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Suspensions of Investment Credit and 
Accelerated Depreciation 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 30, 1966 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 17607) to suspend 
the investment credit and the allowance of 
accelerated depreciation in the case of cer- 
tain real property. 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
support of this legislation to control in- 
flation and I want to take this opportu- 
nity to urge and support the amendment 
to this legislation which would exempt 
capital expenditures for air and water 
Pollution control from the suspension of 
the investment credit provided for in 
H.R. 17607. 

I supported the pollution amendment 
in the deliberations before the House 
Ways and Means Committee and I sup- 
port this position now. 

The efforts to control and abate the 
pollution of the air we breathe and the 
Water we drink should never be sus- 
pended. The health and welfare of our 
people are too critically involved. The 
industrial pollution of Lake Erie and the 
waters of the Great Lakes is proceeding 
at so rapid a pace that only a crash pro- 
gram can preserve the usefulness of the 
water for life and industry during the 
remainder of this century. The pollution 
of the air in the industrial cities of the 
North is so critical that huge areas of 
America may soon be deemed unfit for 
human habitation because air pollution 
has achieved levels beyond a healthful 
human tolerance. 

These problems cannot be solved by 
laws alone. Polluting industries cannot 
be ordered to shut down and terminate 
employment for the millions of workers 
who are involved. The control of in- 
dustrial air and water pollution can only 
be brought about by either public ex- 
Penditures to abate public and private 
contamination or private corporate ex- 
penditures to abate private industrial 
Pollution. 

If there is any place where the invest- 
ment credit was ever justified, it would 
be in the area of expenditures for water 
and air pollution control and abatement. 

I have introduced legislation to pro- 
vide for the accelerated depreciation al- 
lowances for air and water pollution 
control devices. In my judgment, this 

of legislation deserves to be incor- 
Porated in the basic tax laws of the 
Country. It is my hope that in the new 
Congress we can proceed toward the 
enactment of this kind of legislation 
which can provide substantial incentives 
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to industries to clean up the streams and 
filter out the contamination of the air. 
The war against pollution is as critical to 
America as any other struggle in which 
this Nation has been involved. At stake 
is the health and economic welfare of 
the country. The future success of 
America is critically dependent upon a 
sufficient supply of fresh water and air 
of high quality. 

With an amendment to achieve this 
purpose, this legislation should achieve 
its goal of deterring excessive capital ex- 
penditure without suspending industrial 
efforts to combat pollution. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield?. 

Mr. VANIK. I will be pleased to yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
who, in the Ways and Means Committee, 
vigorously supported the exemption for 
capital expenditures relating to pollu- 
tion abatement and control. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio. As 
he knows, I have supported this move all 
through the entire discussion on this bill. 

Up in New England the plants along 
the rivers there expect to spend millions 
of dollars during the coming year and 
many other plants are going to spend 
millions of dollars to prevent pollution of 
the air, I think it would be grossly unfair 
no to grant them this exemption at this 

e. 
Mr. Chairman, I wish to commend the 
gentleman for his efforts. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
state that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts made a strong fight in the com- 
mittee on this issue. I am very happy 
that the committee amendment will meet 
the problem that is so critical and so im- 
portant to his area and to mine, 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to commend the gentleman from 
Ohio for his remarks and I wish to asso- 
ciate myself with them. 

As the gentleman knows, we have a 
peculiar problem of temperature inver- 
sion in the Los Angeles area. While we 
do not haye enough water in the area to 
worry very much about polluting, be- 
cause most of our rivers have sand bot- 
toms when there is water in them—we do 
have this terrible problem of atmospheric 
pollution. 

Our industries out there are spending 
considerable sums of money to clean up 
this pollution. We have passed laws in 
regard to automotive vehicles to put spe- 
cial devices on them to prevent this pol- 
lution of the atmosphere. While I would 
be willing to forego the exemption on 
these particular devices, providing there 
was no other exemptions available, I do 
feel in this fight we are making out there, 
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all of which is an extra expense upon 
industry, that a special treatment is in 
order. 

I do not believe, and I have not heard 
what the amount would be, but I do not 
believe that from a tax standpoint it will 
deny the Treasury of the United States 
very much revenue in taxes—will it? 

Mr. VANIK. Apparently, the loss to 
the Treasury would be very small. I do 
not know what the exact figure is. It is 
probably under $10 million in the ag- 
gregate. I think it is a small price to 
pay for continuing our work on air and 
water pollution. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I agree with the 
gentleman. I certainly appreciate the 
action that the committee has taken. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan, who very ably presented 
a plea before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to exempt capital improvements 
for air and water pollution control from 
the suspension of the investment credit. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my good friend from Ohio for 
yielding to me. I wish to commené the 
gentleman and the committee on the 
stress that they have placed on the ne- 
cessity for cleaning up our polluted 
waters and air. I think this amendment 
is an excellent one. 

(Mr. DINGELL asked and was given 
8 to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 


Holton Davenport, of South Dakota 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, on 
September 28, Mr. Holton Davenport, one 
of the most distinguished citizens in the 
history of South Dakota, passed away. 
South Dakota’s largest newspaper, the 
Sioux Falls Argus-Leader, in referring to 
Mr. Davenport’s death, said that it 
“aarked the termination of a distin- 
guished legal career, perhaps as notable 
as that of any lawyer in South Dakota 
history.” 

Mr. Davenport was widely regarded, 
not only in South Dakota, but in legal 
circles beyond the boundaries of the 
State, as a lawyer without peer. He 
brought the very highest professional 
standards to his work. 

I enjoyed a special relationship with 
him in recent years that has placed me 
permanently in his debt. Following the 
1962 senatorial campaign, I became in- 
volved in a closely contested election re- 
count which was finally settled with a 
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margin of 597 votes in my favor. Mr. 
Davenport was the chief attorney who 
directed the recount on my behalf and 
who did so with a dedication far beyond 
the call of duty. I have always felt 
that I owe my present service in the 
Senate in considerable measure to the 
sound advice and wise counsel he pro- 
vided. 

This distinguished South Dakota citi- 
zen is survived by his gracious widow. 
Dorothy, the daughter of the late Charles 
M, Day, former editor and publisher of 
the Argus-Leader. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial entitled “A Great 
Lawyer,” commenting on Mr. Daven- 
port’s career, published in the Sioux 
Falls Argus-Leader of September 30, and 
a news account from the Argus-Leader 
of September 29 be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Argus- 

Leader, Sept. 30, 1966] 
A Great LAWYER 

The death of Holton Davenport of Sioux 
Falls marked the termination of a distin- 
guished legal career, perhaps as notable as 
that of any lawyer in South Dakota his- 


tory. 

His period of active service in this state 
extended over almost a half a century and 
in that time he was involved in a vast 
number of important litigations in all courts. 
Lawyers everywhere regarded him as an able 
adversary and realized that in any case, 
big or small, to which he gave his atten- 
tion his presentation would be potent, com- 
prehensive and painstaking. 

He was deeply interest in public affairs 
and public service. Notable in his record 
was his work as a member of the South 
Dakota Code Commission—a board that 
made an exhaustive revision of the state's 
statutes some years ago. His vigorous and 
thorough devotion to this tremendous un- 
dertaking induced widespread commenda- 
tion in legal circles. His keen desire to re- 
vise the statutes wisely involved many weeks 
and months of careful study and repre- 
sented a task far beyond the normal call of 
duty. 

Throughout his years of activity, he did 
much to enhance the stature of the legal 
profession in South Dakota. He was ac- 
knowledeg as a vigorous proponent of his 
cases but also an extremely fair one. 

Though the practice of law commanded 
his primary attention, he had a deep sense 
of civic responsibility and devoted much time 
to the promotion of activities he considered 
worth while for the community and the 
state. By all standards, he was an excep- 
tionally good citizen whose contributions 
to the public welfare were numerous and 
substantial. 

{From the Sioux Falls (S. Dak,) Argus- 

Leader, Sept. 29, 1966] 


Hot ro DAVENPORT Rires SATURDAY 


Funeral services for Holton Davenport, 
veteran Sioux Falls attorney, will be held at 
11 a.m. Saturday at the Miller Funeral Home. 
Burial will be in Mt. Pleasant. 

Members of the Minnehaha County Bar 
Association will attend the last rites in a 
body. 

Mr. Davenport, 74, died at about 3 p.m. 
Wednesday at Claremont, S. D., after suf- 
fering a heart attack while taking a deposi- 
tion in a court case. 

Engaged in the practice of law in Sioux 
Falls for nearly 50 years, he remained active 
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in his profession up to the time of his death. 
He was senior partner in the firm of Daven- 
port, Evans, Hurwitz & Smith. 

In addition to being one of the state's 
most prominent lawyers, Mr. Davenport was 
an outstanding figure in South Dakota poli- 
tics, although he was never a candidate for 
public office except when, in 1924, he ac- 
cepted a nomination for the State Legislature 
to complete a Democratic ticket. He was a 
delegate to numerous state and national 
political conventions. 

His wife, Mrs. Dorothy Davenport. who 
survives him, was president of the Argus- 
Leader Co. at time of the sale of this news- 
paper in 1955 to John A. Kennedy. She is 
a daughter of the late Charles M. Day, who 
was editor and publisher of the Argus-Leader 
until his death Sept. 7, 1945. 

Mr. and Mrs, Davenport celebrated their. 
golden wedding June 6 of this year, 

Born April 6, 1892, in Brattleboro, Vt., Mr. 
Davenport was graduated from English High 
School, Worcester, Mass., in 1909. After tak- 
ing special work at Clark College, Worcester, 
he attended Northeastern Institute Law 
School in Boston for two years. Thereafter 
he read law in Massachusetts law offices for 
two years and worked as reporter on several 
Massachusetts newspapers for six years while 
pursuing his education. 

He was admitted to the Massachusetts Bar 
in March 1915, and practiced law in Worces- 
ter until entering World War I military serv- 
ice in the fall of 1917. He came to Sioux 
Falls in December 1918, and was admitted 
to the South Dakota Bar in January 1919. 

He entered partnership under the firm 
name of Christopherson, Melquist & Daven- 
port. In April 1923 he changed to a partner- 
ship with the late U, S. G. Cherry, under the 
firm name of Cherry, Davenport & Braith- 
waite. 

In January 1931 Mr. Davenport changed to 
a partnership with the late George J. Dan- 
forth under the firm name of Danforth & 
Davenport. He began individual practice in 
1938. By the addition from time to time of 
associates and partners, there were several 
expansions in his practice. In the present 
partnership he was associated with Ellsworth 
E. Evans, Louis R. Hurwitz, Deming Smith, 
Robert C. Heege, Samuel W. Masten, Lyle J. 
Wirt and Carleton R. Hoy. 

Mr. Davenport tried cases in most South 
Dakota counties and in state and federal 
courts of several neighboring states. An un- 
usual feature of his practice was participa- 
tion as counsel in three statewide election 
recounts, the latest being the McGovern- 
Bottum contest for U.S. senator in 1962. In 
addition, he was counsel in several contests 
or recounts involving elections in Minnehala 
County. 

He was appointed to the Code Commis- 
sion which was assigned the responsibility 
of revising, South Dakota statutes. He la- 
bored, with success, to eliminate a section 
of the State Constitution limiting annual 
salaries of Supreme Court and Circuit Court 
judges, the attorney general and other state 
constitutional officers, 

Up to 1940 Mr. Davenport classed himself 
as a Jeffersonian Democrat, In that year, 
partly because of opposition to a third term 
for any president and partly because of his 
disapproval of various New Deal measures, 
he publicly supported Wendell Willkie for 
president. 

Since then he designated himself as largely 
an independent in politics. He voted twice 
for Thomas E. Dewey and Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower but supported John F. Kennedy in 
1960 and Lyndon B, Johnson in 1964. 

In the early 1920s Mr. Davenport partici- 
pated in forming the Policyholders’ National 
Life Insurance Co., the name of which was 
later changed to National Reserve Life In- 
surance Co., with home office in Sioux Falls 
and regional office at Topeka, Kan. Since 
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1927 he had been a director and vice presi- 
dent of the insurance company. 

For several years he served on the Sioux 
Valley Hospital board of directors. During 
World War II he served as a hearing officer 
for the government in cases involving con- 
scientious objectors. 

On May 1, 1966, Mr. Davenport received 
the annual Dean Marshall McKusick Award 
at a Law Day banquet at the University of 
South Dakota. The honor is given in mem- 
ory of Dean McKusick, who headed the USD 
Law School for 40 years before his death. 

An ardent sports fan for many years he 
was a regular attendant at the Kentucky 
Derby, World Series and world championship 
boxing matches. He was also an opera en- 
thusiast. 

His marriage to Dorothy Day took place 
June 6, 1916 at Calvary Cathedral. A daugh- 
ter, Anne, preceded him in death. 

The Davenport home is at 2000 S. Phillips 
Ave. 


Last Chance for the Dunes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, the Octo- 
ber 3, 1966, issue of the Washington Post 
contained an editorial which I commend 
to my colleagues. This editorial very 
dramatically points out that this may be 
the last chance to save the Indiana Dunes 
and that the House act favorably on the 
proposal, The editorial follows: 

Last CHANCE FoR THE DUNES 


The House of Representatives fill have its 
last chance to save the Indianas Dunes this 
week. The bill to create the Indiana Dunes 
National Lakeshore took a severe blow when 
the House Interior Committee knocked out 
of the proposed park area the sections known 
as the West Beach and the Burns Bog. But 
a group of conservation-minded legislators 
will offer an amendment to restore the beau- 
tiful, mile-long West Beach, and an open 
rule granted by the Rules Committee will 
permit them to obtain a vote on it. 

The Senate has twice voted for a Dunes 
Park on the shore of Lake Michigan with 
enough land to provide recreation for the 
10 million people Hving in the general area 
and at the same time to preserve the natural 
beauty of the dunes, The bill that will go 
before the House is less favorable. It would 
create a park of 6000 acres, even with the 
West Beach amendment, as against 9000 acres 
provided by the Senate bill, Sponsors of 
the project believe, however, that this would 
make it possible to serve the ends of both 
recreation and conservation on a choice and 
vital waterfront. 

The proposed park is still in danger from 
industrial encroachments and the artificial 
harbor authorized by the State of Indiana. 
While this lack of tion on the part of 
the state is deplorable, it is nevertheless pos- 
sible to have the park and the harbor too. 
The important thing at the moment is to 
make the park a reality by passing an 
amended House bill and effecting a prompt 
compromise with the Senate. The fight 
against undesirable encroachments and pos- 
sible pollution of the lake by industrial 
wastes can then be carried on from a secure 
footing. If the bill should fail, the dunes 
will be irretrievably lost. 

Legislators ought to put aside the foolish 
comments that these dunes are no Grand 
Canyon or Yosemite Valley. The overshad- 
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owing fact is that they provide a natural 
plaground and an attractive retreat close to 
am enormous metropolitan region now singu- 
larly devoid of national parks. A new park 
in this spot has the support of the President, 
the country’s leading conservationists and 
Millions of citizens. The House should not 
let them down. 


De Gaulle Gets the Gold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “De Gaulle Gets the Gold,” 
written by the distinguished columnist, 
the Honorable Henry J. Taylor, and pub- 
lished in the Richmond, Va., Times-Dis- 
patch of October 3, 1968. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

De GAULLE Gers THE GOLD 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

While the Washington Robin Hoods of 
the Red Ink still play “Waltz Me Around, 
Willie’ with our goid crisis, Sen. VANCE 
Hartge, D-Ind. properly condemns another 
inexcusable neglect. 

Fresh from Paris, this member of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee has picked up the 
complaint long expressed in this column 
about the gold we allow French President 
Charles de Gaulle to pocket. 

French economic spokesmen have re- 
peatedly insisted that we should double the 
U. S. gold price to $70 an ounce and thus 
devalue the dollar again. 

Many European central bankers believe 
De Gaulle is trying to get enough of a cor- 
ner on gold to let him achieve this. 

The French President obviously couldn't 
care less about the uprush in our price level 
and bad pocketbook effect this would have 
on all Americans and how our savings would 
melt like burnt snow. 

Moreover, the entire free world's postwar 
international monetary system is founded 
on the convertibllity of goid at today's fixed 
835 price and the ratio of the U.S. dollar 
and British pound. De Gaulle violently pro- 
tests this foundation. 

The De Gaulle strategy would produce the 
French franc as a key currency out of the 
wreckage. Yet, although France still owes 
Us 60.7 billion in adjusted dcbts—-some so 
old they go back 26 years—we still allow De 
Gaulle systematically to conduct his declared 
war on our dollar and draw our gold instead 
of crediting our debts to debtor France 
against France's debts to us. 

Senator HarTKE has singled out the non- 
Sensical gold drain to Purls from Viet Nam 
Which we permit de Gaulle to use as added 
ammunition In his over-all attack. 

England makes large and continuous pay- 
ments to her troops in West Germany. She 
wisely changed these from a free-sterling- 
exchange basis to a military-scrip basis (as 
we did abroad during World War II) to help 
Teduce the drain on the British pound. 

In Viet Nam we likewise pay our troops in 
scrip but we also pump out incredible 
amounts of US. dollars to local civilians, and 
to Viet Nam firms. Much of our taxpayers’ 
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$1.2 billion to $2 billion cost per month for 
the war goes into local construction, local 
buying and non-military economic aid out 
there. 

Across the generations of French occupa- 
tion the Viet Nam economy was built by the 
French. Most of it remains rooted in France. 

Senator Harrke states: “Apparently as 
much as a third of our non-military outflow 
is being siphoned back directly to France. 
Then De Gaulle exchanges it for our gold.” 

U.S. Treasury officials quibble on the point. 
They cannot deny that De Gaulle is riding a 
beautiful gold train by cashing in on our 
taxpayers’ Viet Nam costs. The only alibi 
they offer is that they don't know the exact 
size of the siphon but they “believe it is 


‘less than a third of the total.” 


This Is ike somebody saying we are drown- 
ing in only 12 feet of water, not 16. The 
Treasury is forced to agree we're being 
drowned. 

“It is an outrage,” states Senator HARTKE, 
“that in recognition of the dollar drain we 
already pay our troops in script while con- 
tinuing to shower dollars convertible into 
gold on local civilians to whose support the 
United States has come. The effective way to 
stop this is to put restrictions on the gold 
conyertibility of our taxpayers’ dollars used 
in the war area.” 

The full ramifications of our gold crisis are 
so consequential that this crisis makes Presi- 
dent Johnson's monetary responsibility now 
nearly as consequential as the Sino-Soviet 
menace. 

The crisis is a compound of many factors, 
bred of political expediency and bad judg- 
ment. There is no single solution. The crisis 
is likely a tapestry. The picture is created 
by the individual threads. You can only 
change the picture by changes the threads. 

The Viet Nam gateway to our gold should 
be closed. A mere U.S. Treasury order can 
close it, A government that Is so busy col- 
lecting our taxes should not be too busy to 
do an intelligent thing long overdue in the 
dawdling that has put our dwindiing gold 
supply at another new 28-year low. 


Bureau of the Budget Moves To Curb 
Rising Labor Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DAVID N. HENDERSON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
number of civilian employees on the 
Federal payroll has been rising each 
month for more than 5 years. In fact, 
the number of Federal employees in 
August this year was 12 percent larger 
than 2 years ago. Undoubtedly overtime 
in several departments and agencies has 
also increased substantially. 

These factors apparently have had 
much to do with recent action by the 
Director of the Budget. Director 
Charles Schultze, within the last few 
weeks, has issued instructions to the 
heads of executive departments and 
agencies directing that overtime be re- 
duced, that employment be held to the 
level of June 30, 1966, and requesting all 
departments and agencies to improve 
the utilization of their manpower. Due 
to the conflict in Vietnam, the Depart- 
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ment of Defense and Selective Service 
System have been exempted from the 
overtime and ceiling limitations. 

It has been clearly established, 
through the Manpower Subcommittee’s 
public hearings, inspections at Govern- 
ment installations, and other means, 
that restrictions on the total number of 
civilian Federal employees have fre- 
quently resulted in the use of combat- 
trained military and/or contractor per- 
sonnel to perform work of the type that 
has been accomplished historically and 
successfully more economically by career 
civil service employees. 

The Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget has clearly indicated that the use 
of contracts must not be used as a device 
to avoid compliance with civilian ceil- 
ings. I want to take this opportunity to 
concur in the administration's action. 

The Manpower Subcommittee will 
continue to watch with active interest 
the administration of this new policy. 

A copy of my letter to Hon. Charles L. 
Schultze, Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, follows: 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANFOWER OF 
THE COMMITTEE OF Post OFFICE 
AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., October 3, 1966. 
Hon. CHARLES L. SCHULTZE, 
Director, Burcau of the Budget, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Me. Dmecror: With interest and ap- 
proval I note the recent actions taken by the 
Administration to cut down on overtime, 
hold the line on employment and, in general, 
to improve the utilization of manpower in 
the Federal Government. For your informa- 
tion, I am enclosing a copy of my recent 
remarks made on the floor of the House. 

The experiences over the past several years 
of the Subcommittee on Manpower hare re- 
vealed the need to place emphasis on the total 
labor cost in the departments and agencies, 
We have found instances in recent months 
where tight Government civilian ceilings have 
merely resulted in increased use of contractor 
personnel and/or active duty military. These 
other two sources of labor are, of course, in 
certain instances, necessary, but, in my opin- 
ion, should not be costly substitutes for 
Government employees. 

Mr, Schultze, I have read with pleasure 
your policy guideline of June 28, 1965 (BOB 
Circular A-64 Revised), which indicates in 
part: 

“Any decision to substitute service con- 
tracts for direct employment, or to change 
the proportionate use of full-time (perma- 
nent or temporary), part-time or intermit- 
tent employment must be based on consider- 
ations of effectivenes and economy in 

Federal pi , and must 
not be used as a device to avoid compliance 
‘with the ceilings.” 

As a suggestion, I believe that in the long 
run, for the greatest benefit to the American 
taxpayer, it is realistic to place more empha- 
sis in a department or agency on total mon- 
les expended for personal services rather than 
Government employee ceilings. A monetary 
ceiling would be more effective, administra- 
tive-wise, and likewise provide more man- 
power management flexibility for the heads 
of departments and agencies. 

The Members of the Subcommittee on 
Manpower have a continuing interest in this 
matter and we wish to continue to cooperate 
with you in every possible way. 

With best wishes, Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
Davi N. HENDERSON, 
Chairman, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
P 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 30, 1966 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, American 
Legion Post No. 11 in Pickens, S.C., in 
my congressional district, is taking posi- 
tive steps to support those dedicated 
men and women who protect our homes, 
our property, and our lives in the field 
of law enforcement. The preamble to 
the American Legion constitution reads 
in part as follows: 

For God and country, we associate our- 
selves together for the following purposes: 
To uphold and defend the Constitution of 
America; to maintain law and order— 


And so forth. American Legion Post 
No. 11 is distributing a copy of the fol- 
lowing article throughout our area of 
the country. This post is inviting local 
law-enforcement officers to have dinner 
with them at their next meeting. 

I hope such positive action to support 
our law officers as manifested by Post 11 
will be emulated by our citizens through- 
out the United States. 

[From the Reader's Digest] 
BEHIND THOSE Porickx BRUTALITY” CHARGES 
(By Fred E. Inbau) 

Patrolling his beat in Rochester, N.Y., on a 
Sunday night in May 1965, policeman Mike 
Rotolo spotted a hoodlum in a group of teen- 
age boys smashing a lighted sign. “Hey, you 
in the white shirt, you’re under arrest!" he 
yelled, chasing the fleeing youths behind a 
building. All at once he was alone, facing 
the gang. 

“Keep your hands off him, white man,“ 
growled a voice. A glint of metal flashed. 
As 160-pound Rotolo cautiously approached, 
the burly vandal charged. The policeman 
grabbed him, managed to snap one handcuff 
on a wrist, but the youth yanked loose and 
swung the dangling cuff at Rotolo. The 
patrolman fought back with his nightstick. 
Seconds later, more police arrived and took 
the young man away, charging him with 
malicious mischief, assault and resisting 
arrest. 

Within 48 hours a militant civil-rights 
group called FIGHT held a mass meeting on 
“police brutality,” and a spokesman de- 
manded that “racial bigots” be purged from 
the police force. The next day a superior 
told Mike Rotolo that he was suspended. 
The youth's parents had charged him with 
“brutality.” Suddenly, publicity caused the 
officer's wife to be snubbed, and their three- 
year-old boy ran home crying that he could 
no longer play at a friend's house. 

Eventually, Rotolo was cleared, but the 
ugly smear continues to haunt him. Re- 
cently a young man he arrested during a 
street disorder recognized his name and filed 
a “brutality” charge as a gimmick to dodge 
prosecution. Another time, after Rotolo 
hauled a drunken and belligerent husband 
out of a home the wife tearfully thanked 
him for rescuing her. But two days later 
she charged Rotolo with “brutality.” Both 
claims were investigated and adjudged false. 
Nevertheless, Rotolo’s superiors have moved 
him to work where he won't “get involved.” 
Is it any surprise that he says, Too many 
policemen today feel that the only way to 
get ahead is to do nothing"? 
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ALWAYS THE SECOND GUESS 


The attacks on Mike Rotolo typify an 
avalanche of irresponsible “brutality” charges 
piling up on policemen across the nation. 
When local police and Internal Revenue 
agents raided Boston bookies recently, hood- 
lums ignited an egg-and-tomato-throwing 
riot simply by running through the neigh- 
borhood shouting, Police brutality! Police 
brutality!” Phony cries of police brutality” 
helped to touch off the bloody explosion in 
the Watts area of Los Angeles last August. 
Again last March a high-school dropout 
hurled a rock through a teacher's car window, 
and as officers led the boy away, he screamed, 
“Police brutality! Riot! Riot!""—sparking an- 
other Watts outburst. Toll from the two 
riots: 36 dead, hundreds hurt. 

With a “long, hot summer“ ahead and 
some extremists openly threatening riots, the 
public can expect to hear a rising tumult of 
“police brutality” accustations, For today 
this phrase has exploded into a major na- 
tional issue, supercharged with emotion, 
riddied with legal and social complexities. 

The police have not been faultiess. They 
will inevitably make future mistakes. But 
their job has become enormously more difi- 
cult in this age of “protest” as they face con- 
tinulng waves of demonstrations, riots and 
sit-ins. After times a lack of training, plus 
anger and frustration, have resulted in the 
use of unnecessary force. Cases of Negro- 
hating sheriffs using cattle prods are ob- 
viously intolerable. But the greatest ob- 
stacle to police departments’ efforts every- 
where to improve community-police relations 
has been a militant, unreasoning campaign, 
promoted by subversives, criminals and pro- 
fessional protesters, to discredit all police 
with the stamp of the few offenders. 

The consequences are staggering. Numer- 
ous police executives have confided to me 
that more and more officers are shying away 
from action that might singe them with the 
“brutality” brand. The rank-and-file pa- 
trolman,“ former New York City police com- 
missioner Michael J. Murphy laments, “is 
now apprehensive about doing anything in 
these situations because of always being sec- 
ond-guessed. If I were on a beat today, I 
would share his apprehension.” 

COLLECT YOUR CHECK 

Although reluctant to admit publicly that 
they would ever fail to carry out their duty, 
dozens of policemen in a number of cities 
have quietly admitted to me that many laws 
are not enforced because of possible reper- 
cussions. Just a few weeks ago, an order was 
issued in New York City which requires that 
any policeman who fires his gun for any rea- 
son whatsoever and injures someone, must 
be “benched” until the matter is thoroughly 
investigated. : 

Nothing, however, has so shaken policemen 
as what happened to two Chicago patrolmen. 
Responding. to a call for help one night in 
October 1964, they tried to disarm two men 
who were terrorizing a neighborhood with a 
broken bottle. Told to “come and get it,” 
the officers subdued the men only after one 
of the patrolmen was given a slash across the 
face that later required 27 stitches. 

At the trial, police testimony was undis- 
puted. Nevertheless, a newly elected judge 
freed the men, explaining that the slashing 
had been justified because the officers had 
“no business to pull a gun and attack a 
citizen.” 

Understandably, Chiacgo policemen were 
outraged. Both officers involved in the in- 
cident complain that it is constantly being 
thrown in their faces by criminals. Another 
policeman commented, It's better just to 
shy away from trouble when you run across 
it.” Still another said, “A lot of us have de- 
cided that we're just going to collect our 
paychecks from now on.“ 
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DESPITE ALL CLAIMS 

State and federal laws carefully restrict 
police use of excessive force and prescribe 
penalties for officers who misuse it. Typi- 
cally, states authorize a policeman to “use 
any force he reasonably believes to be neces- 
sary” to make an arrest or to subdue an at- 
tacker, but what is reasonable“ and nee- 
essary" must be determined case by case. 
Moreover, authorities severely penalize police 
misconduct. In Arlington, Va, a 24-year 
veteran lost his temper one day and kicked 
and slapped a handcuffed woman, Police 
Chief William Fawver promptly investigated 
and dismissed him from the force. In Black- 
foot, Idaho, a few years ago, a policeman ar- 
rested a man in a barroom brawl, took him 
to the city limits and beat him unconscious. 
A federa] court convicted the officer for vio- 
lating the 1870 civil-rights law. 

Proved “brutality” complaints, however, 
are infrequent, despite all the claims, The 
Civil Rights Division of the Justice Depart- 
ment received 1778 complaints of criminal 
violations against police during fiscal 1965. 
Of this number, only 45 contained enough 
validity to be presented to a grand jury, In 
the 33 cases terminated, only five policemen 
were found guilty of the charges. 

Washington, D.C., mustered only 11 formal 
complaints of police misconduct in 1964 
(the latest year for which figures are avall- 
able). The police department's own review 
board heard the cases, handed down guilty 
verdicts in seven and dealt firmly with the 
offenders, In New York City, complaints 
against the police of excessive use of force 
and unlawful exercise of authority totaled 
324 in 1965, a year in which 203,303 arrests 
were made. In Philadelphia, a model city 
for police critics because of its civilian board 
to review citizen charges against the police, 
only 31 “brutality” complaints were received 
during 1964 (the most recent year of record). 
Of these, only five were upheld, and in nine 
cases the complainants didn't even show up 
at the hearings. 

The Fake Accusation, Today, however, the 
“brutality” outery goes far beyond genuine 
cases of police misbehavior. All too fre- 
quently it is automatically attached to any 
physical action by police, however justified. 
These faked accusations fall into four major 
patterns: 

1, Offenders. who fake charges against police 
to evade the law. This ploy is increasingly 
used by criminals, and junior offenders have 
caught on to the same trick. One night. 
two St. Louis policemen pulled over a carload 
of rambunctious teen-agers and arrested two 
boys for a liquor-law violation. The boys 
and their girl friends worked out an elaborate 
story, then filed formal charges accusing the 
officers of vicious acts. Finally, realizing the 
seriousness of their hoax, the youngsters con- 
fessed that thelr story was completely false. 
Their admitted motive: to seek sympathy for 
themselves and to “get even“ with the ar- 
resting officers. 

2. Professional protesters who set up the 
police as hate targets. On the day after 
Harlem's 1964 riots broke out, James Farmer. 
then national director of the Congress of 
Racial Equality (CORE), appeared on WABC- 
TV's “Page One“ show and told viewers in 
the tense city that police had conducted a 
“blood orgy.” “I saw with my own eyes a 
woman who walked up to the police and 
asked for their assistance in getting a taxicab 
so that she might go home. This women was 
shot in the groin, and she is now in Harlem 
Hospital.“ This charge, construed as a shock- 
ing accusation of the police, helped to inflame 
the already explosive situation. Later, how- 
ever, the was carefully checked, and 
no police attack was ever proved. Moreover, 
no conclusive evidence has been found that 
Faroe r personally witnessed any such in- 
cident, 
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3. People involved in disorderly conduct 
who find police easier to blame then them- 
selves, Near downtown Detroit, a woman, 
drunk to the point of incoherence, stumbled 
up to a house at 4:30 a.m., shouted, “Let me 
in!” and pounded on the door. As frightened 
occupants called the police, the woman 
smashed the door in an explosion of splinters. 
A man in the house knocked her down, and 
she lay sprawied in the doorway when the 
police arrived. She was taken to a precinct 
station, booked, then hospitalized, 

Shortly after, she made a formal complaint 
that she was walking along, minding her own 
business, when the police stopped her, ac- 
cused her of breaking and entering, then beat 
her. “The brutal treatment I received was 
a violation of my civil rights!” she shrilled. 
Her charges were dismissed. 

4, Communists who exploit the “brutality” 
slogan to undermine law and order. Known 
communists and their sympathizers have en- 
gaged in police-baiting and brutality smear 
Operations in such diverse areas as the Phila- 
delphia and Harlem riots of 1964, the Watts 
riot of 1965 and the current wave of anti- 
Vietnamese-war demonstrations, The FBI 
considers the tactic so insidious that it has 
issued special instructions to its agents, ex- 
plaining that the communist aims are to 
arouse the passions of the people against law 
enforcement; to mislead the public; to smear, 
discredit and weaken law enforcement every- 
where; and to divide, confuse and reduce 
seriously the strength of the opposition to 
communism.” 

Blaming all “police brutality” charges on 
the communists would be as Incorrect as dis- 
missing entirely the Red role in false anti- 
police propaganda. However, says Dr. Stefan 
T. Possony of Stanford University, an au- 
thority on Red psychological warfare: “It 
doesn't matter whether the propagandist's 
motive is outright subversion or simply ex- 
tremist irresponsibility. The potential re- 
sults of deliberate faking of accusations are 
the same: the communists want general 
public acceptance of the ‘police brutality’ 
slogan so they can achieve police disarma- 
ment.” 

Man in the Middle. Today's police officer 
is truly a man in the middle, Sociologists 
agree that slum dwellers often turn on police 
as symbols of the “power structure” that 
they blame for their plight. Policemen are 
expected to be social workers, judges, doctors 
and priests when they go on duty; yet often 
they do not get the official support they 
need. The former police chief of a major 
city privately told me, “Some politicians 
seem to regard gaining the political support 
of minority groups as more important than 
treating their accusations against police with 
fairness and objectivity." 

The police role has been made still harder 
by instances of unbelievable judicial leni- 
ency toward criminals. (See “Take the 
Handcuffs Off Our Police!" The Reader's Di- 
gest, September 64.) Take the case of the 
three young men with long police records who 
made a vicious and unprovoked attack on 
Chicago police officer Frank Perry in 1963. 
The attackers pleaded guilty. Astonishingly, 
Cook County Judge Leslie E. Salter called 
Officer Perry a “crybaby” and turned his 
assailants loose on mere probation. 

Compare with this the treatment of two 
men who punched and kicked two Liverpool, 
England, policemen in 1962. They were sen- 
tenced to 18 months in jail, promptly ap- 
pealed the judge’s harshness, only to have 
the Court of Criminal Appeals double their 
jail term, “There must be deterrent sen- 
tences to ensure that police officers in Liver- 
pool can safely carry out their duties,” the 
court declared. 

Attacks on police have become so frequent 
that the American Law Institute has rec- 
Ommended that states pass a model law 
Clearly emphasizing the duty of every citizen 
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to come quietly when arrested by a badge- 
displaying officer. Any questions of mis- 
taken arrest would then be settled in court 
rather than in the street. The New York 
Times, urging the state legislature to pass 
such a law, declared, “In these days of in- 
creasing hoodlumism and street crime, the 
community rightly expects the police to as- 
sume risks, but in return it owes them rea- 
sonable protection. Policemen forced to 
make instantaneous decisions under trying 
circumstances should not become fair game 
for a mob." 

The well-publicized vilification of Amer- 
ica’s policemen is hiding the fact that the 
police themselves are becoming the victims 
of brutality. The FBI's Unijorm Crime Re- 
ports shows that one out of every ten po- 
licemen was assaulted in 1964 (the most 
recent year of record). In five years, 225 
officers were killed, and most of them left 
wives and children. In 1964 alone, felons 
killed 57 policemen. 

The Stakes. The harsh fact is that our 
nation is besieged by crime. During an 
averaged week, Detroit alone has 566 bur- 
glaries, 114 robberies, 15 rapes and about 
four killings. The situation is just as grim 
in suburban and rural areas, where nearly 
one third of all serious crimes occur among 
only one fifth of the population. 

Statistics, however appalling, fall to tell 
the private horror of those attacked. A 
Los Angeles man going about his daily busi- 
ness is shot to death near his truck. A U.S. 
Congressman working late in his Capitol Hill 
office is knifed and robbed. A woman kneel- 
ing in prayer is dragged to a confessional 
and raped. 

Anyone who has ever called for help in 
such danger knows the feeling of terror, 
and what it can mean to have police officers 
who do not hesitate to respond instantly and 
forcefully. Protecting the police from un- 
just “brutality” smears is actually protecting 
yourself. The stakes could be your home— 
or your life. 


Capt. Harry H. Dinsmore, of Punxsu- 
tawney, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. JOHNSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr, JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, a report which caused the peo- 
ple of Punxsutawney, Pa., to take great 
pride was the report that a U.S. Navy 
doctor, with the aid of an enlisted man 
who was an explosive expert, had last 
week removed a live 60-millimeter mor- 
tar round from the body of a Vietnam 
soldier, in a barehanded operation. 

It is reported the round was a foot 
long and had ripped through the left 
shoulder and buried itself deep in his 
rib cage during battle earlier in the day. 

This operation was performed by Navy 
Capt. Harry H. Dinsmore, the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Arthur Dinsmore, 808 East 
Mahoning Street, Punxsutawney. 

Members of Congress should be vitally 
interested in Captain Dinsmore, as his 
record shows he joined the Navy 20 years 
ago while a sophomore at Georgetown 
University here in the District. He com- 
pleted his medical training and has 
served at naval hospitals all over the 
United States and very recently was at- 
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tached to the hospital at our U.S. Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Md. 

Those of us who are at home in the 
States and receive word of a heroic 
deed like that performed by Captain 
Dinsmore feel proud of the members of 
our armed services and it firmly cements 
in us the firm conviction that the Ameri- 
can serviceman is the greatest and finest 
in the world today. 

It has keen reported that when Cap- 
tain Dinsmore retires from service in the 
U.S. Navy that he plans to return to 
Punxsutawney and enter into the private 
practice of medicine. He has already 
purchased a home in Punxsutawney and 
his family, consisting of a wife and four 
children, are presently living there 
awaiting the return of their famous hus 
band and father. * 

I am sure that all the Members of Con- 
gress join with me in extending our 
warmest congratulations and best wishes 
to Captain Dinsmore and his assistants. 
Iam also sure that Punxsutawney will be 
well rewarded in the future to have this 
brilliant young surgeon make his home 
in their city. 


Economic Opportunity Amendments of 
1966 


SPEECH 


HON. WESTON E. VIVIAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 29, 1966 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 15111) to pro- 


vide for continued progress in the Nation's 
war on poverty. 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Chairman, each 
year, my State of Michigan employes 
some 20,000 migratory workers in agri- 
culture, the second largest industry of 
the State. Some 40,000 men, women, 
and children travel to the State early in 
the year to work in fields and packing 
sheds, and return South after harvest 
time. Prior to 1964, Michigan employed 
both citizens of Mexico and also Span- 
ish-speaking Texans. Since, the only 
migratory workers legally available are 
from Texas. 

Until last year, virtually no community 
services were available to the migrant 
families. But in 1965 one of the first 
programs funded by the US. Office of 
Economic Opportunity on its inception 
was to Michigan Migrant Opportunity, 
Inc., to permit the organization to estab- 
lish services for migrant families in five 
areas of the State, including part of my 
district. 

The key effort under this program, Mr. 
Chairman, is education of the children 
of present and past migrant families who 
often have or had little formal school 
opportunity. As you know, many of 
these children leave school in the spring 
and follow the crops. Therefore, al- 
though most American children are in 
school 9 months of the year, most mi- 
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grant children receive only 6 months of 
schooling, or less. 

Now, through the OEO migrant pro- 
gram, these children are being educated 
in my home State during the summer 
months, to supplement the incomplete 
education they receive during their brief 
winter stay further South. With im- 
proved educational attainments and ex- 
posure to other work and living patterns, 
many of the children will be able to 
break away and escape from the cycle of 
poverty which enmeshed their parents 
and grandparents, 

The migrant program also now pro- 
vides day care for the younger children, 
so that while the parents and other older 
children are at work in the fields during 
the day, the young children will be safe. 
All too often in the past, migrant chil- 
dren have been left locked in cars, or in 
the dubious care of 7- and 8-year-olds, 
while their parents worked. 

A third important aspect of the MMOI 
project is education of adult migrants 
and ex-migrants. Many of the older mi- 
grants know little of the English lan- 
guage; some are illiterate. Now, for the 
first time, they are being given the op- 
portunity to learn to speak, read, and 
write English and Spanish. In this way, 
they are being prepared for adjustment 
to and acceptance in local community 
life, and for better paying jobs. With 
increasing automation of the farms, soon 
many will find it difficult to retain work 
in agriculture. Vocational training un- 
der the manpower training program will 
help them find new job opportunities. 

The entire OEO migrant program in 
Michigan cost about $1,300,000 last year, 
Mr. Chairman; but its efforts are worth a 
great deal, too, to both the people af- 
fected, and the communities in which 
they stay. 

I support the program strongly, Mr. 
Chairman, and ask its continuation. I 
expect the local leaders of the program 
to make every effort to assure that every 
dollar spent produces a dollar’s worth of 
benefit to our wide community of peo- 
ples. And I hope that every local resi- 
dent and migrant will complain con- 
structively when errors are made. But 
it would be most shortsighted of us to let 
this program die, by irresponsible disin- 
terest or misplaced economy. 


Mrs. Vera Weizmann 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mrs. Chaim Weizmann, the widow of 
Israel's first President, died in London on 
September 24. In tribute to her and to 
her late great husband, the Government 
of Israel has decreed that she be given a 
state funeral. 

The Israel people's sense of loss on this 

n—indeed the loss that is felt by 
all friends of Israel throughout the 
world—is particularly vivid to me because 
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I recently had the honor of representing 
Speaker McCormack at the opening of 
Israel's new Knesset Building. The 
name of Weizmann evokes memories of 
those early days of struggle and sacrifice, 
of idealism and singleness of purpose, 
that are one of the finest chapters in the 
long history of the Jewish people. 

Mrs. Weizmann was born Vera Chatz- 
man in the Russian city Rostow-on-Don 
in 1881. She met her husband Chaim 
Weizmann while studying for a medical 
degree in Geneva. After her graduation 
in 1906 they married. There followed 
nearly a half century of partnership in 
marriage with the man who is known to 
all of us today as one of the two or three 
figures who did most to bring about the 
creation of the State of Israel. 

Vera Weizmann's role in giving sup- 
port to her husband as his great career 
developed is evident from the dedication 
of Chaim Weizmann’s autobiography— 
“For my wife: my comrade and life com- 
panion.” In his book Chaim Weizmann 
pays tribute to her patience, her under- 
standing, and her devotion. 

Her death reminds us once again of 
the immense achievement of Chaim 
Welzmann's life. Brilliant scientist, 
dedicated patriot, accomplished diplo- 
mat, world statesman who was accepted 
on equal terms by the great and power- 
ful of his era—all these were combined 
in one man. Weizmann was a Zionist 
from childhood. At the age of 12, still 
in school in czarist Russia, he wrote a 
letter in which he lamented persecution 
of the Jews in Europe, and said: 

It is incumbent upon us to establish a 
place whither we can flee ... let us raise the 
flag of Zion and return to our first mother, 
in whose lap we were born. 


For the remainder of his life Weiz- 
mann dedicated himself to this ideal. 

The extraordinary magnetism of his 
personality caused him to be recognized 
as the spokesman and leader of the Zion- 
ist moyement in England within a few 
short years after his arrival in that 
country. While devoting much time to 
political activities, Weizmann was also 
quickly acquiring a reputation as a gift- 
ed and creative chemist. During the 
First World War, Weizmann developed 
acetone, thereby making a notable con- 
tribution to the Allied war effort. His 
attainments as a scientist, and particu- 
larly his wartime contribution, natu- 
rally enhanced his effectiveness in his 
political role. 

Recognizing that Britain would have 
a decisive voice in determining the post- 
war disposition of territories formerly in 
the Ottoman Empire, Weizmann worked 
persistently and with great political skill 
for a public commitment from the British 
Government to establish a national 
home for Jews in Palestine. These ef- 
forts finally bore fruit in 1917 with the 
Balfcur Declaration. If any single mo- 
ment in history could be cited as the 
turning point for Zionist aspirations, it 
would certainly be this one. 

In the period between the wars Weiz- 
mann remained the commanding states- 
man of the Zionist movement. His fund- 
raising, diplomatic, and organizational 
contributions were of immense value. 
When Israel came into being in 1948 
Weizmann was elected the nation’s first 
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President in acknowledgement of his 
great contribution to its founding. He 
held the office until his death in 1952. 

Today there are two living monuments 
to Weitzmann's memory, each celebrat- 
ing one side of his remarkable double 
career as statesman-scientist. There is 
first the state of Israel itself, flourishing 
in this 14th year after Weitzmann’s pass- 
ing, as a testament to his political career. 
And in memory of his scientific achieve- 
ments there is the Weizmann Institute 
of Science at Rehovot, founded in 1944 
in Dr. Weizmann's honor. Today the 
institute has 300 scientists conducting 
research in 19 fields. It is unquestion- 
ably the outstanding center of scientific 
learning in the Middle East. 

No finer credo could be found for the 
State and people of Israel today than in 
words spoken by Chaim Weizmann in 
1948, shortly after his inauguration as 
President: 

We are a small country but a big people. 
We are a people of vast experience, vast politi- 
cal and social experience, and we must not 
be satisfied with just having a country of 
our own. It must be a country where peo- 
ple produce things which will indicate to the 
world that in the Jewish people there still 
live the same forces which gave the world 
moral and even social laws which the world 
still preserves. I should like, therefore, to 
see our schools and universities become 
models of perfection, our social laws and our 
relations with other peoples pervaded by a 
spirit of peace and the spirit of an old na- 
tion, which, after a small pause of two thou- 
sand years, has come home, It does not hap- 
pen every day, nor to every nation. And 
this is a great challenge. Having achieved 
this great task, we must live up to it. 


Plan Together Now or Strangle Later 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 29, 1966 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Ben. W. Heineman, president of the 
Chicago & North Western Railroad, has 
delivered a sober warning which all 
Americans should heed if this country 
is to avoid mass economic suicide through 
traffic strangulation. 

Mr. Heineman, who would make an 
excellent choice by President Johnson 
for the new Secretary of Transportation, 
if he could be persuaded to leave his 
present position, issued his warning in a 
recent address to the fifth annual] Public 
Officials Conference of the First National 
Bank of Chicago. It is my hope his ex- 
cellent speech will receive the widest 
attention and for that reason I am today 
placing it in the RECORD. 

His excellent speech, which was re- 
printed in part in the Chicago Daily 
News, follows: 

PLAN TOGETHER Now or STRANGLE LATER— 
THAT'S HEINEMAN’S City TRANSIT WARNING 
(By Ben W. Heineman, president, Chicago & 
North Western Railway) 

No economy, I suppose, can avoid being 
directly involved with the cities. As we think 
back over history, it is the cities of the world 
that characterize the civilizations and econo- 
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mies of the past—Athens, Rome, Paris, Lon- 
don, Madrid, New York. 

At the present time, with the dispersal of 
our population, and the need for the main- 
tenance of the central-core city, it is plain 
that one of the major problems is transpor- 
tation, We read about it every day. 

Oddly enough, this is not a simple problem. 
The Eastern seaboard is confronted, and has 
been for perhaps a generation, with a crisis 
in passenger transportation. And I'm speak- 
ing exclusively of surburban transportation— 
not of intercity, long-distance rail transpor- 
tation. 

The east coast Is confronted with a crisis 
in transportation that threatens not only 
the central core, but real estate values 
throughout the tributary states—as well as 
the tempers of many of our friends who are 
compelled to travel. The same thing is true 
of Philadelphia; it is true of Detroit, true of 
Pittsburgh, and we all know it is true of Los 
Angeles. In short, it is true of really every 
major city in the United States at the present, 
with the exception of Chicago. 

San Francisco is undertaking a monumen- 
tal effort to overcome its problems, which 
are compounded by its geography, through a 
massive injection of public revenue funds ob- 
tained from public revenue bonds. It may 
Well be that San Francisco, by dint of its 
forward planning and an investment of $700,- 
000.000 to $800,000,000 of public funds, will 
end up with the most modern of our urban 
transportation systems. 

But at the present, Chicago occupies that 
position. I want to talk about it a little, not 
only parochially—although of course I am 
deeply interested in Chicago—but to see 
whether there are any lessons that can be 
learned from our experience here. 

I want to make clear that I am not holding 
myself or Chicago railroad men out as long- 
distance experts on everyone else's commuter 
problems. We are not. But there are cer- 
tain things I think are important and worth- 
while considering. I think we might also 
consider what the dangers are, because in my 
opinion there are some genuine dangers fac- 
ing us. 

First of all, in Chicago we have an out- 
standing expressway System. This transpor- 
tation medium drops thousands of auto- 
mobiles into Chicago every day. It contrib- 
utes to an increasing congestion of our city 
streets; it moves people, but It moves them 
inefficiently, Rather, it move high-cubic 
packing boxes of steel and glass, carrying an 
average of 1.37 persons in each automobile. 
This average has been declining steadily and 
current. projections by persons other than 
those in the railroad business are that in a 
relatively short time the average will be 1.2 
Persons. 

Plainly, this is not transportation, At least 
it is not mass tion, and its is not 
transportation almed at preserving and pro- 
tecting the central-core city. What we are 
doing is providing storage capacity for an 
immense number of packing boxes. 

The suburban railroads of Chicago are, 
generally speaking, doing a good job. They 
either have modernized or are modernizing 
their equipment. By and large, they provide 
reliable service in all directions from Chi- 
cago. 

There has been a long tradition in Chicago 
of good commuter service. Long before the 
Chicago & North Western Ry. modernized its 
commuter service, the Illinois Central R.R. 
and the Burlington R.R., for example, were 
Performing outstanding service. 

This tradition of good commuter service 
in Chicago was helped by a lag in our ex- 
Pressway system. Our expressway system is 
no more than five or six years old, eee e 
many of the major cities have had 
Ways for 10 and 15 years. Of course, it ts 
Unnecessary to point out that the express- 
Ways are a major competitor. I don't say 

“threat,” I say competition, for the suburban 
Tallroads, 
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In addition, Chicago has a transit author- 
ity—a combination of a series of bankrupt 
companies—which, in its own sphere, is do- 
ing a good job under yery difficult circum- 
stances, 

So Chicago, at the present time, enjoys a 
transporttion system that I think it is fair 
to say other major cities of the United States 
wish they had. The importance of this sys- 
tem to Chicago is obvious. 

This transportation system has preserved 
the central core of the city. There was a 
period when it wasn't at all clear that this 
was going to be true, but it Is clear now 
that the central core of Chicago has been 
maintained. Real estate values in suburban 
areas have been steadily increasing, and most 
people who live and work in the central-core 
city would tell their friends and co-workers 
in other parts of the country that Chicago is 
a good place to live and a good place to 
commute, 

I think one of our risks, however, is that 
we spend too much time in self-congratula- 
tion, Certainly at one or another point in 
history much the same thing could have been 
said about other cities in the United 
States—and my interest is to consider what 
the threats are and what, if anything, we can 
do about them. 

The threats to any privately operated sub- 
urban system consist of heavy injections of 
public competitive funds. In the case of 
the expressways, they came at a time when 
certain of the suburban railroads, including 
the North Western, had not put themselves 
in a position where they had a competitive 
product. Accordingly, it was possible, 
through modernization, providing a good 
product, and through merchandising that 
product, to minimize or mitigate the impact 
of this competitive expressway system. 

As this system became saturated, and since 
the North Western had a competitive prod- 
uct, its commuter service has continued to 
show remarkable growth over the past sev- 
eral years. This has enabled us to maintain 
our rate structure without increases. and 
this, in turn, is attracting more riders. 
Hence, we are looking forward to a continua- 
tion of growth and profits in our suburban 
service. We regard our suburban service as 
a strong contributor and a future contrib- 
utor to our net income. 

While we were able through modernization 
and merchandising to overcome the heavy 
injection of federal funds and state funds 
into a competitive system, I do not believe 
it would be possible to do this twice. This 
is the threat of which I spoke. And I'm not 
going to make the typical speech about so- 
cialism or private ownership—I'm talking 
purely about transportation. 

We must have unified planning in this 
community. If, for example, the state and 
federal highway engineers, independent of 
the railroads and the transit authority, lay 
down their expressways—and if independent 
of the highway people and the railroads, the 
Chicago Transit Authority proceeds on its 
own merry way, we are all going to be in 
trouble. 

As a taxpaying organization, making sub- 
stantial payments of taxes to all the com- 
munities in which we operate, including sub- 
urban communities, we are incapable of 
competing indefinitely with such tax-free 
services. It is simply not possible and we 
cannot keep our rates on a competitive basis. 

Now this may seem obvious, which it is. 
But the fact remains that competition and 
lack of planning take many peculiar forms. 

In Chicago we have a fine organization 
known as the Chicago Central Area Com- 
mittee. This is an organization that con- 
sists of many of the outstanding community 
leaders and many of the outstanding orga- 
nizations in the city of Chicago. 


central area. This parking program, profes- 
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expenditure of approximately $66,000,000 of 
public funds. 

Initially, this may not shock anyone very 
much. There isn't any doubt that down- 
town garages are crowded; there isn't any 
doubt that it is hard to park during the 
business hours and there certainly isn't any 
doubt that it is expensive. But I think one 
must realize that parking Is an integral part 
of transportation and that a nonplanned 
parking program can undermine mass trans- 
portation just as much as expressways, or 
just as much as an unplanned expansion of 
Chicago Transit Authority. 

Now, for example, in the report of the 
Central Area Committee the following sen- 
tence appears: “Some of the employes and 
patrons who now are using public transpor- 
tation would prefer to travel by auto if park- 
ing were more convenient, or less expensive, 
or both.” 

Of this I have no doubt. The problem in 
any planning, however, is the choice of al- 
ternatives. Do you want more employees and 
patrons to use public transportation, or don't 
you? Who is to make this decision—one 
group unilaterally, or the entire community? 

Engaged, as the North Western is, in trans- 
portation, we have known for a long time 
that lack of public parking and the high cost 
of parking are deterrents to the use of the 
automobile as a means of transportation 
into the city. Under these circumstances, 
people think twice about driving an auto into 
the clogged city streets. 

As a railroad man, I have some views on 
what is the proper social goal, but that isn't 
quite my point. My point is not that the 
proper social goal is to put as many people 
as possible on public transportation. My 
point is that whatever the community de- 
cides to be the proper social goal should be 
arrived at by over-all planning, taking Into 
account all forms of transportation. 

We should not have any one group—no 
matter how well motivated, no matter how 
distinguished—deciding that parking is in 
short supply and that, therefore, within a 
short time 20,000 additional parking spaces 
should be created at a cost of 668.000.000. 
This amount could make a very large start 
toward the proposed subway ring around the 
Loop in Chicago, which would take down 
the L and create tremendous growth in real- 
estate values throughout the downtown area. 

The point is that it is important, in my 
Judgment, for this community to define its 
objectives and through appropriate publicity 
make certain that these objectives are in fact 
community objectives. 

If the community objectives are more park- 
ing and more automobiles, so be it. But let 
it be the result of comprehensive, unified 
community planning, not the result of high- 
way people going off in one direction, the 
CTA going off in another, and as fine a 
group as the Chicago Central Area Commit- 
tee going off in still a third—everyone paying 
lip service to the importance of public trans- 
poration, but, by and large, not doing any 
unified planning that would promote what so 
many people believe to be essential. 

If we can learn any lesson at all from the 
commuter situation in the East, the lesson, 
I believe is this: Unless the community takes 
it upon itself to plan for the future, basic 
decisions will be made by a group of people 
who will have been lost in the mist of the 
past by the time the results of their decisions 
are the subjects of vigorous complaint. Who 
here today, or who in New York today, can 
give us the names of those anonymous people 
who 10, 15 or 25 years ago were so short- 
sighted as to make the decisions—or fail to 
make the decisions—that have so embar- 
rassed the East Coast. These people are lost 
in anonymity, but their works remain to 
plague everybody. 

So I suppose what I am saying is this: If 
there is a lesson to be learned, it is that 
there must be comm planning on a 
community level with all segments of the 
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community represented, taking into account 
all forms of transportation, establishing 
community goals, and then working toward 
them on a consistent basis. If this is not 
done, I foresee within a short time—10, 15 
or 20 years—a crisis in Chicago, and perhaps 
you gentlemen, slightly more gray and a little 
more bald, meeting in various groups, asking 
what we can do now to keep the public- 
transportation system operating, to keep our 
east-west streets from being clogged, and to 
correct the errors of the past. 

I would like to save all of you the burden 
of those innumerable luncheons, and those 
innumerable meetings, and say to you that 
it is important that you help arrive at a 
mass transportation planning group that will 
refiect the views and the decisions of the 
entire community, 


Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce Spon- 
sors Highly Successful Job Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. BRAY, Mr. Speaker, although 
the present overall unemployment rate 
in the United States is relatively low, 
there are still many instances where 
Americans cannot find jobs. Workers do 
not know where to look and, at the same 
time, the employer, who badly needs help, 
does not know either. 


The Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce is without doubt one of the most 
active and civic-conscious in the entire 
country. Their recent job fair, to bring 
employers and jobhunters together, was 
a resounding success. It was not the first 
to be held in the country, but it has been 
the largest to date. 

The chamber is to be highly compli- 
mented for its work in setting up the 
job fair. It was not only greatly bene- 
ficial to the Indianapolis area but it also 
set an example other cities would do well 
to follow. The following story from the 
October 3, 1966, National Observer, de- 
scribes the job fair in detail: 

Jos Fam Opens New Doors To THE 
UNEMPLOYED 

There were 107 booths set up in the huge 
Manufacturer's Building at the Indiana 
State Fairgrounds here. Each booth elab- 
orately advertised its products, and sales- 
men manning the booths were eagerly try- 
ing to sell the products. 

But it was different from other fairs. In 
this one the products for sale were jobs, and 
the buyers were residents of the Indianapolis 
area, most of them unemployed or looking 
for better jobs. 

More than 20,000 persons visited the fair 
recently and were interviewed as potential 
employes in the two-day project sponsored 
by the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce. 
The fair was the latest phase in a concerted 
program by Indianapolis business and indus- 
try to cope with a tight labor market and, 
at the same time, help the hard-core unem- 
ployed find work. 

Job fairs are recent developments in the 
fight against unemployment. In the past 
year Buffalo, Seattle, Chicago, and San 
Francisco have staged them, but the Indi- 
anapolis fair was by far the largest. 

The visitors came from every part of 
Marion County—those with little or no 
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formal education, some with master’s de- 
grees, prisoners at the Indiana State Re- 
formatory seeking work so they could qualify 
for parole, and even one polio-crippled youth 
in a wheel chair who was looking for a Job 
to support his bedridden mother. 

WHIPPING UP ENTHUSIASAL 


Each visitor was carefully steered toward 
the job booth most suited to his education, 
capabilities, and job experience. Before the 
opening of the fair, the chamber had sent 
sound trucks with entertainers into the 
poorer neighborhoods of the city to whip up 
enthusiasm for the fair. Special free buses 
were provided to take residents to and from 
the fair. Free baby sitting, complete with 
toddler television and toys, was provided by 
Red Cross volunteers. 

William Johnson, director of the chamber's 
employment opportunities committee, which 
directs the chamber's over-all campaign 
against unemployment, outlined the method 
used for dealing with applicants. 

“If a person shows qualifications at the 
company or firm where he's inquiring, the 
interviewer immediately gives the applicant 
a time and date to report for a more ex- 
tensive interview at the plant and the appli- 
cant can conceivably go to work the next 
day.“ he said. 

The fair was expected to attract mostly 
Negroes, but the turnout was 50 per cent 
white, Commented the Rey. Bernard 
Strange, pastor of St. Rita’s Catholic Church 
in a Negro area: “The Job Fair is hitting one 
of the city’s most needed areas, There is a 
vital difference between the ‘haves’ and 
‘have-nots.” This is a splendid undertaking.” 

The city’s unemployment rate is about 2 
per cent, but the rate fcr Negroes is estimated 
at more than 5 per cent. The rate for Ne- 
groes under 25 years of age may run as high 
as 13 per cent, according to the city’s anti- 
poverty agency. 

THE PLEDGES ROLL IN 

In other phases of the chamber’s cam- 
paign, pledges have been received from more 
than 360 companies, representing about 150,- 
000 employees, to go beyond their legal re- 
quirements in helping Negroes find jobs and 
to earn promotions, notes Mr. Johnson. 

Companies will report by Oct. 15 on whom 
they hired at the fair, how many persons they 
talked to, and how many they interviewed 
later at the plants, Mr. Johnson said. 

But the value of the fair goes beyond 
just what jobs were filled immediately, he 
suggests. Many persons learned for the first 
time just why they haven't been hired and 
what needs to be done to make them employ- 
able. “The Negro learned that there were 
more than 100 places that were willing to 
hire him. In the past they have tended to 
go to just a few companies they knew hired 
Negroes, but through the fair they learned 
that employment conditions have changed,” 
he added. 

On the other side, he said, employers found 
out that there was an available labor supply. 
Says Mr. Johnson “one man told me, ‘In a 
whole year of interviewing, I haven't talked 
to this many people.“ 

— LAWRENCE S. Connor, 


Water Pollution Control 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 
e 
Friday, September 30, 1966 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 16076) to amend 
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the Federal Water Pollution Control Act in 
order to improve and make more effective cer- 
tain programs pursuant to such act. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of HR. 16076, 
a bill to amend the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act in order to improve and 
make more effective certain programs 
pursuant to such act. In so doing I first 
would like to commend the Honorable 
GEORGE FALLON, the chairman of the 
Public Works Committee, the Honorable 
JOHN BLATNIK, the chairman of the Riv- 
ers and Harbors Subcommittee which 
drafted this legislation after very com- 
prehensive hearings and consideration, 
and also the Honorable WILLIAM CRAMER, 
the ranking minority member of the 
Public Works Committee, for their lead- 
ership in bringing to the floor of the 
House of Representatives a very compre- 
hensive bill which I believe will go a long, 
long way toward solving the very com- 
plex and damaging problems of water 
pollution. 

Many areas of the Nation have suf- 
fered very serious droughts. This has 
brought clearly to our attention the im- 
portance of our water resources to the 
basic foundation of our ecenomy. It is 
not well enough that we develop these 
resources through multiple-purpose proj- 
ects and other ways if pollution of our 
rivers, our streams, and our lakes steals 
from us the value of this water. We have 
only to look out the window down at the 
Potomac River to realize the price we 
must pay for pollution. 

Hopefully throuvth the efforts of this 
bill we will be able to invest in pollution 
control and prevention, and investment 
which I feel would return great divi- 
dends. This is especially true of the 
preventive steps which should be taken 
before the situation becomes as desperate 
as it now has become in many of your 
water sites. I should point out that just 
a short time ago the President in dis- 
cussing the question of pollution pointed 
out an example of waste resulting from 
pollution said: 

This is water that could be used and re- 
used, if treated properly. Today it is ravaged 
water—a menace to the health. It flows use- 


lessly past water-hungry communities to an 
indifferent sea. 


Mr. Speaker, turning to my own State 
I feel that we have had a good program 
of water pollution control. However, 
testimony before the Public Works Com- 
mittee clearly shows that we must have 
further assistance if we are to solve com- 
pletely the problems, which in many in- 
stances are bistate in nature. A good 
example of this is Lake Tahoe on the 
California-Nevada line. I am very ap- 
preciative that the Rivers and Harbors 
Subcommittee, under the leadership of 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
BLATNIK] held hearings at the lake and 
considered firsthand problems which we 
are facing there. At these hearings a 
number of preventive and corrective 
measures were proposed. These are in 
the nature of minimum requirements. 

While the lake's crystal-clear waters 
now exceed drinking water standards, 
the threat of degradation is being posed 
by rising population, millions of visitors, 
and sewage secpage into the lake from 
the cesspools and septic tanks that still 
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provide the principzl mode of waste 
treatment. Through the development of 
a basin plan which is authorized by this 
legislation and thruogh the other pro- 
groms provided for in this legislation we 
should be able to overcome the pollution 
problem which if unconquered will de- 
stroy one of the Nation’s most scenic 
spots. 

Certainly there are other areas 
throughout the country which are ex- 
periencing similar problems: All are 
worthy of consideration and assistance 
at the Federal level. Therefore let us 
today give our support to the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act and there- 
by show the Federal Government will 
continue to accept its responsibility in 
the field of pollution control by pro- 
viding for the development of basin 
pollution control and abatement plans 
through the establishment of additional 
incentives; by increasing grants under 
the existing program from waste treat- 
ment; and by making certain other pro- 
visions. 


The Role of the Hearing Examiner in the 
Settlement of Formal Complaints by 
the National Labor Relations Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include the following speech delivered 
by the Honorable John H. Fanning, 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board, and a fellow Rhode Islander, at 
the fourth annual seminar sponsored by 
the Federal Trial Examiners’ Conference 
and the Graduate School of Public Law 
of the George Washington University on 
September 27, 1966: 

Tue ROLE or THE HEARING EXAMINER IN THE 
SETTLEMENT OF FORMAL COMPLAINTS BY THE 
NATIONAL LaBor RELATIONS BOARD 

(Remarks by Board Member 
Jobn H. Fanning) 

One of the great privileges of being a Board 
Member is the opportunity it gives you to 
attend conferences such as these to inter- 
change ideas and experiences. So I express 
to Professor Davison my real pleasure in 
being invited to attend this meeting. The 
subject we are discussing is a major factor 
in the orderly administration of justice. 
Without the active cooperation of Hearing 
Examiners in this and other areas the Board 
would find it even more difficult to handle 
its overwhelming caseload. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 19668, 
there were 28,993 new cases filed with the 
Board. This was more than a 72 percent 
Increase over the number of cases filed in 
fiscal year 1958, my first year with the Board. 
If the increase in cases filed continues at 
the Indicated rate of 8 percent to 9 percent 
a year, we will possibly reach the point be- 
fore the year 1980 of having to dispose of 
50,000 cases a year. Despite this deluge of 
new cases, the Board, by means of improved 
internal procedures and the congressionally 
authorized delegation of authority to its 
Regional Directors in representation cases, 
has been able to increase the number of con- 
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tested unfair labor cases decided at Board 
level from 222 in 1958 to 777 in fiscal year 
1966. But it is obvious that the historical 
methods for handling cases will not be sufi- 
cient to handle the expected increase in the 
volume of cases filed. In view of our con- 
stantly rising caseload, we are forced to find 
new ways to expeditiously handle our case- 
load in order to avoid being swamped by 
the tide. And all of you are familiar, I 
know. with the proverb Justice delayed is 
Justice denied.” 

To alleviate this problem, I and other 
Members of the Board and the General Coun- 
sel have supported a delegation of author- 
ity to Trial Examiners in unfair labor prac- 
tice cases comparable to the delegation now 
existing in the representation case area. 
Despite the seemingly obvious advantages 
to be gained from such a procedure, support 
for it has been sparse, the Bar apparently 
is not yet persuaded of its merit, and chances 
for a change in the statute appear unlike- 
ly in the immediate future? 3 

Another device which can be of great as- 
sistance to us In disposing of the volume 
of cases reaching the forma] complaint 
stage—and which is attracting increased at- 
tention—is the technique known as settle- 
ment procedure. The weapon is not new and, 
in fact, has long played a large part in the ac- 
tual enforcement of the Act“ Because liti- 
gation is the aspect of Board procedure which 
receives the principal attention of the com- 
mentators and the public, it tends to ob- 
scure to a significant degree peaceful means 
of adjustment such as settlements, Thus, in 
fiscal year 1966, the Board and the General 
Counsel settled a total of 4.261 cases, Of 
these, 1,015 were settled after the complaint 
issued and before the opening of a hear- 
ing, and 161 were settled after the opening 
of the hearing but before the issuance of the 
Hearing Examiner's Decision; 82 of these 
constituted informal but written settle- 
ments; 61 provided for a Board Order (and 
54 of these also provided for a consent de- 
cree) and 18 cases were adjusted by the 
parties themselves on their own initiative 
and without the necessity of a written set- 
tlement agreement. As can be seen, it is 
the historical and well established policy 
of the Board to provide full opportunity to 
the parties to reach a satisfactory dispo- 
sition of the issues as an alternative to liti- 
gation, by encouraging settlements which 
will effectuate the purposes of the Act. 

This brings us to the specific subject of 
this conference—the role, if any, of the Hear- 
ing Examiner in the settlement process. I 
say “if any” because the National Labor Re- 
lations Act does not specifically mention 
such activity by Examiners, It has been 
argued that Section 4(a) of our Statute 
which forbids conctliation and mediation by 
the Board, also forbids settlements. How- 
ever, as noted, by the Board in rejecting this 
argument in Hibbard Dowel Co.‘ the ordi- 
nary meaning of those words, conciliation 
and mediation, would not include settle- 
ments. Nor is the legislative history of the 
original Act of much aid. Thus, while there 
appear to be certain statements which seem 
to foster an anti-settlement position? These 
remarks, when read in the context of the 
entire legislative history, merely indicate that 
Congress did not want an employee to yield 
to employer pressure by settling his case 
without the approval of the Board. 

Under this interpretation once Congress 
established a statutory minimum standard, 
a waiver of that minimum standard because 
of an inequality of bargaining power would 
be contrary to Congressional purpose, espe- 
cially where the statutory right that ls waived 
was conferred on the private party to effectu- 
ate our legislative policy affecting the public 
interest“ However, where the settlement 
must be approved by the General Counsel 
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and submitted to the judicial scrutiny of a 
Hearing Examiner and the Board, the em- 
ployee is sure to receive the protection re- 
quired by the Act. 

While there is nothing in the Act or its 
legislative history denying the power to en- 
courage settlement, such a grant of power 
may be found by implication in Section 
10(6) of our Act. This Section establishes 
as the two main functions of the Hearing 
Examiner the authority to conduct hearings 
and to recommend decisions. In performing 
these functions, the Hearing Examiner has 
powers analogous to that of a trial judge.’ 
Like a trial judge, the Examiner is not re- 
quired to sit idly by and permit a case to be 
litigated where the parties, if encouraged 
by him, would be willing to settle. This is 
a discretionary prerogative of which trial 
judges frequently avail themselves and it is 
& proper exercise of judicial authority. The 
Hearing Examiner's in this respect 
are strengthened by Section 7(b)(6) of the 
Administrative ure Act which provides 
that: “officers presiding at hearing shall have 
authority, subject to the published rules of 
the agency and within its powers, to... 
hold conferences for the settlement or sim- 
plification of the issues by consent of the 
parties 

Following the approval of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act in 1946, the Board amend- 
ed its rules and regulations to accord with 
Section 7(b) of that Act“ Thus, Section 
102.35(g) states that the Hearing Examiner 
at a Board hearing “shall have authority, 
with respect to cases assigned to him, be- 
tween the time he is designated and transfer 
of the case to the Board... . to hold con- 
ferences for the settlement or simplification 
of the issues by consent of the parties, but 
not to adjust cases.” As can be observed, this 
provision follows closely the wording of Sec- 
tion 7(b) of the APA except that it denies 
the Hearing Examiner the power “to adjust 
cases,” and like its counterpart is designed 
to expedite and administrative hearing be- 
Tore the Board without impairing the right 
of the parties to participate in such pro- 
ceedings. 

As you carefully examine the Board's regu- 
lation, you will find only “an invitation” to 
the Hearing Examiner to use the settlement 
process if he so chooses. It does not inform 
the Examiner specifically what steps he 
should take towards the encouragement of 
a case settlement. It is not mandatory and 
contains little in the way of detailed proce- 
dure,” There have been demands both from 
within and without the Congress that set- 
tiement procedures used by administrative 
agencies be made mandatory and be set forth 
in greater detail. I am not persuaded that 
those suggestions have merit. Changing the 
settlement process to make it mandatory 
might result only in a misuse of the Hear- 
ing Examiner's time. For example, where 
the issues turn on complex factual patterns 
and/or novel legal concepts, a mandatory 
procedure would unnecessarily add to an 
Examiner's workload and might become a 
perfunctory exercise by both him and the 
lawyers involved, rather than the useful and 
helpful tool it should be. Moreover, under 
such an approach it would become possible 
for a party, by an offer of a settlement, or 
a series of amended offers of settlement, to 
delay the hearing for an unduly protracted 
period, thereby defeating the purpose of the 
Statute. Under the discretionary procedure 
that now exists at the Board, the Examiner 
has it within his power to control the set- 
tlement discussion by allowing time to ex- 
plore fully all settlement possibilities, while 
not permitting the hearing to drag out un- 
necessarily. 

The reason behind the lack of detatis in 
the Board's procedure lies in our belief that 
there is no magic formula for a successful 
settlement pocess. Indeed, the very nature 
of the process requires a rather large dose 
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of flexibility for its maximum effectiveness, 
rather than rigid formalistic devices. Under 
our approach, the Examiner is guided by 
considerations of the type and posture of 
the case before him as to the best methods 
to be used. Whether he actually accom- 
plishes a settlement will depend upon a myr- 
iad of factors including his skill which will 
be gained primarily from experience. 

The settlement process can provide quite 
a delicate task for the Examiner in that he 
must be able to discuss the law and facts 
involved without commenting on the merits 
of the case. If the Examiner does become 
involved in the merits of the case, he lays 
himself open to a later charge of bias and 
prejudgment. The same ts true If he placed 

e on one or all parties to settle. As 
for this latter point it must be remembered 
that both under the APA and our Act, the 
Examiner does not possess the full authority 
of a trial Judge to exert pressure on the par- 
ties to make them cooperate. One notable 
distinction—which is required by both the 
Act" and the Board's regulations” is that 
the Examiner's power to encourage settle- 
ment, does not include the power to mediate 
or conciliate a dispute between the parties. 

The Board as early as 1958 in the Hibbard 
Dowel case * indicated that a Hearing Exam- 
iner's intervention in the actual settlement 
negotiations might lead to bias and prejudice 

In that case, the Hearing Examiner, in try- 
ing to settle a refusal to bargain case had 
urged that the parties continue bargaining, 
suspended the hearing for that purpose, and 
actually attended bargaining sessions. While 
it was perfectly proper for the Examiner to 
urge the parties to settle by suggesting con- 
tinued bargaining and to temporarily ad- 
journ while the parties were attempting to 
settle, we felt that his conduct, particularly 
his pressurizing the parties into bargaining 
and his presence during the bargaining ses- 
sion, while it did not constitute conciliation 
or mediation, might have created an appear- 
ance of such. Consequently, we suggested to 
the Examiner that discretion dictated that 
he abstain from such conduct. 

Lest the above mislead you into thinking 
that we at the Board are constantly troubled 
by Hearing Examiners meddling in the merits 
of cases during settlement conferences, let 
me set the record straight. Since I have 
been a member of the Board, the Hibbard 
Dowei case has been the only case of its 
nature to reach the Board (and even here 
no violation was found). In fact, when we 
undertook in 1964 to examine the actual 
practices of Hearing Examiners in the set- 
tlement of cases, we found that a fairly sub- 
stantial number of Examiners engaged in no 
action to secure settlements. As a result of 
this study, Chairman McCu.tocn in an in- 
ternal memorandum addressed to all the 
Hearing Examiners has called on them to 
affirmatively Interest themselves in the set- 
tlement of cases and to exert their best ef- 
forts, consistent with their role as imparti- 
al triers of cases, to present to the parties 
full opportunity for settlement. This con- 
tinues to be our firm and active policy. 


Footnotes 


*Fanning, Procedural Reform—First Step 
Towards a More Effective National Labor 
Policy, 60 LRRM 236 (1965). 

*In August of this year the Committee on 
Practice and Procedure under the National 
Labor Relations Act of American Bar Associ- 
ation by a divided vote went on record as op- 
posed to this procedure. 62 LRRM 292-293 
(1966). 

3 Wallace Corp. v. NLRB, 323 U.S. 248, 
253-4 (1944). 

119 NLRB 1763, 1765 (1958). 

»The House Report states that “the law 
must have application in all cases, and must 
not be haggled about or compromised be- 
cause of the exigency of a particular situa- 
tion or the weakness of a particular employee 
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group as against a more powerful employer.” 
2 Leg. Hist. of NLRA, 1935 p. 2922. Senator 
Wagner declared that settlement was not 
suited to the purpose of the Act since it was 
“intended for universal application, not uni- 
versal modification” and the “practical effect 
of letting each disputant bargain and haggle 
about (unfair labor practices) is that the 
weakest groups which need its basic pro- 
tection most receive it the least.” Ibid p. 
2967. 

* Compare, D. A. Schulte v. Gangi, 328 U.S. 
108 (1946). 

* Bethlehem Steel Co. v. N.L.R.B., 120 F. 
2d 641, 652 (D.C. Cir. 1941). 

*See also Section 5(b) of the APA which 
states that the “agency shall afford all in- 
terested parties opportunity for (1) the sub- 
mission and consideration of.. others of set- 
tlement, or proposals of adjustment where 
time, the nature of the proceeding and the 
public interest permit, and (2) to the extent 
that the parties are unable so to determine 
any controversy by consent, hearing, and 
decision upon notice and in conformity with 
Section 7 and 8.” It is clear from the word- 
ing of this section that the action contem- 
plated in this section occurs prior to the as- 
signment of a case to a Trial Examiner. 

"Spector Freight System 141 NLRB 1110 
(1963). 

“This lack of detalls is very noticeable 
when compared to the procedures used in 
other agencies such as the CAB (14 CFR Sec. 
302, 23 and Sec. 302.6), I. C. C. (49 CFR Sec. 
168), FCC (47 CPR Sec. 1.813), SEC (17 CFR 
Sec, 201.3), and FPC (18 CFR Sec. 1.118). 

u As noted earlier Section 4(a) contains 
a prohibition against the Board engaging in 
conciliation and mediation. The purpose be- 
hind this section was that Congress wanted 
to prevent a conflict or duplication between 
the activities of the Board and the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 2 Leg. Hist. 2922 (1935). 

“Section 102.35(g) authorizes settlement 
efforts short of intervention in actual negoti- 
ations and pressure for the acceptance of 
specific proposals or the terms of the settle- 
ment. 

13119 NLRB 1763, 1765 (1958). 


Report on the 2d Session of the 89th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, as we come 
to the end of the 2d session of the 89th 
Congress, it is appropriate that I report 
to the constituents of the Second District 
of Kansas on my stewardship of their 
office in Washington. 

This report will go to every post office 
patron in the district and will give each 
household a summary of my activities 
with respect to my committee work, my 
legislative record, and my yoting record. 

The report follows: 

OCTOBER 1966: THe WINDUP OF THE 89TH 

Some people have labeled the 88th Con- 
gress as “the Action of Congress," If this 18 
“truth in labeling,” then I’ve been where the 
action is. 

What was supposed to be merely a session 
of perfecting, elaborating and refining the 
hastily-drawn legislation of the first session, 
turned into a pressure-packed parade of new 
legislative proposals, which at the time this 
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report was prepared, had dragged on for 
nine months with adjournment still uncer- 
tain. 

Since it is traditional for the Second Dis- 
trict Congressional office to make a report on 
each session of Congress in October, this 
report is going out to all constituents this 
month even though Congress has not ad- 
journed. If significant actions take place 
between now and adjournment, I will follow 
up with a supplement to make certain that 
a complete report on the session exists. 

VIETNAM AND INFLATION 


Although the legislative pace and the 
record-breaking production of the first ses- 
sion haven't been matched in the second year 
of the 89th, this Congress had to wrestle 
with such major problems as the escalation 
of the war in Vietnam and the escalation of 
inflation at home. There was belated recog- 
nition of the fact that we could only win 
the conflict in Southeast Asia by taking the 
initiative and carrying the war to the ag- 
gressor, Just as belatedly, it finally became 
obvious that inflation would not go away 
and it was necessary for the Administration 
and the Congress to do something about it. 
Even In an inflationary economy, money be- 
came tight, interest rates rose to the highest 
point in 45 years, the home building indus- 
try became the first to feel the pinch, and 
Congress had to devote a great deal of time 
to the consideration of corrective measures. 


HEAVY COMMITTEE WORKLOAD 


Many of these measures came before the 
Banking and Currency Committee of which 
I am a member. This committee was busy 
every month, January through September. 
More than 50 days were devoted either to 
hearings or to executive sessions to consider 
and/or report out legislation. We reported 
out bills on the Participation Sales Act, the 
limitation of interest rates, to increase the 
borrowing authority of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, a Department of 
Transportation, the Demonstration Cities 
Act, The Asian Development Bank and many 
more, Several dealt directly with the infla- 
tionary aspects of the economy; others dealt 
with brand new concepts which could put a 
further strain on the economy because it 
will cost billions to carry them out. 


LEGISLATIVE RBCORD 


As a first-term Member, I feel that I have 
been moderately successful in having several 
of my legislative proposals incorporated into 
bills which have been enacted into law. I 
have in mind such bills as the repeal of the 
excise tax on household type hot. water 
heaters; the reduction of the excise tax on 
telephone service; legislation to insure the 
adequacy of the national freight car supply; 
the 7% increase in Social Security benefits; a 
bill to increase the exemption from duty 
of gifts mailed in combat zones by our sery- 
icemen; the cold war GI Bill of rights; and 
the extension of time to sign-up for medicare. 

Some of the bills I have introduced have 
been acted on in either House or Senate and 
have a good chance of being enacted into law 
before Congress adjourns. They are: legisla- 
tion to permit free air mail privileges for the 
transportation of tape recordings by our 
servicemen overseas; and legislation to give 
Congressional consent to the bi-state com- 
pact between Kansas and Missouri for the 
Kansas City Area Transportation Authority. 

BILLS STILL PENDING 

Several of the bills I authored in the 89th 
Congress are still pending before the com- 
mittees to which they have been assigned. 
I feel all of them are important and should 
merit action as soon as possible: 

H.R. 8769, to establish a policy of uniform 
procedures for real property acquisition. 

HR. 9392, to provide an income tax credit 
for expenses of a college education, 
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HR. 10646, to establish a National Water 
Resources Trust Fund. 

H.R. 10962, the Human Investment Act. 

H.R. 12251, to provide for a 3 percent cost- 
of-living increase for Social Security bene- 
fictaries. 

H.R. 17060, to exclude moving expenses 
from gross income for income tax purposes. 

HR. 17336, a bill tO establish a National 
Commission on Public Management. 

H.R. 17397, to provide for the deduction of 
certain education expenses by teachers. 

H.R. 17774, anti-riot legislation. 

H. Res. 808, to formulate plans for a more 
equitable distribution of research and devel- 
opment funds. 

H.J. Res, 1189, to require 34 vote by full 
membership of Supreme Court on national 
and state constitutional decisions. 


VOTING RECORD 


Here's how your Congressman voted on the 
vital issues before the Second Session of the 
89th Congress. 

Voted for 

Cold War GI Biu of Rights. 

*Extension of Enrollment Date for Medl- 
care. 

*Prohibition of Discrimination in Em- 
ployment. 

Food for Freedom Act. 

Highway and Auto Safety Acts. 

*Anti-Riot Amendment to Civil Rights Bill. 

Increased Borrowing. 

Authority for FNMA. 

Elimination of Title IV of Civil Rights Bill. 

Improvement in Existing Minimum Wage 
Legislation. 

Military Pay Increase. 

Increase Small Business Loans through 
Small Business Adm. 

Voted against 


Acceleration of 1966 Income Tax Payments. 

Uniform Daylight Savings Time, 

Acquisition of Official Residence for Vice 
President, 

Controls on Consumer Credits. 

Participation Sales Act. 

Foreign Aid. 

Increase in National Debt. 

Federalization of Unemployment Compen- 
sation System. 

Indicates similar legislation introduced 
by your Congressman, 


Letter and Resolution of Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF ORECON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been asked to insert in the Recorp the 
following letter from Oregon State Sen- 
ator Ted Hallach: 

To the U.S. Congress: 

The long-term effect of the Russians’ vir- 
tual piracy of the Northwest's offshore fish 
population may have censed for a moment; 
only because their parent canning vessels 
are glutted with a voracious, summer-long 
catch. 

The Russians’ good faith regarding cur 
salmon is questionable. Knowing they had 
already scooped-up a good portion of this 
year's run, they have indicated their vessels 
would be open to U.S. inspection—to prove 
they had ceased catching salmon. Yet our 
own surveillance proves they have continued 
to take these fish. 

Their indiscriminate netting techniques 
can ruin one of my state's most basic indus- 
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tries. Naturally Oregon advocates, most 
earnestly, your passage of H.R. 9531 next 
Monday, as one of the nation’s coastal states, 
dependent economically upon the fruits of 
an adjoining body of water subject to Con- 
gressional flat and international law. 

Extension of territorial limits is not a hos- 
tile act, nor an imperious one, Justification 
for it can be found in similar acts by nations 
throughout the world. The Iceland-Great 
Britain dispute is a case in point. So are 
the postures of Chile and Ecuador, 

Dependent entirely upon your action in 
this matter, I respectfully ask your favorable 
consideration of HR. 9531, else Oregon's 
third largest industry will be destroyed in 
short order. 

Thank you, 
TED HALLACH. 


And I further am offering the follow- 
ing resolution of the Oregon AFL-CIO 
adopted September 15, 1966; 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas, the Russian fishing fleet com- 
posed of well over one-hundred ships, in- 
cluding motherships and large trawlers, 
have been systematically fishing our coastal 
water, and 

Whereas, the Russians are violating all 
conservation measures, depleting our off- 
shore fishing grounds, especially or hake and 
ocean perch, and 

Whereas, the Russian fishing fleet contin- 
ually harass our domestic fishermen creating 
a situation that is intolerable for normal 
fishing operations, and 

Whereas, the loss of fish for processing 
causes unemployment amongst the members 
of the United Packinghouse Food & Allied 
Workers Local 554, AFL-CIO, 

Now therefore, be it resolved the Oregon 
AFL-CIO resolve to assist tn every way pos- 
sible to make the Russian fishing fleet ob- 
serve conservation measures to preserve our 
off-shore fishing grounds, and to urge the 
U.S, House of Representatives to pass H.R. 
9531 (the extension of our fishery zone). 

Passed unanimously by the Oregon AFL- 
CIO Convention on September 15, 1966. 


Freedom Studies Center—A Big Step 
Toward Closing Cold War Education 
Gap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago, I had the privilege of partici- 
pating in the dedication of the Freedom 
Studies Center: a novel and important 
educational institution being established 
near Boston, Va. 

Sponsored by more than 50 leading 
educational and other organizations, the 
center is an embodiment of an imagina- 
tive private response to an urgent pub- 
lic need. 

The purpose of the center, its goals and 
its program, are described eloquently in 
Mr, James J. Kilpatrick’s column yester- 
day in Washington’s Sunday Star. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that Mr. Kil- 
patrick's article will prove of consider- 
able interest to other Members of 
Congress: 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
October 2, 1966] 
A Great CONCEPT; FREEDOM STUDIES CENTER 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

Boston, Va.—The tiny community of 
Boston, Va., lies some 80 miles southwest of 
“Big Washington.” It is 10 miles up the road 
from Culpeper. On to the west lie Scrab- 
ble, Woodville, Sperryville, and “Little Wash- 
ington,” and beyond them lie the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Boston thus is situated in the 
midst of the most beautiful 200 square miles 
in the world, if not in the universe, but until 
last Sunday this wide space on Route 522 
had no other distinction. 

Now Boston, Va., is on the map, If plans 
of the Institute for American Strategy come 
to fulfillment—and these plans already are 
far along—the Institute's new “Freedom 
Studies Center” at Boston one day may be- 
come as well known in its field as the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis or the military acad- 
emy at West Point. The Center, dedicated a 
week ago, has but a single purpose: It is to 
turn out graduates who know as much of the 
tactics and strategy of communism as pros- 
pective admirals know of the tactics and 
strategy of naval warfare. 

Toward this end, the Institute for Amer- 
ican Strategy some months ago acquired a 
671-acre tract of land in Culpeper County, 
a mile or so from the wide space known as 
Boston. The property includes an impres- 
sive stone mansion that rises out of the hills 
as naturally as a granite boulder. From its 
courtyard, one may look to the Hazel River, 
plunging over rapids far below. In the 
middle distance, Black Angus cattle graze on 
green mountain meadows. On beyond are 
the soft and silent mountains, slate blue and 
dark blue, and still darker blue. Here the 
students will come. 

It is important to touch on the setting, 
for the leaders of the Institute for American 
Strategy chose this lovely stillness as delib- 
erately as any Thoreau at Walden Pond. 
They could have established their Freedom 
Studies Center smack in the middle of Big 
Washington or in some giass hutch on the 
Hudson. But their conviction is that men 
who would master great ideas need some 
measure of great tranquility to grasp them 
in. The small community of scholars they 
enyision is not to be distracted by a jangling 
urbanism, pressing in. 

The name of the “Freedom Studies Center” 
is a model of precision. The idea is to bring 
in small groups at first—25 or 30 at a time— 
for seminars of a few days or a few weeks. 
‘Twenty-eight congressional aides came as a 
vanguard to Boston on September 21 for 
four days of intensive studies. The next 
such group may be chosen from industrial 
leaders, then from professors of history and 
political science. In time, as a prospective 
building program moves ahead, most of the 
full-time students (about 400 in all) will be 
graduate students chosen from participating 
universities. They will study freedom, what 
it is, why the West must preserve it, how the 
East would twist freedom into slavery. 

This is training in psycho-political war- 
fare. For those closest to the project, it is 
a dream coming true. 

More than eight years ago, a group in 
Orlando, Fla„ headed by Alan G. Grant, Jr., 
perceived the need for an academy that 
would train key men in government, in the 
armed services, in academia, and in private 
life in certain non-military aspects of Com- 
munist aggression. They envisioned a gov- 
ernment-financed academy, patterned gener- 
ally after West Point and Annapolis. 

The idea was embodied in various House 
and Senate bills, sponsored by members of 
Congress from across the political spectrum: 

PROXMIRE, 


Munpr. The range was as wide in the House. 
But under the wet blankets of the State 
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Department's opposition, the bills regularly 
went to sleep in committee. 

Then the idea developed—and it was a 
better idea in every way—for the proposed 
Academy to be brought into being with 
private funds. The Institute for American 
Strategy, founded in 1958, took the lead. 
Fifty-five educational institutions and major 
organizations offered their support. To date, 
nearly $800,000 has been donated or pledged 
by leading foundations, corporations and in- 
dividuals. A long-range goal has been set 
of $11 million. The land and the manor 
house are bought and paid for. The Center 
is now an institution in being. 

The congressional aides who came here for 
the shaked »wn seminar heard a dozen cold 
war experts—Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Dr. Eleanor 
Dulles, Walter Judd, Allen Dulles. They 
heard Dr. Frederick Barghoorn, of Yale, on 
“Soviet Propaganda with Special Reference 
to Peace and Disarmament Themes.” Two 
spokesmen from the AFL-—CIO’s National 
Maritime Union gave them insight on the 
cold war at sea. By the time the seminar 
ended, their heads were bursting with new 
understanding of the pivotal struggle of this 
century. 

Not one nickel of “CIA money,” or any 
other government money, has gone into the 
Freedom Studies Center. It is intended to 
be the voluntary contribution of a voluntary 
society toward its own survival. The scholars 
and officials who are invited to come here will 
come at their own expense, or on Founda- 
tion grants. And because the Center is not 
an agency of government, it will be free to 
pursue the study of freedom and communism 
untroubled by the inhibitions of diplomacy. 
It is a great concept in terms of the total 
struggle between West and East, as solid as 
the distant mountains, as clear and cold as 
the stream. 


Retirement of Mr. Leon L. Wheeless 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID N. HENDERSON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 30 an able, dedicated em- 
ployee of the Federal Government, Mr. 
Leon L. Wheeless, retired. 

Mr. Wheeless at the time of his retire- 
ment was Director, Civilian Personnel 
Policy, in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. In fact, Leon Wheeless was one 
of the first five civilian employees hired 
by Secretary Forrestal in 1947 in the 
newly created Department of Defense. 
Mr. Wheeless was the first Director of 
Civilian Personnel in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

During my time in Congress, it has 
been a pleasure on numerous occasions 
to work with Mr. Wheeless, especially as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Man- 
power. At all times Leon Wheeless ex- 
hibited a genuine interest in getting all 
the facts and in fairplay. His sense of 
fairness has been outstanding and of 
great beenfit to management, to rank- 
and-file employees and to the Congress. 

Last Friday, the 30th, the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Manpower, Hon. 
Tom Morris, awarded Mr. Leon L. Wheel- 
ess, Director of Civilian Personnel Policy, 
the Department of Defense Distinguished 
Civil Service Award: 
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In recognition of outstanding contribu- 
tions to civilian personnel management in the 
Department of Defense over the past nineteen 
years. Mr. Wheeless’ sound counsel and 
strong leadership have played a major role 
in the refinement of progressive civilian per- 
sonnel policies affecting the nation’s largest 
civilian work force and in the development of 
important personnel legislation and pro- 
grams. His exceptional accomplishments 
have brought him well-merited recognition 
as one of the nation’s top personnel experts 
and have reflected great credit upon himself 
and the Department of Defense. 


Home Rule for Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
17, 1966, on the floor of this House I com- 
mented that on the previous day, with- 
out a dissenting vote, this body reaffirmed 
one of the basic principles upon which 
this great Nation is founded: the right 
to self-determination, the right to choose 
one’s own elected representatives, and 
the right not to be taxed without rep- 
resentation. 

My remarks on that day made refer- 
ence to the fact that we had passed leg- 
islation to enable the island of Guam 
and the Virgin Islands to elect their 
Governors. 

That legislation is now before the Sen- 
ate and I commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following editorial 
broadcast by WTOP here in Washington 
on September 27 and 28, 1966: 


ELECTED Governors ror GUAM AND THE VM- 
GIn ISLANDS? 


This is a WTOP Editorial. 

Anyone with a taste for irony ought to 
take time to read the testimony last week 
before the Subcommittee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs of the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

On September 23rd—that was last Fri- 
day—representatives of Guam and the Virgin 
Islands appeared on Capitol Hill to argue 
for the right to elect the governors of their 
two territories. 

In statements which somehow have a fa- 
miliar ring, the spokesmen outlined the ma- 
turity of Judgment”, the “awareness of re- 
sponsibility”, the “progress and success", the 
loyalty, ingenuity and steadfastness which 
entitle the peoples of Guam and the Virgin 
Islands to choose their own governors. 

Guam, of course, has an elected legisla- 
ture. So do the Virgin Islands. Both of 
these rather distant spots—Guam is about 
10,000 miles from Washington—have been 
determined by Congress to be capable of 
taking charge of a substantial part of their 
own affairs. Now the drive is on for further 
autonomy. For example, the speaker of the 
Guam Legislature told Congress this: To say 
that the people of Guam may elect their own 
legislators and that those legislators may 
legislate with respect to all local matters, 
including the establishment of an independ- 
ent judiciary and the authority to levy taxes, 
but that the people must be satisfied with a 
federally appointed governor is inconsistent 
with the framework of our American system 
of government.” 
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The speaker might be persuaded to write 
some speeches in behalf of the District of 
Columbia. We wonder what he would say 
about the inconsistency of depriving the na- 
tion’s capital of virtually all self-govern- 
ment, even though other, newer areas under 
the American flag already are allowed a 
vastly greater degree of freedom. 

This was a WTOP Editorial, Jack Jurey 
speaking for WTOP. 


Commissioner George H. Hearn Addresses 
the Propeller Club of the Port of New 
York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, the Honor- 
able George A. Hearn, a member of the 
Federal Maritime Commission, delivered 
an address to the Propeller Club of New 
York, on September 26 which I believe 
represents a timely topical representa- 
tion of the Maritime Commission's ap- 
proach to its regulatory problems. Com- 
missioner Hearn, the only lawyer on the 
Commission, emphasized the solid back- 
ing which the courts have given to the 
Commission’s efforts to fulfill its statu- 
tory obligations. I believe that this ad- 
dress reflects a thoughtful and meaning- 
ful approach to maritime regulatory 
problems grounded upon congressional 
5 confirmed by judicial opin- 
ons. 

The address follows: 

It is always a pleasure to return home to 
New York City and it is an especial honor to 
be invited to speak to the Propeller Club 
of the Port of New York, a formidable chap- 
ter of the organization historically and vitally 
concerned with the water borne commerce 
of the United States. I might say as a form- 
er member of the Downtown Athletic Club 
that it is good to be in familiar quarters. 
As you know we Propellerites are preparing 
to convene in Washington, one week from to- 
day for our 40th Convention at the Mayflower 
Hotel and I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to invite you to stop into my office 
while you are in convention. Mary of you 
have availed yourself of this invitation in 
the past and that invitation is a standing 
one. 

As we are all aware these are times of 
change in the world of ocean shipping and 
international commerce. We have witnessed 
the phenomenon of the Common Market in 
Europe, the emergence of the developing na- 
tions as bona fide trading markets, the es- 
tablishment of international conferences re- 
specting tariff barriers regularly convene, a 
hardening of attitudes by some nations re- 
specting the carriage of their commerce on 
their vessels, and the insistence of some na- 
tions to look with askance on the trading 
philosophies of others. Understandably, we 
recognize the concern that every nation ex- 
hibits over the welfare of its own national 
trade. We expect other nations to under- 
stand, if not enthusiastically support, the 
concern that the United States has for its 
own international commerce. There is hard- 
ly a member of the family of nations, I 
suspect, other than the United States which 
has such a large portion of its foreign com- 
merce transported in vessels other than its 
own. 
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I am sure that there is no other nation 
committed on the one hand to a strong na- 
tional merchant marine and on the other 
toward a policy of absolute freedom of choice 
by shippers and consignees of carriers, re- 
gardless of vessel-flag. 

This seemingly cross purpose philosophy Is 
in reality an expression of our need for a 
strong Merchant Marine as an adjunct to our 
National Defense Establishment and a desire 
to encourage an adequate supply of vessel 
services to spur our commercial endeavors. 
This month we celebrate the 50th Anniver- 
sary of the Shipping Act of 1916, truly a 
document which has been rightfully called 
the Magna Carta of ocean shipping, and it 
will also be five years since the 1961 amend- 
ments to the Shipping Act were enacted into 
law. 

We Americans realize that we are doing 
business in the international community, and 
that histories, philosophies, customs, and 
usages differ among nations. We are also 
cognizant of the fact that the overwhelming 
preponderance of our foreign trade involves 
ocean shipping. Different customs and 
usages were conceived in changing times as 
various problems and interests arose. How- 
ever, the way of doing business that has 
made America the colossus of the world is 
based primarily on a non-monopolistic, anti- 
trust, private enterprise system and with 
that in mind, the Shipping Act, emerging 
some 26 years after the passage of the Sher- 
man Anti-trust Act, and modeled somewhat 
after the granddaddy of regulatory agencies— 
the Interstate Commerce Commission—came 
into being. 

The spirit of the Shipping Act is to protect 
the foreign commerce of the United States 
or at least foster it without any foreign or 
domestic impediments, Realizing the day to 
day exigencies of international shipping, the 
Congress has offered steamship companies 
immunity from the rigors of the various anti- 
trust acts by allowing carriers to act in con- 
cert, after, and so long as, their restrictive 
agreements have received the approval of the 
Federal Maritime Commission. This permis- 
sion to the shipping community is an ex- 
plicit accommodation to the philosophies of 
our trading partners, and as a safeguard to 
our own business philosophy the Congress 
has created the regulatory scheme found in 
the Shipping Act and has entrusted to the 
Federal Maritime Commission the respon- 
sibility of even handedly administering that 
statute, Recently, the Supreme Court In 
the Carnation case interpreted Section 15— 
the anti-trust immunity provision—to pro- 
vide that concerted action by cafriers before 
approval or after disapproval of their com- 
pact will subject them to hard money treble 
damages, the damages for which all violators 
under anti-trust statutes are liable. 

It should be quite apparent, since Carna- 
tion, that approval of anti-competitive agree- 
ments continue to be essential. The anti- 
trust immunity extends only so long as the 
agreement stands approved, and the approval 
itself grants immunity only to the matters 
contained in the agreement. 

Almost five: years ago, as I noted earlier, 
the 1961 amendments to the Shipping Act 
were approved. In addition to the Dual Rate 
legislation and the Freight Forwarder legis- 
lation, the 1961 amendments included new 
Section 18(b) relating to tariffs in the in- 
ternational trades. I submit that it was the 
awareness of the Congress and the Adminis- 
tration of the increasing difficulties that 
United States exporters were meeting in 
“selling American” that Section 18(b) (5) 
was added to the Act. As we all know this 
provision charges the Commission with a 
positive role in insuring that ocean freight 
rates in our foreign trades are not so unrea- 
sonably high or low as.to be detrimental to 
our commerce. 

This provision has prompted to cause the 
Commission to institute at least three broad 
investigations in this area, Two have been 
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completed and one is now in the hearing 
stage, 

The Commission's ad hoc, case by case in- 
vestigation of particular trades to determine 
the “reasonableness” of rates involves great 
expenditures of time and money. In my 
opinion, before proceeding against various 
conferences or carriers on a trade wide basis 
the first step, logically, should be the adop- 
tion of some form of a uniform accounting 
system whereby the rates of carriers could 
be measured against their costs of doing busi- 
ness. This is not a novel suggestion on my 
part. In my concurrence in the Iron and 
Steel case, Docket No. 1114, I suggested that 
broad rule making was indicated. 

In the Order of Investigation in the North 
Atlantic—United Kingdom trade case, Docket 
No. 65-45, I reiterated this position and ex- 
pounded upon it in a lecture at Tulane Uni- 
versity last spring, and spelled it out in some 
detail in an interview for Traffic World in 
the issue of May 7, 1966, reprinted in the 
Joint Economic Committee Hearings of May 
19, 1966 appearing at page 628. It is simply 
inconceivable to me that an agency charged 
by statute with overseeing the reasonable- 
ness of ocean carrier rates cannot readily 
determine the carriers cost of doing business. 
In almost every other regulated business, 
from taxicabs to light and power companies, 
the cost of doing business is readily avail- 
able to the overseeing body. Rate making, 
of course, is an inexact science. But its in- 
exactitude Is not a valid reason, in determin- 
ing whether particular rates are reasonable, 
for making guesses based upon secondary or 
specious information. 

In a decision issued scarcely a month ago 
the U.S. Court of Appeal here in New York 
observed that “The Commission is directed 
to disapprove unreasonable rates, and cost 
data and revenue information are highly 
relevant to that issue.“ I am referring to 
the Ludlow case in which records, situated 
abroad, may be reached by a subpoena di- 
rected to a person in this country. But this 
is not novel case law, Both the Kerr case 
in 1960 and the Montship case in 1961 held 
that the foreign location of documents was 
no bar to the Commission's retrieving them. 
Indeed, the body of case law established in 
recent years by Kerr, Montship, Caragher, 
Ludlow, and Carnation have pointed to posi- 
tive judicial support for the full exercise of 
the Commission's responsibilities under the 
Shipping Act. In Kerr and Montship, the 
courts reviewed, among other things, the 
retrievability of documents located beyond 
the territorial limits of the United States by 
the Commission’s predecessor, the Federal 
Maritime Board. 

Each of these cases involved judicial scru- 
tiny of the Board’s orders, issued under Sec- 
tion 21 of the Shipping Act, to secure infor- 
mation for the Board's own regulatory pur- 
poses. In each of these cases the court held 
that there was nothing contained in Sec- 
tion 21 to cover only information in the 
United States. In Montship the Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit 
stated, “If the Board's investigative powers 
were limited to the territorial confines of 
the United States, regulation of foreign flag 
carriers would be hampered to a substantial 
degree.” 


The Caragher and Ludlow cases involve 


the validity of subpoenas issued in proceed- 
ings concerning Section 18(b)(5) of the 
Shipping Act. In Caragher the Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit, here in New 
York, held that a Commission subpoena 
could reach relevant data in investigations 
under Section 18(b)(5) and other sections 
“that give the Commission power to dis- 
approve certain practices in light of broad 
statutory criteria.” Unlike Caragher, Lud- 
low involved the efficacy of a subpoena is- 
sued at the behest of a private complaint in 
a Section 18(5) proceeding aimed at data 
outside the United States, and the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit in conclud- 
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ing that the Commission’s subpoena was 
valid stated “The remaining contention, that 
the Commission is without power to issue a 
subpoena requiring the production of evi- 
dence from outside the United States, is 
surprising as a matter of common sense,” 

These four cases make relevant data re- 
trievable no matter where located at the in- 
stance of the Commission under an order 
issued by the Commission pursuant to Sec- 
tion 21 or at the instance of the Commis- 
sion’s staff or a private litigant via subpoena, 
and the statement in Ludlow that “The Com- 
mission is directed to disapprove unreason- 
able rates, and cost data and revenue infor- 
mation are highly relevant to that issue.” 
is indicative of the Commission’s need for a 
uniform system of accounts, If in every case 
involving Section 18(b)(5) issues time and 
effort must be spent in judicial enforcement, 
the delay becomes intolerable. Justice de- 
layed is justice denied. 

Iam very serious about the desirability— 
the need, really—of the Commission to have 
data respecting the carrier's cost of doing 
business. And gentlemen, the Commission 
only last week decided to push vigorously 
for a comprehensive system of uniform ac- 
counts in our domestic trades, in further- 
ance of the bills introduced in the Congress, 
at our request last February by Senator 
MAGNUSON and Congressman GARMATZ. 

The only critical response to my proposal, 
appearing in Trafic World last July was 
posed by Mr. Frederic E. Harmer, Chairman 
of the Committee of European Shipowners. 
Time does not permit, today, a full rebuttal 
to Mr. Harmer's reply, but I would like to 
address myself, briefly, to one of his chief 
points. He states, on page 40 of the July 2 
issue of Trafic World: 

“Freight rates, of course, are only one ele- 
ment in the total cost structure of the de- 
livered export—and a small one at that. If 
the shipowners’ costs are to be taken into 
account all the other costs involved in 
producing and marketing the product if a 
fair balance is to be struck between the 
profits accruing to all those who have had 
a hand in the operation. Does the Commis- 
sioner seriously contemplate a task of this 
magnitude?” 

Apart from the assertion that the ocean 
freight is a small element in a seller's total 
cost structure—I am sure that some of you 
here might quarrel with that—Mr. Harmer 
has confused the issue by referring to the 
total cost of the goods exported. The Fed- 
eral Maritime Commission is not charged by.. 
statute with production costs, or with any 
other costs not falling into the category of 
ocean transportation. Since 1919, when the 
former Shipping Board first passed upon 
the subject, determinations of the reason- 
ableness of ocean rates have excluded ques- 
tions of shippers’ “profitability.” Further, 
we are not charged with striking a fair bal- 
ance between all parties contributing to the 
product. What we are charged with, how- 
ever, is seeing to it that unreasonable freight 
rates do not deter our foreign commerce. 
And I submit that a uniform system of ac- 
counts would give us a valuable and mean- 
ingful measurement aid in carrying out our 
statutory responsibility. 

Mr. Harmer's statement that my proposal 
“might sound feasible and even reasonable” 
were it not for “the complexities of rate- 
making" and “the thousands of different ar- 
ticles" involved in an ocean tariff itself con- 
tains the germ of the rejoinder: many Con- 
tainer tariffs recite Freight All Kinds rates, 
and are you transportation men not familiar 
with “the complexities of rate making” and 
“the thousands of different articles” which 
regulated truck and real carriers hold them- 
selves out to carry? 

In the final analysis, some system of uni- 
form accounts, in international ocean com- 
mon carrier service, is clearly necessary, in 
the trades involving the United States, in 
view of the Congressional mandates welded 
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into the Shipping Act by the 1961 amend- 
ments. I am not wedded to any particular 
version, and I invite comments as to how 
the system could best be devolved. I do 
not envision burdening carriers with a 
mountain of paper-work; or with having a 
government agency second-guess honest and 
legitimate managerial judgments. But I 
firmly believe that carriers could reasonably, 
efficiently, and without substantial added 
expense, furnish data which would establish 
their costs of doing business. And this data 
would be as helpful to them as it would be to 
the Commission. There are few, today, who 
believe that ocean carriers are earning exor- 
bitant profits; there are few, indeed, who 
doubt that carriers have suffered serious 
losses in the past, and that the cyclical turns 
of the industry render their undertakings as 
those involving substantial risk. Compliance 
with a program of accounts, therefore, would 
serye carriers as well as the shipping public. 
The system could serve as a barometer to 
register the justification of Increased rates as 
well as the necessity for downward rate ad- 
justments, 

Gentlemen, for a nation that depends so 
heavily on foreign trade, for a nation that 
has made its international mark on its pro- 
ductive and commercial excellence, and for 
a nation that has committed the Federal 
Maritime Commission to oversee the reason- 
ableness of ocean freight rates, especially 
when in excess of 75% of our international 
trade is accomplished by ships of other na- 
tions, it Is unthinkable that the Commission 
undertakes to adjudge “reasonableness” 
without knowing the cost of doing busi- 
ness—particularly when that data could 
economically be assembled, gathered, and 
analyzed. 

Another point I wish to touch upon today, 
and one which exemplifies this period of 
change or transition in ocean shipping, is 
the posture of our own commerce. We are 
the world's foremost trader, our total com- 
mercial imports and exports dwarf those of 
otber nations, and traditionally, as the 
world’s storehouse, we have enjoyed a trade 
surplus. But this is not a fact which we 
can rely upon to continue without serious 
effort. In 1965 and the first half of 1966, we 
were net importers. Our trade surplus has 
evaporated, and it is incumbent upon us 
all—industry and government—to under- 
take serious efforts to regain our trade sur- 
plus posture. Economies in ocean shipping 
are clearly needed. One way in which econ- 
omies are accomplished—and a way which 
bears our traditional American trademark— 
is the innovation represented by the con- 
talner movement by carriers. This concept 
has been successfully developed in our do- 


mestic trades. Sea-Land, Seatrain, Alaska 


Steam and Matson have striven mightily to 
make containerization a standard in their 
trades. Sea Land, Grace, Export-Isbrandt- 
sen and U.S. Lines, to mention but a few, are 
pioneering this innovation in our foreign 
trades. I truly expect that this development 
will result in shipping economies for all con- 
cerned and consequently will redound to the 
benefit of our export commerce. 

Containerization perhaps will spawn its 
own regulatory problems. But the problem 
here and now is not to stifle this sapling with 
rules and regulations and endanger its 
growth and benefits. The touchstone of our 
regulatory approach to containerization 
must be, as it is in the warp and woof of the 
Shipping Act, “fairness” between carriers and 
between carriers and shippers. The con- 
tainerization program, while no longer in 
the embryo stage, is nevertheless develop- 
mental, and I am sure that the Commission, 
in dealing with this g concept will 
heed the advice of President Johnson, that 
we “concern ourselves with new areas of co- 
operation before we concern ourselves with 
new areas of control.” 


Thank you. 
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Room for Both Park and Port 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
cellent editorial appeared recently in the 
Fort Wayne News-Sentinel, Indiana's 
second largest newspaper covering 
northeastern Indiana, southern Mich- 
igan, and western Ohio. I feel this edi- 
torial, by one of our leading papers, is 
indicative of the real enthusiasm which 
exists in Indiana for both the park and 
the port. The people of Indiana do have 
a zest for the Indiana National Lakeshore 
in answer to Secretary Udall's recent 
mistaken assessment of Hoosier support 
for the park. 

The editorial follows: 

Room ror BOTH PARK AND PORT 


In a rather nasty display of bureaucratic 
temper, Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. 
Udall has threatened to pull Administration 
support out from under the proposed Indiana 
Dunes National Lakeshore park because 
Hoosiers show no “zest” for the project. 

If the Hoosiers, indeed. show no zest in 
the matter, it may be because too many peo- 
ple like Secretary Udall and Congressman 
CHARLES HALLECK haye refused to show any 
spirit of compromise, whatsoever, in making 
plans for both a port and a new National 
park in the area of Northeastern Indiana 
along Lake Michigan. There is room for both 
port and park, and both are needed. 

For some time Hoosiers—most Hoosiers— 
have assumed that both the port and park 
could and would be constructed. They made 
that assumption on the representations of 
the park proponents and of the Indiana State 
Administration, which was committed to the 
port plans. 

Under that assumption, we think it is time 
that the continuous chipping which has been 
carried on by advocates of the port and of 
the park come to an end. Burns Harbor 
and the Lakeshore Park may, by their nature, 
be strange bedfellows. Nevertheless, bedfel- 
lows they will be and their proponents should 
get together and try to work out what is best 
for both. 

CHARLES HALLECK and the Indiana Munici- 
pal League are a little out of touch with the 
times and temper of the American people if 
they think they can send the park plans to 
oblivion with a snap of their fingers. At the 
same time, Secretary of the Interior Udall 
and the backers of the park should quit pick- 
ing at straws like a 300-acre landfill which 
has been on the books for three years. 

Udall has compared the landfill proposal 
with the building of “a steel mill on Cape 
Cod,” but he should remember that he is not 
proposing a park on Cape Cod, he is propos- 
ing one on Indiana's short frontage on Lake 
Michigan—a frontage which already is 
heavily industralized. 

Somehow, we get the impression that he 
contemplates the park as a sort of “wilder- 
ness area” within an automotive “stone's 
throw” of Chicago. No amount of wishful 
thinking will make it that. It will be a rec- 
reation area. As much of its natural and 
biological heritage should be preserved as is 
possible. 

Much has been said (and denied) regard- 
ing a “compromise” agreement under which 
both port and park would be built. We do 
not know who participated in the agreement 
and we do not know exactly what was agreed 
to. But it is fairly certain that there was 
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some such a compromise, or the port project 
would not have gotten off the ground or in 
the water, as the case may be. 

In short, it is time that the official agen- 
cies involved—the State Administration, In- 
diana’s Senators and Congressmen, the Army 
Engineers, and the Department of Interior— 
get together and work out a detailed plan 
which will provide for optimum development 
of both the park and the port, and that with 
a minimum of outside interference. The 
job will not be easy, but it is necessary. 

The time for nit-picking is over. 


Last Chance for the Dunes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


or MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an excellent editorial appearing in the 
Washington, D.C., Post, of Monday, Oc- 
tober 3, 1966, urging preservation of one 
of the few remaining great potential na- 
tional park and recreation areas in the 
Midwest. 

Time is running out for the saving of 
this precious resource for the future and 
if this Congress is to carry out its re- 
sponsibility to the future and to bear 
trust with those who will live on this 
greatly crowded continent in the future, 
preservation of the Indiana Dunes is of 
the most vital importance and must be 
accomplished during this Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

Last CHANCE FOR THE DUNES 


The House of Representatives will have |ts 
last chance to save the Indlana Dunes this 
week. The bill to create the Indiana Dunes 
National Lakeshore took a severe blow when 
the House Interior Committee knocked out 
of the proposed park area the sections known 
as the West Beach and the Burns Bog. But 
a group of conservation-minded legislators 
will offer an amendment to restore the 
beautiful, mile-long West Beach, and an open 
rule granted by the Rules Committee will 
permit them to obtain a vote on It. 

The Senate has twice voted for a Dunes 
Park on the shore of Lake Michigan with 
enough land to provide recreation for the 10 
million people living in the general area and 
at the same time to preserve the natural 
beauty of the dunes. The bill that will go 
before the House in less favorable. It would 
create a park of 6000 acres, even with the 
West Beach amendment, as against 9000 
acres provided by the Senate bill. Sponsors 
of the project believe, however, that this 
would make it possible to serve the ends of 
both recreation and conservation on a choice 
and vital waterfront. 

The proposed park is still in danger from 
industrial encroachments and the artificial 
harbor authorized by the State of Indiana. 
While this lack of cooperation on the part 
of the state is deplorable, it is nevertheless 
possible to have the park and the harbor too. 
The important thing at the moment is to 
make the park a reality by passing an 
amended House bill and effecting a prompt 
compromise with the Senate. The fight 
against undersirable encroachments and 
possible pollution of the lake by industrial 
wastes can then be carried on from a secure 
footing. If the bill should fail, the dunes 
will be irretrievably lost. 
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Legislators ought to put aside the foolish 
comments that these dunes are no Grand 
Canyon or Yosemite Valley. The over- 
shadowing fact is that they provide a 
natural playground and an attractive retreat 
close to an enormous metropolitan region 
now singularly devoid of national parks. A 
new park in this spot has the support of 
the President, the country's leading con- 
servationists and millions of citizens. The 
House should not let them down. 


In Commemoration of the Immmigration 
Act of 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I recall, 
with a sense of humble pride, that occa- 
sion, 1 year ago today, when I witnessed 
the signing of the reform amendments 
to the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
The true spirit of equality, so steeped in 
American tradition, became part of our 
immigration laws that day replacing na- 
tional origins, after over 40 years, as cri- 
teria for selecting immigrants to the 
United States. That system, and I do 
not wish to eulogize it today, was based 
on the fallacious belief that the place of 
birth, or the racial origin of a human 
being, determined the quality of a level 
of man's intellect or his moral character, 
or his suitability for assimilation into our 
Nation and our Great Society. 

I mention this discarded system only 
to revel in its repeal. One of the very 
first speeches I made in this Congress 
over 40 years ago was directed against 
the national origins theory devised back 
in 1921. Although the reform was a 
long time in coming, the fruit of the 
lengthy labor is sweet. 

The legislation enacted last year was a 
monumental step in establishing an im- 
migration policy consistent with our 
times and based upon a man's family re- 
lationship and value to the United 
States. 

We must make certain that this legis- 
lation which has eliminated discrimina- 
tion on its face does not fortuitously re- 
sult in a supine discrimination. 

No legislation is without imperfection. 
During the course of the last year, cer- 
tain provisions of this legislation have 
raised doubt of their feasibility. The 
provisions requiring a labor certification 
have proved to be a burden, both on the 
intending immigrant and on the peti- 
tioning citizen. Provisions setting forth 
waiver procedures for certain grounds of 
excludability are inadequate. We have 
had a chance to see the law in operation. 
We must use our legislative machinery to 
make the necessary adjustments and 
corrections. = 

I herald this day because we need not, 
as we have over so many decades, hide 
our eyes in shame to the other nations of 
the world for the way we admit their 
people to our country. 
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Letter to a Dairy Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERNON W. THOMSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, my distinguished colleague 
Met Lamp, has written a letter to a 
dairy farmer friend of mine which I com- 
mend to the attention of all my col- 
leagues. 

Met LAlnp represents the district that 
produces more milk and cheese than any 
other district in the Congress. There- 
fore, he is particularly well qualified to 
discuss the very critical problems the 
dairy farmer—and, indeed, all farmers— 
face in this country as a result of recent 
Johnson-Freeman administration ac- 
tions. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert 
Met Larrp’s letter to my dairy farmer 
friend in the Recorp: at this point, 

The letter referred to follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 29, 1966. 

Dran Jonn: With one out of every nine 
workers in agriculture, our state has a vital 
interest in the policies made in Washington 
that affect agriculture. 

For six years now, national farm policies 
have been set by a Democratic Administra- 
tion that controls both the Executive Branch 
and the two Houses of Congress by better 
than two-to-one majorities; Many feel that 
the Johnson-Freeman farm policies, espe- 
cially in recent months, are part of a program 
that will liquidate the dairy farmer in Wis- 
consin, They know that these policies al- 
ready have driven a great many of our 
farmers off the land. 

Today, contrary to the glowing reports we 
often hear from Secretary Freeman, many 
farmers are suffering. As the trend con- 
tinues toward larger farms, the smaller 
farmer without the capital or the ability to 
expand is being squeezed out of business, 
One major factor is that at the very time 
when the bargaining power of our farmers 
in the marketplace is on the increase, the 
Freeman Administration has done nothing 
to control foreign imports of dairy products 
produced under unsanitary conditions 
abroad. 

Let's look for a moment at the situation 
facing our dairy industry today thanks 
largely to ill-advised government policies. 
In recent weeks and months, there have been 
several major indications that the dairy 
farmer has become the ‘whipping boy“ of 
this Administration. They include the 
President's proposal to cut back drastically 
the school milk and school lunch programs, 
the Administration’s decision to put dairy 
substitutes on Air Force and Army menus, 
the President's urging of the Nation's house- 
wives to stop buying dairy products as one 
way of curbing inflation, the unrealistic 
dairy price support announcement of last 
March, and the opening of the U.S. market 
to foreign cheese produced under unsanitary 
conditions abroad, 

Since last I wrote to you several weeks ago, 
my efforts and those of many of my col- 
leagues here in the Congress who have an 
interest in agriculture have been partially 
successful. For example, we succeeded in 
defeating the President's proposal to cut 
back the school milk and school lunch pro- 
grams and persuaded the Secretary of Agri- 
culture that his March price support an- 
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nouncement of $3.50 per hundredweight for 
3.7 percent butterfat milk was unrealistic 
($3.31 for 3.5 milk). The Secretary has since 
raised that price to $4.00 per hundredweight 
for 3.7 milk ($3.75 for 3.5 milk). This new 
announcement is far below market prices. 

Even so, these reversals in Administration 
policy were too little and too late. Many of 
our farmers continue to leave the farm, and 
the other damaging Administration policies 
continue in effect. One of the most impor- 
tant failures of the Freeman Administration 
has been its reluctance to use Section 22 of 
the Agriculture Adjustment Act to curb for- 
eign imports of dairy products produced 
abroad under unsanitary conditions. As a 
result Colby cheese and other dairy products 
come into this country and compete un- 
fairly with American produced goods. 

Our dairy industry in Wisconsin must meet 
rigid standards imposed by the USDA, the 
FDA, the U.S. Public Health Service, the Wis- 
consin Department of Agriculture and the 
Wisconsin Public Health Service. Foreign 
producers are not required to meet these 
same standards. Wisconsin's dairyland 
wants no special treatment, It merely wants 
to compete on an equitable and fair basis. 
Yet the double standard of imposing rigid 
conditions on Wisconsin farmers while let- 
ting foreign producers escape these stand- 
ards is rank discrimination against our own 
people and should be stopped. 

The Communist country of Bulgaria un- 
bellevably can freight Colby cheese to New 
York and offer it on the American market at 
10 cents below what Wisconsin producers can 
make it for because foreign countries do not 
have to meet Wisconsin or US. standards. 
It is simply not right for dairy producers in 
foreign lands to be given preferential treat- 
ment over our own farmers by the Johnson- 
Freeman Administration. It is time Secre- — 
tary Freeman utilized his authority under 
Section 22 to give our farmers and proces- 
sors equal opportunity to compete with for- 
eign goods. = 

Secretary Freeman's reported elation over 
a drop in farm prices recently distressed all 
farmers in America. Statements like Assist- 
ant Secretary Schnittker's do the same thing. 
By inference, he wrote off as uneconomical 
and needless more than two million of Amer- 
ica's small farms and farmers. I have tried 
repeatedly to impress on Secretary of Agri- 
culture Freeman the necessity for taking a 
fairer and more realistic attitude toward this 
country's farmers. I will continue to do 80. 
My own program for improving Wisconsin's 
farm income is attached to this letter. 

Best regards, 
MEL Lamp. 

Larp ProcraM To Improve WISCONSIN'S 

Farm INCOME 


1. Support the free flow of milk in inter- 
state commerce, meeting the US. Public 
Health Code provided in Laird bill, H.R. 2059. 

2. Support the Laird Self-Help Dairy Sta- 
bilization bill, H.R. 1559, which would assure 
farmers a strong bargaining position in the 
marketplace. 

3. Encourage a program of low-interest, 
long-term loans to farmers for the purpose 
of buying modern equipment and machinery 
in order to help save the family-sized farm. 

4, Continue support for the Food for Peace 

the Welfare Distribution Program, 
the School Lunch Program and the School 
Milk Program, y co-sponsored by the 
late Representative August Andresen of 
Minnesota and myself, as an economic bene- 
fit to the farmer and the nation. 

5. Adequately protect dairy and livestock 
producers from importation of products 
produced under unsanitary conditions 
abroad. 

6. Realistically apply the price support 
program to insure an adequate supply of 
milk in this country. 
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7. Refrain at all time from singling out 
the dairy farmer as the “whipping boy” for 
an inflation that he did not cause buh which 
was caused by the very government which 
now wishes to penalize the farmer. 


Colorado River Review 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr.Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an editorial appearing in the Washing- 
ton, D.C., Post on Monday, October 3, 
1966, urging an intelligent and proper 
compromise solution to the controversy 
existing over the central Arizona project 
and the Marble and Bridge Canyon 
Dams: 

COLORADO River Review 

The restudy of the Colorado River proj- 
ects ordered by Secretary of the Interior 
Udall coincides with a further review of the 
proposals on Capitol Hill, Both efforts are 
salutary. It is now obvious that the con- 
troversial bill, which calls for new power 
dams at Marble and Bridge Canyons, will 
not be passed in the remaining two weeks 
of the present Congress. It would be foolish 
indeed not to use the interval between now 
and next spring for a resurvey of the problem 
Involved. 

Despite the approval of the Colorado River 
bill by the House Interior Committee, it has 
encountered numerous hazards. One is the 
unwillingness of the Administration to give 
it full endorsement, Another is the con- 
filcting views in Congress on the water study 
which the measure calls for. Still more 
serious la the vigorous opposition from con- 
servationist groups protesting against any 
further encroachments on a free-flowing 
Colorado River. 

Secretary Udall's promise to take a fresh 
look at every possible alternative to the pro- 

dams means that his study group 
will investigate the possibility of construct- 
ing nuclear power plants instead. Resort to 
that alternative would undoubtedly provoke 
a major controversy of a different sort. It 
would revive in very pointed form the public 
versus private power struggle. Because of 
the perils implicit in this course the em- 
phasis may well be on other possibilities for 
a compromise solution. 

This newspaper has expressed the belief 
that some means of extending the benefits of 
the Colorado River system to parched Ari- 
zona are essential. We have also strongly 
urged that every alternative to the proposed 
dams be explored, recognizing that the dams 
are designed to produce revenue for a com- 
prehensive Southwest water system and not 
for the conservation of water. We think 
there is room for compromise even if the pro- 
posed use of atomic power is rejected. 

Some months ago we suggested the elimi- 
nation of the Marble Canyon dam and the 
addition of this section of the Colorado 
Gorge to the Grand Canyon National Park. 
Another possible compromise would be re- 
duction of the height of the proposed Bridge 
Canyon dam so that no water would be 
backed into the western end of the park. 

It would also be possible to go ahead with 
the Central Arizona project and postpone the 
construction of both dams, despite the finan- 
cial problem that would thus be created. 
Two arguments for such a course stand out. 
It would save the Government from embark- 
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ing on a costly venture, in terms of both ap- 
propriations and manpower, at a time of 
high economic activity because of the war in 
Vietnam, And it would relleve Congress from 
making a final decision on the dams until 
the proposed water study has been made. 

In other words, the important items con- 
fronting the next Congress in this sphere 
will be the Central Arizona Project and 
the water study. If the Administration and 
Congress should find it feasible to go ahead 
with these undertakings while postponing a 
decision on the power projects, the whole 
country would feel a sense of relief. The 
ultimate decision on the proposed dams could 
be made later in the light of the water com- 
mission’s findings and much more complete 
knowledge about alternative sources of 
power. 


Congressman Gerald Ford Praised by St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the pub- 
lisher and editors of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat were favorably impressed with 
House Minority Leader Geratp R. Forp 
when he recently visited St. Louis and 
they have said so publicly. In an edi- 
torial entitled “Hard-Punching Mr. 
Forp,"’ the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
points up some of the points Congress- 
man Forp made to an audience of sev- 
eral hundred men and women who came 
to learn from him what was going on 
around the country as he saw it during 
his travels. Because we all too often 
hear only when talks do not go over, I 
thought it appropriate to point out that 
the St. Louis talk by GERALD Forp was 
appreciated and welcomed by his audi- 
ence. The full text of the editorial, 
September 16, 1966, follows below: 

HARD-PUNCHING Mu. Forp 

House Republican leader GA R. Fonn 
of Michigan has emerged as perhaps the out- 
standing GOP Congressman capable of the 
tough in-fighting needed an any effective 
campaign, especially from a challenging or 
minority party. He gave an example of his 
aggressive strategy in a talk this week before 
St. Louls Republicans. 

Mr. Fonn made estimates of Republican 
gains in November which were not mere cam- 
paign hyperbole. It is quite possible the 
GOP may win 40 additional seats in the 
House, three to seven in the Senate and three 
or more Governors at the polls this year. 

He gave reasons for his optimistic forecast, 
reaching with unerring instinct for the vital, 
sore spots on the Democratic donkey. 

He cited the wide schism in the Democratic 
party concerning foreign policy, sensationally 
developed over the Vietnam war. He declared 
the Johnson-Humphrey Administration has 
overriding interest in politics rather than 
“sound policy," referring obviously to infla- 
tion and the puny moves to halt its danger- 
ous trend. He added that such a credibility 
gap exists the American people don't know 
what to believe about what emanates from 
the White House. 

Hard-headed politicians behind the Ad- 
ministration scene know these jabs aren't 
just feints at straw targets. Before Novem- 
ber’s ballot, prospects point to a slugging 
campaign. And GERRY Foro will be in the 
vanguard with his toe-to-toe battle tactics. 


October 3, 1966 
I Am an American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, most 
Americans realize that it is necessary to 
do more than just talk about freedom. 
If necessary we must also fight for it. 
We must agree with Thomas Jefferson 
that unfortunately— 

The tree of Uberty must be refreshed from 
time to time with the blood of patriots and 
tyrants. 


One who knows the responsibilities of 
freedom is Comdr. James C. Standish of 
the U.S. Navy. Commander Standish 
submitted a prize-winning essay to the 
Freedom Foundation entitled “I Am an 
American.” 

Commander Standish's essay appeared 
in the September 1966 edition of the 
Newsletter of the Brooklyn Council- 
Kings County Veterans of Foreign Wars 
and it is with pleasure that I commend 
it to the attention of our colleagues: 

I Amt AN AMERICAN 
(By Comdr, James C. Standish, U.S. Navy) 


(A prize-winning essay submitted to the 
Freedom Foundation) 


Burn your draft card, boy. Join the pro- 
test marchers, the teach-ins and ban-the- 
bomb demonstrators, 

Because I am an American I'll protect your 
right of free expression of your ideas. But 
how about some help from you? Or am I 
asking too much in expecting you to help 
combat the communistic menace to your 
rights of free assembly and peaceable protest? 

I understand your fears. I felt them in 
1943 and again in 1952. I feel them again 
today. I will be afraid if I'm assigned to 
duty In Viet Nam just as I was when assigned 
to the Pacific in World War II and to Korea 
in the Korean War. However, if so assigned 
I will go, because, as corny as it may sound, 
it ls my duty to my country. I will go in the 
belief that it will help prevent my children 
from fighting the communists on U.S. soil at 
some later date; or preclude my opportunity 
for the likes of you to advocate surrender to 
communism ät some later date. 

I understand your ignorance of the real 
goals of communism since you have been in- 
fluenced by a few idealistic, highly educated 
boobs who inhabit an unreal world of theory. 
They chose to ignore the stated goals of world 
communism and its oft demonstrated means 
of obtaining these aims in the real world 
that most of us inhabit. They, and you, 
choose to ignore the lessons of history no 
matter how recent they may be. 

I also understand that you have been 
reared in an era of parental permissiveness 
that breeds scorn for discipline, law and or- 
der. It appears to be an era that encourages 
you to disobey any rule that you disagree 
with or did not help make. I recognize this 
environment as the spawning ground for 
your shallow excuse of refusing to participate 
in the Vietnamese War because you did not 
participate in the decision to fight. Did you 
participate in drawing up the Bill of Rights? 
The Constitution? Did you participate in 
the past wars this country fought against 
tyranny and oppression? “Of course not. 
How old do you think I am?” you ask. Do 
you then reject your heritage as an American 
resulting from these actions because you 
were not a participant? Do not the major- 
ity of the voters of the country select the , 
president and the other representatives to 
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make the decisions for the people? In a 
democracy do those who were ineligible to 
vote or who yoted for an unsuccessful can- 
didate forfeit any of their rights and privi- 
leges as free citizens? Are they released from 
any of their responsibilities as citizens? 

Chiid that you are, you want all the privi- 
leges of a free man but not his responsibili- 
ties. Knowing full well that in a free society 
Such as ours, there are, always were and 
always will be parasites like you along for 
the free ride, I will still defend our freedom 
as long as I shall live. 

I will protect our liberty despite your 
shortcomings as long as I shall live. Ifurther 
hope to live long enough to see you learn the 
true meanings of liberty, freedom and com- 
munism, and then in spite of your fears, 
volunteer to serve your country. Only then, 
child, will you realize that freedom is not 
a free ride but it is secured and held at great 
cost. 


ECHO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, a group 
of public spirited citizens in the Eden 
Township area of southern Alameda 
County, Calif., have formed the Eden 
Council for Hope and Opportunity— 
ECHO—to help solve some of the vexa- 
tious problems that confront our country 
today. 

Mrs. Lucy Buchbinder, the wife of a 
prominent physician in the Castro Valley 
area has been the spearhead of this or- 
ganization. Mrs. Buchbinder is recog- 
nized as one of the leaders of her com- 
munity. She is a gal born in Vienna. 

This group has particularly directed 
its activities towards finding housing for 
minority groups. 

One family for whom they were suc- 
cessful in finding such a home has writ- 
ten the President defining their problems 
and the way that it was solved. I make 
the letter of LeRoy and Carolyn Whittle 
to the President a part of these remarks: 

DEAR PRESIDENT JOHNSON: This letter is 
being written to bring to your attention that 
it is taking a lot of volunteers personal time, 
energy, and funds to make possible the sim- 
ple and rightful privilege of each man to own 
his home in an area near his employment and 
within his economical range. 

We are fortunate that after becoming 
totally discouraged we decided to call a phone 
number listed in an advertisement which 
said, “Help in locating housing for minority 
races. This was put into newspapers by an 
organization in the area called E.C.H.O. 
(which I believe is Eden Council for Hous- 
ing Opportunities). Without the help of 
these volunteers we would not at this time 
be buying our own home—in an area a few 
minutes from my husbands work and within 
our own economic range. Our income is 
$13,404 per year at this time and are con- 
sidered in professional positions. Although 
my husband is an employee at the Job. Corp. 
Center at Camp Parks we were denied hous- 
ing in the area both as buyers or renters. We 
were told by one firm they didn't have Negro's 
and did not want any. Other's told us not to 
bother to apply because they wouldn't proc- 
ess our papers while still others accepted 
Our papers, processed them and then turned 
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us down—although F.H.A. had already ap- 
proved the loan. After many hours, days and 
weeks of work by the E.C.H.O. group we are 
at this time living in Dublin and buying our 
own home. The details are too lengthy and 
numerous to list here but if any office of your 
housing program would like them I have a 
year of heart ache to describe. I am sure 
Mrs. Buchbinder would have many things to 
add that she kept from us to protect us 
from further feelings of defeat. Her nightly 
phone calls (toll calls) for four months are 
really what gave us the needed courage to go 
on and hope to someday obtain a home. 

The purpose of this letter is to bring to 
light a few of the names of the people in the 
E.CH.O. organization that donated their 
time to help us and inform us of our rights 
and how to go about getting the end we were 
seeking—a new home, in an area close to my 
husbands employment and in a decent area. 
We are only one couple that has been helped 
by these people and the hours of their volun- 
teer time must run into the thousands and 
I feel these people should have government 
support of some sort to make it easier to con- 
tinue their work—which is really enforcing 
the law of the land. Taxes should pay for 
these jobs as the people causing the trouble 
should be made to pay in some way for what 
they are doing. We certainly hope you find 
it in your heart to look into this or assign 
it to the proper office so that some may see 
that there is a need for a Federally funded 
office or offices in this area and others to help 
each man no matter his color or other cause 
for being one of the minority races. If there 
are funds made available I feel these people 
should be involved in the management of 
the program as they have already shown 
proof of their dedication to the project of up- 
holding our laws and of having the kind of 
open hearts it takes to work with people who 
have tried and tried on their own and finally 
exhausted all they know how to do. 

May I also note that the San Francisco of- 
fice gave a speedy hearing and a lot of time 
to the case before the hearing. Especially 
helpful was Mr. Tuggle—and yet very fair to 
both sides. 

I hope someone takes the time to contact 
the people below and encourage them to con- 
tinue in their work of helping their fellow 
men and also that some form of support is 
found to help these organizations. 

Mrs. Lucie Buchbinder, 5667 Greenridge 
Rd., Castro Valley, California. 

Mr. Ray Marsh, Attorney for E.C.H.O. 

Mrs. ene Weinreb, Member of E.C.H.O. 

Mr. Leonard Heumanns, Friend of E.C.H.O. 

There are others, but these are the ones 
that could provide all the needed information 
on the affairs in this area and the ones we 
were personally involved with. I cannot pos- 
sibly say enough or thank enough Mrs. Lucie 
Buchbinder who was a constant source of 
help and personal guidance through the last 
four months of our waliting period. 

Very truly yours, 
LeRoy and CAROLYN WHITTLE. 

Dus, CALIF. 


-Prayer for the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES M. HANLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 
Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, I was privileged to attend the break- 
fast meeting of the Men's Club of 
Temple Beth El, Syracuse, N.Y. I had 
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the opportunity to talk with the rabbi of 
Temple Beth El, Jacob H. Epstein, and 
I learned of a very fine prayer read 
every week at the temple services. 

The prayer is offered for the President 
and Vice President of the United Státes, 
and the congregation joins in asking the 


‘God of Abraham, the God of Issac, and 


the God of Jacob to bless, protect, help, 
and exalt President Johnson and Vice 
President Humpurey. I was so im- 
pressed with the dignity and the spirit. 
of the prayer that I place it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD so that my colleagues 
may have the opportunity to read it: 
Prayer Reap Every WEEK ar SERVICES, 
TEMPLE BETH-EL, SYRACUSE, NV. ron PRES- 
IDENT LYNDON B. JOHNSON, VICE-PRESIDENT 
HUBERT HUMPHREY 


He who granted victory to kings and 
dominion to princes, his kingdom is a king- 
dom of all ages; he who delivered his servant 
David from the evil sword, he who opened 
a road through the sea, a path amid the 
mighty waters—may he bless and protect, 
help and exalt the President, Lyndon B. 
Johnson and the Vice-President, HUBERT 
HUMPHREY, and All The Officers of This 
County. 

May the supreme King of Kings, in his 
mercy, sustain them and deliver them from 
all distress and misfortune. May the su- 
preme King of kings, in his mercy, inspire 
them and all their counselors and aides to 
deal kindly with us and with ali Israel, In 
thelr days and in our days Judah shall be 
saved, Israel shall dwell in security, and a 
redeemer shall come to Zion. May this be 
the will of God; and let us say Amen. 


Water Pollution Control 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 30, 1966 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 16076) to amend 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act in 


order to improve and make more effective 
certain programs pursuant to such act. 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Howarp], a member of the committee, 
5 minutes. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in wholehearted support of the bill, H.R. 
16076. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to men- 
tion my appreciation for an exemption 
that was made with respect to the pro- 
cedure to be followed in the case of 
regional agencies such as the Delaware 
River Basin Commission and the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. These agencies 
are already directed by law to adopt com- 
prehensive water resource programs for 
their constituent States. The language 
approved by our Committee makes it 
possible for these agencies to submit pol- 
lution control programs directly to the 
Congress for approval, rather than to the 
Secretary. This is a compliment to the 
fine work that has been done in the past 
by the Delaware River Basin Commis- 
sion and to our distinguished colleague, 
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the gentleman from New Jersey IMr. 
Tuompson], who commended that work 
to the attention of the committee. The 
Commission and the residents of the 
Delaware Valley are fortunate to have 
such a forceful spokesman to present 
their cause. 

It is due to his efforts that the resi- 
dents of Sussex, Warren, Hunterdon, as 
well as the counties of Mercer and Bur- 
lington are so well represented here in 
this Congress. 

(Mr. HOWARD asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 


Address by Hon. L. Mendel Rivers, to the 
Navy League, San Diego, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, September 26, Hon. L. MENDEL 
Rivers, the distinguished and incompar- 
able chairman of the House Committee 
on Armed Services, made an outstanding 
address to the Navy League in San Diego, 
Calif. 

In his address, the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Rivers] again 
pointed out the urgent need for modern- 
izing our Navy, and particularly the 
soundness of building nuclear powered 
task forces. He also discussed many 
other subjects of vital interest and con- 
cern to the people of this Nation. His 
remarks should be of interest to every 
Member of this House and to every reader 
of the Recorp. The address follows: 
ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE L. MENDEL RIVERS, 

Democrat, or SOUTH CAROLINA, CHAIRMAN, 

House COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, TO 

THE Navy LEAGUE, SAN Dreco, CALIF., SEP- 

TEMBER 26, 1966 

It is a wonderful experience to be in a 
service-oriented city, surrounded by service- 
motivated people. And it is an even more 
thrilling experience to visit a Naval city that 
can boast one of the finest chapters of the 
Navy League in the United States. 

I don't have to tell this group about sea 


wer. 

There probably isn’t a person in this room 
who can't quote Jack McCain on the impor- 
tance of the sea lanes of the world; or who 
cannot repeat the compelling arguments in 
support of a modern Navy set forth by Bob 
Anderson and his great Copley organization; 
and the incomparable Frank Jameson; and 
speaking of Andersons—let's not overlook an- 
other great one—Admiral George Anderson. 

I don't have to convince you about the in- 
dispensability of our Fleet. We have a great 
Fleet—at present, we are the strongest Naval 
power in the world. But fame is fleeting and 
so is our Naval strength. 

It is tragic that the children in the Penta- 
gon who make decisions don't have the full 
comprehension of sea power that everyone in 
this audience possesses. These boys may 
grow up, but war is no place for a youth-on- 
the-job training program, The lives of our 
sons are too precious to indulge in this kind 
of planning. 

Our Naval strength—particularly our sur- 
face strength—is something like a well that 
has been dug into an underground pool, 
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tapping a. source of water with a limited 
capacity. If a new source isn’t found, some- 
day that water will be gone, Just as our Naval 
strength will someday disappear if we don't 
take the appropriate steps now to prevent 
that from happening. 

A few years ago, I was Chairman of a sub- 
committee that reported to the American 
people and the Congress and the Department 
of Defense about the block obsolescence of 
our Fleet. That situation still exists. We 
are building ships all right, but not neces- 
sarily the right kind in the right number, 

We lack deep penetration Naval gunfire 
support ships; we lack gun-carrying heavy 
units; and those we have are rapidly wearing 
out. We have a gun gap—and no relief in 
sight. 

We have the know-how and the industrial 
capacity to provide nuclear power for the 
major surface segments of our Fleet. But 
we can’t even get a decision from the De- 
partment of Defense to build a new nuclear 
powered frigate. 

The facts that support the construction of 
nuclear frigates so that we can operate nu- 
clear task forces are so overwhelming that 
it is inconceivable to me that anyone can 
dispute them. But they are still being dis- 
puted. 

How can any sensible American question 
the need for a nuclear task force? 

It seems incredible that we have had a 
nuclear capability since 1955, but have not 
launched a single nuclear vessel since the 
Truxtun was authorized by the Congress in 
1961, And I might add that if the Depart- 
ment of Defense had had its way then, even 
the Truxtun would have been conventionally 
powered. 

As far as I am concerned, we are also in- 
adequate Insofar as our antisubmarine war- 
fare capability ls concerned. We have even 
reduced our capability in this area in recent 
months. I became so concerned about our 
anti-submarine warfare posture that I ap- 
pointed a special subcommittee to look into 
this matter. 

But the computer boys are still going 
strong! They have even come up with a new 
idea for constructing ships. The idea is to 
award one private shipyard a contract for a 
whole fieet of ships, in the interest of econ- 
omy. 

Next year, the Department of Defense is 
expected to come before the Congress to ask 
authority to construct 18 or 20 fast deploy- 
ment logistic ships at a cost that may ex- 
ceed a billion dollars. The design compe- 
tition is now underway and, presumably, a 
winner will be announced early next year. 

Did the Navy have anything to say about 
the design of this ship? 

No, these will be ships designed by a pri- 
vate aerospace company and, interestingly 
enough, some of the major private shipyards 
in the country didn't even submit a pro- 
posal, 

There is grave doubt in my mind about 
the wisdom of such a shipbuilding program. 
Perhaps It will save money on the unit cost, 
but it will also eliminate progress in ship 
construction. But beyond that, it may well 
be the death knell for our own Naval ship- 
yards if the United States Government sub- 
sidizes a new privately-owned shipyard, 
modern in every way, with the substantial 
shipbuilding contract which is contemplated 
in the FDL program. 

Do you suppose that these will be the 
only Naval vessels built in that yard? 
Obviously, the answer to that is no! And 
the only losers will be the Naval shipyards— 
shipyards that have a know-how unequalled 
in the world. 

I might also add that this FDL program, 
which envisions prepositioned ships loaded 
with equipment, may someday run in open 
competition with what is left of our own 
dwindling Merchant Marine. And this is 
another factor that we must consider before 
any final decision is reached. 
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All of this is being rationalized on the 
basis of cost effectiveness studies. 

Do you know that the M-14 rifle costs 
more than a bow with arrows? From a cost 
effectiveness viewpoint, we obviously would 
be better off if we went back to bows and 
arrows. 

A beer bottle filled with gasoline and 
stuffed with a rag wick is a fairly effective 
weapon at close quarters, and is cheaper to 
produce than a land mine or hand grenade. 
From a cost effectiveness viewpoint, we 
should be collecting beer bottles and old 
rags. 

And if we did, think of the savings that 
would be claimed. Just like the savings“ 
that resulted when the Secretary of Defense 
cut back our F-4 procurement for the Navy 
in Fiscal 1965, only to be followed by addi- 
tional, more costly procurement thereafter. 

And this is what worries me! 

We have too many people who are count- 
ing the costs of national security and not 
enough weighing the cost of defeat, 

We haye too many people in authority 
worrying about what the Chinese will do 
if we hit every military target in Vietnam. 

We have too many people worrying about 
what the Soviet Union will say if we bomb 
the airfields and the SAM sites and sanc- 
tuaries that have been established in North 
Vietnam—sanctuarles created not by the 
North Vietnamese, but by our own leaders. 

I was taught, from the time I was a child, 
that when I entered a conflict of any kind 
from a baseball game to a fist fight—I should 
try to win. 

It is about time we adopted the same policy 
in North Vietnam. 

The air war is not child's play in North 
Vietnam. The ground war is not an exercise 
in tactics in South Vietnam. 

There are over 5,000 Americans dead and 
30,000 wounded thus far in a war that prob- 
ably could have been ended months ago. 

And let's not be lulled into a sense of 
complacency because the Soviet Union and 
the Chinese Communists don't see eye to eye 
at present. Those MIG 21’s in North Vietnam 
didn't come out of war surplus stock in a 
bargain basement. Those SAM missiles 
shooting at our pilots are not being manu- 
factured in somebody's backyard in Peking. 

It is time we also made our position clear 
to the Soviet Union. I can think of no better 
way of doing this than to order American 
Naval vessels to ram any Russian trawlers 
that enter our territorial waters without our 
consent, or harass our ships on the high seas. 

There is a Russian trawler sitting off the 
mouth of Charleston Harbor right now and 
you know why they are there, and so do I. 
Charleston is the nuclear deterrent center of 
the world because It is the home base of our 
Atlantic based Polaris submarines. 

Can you imagine what would happen to an 
American ship doing the same thing in the 
Black Sea or the Baltic Sea? Do you think 
for one moment the Soviet Union would Ict 
an American ship openly spy on its vessels? 

How cowardly and gutless can we get? 

Are we beginning to become paper tigers of 
the world? 

When historians write this this chapter of 
our existence as a democracy, there are going 
to be some bewildered readers wondering 
about the mentality of those who were afraid 
to move because of what the enemy might 
say or do, at a time when we possessed the 
power to destroy them—utterly and com- 
pletely. 

There are certain words that are used in 
the conflict in Vietnam that irritate me. As 
a matter of fact, they nauseate me, Two 
of these words are “escalation” and “re- 
straint.” 

I wonder how the parents of those 56,000 
boys who have died in Vietnam feel about 
using restraint when it comes to dealing 
with the Viet Cong? 


The American people are getting a little 
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tired of our slow escalation in Vietman. If 
we are going to win this war, let’s win it! 

Let's mobilize our reserves and get on with 
the job! 

Let's increase our taxes, pay the costs, and 
not bequeath them to our children. ; 

Let's put America ahead of all other in- 
terests, and let the detractors of America 
harp all they want about whether we are 
Tight or wrong. 

We know we are right—that is what 
counts, 

But there are those in this country in 
positions of importance who apparently 
aren't as convinced of the justice of our 
position in supporting the conflict in Viet- 
nam. I am referring to people who permit 
that pip-squeak, Stokely Carmichael, to go 
around the country not only inciting riots, 
but uttering statements that should be con- 
strued as direct violations of the Selective 
Service Act. 

Here is part of what that foreign born 
ingrate had to say at Cleveland last August 
5th, and I quote: Then we have to talk 
about the disgusting foreign policy of this 
corrupt country ... and we have got to say 
to them any black man who fights in this 
man's Army Isa mercenary . . and brothers 
and sisters, we have to move to find Internal 
strength within ourselves to stop our black 
race from going to war...and the only 
strength we have is each other when to- 
gether we stand up, and when Johnson calls, 
we say Hell no, we ain't going.’ And I 
promise you that if we do that, we'll end 
that war quicker than all these pacifists 
groups.” 

These are the remarks of Stokely Car- 
michael. This is the man who preaches the 
doctrine of hate in a country to which he 
owes his allegiance. 

I became so concerned about this that I 
wrote the Attorney General and asked him 
what action he planned to take against Car- 
michael. 

Let me quote a portion of his reply to 
me: 

“As far as the merits of prosecution of 
Carmichael are concerned, section 12 of the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
like other statutes proscribing the use of 
written or spoken words, must be read in the 
light of the First Amendment protection 
against the abridgement of freedom of 
speech. The judicial decisions under sec- 
tion 12 indicate that counseling evasion of a 
required duty means attempting to persuade 
a specific person or persons to evade such 
duty. They do not cover expression of 
opinions directed to general groups. So far, 
Carmichael's statements appear to fall into 
the latter category.” 

So, the distinguished Attorney General of 
the United States, in a few brief words has 
apparently decreed that it is perfectly all 
Tight to yell fre“ In a crowded theater, so 
long as you yell at everyone, and at no par- 
ticular person. 

I don't know where this nation is headed, 
but until we get some leadership, until we 
get some firmness, until we get some pcople 
who are willing to stand up and be counted, 
We are going down the road to ruin. 

We are going to have Carmichaels and his 
ilk as long as the powers that be encourage 
his type of activities. 

Maybe the time has come to impress the 
American eagle on our coins with its head 
under its wing—or print the American flag 
fiying upside down over the White House on 
our 20 dollar bills. 

I would be completely discouraged were it 
not for organizations such as yours. 

I'm proud to be with you today. 
you for inviting me here, 


Thank 
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Vietnam Constitutional Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESTON E. VIVIAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr, Speaker, in Saigon, 
early last week, an unexpected moment 
of quiet signaled what may well prove 
to be one of the vital moments in the his- 
tory of Asia. 

On Monday morning, September 27, 
the newly elected constitutional assem- 
bly of South Vietnam met for the first 
time to start writing a new and, hope- 
fully, democratic constitution for their 
peoples. The moment, though long over- 
due, was a moment of great pride to the 
117 elected delegates. 

For centuries, their land, like all too 
many other nations of Asia, has known 
little of government “of the people, by 
the people, and for the people.” It has 
suffered from all the failings of auto- 
cratic rule, undue personal privilege, 
corruption, poverty, rebellion, cruelty by 
officials, and terror by challengers. 

The delegates have faith that a new 
era is beginning; an era in which the peo- 
ples of the land shall control their own 
destiny by power of the ballot. 

The story, perhaps better the ballad, 
of the opening session is marvelously well 
told in an article published on September 
27, 1966, in the Washington Evening Star, 
entitled “Saigon Assembly Opens To End 
a Political Era,” by reporter Richard 
Critchfield. 

Mr. Speaker, I have unanimous con- 
sent that this article be reprinted at this 
point in the Recorp, along with an ac- 
companying article identifying the al- 
legiances of the 117 delegates: 

SAIGON ASSEMBLY OPENS To END A POLITICAL 
Era 
(By Richard Critchfield) 

Satcon.—At times this morning, in the 
shabby baroque grandeur of Saigon’s old 
Theatre de L'Opera, the opening session of 
the new Constituent Assembly might have 
come straight out of Gilbert and Sullivan. 

But when the comic opera ended, so did a 
political era in South Viet Nam and the 
moment caught everybody by surprise, 

Since early morning tamarind fringed Lam- 
son Square was ablaze with saffron national 
flags and gaudy banners jubilantly hailing 
the assembly. 

A brass band played stirring marches and 
rows of crisply uniformed presidential guards 
in red berets stood at ramrod attention. 

Many of the 117 arriving deputies, mostly 
poor young men from the rural provinces in 
badly tailored new suits, appeared over- 
whelmed by all the pomp and flourish as they 
edged their way up red-carpeted stairs and 
past potted palms. 

One entire delegation from Quang Ngai 
Province turned up in identical white Palm 
Beach suits and was embarrassed to see no 
one else had. 

Inside, the orchestra seats had been re- 
moved for desks and chairs. Over the depu- 
ties’ heads rose three tiers of ringed boxes 
filled with the familiar faces of diplomats, 
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elderly mandarins, lesser warlords and min- 
isters, Catholic priests and Buddhist bonzes, 
the dramatic personnae of Viet Nam's recent 
turbulent political history. 

In a well-placed box on one side of the 
stage itself sat the generals of the ruling 
junta, resplendent in white dress uniforms, 
their chests covered with glittering arrays of 
medals and ribbons. 

ers en a chorale of radio artists 
whic urst into a rousin; triotic hymn 
as a kind of overture. hee 

Then, preceded by offstage rules and flour- 
ishes, Premier Nguyen Cao Ky and Chief of 
State Nguyen Van Thieu strode in, both with 
white uniforms, dozens of medals and shin- 
ing sabres. 

Nguyen Ba Luong, 64, as the oldest deputy, 
automatically became the assembly's acting 
chairman. He said the new constitution 
must “assure the Vietnamese people their 
basic rights through a strong government 
entrusted with prestige that can only come 
from the people in a government elected by 
the people.” 

Then Luong, a schoolteacher, looked down 
at Ky and Thieu in the orchestra and said, 
“We are ready to receive constructive ideas 
but are determined to withstand all pres- 
sure.” 2 

Reading from a prepared text, Ky was re- 
Strained and gracious, praising the Sept. 11 
elections as “the most honest, most equita- 
ble and most impartial ever held in this 
country.” 

‘Sounding his only warning note, Ky said 
that while the constitution must “be respon- 
sive to peoples’ feelings and aspirations, it 
must at the same time be suitable to the 
present condition of this country.” 

Gen. Thieu went a step farther by saying, 
“Through und and co-operation 
with you, putting the common interest above 
your private interests or those of your party 
and realizing your responsibility before the 
nation and history, I believe every difference 
will be worked out,” 

Thieu said a “realistic” constitution would 
be the “foundation for a lasting social reyo- 
lution.” 

With this the chorale sang a chorus of 
“Viet Nam Wants to Live!” The generals 
marched out and with them went the entire 
feudal entourage of diplomats, soldiers, 
monks, priests, mandarins and ministers, 

Within minutes the opera house was empty 
save for the deputies who kept their seats. 
Nobody seemed to know what came next. 

There was almost a tangible air of aston- 
ishment that free elections had come and 
gone, the fanfare was over and now it was 
up to them to decide what kind of a govern- 
ment South Viet Nam should have, 

After some time, Tran Van Van, a rich 
Saigon landowner and veteran politician, 
frantically gestured to the elderly chairman 
to ring his bell. 

When the bell rang, bringing everyone to 
hushed attention, Dr. Vhan Quang Dan, an- 
other experienced politician, went to the 
platform to formally introduce the chair- 
man. 

Following Dan's lead, a number of the 
young deputies came forward one by one to 
voice their ideas in short, excited statements. 

One said the assembly must work out its 
schedule and program. Another p 
immediately cabling all the assembly's fellow 
world parliaments a strong anti-Communist 
declaration. This was seconded amidst ap- 
pla use. 

A third called for a vote then and there to 
choose a permanent chairman. At this Dr. 
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state, rose and walked to the rear of the 

theater in an obvious take-charge gesture. 

Dr. Dan proposed appointing an emergency 
commission to help flood victims in the Me- 
kong Delta. Another young man had his 
own ideas about what should be cabled the 
world parliaments. 

Before the assembly recessed a few min- 
utes later to allow the deputies to recover 
from their surprise and get organized, it was 
clear that if there was ever any doubt South 
Viet Nam had not had a free election, that 
doubt had ended in those few moments in 
the opera house this morning. 

The election results showed that while 
military rule is more effective than generally 
realized, it is also less popular. The depu- 
ties, whose popularity is proved, now must 
meet the test of effectiveness. 

But whatever else South Viet Nam's 
elected body is, it certainly proved this 
morning it was democratic, and in an oddly 
moving way. 

SESSIONS UNDERWAY: MAKEUP or SOUTH 

Vier NAM ASSEMBLY 
(By a Star staff writer) 

Satcon.—Following is a breakdown of the 
makeup of South Viet Nam's constituent as- 
sembly, which held its first meeting today. 
The number of seats controlled by each fac- 
tion is in parenthesis: 

Catholics (30)—An estimated 1.5 million 
Catholics, supported by about 500,000 
Protestants, staged a comeback in the elec- 
tions. This group is the backbone of the 
anti-Communist resistance, but a split is de- 
veloping between northern refugees who 
want to march north and southerners who 
favor opening negotiations with the Viet 


Cong. 

Dai Viet (20-25)—This secret elite group- 
ing, an offshoot of the Vietnamese Kuomin- 
tang party, was in effective control of North 
Viet Nam from 1945 to 1954. Its influence is 
out of all proportion to a suspected mem- 
bership of about 1,000 persons. Its three 
main factions are the Mandarins, who today 
dominate the government of Premier 
Nguyen Cao Ky (although he is not a 

n), the revolutionary wing from 
central Viet Nam, and a moderate reformist 
southern wing. Dr. Dang Vang Sung, a 
Saigon newspaper editor who is its leader, 
favors talks with the Viet Cong. 

Provincial, city council members (20)— 
These are prominent local figures first elected 
to public office in 1954, Primarily young pro- 
fessional men, they rally behind two northern 
refugee physicians, Dinh Xuan Quang and 
Phan Quang Dan, who are generally consid- 
ered Western style liberals. They are the 
leading advocates of land and social reform, 
civil liberties and civilian government. The 
extent of their constituencies is impossible to 
gauge because they are unaffiliated with any 
parties. 

“Khaki Party” (12-15)—These men, with- 
out any obvious popular strength, represent 
military officers, veterans and civil servants— 
all with a stake in the current government in 
Saigon. They stress the military aspects of 
the conflict and have a conservative reform 
record. To a large extent they reflect cur- 
rent U.S. policy. Theoretically their support- 
ers number about 700,000 civil servants and 
military, but their ranks are somewhat split 
by those who support Catholic and Buddhist 
factions and some political parties. 

Landed Aristocracy (10-12)—About 5,000 
absentee owners of land in the Mekong Delta 
are joined with most of the southern intel- 
lectuals in support of this group which op- 
poses radical social change and su in- 
dustrial and economic development, prefer- 
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ably with Japanese investment. Their aim 
is a neutral, independent South Viet Nam. 
Some members of the group are allied with 
Catholics attempting to bring moderates of 
the National Liberation Front to their view, 
others are believed linked to a new, young 
radical group, “The Movement for the Ren- 
aissance of the South,” which has ties to the 
Dai Viet. Chief spokesmen for the aristroc- 
racy are Tran Van Van, a wealthy southerner 
associated with Foreign Minister Tran Van 
De, and retired Gen. Tran Van Don. 

Hoa Hao (12)—This Buddhist sect has 
some 2 million adherents concentrated in the 
western Mekong Delta. It is strongly anti- 
Communist, but regionally minded and un- 
interested in North Viet Nam, Since an esti- 
mated 70 percent of its members are landless 
peasants, the Hoa Haos are expected to be the 
hardcore land reform lobby. 

Kuomingtang Party (10)—An offshoot of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Chinese Nationalists, the 
party has some 100,000 active supporters 
concentrated in the central lowlands, It Is 
the oldest and most peasant-based grouping 
and swept the votes of Central Viet Nam on a 
strong anti-Buddhist, anti-Ky platform. 

Montegnards (8)—Local chieftains of the 
tribals of the central plateau named their 
representatives, who are primarily interested 
in some measure of autonomy from ethnic 
Vietnamese lowlanders. 

Cao Dai (5)—There are about a million 
followers of this synthetic religion which 
has elements of Buddhism, Taoism and Cath- 
oliclem, and ouija board prophecies. Its 
leading delegate is former chief of state Phan 
Khac Suu, who is aligned with the southern 
aristocracy although most caodaists support 
Catholic positions. 

Chinese (4)—About 1.5 million persons of 
Chinese descent, but holding Vietnamese 
citizenship, live in Saigon’s twin city of Cho- 
lon. Primarily merchants, their loyalties are 
divided between Peking and Taiwan. They 
stand aloof from the war. 

Cambodians (4)—These delegates repre- 
sent about a million persons living in the 
regions of the Mekong Delta bordering Cam- 
bodia. The seats are reserved for them, 

United Buddhist Congregations (2-3)— 
These are the militants led by the monks 
Tri Quang and Tam Chau who officially boy- 
cotted the election but actually ran some 
dozen candidates. They have a religious fol- 
lowing approaching 1 million, but estimates 
of their political support range well under 
the 400,000 once credited to them. Others of 
the 34 Buddhists elected belong either to the 
Southern Buddhists or the General Buddhist 
Association, which together have a follow- 
ing of some 3 million in the delta region. 
The United Buddhists are considered the 
most heavily Communist inflitrated Vietna- 
mese faction, 

Hindus, Moslems (1)—One Cham tribe of 
Hindu descent was given a seat previously re- 
served for the Montegnards. An estimated 
500.000 people are of either Hindu or Moslem 
persuasion. 

National Liberation Front (?)—Approxi- 
mately 700,000 persons are believed support- 
ers of the Communist-backed organization 
waging the war. Of these some 280,000 are 
believed under arms. 

Others—Two other important factions in 
the nation, neither of which has deputies 
representing them as such, are the CIA- 
financed Revolutionary Development Cadre 
of some 25,000 persons and the Vietnamese 
Confederation of Labor with about 300,000 
members. Both these groups represent the 
two most powerful reform lobbies in the 
country and although not directly represent- 
ed, their views are expected to be put forth 
by others. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 29, 1966 


Mr, KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time, it is good to have an in- 
dependent evaluation of the work of an 
executive in government or in business. 

As the New York City administration 
under Mayor John V. Lindsay gradually 
begins to take hold after the initial ad- 
versities of strikes and deficits were over- 
come, an evaluation is in order. 

The latest such independent analysis 
comes from Emmet John Huges whose 
experience with political figures is well 
known, and it discusses John V. Lindsay 
in New York City under the caption “A 
Mayor for the Times,” in the October 3 
issue of Newsweek. 

I commend the article to my colleagues: 

A Mayor FOR THE TIMES 
(By Emmet John Hughes) 


“When the burdens of the Presidency seem 
unusually heavy, I always remind myself it 
could be worse. I could be a mayor. L. BJ. 
to U.S. Mayors Convention, 1966. 


“Tam the mayor!" John Vilet Lindsay cried 
out, snappishly and superfiuously, as he 
fought through a jostling mass of reporters 
at La Guardia Airport a few months ago. 
The trifling incident set some New York 
editorialists snarling. but they misled the 
meaning of the moment. For the innocent, 
irate cry quite authentically spoke for the 
inner man. He not only is the mayor but 
he also thoroughly feels like one, feverishly 
acts like one, and buoyantly enjoys being one, 
Such pride and confidence may seem as- 
tonlshing. To begin with, he barely became 
mayor at all—with a margin of less than 
140,000 out of 2.5 million votes. To contend 
with, he faces a grimy, jammed and jarring 
metropolis from which, over the last decade, 
1 million middle-class whites have fied in 
disgust. And yet—there has not appeared in 
the New York political arena, over the last 
generation, a more happy warrior. 

The pleasure that he finds in his ordeal 
partly explains the pleasure that his official 
associates find in his company. He could not 
wish for a more devoted deputy mayor than 
the veteran Liberal Party leader, Timothy 
Costello, who says with some awe: “I have 
never seen a man who finds such excite- 
ment—such sheer enjoyment—in meeting a 
new problem and cracking it." Or as the 
gifted young Commissioner of Parks, 
Thomas Hoving, exults: “It’s so damn re- 
freshing to work for someone who really 
knows he is in charge. He doesn't have just 
sidewalk charisma: he’s in total command 
in every closed conference. The ring in his 
voice is the sound effect you expect with a 
four-star general.“ By such thrust of per- 
sonality, he seems already to have secured 
a place beside James J. Walker and Fiorello 
H. La Guardia as one of the three most force- 
ful figures to govern New York in the twen- 
tleth century. And a more disconcertingly 
incongruous triumvirate would be hard to 
assemble. 

The seeming incongruity of such a man 
presiding over such a city—a city long used 
to the perhaps subtler, perhaps slier, ways 
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of Jewish and Irish politiclans—may explain 
such stresses as have marked his regime. 
From the outset, he disdained traditional 
practices—and commanded instant achieve- 
ments—with an aggressiveness more apt for 
a viceroy brusquely asserting his sovereignty 
over some newly conquered, strangly alien 
province. “We came on with an awful blast 
of animal energy.“ one aide recalls. We were 
foolish enough to think that if we ran fast 
enough we could get everything done in six 
weeks.” This official onslaught left some cit- 
izens estranged, such as one prominent 
clergyman—an expert in city welfare prob- 
lems—who still sighs; “He attacks too much 
too fast. He tends to divide rather than 
unite. He's a bit of a Cromwell. And this 
cleric would haye marveled at the acuteness 
of his own insight if he had known that this 
mayor had written his Yale thesis, in fact on 
Oliver Cromwell. 

While such judgment seems extreme, it 
carries some hint of the rather steely 
strength of the man and his regime. Neither 
ideologue nor visionary, he today judges the 
subject of his collegiate essay coldly: "A 
fanatic. He cut off heads for his dreams.“ 
But while he cannot place such extravagant 
price on any man's dreams, he can hotly 
rebel against any man's follies. He is tense,“ 
one aide observes, “and this is a tense regime. 
Not nervous. Not insecure. But tense as 
hell." In all his work, the mind's stabbing 
impatience for an achievement to record 
seems physically translated into the body's 
unavailing search for a place to rest, He does 
not move about his office: he darts or lunges 
or whirls. His fingers tap out relentless 
rhythms against chair or table. He torments 
his hair into angry disarray. And if none of 
this affords relief, he may vent his fury— 
over bureaucracy or timidity or stupidity—by 
seizing a phone, dialing some quite innocent 
and quite startled aide and expelling some 
splendidly varied profanity, without preamble 
and without purpose, but with vast momen- 
tary satisfaction. 

What larger satisfaction does he read in 
his own record? He weighed the question 
last week, as he sat, with uncommon tran- 
quillity, in the handsome living room of 
Gracie Mansion, He stretched his long legs, 
ruffled his hair only briefly, fixed his sharp, 
blue eyes on a cornice, and spoke with quite 
pride 

“We've moved in at least three areas. 

“First: we have set a sound economic 
foundation for government of this city. We 
not only pulled ourselves out of the soup— 
an imminent deficit of a half billion dollars. 
We also broke new ground by involving the 
whole region in the burdens of the core-city. 
This is what has excited mayors across the 
nation. No core-city can survive if the rich 
and the skilled whites flee—to leave behind 
only the poor and the untrained non-whites. 
This fatefully tightens what one mayor calls 
the white noose’ around the city. And the 
appeal to regional responsibility—and the 
levying of regional taxes—is one way to break 
the noose. 

“Next: we have begun the building of 
modern city government. We are reorgan- 
izing 50 confused agencies into ten rational 
administrations. We have recognized, too, 
that the great city no longer can run on a 
one-year budget: we have to project pro- 
grams four or five years ahend, if we are to 
deal in solutions rather than slogans. But 
beyond structure and program, the govern- 
ment needs people—the real urbanists who 
know the guts of a city. And we are get- 
ting them. Sure, we have to pay high for 
them. But you can't run a modern city 
without modern men. 

“Finally; we have geared the city for the 
first time to a massive effort in the field of 
human resources. This means the training 
Of the unskilled. It means securing the bus- 
iness and industrial base to provide jobs, 
and this keeps us working constantly with 
Manufacturers—the makers of toys or drugs 
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or clothes—to keep them here or to bring 
them here. And it means cracking the bar- 
riers against non-whites, whether raised by 
employers or by unions, 

“And by doing all these things and more— 
like shaking up the police department—we 
already have in New York a more stable 
racial situation than countless other cities. 
Over the next five years, a lot of smaller 
cities will blow up. We won't—because we 
have acted. This past, hot summer, no lids 
flew off. When the police were needed, they 
were there. When I was needed, I was there. 
This is visible government. And it can 
transform ghettos into reservoirs. And I 
mean reservoirs not only of labor skill but 
also of human hope.” 

Whatever the victories scored, none has 
been without pain or foe. He has dared a 
formidable array to stop him: state legisla- 
ture and stock exchange, labor unions and 
suburban communters, the Policemen’s Be- 
nevolent Association and the Port Author- 
ity. He has waged his most exasperating 
duels with what he calls “the godawful city 
bureaucracy.” As for the reactionary horde 
he has labeled “the power brokers,” he dis- 
misses all inquiry as to their precise identity 
with a grin and a question: “Did Harry Tru- 
man ever name the ‘special Interests’ he was 
fighting?” 

What marks the style—and the strategy— 
of his fighting? He is, most obviously, an 
impassioned activist and innovator. As 
Timothy Costella says of him: “He impels 
everyone working for him to take action and 
risk mistakes. We all know that we stand 
higher with him if we move and err rather 
than sit back and protect ourselves. And 
this puts electricity into government.” 

He displays a matching passion for detail— 
an executive faculty quite unproven before 
he became mayor. He delights, for example, 
in his scheme for city banks, rather than 
city courts, to handle traffic-ticket charges, 
for the sake of speed and efficiency. Soon 
after taking office, he began his disconcert- 
ing habit of phoning the police department 
late at night for news of city life. “They 
thought I was a drunk or a nut the first 
time,“ he recalls, “but they have learned to 
know better.” All city departments—wheth- 
er they handle pensions or garbage—now 
regularly suffer such sudden tests of their 
reflexes. “If I get a sullen or a stupid re- 
sponse,” he remarks, “I say: ‘Listen, this is 
the mayor. And for any member of the pub- 
lic, I advise you to shape up’.” 

And he does his own “shaping up“ every 
day with a furious show of energy and mo- 
bility. His wife, Mary—a woman with a gift 
of sense to match her gift of grace—months 
ago sealed his refusal to waste time on the 
banquet circult with the crisp counsel: “You 
can't run the City of New York from a hotel 
dais.” There is no room for ceremonial 
fatuity in a day regularly beginning at 
7 am.—after no more than five hours 
sleep—and ending with a score of post-mid- 
night phone calls. Whenever he can escape 
from City Hall, he presses his restless rounds 
of the boroughs—their schools and hospitals, 
their playgrounds and slums. He uses all 
modes of transport, for he finds virtue in 
each. “I go by foot, for a chance to think. 
I try the subway, so I can find new com- 
plaints to yell to the Transit Authority. I 
call for the helicopter when time presses. I 
use the car when I carry work that can be 
done there. And I like the taxi, because 
every driver tells me his troubles.” And such 
incessant moving and probing reflects his 
basic temper, as one adviser notes: “He is not 
a man for abstract research.“ He has to 
employ all his senses. He wants the physical 
contact, not the turgid report. Whether it's 
a rotting tenement in Harlem or a hooting 
mob in Brownsville, it's the same: the man 
has to see for himself.” 

Tt is natural for many to wonder what 
he sees for himself on the wide political 
horizon of the future. 
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“How do you like being labeled the Repub- 
lican Kennedy'?“, he was asked last week. 

“It's fine with me. I greatly admired Jack 
Kennedy.” 

“But why did you assume the question 
didn't refer to Bobby?” 

He merely chuckled and added not a word. 
His silence on New York's junior senator— 
and all political speculation about 1968 or 
1972—stays discreet and total. 

The comparison of the man with the late 
President seems both inevitable and imper- 
fect. Some similarities range from the seri- 
ous to the trivial: youth and poise, a cool 
air of personal detachment oddly mixed with 
rare talent to excite crowds, a zest for the 
company of theatrical stars or the entertain- 
ments of Ian Fleming. But in many re- 
spects, the two men differ sharply. There 
appears in this man no strong glint of the 
other's flashing wit. “I suppose it's remark- 
able,” a friend muses, “but I can't think of 
a single anecdote that really captures his 
character or temper.” And an even more 
striking contrast may be read in the Con- 
gressional records of the one-time Republi- 
can congressman and the onetime Democratic 
senator, For the record of the Republican— 
written rebelliously and relentlessly—was 
profoundly more liberal. 

There is no haziness, however, about his 
Republican allegiance. “To me, the fact that 
Republican leaders in the Congress and I 
were at constant odds,” he says bluntly, re- 
fects only one thing: I was in step with the 
times, and they were not. I am a Republi- 
can, and not a Democrat, for quite basic rea- 
sons. I believe deeply in individual Hber- 
ties, in goyernmental checks and balances, 
and in the historic power of the private 
sector of our economy. The Democrats do 
not aggressively disbelieve such concepts: 
they just believe them less seriously than 
they should. They think more in terms of 
blocs than in terms of individuals. And the 
great cities of the nation find them, in most 
cases, acting as captives or agents of special 
pressures. 

“The Republican Party is in trouble of 
course, but it’s a long way from interment, 
This is still the party of Teddy Roosevelt 
and Vandenberg and Stimson and Taft and 
Eisenhower. For all its fumblings, this is 
too great a party to wither. It must grow 
strong again. 

“What will be my own future in it? The 
present suffices for me: it provides quite 
enough excitement, and it poses quite 
enough of a test. I have always admired 
Oliver Wendell: Holmes, I suppose for one 
particular reason: he was a very independent 
guy, I believe that's the way I have to act 
and serve. I have no power base. I com- 
mand no political clubhouses, I simply 
know that I have to stay close to the people. 
That's where I belong. And that's where 
I intend to stay.” 

He long since defined his supreme purpose 
as the remaking of New York into “The Proud 
City.” And he is a proud enough man to 
fight hard for nothing less. 


Jewish Chaplains in Vietnam Greet 
American Jewry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Septem- 
ber 14 ushered in the Jewish New Year 


5727. On that date the American Jew- 
ish community was joined in celebration 
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by Jewish military congregations in 
Vietnam, thanks to the High Holy Days 
services arranged and conducted by Jew- 
ish chaplains recruited, endorsed, and 
supplied by the National Jewish Welfare 
Board Commission on Jewish chaplaincy. 

For many of these boys this was their 
first Jewish New Year away from family 
and friends. Every member of the 
Jewish community is indebted to the Na- 
tional Jewish Welfare Board for its 
sponsorship of this program. 

As a means of thanking its associates 
and their families the Jewish Welfare 
Board Associates Newsletter for Septem- 
ber 1966 printed the following statement: 

A most appropriate way to extend best 
wishes to JWB Associates and their families 
for the Jewish New Year is through the Rosh 
Hashanah message to American Jewry from 
the three Jewish chaplains in Vietnam. Here 
are some thoughts that are so vividly con- 
veyed by the -chaplains—Captain Alan M. 
Greenspan, Military Advisory Command, 
Vietnam; Major Harry Z. Schriener, I Field 
Force, Vietnam, and Lieutenant Robert L. 
Reiner, 3rd Marine Division; 

“We know that you are thinking of us as 
the High Holy Day season approaches and 
we are genuinely grateful ... We join you, 
the American Jewish community, in special 
and fervent prayer to the Almighty, for 
peace in this troubled part of the world 
We take pleasure in expressing our heartiest 
appreciation for the superb performance of 
American Jewry in meeting the religious, 
morale and recreational needs of our fight- 
ing forces. We take pride in the reputation 
achieved by the National Jewish Welfare 
Board—representing American Jewry— 
among the men in the fleld, as well as those 
at the highest levels of command. 

“The young soldiers, who were able to 
enjoy a Pesach Seder, with gunfire in the 
distance and political demonstrations all 
around, because you, the American Jewish 
community, provided so well—are forever 
grateful. The lads who clutched a Mezuzah 
as they went into the dense, dark jungles on 
their first patrol, or who read a few com- 
forting words in the literature sent to us by 
JWB, before going into action, will always 
cherish your thoughtfulness and providence. 

To experience the joy of a sweat-drenched 
soldier in the field as he attends a service 
and thanks God for all that he has, and 
sometime it isn't much over here, is an in- 
spiration to us, their chaplains. 

“We, the Jewish chaplains, pray that hos- 
tilities will soon come to an end and that 
our boys will soon be re-united with their 
loved ones. But until then, there is still 
the great need for the splendid program of 
service made possible until now by the whole- 
hearted support given to us by the Jewish 
community of America through JWB. And 
with this continued support, be assured that 
we, the Rabbis in Vietnam, will continue to 
minister to the needs of the Jewish sons and 
daughters of America.” 


Water Pollution Control 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 30, 1966 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 16076) to amend 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act in 
order to improve and make more effective 
certain programs pursuant to such act, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, and 
Members of the Committee, I rise in sup- 
port of this important legislation. I am 
proud to report to the House, as did 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
BLATNIK], that H.R. 16076 was voted out 
of the committee unanimously this year 
as was last year’s Water Quality Act of 
1965. From the first Federal water pol- 
lution control bill which was enacted in 
1956, which I and several other Members 
had the privilege of cosponsoring, Con- 
gress has declared and carried out a war 
on water pollution. Congress is hereby 
declaring war on those who with destruc- 
tive ignorance and with apparently van- 
dalistic abandonment have polluted and 
clogged the once-sparkling rivers of our 
land. They have polluted and clogged 
the very arteries of our Nation with filth 
and have affected the health and welfare 
of our Nation adversely. 

Adequate clean water is a challenge to 
the ingenuity of mankirid and to the de- 
termination of Congress. It is a chal- 
lenge that we must meet and we are to 
a large extent meeting it here today. 

The substance of life and the long- 
range future not only of our Nation but 
of the world hangs in the balance on 
what Congress does in this year and suc- 
ceeding years, on what industry does in 
the future, and on what the people them- 
selves do in the future to preserve clean 
water and to abate and control water 
pollution. 

It is a sad commentary that we, as the 
greatest Nation in the world with the 
most powerful legislative body in the 
world and with the greatest resources 
available to us in the world have within 
a stone’s throw of the Nation's Capitol 
one of the filthiest rivers in the world— 
the Potomac. That is a clear-cut ex- 
ample and one well known to us that ac- 
tion is critically needed in cleaning up 
the rivers of America. ; 

I am proud to rise in support of this 
bill. Ido not intend to duplicate the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Minnesota, 
[Mr. BLATNIK], but very briefly the bill 
provides for quite a substantial increase 
in authorizations for sewage treatment 
plants. It provides for $2.3 billion addi- 
tional through fiscal year 1971. Next 
year the authorization will be twice the 
present authorization of $150 million per 
annum, or $300 million; the following 
year $400 million, or 234 times the pres- 
ent authorization; the next year, fiscal 
year 1970, $650 million, or 444 times the 
present level; and the next year fiscal 
year 1971, some 614 times the present 
sewage treatment works construction 
program, or $950 million. 

I believe this is as fast as the com- 
munities and municipalities can tool up 
forthe job. It is a responsible approach. 
It will provide the necessary incentives 
to those communities to do more. With 
these incentives provided in this bill, it 
is my belief that next year there will be 
twice as much; the next year almost 
three times as much; the next year 
nearly fiive times as much; and the next 
year nearly seven times as much con- 
struction, With the essential incentives 
provided in this bill and for which we 
on our side have been fighting for a 
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number of years, if the States put up 25 
percent, an additional 10 percent, mak- 
ing it from 30 to 40 percent, will be 
available for Federal matching for the 
costs of constructing sewage treatment 
plants. 

If in fact a clean river basin is estab- 
lished, and additional 10-percent incen- 
tive is provided, meaning 50 percent 
maximum Federal. 

So every possible incentive is being 
offered to the local communities to go 
ahead with sewage treatment plant con- 
struction, with secondary treatment fa- 
cilities included, so that our streams can 
be ‘cleaned up. 

I want to stress, however, that the bill 
in itself is not an arrangement; the bill 
in itself is not the total answer, albeit a 
major step. Providing money for sew- 
age treatment plants is only one aspect 
of the total solution and scope of the 
problem. Sewage treatment is one pol- 
lutant. There are many others. There 
is industrial pollution. ‘There is sewage 
drainage pollution, There is agricul- 
tural pollution. Nature itself contrib- 
utes through increased growths of ni- 
trogenous algae. These are not being 
treated other than in a study or research 
manner with $75 million a year provided 
and with general research provisions. 

Industry must face up to its respon- 
sibility. We must provide the tools with 
which industry can do the job. 

This bill provides, in section 211 there- 
of, for a study to determine possible fu- 
ture incentives for industry to join in the 
antipollution fight. Iam glad to see that 
we did not take away the 7 percent in- 
vestment credit to industries in the vote 
today on the floor of the House on the 
tax investment credit bill. I congratulate 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Don 


H. CLAUSEN], who offered this new sec- 


tion in the form of an amendment, for 
such a farsighted move. 

Additional incentives are needed for 
industry to do this job, When the bill 
came before us it had three major pro- 
visions as recommended by the adminis- 
tration: 

First. It had a provision for clean river 
restoration, setting up basin approaches, 
which must be the approach for cleaning 
up our rivers, 

Second. It provided for no additional 
financing. At that time the administra- 
tion did not recommend it, although 
later the administration came up with a 
$2.4 billion recommendation. 

Third. It provided for amendments re- 
lating to enforcement. I am glad to see 
that our committee was responsible in 
not acting on amendments to enforce- 
ment provisions when just last year we 
passed a sound enforcement procedure 
just presently getting underway under 
which States are to provide a plan for 
abatement and proposed standards by 
June 30 of 1967. 

We do not want to shake up the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Adminis- 
tration again. We just transferred it 
from HEW to Interior on May 10. We 
just completely changed their authority 
and responsibilities in the bill last year. 
So I believe it is sensible to let them settle 
down to business with cleaning up 
America’s streams, and providing the 
standards and encouraging the States 
and local communities to do their jobs, 
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rather than shaking them up again this 
year. 

So I am glad to see that the committee 
felt that that was a sound approach, and 
no additional amendments to the en- 
forcement provisions were proposed in 
this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we have a bill 
that is justified on almost any grounds. 
It is consistent with the President's rec- 
ommendation. I want to congratulate 
the committee for recognizing in this 
instance fiscal responsibility in limiting 
the spending to that recommended by 
the President. 

ADDITIONAL FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. Chairman, the minority members 
of the committee in their additional views 
on H.R. 16076, as reported, spelled out a 
number of programs, other than the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act, as 
amended, through which funds can be 
obtained for water pollution control pro- 
grams. It is our belief that those who 
advocate increased authorizations to the 
level of a crash program are guided by 
their emotions more than by facts and 
evidences as to actual needs. They over- 
look other Federal programs which pro- 
vide financial assistance in the construc- 
tion of sewage treatment works and re- 
lated facilities. There are no less than 
five Federal assistance programs which 
provide some type of funds for water pol- 
lution control programs and projects. 

PUBLIC WORKS AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
ACT OF 1965 e 

Under this act, Federal grants up to 
50 percent of the total cost and loans up 
to 100 percent of the total cost are avail- 
able for “the acquisition of land and im- 
provements for public works, public ser- 
vice, or development facility usage, and 
the acquisition, construction, rehabilita- 
tion, alteration, expansion, or improve- 
ment of such facilities, including related 
machinery and equipment" within re- 
development areas.- Sewage treatment 
works can be and have been financed 
under this act. 

In addition to this, section 101 of the 
act authorizes “supplementary grants” 
for the purpose of increasing the Federal 
contribution up to 80 percent of the cost 
of projects constructed under other Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid programs, including 
sewage treatment works financed under 
the Federal Water Pollution Act. 

Under the act, specific amounts are not 
set aside for sewage treatment plants, 
but a total of $500 million is authorized 
for all grants and supplemental grants 
for the fiscal years 1966-69, inclusive, and 
annual appropriations for making and 
participating in loans are authorized up 
to $170 million for fiscal years 1966-70, 
inclusive. 


HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1965 


The Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1965, Public Law 89-117, provides 
for Federal grants of up to 50 percent of 
the total cost of the project to finance 
Specific projects for basic public water 
facilities, including works for storage, 
treatment, purification, and distribution 
of water, and for basic public sewer fa- 
Cilities in areas with comprehensive 
Planning as defined in the act except 
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those works and facilities eligible under 
the provisions of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, as amended. 
Such Federal grants may also be made 
for the advance purchase of land to be 
utilized for future construction of works 
thereon. There is some question as to 
whether or not such funds are being used 
to construct works and facilities which 
are eligible under the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act. The act author- 
ized $200 million per annum for each of 
the fiscal years 1966, 1967, 1968, and 
1969, exclusively, for such purposes total- 
ing another $800 million from the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

APPALACHIAN REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 

1965 

This act, Public Law 89-4. authorizes 
the Secretary of the Interior to make 
grants for the construction of sewage 
treatment works in the Appalachian re- 
gion in accordance with the provisions of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 
as amended. The act authorizes a sum 
not to exceed $6 million to be appropri- 
ated for the program. 

In addition to this, section 214 of the 
act authorizes “supplementary grants” 
to increase the Federal contribution up 
to 80 percent of the cost of constructing 
projects under other Federal grant-in- 
aid programs, including sewage treat- 
ment works under the Federal Water 
Pollution Act. A total of $90 million is 
available for making “supplementary 
grants” under section 214. 

CONSOLIDATED FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 
ACT, AS AMENDED 

Under this act, as amended in 1965— 
Public Law 89-240—the Secretary of 
Agriculture may make grants totaling up 
to $50 million each fiscal year to finance 
“specific projects for the development, 
storage, treatment, purification, or dis- 
tribution of water or the collection, 
treatment, or disposal of waste in rural 
areas.” 

In addition to this, the act—as 
amended by Public Law 89-240—author- 
izes the Secretary to make or insure 
loans to finance—among other things— 
the “conservation, development, use, and 
control of water, and the installation or 
improvement of drainage or waste dis- 
posal facilities” in rural areas, 

As used in the act, the term “rural 
areas" does not include any area in any 
city or town which has a population of 
more than 5,500 inhabitants, thus assur- 
ing that the financial assistance will go 
to those areas which are least likely to 
have adequate taxing authority, bond- 
ing capacity, or other financial resources. 

PUBLICITY FACILITY LOANS—42 USC. 
1941-1947 


This program provides long-term con- 
struction loans to local public agencies 
for needed public works for which 
financing is not otherwise available on 
reasonable terms and conditions. Loans 
may be made to finance up to 100 per- 
cent of the project cost for a wide range 
of non-Federal public works, including 
sewage treatment works. 

Mr. Chairman, title II of the Demon- 
stration Cities Act of 1966, as reported by 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, provides for Federal grants of 
up to 70 percent of the total costs for 
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facilities within a metropolitan area as 
defined in the act and meeting all quali- 
fications for metropolitan comprehensive 
planning set forth therein. Water pol- 
lution control and sewage treatment fa- 
cilities are eligible for such assistance 
under the provisions of the bill, if en- 
acted in its present form. 

REIMBURSEMENT PROVISIONS—SECTION 207 OF 

H.R. 16076, AS REPORTED 

Mr. Chairman, on March 15 of this 
year, I introduced a bill, H.R. 13655, to 
amend section 8 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act to include a new 
subsection (h) thereof to authorize re- 
imbursement of States, municipalities, 
and intermunicipal or interstate agen- 
cies that wish to undertake the construc- 
tion of sewage treatment works in ad- 
vance of the availability of Federal funds. 
The gentleman from New Hampshire 
[Mr. CLEVELAND] introduced an identical 
bill on that same date. Existing law 
contains no provision for Federal reim- 
bursement to those entities for the con- 
struction of sewage treatment works in 
advance of the availability of Federal 
participating funds. 

Although similar bills for Federal re- 
imbursement had previously been intro- 
duced this Congress, H.R. 13655 was the 
first measure whose provisions for reim- 
bursement for the construction of sewage 
treatment works had general, nation- 
wide application. Most previously intro- 
duced bills had provided for reimburse- 
ment only to States which use the pro- 
ceeds of bonds issued by the State, 
county, city, or other political subdivision 
of the State for the construction of one 
or more projects which would otherwise 
have been eligible for a grant under the 
provisions of section 8 of the act. In- 
asmuch as those measures were too 
limited in their application to a national 
need, being particularly limited at this 
time to the State of New York, I felt it 
essential that legislation be introduced 
to provide for a method of reimbursing 
those entities recognized in the act as 
having authority to receive grants under 
its provisions and subsequently did so. 

The need for reimbursement proce- 
dures in the act has been evident to me 
as the ranking minority member on the 
committee for some time. It is encour- 
aging to see that the committee has 
adopted the position held by certain 
minority members of the committee that 
reimbursement procedures are essential 
to continue accelerated construction pro- 
grams in a number of States and to 
encourage others to move ahead with 
construction projects in advance of the 
availability of Federal participating 
funds. The expansion contained in my 
bill to provide for reimbursement to 
States, municipalities, intermunicipal 
agencies and interstate agencies will 
meet the requirements of the program 
more effectively than merely providing 
for the States being able to claim pay- 
ment of any portion of sums allotted or 
reallotted under section 8 as previously 
introduced bills would have done. 

The minority members of the commit- 
tee have advocated greater financial par- 
ticipation by the States in the construc- 
tion of sewage treatment works for many 
years, particularly since 1959. Due toa 
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great extent upon the insistence of the 
minority members that additional au- 
thorizations for appropriations should be 
coupled with inducements to the States 
to participate in the cost of constructing 
sewage treatment works, the Water Qual- 
ity Act of 1965 contained, for the very 
first time, measures to bring the States 
into the financing of the cost of construc- 
tion of sewage treatment works under the 
provisions of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act, as amended. The 
adoption of additional inducements to 
the States for participation in the con- 
struction program and the providing of 
procedures for Federal reimbursement 
in H.R, 16076, as reported, are a con- 
tinuation and an extension of this long- 
held minority position of greater State 
participation. 

My bill, H.R. 13655, provided that if, 
prior to commencement of construction 
of any treatment works in advance of the 
availability of funds for a grant under 
section 8 of the act, the Secretary of the 
Interior approves such a project, and the 
State, municipality, intermunicipal, or 
interstate agency thereafter constructs 
such a project and submits an applica- 
tion to the Secretary approved by the ap- 
propriate State water pollution control 
agency or agencies for a grant for such 
project, the Secretary, upon his approval 
of such application, would be authorized 
to make a grant under section 8 for such 
project to be paid from future appro- 
priations. The bill provides, however, 
that no such grant shall be made unless 
all of the provisions of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act have been com- 
plied with to the same extent and with 
the same effect as though the grant were 
to be made for future construction of the 
project and that no grant shall be made 
in an amount exceeding a grant which 
would otherwise be made under the sec- 
tion for the future construction of the 
project. g 

Under the provisions of H.R. 13655, 
neither an approval of the projects by 
the Secretary of the Interior prior to con- 
struction, nor the making of a grant by 
the Secretary for a project to be paid 
from future appropriation, nor any other 
provision of the new subsection (h) 
which my bill would add to section 8, 
shall be construed to constitute a com- 
mitment or obligation of the United 
States to provide funds to make or pay 
any grant for a project. 

The substantive text of my bill has 
been included, word for word, as section 
207 of H.R. 16076, as reported by the 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of this 
discussion and for the benefit of the 
Members, the new section 207 of the re- 
ported bill reads as follows: 

Sec. 207. (a) Section 8 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(h) If, prior to commencement of con- 
struction of any treatment works in advance 
of the avallability of funds for a grant under 
this section, the Secretary approves such 
project, and the State, municipally, inter- 
municipal, or interstate agency thereafter 
constructs such project and submits an ap- 
plication to the Secretary approved by the 
appropriate State water pollution control 
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agency or agencies for a grant for such proj- 
ect, the Secretary, upon his approval of such 
application, is authorized to make a grant 
under this section for such project to be paid 
from future appropriations. No such grant 
shall be made (1) unless all of the provisions 
of this Act have been complied with to the 
same extent and with the same effect as 
though the grant were to be made for future 
construction of the project, (2) in an amount 
exceeding a grant which would otherwise be 
made under this section for the future con- 
struction of such project. Nelther an ap- 
proval of the project by the Secretary prior 
to construction, nor the making of a grant 
by the Secretary for a project to be paid from 
a future appropriation, nor any other pro- 
vision of this subsection, shall be construed 
to constitute a commitment or obligation of 
the United States to provide funds to make 
or pay any grant for a project.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall apply to any project 
on which construction is Initlated after June 
30, 1966, except that in the case of any proj- 
ect on which construction was initiated after 
June 30, 1966, and before the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, the Secretary may approve 
such project for the purposes of section 8(h) 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
subsequent to the commencement of con- 
struction. 

The inelusion of provisions establish- 
ing reimbursement procedures for the 
construction of sewage treatment works 
recognizes in legislation for the first time 
that the Federal Government needs to 
provide some procedures for reimburse- 
ment to those entities which are moving 
ahead with their construction programs 
at a rate in excess of the availability of 
Federal funds to participate in such con- 
struction, while at the same time giving 
notice that such provisions shall not be 
construed to constitute a commitment or 
obligation of the United States to provide 
funds to make or pay any grant for a 
project to be funded from future appro- 
priations. 

While keeping in mind that the new 
subsection 8(h) does not constitute a 
commitment or obligation of the United 
States, it will permit many States, mu- 
nicipalities, intermunicipal agencies, and 
interstate agencies who are meeting their 
responsibilities in the area of water pol- 
lution control with determined efforts to 
clean up their rivers and streams and 
who have, consequently, accelerated their 
construction programs to continue or 
even further accelerate those programs 
with the understanding that reimburse- 
ments provisions are contained in the 
law. 

Hopefully, with the incentives to the 
States contained in the reported bill this 
year, and with means for reimbursement 
available, if this bill is enacted, along 
with the incentives to the States con- 
tained in the Water Quality Act of last 
year, many more States will accelerate 
their construction program. Water pol- 
lution is a problem which must be met 
with by the exercise of responsibility on 
all levels of government—Federal, State, 
and local. This can only be done ef- 
fectively through making it worthwhile 
for the States to participate in the con- 
struction of sewage treatment works. 

As I have already pointed out, section 
207 of the reported bill provides for re- 
imbursement for the construction of any 
treatment works initiated after June 30, 
1966, in advance of the availability of 
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funds for a grant, subject to five quali- 
fications which have been spelled out in 
the committee report on the bill, House 
Report No. 2021. These five qualifica- 
tions are: 

First. The Secretary of the Interior 
must approve the project prior to com- 
mencement of construction, except for 
projects initiated after June 30, 1966, and 
before the date of enactment of this act 
which he may approve subsequent to 
commencement of construction. 

Second. The State or appropriate 
agency which constructs the project must 
submit an application to the Secretary, 
approved by the appropriate State water 
pollution control agency, for a grant for 
the project. 

Third. Upon his approval of the ap- 
plication, the Secretary is authorized to 
make a grant for such project to be paid 
from future appropriations. 

Fourth, All provisions of the act must 
have been complied with to the same ex- 
tent and with the same effect as though 
the grant were to be made for future 
construction of the project. 

Fifth. The approval of the project by 
the Secretary, or the making of a grant, 
shall not be construed to constitute a 
commitment or obligation of the United 
States to provide funds. 

This reimbursement provision applies to 
grants made under the authority of sec- 
tion, 8, as amended, and does not apply 
to grants under title II of the clean river 
restoration program. 

Mr. Chairman, the inclusion of provi- 
sions for reimbursement for the con- 
struction of sewage treatment works is 
a step forward in this highly important 
program. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that limiting 
this to what our present evidence and 
present experience shows probably is the 
maximum capability for these communi- 
ties in sewerage treatment plants for the 
next four years is a wise move. Should 
evidence be brought to the attention of 
Congress in future years that additional 
money is needed in those future years, 
we can then consider that additional evi- 
dence. 

I ask for support by the House of this 
bill. I hope it will pass unanimously, as 
did the bill last year, which was a major 
step in cleaning up America’s streams, 

STUDY FOR WATER POLLUTION CONTROL TAX 

INCENTIVES TO INDUSTRY 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works included a new section 211 of 
the bill, H.R. 16076, the Water Pollution 
Control Act of 1966. The new section 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to conduct a full and complete investiga- 
tion and study of methods for providing 
incentives designed to assist in the con- 
struction of facilities and works by in- 
dustry designed to reduce or abate water 
pollution; The study shall include, but 
not be limited to, the possible use of tax 
incentives as well as other methods of 
financial assistance. In carrying out the 
study, the Secretary of the Interior shall 
consult with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury as well as the head of any other ap- 
propriate department or agency of the 
Federal Government. 

As tue new section 211 is written, as 
reported, there is no date by which the 
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Secretary is to make the report to Con- 
gress. I understand the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Harswa] will offer an 
amendment, at the appropriate time in 
today’s consideration of the bill, to re- 
quire the Secretary to make the report 
to Congress on or before June 30, 1968. 
I hope this amendment is accepted by 
the leadership, and I am confident that 
it will be accepted by them. 

The inclusion of this amendment, its 
enactment, and the subsequent report of 
the Secretary should aid the Congress 
greatly in determining what the role of 
industry should be in the overall effort 
to clean up America’s waterways. 

This amendment brings to the fore 
the overall question of tax incentives to 
industry for the construction of sewage 
treatment works, and at this point in 
my remarks today, I will not dwell at any 
great length on it; however, in the near 
future I intend to make a detailed ex- 
planation of this entire area of water 
pollution control to the Members for 
their benefit. The action just taken by 
the House to exclude facilities for air 
and water pollution control from the 
suspension of the tax investment credit 
under the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
does not go to the center of this overall 
issue on such facilities, although it is a 
landmark in the recognition by Congress 
of the need to provide for accelerated 
amortization of air and water pollution 
treatment facilities constructed by 
industries. 


Pittsburgh’s Arthur Friedman Hailed as 
Top Financial Writer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, Scptember 29, 1966 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the Nation’s most distinguished finan- 
cial writers, Mr. Arthur R. Friedman, of 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, was hon- 
ored recently as the leading business 
news reporter in the Nation. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I ask that 
an article from the Post-Gazette about 
Mr. Friedman be included at this point 
in the RECORD. 

Post-GazeTTe FINANCIAL Eprron’s COLUMN 
CALLED CLASSIC—FRIEDMAN HAILED AS BEST 
IN FIELD 
Arthur R. Friedman, financial editor of 

the Post-Gazette, was hailed yesterday as 

the top reporter of business news in the 

United States. 

His column, “Business Today,“ was termed 
u classic of its type. 

At a luncheon honoring Friedman yes- 
terdny, William T. Schoyer, public relations 
executive, sald Friedman's technical mas- 
tery of business subjects ts unsurpassed by 
Other business news reporters. 

Schoyer told the Pittsburgh chapter of the 
Public Relations Society of Amerion: 

“In my work of analyzing the news of 
Many corporations, most business columns 
Written in the nation cross my desk monthly. 

“I honestly know of none that do such a 
Comprehensive and sophisticated job as 
Art's in reporting the business of an indus- 
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trial area. “Business Today’ has no equal 
for this purpose among business writing 
anywhere, É 

“To my mind, it sets the national 
standard.” 

The local chapter of the PRSA presented 
a plaque to Friedman “in recognition. and 
honor of his many achievements in the field 
of financial journalism and his contribu- 
tions to the advancement of professional 
public relations.” 

Friedman, financial editor of the Post- 
Gazette since it was formed in 1927, has 
had some 50 years of business reporting with 
Pittsburgh newspapers, haying worked previ- 
ously with the old Leader, Sun and Post. 

Schoyer told the luncheon guests in the 
Penn-Sheraton Hotel that Friedman's 
column “breathes Art’s independence.“ He 
added: 

He writes from an authoritative viewpoint, 
the Friedman viewpoint. He does not hesi- 
tate to express opinions or take to task the 
mightiest of corporations on rare occasions 
that may so warrant, 

“He simply cannot be influenced to any- 
thing that does not meet his news stand- 
ards or serve his readers. 

“The qualities that make ‘Business To- 
day’ outstanding reflect Art's own person- 
ality. His strongest and most salient char- 
acteristic in my view—and I have been 
dealing with him for nearly 30 years—is 
integrity,” Schoyer said. 

“He has a fierce devotion to the code of 
honest reporting and the interests of his 
readers that nothing can shake.” 

Schoyer said more than nine million words 
have been printed in the 11,000-plus Busi- 
ness Today“ columns that Friedman bas 
written since 1927. “His column is out- 
standing for its clarity and straightforward- 
ness of exposition,” Schoyer said. 

Friedman's high standards of business 
reporting have shaped the course of busi- 
ness public relations, Schoyer said, adding: 

“All of us who have written business news 
to win Art’s approval have all benefitted 
from this real challenge. In a real sense, 
most of all the PR business writers of Pitts- 
burgh have been molded by and owe a real 
debt to Professor Friedman. 

“We've had the profession's best teacher 
and we haven't paid him a cent.” 


Economic Opportunity Amendments of 
g 1966 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 29, 1966 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 15111) to pro- 


vide for continued progress in the Nation's 
war on poverty, 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, while 
there is opposition to this bill and com- 
plaints. about its administration, I am 
convinced that the American people as 
a whole are anxious to continue to re- 
duce and eliminate poverty in this coun- 
try, and that would be especially true 
of the abject poverty, want, ignorance, 
disease, and maladjustment that exist in 
many places. 

There is never any excuse for waste- 
ful, extravagant spending of Government 
funds, and we in Congress must certainly 
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take great pains in exerting our powers 
to minimize unwarranted or ill-consid- 
ered expenditures. 

I hope that as a result of the extensive 
hearings on this bill and contacts be- 
tween Representatives of Congress and 
the agencies involved, new and effective 
efforts will be made to spend available 
funds wisely, well, and effectively to ac- 
complish the objective we have in mind 
of helping a great many people in this 
country who need help urgently. 


A Lax Situation in the Poverty Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 28, 1966 


Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. Speaker, the chief 
editorial writer of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Ray Dorsey, has pinpointed 
some of the careless and unsupervised 
activities in our nationwide antipoverty 
p . The editorial of September 
15, 1966, sets forth with great clarity, 
that procedures and personnel in the 
federally financed Community Action 
for Youth—CAY—are woefully lax and 
inadequate in Greater Cleveland. 

A Federal grant of money was made 
by HEW’s Office of Juvenile Delinquency 
for CAY. However, control of CAY 
passed to OEO and the Greater Cleve- 
land Council of Economie Opportunity 
in February of this year. A mystery em- 
ploye received approximately $1,600 in 
1965. OEO says therefore that it is a 
matter for HEW, whereas HEW says that 
it is a matter for CAY, and inasmuch as 
CAY is an Ohio nonprofit corporation, 
the Federal Government really has no 
role to assume anyway. It all adds up to 
a bureaucratic shell game. Moreover, 
several thousand dollars worth of Gov- 
ernment-financed equipment has disap- 
peared from CAY's premises on which 
there was no insurance. 

One thing that can be done, and which 
I will call upon the authorities to do, is 
to conduct a very searching and thorough 
investigation before the annual funding 
of CAY occurs in February of 1967. 

By leave obtained, I include the plain 
Dealer editorial of September 15, entitled 
“Long Look at CAY Needed“: 

Lono Loox at CAY Nrrorn 

There is evidence of startling laxness in 
administrative procedures and personnel su- 
pervision in the federally financed Commu- 
nity Action for Youth (CAY) antipoverty 
program here and the situation warrants the 
most searching scrutiny. 

In Plain Dealer stories this week, reporters 
Doris O'Donnell and William F. Miller have 
disclosed that: 

A mystery employe, whose existence has 
not been established, drew salary for nearly 
four months on a CAY records project. 

Many thousands of dollars worth of costly 
but uninsured office equipment has disap- 
peared from CAY headquarters. 

The salary payment represents a theft of 
taxpayers’ money. 

The disappearance of office equipment rep- , 
resents a theft of taxpayers’ property. 
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Both thefts also raise a serious question as 
to how they could have been allowed to 
happen. 

The happenings in Cleveland are not the 
first to demonstrate laxness in the adminis- 
tration of federal antipoverty programs, as 
many news stories from around the nation 
have shown. Unfortunately, the good works 
of agencies charged with responsibility for 
administering public funds are too often ob- 
scured by incidents reflecting careless super- 
vision. 

In the case of CAY’s fictitious employe, re- 

O'Donnell and Miller found that sal- 
ary totaling $1,632 was paid to “Ellen Mc- 
Culloh, 626 McKinley Avenue, Akron,” from 
May 27 to Oct. 8, 1965. The mysterious Ellen 
McCulloh” cannot be found in person or in 
Social Security records. Nor can such a per- 
son be remembered in the places where she 
. performed her duties. 

In the case of the disappearing office equip- 
ment, only one of 28 missing items has been 
recovered. No persons have been prosecuted 
for theft. 

Disappearance of the office equipment was 
reported to police at the time of occurrence. 
But not until five months after “Ellen Mc- 
Culloh” left the CAY payroll was an FBI in- 
vestigation requested by CAY. And it was 
not until after reporters O'Donnell and Miller 
began their own investigation that CAY noti- 
fied the bonding agent for CAY employes that 
something was wrong. 

Both the U.S, Office of Juvenile Delin- 
quency, which supplied funds for CAY at 
the time of the “Ellen McCulloh” employ- 
ment, and the U.S. Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, which now provides funds for CAY, 
have been made aware of the strange case. 
They say it is a matter to be pursued by CAY 
itself. Their viewpoint is supported by fed- 
eral authorities who have ruled that the mat- 
ter is outside federal jurisdiction because 
CAY is a nonprofit Ohio corporation. 

In the absence of power to prosecute, and 
with federal funds involved, it would seem 
that federal agencies would have an obliga- 
tion to press vigorously for a speedy and 
thorough examination of all the happenings 
at CAY, 

Persons responsibile for theft of taxpayers’ 
money and property should be found and 
prosecuted. When prosecution cannot be 
carried out at the federal level, it certainly 
can be accomplished at the local level 
through officers of the city and county, 


Stop Pollution of Our Lakes and Streams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESTON E. VIVIAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, most Mem- 
bers are aware from personal experience 
that our Nation's streams and lakes are 
being defiled by increasing pollution. 
And many Members have spoken effec- 
tively and eloquently in recent days of 
our need to act to overcome this evil of 
civilization. But some of the most arti- 
culate expressions of concern come, not 
from us, but from concerned and though- 
ful constituents. 

Recently Rev. E. W. Martin of Howell, 
Mich., in my district, who is superin- 
tendent of the Church of the Nazarene 
for the Eastern Michigan District, and an 
ardent conservationist and “outdoors- 
man,” sent me a letter which most 
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acutely expresses the anxiety which 
serious-minded men feel on this subject, 
and their strong desire that adequate 
steps be taken to cure the evil. 

Dr. Martin's letter reads as follows: 

CHURCH OF THE NAZARENE, 
EASTERN MICHIGAN DISTRICT, 
Howell, Mich., September 22, 1966. 
Congressman WESTON E. VIVIAN, 
Second District, Michigan, 
1005 Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sin: As a member of your constitu- 
ency, I share with you in your concern about 
the defilement of our Nation’s water re- 
sources. 

As an ardent outdoors’ man, I have noted 
with increasing concern the pollution of 
Michigan's streams including one of the 
Nation’s greatest, the Au Sable River, Lake 
Huron where I used to fish, Lake Michigan 
and even some areas of Lake Superior. We 
are already decades behind and I commend 
you for the bill you introduced to the House 
last year. You do have my support. 

I am also concerned about the dangerous 
use of pesticides and the slow poison that is 
decimating wildlife in our fields and fish in 
our waters. Thousands of acres of Michi- 
gan's Thumb have been cleaned of pheasants, 
rabbits and other game because of the un- 
restricted use of the products of the chemical 
Industry. I know that one of the largest 
and toughest lobbies in Washington is main- 
tained by this industry, but I know some- 
thing must be done in this area also or else 
Justice Willlam Douglas’ prediction that this 
planet will be occupied solely by one species, 
man, will certainly come true. 

I have been a student of conservation for 
all of my adult life and haye watched with 
increasing alarm our Inherent selfishness 
in the depletion of natural resources with 
its terrible consequences to succeeding gen- 
erations. 

We continue to render lip service to clean 
air and clean water, and continue to violate 
commonsense principles in every day life. 
Just this past year I watched a small factory 
erected within a half mile of my home with 
an exposed waste-pipe evident from highway 
M-59 openly pouring pollution into the 
Shiawassee River, an isolated example but 
typical, 

I appreciate your communication and hope 
your bill will pass. 

Sincerely, 
E. W. Martin, 
Distriot Superintendent. 


Commemorative Stamp To Honor 100th 
Anniversary of the Grange 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 30, 1966 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly pleased and grateful to receive 
word that able, distinguished friend, 
Postmaster General Lawrence F. O'Brien, 
has recently approved a 5-cent stamp 
to commemorate the 100th anniversary 
of the Grange. 

It would be difficult to adequately pay 
tribute to the great patriotic American 
organization that is the Grange, but the 
issuance of a stamp in its honor by the 
Post Office Department is a very fine and 
well-deserved honor. 
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It is most fitting that the great major, 
farm organization and its devoted mem- 
bers who have contributed so much 
throughout the years to the strength, 
growth, vigor and productivity of our 
national agriculture should be recognized 
for superlative service and meaningful 
achievements. They have promoted 
farming in all its ramifications. They 
have indoctrinated and inspired many 
young people with patriotic devotions 
and the solid personal virtues which have 
been largely responsible for the growth, 
success and progress of the nation. 

The Grange has been historically ex- 
ceptional and outstanding in its leader- 
ship, its membership, and its contribu- 
tions to the country. 

As a member of the Grange in my dis- 
trict, I am personally extremely thank- 
ful to Postmaster General O'Brien for 
the wisdom and good judgment he has 
shown in honoring the Grange, and I 
know that I can reflect the sentiments of 
my fellow Members in expressing our 
deep appreciation for the splendid de- 
cision he has made to issue a commemo- 
rative stamp in honor of the Grange. 

America is built upon the solid foun- 
family unit is in truth the central theme 
of our social order. It is a main support 
of our American system of government 
and our rich, unequalled economy. 

It is in the homes of the nation that its 
strength is nurtured, protected, and de- 
veloped. It is in the homes that praise- 
worthy, invaluable moral ideas and pre- 
cepts are taught that build character, 
obedience to law, and respect for the 
cardinal virtues of religion and morality. 
It is in the Grange that to such a great 
extent these precious values are incul- 
cated in the young and in people of every 
age and station. 

It is in the Grange that virtually 
everyone devoted to peace, hard work, 
faith in God and love of country finds 
common sanction tor his or her prin- 
ciples, loyalty and spiritual ideals. 

This action by the Postmaster General 
will do much, in my opinion, to inspire 
this organization to even greater efforts 
and to encourage others to join in the 
laundable work of conserving our natural 
resources, providing food and fiber for 
the Nation, all the while sheltering and 
nourishing and strengthening the funda- 
mental truths and values of our Nation. 

The real significance of this honor to 
members of the Grange is it recognizes 
that we stand joined together in a major 
group of loyal Americans in giving fresh 
meaning to what the Grange stands for 
in terms of loyalty to God, country and 
unselfish devotion to family, community, 
State and Nation. j 

At this great crisis in human affairs, 
when so many institutions are morally 
shattered, decaying and crashing about 
us, the need of unity, loyalty to country 
and our beliefs is greater perhaps than 
ever before. 

Let us al lrealize that we must stand 
together in every respect, regardless of 
race, class or creed in these days of 
turmoil and danger to serve our country, 
and to protect its precious values, for 
ourselves, our children and all those who 
follow us. 


October 3, 1966 
Water Pollution Control 
SPEECH 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 30, 1966 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 16076) to amend 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act in 


Order to improve and make more effective 
certain programs pursuant to such act. 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, the 
House can take a significant step today 
in the direction of ridding our Nation’s 
lakes and rivers of the scourge of pollu- 
tion by approving H.R. 16076. 

In the face of ever-increasing demands 
for water, action by the Federal Govern- 
ment in this area has long been impera- 
tive. The fact that we can now fulfill 
our immediate responsibility ini passing 
meaningful and productive legislation is 
gratifying. 

By approving the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act the Members of this 
body can demonstrate their determina- 
tion to work cooperatively with the 50 
States of our Nation in a coordinated 
program. 

In my own State of Wisconsin, for ex- 
ample, bordered as it is by two of the 
Great Lakes and blessed with thousands 
of smaller fresh water lakes and streams, 
the pressing need for this legislation has 
been obvious for too long. Wisconsin 
has, in a very real sense, become virtually 
surrounded by filthy and contaminated 
water. Along our western border the 
once magnificent Mississippi River is 
now little more than a tragic torrent of 
filth. Lakes Michigan and Superior 
along our eastern and northern bounda- 
ries have lost much of their natural 
beauty and recreational value and are 
now cesspools of inadequately treated 
municipal sewage, industrial wastes, and 
shipboard discharges. 

Across the vast reaches of our great 
north country lakes once abundant in 
game fish and otherwise providing natu- 
ral habitat for other wildlife are now 
Stifled by excessive weeds, murky and 
dank water, and undesirable odors. 

The unfortunate reality is that my 
State of Wisconsin is not alone in this 
regard. From across the land the evi- 
dence has mounted in a rising crescen- 
do—in an urgent plea for meaningful 
corrective legislation. 

It goes without saying that while H.R. 
16076 will go far toward providing that 
Corrective action much will still remain 
to be done. Because water pollution is 
the result of many complex factors and 
Cuts across community boundaries indis- 

tely continued coordinated effort 
2 = levels of government will be neces- 

Upon the hopeful passage of this bill I 
feel confident that succeeding Congresses 
Will look to the responsible efforts of this 
89th Congress as the precedent which 
Will guide their future actions in the 


Cause of returning our lakes and rivers to 
€ people. 
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Address of Governor Tawes Before the 
Rotary Club of Frederick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 30, 1966 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, for a 
number of years the Rotary Club of 
Frederick, Md., has sponsored a joint 
service clu luncheon during the week in 
which the Frederick Fair is held. This 
year the 104th Frederick Fair was held 
last week and, in accordance with long- 
standing custom, the joint service club 
luncheon on September 28 was attended 
by the Governor of Maryland, State and 
Iocal officials, and representatives of all 
services organizations, 

It was a particular pleasure for me to 
attend, since I was a member of the 
Rotary Club of Frederick for many years. 
This annual event is always significant, 
because it points up the identical interest 
of so many organizations and public 
servants in the welfare of the State and 
the community. 

Since Governor Tawes is retiring at the 
close of his present term in January, his 
speech was in the nature of a farewell 
address. It is my pleasure that it be in- 
serted in the RECORD: 

REMARKS BY Gov. J. MILLARD. TAWES BEFORE 
THE ROTARY CLUB OF FREDERICK, SEPTEM- 
BER 23, 1966 
President Riley Housewright;‘other officers, 

members of the Rotary Club of Frederick and 

their guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

Almost every event I attend nowadays is in 
the nature of a farewell. Thus it was last 
week when I presided at the 1966 Southern 
Governor's Conference; thus it is today as I 
come to Frederick to have lunch with my 
friends of the Rotary Club, various civic 
clubs, and attend the great Frederick Fair, 

For in a few months I shall be leaving the 
office of Governor of the State of Maryland, 
and the remarks I make on most occasions 
are final messages as the chief executive. 

In his letter inviting me here today, your 
president Riley noted (I needed no reminder) 
that I had been coming here for the past 
eight years and that traditionally I have used 
this forum to review the conditions of your 
State government. 

His suggestion that I follow the pattern 
this year was heeded, and in fact it would be 
unthinkable to do otherwise. In view of the 
fact that this is Indeed a valedictory message, 
however, I have taken the liberty of varying 
it somewhat and will undertake to review 
some of the highlights of my two terms as 
Governor of the State. 

During the heat of the recent Democratic 
primary, this administration in Annapolis 
was subjected to some rather harsh criticism. 
And while I fully understand the nonparti- 
san nature of this organization and this 
gathering, I hope you will allow me, for the 
purposes of background, to quote from a 
speech I made in Ocean City—a frankly po- 
litical speech. 

From time to time, the administration 
which I head had been described as “tired,” 
“unimaginative,” “lifeless” and leaderless.“ 
And I ask the audience these questions: 

“Are all the new public schools, the com- 
munity colleges, the unparalleled progress in 
the expansion and development of our uni- 
versity and our State colleges examples of the 
performance of a ‘tired’ administration? 
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“Do all the many hundreds of miles of 
new highways that this administration has 
built—roads stretching into all parts of our 
State and giving Maryland one of the best 
highway systems in the entire country—do 
these reflect an ‘unimiginative’ regime in 
Annapolis? 

“Are our programs of industrial develop- 
ment, oyster rehabilitation, mental hygiene, 
improvement of the condition of older people 
the handiwork of a ‘lifeless’ State govern- 
ment? 

“Do the reforms that have taken place in 
our judiciary and the well-laid plans we have 
made for revising our State constitution and 
modernizing the administrative machinery of 
State government appear to you to be prod- 
ucts of public officials devoid of ‘leader- 
ship?!“ 

These, as I have suggested, are questions I 
propounded in a political atmosphere, and 
I cite them here today only because I should 
like to offer you, in as an objective a fashion 
as possible, some facts about what has been 
accomplished in these all-important areas of 
governmental endeavor. 

Let us take education gs an example. In 
my message to the general assembly earlier 
this year—at the final regular legislative ses- 
sion of my administration—I said this: 

“When the history of this general assembly 
and this administration is written, I should 
not be surprised if the advancement we have 
made in public education ls not set down 
as our greatest single achievement.” 

The State has made substantial advances 
in public education, from the elementary 
grades through colleges and the university, 
since I took the oath of office in 1959. 

For example, in 1964, the general assembly, 
at my request, enacted far-reaching legisla- 
tion making significant changes in the form- 
ula and amounts of state aid to the com- 
munities for public education, 

The Maryland State Teacher, the official 
publication of the Maryland State Teachers 
Association, sald of this program: “It will be 
long remembered as a milestone in Maryland 
education,” 

Salaries of teachers in the State have risen 
steadily over recent years, and according to a 
report published by the National Education 
Association, Maryland ranked ninth among 
the States of the Union in the average pay 
of teachers. 

Starting in 1959, when the State appropri- 
ated $6,800,000 for construction in local 
school systems, this administration distrib- 
uted a history-making total of $84,782,509 In 
a seven-year period for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and at the close of 1965 saw 
the actual construction of 8,500 new class- 
rooms. 

Our record in the area of public higher 
education is no less impressive. In my very 
first budget, I asked for, and received, a rec- 
ord $26,900,000 operating budget for higher 
education. These funds have been increased 
Steadily over the years and reached an un- 
precedented $60,698,348 for the fiscal year 
under which we are now operating. 

And these figures do not Include the 18 
million dollars in capital funds which haye 
been appropriated for the construction and 
improvement of buildings, dormitories, ll- 
braries, classrooms, laboratories and other fa- 
cilities which have changed the face of col- 
lege and university campuses throughout the 
State. 

Perhaps the most significant development 
in public higher education in our time came 
with the establishment of what has been 
called the “tri-partite system“. The three 
parts of which are: (1) the University of 
Maryland, with a greatly enlarged and im- 
proved program; (2) the State colleges, com- 
prised of Morgan State College and the 
former teachers colleges converted to colleges 
of the arts and sciences, and (3) the com- 
munity colleges, vastly expanded and with 
plans that eventually there will be a com- 
munity college within commuting distance 
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of 94 per cent of Maryland's public high 
school graduates. 

In dedicating a new fine arts center on the 
campus of the University of Maryland last 
May, Dr. Wilson H. Elkins, the president of 
the university, had this to say: 

„ There is impressive evidence to show 
that Governor Tawes has used sound fiscal 
policy to provide the educational need of the 
State and that his administration will be 
heralded for the advancement of all educa- 
tion, and particularly the progress of the 
University of Maryland." 

Let's look now at State roads. Never be- 
fore in history has such an enormous pro- 
gram in road building been undertaken. 

With the awarding of twenty-seven con- 
tracts in August, the total money that Mary- 
land has invested in highways since Janu- 
ary, 1959, reached $708,287,556. This almost 
triples the amount spent for roads during 
the previous eight years. 

With projects such as the $120 million Ap- 
plachian Freeway and the $250 million Inter- 
state System within Baltimore City on the 
drawing board, Mr. John B. Funk, the chair- 
man-director of the State roads commission, 
promises that our roads program, over our 
eight years in office, will exceed $1 billion. 

Since I took office in January, 1959, the 
motor vehicle registration in Maryland has 
increased by 50.7 per cent. During the same 
period, the total book value of highways in 
the State increased by 82 percent. All of 
which indicates that Maryland is keeping 
pace with the demands of motorists and 
others for better and safer highways. 

And what of Health? And mental hygiene? 
As in education and road building, the State's 
mushrooming population, reaching 3,590,180 
in 1965, looks to a responsible administration 
to provide for a wide range of programs and 
new legislation to meet the increasing health 
needs of communities. 

Within the time allotted here, it would not 
be possible to offer a comprehensive review 
of all the public health activities, but I 
should like to list a few highlights. 

In 1959, the State took a big step in Its aid 
to health care by adopting a new policy 
under which reimbursement to hospitals for 
patient care was related directly to the indl- 
vidual hospital's actual cost, Previously, all 
hospitals, regardless of the scope of services 
and variation in costs, were paid the same 
amount per patient day. The new formula 
reimbursed the hospitals for 80 per cent of 
actual costs. 

In the budget for this year, Maryland took 
measures to utilize available matching funds 
under the Federal medicare program to pro- 
vide maximum health benefits for Maryland 
citizens, As a result, hard-pressed hospitals 
now will receive 100 per cent of costs for both 
inpatient and outpatient care. 

To be noted also is the $50 million hospital 
construction loan approved by the general 

-assembly in 1964 to aid in the construction 
of new hospital facilities in the State. 

In the field of mental hygiene, emphasis in 
the State’s program has been shifted from 
maintaining space for human storage to pro- 
viding the facilities for the active treatment 
of mental disorders and rehabilitation of 
persons who are victims of mental diseases. 

Bricks and mortar are an inadequate index 
of our program for mental health, as are 
figures budgeted to defray the costs of that 
program. It nevertheless is significant, I 
think, that from 1959 through 1966 the State 
spent $21,891,000 on buildings and equip- 
ment for the department of mental hygiene, 
and that funds for the operation of our 
mental hospitals increased from $20,562,000 
in fiscal 1960 to $37,464,000 in 1966. 

Maryland has had a sound economy 
throughout its history, but for the first time 
in 1959 the State assumed as its responsi- 
bility the function of attracting new indus- 
try and persuading existing plants to expand. 

One of the first acts of this administra- 
tion was to establish a new State agency— 
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the department of economic development— 
which was given the authority and the re- 
sponsibility to develop new business and in- 
dustry for the State. It was also charged 
with the responsibility for promoting the 
ever-growing and ever-more-important tour- 
ist industry. 

Since it began operations in 1960, this de- 
partment has been directly responsible for 37 
new plant openings in Maryland. These 
plants employ 11,000 workers, have an an- 
nual payroll of $69 million and a capital in- 
vestment totaling $45 million. 

Because of time limitations, I cannot hope 
to give you a comprehensive report on all 
areas of governmental endeavor, and, indeed, 
can only mention such things as the highly 
successful program of oyster rehabilitation, 
the vast expansion of our park system, the 
efforts that are being made to curb the pol- 
lution of our water and our air. 

But there are a few points I should like 
to cover before closing. 

I should like to say just a word about the 
handling of the taxpayers’ dollars during the 
past. eight years. As background, we should 
keep in mind that Maryland is one of the 
fastest growing areas of the country and 
that it bas had to increase its governmental 
services enormously to meet the demands of 
the people. 

It has met these demands for expanded 
and improved services without imposing a 
tax drain upon either industry or the bread- 
winner, Over the past eight years, the 
budget of your State (general, special and 
Federal funds) has roughly doubled—from 
$448.2 million in fiscal 1960 to $885.1 million 
currently. 

These unusual financial demands have 
been met without a single general fund tax 
increase for the nceds of the State during 
the entire period. 

Finally, I should like to refer to what I 
have called my legacy to the people of Mary- 
land for better government. I have in mind 
two-blue-ribbon commissions now engaged 
in two important missions: (1) To draft a 
new constitution to replace the present 
clumsy and outmoded. document that has 
been in existence for 99 years, and (2) to 
streamline and modernize the administrative 
machinery of State government. 

The achievement of these two purposes, 
together with the reapportionment of the 
general assembly which already has taken 
place, should give the people of Maryland a 
governmental structure that will serve their 
purposes adequately for many generations to 
come. 

As much as anything else, I should like to 
be remembered for the part my administra- 
tion played in initiating these reforms. 

And now, let me express my gratitude to 
you, my fellow Rotarians in Frederick, for 
the courtesy and the kindness I have re- 
ceived here today, and for the courtesy and 
kindness I have received in the past at these 
luncheons. 

It has been most gracious of you to afford 
me an opportunity to review and reappraise 
the events which have taken place in our 
government over the succeeding years. I 
have enjoyed the mectings immensely. I 
hope they bave been of some benefit to you. 


First Air Link Between Pacific Region of 
Mexico and Southwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to bring to the atten- 
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tion of this body that effective October 11 
Compania Mexicana de Aviacion will ini- 
tiate regularly scheduled jet service be- 
tween the city of Guadalajara, capital of 
the progressive State of Jalisco, Mexico, 
and the cities of San Antonio and Dallas, 
thereby establishing the first direct air 
link between the important Pacific re- 
gion of Mexico and the Southwestern 
part of the United States. 

This new service, which represents a 
significant reduction in elapsed travel 
time, with an equally significant reduc- 
tion in fare, will also serve to strengthen 
further the ethnic, social, cultural, and 
economic bonds between our two nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that it is only fit- 
ting that we salute Mexicana Airlines 
and particularly Mr. H. Max Healey, di- 
rector general of the airlines, for seek- 
ing the air transport agreement between 
the United States and Mexico that now 
makes this possible. 

In a time when there are forces from 
places in other continents and in other 
hemispheres which threaten our shores, 
it is milestones like this new air link 
which help to strengthen the ties and 
link more closely the countries of this 
hemisphere. 


Avoid Wasteful and Extravagant 
Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 30, 1966 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
must take a very close look at our grow- 
ing budgetary problems when it is con- 
sidering legislation calling for the ex- 
penditure of funds. 

Most people recognize the special, fi- 
nancial needs of the Vietnam war and 
the ever-continuing need of providing 
adequately for continuing essential serv- 
ices of the Government. 

At the same time, we are under an 
obligation to the American people to 
minimize unnecessary spending and to 
take action to prevent waste, extrava- 
gance, unessential and imprudent han- 
dling of the financial and fiscal affairs of 
the Government. 

There are many expenditures that we 
cannot avoid. There are some that can 
be reduced, and there are others that can 
be deferred until conditions in the world 
make it more appropriate for them to be 
considered, 

It is true that Congress holds the power 
of the purse, but under our system, it 
cannot compel the executive depart- 
ment to spend money appropriated by 
law or impose unreasonable restrictions 
on the spending of that money. 

It is usually unsound and unwise for 
Congress to take a meat-ax approach 


- toward appropriation bills because in 


that process, many worthy, necessary 
projects and needs are certain to be over- 
looked, hampered, or altogether ignored. 

To sum it up briefly, the Congress must 
follow its own economy program with 
respect to expenditures, and make sure 
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insofar as is possible in these days of 
rapid growth, change, war, and so many 
other demands upon Government funds, 
that every effort is made to avoid in- 
flated, excessive budgets and unnecessary 
expenditures. 

For that reason, I have made it a 
practice to support very substantial, and 
what seemed to me to be justified cut- 
backs in money bills across the board, 
whenever I was convinced that these cuts 
did not hamper or nullify the overall 
Purposes of meritorious, necessary ap- 
Propriations. 

We should keep in mind that reduc- 
tion in spending, wherever possible, is 
one means of combating the inflationary 
surge that threatens us today. Admit- 
tedly, there is a limit to the funds that 
we can cut from money measures be- 
fore the Congress, because we must be 
careful not to disrupt or handicap many 
worthwhile, needed programs. 

Yet it is gratifying to know that as a 
result of action which the Congress has 
taken this year, literally billions of dol- 
lars have been cut from original, budg- 
etary requests, and even from the earnest 
evaluations of our own committees. 

There will be those, I know, who will 
Complain that we did not cut enough. 
But, above all, we must make sure at all 
times that the Government has what it 
actually needs to conduct high-pri- 
ority programs. Otherwise, Government 
would cease to function in the true pub- 
lic interest. 

Moreover, the executive branch of the 
Government is in a position to exercise 
economy also, and I think that by whole- 
hearted cooperation of all concerned 
beneficial reductions in spending can be 
achieved. We should not forget that 
Prudent, judicious expenditure within 
the framework of our capacity and needs 
is basically a sound principle to follow 
with respect to private and Government 
Spending, and certainly there is great 
heed to follow it today with our national 
budget mounting to unprecedented fig- 
ures and taxes bearing down at every 
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level of government, including the Fed- 
eral Government, upon our people al- 
ready burdened by altogether too many 
taxes, 


Americans are willing to pay the 
proper costs of free government in this 
advanced day and age but they should 
not be called upon as taxpayers to pay 
for wasteful, extravagant government 
spending and we of the Congress must 
make sure that they will not have to do 
so. 
The American people have the right to 
expect that their tax dollars will be spent 
with prudence and economy and that 
efficiency and honest, intelligent admin- 
istration of their affairs will be the order 
of the day. 


DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Con shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


t 
CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 


Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr, Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Vietnam: A New Kind of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 4, 1966 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to haye printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ar- 
ticle entitled “Vietnam; A New Kind of 
War,” written by Martha Gellhorn, 

The article, which I hope will be read 
by all Senators, describes vividly the 

and suffering of the noncom- 
batant people of the war-torn country of 
Vietnam. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VIETNAM: A New KIND oF 
(By Martha Gellhorn) 

United States troops, upon arrival in 
South Vietnam, are read an indoctrination 
lecture of 30 mimeographed pages which Is 
earnest, clear, and laudably humane. The 
following paragraph seems best to sum up 
the whole: 

“You and I know that we are here to elp 
the people and the Government of South 
Vietnam. We know what our mission is: we 
are here to help save this valiant little 
country, and with it all of South-east Asia 
from Communist aggression and oppression. 
In doing sọ, we will strengthen the security 
of the United States itself, And you and 
I know that we can't accomplish this mis- 
sion without the support of the Vietnamese 
people. Everything we do to help win their 
support will help to shorten and win this 
war: and anything we do to alienate them 
will only weaken our effort at its most vital 
point... 

From everything I've said, it should be 
Plain to see that we're in a new kind of war. 
And the name of this new game is much, 
much more than just ‘kill VC’ (Vietcong). 
We've got to kill VC all right; but there's 
u lot more to it than that. To really and 
truly and finally win this war, we must help 
the Government of South Vietnum win the 
hearts and minds of the people of South 
Vietnam.“ 

In its simplest terms, this is the American 
doctrine in Vietnam; and though my con- 
tacts with any U.S. officials, civilian or mili- 
tary were brief and glancing I had the im- 
Pression that all sincerely believed it, espe- 
cially the central tenet: Americans are in 
Vietnam to help the people and they are 
helping the people. (The lecture defines 
“the people” as the peasants, 80 per cent of 
the population of the country.) 

The new port and old provincial capital of 
Qui Nhon was once a pretty seuside resort 
for the French rulers and a native fishing 
village with a population of 20,000. The pop- 
ulation now is said to be 200,000. Statistics 
on the Vietnamese are honest guesses at best: 
too often they are propaganda nonsense. Qui 
Nhon is a huge US military supply dump, 
shrouded in red dust from the grinding 
wheels of army transport, and suffocated in 
heat like glue. There are the usual tent cities 
Of the soldiery, the claptrap bars and laun- 
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dries and shops that spring up wherever 
Americans go, the resort hoteis and villas 
turned into headquarters, messes and billets, 
and everywhere the shacks of refugees bullit 
of anything from paper to sheets of rolled 
beer tins. It is estimated that 72,000 refugees 
are huddled in the town limits but no one 
can keep count of the increasing hordes of 
uprooted peasants. 

Each of the 43 provincial capitals in South 
‘Vietnam has a free hospital for civilians. The 
Qui Nhon provincial hospital is crowded to 
bursting with wounded peasants, men, wom- 
en, and children of all ages, none of whom 
would be alive were it not for the New Zei- 
land surgical teams which have served iu this 
hospital since 1963. Those doctors and 
nurses are beyond praise. 

A New Zealand doctor, who had more im- 
portant work to do, led me on a fast tour of 
the premises. Four big two-story buildings 
are connected by covered walks; each floor is 
a single ward. But the wounded. peasants 
pour in day after day and week after week 
and the narrow cots, packed close together 
are filled two to a bed, sometimes three to a 
bed; it is luxury to have a cot to yourself. 
In some wards the wounded also lie in 
stretchers on the floor and outside the oper- 
ating room, and in the recovery room the floor 
is covered with them. Everything smells of 
dirt, the mattresses and pillows are old and 
Stained; there are no sheets. of course, no 
hospital pajamas Or gowns, no towels, no soap, 
nothing to eat on or drink from. The Viet- 
namese Government allows a free food ration 
for one meal per day for 287 patients: there 
are 500 patients. Far from home, often home- 
less by now, the relatives of the wounded 
must somehow provide what is needed, cook 
for and feed and wash and nurse their own. 
So the Jammed wards are further jammed 
by grandparents caring for tiny children, 
teenagers caring for parents, a vast conglom- 
meration of the semi-starved looking after 
the desperately hurt. Everyone, healthy and 
wounded alike, is thin; thin, fragile bones 
and tight skin, and the controlled faces and 
the tormented eyes. 

As the doctor walked quickly through the 
wurds, the people spoke to him in Vietnamese 
which he does not understand. He smiled 
the warm, loving smile he reserves for his 
patients, patted an arm, and soothed and 
encouraged them in a language they do not 
understand, “We're very proud of him,” sald 
the doctor, stopping by the cot of an old man, 
aged in fact 61. “Took bomb bits out of his 
brain, chest, and abdomen. He'll live: I even 
think he'll be quite normal.” Farther down 
the ward, he waved amiably at a young man 
with a shock of stiff black hair. a narrow 
naked torso, and a leg in plaster. “Yes, that's 
a handcuff,” the doctor said. It looked like a 
leather bracelet chaining the wounded man 
his cot. “Vietcong. We have quite a few, 
Fine people, rather better educated than the 
rest, cheerful, make the people laugh, good 
influence in the ward.“ 

“Like to show you something,” suid the 
doctor, and we raced along the covered walk 
to the end of the hospital where a small 
smoke-blackened cavern was the hospital 
kitchen, flanked by six latrines. Four were 
boarded up, totally blocked by excrement, 
two open doors showed overflowing mounds 
of filth, “Facilities for the families," the 
doctor said. 

Across the way there was a new handsome 
building, rather like a roomy seaside villa, 
and I thought perhaps the doctors lived in it. 
“Put up by US AID for the relatives of the 


patients,” the doctor said. “Marvelous dining 
room, screened, never used; they take food 
to thelr wounded and eat whatever's left 
over, squatting on the floor the way they 
always have. Bedroom—maybe 30 could 
sleep in it cheek by jowl, but there are about 
600 relatives here, and they sleep on the 
foor beside their own people, have to, who 
else is to look after the patients at night? 
There's a fine bathroom over there too, with 
two toilets now locked, Solid feces. That 
big bullding is the storeroom for medicines, 
AID spent $2 million on this hospital. 

I got an interpreter and went round the 
wards usking plain factual questions. The 
people answer quietly, emotion shows only 
in the eyes. The old are pitiful in their 
bewilderment, the adults seem locked in an 
aloof resignation, the children's ward is 
unbearable. No one protests or complains. 
We big, overfed white people will never know 
what they feel. 

A boy of 15 sat on his cot with both legs in 
plaster casts. He and his little brother had 
gone to the beach to mend nets; a Vietna- 
mese patrol boat saw them and opened up 
with machine gun fire; his little brother was 
killed. The boat then pulled in to shore to 
see what it had bagged and found two chil- 
dren. The American adviser got the living 
boy to the nearest town, where a helicopter 
picked him up. His mother and older 
brother made their way here by motorboat 
to nurse him. He is lucky; he has only been 
in this appalling place for two and a half 
months and will some day walk again. He 
said he did not know the beach was forbid- 
den; that was his only comment. 

The tiny children do not cry out in pain: 
if they make any sound it is a soft moaning: 
they twist their wounded bodies in silence. 
In the cot by the door is a child burned by 
napalm. He is seven years old, the size of 
a four-year-old of ours. His face and back 
and bottom and one hand were burned, A 
little piece of something like cheesecloth 
covers his body; it seems that any weight 
would be intolerable but so is air. His hand 
is burned, stretched out like a starfish; the 
napalmed skin on the little body looks like 
bloody hardened meat in a butcher's shop. 
("We always get the napalm cases in 
batches,” the doctor had said, And there's 
white phosphorus too and it's worse because 
it goes on gnawing at flesh like rat's teeth. 
gnawing to the bone.) An old man, nearly 
blind with cataract, was tending this burned 
child, his grandson. The napalm bombs fell 
a week ago on their hamlet, he carried the 
child to the nearest town, and they were 
flown here by helicopter. The child cried 
with pain all that week, but today he Is 
better, he is not crying, only twisting his 
body to try to find some way to lle that 
does not burt him. 

In theory, the peasants are warned of an 
alr attack on their hamlet, by loudspeaker 
or leafiets 48 hours in advance, but as the 
military say, this is not always possible. 
Obviously I did not canvass the country. but 
I found no case in the hospitals I visited 
where this timetable was kept. In the area 
called Free Air Strike Zones, or some such 
Jargon, there is no warning and the people 
can be bombed at will, day or night, be- 
cause the area is considered entirely held by 
Vietcong, and too bad for the peasants who 
cling to their land which is all they bave 
ever known for generations. 

That night, the boy and his grandfather, 
hls mother and older brother got away from 
the hamlet with two of their four buffaloes. 
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The buffaloes were their only capital, their 
fortune; without the buffaloes they could not 
cultivate their elds, At first light, many of 
the peasants crept back to the hamlet to 
rescue more of their livestock and household 
goods. The old man, too blind to go alone, 
took the child with him to try to find their 
remaining two buffaloes. But the jet fighter- 
bombers came at once. The two buffaloes 
were killed by the napalm, the old man said. 
and so were many of the people and many 
were burned. No damages for lost property. 
death, or wounds will be paid to these people, 
though the whole business of damages to 
civilians looks like another of the many 
dreams on mimeographed paper which 
characterise this war. But damages, if ever 
paid. are only paid for accidents; these people 
were warned, their hamlet was destroyed 
as an act of war. 

The old man was penniless of course; he 
was given 300 piastres, before coming here 
with the child, in part a contribution from 
the local authority, partly a gift from 
neighbours. Three hundred piastres is less 
than 14 shillings, less than $2.00. He had 
now 100 piastres left to feed himself and 
the child. One cannot know what will hap- 
pen when that runs out; it is no one’s duty 
to worry about him. In principle, a refugee 
gets 7 pilastres a day from the Government 
for about a month; 7 plastres is a sum too 
small to describe in our terms, and will not 
buy one kilo of rice. The little boy's father 
had already been killed in the Vietnamese 
Army; his mother and older brother are 
somewhere in a refugee camp. 

Another child, also seven years old, had 
been burned in that same hamlet. His 
mother stood over his cot helplessly, The 
child was in acute pain; she had covered 
him with a light cloth and kept fanning the 
amall body as if she could cool that wet, 
blood-red skin. 

The Vietnamese are a beautiful people, 
especially the children. The most beautiful 
child in this ward was a little boy who looked 
about five years old, with plaster on both his 
legs to the hips. He and two little girls sat 
on the tile floor which is cooler, resting their 
heads against the side of a cot. They simply 
sat motionless and silent; the girls were also 
in plaster, a leg, an arm. The boy's eyes were 
enormous, dark, and hopelessly sad; no child 
should have such eyes. The mother of the 
little girls, who had been wounded by our 
artillery, told the boy’s story; he and his 
mother were going back to their hamlet from 
the town market in a minibus, the midget- 
sized tin trucks pulled by a Lambretta 
scooter which are the transport of the poor 
in this country, The bus was mined by the 
Vietcong. The child's mother was killed, and 
many of the others in the tiny bus. His fa- 
ther had brought the child here, given this 
woman money to buy food and care for his 
son, and returned to his hamlet because he 
had to: there were other children at home to 
Teed and look after. 

If this hospital were unique it would be 
dreadful enough, but there is every reason 
to assume that all the provincial hospitals 
are the same, crowded with noncombatants, 
under conditions suitable to the Crimean 
war. No Ministry keeps a record of elvillan 
wounded. at least those who are able to reach 
a hospital. No official tries to discover from 
the survivors the number of civilian dead. 
But if any neutral, harmless-looking ob- 
servers went through the provincial hospitals 
and asked the people how they were wounded 
and who else in their family was killed, I 
believe they would learn that we, uninten- 
tionally, are killing and wounding three or 
four times more people than the Vietcong do, 
we are told, on purpose. 

We are not maniacs and monsters; but our 
planes range the sky all day and all night 
and our artillery is lavish and we have much 
more deadly stuff to kill with, The people 
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are there on the ground, sometimes de- 
stroyed by accident, sometimes destroyed 
because Vietcong are reported to be among 
them. This is indeed a new kind of war, as 
the indoctrination lecture stated, and we had 
better find a new way to fight it. Hearts 
and minds, after all, live in bodies, 


Buffalo Teaches Children How ZIP - 
Codes Work 
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HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 4, 1966 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
can agree that the postal ZIP code con- 
cept is sound. Most of us are aware of 
the value and need for the ZIP code pro- 
gram. However, a real training pro- 
gram is needed to make it work 
satisfactorily. 

The superintendent of schools in Buf- 
falo, N.Y., Dr. Joseph Manch, is to be 
commended for the program he has 
initiated to teach children how the ZIP 
code works. His thought is that today's 
student is tomorrow's user of the mails, 
and the logical place to start this train- 
ing is in the school. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following article 
which appeared in the September 1966 
issue of Nation's Schools, published by 
McGraw-Hill: 

BUFFALO TEACHES CHILDREN How ZIP Cones 
Work 
(By Joseph Manch) 

How would you like to explain ZIP codes 
to a class of sixth graders? At first glance, it 
seems about as easy as teaching baseball to 
a Nepalese. But the advantage of this kind 
of program is obvious: The students of to- 
day are the mail users of tomorrow. 

Two years ago ZIP code instruction was 
introduced into the Buffalo public school 
system. Initially, Grades 4 through 8 par- 
ticipated. Today, all sixth, seventh and 
eighth graders learn the use of ZIP code as 
part of their instruction in letter writing. 

The program was developed by oficials of 
the local post office working with the school 
system's division of instructional services. 

The post office supplies each teacher with 
a teaching kit explaining all phases of ZIP 
code operation. To make parents aware of 
ZIP code advantages, each pupil is given his 
own area map and directory. 

Last year 20,000 area maps, 20,000 ZIP code 
directories, and 900 teaching kits were dis- 
tributed. : 

Using these aids, teachers explain how ZIP 
code numbers are selected and why they're 
needed. During the course, students use 
area maps and directories to locate their 
own delivery areas and those of friends, 

The division furnishes bulletins to princi- 
pals and teachers outlining that part of the 
curriculum guide concerned with letter writ- 
ing and suggesting ways this can be taught 
at each grade level. 

Highlighting the program are tours of local 
post offices during which students have the 
opportunity to see mall-handung operations. 
The tours also give post office employes a 
chance to explain ZIP code procedures to 
the students. 

Before visiting the post office, each student 
is given a post card to address to his parents. 
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A printed message on the reverse side stresses 
the importance of the ZIP code and reminds 
parents to include theirs in the return ad- 
dress. The students sign the cards and 
mail them from the post office. 

After two years of experience, we now 
believe that Grade 6 is the most logical place 
to start this type of instruction. Teaching 
emphasis in Grades 7 and 8 will be on review 
and practice of the principles taught in 
Grade 6. Although the program empha- 
sizes proper addressing of letters, the entire 
approach to functional letter writing is in- 
cluded. The following statement, which is 
sent to all principals and teachers, explains 
the basis for our program. 

“Letter writing is one of the most im- 
portant forms of written communication. 
There are many occasions, both in and out 
of the classrooms, which offer opportunities 
for the child to use letter writing. Every 
natural situation which lends itself to letter 
writing should be used so that the work 
is vitally motivated. When the child sees 
clearly how effective letter writing furthers 
happy contacts between other people and 
himself, he develops desirable attitudes 
toward it.” 

The best time to start ZIP code teaching, 
we've found, is in autumn. That way the 
instruction is completed just before the 
deluge of Christmas mail starts, and the 
lessons used in the course cun be put to 
use right away. 


The Need To Halt the Bombing of North 
Vietnam 
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HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 4, 1966 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “A Halt to the Bombs,” pub- 
lished in the New York Times of today. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A HALT To THE BOMBS 

Communist politics and the possibility— 
however faint—of approaching a negotiated 
end to the war in Vietnam suggest that this 
would be a good moment to have a long pause 
in the bombing of North Vietnam. But in 
the tough, primitive logic of war—crushing 
the enemy by superior force—this would be 
a good moment to escalate the bombing, says 
former Air Force Chief of Staff Curtis LeMay. 
And former President Eisenhower adds the 
shocking idea that he believes the United 
States should be willing to use “any means, 
including nuclear weapons,” to win this war. 

Military leaders, since the dawn of history, 
have employed a seemingly unanswerable 
logic: “there is no substitute for victory“ 
and the surest way to win is to destroy your 
enemy. Life and war are no longer so simple. 
Political factors can be—and in the case of 
Vietnam they are—at least as important as 
military factors. 

The two previous bombing pauses—five 
days in May 1965, and 37 days in 1965 ended 
and this year began—evoked no positive 
response from Hanoi whatsoever. But the 
climate has changed. World Communism is 
almost unanimously against Peking today. 
The Chinese are in the midst of a great in- 
ternal upheaval, Hanol has an unusual dé- 
gree of freedom of action at a time when 
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Peking would be more than ever anxious to 
avoid war with the United States. 

On its part, Washington has been em- 
phasizing peaceful desires and not warlike 
intentions. President Johnson's spokesman 
at the United Nations, Ambassador Goldberg, 
showed how far the Administration is from 
the concept held in some quarters of seeking 
& purely military victory and beating North 
Vietnam almost into insensibility so that 
it would crawl to the negotiating table. In 
pursuance of the American peace offensive at 
the U.N., a consideration of Hanoi's position 
indicates that this is a time for Washington 
to exercise patience.. North Vietnam cannot 
know what is golng to come of Secretary Mc- 
Namara's trip to South Vietnam, or of the 
Manila conference late this month, or of the 
American elections. This is a baffling period 
for Hi Chi Minh and his associates. A halt 
in the bombing of the North would be the 
Strongest possible proof in action, as distinct 
from words, that the United States is seeking 
an honorable peaceful settlement rather than 
mere military victory. 

As things are going now, the course of the 
War is steadily upward. General Eisenhower, 
with his cualml terrible statement about nu- 
clear bombs, showed how far up it could go 
if President Johnson does not take positive, 
unilateral action to reverse the present trend. 


A Helping Hand at the United Nations 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of our 
oldest friends clarifies the dispute over 
our Vietnam policy. 

The Foreign Minister of the Nether- 
lands put the case quite well in his re- 
marks to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations and I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues an editorial 
on his statement which appeared in the 
October 3, 1966, edition of the Washing- 
ton Evening Star: 

HELPING HAND ON VIETNAM 


A good many people, including some Amer- 
icans who ought to know better, are having a 
field day belaboring the United States for 
its role in the Viet Nam war. In their eyes, 
We can't do anything right. When we put 
forward a proposal for peace talks, as Am- 
basssador Goldberg did the other day, they 
Proceed at once to a nitpicking analysis. 
They say it doesn’t go far enough. The pro- 
Posals we make are the wrong proposals, or 
they are not sct out in the proper order. The 
Critics slyly question our government's good 
faith in saying that it wants peace. It never 
seems to occur to these people that it is the 
Other side which has been spurning all bids 
for negotiations, and which insists that there 
Can be no peace talks except on their terms— 
ea which would amount to a capitulation 

us. 

In this situation it is good to read the re- 
Marks addressed to the United Nations As- 
sembly by J. M. A. H. Luns, the Netherlands 
foreign minister, 

Why is it, he asked, that peace exhorta- 

ns are usually addressed openly or im- 
Plicitly to the United States only? And why 
do those who advance these proposals (he 
had Prance very much in mind) call for 
Military deescalation on the American side 
and not, or only in a second phase, from 
North Viet Nam? 
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Pursuing his theme, Foreign Minister Luns 
said most of the peace proposals being 
pressed upon the United States “ignore the 
fact that for more than a year the United 
States has made serious peace proposals. 
These overtures have all been spurned and 
turned down with contempt by the other 
side. To blame openly or implicitly the one 
party which has made all these proposals is 
not only one-sided but it is hardly conducive 
to attainment of the professed objective— 
peace in Viet Nam.” 

Those who have consistently ignored the 
facts in their criticism of the United States 
probably will find it possible to ignore the 
truth which Luns has spread upon the rec- 
ord. Nevertheless, it is gratifying that he 
chose to speak out. Possibly, just possibly, 
his remarks will make some impression on 
the let’s-kick-America crowd. 


Ahlgren Condemns News Management 
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HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
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Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Frank R. Ahlgren, editor of the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal, warned in a speech 
which was prepared for delivery in Mex- 
ico City, that the management of news 
posed a most serious danger to the Goy- 
ernment and a free press. Mr. Ahlgren’s 
provocative editorial follows: 

ÅHLGREN CONDEMNS NEWS MANAGEMENT 

Mexico Crry, September 27,—News man- 
agement and the apathy of the press in fight- 
ing it are today’s greatest and growing danger 
to the United States Government and a free 
press, Editor Frank R. Ahigren of The Com- 
mercial Appeal warned in a speech written 
for delivery here. 

(Ahigren's speech was read by Rhea T. 
Eskew of Atlanta, United Press International 
Southern Division manager. Ahlgren was 
detained in Memphis by tensions arising from 
contract negotiations with the printers’ 
union). 

The third work session of the seventh an- 
nual UPI Editors! Conference heard Ahl- 
gren’s attack on “cynical news manipulators 
in Washington” to whom he attributed “the 
stream of lies and calculated misinformation 
coming from Government sources.“ 

Phil Newsom, UPI foreign news analyst, in 
a report on Vietnam to the conference, said 
the American people may not be getting the 
full story behind the war. Newsom, just 
back from Saigon, said, “The fault lies in 
Washington.” 

Newsom said he had the feeling the Ameri- 
can people were not being told all they could 
be told by Washington about the war. 

This is the text of Mr. Ahlgren's speech: 

The topic, as assigned, reads “Is News Being 
Managed?" 

The answer, of course, is a very emphatic 
nyes.” 

One of the speakers at this conference, 
seeking assistance on his particular subject 
in another area, commented that there was 
an abundance of material on my subject 
available and had been for many years so 
I should have no trouble. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, that IS the 
trouble. We have more exhibits and testi- 
mony available on managed news than I can 
contemplate without graye and deepseated 
misgivings, 

We haye deplored and bellowed about the 
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stream of lies and calculated misinforma- 
tion coming from government sources par- 
ticularly the central Government in Wash- 
ington that becomes increasingly central be- 
cause of the propaganda—but without seem- 
ing result . . unless you observe, as I do, 
that the stream is wider and swifter than, 
say, 15 years ago. 

We in the newspaper business are not en- 
tirely without blame when managed news 
is under scrutiny. We have only to examine 
the treatment of a given set of political cir- 
cumstances in the New York Times yis-a-vis 
the account in, says, the Chicago Tribune 
to realize that more than just copydesk edit- 
ing was involyed in the wide difference in 
presentation. 

Or, examine the exothermic changes that 
occur when Time or Newsweek take out after 
a story. Even US News & World comes 
in for some criticism at times for the man- 
ner in which their bland Q and A format is 
applied. 

Parenthetically, I might add, the Johnson 
Administration has done nothing to disturb 
that cozy arrangement and even at this writ- 
ing is engaged in an intensive inquiry into 
whether United States officials tipped off 
newsmen about the decision to expand bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam oil facilities. The sery- 
ices of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and other governmental agencies are in- 
volved. 

I cite this instance only because it points 
up the ridiculous stance the Administration 
is taking in its efforts to control and intimi- 
date those who seek to maintain comparative 
freedom of information. 

Consider that-more than two weeks prior 
to the dispatches that brought on the investi- 
gation President Johnson himself had told a 
news conference, “We must continue to raise 
the cost of aggression at its source.” 

The following week a number of news 
stories pointed toward bombing of ol] depote 
outside Hanoi and the Wall Street Journal 
dispatch quoted unnamed officials as saying 
the Government had decided to hit the North 
Vietnam oil installations. 

The of the inquiry, as stated, was 
to guard against future “leaks.” How obtuse 
can you get? The pattern was there; even 
the President had tipped our hand and the 
enemy would have to be deaf, blind and dumb 
not to know what was going to take place. 
But the press is charged with a news “leak” 
and the blustering investigators are on the 
march to let the news media know who's in 
charge of information. 

I do nct want to pick at old sores but 
you remember the U-2 incident, when the 
American public was first told that the flight 
ostensibly seeking weather information, had 
wandered over Russian territory? It was 
Khrushchev who let us know that the U-2 
was, indeed, a spy plane and there had been 
overflights for some time before the Rus- 
sians finally nailed one of our planes. We 
still are not sure—and certainly the Penta- 
gon and CIA have not told us—HOW it was 
accomplished, 

While I would like to dally in that provoca- 
tive area I believe the greatest and growing 
danger to us and our Government lies in the 
apathy of our journalism toward the cynical 
news manipulators in Washington. 

As my assistance-seeking friend observed, 
the subject has had considerable exposure 
arid even the highly desired so-called Free- 
dom of Information Bill which Representa- 
tive (JoHN E.) Moss (D., Calif.), shepherded 
through the Congress with great patience and 
persistence, will hardly make a dent in the 
crusty Washington Establishment that hides 
the facts and figures but delivers carefully 
contrived propaganda packages for every 
crisis, real or fancied. 

I am a great admirer of General cum 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower. Yet, it is 
my opinion, shared by others, that the real 
impetus for managed news, at least in our 
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day, came when he issued an executive order 
pulling down the curtain in the McCarthy- 
Army investigation hearings. 

The climate for coverups came on strong 
after that. What many of us accepted as 
a stopper for McCarthyism was, in reality, 
the first of a series of restrictions calculated 
to thwart the Congress, and, of course, the 
news media. 

President Eisenhower's order, in effect, told 
the Congress that the administrative branch 
would not permit high officials to testify on 
matters it considered in its domain. The 
succeeding Kennedy Administration, in the 
words of Clark Mollenhoff, pulled down the 
curtain on all testimony by subordinate offi- 
cials of the Government. If you put these 
two things together—Eisenhower barred 
testimony from all high-level officials and 
Kennedy has barred testimony from all low- 
level officials—where in the world is the 
Congress going to get its information?” 

Of course the American public knows we 
must deal in counter-espionage and certainly 
it is mature enough to understand when 
something goes wrong. Succeeding admin- 
istrations take the “poppa knows best” atti- 
tude and spoonfeed us downright falsehoods 
under the privilege of security“ when only 
their own security in office really is involved. 

It is redundant to remind you of the Bay 
of Pigs coverup, the efforts to distract atten- 
tion to a new Berlin crisis at a time when 
the White House was studying pictures of 
rocket installations in Cuba, of Kennedy's 
“no Americans are fighting in Vietnam,” of 
the Eisenhower heart attack diagnosed for 
public consumption as “lleitis” and the Presi- 
dent Johnson gall bladder operation that 
just happened to turn up a kidney stone that 


could have been far more serious , . the 
Bobby Baker suppression and the persecu- 
tion of Otto Otepka. 


Now the enemy is very much aware of 
what we were doing and the excuse that 
“news is part of the weaponry of interna- 
tional diplomacy and the results justify the 
methods we use” as enunciated by Arthur 
Sylvester, assistant secretary of defense, 
amounts to a statement that “we lie when 
we choose to do 30.“ 

Certainly we want to give no aid or com- 
fort to the enemy, but when our own Gov- 
ernment withholds facts, and worse, lies, 
about a situation well known to that enemy 
it can only mean that our Government does 
not trust the people it represents, that it 
doesn’t credit us with the stamina and moral 
courage to accept the facts and take prompt 
and vigorous action, In my way of thinking 
we expose a weakness that affords great 
comfort to the enemy when we engage in 
these fumbling contretemps. 

Phil Newson, UPI's foreign news analyst 
recently returned from Vietnam, had this 
comment: “Apparently on instruction from 
Washington, information officers give out 
information only on inquiry, That means 
unless a reporter thinks up all the right 
questions, he risks being beaten on a routine 
operation . the rules of security are 
reasonably simpie and easy to follow. These 
rules provide that troop movements are not 
to be reported until they are completed, that 
an action is not reported until enemy con- 
tact has been made, and that air strikes are 
not reported until they are completed. 

“Incidentally, the army has its own lapses. 
Every newsman in Saigon knew approxi- 
mately when the First Air Cavalry Division 
would arrive in South Vietnam and where It 
would be based . . . Many days before the 
First Cavalry arrived, a sign posted on High- 
way 19 proclaimed: Welcome, First Cavalry. 

“Presumably no one among the Viet Cong 
could read English,” 

I recite this for two reasons: (1) The news 
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media maintained silence about the arrival 
as a security measure they have ma- 
turity and judgment that often outstrips the 
military, and (2) the enemy usually knows 
what's going on through one device or an- 
other long before the American people. Un- 
less security is, in reality, involved, it must 
not be used as a coverup while the Pentagon, 
or State Department, dream up some slick 
propaganda piece for diversionary purposes, 
And these adventures in propaganda and 
coverup seem to exist in all departments of 
the national Government. Remember last 
year when Post Office tried to withhold the 
names of recipients, many of them family- 
connected, of those cushy summer jobs? 

I might also mention the difficulty and the 
time lag in trying to pry information out of 
such non-security agencies as the Labor De- 
partment, Agriculture Department, etc., and 
also the custom of the top bureaucrats to 
“leak” news tidbits on an anonymous basis 
to favorite newsmen who will give them a 
sympathetic sounding and a chance to run 
up trial balloons. 

It is deplorable that the news media is 
being diverted and even cut off from legiti- 
mate news. What is even more serious, 
however, is the abdication of Congress, its 
failure to insist on its right to know what is 
going on in Government. 

Now comes the Federal Government in the 
person of the Defense Department and with 
funds from the Alr Force for a $69,400 proj- 
ect to “study public reaction to managed 
news and the ‘credibility gap,” controlled 
press releases and the withholding of infor- 
mation.” It is for two years beginning July 1 
of this year. 

The results of the study, which is being 
made under the direction of Dr. Timothy C. 
Brock at Ohio State University, we are bland- 
ly told, "are likely to determine official poli- 
cies on news releases and press conferences.” 

It is interesting to note that Doctor Brock 
is associate professor of psychology in the 
social psychology area. His acceptance state- 
ment contains one paragraph, at least, that 
is somewhat disconcerting to disciples of 
untampered news. Says the good doctor: 
“We have a dilemma. On one hand the 
people have a right to know what their 
officials are doing, and on the other we have 
the need to maintain a flexibility in our poli- 
cies. There is some evidence that press 
conferences freeze policy positions.” 

Indeed they do, and that is what they are 
supposed to do so the citizens may know 
what the current officeholders are doing and 
where they are headed. And if they are not 
doing the right things, they can be replaced. 
Iam certain I could not qualify as a psychol- 
ogist, but I sure as hell know right from 
wrong and vacillation should not be in the 
makeup of a truly dedicated public servant. 

How can the American people know if 
their affairs are being properly managed if 
the administrative branch forbids and pre- 
vents thelr representatives in the legislative 
from getting the facts? 

We have watched the judiciary take over 
areas from the legislative in recent years. 
The Supreme Court was not sly about it; in 
the Judgment of many, the court was quite 
brazen and outspoken. 

Now the Congress is losing more and more 
power to the administrative and, except for 
a few demagogic outcries when virtues of 
home and religion are involved, it seems hyp- 
notized by the other two branches. The peo- 
ple are having a difficult time finding out 
what really is happening in their Govern- 
ment. 

That, ladies and gentlemen, is the real 
danger and I believe only the press can rouse 
our senators and ropresentatives, get them 
up on their hind legs to howl. 


October 4, 1966 
TVA: Then and Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 3 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 4, 1966 


Mr. JONES of Alabama, Mr. Speaker, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority continues 
to be misrepresented, misunderstood, and 
misinterpreted in many sections of the 
country. A case in point was a recent 
editorial in the Chicago Tribune. 

The Chicago Tribune took the TVA to 
task reportedly because there were no 
floods to control on the Tennessee River 
during past year. However, in fact, the 
editorial was aimed directly at the TVA's 
electric power production. The Chicago 
Tribune displayed a vast ignorance of the 
purpose and functions of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

I was pleased to see a rebuttal to the 
Chicago Tribune editorial in the Ala- 
bama Journal which is published in 
Montgomery, Alabama, outside of the 
TVA service arca. 

The Alabama Journal editorial goes 
right to the point and makes it clear that 
flood control and navigation are essen- 
tial to the increasing industrial growth 
and prosperity and thus to the need for 
electric power in the Tennessee Valley. 
It is precisely because of TVA that this 
important section of America no longer 
lives in fear of the costly annual floods. 

I commend the reading of the Alabama 
Journal editorial to my colleagues and I 
wish to include it at this point in my re- 
marks: 


TVA: THEN AND Now 


The following editorial recently appeared 
in The Chicago Tribune under the headline, 
No Floods To Control“: 

“The Tennessce Valley Authority has re- 
ported record use of coal for Its electric power 
steam generating plants during the 1966 fiscal 
year. It burned 28.6 million tons, 3.8 million 
more than the 1964 record, because of ‘poor 
streamflow conditions.’ 

“We take it this means that the Tennes- 
see river was so low that hydro-electric gen- 
eration was reduced, Similar complainta of 
drought conditions were made in the 1953 
and 1954 reports. 

“We mention the matter because the orig- 
inal pretext for creating TVA was that it 
would prevent flooding of the Tennessee and 
that flood control would keop the river navi- 
gable and supply water for irrigation. The 
production of hydro-electric power was to be 
purely Incidental. Now these pretenses haye 
long since been forgotten. The production of 
electric power at subsidized rates in competl- 
tion with private power by steam plants and, 
in the future, probably by nuclear-driven 
generators, is TVA’s real business.“ 

What this editorlal seems to be saying, 
with its not-so-subtle Inuendoes about the 
“original pretext” for TVA, is that a diabolical 
socialistic plot hatched 30 years ago has now 
come into full fruition, 

One wonders if anyone who could draw 
such a conclusion is aware of the conditions 
that existed when the Tennessee River was 
allowed to run wild and spread death, de- 
8 and famine throughout its vust 

n. 
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Only one who lived in the Tennessee River 
basin can understand the terror that came 
as the river began to rise and rush out of its 
course, WIll our crops be ruined? Will our 
homes still be standing next week? Can we 
survive the devastation once again? 

Not for a quarter of a century have these 
questions been asked, and as a consequence, 
it might seem today that TVA's foremost role 
is the production of electric power. 

But the fact remains that flood control and 
navigation were essential to make the region 
habitable for both industry and population. 
Without this, there would indeed be little 
Treason for TVA to produce electric power. 


Water Pollution Control 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 30, 1966 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 16076) to amend 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act in 
order to improve and make more effective 
certain programs pursuant to such act. 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr, Chairman, I am 
Pleased to support H.R. 16076, the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Amend- 
ments and Clean Rivers Restoration Act 
of 1966. 

Water pollution is an urgent, ominous, 
and persistent threat to our natural re- 
Sources, to our economic growth, and to 
our national well-being. The unusual 
unanimity of House support for this bill 
shows that the Congress recognizes the 
gravity of this threat, and also recog- 
nizes that the House Public Works Com- 
Mittee has presented to us a reasonable 
and promising measure. 

In addition to the expanded Federal 
Support for pollution control projects 
Provided in H.R. 16076, the bill has sev- 
eral especially commendable aspects. 
First, title I embodies two steps which I 

ve advocated for some time, and which 
Were incorporated in a bill (H.R. 12457) 
Which I introduced on February 2. 
These steps are: First, to raise to a 
More realistic level the dollar ceiling on 

deral participation in individual proj- 
cts, and second, to provide additional 
incentives for meaningful State partici- 
bation, thus reducing the heavy burdens 
on individual communities. While H.R. 
16076 does not go as far in these direc- 
tions as my bill, it does make significant 
Progress and should encourage an ex- 
banded attack on pollution problems. 
11 The new clean rivers program in 
tle II is based on the obvious premise 
that pollution problems which infect an 
te river basin must be dealt with 
asinwide. By setting forth a workable 
Process for formulation and approval of 
asinwide plans, and by providing special 
kocntives for such comprehensive ef- 
rts, the bill should greatly aid troubled 
regions like the Potomac River Basin, 
12 the complex and stubborn prob- 
ms of pollution cannot be resolved by 
the best efforts of individual cities, coun- 
es, and towns. I trust that the Gov- 
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ernors of the Potomac Basin States will 
promptly begin to develop concrete 
plans for implementing the act in this 
vital, beautiful and historic region. 
Finally, I am very pleased that H.R, 
16076 encourages industrial antipollu- 
tion initiatives not only through a 
strengthened program of cooperative re- 
search, but also through investigation of 
new tools, such as tax incentives. The 
use of tax incentives, an approach which 
is gaining growing support in Congress 
and throughout the Nation, was recom- 
mended in my bill, H. R. 12481, and has 
been advocated by many of my col- 
leagues. The Secretary of the Interior 
is directed under section 211 of the pend- 
ing bill to study the tax incentives route 
and other means of furthering industrial 
leadership in combating pollution. I 
look forward to receiving his recom- 
mendations, and meanwhile will con- 
tinue to press for complementary con- 
sideration of tax law reforms by the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 


Salute to the Republic of Guinea—Eighth 
Anniversary of Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 4, 1966 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 2 the people of Guinea celebrated 
their eighth anniversary as an independ- 
ent state. I take this opportunity to ex- 
tend warmest greetings to His Excellency 
Ahmed Sekou Toure, President of the Re- 
public of Guinea; and to His Excellency 
Karin Bangoura, Guinca’s Ambassador 
to the United States. 

Declining the French bid to join the 
community of states comprising France 
and her African colonies, the leadership 
of Guinea urged its people to vote for 
independence. By an overwhelming ma- 
jority, the people supported the leader- 
ship, and since 1958 Guinea has been 
toiling along the path toward economic 
and social progress. r 

The Guinean experience has not been 
an easy one. Problems derived largely 
from lack of trained and experienced 
manpower, compounded by shortages of 
funds and misunderstandings with for- 
eign businessmen, were but a few of the 
difficulties which the new state con- 
fronted, However, in this year of 1966 
the people of Guinea can look back on 
some of these experiences and take pride 
in the fact that many of them have been 
overcome. They can point to economic 
resources which make their country 
potentially one of the wealthiest coun- 
tries on the continent. They can point to 
a vibrant and dedicated people deter- 
mined to make Guinea's natural re- 
sources lead the way to a modern and 
strong Guinca, 

Long an advocate of African unity and 
opposed to any form of colonialism, 
Guinea has been an outspoken leader in 
espousing African nationalism and iden- 
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tity. This has sometimes resulted in in- 
tra-African difficulties, but Africa is well 
experienced in the give and take of in- 
ternational politics, 

As the people of Guinea enter a new 
year of independence, I wish them well 
in their quest for the good life. 


Two Editorials of Interest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 4, 1966 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the WGR 
radio and TV station in Buffalo, N.Y., re- 
cently broadcast two excellent editorials 
on the subjects of Federal assistance and 
draft dodgers, 

These editorials follow: 

WASHINGTON Is No Att Bana's Cave 


It’s about time the people of this country 
woke up to the fact that they are deceiving 
themselves in a most dangerous manner. 

We're referring to the almost national at- 
titude today, that Washington is the cure for 
almost all financial ills and can hand out 
money for local projects Uke Manna from 
heaven. 

Every day across this nation, city halls and 
other organizations spend many long hours 
trying to find ways to qualify for federal 
grants. 

But apparently they don't realize... 
or have forgotten .. that Washington 
got its money in the very first place from 
them. 

That's what we think is the dangerous 
part . . . that the people of this nation 
are beginning to think that they are getting 
something for nothing from Washington. 

Nothing is further from the truth. The 
more you ask Washington for, the more 
Washington will ask you for in taxes. 

Washington is no Ali Baba’s Cave.... 
despite what the boys down in the Capitol 
would have you believe. 


Dnarr DODGERS IN CANADA 


There have been an increasing number of 
reports about American Draft Dodgers hid- 
ing away in Toronto and other Canadian 
cities, 

We have nothing but contempt for these 
people who are nothing but fair-weather 
citizens. 

If they haven't got the guts to assume their 
responsibilities to their country in time of 
need, then we're better off without them. 
In fact, we believe their citizenship should 
be revoked. 

Alternatively, when they try to crawl back, 
they should be dealt with under the Draft 
Dodging Laws . . . which provide a fine of 
ten-thousand-dollars or five years in jail 
„or both. 

Unfortunately there's no Extradition 
Treaty between Canada and the U.S. cover- 
ing Draft-Dodging. We believe such a 
Treaty should be negotiated. 

The Canadian government is using the 
absence of such o Treaty to look the other 
way as these dodgers cross the border. 

Canada has no military draft, and Ottawa 
seems not in the slightest perturbed by some 
Canadian students proudly, and publicly, 
announcing they are aiding and abetting the 
fleeing draft dodgers. 

Our government hasn't commented on this 
matter. We wonder whether Ottawa would 
exercise the same restraint if the affair was 
operating in reverse. 
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The Unforgettable Bernard Baruch 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 4, 1966 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the people whom I was privileged to 
call my friend and for whom I had the 
greatest respect was the late Bernard 
Baruch. 

A new tribute which I believe catches 
the spirit of the man was published in 
the September 1966 edition of the Read- 
er’s Digest and I take pleasure in com- 
mending it to the attention of our 
colleagues; 

UNFORGETTABLE BERNARD BARUCH 
(By Bruce Bliven) 

(Norx.— Bruce Bliven has edited and writ- 
ten for newspapers and magazines for half 
a century. Former editor of The New Re- 
public and managing editor of the New York 
Globe, he is the author of numerous books 
and of several hundred magazine articles.) 

Almost everybody has heard that Bernard 
M. Baruch was “the park-bench statesman,” 
that he was a confidential adviser to Presi- 
dents, that he was the most famous Wall 
Street gambler of his day, that he became a 
millionaire before he was 30. 

Yet there are still mysteries about him, 
mysteries that have seemed to deepen since 
his death last year. How did it happen that 
eight Presidents—four of them Democrats, 
four of them Republicans—found him so in- 
yaluable? Why, after a spectacular career 
making money, did he turn away from it in 
middle life, and devote the rest of his years 
to public service? What qualities in him 
made almost everyone he met seek to become 
his friend? My frequent contacts with him 
for almost 45 years may throw some light 
on these matters. 

I have good reason to remember “Bernie” 
Baruch. In 1922, when I was in my early 
30's, he offered to advance me two million 
dollars to buy the New York Globe, of which 
I was managing editor. 

I had met him only a few months earlier. 
The Globe had criticized his plan for help- 
ing U.S. farmers. The next Sunday morning 
my telephone rang. “This is Bernard Ba- 
ruch,” a pleasant, resonant voice said. “I'd 
like to argue with you a little about the edi- 
torial on me this week.” 

I hadn’t written the editorial, and I knew 
little about the subject. So I used a tech- 
nique that I employed for V.LP.’s with a 
complaint. “Why don't I come and see you?” 
I asked. 

„Fine!“ was the answer. “This afternoon?” 

I hastily boned up on the editorial, and set 
off for his house on Long Island. Baruch 
opened the door to welcome me. He was tall 
(six-foot-three), with a thick shock of gray- 
ing halr, a long, deeply tanned face, shrewd 
eyes, a tight-lipped mouth, and an expres- 
ston bearing undertones of quizzical amuse- 
ment. 

Almost as soon as we started talking, I 
realized that I hadn't done enough homework. 
He sounded as though he had spent his whole 
life studying this one subject—farmers’ prob- 
lems—and he cut my arguments to ribbons. 
I went back to New York and wrote another 
editorial, setting the record straight. 

AT CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE 


The Two-Million-Dollar Incident came a 
few months later. The Globe's owner had 
died, Chatting with Baruch, I said that the 
editors feared the paper might be sold to 
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someone who would change its editorial 
policy. 

“How much is the Globe worth?” Baruch 
asked me. I told him, “About two million 
dollars.“ He asked me about circulation and 
revenue, suggested that I bring him the 
actual figures, then went on: “If what you 
say is correct, I'll advance the money to buy 
the paper.” He added that the present edi- 
tors would remain in control, the editorial 
policy would not be changed, and a plan 
would be worked out for the employes to buy 
stock on the installment plan. 

Through no fault of Baruch's, the pur- 
chase did not go through—another publisher 
bought the paper—but we became lasting 
friends. 

Whenever we decided to meet for a talk, 
I would come to his office on Madison Avenue, 
and his chauffeur would drive us to his 
favorite bench in Central Park, near Cleo- 
patra’s Needle. There were plenty of sub- 
jects on which we did not agree, and I argued 
with him as vigorously as could be expected 
of an impecunious newspaperman talking to 
& multimillionaire 20 years his elder, and 
world-famous. He was a mild monomaniac 
on the desirability of learning everything you 
can about anything that is important to you. 
When we talked about public affairs, he 
would quiz me until he felt he had staked 
out the limits of my knowledge; then, with 
& grunt of satisfaction, he would add to it. 

One reason that Presidents relied on him 
was that he was such a glutton for facts. 
From Wilson’s time to that of Kennedy, he 
worked on dozens of national problems, one 
by one. Invariably, he would set up an of- 
fice and hire reliable investigators to gather 
information. In all, he spent about two 
million dollars out of his own pocket in this 
way. 

NO INSIDE TIPS 

Baruch was born of Jewish parents in 
1870, in Camden, 8.C., and all his life his 
speech retained a little of the soft, slurred 
Carolina accent. His father, a sugeon who 
had served with distinction in the Confed- 
erate Army in the Civil War, was more in- 
terested in curing patients than collecting 
bills, and Bernard and his three brothers 
were brought up in genteel poverty. 

When Bernie was 11, the family moved 
to New York, where Dr. Baruch had better 
facilities for research in hydrotherapy, his 
special interest, While young Bernie was in 
City College, he kept his father’s books and 
supervised the collection of bills. Neverthe- 
less, his allowance was only 25 cents a week 
until his senior year, when it was doubled. 

His first job, as office boy for a wholesale 
glass dealer, paid him three dollars a week. 
Soon, however, he traded this for a place in 
a firm that dealt in foreign exchange, Fol- 
lowing what was to become his lifelong prin- 
ciple, he tried to learn all there was to know 
about this complicated subject. His power 
of almost total recall helped him; having 
once read the information, he could quote 
the day's rate of exchange for every foreign 
currency. Moreover, he quickly learned to 
translate any sum from one kind of cur- 
rency into another, in his head. 

Presently he got a job as an office boy with 
the brokerage firm of A. A. Housman, at 
five dollars a week. He achieved several 
coups In the market, and became one of 
the most respected traders in the business. 

Baruch always called himself, proudly, a 
speculator, pointing out that the word 
comes from the Latin speculari, “to ob- 
serve.” His success in such a short time 
came from his insistence on learning every 
fact about any stock before he bought. 
Sometimes he studied a company's business 
activities intensively for as long as six 
months or a year, 

“Never act on gossip or ‘inside’ tips,” he 
used to say to anyone who would listen. 
“If a stock goes down, seil out and take 
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your losses—most people find it almost im- 
possible to do this as soon as they should. 
If a stock goes up, sell before it has 

as high as you expect it will.“ He attributed 
his fortune chiefly to this last rule—his 
willingness to take a modest, sure profit 
rather than gamble on a bigger one, 

Baruch's most frequent advice to young 
people on the way up was: tell the truth. 
“There is a great temptation,” he would say, 
to tell important people what they want to 
hear, instead of what they ought to hear.” 

He told me of an instance in his own life. 
In 1913, President Wilson submitted to Con- 
gress plans for the Federal Reserve Board— 
the foundation of our whole banking system 
today, but then considered by many a dan- 
gerous, radical innovation. The business 
community and its spokesmen in Congress 
felt that modifications of the original bill 
were vitally ncessary; Wilson, as stubborn 
then as he was to be six years later about 
changes in the League of Nations Covenant, 
refused to change a word. The business 
leaders nominated Baruch to tell the dour 
old Scots Presbyterian the painful facts of 
life. 

It was a hard request. Baruch had met 
Wilson only briefly, but admired him greatly, 
and feared that he might incur the Presi- 
dent's enmity, But he did not hesitate. 
Patiently he reviewed with Wilson proposed 
changes in the bill, pointing out that they 
did not weaken its essential values, and that 
it would not pass without them. Wilson 
gave in. Later, Baruch became a frequent 
White House visitor—first as an unofficial 
adviser, then in a minor post, finally as chair- 
man of the powerful War Industries Board, 
which mobilized the U.S. economy for World 
War I. 

CONFESSING A DEBT 

Many men brought up in poverty, as 
Baruch was, are inclined to be penurious ever 
after. He, on the contrary, gave away huge 
sums and, when possible, kept his gifts con- 
cealed. Said President Hoover, “I've known 
Bernie to give. a million dollars to the Red 
Cross without making it public.” 

Nobody knows, or ever will know, how 
many bright Negro boys and girls Baruch 
helped through college. And at the end of 
the First World War, when the War Indus- 
tries Board was liquidated almost overnight, 
he performed another characteristic act. 
Hundreds of secretaries from the WIB staff 
were stranded in Washington-without jobs 
and with small savings. Quietly, Baruch ar- 
ranged to pay from his own pocket every 
girl's transportation expenses back home. 
The only repayment he asked was that each 
girl write him personally to say that she 
arrived home safely. His generosity cost him 
$45,000, but he considered himself well com- 
pensated by the flood of thank-you letters. 

I once asked Bernie why he had given up 
moneymaking in his 40's and devoted the 
rest of his life to public service. “There are 
two reasons,” he told me, “As head of the 
War Industries Board, I accumulated a mass 
of information about American industry that 
came to me only because of my official posi- 
tion. I couldn't continue to speculate in 
Wall Street without drawing on that infor- 
mation. To continue, therefore, would not 
have been proper, 

“The other reason,” he said, looking a little 
sheepish, as most men do when confessing to 
an altruistic motive, “is quite simple. My 
country has been very good to me. I want 
to do what I can to repay the debt.” 


BENCH NO. 6 


When IT once teased Baruch about his habit 
of meeting important people on a park bench 
(he actually got mail addressed to “Bench 
No, 6, Lafayette Park, Washington"), he de- 
fended himself with vigor, Remember, I 
have carried out many delicate missions for 
various Presidents, dealing with important 
men. If I were to go see one of them, or if 
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he came to see me, the reporters would not 
let us rest until they had found out what 
was in the wind. But a meeting on a park 
bench, with all the world looking on, dispels 
any idea of secret negotiations. Besides. 
I like to sit on park benches,” 

Few Americans of his generation were more 
vocal about their personal philosophy than 
Baruch. Newspapers sent reporters to in- 
terview him regularly on his birthday, “Man 
must save himself,“ he would say, and not 
rely on others. He must know what he wants 
and move toward it by self-discipline, and 
above all by education.” At 87 he remarked, 
“I have witnessed a whole succession of tech- 
Nological revolutions, But none of them has 
done away with the need for character In the 
individual or the ability to think.“ 

“To paraphrase Thomas Jefferson," he once 
remarked, “that government is best which 
governs least because its people discipline 
themselves.” And again, quoting Tom 
Paine: “Would you rather have peace in our 
time and death and destruction for our chil- 
dren, or would you rather face the issue 
now?" 

These principles guided him all his life. 
Though pressed by many duties, he yet found 
time to answer the request of a Midwestern 
high school to write something for its year- 
book, “The Ten Comandments and the Ser- 
mon on the Mount,“ he told them, “are still 
our best guide. Improve your government, 
guard it well, but don’t lean too heavily on 
it. You can and must do for yourself.” 

Perhaps best of all as his own guide he 
like the maxim of the South's great hero, 
Robert E. Lee: Do your duty in all things. 
You could not do more. You would not wish 
to do less.“ 


Food-for-Peace Legislation 


SPEECH 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 3; 1966 


(Mr. FINDLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, later 


this week this body will have an oppor- 


tunity to deal with the conference re- 
port on the food-for-peace legislation. 
At that time I am sure an effort will be 
Made to insist upon the House provision 
in regard to trading with the enemy. 

Since the conference report was issued, 
the Department of State has begun 
rather feverish efforts to try to win sup- 
Port. for the modified language which 
would permit trading with both Cuba 
and with North Vietnam in nonstrategic 
g0ods—whatever that is. 

I hope, as we watch the tears being 
shed by the State Department in behalf 
of Cuba that we will recall that in Jan- 
uary of this year Castro was the official 
host to the first annual conference of 
Solidarity of the Communists of three 
Continents, at which time the decision 
Was made and a program approved to or- 
Banize throughout the Communist world 
for support for North Vietnam. 

I hope the House of Representatives 
will sustain the position it took earlier in 
imposing a complete ban on concessional 
Sales advantages to any nation under the 
Public Law 480 program that trades in 
any commodities with North Vietnam or 
With Cuba. 
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Tax Justice for Teachers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 4, 1966 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, on May 6. 
1965, I introduced H.R. 7950, to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
allow more definitive and extensive tax 
deductions for education expenses in- 
curred by teachers. At the time my bill 
was introduced, I stated, in my opinion, 
this legislation was necessary if qualified 
and experienced teachers were to be en- 
couraged to continue in the teaching 
profession. 

PROPOSED REGULATIONS 


A little over a year later, on July 7, 
1966, the Internal Revenue Service pub- 
lished proposed regulations in the Fed- 
eral Register which would virtually wipe 
out what small gains had been made in 
providing tax justice for teachers. Since 
publication of the proposed regulations, 
several other bills have been introduced, 
generally seeking the same objectives of 
my bill. 

REVISED PROPOSAL 


As a result of strong objections from 
Members of Congress, teachers’ organi- 
zations, and individual teachers, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service on October 1, 
1966, withdrew its proposed regulations 
and issued a revised proposal. This will 
offer some relief but, in my opinion, 
further changes are needed. 

I submit for the Recorp a letter from 
Mr. Stanley S. Surrey, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for Tax Policy, and 
a summary of the proposed new regula- 
tions so that all interested parties may 
be apprised. The proposed regulations 
were published in the Federal Register 
of October 1, 1966, and hearings on them 
are to commence on November 15, 1966. 

The letter and summary follow: 

‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
Washington, D.C., October 1, 1966. 
Hon. ROBERT DOLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Dore: Since you have sponsored 
legislation which would affect the Federal 
income tax treatment of educational ex- 
penses incurred by teachers, I thought you 
would be interested that the Treasury De- 
partment has withdrawn its proposed reg- 
ulations in this area and has issued a revised 
proposal in its place. This action resulted 
from a careful re-evaluation of the proposed 
rules in the light of the many comments we 
have received and the important issues in- 
volved. In this regard, the views you have 
expressed and the points raised in your bill 
were helpful to us. I am attaching a 
memorandum which explains the revised 
proposal in some detail. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY S. SURREY, 
REVISED TREASURY PROPOSED REGULATIONS ON 
DEDUCTIBILTTY OF EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES OF 
TEACHERS AND OTHER TAXPAYERS 
BACKGROUND 


On July 7, 1966, the Treasury Department 
issued proposed regulations regarding the taz 
deductibility of educational expenses in- 
curred by employees and self-employed in- 
dividuals, The purpose of these regulations 
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was to set forth clear and concise rules for 
determining the tax status of these expenses 
and thereby eliminate the Inconsistencies 
which have developed, both at the adminis- 
trative and judicial level, under the existing 
regulations. 

Comments were received on the proposed 
regulations to the effect that they were an 
unduly restrictive interpretation of present 
law. Particular stress was put on the point 
that the proposed rules did not give adequate 
recognition to the fact that continuing edu- 
cation is inherent for those in the teaching 
profession and, therefore realistically the 
costs of the continuing education represent 
an ordinary and n business expense 
which should qualify for a tax deduction 
under present law. 

As a result of a re-evaluation of the pro- 
posed regulations in light of the comments 
received, the Treasury Department has with- 
drawn these proposed regulations and issued 
a new set of proposed rules in their place. 
These new proposed regulations were pub- 
lished in the Federal Register for October 1. 
1966, along with a notice that a public hear- 
ing on them has been scheduled beginning 
on November 15, 1966. This action wis 
taken because it is believed that this mat- 
ter can be materially expedited by making 
avallable, prior to the public hearings, the 
revised proposal reflecting the Treasury De- 
partment’s consideration of the comments 
received, 


SUMMARY OF REVISED PROPOSED REGULATION 


Basically, the revised rules would permit 
an income tax deduction for an individual's 
education expenses where the education 
seryes to maintain or improve skills required 
in his present position or is undertaken to 
fulfill additional educational requirements 
imposed on him by his employer, 

Under this general provision, if a state re- 
quires its teachers to continue to take edu- 
cational courses or to obtain a higher level 
of education, the costs of this education will 
ordinarily be completely deductible for in- 
come tax purposes. the cost of 
specialized courses which a state may re- 
quire ita teachers to take will usually be de- 
ductible if the teacher otherwise meets the 
basic level of education required for her po- 
sition. If a teacher or other taxpayer vol- 
untarily undertakes additional education to 
improve his skills, the costs he incurs for 
this will also generally be deductible. More- 
over, unlike the first set or proposed rules, 
the revised rules do not measure the tax de- 
ductibility of particular educational courses 
by whether or not they will lead to a degree. 
In this regard, the proposed regulations rec- 
ognize that continuing education is, in many 
instances, an essential tool in an individual's 
trade or business. 

Two qualifications are provided to this 
rule of deductibility, under which an indi- 
vidual will not be granted a tax deduction 
for the basic or minimum education neces- 
sary initially to qualify him for his job or 
for education which will qualify him for a 
new trade or business, position, or specialty. 
The following is a more detailed discussion of 
these two qualifications as well ns of the 
application of the revised rules in different 
situations. 

(1) Minimum Educational Requirements 
for the Individual’s Present Employment. 
The first category of non-deductible expenses 
are those incurred for education which is re- 
quired of an individual in order for him to 
meet the minimum educational require- 
ments for qualification in his present posi- 
tion. In the case of teachers, the rule for 
non-deductibility extends to courses which 
she must take to bring herself up to the 
minimum level of education (in terms of 
college hours or a degree) which is normally 
required of an individual initially being em- 
ployed in such a position. For example, if 
u state normally requires that beginning 
teachers have at least a bahcelors degree, 
but because of a shortage of applicants, hires 
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an individual with only three years of col- 
lege on the condition that she obtain her 
fourth year, the expenses incurred by this 
teacher in obtaining her fourth year of col- 
lege would not be deductible. On the other 
hand, once she has obtained her bachelors 
degree, the expenses for any additional edu- 
cation, such as a fifth year of college, which 
she may be required to take by her employer 
in order to maintain her position or which 
maintains or improves her skills as a teacher 
would ordinarily be deductible. The one 
exception would be if this further education 
is part of a program of study which will lead 
to qualifying her for a new trade or business, 
position, or specialty, as explained below. 

If an educational institution has pre- 
scribed no normal educational qualifica- 
tions, then this non-deductible ca’ 
covers the education which an individual is 
required to take in order to qualify as a 
member of the faculty of the institution. 
Once he has so qualified, expenses for any 
additional education which is required by 
the institution or which maintains or im- 
proves his teaching skills will also be deduct- 
ible, unless the education is part of a pro- 
gram which will lead to qualifying him for 
a new trade or business, position, or special- 
ty- 

(2) Education Qualifying an Individual for 
a New Trade or Business, Position or Special- 
ty. The second category of non-deductible 
educational expenses are those incurred by 
an individual for education which is part of 
a program of study being pursued by him 
which will lead to qualifying him for a new 
trade or business, position, or specialty. 
Thus, if a public school teacher should go 
to law school for a law degree, the expenses 
for this education would not be deductible. 
On the other hand, the mere fact that edu- 
cational courses undertaken by a teacher may 
qualify her to teach a different subject or at 
a different grade level or will qualify her 
for a position related to teaching (such as a 
guidance counselor) will not disqualify the 
expenses for such education from a tax 
deduction, 


In summary therefore, the revised pro- 
posed rules recognize that continuing edu- 
cation is an inherent and necessary aspect of 
many positions, especially those in the teach- 
ing profession. On the other hand, they 
would not extend the tax deduction to the 
basic or minimum education which an in- 
dividual is taking In order to equip himself 
for his intended profession or to education 
which will qualify an individual for a new 
profession or specialty. These two instances 
Tepresent types of education which all in- 
dividuals must take to qualify themselves 
for their future profession or employment. 
If an individual takes such education before 
accepting employment, it ts clear that he does 
not receive a tax deduction. It would ap- 
pear to be an inequitable application of the 
tax laws if a tax deduction were allowed to 
an individual for this type of basic educa- 
tion merely because he accepts employment 
while still obtaining the basic education, 


Agricultural Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 
OF SOUTIE DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 4, 1966 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, agricul- 
tural imports during the fiscal year 1965 
totaled $4.4 billion, which marks the 
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greatest one year jump since the Korean 
war. The true impact of these imports 
on the American economy is being in- 
vestigated by a special committee of the 
House. 

This 1-year increase of 12 percent is 
belittled by the Department of Agricul- 
ture which claims that our exports far 
surpass our imports and therefore we are 
enjoying a favorable balance of trade. 
The facts do not bear this out, however. 

While we do have an export trade of 
$6 billion a year, more than $1.6 billion 
is given away under Public Law 480, and 
another $42 million under Public Law 
665. More than $1 billion of the remain- 
ing amount. receives export payments of 
some kind. Therefore, the true amount 
of our export trade which is in commer- 
cial sales for dollars is actually about $1 
billion less than the amount which we 
import. We have an agricultural trade 
deficit in fact, despite the claims of the 
Department of Agriculture. ‘This year, 
the influx is being led by beef imports, 
up more than 100 million pounds so far 
this year over the 1965 level. 

This policy is growing more costly to 
the American producer each day. 


Mrs. Dwyer and the “Do More” 
Congressmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 4, 1966 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, many 
candidates are taking the stump this 
autumn to campaign, as they have in 
the past, on the slogan of “I can do more 
for my constituents” which loosely 
translated in this context means “I can 
influence the direction of Federal funds 
regardless of the relative merits and 
needs for those funds.” Besides appeal- 
ing to. the baser instincts of the elec- 
torate and diverting attention from the 
fundamental issues, such activities in- 
evitably produce shoddy legislation. 
Unfortunately “pork barreling“ of any 
sort involves either an explicit or a tacit 
agreement among Congressmen not to 
object to the other man’s project if no 
one in turn will object to his. Therefore 
the process is extremely difficult to halt. 
I would like today to place in the RECORD 
an editorial appearing in the September 
23, 1966, issue of Life magazine com- 
mending Congresswoman FLORENCE P. 
Dwyer, of New Jersey, for her persis- 
tent and courageous stand against this 
destructive activity. 

The editorial follows: 

A Lavy BLOCKS THE PORK BARREL 

FLORENCE P. Dwyer, Republican congress- 
woman from New Jersey, has good reason 
to say, "I'm not the most populiar member 
of Congress.” But it's only with other con- 
gressmen that she is out of favor. The rest 
of us ought to pin a medal on her for prying 
the lid off a new model of the congressional 
pork barrel. 

As a member of the committee studying 
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this year’s Housing and Urban Development 
bill, Mrs. Dwyer was startled by the ease 
with which 52 “exemptions” were slipped 
into the bill without benefit of debate. Each 
exemption covered some congressman's pet 
home-district project that did not qualify for 
federal credit under the normal rules of 
urban renewal. 

Most of the exemptions were for conven- 
tion halls, civic centers and auditoriums— 
all great monuments to a congressman's abil- 
ity to “do more” for his constituents but not 
much help in clearing up urban slums. 
While some of the projects would make sensi- 
ble additions to the cities where they would 
be built, the total effect of all 52 would be 
to wipe out the urban renewal program, 

According to the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, Robert C. Weaver, who 
prefers to use urban renewal funds for low- 
cost housing, the 52 “exemptions” came to a 
minimum $350 million. And, he added, since 
most such projects seem to double in price 
before they get bullt, they might use up all 
of the $725 million that Congress had au- 
thorized for all urban removal this fiscal year. 

Mrs. Dwyer tried four times to get the ex- 
emptions voted out of the final bill. Three 
times she falled. But she had drawn so 
much attention to a legislative operation 
that succeeds best in obscurity that the full 
committee finally gave in. By a 16-13 vote 
the exemptions were dropped, and when the 
bill comes before the House later this month, 
it will be a brave congressman who tries to 
get his pet stadium Included back in with 
Mrs. Dwyer and the whole country looking 
over his shoulder. 

There is still a chance that some congress- 
men will try to revive their projects when the 
House bill goes to conference with a Senate 
measure that has already passed—and in- 
cludes 22 exemptions. They would be well 
advised to pay attention to Mrs. DWYER when 
she says: “The people think there is some- 
thing wrong with Congress. There Is a lack 
of confidence I have never seen before. 
It's a common failing, I suppose, to try to 
take all you can get. But it’s a failing peo- 
ple in public office should try to resist. 
If that’s the way I have to get elected, then 
I don't want to be elected.” 

Happily, Mrs. Dwyer is up for re-election— 
her way. 


Wall Street Journal Describes Success 
of Food Stamp Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 4, 1966 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, the 
Wall Street Journal of September 30, 
1966, carried an excellent front-page 
article on the food stamp program, which 
I would like to call to the attention of 
my fellow Members. 

As the article makes clear, the pro- 
gram is a logical and dignified way of 
helping low-income families improve 
their diets through the use of regular re- 
tail food store outlets. 

The value of this program has become 
clearly evident in Iowa, where it got un- 
derway last year when applications from 
Lucas, Wayne, and Appanoose Counties 
were approved. Another 10 counties 
from the Fourth Congressional District 
were included in the program this year. 
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The success of this effort to aid needy 
families, as described by the Wall Street 
Journal, confirms that the Congress 
acted wisely in 1964 in voting to estab- 
lish the food stamp program. 

The article from the Wali 
Journal follows: 

FEEDING THE Poor; FOOD Stamp PROGRAM IM- 
PROVES Dirr ron Many., Wins Wine Ac- 
CEPTANCE—PLAN, Now REPLACING SURPLUS 
Hanvpovuts, Lers FAMILIES GET GROCERIES 
AT- STORES—A Cun» Suppenty BLOSSOMS 


(By Kenneth G. Slocum) 


HinpMan, Ky.—"I can load as much coal 
as any man alive,” says lean. 57-year-old 
Maryland Collins. But I can’t raise a fam- 
ily of young-uns on three days work ond 
$35 a week,” 

So Mr. Collins, who has spent his whole 
life here in the Cumberland Mountains. 
counts heavily on help from Federal food 
stamps that can be used like cash at the 
grocery store. Gesturing at his neatly 
dressed eight-year-old boy, he says: This 
one would still be eating bread and gravy 
for breakfast instead of eggs, milk and cereal 
if it weren't for those food stamps.” 

Impoverished Americans like Maryland 
Collins could be expected to show enthu- 
siasm for the Government's new and fast- 
growing food stamp program. But it's clear 
that the program, which rapidly is replac- 
ing direct distribution of surplus commodi- 
ties like flour, corn meal and powered milk, 
is winning wide acceptance from many oth- 
ers as well, 

Grocers, who exchange the stamps they 
collect for cash, like the sales the program 
brings them. Health officials say food stamps 
are resulting in significant improvement in 
the diet of the nation’s poor. Teachers re- 
port pupils from impoverished familes ure 
doing better in school because they're ent- 
ing better at home. Even many traditional 
critics of Federal subsidies and welfare pro- 
grams concede the food stamp scheme is 
working well. 

EXPANDING PROGRAM 


Some 1.2 million low-income Americans 
are now benefiting from the program, which 
was launched in late 1964. Between August 
of 1965 and August of this year, the pro- 
gram’s coverage expanded from 116 counties 
in 31 states to 327 counties in 40 stutes. 
Some 600,000 more people. living in 402 ad- 
ditiortal and largely rural counties, will be 
added to food stamp rolls shortly. 

“Ultimately, when the program reaches 
Maximum expansion in four to five years, 
we've been figuring on 4.5 million people, 
Covering about half the counties in the na- 
tion, and involving somewhere between $375 
Million and $400 million a year.“ says Howard 
P. Davis, deputy administrator for the Agri- 
culture Department's consumer food pro- 
grams. Congress recently approved a budget 
of $140 million for the current fiscal year, up 
from $100 million last year. Congressmen 
who normally oppose increases in Federal 
Welfare spending have been noticeably silent 
on the food stamp program, and many Con- 
gressmen are pressing the Agriculture De- 
partment to introduce tbe plan in their home 
districts. 

Like the old commodity distributions, the 
aim of the stamp program is both to reduce 
the nation's farm surpluses and to feed the 
hungry. But with surpluses declining, says 
one Federal official, the “emphasis has 
tale a from dumping food to helping peo- 
ple. 


Street 


HOW PROGRAM WORKS 


The maximum income permitted food 
Stamp recipients varies with local living costs 
and welfare standards; it ranges from $115 
a month in South Carolina for a family of 
four to $290 a month for the same size family 
in Iowa. Any residents of counties where 
food stamps have been introduced whose in- 
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comes fall below the specified ceilings are 
eligible to apply for stamps. 

Food stamp families are required to set 
aside each month the same amount of gro- 
cery money as they did before they started 
participating in the program, They take this 
money to a cooperating local welfare office. 
where they exchange it for food stamps worth 
an equivalent sum—plus a bonus of free 
stamps from Uncle Sam. The bonus averages 
about 55% of the purchased stamps, but the 
size varies widely; big families on exception- 
ally low incomes receive. free stamps worth 
far more than their own monthly food out- 
lay, while families that are smaller or have 
bigger incomes get proportionately less help. 

The stamps are issued in $2 and 50-cent 
demoninations. They can only be used to 
buy food at approved stores, which in general 
encompasses all stores that agree to obey the 
rules against accepting stamps for unauthor- 
ized items such as beer or cigarets and against 
exchanging the stamps for cash at a discount. 

Low-income groups obviously differ to 
some extent from one part of the country to 
unother, But no matter where they live 
they display marked similarities in many of 
their problems and in their reactions to out- 
side help. Probably typical in most respects 
of the attitudes of the poor toward the food 
stamp program are the low-income residents 
of Hindman and surrounding Knott County, 
which, as one of the first counties to get food 
stamps, has had considerable opportunity to 
weigh their benefits and shortcomings. 

ROTTING TIMBERS 


Knott County, most of whose 16,000 resi- 
dents live in mountain hollows or along 
roads winding through valleys, has not al- 
ways needed aid. Two decades ago soft-coal 
mining flourished here. But big mines like 
the Blue Bird, the Wisconsin and the Knott 
are closed now, the victims of high costs, low 
demand and depleted seams. Hillside mine 
tipples, where coal once rumbled steadily 
into railroad cars, stand silent and deserted, 
their timbers rotting. J 

The miners who chose to stay here instead 
of heading for Northern cities find their op- 
portunities limited, and many have been 
forced to seek help from Federal and state 
welfare programs. Most of the remaining 
coal mines are small truck operations that 
offer three or four days work weekly at $14 
to $15 a day, according to a Kentucky Em- 
ployment Service official. The latest sea- 
sonally adjusted unemployment rate for the 
county was 18%, far higher than the 42% 
for Kentucky as a whole and 4.9% for the na- 
tion. Per capita income in Knott County in 
1963, the most recent year for which a figure 
is available, was $759, compared with $1,774 
for the state and $2,451 for the U.S. 

Residents relaxing on their front porches 
or passing the time in crowded country stores 
agree that the Government's distribution of 
surplus commodities served to prevent out- 
right starvation in the past. But they ap- 
plaud food stamps as providing a heuithier, 
more palatable diet. 

“My kids eat better than they ever did 
and it shows—they have more life and 
they're brighter.“ exclaims Ernest Sexton, 46, 
who has seven children ranging from 2 to 15. 
Mr. Sexton currently lives on $250 a month 
he receives while learning construction work 
under a Federal program for fathers formally 
styled Work Experience and Training but 
commonly known here in the mountains as 
the “happy pappy” scheme. 

Comments Jessie Colter, a six-foot, 198- 
pound Knott County constable who gets a 
salary of $75 a month: It's the kids who 
benefit most. Where my two ate rice before, 
we now can feed them far more fresh milk, 
fresh eggs and meat.” Mr. Colter pays $30 
monthly and receives enough stamps to buy 
$64 worth of food. 

Mrs. Adeline Hale, veteran nurse with the 
Knott County Health Department, confirms 
that food stamps are improving nutrition. 
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Her department Las been running blood 
analyses of local welfare clients. "These 
provided a pretty good measure of nutrition, 
and indications were most of these people 
are getting fairly good food,” she says. It's 
& good indication food stamps have done 
something for local diets.” 
FEDERAL STUDY 


A Federal study of the stamp program con- 
cluded that about half the participating 
families eat what nutrition experts consider 
an adequate diet. While this is far from 
Satisfatcory, Federal researchers calculate 
that only a quarter of the families ate ade- 
quately before they started receiving food 
stamps. 

Stamps also solve a serious problem faced 
by the commodity distribution program, 
which is the tendency of people to weary 
quickly of a steady diet of such foods as 
rice, corn meal, dried beans and dried eggs. 
“We didn't eat too good on commodities: 
the kids especially got so they couldn't 
stomach any more beans and rice.“ says 
Charles Sexton, 48, who worked in the coal 
mines from the time he was 16 until they 
closed down in recent years. Mr. Sexton. 
who has 13 children, pays $86 monthly and 
receives $140 worth of stamps, part of which 
he uses to treat his family to hamburger, 
bacon, fresh milk and other foods he couldn't 
afford before. 

“A lot of people wouldn't eat commodities 
after they got them,” remarks Ben Adams, 
who supervises Knott County’s public aid 
programs. We've had less criticism on food 
stamps here than any other Federal pro- 
gram I've administered.” 

Besides their unpopularity with recipients. 
commodities require expensive warehousing 
and distribution facilities. Because of all 
these drawbacks, many areas, including Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, Memphis and numerous 
Deep South counties, refused to accept sur- 
plus food for their needy residents. A num- 
ber of these places have now Initiated food 
stamp programs, however, and the impnct 
of the stamps in such communities is par- 
ticularly dramatic. It often means relief 
from real hunger. 

RAISING LIVING STANDARDS 


“This county is so poor that it's considered 
common for children not to get three meals 
a day,” says Blanche McCullough, director 
of the Department of Welfare in Williams- 
burg County, S.C., a tobacco and cotton aren 
with a population that is 67% Negro. Food 
stamps were introduced to the county's poor 
families in April and “affected their whole 
standard of living,” according to Mrs. Mc- 
Cullough. 

In Macon, Ga., another community that 
stayed out of the surplus distribution pro- 
gram, a school teacher recently told welfare 
officials of the reaction when she called in 
& parent to exclaim on the remarkable im- 
provement in her child's work, attitude and 
ability. The mother broke into tears and 
said that for the first time in his life the 
child was getting enough to eat under the 
food stamp program,” says Joe Timberlake, 
who heads the Bibb County Welfare Depart- 
ment. 

Grocers in places such as Knott County, 
where a third of the population receives 
food stamps, are particularly enthusiastic 
about the program. “My grocery business 
is like the old days when the coal mines 
were booming,” says Merlin D. Smith, who 
has run a country store in the county for 20 
years. 

Grocers cash the stamps with local banks. 
which are reimbursed through the Federal 
Reserve System. From the grocers’ point of 
view, the new arrangement is obviously a big 
improvement over surplus distributions. 
which bypassed stores. The Government is 
“getting out of the grocery business,” says 
one grocer happily, 
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COOKIE BINCES 


When the stamp program was getting un- 
der way here, grocers report, a few families 
went on binges of buying cookles, candy and 
other relatively expensive and nonessential 
items. But the great bulk of food stamp 
families have shunned luxury foods and 
shopped carefully. In fact, says Martin Case- 
bolt, another Knott County grocer, many 
food stamp recipients initially continued “to 
pick out the cheapest cuts they had always 
bought, like neckbones“ and stores had to 
“educate” them to buy hamburger, chicken 
and pork, Many areas now have home 
demonstration programs, set up with the 
help of the Agriculture Department, to teach 
low-income families how to shop and how 
to prepare food. 

Despite the general approval of the food 
stamp program here, it’s possible to find dis- 
senters. Jim Hall, a burly man wearing a 
miner’s cap, complains: “I've got.a mine shut 
down because I can't find men to work it. 
Some of those who quit told me they could 
make more on food stamps and ‘happy 
ES Combs, superintendent of Knott 
County schools, says he worries “that we are 
taking the initiative away from our people 
with such programs.” But even he concedes 
that the stamps are doing “a lot of good.“ 


Indianapolis Designated as “Safest City 
in Nation” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 


Tuesday, October 4, 1966 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Safety Council will award Indian- 
apolis its “Flame of Life” trophy for the 
city’s achievements in all fields of acci- 
dent prevention in 1965. 

This is the third major national safety 
award given to Indianapolis for its 1965 
record. It is a high tribute to com- 
munity spirit and endeavor on the part 
of many city units and organizations 
that made these awards possible. 

This shows what can be done to meet 
major urban problems when the re- 
sources of a community are put to work. 
The following story from the Septem- 
ber 30, 1966, Indianapolis Star describes 
how Indianapolis received the award: 
INDIANAPOLIS Dectanep Sarest Crry IN 

UNITED STATES ror Irs 1965 RECORD 

Indianapolis was cited yesterday as the 
safest city in the nation” by the National 
Safety Council. 

The Council selected Indlanapolis over 
such metropolitan areas as Denyer, Milwau- 
kee and Providence, R.I, for its “all-around” 
safety for 1965. 

Indianapolis Mayor John J. Barton sald 
yesterday that the city was selected “as the 
one city in the United States which did most 
to protect its citizens from accidents of all 
kinds.” 

Barton will receive the Safety Council's 
“flame of life” trophy for the city’s achieve- 
ment at ceremonies in Chicago Oct. 26. 

A telegram to Barton from Howard Pyle, 
president of the National Safety Council, 
notifying the mayor of the award stated that 
the trustees’ award differs from any other 
made by the National Safety Council in that 
it takes into account all Melds of accident 
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prevention—traffic, work, home, farm, school 
recreation and transportation. 

The Safety Council listed the following 
factors as among those considered in its de- 
cision to honor Indianapolis: 

1. Indianapolls had the best long-term 
accident prevention program among cities of 
more than 350,000 population, 

2. A comprehensive program of Industrial 
safety wus carried out. 

Third. Indianapolis had the lowest traffic 
death rate of all cities in its population 
group during 1965, although the Indiana 
traffic death toll was the highest in history. 

Fourth, The Indianapolis Safety Council 
organized and provided a staff for the mu- 
nicipal courts’ Driver Improvement School, 
cited by the National Safety Council as the 
best in Indiana. i 

Delaware was cited by the council as the 
safest state in the nation. 

Fred E. Parker, manager of the Chrysler 
Corporation plant and general chairman of 
the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce Safe- 
ty Council, said “winning the flame of life 
trophy is the payoff for years of determined 
effort on the part of the co-ordinated, com- 
munity-wide accident control program here.“ 

Parker said credit for the award should be 
shared by “newspapers, radio and televi- 
sion stations, the Police Department, schools 
the Mayor's Traffic Safety Committee, the 
city Traflic Engineering Department, judges 
and others who helped in any way to make 
the city's united effort successful. 

Mayor Barton observed that the award is 
the third major national safety award the 
city has won for its 1965 record. 

Indianapolis was cited by the American 
Automobile Association as its grand award 
winner for pedestrinn safety and also was 
named by the National Safety Council as 
the safest city In its population classifica- 
tion for 1965. 

At least part of the credit for the award 
must go to the city’s traffic safety program 
which held the fatality rate about the same 
for the last 3 years despite population in- 
crease, highway annexations and an increase 
in motor vehicle registration, police traffic 
Lt. Thomas Harlow said yesterday. 

An indirect benefit of the award, according 
to Parker, will be presenting Indianapolis as 
“the safest city in the nation” to Industrial- 
ists and other agencies considering relocat- 
ing in Indiana. 

Parker said he would not be surprised to 
see ‘Indianapolis—Safest City in the Na- 
tion“ on chamber of commerce and govern- 
ment office letterheads soon. 


Capt. Anthony E. Bisantz Awarded 
Silver Star 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 4, 1966 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of Buffalo, N.Y.. are proud of the con- 
tributions being made by their sons, 
daughters, and husbands who are risking 
and sacrificing their lives in the service 
of their country. 

Just recently it was brought to my 
attention that Capt. Anthony E. Bisantz 
was awarded the Silver Star for gallantry 
in action in the Vietnam conflict. Cap- 
tain Bisantz is the son of of Mr. and Mrs. 
Eugene A. Bisantz, of 264 Richmond Ave- 
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nue, in Buffalo, who have been friends 
of mine for many years. 

The bravery of this fine young man 
is duplicated many times over by fellow 
officers and enlisted men engaged in this 
jungle warfare. We all share the anx- 
ieties of their families and pray for their 
safe and speedy return, 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the citation given Captain 
Bisantz upon receiving the Army’s third 
highest award: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
HEADQUARTERS U.S. ARMY VIETNAM, 
APO San Francisco, July 13, 1966. 
General orders No. 4613. 
AWARD OF THE SILVER STAR 


1. TC 320. The following award is an- 
nounced, 

Bisantz, Anthony E., OF102410, captain, in- 
fantry, United States Army, Co. A, 1st Bn., 
35th Inf., 3d Bde., 25th Inf. Div., APO 96225. 

Awarded; Silver Star. 

Date action: 28 May 1966 to 29 May 1966. 

Theater: Republic of Vietnam. 

Renson: For gallantry in action: Captain 
Bisantz distinguished himself from 28 May 
1966 to 29 May 1966 while serving as a com- 
manding officer during a heliborne mission 
to reinforce a company in the central high- 
lands, Republic of Vietnam. During the 
course of action, Captain Bisantz’s company 
perimeter was attacked by an estimated two 
Viet Cong battalions. In this and subsequent 
attacks throughout the night, he repeatedly 
changed his location and exposed himself to 
hostile fire as he coordinated and directed his 
unit's defense, resupply of ammunition, and 
supporting fire. While sweeping the area im- 
mediately forward of his company sector on 
the following morning, a platoon from his 
unit was pinned down by a large Viet Cong 
force. Captain Bisantz immediately orga- 
nized, directed, and led a counterattack that 
drove the Viet Cong from the area. As a re- 
suit, pressure was relieved on the trapped 
platoon and his company reestablished its 
assigned sector of the perimeter. During an 
alr strike, a misinformed aircraft dropped 
two napalm tanks into the task force com- 
mand post. Captain Bisantz quickly con- 
tucted the forward air controller to divert 
a second aircraft and undoubtedly saved 
numerous lives. Through his outstanding 
leadership and determination, he contributed 
immeasurably to the defeat of the Viet Cong 
force. Captain Bisantz’ extraordinary hero- 
ism in close combat against a numerically 
superior hostile force was in keeping with the 
highest traditions of the military service and 
reflects great credit upon himself, his unit, 
and the United States Army. 

Authority: By direction of the President 
under the provisions of the Act of Congress, 
approved 9 July 1918, 


Fino Introduces Bill To Give Education- 
Seeking Breadwinners an Income Tax 
Break 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 4, 1966 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced legislation to permit a 
taxpayer with children who is a full-time 
student to deduct the cost of tuition paid 
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to an educational institution or a voca- 
tional school. 

I believe in aiding education. without 
imposing Federal controls over education. 
Recently, I-exposed the administration’s 
Equal Educational Opportunity Act of 
1867 which proposes to subsidize educa- 
tion, but at the cost of extreme Federal 
control I believe in local control. of 
schools. 

Therefore, I am proposing a measure to 
Subsidize our schools and colleges by sub- 
Sidizing our students. Under my bill, any 
taxpayer with two or more dependents 
who is a full-time student, in daytime or 
evening, at a educational or vocational 
institution, would be permitted to deduct 
the cost of his tuition from his taxable 
income. At present, only those educa- 
tional expenses which are necessary for 
one to keep a job are deductible. This 
Puts a premium on the status quo. I 
believe we ought to put a premium on 
Progress, educational and otherwise. My 
bill would give a tax break to the family 
man or woman who is studying long, hard 
hours, often while holding down a job, to 
get ahead. 

If the Government spent more time 
helping those who help themselves in- 
Stead of coddling those who sneer at pull- 
ing themselves up by their own boot- 
Straps, the country would be better off. 


Political Automation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


Or ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 4, 1966 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Christian Science Monitor of Friday, 
September 30, carried a most knowledge- 
able article written by Richard L. Strout 
entitled “Political Automation.” Some- 
thing has to be done in this country to 
aid a person of ordinary means to be 
elected to public office. The laws affect- 
ing campaign contributions should be 
completely overhauled so that a reason- 
able donation to a candidate for office 
Could be an income tax deduction. Good 
government demands action in this field. 
Early attention is needed in solving this 
long-delayed problem. 

This most timely article follows: 

POLITICAL AUTOMATION 
(By Richard L. Strout) 

Wasntncron.—Want to be governor? 

Borrow a computer, start taking polls, and 
hire a professional campaign consulting 
‘gency. You will need lets of money and you 
may win. 

Automation in politics is proliferating over 
the nation, It ts scaring the wits out of local 
Politicians and revolutionizing campaigns. 
It is also electing candidates. It is time for 
the country to take a hard look at what 18 
Boing on, and perhaps revive the campaign 
Seating reforms proposed in President 
Johnson state of the Union message last 

anuary. Virtually nothing has been heard 
of them since. 
were theory in American life is that a poor 
an can be elected president. Whatever the 
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disadvantage of birth or position, it is argued, 
the political posts of the great democracy are 
open to everybody. 

A forgotten book "Coniston," by the Amer- 
ican novelist Winston Churchill, tells how 
the town meeting system of a homogeneous 
New England village was overthrown by the 
introduction of boss-rule and political ma- 
nipulation, For better or worse those simple, 
rural days are over. 

But now comes a sophisticated new era in 
hired campaign consulting firms. These are 
not bosses, they are political packaging firms. 
They cost plenty and an Increasing number 
of candidates feel they are worth it. 

The sievelike Corrupt Practice Act of 1925. 
and the Hatch Act, 1940, paints a pretty fairy 


tale! Individuals are limited to $5,000 con- 
tributions; interstate political spending to 
$3 million, 


This Is so preposterous against present- 
day reality as to make its solémn retention 
on the statute books almost a scandal. The 
loopholes are wider than the law. It doesn't 
cover primaries. It doesn't bar bogus satel- 
lite committees (so the $5,000 gift can be re- 
peated many times). It doesn't require a 
check on reports when they are made. (The 
Justice Department has never prosecuted 
anyone). It doesn’t, of course, cover state 
campaigns. 

The late Clem Whitaker Sr., and his wife 
Leone Baxter, started the campaign con- 
sulting business in California in the ‘30's. 
The state's direct primary and referendum 
laws diminished political organizations, So 
the professional consultant came in. An- 
other firm, Spencer-Roberts, helped elect Re- 
publican Sen. Tons KUCHEL; it is now 
managing Ronald Reagan for governor. Fac- 
ing them Is the rival campaign firm, Baus & 
Ross, running Gov. Edmund (Pat) Brown. 

Two years ago, Spencer-Roberts was on one 
side, Baus & Ross (the winner) on the other 
in the famous Rockefeller-Goldwater pri- 
mary battle. 

In Connecticut, a firm, Campaign Consult- 
ants, Inc., of Boston, ls managing a Hartford 
businessman's effort to unseat Gov, John N. 
Dempsey, (D). Many other examples are 
available. 

Most attention centers presently on the 
spectacular, automated drive of Milton 
Shapp, a hitherto little-known Philadelphia 
businessman, to become governor. Maverick 
Mr. Shapp is quoted as saying that he spent 
$1,400,000 of his own money in the recent 
primary, when he stunned the Democratic 
Organization by defeating their candidate. 
In the main party battle now shaping each 
side may spend an additional $2,000,000. 

The manager behind Mr. Shapp ls a pro- 
fessional—37-yenr-old Joe Napolitan, who 
managed Endicott Peabody's successful race 
for governor in 1962. He has introduced jet- 
age techniques, constant polling, television, 
an elaborate filmed documentary, brochures, 
and the like. He had his candidate avoid 
handshaking, and paid Httle attention to 
astonished court-house politicians. 

The new technique is like marketing a new 
breakfast cereal. A candidate needs presence, 
of course, but he does not need past political 
experience. He does need money. The tech- 
nique surprises some people the way Jethro 
Bass surprised Coniston. 

Persident Kennedy appointed a special 
Commission on Campaign Costs In 1961, and 
incorporated its recommendations in bills 
for the next two years. Chief of these was to 
give a tax credit to encourage small dona- 
tions. 

Last January, Mr, Johnson unexpectedly 
revived the proposal, and urged wholesale 
revision of the Hatch Act. This, of course, 
wouldn't directly affect nonfederal elections. 

But it might offer mornl guidelines against 
extravagant state contests. So far Congress 
has done nothing. 


A5111 
Poland’s Millennium of Christianity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES M. HANLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 4, 1966 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, today 
Polish-Americans throughout central 
New York are gathering at Syracuse to 
celebrate Poland’s millennium of Chris- 
tianity. The high point of the 1-day 
observance will be the visit of Bishop 
Ladislaus Rubin, personal delegate of 
Stephen Cardinal Wyszynski, the primate 
of Poland. As a member of the honorary 
committee of Poland's millennium cele- 
bration in the diocese of Syracuse, I 
would have been privileged and proud to 
join in this commemoration, but the busi- 
ness of Congress keeps us in Washington. 

Mr, Speaker, I should like to pay tribute 
to the people of Poland and to Poland's 
1,000 years of Christianity. Syracuse is 
honored with the visit of Cardinal 
Wyszynski's personal delegate, and I join 
with all of those who today are giving 
thanks to God for Poland’s Christianity 
and who prayerfully look toward the day 
when the citizens of Poland can once 
again enjoy full political and religious 
freedom, 

Today's program involves a millennium 
dinner at 6 p.m. at the Hotel Syracuse 
followed by a procession to the Onondaga 
County War Memorial where a Mass of 
Thanksgiving will be concelebrated by 
the Most Reverend David F. Cunningham 
and four priests. Bishop Rubin will de- 
liver the sermon. 

I would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues the brochure prepared by 
the Poland Millennium Committee of the 
Diocese of Syracuse for the celebration: 
One THOUSAND YEARS OF CHRISTIANITY IN 

POLAND * 

One thousand years ago, in 966, Mieszko 
the pagan ruler of the Polanie, received the 
sacrament of Baptiam at the hands of Cath- 
olle missionaires. The Polanie were the 
strongest and most influential of the pagan 
tribes of the geographic area now called Po- 
land. Mieszko had a year before, taken as 
his bride: Dabrowka, a fine Christian prin- 
cess and niece of St. Wenceslaus. 

Christianity was already flourishing to 
the West and South of Poland and some 
within these boundaries bad already become 
Christians. But it was by this Baptism of 
King Mieszko, Poland's first historical ruler, 
that the stage was set for the entry of the 
Polish people into the Catholic Faith. Now, 
tn 1966, the whole Christian world has been 
called upon to celebrate the Millennium of 
Christianity with the Polish people. 

These 1000 years of Christianity have 
fostered the growth of a distinctive Catholic 
culture among these people. As a nation, re- 
ligion is at home among Poles and thelr 
Christian Faith is an Integral part of their 
lives. A non-Polish scholar has stated: “For 
nearly a thousand years his Roman faith has 
been one of the marks of a Pole’s identity 
as a Pole.“ 

POLISH CHRISTIAN CULTURE AND THE REST OF 
THE WORLD 

Since her Baptism, Poland has given the 
Church hundreds of thousands of priests. 
bishops, monks, friars and nuns; twelve of 
these are canonized saints, sixty-two are 
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numbered among the Blessed and 33 holy 
men and women now awalt Beatification. 
Poland has given 76 religious congregations 
to the Church, led Lithuania to the Catholic 
Faith and was instrumental in bringing the 
Uniates and Armenians to a reunion with 
Rome. Schisms and heresies have never 
broken Poland’s loyalty to the Faith. Never 
waging an aggressive war, she hns never- 
theless been called the “Bulwark of Christi- 
unity“ for defending the Christian West 
against the Tartars in 1241, the Turks in 
1683 and the Bolsheviks in 1920. Her artists, 
painters, educators, musicians, architects and 
scientists have always reflected Poland’s 
Christian heritage and from earliest times, 
the works of her poets and literary men have 
been characterized by a great devotion to the 
Mother of God. 


THE MILLENNIUM IN THE SYRACUSE DIOCESE 


It is for these reasons that Poles through- 
out the world give thanks to Almighty God 
for 1000 years of Christianity. They ask 
their Christian neighbors, Catholic and non- 
Catholic alike, to rejoice with them as fel- 
low-members in the Mystical Body of Christ! 

During the past year, larger Polish-Amer- 
ican communities have commemorated this 
Millennium by some religious, social or his- 
torical program. On Tuesday, October 4th, 
1966, all Christians of the Syracuse-Utica- 
Rome-Binghamton-Fulton-Oswego area are 
invited to join their Polish-American neigh- 
bors at the War Memorial in Syracuse for 
the culmination of the Millennium Year 
activities. 

It is the hope of the Millennium Commit- 
tee of the Syracuse Diocese that Stephen 
Cardinal Wyszynski, Primate of Poland, will 
be permitted to Join us on that occasion. 


Leonard Beard Heads SASPDA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 4, 1966 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
we in Alabama are extremely pleased 
with the increasing industrial develop- 
ment of our State. All elements of the 
various communities are working dili- 
gently to provide much-needed jobs for 
the people. 

One of the key workers in the develop- 
ment of new industries is a longtime 
friend of mine, the Honorable Leonard 
Beard, who is director of planning and 
industrial development for the State. He 
has recently been elected president of 
the Southern Association of State Plan- 
ning and Development Agencies. 

Leonard Beard has been a tireless civic 
worker in his home town of Sheffield, 
Ala., where he served as mayor before 
assuming the State position. His work 
for the State was recently recognized in 
an editorial in the Florence Times, I 
want to include that editorial as part of 
my remarks at this point: 

LEONARD BEARD RECOGNIZED 

With Alabama's upsurge to the top among 
industry-gaining states of the Southeast, one 
of the men responsible for this increase, has 
been recognized. 

Sheffield’s Leonard Beard, who serves as 
Director of the Planning and Industrial De- 
velopment Board, has assumed the office of 
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President of the Southern Association of 
State Planning and Development Agencies. 

Alabama has led the Southeast in two of 
the last three years in industrial growth and 
the influx of new and expanded industries 
continues to gain impetus under the indus- 
try-luring efforts of the Wallace Administra- 
tion. 

Wallace made two key appointments from 
the Muscle Shoals Region to high admin- 
istrative posts before taking office. One went 
to Florence Attorney Frank Potts as admin- 
istrator of a cracking down Alabama Alco- 
holic Beverage Control agency. The other 
went to Beard. 

Many close to state government have ac- 
claimed these two appointments as uwmong 
the best made by the incumbent Governor. 

Beard has worked tirelessly and energeti- 
cally in his post, and although subject to 
some criticism as would be anyone in such a 
job, he has weathered the storm strongly and 
thus gains this added recognition from those 
in similar capacities. 

Beard’s election to this office by the 
SASPDA, shows how solidly the Alabama in- 
dustrial growth has influence men through- 
out the Southeast. 

It would be a boon to Alabama if Beard 
could remain four more years in his present 
job. 

He is the type of man who doesn't give up 
easily on any project, small or large, and his 
bulldog tenacity should be appreciated both 
locally and in Alabama. 


Denver Broncos Congressional Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY. H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 4, 1966 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday at the Bronco Stadium in Den- 
ver, Colo., the Denver Broncos, of the 
American Football League, first and most 
importantly, defeated, 40 to 38, the Hous- 
ton Oilers in one of the most exciting 
football games I have seen. 

Second, but of equal interest, the Den- 
ver Broncos celebrated Congressional 
Day at Bronco Stadium in what has now 
become an annual event. I think it is 
only fitting and proper that this custom 
be brought to the attention of my col- 
leagues. The officers and owners of the 
Denver Broncos, who make this special 
recognition, brought to the attention of 
thousands of fans who attend and to 
those millions who either watch on TV 
or listen on radio, the following message, 
which was printed in the official pro- 
gram: 

JOSEPH MARTIN once said about the United 
States Congress: “In this forum is worked 
the will of the people, a forum that we must 
ever strengthen, never weaken—here lies 
the true citadel of the Republic.” 

It is in this context that the American 
Football League and the Denver Broncos 
has set aside today as the second annual 
Congressional Day to honor Colorado Sena- 
tors and Members of the Houxe of Repre- 
sentatives, 

We are also proud to salute these men for 
thelr great contribution to a prosperity un- 
paralleled in the history of the world, and 
for the world wide respect their actions has 
created for our Nation, 
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In adding stature to our Nation and to our 
State they have added dignity and worth 
unto themselves. We welcome the oppor- 
tunity to acknowledge their labors on behalf 
of us all. 


Red Square, Black Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 4, 1966 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday I introduced a series of arti- 
cles by Bob White, editor of the Mexico, 
Mo., Evening Ledger, and former presi- 
dent and editor of the New York Herald 


- Tribune, containing his observations on 


the U.S.S.R. Today I include the next 
four in the series, as follows: 
A Trip INSIDE Russia: No, 5 or Serixs—Rep 
SQUARE, BLACK MARKET 
(By Robert M. White II) 

Russians eat late, the service is slow. 

We finished dinner at the Leningradskaya 
Hotel at 11:30 p.m. 

That's 3:30 in the afternoon in Mexico, 
Mo. Our minds and bodies were still on 
American time zones. We weren't sleepy. 

After a wild taxi ride through deserted, 
dark streets we pulled up at the National 
Hotel- Moscow's most famous hotel, 

It was quaint, Victorian, unimpressive, 
quiet, half-lighted and anything but 
jumping. 

We walked into the bar on the second 
floor, 

A few Americans, a South African couple, 
a couple from New Zealand, a couple of Afri- 
cans. Maybe the bartenders were Russian, 
we didn't stay to find out. 

Back down stairs and out in front of the 
hotel, we paused. There ahead of us was a 
view we'd never forget. 

Across the wide, dark reaches of Manej- 
naya Square, past the dark shadows of the 
Lenin Museum was the wide, empty brick 
street leading into Red Square. The street 
slanted up and across the top of it, brightly 
lighted, multicolored, were the domes of 
St. Basil Cathedral—certainly one of the 
most dramatic buildings in the world. 

We cross through the subway. 

Behind us was the silhouette of the Na- 
tional. Only a few windows were lighted. 
The National—Lenin lived there when his 
revolutionary government moved from Len- 
ingrad to Moscow in 1918. Mrs. Roosevelt 
had stayed in Room 115. 

There were no other people on the street. 

We waiked up the hill into Red Square. 
This was Russia, now we were there, we had 
arrived. Red Square was breath-taking. 

High ahead was St. Basil's riot of color, 
angles, domes glistening in the brilliant spot- 
lights reaching up from the Square. To the 
right the long, foreboding brick walls of the 
Kremlin climaxing in the high Spasskaya 
Tower topped by its blood-red star agninst 
a black sky. The clock in the tower read 
12:40 a.m. 

There were a few other people walking in 
the square. There were no cars. Gum De- 
partment Store—it is pronounced Goom— 
bulked its heavy pile on the left side. 

Red Square, The scene of so much of 
Russia's history. St. Basil dating back to 
the 1500s was built by Ivan the Terrible in 
thanksgiving for the defeat of the Tartars. 

Before the Tartar invasion in the 13th 
century, Russia “was a nation of cultural 
achievements rivaling France,” Harrison Sal- 
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isbury of the New York Times wrote in his 
book “Russia.” He adds that Russia today 
Still suffers from the ruthless rule of the 
Mongols which lasted 300 years. 

There is an old saying, “Scratch a Russian, 
find a Tartar.” 

Lenin had Mongol facial characteristics, 
Stalin less so, Khrushchev very much 80. 

I met Khrushchey during his first visit to 
New York. His short stature, his slanting, 
beady, pig eyes were. of course, Mongol. 

Stalin, many Russians told us, was “a mur- 
derer," 

(Khrushchev, they added, “was not cul- 
tured.) 

However, Stalin based the reason for his 
ruthless rule on the need to overcome the 
Mongol set-back, 

“We are 50 to 100 years behind the ad- 
vanced countries,” he said. “We must make 
good this lag in 10 years. Either we do it or 
they crush us.” 

Well, nobody has crushed Russia and it is 
Still decades behind the world in many ways 
++. not including their space program, not 
including their ballet, not including heavy 
industry, not including the amazing achieve- 
ment of making literate an estimated 90 
Percent of her 230 million people. 

But I'm getting ahead of my story. 

Red Square with its St. Basil's, the high 
Kremlin wall echoing the shot and shell of 
many invaders including the Bolsheviks, 
Gum Department store and, of course, the 
Lenin Mausoleum. 

We walked toward the Mausoleum. We 
didn't taik. The dark square was awesome. 
It cast a spell. 

A young man walked out of the shadows 
and sald, Tou American-neets?” 

We said we were. 

“You have dollars,” he said. 
two rubles for each dollar.” 

We had been warned against this approach. 

official exchange is 61 for 90 kopecks. 
He was offering 200 kopecks for $1. 

We walked on. 

The black market in money can be dan- 
Berous business. If the young man was 
merely a student trying to buy a few dollars 
at two rubles each for personal business, 
that was one thing, But he could represent 
something bigger—an organized ring. Or, 
Still another possibility, he could be a gov- 
ernment agent interested in you for still oth- 
er reasons, 

As we walked om I remembered the black 
market in money under Hitler in Germany. 
There, families trying to escape couldn't take 
thelr money out. So travelers were offered 
many different deals. One I had turned 
down in Vienna at that time, was the offer 
Of several thousands of dollars in cash if 
I would deposit half of it to a certain name 
in a New York bank. 

In Hitler's days prison was a distinct pos- 
. if you were caught in such money 

5. 


“Give you 


That night in Moscow, we didn't care to 
out whether the young man was merely 
a student, or something else. We walked 
on through the shadows of Red Square, 
not knowing that a few minutes later the 

Same young man would be doing us a favor. 
A Tur Insme Rossia: No: 6 or Sertes— 

CHANGING RED SQUARE GUARD 
(By R, M. White II) 

It was past midnight in Red Square. 

We walked through the shadows toward 
Lenin's Mausoleum—a low, glistening pile of 
red granite beneath the high brick walls sur- 
rounding the Kremlin. j 

There were a handful of oter people walk- 

across the cobblestones there in the yvast- 
ness of the square. There were no cars. 

Square. Public executions had 

been held here under the czars . . In 1917 

the revolting masses—red soldiers who had 

deserted, revolutionaries, and armed workers 

had stormed across the square, overwhelmed 
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the Kremlin guards and entered the Krem- 
lin itself. 

Red Square where now the great May Day 
and Revolution Day parades are held—hours 
long lines of troops, tanks, mobile missiles 
passing before the leaders of the USSR. 

An old truck with a water tank pulled up 
in front of the Cathedral. An old woman 
with a cloth over her head and long skirts 
climbed out. The truck sprayed water across 
the cobblestones. She took a twig broom 
and swept. The man in the truck shouted. 
She climbed in and the truck drove off. 

We were to see many old women with twig 
brooms sweeping streets during the next few 
weeks. Sweeping streets, digging ditches, 
cleaning sewers, working on the tron girders 
of new construction, swinging picks. 

We started back across the square to leave. 

The young man in shirtsleeves who had 
tried to buy dollars from us came near, said 
the guard would be changed in a few minutes, 
pointed to Lenin’s Mausoleum. 

We hadn't liked his effort to involve us in 
blackmarketing money. He had offered us a 
rate of two rubles for each dollar—better 
than 100 per cent more than the official 
exchange. 

We didn't know then that during the rest 
of our stay in Russia, probably not a day 
passed during which somebody tried to buy 
dollars from us at a blackmarket rate. 

Just as not a day passed when somebody 
didn't try to buy some of the clothes off our 
backs. But more of that later. 

We thanked the young man and walked 
back to the mausoleum. 

In all, there were about twenty people 
standing there watching the uniformed 
guards standing on each side of the entrance. 
They stood still, not at full attention. The 
German 8S guards Hitler used in Munich 
at his memorial stood like statues in the 
classic pose of “attention” chest out, stomach 
in, eyes straight forward, never the slightest 
movement. They were so good they were 
eerie. 

These lads weren't. They just stood still, 
even slumping slightly. 

The time was less than a minute before 
1 am. 

We heard the sound of marching feet. Of 
to the left came the guard detail, There was 
the officer in charge and two soldiers march- 
ing in line. They waved their half-bent arms 
shoulder high, they marched with a high 
kick—almost pocket-high but not with the 
stiff legs and pointed toes of the German 
goose step. Their knees were slightly bent, 
their toes stuck up. 

The square was now still, quiet, except 
for the sound of their marching feet. 
detail neared. A shirt-sleeved young Rus- 
sian standing behind me in the cluster of 
spectators, laughed coarsely and shouted, 
“Stop”. Several people shushed him, 

I was embarrased. By being rude in Eng- 
lish he had discredited us—the Americans 
there. Most of the other people were Rus- 
sians, two couples of Japanese, and a few 
other scattered foreigners including an Af- 
rican. 

What I didn't know then was that the Rus- 
sian word for halt is “stoi”, pronounced 
“stawp". He hadn't tried to discredit us, 
he was just harassing the guard. 

The guard detail was letter perfect. 

They halted. A small, low gate was opened 
by the officer, the guard—holding their rifles 
“at trail! —snapped into position beside the 
old guard detail. In short, quick movements 
the new guards took thè positions of the old 
guard. 

At the precise moment the new guard 
popped into position, the clock in the tower 
struck one, The timing was perfect. 

The guard marched .off. Slowly, the door 
of the mausoleum opened, an unarmed, shirt- 
sleeved military guard with his hat on the 
back of his head casually looked out, Slowly, 
almost scornfully, he looked each of the new 
guards up and down. Slowly he looked out 
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at us. Then he closed the door. His lack of 
military precision was exactly the opposite 
of the 

We walked back across the square. 

The man wanting dollars moved 
ahead of us, He went down some subway 
steps, turned and waved for us to follow. 

We cut across the street to get a taxi. 

Other people were there waving at cabs. 

One stopped, a Russian said something and 
the driver shook his head. 

We said, Lengrad-ski Hotel.” 

A Russian came over and said to the driver 
what we later learned was the proper way 
you say it: “Len-in-graad-ska-yah guhs- 
TEE-n'i-tsuh.“ 

The driver shrugged, we climbed in, he 
drove us home. 

Later, we discovered we had been rude, 
ourselves. The people there were roughly in 
line. They had been waiting for cabs. We had 
stepped forward and asked before our turn. 
Those waiting Russians had every right to be 
angry with us. Instead they helped us with 
the driver and sent us along while they con- 
tinued to wait—at 1:15 a.m. 

Again, throughout our trip we found the 
Russian people courteous, friendly, gracious, 
and helpful. Particularly when they dis- 
covered we were Americans. 

Meanwhile. their newspapers, radios and 
tys daily denounced the Americans as 
“pirates, murderers”, etc. in Viet Nam. 

But more of that later. 


Russia: No, 7 or Serres—How RUSSIA 
PRINTS PAPERS 
(By Robert M. White II) 

The reason we were in Russia was to study 
their newspapers. 

From July 3 to July 20 we visited various 
Russian newspapers almost every day. 

The largest newspaper was Pravda, the 
Communist Party newspaper published in 34 
plants throughout Russia. We visited sev- 
eral of those plants. 

The smallest papers we visited were in 
Yerevan in Armenia, a few miles from the 
Turkish border. 

In all, we visited newspapers in Moscow, 
Leningrad, Sochi—actually, with the staff 
there and not the plant itself—Krasnodra 
and Yerevan. 

While we dug deeply into the technical de- 
tails of the writing, editing, production and 
distribution of the newspapers we saw, there 
are some over all impressions which may be 
of general interest. 

The basic newspaper in Russia is four 


pages. 

On special occasions, it runs six pages. 

A shortage of newsprint is the reason the 
newspapers are so small in size. That, plus 
& government policy decision to keep news- 
papers small in order to make individual 
copies available to as many people as possi- 
ble. 

Mechanically, the four-page newspaper is 
produced as an elght-page package. When 
the press run is completed all the news- 
papers are trucked to the local post office. 
There postal workers pull the eight page 
papers apart—into two four page papers; and 
start distribution. 

For example, the first mail delivered in 
Moscow every morning is at 7 a.m. Morning 
newspapers make up this delivery. 

In all, there are five mall distributions dur- 
ing the day. The last one is from about five 
to seven p.m. It Is basically afternoon news- 
papers. Newspapers, themselyes, haye no 
carrier boys. 

A part of each edition of Russian newspa- 
pers is delivered by the post office to news- 
stands for retail sale at a price of two kopecks 
(2.2c) each. An immediate sell out is usual, 

We saw long lines of people waiting for 
newspapers to go on sale. 

Our picture was published in the Sochi 
paper. We tried to buy extra copies and were 
unable to buy them anywhere. Later the 
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director-general of the newspaper was able to 
get each of us one extra copy. 

Right now a total of ten newsprint mills 
are under construction. This means that the 
newsprint, situation will be greatly eased and 
six and eight page newspaper will become 
usual. 

Needless to add, the newspaper people and 
the readers look forward to that day ... 
probably by 1970. 

Who owns the newspapers in Russia? 

The same people who own everything else— 
the state under the Communist Party. 

‘The most important and biggest newspaper 
in Russia is the party's newspaper, Pravda. 

Incidentally, the Russian word Prayda 
means “truth.” 

The paper was started by Lenin who was 
its editor. 

We were given copies of Volume 1, Num- 
ber 1—a historic relic and, certainly, a gen- 
erouse gift by our Russian hosts. 

The control of Pravada works this way: 

As the official publication of the Commu- 
nist Party, the party officials name a Board 
of Editors. It varies in size up to but is 
never more than 11 people. 

This board is responsible for editing the 


newspaper. 

They report directly to the party. 

Meanwhile, the party names a Committee 
For The Press, The responsibllity of this 
committee is to produce the newspaper—to 
print it. The committee reports directly to 
the party officials. 

The system in practice works this way. 
The Committee For The Press sets up a print- 
ing house, In this printing house—we would 
call it a printing plant—the newspaper is 
printed, other newspapers are printed, maga- 
zines are printed, books, etc. 

In short, the equipment, which Is relatively 
modern, is heavily used. 

In America, the average newspaper plant 
prints its own newspaper and that's all, Its 
equipment is seldom used as much as it could 
and probably should be used. 

The Pravda plant in Moscow is the largest 
printing plant any of us had ever seen. And 
between the five men in our degelation, most 
of the large printing plants in the world had 
been visited. 

The plants we saw in Russia were mostly 
good to excellent. 

Each was crowded but either being ex- 
panded. or had plans for expansion. Most of 
the plants were very clean. Most of the work 
being turned out was of good quality—there 
was real attention paid to quality. 

Incidentally, the average printer gets paid 
$220 a month. (The average worker in other 
industries gets paid $76 a month.) 

The publisher of the second most impor- 
tant newspaper in Russia, Izvestia, receives 
total pay (including fringe benefits) of $550 
a month. . . and is proud of it. 

If there is a weakness in Russian printing 
production, it is in engineering. However, 
keep in mind that labor is abundant and 
cheap, so extra steps, extra motions, can be 
tolerated there where we can't afford them 
here in America. 

A Terie IN sm Russia: No. B or Serizs— 
Russian Epirors Toast TRUTH 
(By Robert M. White IT) 

One day while we were in Moscow, Pravda 
published a news story about the interna- 
tional swimming meet there. 

The story was two paragraphs long. 

The first paragraph named a Russian and 
said he had set a world’s record, 

The second, and last paragraph, named 
three Russians who had tied or set new all- 
Russian records. 

No mention was made of the swimmers 
from any other nation. 

What really happened? 

There were 17 events at the meet. 

The Americans won 11 of them. 
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Yet, not a newspaper in Russia mentioned 
that the Americans even got wet that day. 

On the same day we had dined with Rus- 
sian newspaper editors and publishers who 
proposed and drank toasts to truth. 

Truth means something different in Rus- 
sia than it does here. 

Just as the word news means something 
different. 

News, basically, in Russia is what they 
want to use for news. Much of it—-maybe 
most of it—is propaganda. However, Russian 
editors make very much a point in discussing 
news to differentiate between news and prop- 
aganda, They do know there is a difference 
and my guess is that that difference ls being 
more and more widely recognized and under- 
stood. 

In discussing the United States magazine 
“America” with a Russian editor, he com- 
plained that it included too much propa- 
ganda and “was too complimentary to the 
way people live in the United States." 

Then he added a line none of us expected 
to hear in the Soviet Union: 

“After all.“ he said, “Truth is the best 
propaganda.“ 

The editing of Russian newspapers is 4 
responsibility assigned to a Board of Edi- 
tors, ` 

This board reports to the owners—at the 
top, the Communist Party, next the state 
and then various agencies and ministries 
in the government. 

For example, the medical newspaper re- 
ports to the ministry of health. 

The production of newspapers, and all 
other publications, is under another board — 
the Committee For The Press. 

On the large national newspapers, the 
Editorial Board members from nine to 11 
people. On the regional and local news- 
papers, the editorial board totals seven peo- 
ple. 

These seven people each are responsible 
for editing their newspaper one day a week 
say every Tuesday, etc. In the incident of 
u policy decision in editing, then the whole 
board is consulted. 

Our experience in America is that “a cam- 
el is an animal which looks like it was 
built by a committee.” In short, commit- 
tees don't create really good, vigorous, dy- 
namic animals or newspapers. 

I would guess the same results are true in 
Russia. 

The best newspapers we saw—this rating 
is a guess based on appearance, some trans- 
lations by our interpreters, circulation and 
claims and discussion with executives—were 
those newspapers where the Editorial Board 
appeared to be dominated by one man who 
took the responsibility and gave the paper 
obvious leadership. 

In the instance of at least one newspaper, 
this editor was the Chief Editor—a title 
assigned to all newspapers we were told. He 
is the administrative head under the Edi- 
torial Board. 

Throughout our visit to the Soviet Union, 
we suffered from a lack of understanding of 
the language. 

Russian is almost totally impossible for the 
untrained. And none of us knew Russian. 

We had two interpreters traveling with us 
most of the time. One Russian and one the 
Second Secretary from the United States 
Embassy. 

Even so, to achieve understanding with our 
Russian counterparts was difficult. 

First, you would pose a question, then the 
interpreter would restate it as accurately 
you hope—as he could, then the Russians 
would try to understand the question and 
give you their answer, then the interpreter 
would try to understand that answer and 
put it into your language. 

Sometimes, with everyone doing their best 
to be understanding, to be friendly and to 
be of good will, we had serious misunder- 
standings. The words, after going through 
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90 many hands, simply meant something dif- 
terent to each side, 

And we were professionals discussing our 
profession. 

Obviously, where there was not good will, 
or sincere effort to understand, or the sub- 
ject was an unfamiliar one, to achieve un- 
derstanding would be still more difficult. 


Pro Football in One Big League 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


5 OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 30, I introduced legislation, H.R. 
18124, which would enable the American 
Football League and the National Foot- 
ball League to merge into a single pro- 
fessional league without the fear that 
they might be in violation of the Federal 
antitrust laws. 

This bill is similar to legislation which 
was approved by the Senate on Septem- 
ber 26. I would hope that the House 
could consider this legislation in the very 
near future. 

I have been assured that the 24 exist- 
ing football teams will continue to op- 
erate in their present cities and that 
additional teams would be given fran- 
chises after the merger. I am told that 
the merger would not adversely affect 
present professional football players, but 
that future bonuses paid to college play- 
ers entering the professional league 
would be reduced. This reduction in 
bonus payments would enable profes- 
sional teams to raise minimum salaries 
and remove certain inequities which 
have been adversely affecting the morale 
of established professional players. 

In view of my sponsorship of this 
measure, I was delighted to read an edi- 
torial in the September 28, 1966, issue of 
the Chicago Tribune, urging prompt 
House action on the legislation. I com- 
mend the editorial, entitled “Pro Foot- 
ball in One Big League,” to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

Pro FOOTBALL IN One Bic LEAGUE 

The Senate, without debate, has passed 
legislation approving the proposed merger 
of the National and American Football 
leagues. The bill would exempt the merger 
from provisions of the anti-trust laws, but 
would not grant complete anti-trust im- 
munity once the expanded league is 
established. 

We feel that it would be in the interests 
of the game if the House acted promptly 
on the legislation. Rep. EMANUEL CELLEK, 
chairman of the House judiciary commit- 
tee, has indicated a cautious approach, but 
previously had told Commissioner Pete 
Rozelle of the NF. L., who is to become com- 
missioner of the unified league, to go ahead 
with the merger. Mr. CELLER said that the 
plan had been challenged by the Justice 
department. 

The merger, however, cannot be accom- 
plished If a legal cloud hangs over it. When 
agreement was reached between the leagues 
in June, the justice department announced 
that it would take a close look at the ar- 
rangement. Since then a sult for injunction 
to block the merger has been filed in federal 
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District court here by a group of Chicagoans 
Seeking an A.F.L. franchise for Chicago, 
They also seek damages of 12 million dollars 
from the two leagues. 

Rozelle has said that without congressional 
approval it could be hazardous to proceed 
with the merger. Rep. WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
Tanking Republican member of the House 
judiciary committee, has pointed out one of 
the risks, He said that without specific legis- 
lative approval the question of whether the 
Merger would be in violation of the anti-trust 
laws as an agrement in restraint of trade 
would remain uncertain. 

Cramer said the combined league would be 
exposed to the threat of accumulated treble 
damages in the event of a successful court 
attack, and that any such lability would 
exceed the combined income of all the fran- 
chises and wipe out professional football, a 
sport which has millions of followers in the 
grandstand and among television viewers. 

This is reason enough for the House to vote 
the approval already granted by the Senate. 

The merger offers many other advantages. 
Tt would eliminate ruinous infighting be- 
tween rivai leagues, especially in the acquisi- 
tion of new stars, some of whom have drawn 
bonuses of several hundred thousand dollars 
Since the A.F.L, came into being in 1960. The 
new league benefited from the pioneering 
work of the N.F.L., which dates back to the 
1920s, when George Halas of the Chicago 
Bears and others launched the new league on 
& sea of uncertainty, 

Crowds were skimpy and the pickings slim 
for a long period, but by the late 308 and 
early 408 the league was solidly established. 
In 1960, when the AFL. was organized, the 
huge success of the NFL. with ite capacity 
crowds had brought the cream to the top of 
N bottle and the AFL, moved in to skim 
t off, 

The merged league would offer 24 teams in 
23 cities, with eventual expansion to 28 
teams, Fifteen of the present teams are in 
the NFL. and nine in the AFL. One 
big league would give professional football a 
national character, Scheduling and competi- 
tion would improve, and the major cities 
Of the nation would have an opportunity to 
See all of the best teams in action. 

The merger has all of these advantages and 
Will improve the game. It should have the 
support of both houses of Congress. 


Criteria for Detection and Study of 
Problem Drinker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 29, 1966 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
bill H.R, 14197, for a comprehensive pro- 
Bram for the control of alcoholism and 
my statement with respect thereto ap- 
bears at pages 6973 to 6975 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of March 31, 1966. 

Since that time, I have made reference 
to the problem and to the organization 
in my district with the aim of doing 
Something about the problem, like AC- 
CEPT of Alcoholism Center Coordi- 
nating Education, Prevention, and 
Treatment, Appendix, page A3173, Con- 
GREssionaL RECORD, of June 13, 1966; and 
New York City Medical Society on Alco- 
holism, Inc., and the Physician's Alcohol 
Newsletter, Appendix, page A3262, Con- 
CRESsionaL Recorp, of June 16, 1966; and 
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Herald Counseling Center: “To Save 
Families Disintegrating Under the Ef- 
fects of Alcohol.“ Appendix, page A3939, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, July 26, 1966; 
and Christian Herald Bowery Mission: 
“Your Man on the Bowery,” Appendix, 
page A4166, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
August 8, 1966; and National Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Association of Wash- 
ington, D.C., which supports my bill, Ap- 
pendix A4437, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
August 22, 1966. 

In the New York Times of Tuesday, 
September 6, at page 28 is an interesting 
article datelined Madrid where the 
Fourth World Psychiatry Congress took 
note of the alcohol problem, 

As a contribution to the understanding 
and hoped for attempt at the solution of 
the problem, I commend the article to my 
colleagues: 

Seven CRITERIA OFFERED FOR DETECTION AND 
STUDY OF PROBLEM DRINKER 
(By Tad Szulc) 

Mapem, September 5.—Any individual who 
has been intoxicated four times in a calendar 
year “has an alcohol problem,” a leading 
United States specialist on alcoholism told 
the fourth World Psychiatry Congress in 
a paper here today. 

Dr. Morris E. Chafetz, who is director of 
the alcohol clinic at the Massachussets Gen- 
eral Hospital in Boston and is a professor of 
psychiatry at the Harvard Medical School, 
listed seven criteria for early diagnosis of 
the alcohol problem. 

The congress, attended by 4,000 psychia- 
trists from 60 countries, opened here this 
morning. 

Dr. Chafetz said in an Interview later that 
these criteria were being presented for the 
first time as a contribution toward what he 
described in his paper as “the major goal 
of early diagnosis and prevention of alco- 
holism.” He made it clear, however, that 
the alcohol problem was not tantamount to 
alcoholism, though he said it could lead in 
that direction, 

The Boston psychiatrist told his audience 
of international experts that while “the size 
of alcohol problems continues to grow,” the 
attitudes of modern societies toward alco- 
hol—including widespread confusion over 
drinking. varying patterns of alcohol inges- 
tion and guilt feelings about imbibing—mili- 
tate against adequate treatment. 


‘TREATMENT DELAYED 


“As a consequence,” he said. “It seems 
society and its caregivers must wait until 
late-stage diagnosis is made and treatment 
is introduced.” 

Earlier this year Dr. Chafetz stirred a con- 
troversy with a proposal that responsible 
drinking behavior should be taught to 
young people in schools and homes. Dr. 
Chafetz suggested the following criteria for 
early diagnosis of the alcohol problem. 

Any individual who by his own personal 
definition or by the definition of his im- 
mediate society (his family) has been intoxi- 
cated four times in a calendar year has an 
alcohol problem. 

Any individual who goes to work intoxi- 
cated has an alcohol problem. 

Any individual who must drink in order 
to get to and perform his work has an 
alcohol problem. 

Any individual who is intoxicated and 
drives a car has an alcohol problem. 

Any individual who sustains bodily in- 
jury requiring medical attention as a con- 
sequence of an intoxicated state has an 
alcohol problem. i 

Any individual who comes in conflict with 
the law as a consequence of an intoxicated 
state has an alcohol problem. 


Any individual who, under the influence 
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of alcohol, does something he contends he 
would never do without alcohol has an al- 
cohol problem: 

Dr. Chafetz recognized, however, that most 
people would not give up drinking. He sug- 
gested therefore that “there are ways of 
drinking that do not result in alcohol prob- 
lems,” 

CULTURAL ATTITUDES 


These ways, he explained, might be found 
both in cultural attitudes towards drink- 
ing and in what amounts to techniques of 
drinking. 

Culturally, he noted in his paper “the so- 
cial acceptance of intoxication implicitly or 
explicitly as a part of drinking behavior con- 
tributes to a high incidence of alcoholism.” 

Expanding on this point in the subse- 
quent interview, he suggested that in Anglo- 
Saxon societies this acceptance of intoxi- 
cation was related to an underlying guilt 
complex over drinking that, in turn, stems 
from inherited puritanical attitudes. 

Dr. Chafetz told the Congress symposium 
that responsible drinking behavior was an- 
other way of combating alcoholism. 

“Cultures which use alcohol with a low 
incidence of problems drink in a definite 
pattern,” he said. “Alcohol is sipped slowly, 
consumed with food, partaken of in the com- 
pany of others while sitting in relaxed, com- 
fortable circumstances and alcohol use is 
taken for granted and given no special sig- 
nificance, and no positive sanction is given 
to prowess at amounts consumed, while in- 
toxication is abhorred.” 

While Dr. Chafetz did not say so, this 
description perfectly fitted Spain—the Con- 
gress’s host-country. At lunchtime, his 
listeners had the opportunity to test it in 
the Madrid restaurants in the area of the 
modernistic Labor Unions Palace on the 
Paseo del Prado where the convention is 
being held. 

As is the custom here, people took their 
aperitives with bits of shrimp, cheese or ham 
and then adjourned for lelsurely lunches 
with wine. 

“Those cultures with a high incidence of 
alcohol problems,” Dr. Chafetz sald, “drink 
quickly, often without food, consumed when 
in a solitary and often in an uncomfortable 
circumstance. In a society where alcohol 
use has special significance, with guilt con- 
flict and ambivalence prevailing as attitudes, 
prowess for drinking is supported, intoxica- 
tion is sanctioned.” 


A Significant Mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 20, 1966 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
in fighting, such as is going on in Viet- 
nam today, we often overlook the fine 
work being done by the so-called support 
people. Highly motivated professional 
individuals in all services are exerting a 
great effort to support the men fighting 
in Vietnam. Flying support missions 
such as the one described in the follow- 
ing U.S. Air Force News release is not a 
routine or glamorous business. It is hard 
work and it is dangerous. I know Cap- 
tain Fellers, who is mentioned in the 
news release, and he is typical of the 
dedicated professional people who make 
up our Armed Forces. 
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The news release follows: 

Satcon—An Alr Force C-130 Hercules 
crew, flying a night run in Viet Nam Sept, 3, 
battled an electrically caused fire in the 
cockpit while the pilot guided his aircraft 
around thunderstorms and a combat air 
strike. 

The aircraft, with Maj. Henry Detwiler, 41, 
of Tampa, Fla., in command, had just taken 
oif from a forward base with 66 passengers 
aboard. The first broke out as the plane was 
20 miles out and climbing to cruising alti- 
tude. 

8. Sgt. James Boyles Jr., 26, of Reno, Nev., 
crew chief, extinguished the blaze in about 
three minutes, but at one point the entire 
shield over an electrical power source was 
engulfed in flames. 

With the fire out the cockpit remained 
filled with smoke as the pilot turned his air- 
craft around for an emergency landing. 

Detwiler had to maneuver around storms. 
Along with the lightning there were other 
flashes—fiares and tracer fire lighting a large 
ground operation with Air Force strikes in 


progress. 

Detwiler elreumnavigated both and made a 
safe landing less than 10 minutes after the 
fire broke out. After they were out of the 
aircraft, the passengers learned of the fire for 
the first time. 

“I think this was handled in a real profes- 
sional manner,“ says Capt. Roy G. Fellers, 37, 
of Riverside, Calif., the navigator. “They 
didn’t even give me time enough to think 
about it until after the plane was on the 
ground.” 

Air Force C-—130s move troops around in 
Viet. Nam at an average rate of more than 
100,000 passengers per month, and have sus- 
tained no accidents. The fire is one of very 
Tew reported “incidents”; an Air Force flying 
safety term for a situation which could de- 
velop into an air accident. 

The co-pilot aboard the C-130 was Ist Lt. 
Delbert G. Schwab, 25, of Shattuck, Okla. 
With the passengers during the emergency 
was the loadmaster, A.1.C. Glen M. Kemac, 
23, of Seneca Falls, NY. 


Grand Opera and the New Met 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, last Sat- 
urday night, I attended the performance 
of Verdi's La Traviata at the new Met at 
Lincoln Center in New York City and al- 
though I have heard this opera many 
times before, it took on a new splendor 
and enjoyment in this new setting. Anna 
Moffo, a delightful, lyric coloratura so- 
prano, sang the title role, supported by 
Robert Merrill, one of our best baritones, 
and an excellent cast. The orchestra 
was under the baton of Georges Prétre. 

As I listened to the lovely arias, which 
I have known since childhood, I thought 
of the wondrous power of music. Indeed, 
music is a universal language that needs 
no translation. The audience, as I sur- 
veyed its faces, scemed of many races, 
hailing from many climes, Yet, all un- 
derstood the colorful and enchanting 
arias. They necded no liberttos to ap- 
preciate the music—music that washes 
away the dust of everyday life. 
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The thrill of the performance was en- 
hanced by the surroundings of the new 
opera house. Its architecture, spacious- 
ness, decor, appointments, curtain, pro- 
scenium arch, automatic stage, and light- 
ing can only be described by borrowing 
from Hollywood such superlatives as 
“superb,” “colossal,” “stupendous,” 

This new home of the Metropolitan 
Opera does great credit to the city of 
New York. I have attended operatic per- 
formances in other cities in the United 
States, in West Berlin, East Berlin, Tel 
Aviv, Paris, Vienna, Rome, Naples, Milan, 
London, Rio de Janeiro, and Buenos 
Aires, but no house can compare with the 
new Met. The bifurcated grand stair- 
case, originating on the concourse, the 
murals by Marc Chagall, which flank the 
Grand Tier, the comfortable plush seats, 
the Eleanor R. Belmont Room, the crystal 
chandeliers, all are breathtaking. 

The omnipresent general manager, 
Rudolf Bing has accomplished wonders 
with this new opera home. He deserves 
unlimited praise for marshaling the di- 
verse forces that made this enterprise 
possible. He has assembled a roster of 
talented singers to be found nowhere 
else in the world—Tibaldi, Milanov, Mof- 
fo, Peters, Nilsson, Price, Rysanek, Elias, 
Della Casa, Merrill, McNeil, Corelli, to 
name but a few. The conductors like 
Bölun, Cleva, Rosenstock, and Schippers 
are preeminent and the chorus under 
Kurt Adler is unmatchable. 

I doff my hat to the architect, Wallace 
K. Harrison and his general building 
contractor, Lous R. Crandall. For their 
indefatigable efforts, I offer my plaudits 
and thanks to Lauder Greenway, chair- 
man of the board of the Metropolitan 
Association, Anthony A. Bliss, president 
of the Metropolitan Association, John D. 
Rockefeller III, chairman of the board 
of Lincoln Center, and William Schu- 
man, president of Lincoln Center Corp. 

My parents were opera devotees and 
I was spoon-fed on opera as a child. 
Many were the hours I practiced on my 
violin the operas of Puccini, Verdi, Ros- 
sini, Mozart, and Wagner. Small won- 
der I am enthralled with the new Met. 
May it go from strength to strength and 
may the support for this grand enter- 
prise expand, widen, and deepen daily. 

It has been said: 

Music hath charms to soothe the savage 
beast, 
To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak. 


Music works wonders. In “Aida,” we 
hear the blast of trumpets as soldiers 
rush forward to war and again, upon 
their triumphal return. A peal of the 
organ in Manon tempts us to bow down 
and pray. In “Tristan and Isolde,” the 
Liebestod plays upon the strings of our 
hearts. Four staccato notes betoken the 
cruel rapping of fate in Verdi's Forza 
del Destino. In Gounod’s “Faust,” we 
hear the voices of invisible angels sing of 
Marguerite’s redemption. The Pilgrims 
Chorus in “Tannhauser” recalls Job, 
chapter 36: 7: 

When the morning stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy. 


All hall grand opera and the new Met. 
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The No. 1 School Job 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 29, 1966 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Daily News carried an excellent 
editorial which illustrates a great deal of 
deep understanding of the problems con- 
fronting -Chicago's schools. 

While this editorial addresses itself to 
Chicago's problem, its sound philosophy 
can provide guidance to school districts 
throughout the Nation. 

I am privileged to place this editorial 
in the Recorp today: 

THE No. 1 Scuoon Jon 

Dr. James F. Redmond takes over Chicago's 
schools in a time of turmoil—but turmoil is 
an enduring condition in the education 
scene these days. Integration Is a part of 
the problem, to be sure, But there is much 
more to it. 

The schools have been given far more 
taxing duties than they ever had before. 
Sputnik had a hand in this, The arrival of 
the atomic age had a bigger hand. But eyen 
without these, the swift contraction of the 
world and the momentum of science and 
technology would have thrust staggering 
burdens upon American education. 

While sharing all of these burdens, a big 
city school system like Chicago's has its spe- 
cial problems. For many of the citizens who 
used to be counted on to lead and support 
the fight for academic excellence have gone 
to the suburbs, where the struggle is easier, 
And the people moving into Chicago are 
mainly lacking in education itself, and there- 
fore in the understanding that 1s so Impor- 
tant to the support of a fine school system. 

The results are measurable, A single sub- 
urban high school—New Trier—had as many 
semifinalists in this year's National Merit 
Scholarship competition as all the Chicago 
public high schools put together. 

This does not mean that education in Chi- 
cago is all that bad; among big cities, it holds 
a respectable reputation. 

It's when measured against the need that 
Chicago schools show up badly, And a case 
could be made that the need is growing faster 
than the schools are improving. 

Some schools are far worse than others, 
of course, and in general those in the Negro 
districts are worse than those in the white 
districts. But it remains to be demonstrated 
that a drastic redistribution of Negro and 
white students will contribute materially to 
improving the quality of education. And it 
remains to be demonstrated that Negro fami- 
lies have any widespread desire for their 
children to be moved around. 

The key to integration is to prepare the 
Negro for a better life, and much of the re- 
sponsibility for that preparation lies with 
the schools. 

Thus, the superintendent's main job in the 
months and years ahead will not be to work 
out racial quotas and “clusters” and patterns 
of racial interchange, but to get better teach- 
ers and put them in a better position to 


Fortunately, a part of Redmond’s legacy 
from his predecessor, Benjamin Willis, is a 
first-class physical plant, and another part 
is a well-organized administrative operation. 

These are essential to high quality educa- 
tion, but something more is needed—the 
strong, sure hand of the educational philos- 
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Opher, the humanitarian, If Dr. Redmond 
Can provide the element of purpose—and get 
the “why” across to the people of Chicago— 
the city’s schools will enter an era of in- 
Creasing excellence. 


The Bankrupt-Welfare State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 26, 1966 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, after 
reading the following editorial from the 
Bristol Virginian-Tennessean, it occurred 
to me that the welfare state is probably 
Synonymous with the bankrupt state. 

Therefore, before we go any further 
down the path to these two states,“ it 
is my hope that this article will be read 
by my colleagues and the readers of the 
Recorp, 

I insert this editorial at this point in 
the Recorp, as well as an editorial from 
ras Citizen Tribune, of Morristown, 

enn.: 


[From the Bristol Virginian-Tennessean] 
Fixxn INCOME Not THE ANSWER 


Supporters of the idea that the federal 
government should provide a guaranteed an- 
nual personal income are no longer just 
talkers but full-fledged promoters. A Guar- 
&nteed Annual Income Newsletter is now be- 
ing put out by a group at the University of 
Chicago. So far, the advocates of a govern- 
ment allowance are campaigning on the 
Premise that it would do away with poverty. 
They reason that since poverty is essentially 
Caused by the lack of money, giving every- 
one an income on which to live will help 
dause poverty to go away. 

Tt is one thing to say poverty will go away 
When everyone is guaranteed a specific in- 
come. But, it is quite another thing to 
Overcome the economic reality that it would 
Not work. Those who advance the theories 
of giving something for nothing overlook one 
Simple fact: the government can only give 
to the people what it first takes away from 
the people. And the amount of additional 
taxes necessary to sustain a guaranteed dole 
for everyone and the accompanying inflation 
that would result would be enough to bank- 
Tupt the United States. A great many more 
Citizens classed as “poverty stricken” would 

the unfortunate by-product of a guaran- 
teed dole as dependency replaced self-reliance 
in the United States. 

History supplies ample proof that no 
theory has ever provided more moral and 
material rewards for the poor than is avail- 
able through U.S. freedom of opportunity. 


[From the Morristown (Tenn) Citizen 
Tribune] 


Wace VERSUS WELFARE 


Predicting that the next great political de- 
bate would be over the merits of a guar- 
änteed annual wage versus our undignified, 
bureaucratic welfare system,” Dr. John Ken- 
Neth Galbraith struck the first blow for the 
annual wage. He favored a guaranteed an- 
nual wage to replace public assistance and 
ald it would not cost much more than pub- 
lic welfare. 

If Galbraith's figures are accurate, the de- 
bate will be full fledged. For there is no 
question that, as he put it, the bureaucratic 
welfare system is undigniñed and irritating 
to the recipients. 
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However, his statement that the guaranteed 
annual wage would provide more incentive 
for indigents to seek employment needs to be 
spelled out. Undignified and irritating 
though public assistance may be, it has not 
inspired many to leave its assured income to 
seek employment. How much less would a 
guaranteed annual wage move them to go to 
work? 

That the guaranteed annual wage would 
pump more money into the cities and relieve 
the urban centers of some of their financial 
burdens In caring for the poor Is self-evident. 
The big question is whether the taxpayer can 
afford to subsidize the millions of poor who 
do not turn a hand in return. 


Another Federal Takeover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 4, 1966 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
morning several hundred members of the 
National Employment Association will be 
visiting the Hill, paying their respects 
to their Members of the House and to 
the Senators prior to the official open- 
ing of their annual convention. I hope 
that they will receive a warm and cordial 
welcome. 

These are the men and women whose 
job it is to find employment for tens of 
thousands of Americans who are in the 
job market, and to help employers re- 
cruit the kind of people they need in 
their work. They are independent busi- 
nessmen, hard working and dedicated 
and they perform a service of immense 
value to our economy. 

They are also unique in that some of 
the most powerful figures in the Fed- 
eral Government are intent upon driv- 
ing them out of business. I do not know 
of any other legitimate private enter- 
prise that is suffering this kind of di- 
rect attack. Other private enterprise is 
faced with Government competition and 
sometimes with onerous regulation, but 
this is the one example of an industry 
that would be destroyed if the Depart- 
ment of Labor is successful in its effort 
to make the USES the sole manpower 
agency of the United States. I am one 
who will resist this power grab and all it 
implies to the freedom of American men 
and women with all of his power. 

In this connection, I include with my 
remarks an excellent editorial recently 
broadcast by station WHIO at Dayton, 
Ohio: 

ANOTHER FEDERAL TAKEOVER 

It ts amazing how little Information is 
available about federal legislation that may 
drastically change our entlre way of life. 
One such bill has been passed by the United 
States Senate and is now in a Subcommit- 
tee of the House and ready to come before 
the House Labor Committee. Approval by 
this group will bring it to a vote on the 
floor shortly after Labor Day, It is House 
Bill 13037. 

Some 33 years ago, when the country was 
trying to work its way out of the depres- 
sion, Congress authorized the United States 
Employment Service to try to find jobs for 
about 13 million unemployed people. This 
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organization had come into being in World 
War. I to mobilize manpower for munitions 
factories, with the budget limited to 61 
million per year. Little by little the agency 
now has grown to 2200 offices with a budget 
of $200 million. From attempting to place 
the primarily untrained person in a job, 
the agency is now involved in placing the 
skilled and professional worker as well, and 
conducting training programs. Their serv- 
ices are advertised as being free“, but, of 
course, the taxpayers are supporting the $200 
million per year operation. 

The bill already passed by the Senate and 
presently waiting House consideration, HR. 
13037, provides for a fantastic increase in 
the coverage and authority of the United 
States Employment Service. It would au- 
thorize the agency to take over every phase 
of employee placement and soon run out of 
business the 5000 or so private employment 
services. It would mean many thousands 
of additional federal employees, the estab- 
lishment of a huge punch card record of 
employees, where they are working and 
where they have worked in the past and 
what they are capable of doing. It would 
authorize these federal agencies to recruit 
employed persons working for one company 
to go to work for another, commonly known 
as “pirating”. It is obvious that soon every 
employer would have to depend on the fed- 
eral bureaucracy to obtain employees, and 
individual workers would be at their mercy 
as well. This proposed huge expansion will 
again be billed as a “free” service, but it will 
be as free“ as the war on poverty and the 
Vietnam war. 

The danger in this bill is first In the ex- 
pansion of government control over indi- 
vidual employment and the control over 
employment by business and industry. An 
even greater danger lies In the authority to 
decide where you may and may not be re- 
ferred for employment. Since the proposed 
bill authorizes the federal agency to pirate 
an employee from one employer to work 
for another, what would stop this agency 
from deciding to keep an employee in one 
particular job? A fantastic idea? The en- 
tire proposal is fantastic, but it can easily 
become law unless our Congressmen are 
flooded with protests. 

One Ohio Congressman, Representative 
Franx Bow, is against this bill, but it will 
take more than one. We suggest you write 
them at once to express your objection to 
this federal take over of employment. 


Presidential “E” Awarded Darapak-Vac 
Pac of Baltimore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 4, 1966 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to bring to the attention of the 
Members, an article in the Department 
of Commerce weekly of October 3—In- 
ternational Commerce—on the initiative 
and ingenuity of Durapak-Vac Pak of 
Baltimore, which won for them the Presi- 
dential “E" for export excellence award. 

In view of our unfavorable balance of 
payments, and the need to expand ex- 
ports, it is gratifying to note the excellent 
method followed by this firm to expand 
its markets. Not only the research and 
development, but also the splendid job 
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done in advertising, training of distribu- 
tors, and participation in international 
trade fairs, contributed to the success of 
this new method of polyester film pack- 
aging. The success of the sales in 
France has lcd to expansion of sales to 
other European countries. 

Another aspect which is noteworthy, is 
the fact that all shipments are made by 
U.S. vessels and ocean freight is paid for 
by overseas agents, thereby benefiting 
also our U.S. merchant marine. 

I know this success story will be of in- 
terest to all Members and take pleasure 
in inserting it in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

Two MANUFACTURERS HONORED—PACKAGING, 
Toots Win E“ 


A Baltimore food packaging manufacturer 
and a Massachusetts metal-cutting tool 
maker have been awarded Presidential E“ 
for export excellence awards. 

Durapak Co., Inc.-Vac Pac, Inc., Baltimore, 
and the du Mont Corp., Greenfield, Mass., 
both successfully entered European markets 
through well-planned foreign marketing pro- 
grams which featured multi-lingual promo- 
tion. 

Durapak is the developer of heat-shrink- 
able contour polyester film bags used for 
meat, poultry and cheese wrapping and was 
the first U.S. company to sell them overseas. 

U.S. trade press coverage of Durapak's 
package technique attracted the attention of 
a meat industry supplier in France who was 
interested in introducing the product to 
France. 


To market test the bags Durapak and the 
French firm arranged regional meetings 
throughout the country and Invited all food 
processors in the meeting areas. Active in- 
terest in the technique resulted in initial 
sales, which, while slow at first, showed 
monthly increases. By the fall of 1963 a 
solid foothold was established in the French 
market, 

Close management laison, including visits 
to France by top level company officials, was 
established between Baltimore and Paris. 
This relationship and direct program super- 
vision plus technica] assistance, engendered 
confidence in all participating personnel and 
facilitated quick solutions to sales problems. 

To supply instructions to French clients 
the firm inserted mimeographed instruc- 
tional sheets in French into each carton of 
bags. This original instruction sheet is now 
printed in 12 languages. 

TECHNICAL MANUAL IN FRENCH 


A major communication problem was that 
no technical reference material on polyester 
bags existed in any language other than 
English. The company prepared a 68-page 
manual of condensed instructions on the 
subject and published it in French. As its 
export market expanded the firm published 
the manual In each country’s language. It 
now is printed in six languages. 

Durapak's success in the French market 
led to its entrance into other European mar- 
kets. A sales office was established in Paris 
and the firm applied its original marketing 
plan for France to other countries, 

Prospective meat industry suppliers were 
listed for each country; detailed information 
was obtained for each prospect; the field was 
then reduced to one or two leading firms and 
exclusive distributorship was offered to one 
in each country; instructional seminars and 
technical manual translations were made 
and sales training, sales aids, visits with 
salesmen to prospective customer were ar- 
ranged; and technical assistance facilities 
and liaison were established with the Paris 
office. 

AGENTS MUST ADVERTISE 


Durapak obligates every agent to spend 
set sums in national advertising and empha- 
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sizes trade show participation. The firm 
supplements its European publicity program 
with advertising in U.S. trade journals. 

All Durapak agents are well-established 
and financially stable concerns. Because of 
this most shipments are usually on open ac- 
count and all billings to such accounts have 
beon paid promptly and In full. 

Ocean freight is paid by the overseas 
agents and arranged aboard U.S. vessels, thus 
bringing additional dollars back to the U.S. 
and helping the Nation relieve its balance of 
payments problem, 

The Baltimore firm had exports totaling 
more than $800,000 in 1965 and exported to 
17 European countries including Yugoslavia, 
and to Kenya, Venezuela and Israel. 


CONGRESSMAN PRESENTS AWARD 


Durapak’s introduction into the export 
market of its packaging method through 
multi-lingual promotions thus led to the 
E“ award event in Baltimore Sept. 22, U.S. 
Representative Enwann A. Garmatz made the 
presentation to S. J. Perlman, company presi- 
dent. 

Jean Sousanna, the French meat industry 
supplier whose query moved Durapak into 
exporting and who is now the firm's overseas 
sales Manager, was among those attending 
the presentation, 


Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 4, 1966 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
seen so much disrespect coupled with 
disinterest for our Government, our flag 
and our national aims, that it was with 
pleasure that I recently read a letter 


addressed to the editor of some Brooklyn’ 


weeklies. 

Those who feel as the writer of this 
letter feels about our country are un- 
doubtedly the overwhelming majority; 
that they are usually less vocal does not 
make them less sincere. 

Icommend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following letter of Mrs. Do- 
menica Montaperto: 

PATRIOTISM 


To the Eprror: 

Since when hag patriotism been regarded 
as natural and expected in men of military 
or political rank, but degraded as corny, 
square or some other derogatory slang ex- 
pression when manifested by an average citi- 
zen? How have we become so incredibly 
conditioned as to consider patriotism out of 
style and whose and what purpose does it 
serve to have it so? 

A major part in the diabolical scheme of 
those outside forces using deterioration of 
the American way as a prelude to the even- 
tual demise of the American government is 
an attempt at the slow, steady slaughter of 
American ideals. In the malicious, vindictive 
plot to lullaby Americans into slavery a most 
essential beginning is to undermine feelings 
of patriotism, loyalty and love of country, not 
in the statesmen, politicians or dedicated 
men serving their country in the armed 
forces, but in the average person leading an 
average life in an average American com- 
munity. 

With the subtlety of a creeping fog, these 
forces have convinced many Americans that 
it Is unsophisticated to feel or declare a love 
of country or flag, and all too frequently peo- 
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ple are actually embarrassed by any open 
personal demonstration or expression of 
patriotism, 

The instances and examples of this have 
become so commonplace that we actually fail 
to recognize them when they appear, If the 
true meaning of the words of the Pledge of 
Allegiance suddenly plucks an American's 
patriotic heartstrings and he unexpectedly 
finds himself not reciting, but actually 
declaring his alleglance with sincerity, 
should he, if moved to speak about the ex- 
perience, speak of it with embarrassment? 

When an American pridefully displays the 
American flag, must he inyent weak excuses 
to offset the teasing of his neighbors? And 
actually, why should he be 80 teased by them 
when he should, in fact, ne imitated? 

Despite the fact that indifference to flag 
and country is rapidly becoming the fashion, 
indicating that this cold, premeditated mur- 
der of our patriotism is realizing incredible 
success, the purpose here is not to indict the 
doers. Nor ts it intended that all Americans 
should suddenly start wearing the flag on 
thelr coat sleeves. 

Rather it is desired that the average man 
be shaken into an awareness that, while 
ridiculously extreme expressions of patriot- 
ism would deservedly evoke scorn and 
criticism, he need feel no guilt or embarrass- 
ment for normal, natural love and concern 
for his country. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. DOMENICA MONTAPERTO, 


What One Person Can Do 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 30, 1966 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to tell you about a series of events 
which occurred over a period of years. I 
would like to tell you about the life of 
Joe Holdcraft, a Frederick Countian who 
died several weeks ago, and whose life 
shows what one individual can accomp- 
lish, even in this crowded, regimented, 
and mechanized century. 

Before World War II, Joe Holdcraft 
had enlisted in the Maryland National 
Guard. When the guard was called to 
active duty after the outbreak of war, 
Joe served with distinction for the dura- 
tion, and rose through the ranks to the 
rank of major. After the war, when so 
many men returned to civilian life, it 
would have been easy for Joe to hang 
up his uniform and put away his cita- 
tions—but he did not. Instead, he 
wanted to remain active in the guard, 
and to do so, set aside his rank of major 
and accepted a position as a sergeant. 
For the next several years, Sergeant 
Holdcraft contributed a great deal to the 
reorganization and revitalization of the 
Maryland National Guard. 

Joe Holdcraft showed his initiative 
and civic pride in many ways. One day 
he came to me to express his concern 
about the unkempt and overgrown con- 
dition of the Civil War monuments on 
the Monocacy Battlefield, monuments 
which had been placed there by various 
States years before and had fallen into 
disrepair. Many people would not have 
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noticed this problem at all. Others, 
having seen the need for work, would 
have complained to their local, State, 
or Federal officials and asked for public 
help, Instead, Joe mobilized his friends 
in the Francis Scott Key Post, American 
Legion, and they did the work them- 
Selves, so that the monuments were re- 
Stored to good condition through the 
interest and labor of private citizens. 

In his job, as well as in his avocations, 
Joe Holdcraft gave that little extra effort 
Which made such a difference to every- 
one who knew him. He was a rural mail 
Carrier, and happened to deliver the mail 
to my farm on New Design Road near 
Frederick, But he did not just deliver 
the mail. He always had some candy or 
lollipops to give to my young sons when 
they met him. Gradually he trained our 
dog, Impy, to carry the mail from the 
Mailbox to the house. In these and 
other ways, Joe brought extra good cheer 
to everyone along his route, and showed 
that he regarded carrying the mail as 
More than just a job. 

Many of us will miss Joe Holdcraft, for 
he was an extraordinary man—a good 
friend and a good citizen. His contri- 
butions to his community and country 
Will not be forgotten, and I hope that 
each of us will take heed of the many 
Ways in which this man was able to 
Make other people’s lives much better 
and happier. 


Roy Wilkins on Adam Powell 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 4, 1966 


Mr. POWELL, Mr. Speaker. Roy 
Wilkins, executive secretary of the 
AACP, is a widely respected thinker 
and activist in the field of human rights. 
He is presently a contributing columnist 
Several newspapers in America. 

ntly, he wrote a column on the 
Education and Labor Committee's efforts 
Strip me of my powers as chairman. 
Tenclose a copy of his column which ap- 
this week in the Los Angeles 

Times for my colleagues to read: 

Wry Pick on POWELL? 
(By Roy Wilkins) 
Deve. ADAM CLAYTON POwELL Jr., the dapper 
ho from Harlem, has had his wings 
Pped, but nobody seems sure of the extent 
the operation. 

1 5 — House Educatlon and Labor Commit- 
to iene Anam is chairman, voted 27 to 1 
on this. his powers. The sins which brought 
wien Purification were suid to be his “mis- 
lepisi of his powers on the movement of 
star ation, his arbitrary hiring and firing of 
finan and his obscure manipulation of 
wer, ces. Tossed in for public cud-chewing 
re Powett's absentee record and his per- 


ambulant! 
world, ons about the fun centers of the 


ila owever, as is the case with most Congres- 
Plate Procedures, the picture is not com- 
= + The overwhelming vote leaves a 
Ne that some understanding was 

Ched, This lends a measure of credence 
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to Powe t.’s claim that the changes voted 
were not really restrictions upon him. Wear- 
ing his most charming manner and mixing 
airy conversation with the finest of potables, 
Harlem's suave Representative snatched vic- 
tory from defeat. 

Of course, the voted restrictions do ham- 
per his free-wheeling, but, in Powxr L's words, 
the committee was “reaffirming” the House 
rules which Pow (and nearly every other 
chairman) has flouted these many years. 

And this wholesale flouting is the rub for 
most Negro citizens—and for political party 
leaders who dread an emotional personality 
issue in a campaign. Negroes ask: If all 
chairmen are arbitrary, if all of them play 
tricks with the scheduling of legislation in 
accord with either personal designs or parti- 
san planning, why pick on Anam? 

Now, say Negroes, if Congress really seeks 
revision, let it clean up all the chairmen. 
Unless it does so, a suspicion that Ole Debbil 
racism is present will persist. ADaM, of 
course, will do nothing to dissipate this 
black- rag waving. 

Other Congressional chairmen do not have 
Apam’s flair in extra-curricular activities. 
An unknown number has its adventures, but 
under protective cloaks. Many white Ameri- 
cans condemn Apam's goings-on and the 
vast majority of Negroes do not approve, 
either. Sure, they say, he is inconsistent. 
Sure, he is a rabble-rouser. Sure, he has 
ducked the New York courts. 

But, they say, he is handsome. He wears 
his immaculate wardrobe elegantly. He is 
smooth, cool, audacious. One wag holds 
that American whites can take any kind of 
Negro except an audacious one. 

This audacity can stem from knowledge 
and skill as well as from_amorality, from 
egomania, from arrogance raised to the ninth 
power. Since Apam’s chairmanship has pro- 
duced 56 pieces of good legislation, his flit- 
ting about has been undergirded with solid— 
even brilliant—competence. 

In this age of computers and predictable 
monotony, must we have Congressmen who 
are pieces of blotting paper or clusters of 
bali-bearings, identical to within one ten- 
thousandth of an inch? 

If Aban is truly a “disgrace.” as some 
maintain, and if his alleged financial dere- 
lictions can be proved. boot him out. But if 
he is just colorfully unorthodox, let's keep 
him along with our sanity as Americans. 


Congressman Frank Annunzio’s Speech to 
the 761st Tank Battalion Association 


— 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 15, 1966 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues a speech made recently by the 
Honorable Frank Annunzio of the 
Seventh District of Illinois. On Septem- 
ber 3, 1966, Congressman ANNuNzIO had 
the honor of addressing the 18th annual 
reunion of the 76ist Tank Battalion As- 
sociation and Allied Veterans of World 
War II, a distinguished group of Negro- 
American veterans. 

I commend Congressman ANNUNZIO’S 
speech to my colleagues because it tells 


part of the too little known story of the 


role of the Negro-American soldier in 
World War II. The 76ist Tank Bat- 
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talion was the first armored unit in the 

history of the American Army to enter 

combat with Negro-Americans manning 
its weapons and vehicles. 

Because of Congressman ANNUNZIO's 
strong feeling that the gallant war rec- 
ord of Negro-Americans should be given 
due recognition, he is taking the lead in 
obtaining recognition for the 761st Tank 
Battalion. Last June Congressman 
ANNUNZIO introduced a bill to authorize 
a Presidential unit citation for the 761st 
Tank Battalion. I have been proud to 
follow his leadership in working for pas- 
sage of this measure before the Congress 
adjourns. - a 

Frank Ax NUN Zz IO has a long and out- 
standing record of fighting for equal 
rights for all Americans. In 1951 FRANK 
ANNUNZIO, who was then the Illinois 
State Director of Labor, issued an order 
instructing his department to place all 
job applicants without regard to race, 
creed, color, or national origin. 

He further ordered his department to 
refuse to even accept requests for the de- 
partment to refer job applicants if the 
jobs were not open to all regardless of 
race, creed, color, or national origin. 
This initiative on his part won Frank 
ANNUNZIO universal praise and numerous 
awards from various labor, civil rights, 
and religious groups in Illinois including 
the Chicago Council on Religious and 
Racial Discrimination, the Chicago 
Commission on Human Relations, and 
the Chicago branch of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

FRANK ANNUNZIO’s voting record dur- 
ing his first 2 years in Congress speaks 
for itself. Frank ANNUNZIO voted for 
the 1965 Voting Rights Act, the 1966 
Civil Rights Act, including the fair hous- 
ing section, and the 1966 Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Act. As someone who 
was involved in the Mississippi challenge, 
the effort to deny seats in the House of 
Representatives to the five members from 
Mississippi because of massive voting dis- 
crimination against Negro-Americans in 
Mississippi, I particularly remember 
FrANK ANNUNzIO’s votes in support of 
the Mississippi challenge on two separate 
rollcalls in 1965. 

Congressman ANNUNZIO’s speech to the 
761st Tank Battalion and his efforts on 
the unit’s behalf are consistent with his 
long record of working to advance the 
cause of equal dignity for all. 

The speech follows: 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE FRANK ANNUN- 
ZIO BEFORE THE 18TH ANNUAL REUNION OF 
THE 76lst TANK BATTALION ASSOCIATION 
AND ALLIED VETERANS OF WoRLD War II AT 
THE GRAMERCY INN, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
SEPTEMBER 3. 1966 
It is an honor and a pleasure for me to be 

here tonight at the 18th Annual Reunion of 

the members of the gallant 76lst Tank Bat- 

talion and Allied Veterans of World War II. 
I want to welcome all of you to the Na- 

tion's Capitol, and to express my particular 

appreciation to Mr. Richard A. Carter, your 
national president and a resident of the 7th 

Congressional District of Illinois which I 

have the honor to represent, for inviting 

me to your banquet this evening to speak 
to the 76l1st Tank Battalion Association and 

Allled Veterans of World War II. 

It is with real pride that I address all of 
you because of the outstanding contribu- 
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tions you made during World War II which 
led to the ultimate victory of the Allied 
forces. You gave your blood and your lives 
in the service of your beloved America, and 
the certificates of merit, the purple hearts, 
the silver stars, the bronze stars, and the 
commendations awarded to you are over- 
whelming evidence of your courage and your 
bravery. A total of almost 400 battle awards 
and the high praise of the War Department 
were bestowed on the men who served with 
the 761st Tank Battalion. You compiled a 
truly impressive record and you are a credit 
to the more than 20,000,000 Negroes of Amer- 
lea. The example you have set is one which 
the younger generation of America can fol- 
low with respect and pride. 

As you know, the 76Ist Tank Battalion 
was the first armored unit in the history of 
the American Army to enter combat with 
Negroes manning its weapons and vehicles. 
The Battalion was activated in April 1942 at 
Camp Claiborne, Louisiana. General Leslie 
J. McNair was the one who first conceived 
and advocated the idea of Negroes in the 
Armored Forces. Many were at first opposed 
to the idea, but General McNair won out. 
Orders were issued to organize the first Ne- 
gro Tank Battalion in our history. Unfor- 
tunately, General McNair did not live to see 
the tremendous success of the project he 
Initiated for he died in the bombing raids 
over Normandy, France, in 1944. 

In October 1944, after two years of con- 
centrated effort to bulld an effective fighting 
machine, the 761st Tank Battalion landed in 
France on the Normandy peninsula. The 
momentous day had arrived, and true to 
their battle cry, the brave boys of the 7618t 
“came out fighting!" 

In their first encounter with the enemy, 
the 761st took three towns from the Ger- 
mans. The Battalion lived up to the highest 
expectations. The men fought gallantly in 
extremes of climate and terrain. Their in- 
genuity and ability carried them through 
the grimmest and most difficult situations. 

In December, 1944. after the 761st had been 
in combat less than two months, the Com- 
manding General of the Headquarters XII 
Corps. issued an official commendation. In 
& special memorandum to the Commanding 
Officer of the 761st Tank Battalion, Major 
General M. S. Eddy, stated: 

“I consider the 76ist Tank Battalion to 
have entered combat with such conspicious 
courage and success as to warrant special 
commendation. 

“The speed with which they adapted them- 
selves to the front line under most adverse 
weather conditions, the gallantry with which 
they emerged from their recent engagements 
in the vicinity of Dieuze, Morville le Vic, and 
Guebling entitle them surely to consider 
themselves the veteran 761st.” 

It is a matter of record that in the Battles 
of Morville, Metz, Obreck, Dieuze, Guebling, 
Tillet, and countless others, the men of the 
76ist conducted themselves admirably under 
stress and the relentless fire of the enemy. 

You will recall vividly, I know, the rugged 
fighting at Tillet, the heavy casualties sus- 
tained by both sides, and finally, the retreat 
of the crack German 13th SS Panzer Division 
as the 7618t pushed forward and turned the 
tide. 

Such moments as this should not be for- 
gotten. Courage and bravery of this high 
caliber deserves to be remembered. Indeed, 
the pages of American military history would 
not be complete without official recognition 
of the 76ist Tank Battalion, which fought 
with valor in France, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Holland, Germany, and Austria. 

It was through the suggestion of my good 
friend, Honorable Vito Marzullo, the distin- 

Committeeman and Alderman of the 
25th Ward, that your preseident, Mr. Carter, 
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first wrote to me about his efforts to secure 
this recognition for the 761st Tank Battalion. 

I was delighted to have the opportunity to 
be of service, and immediately conferred 
with Congressman L. MENDEL Rivers, the 
Chairman of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, about the introduction of legislation 
to honor your Battalion. Then, on June 15, 
1966, only eight days after I had received 
Mr. Carter's letter, I introduced H.R, 15715 
to authorize and request the President of 
the United States to award a Presidential 
Unit Citation to the 76lst Tank Battalion. 

Subsequently, I wrote to Chairman RIVERS, 
and urged that early action to taken on HR. 
15715 in order that it may be enacted into 
law prior to the adjournment of the 89th 
Congress. 

On August 29, Chairman Rivers replied to 
me as follows; 

“In accordance with the rules of the Com- 
mittee, your bill was referred to the Secretary 
of Defense for his views and recommenda- 
tions on June 17, 1966. We are awaiting 
this report and until it is received, no action 
can be scheduled on the proposal.” 

The Chairman also assured me that I 
would be furnished a copy of the Defense 
Department's position as soon as it is re- 
ceived. I want to assure all of you here to- 
night that I shall continue my vigorous ef- 
forts to secure enactment of H.R. 15715 in 
order that the extraordinary heroism of the 
761st Tank Battalion may be officially recog- 
nized. 

I would like to say in closing that the 
Negroes who served in World War IT and in 
particular those who served with the 761st 
Tank Battalion made not only a magnificent 
contribution in the defense of our Nation, 
but also made a profound, more significant 
contribution to the social advancement of 
our great country. 

Once and for all the shining example of 
the 761st broke down all barriers and all 
myths about the American Negro. It dem- 
onstrated beyond any doubt the true poten- 
tial of the American Negro and led to na- 
tional recognition of his worth as a re- 
sponsible citizen and asset in our society. 

Negroes have always. distinguished them- 
selves in the service of our country. Five 
thousand Negroes fought in the Revolution 
and this led to the emancipation of Negroes 
in the North. Three thousand Negroes 
fought in the War of 1812 and this resulted 
in the enfranchisement of the Negro in many 
Northern states and the beginning of a 
strong movement for general emancipation. 
Four hundred thousand Negroes fought in 
the Civil War and this resulted in the eman- 
cipation of 4,000,000 Negroes and the vote 
was given to all of them. Ten thousand 
Negroes fought in the Spanish-American 
War, and more social and economic gains 
were made by the Negro. Over four hundred 
thousand Negroes fought in World War I 
and more than five hundred thousand fought 
in World War II. 

The record of loyalty and courage of the 
American Negro to his country in time of 
war and peace is unbroken. Yours was not 
the first page in that record, but it was one 
of the most glorious pages written in Ameri- 
can military history. 

I shall do my utmost to insure that your 
contribution is officially recognized, and if 
hearings are scheduled on my bill to author- 
ize a Presidential Citation for the 761st Tank 
Battalion, I plan to personally testify before 
the Committee in order to make the officials 
in Washington aware of the magnitude of 
your contribution during World War II. 

I know that you will continue in the fu- 
ture, as you have in the past, to live up to 
the great traditions you have established in 
the service of democracy and of America. 

Ladies and gentlemen, thank you so much 
for your kind attention this evening. 
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St. Louis Globe-Democrat Publisher Rich- 
ard H. Amberg Honored by 110 St. 
Louis “Women of Achievement” for 


Award Program Affording Recognition 
to Outstanding Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 11 years, Publisher Richard H. 
Amberg, of the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, has been the moving force behind 
an unusual award program in St. Louis 
honoring outstanding women of the com- 
munity for their achievements in all 
fields of human endeavor. It was one of 
the great moments of my life to be 
among the 10 selected in 1956 for the 
Woman of Achievement Awards, particu- 
larly since the newspaper does not always 
agree with my politics. In the 11 years 
in which awards have been made, 110 
women have been recipients of this dis- 
tinctive honor, and I know that all of the 
others treasure this designation, just as 
I do. 

It was most fitting therefore that the 
110 “women of achievement" honored 
by the Globe-Democrat over the past 11 
years should want to find an appropriate 
manner in which to express our thanks 
to a man who has done so much to en- 
courage women to strive toward excel- 
lence in careers which challenge women’s 
abilities and require their best efforts. 


On Sunday, September 18, at a recep- 
tion sponsored by the women who have 
been honored by the Globe-Democrat, a 
fine portrait of Dick Amberg, painted by 
Fred E. Conway, of the Washington Uni- 
versity School of Fine Arts, was unveiled. 
a gift of the women the Globe-Democrat 
has honored. Unfortunately, my duties 
in the Congress prevented my being in 
St. Louis for this delightful case of “turn- 
about“ —-honors for a man who has con- 
tributed so much to the advancement of 
full recognition for women in all fields. 
As 1 of only 11 women Members now 
serving in the House of Representatives, 
I am particularly conscious of how much 
encouragement qualified women need in 
order to work in fields in which they are 
often a tiny minority. 

INITIATED WOMEN OF ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS OF 
SYRACUSE POST-STANDARD 

Dick Amberg first developed the 
Women of Achievement Award program 
as publisher of the Syracuse Post-Stand- 
ard in 1949, according to an editorial I 
have just seen from that newspaper 
commenting on the ceremonies in St. 
Louis on September 18. When he later 
came to St. Louis as publisher of the 
Globe-Democrat, Mr. Amberg brought 
this fine idea with him. 

Giving the background of the highly 
successful Women of Achievement 
awards in both Syracuse and St. Louis. 
and joining in the congratulations to 
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Dick Amberg on the honor he was ac- 
corded by the women he was instrumen- 
tal in having honored, the following edi- 
torial from the Syracuse Post-Standard 
of September 22, 1966, is herewith sub- 
mitted for inclusion in the ConcREssION- 
AL REcorD as part of my remarks: 

[From the Syracuse (NT) Post-Standard, 
Sept. 22, 1966] 
CONGRATULATIONS, Dick 

Richard H. Amberg, founder of The Post- 
8 ard's famous Women of Achievement 
awards when he was publisher of this news- 
papir in 1949, has just been honored by 110 
Vomen of Achievement in St. Louis, where 
he is publisher of The Globe-Democrat. 

Mr. Amberg adopted The Post-Standard 
Award ceremony to St. Louis when he went 
there 11 years ago, and it has been the same 
Outstanding success there that it has been 
in Syreause. The recipients of the St. Louis 
honor had a portrait of him painted and pre- 
Sented it to Mr. Amberg at a reception last 
Sunday. 

“Dick Amberg has probably extended more 
talstructlre influence on the minds and af- 
“irs of the people of Missouri than anybody 
Who has come to this state in many decades,” 

- William A. McDonnell commented as the 
t was unveiled by Miss Katharine Law 
Amberg, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, Amberg. 

‘He has set an example of unparalleled 
Courage in controversy and crises as well as 
leadership where there might be indecision 
Pay uncertainty. His integrity and crusad- 

E temperament are always aligned for the 
greatest good for the greatest, number. 

The Post-Standard joins in congratulating 
Our good friend and former boss. 


LAWS, AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExEes.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall haye control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recoxn, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
Port of shall take all needed 
Action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 

n of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Ecord semimonthly during the sessions 
or and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS —No maps, dia- 
Erams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Rrconn without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, $2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


organ duant to the foregoing statute and in 
an, er to provide for the prompt publication 
2 delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Nators, Representatives, and Delegates is 

ully invited: 

PE Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
ne Printer shall arrange the contents of 
s dally Reconp as follows: the Senate pro- 
edings shall alternate with the House pro- 
tenes in order of placement in consecu- 
Tona nes insofar as such an arrangement is 
Shane and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
the Tollow: Provided, That the makeup of 


41 Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
a ternation whenever the Public Printer 
8 it necessary in order to meet produc- 


and delivery schedules. 
ad ype and style-—The Public Printer shall 
t the report of the proceedings and de- 
thos Of the Senate and House of Representa- 
€s, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
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the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual Indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of Which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. . 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD Is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished. —Proofs of “leave to 
print" and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without e 8 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert ‘the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix," and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
whieh has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time; Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the ConcGressionat RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record —When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
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to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendix—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses, 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions, When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to Reconos 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of theHouse or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Oficial Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed poverty bill, passed four sundry bills on calendar call, and took 


up foreign aid appropriations. 


House passed the Financial Institutions Supervisory and Insurance Act of 
1966; and the State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judiciary appropriation 


bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 24077-24111 
Bills Introduced: Two bills and two resolutions were 


introduced as follows: S. 3878-3879; S.J. Res. 197; and 
S. Con. Res. 111. Page 24077 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

The following bill was reported during adjournment 
on October 3 under prior authorization: 

S. 3046, proposed Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1966, with amendments (S. Rept. 
1674). 

The following bill was reported today: 

S. 3712, relating to the adjustment of the status of cer- 
tain Cuban refugees, with amendments (S. Rept. 1675). 

Poges 24076, 24077 
Bills Referred: 13 House- passed bills were referred to 
appropriate committces. Poges 24077, 24167 
Secretary of the Senate: By unanimous consent, it was 
ordered that the remarks made by various Senators in 
tribute to the retiring Secretary of the Senate, Emery 
L. Frazier, be printed as S. Doc. 111. Page 24077 
Calendar Call: On call of calendar, four bills, one of 
which was private, were passed as follows: 
Without amendment and cleared for President: 

Service Academies: H.R, 9916, to increase the number 
of cadets appointed to the military service academies by 
the President; and 

Private bill: One private bill, H.R. 5912. 

With amendment, to be sent back to House: 

Armed Forces: H.R. 16646, authorizing issuance, un- 
der certain circumstances, of exemplary rehabilitation 
certificates to. persons who have received military dis- 
charges other than honorable. 

With amendment and cleared for House: 

Milk: S. 3834, to provide for price adjustments in con- 
tracts for the procurement of milk by the Department of 
Defense, Pages 24089-24093 
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Post Office Leasing: An original bill, S.J. Res. 197, to 
extend authority until April 30, 1967, for Postmaster 
General to enter into leases of real property for periods 
not exceeding 30 ycars, was passed without amendment. 
H.R. 14548, companion bill, was by unanimous con- 

sent recommitted to Committee on Public Works. 
Pages 24112-24113, 24167 


Theft From Pipelines: Senate concurred in the House 
amendments to S. 3433, making it a criminal offense 
to steal or embezzle property from a pipeline. This 
action cleared bill for the President. Pages 24093-24094 


Poverty: By 49 yeas to 20 nays (motion to reconsider 
tabled), Senate passed with amendment H.R. 15111. 
proposed Economic Opportunity Act Amendments of 
1966, after having substituted for its text the amended 
language of S. 3164, companion bill. Prior to this 
action, the following actions were taken on amendments 
to S. 3164: 

Adopted: By 38 yeas to 34 nays (motion to reconsider 
tabled), Prouty amendment to earmark 36 percent of 
authorized funds for community action programs for 
Operation Headstart (aid to preschool age children): 
Mansfield amendment as amended by adoption, 45 yeas 
to 27 nays (motion to reconsider tabled), of Dirksen 
amendment as a substitute therefor so as to reduce au- 
thorized appropriations in the bill to the House-passed 
figure of $1.75 billion (Mansfield prior to adoption of 
Dirksen substitute therefor would have reduced the au- 
thorized appropriations to $2.1 billion); Javits amend- 
ment respecting agreements with the Secretary of Labor 
as to special experimental projects under youth pro- 
grams; Murphy amendment providing that a volunteer 
under the Vista program shall be deemed to be a person 
employed in the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; Bible amendment to qualify certain Indian 
tribes and reservations for coverage in the bill from 4 
population standpoint; Clark amendment of a technical 
corrective nature; and by 38 yeas to 32 nays (motion 
to reconsider tabled), modified Byrd of Virginia amend- 
ment barring aid to any individual who incites a riot 


Martha Lee Poland, of Morgantown, 
W. Va., Represents Finest Qualities of 
American Youth—4-H Club Program 
Praised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 5, 1966 


Mr, RANDOLPH. Mr. President, last 
Friday I had the privilege of meeting 
with Martha Lee Poland, a young lady 
from Morgantown, W. Va., who was one 
Of six 4-H'ers from throughout our Na- 
tion selected as 4-H reporters to the Na- 
tion for 1966. 

Miss Poland traveled in various sec- 
tions of the United States and with a 
dedicated zeal told the 4-H story-its 
Past and its future. Currently, 35,000 
young people in West Virginia, in both 

and rural areas, are living and 
learning through 4-H club work. 

The 4-H is the youth education pro- 
Bram of the Cooperative Extension Serv- 
ice and is conducted through the joint 
efforts of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
Culture, the land-grant universities, and 
county governments, 

4-H movement in West Virginia is 

One of the best of its kind and has been 

by administered by State Extension 

K H Leader C. P. Dorsey, who retired 
rom that post in September. 

Jackson's Mill, the State 4-H camp, is 
One of the finest camps anywhere and is 
Under the direction of Harley V. Cutlip, 

tate extension program leader, Various 
2 camps are also impressive, the 
ao most being Camp Caesar, in Webster 

ounty, under the supervision of County 
Agent H. A. Burton and County 4-H 
Agent Thelma R. Pickens. These camps, 
and others throughout West Virginia, 
le urban and rural youth to partici- 

of together in constructive programs 

Self-enrichment and service. 

8 Poland has had a rewarding ex- 
male nee representing 2.2 million young 
en and women. She was received at 
© White House last week by President 
and Mrs. Johnson. f 
ae: President, this alert and attractive 
In ented me with her impression of 
80 Club work, and I ask unanimous 
dist to have it printed in the Appen- 
of the Recorp, 
Winters being no objection, the original 
Re terial was ordered to be printed in the 
CORD, as follows: 
THA Lee PoLAND—4-H REPORTER TO THE 
Nation von 1966 
n 4-H Hymn begins, “Give to me the 4- 
has fulde my ways.” And so it has. 4-H 
Skills of =e me in the . the 
hands, instructed e 
Moston e the’ wisdom of my mind, 
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strengthened my belief in the building of a 
healthy body, and increased tenfold the 
depths of my heart. A spiced cake for des- 
sert, a red rug for my bedroom, a new pair of 
slacks for a picnic, an arrangement of home- 
grown tulips for a friend, a balanced budget 
for the summer, or keeping a dentist ap- 
pointment on Tuesday. These have been the 
tangibles of H in my life. 

The internal, intangible qualities devel- 
oped have also been a part of my 4-H de- 
velopment., Feeling inside the achievement 
of the 4-H’er you have worked with, be it a 
first year member's first public demonstration 
or a sixth year member's blue ribbon wool 
outfit, is a true mark of self-development. 

4-H has been the reassurance and helping 
hand of my first club leader when I remade 
my pin cushion the morning of my first ex- 
hibit. My heart holds warm memories of 
adult leaders from June Throne to C. P. Dor- 
sey who through the years encouraged us to 
make our “beat better.” Yet each one is just 
an example of the half million capable 
volunter leaders who form the backbone and 
outreach of the 4-H movement. 

4-H has been the practical homemaking 
skills I missed in my scientifically oriented 
school program, the development of extra in- 
terest projects, the example of concerned 
adults. It has directly influenced the choice 
of my career in working with young people 
either in secondary education or in coordi- 
nating young programs in the extension 
service. 

4-H has truly been the guide to my ways, 
having guided my head, heart, hands, and 
health to a life of service to others and 
thereby serving myself. 


Report on 2d Session, 89th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 5, 1966 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, last 
year at the close of the Ist session of 
the 89th Congress I summarized the ac- 
complishments of the session, reprinted 
them at my own expense and mailed 
them to the people of the Fourth Con- 
gressional District. 

At the time of the writing of this re- 
port, the second session of Congress has 
not adjourned. For the most part, this 
summary includes legislation that has 
already passed both Houses of Congress 
and has been signed into law by the 
President. In some cases, however, I am 
listing major bills still pending at one 
stage or another in Congress, but which 
are almost certain to receive final ap- 
proval this year. In order to inform as 
many as possible what has taken place 
in Congress during the past 10 months, 
I plan to have this summary reprinted 
at my own expense as I did last year. 

This has been a long and grueling ses- 
sion. Legislation is becoming more com- 


plicated each year and complex legisla- 
tion must be dealt with in a careful and 
deliberate manner. As it appears now, 
each session of Congerss will be longer 
until we reach the point that Congress 
is in continuous session. 

Every bill enacted into law this year 
cannot be included, but I do want to list 
and briefly describe the legislation that 
is significant nationally and to the peo- 
ple of the Fourth Congressional District 
of Iowa. 

AGRICULTURE AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


The Food for Peace Act, approved by a 
House-Senate conference committee, es- 
tablishes a 2-year program for the sale 
or donation of available U.S. farm com- 
modities to aleviate hunger abroad. In- 
cluded is a provision barring benefits to 
nations shipping strategic materials to 
Cuba or North Vietnam. 

Congress provided funds to continue 
the food stamp program, which helps 
low-income families obtain an adequate 
diet by utilizing our free enterprise. sys- 
tem of distribution. A total of 13 Fourth 
District counties are now approved for 
the program, 

EDUCATION 

Congress amended the Library Services 
and Construction Act, continuing for 5 
years the grant-in-aid program for im- 
proving public library facilities and add- 
ing a program for services to the phys- 
ically handicapped. Iowa's grant-in-aid 
allocation for library services and con- 
struction this fiscal year is about $1.1 
million. 

Amendments to the Higher Education 
Facilities Act, approved by the House, ex- 
tend for 3 years the program of Federal 
grants and loans to aid in construction of 
buildings at colleges and universities. 

Amendments to the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, pending before 
the House, continue the Federal aid-to- 
education program for local school dis- 
tricts, add a provision for aid to pupils 
in Bureau of Indian Affairs schools and 
extend assistance to State-supported 
schools for neglected and dependent 
children such as the State Juvenile Home 
at Toledo. 

HEALTH AND WELFARE 

The Children Nutrition Act, pending 
in a House-Senate conference commit- 
tee, authorizes a 2-year program of 
breakfasts for pupils living in low-income 
areas or who must travel long distances 
to class. Also, Congress restored budget 
cuts which would have curtailed the 
regular school lunch program. 

Congress passed legislation providing 
monthly payments of $35, beginning 
October 1, for all persons 72 or older not 
currently eligible under the social 
security system. 

Congress extended through May 31, 
1966, the initial period for those 65 or 
older to enroll in the supplemental medi- 
cal-care-for-the-aged program. Enroll- 
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ment in the Fourth District totaled 49,- 
147, or 95 percent of those eligible under 
the program, 

Congress passed legislation to prevent 
the use of stolen dogs and cats for medi- 
cal research and to provide for their hu- 
man care treatment, and transportation. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Amendments to the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act, as approved by the House, 
authorize continuation of the antipover- 
ty program, increase slightly the overall 
funding authorization, put increased 
emphasis on the Headstart and Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps programs and pro- 
vide aid for placement of older workers 
in community service jobs. 

Included is a provision which T pro- 
posed to close the “information gap” in 
the antipoverty program by requiring the 
Office of Economic Opportunity to make 
prompt distribution of rules, regulations 
and guidelines to State and local officials. 

The Sales Participation Act, designed 
to place increased reliance on private 
rather than public credit, authorizes the 
sale to private investors of pools of Gov- 
ernment assets held as security for Fed- 
eral loans. 

Congress increased the FNMA's bor- 
rowing authority to lessen the shortage 
of mortgage capital needed for home- 
building. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The Traffic Safety Act, aimed at re- 
ducing the rising highway death toll, 
authorizes Federal safety standards for 
new motor vehicles and for tires. The 
first standards will apply to 1968-model 
vehicles. 

The Highway Safety Act, in a further 
effort to cut traffic deaths, authorizes a 
Federal-State highway safety program 
and encourages States to establish an 
approved program by December 31, 1968. 

Amendments to the Federal Airport 
Act, cleared with minor differences by 
both Houses, continue for 3 years the 
grant-in-aid program for building and 
improving local airports. 

The Federal-Aid Highway Act includes 
a 2-year authorization of funds to con- 
tinue. work on the Interstate Highway 
System. Iowa’s allocation for interstate 
construction during the 2 years totals 
about $86.4 million. 

BUSINESS AND FINANCE 

Congress increased the lending au- 
thority of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration and created a special SBA disas- 
ter loan fund to ease the burden on SBA’s 
regular business loan fund. 

The Tax Adjustment Act establishes a 
new system of graduated withholding for 
individual income taxes and accelerated 
gh schedules for corporate taxes. 

mgress passed legislation author- 
12 925 "the D Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to take steps to end the recurrent 
shortage of freight cars, a program which 
has troubled many Iowa business firms. 

The Fair Packaging and Labeling Act, 
passed by both Houses in a different 
form, prohibits unfair and deceptive 
packaging and labeling of consumer 


goods. 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Bail Reform Act establishes 
procedures to insure that no person 
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regardless of financial status, is need- 
lessly detained pending trial in a Federal 
court. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

The Foreign Assistance Act authorizes 
a l-year program of economic and mili- 
tary aid abroad, places a limit on the 
number of nations eligible for U.S. aid 
and also continues the Alliance for 
Progress for 3 years. 

Congress continued the Peace Corps 
Act for 1 year and included provisions 
for a school-to-school program, under 
which a U.S. school can help build a 
sister school in a less-developed nation. 

Congress approved U.S. participation 
in the Asian Development Bank, estab- 
lished to promote economic development 
among peaceful Asian nations, 

GOVERNMENTAL REORGANIZATION 


A new Cabinet-level Department of 
Transportation, now awaiting conference 
committee action, was established to co- 
ordinate Federal policies for highway, 
air, and rail travel. A similar measure 
was recommended by the Hoover Com- 
mission. 

Congress passed a freedom-of-infor- 
mation bill requiring Federal agencies to 
make records publicly available, except 
in cases involving national security or 
individual privacy. 

LABOR 


Congress passed legislation to increase 
the minimum wage to $1.40 an hour, ef- 
fective February 1, 1967, and to $1.60 an 
hour, effective February 1, 1968. The 
new law also extends coverage to an ad- 
ditional 8.1 million workers. 

Congress approved an across-the- 
board pay raise of about 2.9 percent for 
1.8 million Federal workers. 

CONSERVATION 


Congress provided authority for plan- 
ning of 100 watershed projects and con- 
struction of 80 or more during fiscal year 
1967, thus rejecting Budget Bureau ef- 
forts to sharply- curtail the program. 
The Budget Bureau’s proposed limita- 
tions, as I pointed out to the House on 
March 22, would have cut in half the 
scope of the SCS watershed program. 

Amendments to the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, awaiting confer- 
ence committee action, continue the 
grant-in-aid program to help local com- 
munities build sewage treatment plants 
and add a new program to plan and build 
treatment plants on a river basin basis. 

The Clean Air Act, approved by both 
Houses in a slightly different form, au- 
thorizes a 3-year program of grants to 
State, regional, and local agencies for 
expansion of efforts to control air pol- 
lution. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE AND VETERANS 


Congress passed a cold war GI bill of 
rights establishing a program of bene- 
fits, including educational, home loans, 
medical, and Federal job preference, for 
veterans serving in the Armed Forces 
since January 31, 1955. 

Congress approved a pay increase, av- 
eraging 3.2 percent, for members of the 
Armed Forces. 

PUBLIC WORKS 

Favorable congressional action was 
taken on the following Fourth District 
public works projects. 
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The Three Mile Creek watershed in 
the Union County area received final ap- 
proval by the House and Senate Public 
Works Committees. 

A $6 million appropriation was made 
to continue work on the Rathbun Dam, 
which will form an 11,000-acre reservoir 
covering portions of Appanoose, Monroe, 
Wayne, and Lucas Counties. 

Congress approved $9.5 million in 
funds for the Red Rock Dam and Reser- 
voir on the Des Moines River, which will 
provide downstream flood protection to 
Eddyville, Ottumwa, Eldon, and other 
communities. 

Appropriations totaling $930,000 were 
made to finance highway relocation and 
planning for the Ames Dam and Reser- 
voir, needed for flood control in portions 
of Jasper, Marion, Mahaska, and Keokuk 
Counties. 

Congress appropriated $100,000 for 
engineering and design work on the Mar- 
shalltown flood control project, author- 
ized last year to protect areas along the 
Iowa River and Linn Creek. 

A $70,000 appropriation was made to 
continue the Iowa-Cedar River flood 
control survey, which includes a study of 
flood prevention on the Cedar River near 
Vinton. 

Congress appropriated $350,000 for a 
70-bed general medical and surgical unit 
at the Knoxville Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Hospital. The unit will qualify the 
VA facility for use as a general hospital. 

FEDERAL BUDGET 


In an effort to reduce expenditures to 
the minimum, Congress spent much of 
its time this session carefully scrutiniz- 
ing the appropriation requests submitted 
by the administration. 

Final action has not been taken on a 
number of budget requests and it is there- 
fore impossible to show an accurate and 
detailed breakdown on each appropria- 
tion bill. 

The latest figures, however, show that 
thus far this session Congress has appro- 
priated $594,249,156 less than was rec- 
ommended by the administration. The 
final reduction is likely to be even 
greater. 


National Teachers Corps Will Help Ease 
Teacher Shortage Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 5, 1966 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr, 
President, on August 30, the Associated 
Press released the results of a survey 
indicating that the United States is suf- 
fering its most critical teacher shortage 
in a decade. ` 

According to the Associated Press re- 
port, this shortage is the worst in his- 
tory in some States, including Wiscon- 
sin, Missouri, North Carolina, Illinois, 
and New York. Among other States 
reported to have disturbing numbers of 
vacancies were New Jersey, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, California, Montana, Kentucky, 
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Maine, Rhode Island, Maryland, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, and Oklahoma. 

On Tuesday, September 6, the Wall 
Street Journal expounded further upon 
the distressing teacher shortage, as fol- 
lows; 

Ohio still lists 2,000 unfilled teaching jobs. 
After a last-ditch effort to recruit an addi- 
tional 1,530 teachers in August, New Jer- 
sey still lacked 1,019 last week, and schools 
are to open today, In Ilinois. where school 
Oficials thought earlier they were just man- 
aging to get on top of their personne! prob- 
lem, schools are expected to open this month 
short 5,000 teachers, 10 times the number of 
vacancies last fall, 

For many schools, the pinch means that 
teacher standards are being lowered. In- 
deed, in some cases teachers whose quali- 
fications are so poor that they wouldn't or- 
Ginartly be hired are being snapped up by 
School officials, Prince Georges County, 
Maryland, is hiring substitute teachers with 
Some college education but no degrees; a 
few, in fact, have only attended high school. 

Los Angeles is preparing to call up sub- 
Stitute teachers for full-time duty if it 
can't ease an impending shortage by the 
time school opens on September 19. Many 
Of the substitutes can’t pass the standard 
Qualifying exam for teachers, says Ralph 
Richardson, president of the Los Angeles 

of Education. 


While this serious teacher shortage 
Continues to grow, with no relief in 
Sight, the National Teachers Corps, 
a federally sponsored teacher training 
Program administered by the Office of 
Education, is about to die before birth, 
If Congress does not soon recognize the 
need for the $20 million requested to 
Continue this unique program, congres- 
Slonal apathy or corps attrition could 
kill the National Teacher Corps. 

Unlike other Federal teacher train- 
ing programs, the National Teacher 

rps, proposed by the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON] 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts IMr. KENNEDY] and co- 
Sponsored by myself and the distin- 
Zuished Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 

J. the NTC will bring promising 
College graduates who had not previous- 
ly considered a career in teaching into 
the ranks of certified teachers. 

To date, 1,600 corpsmen have been re- 
crulted from a volunteer list of over 13,- 
000. These 1,600 corpsmen, represent- 

300 experienced teachers and 1,300 
gollege graduates, have already received 

Months of intensive teacher training. 
1 are poised and prepared to enter 
35 of our school districts which have 
Teqeusted Teacher Corps aid for their 
most impoverished schools. 

I submit that if the Congress were to 
appropriate the necessary funds, the Na- 
tional Teacher Corps could serve as one 
Possibly our most effective means of 
Attracting intelligent, imaginative young 
mee into the honored teaching profes- 


inp though the Federal Government has 

troduced several teacher training pro- 

designed to help rejuvenate the 

roster of qualified teachers, 

ob ne has been equipped to provide a pool 

Tea rs for national use, The 

1 chers Corps, however, offers a full 

2 of committed and competent pro- 

8 teachers to supplement local 
ching staffs across the country. 
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If we of Congress have at our disposal 
the means to make a contribution to 
public school education; to call up more 
people to face the challenges of the pub- 
lic classroom, let us not fail to meet this 
urgent responsibility. 

Mr. President, I ask the unanimous 
consent that a New York Times article, 
published on September 4, discussing the 
national teacher shortage, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TEACHER SCARCITY IN Puste SCHOOLS Worst 
IN DECADE—CRITICAL SHORTAGE IN NATION 
FoLLOWS RECENT GAINS—OFFICIALS ARE 
Surprtsep—Deart CITED as A Cause—Com- 
PETITION FROM INDUSTRY, FEDERALLY AIDED 
PROGRAMS AND Pay ALSO BLAMED 

(By Fred M. Hechinger) 

The most critical teacher shortage in a 
decade confronts the nation’s classrooms at 
the start of the new school year. 

The scarcity, which is reported from Maine 
to California, has taken local school systems 
and state education authorities by surprise. 
It comes after several years of steady Im- 
provement in the supply of teachers. 

In contrast with indications in recent 
years that teacher shortages were a thing of 
the past, a check by the New York Times 
found public schools desperately trying to 
staff their classrooms, 

Many states are resorting to the use of 
greater numbers of teachers without full 
professional credentials. Emergency calls 
are also being made to enlist college-educated 
housewives and to bring teachers out of 
retirement, 


TWELVE THOUSAND NEEDED IN STATE 


“It's the most serious shortage we have 
had since the nineteen-forties,” said Dr. 
Harry M. Sparks superintendent of public 
instruction in Kentucky. 

Dr, Vincent Gazetta, chief of the Bureau 
of In-Service Education in the New York 
State Education Department, said the situ- 
ation had become serious. The state is short 
12.000 fully certified teachers, about 8 per 
cent of the total. 

“Areas that we thought were well covered 
in terms of people available—male physical 
education teachers, elementary school teach- 
ers and industrial arts instructors—are 
short,” Dr. Gazetta added. 

Despite the generally gloomy outlook, New 
York City, which employs 50,000 of the state's 
150,000 teachers, is “cautiously optimistic” 
and hopes to have the schools fully staffed 
on Sept. 12, the opening day. 

DRAFT HURTS IN TWO WAYS 


Anticipating staffing problems, the city’s 
school authorities signed up 2,000 prospective 
teachers for a special summer training pro- 
gram, hired 5,000 others through a stepped- 
up recruiting program that included trips to 
the South as well as newspaper, radio and 
television advertising campaigns and hired 
50 Negro teachers who were displaced by 
desegregation of Southern schools. 

Nobody appears to have clear cut answers 
as to why the national situation has changed 
so suddenly. Among the most frequently 
cited reasons are the competition for trained 
personnel by federally supported education 
programs, competition by industry and the 
inroads made by the draft. 

The effects of the draft are felt not only 
by the induction of potential teachers into 
military service but also by the attempts of 
many to avoid the draft by attending grad- 
uate school, 

Also, the mushroom growth of the two- 


level, has added to the shortage. 
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A spokesman for the United States Office 
of Education denied that there was s short- 
age of qualified teachers. The only shortage 
he insisted, is one of persons willing to go 
into classrooms at the going rate of pay. 

“If the salaries were raised, there would 
be plenty of teachers,” he said, 

He estimated that about one million 
trained teachers were not in the schools and 
were not seeking employment there because 
they could find better-paying jobs. 

Public school officials admit that Federal 
funds have helped to improve education by 
paying for greater numbers of teachers, 
especially for disadvantaged students, and 
for more specialists in such fields as remedial 
reading, guidance, science and other fields. 
Paredoxically, however, the officials blame 
the availability of Federal funds for much of 
the teacher shortage by paying for the 
greater numbers of teaching positions with- 
out supplying the teachers, 

In addition, there are new educational 
Programs outside the schools that compete 
for teachers, such as the Job Corps, the 
various antipoyerty projects and even the 
Peace Corps, 

The total professional staff in the nation’s 
schools and colleges of every description is 
estimated at 2,850,000 by the National Edu- 
cation Association. About 1.9-million are 
in the public elementary and secondary 
schools, employed at an average salary of 
$6,011 for the 10-month school year. 

SHORTAGES FROM PROGRESS 


Progress made in the drive for greater edu- 
cational quality brings with it the prospect 
of teacher shortages. For example, over the 
last 10 years, the ratio of elementary school 
pupils per teacher has decreased from 30.7 
to 27.6. 

While the number of pupils per classroom 
has been steadily reduced, the total enroll- 
ment in the nation’s schools has established 
new records in each of the last 22 years. In 
the last five years, the number of children 
5 to 17 years old has risen by 5 million to just 
below 50 million. 

In addition, again with the aid of Federal 
funds, preschool education for children be- 
low the age of 5, such as Project Head Start, 
has become a popular addition to schooling. 
This, too, competes for manpower out of the 
total teacher reservoir. 

This can be particularly serious when there 
is a salary differential between the locally 
and federally financed programs. For exam- 
ple, Toledo, Ohio, reports that its substitute 
teachers get $20 a day for six hours of in- 
struction while Head Start pays $18 for four 
hours in much smaller classes, 

Reporting an estimated shortage of 1,000 
teachers for New Jersey, a spokesman for the 
New Jersey Education Association said: 

“Many supervisory positions with attrac- 
tive salaries are opening up under the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. This 
has taken some of our best and most experi- 
enced teachers out of the classroom.” 

In Connecticut, the number of unfilled 
vacancies—a total of 422 one week before 
school opening—is about twice that of the 
same time last year. The state has 24.000 
teaching positions. 

EMERGENCY LICENSE IN USE 


Dr. William H. Fisherty, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Education, said the trouble, seem- 
ingly alleviated in the last five years, was 
worse this year, There are fewer candidates 
Tor most positions, except in social studies 
and men's physical education, he added. 

Maine, which employs 10,000 public school 
teachers, reported 501 vacancies at the last 
preopening inventory, with English, science, 
mathematics, industrial arts, music, guid- 
ance and—for the first time this year—social 
studies among the critical fields. 

At the request of local schoo] superintend- 
ents, the State Commissioner this year au- 
thorized a “temporary emergency license” 
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for persons with only two. years of post-high 
school education. 

In Ilinois, with 110,000 teachers, including 
25,000 in Chicago, Verne Crackel, deputy su- 
perintendent of instruction, reported that 
local school superintendents call this the 
most critical year in the last 8 to 10 years.” 

Illinois is urging housewives and others 
with bachelor’s degrees to enter teaching to 
alleviate the emergency. 

When Martin Essex, Ohio's State Superin- 
tendent of Instruction, called together local 
school leaders last month, he was told that 
between 1,500 and 2,000 teachers would have 
to be recruited before schools open. 

A spokesman for Ohio said that about 2,000 
teachers were being used for instruction un- 
der the Federal programs provided by the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, including 1,500 elementary school 
teachers who have been hired for remedial 


rograms. 

Ohio's education authorities are trying to 
overcome the shortage through several steps. 
They have appealed to retired teachers, they 
are trying to find 17,000 former teachers who 
have left to raise families, they are trying to 
persuade college seniors to go into teaching 
and they are issuing emergency calls through 
the news media, 

Ohio experts estimated that almost one- 
third of all those who leave college with full 
preparation for teaching never actually enter 
the teaching field. 

Missouri reported the situation is pretty 
vad —with a shortage of about 1,600 at lest 
count, Indiana, which faced a serious short- 
age a month ago, has averted the crisis by 
calling back retired teachers, enlisting house- 
wives and raiding neighboring states by 
instituting high salary schedules. 

EMERGENCY IN KENTUCKY 


“The [manpower] shortage is general, not 
only in teaching, but in our region there is 
a shortage in every line, even in the depart- 
ment stores,” William E. Wilson, Indiana 
State Superintendent, said. 

Kentucky, with a shortage of about 1,000 
teachers, is issuing emergency certificates to 
persons without a completed college educa- 
tion. 

“Many young men would be available to 
us if it were not for the Vietnam War, and 
many more are staying on in college for 
graduate work because they feel that if they 
started to teach, they'd be called up in the 
draft,” said Dr. Harry M. Sparks Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

But he conceded that salary remained the 
major roadblock. 

“Business and industry are getting the 
college grads before we can, at $1,000 more 
a year, even though we have raised our sal- 
aries by $500,” he added. 

Underlining the nationwide shortage of 
industrial-arts teachers, Wisconsin's State 
Superintendent, Wililam C. Kahl, said that 
city school systems would have to run larger 
classes in that field, while smail school 
systems might have to drop industrial-arts 

entirely. The Job Corps has 
drained off many of the teachers, he added. 

A spokesman in Texas estimated that Fed- 
eral funds for the aid of schools with large 
numbers of disadvantaged pupils had cre- 
ated positions for about 10,000 teachers, often 
“draining off’ the surplus that existed in the 
metropolitan areas. 

Dr. Max Rafferty, Cullfornia’s State Super- 
Intendent, said: 

“Call us any year and we have a shortage.” 
But he expected things to be worse this year. 
He said between 800 and 1,200 provisional 
credentials would have to be issue this year, 
compared with 400.a year ago. 

Other states reporting shortages were 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Montana, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Maryland, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska and Oklahoma. Georgia, 
which loses teachers to higher-paying Ala- 
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bama and Florida, reports the worst short- 
age In its educational history. 

differences, often between neighbor- 
ing states, also add to many local or regional 
problems. For example, the average teachers 
salary in Ohio is $6,550, but in neighboring 
Michigan it is $7,200 and in Indiana $7,300. 

Nationally, average salaries range from 
$8,600 in California and $8,400 in New York 
to 84.300 in Mississippi, New York City’s 
scale now ranges from $5,400 for beginning 
teachers to $11,950 at the top. 

Mrs. Elizabeth McGonigle, president of the 
New Jersey Education Association, said that 
“although teacher income has gone up, in 
economic status teachers are still behind the 
other professions requiring equivalent prepa- 
ration.” 


U.S. Committee on Human Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 5, 1966 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, in 
all parts of the world where there are 
men of good will, 1968 will be observed 
as International Human Rights Year. In 
order that the United States as a leader 
in the preservation and advancement of 
human rights might conduct an appro- 
priate series of activities and events in 
commemoration of this occasion, my re- 
spected friend and colleague, the gentle- 
man from New York, SEYMOUR HALPERN, 
has introduced legislation to establish a 
U.S. Committee on Human Rights. 

As envisioned by Mr. HALPERN, this 
committee would be composed of 11 
members, 7 chosen by the President and 
2 each chosen by the respective bodies 
of the Congress. It would then be the 
task of the committee to conduct studies 
and formulate plans that would make 
the U.S. observance of Human Rights 
Year an effective and productive under- 
taking. 

Recently, there appeared an article in 
the American Examiner which describes 
in detail the nature of Mr. HALPERN’s 
proposal. I commend this article to 
every Member of Congress who desires 
to do his part in the advancement of hu- 
man rights: 

[From the New York American Examiner, 
Sept. 22, 1966) 
OAPITAL COMMENT 
(By Milton Friedman ) 

WASHINGTON.—To spur United States rati- 
fication of the United Nations genocide con- 
vention, Rep. SEYMOUR HALPERN, New York 
Republican, is pushing for action before ad- 
journment on his bill to establish a US. 
Committee on Human Rights. 

Hearings on the Halpern Bill, H.R. 12306, 
underscored the need for such committee to 
prepare for United States participation in 
the observance of the year 1968 as Interna- 
tional Human Rights Year. Rep. DANTE B. 
PASCELL, Florida Democrat, who is chairman 
of the House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee 
of International Organizations, conducted 
the hearings and acknowledged that Rep. 
HALPERN “introduced the original legislation 
in the House.” 

Rep, HALPERN told the Subcommittee that 
his bill fulfilled a recommendation made by 
the Citizens Committee on Human Rights of 


measure, 
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the 1965 White House Conference on Inter- 
national Cooperation. The committee was 
under the chairmanship of Prof. Louis B. 
Sohn, of the Harvard Law School, who 
stressed to Rep. HALPERN the need for enact- 
ment of his bill, 

A Senate version of the Halpern bill was 
introduced by Sen. JOSEPH S. CLARK, Penn- 
sylvania Democrat, co-sponsored by 25 other 
Senators. 

In a letter to chairman THOMAS S. MORGAN 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, the 
Department said the proposed legislation 
“demonstrates the continuing concern of the 
United States for U.N. efforts to advance 
human rights in line with our support for 
the Universal Declaration in 1948." 

Rep. HALPERN wants a representative US. 
committee appointed as early as possible to 
implement a program of activity at the 
local, state and national level. He hopes 
that such a Committee would, through a 
compelling report, motivate President John- 
son and the Congress to achieve ratification 
of the long-pending genocide treaty. The 
designed because of Nazi mass 
murders, has been ratified by most civilized 
nations but not by the United States. 

Action has been deferred because of fears 
in Washington that the Soviet Union would 


invoke the treaty at the United Nations to. 


embarrass the United States on the domestic 
problem of Negroes, 

The Department of State now supports the 
concept of a committee as envisaged by Rep. 
HALPERN, “A committee established by Act 
of Congress will attract immediate support 
and cooperation from the many U.S. organil- 
vations and institutions already interested 
in advancing human rights,” said the De- 
partment, It was noted that the U.N. resolu- 
tion designating 1968 as International Hu- 
man Rights Year urged intensification of 
domestic efforts and educational programs. 

Rep. HALPERN told the Subcommittee that 
the Bureau of Budget voiced no objection to 
the legislation from the standpoint of the 
Administration's program. The proposed 
committee would consist of 11 members. 
Seven would be appointed by the President. 
Two would represent the Senate, and two 
would be designated by the House. 

As originally drafted, it was Rep. HAt- 
renn’s. Intention that the seven would be 
chosen from private life, preferably from the 
academic community. But the State De- 
partment thought the President should bave 
greater discretion to appoint members and 
be left free to choose from Government and 
semi-public sources. The chairman would 
be appointed by the President. 

The main task of the committee would be 
to conduct studies and formulate plans that 
would make U.S, observance of International 
Human Rights Year an effective undertaking. 
The committee would be authorized to ini- 
tinte human rights meetings and seminars 
throughout the nation. It would study the 
past and present the official role of the United 
States In the human rights field. The com- 
mittee would report to the President not 
later than July, 1967, for transmittal to 
Congress, recommending steps whereby the 
United States could advance human rights 
internationally. 

Rep. HALPERN informed the Subcommittee 
of the vigorous support of his proposals by 
Morris B, Abram, US. representative to the 
U.N. Commission on Human Rights. The 
International Commission of Jurists, a non- 
governmental organization of lawyers that 
enjoys consultative status with the UN. 
termed the bill an “excellent initiative.” 

Support also came from such leaders ss 
Sol M. Linowitz, chairman of the executive 
board of the American Jewish Committee. 
and Arnold Forster, general counsel of the 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nal B'rith. 
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The Elderly and Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, October 5, 1966 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Special Committee on 
Aging recommended earlier this year 
that the war on poverty be directed more 
effectively to help Americans who are 
both elderly and poor. The report was 
based on extensive hearings and research 
Called for by the committee chairman, 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS]. 

Our committee report made 12 specific 
recommendations intended to make the 
Office of Economic Opportunity more re- 
Sponsive and effective in programs for 
the elderly. 

The report also said: 

Already the OEO has shown that it can 
Zenerute national enthusiasm over headstart 
Opportunities for youth. Now it can take 
Senuine leadership—if it will—to help create 
the same kind of enthusiasm and help for 
those born a few generations earlier. 

In other words, we felt that the Nation 
Should not be forced to choose between 
assistance for the young and assistance 
for the elderly. We felt that any pro- 
fram against poverty worthy of its name 
Would have to provide for both young 
and old in need. 

The OEO has, within the past year, 
established several promising programs 
for older Americans, including Foster 
Grandparents, Medicare Alert, and Op- 
tration Green Thumb. A home health 
aids program is in its early stages, OEO 
has also established a permanent advis- 
ory Committee on Poverty and the 
Elderly. 

Such efforts are encouraging, but I 
feel that most Americans still have as yet 
little real understanding of the need for 
Sreater action for help to the elderly 
Poor, not only from the OEO, but also 
from all other Federal agencies involved 
in the overall war on poverty. 

Senator Smatuers, by ordering a full 
Study of the problem, has given the Na- 
tion much to ponder. I recommend that 
anyone concerned about poverty in their 
own communities should read the com- 
mittee report, “The War on Poverty as It 
Affects Older Americans,” printed on 
June 16, 1966. 

Fortunately, a distinguished Associated 

ress columnist, Martin E. Segal, has 
Provided a good summary not only of the 
report but also of the need for action. 
His article, published on September 28, is 
Well worth the attention of all Americans. 

ask unanimous consent that it be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Securrry ror You: NEEDS OF ELDERS ARE 
OVERLOOKED 


(By Martin E. Segal) 
we have to face some unpleasant facts. 
early 5½ million Americans over the age 
65 live in poverty. 
al out of 10 older Americans who live 
one nre poor, 


of 
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Out of every four families in which the 
head of the family is over 65, one family 
doesn't have enough money to buy the basic 
necessities of life. 

The Special Committee on Aging of the 
United States Senate, which these 
facts, did face them. It decided that the 
war on poverty wasn't fighting enough battles 
on behaif of the elderly poor. 

Why are the elderly being neglected in this 
much publicized campaign to end poverty in 
America? For one thing, the. elderly poor 
aren't easily seen. As the Senate Committee 
report says, “They are to be found in the 
rooms of rundown hotels of the central city, 
in old homes and apartments, in mining and 
railroad towns, in shacks in rural areas.” 

They do not offend our eyes. They 
are not crowded into slums through 
which we must ride on the way to work. 
One witness told the committee, half in jest, 
that older people would get more attention 
if they were willing to break some windows. 


MOST ARE HELPLESS 


But not only are the elderly poor invisible, 
they are the most helpless of all poor people. 
Their health is often poor; their education 
is often limited. They can not find new Jobs. 
While only 55 percent of poor people aged 25 
to 45 will remain poor, 80 percent of those 
over 65 who are poor will be poor for the 
rest of their lives. Worse, they will be a 
burden on their children, who probably have 
hardly enough to go around as it is. 

Congress has passed an amendment to the 
poverty act which specifically states that the 
elderly are to receive the greatest possible 
consideration by the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. which is in charge of the war on 
poverty. But, even after this amendment, 
only $1 out of every $100 that the Office of 
Economic Opportunity spends will be spent 
to ald the elderly. 

What can be done to correct this situation? 
The Senate Committee has made several spe- 
cific recommendations. First, existing pro- 
grams can be expanded: For example, the 
Foster Grandparents program, in which 
elderly people are paid to provide personal 
care for children in ges and institu- 
tions, has been extremely successful, 

This program should be expanded to in- 
clude retarded and invalid children who live 
at home, yet who are often alone for much 
of the day. This would benefit additional 
thousands of children and provide both em- 
ployment and enjoyment for an equal num- 
ber of older people. 


AIDS COMMUNITY 


Next, the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
in co-operation with the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, was very successful with Medi- 
care Alert, a crash program to encourage peo- 
ple to sign up for Medicare. 

The same high priority, with adequate ad- 
vertising and promotion, should be giyen to 
other programs for the elderly, Special at- 
tention should be paid to programs which 
will provide employment for older people 
who want to work to supplement their in- 
comes. Special! workshops should be set for 
older people so they can work at their own 
5 i 
And the promotion that went into Medi- 
care should also be applied to nutrition pro- 
grams such as Operation Loaves and Fishes, 
which provides low-cost and ‘healthful 
meals for the elderly. 

These programs may cost money, but in 
the long run the community will save both 
money and, more importantly, lives. For 
example, there's the experience of a senior 
center in a major city. Doctors found that 
after 7 years, not one member of the center 
had been admitted to a mental hospital 
because of senility. Ordinarily, 40 or 50 
would have been admitted. 

Thus, it is in the community's own in- 
terest to place more emphasis on helping its 
older citizens—particularly the poor who 
have no other place to which they can turn, 
We have the resources to do It, 
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Inflation Dangers Exaggerated? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 5, 1966 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
there have been constant allusions made 
by the Republican side that fiscal poli- 
cies being used by the administration 
were inadequate to stem the inflationary 
trend and that increased taxes should 
be considered. This talk went on 
through the month of April. On May 
12, the distinguished minority leader 
said: 

This administration has set the brakes 
too severely. 


This comment temporarily slowed the 
discussion regarding this problem. Then 
little by little the discussion commenced 
to increase. 

In late August I made a statement 
based on the July letter of the First Na- 
tional City Bank in New York in which 
they held that inflationary pressures 
were no longer as acute as was being 
alleged by the men of the Republican 
side. The next day my Republican op- 
ponent accused me of being a “star 
gazer.” Now a month later the First 
National City Bank confirms and agrees 
with the viewpoint of the earlier letter. 
This viewpoint is quite succinctly ex- 
plained in an editorial published in the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune of 
September 27. 

I present it herewith for the informa- 
tion and enlightment of my colleagues: 
INFLATION DANGER EXAGGERATED? 

Assuming that Congress passes the Ad- 
ministration’s proposed suspension of the 7 
per cent tax credit for investment in ma- 
chinery and equipment and the fast writeoff 
for depreciation of bulldings, are further tax 
boosts necessary? Many business men and 
economists believe they are, and there has 
been an assumption in business circles that 
the Administration would go to Congress af- 
ter the first of the year for an across-the- 
board boost In personal and corporation in- 
come taxes. > 

However, the National City Bank's Eco- 
nomic Letter warns that there ts a danger 
of “overreacting to increases in widely pub- 
licized price indexes,” It says a dissection of 
the official price indexes indicates that “most 
of the rises in prices have not been of the 
sort that are readily controllable by changes 
in demand without dangerous side effects.” 

This means that the editors believe a fur- 
ther tax Increase may not be needed to curb 
aggregate demand and hints that such a 
move might push the economy into a reces- 
sion. 

The Economic Letter points out that farm 
and food price increases accounted for nearly 
half of the total increases in the wholesale 
price index since July, 1964. These price 
boosts were caused largely by the downswing 
in cattle and hog supplies in 1965 and early 
1966. Prices of grains and soybeans have 
risen because of extraordinary export sales 
and food aid. The bank letter editors think 
supplies are beginning to catch up with de- 
mand in farm products and in industrial 
raw materials. 

“It is one of the ironies of the 
price history that plain bad luck on food 
prices has been a key factor in the current 
inflation scare as well as in the last one dur- 
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ing 1956-57,” says the Economic Letter. “One 
of the key lessons offered by our 1956-57 ex- 
perience is that an inflation largely attribut- 
able to food supply factors cannot be effec- 
tively suppressed by limiting over-all demand 
without creating even worse disruptions else- 
where in the economy. . . Restrictions on 
demand aggravated the cost-push inflation 
in that period.” (Cost-push inflation is the 
jacking up of wages and prices by unions 
and businesses with monopoly power to set 
rates.) 

The Economic Letter concludes that pres- 
ent evidence does not support the idea that 
demand is now growing at an excessive rate.“ 

This is an argument against further de- 
flationary measures designed to restrict total 
demand—such as a tax increaes or further 
tightening of credit. 

Since bankers are supposed always to favor 
tight money and stopping inflation at all 
costs, this analysis from one of the nation's 
leading banks is interesting. It supports 
President Johnson and his economic advisers 
in their cautious approach to tax increases. 
And it reminds us that there is a danger of 
“over-doing” inflation control, as in 1956-57, 
and precipitating a recession. 


It is quite evident that our present eco- 
nomic situation is one which requires ex- 
tremely deft handling. In the opinion of 
many of us, the administration is fully 
aware of the dangers and pitfalls that 
face our economy. As Secretary Fowler 
has said: 

Any dolt can manage reasonable price sta- 
bility in a stagnant and sluggish economy. 
Separation of the men from the boys takes 
place in the army of economic statesmen 
only when the goal of full employment 
growth has been achieved. 


Past performance and the opinions of 
sophisticated financiers all point up the 
fact that this administration is handling 
the problem in expert fashion. 


National Federation of Business and Pro- 
| fessional Women's Clubs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, October 5, 1966 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, Oc- 
tober 16 to the 22d will mark the an- 
nual observance of National Business 
Women's Week by the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Wom- 
en's Clubs, Inc. This week has been ob- 
served every year since 1928, and drama- 
tizes the role of women in the business 
and professional life of the Nation. 

During this week, the 177,500 mem- 
bers of the BPW salute the achievements 
and accomplishments of all business and 
professional women throughout our 
country. 

This organization was founded in 1919, 
and is now in operation in all the 50 
States, District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. The growth of 
this organization is exemplified by its 
emblem, the Nike—Winged Victory of 
Samothrace, which symbolizes progress. 
5 Its noteworthy objectives are four- 

‘old: 
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First. To elevate the standards for 
women in business and in the profes- 
sions. 

Second. To promote the interests of 
business and professional women. 

Third. To bring about a spirit of co- 
operation among business and profes- 
sional women of the United States. 

Fourth. To extend opportunities to 
business and professional women 
through education along lines of indus- 
trial, scientific and vocational activities. 

At this time I would like to add my 
voice in commendation for the excellent 
work performed by this organization, 
particularly for elevating the standards 
and increasing the opportunities for all 
business and professional women. 


Ellery Sedgwick, Jr.: Quality Tells 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 5, 1966 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, it was 
a pleasant surprise to open this week's 
issue of Forbes magazine and recog- 
nize the familiar face of my longtime 
friend, Ellery Sedgwick, Jr., looking out 
from the pages. 

The article accompanying his picture 
relates the success he has brought to the 
Medusa Portland Cement Co., in Cleve- 
land. Ellery's brilliant performance as 
chairman of the company is tribute to 
his tremendous drive and business per- 
spicacity. The article in Forbes does a 
fine job in profiling this aspect of the 
man. 

We who have known and admired El- 

lery over the years also can tell of his 

personal warmth, his sincerity, his out- 
standing service to our Cleveland com- 

munity, his congeniality and loyalty as a 

friend, and I would be remiss if I did not 

add that dimension to the fine Forbes 
story detailing his accomplishments as 

an industrialist. à 
It will be of interest to his many friends 

on Capitol Hill to read the following 

Article: 

Quarry TELLS! SHREWD STRATEGY Can BUC- 
CEED EVEN IN A Sick INDUSTRY—LOOK AT 
WHAT MEDUSA HAS DONE IN CEMENT 
Plagued by weak prices and overcapacity, 

nearly all the well-known cement com- 
panies—even such former standouts as Ideal 
Cement and Lone Star—will fal] to have an 
earnings gain in 1966. Only smallish Cleye- 
land-based Medusa Portland Cement Co. is 
bucking the trend. Međusa's earnings 
should be up 15 percent this year to a record 
$3.10 on record sales of about $50 million, 
up 10 percent. 

Once Medusa itself was an industry lag- 
gard. Fourteen years ago, ex-banker Ellery 
Sedgwick Jr., now Medusa Chairman, took 
over the company’s reins from an 80-year-old 
president. Sedgwick faced an uphill fight 
since his tired company had old management 
and even older plant. It wasnt’ until 1965, 
when the company earned 2.70 per share, 
that it exceeded 1958's $2.52. 

Sedgwick credits much of Medusa’s new 
found prosperity to the boom in its four- 
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state area—Wisconsin, Ilinois, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, where construction is particuluriy 
heavy. Says Sedgwick, “When capital ex- 
penditures in heavy industry are up, we're 
up. When they're down, we're down.” 

Pay Off: But Sedgwick is being moedst. 
Med usa's recent record is due to more than 
simply good fortune. It is also due to Sedg- 
wick’s imaginative strategy. For one thing 
he insisted that the company expand only 
into contiguous markets. Often, cement 
companies jump, say, from Chicago to Se- 
attle, whenever a market begins to simmer— 
only to find that after they have bullt new 
facilities everybody else is in there, The 
result: more overcapacity and weak prices. 

But by operating only on a next-door basis, 
Medusa holds down transportation costs, one 
of the biggest factors in cement prices. Ex- 
plains Sedgwick: “Frequently cement plants 
break down. When you are out of cement, 
you'll lose the customer. But we can supply 
him from another plant that Is never too far 
away.” 

By modernizing plants, Sedgwick has also 
made Medusa a very low-cost producer for 
several big metropolitan markets such as Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee. Spending more over 
the last decade per sales dollar than any 
other company on plant, Sedgwick has mod- 
ernized over 65 percent of Medusa's plants. 
“We keep our dividend payment low, and 
depreciation high,” he says. “Seventy-five 
percent of our capital expenditures comes 
from cash flow. Other companies reinvest 
perhaps 25 percent, and 75 percent goes Into 
dividends.” 

Putty-putty. It is marketing, however, 
where Medusa has really left the rest of the 
industry with its feet stuck in wet cement. 
Most cement companies long ago conyinced 
themselves that cement was a gray, stony 
commodity and could be sold as nothing 
more. Medusa didn’t buy this, 

Sixty years ago it pioneered high-priced 
white cement, which forms a pure white sur- 
face that architects like. It now accounts 
for 14 percent of the company's sales as 
compared with a small fraction for the whole 
industry. White cement consists of pure 
white limestone and pure clay, which ts 
relatively hard to find and tricky to manu- 
facture. Only four producers are in it.“ 
says Sedgwick. “It isn't worth it for any new 
outfit to come in at this time.” 

In 1964 Medusa opened another market 
introducing colored masonry cement used 
in churches and universities and a crack- 
resistant cement. 

Admittedly, Medusa will confront new 
problems as it drives toward its five-year 
plan of $100 million sales. Like the rest of 
the industry, it could be hurt if construction 
slumps or if rival materials, such as steel. 
make new inroads into its markets. But 
these are problems everybody faces in a com- 
petitive economy. What Sedgwick and Me- 
dusa have proved is that even in a depressed 


industry, good management makes a big 
difference, 


Voting Record, 89th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD (DICK) ICHORD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 5, 1966 
Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, as the 89th 
Congress nears adjournment, the time 
arrives for me to submit my usual end- 
of-Congress report on my votes and ac- 
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tivities to the people of my district—and 
submit my voting record on the bills that 
have been passed by the 1st and 2d ses- 
sions of this Congress, 
My district, Mr. Speaker, is composed 
of 443,747 people in 24 counties in mid- 
uri and presents a diversity of in- 
terests; namely, small business, farming, 
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educational, labor, and mining, includ- 
ing an area suburban to St. Louis 
County. This complexity of interests 
and myriad of pursuits makes it impos- 
sible for anyone to agree with every vote 
I have cast. Surely, I do not except that 
all of my constituents will agree with 
my position all the time, but what is im- 
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portant to me is that I have voted in a 
way that I believe best serves the district 
I represent, the State of Missouri, and 
the Nation as a whole. 

The record covers the major bills en- 
acted by the 89th Congress, both sessions, 
and have indicated my vote on the fol- 
lowing chart: 


Public law or bill No. 


Public Law 89-268 
‘Gbiio Law B9-171 
Publie Law 49-273 
Public Law -A 
Lubie Law 89-240. 


Pubile Law S2 


eae Y preteen amendment to the Federal Housing Act 
Urban A 
urban mass transportation projects. 


Description of bill 


Veterans” Readjustment Benefits Act, to provide a program of educational benefits and others for the cold war veterans 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1i5—authorizing foreign aid program 
Foreign aid funds for 1966—approprinting $4,218,000,000 for 1066 progra 


Public Law 8010 


Public Law f-. . Vocational retiabilitation—to expand existing yocaltonal rehabilitation programs to train from 120,000 to 200,000 trainees aun Yea. 
1 8 Economic Opportunity Amendments of 1966—to extend and authorize the poverty programs No, 
Petty pans } 
Public Law snd. Auto safety—estallishing Federal safety performance standards for motor veliteles and tires Yea. 
wlio Law s-t... Disuster legislation—to provide more comprehensive and rapid disaster relief In the case of natural disasters and price support payments | Yes, 
r to furmers who were unable to plant crops because of f 
ublic Law 89-238... 1 the immigration laws to eliminate the national origins quota system which has been in effect since 1925 and to | Yes, 
1 establish goneral priorities for admitting immigrants. — 
'ubllo Law 89-110 yonar oni ate 15th amendment to the Constitution (rigtit-to-vote) and to suspend the use of literacy tests or similar quall- | Yes. 
cat voting devices, 
HR. %% . Civil Rights Act of 1966—including open occupancy provisions on tire sale and rental of housing and Federal controls over jury selection__| No. 
Onstitutional sinead- | Presidential coutinulty—providing specific procedures for pres Heut ſal succession and to permit the Vice President to become Acting Presi- | No, 
Peay nt. dent ifthe President becomes unable to perform his duties, 
cape Law -i... Assussination of the President—making it à Federal crime to kill, kidnap, or assault the President of the United States -| Yes, 
MUS Law #197 Crime—Law Enforcement Assistance Act with training rams for local law enforcement personnel 
Pü ‘lic Law KY- Federal employee puy riiseo—providing salury increases for Federal workers „%%% amaaa 
tublit Law 49-214 a arr servicemon—making avaliable group life isurance for all servicemen and authorizing death gratuity payments to survivors | Yes, 
servicemen. 3 
Public Law 89-132... M — eee Ist pay Increuse fur enlisted mea since 1952, including reenlistment bonuses for critical skills, extra host ile fire’ | Yes, 
8 pay for mon in combat zones. 
Public Law 89-4 Excise tax cut—a grauuted elimination of all excise taxes except user and regulutory levies, cigarettes and liquor taxes and the l- percent] Yes, 
Pal manufacturer tax on antomotiies, 
rile Taw 8-81 r revise the Nution’s cvinage by eliminating all silver from dimes and quarters and reducing sli ver content of halt dollars | No, 
5 © 10 percent. 
Public Law 89-601_...--. senigas Waga- to nirea the lum wage from $1.25 pec hour to $1.60 by Jan. 1, 1968, and extending minimum wage coverage to Yes. 
7 workers not previously cov 4 
Tube Law 89-347. Uniform Tinte Act—to establish uniform dates for commencing and ending daylight saying time and to allow each State to enact State | Yes, 
HR law to exempt itself on a statewide basis from the provisions of the act. 
R, MII. | Food for Freedom Acta broad expansion of old Public Law 43) of sliipping our food surpluses to more than 100 foreign nations to be | No. 
P pald for in local currency not redeemable In G.. dollars—a new program of foreign aid. 
ublie Law $9-152...._..] Draft card burning—umending Universal Military Training and Service Act to o it a crime to knowingly destroy or mutilate a draft | Yes, 
Pub H ighway heantification—providing for Federal control of advertising and junk yards along the highway right-of-way 
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$ Crisis of American Cities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES P. FARNSLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 5, 1966 


3 Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude in the Recor an editorial that 
abbeared in the Los Angeles Times on 
i ugust 28, 1966, on the crisis of Amer- 
can cities: 
Carsis OF AMERICAN CITIES 

Ria is men who make a city, not walls or 
Peng wrote the Greek historian, Thucydi- 
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Tt is also men who despoil their urban en- 
ra ent through neglect, greed or igno- 
thew In the modern American metropolis 
MES es has been accelerated by technology 
the aggravated by the extraordinary move- 

Nt of people to the cities. 
ponte the 1920s the majority of Americans 
ee, on farms or in small towns. Today 
Urbe than 70% of the nation resides in 

u areas, and their number is growing 


Foreign Assistance Act of 1%66—authorizing foreign ald program owe 
Foreign aid appropriations for 1967 program, $3,047,065,800_. SS POI TS Oe ay Se aera Rerun eas bes PS eer aol No. 
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They inhabit cities afflicted by past errors 
and present indifference. Urban growth too 
often is measured in terms of proliferating 
slums and housing decay, increasing crime, 
worsening waste and pollution of natural 
resources, bigger traffic jams and the waning 
financial capacity of local government to 
deal with the problems, 

Even those who flee to the suburbs cannot 
escape the fallout from big-city problems. 
Every resident of every metropolitan area 
is affected directly or indirectly. 

The cruelest price, however, is paid by the 
poor, whose expectations of a better life have 
been shattered In the impersonal realities of 
urban poverty. Their violent protest, in 
turn, has become the cities’ most agonizing 
ordeal. 

This crisis of the cities is the subject of 
current hearings by a concerned but puzzled 
Senate subcommittee. The crisis is so mas- 
sive, so diverse, so seemingly insoluble that 
the subcommittee chairman, Sen. ABRAHAM 
Rreicorr (D-Conn.) , readily admits that Con- 
gress does not have the right answers and 
that in many cases “we have not even asked 
the right questions.” 

Subcommittee members want to know 
what is wrong and what can be done, speci- 
fically by the federal government. The rem- 
edy suggested by several mayors is simply a 
tremendous increase in the federal funds 
handed out to the cities, 


New York Mayor John Lindsay said that 
$50 billion would be needed in the next 10 
years just to make his city “livable.” Mayor 
Jerome Cavanaugh of Detroit urged that 
$250 billion be spent to aid U.S. cities. 

Bigger handouts, however, can never be 
the cure-all for urban ilis, In more reasoned 
testimony, John Gardner, secretary of health, 
education and welfare, told the subcommit- 
tee, “I think we should be particularly wary 
of the old American habit of spending a lot 
of money to still our anxieties.” 

The fact is that Washington has already 
spent a lot of money on urban problems— 
nearly $100 billion during the past 10 years— 
without achieving many real solutions, 
More will be needed. But so will more ini- 
tative, imagination and leadership be nec- 
essary at all levels of government if the 
cities are to survive. 

There is a limit to the size of the federal 
mortgage that can be put on City Hall if the 
traditional functions of local government are 
to remain locally managed. Federal hand- 
outs, moreover, must never be an excuse for 
local citizens to fail to assume their own 
financial responsibility. More federal spend- 
ing for the cities will also mean that more 
federal taxes must be collected from city 
dwellers as well as necessary local and state 
levies. 

Surplus federal income taxes should be 
shared with cities like Los Angeles and states 
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` 
like California, which tax themselves heavily 
yet receive a proportionally smaller share of 
federal taxes collected. 

Whatever the source, the. money will be 
wasted unless there are practical programs 
and worthwhile projects for its use. Many 
of the most pressing problems result from 
lack of adequate planning in the past, Fall- 
ure to plan now will only compound the 
errors. 

New approaches to solving urban problems 
such as the proposed “demonstration cities” 
plan to replace slum blight should be con- 
sidered by the Congress, Existing programs, 
such as the anti-poverty war and urban 
renewal, need to be improved to achieve the 
most effective partnership of federal and Jocal 
government. 

Cities must seek new ways of meeting 
metropolitan challenges in conjunction with 
other municipalities. A critical aspect of 
urban problems is that they spread beyond 
city boundaries, requiring common efforts 
such as the Southern California Assn. of 
Governments. 

The various states must also play 4 
stronger and more creative role in helping 
their urban areas, California's Legislature, 
for example, next year should find the means 
of shifting some of the heavy property tax 
burden to other revenue bases. 

The future of our cities, however, ulti- 
mately depends upon whether city dwellers 
will endure the present ugliness and discom- 
fort or whether they will demand and pay 
for improvement. 


Intemperate Remarks Are a Disservice to 
District of Columbia Home Rule and to 
the Cause of Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 5, 1966 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial broadcast by WMAL here in Wash- 
ington during the week of August 21, 
1966, brings home the point that intem- 
perate statements do a disservice to the 
home rule movement and to the cause 
of civil rights. 

I commend the editorial to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues: 

JOSEPH RAUR, JR. 

District Democratic. Chairman Joseph 
Rauh Jr. has fought the good fight for the 
District many times. It appears, however, 
that he is too emotionally involved with the 
tome rule issue. Closely following last week's 
flareup of racial violence in Southeast Wash- 
ington, Chairman Rauh called a news con- 
ference. Although he claimed that racial 
violence need not happen, his entire news 
conference was studded with remarks like 
this: 


“What is in store for us without home rule 
is ever-escalating guerrilla Warfare.” 

There were many other comments of the 
type you just hear Chairman Rauh make.. It 
appeared that Chairman Rauh was attempt- 
ing to turn a racial incident into political 
hay. He seemed to be thrusting a gun at 
the head of Congress, predicting violence if 
home rule legislation is not passed. 

WMAL believes that if home rule could 
solve racial problems, there would have been 
no riots in Watts, Cleveland and Chicago. 
Commissioner Walter Tobriner’s special 
citizens’ committee has set out to settle 
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racial grievances without. violence. Chair- 
man Rauh's remarks are a disservice to the 
committee. His remarks are also a disservice 
to Washington, to the home rule cause, to the 
civil rights cause, to Mr. Rauh's party and to 
himself. 


Big Jim Farley Has the Touch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 5, 1966 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Courier-Journal of Louisville, Ky., 
which appeared on Sunday, September 
25, 1966, with reference to Hon, James A. 
Farley, chairman of the board of the 
Coca-Cola Export Corp.: 

GATHERS Frock Here: Bio Jou FARLEY STILL 
Has tHe TOUCH 
(By Paul Janensch) 

Big Jim Farley Is 78 years old but he hasn't 
lost his touch. 

This politician’s politician, who mobilized 
the Democratic Party behind Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and became one of the most pow- 
erful and beloved figures on the American 
scene, was in Louisville yesterday to see old 
friends and make new ones. 

Who but James A. Farley could have at- 
tracted Kentucky’s: feuding Democrats to a 
pleasant little luncheon at the Pendennis 
Club? The guests included: 

Former Gov. A. B. Chandler, former Gov. 
Bert Combs, former Lt. Gov. Wilson Wyatt, 
State Atty. Gen. Robert Matthews, State Sen. 
J. D. “Jiggs” Buckman, State Highway Com- 
missioner Henry Ward and “Miss Lennie” Me- 
Laughlin, den mother of Louisville's Demo- 
crats for 19 lively years. 

Chandler, Combs, Matthews, Buckman and 
Ward are all declared or potential candidates 
for the 1967 governor's race, And, as a 
Chandler aide mentioned to a reporter, 
“Things are going to get sticky in the next 
few months.“ 

But there they sat, smiling at each other 
over the roast beef and gold-trimmed china. 
When Farley stood up to reminisce about the 
old days and comment on current politics, 
they listened with the sort of respect that the 
young men of Athens must have accorded 
Socrates. 

Farley, who is now board chairman of the 
Coca Cola Export Corp. in New York, said 
nothing startling. But even a phrase like 
“I really don't know.. coming from the 
lips of the master seemed to carry tremend- 
ous weight and prompted his listeners to 
nod their heads as if to say: If he doesn't 
know, nobody knows. 

“I don't know what's going to happen in 
the New York governor's race,“ said Parley 
in his gentle monotone. “Rockefeller is weak 
upstate.” 

Other Farley observations: 

On the 1968 presidential election Lyndon 
Johnson and HUBERT HUMPHREY will beat the 
Republican ticket, headed by either Richard 
Nixon or Michigan Gov. George Romney. 

On Sen. Rosert F. KENNEDY, He's aggres- 
sive but I don't like a lot of things he’s doing 
such as speaking against President Johnson.” 

On the Nov. 8 congressional elections. 
About 25 or 30 House seats captured by 
Democrats in the 1964 Johnson landslide are 
doubtful. On the other hand, a few South- 
ern. districts that went Republican for the 
first time in 1964 might be retaken by Demo- 
crats. 
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On current political Issues. The war in 
Viet Nam isn’t a “real issue.” Most Ameri- 
cans support the President. But Negro 
demonstrations in certain cities might be a 
powerful issue. As for inflation, Farley cited 
the old Irish expression distastrous but 
not fatal.” 

On reports. that Roosevelt carried on an 
affair with Mrs. Lucy Rutherford. “An out- 
rage, I don't think any purpose Is served by 
telling a story about somebody's personal Hre 
40 years ago. I could write a book and tell 
you a lot of things.” 

Farley did write one book. “Behind the 
Ballots,” which is considered to be the most 
authoritative of practical American politics. 

The old political drummer is as fit as a 
college athlete, His 6-foot-3-inch frame is 
erect and trim. His eyes can still look right 
through a political maneuver. He's as bald 
as a ball bearing, but so is Yul Bryner. 

“I go to bed at 11:30 every night and get 
up at 7 every morning,” he told a reporter. 
“I walk to my office on Madison Avenue from 
my apartment in the Waldorf. I travel 50- 
to 75,000 miles every year and attend about 
125 banquets and 75 luncheons, 

“I visit a Turkish bath to keep my weight 
at 205 pounds. If I get up at 207, I just cut 
out bread and dessert:” 

At II am. today, Big Jim will be the guest 
of honor of the National Assoclation of Post- 
masters of the United States at the opening 
of their convention in Loulsyille, 


Story of a Gun 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 5, 1966 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
our colleague, the gentleman from INi- 
nois (Mr. FINDLEY], received a well- 
deserved compliment in an editorial in 
the New York Times for Monday, Octo- 
ber 3, 1966. 

Under leave. to extend my remarks I 
include this editorial, entitled “Story of 
a Gun“: a 


Srory or A GUN 


Congressman PauL FINDLEY of Illinois de- 
serves high marks for his persistence and 
thoroughness in probing into the strange 
history of a 20-mm. gun, first urgently re- 
quired by the Army almost six years ago and 
not yet delivered. f 

The gun—a small financial item in a de- 
fense budget of $60 bülion—offers neverthe- 
less a case history of what's wrong in the 
Pentagon. Long delays, in part caused by 
the layering of command and staff echelons; 
the influence of international political con- 
siderations upon what should have been 
purely military, technological and procure- 
ment Judgments; some poor decisions—and 
then ex post facto attempts to paint the lily 
have cast a long shadow over the new gun. 

The weapon in question is the 20-mm. His- 
pano-Suiza, manufactured in West Germany 
and now scheduled for delivery in small 
quantities next spring or summer, many years 
after the threat it was intended to meet—s# 
new Russian gun—has. been in operation. 
The Army compiled a long “white paper” to 
rebut and refute the criticism, but as Mr. 
Fidler has pointed out, it contains sell- 
contradictions, half-truths or prevarications 
and does not answer some of the main criti- 
cisms. Most important: Why, six years after 
an urgent need was stated for a gun superior 
to a Russian model, is the United States pur- 
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chasing a gun that is still technologically 
unsatisfactory and that when delivered will 
Still be outranged and outperformed by com- 
Parable Soviet weapons? 


Disclosures of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 5, 1966 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the debate 
last week on the so-called antipoverty 
brought to light many examples of 
why the Office of Economic Opportunity 
come under such widespread criti- 
These and examples in other 
agencies of Government indicate contin- 
ued maladministration in the Federal 
Government. Here are a few examples 
Of what I mean. 
CASE I. GOVERNMENT CONSULTANTS 


There are 200 consultants on the Fed- 
eral Economic Opportunity payroll at $60 
to $100 a day. This consultant device is 

g used to pay at a higher level than 
Permitted by civil service standards and 
a higher level than their qualifications 
8nd credentials justify. 


CASE If, PRESIDENT'S CLUB 


The Office of Economic Opportunity 
arbitrarily chose Consolidated American 
Services, Inc., to evaluate Job Corps sites, 
although this company did not qualify as 
did other firms. Coincidentally, the one 
Qualification this company had was 8 
83.000 gift to the President's Club. In- 
ee was a contract exceeding $1 mil- 


CASE ITI. EXPENSIVE PUBLIC RELATIONS 


It was revealed in the House recently 
that the Economic Opportunity regional 
Office in Kansas City, after a Congress- 
1 5 had criticized Sargent Shriver, sent 

0 te to newspapers in the area, 
91, ting the boss. The cost of these 40 
‘a-Dage messages was $2,900. 
CASE xv. JOB CORPS COSTS STATISTICS 


yare 38,951 Job Corps enrollees cost 

S. taxpayers $160,064 per graduate. It 

vias more in 1 year to train an indi- 

5 ual to clean parks than it would to 

nd 12 students to Harvard for 4 years. 
CASE V. VISIT TO MOSCOW 


yen ret. Stephen Smale of the Uni- 
coe of California traveled to Moscow 
to a $13,000 Federal grant. When he got 
ussia, he called a press conference to 
unce U.S. policy in Vietnam. 
CASE VI. GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


cp Statement in the September 13 CoN- 
RESSionaL Recorp points out that this 
in deb tration is putting this country 
5 t at the astounding rate of $40,000 
on mute. or about $2.5 million per hour 
the basis of a 40-hour week. 
CASE VIL COST OF LIVING 


e nen January and August, living 
the jumped more than 214 percent. In 

Same 7 months, grocery costs in- 
creased just under 4 percent according to 
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the Bureau of Labor Statistics latest 
Consumer Price Index. This same source 
shows that what $10 would buy in 1940 
takes $23.20 today. 

CASE VIII. INCREASE IN THE PUBLIC PAYROLL 


Last December, at his Texas ranch, 
President Johnson announced a plan to 
eliminate 25,000 Government jobs. Be- 
tween the date of this announcement 
and July 1, 1966, according to the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Nonessen- 
tial Federal Expenditures, the greatest 
and fastest increase on record in Fed- 
eral employment took place. At a cost of 
$1 billion per year for salaries, the Gov- 
ernment added 190,325 new employees 
to the public payroll. 


The Responsibility of the Citizen as a 
Voter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 5, 1966 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, every 
election year since I haye been a Member 
of Congress, I have mailed a copy of 
Ralph Bushnell Potts’ inspiring essay, 
“The Responsibility of the Citizen as a 
Voter,” to constituents in the 23d District 
of Ohio. 

Because it has always received such a 
warm response, I am this year sending it 
to the home of every registered voter in 
the district, regardless of political affilia- 
tion. I think many of my colleagues will 
find it most timely and I commend it to 
their attention: 

THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 

VOTER 

(By Ralph Bushnell Potts, Vol. 35, American 
Judicature Society) 


The blood of free men stains my ballot 
sheet. Whatever others may do, I shall not 
carelessly make my mark. I vote not because 
I can, but because I must. Those who died 
for this, my voice in government, had a right 
to expect that I would prepare with every 
faculty to use it wisely, honestly, and coura- 
geously. They did not die that fools, blind 
partisans, or the reckless might make a game 
of free elections. 

Only my secret heart knows whether I 
justify the definition of voter“ as they wrote 
it in the reddening sand. If I love my coun- 
try as they did, I question my qualifications 
again and again, 

I carefully study the issues and candidates 
to determine what is best, not for me or my 
minority but for my country. 

I will not be confused or decelved by 
propaganda, slogans or histrionics. I shield 
my eyes to the glitter of personalities, purge 
my mind of passion and prejudice, and 
search diligently for the hidden truth. I 
must be free of all influences save that of 
conscience and justice. 

I garden for dreams, but with a realistic 
Spade. My test is not of trend or popularity, 
but of principle and liberty. 

I vote as if my ballot alone decided the 
contest. I may lose my preference, but I will 
not throw away my sacred vote. For within 
the booth I hold in my humble hand the 
living proxy of all my country’s honored 
dead. 


THE CITIZEN AS A 
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Disclosure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 5, 1966 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
sert in the Recor the following article 
from the Chicago Daily News: 

DISCLOSURE 


(By Charles Nicodemus, of our Washington 
Bureau) 

WASHINGTON.—Rep. PAUL FINDLEY (R., III.) 
Wednesday disclosed the contents of secret 
defense communications relating West Ger- 
man threats to cancel the purchase of 3 
American-made destroyers if the U.S. failed 
to push its plans to buy a German automatic 
cannon that Frypier charges is substandard, 

The MDlinois Congressman said the mes- 
sages explain why Defense Sec. Robert S. 
McNamara agreed to the cannon procure- 
ment in the first place. And he said they 
show why McNamara still insists on going 
ahead with the purchase even though, FIND- 
Ley contends, the Army's own records show 
that U.S. weapons experts have been unable 
to make the gun perform up to American 
standards. 

FINDLEY made his disclosure in a House 
presentation, appearing in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rxconn Wednesday, in which he sug- 
gests that the U.S. Government “now has a 
golden opportunity to back out of the malo- 
dorous procurement” of the German-made 
cannon, designated the HS-820. 

FINDLEY noted that West German Chan- 
cellor Ludwig Erhard and his defense min- 
ister, Kai-Uwe von Hassel, are now visiting 
Washington, primarily to discuss German 
agreements to purchase U.S, weapons. 

FINDLEY observed that Erhard wishes to 
Postpone and reduce German purchases 
under the so-called offset agreement, because 
of the burden that pact places on the West 
Germany economy. 

He said that since the US. in turn, is 
seeking ways to reduce the outflow of Its dol- 
lars to Germany, “the obvious move would 
be to cancel the recent contract for the H.S. 
820," since “The gun cannot be made to 
work.” 

Under the offset program, which is highly 
unpopular in Germany, West Germany re- 
luctantly agreed in 1961 to buy $1.35 billion 
in U.S. munitions every 2 years, to offset the 
cost of maintaining America’s NATO troops 
in Germany. 

FınpLEY said the only reason the U.S. 
agreed to buy the German-made gun in the 
first place, in November 1964, was “to give 
West Germany some American arms business 
to quiet German domestic complaints about 
the offset agreement.” 

The U.S. needed a cannon in the 20-AIM. 
class, Fryoiey related. And Secretary McNa- 
mara pressured the Army into agreeing to 
buy the gun—which the U.S. had been test- 
ing unsuccessfully— to give von Hassel 
something to show the Bundestag (Parlia- 
ment),” Finpiey charged. 

The Illinois Republican noted that public 
announcement of the planned cannon pur- 
chase made it appear that the U.S, would 
not buy the gun unless the deficiencies 
found in the U.S. tests were corrected. 

And he recalled that while the tentative 
cannon buy and the destroyer purchase agree- 
ment were announced in the same joint Mc- 
Namara-Von Hassel communique, no connec- 
tion between the two procurements was in- 
dicated. 
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In reality, Puvotey said, “while the public 
and the Congress were not informed of it,” 
the United States had made a firm agree- 
ment to buy the cannon in return for Ger- 
man purchase of the destroyers. 

Finpiey said that in 1965, when Congress 
temporarily blocked funds for the further 
improvement and testing of the German gun, 
“the West.German Government became an- 
guished and angry.” 

FinpLEY disclosed that in a cable dated in 
January. 1965, the Defense Department was 
informed that Brig, Gen. Konrad Muehl- 
lehner, deputy to a high West German de- 
fense ministry official, had expressed his gov- 
ernment’s extreme displeasure at the U.S. 
failure to proceed with the final test 
program that was to precede quantity pur- 
chases by the United States of the German- 
made cannon. 

General Muehllehner was quoted as saying 
that American failure to buy the guns would 
make it difficult. for Erhard’s administration 
to defend its military budget, with its Amer- 
ican arms purchases, which was then pend- 
ing in the Bundestag. 

He further warned that failure to go 
through with the reciprocal agreement to buy 
the cannons “might affect the deal under 
which Germany is buying three U.S: missile- 
firing destroyers," FINDLEY revealed. 

In mse to a U.S, explanation that 
“politicians” in Congress were blocking funds 
for the German gun, in a “flap” connected 
with the proposed closure of the Springfield 

- (Mass.) Federal Arsenal, FINDLEY sald Gen- 
eral Muehllehner warned: 

“Remember that we too have politicians 
that we must satisfy.” 

FINDLEY, a GOP expert on NATO, has been 
attacking the proposed $150 million procure- 
ment of the 4,000 cannons and related equip- 
ment for more than 3 montha, on grounds 
that the gun still doesn't work properly. 

He said the previously unpublicized com- 
munications, which he obtained from sympa- 
thetic officials in the Pentagon, “may well be 
classified, although I do not know that to be 
the case.” 

He said he would not be surprised if they 
were classified, however -“ not because na- 
tional security requires their classification, 
but because they are an embarrassment to 
Defense Secretary McNamara.” 

FINDLEY Congress to probe the pro- 
curement, demand that McNamara reveal all 
United States-West German communica- 
tions dealing with the pending purchase, 
and “exert pressure“ on the Defense Secre- 
tary to cancel the 3-yenr buy after the first 
year's production, which Is already under- 
way. 


Pilot Report From Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 5, 1966 


Mr. UTT.. Mr. Speaker, an alert con- 
stituent of mine, Mr. Robert Sprague, 
has been kind enough to forward a copy 
of an article which appeared in the Avia- 
tion Week and Space Technology publi- 
cation. 

Comments made by the anonymous 
author of this article—an Air Force offi- 
cer serving in Vietnam—are so startling 
that I feel impelled to call them to the 
attention of my colleagues: 


Por Report From VIETNAM 


(The following letter was written to the 
Editor of AVIATION WEER & Space TECHNOL- 
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ogy by an Alir Force fighter-bomber pilot 
currently flying McDonnell F-4Cs in Viet- 
nam. We present it to our readers as the 
unexpurgated views of a pilot on the firing 
line. Because of its possible effect on the 
future of this officer’s military career, we are 
withholding his name and rank.—R.B.H;) 

I have been a subscriber to Aviation Week 
& Space Technology since 1960, but this is 
the first time I have had reason to write to 
the Editor. I am presently flying tactical 
fighters in South Vietnam, and it Is time that 
the facts be given concerning our operations 
here. By facts“ I mean the actualities of 
daily operations in this theater. Having no 
political goals, I have no myths to. perpetuate 
as do our “great white fathers” in Washing- 
ton. The war here in Vietnam has become 
a political football, an exercise in glowing 
reports, outstanding new records and prom- 
ises of the “turning tide.” 

First, the non-shortage“ of munitions. 
Looking at three jet fighter bases in Vietnam 
containing a total of over 12 fighter squad- 
rons, no 750-lb GP (general purpose) bombs 
are to be found. ‘The bombs used are 250-1b. 
MK. 81 and 500-lb. MK. 82, the Snakeye“ 
series, which can be dropped in either high 
or low drag form. 

MK. 61 SHORTCOMINGS 


The Mk. 82 is a fine weapon In its high- 
drag form, being accurate and having a fairly 
good blast effect. The Mk 81 is, at best, a 
nuisance charge. Since all the 81s I have 
seen have been low-drag, they must be 
dropped by dive bombing, from slant ranges 
of 4,000-8,000 ft. U.S: Air Force delivery 
qualifying criteria requires a CEA (circular 
error, average) of 140 fl. In our FAC (for- 
ward air controller) directed attacks, we are 
usually required to pin-point a small target 
such os a bunker or a thatched hut. Radio 
calis by the FAC are often heard such as 
"> nice bomb—put the next one about 10 
meters at 12 o'clock... .” 1e, a miss, but 
any pilot, fighter or bomber, can tell you 
that a 33-ft. bomb is damn fine shooting! 
A 750-1b. GP would: have blast-damaged. or 
destroyed the target at that proximity, a 
250 digs a neat hole nearby. 

We reccive equal amounts of 8Is and 82s, 
but there are no 750s available in Vietnam. 
They must be well hidden, for I have heard 
Mr. McNamara. state time and again that 
there is no shortage. This must be one of 
the Isolated exceptions” he mentions. 

Another case in point is 20-mm. HET (high 
explosive incendiary). Fighter squadrons 
have an authorized monthly expenditure of 
80,000 rounds. A quick look will show this 
large amount to be quite small: An F-4C, 
mounting a gun pod, carries 1,200 rounds, 
while an F-100D carries a total of 800 for its 
four cannon, This means that 70 F-4 sorties 
(seven per day for 10 days—or 10 per day for 
one week), or 100 F-100 sorties (nine per day 
for 12 dnys—or 15 per day for one week) 
would consume a month's supply if the pilots 
fired out their guns, Policy, dictates, how- 
ever, that pilots will be briefed om the short- 
age of 20-mm. ammunition, and will use it 
only when deemed absolutely necessary, by 
the flight leaders or the FAC. This places 
somewhat of a handicap on the weapons 
systems’ use. 

SORTIE RATES MISLEADING 


Sccond comes the matter of “filling 
squares.” Newspaper readers in the U.S. 
often read of our terrific sortie rate, or of the 
tonnage of bombs dropped. None of the 
prpers, however, haye taken the time to 
equate tonnage per sortie.. This manner 
sheds a new light on the picture. Taking a 
200-sortie day; about 300,000 Ib. of ordnance 
might be delivered. This breaks down to an 
average of 1,500 lb. per aircraft. That means 
an average load of two napalm, 4 Mk. 61s 
plus 800 rounds of 20-mm., or 3 Mk. 82s, 
This still sounds fair, until we realize that 
an F-4 could carry 18 Mk, 82s plus a gun 
pod, or 24 Mk. 82s without a gun, Le., about 
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12,000 Ib.; and an F-100 could carry 4 '750-Ib. 
GPs. or four napalm, plus its always-loaded 
20- mm. Now the true case appears, There 
is nothing more demoralizing than the sight 
of an F-4 taxiing out with nothing but a pair 
of 81s or 828 nestled among its ejector racks. 

However, it looks much better for the com- 
mander and the service concerned to show 
200 sorties on paper, even when 40 or 50 
would do the same job. It also helps in Con- 
gress when the services are fighting for their 
appropriations, for the one with the highest 
number. of sorties. obviously needs more 
money. 

Taking the F—4 again, we come to another 
fact. The I"-4C is perhaps the best inter- 
ceptor USAF has ever had. It is a credit to 
its designers. that it performs. so well as a 
fighter-bomber. But why do we risk the lives 
of two pilots on every sortie? The backseat 
man, as every F-4 driver readily admits, is 
basically an RO (radar observer), handling 
the radar and ECM during intercepts.. He 
Has no value at all in the back seat on an 
air-to-ground mission, where all the work is 
done by the front pilot. Some of the back- 
seaters on this base have resorted to taking 
along magazines ahd puzzles so as not to fall 
asleep during the mission. It is the addition 
of a valuable life into the battle zone that is 
needless. It is a second man to be lost if the 
aircraft is downed. There has been no rea- 
son given, except that there is a seat there, 
and.it must be filled.” Is someone being fed 
a false bill of goods? 

Third, we come to the matter of targeting, 
the effective use of the available power. 
When an article reads “structures destroyed” 
the definition means a straw-thatched hut. 
Boat“ means anything from a 12-ft. one- 
man dugout to slightly larger sampans. 
Bridge“ means a bamboo foot-bridge or a 
pair of logs felled across a stream: “Pack 
animal” means a water buffalo, cow or even 
a pig or goat. Let's face the facts. The VC 
are not anywhere strong enough to occupy 
any permanent dwellings, let alone operate 
any warships in the rivers. Any such would 
have been bombed long ago. 

To be sure, these. targets must be hit to 
keep Charlie“ on the run, but at such cost? 
A DIFFERENT TALLY 

We are using $300 napalm bombs, 8305 Mk. 
82s, $250 Mk. 81s, $2.45 20-mm. rounds, and 
much more expensive, newer ordnance. In 
addition, an F-4 uses 2,100 gal. of JP-4 per 
sortie, an F-100, 1,400 gal. Add to this the 
cost of every aircraft lost in the south, $2,- 
500,000 per F-4, $800,000 per F-100, plus the 
cost of a pilot's life (not in the Christian 
sense, an irreplaceable asset), two years of 
training and a $500,000 investment, and then 
make another tally sheet. 

A VC hutch is worth, at most, $20; a pack 
animal, maybe $100; a bridge, the sweat to 
fell a few trecs; a VC soldier—two days train- 
ing plus a solution to the population prob- 
lem. 

The loss of one aircraft or one pilot negates 
many months’ damage to the enemy. And 
what ts the solution given to the pilots? The 
pilots are briefed to raise their minimum 
altitudes, bomb from higher up, make fewer 
passes, drop all at once, back off. The re- 
sult—missions are refragged because the tar- 
get was not destroyed the first time. 


SAFETY, NOT VICTORY 


Flying safety has become the motto, not 
destroy the enemy. The pilots: are briefed 
that a loss is not worth the cost, and that 
violations of theater minimums will result in 
disciplinary action. Is this the way the 
pilots were briefed for the Tokyo raids, or the 
Ploesti attacks? I'll venture a “no” for that. 
Losses hurt then, maybe more than now, but 
the aircrews knew that the risk was worth 
the cost, even if lt meant 10 lives in a B-17. 

Here in Vietnam, and in much of the rest 
of the Air Force, the true professional sol- 
dier is dissatisfied with his job. It is not 
the problem of pay or advancement, but 
rather the manner in which he feels he is be- 
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ing used. The students of military strategy, 
the men who have come here to rain destruc- 
tion on the enemy by killing and destroying 
as much as they possibly can during every 
minute of combat, the men who are seeking 
& pride in their Job, the men who will follow 
u capable leader to the ends of the earth, 
und take over for him if need be, these men 
are leaving the service in ever-increasing 
numbers,. They are tired of flying their air- 
craft for minimum effect, tired of being told 
how “not” to fly their aircraft in combat by 
People who have less experience than they, 
tired of belonging to a Fly Safe” Air Force 
that has let the purpose of their existence 
fade into shadow, tired of self-styled experts, 
Such as political appointees, college profes- 
sors, social do-gooders and college students, 
trying to dictate basic military policy, and 
Succeeding. They are sick of a military sery- 
ice that beat the best the German and Japa- 
hese armies could throw at them, today too 
timid to even demand that the winner of a 
Weapons system competition, chosen best by 
& team of top generals be the one finally se- 
lected, today too timid to even state that 
the “people's choice’ is not necessarily a 
Military leader in theater operations. The 
Men who can see all this are leaving. 


ANOTHER ERA 


Perhaps these men belong to a bygone era. 
era where a military force was an entity 
led by professionals who merely took a gen- 
eral aim from the amateurs on the home 
front, but conducted their war as they knew 
it should be. An era where a country had 
the faith tn the military commander to let 
him fight his war his way, and not afraid of 
& “military takeover” because his every de- 
cision was not given an OK by his civilian 
Counterpart. 
Premier Ky, who has been harshly mocked 
Several cartoonists and editors, may have 
an answer. His idea of taking the war to 
the North has merit. He realizes that only 
Stepping on the fingers of the North Viet- 
names (and the Chinese) will merely slow 
their effort for a time. He knows they will 
never talk peace while they are still in a 
Position to win, and when you are carrying 
the battle to the enemy, fighting on his 
Ground, you are the one presently ahead. 
One of our former greats, perhaps the best 
turned out in the modern U.S, military, did 
it just Ky's way, by carrying the battle to 
the enemy, He stated, “From the Far East I 
tend you one single thought, one sole idea, 
Written in red on every beachhead from 
Australia to Tokyo. There is no substitute 
Tor victory.” 
He did not say “. the tide is turning.” 
—Name Withheld by Request. 


God’s Plan for Solving the Ghetto 
Problems—The Problem of Unemploy- 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 5, 1966 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr, Speaker, in these 
days of toil and turmoil in our large 
* , we have heard often the strident 
bices of extreme thought on both sides 
ot the issues of the day: Civil rights, 
Door schools, inadequate housing, unem- 
Ployment, and the like. In this din it is 
Tare that one can hear the soft tones of 
from that unimpeachable source 

ot great wisdom, the Holy Scripture. 
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Such a voice was heard recently in a 
sermon given by the Reverend J. Franklin 
Yount of the Concordia Lutheran 
Church, Akron, Ohio, and entitled 
God's Plan for Solving the Ghetto Prob- 
lems.” Under consent I include excerpts 
from the Reverend Yount’s fine sermon 
in the Appendix of today’s RECORD: 


Gop's PLAN FOR SOLVING THE GHETTO PROB- 
LEMS—THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


(Excerpts from sermon of J, Franklin Yount 
at Concordia Lutheran Church, Aug. 28, 
1966) 


I have already explalned to you from a 
number of Old Testament Scripture passages 
that God intended man to be a working 
member of the human family. God himself 
worked at the time of creation, and thus set 
the pattern for his creatures. Even though 
the Creator placed man in a Paradise here 
on earth, the Garden of Eden, still he in- 
structed man to “dress and keep it.” That 
was an order which required work. Thus 
He also prescribed for man a meaning and 
purpose in life. The same principles were 
applied in the New Testament times. Jesus 
Christ, God's own Son, testified to this fact 
when he said: My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work”. He too came into this world 
as a working member of society. In this way 
he also a good example for his 
followers, In spite of all hardships, dificul- 
ties, and oppositions, he persevered in his 
appointed task until his objective had been 
achieved. That is the reason for his final 
report to the Father who had sent him: “I 
have finished the work which thou gavest 
me to do”. 

The “Epistles” of the N.T. are simply let- 
ters from the Apostles of Jesus explaining 
to the early Christians how to apply the 
teachings of Christianity to the problems of 
daily living. Now listen to this admonition 
written by St, Paul to the Christians of 
Ephesus, one of the large cities of the world 
of that time: “Let him that stole steal no 
more, but rather let him labor, working 
with his hands the thing that is good, that 
he may have to give to him that needeth”. 
He must earn his livelihood by honest toil 
in a useful occupation, and thus provide for 
himself and family, and also try to have 
something left over with which to help other 
needy people. Now listen to another extract 
from the letter to the Christians of Thessi- 
lonica, one of the cities of ancient Greece, 
setting up some guide-lines for dally living. 
“We hear that there are some among you 
who are walking disorderly, working not at 
all, but who are busybodies. Now them 
that are such we command and exhort by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that with quietness 
they work, and eat their own bread," These 
words were written for city-dwellers of 2000 
years ago, but are equally applicable for 
various groups of our own day and land. 
such as Watts of Los Angeles and Hough of 
Cleveland, or any other cities where the so- 
called Ghettos exist. 

Note carefully how the words of the quoted 
texts fit the present situntion to a “T”. 
“Some walk among you disorderly”, that is, 
defying and resisting the lawful authorities; 
“working not at all”, even when they were 
able and could easily get jobs, but are busy- 
bodies”, no doubt marching and counter- 
marching, lottering and pllfering, breaking 
and stealing, burning and looting, Now what 
does he suggest as a solution for the prob- 
lem? “Now them that are such we com- 
mand and exhort by our Lord Jesus Christ 
that with quietness they work, and eat their 
own bread". He even lays down an ulti- 
matum: “If any will not work, neither shall 
they eat“. No work, no eats; no labor, no 
houses. The responsibility is placed squarely 
upon the idle people themselves, and the 
needed work is assigned to them. That is 
God's plan, Any modern program; whether 
city, state, or nation, to obtain the ap- 
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proval and blessing of Almighty God, and 
to meet with any measure of success, must 
necessarily obtain those same two elements: 
personal responsibility and productive labor. 

Under the present efforts for improve- 
ment of the Ghettos, the pictures which we 
regularly see on the TV and in the illus- 
trated publications, picture to our view a 
government worker taking a group of chil- 
dren by chartered bus out into the country 
so that they may see where the bottled milk 
which they drink really comes from; or lead- 
ing the teen-agers through the paces of a 
twisting dance, so that they can learn how 
to be sociable; or training the boys and young 
men how to develop their skills for use on 
the baseball and football fields; or how to 
handle their fists and deliver their punches 
in the prize-fighting arena. Those frills in 
education may be very good in themselves, 
especially to get more pleasure out of life, 
but they certainly do not remove the cause 
of poverty, or eliminate the dangers of the 
Ghetto. 

We sometimes wonder why we never see 
any pictures showing those unemployed peo- 
ple how to clean up the filth in their own 
back-yard; or how to scrub and paint the 
dirty houses in which they live; or how to 
repair or rebuild the broken-down steps; or 
how to beautify the premises in a general 
way. In that way they could both better 
their own living conditions, and at the same 
time develop skills which would enable them 
to obtain profitable employment from other 
people. 

The great hue and cry at the present time 
is for housing—bigger and better housing. 
In our larger cities this ordinarily means 
mammoth urban apartments, which call for 
a heap of money and a lot of manual labor. 
The system of government under which we 
operate pulls the money from the pockets of 
the ordinary citizens, and assigns the job 
of actual building to the big fat contractors, 
who get all the fatter from government con- 
tracts, while the people for whom they build 
get all the poorer. According to general 
practice the contractor, in order to avoid 
strikes and delay, hires only high-priced 
union labor, while the idle masses of the 
Ghetto do not get a Chinaman’s chance for 
employment. The contractors try to justify 
their action for such a policy by saying that 
“the Ghetto bums do not possess the skilis 
for such work“. Such a procedure may well 
take care of the housing shortage, but it 
certainly does not begin to solve the problem 
of unemployment, nor any other problems of 
the Ghetto for that matter. The only way 
to solve the problem of unemployment is to 
give work to the unemployed. High-priced 
labor can build houses only for those who 
are in the same income bracket. Any suc- 
cessful program must take into considera- 
tion the unemployed people of the commu- 
nity, and have them do the work of building. 
The only outaiders to be tolerated on the 
premises would be those who are doing the 
teaching and the guiding. The ultimatum 
laid down by the Lord God still stands: no 
houses for the Ghetto unless the idle people 
themselyes are willing to do the work. If 
hindrances are thrown in the way of such a 
policy, no matter whether by politicians, 
contractors, labor unions, or any other ob- 
structionists, our country ought to be wise 
enough and courageous enough to stand up 
again and say, “ours is a government of the 
people by the people, and for the people”, 
and not for the favored few. 

The only way to solve the problem of un- 
employment Is to give jobs to the unem- 
ployed, even though we must first teach them 
the necessary skills, The governor of our 
own state helped to dedicate and cpen such 
a training center in our neighboring city of 
Cleveland just a few weeks ago. Two days 
later it was bombed. By whom? Outlaws, 
of course. What is a system of ental 
education for anyway, if not to teach and 
train our people how to make a living for 
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themselves. Hear the resounding cry of 
Solomon to his own lazy people: “Go to the 
ant, thou sluggard, consider her ways and 
be wise’. Some say that the only skills that 
the average negro has for today’s work are 
skills of a domestic nature, for the home and 
the yard, for the farm and the field, such as 
cooking and cleaning, laundry, car-wash, etc. 
And how, pray tell, did they acquire those 
skills? To tell the truth, they inherited 
them from their forefathers, who were in 
turn taught and trained by the slave-holders 
of pre-civil war days. Surely the politicians, 
the educators, and the captains of industry 
of our own age can rise in nobility to the 
height of the slave-holder of yesterday, so 
as to teach negroes the skills that are needed 
for today’s world? Here you have the blue- 
print for a program which has been recom- 
mended by the Lord of creation, and which 
has been successful every time and in every 
land where it has been given an honest trial. 
Read the history of the Mormon clan which 
populated several of our western states a 
hundred or more years ago. Investigate the 
record of the pauper Waldensians who settled 
in Valdese, N.C. just a half century ago. Or 
go just a little farther south in our own 
immediate vicinity and study the habits of 
the Amish people. Many more examples 
could be cited. No poverty problem there. 
No idle people there. Practically no vice or 
crime of any kind. Very little discontent 
among the people. God bless all America in 
the same way. And he certainly will if we 
take his guiding hand, and trust in his never- 
falling promises. 


Rabbi Theodore Ross Aids the Search 
for Understanding in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 5, 1966 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Rabbi 
Theodore Ross, of Temple Sinai, in 
Forest Hills, N.Y., recently made a trip 
to Egypt in search of a slab of rock from 
Mt. Sinai. He was aided in his endeavor 
by the Egyptian Government and forged 
what we must hope will be one of many 
links of cooperation between the Jews 
and the Arabs. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following story of Rabbi 
Ross quest which appeared in the 
October 2, 1996, edition of the New York 
World Journal Tribune: 

A BRIDGE IN THe Miprast? 
(By Jean Heller) 

An American rabbi, in search of a piece of 
stone, may have punched a small opening 
through the wall between the Arab and 
Jewish worlds of the Middle East. 

“Nobody believed I could do it,” sald Rabbi 
Theodore Ross of Temple Sinai, a Reform 
Synagogue at 71-11 112th St., Forest Hills, 
Queens. “My congregation said I couldn't 
do it. Friends told me I couldn't do it. 
But I went ahead and did it anyway.” 

The stone Rabbi Ross sought, found and 
brought to the United States was a slab 
of granite from Mount Sinal in Egypt—taken 
from the spot where Moses is said to have 
stood to receive the Ten Commandments. 

“A lot of granite has been taken from 
that mountain,” the rabbi said, “but to my 
knowledge, this is the first time anyone has 
taken a slab for the express purpose of hay- 
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ing the commandments carved Into It for use 
ina house of worship.” 

Because Jewish tourists are not welcome 
in Arab nations, Rabbi Ross said he “half ex- 
pected” his application for a visa to be de- 
nied, 

“But when I told the Egyptian consul here 
what I wanted to do and why, he liked the 
idea,” the rabbi said. “From there on there 
never was a hitch.” 

Rabbi Ross called his expedition “a truly 
international venture with cooperation from 
Christian, Moslem and Jew.” 

Most of his team was Egyptian and for 
the six days they were at the mountain, 
they were quartered at a Greek Orthodox 
monastery. 

“I had Intended to take atone cutters with 
me,“ Rabbi Ross sald, but I decided against 
it. I felt a sense of delicacy about cutting 
into the mountain, so I decided to look for 
a loose piece of granite that could be lifted 
out.” 

The slab they found weighed 1,600 pounds 
and was carried the 8,000 feet from the top 
of the mountain in heat that ranged up to 
150 degrees. 

Rabbi Ross said he was sure it had come 
from where Moses stood, but added that the 
exact spot is not easy to find. 

Most people think that Mount Sinai is a 
single mountain sticking out of the Egyptian 
desert, but it isn’t,” he said. “Mount Sinai 
is actually a range of mountains. 

“The peak that Moses scaled is known 
simply as Gebel Musa—Moses’ Peak.” 

Back in the United States, the granite 
slab was turned over to a stone cutter and 
was broken into four pieces for two sets of 
tablets. 

"The tablets vary in thickness from two to 
four inches, and we're going to leave them 
just that way,” Rabbi Ross said. 

“The lettering was cut about one-half 
Inch into the stone and the only area that 
will be polished is the area right around the 
letters. The original tablets must have been 
rough stone, and ours will remain so.” 

One set of tablets will be placed over the 
pulpit in the temple's main sanctuary and 
the other will be placed on an exterlor wall. 

“Our congregation is only 10 years old, and 
in our first seven years we had no money to 
build a temple. So the First Presbyterian 
Church of Forest Hills let us worship there— 
for the entire seven years. 

Asked why the congregation spent several 
thousand dollars to send its 55-year-old rabbi 
to Egypt when it still needed money for its 
temple, Rabbi Ross said: 

“Those tablets are worth more to us than 
$400,000 worth of mortar and brick. 

“And if by this endeavor—the interna- 
tional and interfaith quest for these tab- 
lets—we have carved even a single handhold 
into the wall that tes Arab world from 
Jewish, then all the trouble, and the expense, 
will have been rewarded handsomely.” 


Mrs. Edith O’Keefe Susong, Publisher of 
the Greeneville, Tenn., Sun 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 5, 1966 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the schedule here in the Congress. I 
was unable to return to my district this 
past weekend, and I missed attending an 
open house for Mrs. Edith O'Keefe Su- 
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song, the publisher of the Greeneville, 
Tenn. Sun. The open house, held Sat- 
urday, October 1, honored Mrs. Susong 
on her remarkable career of 50 years in 
the newspaper business. 

Mrs. Susong’s half century of ac- 
complishments is an archive of service 
which will long be remembered. I wish 
very much that I could have been there 
in person to congratulate her and to 
thank her for all that she has done for 
us all, but since I could not, I include at 
this point in the Recoro several of the 
letters, including my own, that Mrs, Su- 
song received on her anniversary. I 
would also like to Insert Mrs. Susong's 
reminiscences and an editorial from the 
Knoxville, Tenn., Journal, 

I again extend my sincerest congratu- 
lations and best wishes to Mrs. Susong, 
and as she looks to the future, it is my 
hope that she will find continued suc- 
cess. 

The material follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNTTED STATES, 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 26, 1966. 

Dear Mers. SusonG: I am delighted to join 
a host of your many friends in extending my 
heartiest congratulations on the occasion of 
your Fiftieth Anniversary in the newspaper 
business. 

Greeneville, Greene County, the State of 
Tennessee, and the entire Country have In- 
deed been fortunate in haying the benefit 
of your fifty years of wise counsel and un- 
selfish devotion to public service. You have 
given of your time and energy to the cause 
of progress and to the betterment of man- 
kind. Your record of service is one that few 
achieve and one that deserves a sincere word 
of gratitude in behalf of those you have 
helped so generously throughout these years. 

You have not only seen Greeneville, 
Greene County, and the First District grow 
by leaps and bounds, but you have helped to 
bring about this growth. To know that one’s 
dreams have come to pass is very comforting 
and satisfying. 

Your planning for the One Hundredth An- 
niversary of your newspaper in 1979 is indica- 
tive of your realization that many things are 
yet to be accomplished, This clearly dem- 
onstrates your faith, your confidence, and 
your vision, 

During your tenure as Director of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Association 
and the Tennessee Press Association your 
ideas and suggestions were gratefully re- 
ceived and widely acclaimed. As a result 
of your work in these Associations, the whole 
newspaper industry has benefited. 

Another well-deserved honor in recogni- 
tion of your many contributions was your 
being named the most outstanding news- 
paper woman throughout the Country by 
the Women's Press Club tn Washington in 
1950. 

You are ta be commended for taking time 
out during these busy years to devote your- 
self to civic and community projects. Your 
having served as President of the Tennessee 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and as s 
Trustee of the General Federation of Women 
are other examples of your untiring devotion. 

I am extremely proud of your record and 
accomplishments. Your honors have been 
many, and you have deserved every one of 
them, Iam sure that the future holds many 
more wonderful things in store for you. 

I hope to see you Saturday during the 
Open House in your honor. Again, I extend 
my sincerest congratulations on this grand 
occasion, 

Sincerely, 
James H. QUILLEN. 
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THE ASSOCIATED PRESS, 
New York, September 22, 1966. 
Mrs. E. O. SUSONG, 
Publisher, the Greeneville Sun, 
Greenerille, Tenn. 

Dran Mars. Susonc: All of your many 
friends in The Associated Press join in con- 
gratulating you as you approach your 50th 
year in the newspaper business. It is a mile- 
Stone that should bring you great satisfac- 
tion. 

The greatest tribute a newspaper can at- 
tain is the respect and confidence of its 
readers. The Greenville Sun has served its 
community well and has won respect and 
confidence, This should be a great source of 
pride to you and should make your 50 years 
Of dedicated service to the journalism pro- 
fession seem very worthwhile. 

We look forward to many more years of 
association with you and your colleagues. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
W. GALLAGHER. 


TENNESSEE, EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Nashville, September 16, 1966. 
Mrs. E. O. SUSONG, 
Publisher, the Greeneville Daily Sun, 
Greeneville, Tenn. 

Drar Mas. Susonc: Our mutual friend, 
John M. Jones, has told me that on October 
1, you will complete fifty years in the news- 
paper business, and that appropriate cere- 
monies honoring the event will be held. 

I wish I could be there to take part, but 
since I cannot, I want to convey by means 
of this letter what those years have meant 
not only to your city and county, but to 
the whole state and the profession of jour- 
nalism which you have so ably served. 

The remarkable thing js that today, after 
all these years of dedicated service, you are 
still looking forward, not backward. In my 
mother’s old scrapbook, there is a quotation 
from Ralph Barton Perry: “Age should not 
have its face lifted, but rather tench the 
World to admire the marks of service.” 

If you have acquired any marks of service 
you have come by them honestly for there 
has been hardly a civic or charitable under- 
taking in your community that you have not 
served—hardly a cause that was in the pub- 
lic interest in which you did not willingly 
enlist and faithfully fight, 

The acclaim of the nation’s newspapers, of 
leaders of the field of politics, finance and 
the arts which have come to you in this 
busy half-century can hardly match the 
simple affection of those of us who have 
come to know and respect you here at home. 

May I congratulate you on a remarkable 
Career made rich and full by the lives you 
have touched. 

And may I wish for you many more fruitful 
years at the publisher's desk. 

Sincerely, 
Frank G. CLEMENT. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., 
October 1, 1966. 
Mrs. E. O. SUSONG, 
Publisher, the Greenville Daily Sun, 
Greenville, Tenn. 

Drar Mas. Susonc: A golden anniversary 
tor any reason is noteworthy, but I believe 
the anniversary of your 50 years in the news- 
Paper profession is one that is unparalleled— 
not for the span of time alone, but for the 
Accomplishments and contributions you have 
made. 

Serving as the perpetual “first Indy” of 
Journalism in Tennessee for these many 
years has, again, been an honor based moro 
On service than on longevity. As a lay ob- 
Server of the journalism profession, I can 
readily recognize these many contributions; 
Rnd, as one who is interested in the promo- 
tion of the State of Tennessee, I have 
Watched our state benefit from the national 
recognition your efforts haye brought us. 
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The groups and individuals who have 
benefited from your untiring efforts are 
manifold; I'm sure more numerous than you 
could imagine. 

I join the thousands who offer congratu- 
lations on this most pleasant occasion. Even 
more than congratulations, iet me say thank 
you for investing this half-century in Tennes- 
see's development and enrichment. 

I'm also happy that the ceremony mark- 
ing a carere of 50 years isn't marking 30“ to 
that career at the same time. I look forward 
forward to many more years of beneficial 
contributions from the First Lady of Tennes- 
see Journalism, 

Sincerely, 
BUFORD ELLINGTON. 


CONGRATULATIONS, MRS. SUSONG 


Today the staff of The Greeneville Sun, 
our neighbor paper, is staging an open house 
at its plant in honor of Mrs. Edith O'Keefe 
Susong's entry into the newspaper business 
50 years ago. 

The Knoxville Journal extends to Mrs. 
Susong cordial greetings and best wishes for 
many more years of public service for her 
newspuper, of which her son-in-law, John M. 
Jones, Is now publisher. 

Since every newspaper subcriber naturally 
feels that the publication for which he pays 
each week should reflect both his views and 
individual tastes, we know from experience 
that the task of no newspaper is easy. Every 
reader, in effect, feels that he is a member 
of the board of directors and is entitled to 
have both his general and special interests 
reported and even espoused as newspaper 
policy. 

This reader attitude may, by some thought- 
less newspaper publishers, be considered a 
cross which they must necessarily bear. Ac- 
tually it is this feeling of Joint ownership, 
or participation, through payment for every 
subscription that becomes a newspaper's 
greatest source of strength. Any newspaper 
which succeded In pleasing all of its readers 
all of the time could be certain of an early 
and untimely demise. 

Thus the 50 years in which Mrs, Susong 
has savored the joys and the discomforts of 
newspaper publishing and has seen her news- 
paper survive and grow attest to her success 
in pleasing enough of the people enough of 
the time to gather both size and vigor over 
the years, This is a fine achievement to con- 
template in retrospect and it augurs well for 
the future of The Greeneville Sun, 

We congratulate our neighbor! 

THANK Tov, GREENE COUNTY 
(By Edith O'Keefe Susong) 

Thank you, friends and neighbors, for fifty 
full and fruitful years, years filled with joy 
and also sadness, years of hard unrelenting 
labor and tireless effort, years that haye been 
most rewarding. 

I have had my ups and downs, but always I 
have had the happy feeling that all of you 
were right there along with me, and that 
we were working together as one for the 
growth and prosperity and upbuilding of our 
beloved county. From those first lean years 
when I could hardly pay my $50 a year rent 
you constantly renewed my courage and de- 
termination by your loyal support. 

I wonder if you realize what it has meant 
to me to hear you say “I'd rather miss a mal 
any day than a copy of the paper"? That 
kind of statement has been made to me lite- 
rally thousands of times and each time it has 
warmed the very cockles of my heart. 

And now as I approach the sunset of life, I 
look back over five decades and gratefully 
recall the many manifestations of kindness 
and friendship you have given me always. 

The words of a dear old silver haired friend 
from the foot of the mountains will ever be 
engraved in my memory, They were Golden 
Words to me. 
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He came into my office one dark day when 
a new battle was looming on the horizon. I 
was very despondent and almost hopeless 
and he must have seen it in my face as he 
gave me a broad smile and said “I just came 
in to tell you that all of us have talked it 
over and have decided to stick by Miss 
Edith.” And that is just what they did and 
not only his community, but many others 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
county. This morale builder enabled me to 
win not only that battle, but others that 
were to come. It smoothed many a rough 
and stony path for me. Small wonder that 
I think Greene County is the Garden Spot of 
the World inhabited by the world’s finest and 
am more thankful with each passing day that 
the roots of my destiny have been so firmly 
planted here. 

The people of Greene County are my peo- 
ple. Shoulder to shoulder we face the Past, 
the Present and the Future in a world of 
Fear, Confusion and Challenge. Thank you, 
my good comrades, for my Golden Yesterdays 
and the shining faith I hold for Tomorrow, 
AND THE Roses Have BLOOMED AND 

BLOOMED—REMINISCENCES OF 50 YEARS AS A 

NEWSPAPER PUBLISHER 

(By Edith O'Keefe Susong) 

Anyone caught in the heavy “Coming 
Home” traffic in Greeneville any afternoon in 
1966 would find it hard to picture the quiet 
even pace of the Greeneville of fifty years 
ago. The difference is as startling as that 
between the old two page press on which my 
newspaper was printed in 1916 and the hand- 
some thirty two page offset press with four 
pages in full color which we are installing in 
the Sun plant in the near future. 

The radical changes that have taken place 
in this period of time, the buildings that 
have been torn down, the new ones erected, 
the real estate transfers that amount to 
more in a week that were then made in a 
year are astounding. The whole change of 
tempo is unbelievable. 

Fifty years ago Greeneville was a pleasant 
small town of 3775 with many picturesque 
old homes reminiscent of the days when the 
village was first carved out of the wilderness. 

There were still horse drawn vehicles to be 
seen amid traffic slowly moving through the 
town. The business section consisted of a 
comparatively small number of stores on 
Main and Depot Streets. 

The wide spreading Banner Tobacco Ware- 
house still occupied a strategic spot on Depot 
Street and the Adams Warehouse was in the 
next block. There were two banks, the First 
National and the Greene County, three 
schools, two white and one colored. The 
Greeneville Hospital had opened its doors in 
1913 and was the only hospital serving the 
town and county. 

The economy of the county depended en- 
tirely on tobacco. Everybody waited with 
bated breath for the opening of the market. 
If prices were high they paid their bills and 
made new purchases. If prices were low 
(some times they were as low as 3 cents per 
pound) everybody was hard up and debts 
piled up again. 

There was no Pet Milk Company, no Kraft 
Cheese Company to add to the tobacco in- 
come, Farmers sold wheat and corn and hay 
and chickens and turkeys and eggs. There 
were no chain stores, no shopping centers, no 
residential additions, no flourishing plants 
with big payrolls. 

The Austin Company was operating and 
the Brown Manufacturing Company made 
pills and calendars. The Lamons Wagon 
Company was still making fine farm wagons 
and the Hood Chair Company had been es- 
tablished but there was very little income 
from industry. 

People were careful and thrifty and got 
along surprisingly well without any kind of 
government aid. Few of them had luxuries, 
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but the rank and file lived comfortably and 
well. 

In June D. P. Mason who served as mayor 
for 50 many years had been elected. The 
aldermen then on the board were C. W. Allen, 
L. H. Trim, N. T. Howard and W. H. Thomp- 
son. All these men were outstanding citi- 
zens of the town with its welfare at heart. 

This, then, was the environment in which 
I launched my newspaper career fifty years 
ago today, It was, of course, a most impor- 
tant milestone in my life. 

October 1, 1916 dawned bright and clear, a 
typical October day, with the leaves just be- 
ginning to turn everywhere, the air crisp and 
cool with just enough zip to make walking 
delightful. 

I tripped down the two blocks to the loca- 
tlon of my plant“ with wings on my feet. 
I had a mortgage for $4,000 in my hand, but 
I also had a means of livelihood for my two 
children and I was ready to go to work with a 
will, 

Nothing could prove more definitely the 
truth of that old saying, “Where ignorance is 
bliss, ‘tis folly to be wise” than the zest and 
enthusiasm I felt on that sunny morning so 
long ago. I simply did not know! 

Had I realized how utterly impossible was 
the task I was undertaking, I'd have turned 
at the door and fied, and some one else would 
be giving Greene County a newspaper today. 
But since I had no slightest comprehension 
of what I was trying to do I breezed gally in, 
greeted the two employees, and prepared to 
take over. 

The equipment of the weekly Democrat 
was located on the ground floor in the upper 
corner of the Wheatly Building on the corner 
of Main and Summer Streets. 

It was utterly and absolutely ante diluvian, 
a few cases of worn type, two ancient job 
presses, and a two page Country Campbell 
press. Power was furnished by a most el- 
derly gasoline engine. 

Any person in his right mind would have 
been too depressed to start even, but I had 
never been in a newspaper office so I had no 
means of comparison, It meant nothing to 
me that both the prosperous opposing papers 
Were in well lighted buildings on Depot Street 
with efficient type setting machines, and 
modern fast presses, to say nothing of their 
haying twice as much circulation as I had. 

In view of these circumstances it was not 
surprising that one of my competitors came 
out that first week with the statement, The 
Greeneville Democrat is now being managed 
by a woman. It will not be allve when the 
roses bloom again.” I think most of the 
people In the county concurred in that belief 
though they were too polite to tell me so. 

Remember this was before World War I. 
It was then that the remarkable discovery 
Was made that women were fully capable of 
doing the work of the fighting men, and do- 
ing it well. But in 1916 women were con- 
sidered too dumb for any kind of adminis- 
trative work. It was all right for them to 
teach school or give music lessons or look 
after children or sew for a living, but for 
any woman to have the arrogance to under- 
take to run a newspaper was simply beyond 
belief. 

I soon found that there was a penalty at- 
tached to this idea. A man would come in 
to renew his subscription which was only a 
dollar & year. He would give me an icy stare 
and begin looking around and then say, “Hey 
Sister, where's your Pap,” and when Pap did 
not show up to take the money he would not 
entrust it to any female, I was subjected 
many times to the painful experience of see- 
ing that precious dollar I needed so badly 
walk out of my office. 

To say I worked hard is the under state- 
ment of the year. I wrote all the news, wrote 
and sold the advertising, kept the books, did 
the collecting. When my employees were 
busy with the job presses I would run two 
pages of the paper through my lumbering 
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Country Campbell, take it out and run it 
through again, fold them all by hand, address 


them by hand, roll them up and take them 


to the post office alone and unaided, This is 
not as big a job as one might think since I 
had only 650 subscribers. In my leisure time 
I fed the job presses and on occasion I ac- 
tually “swept out”. 

I soon realized that If I was to make any 
progress I must have some new equipment 
My first purchase was a second hand motor 
which cost $60. The day it replaced that 
smelly, cantankerous gasoline engine I was 
radiant. I felt that at last I was “on my 
way". 

Nobody knows how much I wanted a type 
setting machine, but I knew if I were going to 
buy such high faluting machinery as second 
hand motors and second hand linotypes I had 
to discover some gimmick to bring in addi- 
tional revenue, so I decided to get out a spe- 
cial edition for a Shrine Convention that was 
being held in Greenevilie. Can you imagine 
trying to get out a special edition with a 
hand set paper? I can’t now but I sold a 
double page spread of advertising and it 
looked pretty good to me. I gave my five 
year old son an armful of papers to peddie 
on the streets. I am sure this was as hard 
for him as it was for me but we both plowed 
ahead. 

I was eager to get more subscribers so I 
put my two children in the car and we went 
up one road and down another. I'll never 
forget how kind and gracious people were 
to us, Whether they wanted the paper or 
not they bought it as they could not bear 
to cloud the hopes of that ambitious trio by 
turning us down and we were much en- 
couraged. We also had a lot of fun as we 
chose lovely spots where we enjoyed the 
picnic lunch I had prepared to take with us 
and made many new friends. 

Every day was full of activity and time 
sped by until 1920 dawned, In May of that 
year I had a real shot in the arm as I heard 
on good authority that one of my competi- 
tors was going to suspend publication and 
close his doors and exactly four and a half 
yeurs after I had plunged into the icy sea of 
journalism that is what happened. 

Never in my life had I wanted anything 
as much as I wanted that plant. I knew I 
MUST have it. Though I had been care- 
fully hoarding my pennies I did not have 
nearly enough money to swing the deal, but 
I borrowed some more and bought it on the 
installment plan. This enabled me to move 
to a larger location and have a better lino- 
type and a really efficient press for the first 
time. I was now in the Smith Building on 
Depot Street. 

Six months later the other paper in town 
also stopped publication and closed up. I 
knew I had to have this one also to merge 
with the other two, but it was nearly two 
weeks before I could work it out. The pur- 
chase price was so high I simply could not 
reach It, so I induced my indulgent parents, 
W. H. O'Keefe and Quincy Marshall O'Keefe, 
to go in with me and buy it. My mother who 
had always had a yen to try serious writing 
was all for it, but my father was harder to 
persuade. He did not think much of the 
newspaper business and wanted no part of it. 
Our combined efforts, however, finally wore 
him down and he agreed to try it for six 
months only. He came in and our paper be- 
came the Democrat-Sun, a name which it 
bore for some years until we decided to 
shorten it to the Sun. 

My father became business manager and 
my mother wrote editoriais which were much 
enjoyed and a delightful column which she 
called “The QMO Column”. 

On one occasion when we were conducting 
& survey in regard to features to find out 
which was most popular QMO tied with one 
of the comics for first place, and people who 
liked it still call for extra copies which we 
unfortunately cannot supply. 
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This released me from a lot of work I had 
been doing and enabled me to give more 
time to improving the quality of the paper 
and making other changes. 

Mr. W. A. Kennon, a newspaper man of 
long experience, who was operating the Dem- 
ocrat when I first took over became super- 
intendent of the merged newspaper and 
served in this capacity until his death, He 
gave me invaluable aid from the first by 
teaching me rudiments of the newspaper 
business of which I knew nothing. 

With the purchase of the last paper Hugh 
Smith came into the picture. He took over 
the advertising and was a tower of strength 
from the first. Without the very fine heip 
of these two able men who assisted me in 
carrying on the newspaper story in Greene- 
ville might haye been entirely different. 
Their help and advice gave me encourage- 
ment and assurance and I shall be forever 
grateful to them for It, 

In 1922 we built our present building on 
Main Street which has been renovated and 
enlarged three times. We are now in the 
process of knocking out walla and adding 
space to take care of the big new 32 page 
press we have bought, This is the sixth 
press we have owned, The first was a two 
page Country Campbell, the next a four page 
Babcock, When we built our new building 
we put in a Duplex Model A, but growth 
of the business made the eight page press 
too small so we replaced it with a sixteen 
page Duplex. The big Goss press we are now 
using will take care of 24 pages, and the new 
Goss Urbanite which ts on order will print 32, 

Another assistant that came on soon after 
we moved into our bullding was Ruth Keller 
who has been our hard working society re- 
porter and Woman’s Editor for a long perlod 
of time and added much to the interest of the 
paper. 

We had a most active Chamber of Com- 
merce under the direction of W. H. Kiser, 
one of the most public spirited men that ever 
lived in the county. He, W. C. Waddell, and 
Jimmy Rader and others realizing what a 
boon the Pet Milk Company plant would be 
here, set in motion a drive to secure one, 
They wanted to provide extra Income for 
the farmers and at the same time build up 
the soil depleted by years and years of raising 
tobacco, 

I was sold on the idea from the beginning 
and almost stopped work devoting practi- 
cally all my time to getting it, Meeting after 
meeting was held throughout the county 
trying to induce our people to buy fine, ex- 
pensive cows. Finally the Pet Milk Com- 
pany built a plant in Greeneville and one 
of the proudest days of my life was the day 
it was opened and I was asked to pour the 
first can of milk. 

I soon found that a partisan newspaper 
had no place in a small town. It serves 
only to engender bitterness and division 
among the people who should be working 
together as one man for the benefit of the 
community as a whole. 

Our merged newspaper has been inde- 
pendent and we have tried to bring the 
people together urging them to consider 
that all of us are primarily Greene Coun- 
tians, rather than urban and rural and 
democrats and republicans, and that we 
should all unite and work together: 

Our newspaper has always worked tlre- 
lessly for the benefit of our town and county 
and done everything we possibly could for 
churches, schools, scouting, United Fund, 
civic clubs, Ruritan clubs, Band Boosters, 
sports, Little Theatre, Anything that has 
seemed to promise something worth while 
for Greene County we have enthusiastically 
supported. 

There are many citizens gone to thelr 
reward who should be listed on the Honor 
Roll of these last fifty years. Such a man 
was Clyde B. Austin, who as a very young 
man organized the Burley Association to 
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promote the growth of the Greeneville To- 
bacco Market and the Greene County Foun- 
dation which has been largely responsible 
for the industrial development of the coun- 
ty. The Tobacco Experiment Station and 
the Clyde Austin Camp which is so much 
enjoyed by the young people of the whole 
area were also due to him, and there are 
Many others. I should lke to list all of 
their names here but there are so many that 
I might omit one. Unselfishly they gave lib- 
erally of their time and energy and means 
to give every material aid to this community 
and all of us honor their memory. It was 
a real privileg to be associated with them. 

In 1937 I lost my father and had to return 
to the drudgery of bookkeeping which is cer- 
tainly NOT my talent, but I struggled along 
until 1945 when a fortunate circumstance 
added my son-in-law, John M. Jones, to the 
Sun staff. He came to stay a year only, 
but before the time was out he became an 
ardent Greene County booster. He believed 
80 firmly in the bright future of the com- 
munity that he decided to buy an interest 
in the paper and thus became my partner. 

In fifty years our circulation has grown 
from 65 to 11,410; our press from 2 pages 
to thirty-two, our staff from two to forty, 
all wonderful talented young people and 
Greene County enthusiasts. At the same 
time the population of the town has gone 
from 3,775 to 14,060 (with more than 20,000 
in Greater Greeneville (counting the people 
@round the edges of the town outside the 
corporate limits.) Greene County popula- 
tion is now more than 42,000. 

As I look over the business section of the 
town as it was then I realize that most of the 
names that were there in 1916 have long ago 
disappeared. The small Humphreys grocery 
Store on Depot Street has become the vast 
chain of Super Dollar Markets. The Bernard 
tobacco warehouses are still operating, one in 
the same place. The Banner and Adams 
houses are in new locations and under differ- 
ent ent. The Waddell Hardware 
Store, Doughty Stephens, Lancaster's, Rhea 
Poral Company, Greene County Motor Co., 
City Garage and Hotel Brumley are still 
flourishing but all of them are being operated 
by the second generation of the families that 
founded them. This is the sad but inevitable 
result of the passage of time. 

I feel that the newspaper I nursed along 
80 laboriously for so Many years is now in 
fafe and capable hands. My son-in-law and 
Partner, John M. Jones, and our fine man- 
aging editor, Ken Hood, together with an 
Outstanding staff whose loyalty, efficlency 
and industry have played such a large part in 
Making the paper what it Is today have 
Breat plans for growth and expansion of 
Which I approve whole heartedly. 

In addition I have three stalwart grand- 
sons all of whom have had a chance to study 
u newspaper by working in the plant. If 
they should decide to go into journalism the 
decision would be made with their eyes wide 


My hope is that they will see in news- 
Paper business a profession that is not only 
Stimulating and inspiring but one that offers 
unequalled opportunity for stewardship, 

I could not ask for them a future more 
Tewarding. Should they become dedicated 
newspapermen, and I trust that they will, 
they would probably never acquire great 
Wealth, but they should be able to make a 

ving and what could be more exciting, more 
challenging than to be always in the thick 
of and a chronicler of current history 
üs it happens? 

Today I am looking back over Fifty Years, 
years of memories of hard days and happy 
Ones, days of discouragement and satisfac- 

days of struggle and inspiration. As I 
Teview them I am overwhelmed with nostal- 
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gia on this first day of October, nineteen 
hundred and sixty six... with eager antici- 
pation I shall begin tomorrow on fifty more. 


Sime’s of the Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 5, 1966 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
August 24 issue of the West Valley Times, 
published in my congressional district, 
Leonard Sime has written a most inter- 
esting article under his byline Sime's 
of the Times.” It gives every American 
much upon which to reflect and I there- 
fore commend it to the attention of the 
entire House. The article follows: 

BIME’S oF THE TIMES 
(By Leonard Sime) 


It may just well be that we Americans 
have allowed the doing of a good deed be- 
come a bad habit. 

We wanted to help the many nations of 
the world that were in trouble. 

So, since World War II, we have given 
away $122 billion of our tax dollars to a total 
of more than 100 countries. 

We were the strongest nation in the world, 
then, We could afford to play the role of big 
brother. 

The tune has changed, however. 

Our nation’s gold reserves have been de- 
pleted by $8.4 billion, from $21.9 billion just 
10 years ago, to $13.5 billion today, Ten 
years ago, the rest of the world held a total of 
just $14.3 billion in gold reserves. Today, 
the other countries have $27.3 billion in gold 
tucked under their mattress. 

Our dollar isn’t worth what it used to be, 
therefore. Inflation is running rampant in 
the states. Even poor India is suggesting a 
world-wide devaluation of the U.S. dollar. 

Charity is a noble virtue, of course. But 
possibly it’s time to practice it at home, else 
soon we won't be strong enough to give it to 
our neighbors. 

We've lost the respect of many nations, 
with our big give-away in the attempt to buy 
friendship for our way of life. 

France, biggest recipient of our dollar 
friendship, having taken $9.41 billion, now 
looks down her noble nose at us, wants us 
out of her lands. 

Our personal income taxes have risen to 
fearful heights, endangering the innermost 
muscles of America, ite purchasing power and 
its ability to save for capital development. 

It’s time to give ourselves a look In the 
mouth of our own horse. 

We live in a world of two major opposing 
theories of human society, Communism snd 
Free Enterprise. 

There are many differences, of course. 

To understand the seriousness of our pres- 
ent plight, however, one difference is enough 
to talk about here, 

Communism is a materialistic system, 
whereby things, not ideas, are most impor- 
tant. It hinges on the thought that if you 
divide up all the wealth and dole it out in 
even portions to all, all will have plenty and 
happiness will ensue. 

In America, happiness is not guaranteed, 
simply the freedom to pursue it, each of us 
in our own way. 

In America, Free Enterprise offers the in- 
centive of free action to do what one chooses, 
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earn according to his capabilities, according 
to the hardness with which he wants to work. 

Communism puts the emphasis on divid- 
ing up the loawes of bread, the shoes, the 
whatever. 

Free Enterprise puts the emphasis on in- 
itiative, talent, willingness to produce. 

For a couple of hundred years, our way 
proved to be the finest way in the world. 
We were winners, all the way, in the com- 
petition for achievement throughout the 
world. 

When we stepped into the give-away. 
divide-up-the-things system of foreign aid, 
we went into a nosedive that has drained our 
strengths, lost respect from many other na- 
tions and has not cured the ill that was 
initially the reason for our helping hand. 

By giving away food and machines and 
things, we only convinced many nations (and 
many Americans) that we were generous and 
a wee bit crazy. 

Its apparent now that we convinced no 
one that they should model their nation 
after ours. 

Some of these things will be solved if: 

We tell the rest of the world they've got. 
Say, just one more year of aspirin to cure 
their headache. Then, we stop all foreign 
give-away aid, material and dollar-wise, ex- 
cept for military where the fights still need 
winning. 

We then tell the rest of the world that we 
believe it is ideas, not material things, that 
can help men better themselves. 

We then tell the rest of the world that we 
will furnish, say, 10 times as much technica] 
guidance in the form of skilled Americans on 
the scene anywhere, to teach, to guide, to 
train. But no more money or things. The 
other nations would have to stand on their 
own two feet and produce for their own 
economies, 

The method would create lots of new jobs, 
at least as many, possibly more, than those 
lost through the cut-off of the giveaway de- 
partments of government. 

We could bank most of the salary of each 
overseas American expert for him here, at 
home, keeping American wealth to help re- 
build America. The forced sayings would 
help develop a few more capitalists out of a 
few more Americans, 

Instead of giving away $3.4 billion this 
year, as the Administration wants to do, we 
could simply cut our national budget by # 
few billion, maybe lower income taxes. 

We should demand repayment of all Amer- 
ican loans to other countries, with interest. 
We should demand it in the form of gold 
bullion. 

This method would give other nations the 
benefit of our truly best, not simply the re- 
sults of it, 

This method would restore respect in the 
eyes of others, and in our own eyes, too. 

This method would keep the aspirin at 
home to help cure the cockeyed headache 
we've caused ourselves through an attempt 
to beat Communism by playing its rules, try- 
ing the division of wealth on the basis that 
material things are of first importance, rather 
than following our own system, on the basis 
that freedom to do, courage to do, willingness 
to learn and work and use brains along with 
muscles. 

‘This is the year of decision. 

We must decide if we still want to be 
Americans in the American way, giving only 
of our best to ourselves and to others, or 
whether we want to keep on with our indul- 
gence and short-sighted muddying of our 
feet in the Communist way, rob the rich to 
pay the poor, divide up material wealth, buy 
happiness with wheat, TV sets and other 
little things. 

For, in playing the game of life, the old 
raie every poker player knows sun hoics 


e: 
Never try to beat the other guy at his game. 
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Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, on September 19, we considered 
S. 3423, which would have permitted the 
acceptance by the Department of the 
Interior of a gift from Mrs. Jouett 
Shouse and the American Symphony 
Orchestra League of approximately 100 
acres of extremely valuable parkland in 
northern Virginia for use as a park for 
the performing arts and other educa- 
tional programs. 

I was shocked, Mr. Speaker, that we 
failed to obtain the required two-thirds 
majority under suspension of the rules 
to gain unqualified acceptance of this 
magnificent gift. I am pleased that we 
now have been granted a rule by the 
Rules Committee so we can reconsider 
this measure, and I urge my colleagues 
who may not have fully understood the 
value of this gift to our metropolitan 
area and to the Nation, to reconsider 
their earlier vote and adopt this measure 
without delay. 

In this connection, I request permis- 
sion to insert a very good article, by the 
music critic of the Washington Star 
newspaper, which appeared in the Sun- 
day Star this week. Mr. Irving Lowens 
has most aptly described the situation we 
face, and joins me in urging adoption of 
S. 3423 by the House. 

The article follows in full: 

Mvsic: Wour Trap CULTURAL Parr STILL Has 
A CHANCE 
(By Irving Owens) 

Last Sept. 19, a Senate-passed bill to pro- 
vide for the establishment, at Wolf Trap Farm 
in Fairfax County, Va., of “a park for the per- 
forming arts and related educational pro- 
grams” came up for discussion in the House 
under a suspension of the rules. The pur- 
pose of the bill was to enable the Secretary 
of the Interior to accept donations from Mrs. 
Jouett Shouse and the American Symphony 
Orchestra League of nearly 100 acres of val- 
uable rolling land. Mrs. Shouse also offered 
$1.75 million in cash to offset the cost of 
erecting an outdoor concert facility. Wolf 
Trap Farm Park, which was to be its title, 
was to be administered by the National Park 
Service. 

Had the bill passed and been signed by the 
President, the American people would have 
had its first national park devoted to the 
arts, an extraordinary idea developed by Mrs. 
Shouse, member of the executive boards of 
the Washington National Symphony, the 
American Symphony Orchestra League, and 
the Kennedy Center, and long one of Wash- 
ington's most enlightened music patrons. 

Perhaps too much attention has been fo- 
cused on the auditorium, one of the least 
novel aspects of the proposed park. In any 
facility devoted to the performing arts, there 
should be a place to give concerts. Another 
aspect of the gift fires my imagination—the 
fact that at Wolf Trap Farm, there will be 
modest cottages where composers, authors 
and all workers in the arts can pursue their 
creative activity in peace and quiet. 

UNIQUE ESTABLISHMENT 


In effect, what Mrs. Shouse seems to be 
offering is @ unique combination of the 
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Tanglewood and the MacDowell Colony ideas. 
At Tanglewood (along with the public con- 
certs, the Boston Symphony Orchestra has 
its summer headquarters and serves as an 
educational institution, offering courses and 
general intellectual stimulation to vast num- 
bers of people; at Wolf Trap Farm, the Amer- 
ican Symphony Orchestra League, represent- 
ing all the country’s orchestras, would be 
the yenr-round resident organization. One 
turned down S. 3423. The final vote was 195 
yeas and 105 nays; it seems that suspension 
of the rules calls for a two-thirds majority. 
Thus the bill missed passage by five votes. 

The debate was very instructive, The op- 
position began with Rep. Gross, R.-Iowa, 
who objected because the government would 
have to build an access road to Wolf Trap 
Farm Road, and failed to see any necessity 
for the establishment of a so-called cul- 
tural center In Virginia, only a few miles 
from the new Kennedy Cultural Center that 
is being built, and in competition with what 
I understand to be a private enterprise sym- 
phony-play center in nearby Maryland.” 

“I do not see how the Maryland private 
enterprise operation can continue if there 
is to be this competition in Virginia in addi- 
tion to the Kennedy Cultural Center,” Gross 
added, 

Rep. FALLON, D.-Md., then could look for 
valuable enrichments to the area's cultural 
Ute from this dynamic organization. At 
Peterborough, N.H. (thanks to the vision 
of Edward and Marian MacDowell), creative 
workers in the arts haye found a haven of 

in which to pursue their careers un- 
disturbed by the cares of the world for well 
over half a century, and the gain in terms 
of art is incalculable; at Wolf Trap Farm, 
they would have the same opportunity, and 
in addition, they would be no more than 30 
minutes away from the magnificent research 
facilities and the rich cultural life of the 
nation’s capital. 

Since accepting the gift would cost the 
government a mere pittance and would give 
the arts, the city and the nation an invalu- 
able asset. it is difficult to imagine any seri- 
ous Congressional opposition to it. And 
there was no serious opposition. 

Nevertheless, the House took up the torch. 
He agreed wholeheartedly with Gross’s 
points and added an additional one: “If it 
is a gift, it has too many strings attached 
to it.” 

Rep. ScHEUER, D.-N-Y., amiably suggested 
that Wolf Trap Farm Park should be given 
to the National Council on the Arts and not 
the Department of the Interior, but he voted 
for the bill. 

MORE OPPOSITION VIEWS 


Rep. Marmas, R.-Md., objected to the lo- 
cation, asking: “Are we accepting another 
Dulles site’ which is going to be incon- 
venient for people to get to?” 

The p ts of the bill, apparently 
taken aback at the vehemence of the opposi- 
tion, put up a good fight. Rep. O'BRIEN, 
D.-N. X., for example, in answer to Gross, sald: 

“I realize it is a very bad piece of casting 
for me to be speaking today for a cultural 
center. I do not care very much about ballet. 
I am sort of a peasant. I do not even like 
clambakes. However, Mr. Speaker, I have 
devoted a great many years in this House to 
supporting legislation which will provide 
recreation for the American people. I find it 
very strange at this 11th hour, when we have 
an opportunity to build something at mini- 
mum government expense, to say to the 
donor, ‘We are going to throw your offer back 
in your teeth because some day we might 
need a new highway.“ 

Rep. TayLog, D.-N.C., speaking for the 
House committee which studied Mrs. 
Shouse's proposal noted that he and his 
colleagues had “paid particular attention to 
the question as to whether the creation of 
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this cultural park would be justified in view 
of the existence of Constitution Hall, Lisner 
Auditorium, and other facilities in Washing- 
ton and the advanced plans for the Kennedy 
Cultural Center and the Columbia Center. 
In view of the fact that nearly 2.25 million 
people now live in the Washington metro- 
politan area, it was the opinion of the com- 
mittee that there is a real need for the new 
park and that if reasonable care is taken 
in arranging programs, this park will comple- 
ment the others and not be a competitor.” 

As to Maruats’ point about the “incon- 
venience” of Wolf Trap Farm, Rep. BROYHILL; 
R.-Va., pointed out that It Is “approximately 
13 miles from downtown Washington, in 
what I believe is one of the most convenient 
locations in the entire metropolitan area of 
Washington. It should not necessitate con- 
struction of any more highways or access 
roads. It is located very close to the inter- 
change of the Dulles access road and the 
circumferential highway, a few thousand feet 
from Route 66, from Route 123, and the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway. As 
I say, we could not find a more convenient 
location to make it accessible to a large num- 
ber of people here in the metropolitan area 
of Washington.” 


FALLON'S CLAIM DISPUTED 


Unfortunately, there was no strong re- 
buttal of Fatton’s claim that strings“ were 
attached to the offer, What he was referring 
to primarily was an agreement between the 
government and the donors executed last 
May under which the land would go back 
to its former owners If the government uses 
it for something other than the proposed 
cultural park, If the gift was administred 

to S. 3423—as it certainly would 
be if the bill is enacted by the Congress— 
there would be no possibility of reversion. 

And even though the donors would have no 
right to approve or disapprove the park's pol- 
icies or the manner in which it would be 
operated, Fallon stated, without contradic- 
tion, that “if the donors decided at some 
later date that they did not approve of what 
the government did for improving the site, 
or if they disagreed with governmental poll- 
cles regarding its operations, the property 
would reyert to the donors or their heirs,” 
an amazing demonstration of total 
inaccuracy, 

FALLON also objected to the fact that the 
agreement between the donors and the gov- 
ernment calls for action during this session 
of the Congress, seeing in this some dark plot 
to bill the government. In actual fact, the 
provision exists because the deeds to the 
property have been executed in favor of the 
U.S. since last May and placed in escrow in 
order to ensure that the gifts will be effective 
if Congress accepts them. Unless a time limi- 
tation were placed on the adoption of en- 
abling legislation, the would be tied 
up indefinitely, an unreasonable thing to ask 
of any philanthropist. 

Fortunately, the House will get another 
chance to vote on the bill, On Sept. 21, the 
House Rules Committee cleared the bill for 
later passage under circumstances requiring 
only a simple majority for passage. 

In view of the 195-105 favorable vote Sept. 
19, future passage without difficulty would 
seem Indicated, but there is many a slip be- 
twixt a bill and a law. To my mind, the 
House acted in an extraordinarily short- 
sighted manner in turning down the Wolf 
Trap Farm Park offer, and quite contrary to 
the best interesta of the country. 

It is indeed lucky that there is still an 
opportunity to repair the damage, and this 
should be done as quickly and as enthusi- 
astically as possible. And while caution ls 
an admirable trait, it is regrettable that S 
public-spirited and patriotic citizen offering 
great gifts should be received by our law- 
makers with such suspicion and so dis- 
courteously. 


October 5, 1966 
Statement by Congressman Reuss 
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Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the problem of inflation is one of great 
concern to every American. Unfor- 
tunately, partisan politics has been in- 
jected into the situation by some Repub- 
licans, who have charged that Demo- 
erats are the party of inflation.“ 

My good friend and colleague, Con- 

, Bressman Henry S. Reuss, of Wisconsin, 
has compiled an excellent report which 
completely refutes this charge. Con- 
gressman Reuss’ statement should be of 
interest to every Member of this Con- 
gress, and for this reason I am having it 
Made part of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
I. Since 1961, U.S. prices have been remark- 
ably stable. During the first half of this 
decade, wholesale prices remained virtually 
unchanged, while consumer prices edged up 
Only 1.4 percent on the average. This rec- 
ord of price stability, accomplished during a 
Period when our gross national product was 
increasing by $100 billion a year, and our un- 
employment rate was declining from sround 
Seven percent to below four percent: 

A. Is far better than that of any other 
leading country. During the five-year period 
1960-65, U.S. wholesale prices rose 0.4 per- 
cent, and consumer prices rose 1.3 percent, 
Compared to Belgium’s 1.7 percent and 2.4 
Percent; Canada’s 1.7 and 1.7 percent; 
France's 2.5 and 3.7 percent; Germany's 14 
and 3.0 percent; Italy's 2.7 and 5.0 percent; 
Japan's 0.4 and 6.2 percent; the Netherlands 
23 and 4.1 percent; Switzerland's 1.9 and 3.2 
Percent; and the United Kingdom's 2.8 and 
3.7 percent. 

B. Is far better than that of the Republican 
years, Despite large-scale unemployment 
and underuse of resources during the Eisen- 
hower Administration, wholesale prices rose 
16 percent per year during 1955-60, com- 
pared with 0.4 percent per year during the 
Kennedy-Johnson Administrations of 19680- 
65. Similarly, the Consumer Price Inex rose 
2 percent a year during 1955-60. and only 
1.3 percent a year during the following five 
Kennedy-Johnson years. 

2. While irresponsible deficit financing can 
Cause inflation, the Kennedy-Johnson na- 
tional debt bears s far sounder relationship 
to gross national product than in Eisenhow- 
er's day. In 1955, the ratio of the national 
debt to the gross national product was 76 
Percent; in 1966, lt is only 53 percent. Dur- 
ing this same period, state and local debt 
Climbed from about 11 percent to 14.5 per- 
Cent; personal debt rose from 48 percent to 
07.5 percent; and corporate debt rose from 63 
Percent to 78 percent. Thus, while Federal 
debt was declining sharply in proportion to 
GNP, State and local, personal, and corporate 
debts, in total, climbed from about 1% times 
the national GNP to over 114 times, Plainly, 
the deficit financing was in the State, local, 

al, and corporate sectors, and not in 
‘he Federal government. 

Today, the Consumer Price Index is about 
35 percent above the figure for the compara- 
ble month in 1965. Between early 1965 and 
early 1966 about one-half the rise came from 
an increase in food prices, and most of the 
Temainder was from services. Since early 
1966, over four-fifths of the rise in consumer 
ee 


Source: Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, 
July, 1966. 
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prices has been due to increases in the prices 
of services. 

Parts of this 3.5 percent increase are not 
properly increases at all, but Instead repre- 
sent increases in improvements in quality 
which are impossible to measure. 

Furthermore, the price increases that have 
occurred—mostly in food and services are in 
part due to special circumstances rather than 
to overall inflationary demand. In food, ad- 
verse weather conditions accounted for short- 
ages in production of fruits and vegetables, 
dairy products, and some bread grains—which 
naturally led to price Increases. Other short- 
uges in farm products appeared because there 
was a larger-than-normal exodus of farmers 
from the farm toward newly-created city 
Jobs. 

Some price increases were due to bunched 
defense spending. For example, a sudden 
concentration of lumber purchases by the 
Department of Defense last winter caused a 
run-up of prices. 

Services contributed to the consumer-level 
price increases because, since they typically 
involve a lot of manpower and little ma- 
ehinery, productivity does not rise rapidly. 
The costs of staying in a hospital, of hiring 
a maid, of visiting a beauty parlor, or buying 
a newspaper are climbing because wages are 
going up here as well as elsewhere, but pro- 
ductivity rises slowly, if at all. Increased 
demand for medical care, straining available 
facilities, has encouraged rises in this area. 
And more generous damage awards by the 
courts, together with a higher proportion of 
younger drivers, have sent auto insurance 
costa soaring, 

4. This serious problem—how to maintain 
price stability in a growing economy—is re-- 
ceiving a responsible response from the 
Democratic Congress and Administration. 
Republicans talk a good anti-inflationary 
game, but have never done much about it. 
The strong anti-inflationary programs of 
FDR in World War II. and Harry Truman 
during the Korean conflict, were fought tooth 
and nail by the Republicans. 

Today, the Democratic Administration and 
Congress are acting responsibly to promote 
price stability while protecting our pros- 
perity: 

A. $10 billion excess purchasing power was 
removed from the economy early in 1966— 
$6 billion through Increased social security 
payroll taxes, $1 billion through restored 
excise taxes, $1 billion through graduated 
withholding of individual taxes, $1 billion 
through accelerated corporate tax payments, 
$1 billion through an administrative ac- 
celeration of tax payments, 

B. On June 16, 1966 the Democratic ma- 
jority in the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency brought to the floor a proposal 
for standby controls over consumer credit. 
By requiring minimum down payments, and 
maximum length of maturity on installment 
sales of consumer durables, this could have 
provided a means of restraining inflationary 
demand without constantly tightening 
money and raising interest rates. While the 
mensure was defeated 275-73, those who 
voted for it were all Dembocrats with the 
exception of two Republicans—two out of 
140. 

©. President Johnson's September 8 anti- 
inflationary is well on the way to- 
ward enactment. Its principal recommenda- 
tion—to suspend the seven percent invest- 
ment tax credit until January 1, 1968—was 
fought by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
but has been favorably reportedly by the 
House Ways and Means Committee. The 
President is also taking strong measures to 
reduce lower-priority federal expenditures, 
on the order of $3 billion. Some of the 
leading Republican “economizers" were 
strangely silent while the House passed a 
public works bill containing projects for their 
areas on September 21, A Republican-spon- 
sored attempt to raise the Mass Transit Act 
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authorization from the $150 million & year 
requested by the President to $175 million 
& year was turned back in the House in 
August. 

D. The President signed into law, on Sep- 
tember 21, the Democratie- sponsored bil) to 
obtain lower Interest rates on certificates of 
deposit, and thus reduce the squeeze on the 
homebuilding industry. The Federal Reserye 
System the same day responded by lowering 
the interest rate ceiling on certificates of 
deposit. 

E. The President's Council of Economic 
Advisers has promised a prompt review and 
reinvigoration of the wage-price guideposts, 
with full participation by both labor and 
management in formulating them. 

Taken together, these measures will reduce 
overheating in those areas in the economy 
where it occurs. By doing so, this should 
reduce the demand for money and the con- 
stant upward on interest rates, 
This should be particularly helpful to the 
homebullding industry, where dwelling- 
units-started are down to an annual rate of 
slightly over one million—a drop of almoet 
forty percent since last December. 

The Democrtic Administration and Con- 
gress are consicentiously trying to achieve 
price stability and lower interest rates with- 
out bringing on heavy unemployment, It 
took the Republicans to achieve heavy un- 
employment and price inflation at one and 
the same time when they were last in power. 
They did it before and, given a chance, they 
can do it again! 


The 50th Anniversary of Sokol Assembly 
162 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the 50th anniversary of Sokol 
Assembly 162 of the Slovak Catholic 
Sokol of Passaic. N.J. 

The Sokol branch, while was organized 
on October 15, 1916, and is affiliated with 
SS. Cyril and Methodius Church in the 
congressional district which I represent, 
is the largest unit in group 1 of the Sokol 
organization. The Sokol is a fraternal, 
gymnastic, and athletic organization 
with physical fitness as its major theme. 
I might point out to this assembly that 
although the importance of physica! fit- 
ness has only recently been brought to 
the attention of the American public, the 
Sokol movement has been stressing phy- 
sical fitness for a long time. 

The Slovak Catholic Sokol has 52,000 


members throughout the country, and is 


recognized as an active and alert orga- 
nization. I am sure many House Mem- 
bers will recall the postal stamp issued 
by the Post Office Department in honor 
of physical fitness, which had been 
naa supported by the Sokol move- 
ment. 

Sokol Assembly 162 will celebrate its 
anniversary with a jubilee program on 
October 23, beginning with a mass of 
thanksgiving in the Slovak language in 
SS. Cyril and Methodius Church. Msgr. 
Emil Suchon, who was born in Passaic 
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and is now supreme chaplain of the So- 
kol, will deliver the principal address. 
The Reverend Jerome Pavlik, OFM, a 
member of the Sokol branch, will be the 
celebrant. The Reverend Lawrance Pol- 
lak, OFM, pastor of the parish, will be 
deacon, while Rev. Anthony Maskulka, 
OFM, assistant pastor, will be subdeacon. 

The golden jubilee committee is com- 
prised of John Kalata, chairman; John 
S. Domyon, cochairman; John Pavlica, 
George A. Dluhy, Joseph Glodava, 
Michael Franek, Andrew Klukosovsky, 
John Bigos, Joseph A. Kuchta, anl John 
A. Bigos, Jr. 


The Necessity of Lying in the Communist 
Society 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, failure 
is the worst sin a Communist can com- 
mit and the penalties for failure in the 
Communist society are extremely severe. 

No wonder then that we find that 
Communists lie to each other as a mat- 
ter of course. The lies in the case of the 
Communist troops in Vietnam ascend the 
chain of command back to Hanoi where 
they seem to believe that the war is going 
very well for their side. 

Nothing. of course, could be further 
from the truth as Joseph Alsop points 
out in the following column from the 
October 3, 1966 edition of the New York 
World Journal Tribune. 

I commend his article to the attention 
of our colleagues: 

Reo Frecp Untrs LX TO HANOI Wan PLANNERS 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Satcon—Much that is mysterious about 
this war becomes easily comprehensible if 
you make a single, very simple assumption. 
You need only assume that the war plan- 
ners in Hanol are being rather persistently 
lied to about the true state of affairs on the 
fighting fronts. 

The instransigence, the insanely over- am- 
bitious military planning, the seemingly 
genuine cockiness of the North Vietnamese 
leaders—all these puzzling phenomena are 
explained on the assumption suggested above. 
Furthermore, there are quantities of evi- 
dence, of many different kinds, to show that 
Hanoi is being lied to on an enormous scale. 

Consider, to begin with, the electlon-time 
directive of the Saigon-Cholon-Giadinh 
Special Zone Committee, which is the Com- 
munist high command for this city and the 
surrounding countryside. More than one 
copy of this document has been picked up. 

The Special Zone Committee ordered sll 
units in its area of command, from the low- 
est to the highest, te make no less than three 
attacks before 6:00 a.m. on election day. An 
intensive and impressive effort was there- 
fore feared here, But what actually resulted 
was almost exactly like Chinese firecrackers, 
being noisy but harmless. 

A few attacks—but very few—were cer- 
tainly pressed home. But mostly it was a 
case of doing something devold of risk that 
could be reported as an “attack,” such as 
sneaking up to the remotest outer limits 
of a village and tossing a grenade into Mrs. 
X's vegetable patch. 
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There were enough firecrackers to suggest 
that all units, from lowest to highest, were 
indeed able to report three “attacks” as duly 
delivered on schedule. 

The Special Zone Committee, one may be 
sure, then made a report on “surging strug- 
gle” throughout their area to Cosvin, the 
Communist high command for all South Viet 
Nam, Yet behind this report lay nothing 
but Chinese firecrackers, plus the demorali- 
zation and/or intimidation that prevented 
almost all the local V.C, from making serious 
attacks. 

Another good, more purely military case 
Was an ambush of a battalion of our First 
Infantry Division on Route 13 last summer 
by a regiment of the V.C. 9th Division. We 
lost 30 men killed, 60 wounded and two arm- 
ored personnel carriers, and the enemy left 
over 200 dead on the battlefield. “Liberation 
Radio" then claimed over 40 APC's and fire 
tanks destroyed and an entire American bat- 
tallon “wiped out," 

“That was just about what that regimen- 
tal commander would have had to claim, in 
order to justify his own losses, was the 
comment of the shrewd commander of our 
ist Infantry, Ma}. Gen. William Depuy. 

For smaller engagements, a fair number 
of captured documents actually show the 
whole process at work, Last spring, for in- 
stance, our 101st Airborne Brigade caught up 
with a considerable enemy force in Yusung 
District of Phuyen. There was a sharp fight, 
and enemy losses were very heavy indeed. 

Later, the report of the Yusung District 
V.C. authorities to their bosses at province 
level was picked up. The report admitted 


-that V.C. losses had been painfully heavy, 


but it claimed “the killing of 600 enemies, 
including 150 Americans." The actual Amer- 
ican loss was 15 men. 

In all Communist societies, this is of course 
a familiar phenomenon, 

Level C dare not report failure to level B 
for fear of summary punishment. Level B 
is only too glad to send on word of “brilliant 
victories” and “surging struggles” to level A, 
because that serves the interests of everyone 
working at level B. 

Some things, of course, the people on level 
C dare not misrepresent to levels B and A. 
Unless General Vo Nguyen Giap is off his 
head, for instance, the 620th Division in the 
ist Corps Area must have been ordered this 
summer to support the invasion of South 
Viet Nam across the allegedly demilitarized 
gone. And the divisional commander must 
then have reported that his outfit was unfit 
for combat, no doubt blaming inadequate 
replacements and the dire toll of disease. 

When outfits are unfit for combat, higher 
headquarters have to be informed in the end. 
Even 80, as the case of the three-attack direc- 
tive suggests, the Hanoi war planners are 
probably not even aware of the true state of 
their own people in South Viet Nam. 

Above all, as the documents indicate, they 
almost certainly believe that U.S, losses here 
fre around 10 times higher than the real 
figure. And this huge exaggeration of our 
losses must contribute mightily to Hanol's 
hope that the U.S. will lose patience and go 
away before long. 


Aw, Stop Worryin’ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 5, 1966 
Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I 


have recently had the opportunity of 
reading a book written by my friend, 
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Winston K. Pendleton, of Windermere, 
Fla. The title of the book is “Aw, Stop 
Worryin’,” published by the Bethany 
Press, St. Louis, and I would certainly 
like to commend it to my colleagues for 
their attention. 

This is a short book—only 80 pages in 
length—and the reading is interesting, 
practical, and inspirational. 

The subject matter may be considered 
by some as old fare, but then, faith, hope, 
and charity are as old as Christianity, 
and, let me add, as new as today and the 
hope for tomorrow. 

As a Member of Congress for 14 years, 
I find the suggestions by Win Pendleton 
on how to keep all of us from “stop 
worryin’” as practical as Benjamin 
Franklin's comments of decades ago and 
as serviceable as the old Model T Ford. 

My advice is to get a copy of “Aw, Stop 
Worryin’ ” and read it through before you 
put it down. Then, make every effort to 
follow the suggestions made by the au- 
thor, and I believe you will discover ways 
for a more successful and a happier life. 


You Can’t Half Rescue a City 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 5, 1966 


Mr. VANMIK. Mr. Speaker, soon this 
body will be considering the merits of 
the Demonstration Cities Act of 1966, 
The crises which currently face our 
cities must be met forthrightly with co- 
ordinated programs on the local, State, 
and Federal levels. In my judgment, the 
Demonstration Cities Act proposes to be- 
gin such a vital program of coordination 
to meet the cities’ needs. 

In connection with the upcoming con- 
sideration of this important legislation, 
I wish to insert in the Recorp, at this 
point, an editorial from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, of Tuesday, October 4, 1966, 
entitled “You Can't Half Rescue a City.“ 
in which the Plain Dealer makes a strong 
plea for the passage of the Demonstra- 
tion Cities Act. 

The renewal and rejuvenation of our 
cities must begin now if the quality of 
life in the city is to be improved in the 
next decade. The editorial is as follows: 

You Can't Harr Rescur a Crrr 

Mayors keep telling Congress: “Piecemeal 
programs like urban renewal, job training 
and school aid only tengle up and obstruct 
each other out here at the local level.“ 

One way to unify diverse programs and co- 
ordinate them into the right regimen for 
a sick city is to be found in the Demonstra- 
tion Cities bill now before the House. 

Instead of a spasmodic, badly timed, no- 
victory battle plan, this bill promises an all- 
out offensive to wipe out blight. Whatever 
the city's ills—bad housing, lack of health 
services, no jobs, 10th-rate schools or poor 
welfare work—a good demonstration program 
oo enwrap them all and erase them area- 
wide. 

We want this bill to pass. The Senate has 
already trimmed the original $2.3-billion biil 
to $900 million, and cut its five-year span to 
be ee la That may have cut it too dras- 
tically. 
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But the Senate also took out one ob- 
Jectionable threat. New York and Detroit 
had asked for virtually the hog's share of 
the money promised by the bill. An amend- 
ment now in the Senate version puts on a 
ceiling: No state can get more than 15% of 
the total appropriated. 

‘A city like Cleveland could get up to 80% 
matching money for its concentrated attack 
upon the slum cancer eating at its vitals. 
A demonstration agency would be set up to 
Schedule the series of assaults on bad housing 
or transit troubles or street relocation or 
School construction, 

Congressmen voted readily enough for fed- 
eral ald to build college and university stu- 
dent housing, which benefited mainly middle- 
and upper-income youth. 

They should show the same willingness to 
Salvage citizens pocketed in neighborhoods 
Suffering from illiteracy, high infant mortal- 
ity, joblessness and immoral living condi- 
tions: 

The Demonstration Cities idea has the 
backing of conservative and liberal organi- 
Zations, of municipal and housing experts, 

It has our backing too, If the experi- 
Ment of renewing cities is worth doing at 
all, it is worth doing right. 


Centennial Anniversary of Ukrainian 
Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLLAND REDLIN 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 5, 1966 


Mr. REDLIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
inian Congress Committee of Amer- 
and its North Dakota branch on Sep- 
tember 29 celebrated the centennial of 
the birth of Mykhailo Hrushevsky—the 
father of Ukrainian modern histography, 
World renowned historian, outstanding 
Statesman, and the first president of the 
National Republic in 1917. 

Dr. Anthony Zukowsky of Steele, N. 
„ president of the North Dakota 
branch of the Ukrainian Congress, was 
extremely active in the centennial ac- 
tivities and is now attending sessions of 
national Ukrainian Congress meet- 

ing in New York City. 

Dr. Zukowsky was also kind enough to 
Provide me with a brief background of 
Mykhailo Hrushevsky. 

Hrusheysky, who in a relatively short 
time, became the symbol of Ukrainian 
National unity, and the spiritual leader 
of Ukrainian national movement in west- 
em and eastern Ukraine, devoted his 
Work to awakening his people, and to the 

tion of his nation from these perse- 

Cutions and mistreatments. 
1 Pea the outbreak of the World War in 
othe Hrushevsky was arrested by the 
usslan Government, which deported 
nim to Siberia, and later confined him 
Moscow. With the outburst of the 
{evolution in March 1917, Hrushevsky re- 
honed to Kiev where he became the 
ead of the Ukrainian General Council— 
a Centralna Rada—the first 
Ukrainian National Parliament. The 
Ollowing year Hrushevsky was elected 
© President of the Ukrainian National 

Public, which proclaimed the complete 
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independence of Ukraine. Hrushevsky 
was honored as the founding father of a 
modern Ukrainian Republic. At this 
point Hrusheysky as a statesman 
achieved his aim: his nation was lib- 
erated from foreign yoke and Ukraine be- 
came an independent. democratic state. 

In April 1918 the German troops dis- 
persed the Central Rada, and Gen. P. 
Skoropadsky became the head Het- 
man’’—of the Ukranian State. After a 
short time Hrushevsky left the country 
and went to Vienna. Ukraine in 1923 
became one of the Republics of the Soviet 
Union. In 1924 Hrushevsky decided to 
return to Ukraine in order to continue 
his historical research. Hrushevsky 
was arrested in 1930 and deported near 
Moscow. All his works were prohibited 
in the Soviet Union, and destroyed in 
public and academic libraries. Grad- 
ually Hrushevsky lost his strength and 
became blind. He was then sent by the 
Soviet Government for “recuperation” to 
a home for Soviet scholars in Kislovodsk 
in the Caucasus Mountains where he died 
on November 26, 1934. 


Danielopol Reports on Eastern Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 5, 1966 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, col- 
umnist Dumitru Danielopol of the Copley 
Press is a journalist who gives special at- 
tention to the situation in Eastern 
Europe. Two of his recent articles of 
August 10 and September 12 have come 
tomy attention. I feel they are of special 
interest and should be thoughtfully re- 
viewed. 

The articles follow: 

From the Joliet (III.) Herald-News, Aug. 10, 
1966] 
DANIELOPOL REPORTS: FORMER POLISH DIPLO- 

MAT DESCRIBES DISILLUSIONMENT UNDER 

COMMUNISM 


(By Dumitru Danielopol} 


MUNICH, GERMANY.—“I felt an irresistible 
desire to get out of this moral filth, the mu- 
tual intrigues, the struggle of the various 
cliques, mutual spying, tapings and denun- 
ciations.” 

Wiadislaw Tykocinski was describing Com- 
munist style diplomacy in an interylew with 
Radio Free Europe. 

Tykocinski, a former Polish diplomat, de- 
fected last year to the United States after 
serving eight years as head of the Polish mili- 
tary mission in Berlin. 

A thoroughly disillusioned Communist, 
Tykocinski was in an ideal situation to wit- 
ness the disintegration of many of the re- 
forms which began to liberalize Polish life 
after the uprisings that are now called the 
“1956 October Revolution.” 

The West has apparently been living under 
a delusion that Poland was one of the coun- 
tries in which a Communist dictatorship was 
eroding. The former diplomat scoffs at re- 
ports of a freer society. 

Nothing can be further from the truth, he 
says. The hard line, Stalinists are getting 
into prominent position under the benevo- 
lent eye of Wladislaw Gomulka, the Red boss 
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of Poland, whom he describes as an "absolute 
dictator.” 

“Gomulka,” Tykocinski said, “encouraged 
the rise of former Stalinists in the face of 
growing dissatisfaction of the Polish people 
+- . he has earned himself the reputation 
of being the most loyal supporter of Mos- 
cow...” 

It was Gomulka who conceived the so- 
called “Northern Tier,” a top secret political 
plan for integration into one block of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany with the 
Soviet Union. 

Gomulka believed that he could bring 
about a regional federation of the northern 
members of the Warsaw Pact and the Come- 
con. 

This would free Poland of the obliga- 
tion of bringing about reforms and liberal- 
ization. The plan had to be kept secret 
because of the opposition he would certainly 
encounter not only from the Polish people 
but within the Polish Communist party. 

“The Polish initiative was to Moscow a gift 
from Heaven,” Tykocinski said, “because it 
did not come from them but from Poland.” 

The Soviet Union was all along opposed to 
any federation in the Communist bloc. 
Ghiorghi Dimitrov, the Bulgarian Communist 
paid with his life for similar proposals. 

“Quite different is Russia's attitude to- 
ward the Northern Triangle propagated by 
Gomulka,” said Tykocinski. “The Russians 
rightly think that Gomulka’s conception was 
dictated by the desire to help maintain unity 
within the socialist camp, or at least that 
part which can still be saved.” 

Tykocinski debunks President Johnson's 
“bridge building” program with the satel- 
lites of Eastern Europe. 

The Administration lives under the delu- 
sion that cultural exchanges, East-West 
trade, will bring about a loosening of the 
Soviet Union's hold over the captive coun- 
tries, he said, 

The opposite seems to have been the case 
with Poland. 

“Gomulka fears open commercial contacts 
with capitalist countries for ideological rea- 
sons.“ says Tykocinski. 

Gomulka is quoted as having told the 
East Germans when he visited East Berlin 
in 1963, that “the future of Poland in the 
long run lies in trade with the East and 
not with the capitalists.” 

Tykocinski accused Gomulka of failing to 
exploit the Soviet Union's difficulties to gain 
more freedom for the Poles. 

“Gomulka’s only concern is how to help 
Moscow save the unity of the Communist 
movement,” he said. “He covers up this 
anti-national policy internally with the aura 
of pseudo-nationalism,” he said. 

“The Communist system as every other 
system in the world, has its serious faults 
and weaknesses,” he said. 

One could get rid of some of them, he sald, 
only when expert knowledge and common 
sense win over fanaticism and doctrinarian- 
ism, 

“In Poland, Gomulka’s mentality is an 
obstacle to this,” Tykocinski said. 


From the San Diego Union, Sept. 12, 1966] 
Dumrrev DANIELOPOL Sars: BULGARTA Boasts 
or Am To NORTH VIETNAMESE 

Russia and all her satellite nations are 
effectively helping the North Vietnamese kill 
our GIs. 

The Reds make no secret of it. In fact, 
they boast about it. 

The help rendered North Viet Nam by 
Russia and her satellites is being constantly 
increased. 

This was emphasized in the recent state- 
ment signed by Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany, Hungary, Poland, Romania 
and the U.S.S.R. at a Warsaw Pact meeting. 

“We are rendering, and will go on giving 
the DRV (North Viet Nam) ever increasing 
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moral-political support and every kind of 
assistance, Including economic help and as- 
sistance with means of defense, materials, 
equipment and specialists, needed to repulse 
the American aggression victoriously,” the 
statement said. 

They promised to send volunteers“ when- 
ever North Viet Nam asked for them. 

This is no empty promise. 

The Bulgarian newspaper Pogled recently 
gave a detailed account of the kind of help 
Bulgaria is giving Viet Nam. 

Despite the hardships caused by American 
bombing near Haiphong, it said, Bulgarian 
ships, continue to bring supplies, 

"The Bulgarian ship Georgi Benkovst re- 
cently brought sugar from Cuba into the 
Port of Haiphong,” it boasted. “The Bul- 
garian Red Cross sent vast quantities of 
medicines, medical instruments, bandages 
bedding and clothing.” 

Money for this is being collected in Bul- 
garia directly or through the sale of special 
“Aid for Viet Nam“ stamps. 

Bulgaria is also sending electric trucks, 
steam boilers, hydraulic pumps, cables, spare 
parts, insulators, etc. 

It also has undertaken to construct and 
equip transformer posts, refrigerators, can- 
ning factories and engineering workshops. 

In accordance with the agreement signed 
earlier this year part of it is given free of 
cost and the rest on long term credits. 

Similar agreements have been signed with 
North Viet Nam by Russia and the other 
satellites. 

Bulgarian exports to Hanol, the paper sald, 
have increased 25 percent over last year. 

“Enterprises all over the country,” it said, 
“are completing their orders to Viet Nam 
ahead of schedule.” 

The Communists boss in Romania, Nicolae 
Ceausescu, also is stepping up help to North 
Viet Nam, r 

He says his government is taking appro- 
priate steps to increase the material, political 
and moral support given to the Vietnamese 
people until the U.S. aggressors are com- 
pletely smashed.” 


Colorado River Review 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 9, 1966 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial Colo- 
rado River Review,” appeared in the 
Washington Post of October 3. Its sub- 
ject is the Colorado River Basin project 
bill, which has been of major concern 
and discussion in the last months. It 
relates in a very clear and concise fash- 
ion the problems which were involved on 
this legislation during the 89th Con- 
gress, and sets forth possible solutions to 
be considered in the 90th Congress. I 
believe my colleagues will find this edi- 
torial of major interest, and I am pleased 
to call it to their attention: 

COLORADO River REVIEW 

The restudy of the Colorado River projects 
ordered by Secretary of the Interior Udall 
coincides with a further review of the pro- 
posals on Capitol Hill. Both efforts are 
salutary. It is now obvious that the con- 
troversial bill, which calls for new power 
dams at Marble and Bridge Canyons, will not 
be passed in the remaining two weeks of 
the present Congress. It would be foolish 
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indeed not to use the interval between now 
and next spring for a resurvey of the prob- 
lem involved. 

Despite the approval of the Colorado River 
bill by the House Interior Committee, it has 
encountered numerous hazards. One is the 
unwillingness of the Administration to give 
it full endorsement. Another is the conflict- 
ing views in Congress on the water study 
which the measure calls for. Still more seri- 
ous is the vigorous opposition from conser- 
vationist groups protesting against any fur- 
ther encroachments on a free-flowing Colo- 
rado River. 

Secretary's Udall's promise to take a fresh 
look at every possible alternative to the pro- 
posed dams means that his study group will 
investigate the possibility of constructing 
nuclear power plants instead. Resort to that 
alternative would undoubtedly provoke a 
major controversy of a different sort. It 
would revive in very polnted form the public 
versus private power struggle, Because of 
the perils implicit in this course the emphasis 
may well be on other possibilities for a com- 
promise solution, 

This newspaper has expressed the belief 
that some means of extending the benefits 
of the Colorado River system to parched 
Arizona are essential, We have also strongly 
urged that every alternative to the proposed 
uams be explored, recognizing that the dams 
are designed to produce revenue for a com- 
prehensive Southwest water system and not 
for the conservation of water. We think 
there is room for compromise even If the 
proposed use of atomic power is rejected. 

Some months ago we suggested the elimi- 
nation of the Marble Canyon dam and the 
addition of this section of the Colorado 
Gorge to the Grand Canyon National Park. 
Another possible compromise would be re- 
duction of the height of the proposed Bridge 
Canyon dam so that no water would be 
backed into the western end of the park. 

It would also be possible to go ahead with 
the Central Arizona project and postpone 
the construction of both dams, despite the 
financial problem that would thus be cre- 
ated. Two arguments for such a course 
stand out. It would save the Government 
from embarking on a costly venture, in terms 
of both appropriations and manpower, at a 
time of high economic activity because of 
the war in Vietnam. And it would relieve 
Congress from making a final decision on 
the dams until the proposed water study has 
been made. 

In other words, the important items con- 
fronting the next Congress in this sphere 
will be the Central Arizona Project and the 
water study. If the Administration and 
Congress should find it feasible to go ahead 
with these undertakings while postponing a 
decision on the power projects, the whole 
country would feel a sense of relief. The 
ultimate decision on the proposed dams 
could be made later in the light of the 
water commission’s findings and much more 
complete knowledge about alternative 
sources of power. 


“Save Those Dunes”: Editorial From New 
York Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 
Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, two of our 


country’s leading newspapers, the Wash- 
ington Post and the New York Times, 
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have both had editorials this week stress- 
ing the importance of passing legislation 
which would establish an Indiana Na- 
tional Lakeshore. I consider this a sig- 
nificant example of the national interest 
which supports this park proposal. Be- 
low follows the editorial which appeared 
today in the New York Times: 
Save THOSE DUNES 


The bill to protect the Indiana Dunes as a 
national lakeshore comes up for a critically 
important vote in the House this week. 

Twice passed by the Senate, the bill has 
favorable prospects for final passage. But if 
this long-sought victory is to be truly mean- 
ingful, it Is vital that the House adopt an 
amendment to restore the West Beach unit 
to the proposed park. This unit Is crucial 
because it would provide an excellent beach 
where the ten million people who live within 
one hundred miles of the dunes can enjoy 
waterfront recreation. Without this unit, 
there will inevitably be pressure to transform 
the dunes into a recreational beach and thus 
undermine the whole attempt to preserve 
them. 

The beach amendment Is a bipartisan effort 
by Representative Upatt of Arizona and 
Rous of Indiana, Democrats, and SAYLOR 
of Pennsylvania, Republican. Every Con- 
gressman who cares about saving an area of 
rare natural beauty will rally to their support. 


Economic Opportunity Amendments of 
1966 


SPEECH 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 29, 1966 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 15111) to provide 


for continued progress in the Nation's war 
on poverty. 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, no 
piece of legislation gives me more pleas- 
ure to support than the Economic Op- 
portunity amendments, which intensify 
the war on poverty. This is a good and 
noble war, perhaps the best that we as a 
nation have ever waged. I think we still 
have a long way to go before we can call it 
“all-out” war. We will not win unless 
we intensify our efforts still more. But 
we have made a start and Iam confident 
that in the ensuing years we will put 
more and more of our national resources 
into this great enterprise—until we have 
genuinely eliminated poverty. Its critics 
cite its failures. They would have me 
abandon the war because some general 
made a tactical error here, some colonel 
another error there. One cannot con- 
duct an operation of such magnitude 
without mistakes. He who would pe- 
nalize the entire program for a few of its 
slips is really out to destroy the program. 
I congratulate the war on poverty for the 
successes it has already achieved and I 
look forward to more wondrous achieve- 
ments, 

Several weeks ago, I visited the head- 
quarters of a small antipoverty organiza- 
tion in New York and was struck by the 
atmosphere of dedication and concern 
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that I found. I asked its director, Mr. 
Jack Isaacs, to send me some informa- 
tion about the group. The letter I re- 
ceived, and which I here insert into the 
Recorp, amply demonstrates what fine 
s the antipoverty program is doing. 
In softly-stated fashion, this letter tells 
& wonderful story. 
MOVIMIENTO PUERTORRIQUENOS UNIDOS, 

New York, N.Y., September 21, 1966. 
Hon. LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 

U.S. Representative, 
House of Representatives, 

ashington, D.C. 

Sm: As a result from your visit on 
September 2, 1966 to the Movimiento 
Puertorriquenos Unidos at 734 East 6th 
Street, and as per your request, I am sending 
Jou a brief history of this organization. 

The Movimiento Puertorriquenos Unidos 
M. p.) isa Neighborhood Block Association 
that has emerged from the neglected needs 
and frustration of its members. Although 

name it seemingly represents those of 

erto Rican descent, it is in fact an inte- 
Stated organization reflective of the racial 
and ethnic distribution of its community. 

East 5th Street between Avenues B, C & D 

Populated predominantly by Puerto 
Ricans (80%), Negroes (15%) and “others.” 
(approximate figures), The or tional 

arget Block”, East 5th Street between 
Avenue C & D has on it some 2,000 people, 
Coming from nearly 600 families, with about 
% on welfare and all living in 32 old-law 
tenements. The block has been known for 
ite high rate of narcotic users, unemploy- 
ment, crime, family dislocation, poor school 
Achievement and a general sense of despair 
and apathy. Efforts to relocate tenants in- 

Public housing have been thwarted by 

own lack of eligibility due to illegit- 

, too many children, no legal marriage, 

Crime, addiction or simple ignorance as to 
to apply. 

The organizational process was stimulated 
by a small group of indigenous poor people, 
Tesidents of the block, who sought advice 
and assistance from the local school Guid- 
ance Counselor and the Director of the local 

Services of the Housing and Redevel- 
Spment Board. This occurred some two 
Years ago after it became apparent no di- 
rection or leadership was forthcoming from 
Other sources (MF.Y. or Settlement Houses). 

Organizational process was difficult and 
Without any source of funds. Suspicion 
and an underlying hostility were apparent. 
Difficulty between the Negroes and Puerto 

cans threatened to destroy the new group, 
but meetings were scheduled and a local 
ensued. Without a “storefront” or 
fice the group began to coalesce, scheduled 
Meetings which took place in their homes 
or in a building basement provided by a 
local “super.” It should be noted that the 
entire membership and elected leadership 
were and are members of the poor with 
© two above-mentioned professionals pro- 
viding their time and resources on a volun- 
teer basis. In pursuing its stated goal of 
improving the nelghborhood and bettering 
conditions of life”, the group got in- 
Yolved in a variety of projects. Sophistica- 
on was accelerated by meetings and con- 
Terences with agency professionals, city rep- 
Tetentatives and other local groups. The 
Ponderous machinery of government and its 
tations became real for 5th Street, After 
ne year of letter-writing and mectings, 
Roodiights were installed in the local school 
yard enabling the establishment of safe su- 
ised, evening, summer recreation for 
Youngsters who otherwise would have been 
running at all angles through the streets. 
The Board of Education was at first reluc- 
tant but community need as expressed 
gh this group was persuasive—in this 
instance, 


Petitions for a Vest-Pocket Park were col- 
lected and a dialogue between the commu- 
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nity and the City Planning Commissioner 
commenced. This official visited the block 
and talked to the leadership. Further meet- 
ings were held in her office. Construction 
has been promised for next spring. These 
are but two examples of neighborhood in- 
volvement—there were others. Perhaps 
most important was the insistence by the 
group on its inclusion on the various com- 
mittees that professional agencies have es- 
tablished in its area. The people now 
wanted to influence action that others were 
taking on its behalf. Thus the group be- 
came known to L-E.N.A., MF.Y. Local Po- 
lce Pet Youth Council, church groups, etc. 

During the spring of 1966, the group sub- 
mitted a proposal for O.E.O. summer funds. 
This was approved and for the first time the 
M.P.U. had a home of its own (rented a 
local store-front), From this money an edu- 
cation, recreation and community service 
program evolved. Local people were inten- 
sively trained and paid to work as community 
workers. Nineteen local people secured em- 
ployment—most of these had previously been 
unemployed. Their performance was out- 
standing. They wrote a newspaper, met 
with welfare workers, organized the land- 
lords into a group for purposes of dialogue 
and to have them submit a proposal to the 
city for the rehabilitation of their homes, sat 
on committees dealing with narcotics and 
health, initiated discussions with the local 
police, held public meetings about these 
issues, held block clean-ups, filled out and 
pursued public housing applications, secured 
surplus food for those eligible and demo- 
cratically made themselves known to public 
Officials. When the OE.O. evaluated their 
summer programs, out of some 30, the M.P.U. 
and two others were refunded. Although the 
money is small ($6,000 to be used until 
12/31/66), the organization can now con- 
tinue. 

The members of M. U. remember your 
visit and are hoping that you will be able 
to assist them to continue the work that 
they have started so successfully. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JACK Isaacs. 


Iam particularly gratified, Mr. Speak- 
er, that the Economic Opportunity 
Amendments of 1966 contains, as one of 
its provisions, the Farbstein small loan 
bill. This bill sets aside $8 million as a 
loan fund for individuals and families 
who have become victims of economic 
crises not of theirown making. It allows 
the Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity to make loans of up to $300 
available, at 2 percent interest per an- 
num. I believe this loan program will 
enable many families to save themselves 
from economic disaster, without their 
having to seek charity or relief. I thank 
my colleagues for supporting this meas- 
ure. I am sure it will justify their con- 
fidence. 


You Can’t Half Rescue a City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 28, 1966 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, next 
week the demonstration cities bill, which 
could well be described as a model cities 
bill, is scheduled for consideration by 
the House. The Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
in yesterday's editorial, set forth some 
cogent reasons why this bill should be 
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approved and I recommend its reading to 
all Members. By leave previously ob- 
tained, I include the editorial: 

[From the Plain Dealer, Oct. 4, 1966] 

You Can’r Hur Rescue a Crry 

Mayors keep telling Congress: “Piecemeal 
programs like urban renewal, job training 
and school ald only tangle up and obstruct 
each other, out here at the local level.” 

One way to unify diverse programs and 
coordinate them into the right regimen for 
a sick city is to be found in the Demon- 
stration Cities bill now before the House. 

Instead of a spasmodic, badly timed, no- 
victory battle plan, this bill promises an all- 
out offensive to wipe out blight. Whatever 
the city’s ilis—bad housing, lack of health 
services, no jobs, 10th-rate schools or poor 
welfare work—a good demonstration program 
5 enwrap them all and erase them area- 

e, 

We want this bill to pass. The Senate has 
already trimmed the original $2.3 billion bill 
to $900 million, and cut its five-year span 
to two years. That may have cut it too dras- 
tically. 

But the Senate also took out one objec- 
tionable threat. New York and Detroit had 
asked for virtually the hog’s share of the 
money promised by the bill. An amendment 
now in the Senate version puts on a cell- 
ing: No state can get more than 15% of the 
total appropriated. 

A city like Cleveland could get up to 80% 
matching money for its concentrated attack 
upon the slum cancer eating at its vitals. 
A demonstration agency would be set up to 
schedule the series of assaults on bad hous- 
ing or transit troubles or street relocation or 
school construction. 

Congressmen voted readily enough for fed- 
eral aid to build college and university stu- 
dent housing, which benefited mainly mid- 
die- and upper-income youth. 

They should show the same willingness to 
salvage citizens in neighborhoods 
suffering from illiteracy, high infant mor- 
tality, joblessness and immoral living con- 
ditions. 

The Demonstration Cities idea has the 
backing of conservative and liberal organi- 
zations, of municipal and housing experts. 

It has our backing too. If the nt 
of renewing cities is worth doing at all, it is 
worth doing right. 


Election of 8 Monagan to 
Executive Committee of United States 
Group, Interparliamentary Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 5, 1966 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to announce the election of our 
colleague, the gentleman from Connect- 
icut [Mr. Monacan], as a member of the 
American Inter-Parliamentary Regional 
Group at the 5th American Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union Conference in Tehran; I 
was honored to be the other representa- 
tive of the U.S. delegation appointed to 
this group by our president, Senator 
HERMAN E. TALMADGE. 

Representative Monacan is a member 
of the Inter-American Affairs Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs and is well versed on the 
problems of the Western Hempshire 
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and I am sure will make a yaluable 
member of the executive committee. 

During the meeting in Tehran this 
group held one formal meeting and sev- 
eral informal conferences and enjoyed 
fruitful discussions relating to the role 
of the United States in fostering hemi- 
sphere solidarity. 

I am confident that this meeting is a 
beginning of a movement toward an im- 
provement in hemispheric cooperation 
and I can assure this House that Repre- 
sentative Monacan and I will work 
strenuously for this objective. 


Providing for Consideration of H.R. 
13161, Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1966 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 4, 1966 


Mr. ANDERSON of Ulinols. Mr. 
Speaker, I think in a very real sense it 
is unfortunate that at this very late hour 
in the afternoon we are obliged to em- 
bark on the consideration of a rule for 
this bill, because it does certainly rank 
as one of the most important measures to 
come before this body in this or any other 
year. I shall have some remarks to 
make, I think, on tomorrow under the 4 
hours of general debate that are going to 
be allotted under this rule when it is 
adopted, as I am sure it will be. 

Therefore, I will reserve some of the 
comments I might have made otherwise 
at this time until the general debate be- 
gins on tomorrow. I do want to make 
this comment though at this time. As 
the majority report of the Committee on 
Education and Labor states: 

It was not until the 23rd of September 
last year that funds became available when 
the supplemental appropriation bill was 
signed for fiscal 1965, 


It was not until that late date that 
funds actually became available to fund 
the various titles of this legislation. So 
the majority admits in their report that 
when they began the hearings on this 
bill, on March 7 of this year, I believe, 
scarcely enough time had gone by to give 
them a history of the operation under 
the act so that they could make the kind 
of intelligent survey and scrutiny that 
should be made prior to the extension of 
this bill. Yet, of course, it would expire 
on June 30 if no action were taken. So, 
they went ahead with the hearings. 
This bill will extend the authorization 
for fiscal years 1967 and 1968. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Pepper), already referred to the various 
titles of the bill and the changes that 
would be wrought in the extension of the 
legislation that will be made in order by 
this rule. I think it is important to note 
the formula under title I, which was a 
source of great concern to many of us 
last year, which is now conceded to some 
extent, I guess, was faulty because some 
substantial changes are proposed in the 
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formula for the allocation of funds under 
title I. 

There are also increased authorizations 
under title I for the purchase of school 
books and library materials, I am par- 
ticularly concerned about title ITI of this 
legislation. It was extremely contro- 
versial, I am sure you will recall, when 
this bill was first enacted last year and 
promises to be equally controversial if 
we extend it under the language of this 
bill for the next 2 fiscal years, because in 
effect what it does is to provide a green 
light for federally financed education 
centers carrying on projects that are de- 
termined by the Office of Education, 
quite outside of the State school system. 

I might add, parenthetically, that the 
Committee on Rules has been conducting 
some hearings for the last couple of days. 
It has listened to some extremely in- 
teresting and provocative testimony from 
the gentleman who holds the Office of 
Commissioner of Education. I will have 
a little more to say later, if I get the time 
tomorrow to do it, about his educational 
philosophy and how I think it may have 
a very significant impact on the way title 
III of this bill is carried out. 

It may come, I might add, as just a 
little bit of a surprise to some of the 
Members of this House. 

Finally, the bill also makes some very 
major changes in the way that the fed- 
erally impacted school legislation would 
be handled. Currently, to receive that 
assistance the school district must have 
3 percent of its children federally con- 
nected. There are amendments in the 
bill as proposed that would permit a dis- 
trict to receive Federal assistance if it 
has as few as 100 of such children. It 
would expand the ald and add to the cost 
of the program, and I believe add some- 
thing like 1,000 school districts to the 
more than 4,000 which are already cov- 
ered by this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I think I have said 
enough at this point to indicate, although 
I do not oppose granting a rule on this 
bill, I certainly urge the serious atten- 
tion of all of the Members to the 
amendments that will be suggested and 
offered when the bill is read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule, and that 
amendments will be offered of a very 
significant nature to do something about 
the defects that still remain with re- 
spect to the allocation formula used un- 
der title I and also some of the defects, 
I think, with respect to the administra- 
tion, particularly of title III funds pro- 
vided for or authorized in this bill. 

The purpose of the bill is to amend the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 and to authorize funds for 
fiscal years 1967 and 1968. 

The committee report appears to have 
two purposes: to cover up problems with- 
in the program with vague generalities 
concerning well-operated specific proj- 
ects, and to include a series of tables 
showing how much of the expanded au- 
thorization is earmarked for each State 
in hopes of quieting some opposition. 
Both purposes are easily seen through. 
One example will suffice: on page 3 of 
the report the committce says “that dur- 
ing the first year funds have primarily 
been used in special projects in schools 
with the highest concentrations of chil- 
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dren from low-income families.” On 
page 17, Congressman Ayers recalls his 
charts of last year discussing projected 
fund allocations under the formula to 
the 10 richest and 10 poorest counties. 
His new chart shows the actual expendi- 
tures. For the 10 richest counties with 
36,186 eligible children a total of $10,- 
089,780 was allocated; for the 10 poorest 
counties with 48,202 children $6,736,840 
was allocated. Considering the fact that 
the chief purpose of the bill is to make 
available assistance to school districts 
serving low-income children, these fig- 
ures are appalling. 

Amendments have been offered to cor- 
rect this imbalance by Republican Mem- 
bers. They have offered amendments to 
make the education programs conform 
to the traditional type of Federal-assist- 
ance program, amendments which would 
authorize State education agencies to de- 
velop plans for the use of the funds and 
permit the States to redistribute these 
funds, to concentrate them in the areas 
of greatest need instead of a Washing- 
ton-determined formula which sends 
money into rich counties with few poor 
children and excellent schools when the 
individual State would favor channeling 
the Federal funds into poverty areas to 
assist those who most need it, Republi- 
cans point out that such an amendment 
could help increase funds available for 
schools in the central cities where much 
of the real need lies. One such Republi- 
can amendment was adopted which will 
permit the low education expending 
States to receive payments based on the 
national per pupil expenditure begin- 
ning in 1968. This will reduce the differ- 
ences between States but not within a 
State, and this is the real problem as evi- 
denced by the figures available. 

The committee has expanded the act 
to include Indian schools operated un- 
der the Department of the Interior, and 
also included children of migratory 
workers. Special grants will be avail- 
able to States to develop programs aimed 
at such migratory families. The com- 
mittee has also included under the act 
children from § to 17 who live in public or 
private nonprofit institutions for the 
orphaned, neglected, or delinquent. 

Planning grants are added to the act. 
Up to 1 percent of the grants made avail- 
able to a local school agency up to $2,000 
can now be used for the planning of 
projects, programs and facilities under 
the act. 

The formula under which funds are 
allocated to the States is modified by the 
bill, The principal changes will: First, 
require the use of more recent informa- 
tion as to the number of low-income 
children; second, raise the low-income 
determination factor from $2,000 to $3,- 
000; and third, use whichever is higher 
as a formula factor in determining a 
State's share, its per pupil average ex- 
penditure, or the national average. 

The authorizations for fiscal 1967 and 
1968 for these assistance programs, the 
core of the act, are based upon the num- 
ber of low-income children in the United 
States. For each such child, a State is 
entitled to a dollar amount based upon 
the formula in the bill. The total esti- 
mated amount of the entitlements in fis- 
cal 1967 is $1,363,962,696 and in 1968 is 
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$2,216,567,713. Such sums as may be 
necessary are authorized in the enabling 
legislation. 

Title II covers assistance in the pur- 
chase of schoolbooks and library mate- 
rials. The authorizations for 1967 and 
1968 are $105 million and $175 million 
respectively. 

Title III, extremely controversial last 
year, continues to be so in 1966. This 
title is, in effect, a green light for a sys- 
tem of federally financed educational 
centers carrying on projects determined 
by the Office of Education outside the 
State school system. Local school offi- 
cials have objected to this provision as 
it places in the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion sole authority to determine the edu- 
cational needs of a local area. Republi- 
can committee members offered amend- 
Ments to place this authority in the State 
€ducational agencies where it properly 
belongs. 

The title, promoted last year as a way 

make such things as remedial instruc- 
tion, specialized counseling, preschool 
and kindergarten programs available to 
More children, has been redirected this 
year. It is now to be a vehicle for school 
Construction to deal with overcrowding, 
racial imbalance and similar problems. 
Its funding authorization is for $150 mil- 
lion in 1967 and $575 million in 1968. 
Funds will be distributed by the Com- 
Missioner of Education as he determines 
Without any guidelines. Such decisions, 
involying economic, social, and fiscal fac- 
tors should be made at the State, not 
Federal, level. Any school district which 
he determines is making a reasonable tax 
effort and is unable to meet educational 
needs because of overcrowding, obsolete 
or unsafe physical plants, racial imbal- 
ance, or any other condition causing 
trouble is eligible for special considera- 
tion under title III. 

The program of grants to develop na- 
tional and regional educational research 
laboratories, begun last year, is con- 
tinued and enlarged. Ten such institu- 
tions are in the planning stage. The title 
permitted support for such operations to 
Come from universities, colleges, State 
and local educational agencies, and other 
nonprofit organizations. The committee 
has amended this section to provide edu- 
Cational research training through con- 

ts with profitmaking organizations. 

Last year the act provided $17 million 
in grants to be made available to State 
departments of education to strengthen 
their staffs, and so forth. This year this 
Program is authorized for $30 million, 
and in 1968 the figure is $50 million. 

Finally, the bill makes major changes 
in Federal impacted schools legislation. 

ntly, to receive such Federal as- 
, a school district must have 3 
Percent of its children federally con- 
nected. Committee amendments will 
hermit a district to receive Federal as- 
Sistance if it has 100 such children. 
will further expand impact aid 
8nd will cost about $35 million annually, 
some 1,000 districts to the 4,200 
now covered. Republicans point out 
that no showing of need is required; 
at this amendment is a sop to the big 
Cities, replacing the funds lost due to the 
repeal of the unworkable incentive 
grants program by the committee. 
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A number of separate and additional 
views are included in the report. Messrs. 
AYRES, QUIE, GOODELL, and ERLENBORN’S 
views are the basis for comments for Re- 
publican viewpoints expressed through- 
out the report. They support the bill, 
but see great need for amending it, 
They are particularly worried about the 
increased powers of the Commissioner 
of Education provided in the bill to the 
detriment of the several States. 

Messrs. BELL and Rei also support 
the legislation and praise the inclusion 
of the Indian schools and migratory 
family children grants in the bill. They 
point to a problem discussed before Rules 
during the poverty bill hearings, that 
Head Start funds come partly from OEO 
and partly from HEW, causing confusion 
among school people. They regret the 
deletion of Mr. Bett’s title VII, which 
would have added a new program of ele- 
mentary and secondary education for 
adults. This type of program is now 
lodged in OEO. Mr. BELL seeks to trans- 
fer it to the Office of Education and 
greatly expand its operation. 

Mr. ASHBROOK opposes the bill be- 
cause it extends the Federal control over 
education. He proposes instead a pro- 
gram of tax remission by Washington to 
the States to be used to finance the edu- 
cational systems. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker. would 
the gentleman yield to me at that point? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Yes; I 
yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. What is the nature of 
the defects in the formula in title I to 
which the gentleman from Illinois is 
objecting? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Well, I 
shall be very glad to answer the question 
of the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Last year, as I recall, when this bill 
was being debated, the ranking minority 
Member, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Ayres] pointed,out the fact that under 
the formula used in title I it would be 
quite possible for 10 of the wealthiest 
counties in this country to receive almost 
double the amount of funds that would 
be available to the 10 poorest counties 
in the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, the additional informa- 
tion that has now been made available 
with respect to fiscal year 1966 bears out 
that fact and there is a table in the re- 
port accompanying this bill showing that 
the 10 wealthiest counties in this coun- 
try will receive in excess of $10 million; 
whereas, the 10 poorest counties in the 
United States will receive an allocation 
of something like $6.7 million, or a little 
more than half the amount received by 
the wealthiest counties. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a part of the ob- 
jection which I rise to the allocation 
formula that is used in title I of this 
bill. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I may say 
to the gentleman that the formula is not 
perfect, but it does get funds into every 
needy school district where we have the 
educationally deprived children in the 
Nation. 

Mr. ANDERSON of [Mlinols. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman from Kentucky 
will permit me to pursue the point, the 
point is simply this: 
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There are, of course, thousands and 
thousands of counties in the United 
States, and there are more than 20,000 
school districts, as I remember. There 
are educationally deprived children in 
every district, Even the wealthiest dis- 
tricts have a few of these children. Yet, 
they are attending classes and going to 
school, and these districts are taking care 
of their own situation. 

They finance it through the tax base 
which is necessary to take care of the 
situation, But yet, under the formula 
which you have contained in the bill, and 
the formula on which you continue to 
insist upon, even in view of these facts, 
you are still going to be spraying money 
into those districts which do not need 
the money. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the dis- 
trict may not need the money for its 
regular school program but the educa- 
tionally deprived or handicapped child 
needs the special program title I pro- 
vides. We have also provided a formula 
change for fiscal year 1968, whereby we 
substantially increase payments to the 
poorer school districts in the Nation. 
We do not take any money away from 
any district but we put a um per 
pupil payment which will assure that 
poorer school districts in the country will 
have additional funds to provide effec- 
tive programs. 

Does that satisfy the gentleman? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I think 
the gentleman is moving in the right di- 
rection, but not until 1968 did you begin 
to move in this direction. You should 
have done this a long time ago. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the reason 
we do not do it in 1967 was because it 
involved the expenditure of many mil- 
lions of dollars but we did make that 
change for 1968. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, as I have previously stated, I 
shall not oppose the granting of the rule 
on this bill. But I do believe there are 
some very important amendments that 
must be discussed on tomorrow, amend- 
ments which will serve to improve this 
legislation and which are designed to 
make it a much better bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr, PEPPER. My distinguished and 
able colleague, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. ANDERSON], mentioned the fact 
that the Committee on Rules this morn- 
ing, or this afternoon, concluded a sec- 
ond day of hearing the Commissioner of 
Education and Members of the House 
who wished to be heard upon the so- 
called guidelines, guidelines issued by 
the Commissioner of Education. 

At least, Mr. Speaker, I express my 
own observation and sentiment, if not 
that of others who I think expresses a 
similar attitude, that the Commissioner 
of Education made a very favorable im- 
pression upon those who observed him 
and who heard him, to the effect that 
he was not trying in any way to change 
the public school system of this country. 
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He expressly said that he does not want 
to do so, even if he could, and he has 
no alm whatever to destroy the neigh- 


borhood school, or had any thought of 
trying to do 80. 

He seemed to those of us who heard 
him as disposed toward carrying out his 
duties under the law and in the spirit 
of the law, and with due regard to the 
sentiment of the authorities operating 
the schools in their local communities. 
And I suspect that the Committee on 
Rules may transmit the testimony of 
Mr. Howe, which was taken down by the 
committee, to the able Committee on 
the Judiciary, who has announced to the 
House that his committee intends to hold 
an inquiry about this subject. 

I just wanted to add that I, at least, 
had a favorable impression of the sin- 
cerity of the Commissioner of Education, 
Mr. Howe. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

I move the previous question, 


The Answer to Inflation: Cut Federal 
Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 5, 1966 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, infla- 
tion is clearly the most serious domestic 
problem facing our Nation today. Every 
family in America feels its pinch, but the 
lower and middle income families and 
retirees living on fixed incomes feel it 
most painfully now. Inflation must— 
and can—be stopped. 

Recently, we have approved certain ac- 
tions to “cool down“ our overheated 
economy and provide additional revenue. 
These were wise and necessary actions, 
but they were late. The best way to 
mect the cost of our commitments in 
Vietnam and carry on needed domestic 
programs without a repressive across- 
the-board tax increase is to cut non- 
essential Federal spending. 

VOTED AGAINST $24 BILLION 


In the past 10 months I have repeat- 
edly acted on the need for spending cuts. 
I have made specific proposals to the 
President. I have spoken on the floor of 
the House. I have voted against more 
than $13 billion in nonessential Federal 
spending this session, making a cumula- 
tive total of more than $24 billion for this 
Congress, 

Here is what I have voted against: 
$7,400 billion for “pork barrel” public 
works appropriations; $11 billion for 
wasteful farm price supports and sub- 
sidies; $800 million for unnecessary con- 
gressional committee expenses; $530 mil- 
lion fat“ in the budgets for the Depart- 
ments of Labor and Health, Education, 
and Welfare; $362 million “fat” in the 
Treasury and Post Office budgcts; $66,- 
100,000 “fat” in the Interior Department 
budget; $121 million fat“ in the Com- 
merce, State, and Justice Department 
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budgets; $55,200,000 to provide extrava- 
gant living quarters for Foreign Service 
personnel; $15 million for a federally 
financed “promotion” for cotton goods; 
$3,500 million in sugar subsidies; $15 mil- 
lion in tobacco subsidies; and $750,000 to 
build a new house for the Vice President. 

In 2 years, counting only these major 
measures, I have voted against $24.8 bil- 
lion in what I considered to be nonessen- 
tial spending. 


VOTED AGAINST “ICING” 


Inflation is made up of little, unneces- 
sary expenditures as well as large ones. 
I led a floor fight against a $42 billion 
TVA real estate speculation in connection 
with a proposed dam on the Tellico River 
in Tennessee, and against another meas- 
ure authorizing $35,000 to hire elevator 
operators to run the automatic elevators 
in the Rayburn House Office Building. 

I have also publicly opposed costly ad- 
ministration decisions, such as, for in- 
stance, the top priority placed on $5 bil- 
lion Federal assistance for research and 
development of a new supersonic passen- 
ger plane. This program has no military 

significance. While it would be nice to 
be the first with the biggest and fastest 
passenger jet, this is the kind of project 
that can and should be delayed in this 
time of inflationary crisis. 

Our economy is essentially healthy and 
strong, Once we have corrected the im- 
balance caused by excessive Federal 
spending, the natural forces of our free 
economy and our free enterprise system 
will work, as they have in the past, to 
bring continued prosperity and a sound 
and steady growth. 

TAX INCREASES, CONTROLS AND MONETARY POLICY 


I have declared on the record my op- 
position to a general tax increase at this 
time. People are already hurting too 
much from price increases and soaring 
State and local taxes. To add a new 
general tax burden at this time would 
cause undue hardships; particularly on 
those who can least afford it. 

There are a number of tax loopholes 
that give a special and unwarranted ad- 
vantage to a select few. These should 
be closed, not only to assure that every- 
body bears a fair share of the tax bur- 
den, but also to recapture billions of 
dollars of potential revenue that now 
escape the Federal Treasury. On July 9, 
I wrote to the President and the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, 
outlining a program of reform which 
would close inequitable loopholes and 
save more than $3 billion. 

I have also opposed such unnecessary 
interference with our free market as 
price, wage, and credit controls. I will 
continue to do so, except in a national 
emergency. The problem that our econ- 
omy is encountering comes, not from 
any inherent imbalance in the system, 
but from artificial imbalance caused by 
too much Federal interference and too 
much Federal spending. 

The other device that can be used to 
check inflation is monetary policy. It is 
a useful tool, but it cannot do the job 
alone. Unfortunately, the only action 
the Federal Government has taken to 
counter inflation is to force up interest 
rates, This has placed an unfair burden 
on all businesses that depend on borrow- 
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ing—and particularly on the small bor- 
rower, the small business and the home- 
building industry, which depends on 
mortgages for its sustenance. I have 
backed Federal legislation to relieve the 
tight mortgage market and reduce soar- 
ing interest rates. But the real way to 
relieve the pressures on interest rates is 
by exercising fiscal responsibility—again, 
the answer is to reduce unnecessary ex- 
penditures. 

I believe that we can halt inflation. I 
believe we can do so even in the face of 
rising costs in Vietnam. I believe we can 
do it without curtailing needed domestic 
programs. I believe we can do it without 
a general increase in taxes. The pro- 
gram is simple: cut the fat“ out of the 
Federal budget—now. 


As I See It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 5, 1966 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the truly great commemorative events 
this year has been the observance by 
Poles throughout the world of the millen- 
nium of Christianity of the Polish nation. 

This great historical event is subject to 
a very thoughtful and penetrating com- 
mentary by Mr. Fred C. Lilley, editor of 
the Oak Lawn News, Oak Lawn, III., in 
his column of September 22: 

As I See Ir 
(By Fred C. Lilley) 

Recently I listened to the telecast of the 
celebration of the Polish Millennium, the 
glorifying of One Thousand Years of Chris- 
tendom in Poland, and as I listened I 
marveled. My wonderment revolved around 
the more than 75,000 Polish Americans who 
thronged to Soldier Field for this great event. 
Now I am neither Polish or Catholic but it 
did not lessen my awe. 

Think back if you will over the history of 
the past One Thousand Years. Historically 
during that time the World has changed 
from a feudal system to one of a modern 
complex society. During that time, man has 
progressed from travel by foot and horseback 
to the most modern of jet aircraft. Oxen 
power has been replaced by the most power- 
ful electric and diesel motors. Communica- 
tion between men now travels the earth in 
seconds. Even pictures are transmitted from 
one continent to another almost Instanta- 
neously. And yet, amidst all of the changes, 
one thing remains the same. 

For One Thousand Years, the majority of 
Poles have worshipped Jesus Christ. Even 
transplanted from their homcland to our owa 
Chicago, the worship continues. In addition 
to the thousands in attendance, think of the 
untold numbers of elderly who sat home and 
worshipped via their Television set... many 
of them perhaps having prayed to see this 
eventful day, Is not this reason for wonder- 
ment. 

As I listened, three thoughts came to my 
mind. The first was of a young man in 
England who said that he and members of 
his group were more popular than Jesus 
Christ, Can you imagine the Beatles being 
memorialized One Thousand Years from now? 

Then I thought of the thousands of Polish 
immigrants who had thronged to these shores 
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seeking freedom of thought as well as reli- 
gion. .. how upon their arrival they typified 
the words on the Statue of Liberty, “. ... 
give me your poor, your huddled masses. 
and how magnificently they had contributed 
to the economic, social and cultural life of 
this community. 

And last I thought, knowing that some 
75,000 Polish Americans had made their way 
by devious routes and modes of transporta- 
tion to Soldier Field, here was in truth a 
demonstration. a demonstration of people 
attesting to their faith in the person of 
Jesus Christ, A demonstration as peaceful 
as this Saviour, as painful as His crucifixion 
and as triumphant as His ascendancy Into 
Heaven. 

This was a demonstration needing no rocks 
or bottles since it demanded nothing but 
rather was in the spririt of giving. Those 
Polish Americans can be justly proud, not 
Only for their One Thousand Years of faith 
for their God but also for the relatively few 
years which they have spent in this country 
and for the contributions they have made 
in that ume. through their toil and sweat, 
not through demands that society provide 
that which they Jacked when thoy landed. 


Hawaii Mourns Passing of One of Its 
Great Citizens: Riley H. Allen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 5, 1966 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, Ha- 
wall mourns the passing of one of its 
Freatest leaders and benefactors, Riley 

Allen, retired editor of the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin. 

Although the people of Hawaii can no 

nger benefit from the physical presence 
Of his leadership, they will continue to 

t from his priceless legacy today's 
Hawaii. For much of Hawaii's great- 
ness—such as its thriving economy, its 
Progressive schools, its cultural institu- 
tions, and its outstanding citizenry, are 
the result of the efforts of Riley H. Allen. 

I therefore like to submit for 
inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
the newspaper article which features 

exciting and inspirational life of 
Riley H. Allen, citizen-editor-community 
r, par excellence, The news article 
&bpeared in the front page of the Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin, October 3, 1966: 
Rity H. ALLEN DEAD AT 82; 
Bun THURSDAY 
r, Riley Harris Allen, an editor who was d yi- 
‘l force in shaping modern Hawail, is dead 
y at the age of 82. 
Was the editor of this newspuper from 
time it was founded in 1912 until he re- 
ban in 1960. He retired then only in order 

Meet Circuit Court conditions for his ap- 
Pointment as a trustee of the Wallace R. 
Parrington Estate, which then owned con- 
trolling stock in the Star-Bulletin. 
in Nationally known and nationally honored 

the field of journalism, Allen's span of 48 

as editor make him the most imposing 
figure in Hawail’s newspaper history. 
Süden came at 11:15 a.m, yesterday at the 
en's Hospital, just over four weeks after 
slipped into unconsciousness from a 
on the night of September 3. 
Wee tremendous vitality finally ebbed and 
© sipped away almost unnoticeably. 
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He had been active and kept regular hours 
at his downtown office in the Stangenwald 
Building on Merchant Street until August 31. 

That morning, while driving himself to 
work from his home on Pacific Heights, he 
felt a dizzy spell, stopped and called medical 
aid for what turned out to be a slight but 
not disabling stroke. The more serious 
stroke struck him in the hospital three days 
later. 

Funeral arrangements are being handled 
by Williams Mortuary. 

Services are planned at Kawaiahao Church 
at 3 p.m. Thursday with burial immediately 
afterward beside his wife in Diamond Head 
Memorial Park. 

It is requested that friends desiring to send 
flowers or otherwise pay tribute to him ac- 
cord with a wish he once expressed and con- 
tribute instead to a scholarship fund to be 
established in his memory at the University 
of Hawaii. 

Pending further arrangements, gifts to the 
Riley H. Allen Scholarship Fund may be made 
in care of either the Star-Bulletin or the 
University of Hawall. 

It was on July 1, 1912, that two evening 
newspapers, the Hawaii Star, headed by 
Frank C. Atherton, and the Evening Bulletin, 
of Wallace R. Farrington, were merged into 
The Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 

As their first editor, Atherton and Furring- 
ton chose 28-year-old Riley Allen, who previ- 
ously had been with the Bulletin as city 
editor. 

It turned out to be a happy choice. 

When Allen stepped down 48 years later, 
the Star-Bulletin’s circulation had climbed 
from 4,000 to 104,000 and the paper had been 
in the forefront of many battles—most nota- 
bly the one for Statehood. 

But there had been numerous others in- 
cluding an aggressive fight to keep out legal- 
ized gambling, and a gallant defense of the 
rights of Hawall's Japanese citizens after De- 
cember 7, 1941, as well as a campaign to rid 
Hawall of military rule once the tide of battle 
in World War II had been turned at the 
Battle of Midway. 

In the Statehood fight, Allen marched for- 
ward carrying the banner with the Star- 
Bulletin’s successive publishers— Wallace 
Farrington, who served eight years as Gov- 
ernor of Hawali in the 1920's; Wallace's son, 
Joseph R. Farrington, who was Delegate to 
Congress from 1942 until his death in 1954; 
and Joseph’s widow, Elizabeth P. Farring- 
ton, who succeeded as both Delegate and 
publisher. 

Mrs. Farrington continued as president of 
the Star-Bulletin until it was sold in 1962. 

In the years that Allen edited the paper, 
Hawaii went from a remote Pacific outpost to 
a highly developed area linked by jet air- 
craft with its sister states. 

Allen made the Star-Bulletin a metropoli- 
tan paper with a wide respect in the Islands 
and in the newspaper profession. 

He constantly Improved the paper by ex- 
panding its facilities and services to read- 
ers. When he became editor, Associated Press 
news from the Mainland cost 25 cents a word, 
and a quarter was worth more than a dol- 
lar today. 

At those prices, news files had to be limited, 
but he steadily expanded them. By 1960, the 
paper was receiving hundreds of thousands 
of words a day by teletype, including the full 
New York Stock report, plus many supple- 
mental malled services. 

Of the thousands of editions of the Star- 
Bulletin that he edited, none were more fa- 
mous than the three extras published on 
Sunday, December 7, 1941, in the wake of 
the Pearl Harbor attack. The attack found 
him (as usual for a Sunday) at his desk and 
he immediately began. calling in reporters 
and production people to get out a paper. 

REMAINED ACTIVE FOLLOWING RETIREMENT 


Since his retirement, he had maintained 
an office on the fourth floor of the Stangen- 
wald Building, adjoining the former Star- 
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Bulletin offices on Merchant Street, and still 
had a phone local him with the 
Star-Bulletin switchboard in the News Build- 
ing. 
When he became trustee of the Farrington 
Estate in 1960, as part of the settlement of 
a long court fight among estate beneficiaries, 
its principal asset was the majority stock in 
this newspaper. 

The trustees decided reluctantly in 1961 
that it was in the best interest of the estate 
to sell the paper rather than spend millions 
on needed new facilities. 

After receiving a number of Mainland and 
local offers, sale was made for $11.1 million 
in 1962 to a local group including Chinn Ho, 
president of Capital Investment Company, 
and Alexander Atherton, son of Frank Ather- 
ton, who had been president and publisher 
of the Hawaii Star, and whose family had al- 
way retained a minority ownership interest 
in the Star-Bulletin. The Farrington Es- 
tate received $5.7 million from the sale rey- 
enue. 

Ho is now chairman of the board of the 
Star-Bulletin and Atherton is president. 
Allen expressed great satisfaction that the 
new owners represented both local ownership 
and a large degree of continuity of the old 
ownership and policies. 

The Star-Bulletin has had two editors since 
Allen, both people who worked for many 
years under him in the newspaper business 
William H. Ewing from 1960 through 1965. 
and A. A. Smyser, since the beginning of 1966, 

LONGEST TENURE AND THE GREATEST IMPACT 


Of the many editors who have served Ha- 
wall, since the first newspaper (a religious 
journal) was printed here in 1834, Allen un- 
questionably had both the longest tenure 
and the greatest impact. 

Journalists who worked with, under or 
even against him were apt to become maudlin 
in their sentimentality about him, and his 
accomplishments. 

Except at testimonial affairs where he was 
a sort of captive audience, he usually shut 
off such demonstrations with a brusque 
switch to some other business of the day— 
but he was neither un-gracious nor un- moved 
by the displays of respect and affection, 

His bustle and brusqueness were a part 
of the character that drove him to race up- 
stairs several at a time even when he was in 
his 70's, and to seem to be everywhere at 
once—out at the scene of some newsbreak, 
in his office pounding out an editorial, down 
in the newsroom with reporters, 
back in the composing room correcting proofs, 
or being among the first to call and offer help 
to some sick or bereaved friend. 

His mind seemed to size up situations in- 
stantly and snapped to conclusions like a 
beartrap—a trait that might have seemed a 
weakness, except that the record usually 
proved him right. 

Work weeks of seven days of 12 hours or 
more were something he imposed on himself 
with regularity. On a big story he managed 
to keep going and seem fresh with almost 
no sleep for days. 

Men considerably younger than he couldn't 
match his pace. Within a few hours after 
he had his a) removed in 1937, he had 
his secretary at his side taking dictation. 

His doctor sent her away. He summoned 
her back. 


HE DELIVERED A PAPER IN POURING RAIN 


Also typical of his activity is a story told 
by one subscriber (Trude Akau) whose paper 
arrived soaking wet on one of the rainiest 
days in years. She called the Star-Bulletin 
to report that her youngsters were sick over 
missing the comics. Soon afterward, with 
the rain still driving down, a new paper was 
personally delivered by a puddle-hopping 
Riley H. Allen. 

He always maintained a wide variety of 
both interests and friends, 

As a college student he knew Amos Alonzo 
Stagg, the great football coach. In 1951 he 
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still was interested enough in football to 
attend a football clinic at the University of 
Hawaii on modern science of the gridiron, 

His whimsical “Editor at Large” columns 
were concerned with the problems of the 
preservation of barbershop quartet singing 
In America, the “clinophobes” who are ad- 
dicted to staying up most of the night, the 
matter of park benches, and similar weighty 
subjects, 

It was to his great amusement to try to 
enter a Hawaii toad in California’s jumping 
frog contest and tout it so highly that he 
had to alibi equally hard that Federal agen- 
cies had prevented its ever getting to the 
race scene. 

He wrote an estimated 125 letters a week 
and kept up a correspondence with perhaps 
1,600 different people, all around the world. 

Those behind the Iron Curtain found him 
exerting every effort to get needed food and 
gifts to them, 

His philanthroples and kindnesses were 
numerous—and unrecorded. 

Among them, were generous gifts to com- 
munity and civic groups, aid to many in 
need, college support for a student he met 
in the Philippines. 

His supply of stories and anecdotes was 
close to endless, reflecting both an active 
mind and an active life, 

Golf and gardening were his principal rec- 
reations. 

He was much in demand socially and as a 
speaker. 


PURSUED AN INDEPENDENT POLITICAL LINE 


A registered Republican, he still insisted 
on pursuing an independent political line 
and Never, so far as is known, supported a 
“straight” party ticket. 

He covered the national political conven- 
tions of both the Democrats and Republicans 
in 1940, 1944, 1948 and 1952, and got to know 
the machinery so well that he was regarded 
as an unofficial member of the delegations 
of both political faiths, 

Where Statehood was concerned, the par- 
tles made common cause and he lent his 
hand toward fighting to get Statehood planks 
into the national platforms of the Democrats 
as well as the Republicans. 

Counted among his close personal friends 
were men like Carlos P. Romulo of the Philip- 
pines, who recalls Riley Allen as the man 
who met him and befriended him when 
Romulo, then little known, arrived in Hono- 
lulu in 1942, after being evacuated from 
Corregidor. 

Syngman Rhee, founder of the Republic of 
Korea, was a friend from the days when Rhee 
was in exile in Honolulu. 

Allen traveled widely in days when travel 
was much more difficult and time-consum- 
ing than it is today, 

In 1914, he traveled to Japan with a Ha- 
wall tour party. 

The end of World War I saw him in Siberia 
and undertaking a world cruise to repatriate 
780 Russian children to their homes In Petro- 
grad (now Leningrad). 

He made frequent—sometimes annual— 
trips to the U.S. Mainland to report on polit- 
ical developments and cover the national 
political conventions. 

He visited Samoa in 1948 to study the prob- 
lems of that American community, 
and followed this up with trips to Japan in 
1949, to the Philippines in 1950, to Samoa, 
Fiji, Guam and the Pacific Trust Territory 
in 1953 and to Alaska in 1953 for the Senate 
Statehood hearings there. 

All of these trips he reported extensively, 
and ably, for Star-Bulletin readers. 

CONSIDERABLY MORE THAN JUST AN EDITOR 

Considerably more than just an editor, 
Allen from the start played an active role 
in the community his paper served. 

He was much concerned with the problem 
of welding people from the Asiatic commu- 
nities into the body of a harmonious com- 
munity that was thoroughly American. 
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As 8 part of this, he took an active interest 
in school programs, encouraging school gar- 
den development, oratorical contests and 
awards for outstanding students in various 
fields of endeavor. 

The Quill and Scroll Society for journal- 
ism students named its Farrington High 
School chapter the Riley H. Allen Chapter in 
his honor. The Hawaii Young Farmers Asso- 
ciation and similar groups received his active 
encouragement, 

He was president of the Honolulu Chamber 
of Commerce in 1929 and a leading figure in 
the formation of the Honolulu Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

In 1940 and 1941 he was chairman of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations in Hawaii and 
its ardent defender later against charges in 
Congress of subversive activity. 

For several years during and after World 
War II, he was chairman in Hawaii for the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 

He also served on the Hawaii Visitors Bu- 
reau, the Hawaii Equal Rights Commission 
which fought for Statehood, the first Pacific 
Memorial Foundation to select a World War 
II memorial and the board to form a con- 
valescent nursing home. 

During World War II, he was an air raid 
warden and chairman of the Hawall Emer- 
gency Committee to save waste and scrap 
iron. 

Other activities included service as a 
director of the Adventurers Club, an incor- 
porator of the Maunalani Convalescent and 
Nursing Home, long-time membership in the 
Honolulu Automobile Club, 

Allen's accomplishments and activity 
earned him many honors, literally too nu- 
merous to mention, 

HONORED BY HAWAII BAR ASSOCIATION 


Earlier this year, the Hawali Bar Associa- 
tion singled him out for its 1966 Liberty Bell 
award for his service to the community and 
dedication to precepts of democracy. 

This year's Eagle Scout Class will be known 
as the Riley H. Alien Class and the November 
17 dinner honoring them will be a tribute 
to him. It was planned that he would take 
part. Now the tribute will be paid posthu- 
mously. 

In February, 1960, he received from the 
Aloha Council, Boy Scouts of America, the 
Silver Beaver award “for distinguished and 
outstanding service to boyhood.” He was 
cited for 23 years of work with Island Boy 
Scouts, having served as a troop committee- 
man for 11 years, a Cub pack committeeman 
for three years, a pack committee chairman 
for three years and an elected member-at- 
large of the Aloha Council for the last six 
years. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars gave him its 
silver citizenship medal in 1950. 

Even though he left the University of 
Washington to complete his education at the 
University of Chicago, Washington singled 
him out in 1958 to receive a plaque designat- 
ing him Alumnus Summa Cum Laude Dig- 
natus for that year, 

As a student, he had written the lyrics to 
the Washington alma mater that Is still sung 
today. 

A year earlier, Allen had received from the 
University of Missouri its award to the Star- 
Bulletin for Distinguished Service in Jour- 
nalism. The award mentioned the paper's 
service to Hawall, exemplification of Ameri- 
can ideals, and promotion of agriculture and 
industry in the islands. 

His honors from Hawall's diverse racial 
groups were many and a reflection of the ac- 
tive interest he showed in their development. 

He was made an honorary member of the 
Hawaii Chinese Civic Associatoin after being 
its only non-Chinese active member for many 
years; was an honorary member of the Ko- 
rean University Club, and Puerto Ricun 
Athletic Association; the first male honorary 
member of the Filipino Women's Civic Club. 
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AMERICAN-KOREAN FOUNDATION ACTIVITY 


He served as an international director of 
the American-Korean Foundation and was 
cited in 1953 by the Filipino Community for 
“wise thinking, unbiased writings and sincere 
personal dealings” in helping to cement 
friendship between the Filipinos and the rest 
of the community. 

In 1955, he was honored along with the 
late Ray 5. Coll, editor of the Honolulu Ad- 
vertiser, at a testimonial dinner sponsored 
by the Hawaii Public Relations Association 
in honor of the long service to the com- 
munity of both editors. 

Allen was born April 30, 1884 in Colorado 
City, Texas. His father died two months 
after his birth and his mother, the former 
Anvaline Beck, took her two daughters and 
baby boy back to her family home at Smith's 
Grove, Warren County, Kentucky. 

After five years in Kentucky, Mrs. Allen 
moved her brood across the nation to Seattle, 
Washington, to join other members of the 
family. The children grew up there while 
their mother, a brilliant woman, taught 
school and entered real estate work to sup- 
port them. 

Allen began college at the University of 
Washington. He never graduated there, but 
went on to the University of Chicago where 
he did his first newspaper work as campus 
reporter for the University of Chicago Dally 
Mirror, 

He was graduated from Chicago in 1905 and 
went back to Seattle to take his first news- 
paper job with the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

Before 1905 was out, he had ventured to 
Hawali and spent eight months here as a re- 
porter for the Honolulu Evening Bulletin. 

He returned to Seattle to be assistant 
sports editor for The Post-Intelligencer. 

RETURNED TO HAWAN WITH WIFE IN 1910 


On September 6, 1910 he married Suzanne 
McArdle, of Seattle. They came to Hawaii on 
their honeymoon and moved into the Court- 
land Hotel at Beretania and Punshou Streets, 
an area then considered well out on the out- 
skirts of town. 

Allen returned to the Evening Bulletin as 
elty editor and remained until its merger less 
than two years later with the Star. 

His editorial service was broken only once, 
during the period from 1918 until 1921 when 
he served with the American Red Cross in 
Siberia. 

He went there at the urgent invitation of 
Major Alfred L. Castle of Honolulu, who was 
then serving in Siberia. Commissioned a 
major in the Red Cross, Allen first was in 
charge of publicity, then became financial 
secretary of the Red Cross Siberian Mission 
and a lieutenant colonel. 

He worked under fire during fighting at 
Viadivostock to care for wounded, and in 1920 
was in charge of the memorable assignment 
of transporting 780 Russian children from 
Siberia by ship across the Pacific, through 
the Panama Canal, and back to homes in 
Petrograd from which they had fled during 
the revolution. The job of locating their par- 
ents took months, 

With this mission completed, he left the 
Red Cross and returned to Hawali on July 20, 
1921. 

For 36 years until his death, Allen lived at 
3275 Pacific Heights Road in a Mediter- 
ranean-style home that he and his wife 
started In 1930. It was two stories of hollow 
tile construction with a tile roof. 

MRS, ALLEN INTERESTED IN MUSIC 

Mrs. Allen was active in community affairs 
and especially interested in music, She had 
an exceptionally good yoice and made fre- 
quent public appearances. 

Falls in 1941 and 1944 broke her health 
and she was an invalid before she died ot 
July 6, 1950. 

The Allens had no children, 

Mr. Allen's only relative in Honolulu is A 
cousin, Mrs, Jack Altman, His eldest sister, 
Jessie, is the widow of Dr. Wallace Charters, 
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& prominent educational psychologist. She 
lives in Michigan. His other sister, Ella, is 
Mrs. Quincy Scott, widow of a former car- 
toonist for the Portiand Oregonian. 

In addition to these relatives, he leaves a 
large number of nephews, nieces and cousins. 


Financial Institutions Supervisory and 
Insurance Act 


SPEECH 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 4, 1966 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill H.R. 17899, a bill to 
Strengthen the regulatory and supervisory 
authority of Federal agencies over insured 
banks and insured savings and loan associa- 
tions, to increase the maximum amount of 
lusured accounts or deposits to $15,000 and 
Tor other purposes. 


Mr. PEPPER, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, may I have the atten- 
lion of the able chairman of the Judici- 
ary Committee, as well as that of the 
able chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. 

I wish to be sure that I understand 
exactly what has happened here. 

The Weltner amendment was adopted 
in the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee and reported out by the committee. 
That amendment was voted down in the 
consideration of the measure this after- 
noon; is that correct? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. PEPPER. So the bill as it now is 
Provides for review by the court of ap- 
deals of one of these orders only upon 
the “substantial evidence” rule? 

Mr. PATMAN. Just like the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act now requires. 

Mr. PEPPER. I will ask the able 
Chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
Whether his committee is giving any con- 
Sideration to a review of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act with a view to the 
Possibility of modifying the present law 
to permit in the court of appeals, when a 
review is had from these administrative 
decisions, a “weight of the evidence” 
ne rather than “substantial evidence” 

e. 

Mr. CELLER. I will say that there is 
Pending before the Committee on the 
Judiciary now a bill passed by the Senate, 
Sponsored by the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DinksExI which 
Would revise to a mature extent the Ad- 
Ministrative Procedure Act, including 
the question of substantial evidence as 
Against weight of the evidence. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is pending before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee? 

Mr. CELLER. No, before the Judi- 
Clary Committee of the House, 

Mr. PEPPER. May we anticipate the 
Consideration of that subject by the able 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House 
during the next session? 

Mr. CELLER. You may, 

Mr. PEPPER. Good. 
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I thank the able chairman. Mr.Chair- 
man, I want to say that I very strongly 
feel not only orders that are issued under 
authority of this act, but orders of all 
Federal regulatory agencies ought to be 
subject to review by the court of appeals 
on the weight of the evidence rule. I 
would not open up the whole record and 
allow new evidence to be brought in be- 
cause that does permit of more than one 
trial, but I think when a Federal agency 
takes such vital action as is possible 
under the laws as now exist clothing 
them with authority, that they ought to 
have to sustain it before the court of 
appeals, showing the propriety of what 
they have done by a preponderance of 
the evidence. I am very pleased to hear 
our able chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary asking to give considera- 
tion to the amendment of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act in the coming ses- 
sion of Congress. 


Congressman John R. Hansen Reports 
on the 89th Congress 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 4, 1966 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I believe that this is an appropriate time 
to review the activities of the U.S. Con- 
gress during the past 2 years. I am do- 
ing so now, Mr. Speaker, with the intent 
of reprinting this report at my expense 
and mailing it to my constituents in 
southwest Iowa whom I am privileged to 
represent here in Washington, D.C. 

It has, indeed, been an honor for me 
to be a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives during one of the most pro- 
ductive periods in the history of Con- 
gress. Effective new programs have been 
developed in the fields of agriculture, 
medicare and increased social security 
benefits, education, and in the develop- 
ment of our rural areas. 

The legislation with the most wide- 
spread effect upon southwest Iowa was 
the omnibus farm bill with the 4-year 
feed grain program. This bill contained. 
for the first time, the principle that 
farmers are entitled to full parity. Be- 
fore this session ends, another agricul- 
tural landmark will be reached with the 
passage of an expanded food for peace 
and freedom program. This expansion 
will open new production opportunities 
for farmers, as the Nation accepts addi- 
tional responsibilities for feeding hungry 
people in other parts of the world. 

In the field of social legislation, no 
other program is more important than 
medicare and the increase social security 
benefits. With the passage of medicare, 
hospital and medical benefits are now 
available to 50,000 residents of southwest 
Iowa. Now our older citizens and their 
families no longer have to worry about 
big hospital and medical bills. They are 
now able to lead independent and secure 
lives during the years of retirement. 
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The Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act has provided much-needed 
funds to our schools without increasing 
local property taxes. ‘Title III of this act 
made possible the Southwest Iowa Learn- 
ing Resources Center at Red Oak, Iowa, 
the first such educational center in our 
part of the country. 

The Rural Water Facilities Act has al- 
ready provided grants and loans for new 
water and sewer systems in many south- 
west Iowa communities. Our towns and 
cities have also grown and developed 
through increased Small Business Ad- 
ministration loans and new low-rent 
housing. 

During this, my first term in the House 
of Representatives, I have introduced a 
number of bills and resolutions which L 
would like to review at this time. 

House Concurrent Resolution 835: 
That there be no unnecessary or un- 
reasonable delay in the submission to 
Congress of watershed improvement 
plans held by the Bureau of the Budget. 
This action was successful and the Bu- 
reau released the watershed plans to the 
appropriate congressional committees, 
which gave them quick approval. 

House Concurrent Resolution 739: 
That a joint congressional committee be 
established to study improvements in the 
Selective Service System. 

H.R, 17799: To allow teachers for Fed- 
eral income tax purposes to deduct from 
gross income the expenses incurred in 
pursuing courses for academic credit and 
degrees at institutions of higher educa- 
tion and including certain travel. 

H.R. 17281: To require the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget to make a separate 
accounting of funds requested for the 
Department of Agriculture for programs 
and activities that primarily stabilized 
farm income, and those programs that 
primarily benefit consumers, business- 
men, and the general public. This legis- 
lation will help to eliminate the myth 
that the entire Department of Agricul- 
ture budget goes to the farmer. 

H.R. 17032: To permit Federal partici- 
pation in the cost of the construction of 
interstate bridges on the Federal-nid 
primary system in the ratio of 90-10, Fed- 
eral-State, as established for the Inter- 
state Highway System. 

H.R. 16818: To provide notice, hear- 
ings, and judicial review before there is 
any prohibition or curtailment of the ex- 
portation of agricultural commodities. 

H.R. 15900: To promote the safety of 
employees and travelers upon railroads 
by limiting the hours of service of rail- 
road employees. 

H.R. 15739: To provide that benefits 
due an individual but unpaid at his 
death may be paid to his survivors. I 
introduced this legislation when a south- 
west Iowa lady informed me that she 
was having difficulty securing her de- 
ceased husband's unpaid benefits. 

HR. 15501: To exclude from consider- 
ation as income, for the purposes of de- 
termining eligibility for pension, all pay- 
ments of any kind or from any source, 
including salary, retirements, or annuity 
payments, which a veteran receives or is 
3 to receive after attalning the age 
of 72. 3 
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H.R. 14999 and H.R. 15500: To increase 
the rate of pension payable to certain 
veterans of World War I, World War II, 
and the Korean conflict, their widows 
and certain other dependents. 

H.R. 15185: To provide that disabled 
individuals eligible for benefits under 
section 223 of the Social Security Act 
and those retired under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act shall be eligible for medi- 
care benefits. 

H.R. 14348: To provide temporary as- 
sistance where public school buildings 
are destroyed by natural causes. 

H.R. 12550: To establish a National 
Traffic Safety Agency to provide national 
leadership to reduce traffic accident loss- 
es. A bill similar to this was passed by 
the Congress and will establish a compre- 
hensive traffic safety program. 

H.R. 10700: To authorize the Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Aviation Agency 
to release restrictions on the use of sur- 
plus airport property conveyed to the 
city of Clarinda, Iowa. This legislation 
has been approved by the Congress and 
will allow Clarinda to lease the property 
to the Nodaway Valley Packing Co. for 
expansion of their operations. 

HR. 10630: To provide special in- 
demnity insurance for members of the 
Armed Forces serving in combat zones. 

H.R. 10123: To authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make or insure 
loans for water supply and water sys- 
tems serving rural areas and to make 
grants to aid in rural community de- 
velopment. 

H.R. 9828: To establish a Federal sab- 
batical program for teachers; to improve 
schools. 

H.R. 8287: To amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to provide additional assistance 
for disaster victims. 

H.R. 8286: To amend the Farmers 
Home Administration Act to provide ad- 
ditional assistance for disaster victims. 

H.R. 7682: For the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Christian Voss, of Iowa. This bill 
passed the Congress and enabled the 
Voss family to receive a payment in lieu 
of insurance due because of their son’s 
death while serving in New Guinea dur- 
ing World War II. 

H.R. 7256: To provide that a survivor 
beneficiary shall not lose his or her en- 
titlement to benefits by reason of a mar- 
riage or remarriage which occurs after 
he or she attains age 62. 

H.R. 4074: For the relief of Dr. Soo 
Hyun Nam, of Carroll, Iowa. This bill 
was a major factor enabling Dr. Nam to 
acquire a permanent visa and be eligible 
to apply for U.S. citizenship. 

Southwest Iowa has benefited as has 
the entire Nation from the legislative ac- 
complishments of the 89th Congress. It 
is a record of progress and achievement 
of which all citizens of America can be 
proud. 

AGRICULTURE 

Public Law 89-321: Extends for 4 years 
through 1969. Voluntary program of 
acreage diversion and price support for 
corn and other feed grains; increases 
wheat price support. Provides a new 
base-price system for dairymen subject 
to referendum in each milk-marketing 
area; creates a cropland adjustment pro- 
gram to take 40 million acres out of 
production. 
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Public Law 89-112: Provides feed 
grains, wheat and cotton price supports 
and diversion payments on acreage hit 
by floods or other disaster. 

Public Law 89-240: Authorizes loans 
and grants by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for water and waste disposal fa- 
cilities in rural areas and increases from 
$200 to $450 million the amount of loans 
the Farmers Home Administration may 
insure annually. 

Public Law 89-237: Increases by $560 
million the limit on amount of obliga- 
tions Federal intermediate credit banks 
may have outstanding to aid producers 
and reduce need for new Government 
capital. 

Public Law 89-451: Permits planting of 
alternate crops on cotton, wheat, and 
feed grains acreage unplanted because of 
a natural disaster. 

Public Law 89-525: Simplifies laws 
governing the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion and makes its operation more flex- 
ible. 

H.R. 14929: Authorizes 2-year, $5 bil- 
lion food-for-peace program of U.S. 
Government-financed sales and dona- 
tions of farm products abroad; bars ben- 
efits to nations trading with Cuba and 
North Vietnam—in conference. 

Public Law 89-553: Increases author- 
ization under Small Reclamation Proj- 
ects Act of 1956 from $100 to $200 million 
for use in revolving fund; limits loan or 
grant on single project to $6.5 million; 
extends program nationwide. 

GOVERNMENTAL REORGANIZATION 


Public Law 89-110: To effectuate and 
enforce the 15th amendment to the 
Constitution, guaranteeing the right to 
vote; authorizes appointment of Federal 
voting registrars in areas where discrimi- 
nation prevails, bars literacy and other 
tests, directs U.S. court suits to invali- 
date poll taxes; fixes penalties for 
threats, intimidation, and violence. 

Public Law 89-174: Establishes a De- 
partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment at the Cabinet level to assume 
functions of Housing and Home Finance 
Administration. 

Public Law 89-73: Creates an Ad- 
ministration on Aging, under direction 
of a Commissioner, within the Depart- 
ment of HEW, to be a coordinating cen- 
ter for information and service to State 
and local governments, administer 
grants, promote research, gather statis- 
tics, and prepare and publish other data. 

Public Law 89-301: Provides 3.6 per- 
cent pay increase for classified, postal, 
and other Federal employees effective 
October 1, 1965. 

Public Law 89-487: Amends Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act to require every 
agency to make information available 
to public as to its policies and actions, 
with certain exceptions for security rea- 
sons and protection of personnel or com- 
mercial privacy. 

INTERNATIONAL A?PPAIRS 


Public Law 89-171: Authorizes $3.36 
billion for foreign economic and military 
assistance for fiscal year 1966. Termi- 
nates aid to any nation failing to take 
preventive action against destruction of 
American property; bars sale of surplus 
foods to the United Arab Republic unless 
President determines it essential to U.S. 
national interest. 
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Public Law 89-236: Abolishes national 
origins quota system in immigration ef- 
fective July 1, 1968. Provides for ad- 
mission of immediate relatives of Ameri- 
ean citizens. Fixes annual limit of 170,- 
000 from all former quota countries, and 
120,000 from Western Hemisphere, giv- 
ing preference to persons with skills and 
professional abilities. 

Public Law 89-27: Amends Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Act to authorize 
total of $30 million for the Agency for 
the 3 fiscal years ending June 30, 1968. 

Public Law 89-6; Amends Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank Act to authorize 
the United States to participate, to the 
extent of $250 million a year for 3 years, 
in an increase in the Bank’s Fund for 
Special Operations. 

Public Law 89-134: Authorizes $115 
million for Peace Corps for fiscal year 
1966, including $500,000 for research. 

Executive B—89th, Ist: Protocol ex- 
tending International Wheat Agreement 
for 1 year to July 31, 1966. 

Public Law 89-371: Authorizes sup- 
plementary $415 million foreign aid 
funds in fiscal 1966 for Vietnam and 
other southeast Asia nations. 

Public Law 89-369: Authorizes U.S. 
participation in newly created Asian De- 
velopment Bank and subscription to $200 
million of its $1 billion capitalization. 

Public Law 89-406: Authorizes $500 
million emergency food assistance to In- 
dia, partially donated, with most of cost 
to be paid out of counterpart funds. 

Public Law 89-583: Authorizes $3.5 
billion for foreign economic and military 
aid, including technical assistance; to 
limited number of countries for 1 year, 
through June 30, 1967, except 3-year au- 
thorization for development loans and 
Latin American Alliance for Progress 
programs. 

Public Law 89-572: Amends Peace 
Corps Act and authorizes $110 million 
for its program for fiscal 1967. 

Executive F—89th, 2d: Protocol for the 
further extension of the International 
Wheat Agreement to July 31, 1967. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE AND INTERNAL SECURITY 


Public Law 89-37: Authorizes $15.4 bil- 
lion for Department of Defense for pro- 
curement of aircraft, missiles, and naval 
vessels, including $6.4 billion for research 
and development, tests, and evaluation. 

Public Law 89-18: Appropriates $700 
million additional for fiscal 1965 to press 
Vietnam campaign. 

Public Law 89-53: Authorizes $5.18 
billion for National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration for fiscal year 1966, 
for construction of facilities, adminis- 
trative operations, and research and de- 
velopment including solid fuel rocket, 
and nuclear solid-powered system for 
spaceship. 

Public Law 89-32: Authorizes $2.55 
billion for Atomic Energy Commission 
for fiscal 1966 construction, operations, 
and capital equipment; includes $704 
million for weapons programs, $2.5 mil- 
lion for merchant ship reactor program. 

Public Law 89-188: Authorizes $1.78 
billion for military construction at do- 
mestic and foreign installations. Re- 
quires notice to Congress of future 
planned base closings. 

Public Law 89-501: Authorizes $17.8 
billion for fiscal 1967 for Armed Forces 
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procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, including nuclear-powered frig- 
ate and two destroyers; tests and evalu- 
ation of weapons systems. 

Public Law 89-428: Authorizes $2.25 
billion for Atomic Energy Commission 
for fiscal 1967 for operating expenses, 
plant and capital equipment, including 
an additionat $10 million for under- 
ground tests of nuclear weapons. 

Public Law 89-528: Authorizes $5 bil- 
lion for National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for fiscal 1967 for facil- 
ities construction, operations, and re- 
Search and development. 

Public Law 89-483: Extends for 4 
years to June 30, 1970, standby author- 
ity of President to invoke civil defense 
emergency powers in event of attack on 
the United States. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Public Law 89-44: Reduces excise 
taxes by $4.6 billion a year. Repeals 
levies on furs, jewelry, other luxury 
items, and on radio, TV sets, cameras, 
household appliances, musical instru- 
ments records, sporting goods, bowling 
alleys, and cabarets and general admis- 
Sion, effective July 1, 1965. Cuts 10 per- 
cent tax on automobiles gradually to 1 
Percent and eliminates communications 
tax effective January 1, 1969. 

Public Law 89-4: Establishes Appala- 
chia Regional Commission to initiate and 
coordinate public works and other pro- 
grams, Federal, State and local, to re- 
Vive economy and improve skills and 
health of area residents; authorizes $1.1 
billion for 1966. 

Public Law 89-15: Extends for 3 years, 
to June 30, 1969, the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962; reduces 
full Federal support. of projects to 90 
percent after fiscal 1966, except payment 
of allowances for trainees; maximum 
training period extended from 52 weeks 
to 104: brings training program of Area 
Redevelopment Act under Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act; authorizes 
$454 million for 1 year. 

Public Law 89-136: Authorizes 4-year, 
$3.3 billion program of public works by 
loans and grants to local governments 
and other public and private groups in 
economically depressed area, communi- 
ties, or regions, to develop industries, fa- 
cilities, and create jobs. 

Public Law 89-182: Authorizes 3-year, 
$60 million, program of Federal match- 
ing funds cooperation with universities, 
States, local governments, and private 
enterprise, in establishment of State or 
regional technical services centers to 
disseminate findings of science and tech- 
nology to commerce and industry. 

Public Law 89-253: Authorizes $1.8 
billion for fiscal 1966 for programs under 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964; 
provides for training for chronically un- 
employed and special task force on prob- 
lems of aged poor. 

Public Law 89-78: Increases by $120 
Million to $461 million limit the SBA 
May lend to small business investment 
Corporations and to State and local de- 
velopment firms. 

Public Law 89-139: Authorize increase 
from $2.9 to $3 billion Federal aid for 
Interstate and Defense Highway System 
for fiscal year 1967; authorizes appor- 
tionment to States; directs Secretary of 
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Commerce to report highway needs Jan- 
uary 1, 1968, and every 2 years there- 
after. 

Public Law 89-566: Increases borrow- 
ing authority of Federal National Mort- 
gage Association to stimulate homebuild- 
ing and the mortgage market. 

Public Law 89-601: Amends Fair La- 
bor Standards Act to step up minimum 
wage in interstate commerce from $1.25 
to $1.60 an hour by 1968 for workers 
presently covered and by 1971 for 8 mil- 
lion additional workers newly covered in 
this act. 

Public Law 89-574: Authorizes $7.2 
billion for Interstate Highway System 
construction for 2 years through fiscal 
1968. Extends deadline for completion 
to 1973. Authorizes $2 billion for aid to 
primary and secondary highways; de- 
fers authorization of funds for beautifi- 
cation, control of junkyards and bill- 
boards pending January estimates. 

Public Law 89-409: Raises limit of 
Small Business Administration business 
loans by $125 million to $1.5 billion; sets 
up separate diasaster loan revolving 
fund; fixes overall loan ceiling at $1.96 
billion. 

Public Law 89-430: Authorizes Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to fix such 
rates for rental of freight cars among 
railroads as to encourage acquisition of 
an adequate supply of new cars. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 


Public Law 89-80; Establishes a Fed- 
eral Water Resources Council and River 
Basin Commission to coordinate plan- 
ning for maximum use of resources and 
assist States in such planning. 

Public Law 89-42; Authorizes $944 
million for flood control and navigation 
improvement projects in 13 river basins 
during the next 2 years. 

Public Law 89-234: Increases author- 
ization for aid to communities to com- 
bat water pollution; establishes a Water 
Pollution Control Administration in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; permits Federal Government to 
fix quality standards for interstate wa- 
ters when local authorities fail to do so 
within 2 years. 

Public Law 89-298: Authorizes $1.97 
billion for program of navigation im- 
provement, flood and beach erosion con- 
trol, and hydroelectric power projects in 
38 States. 

Public Law 89-118: Extends for 5 
years, to June 30, 1972, expanded re- 
search and development program for 
conversion of saline water; authorizes 
$185 million. 

Public Law 89-285: Authorizes pro- 
gram of roadside planting and control 
of billboards and auto junkyards along 
interstate and primary highway systems. 

Public Law 89-404: Increases author- 
ization for national program of water re- 
search to provide $85 million in 10 years 
for grants and contracts. 

Public Law 89-561: Authorizes Secre- 
tary of Interior to make preliminary 
studies of reclamation projects, on spe- 
cific direction by Congress, to determine 
economic feasibility. Authorizes up to 
$30 million aid annually for such proj- 
ects from hydroelectric power revenue, 
beginning year 2026 without increasing 
rates to consumers. 
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Public Law 89-97; Amends Social Se- 
curity Act to provide hospitalization for 
persons 65 and over, effective July 1, 
1966; optional medical care insurance at 
$3 a month, matched by Government. 
Increases by 7 percent all social security 
payments, liberalizes eligibility rules. 
Amends Federal-State assistance pro- 
grams for indigent aged, dependent chil- 
dren, blind, and disabled to increase ben- 
efit payments and provide them with 
medical care. Increases social security 
taxes, and income rate base, to finance 


new and increased benefits. 


Public Law 89-10: Authorizes $1.3 bil- 
lion to improve elementary and second- 
ary grade-school education; provides for 
3-year program of aid to school districts 
on basis of percentage of pupils from 
lower income families and 5-year pro- 
gram for communitywide supplemental 
educational centers, purchases of text- 
books and other teaching aids; research, 
and help for State education depart- 
ments. Extends for 2 years to July 1, 
1968, aid for impacted school districts. 

Public Law 89-74: Authorizes Food 
and Drug Administration to establish 
special controls over sales and distribu- 
tion of depressant and stimulant drugs— 
amphetamines and barbiturates—fixes 
strict penalties particularly for offenses 
involving persons under 21 years of age. 

Public Law 89-92: Requires every 
package and carton of cigarettes to bear 
a statement that “cigarette smoking may 
be hazardous to your health.” Fixes 
penalty for violations. 

Public Law 89-69: Extends Juvenile 
Delinquency Act for 2 years to June 30, 
1967; authorizes $6.5 million for fiscal 
1966, $10 million for 1967. 

Public Law 89-109: Extends for 5 fis- 
cal years, 1966-70, the Community 
Health Services Act, authorizes grants to 
States and communities for mass im- 
munization programs against polio, 
diphtheria, whooping cough, tetanus, 
and adds measles. Extends for 1 year 
general and special health services, in- 
cluding those for migratory workers, 
chronically ill and aged, and grants for 
research to improve such services, 

Public Law 89-329: Authorizes 5-year 
programs for which funds are authorized 
for 3 years, to: aid community services 
of colleges and universities; establish a 
National Teachers“ Corps; provide fel- 
lowships for teachers to raise quality of 
instruction in small colleges and elemen- 
tary and secondary schools; permit 25 
percent Federal contribution for scholar- 
ships for exceptionally needy students, 

Public Law 89-117: Authorizes $7 bil- 
lion housing programs for 4 years includ- 
ing FHA, urban renewal, housing for 
elderly, college housing, 60,000 new units 
of public housing per year, and $800 mil- 
lion annually in matching grants to com- 
munities for water and sewer facilities: 
authorizes rent subsidy for some low-in- 
come families; limits interest charges to 
elderly and moderate-income home buy- 
ers; permits no-down-payment insured 
loans to veterans; expands rural pro- 
granis. 

Public Law 89-197: Authorizes 3-year 
program of grants by Attorney General 
to help State, local police, and other 
agencies improve enforcement methods 
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and otherwise prevent crime; authorizes 
$10 million for 1966. 

Public Law 89-105: Authorizes $224.1 
million through fiscal 1972 for grants to 
community mental health centers for 
professional and technical staffing; 
$205.5 million for training of teachers of 
handicapped and retarded children, and 
$80 million for research demonstrating 
projects and construction of facilities in 
this field through fiscal 1971. 

Public Law 89-115: Extends for 3 years 
to June 30, 1969, expiring Health Re- 
search Facilities Act, expands program, 
and authorizes aggregate of $289 million 
in matching grants for construction. 

Public Law 89-205: Provides for cost- 
of-living increases in annuities to retired 
Government employees. 

Public Law 89-290: Authorizes $755 
million for 3-year extension of match- 
ing grants program for construction of 
teaching facilities for physicians, den- 
tists, professional health personnel, op- 
tometrists, pharmacists, and podiatrists; 
for 3-year extension of student loan pro- 
gram; for new 4-year programs to aid 
such schools, and those of osteopathy to 
improve scope and quality of teaching 
and for grants for scholarships aid to 
their students. 

Public Law 89-239: Establishes re- 
gional medical programs of cooperative 
research by hospitals, medical schools, 
and physicians’ clinics to combat heart 
disease, cancer, and strokes; authorizes 
$340 million for 3 years. 

Public Law 89-333: Expands program 
of aid to States for vocational rehabilita- 
tion of disabled persons and to increase 
supply of trained counselors; authorizes 
$1.05 million for 3 years through fiscal 
1968. 

Public Law 89-368: Provides social 
security benefits to persons not otherwise 
eligible who are 72 or over by 1968 and 
receive no other pension or relief. 

Public Law 89-563: Requires man- 
datory Federal safety standards for all 
new cars, buses, and trucks, to be fixed 
by Secretary of Commerce by January 
31, 1967, and to apply to 1968 models, 
with up-dated revisions every 2 years 
thereafter; requires standards for tires 
and for used cars. 

Public Law 89-564: Authorizes 3-year 
$322 million highway safety program ad- 
ministered by Secretary of Commerce to 
assist and encourage State and local 
governments to expedite action through 
ma grants; provides for coopera- 
tion with industry and public and private 
agencies through contracts for research; 
broadens exchange of information on 
revocation or suspension of driver 
permits. 

Public Law 89-511: Extends Library 
Services and Construction Act of 1964 
for 5 years; authorizes $88 million for 
fiscal 1967, 

Public Law 89-426: Appropriates 
funds for first time to National Teachers 
Corps and for rent supplements, for 
fiscal 1966; $9.5 million and $12 million, 
respectively. 

S. 3467: Extends National School 
Lunch Act to include 2-year trial child- 
nutrition program of breakfasts for 
pupils in poor economic areas or who 
must travel long distances. Authorizes 
$465 million for 4 years through June 30, 
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1970, for special milk program and $63 
million for 3 years to help schools pur- 
chase food preparation and service 
equipment—passed both Houses. 

Public Law 89-488: Increases benefiis 
under Federal Employees Compensation 
Act for on-the-job injuries or disability. 

VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 


Public Law 89-132: Provides average 
10.4 percent basic pay increases for offi- 
cers and enlisted members of the uni- 
formed services totaling $1 billion. 

Public Law 89-214: Provides $10,000 
life policy for members of Armed Forces 


on active duty under private insurance 


blanket coverage plan. 

Public Law 89-222: Increases allow- 
ances under the War Orphans Educa- 
tional Assistance Act. 

Public Law 89-40: Provides up to $1.65 
million as initial capital to establish fund 
for reopened national life insurance 
policies—Public Law 88-664—on loan 
from VA and to be repaid out of 
premiums. 8 

Public Law 89-358: Authorizes educa- 
tional and housing benefits similar to 
World War II GI bill of rights to more 
than 3 million cold war veterans with 
minimum of 180 days of active duty since 
January 31, 1955. 

Public Law 89-365: Exempts from in- 
come taxation amount of servicemen’s 
retirement annuity set aside for benefit 
of survivors. 

Public Law 89-501: Authorizes 3.2-per- 
cent pay increase for members of uni- 
formed service. e 


A Tribute to Business and Professional 
Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 19, 1966 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, during the week of October 16 we 
shall commemorate the annual observ- 
ance of National Business Women's 
Week; a time when we pay tribute to and 
recognize the many contributions of 
women to business and professional life. 

Only when we recognize that women 
comprise a third of today's labor force 
and that most of the increase has oc- 
curred since World War II, can we realize 
the tremendous advances women have 
made in every segment of our society. 
The doors to every profession have been 
opened to women in recent years, largely 
through their own determined efforts. 
However, there are still many challenges 
to be met and dealt with. Today, 
women doctors, lawyers, scientists, and 
business executives are making lasting 
contributions to their respective. fields, 
but such organizations as the National 
Federation of Business & Professional 
Women's Clubs—B. & P.W.—still perform 
yeoman service in their endeavors to 
elevate the status of women. 

The B. & P.W. club has chapters in 
every State, the District of Columbia, 
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Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
With over 177,000 members, it is promot- 
ing the interests of business and pro- 
fessional women who have organized to 
extend opportunities to an even great- 
er number of women at every level. 
Through its scholarships and awards, it 
gives Many young women the opportu- 
nity to fulfill their ambitions in the busi- 
ness and professional community, The 
spirit of cooperation and understanding 
which the B. & P.W. has advanced among 
working women is illustrative of what 
can be accomplished by a determined 
organization with a worthwhile purpose. 

I certainly want to commend the ef- 
forts of this outstanding group, and dur- 
ing this week which is dedicated to 
publicizing the achievements of busi- 
and professional women everywhere, it is 
with admiration that I extend my best 
wishes. The true pioneer spirit dis- 
played by the women in B. & P.W. is in 
the best traditions of our American 
heritage. With a renewed vigor toward 
achieving its goals, it should move for- 
ward with increased strength. 


Your Part in Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 5, 1966 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said here in Congress and by 
executive branch spokesmen of the ad- 
verse impact of inflation on our citizens. 
In a very brief, thoughtful, and timely 
editorial comment, the Palos Regional, 
on Thursday, September 22, presents the 
issue to its readers: 

Your Part IN INFLATION 


There are too many professional planters 
offering panaceas for all the problems of 
man, Just now the people are being con- 
ditioned to the idea that something must be 
done to protect consumers from promotional 
shenanigans, Listening to the battle cry. 
“we must prevent deception,” one would con- 
clude we have no means of safeguarding the 
buyer, regardiess of all our present laws, 
boards, bureaus, commissions, and Inspectors. 

All will agree that we must prevent decep- 
tion and require truthful statements about 
products and punish the transgressor. That 
isclemental. But laws already on the statute 
books give federal and state agencies author- 
ity to protect consumers, if they are enforced. 
Crack down on the crooks, but let industry 
and business have a chance to promote and 
sell its products without more political red 
tape and harassment. 

If responsible public officials realiy wish to 
help consumers, they can demand economy 
in public spending—not just Hp service but 
measures with teeth in them. Show the 
people where they should curb their own 
demands for public handouts which require 
taxes to provide them. You can't have the 
highest government spending in the world 
and public doles for all and, at the same 
time, have low-priced bread, butter, bacon, 
potatoes and overalls. 

It doesn’t take a corps of high-priced 
economic advisers to unearth these facts, oF 
to learn that prices of commodities and food 
climb as government extravagance increases. 
The storekeeper is the last link in the infit- 
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tion chain—he has to pass all the inflation 
damage on to the consumers, and he gets the 
Kicks. The place to start looking for the 
Villain is in your own demands on govern- 
ment for free“ services. 


Tobacco Program Review: Prices Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 21, 1966 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
requested this time to give to the Mem- 
bers of the House a report on the tobacco 
Marketing quota and price support pro- 
grams which haye meant so much to the 
farmers and the economy of my State of 
North Carolina. 

Our farmers are receiving this season 
Tecord prices. 

The prices to date on the sales of the 
1966 crop of Flue-cured tobacco have 
averaged 69 cents per pound. This aver- 
age 18 4.3 cents per pound above the rec- 
ord high level at the same time last year. 
This is the reward our farmers are reap- 
ing for improving the quality of their 
tobacco under the new acreage-poundage 
Program, 

When the acreage-poundage program 
Was first proposed, I had serious ques- 
tions about the need for changing the 
acreage allotment program on tobacco. 
This acreage program had worked well 
for many years in maintaining supplies 
reasonably well in line with demand. 
Prices received by growers had been 
favorable, and costs to the Government 
for price supports on tobacco had been 
held to a minimum. 

In recent years, however, substantial 
increases in per acre ylelds resulted in 
excessive supplies which caused a build- 
up in Government loan stocks. As yields 
increased, the quality of tobacco dete- 
Tiorated, and we failed to share in the in- 
creased world trade in tobacco. 

As the Committee on Agriculture con- 
Sidered the proposed acreage-poundage 
Program, substantial changes were made 
in an effort to provide fair and equitable 
poundage quotas for all farmers and to 
improve the usability of our tobacco, 
both in the domestic market and in 
foreign markets, to adjust supplies in 
line with demand and at the same time 
to maintain farm income. 

After having made these changes, I, 
as chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, successfully guided the legisla- 
tion through the House in spite of the 
attacks constantly being made on 
tobacco. 

The results of the new acreage- 
poundage program are truly amazing. 
Growers are receiving a record price for 
their tobacco due to improved quality, 
An important and popular feature of the 
&creage-poundage program is the carry- 
Over provision. This provision enables 
growers who fall to make their quota any 
year because of drought or other dis- 
aster to carry over the unused quota to 
the following year, 
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Government loan holdings have been 
reduced by a quarter of a billion pounds 
during the past 12 months. Only seven- 
tenths of 1 percent of the 1966 crop sales 
to date have been taken under Govern- 
ment loan. This compares with 5.9 per- 
cent for the comparable period last year, 
and more than 20 percent of the 1963 
and 1964 crops. 

Last winter I began to urge upon Sec- 
retary Freeman and the President that 
action be taken to make our tobacco 
more competitive pricewise in world 
markets. The Department of Agricul- 
ture approved a refund of 5 cents per 
pound on 1960-62 crops of loan tobacco 
in February. In July, following further 
efforts by those of us who are interested 
in the well-being of tobacco farmers, the 
Department announced an export pay- 
ment of 5 cents per pound on all tobacco 
exported from the United States. 

The results of these export payments 
have already shown up in increased ex- 
ports of our tobacco, The activity of 
buyers for export on our auction mar- 
kets and the increased sales of loan 
stocks indicate a substantial increase in 
exports of our tobacco in the year ahead. 

I am proud of the part I have played 
over the years in the development of our 
tobacco programs which have meant so 
much to our farmers and to the economy 
of North Carolina. 


Laxity of Administration in Poverty War 
Hit by Cleveland Plain Dealer Articles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 4, 1966 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer recently printed a 
series of articles concerning laxity of ad- 
ministration and carelessness with Gov- 
ernment money and property in a part 
of the war-on-poverty program in Ohio, 
and under unanimous consent I include 
these articles with my remarks. 

The Plain Dealer has been a supporter 
of the war-on-poverty program and the 
editors and publishers were distressed to 
find these conditions existing. 

I am distressed to note that Federal 
authorities seem to feel that they cannot 
investigate this scandal because the Fed- 
eral funds had been turned over to CAY, 
an Ohio corporation, for its use in the 
poverty program. It seems to me there 
is a legitimate Federal interest in the ex- 
penditure of these funds and Federal 
agencies should be taking a very active 
part in uncoyering fraud and mis- 
management, 

The articles follow: 

CLERK “WHO WASN'T THERE” on CAY PAYROLL 
FOR $1,632 
(By Doris O'Donnell and William F. Miller) 

Community Action for Youth (CAY), a 
multimillion-dollar Hough antipoverty proj- 
ect, paid $1,932 to a mystery employe whose 
existence cannot be established, The Plain 
Dealer learned yesterday. 
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Raphael O. Lewis, director of CAY, said the 
circumstances indicating a fictitious woman 
employe was on the payroll have been investi- 
gated by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
The matter was turned over to the 
office of the U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, in Chicago and to a 
bonding company. 

“I'm in a real rise," Lewis sald. “The 
situation (related to the investigation) Is 
very unclear.” 

Plain Dealer re learned that in 
March, Lewis asked the FBI to investigate a 
payroll account showing the woman employe 
nad been paid eight checks. No trace of 
such a person could be found on social secur- 
ity records, it was said. 

Meanwhile, reporters learned also that two 
members of CAY’s board of directors have 
been employed on a project administered by 
CAY this summer. Funds were supplied by 
the U.S. Department of Labor to help under- 
privileged youth, 

“That is a conflict of interest,” sald Ralph 
W. Findley, director of the Council for Eco- 
nomic Opportunity in Greater Cleveland, 
which now has jurisdiction over CAY, 

Findley also disclosed that he expects a 
report from a team of Chicago-based federal 
poverty program “evaluators” who have been 
studying the CAY operation for “a week to 
10 days recently.” 

Findley added that when his OEO office 
took over the CAY operations in February, an 
accounting firm audited CAY's books. CAY 
will receive $700,000 in antipoverty funds this 
year. 

Findley said he became aware recenly that 
there was an investigation of CAY payroll 
records. He said he believes any irregulari- 
ties should be turned over to local law en- 
forcement officers since CAY is an Ohio 
corporation. 

The “mystery” employe was identified on 
CALs payroll as “Ellen McCulloh, 626 Mo- 
Kinley Avenue, Akron, O.“ She reportedly 


worked in CAY’s data processing depart- 
ment. 


It was learned that “Ellen McCulloch” was 
listed as an employe hired to obtain con- 
fidential information from Juvenile Court 
records for a CAY research project, The 
name was carried on CAY’s payroll from May 
27. 1965, to Oct. 8, 1965, or 95 days. Pay- 
roll records showed earnings were $2.50 an 
hour for 653 hours. 

During this time, eight checks were ls- 
sued by CAY, which were endorsed by an 
“Ellen McCulloh.” The eighth check was 
endorsed also by a former CAY supervisor, 
Larry A, Weber. 

Weber, records show, also approved the 
payroll sheets. 

Weber, 29, of 1291 DeWitt Avenue, Akron, 
at the time was head of CAY’s data processing 
department, 

Lewis said yesterday that Weber resigned 
from his $11,500-a-year post earlier this year. 

Until last February, CAY had obtained its 
funds under the federal Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Offenses Act, which sup- 
plied nearly $3 millon to CAY since its 
founding in 1963 

Since February, CAY has been funded by 
the U.S, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
which administers the antipoverty program, 

CAY’'s books were audited after the transfer 
from one jurisdiction to another, 

Lewis said he did not know the status of 
the “Ellen McCulioh” investigation since it 
was turned over to the bonding company, He 
said all CAY employes are bonded, CAY 
employs 69 persons, 

“We traced the matter as far as we could 
within the office,” Lewis said, “Then we took 
it to the FBI. We did not receive a report 
from them.” 

The Plain Dealer learned that after their 
investigation, federal authorities ruled the 
matter was outside their Jurisdiction since 
CAY is a nonprofit Ohio corporation. 
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Lewis said his own investigation disclosed 
that the data processing project, which in- 
volved obtaining the Juvenile Court records, 
was supported by “private funds and federal 
funds.” 

“The bonding company is handling this 
now,“ Lewis said. 

CAY, before it became part of the poverty 
program, received matching support from 
local agencies, including the city of Cleve- 
land. 

Edward C. Knuth, city finance director, and 
chairman of CAY’s finance committee, said 
the “matching funds“ are not cash but 
services. 

Lewis said he has not talked with Weber 
about the payroll matter and that CAY has 
“secured $700 in funds” belonging to Weber. 
Ordinarily, employees who leave CAY collect 
their federal pensions funds. Weber has not, 
Lewis said, 

Juvenile court statisticians said they did 
not remember anyone named “Ellen Mc- 
Culloh” gathering records from their files for 
a CAY project. 

When he was asked about “Ellen McCul- 
loh,” Weber told reporters: “I have nothing 
to say. Ihave not been contacted by anyone 
about any investigation. I don't want to dis- 
cuss it.” He was asked about the matter last 
week. 

Alvin G, Cohen, an attorney with the Chi- 
cago regional office of HEW, said that HEW 
did not provide the grant or money for CAY 
and he was without any authority to pursue 
the case of the “mystery” clerk. He said 
the information from CAY was sent to Wash- 
ington. 

Lewis, 40, was named director of the CAY 
project in April 1964, at a salary of about 
$19,000 a year. 

CAY was y directed by M. David 
Austin, who had worked with many Cleve- 
land social agencies. Its original goal was a 
four-year, $12-million program. Over the 
years, the program has altered as programs 
have been dropped, expanded or merged with 
other plans. 


CAY DIRECTORS on PAYROLL; POSSIBLE 
“CONFLICT” DEBATED 

Two board members of Community Action 
for Youth (CAY) were on CAY’s payroll 
this summer as director and assistant director 
of a 10-week, CAY-sponsored Hough area 
project, it was learned yesterday. 

The two are Edward L. Cabell, who was 
irector of CAY-Jet and DeForest Brown, 
Jr.. bis assistant. 

Ralph W, Findley, director of the Council 
for Economic Opportunity in Greater Cleve- 
land, who is also a board member of CAY, 
said he did not know that the two men were 
on the payroll thissummer. CAY now is un- 
der the jurisdiction of the council, which 
handles the antipoverty program here. 

That's always bad," Findley said. That's 
conflict of interest.” He added that. “there 
are other people available and qualified.” 

Raphael O. Lewis, director of CAY, dis- 
agreed with Findley. 

“There is no possible conflict of interest,” 
Lewis said, 

“The two board members were chosen for 
the summer project because they intimate- 
ly knew the Hough neighborhood and its 
people,” Lewis said. “They did a wonder 
ful job there.” 

Lewis said the summer project in July 
and August was sponsored by a Department 
of Labor grant. 

During this period there were no CAY 

meetings, Lewis said. Thus the two 
men did not vote on any matter involving 
the project, he commented. 

Cabell said he had written a letter to the 
board last June asking permission to take 
on the project to get some on-the- job ex- 
perience so he could better serve CAY. The 
approval was given by the board, Cabell said. 
He added there was no conflict of interest. 

Brown said he received just over $3 an 
hour for a 20-hour work week while on the 
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project. Cabell said he received the equiva- 
lent of what a director makes for CAY, which 
was more than $3 an hour. He would not 
reveal his > 

Brown said he resigned from the board 
last week to take a full-time job as a neigh- 
borhood seryice worker with CAY. He start- 
ed his new duties yesterday, 

The controversy over a possible conflict of 
interest at CAY is similar to the problem en- 
countered by another East Side federally fi- 
nanced project, the Manpower Advancement 
Program (MAP). 

Five board members of MAP received fees 
for business dealings with that program. A 
Department of Labor official recently recom- 
mended that the five members resign for the 
good of the pri 

The CAY jet project involved 80 Hough 
area teenagers who worked without pay dur- 
ing the summer organizing activities at East 
Side playgrounds. They also tutored young- 
sters in their school remedial work and dis- 
tributed health literature. 

The program was considered a success by 
the labor department and may be used as a 
model program in other parts of the country. 


CAY Mystery CLERK Is Puzzle TO Many 
(By Doris O'Donnell and William F. Miller) 


The “mystery” woman on the 1965 payroll 
of Community Action for Youth (CAY) re- 
mains a puzzle to the U.S. Office of Juvenile 
Delinquency in Washington, D.C., to a bond- 
ing company and to an Akron woman. 

The Plain Dealer disclosed than an “Elen 
McCulloh” received eight paychecks for a 
total of $1,632.50 from CAY between May and 
October, 1965. She was listed as a clerk, re- 
siding at 626 McKinley Avenue, Akron. 

Mrs. Alva Southern, who has lived at that 
address, a four- room home on Akron’s West 
Side for 25 years, told the Plain Dealer: 1 
never heard of her.” 

Neighbors of Mrs. Southern also said they 
never heard of a woman by the name of 
“McCulloh.” Mrs. Southern lives alone. 

Mrs. Southern said she never received any 
mail from CAY for the woman supposedly 
employed by CAY. 

Raphael O. Lewis, director of CAY, said he 
had turned the matter of the fictitious pay- 
roll over to the W. F. Todd Associates, which 
bonds CAY employees. ; 

That was 10 days ago, shortly after the 
Plain Dealer began its investigation of “Ellen 
McCulloh.” 

Harold Eidlin, a spokesman for the Office 
of Juvenile Delinquency in Washington, told 
the Plain Dealer that “we are aware of what 
happened at CAY. 

“Our position is that it is a CAY matter,” 
Eldilin said. 

During the period when “Ellen MeCulloh” 
was earning CAY funds for gathering confi- 
dential information from Juvenile Court 
records, the CAY project was funded by the 
juvenile delinquency agency. 

In February, 1966, CAY became an arm of 
the Council for Economic Opportunity in 
Greater Cleveland, headed by Ralph W. Find- 
ley. CAY, however, began as a projected 
four-year $12 million juvenile delinquency 
progiem in 1963. It is a nonprofit Ohio 

on. 

“We are awaiting an investigation by the 
bonding company,” Eidlin said. 

Charles M. Werdon, claims manager for 
the National Union Fire Insurance Co., the 
bonding firm for CAY employees, said that 
CAY filed a claims loss 10 days ago. 

Werdon said: “It is up to CAY to produce 
records to substantiate proof of loss.” 

The agent said if the claim is valid, the 
loss would be paid by his firm, and then 
his firm would attempt to recover the funds. 

The Plain Deater investigation disclosed 
that the mystery woman’s name was on 
worksheets of CAY’s data processing de- 
partment. The supervisor was A. 
Weber of Akron, who resigned from CAY 
earlier this year. 
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Lewis said CAY is holding as “secured 
funds” against the $1,632 loss about $700 of 
Weber's federal pension funds. Lewis said 
Weber has not claimed the money, which 
was deducted from Weber's §11,500-a-year 
CAY salary. 

Eidlin said a final audit of CALs ac- 
counts Is being made. 

“CAY is accountable for any alleged mis- 
use of funds,” he said. 

Asked if Washington would make stronger 
demands on CAY to pursue the investigation 
more yigorously, Eidlin said; We are con- 
cerned. We have asked CAY to proceed. We 
are satisfied with that.” 

A CAY bookkeeper, the Plain Dealer 
learned, discovered the mystery employee 
when he could not locate a social security 
number for her. 


Bavert Pres New Sarvo at CAY 


The Rey. John Bruere, pastor of Calyary 
Presbyterian Church, E. 79th Street and Eu- 
clid Avenue, said reports of a fictitious per- 
son on the payroll of Community Action for. 
Youth is “typical of its inept operation.” 

Rey. Bruere has been critical of CAY's 
budgeting and in the past has raised ques- 
tions about CAY's “excessive costs.” 

The minister, while not a member of CAY’s 
board, is a member of the board of the Coun- 
cil for Economic Opportunity in Greater 
Cleveland, which now has jurisdiction over 
CAY. 

“If the American community,” Rev. Bruere 
said, “tolerates the operation that CAY has 
been, we're at the end of the rope. You try 
to get housekeeping funds for the city of 
Cleveland without success, but you can 
squander millions here.” 

The minister has questioned the payment 
of $19,000 for the rental of CAY’s headquar- 
ters at 1837 E. 79th Street and other items 
of expense on its budget. 

He said Raphael O. Lewis, CAx's director, 
“Just verbalizes and has no thought con- 
tent” in the administration of CAY as an 
antipoverty project. 


Indiana Wants a Dunes National 
Lakeshore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
diana Dunes National Lakeshore is 
scheduled to be debated in the House 
shortly. The people of Indiana do want 
this lakeshore and the great majority 
are looking forward to its passage. I 
would like to call the membership's at- 
tention to a poll recently conducted by 
our colleague Jonn Brapemas, Congress- 
man Brapemas’ district is adjacent to the 
county where most of the lakeshore will 
lie and a small portion of its extends into 
his district. The following is one of 10 
questions distributed to every household 
in the Third District in Indiana: 

Do you favor legislation to establish both 
a Deepwater Port and a National Dunes Park 
on Lake Michigan? 


The result showed an overwhelming 
affirmative response, as 73.9 percent fa- 
vored such legislation, 18.9 percent op- 
posed the proposal, and 7.2 percent gave 
no response. The people of Indiana 
want a Dunes National Lakeshore. I 
hope that we might get from the mem- 
bership an overwhelming “aye” vote. 


Traveling Americans Need Warning of 
Red Pitfalls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 6, 1966 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I submit for 
inclusion in the REcorp a news column 
Which appeared in the October 5, 1966, 
issue of the Los Angeles Times. 

The column, by Ernest. Conine, well- 

wn authority on Eastern Europe, 

up the question of what sort of an 

Obligation the U.S. Government has in 

way of warning American travelers 

Concerning the pitfalls of traveling in 

t countries. He discusses two 

of where seemingly minor 

transgressions got American travelers in 

trouble with the authorities in Commu- 
nist countries. 

= help solve this problem, Mr. Conine 

Si 

The logical solution would be to offer book- 
lets, warning of the pitfalls, to every Ameri- 
Can who asks for a passport or who buys an 
Alrline ticket for a Communist destination. 


I believe his observations will be of 
rest to the Congress. Ihave also for- 
Warded the column to the State Depart- 
Ment for its information and to see 
Whether a policy along these lines could 
adopted. 
Mr. Conine’s column follows: 
TRAVELING AMERICANS NEED WARNING OF 
Rep PITPALLS 
(By Ernest Conine) 
What obligations does the U.S. govern- 
ment have to warn its citizens about the 
eae hazards of trayel in Communist 


The question is occasioned by two recent 
items in the news. 

One concerns a young American who was, 
according to his account, “entrapped” by 
the authorities in Kharkov and expelled from 

Soviet Union on charges that he tried 

Sell his clothes illegally. 

second involves two brothers from 
van Nuys who have just spent 90 days in 
* Hungarian jail for defacing an anti- 
can propaganda poster. Both cases 
involve actions which would be legal, or 
minor transgressions at worst, in any nor- 
mal country. 

It is not enough to argue that anybody 
Who reads the newspapers should know that 

unist countries are different, and that 
Visitors should therefore err on the side of 
Caution. 

What Westerner, unless pre-warned, would 
w that he courts arrest if he points his 
Samera at a civilian telephone exchange, a 
highway bridge or tunnel, or even 

a ramshackied house? 

Visitors registering at the U.S. Embassy 
in Moscow, and at some other Communist 
Capitals, are given written advice on such 
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things. But as free Americans, tourists are 
under no compulsion to register, and most 
don’t. 

John and Michael Savko, the young 
brothers from Van Nuys, were accused of 
altering a poster in Budapest which de- 
picted an American warplane flying above 
two terrified Vietnamese children. The cap- 
tion read: “Murderers!” 

Their crime, for which they could have 
received eight years imprisonment, was to 
change the plane's markings from American 
to Soviet. 

The Savkos explained that they changed 
the poster as a “joke,” but the judge grimly 
informed them that “the court sees nothing 
witty in this.” 

Even observers wise in the ways of Com- 
munists were a little surprised, nonetheless, 
at the severity of the three-month sentence. 
The explanation obviously lies in Hungary's 
Internal political situation. 

Since the 1956 revolt, which had to be 
crushed by Soviet tanks, there has been an 
unquestioned softening of the Red dic- 
tatorship. 

Many political prisoners have been re- 
leased. Western tourists are welcomed, be- 
cause they bring hard currencies which Hun- 
gary can spend for badly needed imports. 
And, thousands of Hungarians are now al- 
lowed to travel to the West each year. 

Although the liberalization trend has not 
entirely stopped, counter-forces are plainly 
visible. 

The party-controlled press warns inces- 
santly that the West—especially the United 
States—uses tourists to sow dissatisfaction 
and even subversion in H: 8 

From last December through February 
alone, three Hungarians were arrested on 
charges of spying for the United States, and 
19 for “incitement” against the regime. 

The regime is incensed over the “brain 
drain” which results from the continuing 
defection to the West of young doctors, engi- 
neers and other specialists trained at great 
expense by the state. 

Finally, the rulers are quite well aware of 
the underlying anti-Russian hatred of the 
Hungarian people, and are thus at pains to 
squelch any outbreak of excessive “nation- 
alism.” 

It would seem that an example was made 
of the Savko brothers for internal consump- 
tion, to discourage, young Hungarians from 
anti-Soviet expressions or too close an asso- 
ciation with visitors from the West. 

Ten days before the American youths were 
arrested, the party press reported that five 
Hungarian youths had been sentenced for an 
amateurish plot to overthrow communism. 
The leader, who called himself the “Black 
Tulip.“ was an outspoken admirer of Amer- 
ica, “where everybody has a car.” 

And, only two days before the Savkos were 
jailed, the newspaper “Nepujsag” told how a 
gang of Hungarian boys loudly ridiculed a 
group of young Communists who were 
pasting up anti-American posters on the 
Vietnam war. 

“In order to give greater weight to their 
words,” said the newspaper, “they tore the 
still damp posters from the wall, one after 
the other. And no one rebuked them.” 

From the dictatorship’s viewpoint, it is 
obvious why the Savkos’ prank was looked 
upon as a dangerous case of incitement. 

There can be no doubt, that Hungary, or 


‘any other country, has the right to enforce 


its laws—even if these laws fail to meet 
civilized standards. 

But the average tourist cannot be an ex- 
pert on Communist sensitivities, 

The logical solution would be to offer 
booklets, warning of the pitfalls, to every 
American who asks for a passport or who 
buys an airline ticket for a Communist 
destination, 


Strengthening Regional Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 6, 1966 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, while at- 
tending, as a member of the U.S. dele- 
gation, the 55th Interparliamentary Un- 
ion Conference held at Teheran, Iran, I 
was asked to outline the U.S. position 
on item 7 of the agenda—methods of 
strengthening regional security in con- 
formity with the United Nations Char- 
ter—on October 1, 1966. I was preceded 
by Mr. G. Zhukov of the Soviet delega- 
tion, who made the usual and expected 
remarks critical of alleged U.S. “aggres- 
sion” in Vietnam. 

Mr. Zhukov was followed by Mr. Z. 
Ahmad, a delegate from India, who spoke 
of his “American friends” and his “Rus- 
sian friends” noting first the regard of 
Indians for their American friends, fol- 
lowing which he launched an attack on 
our supposed aggression in Vietnam un- 
derscoring the Soviet position. Seem- 
ingly unaware of the inconsistency, Mr. 
Ahmad complained of the earlier Chinese 
invasion of India, but sought to put no 
blame on the Red Chinese or North Viet- 
namese for invasion of South Vietnam. 
Since the United States has contributed 
over $6 billion to India since World War 
II. and is currently coming to her assist- 
ance, I thought it not improper to set the 
record—and the delegate from India— 
straight. 

I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks to the Interparliamentary Union 
Conference be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

METHODS OF STRENGTHENING REGIONAL SECU- 
RITY IN CONFORMITY WITH THE UnIrep NA- 
TIONS CHARTER 

(Speech by Senator Ren Scorr, U.S. Dele- 
gate, 55th Conference, Interparllamentary 
Union, Tehran, October 1, 1966) 

Mr, President and members of the IPU: 
I listened with great interest and much ap- 
preciation to the statements of the distin- 
guished speaker from the friendly nation 
of India, I wish to express to him my ap- 
preciation for the generosity with which he 


spoke of his American friends, and express 
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the hope or the wish, perhaps, that his 
generosity had extended throughout his en- 
tire statement. Because, as the gentleman 
has said, he comes from a country which 
has been subjected to invasion, as many 
countries have, therefore, I think that we 
are all sympathetic with the problems of 
invasion and counterinvasion, and with prob- 
lems of security and protection and none 
here may with assumed piety or false hypo- 
crisy, in my judgment, assume more sin- 
cerlty than another. Since we all are equal 
in the consideration of these questions, rep- 
resenting as we do the parliaments of the 
world, my plea is for total sincerity and an 
absence of hypocrisy so that we cannot say 
that one country is right and another Is 
automatically wrong. 

Regional security and world sécurity are 
interwoven threads in the fabric of inter- 
national peace. A geographic region 
strengthens the prospects for world peace 
if the relationships among states in that 
area are friendly and cooperative, and if it 
has effective machinery to settle any local 
disputes which do arise by peaceful means. 
In contrast, a region jeopardizes world peace 
if hostile relations persist among the na- 
tions in the area or the countries lack either 
the will or the machinery to solve their dis- 
putes without resort to force. 

Similarly, the security of every geographic 
region is enhanced or diminished according 
to the level of world-wide international ten- 
sion. No region can be secure when there is 
a threat of world war, Thus our search for 
methods to strengthen regional security leads 
to the consideration of both regional and 
world-wide measures. The prospects of peace 
will be greater when we view regional and 
world efforts as complementary, each con- 
tributing to the other. I am sure all of us 
would agree with the words of United Nations 
Secretary-General U Thant, “The work of 
regional organizations and the United Na- 
tions should be concerted, not competitive.” 
For that reason it is important, as our topic 
suggests, that all of the measures be in con- 
formity with the United Nations Charter. 

The resolution which has been submitted 
by the Committee on Political Questions, 
International Security, and Disarmament on 
this question wisely recognizes that the at- 
tainment of peace and security requires ac- 
tion at the national, regional, and world-wide 
level. It also recognizes that this action 
must be in many different areas, including 
economics, science, and culture, as well as in 
the political and military spheres. 

The United States has long held that the 
development of regional organizations is one 
of the most direct paths to regional security. 
In the past the emphasis of regional orga- 
nizations has frequently been on organizing 
for collective security. In the future one of 
the main avenues which regional organiza- 
tions might profitably explore concerns the 
pacific settlement of disputes. If regional 
organizations would strengthen their capa- 
bility to help in the settlement of local polit- 
ical problems, these problems might be pre- 
vented from growing into military crises 
threatening the whole world. Such action 
would be wholly in conformity with the 
United Nations Charter, which encourages 
nations to use regional machinery for the 
pacific settlement of local disputes before 
referring them to the Security Council. 

Another area in which regions can make a 
contribution to peace is through local arms 
control arrangements. The resolution before 
us specifically recommends the establishment 
of zones free of nuclear and missile weapons 
where the countries of that particular area 
so desire. It is our belief that the establish- 
ment of nuclear free zones can be beneficial 
when the initiative comes from within the 
area and when such zones hold the promise 
of being effective because they include the 
participation of all necessary states and ap- 
propriate verification measures. Accordingly 
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we have welcomed the progress toward such 
zones in both Africa and Latin America. 
However, we have been cautious toward pro- 
posals where nuclear weapons play a signifi- 
cant role in the security systems of the area, 
as in Central Europe, for then the establish- 
ment of nuclear-free zones might result in 
a dangerous imbalance, 

In our view, a regional approach might 
also be helpful in curbing conventional arms 
races which consume too large a proportion 
of the resources in many of the less developed 
lands. I would like to read the seventh point 
in the arms control program which President 
Johnson sent to the Eighteen Nation Dis- 
armament Committee on January 27, 1966. 
He wrote: 

“Seventh, as we focus on nuclear arms, let 
us not forget that resources are being devoted 
to non-nuclear arms races all around the 
world. These resources might better be 
spent on feeding the hungry, healing the 
sick and teaching the uneducated ... We 
suggest therefore that countries, on a re- 
gional basis, explore ways to limit competi- 
tion among themselves for costly weapons 
often sought for reasons of illusory prestige. 
The initiative for arrangements of this kind 
should, of course, come from the regions con- 
cerned. The interested countries should un- 
dertake not to acquire from any source, in- 
cluding production of their own as well as 
importation from others, military equipment 
which they proscribe, If such arrangements 
can be worked out and assurance can be 
given that they will be observed, the United 
States stands ready to respect them.” 

Finally, our delegation is happy to have in- 
cluded in the resolution the appeal for an 
agreement on the non-disemination of nu- 
clear weapos. Few events could endanger 
regional security more than the spread of 
nuclear weapons to states which do not al- 
ready possess them. Where regional secu- 
rity problems already exist, tensions would 
skyrocket if one of the nations in the area 
suddenly had nuclear weapons at its dis- 
posal. On the other hand, if both nuclear 
and non-nuclear nations would join in a 
non-proliferation agreement, we would take 
another great stride toward halting and re- 
versing the upward arms spiral. 

If we can succeed in taking measures such 
as these to strengthen regional security, we 
will find we have also strengthened the se- 
curity of our own nations and the prospects 
for peace throughout the whole world. 


Maine Sugar Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 6, 1966 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing: : 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. September 29, 1966. 

Hon. ED EDMONDSON, 

Special Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment, Committee on Public Works, U.S. 
292 of Representatives, Washington, 

Dran Ma. CHARMAN: Enclosed you will 
find my comments pertaining to Mr. Hatha- 
ways statement before your Subcommittee 
at the time we both appeared. 

I sincerely hope that through this ac- 
tion, all funds for Maine Sugar Industries, 
Inc. will be frozen until such time as a 
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complete study with reference to the advisa- 
bility of this project can be made by your 
Committee. 

Thanking you for your consideration, I 
am, è 
Sincerely, 

Tuomas P, O'NETL, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 
Hon. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR.—RE MAINE 
Sucar PROJECT 


I have read with great interest the testi- 
mony of my good friend, Congressman WIL- 
LIAM D. Hatnaway, before the Special Com- 
mittee on Economic Development, Commit- 
tee on Public Works, concerning the financial 
assistance given by the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration to Maine Sugar Indus- 
tries, Inc. for the purpose of adding cane 
sugar refining capacity to a new beet sugar 
factory under constructon in Aroostook 
County. 

I do not question Mr. HarHaway's eloquent 
recitation of the need for financial help to 
‘upgrade Aroostook County's economy. 
have in the past questioned the wisdom of 
locating a beet sugar factory in this remote 
area for that purpose. I now object strongly 
to the use of EDA funds to purchase and in- 
stall cane sugar refining equipment at the 
new factory. It is my belief that the latest 
loan is contrary to the express purpose of the 
Public Works and Economic Development 
Act, which is to provide financial assistance 
on the condition that it is preceded by and 
consistent wtih sound, long-range economic 
planning. It further appears that the loan 
is contrary to Section 702 of the Act which 
provides: 

“No financial assistance under this chap- 
ter shall be extended to any project when 
the result would be to increase the produc- 
tion of goods, materials, or commodities or 
the availability of services or facilities when 
there is not sufficient demand for such goods, 
material, commodities, services, or facilities, 
to employ the efficient capacity of existing 
competitive commercial or industrial enter- 
prises.” 

Nothing in Congressman HATHAWAY'S 
statement before the committee can, upon 
analysis, refute this position, 

Mr, HarHaway first suggests that more 
sugar refining capacity is required in the 
New England area because it is “under sup- 
plied.” This simply is not true. These are 
the facts concerning the level and the trend 
of sugar demand, supplies and refining ca- 
pacity in the New England States. 

Taking into account transportation costs 
and service factors, the basic and economic 
market for any sugar produced in Maine is 
the six-state area consisting of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut. Although the pop- 
ulation of this area is growing slightly—at 
an annual rate well below the U.S. average— 
the demand for sugar in this area is actually 
shrinking due to declining trend in per capita 
consumption, The levels and trends of sugar 
consumption are indisputable, The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture regularly publishes . 
statstics of sugar deliveries in each state and 
the record reveals the following concerning 
total deliveries in the New England region: 
Total sugar deliveries in 6 New England 

States (hundredweight, refined basis) 


Calendar year: 


W serenana 8, 521, 338 
22 TSEN N 8, 438, 393 
r 8. 323. 760 
. 8. 255. 329 
Wos aacccsceaspawenew 7. 937, 033 


Apparently unaware of this disturbing fact 
affecting the New England area, Congressman 
HarHaway recites that the annual increase 
in total U.S. sugar consumption is growing 
by more than 100,000 tong per year, He 
ignores the fact that this represents the over- 
all increased demand for the country as & 
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whole, and that much of this increase is 
place in such areas as California, 
Arizona, the Northwest, Florida, and even the 
Mid-west. It cannot be supplied economi- 
cally by a producing facility in the most 
northeasterly point of the nation. 

The average annual decline in the New 
England sugar market amounts to more than 
100,000 hundredweight, or the equivalent of 
about 5,000 short tons. Looked at in an- 
other way, since 1961—Iin only five years— 
annual sugar demand in this marketing area 
has shrunk almost 600,000 hundredweight or 
the equivalent of 30,000 tons. It ia difficult, 
indeed impossible, to gloss over these hard 
facts by painting a picture of Incrensing de- 
mand as Mr. HatHaway has tried to do. 

Secondly, Mr. HatHaway is obviously un- 
familiar with the already existing cane sugar 
refining capacity now located in Boston. As 
@ result he may not realize that the intro- 
duetlon of an additional supply of sugar from 
the Maine plant into this market will, con- 
trary to Section 702 of the Act, make it dim- 
cult, if not impossible, for the existing plants 
to employ their efficient production capacity. 

The New England market, which is the 
logical market for the Maine-produced sugar, 
is now for the most part supplied by the two 
Boston cane sugar refineries located in my 
Congressional District. Boston has been a 
refining center and the principal supplier of 
sugar for this region for more than 100 years. 
These two large, modern cane sugar re- 
fineries are capable of turning out more sugar 
than is currently needed in all the six New 
England states. The Domino plant of Ameri- 
can Sugar Company has á dally production 
capacity just under 2,000,000 pounds of re- 
fined sugar and the Revere Sugar Refinery 
can turn out another 3,000,000 pounds per 
day. Together, the annual capacities of 
these two refineries exceed by a large margin 
the total New England requirement. 

I have stated before my support for fair 
and equitable sugar legislation including the 
Sugar Act Amendments of 1962 under which 
the construction of additional beet sugar 
factories was authorized. I have had doubts, 
and so expressed them numerous times, con- 
cerning the wisdom of locating any such 
Plant in Maine in view of its geographical 
position with respect to its logical market 
which already has unused production ca- 
pacity. 

I certainly agree with Mr, Hathaway that 
the firm und this project is taking 
“great risks”. It is not for me to criticize it 
provided these risks are taken by private en- 
terprise. However, I cannot condone the use 
of federal funds for this project when such 
use is directly contrary to the terms of the 
statute under which they are made available. 

I have no wish to encroach in any way 
upon the investigatory functions of your 
able committee. However, it would be help- 
ful to your study if the appropriate agency 
could furnish you with Information regarding 
the following: 

1. Did the applicants for the initial ARA 
loan submit data on the marketing potential 
for refined sugar in Maine and in nearby New 
England states? If so, did these data indi- 
cate that Boston and environs, the location of 
two established cane sugar refinerles—con- 
siituted the chief marketing potential? 

2. In granting the initia] ARA loan, did 
that agency give consideration to the pos- 
sible impact on employment in the estab- 
lished refineries in Boston? If so, what were 
ARA's findings of fact and conclusions? 

3. In the application by Maine Sugar In- 
dustries, Inc., for the EDA loan of $2,250,- 
300.00, recently granted, how much addi- 
tional employment did the applicants claim 
would be generated—over and above that 
e in the initial application for the ARA 
joan 

4. Was any consideration given by EDA, in 
approving a loan for the purchase of cane 
sugar refining machinery, of the impact on 
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marketings of the two existing Boston refin- 
eries and hence on their employment? If so, 
what were the findings of fact by EDA and its 
conclusions? 

5. Is Maine Sugar Industries, Inc., applying 
for still a third loan? If so, for what pur- 
pose and for what amount? 

If I can be of any further assistance to you 
please let me know. 


Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 6, 1966 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
resolution adopted at the 66th annual 
conference of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, Inc., held in 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. This resolution ex- 
presses the association’s opposition to 
the decision of the Supreme Court with 
respect to the questioning of suspects 
and recommends a review of this deci- 
sion. I wholeheartedly concur with the 
Court's dissenting views and the conse- 
quences” to which they referred have 
already become evident. 

In 1958, the chief justices of our 48 
States adopted a resolution condemning 
the U.S. Supreme Court for making 
hasty decisions “without proper judicial 
restraint,” and with acting as a policy- 
maker in national affairs. My observa- 
tions are that the Court has acted with 
much less propriety since then. 

I commend the State Association of 
Chiefs of Police for taking this action at 
their annual conference. It is time that 
the people of this great country voice 
their disapproval of such Supreme Court 
decisions that breed a reckless disregard 
for law with the resulting increase in 
crime, 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION OF NEw YORK STATE ASSOCIATION 
or CHIEFS oF Porter, INC., IN OPPOSITION 
10 U.S. SUPREME COURT DECISION RELATIVE 
TO THE QUESTIONING OF SUSPECTS IN 
CRIMINAL CASES AND RECOMMENDING A RE- 
VIEW OF THE RECENT SUPREME COURT 
DECISION 
Whereas, the members of the New York 

State Association of Chiefs of Police are 
greatly concerned about the alarming in- 
crease in crime in the United States, and 
especially in view of the recent decision of 
the U.S. Supreme Court in what amounts to 
the handcuffing and shackling of police and 
law enforcement officers in their efforts to 
deter and supress crime, and 

Whereas, it should be noted that said 
decision represented only five of the nine 
justices of the court... five-ninths of the 
thinking of the highest Judicial opinion in 
the United States, and 

Whereas, the resultant effect will seriously 
destroy the morale and decrease the effective- 
ness of all law enforcement Officers and thus 
seriously imperil the security of life, limb 
and property, and 

Whereas, the recent U.S. Supreme Court 
decision has created a situation in law en- 
forcement which will eventually cause dis- 
respect for police authority with a resulting 
menace to law abiding citizens, and 
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Whereas, the members of the New York 
State Association of Chiefs of Police consider 
the detection and solution of crime, a dif- 
cult and arduous task requiring determina- 
tion and persistence on the part of all re- 
sponsible officers charged with the duty of 
law enforcement, and 

Whereas, the members of this organization 
are in agreement with Mr. Justice Harlan, 
whom Mr. Justice Stewart and Mr. Justice 
White join dissenting, said: 

“I believe the decision of the Court repre- 
sents poor constitutional law and entails 
harmful consequences for the country at 
large. How serious these consequences may 
prove to be only time can tell.” 

“We do know that some crimes cannot be 
solved without confessions, that ample ex- 
pert testimony attests to their importance in 
crime control and that the Court is taking 
a real risk with society's welfare in imposing 
its new regime on the country. The Social 
costs of crime are too great to call the new 
ee anything but a hazardous experimenta- 

on,” 

Whereas, Mr. Justice White, with whom Mr. 
Justice Harlan and Mr. Justice Stewart join 
dissenting, sald: 

“Insofar as it appears from the Court's 
opinion, it has not examined a single tran- 
scrip of any police interrogation, let alone the 
interrogation that took place in any one of 
these cases which it decided today, Judged 
by any of the standards for empirical inves- 
tigation utilized in the social sciences the 
factual basis for the Court’s premise is pat- 
ently Inadequate.” 

“In sum, for all the Court’s expounding on 
the menacing atmosphere of police interro- 
gation procedures, it has failed to supply any 
foundation for the conclusion it draws for 
the measures it adopts.” 

“There is another aspect to the effect of 
the Court’s rule on the person whom police 
have arrested on probable cause. The fact is 
that he may not be guilty at all and may be 
able to extricate himself quickly and simply 
if he were told the circumstances and were 
asked to explain. This effort and his release 
must now await the hiring of a lawyer or his 
appointment by the court, consultation with 
counsel and then a session with the police or 
the prosecutor.” 

“If further restrictions on police interroga- 
tion are desirable at this time, a more flexible 
approach makes much more sense than the 
Court’s constitutional straitjacket which 
forecloses more discriminating treatment by 
legislative or rule making pronouncements,” 

And whereas, Mr. Justice Clark, dissenting, 
said: 

The police agencies—all the way from mu- 
nicipal and state forces, and the federal bu- 
reaus—are responsible for law enforcement 
and public safety in this country. I am 
proud of their efforts, which in my view are 
not fairly characterized by the Court's opin- 
ion.” Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the New York State Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police laments the poten- 
tial effects of the decision and hereby recom- 
mends an immediate petition to review the 
said decision, and be it further 

Resolved, That pending the review of the 
decision, the members of this Association 
are dedicated to protect life and property 
and request that provisions be made by the 
appropriate officials to supply the additional 
legal services required and make available 
the financial aid required by state, county 
and municipal police and law enforcement 
agencies in order to comply with the deci- 
sion, and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread 
upon the minutes of this Conference and 
copies be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, the Attorney General of the 
United States, the Senators and Congress- 
men representing the State of New York, the 
Governor of the State of New York, the At- 
torney General of the State of New York, and 
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to each Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Adopted, this Twenty-sixth day of July, 
1966, at the Sixty-Sixth Annual Conference 
of the New York State Association of Chiefs 
of Police held at Parkway Inn, Niagara Falls, 
New York. 

STEPHEN J. GRODSKI, President. 

Attest. 

EARL S. SWEITzER, 
Executive Secretary. 


“Hanky-Panky” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 6, 1966 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following: 

Congresaman Durward G. Hatt, Republi- 
can, Missouri, sald today that the Ozarka 
Commission, the organization designed by 
law to develop plans for the economic devel- 
opment of the Ozarks Region, was not con- 
sulted” or “even advised" about the proposal 
announced today for a five-year $681 million 
economic development program for the 
region. 

Haut sald a spokesman for the Federal 
Commission, created only a few weeks ago 
as a result of a joint three-state compact be- 
tween Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma, 
“agreed that as far as he knows the dollar 
figures proposed for 12 large regional proj- 
ects were “picked out of thin air.” 

“We were neither consulted or advised 
about them,” he told Hat's office. 

Hat. sald he thinks It highly unusual for 
a few Members of Congress to send their 
draft“ bill to the Executive Branch of Gov- 
ernment for its approval instead of sub- 
mitting the bill on its own merit, “whatever 
that may be.” 

“Furthermore,” Hatt said, “I find it strange 
for a bill that affects 20 counties of the 7th 
District of Missouri to be circularized among 
several Members of Congress, but not circu- 
larized among most Members of the Missouri 
delegation who represent a substantial num- 
ber of the 125 counties involved. It's not 
even smart politics since a great many Demo- 


crats were also excluded in the Missouri 
delegation. 
In view of the obviously preferential 


(Oklahoma) listing of projects, there is some 
question of whether I would have endorsed it, 
but it seems a little courtesy would have been 
in order on a bill that includes every county 
in Southwest Missouri. It certainly indicates 
little desire for future cooperation. In view 
of the fact that we already have enabling 
legislation as the law of the land, there are 
some general items that might have merit, 
Provided we first have the necessary studies 
to determine their feasibility and capabilities. 

Only yesterday, I met with the new Chair- 
man of the Ozarka Commission in my office 
at his request, and personally advised him 
of my desire to cooperate and help formu- 
late good programs that will be of benefit 
to our district. I specifically mentioned the 
need for expanded efforts toward soil and 
water conservation to Mr. William Mc- 
Candless, But I don't believe in a scatter- 
gun approach which could not stand up 
under close scrutiny by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

When my office called Mr. McCandless and 
asked him what studies had been made to 
justify the figure, for example, of $21 mil- 
llon for the construction of health facil. 
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ities .. . what and where they were . he 
said he hadn't the vaguest idea, and that 
the first time he heard of the proposal was 
when the news release was shown to him by 
a wire service reporter, I don't believe in 
picking figures out of thin air, not when 
we're going to experience a huge wartime 
budget deficit and end up several billion 
dollars in the red this year. 

I think it's most unfortunate that such a 
hastily concocted hodge-podge of projects 
and figures would be offered even before the 
Ozarka Commission created under the law 
has had time to consider specific plans. I 
think it smacks of “politics” in its worst 
definition, and that somebody just decided 
it would make good timing a few weeks be- 
fore election, It’s a strange way to start a 
program without even consulting the $26,- 
000 a year head ramrod.“ 

If I'm not even to be consulted on a pro- 
gram of such magnitude affecting every 
county of the district I represent, and if I 
must forsake re-election because of my un- 
Willingness to endorse a program about 
which no one has even mentioned to me, so 
be it. This is one taxpayer who doesn't be- 
lieve in that sort of “hanky-panky.” 


To Fill an Educational Gap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD (DICK) ICHORD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 6, 1966 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, early in 
the 89th Congress I introduced H.R. 9713, 
which proposes the establishment of a 
Freedom Academy and a Freedom Com- 
mission. The House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, after extensive study 
and hearings issued a favorable report, 
but it is doubtful if the bill will come 
up for floor consideration this session. 

I am fully convinced of the need for a 
federally operated agency of this nature 
as an effective means to match and ex- 
cel our enemies in fighting the cold 
war. Proponents of this concept of 
strategy for winning the “war of the 
minds” are proceeding without the aid of 
Congress and the Government. Very re- 
cently the Freedom Studies Center of the 
Institute for American Strategy, at Bos- 
ton, Va., admitted the first class of stu- 
dents to receive instruction in a positive 
and constructive approach to “cold war” 
problems. A pilot seminar for congres- 
sional aids initiated the program of the 
Freedom Studies Center designed to fill 
an educational gap in political warfare. 

Operating with private subscription 
and donations, the center is taking the 
lead on this very important goal and is 
performing a tremendous public service. 
In a recent editorial the New York Daily 
News paid tribute to the efforts of those 
who established the center by asking 
Congress to “please take note” of the 
progress being made by a dedicated group 
of private citizens. 

The editorial, which I believe should be 
of interest to the Members of this body, 
follows: 

Concress, PLease Nore: Now, How ABOUT 
FREEDOM ACADEMY 

For years, a lot of us have been urging 

Congress to set up what might be called a 
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Freedom Academy—a school for teaching 
young men and women how to fight in cold 
wars as members of our diplomatic service. 
The big cold-war enemy now, and probably 
for a long time to come, Is Communism. 

Congress has sat firmly on its hands in this 
matter; so now a group of private citizens 
has launched such a school. 

It is called the Freedom Studies Center 
of the Institute for American Strategy. Lo- 
cated at Boston, Va. (not Mass.), it has as 
its president Dr. John M, Fisher. Dr. Fisher 
is assisted and advised by several well-known 
and briliiant anti-Communists, including 
Maj. Gen, Edward G. Lansdale, retired; Clar- 
ence Perry Oakes, and Dr. Brutus Coste. 

Eventually, the Freedom Studies Center 
hopes to be teaching the techniques, tactics 
and stratagems of cold war to as many as 
400 students each academic year. 

It is shooting for an $11 million develop- 
ment fund, of which nearly $800,000 has al- 
ready been promised by patriotic founda- 
tions, corporations and persons. 

We wish the Freedom Studies Center a 
world of success. And we hope its coming 
into existence may spur Congress to create 
that Freedom Academy—a sort of diplomatic 
West Point, Annapolis and Air Force Acad- 
emy all rolled into one—before much longer. 
The need for plenty of such instruction is 
great and growing. 


Grocery Industry Holds Down Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 6, 1966 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, with ris- 
ing food prices being so much in the 
news, all of us as consumers should be 
concerned with getting all of the facts. 
Jim Standard has written a very fine re- 
port on this subject for the readers of 
the Oklahoma City Times. Here is a 
thoughtful analysis which gives us a 
clear understanding of the problem. I 
recommend it to all of you as you un- 
doubtedly have been receiving letters 
from your constituents on this problem. 
I am sure that after reading this article 
we will all agree that the entire 
food industry and the farmer de- 
serve great praise for their efforts to help 
keep prices down while providing us with 
a tremendous variety of food products 
from the agricultural riches we have been 
blessed with. 

Foop BILL: It’s Inriatep—Grocery INDUS- 
TRY “HoLps Down” Prices 
(By Jim Standard) 

There's really not much you can do about 
your rising grocery bill. 

You may have had the urge to hit your 
neighborhood grocer over the head with a 
$1.25 T-bone steak, but he says he's not to 
blame, 

The wholesaler who transports your gro- 
ceries also pleads innocent, as does the broker 
who peddles them, the manufacturer who 
processes them and the farmer who produces 
them. 

In fact, the food industry proudly contends 
it has done a remarkable job in keeping the 
cost of food as low as it is. 

Keen competition at all levels has kept 
your grocery bill down to what the food in- 
dustry insists is a minimum. 
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The average city housewife has upwards 
of half a dozen supermarkets to choose 
from—all within easy driving range. With 
that kind of competition, the grocer has to 
keep food prices as low as possible. 

There has been much talk about how 
you're spending less of your income on food 
and enjoying it more. (If you're average, 
you spend about 19 percent of your take- 
home pay on food and that’s the lowest in 
the world and the lowest in recent U.S. his- 
tory.) 

That's true, but the fact remains you can't 
take $20 to the supermarket and buy as much 
with it as you could 10 years ago, 10 months 
ago or probably 10 weeks ago. 

To be precise, the cost of food has risen 
28 percent in the past 20 years. 

This sort of talk is discouraging to the 
food industry, which likes to concentrate 
on comparisons and point out that your rent 
has increased 50 percent and medical care 
77 percent in that same 20 years period. 

Your income is supposedly up 80 percent. 
according to the averages, and that's why 
you're spending a lesser percentage of your 
earnings at the grocery store. 

But none of those statistics can hide the 
fact that the cost of food has increased and 
will likely continue to Increase. 

To understand why food prices have risen, 
it is first necessary to destroy some false 
assumptions, 

STAMPS CITED 

Some argue that contests, trading stamps, 
advertising and promotional gimmicks have 
added to the price of food. 

Not so, most large grocers insist. 

“If grocers thought they could cut prices 
by not advertising or giving trading stamps, 
they would do it in a minute,” said Larry 
Bowman of the Oklahoma Retail Grocers As- 
sociation. “They advertise and give trading 
stamps because it keeps them competitive.” 

VOLUME HELPS 

Generally, the large grocer follows the 
theory that the more customers he has, the 
more food he will sell, Increased volume 
cuts the percentage of profit needed to pay 
the bills and the savings can be used to keep 
prices as low as those offered by the grocer 
down the street. 

It is a time-honored American concept fol- 
lowed by the most cost-conscious industries. 
Traditionally, prices are lower where the most 
customers congregate. It is no accident 
that supermarket prices are normally lower 
than at the corner grocery store. 

And it is equally no accident that the 
supermarket has lured the consumer from 
the grocery store. 

MIDDLE MAN 


Another misconception is that the middle 
man is running up the cost of food. It is 
true that the farmer gets less than 40 per- 
cent of what you spend for food in the 
grocery store. 

Again, just the opposite appears to be true. 
Wholesalers came into being when it became 
apparent they were more economical than 
do-it-yourself distribution systems, 

Food brokers have become more and more 
popular among manufacturers who have 
found they cost less than having a fleet of 
salesmen scattered around the country. 
(The food broker is a manufacturer's repre- 
sentative, who handles several products for 
different manufacturers in a given area.) 

Thus, the so-called middie men survive 
only because manufacturers have discovered 
they aid in cutting costs and thereby cutting 
prices, 

INFLATION CAUSE 

So what does increase the size of your 
grocery bill? Inflation, that's what. 

When workers in the food industry get a 
raise (and it's still not a high-paying indus- 
try), you pay the cost. 

When the price of steel increases, it costs 
the wholesaler more to buy his trucks, the 
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farmer more to buy his tractor and the man- 
ufacturer more to buy his equipment. 
MAIN REASON 

“Inflation has been the main reason prices 
have risen,” said Bill Wendt, president of 
the state food broker's association. 

Of course, there are other factors. 

When a hailstorm or a late freeze destroys 
a vegetable or fruit crop, the price rises. 
It's the old law of supply and demand. 

As low margins of profit force the small 
operator out of business, the supply dimin- 
ishes and the price increases. 

Imports have a bearing on price—particu- 
larly in meats. 

MORE REASONS 

And there are still more reasons why your 
grocery bill is higher. 

As supermarkets grow larger, you buy more 
non-food items. In fact, statistics say you 
spend 20 percent of your grocery bill for such 
things as toothpaste, cosmetics, cigarettes, 
paper products, light bulbs, soap, mops, 
brooms, magazines and even socks and 
shirts. 

You buy more convenience foods than you 
once did. You buy potatoes that have al- 
ready been peeled and cut. You purchase 
frozen dinners that are not only cooked, but 
come in their own plates. 

SERVICES ADD 


This built-in maid service in many foods 
adds to the cost. Somewhere, someone has 
to peel those potatoes and cut them. And 
you pay for that service. 

Many things affect the price of the food 
on grocery shelves. 

And as long as labor, equipment, trans- 
portation, and taxes increase, there's not 
much the housewife can do about it. 

And neither is there much your grocer, 
wholesaler, broker, processor or farmer can 
do about it either. 


A Tribute to the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, on the Occasion 
of Their 25th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL J. KREBS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 6, 1966 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like at this time to praise the remark- 
able accomplishments of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, on the 
occasion of their 25th anniversary. As a 
leading force in the field of anti-Com- 
munist activity, the UCCA is entitled to 
the admiration of freedom-loving people 
everywhere. 

Primarily concerned with American 
security, the UCCA is dedicated, in all its 
activities, to the decisive defeat of Soviet 
Russian imperio-colonialism. Of the 
several captive peoples in the Soviet em- 
pire, the Ukrainians must be regarded 
among the most unfortunate, having so 
recently experienced freedom with the 
blessings of Woodrow Wilson and the 
policy of “self-determination.” 

And yet there is nothing disconsolate 
about the people of the Ukraine. 
Weighed down by tyranny, for years, 
they nonetheless retain the optimistic 
spirit for which they are so well known. 
In keeping with this, the Ukrainian Con- 
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gress Committee pursues a policy devoted 
to dismembering the Soviet Empire and 
setting free the captive nations. 

Devoted also to the dream of estab- 
lishing a kind of free world unity, the 
UCCA recommends the gradual federa- 
tion of Europe and Asia. The formula 
presented satisfies the driving necessities 
of history and could create a framework 
preserving the national identities and di- 
versities of each people. Disseminating 
information, on a worldwide scale, the 
UCCA has clearly established itself as a 
major force in the anti-Communist 
crusade. Soviet propaganda cannot 
withstand the pressure of the truth when 
forcefully presented. By setting forth 
the facts, for all the world to see, con- 
cerning the needs and the realities of life 
in the Ukraine, and the people of the 
region, the UCCA has performed a highly 
laudable service to all the people of the 
world. 

Congratulations, UCCA, on this your 
25th anniversary, 


Mr. Edward Marcus Elected First Presi- 
dent of the National Association of the 
Partners of the Alliance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARLE CABELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 6, 1966 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, Texans 
have long been proud of the leadership 
they have contributed to the cause of 
greater understanding and cooperation 
in Inter-American affairs. We now note 
with deep pride the leading role taken by 
a fellow Texan in launching a new ef- 
fort aimed at improving relations be- 
tween the United States and Latin 
America. 

I speak of the unanimous election of 
Mr. Edward Marcus, executive vice 
president of Neiman-Marcus of Dallas, 
as the first president of the National As- 
sociation of the Partners of the Alliance. 
Delegates from 30 U.S. States and the 
District of Columbia met in Florida on 
September 17 to explore the formation 
of a national association prior to their 
departure for Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, to 
attend the Second Inter-American Con- 
ference of the Partners of the Alliance, 
September 19 to 22. 

Upon the adoption of the articles of 
incorporation at the Miami Beach meet- 
ing, the delegates elected Mr. Marcus. 
Mr. Marcus also served as cochairman of 
the conference in Rio de Janeiro. For 
the past year he has acted as the chair- 
man of the Inter-American Coordinat- 
ing Committee of the Partners Programs 
and has been the chairman of the Texas 
Partners program with Peru since its 
formation over 2 years ago. 

Mr. Marcus’ acceptance to head the 
National Association of the Partners of 
the Alliance will bring great stature to 
the operation of the new association, 
which will give a national voice to the 
individual State partnerships in the 
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United States. The Partmers of the Al- 
Uance program, just 24% years old, has 
developed 31 partnerships between indi- 
vidual States in the United States and a 
similar number of areas in 16 Latin 
American countries. The purpose of 
the program is to enlist the energies of 
all the peoples of the Americas to assist 
in the economic and social development 
of the hemisphere through self-help 
projects. It is the organization of pri- 
vate citizens at the grass roots level 
working in the spirit of the Alliance for 
Progress. 

I would like at this point to read the 
text of the message sent to the Second 
Inter-American Conference of the 
Partners of the Alliance in Rio de 
Janeiro by the President of the United 
States: 

Five years ago, we of the Americas accepted 
a new challenge to increase the tempo and 
the magnitude of the change required to 
help our people live better through their 
own productive efforts. More than ever be- 
fore, we are dedicated to meeting this con- 
tinuing challenge through dedication and 
work in an environment of freedom, health 


and 1 
meeting of the Partners of the Al- 


‘ante is evidence that the people of the 
hemisphere are working together—that they 
are determined to bring added knowledge, 
better health and an increased understand- 
ing of the value of shared responsibilities to 
the task of furthering the well-being of all 
of our people. 
Your partnerships have made a good be- 
They are fine examples of the 
heritage and ideals we commonly share. It 
is my hope that in the coming year your 
achievements will be even greater as this 
sense of partnership of the Americas con- 
tinues to grow. 


The director of the partners programs 
is another Texan, Mr. James H. Boren, 
who developed the idea for direct citi- 
zen participation when he served as 
deputy mission director for AID in Peru. 
The National Association of the Partners 
of the Alliance will help to service the 
needs of the various State programs in 
the United States in their programs with 
Latin America. 

A nominating committee, named in 
Miami, announced in Rio de Janeiro the 
members of an executive committee to 
serve with Mr. Marcus in the new na- 
tional association. Those chosen in- 
clude: 

Mr. Ogden Bigelow, chairman of the 
Connecticut Partners; 

Mr. John B. Davenport, chairman of 
the Missouri Partners; 

Mr. Warren M. Huff, of Michigan; 

Mr. Edward R. Kingman, of Washing- 


ton, D.C.; 
Dr. Boyd A. Martin, of Idaho; 
Mr. Edwin S. Melvin, of North 


Dr. Will P. Pirkey, newly elected U.S. 
cochairman of the next Inter-American 
Conference of the Partners of the Al- 
liance and chairman of the Colorado 
Partners; 


Mr. Joseph Rosener, Jr., chairman of 
the California Partners; 

Mr. Clifford L. Whitehill, chairman of 
the Minnesota Partners; and 

Mr. William B. Wright, of Vermont. 

I know that Mr. Marcus will give out- 

standing leadership to the National As- 

sociation of the Partners of the Alliance 
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and I join his fellow Texans in wishing 
him well as he embarks on a new course 
of endeavor closely related to his growing 
experience in national and Latin Ameri- 
can affairs. 


Fifth International Road Conference 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 30, 1966 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
honor to accompany Congressman JOHN 
C. KLUCZYNSKI, chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Roads as a representative of 
the Congress to the Fifth International 
Road Conference held in London, Eng- 
land, September 19 through September 
24, 1966. 

I found the conference to be stimu- 
lating, enlightening and extremely val- 
uable for those of us who must decide on 
legislation effecting our Federal-aid 
highway system. I cannot overempha- 
size the importance of such meetings, 
since they offer a rare chance for a com- 
plete review of programs and road 
schemes of other nations as well as our 
own. We must bend every effort to learn 
new techniques and approaches to one 
of the most pressing problems of our 
time—adequate and modern highway 
communications in a world bursting at 
the seams with billions of human beings 
and hundreds of millions of vehicles of 
all descriptions. 

We met with representatives from 87 
countries, many of whom are just now 
emerging from the bondage of colonial- 
ism and exploitation. I found them all 
eager to join the society of nations in 
improving the welfare of their popula- 
tions through development of roads, 
bridges, and other public works projects. 

Additionally, I was proud to represent 
this body at the presentation of the In- 
ternational Road Federation’s Man of 
the Year Award to our Federal Highway 
Administrator Rex M. Whitton, the first 
American to receive the award in its 16- 
year history. ; 

As a matter of local pride, too, I was 
pleased with the large delegation from 
my own State, Illinois, representing both 
public and private interests in highway 
construction. Among these were Mr, 
Francis Lorenz, director of the Illinois 
Department of Public Works; and Mr. 
Virden E. Staff, chief highway engineer, 
Illinois Division of Highways, who de- 
livered an address on Chicago’s south- 
west expressway. 

Presentations were made in behalf of 
Mr. John G. Duba, commissioner of de- 
velopment and planning, city of Chicago, 
and Mr. Milton Pakarsky, commissioner 
of public works in that city. All were 
learned dissertations and found accept- 
ance by the nearly 500 delegates. The 
conference sessions were well attended 
by all participating delegates and I am 
pleased to advise you, Mr. Speaker, and 
our colleagues that great credit was 
brought to the U.S. Government and 
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Congress by the presentation of the Man 
of The Year award, to our esteemed and 
outstanding Highway Administrator, Mr. 
Rex Whitton. 

Iam indecd pleased to have been se- 
lected to represent this great body at 
this world conference, and Congressman 
KLuczenskr and I are happy that the 
conference was so successful. 


From Mexico to Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 
„ 
Thursday, October 6, 1966 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to provide the next four articles 
by Bob White, editor of the Mexico, Mo., 
Evening Ledger, on his recent trip to 
Russia. In these articles, Bob points 
out shopping in the Soviet Union, as 
well as some highlights in their sight- 
seeing. 

A Trip Inse Russta: No, 9 or SERIES: 

Yours Wants To Taste ONION 
(By Robert M. White II) 

Boris Polevol is one of Russia's best known 
and respected writers and editors, 

“He is one of the few writers we have in our 
nation who has maintained his integrity,” 
one Russian told us. He isa free man.” 

Boris Polevol is now the editor of a youth 
magazine with a circulation of 2,000,000. 

The previous editor was banished. 

He had been too liberal. The word “liberal” 
in Russia today broadly means, “too Ameri- 
can-like.” That makes the word mean ex- 
actly the opposite of what it means here— 
liberal here broadly means, to many people, 
“too Russian-like.” 

We discussed with Polevoi the 
system of incentive pay in Russia—the better 
the worker works in many industries, the 
more he gets paid. Under pure communism 
everyone should be paid the same. 

Polevio had visited the United States 
several times so I said to him, through the 
interpreter: 

“Do you believe your country is getting 
more like ours?” 

He shook his head, smiled and said: 

“Not at all . . . Our two countries are 
getting more alike.” 

Then he added “Maybe you have noticed 
that no other people are so much alike in 
the world than the Russian and American 
people. 

“I think our countries will continue to get 
more alike. However, there are some very 
real road blocks in the way,” he said. “For 
example the dirty war in Viet Nam where 
the Americans are trying to impose their 
will on the innocent Vietnamese people. We 
Russians would never...” 

I interrupted: 

“You mean, like in Hungary?“ 

The room—there were a number of people 
there—suddenly became quiet. I, for one, 
was angry and didn't mind showing it. 

Polevoi leaned back in his chair, smiled 
broadly, and quietly said: 

“Neither was sugar.” 

Everyone laughed. 

We shook hands and continued the dis- 
cussion. 

He explained that his publication was 
mainly for young people between the ages 
of 17 and 24. He said the big change in the 
young people in his country is that they are 
more educated, 
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We had read about the restlessness of So- 
viet youth. They told us they listened to 
the Voice of America. Their favorite dance 
is the frug, their favorite music, we were 
told, is go-go. In short, they are inclined 
to be “liberal”—somewhat American-like. 

The great question about Russian youth, 
of course, has to do with their education. 
We were repeatedly told by American au- 
thorities that the Russians are doing an ex- 
cellent job in education. If there is a weak- 
ness in the Russian system, it lies in the area 
of too much specialization too soon. 

However, this education raises an inter- 
esting question. Can you train a mind to 
Question scientific facts, research them and 
come up with improvements, without that 
same mind questioning the ways of living, 
or the ways of governing? 

Can human intelligence trained to ex- 
plore any field—engineering, medicine, edit- 
ing, writing, construction, etc—be chained 
down so that it will not question other fields? 

So I said to Polevoi: 

“In our country, young people the age 
of your readers make up most of the demon- 
strators you read about, they like to ques- 
tion everything including themselves." 

“Ah, yes." Polevoi said, “People that age 
do not like the abstract of the vegetable, 
they want to bite into and taste the raw 
onion, itself." f- 

From our discussions with Russian news- 
papermen, we were impressed with the So- 
viet Union's official and extensive interest 
in youth. 

Some of their top editing and writing 
talent is used in the many youth publica- 
tions. And some of these publications have 
circulations running into millions. 

Keep in mind, there is little competition 
for the young people's time. Radio is mostly 
Classical music and long-winded news- 
propaganda. Television is limited in num- 
ber of channels, in hours on the air, and 
in programming. We were told much of the 
programming is very serious stuff, a limited 
amount of sports being the rare exception. 

As for circulation of youth publications, 
an example is Komsomolskaya Pravda total- 
ing 6,100,000. And the publication for the 
Pioneer Youth groups—something like our 
Boy and Girl Scouts plus plenty of politics— 
Pionerskaya Pravda totaling 10,00,000. 

The USSR takes its youth seriously .. - 
as a group. ; 

As for the individual, perhaps that's 
different, 

A Trip IN Sr Russia: No. 10 or Serres: 
Wat Sunpay Is Like IN Moscow 
(By Robert M. White II) 

What happens on Sunday in Moscow? 
Keep in mind that the public schools in 

Russia teach atheism. 

Children are raised to believe the state 
is all powerful and not God. A belief in 
God is a serious mark against you. 

For example, you cannot become a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party if you believe 
in God or even show religious tendencies. 

What is Sunday like in Moscow? 

The government offices and industries 
close. Gum Department Store and some 
other stores are open—Sunday is a big shop- 
ping day. 

All the important museums are open in- 
cluding the most important tourist attrac- 
tion in the USSR—Lenin’s Mausoleum. 

During the Sundays we were in Moscow, we 
visited Gum Department Store, other tourist 
attractions, and the Mausoleum. 

Gum is pronounced “goom” as in boom 
and not gum asin bum. 

It's the largest department store in Russia. 
We were told it has 1.6 miles of counters, in- 
cludes 240 small shops, offers more than 
30,000 items, and it has more than 200,000 
shoppers every day it's open. 

Certainly, it's beautiful in a crowded sort 
of way. Long arcades stretch the length of 
the store. Above each is a glass roof. 
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One of our party needed a flashlight bat- 
tery. He spent a half hour finding the bat- 
tery shop. Asked the giri if she had batteries 
showing her his old one. 

“Yes, we sell such batteries,” she said. 

“May I buy one,” he said holding up one 
finger. 

One moment, please," she said. She dis- 
appeared into the rear of the shop. She re- 
turned, smiled and said: 

“We're sold out,” 

Repeatedly we were told that not all the 
items on display can be bought. We were 
told there are real shortages in consumer 
goods, 

We did price a number of items: 

A wash and wear man's shirt you can buy 
in Mexico for $7.50, cost 22 rubles or about 
824. 

Cheaper shirts that you can buy here for 
about $2 are on sale at Gum for about $8.20. 

Women shoes which we guessed were about 
$5 in the U.S, were on display for $27. 

Ankle socks for girls were priced at $2.70. 
We guessed they would cost about 35 cents 
in the US. 

One of our party claimed a lady's slip 
priced at $24 in Gum could be bought for 
about $4 in the US. We didn't ask him how 
he knew—he was a mechanical expert on 
newspaper equipment which doesn't include 
lingerie. 

He also said the lady's blouse offered at 
from 20 to,35 rubles ($22 to $38) could be 
bought for $4.95 to $7 in US. 

We closely checked a man’s suit offered 
for 8165. Our opinion was that the material 
and tailoring didn't match suits $60 range. 

Keep in mind the average Russian in- 
dustrial worker is paid about $82 a month; 
the preferred or highly skilled workers about 
$132 a month; and at least some of the very 
best paid executives receive around $550 a 
month. 

Was anything available in Russia that 
was better and less costly than in the USA? 
Caviar, of course, vodka is far better than 
the American Russian“ vodka; amber brace- 
lets and beads; lacquer boxes, hand painted, 
are magnificent; some furs—bear, for ex- 
ample—are supposedly cheaper there; em- 
broidered wear is supposedly cheap. 

.. There is a story about watches worth 
repeating. A Russian official told us that 
during and after World War IT the shortage 
of wrist watches was a matter of some em- 
barrassment. 

So a high government official starting 
the ball rolling to produce watches. People 
with top management records were assigned 
the project, they brought in good engineers, 
good production men, and the production of 
watches was stepped up. As a matter of 
fact it was stepped up so fast and so suc- 
cessfully that wrist watches are now a drug 
on the market. 

In Russia the law of supply and demand 
has no chance to operate. Repeatedly there 
are incidents of too much of this and too 
little of that. 

Most Russians we talked to said consumer 
goods were a major problem. 

An even greater problem is how much of 
what to produce. In our country, a producer 
keeps stepping up the quantity of produc- 
tion as long as customers keep buying. If 
sales slack off, then production is curtailed. 

That's the law of supply and demand in 
operation. 

In Russia government officials decide pro- 
duction will be stepped up on some item, 
The item keeps pouring off the production 
line until somebody—a high enough of- 
ficial—orders a cut back. Meanwhile bu- 
reaucracy—the same frame of mind bureau- 
crats all over the world have, plus red tape— 
complicates the issue. 

If everything doesn't work just right you 
ean have too many wrist watches and not 
enough something-else. 

Tomorrow, we'll tell about seeing the body 
of Lenin who died in 1924—that’s right, 1924. 
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A Trip INSIDE Russia: No, 11 of SERIES: MILE 
LINE Moves INTO MAUSOLEUM 


(By Robert M. White II) 


The most important single tourist attrac- 
tion in Moscow—and maybe in Russia it- 
selt—is the Lenin Mausoleum. 

It used to be the Lenin-Stalin Mausoleum 
until Khrushchey denounced Stalin. 

Khrushchev said Stalin was a murderer. 

So on one afternoon the Mausoleum dis- 
played the bodies of Stalin and Lenin and 
the next morning the body of Lenin, alone, 
was on display, 

Things like that happen in Russia. 

For example, one way to read the news is 
by what's not there. 

The tip-off from Khrushchev being kicked 
out of power, was the newspaper Pravda. 
Dally Mr. K's name was all over the front 
page. Then, one day, Mr. K's name was not 
on the front page. Heads all over Russia 
nodded—K was out. 

His defeat and replacement was announced 
a couple of days later, 

Incidentally, he is reported to be living 
now in a villa near Moscow. 

Many. indeed, are the Russians today who 
denounce Khrushchev as “not cultured.” For 
example. many Russians were embarrassed 
when Khrushchev took off his shoe and used 
it to beat his desk at the United Nations. 
That sort of thing just isn't done in Russia, 
we were told. And, thus, shouldn't be done 
by a Russian leader anywhere. 

One thing Khrushchey did that the Rus- 
sian people liked was unlock the doors of the 
Kremlin, Under Stalin, even the Russian 
people were not permitted inside the walls 
of Kremlin. Khrushchev changed that two 
years after Stalin died. 

Right oustide the walls, in Red Square, is 
the Mausoleum. 

It is a tiered pile of red granite with a 
small bronze doorway in front guarded by 
two armed soldiers. On each side of the 
doorway are three pine trees which are not 
pines at all. We were told that the trees 
actually are Colorado Blue Spruces which 
have been imported from the U.S. and are 
now widely used in Russia for decorative 
purposes. 

Above the door is the balcony from which 
the Russian leaders review the great Red 
Square parades on May Day and Revolution 
Day. Stretching back from the door, is the 
long line of people slowly moving forward 
Reins line of people going to see Lenin's 

Fi 
The line stretches back to the center of 
Red Square, which is cordoned off. Then the 
line turns right and goes out of the square, 
down the hill beside the park and on around 
the park—at least five or six blocks. 

I don't know exactly how long the line 
is. Surely, more than a mile. At the end 
of the line is a Russian militia man who 
tells anyone wanting to join the line that 
they must come back another day—he is the 
end of the line and the last man to the 
door before is is closed that day. 

We didn’t go to the end of the line. 

Being the guests of the Russians, they 
led our party to where the line entered Red 
Square. Then, after a few words to the peo- 
ple in line there, apparently in explanation, 
we were put into line, The Russians ahead 
of us and behind us smiled friendly wel- 
comes. There was no indication of resent- 
ment, 

The line moved slowly. Behind me was a 
Russian family—a mother and father and 
two little girls complete with ruffies and hair 
ribbons. I asked how old. 

They were seven and nine. 

I got out the pictures of my daughters. 

We had been told it would be a good idea 
to take along snapshots of our family, house 
and business. Most of us did. This was 
the first time I had pulled out the pictures. 

The Russians crowded forward to look at 
the pictures, A guard came down the line 
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and said something. The line formed again. 
The pictures were passed around, 

We neared the door. Talk along the line 
ceased. Faces became more serious. You 
could feel the importance of this experience 
to the Russians there 

... Lenin is to the Russians, I suppose, 
what George Washington is to us. Or may- 
be Lincoln or John Kennedy—a public idol— 
the public idol. His picture is everywhere, 
statues of him are everywhere. 

I'm sure Russian school children are told 
Lenin was perfect and what he said and did 
inspired all men for all times, 

A cynical American put it another way: 

“They've discounted all their other lead- 
ers—all of them. Only Lenin is left for a 
hero,” 

As we entered the half-lit building I no- 
ticed the guards at the door. Their eyes 
curiously glanced at us as we passed. 

Inside the steps led to the left and down 
one level, then two and then to a third 
level below. It was half dark, very qulet, 
no one spoke, Not eyen the children. 

We turned into a large room and there 
before us, on a block of stone, framed in 
glass, lay the body of Lenin. 

He had died in 1924—that's right, 42 years 
ago. 
22 Suid; His head 
rested on a square, dark pillow. His pale face 
glistened as though it was wax. The ex- 
pression on his face was quiet, comfortable. 

I think a soldier stood on guard at his 
head and foot. 

There was a quiet shuffle of feet as we 
climbed the single step and walked around 
the body. The lights were low, a brighter 
light shown on his face. 

The air was cool but seemed stale. I 
glanced at the faces of the Russians behind 
me. I had been told they would be radiant. 
They were—a few of them. But most of 
them were just looking, quietly looking and 
seeing only Lenin. 

An Army officer stood beside the step down 
before we turned from the room. 

We had been there less than a minute. 

Some of the Russians had waited hours 
for this minute. 

I heard a man say in English, “They drain 
him regularly..." 

I was glad to be back out in the sunlight. 
Yet, I don’t think anyone ever forgets that 
pale, shining face. I know I won't. 


A TRIP INSE Russia: No. 12 or Sextes: BELL 
AND CANNON NEVER USED 
(By Robert M, White II) 

Lenin died in 1924. 

- We looked at his body, his pale, shining 
wax-like face; we came out of his mausoleum 
and were glad to be back in the sunlight. 

Along the high, red brick wall, between 
the mausoleum and the Kremlin we saw the 
graves of past revolutionary leaders. 

Buried in the wall, instelf, are urns holding 
the ashes of many of the leaders; others He 
buried in the grass strip at the foot of the 
wall; still others—the select few—are im- 
Mediately behind the Lenin Mausoleum 
where each grave has a headstone except the 
last one. It has a plain flagstone upon which 
a name is cut and the dates 1879-1953. It is 
the grave of Joseph Vissarionovich Dzhu- 
gashvily. Happily, particularly for headline 
writers, he was known to the world as Stalin. 

We saw the graves of two Americans there 
among the Communist leaders. One was 
Ruthenberg, the secretary of the American 
Communist Party. 

The other was that of the American Com- 
munist writer, John Reed. 

We entered the Kremlin through the gate 
below the Spasskaya Tower, which was built 
in 1491 when a sailor named Columbus 
proved the world was round. The Kremlin's 
red brick wall is between 45 and 50 feet high 
and 13 to 16 feet thick, It was bullt in the 
1600s. 
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From inside the wall, the USSR Is ruled. 

There ts located the ultra modern Kremlin 
Palace of where the Communist 
Party holds its congressional sessions. Also, 
the famed building of the Praesidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

However, when you visit the Kremlin you 
don't have the impression you are “in the seat 
of government,” 

You come through the gate and before you 
is a handsome park on one side and ahead 
of you a collection of cathedrals and palaces, 
golden domes, open squares, hordes of tour- 
ists—the tourists are mostly Russians, of 
course. 

The two most popular attractions inside 
the Kremlin are the Czar Bell and the Czar's 
Cannon. 

The Czar Bell was cast in 1737, It was 
temporarily hung, burned in a fire, fell into 
a pit filed with water and cracked. 

Today it sits on a stone pedestal with kids, 
sailors, soldiers, girls and other tourists 
climbing on it and posing for pictures. 

It is big—weighs 197 tons, is 19 feet high 
and has walls two feet thick. 

The Czar’s cannon, nearby, is supposed to 
be the largest cannon in the world. 

It ls 17% feet long, its barrel is three feet 
in diameter and It weighs 38 tons. 

Each cannon ball weighs 4,000 pounds, 

If you want pictures of Russian soldiers, 
go to the cannon. Every Red Army GI on 
leave ends up there posing while his buddies 
snap pictures, 

Interestingly enough, the bell was never 
rung; the cannon was never fired. 

That's another side of Russia. 

It’s “a working man’s paradise”; the aver- 
age industrial wage is 75 rubles. 

The USSR is rough, unpolished, not gra- 
cious in many ways; no country has a more 
beautiful ballet. Also, Russian music is 
marvelous. 

Moscow's wide, flowing avenues; there are 
only a handful of cars. 

The friendliness of the people for Amer- 
icans; the viclousness of the official attacks 
on America in the press. 

I talked with an urban, college graduate 
who proudly told me that some hotel rooms 
in Russia not only have an individual toilet 
but also have a bath tub. 

The world-leadership (in some important 
Ways) of the Russian space program; the 
toilets and pipes which have been leaking 
a long time in your hotel room. 

The bad elevator service; perhaps the best 
subway service in the world. 

A well-painted building is the exception; 
the city streets were the cleanest we ever 
saw... 

. . Russia ts a land of contrasts. 

Tomorrow we'll see the famed Bolshoi bal- 
let; and the sweating, crowded, weary masses 
jammed in a Moscow railroad station waiting 
room. 


Youth Expresses Support Through Amer- 
ica’s Christmas Trains and Trucki— 
YES—ACTT 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 6, 1966 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, we all hear 
a great deal about America’s “rebellious” 
youth and the proportions of their “new 
left“ movement which allegedly is assert- 
ing itself as the new political force of our 
Nation’s youth. It is unfortunate that 
this tiny, noisy minority often obscures 


October 6, 1966 
the meaningful, positive activities of 


most young Americans. 


Rus Walton, of Palo Alto, Calif., gen- 
erated the idea of young America re- 
sponding to the new left in a positive 
program—YES-ACTT. The Jaycees, 
Young Republicans and Young Demo- 
crats all joined together in “Youth Ex- 
presses Support Through America's 
Christmas Trains and Trucks,” The en- 
closed article was written by Mr. Stanley 
Harper, of Lincoln, Calif., was assisted 
in generating this program and then 
went to Vietnam when it was distributed 
by our fighting men there. His article 
offers real encouragement to all of us 
who believe in the promise of the young- 
er generation. 


By unanimous consent, I include Mr. 


Harper's article in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 


The idea of answering the noisy minority 
that had been getting the headlines from 
the Berkeley campus and from those who 
march in protest against our policy in Viet 
Nam, was on the minds of Americans. Peo- 
ple sround the country didn't want these 
peace-niks, beat-niks and draft card burn- 
ers, to speak for them... they believe in 
freedom and in peace, but they also believe 
that we must protect ourselves in order to 
maintain the peace we want so. America 
wanted to show support of our fighting men 
in Viet Nam as well as in the other trouble 
areas around the world. .. they wanted 
to show our fighting forces that yes indeed 
we do appreciate what they are doing for us, 
America they wanted to let the world 
know that Young America stands firmly be- 
hind our role in Viet Nam and in South- 
east Asia, 

Last November through the united effort 
of the U.S. Jaycees, the Young Democrat 
Clubs of America and the Young Republi- 
can National Federation, YES-ACTT (Youth 
Expresses Support through America's Christ- 
mas Trains and Trucks). The combined 
membership of these three organizations 
totals over two million. This Young Ameri- 
cans participation in a common endeavor is 
unique in itself. It underscores the im- 
portance and scope of YES-ACTT; this was 
the first time the two Tg ean aiit i 

ver come ether in a joint v: Š 
117 was eee to provide a dramatic, 
massive, and immediate nation-wide display 
to counter recent anti-Vietnam, pro-Viet- 
cong demonstrations. These “anti” activi- 
ties have been manifestly unfair to our gal- 
lant American servicemen now on duty in 
Vietnam; and, these have caused the world 
to wonder about the firmness of U.S. commit- 
ments, 

The idea behind ACTT was to collect medi- 
cal and school supplies, foodstuffs, clothes, 
building materials and toys. meia was Se 

le to people project—from the peop! 

fg ever ah to the people of Viet Nam. While 
this was a citizens project showing an ex- 
pression of the civic, service, political, labor 
and business groups; advice was obtained 
on legal and technical matters and on logis- 
tical clearances from various governmental 
agencies such as AID. (Agency for Inter- 
national Development), the State Depart- 
ment and the Department of Defense. But 
it must be remembered that all the ACTTion 
was by the people for the people. The col- 
lection, packing, and shipment of these 
gifts—125 railroad boxcars totaling an esti- 
mated value of 80 million dollars—took 
place in over 1,000 communities throughout 
the U.S. Once the materials arrived in Viet 
Nam the US. Military ACTTed as goodwill 
ambassadors and made the distribution to 
the villagers. 

This 80 million dollars worth of goods was 
collected in a six weeks period and the first 
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shipload left the San Francisco Bay Christ- 
mas day and arrived in Da Nang in time to 
be distributed by TE. T., the lunar new year 
Which is celebrated by the Vietnamese very 
much like we celebrate our Christmas and 
New Years combined. This celebration lasts 
over a ten day period starting January 21st. 
It is believed by the Vietnamese that as the 
New Year begins the remaining year will 
continue 80 if an individual is happy 
and healthy on TE. T., he will be likewise 
throughout the rest of the year. The physi- 
Cal effect of the gifts arriving for this holiday 
had a very favorable impact on the people of 
Viet Nam. It helped give them an additional 
boost, a boost that will last a year. 

Support for ACTT came from all walks of 
life: editorials, civic leaders, business men, 
ete 


“ACTT is aimed directly at two vital as- 
Pects of our commitment in South Vietnam— 
help for the war-weary Vietnam people, and 
greater support by our people at home for 
Our men on the front. Through ACTT, the 
American public can be a part of an effort 
to achieve these important goals. 

“I know that U.S. Marines in South Viet- 
nam, as well as other American combat 
forces, who are so earnestly trying to help 
the Vietnamese people to know both free- 
dom and personal dignity will look upon 
this evidence of support by the people at 

e as a solid vote of confidence in the 
Job our fighting men are doing over there. 

“Here is an opportunity for every Amer- 
ican to ACTT. 

“WALLACE M, GREENE, Jr. 
“General, U.S. Marine Corps, 
“Commandant of the Marine Corps.” 

Tom Van Sickle, Chairman of the National 
Young Republicans said in Washington, D.C., 
on December 12th as the train departed on 
its trip across the country: “We want to share 
nome of our abundance with the people of 
Viet Nam who are fighting to secure for their 
children the same blessings which freedom 
has given us in America. The price of free- 
dom is great, but the price of slavery Is great- 
Ex.“ 

In Lincoln, Nebraska, one of the key stops 
ot the ACTT train, Virgil Musser, Chairman 
Of the Young Democrat Clubs of America 
termed the affair as an “historic organi- 
sion... because two young political organi- 
zations are acting together in a non-partisan 
efo e 

In a statement to the press, Ambassador 
Vu Van Thu said: 

“Gentlemen, first I wish to say a few words 
Of sincere gratitude to all the gallant and 
generous people who have contributed and 
will contribute in this project, which is 
unique by its dimensions and its significance. 

“There could not be a more positive token 
of support from the people of this country 
to the people of Vietnam—to the farmer, 
Whose life and work has been a continuous 
effort under great pressures and threats, 
ACTT will bring a message of friendship to 
make his ordeal significant and bearable; to 
the refugee who left behind him his land 
and his dead to come barehanded to this 
side of mankind, ACTT will give comfort and 
hope; to the soldier waiting for assault in 
the bleak hours of dawn, ACTT will be a 
Treason for courage—and to all the Young 
Vietnamese in schools, on the battlefield, in 
factories, ACTT will confirm faith in world 
cooperation, for the sense of solidarity among 
Young people is one of the most needed 
values in the world nowadays.” 

Being a part of the YES-ACTT Program 
from its beginning, Ned Hutchinson of Palo 
Alto, California, and I were invited to be the 
guests fo the Republic of Viet Nam by the 
Ambassador to the U.S. from Viet Nam, His 
Excellency Vu Van Thai. 

Upon arriving in Viet Nam one of the first 
tasks was to meet with the representatives 
of the US. Embassy, USOM (United States 
Overseas Mission), the U.S, Military, the 
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Vietnamese Ministry of Social Welfare, and 
the ARVN (Army of the Republic of Viet 
Nam); and to explain that YES-ACTT in no 
way collected materials with the request of 
the US. Government or at the suggestion of 
the Vietnamese Government, but was a spon- 
taneous demonstration of support of the U.S. 
Military in Viet Nam and of the people of 
South Viet Nam in their struggle for free- 
dom, by the Americans across the country. 

Mr. Nugyun Ngoc Linh, Director General of 
the Viet Nam press, arranged for a press con- 
ference to be held at the Saigon Press Center 
where we had a chance to explain YES-ACTT 
and to distribute background material 
(printed in both Vietnamese and English). 

Mr. Vu Van Hieu, Director of Political Af- 
fairs n ithe Ministry of Foreign Affairs as- 
sisted in the preparation of Logistical prob- 
lems in the unloading of the ships. Mr. 
Hieu provided us with an interpreter, Ca 
Xuan Tu. Tu traveled throughout Viet Nam 
with us, not only in the capacity of inter- 
preter, but to represent the ministry of For- 
eign Affairs should any minor problems arise. 
Tu turned out to be one the greatest assets 
we had on our trip. He was educated in 
the states and was well aware of our emo- 
tional feelings toward a sentimental thing 
such as ACTT. He not only could relay our 
words to his people, but could also express 
to them our emotions, which was just as 
important. 

In Da Nang, Ned and I decided that, rather 
than have a limited group of people suggest- 
ing where the materials should go, we felt 
through a committee with widespread inter- 
ests and responsibilities, the materials would 
reach more people and have a far more im- 
portant Impact on the country, This com- 
mittee consisted of representatives from the 
Catholic Relief Society, the Buddhist Refu- 
gee Committee, the U.S. Military, ARVN, 
USOM, USAID, and other persons that dealt 
with refugees, hospitals, and the general so- 
cial welfare of the Vietnamese. 

This. committee decided that individual 
items would be given to the villagers, such 
as clothing, food stuffs that did not haye 
to be prepared, basic schoo] supplies, first 
ald materials, and rudimentary building 
materials. But that cases of food mix, 
piles of lumber and building materials 
and medical supplies would be given di- 
rectly to agencies that would best use 
them. For example, there are no U.S. funds 
available for the reconstruction of churches 
or pagodas. Normally there is no way to 
rebuild a bombed place of worship. Some 
of the ACTT building materials was set 
aside for this very purpose. Large quanti- 
ties of foods stuffs were assigned to hospitals 
and refugee camps, as well as orphanages, 
We wanted to get the most usage out of the 
materials as we possibly could and it was 
felt that this method would achieve this. 

Ned and I explained that our intent was 
to get the materials to people who need it 
the most and in areas where they did not 
receive assistance before. Whenever possi- 
ble, and as a result of this type of commit- 
tee it would deter any thoughts of black- 
market. 

Upon the decision of this committee, they 
in turn advise the U.S. Military Civic Action 
Officer, whose responsibility it was to dis- 
tribute the materials. 

On January 18th, the Mormack Hawk ar- 
rived in the port of Da Nang as scheduled. 
Through arrangements of the Marines and 
Navy, unloading operations began as soon 
as the anchor was dropped, While the Mor- 
mack Hawk was carrying only a small part 
of the entire ACTT project, this was to be 
a symbol and this was the ship that was to 
receive the press coverage. The majority of 
the news correspondents stationed in Viet 
Nam were on hand for the unloading and 
also on hand the next day for dockside cere- 
monies. 

It was indeed a beautiful morning that 
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Wednesday, the Navy LST's pulling up to the 
dock, the crane unloading the ACTT con- 
nex's and the brief statements by the Mayor 
of Da Nang, Colonel Kok (representing Gen- 
eral Ky), and General Lewis Walt (com- 
manding general of the Marines in Viet 
Nam). The ceremony was well attended by 
the Vietnamese people. While it was not 
planned to be a public rally, but rather a 
simple ceremony, by this time many people 
had heard and were curious enough to want 
to see what ACTT was all about. General 
Walt received the materials from the con- 
nex’s and in a very moving speech expressed 
the feelings of the American people and 
wished the Vietnamese a speedy victory for 
the freedom, 

If I am ever asked to say which Is the most 
memorable day of my life it will have to be 
without question January 20th, 1966. This 
was the day when I am sure everyone con- 
nected with ACTT had been looking forward 
to, and this is an experience that I wish 
everyone in America could have also experi- 
enced. From watching the train begin its 
course across the country on December 12th 
in Washington, D.C. to actually seeing the 
first distrubtion begun in a small village of 
60 families, Duong Son III, was an experience 
that only happens once in a life time. See- 
ing how the dedicated people of this Coun- 
try of ours worked together to make this 
project a sucess and to express their views, 
and if you give me the liberty, to watch 
America demonstrate its support of our 
policy in Viet Nam. To know their emo- 
tional feelings towards and for these people 
of the war torn country of Viet Nam, know- 
ing that they cared, made me proud to be an 
American 

When we chose Duong Son III to be the 
first village, we wanted it to be symbolic of 
the people of Viet Nam. Duong Son III is 
located about 25 minutes drive from Da Nang 
in an unsecured area. On that memorable 
day many people jounreyed out to the village 
to see the distribution, including much of 
the working press, the ARVN, USOM, the 
Province Chief and the Representatives of 
the Marines. The village had no idea that 
we were coming and what our mission was. 
Since this was the day before TET, we took 
them completely by surprise as they were 
making their last minute preparations to 
celebrate their Lunar New Year. 

I am sure that their first impressions of 
seeing this caravan of U.S. Military vehicles 
approaching their village must have been of 
concern .. “are the Americans going to 
capture or repatriate us?” 

While these people have gone through the 
terror of war for over 17 years you could 
sense a feeling of fear as our delegation de- 
parted the Marine vehicles and approached 
them. Our first contact in the village was 
with the Village Chief (the equivalent to a 
mayor of a city) who, after an explanation 
(through Tu our interperter) as to the pur- 
pose of our visit gathered his villagers to 
meet us. The village chief gave the villagers 
a pamphlet on ACTT (written in Vietna- 
mese) explaining its whys and wherefores, 
and instructed on how the material would 
be distributed. 

Duong Son III had never seen so much 
excitement ... while the Viet Cong had 
held the villagers captive from time to time 
there had never been an out and out battle 
there. This was a gay excitement ... this 
was going to be a happy day. A new Lunar 
calendar was placed on the ground in the 
village circle for each of the families, then 
equal, and in most cases, same amounts of 
material were placed on each family’s calen- 
dar such as two tooth brushes, a tube of 
toothpaste, four bars of soap, washcloths, 
a towel, an article of clothing for the man 
and wife of the family, clothing for the chil- 
dren, yard goods, and a toy for each child 
of the family. When all the materials had 
been laid on the calendars, the Village Chief 
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called off the name of each family and they 
stepped forward and received their gifts. 

To stand back and watch the expressions on 
the faces of the villagers as they received 
their gifts was a touching scene. To see a 
mother eying a plece of yard goods trying 
to decide just what she was going to make 
with it. To watch a young girl hugging 4 
doll, knowing that this is all hers .. that 
she doesn't have to share with anyone... 
to see a young boy holding a musical top... 
as he is holding it you can tell that he has no 
idea what it is for... but that he knows 
that it is a toy ... but doesn't know how 
to enjoy it... does he kick it, throw it, or 
just what does he do with it. Then to see 
a young Marne Lt. squat down and set the 
boy on his knee and show him how to enjoy 
his top. The astonishment and pleasure that 
suddenly came over this boy was a sheer 
delight, I couldn't tell if he was more ex- 
cited over the fact that he had a toy or the 
fact that he knows how to use it, or that he 
had an American GI take time to show him a 
little affection. Then to see the father and 
leader of the family watching his family 
enjoy their gifts. .. . He knows that now they 
will have a happy TET ...and that the 
rest of the year they will be happy. 

Being able to talk, through an interpreter, 
to some of these people was probably the 
most rewarding experience of the entire trip. 
One gentleman who had just fled the Viet 
Cong and seen two members of his family 
killed by the VC commented (loosely trans- 
lated), “We want you to know that we are 
not begging and are not a begging people, 
but need help and we appreciated your help 
and we appreciated the support that the 
Americans are giving us.“ 

While touring this and other villages I 
found that they are a very proud people and 
very dedicated to what they are doing. They 
know who their enemy is and are not afraid 
to talk about the communist and the evils 
they have done to their country and people. 
They know that it is the chinese Communist 
that are supplying the North Vietnamese who 
are in turn doing the destruction to the 
South. They have known dictators and so- 
cialism and now want a try at freedom. 
They are willing to fight and die for this 
freedom. They constantly apologize for some 
of the remarks that a few of thelr country- 
men are making about the imperialist Amer- 
icans. In every instance the people I talked 
to, do indeed appreciate what we are doing 
in Viet Nam .. the only question I heard 
was, “How can we get it (the war) over with 
sooner?” 

After taking care of the basics that were 
necessary to complete the project, Ned and I 
wanted to get out and visit more with the 
villagers. We wanted to know their general 
attitude toward the United States, the ARVN, 
the Vietnamese Government, the VC, how 
they exist on literally nothing, how long they 
have been running and hiding, and their 
aspirations toward the relationship they hope 
to play in the coming months in their coun- 
try’s fight for freedom. In most cases, the 
response was very encouraging. While some 
refugees had been involved in this conflict 
for over 15 years, they still are dedicated to 
a free country and hope that while they may 
not be able to, their children, can live under 
freedom. We visited fishing villages, learned 
how a family of six can live on under one 
hundred: dollars a year...and saw this 
same family of six living on a two hundred 
square foot fishing boat, this was the only 
home they knew. They worked together and 
had the same goals. For everything this 
family lacked materially they made up for in 
understanding and compassion for their 
fellow man. 

This is a different type of war . . bullets 
alone can’t win this war... understand- 
ing, compassion, and educating are a very 
vital part, a part that is being stepped up. 

This new attitude is another pinprick in 
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the side of the Communists. And a pinprick 
like this may have infection in it so it does 
the work of a sword. . 

On the completion of the ACTT project 
Ambassador Vu Van Thai said, “ACTT could 
well be the thing which will revive the spirit 
of his people and let them know that some- 
one else is thinking about them, let them 
know the job they are doing is worthwhile 
and the world realizes it.“ He said, “ACTT 
could be the turning point of the war.” 

Vu Van Hieu, the Director of Political 
Affairs for the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
said, “indeed, our morale, in our struggle 
against communist aggression has been con- 
siderably boosted by such a generous and 
unselfish endeavour as ACTT. The press 
medium in American and elsewhere some- 
times tend to play up the noises and fanfares 
caused by a very few people who oppose our 
just fight for Freedom; however, the overall 
success of the nation-wide ACTT project 
confirms once and for all that the majority 
of the American people are behind us whole- 
heartedly. I would like to convey to you 
and your team my heartfelt thanks and 
compliments for the job well done. 

General Lewis Walt of the Marines said, 
“As important as victory in purely military 
engagements may be, the effects is temporary 
unless we are able to follow up with social 
and governmental action. 

The Vietnamese didn't just receive medical 
supplies, food stuffs, and building materials 
and the children didn't just receive toys. 
they received the hearts of America 
YES America did ACTT. ... 


Remarks by Postmaster General Lawrence 
F. O’Brien at the First Day Ceremony 
for Beautification of America Stamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 6, 1966 


Mr. DULSKI, Mr. Speaker, this mom- 
ing I had the privilege of attending the 
first day ceremony for the Beautification 
of America commemorative stamp which 
was held at the White House; 

With permission, I include the remarks 
made by Postmaster General Lawrence 
F. O'Brien upon this impressive occa- 
sion: 

REMARKS BY POSTMASTER GENERAL LAWRENCE 
F. O'BRIEN at THE First Day CEREMONY 
FOR BEAUTIFICATION OF AMERICA STAMP, THE 
Warre House, WASHINGTON, D.C., OCTOBER 
5, 1966 


It is with a great deal of pride that we 
place on sale today this Beautification of 
America Commemorative Stamp. 

In his book, “Year of Decision,” Bernard 
De Voto wrote: “Sometimes there are ex- 
ceedingly brief periods which determine a 
long future. The affairs of nations are 
shaped by the actions of men, and some- 
times, looking back, we can understand 
which actions were decisive.” 

For De Voto, the year of decision was 1846, 
and the decisions concerned our scope as a 
nation. 

The national boundaries of our nation 
have long been set—but what goes on within 
those boundaries sweeps by with such force 
and power and speed, that we can well say 
that the 20th Century sees almost every year 
as a year of decision. 


Certainly recent social advances in educa- 
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tion, health, medical care, area development, 
toward the elimination of poverty, the re- 
vival of our cities—have made 1965 and 1966 
outstanding years of decision in many im- 
portant ways—ways that will mold America 
into a better land, ways that will be hailed 
by generations yet unborn. 

One of the most important of these ways 
of remaking our land is that our President 
and Mrs. Johnson have together clearly seen 
the importance of beauty to the full flower 
of a democratic society. The President has 
reminded us that “Association with beauty 
can enlarge man's imagination and revive 
his spirit. Ugliness can demean the people 
who live among it.” And he added, “What 
a citizen sees every day is his America. If 
it is attractive, it adds to the quality of his 
life. If it is ugly, it can degrade his exist- 
ence,” 

And beauty is not something to be re- 
served for the rich alone. This was made 
clear by Mrs. Johnson, who has done so much 
to turn the nation's capital into an example 
of what can be done by those who see the 
problem and have the will to solve it. 

The First Lady has stressed the importance 
of beauty as an essential part of our lives. 
“Beauty,” she has told us, “cannot be set 
aside for vacations or specail occasions. It 
cannot be the occasional privilege of those 
who come long distances to visit nature. It 
cannot be reserved for ‘nice neighborhoods 
only’.” : 

For too long Americans have been con- 
tent with singing about “America the 
Beautiful“ . . but not observing that 
much of that beauty was being eroded into 
stark gullies of ugliness .. . and not taking 
the effort to stop that erosion. 

Now for the first time in history, the pres- 
ervation and enhancement of America's na- 
tural beauty has been officially enunciated as 
part of our National policy. And as a result 
the American people are alerted, responsive 
and ready to act. 

Thomas Jefferson, whose memorial appears 
on this stamp, once said that the disease 
of Überty is catching. I believe that the 
disease of beauty is also catching, and this 
stamp, which will be printed 120 million 
times, will serve as 120 million reminders 
that this is the year of decision for beauty. 

Normally, it is the custom to give the first 
album of new postage stamps to the Presi- 
dent, but I believe he will not complain if 
this first album goes to our First Lady, who 
is first in all our hearts for her concern that 
we leave the world to our children as God 
really made it, rather than as it looked 
when we got through with it, 


Newsletter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 6, 1966 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to insert my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor, I wish to 
include my newsletter to my constituents 
of even date: 


“If I have my way, schools will be built 
for the primary purpose of economic and s0- 
cial integration.“ Harold Howe, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education. 

“Anyone who says he favors Federal funds 
without Federal control is either ignorant of 
how the Federal Government operates in 
these matters or else is not intellectually 
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honest about what is involved.“ U.S. Sen- 
ator WILLIS ROBERTSON. 

Once upon a time, in those dark and reac- 
tionary days before the age of liberal enlight- 
enment burst upon us, children were regarded 
as human creatures located somewhere be- 
tween diapers and adulthood, and childhood 
Was a time of preparation and learning. In 
those days, schools existed for the purpose 
of providing part of the preparation, and 
most of the learning. 

In recent years, however, the more en- 
lightened (and liberal) educators have man- 
aged to redefine the nature of children and 
childhood and to reorient the mission of the 
schools of the land. Children, it would seem, 
are now to be regarded as guinea pigs who 
exist solely for the purpose of experimenta- 
tion at the hands of a motley crew of pro- 
fessional educationists, social scientists, bu- 
reaucrats and just plain politicians. And 
schools? Why, that's where they do the ex- 
perimenting. 

There is really nothing new about this, It 
has been going on in one degree or another 
ever since John Dewey decided to remake 
man in his own image and likeness, But 
there was always that bothersome obstacle 
to full achievement—the local school board. 
Even when the experimenters were able to 
Overcome this obstacle, they immediately ran 
up against another bulwark—the state edu- 
cation agency. And so they had to limp along 
as best they could, getting at the children 
on the local level, and that involved ever 
so much trouble. 

Then one day somebody got an absolutely 
wonderful idea. Why not run all the Na- 
tion's schools from one central place, like, 
. Say, Washington, D.C. Of course, this idea 
didn’t suit most of the fifteen thousand or 
so school boards across the country, so the 
effort to effect this centralized control had 
to be disguised as being something else en- 
tirely. Thus, we come to Federal aid. 

Today we have massive Federal aid. And 
today we are facing massive Federal control. 
The elementary and Secondary Education 
Bill passed by the Congress in 1965, when 
coupled with previously passed legislation, 
gives the Commissioner of Education what 
amounts to control over textbooks. The so- 
called “guidelines” laid down by the Depart- 
Ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
gives the Commissioner of Education life 
and death power—the power of the purse 
strings—over every school district in the Na- 
tion. All over America school districts are 
learning, for the first time, the high cost 
of Federal aid. But, in the words of the late 
Al Jolson, “You ain't seen nothin’ yet.“ 

On September 15th, my colleague, Rep. 
Pav. Fro of New York, inserted in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the detalis of a bill he 
says the Administration will demand of the 
90th Congress. He said, “. .. The proposed 
legislation would set up a multibillion dollar 
effort to force racial balance in the Nation's 
schools, The billions of dollars proposed to 
be spent would be used for programs such as 
the construction of schools to serve mixed 
communities, redrawing school district lines, 
school bussing programs, pupil exchanges be- 
tween suburbs and slums, revision of text- 
books to stress the contribution of minority 
groups, and etc.” 

Now the U.S. Commissioner of Education 
has denied that his office, or its all-knowing 
and all-wise parent agency, the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, has any 
such idea. But then we have that quote of 
the Commissioner's about “If I have my way, 
etc.” and the fact that through the device 
of Federal aid to education Commissioner 
Howe will have his way, and all of this is 
enough of a warning signal that Washington 
has some pretty unpleasant ideas of things to 
do to us as well as for us, in the near future. 

Among them, according to Rep. WILLIAM 
Brock of Tennessee, would be an Administra- 
tion request to the Congress next year to 
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implement the Metropolitan section of the 
now-pending Demonstration Cities Bill by 
enacting legislation to do the following: 

1. Metropolitan-areawide rezoning of 
school attendance areas, without regard to 
existing State or county lines, to compel 
racial balance in public schools; 

2. Busing of suburban school children into 
city schools, and busing of city pupils to 
suburban schools, at Federal insistence and 
expense 

3. Complete obliteration of present school- 
district boundary lines, with free transfers 
between school districts; 

4. Federal subsidies to underwrite the cost 
of rewriting history books so as to recast the 
history of racial and religious minorities. 

Now, just what all this would do to the 
children involved, who would be spending 
the better part of their time taking Govern- 
ment-financed Cook's tours between home 
and the school-of-the-month as dictated by 
the Commissar of Education, doesn’t seem to 
bother the Great Society planners one Little 
bit. 

For two thousand years Western Civiliza- 
tion has been more or less guided by Christ's 
injunction, “Suffer little children; and forbid 
them not, to come unto me: for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.” It took the Great 
Society planners to change it to what is now 
undoubtably their motto Make the little 
children suffer, for theirs is a sorry lot in- 
deed.” 


An Effective Peace Bid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 6, 1966 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States has taken an effective initiative 
at the United Nations in an effort to 
reach a peaceful settlement in Vietnam. 

The Detroit News describes our move 
as a “brilliant stroke of diplomacy.” In 
a penetrating analysis the newspaper 
observes that the Johnson administra- 
tion stated its case in the proper forum, 
with amplifications which should assure 
Hanoi that we do not seek a permanent 
military presence in Vietnam. 

I include this article in the Rxconp 
and commend to the membership its 
sound conclusion—that now the burden 
of response falls squarely upon Hanoi. 

The article follows: 

GOLDBERG'S SPEECH AT THE UN.: AN EFFECTIVE 
Peace B 

In a simple but brilliant stroke of diplo- 
macy, using the United Nations for what it 
was established as—an organization to pre- 
serve or restore peace—the United States has 
cut through the obfuscation and polemics 
of the Vietnam dilemma and given North 
Vietnam a simple choice: peace or more war. 

American Ambassador Arthur Goldberg 
asks Hanoi two simple questions: (1) If the 
United States stops bombing the North, will 
Hanoi take corresponding and timely steps 
to reduce or end its warmaking in the South? 
(2) Will you agree to a time schedule for 
phased withdrawal from the South of all ex- 
ternal forces, yours, Ours and other nations 
aiding the South? 

There are no Ifs, Buts or Howevers about 
the bombing proposition. We'll take the 
first step, as we have twice previously. (We 
once halted air strikes for 37 days.) We'll 
do this as soon as we're assured, privately or 
otherwise, through the UN or Moscow or any 
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other capital, that the North will promptly 
reciprocate by corresponding and appropriate 
de-escalation. As the North doesn’t bomb 
the South (because it can’t), the reply must 
be assurance that at least infiltration of regu- 
lar army forces southward will cease or be 
substantially reduced. 

What the Johnson administration has done 
here is to repeat what it has already offered, 
but this time it picked up and amplified the 
proposal by UN Secretary-general U Thant 
{that we must stop bombing the North, 
Period. 

The second proposal, a phased mutual 
withdrawal, could—there’s no guarantee it 
will—remove another obstacle to peacemak- 
ing: adie Bh ses conviction we intend 

es a permanent mili presence 
in Vietnam. We have 3 this, 
but now we're backing up our assurances by 
calling on either the UN itself or any other 
volunteer to supervise a fair and effective 
withdrawal of all non-South Vietnamese 
combatants. 

Here we have picked up the meaningless 
proposal of the meddling De Gaulle who 
would have us withdraw. Period. We have 
given the terms of withdrawal more sub- 
stance and more promise as an acceptable 
compromise. 

The Reds may reject this pea 
package, insisting it's a civil war, that Hanoi 
is not responsible, that Handi's troops are 
just aiding “liberators” in the South. But 
that line has been contradicted so often by 
the Reds themselves that it's been played out. 
The realities of the current situation and 
the battle forces engaged refute it. 

We have made the right offer at the right 
Place to the right foe and at the right time 
(before further possible escalation). The 
UN is the platform we have chosen. The 
Staughton Lynds and other meddlers can 
keep out. 

Moreover, we have invited the UN to be an 
agent in seeking peace. The war has gone 
too far for the UN to enforce a peace. Be- 
sides, it has nothing to enforce peace with. 
But it is still the indispensable agency in 
this sort of mess with its members provid- 
ing 119 channels for communication and 
compromise. 


What is awaited now is word from Hanol. 


Community Development District Act 
(S. 2934) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 6, 1966 


Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I join with my colleagues in 
calling to the attention of this Chamber 
a very important piece of legislation 
which has too long been delayed. I 
refer to the Community Development 
District Act S. 2934. This bill was intro- 
duced in the House and Senate on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1966. It has since passed the 
Senate and the House Committee on 
Agriculture. I recommend that it be 
et before the House for debate and 
vote. 


As you have heard this is a bill that 
would extend planning assistance to 
rural areas of the same type that has 
been available to urban areas since 1954. 
The Housing Act of 1954, as amended 
provides planning assistance for solving 
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urban problems. The Community De- 
velopment District Act would amend the 
Housing Act and authorize planning 
assistance to solve problems of pre- 
dominately rural areas. 

The Community Development District 
Act is a pilot bill. It is expected that 
about 20 to 25 districts would be estab- 
lished during the first year. Since this 
is an amendment to the Housing Act of 
1954, as amended, it will not require a 
new authorization but will come within 
the present authorization for 701 plan- 
ning. It has been estimated that $5 mil- 
lion would be needed to fund 20 to 25 
districts over a 3-year period. 

This pilot bill will give us experience 
in district planning that will be inval- 
uable to other city and county govern- 
ments as they move toward district or 
regional planning. 

While this is only a small pilot bill, it 
is very important to the rural areas that 
are without local planning services. 

One of the fundamental issues of our 
time is what should be done to stem the 
tide of poorly educated and impoverished 
people who are flocking to the big cities 
from economically deprived rural areas. 
A great deal can be done to slow down 
the flood of additional people from rural 
areas who are lacking in preparation for 
useful and productive lives in the cities. 
The way to do it is to raise the level of 
social and economic opportunity in rural 
areas, The Community Development 
District Act will assist local governments 
to plan for the solution of their problems. 

While this legislation has received some 
opposition from the chamber of com- 
merce, it has been strongly supported by 
numerous other organizations such as: 
The National Association of Counties, the 
National League of Cities, the National 
Association of Soil and Water Conserva- 
tion Districts, the Grange, the Farmers 
Union, and others. The committee hear- 
ings contain strong affirmative state- 
ments by the States of Georgia and 
Michigan and area development asso- 
ciations in Georgia, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee. Governor Connally, of 
Texas, agreed to support S. 2934 provided 
certain amendments were made. The 
Committee on Agriculture made these 
amendments, 

A great deal of interest has been ex- 
pressed concerning the need for coordi- 
nating all the planning programs. This 
is a valid concern and should be 
answered, 

At the annual Governors conference in 
Los Angeles last July, Governor Scran- 
ton, representing the Conference of Ap- 
palachian Governors, recommended that 
a concerted effort be made to secure 
much-needed coordination of all Fed- 
eral-State planning efforts. We all rec- 
ognize that such coordination is neces- 
sary to insure efficient and positive return 
from economic development planning. 

The Community Development District 
Act, as reported out by the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, specifically calls 
for not only preparing a comprehensive 
district plan but also to coordinate plan- 
ning within the district. It should fulfill 
the stated need for coordination. 

The district planning staff will be re- 
quired to know about the planning being 
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done in the district and to utilize those 
plans in drawing up the district com- 
prehensive plan. For example, if the 
Soil Conservation Service has prepared 
soil and water plans the district staff 
would utilize their plans and not dupli- 
cate them. If a study group or consult- 
ing firm has made projections and 
growth plans for the school system these 
will be considered, and so on. 

By pulling together all of the planning 
efforts in the district into a comprehen- 
sive plan, much duplication and waste 
can be spared. 

This is a pilot bill but an important 
one. I urge the Congress to act on S. 
2934 as soon as possible. 


Speech by Congressman Joseph Y. Res- 
nick, on the Ulster County Community 
Report Prepared by the Citizens Survey 
Committee of Ulster County, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 6, 1966 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to comment 
on the Ulster County community report, 
prepared by the Citizens Survey Commit- 
tee of Ulster County and released re- 
cently by that committee. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion that this 
report is a really remarkable document 
and one which deserves the most careful 
attention, not only by those in Ulster 
County to whom it is addressed, but to 
those in hundreds of other counties 
throughout the land who take an interest 
in the many problems and opportunities 
for health, welfare, educational, and rec- 
reation facilities at county and local 
levels. On page 8 of the report its writers 
say: 

Much as we might like to think so, we are 
not particularly unique, 


I suggest that, though they are not at 
all unique in the problems, past and fu- 
ture, which they face, they may well be 
unique and are wholly commendable in 
the way they have sought to attack these 
problems. My praise is no more lavish 
than it is deserved. 

Significantly, the group which formed 
to make this survey and report was moti- 
vated strongly by the feeling that— 

Community social planning is not a sub- 
ject which we can leave entirely to Govern- 
ment and then complain when Government 
seems to take over. 


And later: 

A truly distinguishing feature of a demo- 
cratic society is the voluntary participation 
of its citizens in civic affairs. Professionals 
can design programs but an effective plan 
must include a mechanism providing time, 
talent, and interest from all segments of the 
community. 


This then is the praiseworthy assump- 
tion on which the group began. It was 
incorporated in early 1964 and made up 
of a wide cross section of Ulster County 
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leaders—including clergymen, bankers, 
government officials, educators, business- 
men, housewives, lawyers, and phy- 
sicians. With the cooperation of the 
Ulster County Community Chest and sev- 
eral local corporations, it hired a highly 
competent staff of consultants from other 
parts of the country, to meet with those 
task forces set up to examine the prob- 
lems. After 2 years of detailed investi- 
gation and deliberation, the committee 
members came up with the excellent re- 
port now being considered. 
I. GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


The basic premise of the survey com- 
mittee is that, as the report states in its 
introduction: 

No volunteer organization or govern- 
mental department has a right to stand 
by itself if it shares in the community's 
volunteer or tax dollar but must find its place 
in a pattern developed and exercised by all 
the agencies to best serve community needs. 


To this, Mr. Speaker, I say “bravo.” 
For we have long since outlived the day 
when small volunteer services and local 
governments could exist side by side and 
yet work completely independently. For 
instance, if one township has a children’s 
home, it makes very little sense to estab- 
lish a charitable home for exactly the 
same purpose in the next township. 
Much more sensible would it be for the 
charitable funds to go to a home for the 
aged which would draw on residents 
from both communities. 

The central agent which has been 
chosen to act as clearinghouse in this un- 
dertaking is the Ulster County Com- 
munity Chest, henceforth reorganized as 
a new corporation known as the United 
Community Services of Ulster County. 
United Community Services, or UCS, 
would have responsibility for county- 
wide planning, budgeting, financing, and 
public relations. Membership would in- 
clude government agencies, members of 
welfare organizations, and interested 
private citizens, who would form a gen- 
eral assembly. From this would be 
elected the board of directors. Pro- 
visions would be made all along the line 
for close coordination with appro- 
priate government officials on the policy- 
making level. 

A key aspect of the report, it seems to 
me, is the fact that the county of Uuster 
and the city of Kingston “to provide 
planning leadership and direction to 
such across-the-board programs as the 
Economic Opportunity Act, and to in- 
clude shared financing.” Thus it would 
be able to cooperate with State, local, and 
Federal Government not only in plans 
but in actual use of funds, As the re- 
port states: 

Increasingly we must think less about 
dividing the field as between governmental 
and voluntary, and more and more about 
joint planning, joint programing, and joint 
financing. When this really happens social 
welfare will have achieved its finest hour. 


The report recommends as essential 
the employment of an executive director, 
an assistant director in charge of fund- 
raising and campaigns, and a profes- 
sional staff experienced in community 
organization. 

The report recommends that the UCS 
prepare an annual analysis of social 
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trends and that it develop a long-range 
plan based on current and projected facts 
and conditions.” Thus, having the great 
advantage of broader temporal and geo- 
graphic viewpoint, it could take part in 
Kingston and Ulster County’s budget 
deliberations. Even more crucial, it 
would authorize no capital fund cam- 
paigns until and unless they were in line 
with the long-range plan. Thus plans 
would be judged on the basis of function 
and worth in the total picture rather 
than that “we have always done it that 
way." The report states: 

There are many agencies that are either 
already involved in or actively advocating 
capital fund campaigns. The needs are quite 
obvious but the plans and ideas are by no 
means clear. Of most concern, however, is 
that the plans are wholly unrelated to each 
other. 


This does not criticize the many self- 
less agencies who over the years have 
performed many invaluable services to 
those in need. It merely points to the 
fact that, given the opportunity to co- 
ordinate activities with other agencies. 
the same number of dollars and staff 
could be made to stretch a lot farther. 
To those who might fear this kind of 
broader planning could lead to the 
withering of the voluntary charitable 
agencies, the report outlines a very at- 
tractive prospect: 

The voluntary organization of the future 
will assert itself in ways which will give its 
particular role significance and meaning. It 
will constantly seek to improve its methods 
of helping people in trouble. It will explore 
promising leads with freedom of Involve- 
ment and flexibility, risking venture money“ 
in the full exploration of such leads. It will 
mobilize the cooperation of other voluntary 
organizations and public bodies in attacking 
communitywide problems calling for col- 
lective effort. It will forge ahead of govern- 
ment to point out new ways to meet new 
situtaions. It will continuously evaluate its 
own program so that its emphasis and direc- 
tion at any given time are in tune with cur- 
rent problems and conditions. 

II, SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


The recommendations made by the 
committee indicate that the citizens sur- 
vey committee had done a thorough 
study of the problems and needs of our 
county in the fields of health, welfare, 
—— tion, and character building serv- 
ces. 

One recommendation which seems to 
me to be admirable is the emphasis on 
utilizing those “people in our commun- 
ity who retire every year who have spe- 
cial talents.” I strongly concur in the 
belief that many of our retired people 
have a tremendous amount of unused 
wisdom and energy which can and 
should be brought to bear on our com- 
munity's needs. 

The recommendation that a family 
centered casework service be developed 
also seems a good one, too. Only one 
small segment of a family’s problems are 
examined and the good accomplished by 
one agency will be smothered by their 
problems. 

Other proposals in the area of family 
and child welfare services include: 
First, a psychiatrist retained by the 
family court, second, a new plan for 
dealing with migrant workers, third, the 
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possible incorporation of the human re- 
lations commission within the UCS. 

In the health and medical care area, 
the report generally praised the facili- 
ties which we already have; though it 
does recommend more mental health 
services as well as a mechanism for co- 
ordinating the overall health program 
for the country, both privately and with 
Government programs. 

One recommendation which seems es- 
pecially striking is the hope that by 1975 
every residence in the county would be 
included in a public water supply and 
sewage disposal system, with fluoridated 
water. 

Another interesting issue which is 
raised is the possibility of closing the 
Ulster County Tuberculosis Hospital and 
transferring its few TB patients to the 
Oneonta State Tuberculosis Hospital 
which, the report says, would result in a 
decrease in cost of $25 per day per pa- 
tient to Ulster County. The hospital 
could then be used for more general care. 

In the field of recreation the report 
calls for the establishment of a county 
park and recreation commission to de- 
velop a 4-year plan for new services and 
liaison with government and private 
agencies. It also calls for a city of Kings- 
ton commission which was, in fact, estab- 
lished last spring, these; plus various 
specific proposals for the development of 
recreation facilities, seem like very for- 
ward-looking recommendations. 

In the field of library services the re- 
port suggests the formation of a Kingston 
School District Library with the other 
four existing libraries as branches of it. 
This would bring more extensive, com- 
plete and integrated library service, 


III. CONCLUSION 


For the introduction to the report the 
survey committee says: 

We believe that the citizens of Ulster 
County wish to maintain and indeed 
strengthen the traditional American pattern 
of voluntary giving for charitable purposes. 
Although Americans are genuinely proud of 
this tradition, the very concept of voluntary 
support of community organizations and 
services is being challenged to an unprece- 
dented degree by the advent of massive Fed- 
eral aid and other tax-supported programs. 
This challenge to voluntarism varies from 
subtle to overt, but there is no question that 
an extensive involvement of Government in 
meeting the social, health and welfare needs 
of the citizens is underway. The limits of 
this Involvement are as yet undefined. This 
survey by a group of volunteer citizens may 
be taken as an expression of the potential 
strength of voluntarism“ in Ulster County. 


Again, let me say, “bravo.” It is at 
the State and local level that many of our 
problems of today should be handled, 
The big thing that is needed is local in- 
volvement, leadership and initiative. 
This report, which was prepared and 
financed by private citizens, indicates 
that these ingredients are present in 
Ulster County. 

I commend this fine committee and the 
excellent report it has produced. And I 
would urge everyone to secure a copy and 
read it as soon as possible. Inquiries 
should be directed to: Mr. Clifford A. 
Henze, president, the Citizens Survey 
Committee of Ulster County, UPO box 
3431, Kingston, N.Y. 12401. 
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Medicare: Helps People? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 19, 1966 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, 
medicare—the Medicare Act, Public Law 
89-97—-was supposed to help people. 

In my statement found at page 10608 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 23, 
1966, on my bill H.R. 15213, I pointed 
out the serious deficiency created by this 
law with respect to medical tax deduc- 
tions for people over 65. 

Other problems have also been raised. 
One has to do with the reimbursement 
formula with respect to nursing homes. 

An analysis of this problem is set 
forth by Irwin R. Karassik, Esq., of the 
New York bar in the September 1966 
issue of Nursing Home News published 
by the New York State Nursing Home 
Association, Inc. 

The analysis follows: 

SUPPLEMENTARY PAYMENTS: A PROPOSED So- 
LUTION TO MEDICARE’S REIMBURSEMENT 
PROBLEMS 

(By Irwin R. Karassik, Esq.) 

The reimbursement formula promulgated 
by the Social Security Administration under 
Medicare threatens the very existence of most 
nursing homes. It makes no provision for a 
return on invested capital or for the pay- 
ment of a profit to providers of services. It 
fails to compensate the proprietary facility, 
and many nonprofit facilities which rely on 
institutional financing, for the cost of de- 
voting capital to nursing home construction 
and operation. The principles of reimburse- 
ment purport to pay providers of services the 
“reasonable cost” of such services. It is 
questionable whether they succeed in even 
doing this. 

Under the present Principles of Reimburse- 
ment there is no economic incentive for 
proprietary institutions, and many nonprof- 
its, to participate in the Medicare program. 
Since 82 per cent of the country’s nursing 
home beds are proprietary in nature, our 
senior citizens could be deprived of access 
under the program to much needed extended 
care facilities. 

There are many things which could be 
done to amend the Medicare Act and the 
Principles of Reimbursement in order to as- 
sure participation in the program by all 
qualified nursing homes. The problem, how- 
ever, seems to be one of money. The cost of 
the Title XVIII (Health Insurance for the 
Aged: “Medicare) and Title XIX (Grants 
to States for Medical Assistance Programs: 
“Medicaid") Amendments of 1965 to the So- 
cial Security Act appear to be exceeding by 
far even the most conservative official esti- 
mates, The pressure, therefore, is to resist 
any change that would tend to increase the 
cost of the government’s health programs. 

There is a technique available, however, 
that would provide a solution to this prob- 
lem, either as a stop-gap, or a permanent 
measure, It would allow the patient, under 
certain circumstances, to supplement the 
government's payment to providers. While 
providing an increment above cost to the 
provider of services, it would cost the gov- 
ernment nothing. Experience also indicates 
that the purchasing public favors this device. 

The Medicare Act (Public Law 89-97) pro- 
hibits all types of supplementation (Section 
1861(w)), except those specifically author- 
ized by the Act, such as the provisions relat- 
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and coinsurance. 

The Act only authorizes payment for seml- 
private tions (Section 1861(v) 
(2)), which are defined as two-bed, three- 
bed, or four-bed rooms (Section 1861(v) (4)), 
unless private accommodations are required 
for medical reasons. If an individual re- 
quests and receives a private room, he may 
be charged the difference between the 
amount customarily charged for private ac- 
commodations (Section 1866(a)(2)(B)). In 
fact, the Act permits supplementary pay- 
ments for all “items or services which are in 
excess of or more expensive than the items 
or services with respect to which payment 
may be made” under the Act. In all such 
cases the amount which the provider may 
charge can not exceed the difference between 
its customary charge for the more expensive 
item or service and its customary charge for 
the item or service for which the Act will 
pay. It should be noted that this form of 
supplementary payment speaks in terms of 
the provider's charges, while the Principles 
of Reimbursement are predicated upon costs. 

Other forms of supplementation are to be 
found in the coinsurance and deductible 
provisions of both Part A and Part B of the 
Act. Under Part A, for hospital coverage, 
there is a $40 deductible, and coinsurance of 
$10 per day from the 61st to 90th day; for 
extended care facility coverage there is co- 
insurance of $5 per day from the 21st to 
100th day. Under Part B, for medical cover- 
age, there is a $50 deductible, and coinsur- 
ance of 20% of reasonable charges by par- 
ticipating physicians. 

Many established prepayment agencies 
base their payment upon charges and permit 
supplementation in the form of deductibles 
and coinsurance. Also of significance is the 
fact that eighteen state welfare agencies per- 
mit supplementation of the welfare rate by 
the patient or his sponsor (Alabama, Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nevada, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Utah.) 

The argument most frequently advanced 
in opposition to supplementation of state 
welfare rates by the patient or his sponsor, is 
that this practice tends to cause state agen- 
cies to depress their rates, pay less than full 


consuming 

ever, loses its validity where the welfare 
agency pays the provider its full costs, and 
the technique of supplementation could then 
be utilized to compensate the provider for 
the difference between its cost and its cus- 
tomary charge. 

Since Medicare will pay providers only 
their “reasonable costs,” an amendment to 
the Act which would permit supplementa- 
tion for two-bed and three-bed accommo- 
dations, as well as private accommodations, 
would provide proprietary and many non- 
profit nursing homes with an increment over 
costs to pay their mortgages. Our experi- 
ence in New York City indicates that the 


services (Section 1902 (n) (13)) . Accordingly, 
some states will continue A fix rates for 
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nursing home services by negotiation. In 
most States this has historically meant a 
rate below reasonable costs. 

The Medicaid Act should be amended to 
require the States to pay no less than reason- 
able cost to providers of nursing home serv- 
ices. The definition of “reasonable cost” 
should include the cost“ of capital, 1. e., the 
cost of devoting capital to nursing home use, 
rather than an alternative productive use. 

Provisions for supplementary payments 
should then be made to conform with the 
Medicare Act. Since Medicald is intended 
to benefit the medically indigent, the Wel- 
fare agencies should make supplementary 
payments in an amount equal to the differ- 
ence between reasonable costs and custom- 
ary charges for larger than three-bed ac- 
commodations. Supplementary payments 
by the patient, his family, or his sponsor, 
should then be permitted where more desir- 
able accommodations have been requested 
by them. 

The principle of supplementary payments 
provides a relatively simple expedient for 
solving some of the reimbursement problems 
raised by the Title XVIII and XIX programs. 
While it is not the preferred solution, it is a 
step in the right direction. Its expansion 
would not add to the cost of these programs, 
and would enable proprietary and many non- 
profit nursing home facilities, which other- 
wise could not participate, to lend their 
talents and facilities to the success of these 
most important health programs. 


Authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
To Preserve, Protect, Develop, Restore 
and Make Accessible Estuarine Areas 
of the Nation 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with leave to extend my remarks 
with respect to the debate on H.R. 13447, 
a bill “to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior in cooperation with the States 
to preserve, protect, develop, restore, and 
make accessible estuarine areas of the 
Nation which are valuable for sport and 
commercial fishing, wildlife conservation, 
recreation, and scenic beauty, and for 
other purposes,” I want to add my voice 
to those of my colleagues in urging pas- 
sage of this bill, which was introduced 
by the distinguished Congressman from 
Michigan (Mr. DINGELL]. 

This legislation is needed to protect 
one of our Nation’s most valuable, beau- 
tiful and beneficial natural resources, the 
so-called wet lands. 

Many of these areas are becoming 
rapidly absorbed or completely destroyed 
through residential and industrial devel- 
opment, pollution and other activities of 
our ever-expanding population. Once 
these wet lands are lost, they are gone 
forever. When this happens, our Na- 
tion loses more than just land. 

The wet lands are the breeding 
grounds, the sanctuaries, and the homes 
of myriad forms of wildlife, including 
valuable fish and fowl. 


Large populations of game birds, oys- 
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ters, soft clams, crabs, and diamond back 
terrapins—to name just a few—either 
make their homes in our estuaries and 
wet lands or depend upon them for other 
vital necessities, such as feeding or 
spawning grounds. The same applies to 
many valuable species of fish, such as 
striped bass, sea trout, bluefish, tarpon, 
et. cetera. 

H.R. 13447 would provide for the pro- 
tection and preservation of our wet lands. 
Its enactment would haye a profound 
and beneficial impact upon our Nation's 
economic and esthetic resources. 

Mr. Speaker, it is an excellent piece of 
legislation, and I hope it is passed 
promptly. 


More on Poverty War Scandal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 6, 1966 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I presented 
yesterday a series of articles from the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer concerning ap- 
parent misuse of funds by a part of the 
war on poverty program. Further facts 
concerning this scandal are revealed in 
three additional articles which I include 
with my remarks today, and in an edi- 
torial suggesting that the guilty should 
be prosecuted. I wholeheartedly agree. 

The articles follow: 

Tuteves FIN CAY Easy PICKINGS 
(By Doris O'Donnell and William F, Miller) 


An array of expensive office machines and 
equipment—enough to equip a good-sized 
business office—has been stolen from head- 
quarters of Community Action for Youth 
(CAY) in the past three years. 

Thieves have struck more than two dozen 
times and made off with property valued at 
$13,000 to $20,000. No suspects have been 
found and no arrests made, One typewriter 
was recovered. 

The stolen equipment includes 27 type- 
writers, three electric calculators, a copying 
machine, four record players, three adding 
three electric clocks and three 


CAY’s preschool nursery 
aquarium with fish. 

Plain Dealer reporters, checking police de- 
partment files of CAx's reported losses, 
found that 24 typewriters were stolen be- 
tween April and September this year. 

The most recent theft report, made to 
police Tuesday, said that “sometime between 
5:30 p.m. and 6:30 p.m. on Sept. 10, two 
Underwood typewriters" were taken from 
CAY offices, 1835-37 E. 79th Street, in the 
Hough area. 

The report added there were no signs of 
forcible entry, that the items were not in- 
sured, There were no suspects. 

The report concluded: “Theft apparently 
by a trespasser.” 

In police files, reporters found complaints 
from CAY personnel of stolen personal prop- 
erty, damage to property, broken windows, 
shots fired into windows and other acts of 
vandalism over a three-year period. 

On Monday, Raphael O. Lewis, the director 
of CAY, a federally funded antipoverty proj- 
ect, said: We've had a very bad seige of 
break-ins and robberies. Mainly typewriters 
are taken.” 


even lost an 


s 
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Lewis explained that CAY's 69 employes 
occupy a former apartment building that 
lacked adequate security locks on doors and 
windows. 

Police records, based on statements from 
CAY administrators, show a pattern for the 
Mysterious disappearance of property and 
equipment. 

Each of the 31 loss reports indicates that 
the thievery occurred after 5:30 p.m. and be- 
fore 8:30 a.m. 

Lewis said CAY has tried a guard system 
and that employes return at unexpected 
hours to patrol the building. 

The property, listed as missing in police 
files, was stolen from the original CAY head- 
quarters at 1959 E. 79th Street in 1964 and 
1965 and more recently from CAY's building 
at 1935-37 E: 79th Street. (CAY's preschool 
nursery at 1966 E. 82d Street and its exten- 
sion service office at 1610 Lexington Avenue 
NE. also have been targets.) 

Lewis has told a Cleveland Police Depart- 
ment official that the equipment is not in- 
sured. 

A CAY spokesman confirmed that CAY’s 

„ under the chairmanship of 
Cuyahoga County Commissioner Frank M. 
Gorman, voted against insurance because of 
high rates in the Hough area. 

However, the CAY spokesman said, “We 
have strict inventory controls and report the 
losses to OEO." OEO is the U.S. Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 

The Council for Economic Opportunity in 
Cleveland is the OEO agency which has been 
funding CAY since February 1966. 

rs asked police whether the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation has been notified of 
the thefts from federal property. 

A sign posted on the CAY doorway states: 

“Federally sponsored project, Contents of 
this area belong to the United States Gov- 
ernment.” 

A CAY Official, police said, has notified 
them by telephone that CAY is an Ohio 
corporation outside federal jurisdiction de- 
spite its federal funding. 

Thefts from CAT n nurseries were minor 
but included tuberculosis test kits, toys and 
cookies. 

A police official said rarely does the kind 
of equipment stolen from CAY turn up in 
Cleveland pawn shops. He said it is gen- 
erally “fenced” in other cities and in other 
states. 

Lewis could not be reached yesterday for 
comment. He had said on Monday that he 
was working on a “security room" idea to 
combat the thievery, He has tried locking 
items in closets without success, he sald. 


Lone Look ar CAY NEEDED 


There is evidence of startling laxness in 
administrative procedures and personnel su- 
pervision in the federally financed Commu- 
nity Action for Youth (CAY) antipoverty 
program here and the situation wurrants the 
most searching scrutiny. 

In Plain Dealer stories this week, reporters 
Doris O'Donnell and William F. Miller have 
disclosed that: 

A mystery employe, whose existence has 
not been established, drew salary for nearly 
four months on a CAY records project. 

Many thousands of dollars worth of costly 
but uninsured office equipment has disap- 
peared from CAY headquarters. 

The salary payment represents a theft of 
taxpayers’ money. 

The disappearance of office equipment rep- 
resents a theft of taxpayers’ property. 

Both thefts also raise a serious question 
as to how they could have been allowed to 
happen. 

The happenings in Cleveland are not the 
first to demonstrate laxness in the admin- 
istration of federal antipoverty programs, as 
many news stories from around the nation 
have shown, Unfortunately, the good works 
of agencies charged with responsibility for 
administering public funds are too often 
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obscured by incidents reflecting careless su- 
pervision. 

In the case of CAY's fictitious employe, 
reporters O'Donnell and Miller found that 
salary totaling $1,632 was paid to “Ellen 
McCulloh, 626 McKinley Avenue, Akron” 
from May 27 to Oct 8, 1965. The mysterious 
“Ellen McCulloh” cannot be found in per- 
son or in Social Security records. Nor can 
such a person be remembered in the places 
where she supposedly performed her duties, 

In the case of the disappearing office equip- 
ment, only one of 28 missing items has been 
recovered. No persons have been prosecuted 
lor theft, 

Disappearance of the office equipment was 
reported to police at the time of occurrence. 
But not until five months after “Ellen Mc- 
Culloh“ left the CAY payroll was an FBI 
investigation requested by CAY. And it was 
not until after reporters O'Donnell and Miller 
began their own investigation and CAY noti- 
fied the bonding agent for CAY employes that 
something was wrong. 

Both the U.S. Office of Juvenile Delinqu- 
ency, which supplied funds for CAY at the 
time of the “Ellen Meculloh“ employment. 
and the U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity, 
which now provides funds for CAY, have 
been made aware of the strange case. They 
say it is a matter to be pursued by CAY it- 
self. Their viewpoint ts supported by federal 
authorities who have ruled that the matter 
is outside federal jurisdiction because CAY 
is a nonprofit Ohio corporation, 

In the absence of power to prosecute, and 
with federal funds involved, it would seem 
that federal agencies would have an obliga- 
tion to press vigorously for a speedy and 
thorough examination of all the happenings 
at CAY. 

Persons responsible for theft of taxpayers’ 
money and property should be found and 
prosecuted. When prosecution cannot be 
carried out at the federal level, it certainly 
can be accomplished at the local level 
through officers of the city and county. 


Cay Won't Try To Recour Loss 
(By Doris O'Donnell and William F. Miller) 


Cuyahoga County Commissioner Frank M. 
Gorman, who also is board chairman of Com- 
munity Action for Youth (CAY), blunty 
conceded yesterday that CAY planned no 
further official action to recoup the salary 
paid to a mystery woman on CAY’s payroll. 

“We're not going to do anything about it,” 
Gorman told The Plain Dealer. “It's up to 
the bonding company. Look, we've got what 
looks like someone taking money. We noti- 
fied the FBI. That's the last I ever thought 
about it.” 

The Plain Dealer disclosed on Tuesday that 
an “Ellen McCulloh” of Akron, O., was paid 
$1,632.50 in 1965 to gather confidential re- 
search records for CAY from juvenile court. 
She was listed as an employe of CAY's data 
processing unit, formerly headed by Larry A. 
Weber, also of Akron, 

After The Plain Dealer began checking into 
the matter, CAY’s director, Raphael O. Lewis, 
notified the company that bonds CAY em- 
ployes of the $1,600 loss, 

Gorman said the mysterious employe was 
found “because Price & Waterhouse, an ac- 
counting firm, was checking it, and-we found 
one check made out to Ellen McCulloh was 
endorsed by Weber.” 

Gorman said the matter was turned over 
to the FBI and that as far as he was con- 
cerned “the district attorney never men- 
tioned it to us." 

Reporters learned that an FBI report was 
made last March and that the attorney's 
office ruled that the CAY was outside fed- 
eral jurisdiction. CAY, the federal attorney's 
office, said is a nonprofit Ohio corporation. 

CAY is funded by the Council for Eco- 
nomic Opportunity of Greater Cleveland, the 
antipoverty agency here, and will receive 
about $700,000 for 1966. 

Asked whether CAx's board of trustees In- 
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tended to pursue the investigation, Gorman 
said: “I think we should bring action against 
the bonding company. I have great confi- 
dence in CAY. 


“I'm going to tell Mr, Lewis to get the 
money back. I don't conceive of it as my 
duty. 


“We don't know today whether the per- 
son—this McCulloh—was wholly fictitious or 
not, There were some figures which Weber 
said were supplied by this woman,” 

Weber has refused to comment on the 
matter, 

“Someone should investigate this,” Gor- 
man said. “I don't know who it is. We 
should recover the money. It's up to the 
bonding company.” 

Asked why Lewis waited as long as he did 
to report the case to the bonding firm, Gor- 
man said: “Maybe Lewis was a little negli- 
gent in notifying the bonding company.” 

Gorman also was asked whether the esti- 
mated $13,000 to $20,000 worth of business 
machines and typewriters stolen from CAY 
offices in the last three years is federal prop- 
erty, Gorman replied: “I’m sure it can be 
determined, 

“In the Weber matter,” Gorman said, “the 
research department was 100% federally 
funded. I have no opinion on the equip- 
ment. The books are public records. You 
are entitled to look at public records.” 

The equipment was not insured. 

Gorman said he was not at the CAY board 
meeting when insurance rates for thefts 
coverage were discussed but he said that 
Lewis reported only “Lloyds of London would 
insure us.“ A CAY spokesman could not find 
minutes of the insurance discussion and 
the decision not to insure equipment was 
not a matter of formal board action. 

“Lewis said the rates would have been 
more than what was lost in equipment,” 
Gorman said. 

The question of prosecution in the pay- 
roll case was also discussed with Gorman. 

“I don't see any spilled milk to cry over, 
but I asked Lewis to have the bonding com- 
pany call me to see whether it recommends 
prosecution,” Gorman said, 

Gorman charged the newspaper articles on 
CAY are attempts to “get Lewis and CAY." 

“What do you want me to do?” he said. 
“Fire Lewis?” 

There are 10 CAY board members identified 
as sponsors and 11 members at large. 


CAY PAYROLL’s Mysterious “ELLEN” Is 
LINKED WITH Ex-Aw's Wir 
(By Doris O'Donnell and William F. Miller) 

The name “Ellen McCulloh,” apparently 
used to pad a payroll, is the same as the 
maiden name of the wife of a former super- 
visor for Community Action for Youth 
(CAY), it was learned yesterday. 

Neither the FBI, CAY nor The Plain Dealer 
has been able to trace the name “Ellen Mc- 
here aa to anyone who actually worked for 

CAY paid out $1,632 in salary checks in 
that name. 

The supervisor who put the name on his 
payroll at CAY is Larry A. Weber, 1291 De- 
witt Drive, Akron. 

The Plain Dealer learned yesterday that 
his wife’s full name is Joanne Ellen McCu}- 
loh Peerman Weber. 

Her maiden name was Joanne Ellen Me- 
Culloh. She was married to a man by the 
name of Peerman before marrying Weber. 


Tt also was learned that the address listed 
on payroll records for the woman, in Akron, 
was that of aunt of Weber's wife, the former 
Ellen McCulloh. 

Weber had been CAY’s supervisor in charge 
of data processing at the time the name ap- 
peared on the CAY payroll. He quit his 
$11,500-a-year job in February. 

CAY payroll checks were payable to an 
“Ellen McCulloh” for the period from May 
27 to Oct. 8, 1965. 
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The address listed for “Ellen McCulloh” 
was 626 McKinley Avenue, Akron, the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Alva Southern. 

Earlier this week, Mrs. Southern told re- 
porters she had never heard of “Ellen Mc- 
Culloh.“ 

Yesterday she told a reporter that she 
has a niece named “Joanne McCulloh” but 
that she had never known the niece as Ellen. 

Former employes of CAY’s data processing 
department told The Plain Dealer they had 
never known or seen an “Ellen McCulloh.” 

One former employe said he had met 
Weber's wife, whose first name was Joanne at 
the Weber home in Akron. 

A routine investigation into CAx's finan- 
cial records, made in March, brought about 
the search for an “Ellen McCulloh.” 

At that time CAY was in the process of 
transfer from the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare to the Council for 
Economic Opportunities in Greater Cleve- 
land, the antipoverty agency here. 

CAY’s bookkeeper, at that time, was unsuc- 
cessful in tracking down a Social Security 
number for the woman listed as a clerk. 
Registered letters, sent to several Akron ad- 
dresses, were returned, including one sent to 
626 McKinley Avenue. 

Finally CAx's director, Raphael O. Lewis, 
asked the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
to look into the matter. 

Lewis has said the FBI never reported back 
and that he was left with the impression 
that the U.S. attorney's office here had ruled 
CAY was not an agency of the U.S. govern- 
ment but a nonprofit Ohio corporation and 
that the FBI, therefore, had no jurisdiction. 

The assistant U.S. attorney who reported- 
ly made such a ruling told The Plain Dealer 
yesterday there is nothing in writing to 
substantiate the report. The attorney re- 
called that some time ago “somebody mak- 
ing an audit of CAY had called and that the 
matter might have come up.” 

No final determination on Jurisdiction 
was made, he said, 

After reporters recently began trying to 
locate the woman on the CAY payroll, Lewis 
notified CAY's bonding company of the pay- 
roll loss, 

Lewis and Frank M. Gorman, Cuyahoga 
County commissioner, who is chairman of 
CAY’s trustees, maintain that any further in- 
vestigation is the duty of the bonding com- 
pany. 

The mystery of “Ellen McCulloh” was first 
disclosed earlier this week. 

Yesterday, The Plain Dealer received a tip 
that the woman was Weber's wife. 

This led to a check of records in the 
Summit County courthouse in Akron. 

found records there which show 
that Larry Allen Weber married Joanne El- 
len Peerman, on May 30, 1964. She pre- 
viously had been married to Jimmie F, 
Peerman at age 19 on Sept. 7, 1957. At the 
time of her first marriage, she listed her 
name as Joanne Ellen McCulloh of Tall- 
madge, O. She is a graduate of Tallmadge 
High School and a former B. F. Goodrich 
Co, secretary. 

When a reporter called at the Weber home, 
Mrs, Weber said she had been advised by 
counsel “not to say anything.” 

Her lawyer is George Pappas of Akron, 
former assistant Summit County prosecutor. 

Weber has declined to comment on the 
matter. He reportediy has a job that takes 
him out of Akron during the week. 

Weber has identified himself as a data 
processing consultant and formerly was as- 
sociated with a business machine firm. 

Mrs. Weber's father, Harry J. Mecolloh. 
140 S. Thomas Road, Tallmadge, confirmed 
he has a daughter named “Joanne Ellen 
McColloh.” He has not seen his daughter 

In six years and has never met Weber, he 
said. 
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His daughter always used the first name 
of “Joanne,” he said. 
Pappas could not be reached for comment, 


Congressman St. Onge Reports to the 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 6, 1966 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
now completing my fourth year as a 
Member of Congress from the Second 
District of Connecticut. At the conclu- 
sion of each year I prepare a summary of 
my activities in Congress for the year so 
that the people of my district will be in- 
formed of these activities and my views 
on major legislation. I believe that the 
Biblical mandate “to render an account 
of thy stewardship” should be a moral 
obligation for every responsible public 
official. I am therefore pleased to pre- 
sent this report—my fourth annual re- 
port—in fulfillment of that obligation. 

This time I have divided my report into 
two sections. One deals with the legisla- 
tive achievements of the 89th Congress, 
covering the 2 years 1965 and 1966. It 
includes the major bills and programs 
enacted in such fields as education, 
health, conservation, social security, la- 
bor, business, and many others. It is a 
great record which compares most favor- 
ably with previous Congresses in our his- 
tory. This report is being sent to my 
constituents separately. 

The other is the report you are now 
reading. It deals with my own specific 
activities in behalf of my district, legis- 
lation I sponsored, my committees in 
Congress, and so forth. Obviously it is 
impossible to cover the entire record due 
to space limitations. 

THE 89TH CONGRESS 


It is widely recognized that the 89th 
Congress has been one of the most pro- 
ductive, as well as one of the most in- 
dustrious and hard working, in our his- 
tory. The sessions in both years, 1965 
and 1966, lasted nearly 10 months each. 
Thus we were continuously in session for 
about 20 out of the 24 months, which in 
itself is a record. The job of being a 
Congressman is a full-time job. My rec- 
ord of attendance at the sessions is un- 
usually high, yet I returned home to the 
second district each weekend to visit 
communities, meet constituents, and see 
my family. 

As their Representative in Congress, 
I utilized every occasion to keep the peo- 
ple informed on my actiivties through 
the following means: biweekly television 
and radio programs, a bimonthly news- 
letter in 1966, personal appearances in as 
many towns as possible, my district 
offices in Putnam and Norwich—opened 
in February 1966—fleld representatives 
in several areas of the district, my annual 
reports, news releases to the press, ad- 
dresses before groups and organizations, 
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and personal contact at my office in 
Washington 


In addition, there was the constant 
stream of mail which averaged between 
100 and 150 letters per day and often 
reached as many as 300 a day. My staff 
and I made every effort to answer all 
letters and to be helpful wherever pos- 
sible. I had planned on visiting all towns 
in the district, but the long sessions of 
this Congress made it impossible to do 
so and this I very much regret. I am 
Sure the people understand that the 
duties of the office to which they have 
elected me, requiring my presence in 
Washington, take priority over all other 
commitments, 

THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE 

The war in Vietnam overshadows all 
other developments on the international 
scene. Our country is faced with ex- 
tremely difficult problems there. I have 
followed these developments with deep 
interest and anxiety. We must continue 
to explore every possibility that will lead 
toward peace negotiations whereby the 
people of South Vietnam may have the 
opportunity to determine for themselves 
what form of government they shall have 
and we can then bring our men home. I 
have supported every effort in that direc- 
tion and shall continue to do so in the 
future in accordance with the security 
and defense of our Nation's interests. 

Among the steps I have taken during 
the past year are the following: I was 
one of 74 Members of Congress to urge 
the President last January not to resume 
bombing of North Vietnam in the hope 
that the lull would lead to peace nego- 
tiations; I cosponsored a resolution to 
establish a permanent United Nations 
peacekeeping force to maintain peace in 
the world and prevent small “brush-fire” 
wars which have a way of developing into 
large-scale wars; I was one of 46 Mem- 
bers of Congress to protest against the 
proposal of Premier Ky for the United 
States to invade North Vietnam and be- 
come even more involved. I am in sup- 
port of our Government's policy in Viet- 
nam, but I would not like to see us become 
involved in an open-ended war sapping 
our men, our energy, and our resources. 

As for legislation in the international 
field, I have supported the following: 
food-for-peace program, Peace Corps, 
foreign aid to nations friendly to us, test 
ban treaty to prohibit nuclear testing, 
U.S. defense appropriations, extension of 
the act to control exports to Com- 
munist countries, aid in the development 
of Latin American countries, and efforts 
to combat communism at home and 
abroad. 

COMMITTEE WORK 

In the 89th Congress I served on two 
major committees and five subcommit- 
tees. They are: House Judiciary Com- 
mittee and its Subcommittee on Patents, 
Trademarks, and Copyrights; the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee and its Subcommittees on Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Fisheries and Wildlife Conservation, and 
Maritime Education and Training. In 
addition, I am also a member of the Con- 
gressional Board of Visitors to the 
Coast Guard Academy, having been 
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named to it by Speaker Jonn W. Mc- 
Cormack for the fourth consecutive year. 

The two committees and nearly all 
of the subcommittees have been ex- 
tremely busy over the past 2 years. We 
have held extensive hearings and subse- 
quently reported a number of important 
measures which later became law. 
Among the more important measures 
enacted were: liberalization of the U.S. 
immigration laws—of which I was a 
cosponsor—revision of bail practices in 
U.S. courts, penalties for assassination 
of a President or Vice President, amend- 
ment to the Constitution on presidential 
continuity, improvement of crime pre- 
vention and law enforcement methods, 
appropriations for the Coast Guard and 
its Academy at New London, expansion 
of the Coast Guard and increase in the 
number of cadets at the Academy—my 
bill—establishment of a long-range na- 
tional program in marine science, and 
others. 

LEGISLATION SPONSORED 

I have sponsored a total of 77 bills and 
Tesolutions in this Congress, 50 in 1965 
and 27 this year. Of the total, 60 are 
public bills and 17 private bills, the 
latter being primarily claims or immigra- 
tion problems to help unite families. I 
am extremely proud of this record of 
legislation, especially when a number of 
the bills of which I was the initial 
sponsor or cosponsor were enacted by 
Congress, 

Among measures I sponsored which 
have been enacted are: establishment of 
the National Endowment for the Arts 
and Humanities, resolution to permit the 
public showing of the film on the late 
President Kennedy, the medicare bill, 
US. district court at New London, revi- 
sion of the U.S. immigration laws, re- 
solution protesting the persecution of 
Jews and other relgious groups in Soviet 
Russia, resolution calling restoration of 
freedom to the people of Lithuania, 
Latyia, and Estonia subjugated by So- 
viet Russia, official recognition to the 
Coast Guard Band, creation of a com- 
mission to study Federal laws limiting 
political activity by U.S. Government 
employees pay raise for Federal and 
postal employees, recognition of World 
Law Day, study to determine, the feasi- 
bility of establishing a Connecticut River 
National Recreation Area, Ground 
Transportation Act to develop high- 
speed railroad transportation, expansion 
and improvement of the Coast Guard, 
the new GI bill of rights providing edu- 
cational and other benefits to veterans of 
the cold war period, National Traffic 
Safety Act to help reduce the traffic toll. 

The above list of enacted measures is 
a source of great satisfaction to me. 
This is a record of achievement of which 
any Member of Congress, regardless of 
the length of service, could be justly 
proud. In addition, I have introduced a 
number of important bills, some of which 
came close to enactment, and I shall 
continue to press for their enactment in 
the new Congress next year. Among my 
more important bills are the following: 

To declare October 12, Columbus Day, 
as a legal holiday; to provide interpre- 
ters for deaf defendants in Federal 
courts; revision of the U.S. copyright 
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laws—these laws have not been revised 
since 1909 and my subcommittee has 
been working on this for 2 years; tax 
deduction for construction of facilities 
to control water and air pollution; estab- 
lish a nationwide marketing order for 
eggs to help poultry farmers and con- 
sumers; aid to rural and semiurban 
areas suffering from drought, especially 
in New England; extend head-of-house- 
hold benefits to single persons over 35, 
including widows and widowers; protect 
veterans against loss of pension as a 
result of social security changes; de- 
livery of social security checks on first 
day of each month; set up a commission 
to develop a system of passenger trans- 
portation between Boston and Washing- 
ton through Connecticut; preserve the 
Connecticut shoreline along Long Island 
Sound for public benefit; establishment 
of a permanent milk program for school- 
children; exclusion from income of cer- 
tain reimbursed moving expenses; reim- 
burse elderly patients for costs of trans- 
portation to a hospital or rehabilitation 
center; provide city delivery of mail 
service to postal patrons who qualify for 
such service; tax deduction for teachers 
for expenses incurred for courses toward 
higher education; provide penalties for 
polluting navigable waters; medicare 
coverage for State and local employees; 
penalties for acts of violence or intim- 
idation based on race, color, religion, or 
national origin. 


OTHER IMPORTANT LEGISLATION 


In addition to the many bills I have 
introduced or cosponsored, I have also 
supported every effort to curtail infla- 
tion and to prevent runaway prices in 
the cost of living. Inflation is a very 
serious problem to which the Congress 
has given much study in recent weeks. 
It is a national problem and must be 
dealt with on a national scale. Let me 
assure all my constituents that I shall 
support every measure that will effec- 
tively deal with this problem. It is not 
my intention to allow the economic gains 
and national prosperity, which we have 
worked so hard to attain, be frittered 
away. 

I have also supported the various bills 
to help elementary and higher education, 
the antipoverty program, adequate 
housing, the school lunch program, an 
increase in social security benefits, mini- 
mum wage with extension of coverage to 
8 million more workers, unemployment 
compensation benefits, elimination of 
water and air pollution, rural water sys- 
tems, control of dangerous drugs, excise 
tax reduction, public works and economic 
development, water resources planning, 
Older Americans Act, establishment of 
health services and medical centers, 
highway beautification, various pro- 
grams to help our farmers, aid to small 
business, stimulate homebuilding and 
mortgage market, Packaging and Label- 
ing Act to protect consumers, flood con- 
trol and improvement of river basins, 
pay increase for military personnel, in- 
crease in pensions for veterans and their 
widows. 

SERVICES TO CONSTITUENTS 

Besides legislative duties, there are 
many demands upon a Congressman for 
his services by constituents who are in 
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need of help with personal problems. I 
have received hundreds of such requests 
over the past 2 years from individuals 
and families seeking help on servicemen's 
hardship or transfer cases, family allot- 
ments, welfare assistance, student aid, 
housing needs, employment, social secu- 
rity benefits, veterans pensions, immi- 
gration matters, complaints about postal 
service, and others. My office in Wash- 
ington has also handled arrangements 
for tours of the Capitol by many visitors, 
including large numbers of schoolchil- 
dren, from the district. 

Above all, I utilize every opportunity to 
help the towns in my district with special 
projects whereby the Federal Govern- 
ment can be helpful, such as public 
works, roads, sewers and water mains, 
streets, housing, urban renewal and re- 
development, post offices, manpower 
training for unemployed, funds for 
school districts and for colleges, aid 
under the antipoverty program for com- 
munity action projects, special aid to 
farmers, contracts for industry, com- 
munity planning, and others. I have 
helped obtain loans for small business 
firms, information and publications for 
students and others, attract industry to 
the area in order to provide employment 
for more people, and I have encouraged 
every effort toward continued economic 
growth and prosperity for eastern Con- 
necticut. 

As your Representative in Congress, 
you may contact me on any subject or 
problem you desire involving the Federal 
Government. I am always glad to have 
your opinion on vital legislation or on 
national issues. Every effort will 
be made to assist you with personal 
problems. 

I deeply appreciate the support of the 
people of the Second District and shall be 
pleased to continue to serve you to the 
best of my ability. It is an honor and 
a privilege to serve the people and I 
shall cherish this honor in the years 
ahead. 


Letter From Upward Bound Participant 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OGDEN R. REID 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 6, 1966 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I recently received a letter from a young 
lady in my district who participated in 
the Upward Bound program of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity this summer. 

Miss Elizabeth Y. Hubbard, of Mount 
Vernon, N.Y., participated in the Upward 
Bound program at Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege and her letter tells what this ex- 
perience has meant to her. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time, when both 
the House and the Senate have just 
passed the Economic Opportunity 
Amendments of 1966, I think that my 
colleagues will find this expression of 
appreciation for the Upward Bound pro- 
gram of interest. Under unanimous 
consent, I am placing Miss Hubbard's 
letter in the RECORD: 
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Hon. OGDEN REI. 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: I was one of the students of 
Sarah Lawrence Upward Bound Program this 
summer, I really enjoyed it and I learned 
a lot. 

Before I came I wasn't so much excited 
about the program. But as I heard more 
from my counselors and other students, I 
became interested in the program. While I 
was participating in this program I became 
more mature and made better friends, While 
I was here I learned more confidence in my- 
self and the students that were up here and 
the tutors became a part of my family. 

There isn't much to say except for this. 
and I want to thank the Office of Economic 
Opportunity for developing this program and 
hope it will continue next summer. 

Yours sincerely, 
ELIZABETH Y. HUBBARD. 


On Capitol Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 6, 1966 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently compiled a résumé of the 89th 
Congress as of October 1, 1966, and will 
shortly follow my usual custom of mail- 
ing it to my constituents as a yearend 
summary. Under permission to revise 
and extend my remarks, I submit the 
summary for inclusion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

On Carrrol HILLE WITH “COHARLIE” Gusser 


OCTOBER 1, 1966. 

Dear Frrenps: Another year has gone by 
my fourteenth as your Congressman. Con- 
gress will soon adjourn and it is time for 
my traditional “End of Session Report.” 

Second session of the 89th Congress was 
noteworthy for what it didn’t do while the 
first session was best known for the volume, 
if not quality, of laws passed. Failure to 
repeal Section 14b of Taft-Hartley and the 
Senate’s defeat of Civil Rights were surpris- 
ing. Fate of other major bills is uncertain. 

Grand Canyon dams scuttled the Central 
Arizona Project. They are unsound eco- 
nomically; would spoil a great natural 
wonder. I opposed them. 

Debt limit increased to $330 billion for the 
eighth time since 1960. Excessive govern- 
ment spending has fed inflation, raised living 
costs, diminished our gold supply, created a 
dangerous fiscal situation. Unless Adminis- 
tration spending policies are changed 
promptly a tax increase is certain. The 
present tight money policy has been carried 
too far; may trigger a recession. 

Your Congressman voted for more train- 
ing in health professions, narcotic addict 
rehabilitation, a Transportation Department. 
an agricultural minimum wage, vocational 
and higher education, humane treatment of 
animals, extension of GI benefits to cold war 
and Vietnam vets, increased funds for Small 
Business loans; supported mass transit, high- 
way and auto safety, equal employment 

ties, food for freedom. I opposed 
rent subsidies, sales participation act, poverty 
program, foreign aid and, for the first time, 
civil rights for the reason that it extended 
government regulation to the sale of private 
housing. Extension of government power to 
private matters is dangerous. 

Pacheco Tunnel; The inlet and first two 
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miles are under construction as a result of 
my amendment to the San Luis Bill. When 
completed the 10.3 mile tunnel and the re- 
mainder of the 898 million project will pro- 
vide northern Santa Clara County with 36% 
of its water requirements and 37% of the 
South's. This will satisfy our estimated 
water needs until the year 2020. The feas- 
ibility report authorized in my bill which 
passed a few years ago shows the project to 
be a sound investment and essential to our 
future growth. My bill H.R. 777 to authorize 
the full project was held up by a Budget 
Bureau policy of not approving new con- 
struction. It has now been cleared by the 
White House and will be considered next 
year. 

Local matters: Stanford Accelerator re- 
ceived funds and will soon be fully opera- 
tional. San Francisquito flood control study 
will be resumed by U.S. Army Engineers. 
Palo Alto and San Jose Airport development 
continues. I supported additional airline 
service for San Jose by PSA; followed through 
on grants and loans for Stanford, Santa 
Clara, West Valley, Gavilan, Foothill, and 
San Jose City Colleges; maintained liaison 
with government departments for the county 
and each city in my district. Federal pre- 
emption of the tax base is forcing cities and 
counties to increasing dependency upon fed- 
eral handouts. I have introduced a bill to 
rebate federal taxes to local government for 
local use. 

Five of my bills were signed into law by the 
President in the 89th Congress and another 
passed as an Administration bill. I was ac- 
tive in passage of bills to raise military pay, 
define retiree rights, continue social security 
to orphans still in school, broaden the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, also in de- 
feating a Senate amendment which would 
have called individual reservists from units. 

Tenth District industry is much more 
sound than last year. Government con- 
tracts for non-defense procurement are 
among the highest in the nation and are in- 
creasing. Space, electronics, oceanography, 
rapid transit, atomic power, promise further 
utilization of Tenth District talents. I am 
supporting federal programs to encourage 
such progress—a sound economy cannot be 
based principally upon the military. My 
work on the Special Investigating Subcom- 
mittee involves the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Regulations (ASPR) and has helped me 
correct some cases of bidding discrimination. 

War in Vietnam is a frustrating page in 
U.S. history, In February I made three spe- 
cific suggestions designed to promote nego- 
tiations. One, a proposal for an Asian con- 
ference, has materialized; will convene in 
October in the Philippines. I favor any rea- 
sonable step toward negotiation. In the 
meantime, recognizing the plight of our GIs 
who are committed, not by their own choice. 
to a life-or-death struggle, I have sup- 
ported legislation which gives our boys the 
best in equipment—the best in medical 
care—and the best chance for survival. Last 
fall my Investigating Subcommittee visited 
the combat area and made a comprehensive 
study of the overall supply situation. We 
found some shortages and made recom- 
mendations; many were adopted. 

Special Tactical Air Subcomnuttee—Orig- 
inally organized to study close-in air sup- 
port for ground troops in Vietnam, has been 
reconstituted with broader jurisdiction. We 
have started a comprehensive study of the 
utilization of our national productive ca- 
pacity for tactical aircraft. Under present 
policy only four major producers are in pro- 
duction, competition has narrowed, un- 
doubtedly affecting prices. There is a De- 
Tense Department tendency to build ali-pur- 
pose planes like the TFX and to overstand- 
ardize against sound military advice. 

Special investigating subcommittee also 
conducted an extensive investigation into 
Secretary MeNamara's cost reduction pro- 
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gram. We found exaggerations and some 
cases where cost reductions have lowered mil- 
itary effectiveness. Subcommittee No. 1 on 
which I serve has jurisdiction over the na- 
tional stockpile. We found evidence that 
strategic metals and raw material were sold 
to manipulate markets, control inflation, and 
provide revenue. 


Foreign policy: Except for the Peace Corps, 
nothing new in foreign policy has developed 
recently. Foreign aid is falling, as reflected 
in my recent study, “Our Crumbling Foreign 
Policy", (Copies are available.) We should 
do a better job in fewer areas, not subsidize 
Communist countries, insist that democratic 
principles replace exploitation by en- 
trenched aristocracies. “Islands of Freedom" 
like Japan, Berlin, Formosa, and Thailand, 
where free enterprise is making progress de- 
Spite contrary propaganda, can encourage 
others to follow suit and strengthen the free 
world, 

Education: Termination of federal pay- 
ments to local school districts for the educa- 
tion of children whose parents work on tax- 
exempt federal property was urged by the 
Administration. I testified in favor of re- 
taining present law; proved that repeal would 
impose a heavier financial burden on school 
districts. Duplication in educational func- 
tions Is increasing. “Head Start,“ vocational 
training. rehabilitation programs could be 
more efficiently and economically operated by 
the school systems than through the Poverty 
Program. I supported the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. My office handled 
hundreds of letters from students and facul- 
ty for information to be used in debate proj- 
ects and in the classroom. 

Washington visitors: Despite the airline 
strike, Tenth District visitors set a new record 
this year and included two high school 
classes. If you are coming to Washington 
I'll gladly mail tickets for House and Senate 
sessions. 

Individuals: This year we worked on more 
than 2,000 individual requests from con- 
stituents for assistance. Government has 
grown so large and impersonal that Congress- 
men are often needed to untangle red tape. 
Write if you need help. 

Law and order, the essence of liberty: Civil 
disobedience, violence, mob rule and aca- 
demic anarchy must not become a way of 
life, It is urgent that we draw a reasonable 
line between rights and responsibilities; be- 
tween individual rights and rights of others. 
Reprints of my speech on this subject are 
available. 

Post-adjournment plans: After November 
8 I hope to take a vacation, In December our 
Special Tactical Air Committee will hold 
hearings. Then it will be Christmas and the 
start of another year. I will spend as much 
time as possible in my San Jose office and 
members of my staff will be there to assist 
you. In the meantime my Washington of- 
fice will be open full time, 

Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES S, Gueser. 


Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 6, 1966 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. W. 
E. Cox, of Bingham Lake, Minn., has 
written a poem about our fine State. I 
include it in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks: 
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MINNESOTA 
(By Mrs. W. E. Cox, Bingham Lake, Minn.) 
We live in such a beautiful state 
It's hard for us to get in galt 
To travel fast, to get in gear 
For us to see what's far or near, 


The south is farm land with its hills 

Gently rolling ridges and rilis 

Rich soils, some creeks, some pastures green 
Tractors, plows, binders can be seen. 


Dairies and herds of meat are there 
Fine animals that show their care 
Beans, corn, alfalfa and oats are grown 
Some wheat also is to be known. 


Farther to the west we will stride 

About the same crops there abide 
Sometimes we see beet and potato flelds 
With giant granaries and with big yields, 


Going farther to the east we see 

That mighty beautiful Miss-iss-ippi 

Big cities loom up into sight 

Crowds of people, scenery, show through the 
light. 


Industries are there galore 

Big parks, turnpikes and big stores 
Everywhere it’s such a bustle 

We wonder if it's worth the rustle! 


The Northshore drive is quite a trip 
Along Lake Superior there’s many a ship 
Gooseberry Falls comes to our view 
Scenery up there is always new. 


Then to the northwest we will drive 

to see what's there when we arrive 

Through wooded forests we wind in and out 
We wonder with awe what it is all about. 


Down deep we see the mighty ore 

That builds the framework and much more 
A pillar there beneath the sand 

That makes foundations for all men, 


Giant trees, rivers, creeks and so much more 
Lakes everywhere with sand galore 
Amphibians, pontoons, boats and planes 
Eagles, wild game, fish and the mighty crane. 


All help to make our State so great 
To me no other can quite rate 
Such a variety of things we do 

It helps to make a great Nation too. 


But first we must not ever forget 

How all this came about and who set 

This land before us to do so much 

T'was God's great hand, that mighty touch! 


Amending the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937 


SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to speak briefiy but emphatically in sup- 
port of two railroad retirement bills 
which have just passed the House. They 
are H.R. 14355 and H.R. 17285. The ma- 
jor provisions of these bills are either 
identical with those contained in H.R. 
13620 that I introduced in March of this 
year or are in accord with the spirit and 
purpose of my bill; namely, to improve 
the economic situation of railroad work- 
ers during their retirement and of their 
survivors after their death. 


H.R. 14355 incorporated my proposal 
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that survivor benefits continue to be paid 
to children of deceased railroad workers 
through age 21 if the children are full- 
time students rather than be cut off when 
the children reach age 18. You realize, 
of course, this asks for no special privi- 
lege for railroad children. It merely 
calls for extending to them the same 
treatment Congress granted last year to 
survivor children of workers covered un- 
der social security. 

The average widow whose husband's 
working years had been spent on the rail- 
road certainly is not better situated fi- 
nancially than is the average social se- 
curity widow to permit her children to 
finish high school and attend college, and 
even may be less able to do so. We 
could not, in good conscience, therefore, 
continue to discriminate against the rail- 
road family but must permit survivor 
benefits to be paid to students until they 
reach age 22. 

H.R. 17285 introduces a variation of 
the proposal in my bill, H.R. 13620, to 
provide a 7-percent increase in all annu- 
ities and pensions paid to those retirees 
who have not received an increase since 
1959. As a group, railroad retirement 
beneficiaries have not had their pay- 
ments increased since mid-1959 although 
living costs have risen more than 12 per- 
cent since then. Because of certain pro- 
visions coordinating benefits under the 
Railroad Retirement Act with the Social 
Security Act, some railroad retirement 
benefits were increased as a result of the 
Social Security Amendments of 1965. 
H.R. 17285, in effect, calls for a 7-percent 
increase for those who did not benefit 
from the social security amendments of 
last year. In addition to excluding from 
the proposed increase those who were 
favorably affected by the amendments, 
H.R. 17285 also excludes those persons 
eligible for the new supplemental annuity 
it introduced. 

Persons eligible for the supplementary 
annuity are those who have reached age 
65, who have 25 years or more of railroad 
service, who retire on or after July 1, 
1966, and who have a current connection 
with the railroad industry when they re- 
tire. The monthly supplementary an- 
nuity will be $45 plus $5 for each year of 
service over 25 years, but in no case can 
this annuity be more than $70 a month. 
It will be entirely employer financed. 

The supplementary annuity was agreed 
upon over the bargaining table. It does 
not differ much from private pension 
plans, arrived at through collective bar- 
gaining, paid for by the employer, and 
supplementary to basic benefits under 
social security. Both the railroads and 
railroad unions have asked Congress to 
formalize their scheme into law. We 
could not let them down. 

My committee held hearings on this 
legislation in April and we have been 
working diligently in an effort to find 
some means of helping retired railroad- 
ers who have not received an increase in 
their pensions since 1959 while the cost 
of living has steadily increased. 

I think we have passed a good bill and 
I trust that the Senate will take prompt 
action on it so that it may be enacted 
into law before Congress adjourns. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 6, 1966 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, on sev- 
eral occasions I have called to the atten- 
tion of the administrators of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity the misman- 
agement and waste occurring in the op- 
eration of the Project Headstart. When 
the bill, in the nature of amendments to 
OEO, was being considered in my Com- 
mittee on Rules, for a rule to clear the 
bill to the floor of the House, I called to 
the attention of the committee and the 
proponents of the legislation some of this 
mismanagement. Also, I had at least 
one instance of this mismanagement up 
with Mr. Shriver, the Chief Admin- 
istrator. 

Among other things, I charged that 
the Headstart program in my State was 
being administered by people from out- 
side of the State who were apparently 
more interested in integration than they 
were in education. 

I cited an instance where a Negro 
woman, a college graduate and teacher 
in the public schools of Hattiesburg, 
Miss., was refused a position as a teacher 
because she had not been active in the 
civil rights movement. 

I also related instances where those 
operating the program had purchased 
substantial quantities of high-grade 
choice steaks, cartons of cigarettes, and 
so forth, on weekends which were 
charged to the Headstart account. Of 
course, it is inconceivable that these 
children, 5 years of age, were being fed 
choice steaks and supplied with ciga- 
rettes for consumption over the weekend. 

In substantiation of the mismanage- 
ment and the waste of the taxpayers 
money, I now submit for the information 
of Congress and the administrators of 
OEO an editorial which appeared in the 
August 22, 1966, edition of the Missis- 
sippi Press and the Chronicle, a highly 
respected daily newspaper published in 
my hometown of Pascagoula, Miss. 

The editorial follows: 

HEADSTART FULL or FAULTS 

We have no quarrel with the theory bẹ- 
hind Project Head Start. If any good has 
come out of President Johnson's War on 
Poverty, surely this is it. 

But we do have somewhat against the 
inept and wasteful administration of the 
program. Evidently, jobs in the program 
have been out mostly as rewards to the more 
faithful in certain civil rights organizations, 
rather than on the basis of the individual 
applicants’ abilities and training. 

In the first place, administrators have 
shown an almost total disregard for educa- 
tion and experience in choosing teachers 
and teacher trainees for Head Start. The ex- 
cuse is made that interest and willingness 
to serve are so important as to supersede 
every other qualification in the Head Start 
teacher. As a result, some teachers who 
have less than an eighth grade education 
have been hired over others with college de- 
grees in elementary education. 
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We challenge the Head Start administra- 
tors and OEO to find any other educational 
institution in the world where such a 
philosophy prevails. 

Mrs. H. B. Colle, a native Pascagoulan who 
has a masters degree in elementary educa- 
tion and special training as a speech thera- 
pist, applied for work in the Jackson County 
program, but later found that her applica- 
tion had not been forwarded to the proper 
office by the person taking the application. 

Dowlin, another native Jackson Coun- 
tian whose chosen life's work is special ele- 
mentary education, was discouraged from 
entering the program. Out of nearly 200 per- 
sons hired this summer to operate the pro- 
gram, only three were white. One of these 
quit after two weeks. 

The recommended cost of administering 
Head Start programs as outlined by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity is $170 per enrollee. 
The cost in Mississippi so far as has been $349 
per enrollee. 

A Washington, D.C., consultant, who work- 
ed in the Jackson County centers was loud 
and bitter in her protests concerning the 
inefficiency and lack of direction she en- 
countered. 

However, the consultant has apparently 
done a bit of backtracking after her employ- 
ers called her in to question about her public 
statements. These statements carried in « 
news story Sunday were heard by several per- 
sons. 

Local administrators of the program deny 
in one breath that they could do a better 
job, and in the next breath blame the social 
and economic status quo for their own in- 
ability to do as well as they should. 

They say that criticism of their adminis- 
tration is “politically inspired” by other 
groups who want to take over the project. 
This is probably not true, but even if it were, 
it is no excuse for failure. 

This newspaper calls on every concerned 

and individual, from Sargent 
Shriver and the OEO down, to stop the de- 
fensive and bureau-building tactics and 
buckle down to the task of giving the needed 
head start to the youngsters whose interests 
they have been hired to promote. 


The Size of the Lie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 6, 1966 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I avail my- 
self of a prerogative which I have not 
used during my service in the House. I 
submit for the Record a letter of per- 
sonal correspondence I have directed to 
a good American, my brother, Dennis J. 
Carey, who lives in the Third District of 
New York: 

Mr. Dennis J. CAREY, 
Long Island City, N.Y. 

DEAR : I write to you not as a fel- 
low Democrat as I have no idea how you may 
be voting since North Shore affiuence caught 
up with your philosophy as a defender of 
the little people, (By the way, how are J. D., 
Bobby, Greg, Geoff and Cynthia?) 

Instead, I write you as a defender of the 
truth who fiew missions over Germany to 
keep the Nazis off the back of my infantry 
soldiers. I can’t forget either that you rose 
once more in defense of truth of freedom as 
well as freedom of truth when you served in 
Korea as an artillery officer to finish the job 
for that day. 

Now I am asking you to elevate the im- 
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portance of the truth in your own Congres- 
sional District. In that District I believe 
you improved your representation in a pro- 
gressive way by electing my colleague, LESTER 
WotrF to the 89th Congress. 

I am distressed now to learn that the “Big 
Lie” is on the rise again to deprive you of 
that kind of representation. I speak of an 
editorial I have seen, a copy of which I am 
enclosing with this letter entitled, “The Size 
of the Lie.” 

I ask you as a resident of the Third Dis- 
trict to consider the statements set forth 
in this editorial and use your own good 
judgment about what should be done in such 
a state of affairs. I know that you will do 
your best to repudiate not only the Big Lie 
where it exists but the deceitful inference 
and the devious distortions which are kin- 
dred to the Big Lie in the field of malevolent 
propaganda. If you think such tactics as 
these deserve the full force of the electorate’s 
wrath expressed at the polis in order that 
the truth may be vindicated and honesty pre- 
vail I know that you will do what you have 
always done and speak out in your own way 
to secure these results. 

Very truly yours, 
HucH L. CAREY, 
Member of Congress. 
From the Locust Valley (N.J.) Leader, 
Sept. 29, 1966} 


The SIZE OF THE LIE 


(Mein Kampf, by Adolph Hitler—ch. 10, 
p. 313) 

Steven B. Derounian (R) tries the decency 
of men of honor and sends shivers up the 
spines of those who understand the ways of 
the demogague, 

Last Friday he and his staff staged what 
they called an educational forum designed 
to warn citizens of a threat that loca! school 
districts soon will be faced with compulsory 
bussing of students from city schools across 
suburban district lines, This bugaboo De- 
rounlan claims to be fighting, by his own 
admission does not yet exist. It is only an 
idea that might be considered some day. 
But this fact was so skillfully sluffed over 
that Friday’s meeting became an alarming 
use of the half-truth to play on the fears 
of men. (See page 2.) 

Recently, when Congressman LESTER WOLFF 
(D), who replaced Derounian in 1964, issued 
a financial statement and asked for one from 
Derounian covering his 12 years in Congress, 
Derounian characteristically retorted, “Witch 
hunt”. This is the kind of answer one ex- 
pects from a man who consistently permits 
himself to be introduced as if he were the 
incumbent congressman seeking reelection, 
an impression also given in much of the offi- 
cial campaign literature issued by Derounian. 

During his recent primary campaign 
against William Casey, Derounian permitted 
the widespread publication of an ad which 
purported to show that many high ranking 
Republicans backed him. Nearly all of them 
immediately denied Derounian and the ad 
was completely discredited. Derounian then 
issued a statement making it appear as if 
the ad were published without his knowl- 
edge, this in spite of the fact that during 
public appearances he frequently says that 
these same men endorse him 

In a similar act of attempting to defraud 
the public, Derounian has authorized listing 
himself in the 65-66 and 66-67 telephone 
books as “congressman” with his own num- 
ber. 

Through his continued unwillingness to 
admit his conservative leanings, Derounian 
publicly denies his own beliefs. But the 
Conservative party is not fooled. It under- 
stands Derounian so well and has such com- 
plete faith in him that he is the only Re- 
publican candidate in the 3rd congressional 
district not opposed by á Conéervative can- 
didate. Since the Conservative party ad- 
mittedly would rather elect liberal Demo- 
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orats than liberal Republicans, its failure to 
oppose Derounian is absolute proof that he 
satisfies them. 

Judging from these facts and his past rec- 
ord, we can expect Derounian’s current cam- 
paign to continue to be the mass of half 
truth and innuendo that have become his 
quickly recognizable trademark. 

Because of all of this we are fortunate in- 
deed to have a candidate with the fine rec- 
ord, honesty and integrity of LESTER WOLFF, 
who, no matter how Derounlan tries to make 
it look otherwise, is the duly elected repre- 
sentative of the 3rd congressional district. 
Editor’s Note: 

At press time the Leader received a copy 
of a telegram sent to Congressman LESTER 
Wok by Harold Howe, U.S. Commissioner 
of Education. “Thank you, Howe wrote 
Wo trr, “for calling to my attention an alle- 
gation that the U.S. Office of Education 18s 
planning to introduce legislation to require 
busing of students to achieve integration or 
for any other purpose. 

“This is just not true.” 


Ypsilanti Greek Theatre Is Michigan’s 
Greatest Community Achievement of 
1966 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESTON E. VIVIAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 6, 1966 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, the Ypsi- 
lanti Greek Theatre, a new and vital 
community enterprise in the city of 
Ypsilanti, Mich., has just completed its 
first season. Its season's offerings have 
been acclaimed as excellent by the Na- 
tion's most respected drama critics and 
thousands of theater goers. 

Not only my district and State, but also 
the entire Midwest region has been en- 
riched by this unique theater company. 
I am proud that the Ypsilanti Greek 
Theatre has been justly acclaimed. For 
the information of the Members, and 
readers of the Recorp, I include the an- 
nouncement of the selection by the 
Greater Michigan Foundation of the 
Ypsilanti Greek Theatre as the, and I 
quote, greatest community achievement 
in Michigan during 1966”: 

MICHIGAN'S GREATEST COMMUNITY ACHIEVE- 
MENT OF 1966 Is THE YPSILANTI GREEK 
THEATRE 
Announcement that a panel of seven judges 

in the annual Community Achievement of 

the Year contest of Michigan Week has just 
completed three months study of 16 regional 
winners by unanimously voting the state 
award to Ypsilanti’s massive cultural devel- 
opment, was made in Lansing Thursday by 

Dale I. Sellers, president of the Greater Mich- 

igan Foundation. 

Ypsilanti Greek Theatre Inc., a non-profit 
association, thus far has 1,500 contributors 
who have provided $600,000 to establish a 
major year-around center for Greek drama 
and related arts in the southeastern Michi- 
gan university city which was named for Gen. 
Demetrius Ypsilanti, who liberated Greece 
from the Turks. 

In the first summer season, completed on 
Labor Day, a large resident professiona] com- 
pany directed by Alexis Solomos, former di- 
rector of the National Theatre of Greece, 
presented Judith Anderson in Aeschulus’ 
tragedy The Oresteia and Bert Lahr in 
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Aristophanes’ comedy The Birds. Fifty 
thousand people came to the temporary 
theatre on the baseball field of Eastern 
Michigan University. Of these, 25,000 came 
from outside the state, mainly from the 
Chicago area. Nearly 90 drama critics came 
from the East and other parts of the country 
and there was wide critical and popular ac- 
claim for the two productions and for 
Ypsilanti’s heroic undertaking. Audiences 
were smail at first, then grew notably in the 
second half of the season. Shortly the 
Ypsilanti Greek Theatre will set out to raise 
more than 8500,000 to make possible its 
planned winter activity and its second sum- 
mer season. So many obstacles have been 
surmounted since the idea began to take 
shape in 1963, 50 many crises were survived 
in the first season and so much encourage- 
ment has been received that officers and other 
leaders of the corporation are going into their 
new fund raising effort with a great deal of 
confidence. 

President of the corporation is John May- 
hew, Ford Motor Co. executive who lives 
in Ann Arbor, Vice presidents are Mrs. Judy 
‘Riecker, Ann Arbor; James Gouseff, Eastern 
Michigan University drama professor; Thor 
Marsh, Marsh Office Supply Co., Ypsilanti; 
Fred Shaefer, Shaefer Hardware Co., Ypsi- 
lanti, and Zeke Jabbour, Jabbour Building 
Co., Ann Arbor, The first president was Mrs. 
Clara Owens, whose husband J. Henry Owens 
heads the EMU foreign language department. 

Nearly all of the financial contributors to 
date are from the Ypsilanti-Ann Arbor area. 
Hundreds of citizens of Ypsilanti and sur- 
rounding communities have contributed in 
other ways, including many who contributed 
labor and materials in the theatre con- 
struction. 

The Ypsilanti City Council, the board of 
regents of Eastern Michigan University, the 
Ypsilanti Chamber of Commerce, Ypsilanti 
Industrial Development Corp., and the Ypsil- 
anti Daily Press have been in the Greek 
Theatre leadership throughout. 

The decision of the Community. Achieve- 
ment of the Year judges was submitted to 
the Greater Michigan Foundation president 
Dale Sellers, who is senior vice president of 
Bank of the Commonwealth, Detroit, by C. S. 
Harding Mott of Flint, chairman of the 
Program Board of Michigan Week, under 
whose direction the state contest is held. 

“Three factors led the Judges to pick the 
Ypsilanti Greek Theatre over several very 
close competitors,” Mr. Mott reported. 
“They are the breadth of community par- 
ticipation, what the Ypsilanti Greek Theatre 
is doing in image-building for the com- 
munity and for Michigan and, third, its 
significance.” 

Ypsilanti’s scrapbook and narrative pres- 
entation for the state contest was prepared 
by Don Ruffer, manager of the Ypsilanti 
Area Chamber of Commerce. Ypsilanti, 
Washtenaw county city of 25,000, 30 miles 
from Detroit, is in Michigan Week Region No. 
15, which also includes Monroe, Lenawee and 
Livingston counties. Walter Haessler of 
Detroit Edison at Monroe was the regional 
awards chairman under whose direction the 
Greek Theatre was picked to represent the 
four counties in state competition. 


Four Thousand Years of Unbroken Conti- 
nuity of a Magnificent People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 29, 1966 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, Dr. William A. Wexler, president 
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of B'nai B'rith, during presentation of 

the B'nai B'rith 1966 Humanitarian 

Award to Chicago’s outstanding mer- 

chandiser, Sol Polk, delivered a speech in 

which he put into proper focus not only 
the role of the Jewish people in America, 
but also the “Declaration of Rights for 

Soviet Jewry," which the American Jew- 

ish Community adopted last April in 

Philadelphia. 

While Dr. Wexler’s remarks dealt pri- 
marily with the role of the Jewish people 
in America, his penetrating message can 
be a source of inspiration to all Ameri- 
cans, regardless of their race, national- 
ity, or religious beliefs. 

For indeed, what Dr. Wexler was in 
effect saying; is that there is no conflict 
between being a good American and still 
being proud of your ancestral heritage. 

Dr. Wexler quite properly pointed out 
that while every Jewish generation wor- 
ries and frets about the next one, more 
than 4,000 years of unbroken continuity 
of a magnificent people have been con- 
structed out of that affectionate worry 
and fret. 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, the Jews are an 
amazing people. What magnificent 
courage and determination it must have 
taken to keep together a spirit and soul 
committed to their inspiring religious 
cause, when for tens of centuries these 
dedicated people have endured inde- 
scribable persecution and atrocities. 

I should like to call my colleagues at- 
tention particularly to Dr. Wexler's de- 
scription of the plight of the Jewish 
people in the Soviet Union today and 
what a herculean effort they must exert 
to retain their identity. 

Our prayers go out to the brave Jewish 
people of the Soviet Union who to this 
day, despite great oppression, continue 
to cling zealously to their religion. 

Dr. Wexler's remarks give us a rich 
insight into the wealth of character of 
the Jewish people, which today serves 
as a source of inspiration to all of us. 
His message belongs in every American 
home—regardless of race, religion, or 
national origin—for in this message we 
find a common goal which every Ameri- 
can parent would like to impart to his 
children about their own race, religion, 
or national origin. 

REMARKS OF Dr. WILLIAM A. WEXLER, PRESI- 
DENT, B'Narl B'RITH, DELIVERED AT THE 
ANNUAL HUMANITARIAN AWARD DINNER AT 
THE PALMER HOUSE In CHICAGO, SEPTEM- 
BER 25, 1966 
The presence of so many of you this eve- 

ning demonstrates to me your affection for 

two not unrelated matters. 

One is Sol Polk, 

The other is our youth. 

When I suggest that these two are inter- 
mingled, I'm not pretending that Sol Polk 
is still in his blooming youth. 

That difficult period is one which he has 
long since overcome, 

The impulses of his Jewish heart, which 
have led Sol Polk into so many paths of 
energetic and generous service to the com- 
munity, also reflect his special concern for 
the problems and needs of our youth. 

This may not keep him young in years. 

But I think it is one explanation for the 
sprightliness of his spirit. 

I myself have reached that vantage point 
where the bones begin to creak a bit—and 
even the hairline starts to recede—to appre- 
ciate the treasures of youth now lost. 

So, it seems to me, that the character of 
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our homage to Sol Polk this evening is par- 
ticularly worthy of him. 

We link his name where his heart is al- 
ready joined. 

With reverence for knowledge and en- 
lightenment, 

With a desire to transfer that reverence, 
not as a hand-me-down, but as a vital legacy 
of life, to a generation of Jewish youth who 
are the continuity of our hopes and free- 
doms. 

Several years ago, one of your celebrated 
institutions, the University of Chicago, con- 
ducted a project among children of nursery 
school age. 

It tried to determine the effect of such 
schooling on underprivileged children. 

The results were interesting and, perhaps, 
not unexpected. 

The group with the greatest gain in test 
scores was that which was given what the 
University staff affectionately described as 
the “Yiddishe Mama” treatment. 

That is, when four-year olds were treated 
to healthy doses of interest and affection, of 
clucking and mother-henning, they re- 
sponded with a quicker development of their 
capacities. 

They learned, intuitively, that someone in 
the adult world cared. 

So they cared too. 

One of the university researchers explained 
it. “Science,” he said, “has shown that 
chicken soup is good for the brain.” 

The “chicken soup” principle applies to 
our purposes this evening. There may be 
some truth in the idea that we Jews are like 
other people—only more so. I don't claim 
it to be a peculiarity of our own, but the 
tradition is that every Jewish generation 
worries and frets—with clucking affectlion— 
about the next one. 

This is understandable. 

More than 4,000 years of the unbroken 
continuity of a people have been constructed 
out of that affectionate worry and fret. 

Our generation—I suppose like every gen- 
eration before it—is living in a vastly dif- 
ferent world. 

It is a fascinating and exciting world with 
unlimited opportunities for adventures of 
the mind and spirit. 

It becomes a dangerous world only if we 
become indifferent to it—and allow that in- 
difference to seep into the generation coming 
to adulthood behind us... the generation 
in our trust. - 

The struggle is with ourselves, 

It is a struggle against apathy and cliches, 

A struggle which commands each of us to 
be an active part of the unfolding drama 
of Jewish life in our generation. 

A struggle to transmit to the generation 
in our trust the heritage that is uniquely 
theirs. 

We live in a free American society that is 
increasingly pluralistic. 

The realities of American life today do not 
seek to separate the Jew from his Jewishness, 

In fact, they endorse and encourage the 
Jew to live his religious and cultural con- 
victions. 

There is a contention that the social free- 
dom of American life is Separating the Jew- 
ish youngster from the tradition of his 
people. 

The contention is not entirely invalid, 

But those who blame it on the American 
environment are, in truth, indicting the 
spirit as sae faa freedom. 

And since Judaism is a spiritual 
of man's freedom—that avin ge anes 

— — 33 of a Jewish com- 
m y in a free societ 
F y is that it is free to 

Free to become a caricature of Jewish 
purpose 

Free to wither 

Free to disappear. 

The magnificence of a Jewish community 
in a free society is that it is free to be as vi- 
hope and creatively Jewish as it wants 
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Free to invest in Its future 

Free to commit its youth to a mature 
awareness of the relevancy of Jewish tradi- 
tion in the modern world in which we live. 

We have a freedom of choice. 

Our purpose here tonight is to say that we 
chose the opportunity for magnificence .., 

That we do not succumb to apprehensive- 
ness. ; 

There are a great number of Jews in this 
world who do not have the advantage of 
making their choice. 

_ The Jews of the Soviet Union are a domi- 
nant example. 

Last week, in association with the presi- 
dents of 24 other national Jewish organiza- 
tions, I participated in an observance in 
Wasnington commemorating the anniversary 
of the first kindling of an Eternal Light for 
Sovlet Jewry. 

The concern of American Jews with the 
faith of their ro-religionists in the Soviet 
Union was dramatically evident a year ago 
in Lafayette Park, opposite the White House, 
when 10,000 persons from every area of the 
nation assembled for a massive demonstra- 
tion of protest. 

The same concern was evident this past 
week when commemorative demonstrations 
were held in Washington, in New York and 
in forty-six other cities across the country. 

I had the privilege of posting a Decla- 
ration of Rights for Soviet Jewry” which the 
American Jewish community, almost in its 
entirety, had adopted last April in Philadel- 
phia—in Congress Hall, the historic site 
where the Bill of Rights was adopted. 

I posted it at the Philip Murray Building— 
on Washington’s 16th Street—directly across 
from the Soviet Embassy. 

The Declaration asked the Soviet govern- 
ment to live up to the rules. 

Not our rules. Its own rules. Its own 
constitutional guaranties which, for reasons 
none of us can really understand, it chooses 
to forsake... 

Creating a plight and dilemma for the So- 
viet Jew in which the law tells him, “You 
are a Jew.” 

But Soviet practice tells him, “You can’t 
be Jewish!" 

The rules of the American Society do not 
cast our own Jewish community into any 
such plight or dilemma. The rules are in 
our favor. 

If we are faced with a dilemma, it is not 
thrust upon us. It is a dilemma of our own 
making. 

The Soviet Jew is cast into a neither-nor 
world. He is denied the right to be differ- 
ent—as a free Jew; yet makes him uniquely 
different from every other Soviet citizen by 
an impressive quarantine of the practices and 
institutions of his Judaism and his Jewish 
nationality. 

The Jewish youngster in our society who 
. is groping for some understanding of his 

Judaism is also, in a sense, cast into a 
neither-nor world. Yet we are free to guide 
him, to educate him, to familiarize him with 
his tradition and his heritage. 

Let's compare: 

The Jews of Soviet Russia are not willing 
to bury their traditions or their heritage. 
They want to survive as Jews. They want 
their children to survive as Jews. 

The Jews in American society are not will- 
ing to bury their traditions or their heri- 
tage. 

We want to survive as Jews. 

We want our children to survive as Jews. 

There is a Jewish consciousness in the So- 
viet Union today struggling to stay alive. 

There is a Jewish consciousness among our 
own youth today, eager to be vibrant and 
alive. 

The same Jewish community has mobilized 
itself to strengthen the survivalist spirit of 
Soviet Jewry. We understand the task for 
what it is: a long and arduous struggle. 

In the same spirit and with the same zeal, 
the American Jewish community must re- 
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main mobilized to strengthen its own sur- 


vlvallst spirit. 


And here, the task is not arduous at all. 
All that it requires is a ty on our own 
part to make the right choice in the free 
choice that is ours. : 

Perhaps the special satisfaction that is 
ours this evening Is the knowledge that we 
are seeking in some measure to fulfill our 
adult responsibilities. We are active par- 
ticipants in a great enterprise—that which 
Malachi defined as “turning the heart of 
the fathers to the children and the heart of 
the children to their fathers.” 

We are assembled here responding to 
young people who care—and who want you 
to care. 

We are responding to a generation of ques- 
tioning youth, of troubled youth, who are 
not blind to the great social and moral issues 
of our times, 

We are responding to a generation of 
sophisticated youth who want to determine 
for themselves just what are the modern 
values of their Judaic tradition. 

We are responding to a generation of youth 
who want to justify their Jewishness, in- 
tellectually and philosophically. 

It is not the purpose of the B’nal B'rith 
youth programs to “sell” Judaism as an al- 
ternative of sorts; to do so would be to 
deny the very precepts on which they were 
founded. 

Their purpose is to provide a bridge be- 
tween Judaism and today’s world, a means 
of interpreting Jewish values in a complex 
society. The B'nai B'rith programs at once 
make Judaism a part of that society and the 
society a part of Judaism. 


Economic Opportunity Amendments of 
1966 


SPEECH 


HON. RODNEY M. LOVE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 29, 1966 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 15111) to pro- 
vide for continued progress in the Nation’s 
war on poverty, 

Mr. LOVE. Mr. Chairman, shortly 
after the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor reported H.R, 15111, a 
bill to provide for the continued progress 
in the war on poverty, I decided to go 
over these provisions with some of the 
leaders of the antipoverty programs in 
my district. 

I particularly sought the ideas of the 
community action program leaders who 
work with an organization known as 
SCOPE—Supporting Council on Preven- 
tive Effort—in Dayton. 

Although they were disappointed with 
some of the amendments designed to 
increase efficiency of the 1964 Economic 
Opportunity Act, the leaders asked me 
to support the bill after considerable dis- 
cussion and careful analysis. In view of 
the fact that this measure obviously em- 
phasizes Headstart and the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps, it appears that the 
community action program may be re- 
duced. I certainly hope not. 

Just before the bill introduced by the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. GIBBONS] 
was placed on the calendar for debate, I 
was furnished with a copy of the Repub- 
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lican bill which struck the entire lan- 
guage of the bill after the enactment 
clause. The Republicans call their sub- 
stitute bill ROC—Republican opportu- 
nity crusade. I have studied this bill 
with the conclusion that it is a “me too” 
bill with a Madison Avenue twist. Its 
main purpose is to slough off some of 
the principal programs of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity in order to de- 
stroy the agency. 

I believe that it was designed to fur- 
ther support some Members’ efforts who 
indulged in a personality conflict with 
the Director of OEO, Sargent Shriver. 
The charges leveled at OEO have been 
charges of mismanagement and ineffi- 
ciency. For the most part, these charges 
have not been convincingly proven. It 
appears to me that we would end up with 
much less efficiency by scattering the 
antipoverty programs to the larger Gov- 
ernment bureaus, thus making it more 
difficult to manage and harder to meas- 
ure the impact. 

OEO is by definition an experimental 
program and no doubt, in trying to set 
up its programs where no precedent ex- 
ists, there has been some inefficiency. I 
do not condone this but I believe that 
the bill under consideration today is an- 
other step. toward ironing out the wrin- 
kles that exist in OEO. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] is an- 
other attempt of the loyal opposition to 
weaken the bill. Any corporate execu- 
tive would know that you cannot ham- 
string the officers who run the corpora- 
tion by unreasonably limiting the top 
personnel as this amendment attempts 
to do. To develop a good program, one 
needs topnotch personnel, particularly 
in a field which involves so many human 
beings and is, admittedly, experimental. 


Nuclear Arms in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 6, 1966 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, in the 
light of the current discussions about the 
question of the use of nuclear arms in 
Vietnam, I am sure that my colleagues 
will find of interest an editorial on this 
matter which appeared in the October 
6 issue of the Los Angeles Times. 

It is a well reasoned and calm discus- 
sion of this matter and at the same time 
is aimed at setting the record straight as 
to just what former President Eisen- 
hower, whose comment sparked the dis- 
cussion, did say about what our strategy 
should be in Vietnam. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the editorial for inclusion in the 
RECORD! ‘i 

NUCLEAR Arms IN VIETNAM? 

The question of possible use of nuclear 
weapons in the Vietnam war has again been 
raised, with Gen. Eisenhower's comment that 
he “would do anything to bring this war to 
an honorable and rapid conclusion.” Asked 
if this included employment of nuclear arms, 
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the former President emphasized that he 
“would not preclude anything.” 

Gen. Eisenhower did not advocate the use 
of nuclear arms, either tactically in South 
Vietnam or strategically against North Viet- 


nam's industry, harbors, electrical power in- 


Stallations or irrigation systems. His point 
appeared to be that, in war, it makes no sense 
to rule out unilaterally any weapon in one's 
arsenal, or any strategic move. This is 
sound and basic doctrine. 

Possession of weapons, even when they are 
mot used, or the capabilitay of making cer- 
tain strategic moves, even if they are not 
made, can be influencing forces in warfare. 

Thus it would be wrong for the United 
States to announce to the world that it will 
not use nuclear weapons in the Vietnam war 
under any circumstances, just as it would 
be self-defeating and unrealistic to piace a 
time limit on our commitment in Vietnam, 
or to guarantee the inviolability of any of 
North Vietnam’s bases of power and supply. 

Such limitations have military and politi- 
cal validity only when reciprocity can be 
assured. In Vietnam the Communists so 
far have refused to consider any reciprocal 
steps aimed at de-escalating the war, Un- 
der these circumstances the wisest course 
for the United States is to preserve as much 
freedom of action as possible, and to avoid 
any unilateral limitations on weapons or 
Strategy. 

At the same time, however, the matter of 
possible employment of nuclear arms cannot 
be regarded either hysterically or casually. 
This means that the public, like the govern- 
ment, must understand fully the military 
and political meanings and implications of 
nuclear weapons. 

There is, unfortunately, a great deal of 
uninformed popular opinion about nuclear 
Weapons, and this ignorance does not serve 
the nation well. On one side are those who 
glibly urge that we “drop a bomb” on Mos- 
cow or Peking or Hanoi, and so, ideally and 
easily, put an end to all of our problems. 

On the other side are those to whom even 
mention of possible use of nuclear weapons, 
of any size or for whatever reason, comes as 
an unthinkable horror. This group, lke its 
hawkish counterpart, takes a pathetically 
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simple and emotional approach to extremely 
difficult issues. Both groups similarly share 
a basic misunderstanding of the true nature 
of nuclear weapons, and of the modern 
world. 

The manifold military, moral, political and 
psychological questions centering around 
nuclear weapons cannot be ignored by any- 
one, whether policymaker or private citizen. 
But neither can these be answered easily or 
absolutely. 

The nuclear issue is one we must live with, 
and do our best to understand. But most 
certainly it is not one that permits of dan- 
gerously uninformed and simplified com- 
ment, in or out of the political arena. 


—————— — 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConcrzssionaL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shali be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has re; 

(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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Wheeling, W. Va., Post Office Dedicated 
by Postmaster General Lawrence F. 
O’Brien—Cabinet Member Praises 
Dynamic Service of Senator Jennings 
Randolph 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, October 7, 1966 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, a 
5-year program of cooperative effort was 
successfully culminated on October 1, 
1966, with the dedication of the new post 
office building at Wheeling, W. Va. The 
result of a project begun by interested 
citizens in 1961, this $800,000 structure 
has been erected on ground made avail- 
able by clearance of the Center Wheel- 
ing Urban Renewal Authority. It will 
significantly improve the capability of 
the U.S. Post Office Department to pro- 
vide efficient and economical postal 
service to the citizens of the surround- 
ing area. 

In its editorial comment of Friday, 
September 30, 1966, the Wheeling News- 
Register made the following reference to 
the new Federal building: 

There is significance attached to this 
event beyond that of the community ob- 
taining another postal facility. The story 
of the new post office is one of successful 
civic endeavor and it points up what can be 
accomplished when citizens and govern- 
mental officials work together in harmony, 


The dedication address on this oc- 
casion was delivered by the Honorable 
Lawrence F. O’Brien, Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States. Approxi- 
mately 800 persons were present to hear 
Mr. O'Brien emphasize the worldwide 
significance of the American commit- 
ment to freedom which is now being 
tested in Vietnam. 

He also pointed out that, in the past, 
the volume of mail which moves through 
our postal system has proven an accu- 
rate barometer of our Nation’s economic 
strength. Stressing that mail volume 
today is constantly on the increase, Mr. 
O'Brien indicated that this is a reflec- 
tion of the unprecedented growth which 
our marketplace has undergone in re- 
cent years, He declared: 

The new Wheeling Post Office is a symbol 
of the greatest economic boom in our his- 
tory, or indeed the history of the world. 

The fact that more people have more 
money to buy more things, and that our 
educational levels are rising as new pro- 
grams and new affluence provide the foun- 
dation for more schooling, are reflected in 
mall statistics. 


Mr. President, the Postmaster General 
also praised the energetic and effective 
service in the U.S. Senate which has been 
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rendered by JENNINGS RANDOLPH, of West 

Virginia. Senator RANDOLPH is among 

the most conscientious and productive 

members of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, and is chairman of 
the Civil Service Subcommittee. 

I share the belief expressed by Post- 
master General O’Brien that JENNINGS 
RanpotpH has demonstrated genuine 
leadership in the Senate. He is an asset 
to our committee and an experienced and 
able advocate of the interests of West 
Virginia and the Nation. 

In addition to introducing Mr. O'Brien 
at the dedication, Senator RANDOLPH, to- 
gether with Representative ARCH A. 
Moore, made the presentation of an 
American flag which will fly over the new 
post office. Wheeling Postmaster George 
A, Fahey received the flag, which, at Sen- 
ator RANDOLPH’S request, had already 
been flown over the U.S. Capitol building 
in Washington, D.C. 3 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent that there be inserted in the Ap- 
pendix at this point the text of the ad- 
dress by Postmaster General Lawrence 
F. O'Brien at the dedication of the 
Wheeling, W. Va., Post Office Building, 
Saturday, October 1, 1966, together with 
the program of events of the day. 

There being no objection, the address 
and program were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY POSTMASTER GENERAL AT THE DEDI- 
CATION OF A POST OFFICE, WHEELING, W. Va., 
OCTOBER 1, 1966 
I am delighted that my good friend Sen- 

ator RANDOLPH asked me to come here to 

join with you in this dedication and to bring 
you the greeting of President Johnson. 

Senator RANDOLPH is Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Works and a key 
member of the Select Committee on Small 
Business, the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, the Special Committee on Aging 
and the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. 

His wide influence in Washington stems 
from the respect accorded his knowledge of 
the problems and his understanding of the 
proper instruments needed to solve them. 

And I can also tell you that his deep 
interest in postal affairs certainly didn't de- 
lay this new facility for Wheeling. 

I have always shared John F. Kennedy’s 
affection and admiration for the independent 
spirits who people this rugged state, and 
I can tell you from personal experience that 
in Senator RANDOLPH and Senator BYRD, 
whose important Committee assignments 
include Appropriations, Armed Services, and 
Rules and Administration, West Virginia’s 
tradition of independence is well represented 
in Congress, as it is in your State House un- 
der my friend Governor Hulett C. Smith. 

Long before I ever dreamed that I would 
be helping to move the mail, President John- 
son told me of an early Postmaster of Wheel- 
ing, Mr. Archibald Campbell, who was the 
editor of the only antislavery daily newspaper 
in pre-Civil War Virginia. 

As you would imagine, a man who could 
put out an antislavery newspaper before the 
“West” was added to the most beautiful por- 
tion of Virginia, must have been an individ- 
unlist of no mean caliber. 

And this he certainly was. 


For at a Republican National Convention in 
1880 he responded to certain pressure by 
saying, “I always intend to wear my s0v- 
ereignty under my hat.” 

In my view, this one phrase sums up what 
Americans—and West Virginians particu- 
larly—really are. 

Of course, I hope I won't sound too partisan 
if I say that if Mr. Campbell were alive 
today he might well have found himself 
more at home in another political Party. In 
fact I would like to submit this suggestion to 
your good friend and mine, your Congress- 
man ARCH Moore, for his consideration. I 
know he will take it in the spirit in which 
it is meant. 

One of the most interesting roles of any 
Postmaster General is the dedication of a 
new post office. 

This is so not only because each new postal 
facility represents another improved link in 
our communications network, not only be- 
cause it forms another step toward our goal 
of better service, not only because it is a 
sign of progress in the community it serves, 
but also for another, perhaps even more 
significant reason. 

New post offices reflect that our mail vol- 
ume is expanding. 

Mail volume is a very accurate economic 
and social thermometer. 

When times are good, the volume soars. 

When times are bad or mediocre, mail yol- 
ume slows down. 

And when times are dismal, as they were 
during the Depression years from 1930 to 
1933, mail volume actually drops. 

In fact, it dropped from 27 billion to 19 
billion pieces annually in those dark days. 

This new structure we dedicate today is a 
symbol of the greatest economic boom in 
our history, or indeed the history of the 
world. 

The fact that more people have more 
money to buy more things, and that our 
educational levels are rising as new programs 
and new affluence provide the foundation for 
more schooling, are reflected in mail 
statistics. 

Despite the most careful plans, our mail 
volume figures consistently increase faster 
than we anticipate. 

Men who have spent 30 or 35 years in the 
postal service and who draw up predictions 
based on the experience of a lifetime are 
proven wrong time and time again. 

For no man has ever before seen the kind 
of economic growth America is experiencing 

When he spoke to the nation last January, 
the President reported that our economic 
growth in the previous year—just our growth 
alone—had exceeded the total, the total econ- 
omies of all but seven of the more than 100 
nations of the world. 

Since that time our rate of growth has 
increased, increased faster than even the 
most optimistic projections. 

High growth rate can be translated directly 
into more jobs. 

There are nine million more workers on 
non-farm payrolls than there were in 1960. 

We are in the 67th month of sustained 
economic advance, 

Our unemployment rate is down from 
seven per cent to 3.9 per cent, the lowest 
since 1953. 

In fact, a million and a half more Amer- 
loans are working now than were a year ago. 

Wages are higher, 18 per cent higher than 
they were in 1960. 
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Older Americans, ones with little or no 
bulwark against the high cost of illness, have 
a new degree of protection. 

Our bright young people, thousands of 
whom were once denied an education because 
of inadequate funds, have a new opportunity. 

The unemployed and underemployed, the 
untrained and undertrained—more than half 
a million of them in the past four years— 
have received help in learning new skills to 
equip them for available jobs. 

So we have more people making more 
money and with more security and more op- 
portunity than ever before. 

This factor, more than any other, is re- 
sponsible for the rising tide of mall volume, 

I think most Americans are pleased with 
the way our economy has been going. 

But there are always some who like to say 
“in front of every silver lining there's a dark 
cloud.” N 

They might even point to this post office 
and say, “If things weren’t so good, you 
wouldn't have to waste the money building 
better post offices in Wheeling.” 

There are some people, like your elected 
Representatives, who see a glass and say that 
it is half-filled, and others who look at the 
same glass and say it is half empty. 

But those who ignore our unprecedented 
economic boom look at the glass and worry 
about it breaking. 

They say that prices are higher. 

And they are. 

But the increase in prices is far over- 
shadowed by increases in wages, and profits, 
and farm income, and business income, 

Every major industrial nation in the world 
has faced some inflation. 

But the record of the United States in re- 
straining inflation is far better than these 
nations. 

In addition, the President has announced 
significant steps to assure that our economy 
does not overheat and that the upward trend 
in prices can be contained. 

But, as he stressed, “Our goal in America 
is stable growth. 

“Stability and growth go hand-in-hand, 

“We must not ever succumb to the tempta- 
tion of buying price stability at the expense 
of stopping growth.” 

And then he made a pledge that I know 
will be fulfilled: “We will not stop the econ- 
omy in its tracks; we will not put men and 
machines out of work again. 

“We will not stop our effort to improve 
living standards and essential public sery- 
ices. 
“We will not beat a shabby retreat from 
the challenges that face us . . And this is 
why I .. pledge to you today that we shall 
not repeat in the sixties the mistakes that 
we made in the fifties.” — 

And I can assure you President Johnson 
makes the same pledge that President Ken- 
nedy made for international affairs—the 
mistakes of the thirties, mistakes of appease- 
ment that opened the way for World War II 
and all the turmoil and tragedy that fol- 
lowed—will not be repeated in the sixties, 

I spent much time in West Virginia in 
1959 and 1960. I made several visits and I 
was here for an uninterrupted six weeks 
leading up to a historic Presidential pri- 
mary. I was associated with John F. Ken- 
nedy for fourteen years. 

I saw him stand ten feet tall during the 
Cuban missile crisis. He did not turn tail 
and run, 

I was with President Kennedy at Dallas. 
I was with the new President on the plane 
at Dallas while the world waited with baited 
breath, I watched the transition. Our 
Democracy was put to the test, and there 
was continuity. 

Just as President Kennedy stood firm in 
the Cuban missile crisis, President Johnson 
will not turn tail and run now. We are 
standing firm in Vietnam but we will not 
act irresponsibly there as some would sug- 
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gest. We are not going to beat a shabby 
retreat there, 

Certainly, the Vietnamese people have 
turned the corner toward self-rule, at the 
same time that all observers feel that the 
Hanoi regime is almost, if not quite, con- 
vinced that the course of terror and violence 
they have chosen is, through our resolve, a 
lost cause. 

No, I can tell you from many conversa- 
tions with President Johnson, that he will 
not let the near-sighted and timid and hy- 
percritical make him beat a shabby retreat 
from prosperity at home or from a just and 
lasting peace. 

We cannot abandon the struggle for free- 
dom—just as we cannot abandon the fight 
to make certain that the blessings of our 
own freedom are shared fully by every 
American. 

The responsibilities we must shoulder, at 
home and abroad, require courageous, dedi- 
cated, enlightened leadership, in Congress as 
well as in the White House. 

In my host here today, Senator RANDOLPH, 
and his colleagues, you have men who have 
given you and the nation that kind of leader- 
ship. 

In his response to President Johnson’s 
greeting, the President of the the Philippines 
recently remarked that those bearing the 
burdens of leadership are in the loneliest 
position among men. 

I think that without doubt our President 
has the lonellest job in the world and the 
most awesome. 

He is our Commander-in-Chief in these 
crucial times. 

He needs your help and he needs your 
prayers and I know you stand at his side— 
every American stands at the President's 
side—as he guides the destiny of this nation. 


PROGRAM 

Presentation of colors: American Legion 
Post No, 1, Wheeling, W. Va. 

National anthem: Wheeling High School 
Band; Louis S. Cefus, director. 

Invocation; Rey. John F, Streng, pastor, 
St. James Lutheran Church. 

Introduction of distinguished guests: 
Harry C. Hamm, editor, Wheeling New Reg- 
ister, master of ceremonies. 

Remarks: Rabbi Martin Siegel, Woodsdale 
Temple. 

Remarks; U.S. Senator Ronxnr O. BYRD. 

Introduction of the Postmaster General: 
US. Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 

Dedication address: Postmaster General 
Lawrence F. O'Brien. 

Presentation of American flag to Post- 
master George A, Fahey: U.S. Senator 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 

Benediction: Rev. Thomas A. Rafferty, St. 
Joseph's Cathedral. 

Open house: The public. 


Words of Warning Recalled 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 7, 1966 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks I 
include an article appearing in the Com- 
mercial Bulletin of September 24, 1966, 
entitled “Words Of Warning Recalled,” 
written by Richard I. Goodrich, vice 
president of International Wool Textile 
Organization, and past president of the 
Boston Wool Trade Association, which 
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article contains valuable and important 
information relating to the wool trade 
industry in the United States: 
Worps Or WARNING RECALLED 
(By Richard I. Goodrich) 

Just one year ago, I wrote an article which 
was published in the Commercial Bulletin, 
entitled “Words of Warning.” The premise 
was made that although the Wool Textile 
Industry in the United States was enjoying a 
good year in 1965, experiences of the un- 
happy past have shown how short llved good 
times can be In our vulnerable Wool Indus- 


The article went on to point out that one 
might believe the import problem, under the 
good conditions existing in 1965, could now 
be relegated to the background, and the 
Wool Industry could relax its efforts, Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth! 

The article continues, Representatives of 
the Wool Textile Industry could make no 
greater mistake nor a more dangerous move 
than to relax their efforts to obtain the 
needed and long-sought protection for the 
Domestic Wool Industry.” The article went 
on to say, “conditions and circumstances 
which caused a drastic erosion in our Wool 
Textile Industry over the last ten years still 
exist. Our mills are still without protection 
from excessive imports of wool fabrics and 
apparel, which could cause still further attri- 
tion.” It further stated, "that recent figures 
show imports of all types of wool fabrics and 
apparel are averaging one third higher, so 
far, in 1965 than in 1964." It emphasized 
that “this does not indicate any attempt on 
the part of foreign countries to restrict or 
control their exports to our market.” All 
this was said in September 1965. 

In Estoril, Portugal, in June 1966, in an 
address at the Plenary Session of The Inter- 
national Wool Textile Organization before 
representatives of twenty-seven member 
countries, I stressed the point, that “At the 
moment, the wool sector as well as other 
branches of the United States Textile Indus- 
try have been enjoying a high rate of activ- 
ity. We are aware, however, that some of the 
causes of this situation are of an extraordi- 
nary and transitory nature. However, our 
basic problem continues without abatement: 
that is, the continuing rise of imports of 
wool textile products into our domestic mar- 
ket and the diminishing share of that market 
contributed by United States products. 
Existing conditions have for the moment ob- 
scured, but have not obviated, our essential 
need for remedial action that will afford 
relief from repetitively disruptive conse- 
quences to our market and to our wool textile 
industry.” 

I went on to say, It is not my intention 
here (Estoril, Portugal) to say more than to 
mention this serioys problem affecting the 
United States Wool Industry. A problem of 
this nature, which will have repercussions 
throughout the world's wool trades, deserves, 
it seems to me, not to be altogether ignored 
in the review of world wool trade develop- 
ments at these proceedings of the IWTO.” 

Unhappily, the Words of Warning in the 
Commercial Bulletin a year ago, and the ad- 
dress to the IWTO were all too prophetic. 
For the first six months or so of 1966 the 
woolen and worsted mills of the United 
States continued to enjoy good business. 
About the first of July, a quiet spell began 
in the woolen end of the Industry such as 
has not been experienced for a number of 
years, and is still continuing. Within the 
last month, the rest of the wool textile in- 
dustry of the United States, including top- 
makers, spinners, weavers and kuitters, has 
experienced this same crippling slowdown 
due to lack of new orders, 

Meanwhile, in all areas imports have in- 
creased at an alarming rate, with particular 
emphasis in certain categories such as men's 
wear worsteds, knitwear and apparel. 
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On the other side of the picture, any at- 
tempts by the Administration to curb in any 
Way these excessive imports have proven weak 
and ineffective. 

On September 28, 1964, President Johnson, 
speaking in Portland, Maine said in part: 
“I can assure you that there is no major 
Official in this Administration who has not 
been fully aware of the hardships created 
every time a (wool textile) mill is shut down 
or forced to operate on part time.” “In the 
past ten years, imports (of wool textiles) 
haye soared from less than five per cent to 
twenty per cent of American consumption, 
with particular concentration in worsteds. 
This Administration has made and will con- 
tinue to make vigorous efforts to solve this 
problem. I share with our late beloved Pres- 
ident Kennedy the view that wool textile and 
apparel imports must be kept at reasonable 
levels. We have been trying to work out 
effective arangements with other wool textile 
producing countries. Two missions have 
been sent abroad for this purpose in recent 
Months, Thus far, a multi-nation meeting 
has not been convened, but we intend to con- 
tinue our efforts vigorously. I can assure you 
that we shall work hard at this problem. I 
consider it essential that the wool textile 
industry be restored to good health.” Quota- 
tions from President Johnson’s speech in 
Portland, Maine and Providence, Rhode 
Island, September 1964. 

The Wool Industry is reluctant to believe 
that these were empty words of political ex- 
pediency, but this pledge made to the Wool 
Textile Industry has not been carried out. 

Various representatives of the textile work- 
ers of America and the workers themselves 
are deeply concerned with this problem. 
They realize only too well the point that ap- 
parently has eluded the Administration and 
Some members of Congress, that should the 
American Textile Industry lose its struggle 
to survive against foreign competition, the 
chief victim would be the American textile 
worker. Not only does the American tex- 
tile worker face this danger, but much of 
the fabrics and apparel imported into the 
United States each year, which jeopardize his 
job, are made under working conditions and 
at rates of pay which would be absolutely 
ilegal in the United States. These are mat- 
ters which no one in the Administration or 
Congress should ever forget. 

The American textile workers are not the 
only people who would be badly hurt should 
the American Textile Industry suffer from 
further attrition. Wool is grown in every 
state of the Union, and several hundred thou- 
sand wool growers would lose a major source 
of income because their annual clip can only 
be sold to the wool consuming industry in the 
United States. 

Imports of wool fabrics and apparel by 
weight into the United States in 1965 equaled 
96% of the entire United States shorn wool 
production, It is easy to imagine how much 
better off the American wool grower would 
be were imports of foreign fabrics and ap- 
parel curtailed to reasonable limits. 

The article in the Commercial Bulletin a 
year ago emphasized that the reactions of 
foreign Governments to invitations to sit 
down and discuss this matter show that 
they have no intention to take any action 
which would restrict their exports of fabrics 
and apparel to the United States. 

Unless these foreign countries experience 
a change of heart, the only alternative for 
our Government is prompt unilateral action. 
If voluntary cooperation from foreign coun- 
tries is not soon forthcoming, then we hope 
the Administration, aware as it is of the de- 
teriorating situation in our industry, will 
take corrective action. Failing this, the only 
recourse left is eventual action by Con- 
gress, forcefully taken, to curb excessive im- 
ports by the imposition of country-by-coun- 
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try quotas by categories of fabrics and ap- 
parel, if our Domestic Wool Textile Industry 
and Wool Growing Industry are to survive. 


The Communists and Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 7, 1966 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “The Reds and Civil 
Rights,” published in the Richmond, Va., 
Times-Dispatch of October 6, 1966. 

The Richmond editorial quotes a sur- 
vey made by the Norfolk Journal and 
Guide. The Journal and Guide is a well- 
edited, responsible Negro publication 
which through the years has had the 
welfare of the Negro at heart. Its pub- 
lisher is Thomas W. Young, and its edi- 
tor is P. B. Young, Jr. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
al was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

THE Reps AND CIVIL RIGHTS 


Many “liberals” laugh derisively whenever 
anyone says that Communists are trying to 
capitalize on the civil rights movement and 
are stirring up racial violence. 

The Norfolk Journal and Guide, a Negro 
newspaper, has an editorial page feature 
called “Inquiring Reporter.” In each issue 
of the paper, one question is posed and six 
citizens give their answers. 

The question in the Oct. 8 issue is: 

Do you think the Communist are using the 
civil rights movement to their advantage? 

All six of the persons questioned answered 
yes. All six are Negroes. 

A licensed practical nurse replied that 
“from the way things are going,” she would 
Say that the Reds are using the rights move- 
ment. “There are too many things hap- 
pening that aren’t just clear,” she added. 

A teacher said that the Communists were 
not behind the civil rights movement at the 
beginning, but he added: “I believe that now 
they have joined to get on the bandwagon to 
help their fight.” 

A woman teacher replied to the question 
this way: 

I think they are, but I also think that we 
are letting them do so. They could not take 
advantage of civil rights if we did not allow 
them to do so. To stop them should be easy. 
Just stop, think and use our heads. 

A school clerk answered the question, “Yes, 
indeed.” She added: “They are really using 
civil rights, and what gets me is that more 
people should be able to see through the 
Communists. We can fight civil rights with- 
out their help.” 

A playground leader said the Reds always 
step in to gain from confusion, and since 
there is now confusion in the rights move- 
ment, they are taking advantage of the situa- 
tion. 

A high school student declared that the 
Reds are in the movement because “they 
have seen a chance to maybe get up front 
as well as to get some followers.” 

If Communists are active in the rights 
movement, and there’s no doubt that they 
are, the fact does not discount the movement 
itself. The Reds may be found anywhere 
there appears to be an opportunity to create 
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confusion, chaos and dissension among the 
American people. 
that all six of the 
citizens questioned by the Journal and Guide 
the presence of Red agitators in 
civil rights activities. The non-Communist 
leaders of the movement should heed the 
words of the teacher who said the Reds could 
be ousted if Negroes would “stop, think and 
use our heads.” 


Older Americans and Their Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 7, 1966 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to include a speech delivered by Commis- 
sioner William D. Bechill, of the Admin- 
istration on Aging, of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
at a recent meeting in Providence, R.I.: 

OLDER AMERICANS AND THEIR GOVERNMENT ! 


(By Wiliam D. Bechill, Commissioner, Ad- 
ministration on Aging, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare) 


Congressman FocarTY, Mayor Doorley, Mr. 
Fitch, ladies and gentlemen. I am glad to 
participate in this meeting today. It is par- 
ticularly fitting that we should meet in 
Rhode Island to take a look at what govern- 
ment is doing for older people because Rhode 
Island has given Congressman Focarry to the 
Nation and Mr. Focarry has done more for 
the Nation's older people than any other one 
person ever to sit in the Congress. 

Mr. Focarty was the co-author of the 
White House Conference on Aging Act and he 
has vigorously supported every piece of leg- 
islation to benefit older people since that 
date. Along with the late Senator Pat Mc- 
Namara he forged the passage of the Older 
Americans Act, which I am to discuss this 
morning. He also worked diligently for the 
other pieces of legislation which made 1965 
the most important legislative year in history 
for older people. 

Several of the objectives of the White 
House Conference recommendations were 
reached in the 1965 session of Congress. I 
wonder if you have stopped to think how 
significant these laws are. 

The social security amendments estab- 
lished Medicare; effected a substantial in- 
crease in social security benefits; improved 
retirement and disability provisions; and re- 
vised and expanded the Kerr-Mills program 
for the needy aged. 

The improvement and expansion of the 
vocational rehabilitation program includes 
many more services for older people. 

The amendments to the housing programs 
provided more public housing and moderate 
income units for the elderly and authorized 
a rent supplement program which will enable 
low-income persons including the elderly, to 
obtain housing at a price they can afford to 
pay. 

The Congress extended for another year a 
$10 million project grant program for com- 
munity health services for the chronically il] 
and aged, and passed legislation designed to 
combat heart disease, cancer, and stroke, 


‘Delivered at a meeting of the American 
Association of Retired Persons and the Na- 
tional Retired Teachers Association in Proy- 
idence, RI., on September 19, 1966. 
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It added a new section to the Economic Op- 
portunity Act calling for more programs to 
help the elderly poor. 

And finally it passed a Higher Education 
Act with several provisions which will in- 
crease the educational opportunities of older 

2. 

Taken together, these laws can indeed be 

called “landmark legislation.” 
THE OLDER AMERICANS ACT 


My particular job here this morning is to 
discuss the Older Americans Act and to report 
what has been accomplished under it so far. 
The Act is to my mind one of the most sig- 
nificant laws passed by Congress in recent 
years. 

I assumed my duties as Commissioner on 
Aging on November 2, 1965. Much of the 
time during the past ten months has been 
spent in helping the States tool up to put 
their financial allotments to work. Iam glad 
to report that Rhode Island was one of the 
first States to receive funds under the pro- 
gram. In addition, we have recruited addi- 
tional staff: received, evaluated, and approved 
projects for demonstration, research, and 
training under titles IV and V of the Act; 
held two meetings of the Advisory Committee 
on Aging; and responded to a great many 
requests to report on aging programs of the 
Federal government and the work of the 
Administration on Aging to a wide variety 
of audiences. 

I can report to you that after ten months 
the Older Americans Act is having an impact 
on virtually every part of the country. The 
amount of the grant which a State can use 
for administrative purposes is 10% or 
$15,000, whichever Is the larger. This means 
that the remainder is to be used for estab- 
lishing and expanding programs and services 
for older people in the communities where 
they live, coordination and planning, and 
training of personnel, To qualify for a grant, 
the State must designate a single agency to 
administer the Act. It must make a State 
plan, assess existing resources and needs 
within a State, and determine the priority 
for meeting the needs. 

To date, 48 of the 55 jurisdictions have des- 
ignated an agency to administer the program. 
In some of the remaining States certain 
legislative or administrative action is needed 
to establish the necessary agency. Thirty- 
eight of the States have had their plans 
approved. 

You will be interested, I think, in the kinds 
of programs and services communities are 
developing with the help of State grants. 
As of September 10 we had reports from 16 
States on 103 different community projects 
which had been funded. Seventy of the 103 
were for direct services to older people; 28 of 
them were for senior center programs. 

Many of you will have an opoprtunity to 
participate in these new centers and others 
which will follow I am sure as you do 80 
you will agree that a good multipurpose 
senior center offers many opportunities to 
pursue new and revived interests which con- 
tribute to a meaningful post-retirement life. 
In an adequately staffed and efficiently op- 
erated center older persons can develop new 
skills, explore avenues for voluntary and civic 
services, make new friends, secure advice and 
counseling, and obtain information about the 
services available to them in the community, 

Coordination is important 


It is understood that the needs of older 
people cannot be neatly compartmentalized 
and met through separate segmented, inde- 
pendently-operated programs, They cut 
across every aspect of living. For this reason 
the Older Americans Act puts great emphasis 
on effective planning, coordination, and utili- 
gation of existing services. This is necessary 
in Providence, in Los Angeles, in Chicago, in 
every community, to avoid duplication of 
effort and to assure that available resources 
are used where they can bring maximum 
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results. In the light of this emphasis I think 
it is significant that 33 projects have been 
funded in 10 States for the purpose of com- 
munity development and planning. 

For example, in Searcy County, Arkansas, a 
State grant has been made for an elderly 
worker's service which will involve the local 
OEO Community Action Program, the Exten- 
sion Service, the Soil Conservation Service, 
the Farmers Home Administration, the De- 
partment of Public Welfare, schools, and 
churches. 

In Popular Bluffs, Lee's Summit, and 
Kansas City, Missouri, in Burwell, Nebraska, 
and in Alama, Georgia, and in Miami, Florida, 
Federal, State, and local agencies and orga- 
nizations are working together in providing 
low-rent housing which incorporates senior 
activity centers and a variety of social, health, 
and nutritional services. 

In Nassau County, New York, a grant from 
the State, a demonstration grant from the 
Washington Office of the Administration on 
Aging, and aid from the Public Health Sery- 
ice are being joined to finance a project de- 
signed to integrate and coordinate the pro- 
grams of more than 100 centers, clubs, and 
organizations serving older people. 

Other community projects being financed 
by funds under the Older Americans Act in- 
clude homemaker services, foster homes for 
the elderly, information services, leadership 
training, and various kinds of programs of 
education, 

The 103 community projects I have men- 
tioned are, of course, only the first received. 
Considering the fact that only 18 States had 
their plans approved and funded at the first 
of the year and all the other 20 have been 
funded since then, I think these projects 
represent a significant forerunner of what we 
may expect of hundreds of communities 
throughout the country in the next few 
months. 


Research, demonstration, and training 


Title IV of the Older Americans Act au- 
thorizes a program of grants to public and 
nonprofit private agencies, organizations, and 
institutions for research and demonstration 
to develop new approaches, methods, or tech- 
niques for assisting older persons to enjoy 
wholesome and meaningful Living. Title V 
authorizes grants for the training of per- 
sonnel needed in every phase of work with 
the aging, 

By September 1, twenty-six research and 
demonstration grants had been approved. 
One of the first applications filed for a Title 
IV grant was by Mayor Doorley of Providence 
for the multi-purpose Senior Center. Some 
of the other projects will be of interest to 
you: 

One of them is for a demonstration food 
service program for elderly persons in five 
senior centers of a large city. In this pro- 
gram the provision of a main, hot, nutritious 
noon-day meal will be combined with pro- 
grams on nutrition, food preparation, use of 
surplus foods, and economical shopping. 

Other demonstration projects include: 

Methods of home teaching to meet personal 
and social needs of newly blinded, older 
people; 

Exploration of ways to stimulate and assist 
retired persons in intellectual pursuits, both 
to add meaning to their own lives and to 
encourage them to use their skills and talents 
in service to the community; 

Other projects will develop new skills and 
employment opportunities for the older per- 
son; and others will learn how to utilize the 
skills of older people in playground super- 
vision and academic interning. 

Sixteen projects for training persons to 
work with older people have been funded to 
date. They include grants to two universi- 
ties to train personnel needed for planning, 
administering, and coordinating programs in 
aging on the State, regional, or national 
levels. Another grant has gone to a Uni- 
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in aging for intensive training including 
practical training in community coordinaton. 

Another training projects is directed at an 
inventory of existing adult education oppor- 
tunities for older people followed by a con- 
certed effort to get a variety of new programs 
started. 

The research, demonstration, and training 
authority in the Older Americans Act gives 
the Administration on Aging an opportunity 
to encourage and support pioneer efforts to 
find new and better ways of achieving all the 
worthwhile objectives set forth in the Act. 
New applications coming in show a consistent 
improvement in quality and imagination, 1 
believe that as the possibilities under the 
research and training program become more 
widely known, the experience gained under 
it will provide definite new insights and more 
effective measures to counteract the many 
social and economic forces which now make 
the latter years difficult for so many people. 


The Advisory Committee is active 


I cannot conclude a report on progress 
under the Older Americans Act without say- 
ing a word about the leadership of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Older Americans estab- 
lished by the Act. The distinguished Execu- 
tive Director of AARP and NRTA was named 
to that Committee by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The service of Mr. 
Fitch and the other 14 able members to date 
has been invaluable. The Committee has 
discussed and formulated specific goals basic 
to planning present and future programs in 
aging. It has established subcommittees to 
study and advise the Administration on 
Aging on matters relating to action in the 
States; legislation; income maintenance; and 
relations between the various agencies of the 
Federal Government. The next meeting of 
the Committee will be held on October 3 and 
4 and I expect it to be even more productive 
than those previously held. 

Cooperation of Government agencies is 
necessary 

As you know, there are many agencies of 
government which touch the lives of each of 
the retired persons present here today. 
Social Security and Medicare benefits are 
administered by the Social Security Admin- 
istration. Housing projects get financial 
assistance from the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. The Public Health 
Service helps to build community hospitals 
and nursing homes, public health clinics, and 
other services for the chronically ill and aged. 
The rehabilitation of older workers is the 
responsibility of the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, and the watchful eye 
against frauds and quackery is directed by 
the Food and Drug Administration. So the 
need for the coordination of resources (which 
I previously discussed as necessary in the 
local community) is also necessary on the 
State and Federal level. In fact, a strong 
partnership between local, State, and Federal 
Governments is essential if the social situa- 
tion facing the older segment of our popula- 
tion is ever to be improved. 

The initiation of new programs and their 
effective coordination is one of the most 
difficult goals to achieve in any area of s0- 
cial action. Leadership in these activities 
within the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is, however, one of the primary 
objectives of its Secretary, John W. Gardner. 
The Administration on Aging has accepted 
this as a major challenge. I can report some 
definite progress in the field of aging, but 
at the same time I must admit that there is 
room for a great deal more—and we are 
going to do a great deal more. 

We are working with the Public Health 
Service in carrying a pilot program to recruit 
and train home health aides under a con- 
tract with the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. 

The Foster Grandparent Program is being 
administered by the Administration on Ag- 
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ing under a contract from the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

We are exploring with the Public Health 
Service the feasibility of developing home 
health services in the States through the 
cooperative efforts of State commissions on 
aging, State health departments, and other 
appropriate State agencies. 

We are participating with six Federal agen- 
cies in a survey of Susceptibility to Health 
Fallacies and Misrepresentation and are 
working with the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration on plans for a joint analysis of the 
data that is collected. 

We are promoting, in concert with the 
Department of Housing and Urban develop- 
ment and national voluntary agencies, the 
construction of housing for the elderly and 
the development of guidelines on how archi- 
tectural barriers in retirement housing may 
be eliminated. 

We are ting with the task force 
established by the Secretary to study methods 
of improving the scope and adequacy of so- 
cial security benefits. 

We have joined with the Commissioner of 
Vocational Rehabilitation in urging State 
agencies in vocational rehabilitation and 
aging to join in the efforts to staff rehabilita- 
tion facilities and services for older people. 

We are working with the Office of Educa- 
tion in the development of the broad range 
of educational programs. 

We are cooperating with the Division of 
Accident Prevention of the Public Health 
Service on writing an accident prevention 
Program. 

We have several staff members who main- 
tain an almost day to day communication 
with the various other Federal agencies 
whose programs affect older people. 

FUTURE GOALS 

Up to this point I have tried to spot the 
most significant achievements for older peo- 
ple since 1961, and to report in some detail 
what has happened in the Administration 
on Aging in its first year of existence. In 
closing, however, I want to say that those 
achievements are not enough. Much more 
needs to be done. 

If each person here were to write out the 
two or three most important problems which 
could be alleviated by government action, 
I'm sure the list would not be short. I think 
I know the three or four which would ap- 
pear on most lists. 

Income 


The first is the need for more adequate 
income, More than half the couples 65 years 
of age and over have incomes under $3,000 
& year, and 3 out of 5 older persons living 
alone or with nonrelatives have income un- 
der $1,500. The average social security bene- 
fits for a retired couple in 1965 was 6142 
a month and only $82 a month for a retired 
worker who had no wife entitled to wife’s 
benefits. The average for a male retired 
worker alone was $83.60 and the average 
Payment for a female retired worker $64.30. 
Poverty in retirement of persons who have 
spent their lives building the Nation's busi- 
ness and industry cannot be condoned in 
a Nation whose gross national product will 
exceed $1 trillion within the next decade. 

Our social security system is the best and 
most convenient mechanism we now have to 
reduce poverty of older persons. It must be 
strengthened and expanded to increase bene- 
fits and to provide for automatic adjustment 
of benefits to increases in earnings. 

President Johnson has called for studies of 
ways to improve the social security system 
and on June 3rd he proposed that its benefits 
be increased for the entire 21 million bene- 
ficiaries. Mr. Focarty has introduced a bill, 
ER. 16253, with specific provisions for in- 
creasing social security cash benefits and 
other improvements in the social security 
program, His bill shows a great deal of 
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thought and preparation and deserves careful 
consideration. 

The Report of the Advisory Council on 
Public Welfare issued in June contains spe- 
cific recommendations for improvement of 
public assistance, including old-age assist- 
ance. If those recommendations could be 
enacted into law needy older people in every 
State would be eligible for payments ade- 
quate enough to live at a minimum standard 
of health and decency, 

Health 

Second on my list I would put the need 
for improved health programs. The passage 
of legislation for Medicare and supplemen- 
tary medical insurance is certainly one of the 
major achievements of our time. There are 
other measures needed, however. 

In his Health and Education Message to 
Congress on March 1, the President called for 
legislation to encourage the development and 
use of methods, techniques, and practices to 
prevent illness and preserve health; and to 
provide more and better trained personnel. 
Higher standards of Institutional care and 
more comprehensive community health serv- 
ices are needed for older people. Practices 
relating to the elderly committed to mental 
institutions need to be reyiewed and nutri- 
tional services and consumer education 
among the elderly should be improved, 

Housing 

The third major problem of retired persons 
is the need for a comfortable, suitable place 
to live which they can afford. Available 
housing units have been increased consid- 
erably in the past five years but many more 
are needed. The number of units of public 
housing built annually needs to be increased, 
and the rent supplementation program needs 
to be expanded to cover larger numbers of 
older persons. 

Purpose and meaning/ul use of leisure time 

The fourth and last area which I shall 
name is more difficult to describe and in 
many ways more difficult to achieve. Like 
other highly industrialized nations, America 
has undergone a rapid transition in which 
the former and traditional roles which older 
people generally had in a simpler and less 
complicated society have not been replaced 
sufficiently by other roles which are generally 
accepted and looked upon by others as hav- 
ing real value and purpose. 

If older people are to have a purposeful 
life in retirement, possibly the greatest chal- 
lenge we face is to create, develop, and find 
more positive roles for them. 

To discover and develop ways in which a 
sense of purpose and meaningful living can 
be achieved after retirement will take more 
pioneering than any of the other areas I have 
mentioned. 

The senior center holds promise but there 
are comparatively a few of them through- 
out the country. To serve the older people 
of the country effectively, every community 
should consider establishing a center with 
educational and recreational programs along 
with health, nutrition, employment and other 
services. Also, more programs of continuing 
education are needed designed for older peo- 
ple and scheduled at times convenient to 
them. Library services, public parks, and 
recreation areas for the elderly need to be ex- 
panded, opportunities for volunteer com- 
munity services increased, and nationwide 
encouragement should be given to arts and 
crafts and creative pursuits of all kinds. 

CONCLUSION 

A look ahead at all the action required to 
help make this country a place in which we 
will all want to retire could be a cause of 
worry and discouragement. But a look back- 
ward at the milestones built during the past 
five years abolishes all doubts about what 
can be done In the years ahead—if we really 
try. 
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The legislation of the past five years is a 
foundation and it has provided new re- 
šources. The Older Americans Act has es- 
tablished a local, State, and Federal frame- 
work. How the framework is implemented, 
how resources are used and what they ac- 
complish for older persons will depend on 
the dedication and leadership of people: 
people like you, and others throughout the 
country. I pledge you my full support in 
this task—and the full support of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


James Connally Technical Institute Be- 
gins To Take Form Under Skilled 
Hands of Dr. Roy Dugger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 7, 1966 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
when the decision was made to close the 
James Connally Air Force Base in Waco, 
the citizens of the community rolled up 
their sleeves and went to work to find a 
good alternative use to put the air base 
to. The result was a new technical 
training institute, the first such insti- 
tution in Texas, 

Planning for the institute is now going 
forward under the skilled leadership of 
Dr. Roy Dugger, From all reports this 
new institution should be one of the out- 
standing technical training institutes in 
the country within a few years. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial from the August 14, 1966, Waco 
Tribune-Herald explaining the current 
status of the institute be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SHORT COURSE IN TECHNICAL TRAINING GIVEN 
: BUDGETEERS 

President Earl Ruder of Texas A&M Uni- 
versity told the two state budget boards here 
Wednesday this anecdote to illustrate why 
Goy. John Connally insisted that the State 
of Texas start trying to catch up to the rest of 
the states in offering technical and yoca- 
tional training on a major scale: 

“I was sitting by a man from South Caro- 
lina at dinner not long ago,” said President 
Rudder, “and I thought I'd do a little Texas- 
size bragging. I told him what we are doing 
and are about to do at James Connally Tech- 
nical Institute to train Texans for better 
jobs in industry. This South Carolina man 
listened to me a while and finally said, ‘Why, 
Mr. Rudder, we've had seven institutes like 
that in our state for more than five years.’ 
I just had to change the subject.” 

The fact is, of course, that Texas is far 
behind not only South Carolina but also is 
years behind Alabama, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, California, 
Connecticut and Kentucky, to name a few 
states, in the field of technical vocational 
training, 

James Connally Technical Institute will be 
a full-fledged reality Offering a wide range 
of short courses, two-year courses and re- 
fresher courses in the skills needed by Texas 
business, industry and public employers. 

The budget boards visiting the campus at 
James Connally Air Force Base got a four- 
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hour short course in technical institutes 
here Wednesday. None of the staff members 
coming from Austin had ever been exposed 
to that kind of information before. Their 
questions made that plain. They are ex- 
perts in picking holes in budgets for state 
colleges, universities, eleemosynary institu- 
tions, public safety and housekeeping de- 
partments, etc. The facts of technical and 
vocational training on the scale planned at 
Connally Tech seemed to fascinate them. 
They were intrigued by the special circum- 
stances surrounding the phasing-in of a 
brand new technical institute on a facility 
where the Air Force is phasing out. 

What appeared to strike them most force- 
fully was Dr. Roy Dugger's report on the 
manner in which Connally Tech has enlisted 
advisory committees for Texas businesses and 
industrial firms to guide the new technical 
institute in its fields of training, and on the 
levels of training in those fields. This was 
done, of course, so that Connally Tech stu- 
dents will learn the latest and most needed 
skills, There are, said Dr. Dugger, almost 
100 officials from Texas’ principal firms ac- 
tively’ assisting the institute. 

As an example Dr. Dugger cited the chemi- 
cal industry advisory committee which was 
asked to outline chemical technician needs. 
The committee not only did this but told 
Dugger's staff that instrumentation tech- 
nicians are needed badly, too. Furthermore, 
one of the major companies concerned as- 
signed a top official to Connally Tech on leave 
for two years to head up these two depart- 
ments which enroll their first students 
Sept, 6. > 

This is typical, said Dr. Dugger, of the in- 
tense interest which employers in many fields 
are demonstrating in Connally Tech. 

It was apparent from the hearing Wednes- 
day that Connally Tech's philosophy will be 
one of utmost flexibility so that its training 
may keep up with the technological revolu- 
tion that all business and industry are under- 
going. Its aim is forward-looking practi- 
cality. “We believe that no teacher will be 
giving the same instructions twice in his 
field,” Dugger said. “Technical skills are 
changing that fast nowadays in every line of 
work.” 

What of the future for Connally Tech grad- 
uates? In the other states where this sort 
of institution already has been operating 
for several years, records of their trainees 
indicate that they are going to work immedi- 
ately for wages and salaries in the $600-$800 
a month range and that after a few short 
years they are earning in the $8,000-and-up 
per year range. It is obvious that invest- 
ment in technical training is a bonanza for 
the state and nation and a very good thing 
indeed for the individual. The budget ex- 
perts from Austin went away from Connally 
Tech with that thought firmly implanted 
in their minds. 


Manila Conferenece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 6, 1966 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, the Manila 
Conference is a welcome initiative. Here 
is an opportunity for collective delibera- 
tion by the leaders of those nations 
which have troops committed to the de- 
fense of South Vietnam. Topics for 
consideration can range from a nego- 
tiated settlement to the economic reha- 
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bilitation upon which lasting stability 
will depend. 

An editorial in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer lauds this effort to strengthen 
the anti-Communist alinement of na- 
tions in the Far East whose sons share 
foxholes with our own. This paper also 
notes the symbolic importance of the 
President’s attendance as fulfillment of 
his pledge to go anywhere, at any time, 
under any conditions to discuss peace in 
southeast Asia. 

The Washington Post similarly sup- 
ports the move, emphasizing the signifi- 
cance of this acceptance of increasing 
collective responsibility on the part of 
Asian nations. 

I submit the Philadelphia Inquirer 
editorial for inclusion in the Recorp as 
a matter of interest to my fellow Mem- 
bers: 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Sept. 28, 1966] 
MEETING IN MANILA 

President Johnson's decision to accept the 
invitation of President Ferdinand Marcos of 
the Philippines to attend a conference in 
Manila with the leaders of six nations that 
have troops fighting the Communists 
in Vietnam provides an opportunity to 
strengthen the anti-Communist alignment 
of nations in the Far East, . 

It is easy to lose sight of the fact that the 
United States is not the only country allied 
with Saigon in opposing aggression by Hanoi 
against the South Vietnamese. Asiatic coun- 
tries with forces in South Vietnam who have 
been invited are Australia, South Korea, New 
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Zealand and Thailand. 


It makes sense, in such a conference, as 
President Marcos proposes, to go beyond the 
immediate conflict to the questions of eco- 
nomic rehabilitation on which permanent 
security depends, But first the peace must 
be won on the battlefield. President John- 
son is doing well to make good on his pledge 
to go “anywhere, at any time, under any con- 
ditions" to discuss peace In Southeast Asia. 
If the Manila Conference can in any way be 
made the instrument to bring about a ne- 
gotiated settlement it should be done. 

Meantime, it can be the occasion, in any 
event, for the Southeast Asian countries in 
attendance to strengthen the front against 
aggression by increasing their contributions 
to the defeat of Hanoi’s designs on South 
Vietnam. 

That is the price of peace—and freedom! 


The Fight Against Air Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 7, 1966 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is most 
unfortunate that New York State has 
postponed its war against air pollution. 

As pointed out in the following edi- 
torial from the October 2, 1966, edition 
of the New York World Journal Tribune, 
California did not wait until Federal law 
became operative. 

It is to be hoped that New York State's 
Air Pollution Control Board will reverse 
its decision and proceed to immediate 
implementation of the necessary con- 
trols, 
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The editorial follows: 
HUFFING AND PUFFING 


On paper it looked good. In speech it 
sounded great. We mean Goy. Rockefeller's 
statement last Aug. 2 when he signed a sheaf 
of bills designed to cleanse the air over the 
state. 

The legislation, Rockefeller. said, initiated 
“an all-out war on one of our most serious 
health problems—air pollution.” 

Now the state's Air Pollution Control 
Board, vested with sweeping authority by 
the new laws to fay how and when auto ex- 
hausts and chimney smoke are to be har- 
nessed, huffs and puffs and collapses from 
the exertion. 

Present devices to control noxious effluents 
from oid cars, said Alexander Rihm Jr., the 
board's executive secretary, aren't worth the 
money people would have to pay to get 
them." So the board will wait until federal 
law, requiring controls on new cars, becomes 
operative in 1968. 

California didn’t wait. It is the model 
for the federal law governing new cars and 
mandates repressive equipment on pre-1963 
models when they change ownership. 

New York's problem ts serious indeed. The 
city has been cited by eminent authority as 
the nation’s most atmospherically poisoned— 
730 pounds per person per year. 

The poisons can’t be seen or tasted or 
clutched. But they're there to breathe. 

In Los Angeles they made people weep at 
their steering wheels and choke at their jobs. 
So Los Angeles and California acted—mas- 
sively. 

Where is the “all-out war“ here? 
New York wait for disaster? 


Must 


Private Pension Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY ROBERTS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 7, 1966 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, appar- 
ently the Treasury Department is pro- 
posing to change the rules on private 
pension programs to the serious detri- 
ment of small firms with private pension 
funds. 

In Announcement No. 66-58, dated 
September 19, 1966, the Internal Revenue 
Service requested background informa- 
tion from interested persons and firms 
for developing a formula for integrating 
private pension and other retirement 
plans with old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits under the Social Security 
Act, as amended in 1965. 

In this announcement IRS suggests 
a new formula which would result from 
using a mathematical approach. Under 
existing law, as passed by this Congress, 
an employer is encouraged to provide 
pensions for his employees through a de- 
duction of taxable income contributed 
by the employer for a pension fund, pro- 
vided the pension plan does not discrimi- 
nate in favor of higher paid personnel. 
Under plans previously approved by the 
Treasury Department, retired employees 
are receiving pensions over and above 
any benefits to which they might be en- 
titled under social security, and the em- 
ployer is receiving his lawful and desery- 
ing tax deduction for contribution paid 
into the pension fund. 
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Now, according to the Treasury De- 
Partment, last year’s changes in the 
social security law require a change in 
the formula for determining when a pen- 
sion is fair, and hence eligible for tax 
deductions. Existing pension plans, 
though already approved as not discrimi- 
nating, must be changed to meet the 
hew formula, as well as new plans yet to 
ke approved. 

According to leading actuaries as 
quoted in U.S. News & World Report, 
October 10, 1966, issue, the Treasury 
Department's suggested change would 
require employers, in order to still get 
their presently allowed tax deductions, 
to either increase the pensions of the 
lower paid employees or reduce the pen- 
Sion of the higher paid workers. No em- 
ployer wishes to suddenly reduce the 
Pension of any of his employees, but still, 
many employers simply cannot afford 
to increase their pension plans, either. 
Profits will not allow it. 

Is such a change necessary? Did Con- 
gress, when increasing the coverage and 
benefits under social security, intend to 
force employers to raise benefits under 
Private, voluntary pension funds? 

Certainly not. 

Any changes made in the formula used 
to determine if these pension plans are 
fair to all employees of a company should 
Only be made in new plans. Those plans 
already approved by the Treasury De- 
partment and set up by the companies 
should be left strictly alone. These com- 
Panies should continue to be allowed 
their tax deductions, regardless of any 
changes in the social security law. 

I urge my colleagues to study and 
watch closely the actions of the Treas- 
ury Department, and if the need arises, 
join with me in preventing any action 
which would jeopardize the future of 
those millions of Americans who are 
counting so heavily on their company- 
Provided pensions, 


Only a Beginning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 7, 1966 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, Senate 
and House passage of the 12-mile fishing 
zone bill is definitely a step in the right 
direction in our efforts to protect our 
domestic fishery resources from the 
depredations of foreign fisheries, but it 
is only a beginning. This fact must be 
thoroughly understood and appreciated. 
It would be folly to think that with pas- 
sage of the 12-mile fishing zone bill the 
increasing and highly serious threats to 
our offshore fishery will go away. This 
is certainly not the case and it is made 
crystal clear in the following editorial 
ns ser Portiand Oregonian of October 5, 

6. 


ONLY A BEGINNING 


The 12-mile fishing zone bill now approved 
in slightly different forms by both houses 
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of Congress may make it less profitable for 
the Russians or other fishermen to conduct 
year-around operations off the West Coast 
of the United States. It also will provide 
some protection and conseryation of im- 
mature flatfish and salmon and of adult 
salmon schooling near the rivers’ mouths for 
their spawning runs. 

The bill should have been adopted at least 
three or four years ago when the Soviet 
fishing fleets started their massive invasion 
of Bering Sea and Gulf of Alaska waters. 
This newspaper and other observers pre- 
dicted then and thereafter that it was only 
a matter of time, and depletion of the 
northern fish stocks, until the Russians— 
and also the Japanese, who are regulated by 
treaty—would be off the Oregon Coast, 
This year the Russians came in force and the 
Japanese are on the way. North Korea and 
other nations are making similar plans. 

The 12-mile bill, which should get quick 
Senate-House conference approval and a 
presidential signature, is only a minimum 
step, however, toward proper management of 
the vast nearshore fishery resource. The 
United States, not looking very far into the 
future in assessing need for protein food 
from the ocean, has not been aggressive 
enough in demanding protection of its con- 
tinental shelf by international treaties and 
acceptance of the principle of “abstention”. 

The Russian ships off the Oregon and 
Washington coasts this summer have con- 
centrated on ocean perch and hake, both 
within and without the 12-mile zone. These 
fish are caught in nets above the ocean floor. 
The Russians moved south after taking tre- 
mendous quantities of a codlike cousin of the 
hake, the pollock, in Alaska waters and 
probably depleting the stocks there. The 
hake and pollock are converted into fish 
meal and fish sausage, as well as fertilizers. 
A U.S. fish meal plant in Aberdeen has just 
been opened to begin belated exploitation of 
hake, which could become a major fishing 
venture if other nations leave enough. 

The Russians certainly haye taken some 
salmon and flatfish—the soles and floun- 
ders—incidentally, if not yet having concen- 
trated on these valuable stocks. The flat- 
fish, particularly, are found within the 12- 
mile limit in yast numbers when immature, 
In their adult stages they swim farther out 
and spawn in deep water. The migration 
of such fish could reduce the intensity of 
foreign fishing for them as a result of the 
12-mile bill. The halibut also will get some 
protection for the same reason. 

The Russians, however, have published a 
report on the availability in deeper water 
beyond 12 miles of the turbot, or arrow-tooth 
sole, which American fishermen have not 
exploited. Also, the Russians are interested 
in saury, a sardine-herring-like fish 10 to 12 
inches. in length, also not yet fished by 
Americans, and probably the anchovies 
which are. 

A continental shelf convention adopted 
at the Geneva Law of the Sea Conference 
protects Dungeness and King crab from for- 
eign exploitation, except under U.S. regula- 
tions or treaty. The Russians were limited 
by fishing areas and quotas for King crab 
in Alaska waters, but the Japanese fish with 
more frecdom for these bottom-crawlers 
under the North Pacific treaty with the 
United States and Canada. The continental 
shelf convention does not apply, however, 
to free-swimming fish. Hence, the nee for 
treaties with the Russians and others, or 
an international law giving each maritime 
nation the authority to manage its fish re- 
sources to a reasonable distance at sea. 

American tuna and shrimp fishermen 
operating off foreign coasts fought the 12- 
mile U.S. fishing zone bill, fearing retaliation. 
Yet Peru has seized 12 American tuna boats 
in the past two days and last May four 
American tuna boat skippers paid fines of 
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$41,000. Peru, Chile and Ecuador claim fish- 
ing jurisdiction as far as 200 miles from their 
shores and the United States has done noth- 
ing about it. The 12-mile bill ought to be 
only the beginning of U.S. efforts to protect 
its offshore fishery. 


Steelworkers for National Dunes Lake- 
shore Park on the Southern Shore of 
Lake Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 7, 1966 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
United Steelworkers of America, District 
No. 31, of East Chicago, Ind., unani- 
mously passed the following resolution at 
their meeting on October 3. 

The steelworkers join hundreds of or- 
ganizations and tens of thousands of 
working families in northern Indiana 
and the Chicago area in urging the 
House of Representatives to enact the 
Indiana National Dunes Lakeshore bill 
which was passed by the Senate several 
months ago, 

This legislation will be on the floor of 
the House next week. 

The resolution is as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF UNITED STEELWORKERS OF 
AMERICA, SUBDISTRICT No. 2 Councin, Dis- 
TRICT 81 
Whereas, industrialization of the great 

Chicago-Calumet Area, in the early part of 

this century found heavy industry and par- 

ticularly steel mills, locating on the south- 
west shore of Lake Michigan in the Chicago 

Area and the Lakeshore from the Stateline 

through the many miles of Hammond, East 

Chicago, and Gary in the State of Indiana; 

and 

Whereas, such location permits industry to 
take full advantage of water transportation 
and the use of millions and millions of gal- 
lons of what was fresh, pure Lake Michigan 
water without cost to them; and 

Whereas, for these many years, the water 
used as well as the elements from the atmos- 
phere used were not returned as they were 
found, but polluted water returned to Lake 
Michigan and foul air laden with dust and 
gas returned to the atmosphere; and 

Whereas, once destroyed, natural resources, 
such as the Sand Dunes and the Lakefront, 
are irretrievable; and 

Whereas, many thousands of families have 
been attracted to the Calumet Area to pro- 
vide labor for heavy and related industry, 
and it is fully recognized that capitol ex- 
penditures to build these mills and factories 
have furnished employment, good wages, and 
Union conditions to the many thousands of 
workers in this Area; and 

Whereas, any particular geographical area 
can become saturated with heavy industry to 
the point where those who are forced to live 
close to heavy industry must spend the ma- 
jor portion of their lives In polluted air and 
without recreational area; and 

Whereas, there are those in the State of 
Indiana who would desecrate the remaining 
few miles of Lake frontage and the Sand 
Dunes in favor of heavy industry for the few 
tax dollars that industry would pour into the 
State coffers, and there are those with selfish 
Jand interests who are willing to disregard 
the interests of people in favor of greed and 
personal profits; and 
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Whereas, there are those who seek to build 
for the sake of building, and who value 
things above people, who are contributing to 
the efforts of the profiteers and misguided 
politicians; and 

Whereas, heavy industry has located in this 
new area on the basis of compromising de- 
cisions; and 

Whereas, those who were parties to the 
original compromise now seek further com- 
promises with the idea in mind of completely 
eliminating all recreational areas, thereby 
destroying all of the natural shoreline and 
the remaining Dunes, and 

Whereas, many organizations and public- 
spirited citizens have and are spending of 
their time and funds unselfishly in an effort 
to preserve the remaining Indiana Lake 
Shore and the remaining Sand Dunes for 
their natural beauty, their recreational value, 
and botanic value for the generations to 
come; and 

Whereas, the interest of the United Steel- 
workers of America should be and is for the 
people, realizing that our members and all 
workers and their families in this great in- 
dustrial area, will require more and more 
recreational area as the years go by—by reas- 
on of automation and mechanization reduc- 
ing the average working hours and thereby 
increasing recreational opportunity. There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That this Sub-District Council 
of the United Steelworkers of America, com- 
posed of the principal officers and Staff of the 
thirty-five Local Unions with a membership 
of 37,000 in Sub-District No. 2 of District No. 
31, hereby joins with the many public- 
spirited citizens and organizations and calls 
upon the President of these United States, 
the two Senators of the State of Indiana, and 
the eleven Congressmen of the State of Indi- 
ana to responsibly discharge their obligations 
to the people and in every way possible pro- 
mote the enactment of House Bill No. 51 with 
such amendments as will guarantee the 
maximum amount of Lakeshore and area 
necessary to provide recreational area for the 
future. 

Adopted this 3rd day of October, 1966. 

L. H. THORNTON, 
Chairman. 

JosEPH B. JANUSKI, 
Secretary. 


Great Mineral Find in Missouri Ozarks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD (DICK) ICHORD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 7, 1966 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, Missouri, 
and more particularly the Eighth Con- 
gressional District which I have the 
pleasure of representing in the Congress, 
has long been the largest mining com- 
plex in the world, producing by far the 
greater amount of the world's supply of 
lead, in addition to large quantities of 
other minerals—iron ore, limestone, 
marble, granite, coal, clay, shale, tiff, and 
barite. Mining operations and refining 
industries have played a tremendous role 
in the development of my State and have 
contributed immeasurably to local econ- 
omies. 

In the recent past huge new discover- 
ies of lead and high-grade iron ore in my 
district have been revealed and develop- 
ment of these important finds is cur- 
rently underway. It is expected that new 
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explorations and new mines will bring 
many millions of dollars into the Mis- 
souri Ozark region within the next few 
years. 

A very comprehensive and construc- 
tive delineation of these developments, 
written by my good friend and constitu- 
ent, Mr. J. George Robinson, of Jefferson 
City, Mo., was recently published in the 
Construction Digest magazine. The ar- 
ticle aptly depicts the story of mining 
activities in Missouri, and I commend it 
to the Members of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, I present here “Missouri 
Mineral Bonanza,” by Mr. J. George 
Robinson, of Jefferson City, Mo.: 
Missourt MINERAL BONANZA: New MINING 

DISCOVERIES AND DEVELOPMENT SPARKS 

RAPID GROWTH IN SOUTH HALF or STATE 

(By J. Geo. Robinson) 

The State of Missouri has long enjoyed 
an enviable reputation for an abundance of 
mineral resources. Extensive deposits of 
high grade limstone, marble, granite, coal, 
shale, clay and barite, as well as unlimited 
sources of sand, gravel and silica have served 
the state's people well and in many ways 
aided in the growth of the state. Metallic 
minerals too have played a most important 
part in the history of the state. Indeed it 
was lead which contributed much to the 
early settlement of several sections of the 
state. Iron ore too had its part to play and 
the remains of early day iron works are still 
to be found in several places, 

Suddenly new discoveries of lead and high 
grade iron ores in such vast quantities as to 
rival the most extensive known deposits have 
been revealed. The story of mining develop- 
ments in south Missouri, especially in the 
south eastern areas is the most exciting in 
the nation. Within a 100-mile radius of St, 
Louis new explorations, new plants, new 
mines and the attendant developments bid 
fair to exceed one-half billion dollars in the 
next twelve to eighteen months. 

A report by the U.S, Bureau of Mines shows 
the 1965 mineral production in Missouri 
valued at $227.5 million which was a 38.2% 
gain from the all time high in 1964. This 
figure is approximately 30 percent of the 
value of grain crops produced in the state. 
Only shale and granite failed to show a 
production gain in 1965 over 1964, 

The Heyward Granite Company of Gran- 
iteville in Iron County, however, produced 
seven times as much cut stone from the red 
granite in the area as in 1964. The Ruberoid 
Company at Annapolis started production of 
roofing granules from felsite granite about 
the middle of 1965 and to the end of the 
year processed more than 20 thousand tons 
of such granules. 

Missouri shale used in the manufacture 
of bricks, haydite blocks, and cement also 
showed a large production gain of more than 
33 percent over 1964. 

The State of Missouri according to Henry 
Maddox, Director of the Department of Com- 
merce and Industrial Development continues 
to grow as a leading cement producing state. 
River Cement Company has started produc- 
tion In a new $25 million plant at Selma in 
Jefferson County, while Dundee Cement 
Company has a new $55 million plant under 
construction at Clarksville in Pike County. 
Universal Atlas Cement Company is spend- 
ing approximately $25 million on a new plant 
at Hannibal in Marion County. This new 
facility will have a 620 foot kiln and com- 
puter controlled equipment. The plant at 
Selma will start with a production rate of 
three million barrels per year and is designed 
so that production can be doubled when 
desired. The plant at Clarksville will have 
the world’s largest cement kiln some 760 
feet long with a capacity of several million 
barrels per year, 
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Coal production exceeded three and one- 
half million tons in 1965 for the first time 
since 1949. The top coal county in the 
state is Henry with Macon and Boone Coun- 
ties coming up with a close second and third 
places, respectively. Strip mining of coal 
is the predominate method with not more 
than six underground coal mines remaining 
within the boundaries of the state. In an 
area containing an estimated reserve of 
some 45 million tons of coal near Thomas 
Hill in Randolph County the Associated 
Electric Cooperative is currently building a 
steam generating plant for the production of 
150,000 kilowatts of power at a cost of $31.4 
million. This plant located on a new 5,000- 
acre lake on the middle fork of the Chariton 
River. Tentative plans call for the ultimate 
addition of 250,000 kilowatt capacity plant at 
a cost of $30 million, The plant will be 
powered by Missouri coal and the electricity 
generated will be fed into a statewide power 
network serving five private power companies 
and six cooperatives. The plants with both 
generators will use an estimated one and 
one-half million tons of coal per year. 

According to Walter V. Searight of the 
Missouri Geological Survey and Water Re- 
sources Department an estimated 80 billion 
tons of coal were present underground in 
Missouri before mining began. During the 
some 125 years of coal mining in the state 
about 300 million tons of coal have been re- 
moved and perhaps that much wasted in the 
mining methods. Thus an estimated reserve 
sufficient for several hundred years still re- 
mains as one of the state's very important 
mineral resources. 

During 1965 clay mining gained in pro- 
duction approximately 35 percent over 1964. 
Missouri ranks second among the states in 
marketable clays, many of them very high 
in aluminum content. These clays include 
Hints, plastics and semi-plastics, burley and 
diaspore. The A. P. Green Refractories Com- 
pany at Mexico in Audrain County is the 
largest such plant in the world. Their 1965 
sales were reported in excess of $65 million 
for the largest year in the fifty-five year his- 
tory of the company. The Greene Company 
used more than 465 million tons of clay in 
all their plants during 1965. 

The Refractories Division of H. K. Porter 
Company, Ine. is constructing a 175,000 
square foot plant on a 45-acre site at Fulton 
in Callaway County. The plant is designed 
to produce fire clay and high aluminum re- 
fractories for the steel, aluminum, cement 
and other such industries. 

Other areas of the state continue to in- 
crease production of marble, limestone, ce- 
ment and other mineral products but the 
State Division of Commerce and Industrial 
Development says that Southeast Missouri 
is today's mineral “hotspot” of the whole 
world. Henry Maddox, Director of the Divi- 
sion points to the tremendous economic im- 
pact of the mining development surrounding 
the discoveries of extensive new sources 
iron and lead. He points to these develop- 
ments as bringing the need for new roads, 
railroads, schools, churches, supermarkets, 
service establishments of all kinds and homes 
for the vast army of workers needed for these 
developments. The mining companies alone 
see the need for some 8,000 employees and 
an attendant community services need of 
4,000 employees for the estimated 60,000 ad- 
ditional people drawn into the area. 

Much of the mining area is national for- 
est land. Mining royalties paid to the U.S. 
Forest Service have already exceeded the in- 
come from timber sales during the past two 
years. Some indication of the impact of this 
on road construction can be gained when 
consideration is given to the fact tha federal 
regulations require 25% of mining Toyalties 
be repaid to counties and that such monies 
be used only for roads and schools. 

Some of the more prominent metallic min- 
ing developments include such astonishing 
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facts and figures as to stagger the imagina- 
tion. Beginning production of iron in 1964 
the Meramec Mining Company produced 1,- 
771,544 net tons of pellets at its Pea Ridge 
Plant during 1965. A record monthly produc- 
tion of 170,844 net tons of pellets was 
achieved during May. Also during 1965 there 
were 17,990 railroad cars of pellets, totaling 
1,688,401 net tons shipped from Pea Ridge. 
These shipments. were primarily to custom- 
ers in Texas, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Mis- 
souri, The average employment at this de- 
velopment during 1965 was 797 hourly-paid 
employees and 127 salaried employees. A 
peak employment in July reached 1,016 em- 
Ployees. 
_ . The Pilot Knob Pellet Company at Ironton 
has reported the shaft of their mine as 
being down more than 1,100 feet. The ulti- 
mate depth is expected to be approximately 
1,400 feet. Construction is well along on the 
New service building and construction has 
begun on the concentrator. New iron dis- 
Coveries are being made as explorations con- 
tinue with urgent vigor. 

Some strip mining of tron is continuing in 
the southern and southeastern portion of 
the state. 

New lead discoveries have brought some 
fantastic new developments in new mines 
and processing plants. Lead production for 
the St. Joseph Lead Company in Missouri 
during 1965 was the largest in more than 
20 years, Its Federal mill handled 12,000 
tons of ore per 24 hours producing lead and 
copper concentrates. Indian Creek facility 
milled 2,000 tons per 24 hours producing lead 
and zinc while the company's Viburnum 
Mill processed 7,300 tons per 24 hours pro- 
ducing lead, zinc and copper concentrates, 
This totals 21,300 tons of ore per day or more 
than 500,000 tons per month. 

St. Joseph's new Fletcher mine in Reynolds 
County is expected to begin operation in 
July of this year. It is expected that this 
plant will be producing at an annual rate 
Of 60,000 tons of lead by the end of this year. 
The company is developing still another new 
shaft and mine, known as Goose Creek Po- 
tosi. This mine is located about 144 miles 
from their present Indian Creek mill. This 
new mine is expected to be in production 
by 1968 and its ores will be processed by the 
Indian Creek mill. 

In February 1965, Cominco American In- 
corporated of Spokane, Washington, and 
Magnet Cove Barium Corporation of Hous- 
ton, Texas, announced plans to bring their 
Jointly owned lead property into production. 
Their Magmont property is located in Iron 
County near Bixby, Missouri. Plans call for 
a production rate of about 70,000 tons of 
lead concentrates per year. In addition, 
there will be minor values in zinc and cop- 
per. It is estimated that the mining and 
concentrating plant will cost about $18,- 
600,000 and the property should be in pro- 
duction by late 1967. In September 1965 the 
company announced award of the design and 
construction contract to Arthur G, McKee 
of San Francisco and award of the shaft sink- 
ing contract to Seni-McKinney-Williams 
Corporation of Pittsburgh. Shaft sinking is 
underwdy and surface plant construction is 
scheduled to begin at once, 

AMAX (American Metal Climax, Inc.) and 
the Homestake Mining Company announced 
on December 6, 1965, the details on their 
joint venture to develop a $35,000,000 lead 
mine, mill and smelter complex in South- 
east Missouri. The fully integrated ore-to- 
metal facility is under construction near 
Bixby, Missouri, in the rugged Ozark Moun- 
tain country some 120 miles southwest of St. 
Louls. They have formed the Missouri Lead 
Operating Company to handle the project. 

When the project goes into operation in 
late 1967, it will include a mine operating 
at a depth of 1100 feet to extract ores which 
average 4-6 percent combined lead-zinc con- 
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tent. Initial estimate of lead containing ores 
in the deposit is 38,000,000 tons. Also in- 
cluded is an automated processing complex 
that takes the ore from the mine through 
chushing and screening operations, then to 
a concentrating plant where both lead and 
some 10,000-15,000 tons a year of zinc con- 
centrates are removed. The 100,000 ton-a- 
year smelter will be located two and one-half 
miles from the mine site, and will be the 
first new lead smelter in the United States 
for over 40 years. Besides refining 50,000 
tons annually of their own lead, another 
50.000 tons will be produced on a toll basis 
for Cominco-American. The entire complex 
has been designed so capacity can be sub- 
stantially increased at minimum cost. 

November 30, 1965 Kennecott Copper Cor- 
poration announced plans to bring into pro- 
duction a major new lead mine in South- 
east Missouri, The development, represent- 
ing an investment of approximately $33,- 
000,000 will be located 10 miles northwest of 
Ellington. The new Kennecott subsidiary, 
Ozark Lead Company, will produce lead con- 
centrate which will yield 60,000 tons of re- 
fined lead annually. It will be sold to Amer- 
ican Smelting and Refining Company who 
will construct a custom lead smelter at 
Glover, Missouri. 

During the two years the mining facility 
is under construction a shaft 20 feet in 
diameter will be sunk 1430 feet. A 7-foot 
diameter shaft was sunk to 1250 feet by 
April 1965 and lined to 1000 feet, and ce- 
mented, About 1000 feet of drift has been 
driven. 

The Bunker Hill Company is continuing 
shaft sinking on their new multi-million dol- 
lar Higdon lead mine in Perry County north- 
east of Predericktown. It will be in produc- 
tion In late 1966 or 1967. 

It is predicted that Missouri, for fifty years 
the leader of the United States in lead pro- 
duction, will become the world leader by 
1970 and possibly by 1968. Australia’s Broken 
Hills district of the Great Barrier Reef now 
leads the world with 350 000 to 400,000 tons 
per year. 

Chemical plant development is keeping 
pace with the mining growth. More than 
$300 million will be spent for new plants 
and expansions planned or under construc- 
tion within a 100-mile radius of St. Louis. 

The Mississippi and Missourl Rivers are 
destined to play an important role in these 
growing developments. Abundance of water 
for various processing, plus barge transpor- 
tation is an added dividend to the ore de- 
posits. 

Six major chemical process plants are un- 
der construction on the Missouri banks of 
the Mississippi or very close by. They in- 
clude American Cyanamid's $15 million am- 
monium nitrate plant at Hanibal; Hercules 
Powder Company's nitric acid plant at Loui- 
siana, which is said to be the world’s largest 
with an 800-ton per day capacity; Pittsburgh 
Glass Company's float-glass plant under 
construction at Festus. The $120 million 
expansion of Granite City Steel Company's 
facilities at Granite City, Illinois has 
brought with it a tripling of the capacity 
of Air Products Company of its on-site oxy- 
gen plant. This company is also expanding 
its hydrogen producing plant at Granite 
City. 

There is now a critical need for improved 
roads and additional miles of railroads to 
serve these new developments. The impact 
on our state and its entire economy is as yet 
uncalculated. Conservative estimates have 
it adding at least $100 million yearly and 
this brings with it a need for the state to 
meet its new responsibilities to this golden 
expansion of our natural resources. These 
developments have come unsolicited and 
without community effort just as did the 
first blast furnace to convert iron ore into 
usable metal in 1815—six years before Mis- 
souri became a state. 
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HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 7, 1966 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, it has be- 
come my custom to provide my consti- 
tuents of the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of the State of Washington with a 
special report at the end of each session 
of Congress. In this report I discuss in 
general terms the actions of the Con- 
gress in regard to our most pressing na- 
tional problems, and also discuss con- 
gressional attention to problems of my 
district. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
at this point in the Recorp, my end-of- 
session report of the 2d session, 89th 
Congress: 

END or SESSION: A SPECIAL REPORT FROM 
CATHERINE May, U.S. REPRESENTATIVE, 
FourtH District 
Dear FOURTH Dtstaicr Fatenp: As I pre- 

pare this end-of-session report, a decision is 

expected shortly as to whether Congress will 

adjourn until January, or merely take a 

short recess and return in November. Per- 

haps by the time you receive this annual 
report a decision will have been announced. 

In the meantime I feel it is my duty to re- 

main on the job In Washington, D.C. until 

either adjournment or recess takes place. 

There is one great difference between this 
2nd Session of the 89th Congress and the 
Ist Session in 1965. It's in the volume of 
new programs enacted. You will recall that 
last year was a “whopper,” when congres- 
sional action put our Nation for the first 
time into programs of general aid to educa- 
tion, medicare, highway beautification, Ap- 
palachian regional development, housing 
and urban development, and a number of 
other new programs. A bill to abolish State 
“right-to-work” laws passed the House and 
was pending consideration in the Senate. 

The contrast this year was marked by the 
relatively few new programs approved. Con- 
gress, instead, concentrated on problems 
connected with the continuation of the pro- 
grams begun a year earlier. The bill to 
abolish State “right-to-work” laws died in 
the Senate. Whether this continuation of 
the “status-quo” is good or bad for our Na- 
tion will be borne out in future history 
books. But our national problems are many, 
and I believe Congress could have accom- 
plished more to help solve them. 

The following are five of our most pressing 
problems and what we are (or are not) doing 
about them: 

Vietnam—lIn 1966, our participation in the 
war in Vietnam escalated dramatically. We 
now have more than 300,000 troops in 
the conflict and we seem to be at least as 
far from settlement as we were in 1965. 
All appropriations requested by the President 
in connection with Vietnam have been 
granted by the Congress in order to prevent 
the success of Communist aggression in Viet- 
nam and to supply our troops with food, 
clothing and with the arms they need. I 
supported these requests. But like many 
Americans I have been impatient with re- 
strictions placed on our armed forces and 
with our failure to use our power more ef- 
fectively to bring the war to a satisfactory 
end at the earliest possible date. I believe 
that as the Free World's defensive leader, we 
must intensify our resolve to win. 

Inflation—This is our most difficult na- 
tional problem, It is largely government 
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created, and Congress has done very little to 
effect a solution, There were many at- 
tempts, such as the votes of a minority of 
Members, myself includéd, to cut Federal 
spending in non-essential areas. By the end 
of August, had my economy votes prevailed, 
Federal expenditures would have been re- 
duced by at least $3,974,960,000. For several 
years in a row, I was pleased to receive the 
‘National Associated Businessmen’s “Watch- 
dog of the Treasury“ award. But a majority 
of Congressmen did not support such efforts 
and Federal spending continued at inflation- 
ary levels, The ceiling on the national debt 
was increased again. The President, very 
late in the session, proposed to cancel out for 
sixteen months the 7 per cent investment tax 
credit for businesses. Congress approved 
this, but the action was regarded by many, 
including myself, as too little and too late. 
Now the question is whether strong meas- 
ures like wage-price control and/or an in- 
come tax increase will be recommended. 

Civil rights and riots—National unrest 
over civil rights problems continues un- 
abated in 1966. The Congress, for the first 
time in several years, rejected new legisla- 
tion in this field. The Civil Rights Act of 
1966, which included a “fair housing” provi- 
sion, passed the House but died in the Sen- 
ate. I am in accord with this final decision. 
Although I have supported civil rights meas- 
ures in the past, I feel now that perhaps 
our Nation has been moving too rapidly in 
this area. As I have pointed out many times, 
human prejudices cannot be legislated. It 
has become increasingly apparent, however, 
that in many ways civil rights advances have 
caused human prejudices to intensify. Much 
to our national shame, this has resulted in 
open disregard for law and order by mem- 
bers of both the Negro and white races. I 
believe it is time we take a new look at what 
has been done in the name of civil rights, dis- 
cover where we are, and only then decide 
what future steps may be necessary and when 
they should be taken. I do not mean to 
imply either support for, or opposition to, 
future civil rights legislation. I do feel a 
better grasp of the civil rights situation and 
its ramifications is necessary. 

Crime—tiIn 15 months, crime has increased 
across the Nation 11 per cent. The biggest 
increases are in the western area of the 
United States and are in forcible rape, lar- 
ceny, aggravated assault, auto theft, murder, 
robbery and burglary. The Supreme Court, 
in the meantime, issued a ruling to further 
protect prisoners from interrogation. FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover sald, “We are faced 
with one of the most disturbing trends I 
have witnessed in my many years of law 
enforcement—an over-zealous pity for the 
criminal and an equivalent disregard for his 
victim.” The House of Representatives unan- 
imously approved the President's proposal to 
establish a National Commission on Reform 
of Federal Criminal Laws, but the hope of re- 
versing the frightening crime trend through 
this bill is not promising. 

War on poverty—The House and Senate 
rejected a Republican substitute for the War 
on poverty” designed to basically reform the 
most criticized parts of the present program 
which has now been in operation for two full 
years. Intended to eliminate misuse and mis- 
management of certain poverty programs, the 
Republican “Opportunity Crusade” was also 
designed to strengthen such promising pro- 
grams as Operation Head Start and the Com- 
munity Action program. It would enlist the 
help of the poor, industry, and state and 
local governments for a totally effective job. 
After considerable study of the poverty prob- 
lem and the need of the poverty stricken for 
better educational opportunities and good 
jobs, I supported the “Opportunity Crusade” 
package. 
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OUR DISTRICT 


Iam happy to report that the Congress did 
Federal responsibilities in our Dis- 
trict during this session. 

With my support, the third powerhouse for 
Grand Coulee Dam was authorized. . the 
transfer of Larson Air Force Base to local 
control was effected. . the industrial di- 
versification program at Hanford moved for- 
ward ... adequate construction funds to 
assure orderly development of the Columbia 
Basin Project were secured. . we made 
continued progress in our electric and nuclear 
power development programs as well as our 
other civil works projects and federal high- 
ways. 

Our predominantly agricultural economy 
should be strengthened through participa- 
tion in the expanded “Food for Peace” pro- 
gram enacted this year, The tourist and rec- 
reation potential of Upper Kittitas and 
Yakima Counties will be increased with the 
stump removal and recreation facilities pro- 
grams being undertaken at reservoirs of the 
Yakima Project. The railroad boxcar short- 
age, which created problems in moving our 
food and lumber production to market, was 
eased through special legislation by Congress. 
The drive by Pacific Southwest States to im- 
port water from the Columbia River was 
stopped, for at least the time being, when 
the House of Representatives agreed not to 
take up the enabling legislation. 

As soon as Congress finally adjourns, I will 
be reporting in my last weekly newsletter of 
the year (which is sent to all news medla 
in our District) a listing of major bills con- 
sidered by Congress, how I voted, and 
whether they became law. And, of course, 
it is my hope adjournment will be soon 80 
that I can leave the Nation's Capital to tour 
our District, At that time I can report to 
you in greater detail on matters of mutual 
concern and interest. 

Best wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
CATHERINE May, 
Representative in Congress, 
Fourth District of Washington. 


Daughters of the American Revolution 
Essay Contest Winners 
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HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 5, 1966 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, the Frances Broward Chapter, 
Florida Daughters of the American 
Revolution, have in recent years spon- 
sored a Constitution Week essay contest 
among the schools of Broward County. 
The DAR is to be commended for this 
most worthwhile project and all of those 
who participated in the contest this year 
deserve our praise for their interest in 
our American heritage. 

The winners this year were: 

Senior high: First place county win- 
ner—Darcy Shean, Cardinal Gibbons 
High School. Second place—Kathleen 
Smith, Ft. Lauderdale High School. 

Junior high: First place—Elaine D. 
McWhite, Dillard Junior High. 

Elementary: First place—Barry Town- 
sel, Sanders Park Elementary School. 
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Second place—Mike Rich, Bayview Ele- 
mentary School. 

South Broward County winners: First 
place—Senior high: Doreen Poirier, Ma- 
donna Academy. First place—Junior 
high: Michael Miciak, Lake Forest. 

I will request permission to place the 
winning essays in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp in the days ahead but want to at 
this time congratulate all of those who 
took part in the program this year. 


Rural Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 7, 1966 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Orville Freeman was 
in my congressional district last week- 
end to dedicate a watershed project and 
a housing project. 

The Secretary's speech at the housing 
project dedication at Clarkson, Nebr., a 
small rural community, was an excel- 
lent statement on the need and value 
of development in rural areas. The 
Secretary particularly noted in his 
speech the value of recreational devel- 
opment in rural areas such as the re- 
cently approved recreation complex for 
the Bloomfield-Wausa communities in 
northeast Nebraska. The Secretary 
pointed out that throughout rural 
America there exist plots of farmland 
that can easily be converted to recrea- 
tion areas without damage to farm pro- 
ductivity and without loss of prime 
cropland. This is only one activity that 
rural areas can combine and work to- 
ward an effort to stem the flow or peo- 
ple from rural areas to our already over- 
crowded cities. 

I would like to submit for inclusion 
in the Recorp the text of Secretary 
Freeman’s address and an editorial on 
the same subject published October 4 
in the Lincoln Star: 

ADDRESS OF THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

Iam delighted to be in Clarkson today to 
help you didicate your new housing units. 
I would like to thank my friend and your 
Congressman, Cam CALLAN, for inviting me 
to participate in this event, 

These fine apartments—for senior citizens 
and for low income families—are important, 
They are wanted and needed, and you work- 
ed together to get them. Congratulations. 

For me, there is a special significance and 
pleasure in this project. 

Help in financing these units came from 
the Public Housing Administration in the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. That is splendid. 

Why, you might ask, should this particu- 
larly please me? We have a complementary 
program in the Department of Agriculture— 
a program to help rural people finance rent- 
al housing projects for senior citizens. As 
a matter of fact, the USDA helped to under- 
write a similiar project just north of here 
in Wakefield. Why then, my special pleas- 
ure in the fact HUD helped make this 
Clarkson project possible? 
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I am pleased because this is an example 
of something the President, Cabinet mem- 
bers, and other officials throughout the Fed- 
eral government are working hard to ac- 
complish, 

That is, to make all Federal assistance pro- 
grams—not just those in the USDA—readily 
available to our smaller cities and open coun- 
tryside. To make them as responsive to the 
needs of people in Clarkson, in Leigh, and in 
Creston as they are to the needs of indi- 
viduals in Omaha, Chicago, Kansas City, or 
any other metropolitan complex. S0 I am de- 
lighted that HUD has reached out in the 
countryside to cooperate with you good folks 
in Clarkson to make this project a reality. 

There is a basic reason for this Govern- 
ment-wide undertaking to make all govern- 
ment programs reach out to the countyside. 

Today, there are millions of Americans who 
Are being deprived of a fundamental right— 
the right to live where they choose. 

They are being forced to move from smaller 
communities into the steel and concrete maze 
of our large cities. Forced, that is, if they 
want a job, or a good education for their 
children. 

They are being driven out of the country- 
side by the opportunity gap in rural Amer- 
ica—by the disparity in income, in educa- 
tion, in housing, in health and sanitation fa- 
cilities between Smalltown, U.S.A., and the 
big city. 

These gaps were caused In part by the fact 
that many Federal programs—programs that 
were passed to benefit all Americans—have 
not been as effectively used in our smaller 
communities as they have in large cities. 

The administrators of these Federal pro- 
grams wanted to serve rural areas, But they 
haye lacked the administrative means to 
reach out to small communities far removed 
from their State or regional offices, 

As a result, President Johnson last year 
directed each department and agency admin- 
istering a program that could benefit rural 
people to make sure that its benefits were 
distributed equitably between urban and 
rural areas. 

He directed me to review with the Director 
of the Budget any administrative obstacles 
that might stand in the way of any Federal 
program reaching out to every countryside, 
U.S.A., where it is wanted and needed by the 
people. 

The President dirècted me to make the 
field offices of USDA, located in every county 
in the U.S., available to other Federal agen- 
cies in order to make their programs more 
effective in rural areas, 

I then created the Rural Community De- 
velopment Service to coordinate this so-called 
“outreach” effort. 

The President's Rural Development Com- 
mittee, which I have the privilege to chair, 
includes the Secretaries and Administrators 
of the other Departments and independent 
agencies with programs needed in the coun- 
tryside. It provides overall policy guidance 
and direction. 

This outreach effort has taken firm hold, 

Our field personnel worked with the 
Social Security Administration to inform 
rural people of their eligibility for Medicare, 
and where they could enroll for program 
benefits. Four million rural senior citizens 
have been reached by Medicare. 

We are working with the Commerce De- 
partment’s Economic Development Adminis- 
tration to help inform people of the financial 
and technical assistance available from this 
agency to encourage industrial development, 
A similiar cooperative effort with the Area 
Redevelopment Administration—EDA's pred- 
ecessor—helped leaders in our smaller com- 
munities to finance industrial expansions 
that created an estimated 160,000 new rural 
jobs. 

We are cooperating with the Departments 
of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and with the Office of Economic Opportunity 
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and others in a concerted effort to improve 
job training and education services in pilot 
areas of the country. 

Water and sewer. programs have been sim- 
plified and made more responsive to the 
needs of small towns and communities. 

New legislation has been proposed to help 
our smaller communities obtain professional 
planning help and to join together so they 
will have a resource base adequate to support 
a satisfactory level of social, community, 
and economic development. 

A Rural Industrialization program has 
been started in the Department of Agricul- 
ture to encourage businessmen and indus- 
trialists to locate new plants in rural areas. 
We work with local leaders and State devel- 
opment organizations to help businessmen 
find sites suited to their needs. 

Programs to help finance outdoor recreation 
facilities farmers can rent, and community- 
based recreation projects have been ex- 
panded. I am pleased to take this occasion 
to announce tentative approval of a $125,000 
Farmers Home Administration loan for a 
recreation complex in the Bloomfield-Wausa 
area. A non-profit group there is sponsoring 
the project, which will provide a golf course, 
tennis, picnic, and other recreation facilities 
for people from six small towns and the sur- 
rounding countryside. 

The President is delighted that this Gov- 
ernment-wide effort to be more responsive 
to the needs of smaller communities has 
begun to get results. 

More than half of all the families who have 
benefited from our public housing and urban 
renewal programs now live in communities 
of fewer than 50,000 people. 

Ninety-five out of every 100 urban plan- 
ning grants go to communities under 50,000. 

Four out of five of the communities now 
receiving public housing grants have popu- 
lations under 25,000. 

Ninety-seven out of every 100 public facil- 
ity loans to help build libraries and water 
systems have gone to communities with fewer 
than 25,000 people. 

Much has been accomplished, but it is only 
a start. Neither local communities nor the 
Federal government can afford to relax until 
the decline of our rural communities has 
been stopped and reversed. 

This drive to rebuild our towns and small 
cities is more than a sentimental recognition 
of our rural past. 

It is a matter of over-riding national con- 
cern. The future of our cities is at stake, 
too. 
For there is one undeniable fact 

—although our sons and daughters must 
move to the big city to find a job or a pro- 
fession ... 

—although our cities boast the theatres, 
museums, libraries, and public services that 
contribute to a higher plane of lite 

our cities are sick. 

They suffer from too many cars that pol- 
lute the air: Too much crime that makes 
the streets unsafe. Too many demands on 
public programs and too few funds to meet 
them. Too little housing in the center city 
and too much pollution in the water. 

But behind each of these specific com- 
plaints, there is a basic ailment. That is— 
too many people for too little space. 

Today, 70 percent of our people are 
crowded into urban centers that take up but 
1 percent of our land. 

If present trends continue, there will be 
more people stacked up in our cities within 
20 years than there were people in the entire 
Nation six short years ago. 

This, to me, is sheer folly. 

The cities will never solve their problems 
as long as people pour in from the country- 
side, forced to move by economic necessity 
rather than choice. 

You can stem that exodus. Throughout 
the United States, people in small cities are 
seizing the initiative and are working to- 
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gether as you have done in Clarkson to build 
new homes, industrial parks, water and sewer 
systems, and recreation areas. 

Wherever people organize and begin to 
work toward rural areas development, they 
are assured the full cooperation and support 
of their Federal and State governments. 

Let me cite just a few of the gains that 
have been made in Nebraska. I pay sincere 
tribute, as I outline this excellent progress, 
to State and local leadership. Your Governor 
Frank Morrison has been alert and enterpris- 
ing. The result is an outstanding example 
of Creative Federalism—a fine working part- 
nership between private citizens and local, 
State and Federal governments. 

These range from community-type recrea- 
tion projects like the combination athletic 
field, swimming pool, club house, driving 
range, gun club, tennis court, sled run, and 
ice skating rink that is being built at nearby 
Leigh with a $110,000 FHA loan, to a state- 
wide campaign to help the rural elderly 
learn about Medicare, 

One of the Nation's first economic op- 
portunity loans was made right here in 
Nebraska to help a father of three expand 
his shoe shop. He has nearly tripled his 
former annual gross income of slightly un- 
der $1,200 a year. Since then, more than 
160 economic opportunity loans have been 
made to low income Nebraska citizens. 

Thirty-seven watershed projects have been 
approved for planning assistance to prevent 
floods, to provide recreation, to stabilize agri- 
cultural income, to reduce highway mainte- 
nance costs, and to improve water manage- 
ment. Incidentally 23 of those 37 water- 
sheds are in Cram CALLAN’s Congressional 
district. Frankly, I doubt there is a Con- 
gressional district in the Nation with more 
watershed activity than you will find right 
here. 

Six counties in northeast Kansas and 
four counties in southeastern Nebraska have 
organized an interstate resource develop- 
ment organization to promote industrial and 
economic development for the 103,000 peo- 
ple living in the 5,000 square mile area. 

Community recreation projects similar to 
the one under construction in Leigh are 
being built near Central City and outside 
Osceola. 

Net farm income in Nebraska is expected 
to be up $142 million this year over 1960. 

These are just a few of the things that 
are happening in Nebraska. 

It is the same wherever I go. 

There is a growing realization by the peo- 
ple of the problems that they face, and a de- 
termination to take steps to rebuild our 
smaller communities so they can success- 
fully hold their people and compete for a 
fair share of this nation’s economic growth. 

The path will be long and difficult, 

But I am confident that together we will 
get the job done. 

We must not fail. 

Thank you. 


[From the Lincoln (Nebr.) Star, Oct. 4, 
1966 


Cuorce Is THE FAMILIAR 
(By William O. Dobler) 

Millions of people, said Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville Freeman in Nebraska over 
the weekend, are being denied the right to 
live where they choose. He was 8 g 
particularly of young people but not of any 
tyrannical force that holds the individual 
against his will. He was speaking of the 
economic facts of life that force young peo- 
ple to leave rural areas and seek their fu- 
tures in the cities of the nation. 

STRONG TIES TO BREAK 

But what ever happened to that old idea 
to the effect that once a country boy or girl 
had seen the city, there was no returning 
to the country? It was a farce to begin with. 
The fact is that the vast majority of those 
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who leave rural America for metropolitan 
areas do so against their true desires. They 
leave the areas of their birth only because 
that area lacks for them an opportunity to 
obtain a good job and live a rewarding life. 
Once they leave, there is a long period of 
adjustment and the longing for the space 
and informality of the country never disap- 
pears in total. 

If you cannot understand this, perhaps 
you have led too sheltered a life. One 
needn't have been born on a farm or even 
in a small town to appreciate life in the 
more thinly populated regions of the nation. 
For such an appreciation you need only have 
been exposed to the open spaces at inter- 
vals in your life. 

Take your son or daughter on a weekend 
excursion into the open country and you will 
see why the jump from farm or rural to city 
life is a hard one to make. Pull into the 
farmer's yard and you are greeted by a big 
dog, perhaps two or three of them, Chickens 
scamper about and maybe a few ducks are 
telling of your approach with their loud 
quacking. 

You aren't very often greeted by a dog 
in the city because the animal must be 
penned up somewhere. If loose, he not only 
inf. upon the rights of others, but has 
his own life in jeopardy from a multitude of 
causes. There are people who will molest 
animals, others who will poison them and 
heavy traffic to threaten them. In the coun- 
try, the dog is free to roam, to chase rab- 
bits if he likes, to dig all the holes he wants, 
to lie under the porch or the big cottonwood, 
to run to the pond for a fresh drink and to 
be on hand when his master comes around. 
Since he can bark whenever he pleases, he 
seldom does so. Again, he is like people in 
this regard. Try to control or stop his bark- 
ing and he goes at it with a vengeance. 

The dog on the farm is free for something 
else, too. He is free to run at the side of 
the youngsters In the family. Out of the 
yard, across the feed lot, through the corn 
field and toward the creek scamper boys, girls 
and dog, or dogs. They have all the room 
in the world in which to run and play, in 
which to fill their lungs with clean country 
air and to stretch their muscles to the ex- 
tent of their capacity. At the creek, they 
may catch frogs, fish for bullheads, gather 
rocks, construct a dam, wade In the cool water 
or pass the time in any other of a wide 
variety of ways—all of this within running 
distance of the house, not an hour's drive 
away. 

Upon their return, they may saddle up an 
old mare and take turns riding into the 
hills and rolling land that outline the farm- 
yard in another direction. Along the way, 
the rabbits scamper in fear, pheasants flush 
in a natural feeling of security and maybe 
a coyote stands and watches on a high point 
near the distant horizon. 

While not likely to pass through a stand 
of bluestem grass, part of the original “gold” 
of Nebraska, this group of happy children 
will see plenty of goldenrod, perhaps a wild 
rose or evening primrose. If at the right 
time of the year, the day may seem brilliant 
with the glow of sumac, and meadowlarks 
are sure to be flitting in all directions. 
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In the evening hours, their sight extends 
unbroken to the sunset and the mornings 
glow with the first beams of early light in the 
eastern sky. In the midst of such vastness 
and grandeur comes a healthy respect for 
the world and its marvels, a kinship with the 
natural state of our environment and an 
appreciation of the role of mankind in the 
cultivation of a way of life. The focal point 
is the home, as it stands as a mark of hope, 
a place of total refuge. The nearly constant 
threat and occasional reality of adversity 
breeds a spirit of cooperation and under- 
standing between one homestead and an- 
other, 
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The individual coming from such sur- 
roundings ts apt to have a peculiar mixture 
of forces at work within him. There is an 
urgency of conquest born of necessity, a 
serenity born of constant hope, an inde- 
pendence born of difficulty and a compati- 
bility born of a nurtured spirit of survival. 
The rural exodus not only deprives the in- 
dividual of living where he might choose, but 
it deprives the nation of individuals whose 
influence on the scene is greatly needed. 


The Quest for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 7, 1966 


Mr. MULTER, Mr. Speaker, when the 
United Nations General Assembly con- 
vened 2 weeks ago, our able representa- 
tive, the distinguished Ambassador Ar- 
thur J. Goldberg, delivered an address 
which presented in clear and precise lan- 
guage our quest for peace in Vietnam. 

Ambassador Goldberg's words fell on 
deaf ears as far as the Communist bloc 
nations were concerned, but his sincerity 
could not have been misconstrued. 

The Soviet reaction was predictable 
and voiced by Andrei Gromyko. With 
respect to his remarks, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the following 
editorial from the September 25, 1966, 
edition of the New York World Journal 
Tribune: 

Gromyko VETOES PROGRESS 


Andrei Gromyko, addressing the same 
forum to which Ambassador Goldberg made 
America’s most persuasive appeal for a nego- 
tiated settlement in Viet Nam, has replied 
with a flat “nyet,” 

Gromyko dismissed Goldberg's. program as 
part of a “so-called peace ofensive" and in- 
sisted the only way in which peace could be 
restored to Viet Nam was for the United 
States to stop bombing the north and with- 
draw its troops from the south. 

In other words, the Soviet Union rejects 
any political settlement and insists upon a 
military victory for North Viet Nam and the 
Viet Cong. For no one can doubt that this 
would be the result if the United States and 
the other allies of South Viet Nam pulled out 
and left North Viet Nam free to move its di- 
visions into the battle. The abandoned 
South Vietnamese could not survive such a 
betrayal. 

The Soviet attitude is obviously not real- 
istic. Nor is it humane, or even sound prac- 
tical politics from the Soviet point of view. 
The United States is not going to abandon 
South Viet Nam, and the other Pacific states 
have come to recognize that this is impor- 
tant to their survival. 

While the war continues, the danger per- 
sists that Red China, however much that 
country is presently engrossed in internal 
turmoil, may profit by it or use it to precipi- 
tate some incalculably wider struggle. 

Moreover, so long as the Soviet Union de- 
mands an American surrender in Viet Nam 
as the price of cooperation, the growth of 
trade and international understanding will 
be hampered. Gromyko may think he is 
winning debating points by using Viet Nam 
as a peg for anti-American resolutions in 
the UN, but the Soviet Union has more to 
lose in such a contest than the United 
States. 

Agreements on space, on the antiprolifera- 
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tion of nuclear weapons, on outstanding 
problems in Europe, would be to the Soviet 
advantage, as well as to that of world peace. 
To stand out again, as in Stalin's day during 
the initial debates on the control of nuclear 
arms, as the chief obstacle to a reasonable 
settlement, can only damage the influence 
of the U.S.S.R. 

Mr. Gromyko has not only said “no” to Mr. 
Goldberg. He has interposed a Soviet veto 
on peaceful progress, 


One of the best comments on Ambas- 
sador Goldberg's address, however, 
comes from the same newspaper of Sep- 
tember 25, in a column written by Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, Jr., and I also 
commend that article to the attention 
of our colleagues: 

THE QUEST FoR PEACE 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

Listening to the major policy speech de- 
livered by U.S. Ambassador Arthur Goldberg 
to the United Nations this week was a really 
moving experience for me. As I sat in the 
great hall of the General Assembly I was 
stirred by the stunning contrast presented 
by our spokesman for peace to those of his 
audience whose lip service to peace is either 
fraudulent. or confused. 

No speech ever delivered before the U.N. 
ever rang with more sincerity. None was 
more eloquent end yet crystal clear in its 
message. That message was, simply, that 
the United States stands ready and eager 
to take any action whatever—within rea- 
son—to end the bloodshed in Viet Nam im- 
mediately if the enemy will do likewise. He 
eyen offered to take the first step of another 
halt to our bombing to prove that this na- 
tion seeks a political and not a military so- 
lution to the conflict. 

The proposals advanced by Ambassador 
Goldberg were those of a man dedicated 
solely to a quest for a true and just peace. 
As he stabbed his points home with his fore- 
finger, my eyes kept straying to the mem- 
bers of the Russian delegation and to Secre- 
tary General U Thant. The former shuffled 
papers, whispered together and occasionally 
smiled at some of the most solemn points of 
the speech. U Thant sat on the elevated tier 
behind the speaker, as unmoved and unmov- 
ing as a statue of his religion's Buddha. 

Let us consider the contrasts they present 
to the forthright position voiced by Arthur 
Goldberg. 

In his speech, the U.S. Ambassador de- 
clared this nation is ready to negotiate on 
Viet Nam “without prior conditions” at any 
appropriate place. We welcome discussion 
on the matter either in the General Assembly 
or in the Security Council. Our position is 
wholly flexible and cooperative so long as 
the enemy shows the slightest desire to end 
the Viet Nam struggle. 

But, as Mr. Goldberg pointed out repeat- 
edly, it takes two to talk. Thus far, although 
President Johnson and our representatives 
throughout the world have pursued every 
slightest hint of possible reciprocal interest 
in negotiations, the Communist have barred 
the way every time by insisting we first with- 
draw entirely from Viet Nam—thus leaving 
it helpless to their aggression. 

Just one day before the Goldberg speech, 
the Soviet Union made strikingly clear what 
one of its major aims will be at this 21st 
session of the U.N, That great lover of peace 
and U.N. principles, Andre. (Take a Walk) 
Gromyko, launched a new effort to dissolve 
the U.S.-U.N, command still on guard in 
South Korea to block a renewal of Commun- 
ist aggression from the north. He charged 
that we have turned South Korea into a 
“military bridgehead” in Asia and have drawn 
the South Korean regime “into the aggres- 
sion against Viet Nam.” 

These absurdities demonstrate just how 
interested the Russians are not in restoring 
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Peace to Southeast Asia, and indeed in pre- 
Serving the U.N. itself as an effective agency 
for peace anywhere. It was only because 
of the bitter Korean war waged by U.N. forces 
under Gen. Douglas MacArthur against the 
Would-be Red invaders that South Korea was 
Saved as a republic whose integrity is guar- 
anteed jointly by the U.S. and the U.N. The 
Russians now would have the U.S. and the 
U.N. withdraw the guarantee of freedom 
whose existence was so dearly sought. 

Contrast this Communist maneuver with 
the sincere desire for peace expressed by Am- 
bassador Goldberg. And contrast the con- 
Cililatory tone of his speech with its total 
Cynical subsequent rejection by Gromyko in 
his own speech tothe U.N. The Red mouth- 
piece declared there still is no evidence that 
We are sincere and avowed the war will go 
on until all our troops are out of Viet Nam. 

And now we come to U Thant. In his 
Speech, Mr. Goldberg repeated the U.S. Offi- 
cial hope that the secretary general will stay 
on for another five-year term in “the most 
dificult office in the world.” The Russians 
also have pressed him to stay on, as have 
most of the other U.N. members. He has 
said he will extend his tenure past its Nov. 3 
expiration until the General Assembly com- 
Pletes its work in December if no successor 
is found before then. I guess he should be 
kept on until the assembly adjourns to pre- 
vent another disruptive fight over a succes- 
Sor, but thereafter I think he should be 
allowed to go his way. 

On the day before the General Assembly 
convened this week, U Thant came up with 
an astonishing document which not only 
did a disservice to this country but revealed 
himself as an Oriental neutralist of the worst 
kind. In his annual report to the U.N. he 
called for an end to the Viet Nam war and 
said it cannot be solved by force, A willing- 
ness to live and let live should prevail on 
both sides, he declared. 

The U Thant document in effect took the 
Position that both sides in the conflict are 
equally at fault, although who started the 
aggression is a matter of clear historical 
record. Worse than that is the fact that 
nowhere in his statement did he give the 
US. any credit whatever for its many one- 
Sided efforts ot achieve peace. And perhaps 
worst of all was his disclosed willingness to 
accept a peace virtually at any price. 

Clearly this man is no Trygve Lie, under 
whose firm guidance the U.N. invoked mili- 
tary sanctions against North Korea only two 
days after President Truman ordered armed 
intervention to halt the Communist invasion 
of South Korea then under way. He cer- 
tainly is no Dag Hammarskjold, another man 
of action when justice and peace were 
threatened. If U Thant had been secretary 
general in 1950 it is doubtful the U.N. would 
have acted in Korea. Even under U Thant, 
it Is incredible the U.N. has not taken force- 
ful action to date in Viet Nam. 

For one, and I repeat myself, I personally 
do not share the great concern over whether 
U Thant stays on as secretary general or not. 
I think he has very badly let down the prin- 
ciples for which the U.N. stands, or ought to 
stand for. 

U Thant at this juncture may be a better 
secretary general than mnobody—but not 
much. 


Ukrainian Congress Committee of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 6, 1966 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
important role of the innumerable pri- 
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vate organizations interested in interna- 
tional affairs is sometimes not well un- 
derstood, nor is it always properly ap- 
preciated. Nevertheless, they play an 
important part in our communities at all 
levels and in many different flelds of 
activity. The Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, as the coordinating 
body of some 100 Ukrainian-American 
organizations throughout the country, is 
one such organization whose useful serv- 
ice goes back to the early years of the 
last war. 

It began in 1940 as the overall coordi- 
nating body for all Ukrainian-American 
groups. At the time its most serious task 
was that of informing the people of this 
country of the plight of the Ukrainian 
people in their native land, and of their 
struggle for a democratic state in the 
Ukraine. Its role was thus quasi-edu- 
cational in that it disseminated valuable 
information about the Ukraine and its 
people. 

Since the end of the war it has con- 
tinued to work in this special field, and 
has performed its important task re- 
markably well. At the same time it has 
helped to preserve the rich Ukrainian 
cultural heritage among the Ukrainian- 
American communities in this country, 
thus enriching their lives. For these 
valuable and indispensable services 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America has earned a distinct place in 
communities throughout this country. 
I congratulate its leaders for its accom- 
plishments on its 25th anniversary. 


Bill Broomfield Reports on 89th Congress, 
2d Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
after starting with a bang, the 89th 
Congress is about to quit with a whimper 
following a year of turmoil, confusion, 
and indecision. With all eyes in the 
White House focused on the November 
elections, danger signals about the 
feverish state of health of the Nation's 
economy went largely unnoticed and un- 
heeded. 

Food prices rose, pushing many famil- 
iar items off the family supper table. 
When housewives complained about high 
grocery costs, the President's action was 
to advise them to buy less expensive 
foods. 

But still multimillion-dollar farm sub- 
sidies continued, paying farmers not to 
grow crops, creating artificial shortages, 
and adding ever-higher food and cloth- 
ing prices at the marketplace. No less 
than the Secretary of Agriculture ad- 
vised political candidates to “slip, slide, 
and duck any question of higher con- 
sumer prices if you possibly can.” He 
warned his fellow Democrats not to “get 
caught in a debate over higher prices be- 
tween housewives and farmers. 

If you do— 
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He continued— 


and have to choose a side, take the farmers’ 
side because houswives aren't nearly as well 
organized, 


But inflation fed by careless Federal 
spending in the face of the mounting 
costs of the war in Vietnam was not 
limited to higher prices for food and 
clothing. The superheated economy sent 
interest rates soaring skyward, pricing 
many families out of the market for new 
homes, and causing the stock market to 
dip and dive in wild confusion. 

Still, it was business as usual in Wash- 
ington. The pageant of new programs 
paraded daily through Congress, adding 
new fuel to already dangerous inflation- 
ary fires. Many of the new programs 
were passed by Congress in the name of 
fighting poverty. But the resultant in- 
flation has hurt those who can least af- 
ford to be hurt—the elderly and the in- 
firm who are forced to live on fixed in- 
comes and who watch in daily despair 
as their few dollars steadily dwindle in 
purchasing power. 

Yet, the deception—and sometimes it’s 
self-deception—continues. The cost of 
Federal programs and of fighting the 
Vietnam war have been deliberately 
underestimated to win congressional 
approval for more Federal spending and 
to lull the voter into complacency on 
election day. The Vietnam war is being 
budgeted at the rate of $1.5 billion a 
month—yes, I said a month—even 
though actual costs are now running 
well over that. The chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee has 
warned that an extra $15 billion in sup- 
plemental funds may have to be pro- 
vided next January. 

The much-publicized wage and price 
guidelines, the Great Society’s answer to 
inflation, were simply too little, too late, 
and too politically motivated in their ap- 
plication to be meaningful. The weak- 
ness of the guidelines was dernonstrated 
at the first showdown, the airline strike, 
when they were abandoned because of 
possible political consequences. . 

Despite the mass of evidence to the 
contrary, the administration persisted in 
blaming business and labor for inflation 
and denying any responsibility of Gov- 
ernment for rising costs. It set guide- 
lines which would have permitted in- 
creases in wages and prices of slightly 
more than 3 percent. Yet, the cost-of- 
living index was already rising at the rate 
of almost 5 percent. In other words, if 
wages went up the maximum allowed 
under the Great Society guidelines, fami- 
lies would still suffer a loss in purchasing 
power at the end of the year of 2 cents 
out of every dollar earned. 

Government is going to have to pay 
more than lipservice to fighting infla- 
tion if depression is to be averted. There 
have been promises of cuts in Federal 
spending, yet there have been no cuts in 
the number of Federal programs advo- 
cated by the administration and dollar 
amounts for these programs are still at 
alltime highs, 

The facts refute that any real attempt 
has been made by the administration to 
keep down costs. For instance, the Fed- 
eral Government hired an additional 
125,738 new employees in. nondefense 
agencies during the past year. This is 
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more than the number of new Federal 
employees hired by agencies connected 
with out Nation's defense and the war in 
Vietnam. 

Furthermore, many of these new jobs 
are at high salaries. For instance, the 
Office of Economic Opportunity which 
has the antipoverty program under its 
wing, has a higher proportion of em- 
ployees with salaries of more than $19,- 
000 a year than any other agency in 
Government, including such highly paid 
organizations as the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

The figures suggest. that while OEO 
may have failed to solve the poverty 
problem in the United States, it certainly 
has solved it as far as this new agency’s 
own employees are concerned. 

Also, Federal programs which would 
permit the Birmingham and Grosse 
Pointe school districts to collect $96,000 
and $117,000 respectively to teach swim- 
ming and table setting to the underpriv- 
ileged in these communities under the 
guise of fighting poverty suggests that 
the most important poverty pocket has 
been neglected. That is the area be- 
tween the ears of those in Washington 
who would devise such programs with 
such loose guidelines. 

Unfortunately, failure to deliver has 
been the rule rather than the exception 
in many antipoverty programs in every 
part of the country. ‘There have been 
numerous cases of “political clearance” 
being required before families could be 
eligible for poverty funds. Job trainees 
have been paid up to almost $700 a 
month—tax free—to attend classes. Yet, 
some job trainees have only attended 
1 out of 10 classes and still continue 
to draw their checks paid for with dollars 
from the American taxpayer. 

Republicans were forced to hire their 
own investigators with party funds when 
the chairman of the House Education 
and Labor Committee fired the commit- 
tee investigating staff when they turned 
up substantial evidence of misuse of Fed- 
eral funds and irregularities in the pov- 
erty program. 

It is not only the taxpayer who pays 
for the failures of the poverty programs. 
The poor pay also, in broken promises, in 
dashed hopes, in disillusionment. And 
the disillusionment has a way of turn- 
ing to anger, to lack of hope, to cynicism 
and, finally, to violence. 

At least part of last summer's violence 
can be measured in terms of the differ- 
ence between what was promised and 
what was delivered between the amounts 
of funds authorized by Congress and the 
amounts actually received by those most 
in need. 

Certainly one cause for dashed hopes 
among the underprivileged was a civil 
rights bill which was promised, but 
which was never delivered in any form. 
The House of Representatives passed a 
bill containing a modified section ban- 
ning racial and religious discrimination 
in housing, which I supported. As in 
Michigan law, the new housing section 
permitted the homeowner to sell or rent 
his home to whomever he chose on what- 
ever terms he chose. But it banned a 
real estate agent from discriminating in 
housing except on the written. instruc- 
tions of the homeowner. 
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When even this version of the housing 
section—considerably milder than Mich- 
igan law on this subject—ran into oppo- 
sition in the Senate, the administration 
refused to compromise and instead let 
the entire bill go down the drain. Lost 
were provisions dealing with jury selec- 
tion, court protection against violence, 
and intimidation in voting, and a provi- 
sion making it a Federal crime to cross 
a State line for the purpose of leading or 
taking part in a riot. 

Vietnam and victory for freedom were 
two tightly interlaced questions of policy 
occupying the Foreign Affairs Committee 
during the last year. As ranking Repub- 
lican on the Far East Subcommittee, long 
hours were spent in consultation with 
experts from the State and Defense De- 
partments in an effort to define goals and 
to articulate these goals into words and 
actions which will be understood. 

In South Vietnam, military victory 
would be hollow and meaningless unless 
there were political victory as well. That 
is why the elections this past September 
to choose a constituent assembly in Viet- 
nam were so important and will increase 
in importance in weeks and months to 
come. If steps can continue away from 
military dictatorship backed by the force 
of U.S. arms and armies, and toward 
representative civilian government, then 
that day in which American troops can 
return home will come more quickly. 

Not only Vietnam, but everywhere in 
Asia, the shadow of the Red Chinese 
giant falls across the land. To better un- 
derstand this vast country, my subcom- 
mittee held hearings on U.S. policy to- 
ward Asia earlier this year. These hear- 
ings—all 582 pages of them—have now 
been printed. I have a limited number 
of these volumes which I am pleased to 
distribute on a first-come, first-served 
basis. Please address any request for 
this volume to Representative WILLIAM 
S. BROOMFIELD, 2435 Rayburn Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20515. 

If you have further questions about 
any of the bills or programs considered 
by Congress, or any problems with Fed- 
eral agencies, please write and let me 
know. It will be a pleasure to help. 


Local Unit Attacks Poverty’s Roots 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. GILLIGAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 6, 1966 


Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, James 
M. Shea of the Catholic Telegraph is a 
journalist who gives special attention to 
the war on poverty. 

One of his recent articles which ap- 
peared in the Catholic Telegraph, on 
August 12, amply demonstrates the fine 
things the antipoverty program is doing 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. Shea has written a series of ar- 
ticles showing how secular and church 
groups are working in effective harmony 
to win Cincinnati’s war on poverty, and 
I think his observations are well worth 
sharing. 
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The article follows: 

LOCAL Untr ATTACKS Poverty's ROOTS 
(By James M. Shea) 

(Nore.—Cincinnati’s Community Action 
Commission will be 2 years old next month, 
The Catholic Telegraph in this and subse- 
quent articles will describe some of the work- 
ings of the community-wide anti-poverty ef- 
fort which involves local initiative and Iccal 
sponsorship in the use of Federal “war on 
poverty” funds.) 

Both “community” and action“ get strong 
emphasis in the work of the Community Ac- 
tion Commission of the Cincinnati area. 

That's how John E. Hansen, executive di- 
rector of the CAC, feels about it as the com- 
munity’s anti-poverty organization nears 
completion of its second year. 

Organized in response to President John- 
son’s call for a “war on poverty,” the CAC is 
funneling Federal funds at the rate of sev- 
eral million dollars a year into locally-spon- 
sored programs. 

Anti-poverty programs sponsored by the 
Board of Education, the Citizens Committee 
on Youth, and other agencies, along with the 
CAC programs, are providing pre-school 
training for deprived children, basic edu- 
cation for adults with little schooling, home- 
making courses, day care centers, job train- 
ing and placement for young people and 
adults, health and social services, aid for 
small business, and a broad range of activi- 
ties supervised by neighborhood service agen- 
cies. 

In his West End office last week Mr. 
Hansan called local initiative” the first re- 
quirement of a successful community cam- 
paign against poverty. 

He recalled that six major groups joined 
forces in the first place to set up Cincinnati's 
CAC—the governments of the city and of 
Hamilton county, the AFL-CIO council, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Cincinnati Board 
of Education, and the Community Chest and 
Council, 

Among the members of the CAC board of 
trustees are Ferd Niehaus, former president 
of the Archdiocesan Council of Catholic 
Men; Dr. Thomas Hailstones, dean of the 
Xavier University college of business admin- 
istration; Father William M. Sicking, direc- 
tor of the De Porres center; Monsignor 
Thomas B. Finn, pastor of Holy Cross church, 
Latonia, Ky.; Al Bilik of the AFL-CIO coun- 
cil; Mrs. Milton J. Schloss of the Ohio Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, and other com- 


munity leaders. 


The Federal act setting up the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, which administers 
the anti-poverty program, requires the par- 
ticipation of the poor themselves, not only 
as recipients of help, but also as advisors and 
planners, and even in policy-making. 

Of close to 1,000 paid employees in the vari- 
ous programs, according to a study made a 
few months ago, more than half had previ- 
ously been poor. Also, more than 200 persons 
fitting the poverty definition have served 
on boards and advisory committees of the 
various CAC programs, and over 1,000 poor 
persons gave voluntary service. 

Hansan emphasized that the Community 
Action Commission was formed to cope with 
the needs of some 100,000 poor in the Cincin- 
nati area, “Poverty is not new," he admitted. 
“What is new, however, is the terrible fact 
that for most of the poor there is no hope. 
For the 16 million children living in families 
in the U.S. where the income is below the 
poverty level they can look forward to grow- 
ing up with inadequate food, clothing, hous- 
ing, education, and medical care. And these 
in turn will almost guarantee their dropping 
out of school early, erratic employment in 
low-skilled, low-paying jobs, a high percen- 
tage of broken marriages, mental illness, and 
chronic mental conditions.” 

But the main thrust of the anti-poverty 
effort, Hansan added, Is to mobilize local re- 
sources for a long-range attack on the prob- 
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lem, especially stressing programs almed at 
poverty's roots. 

An example of such a program is the Vic- 
tory Neighborhood Services project, which 
was in the news last week when it took over 
the former Catholic mission in Walnut Hills 
to turn it into a day care center. 

By the Community Action Commission's 
definition, the Victory Neighborhood pro- 
gram is “for the people in the Walnut Hills 
area, motivating them to develop a neigh- 
borhood identity and positive self-image; 
develop self-help projects, learn to use exist- 
ing community resources, and develop new 
Projects which are needed in the com- 
munity.” 

It was the development of a new proj- 
ect, the day care center, which led the 
Archdiocese to turn the Mother of God 
mission bulldings over to the project for 
a five-year period without charge. 

What basic problem led to the organiza- 
tion of the new neighborhood project? “The 
Walnut Hills area has a combination of per- 
sons of wealth and those living in poverty 
who have moved there after being displaced 
by downtown slum clearance,” a CAC spokes- 
man said. “Health, welfare, and juvenile 
delinquency problems have increased tremen- 
dously.” 

Against this background, the neighborhood 
project was organized “to develop resident 
responsibility, to organize special groups to 
deal with special problems, to identify gaps 
in local services, and obstacles in the way of 
obtaining needed services, to help persons 
use existing resources and programs, to im- 
prove communications between the area and 
the larger community, and to give direct 
services where they are needed.” 

Sister Rose Angela, principal of St. Ursula's 
academy in Walnut Hills, told the Catholic 
Telegraph recently that she is involved in 
the Community Action program in that area 
“because I live here.” 

In getting people together to help solve 
their own neighborhood problems, the war 
on poverty offers a “constructive approach” 
because it brings to the poor not merely 
handouts, but aid in the form of education 
and self-help projects, she said. 

She is a member of the board of trustees 
of the Walnut Hills Area council and secre- 
tary of the CAC advisory board. The Walnut 
Hills council was responsible for setting up 
the Victory Neighborhood Services project. 

The opportunity provided by the Commu- 
nity Action Commission for inter-faith social 
action is one of its most impressive features, 
accordng to Niehaus, who is vice president of 
the CAC board, and chairman of its educa- 
tlon committee. 

“Through the projects it sponsors.“ Mr. 
Nethaus said last week, “the CAC provides 
an opporunity for men of all beliefs to work 
together for the betterment of the condi- 
tion of their brothers who live in poverty.” 


Labor-Management Scholarship Fund 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 6, 1966 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, a news 
story I saw recently in the Long Island 
Commercial Review opened up a new 
vista in the two important areas of labor 
relations and education. I read from 
the September 14, 1966, issue of that 
newspaper. 

Twenty-eight children of members of L.I. 
Local 55 of the Sheet Metal Workers Inter- 
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national Association have thus far received 
college educations thanks to a scholarship 
fund jointly administered by trustees of the 
union and of management. 

The fund was created in 1959 with money 
siphoned off from a joint labor-management 
industry fund which had been established 
a year earlier when the warm-air heating and 
air conditioning installation business was in 
a slump on the island. That fund helped 
established the L.I, Climate Control Council, 
among other things, to foster more business 
for the industry. It also showed union and 
management that they could collaborate in 
other areas of betterment for each other, 
leading, for example, to creation of the 
scholarship fund. 

The tuition funds have been paying for 
the education of 4 persons annually, mostly 
at Adelphi University which cooperates in 
picking the recipients. Popularity of the 
program is shown by the fact that each year 
the number of applicants has far outnum- 
bered the scholarships available. The funds’ 
trustees would like to increase the scholar- 
ships but say that the industry is not busy 
enough to pay the way for more than 4 stu- 
dents each year at this time. 

About $30,000 is now being contributed to 
the fund annually, with the trustees hoping 
they can lure supplemental financial grants 
from “suitable institutional sources“ to in- 
crease the number of scholarships. 


I was interested to learn more about 
this program for two reasons: First, a 
substantial number of sheet metalwork- 
ers live in Queens County, including the 
district I represent. Second, and per- 
haps more important, is the possibility 
that this formula offers a double-bar- 
reled approach to solving some of the 
problems of both higher education and 
the fringe benefit aspects of labor nego- 
tiations. To acquaint myself with the 
approach of Sheet Metal Workers Local 
55 and the affiliated contractors, I read 
the most recent official report on their 
scholarship program. Here, then, is the 
introduction to that report: 

The Scholarship Fund, administered 
jointly by trustees from labor and manage- 
ment, was created in 1959 to meet a problem 
which, in the opinion of both union officials 
and employing contractors, could best be 
solved through a joint labor-management 
effort. That need, of course, was the edu- 
cation of union members and their families, 
as well as children of deceased members, at 
an institution of higher learning toward a 
baccalaureate degree. 

The theory behind the project represented 
the group's view that there are certain hu- 
man benefits which, though they are the 
responsibility of employers and the collec- 
tive bargaining agent, cannot be readily at- 
tained by means of the ordinary labor agree- 


ments, which normally cover wages and other ` 


working conditions. Even in the area of 
conventional fringe benefit provisions, the 
assurance of future opportunity for union 
workers and their families could not be given 
adequately. X 

To gain some perspective of the under- 
lying theory, developed by Joseph Frederick, 
president of Local No. 55, and others asso- 
ciated with him as trustées of the various 
joint funds, a brief explanation should be 
made of the Joint Labor-Management Indus- 
try Fund, established one year before the 
creation of the Scholarship Fund. The In- 
dustry Fund was established at a time when 
the sheet metal industry on Long Island pri- 
marily its warm-air heating and air condi- 
tioning phases, was suffering from a down- 
ward business trend. As a result, the at- 
tainment of wage increases by themselves 
during the 1958 negotiations would have 
been an idle gesture—more money per hour 
when union members were employed con- 
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achat nia fewer hours, with future prospects 
ea 

Instead of exclusively concentrating on 
wage increases, therefore, labor and manage- 
ment representatives agreed upon the crea- 
tion of the Industry Fund, financed by a 
fringe contribution amounting to 3 per cent 
of the payrolls, to be paid into the fund as 
part of the wage structure, as is commonly 
done for pension and welfare funds. The 
money thus raised had been used for: 

1. Establishment of the Long Island Cli- 
mate Control Council, a public service func- 
tion designed to promote warm-air heating 
and air conditioning through public rela- 
tions and other promotional efforts, 

2, Promulgation of a Code of Standards 
for warm-air heating and air conditioning 
installations, to which member-contractors 
are required to adhere. This code has al- 
ready attracted wide attention from munici- 
pal authorities for possible inclusion in their 
building codes. 

The work of the Industry Fund made it 
quickly apparent that labor and manage- 
ment trustees could collaborate in other 
areas of individual and group betterment, 
One of the Industry Fund’s successful op- 
erations was its participation in the union's 
apprentice training program. The extension 
of this undertaking into the realm of higher 
education became the next logical step. 

Consequently, in 1959, the Scholarship 
Fund was established as a separate entity. 
Its funds were derived from a split-off of 
one-half of 1 per cent from the 3-per-cent 
Industry Fund contribution. As a result, 
2% per cent of this unique fringe arrange- 
ment now goes to the Industry Fund and 
one-half of 1 per cent to the Scholarshhy 
Fund. Like the Industry Fund, the Scholar- 
ship Fund is administered by five trustees 
each from labor and management. 

Three facets of significance came into play 
in formulating the program, They are: 

1. Since the apprentice training program 
already provided for those wishing to ad- 
vance themselves in the sheet metal trade, 
it seemed only appropriate to provide a cor- 
relative outlet for union members and their 
families who wanted to broaden their gen- 
eral educational horizons, regardless of the 
careers they hoped ultimately to pursue, 

2. While ordinary scholarships are in the 
nature of contributions to the recipients, or 
in many cases to their parents, this program 
is based on the concept that, in a logical 
sense, a union member is providing for his 
own or his family’s higher education out of 
his own earnings, escrowed in a broad base 
calculated to serve other members at various 
stages of its continuous operation. 

3. Because the entire program is under the 
control of the trustees and their academic 
advisor, it was possible to replace the com- 
monly used competitive format for choosing 
scholarship recipients with a scholastic tal- 
ent search, in which test achlevement could 
be weighed against evident academic poten- 
tial not measured by arbitrary scoring 
methods. 

When the Scholarship program was de- 
clared effective by the applicable government 
authorities in 1959, contacts had already been 
established with “Adelphi University (then 
Adelphi College) in Garden City, Long Is- 
land. It was felt that the project should be 
undertaken with a local institution of high 
standing, though, as will be seen later, trans- 
fer features were built into the program for 
those whose educational goals required facili- 
tles not available at Adelphi. 

The Scholarship Fund has been function- 
ing since 1959 and has produced eight re- 
cipients of baccalaureate degrees as of June, 
1964. The program is under the close super- 
vision and administration of Dean William 
J. Condon, Dean of Students at Adelphi 
University. His recommendations, pertain- 
ing to the project as a whole and to the indi- 
vidual students, are made to the trustees 
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of the fund who, in turn, establish policies 
to guide Dean Condon in his administration. 

While the trustees of the Scholarship Fund 
and officials of Adelphi University view the 
program as one of the most forward-looking 
educational enterprises, they are also aware 
of its shortcomings in the realm of available 
tuition funds. Nevertheless, they feel that 
the concepts and technique developed here 
should be disseminated widely as a model 
for similar labor-management ventures and 
to encourage supplemental financial grants 
from suitable institutional sources. 


The question which this project raises 
in my mind, and should raise in the 
minds of industry, labor, and govern- 
ment leaders is this: If a local union 
with a membership of about 800 can op- 
erate this plan on a fringe contribution of 
one-half of 1 percent, what could a union 
with 80,000 members accomplish on the 
same basis? I believe this question war- 
rants some highly introspective answers. 
The project also merits the support of 
philanthropic foundations with educa- 
tional goals, specifically for testing the 
expansion of the Local 55 program to 
include more students or to provide post- 
graduate or other extended tuition. 


The New York Times on the National Arts 
Endowment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 29, 1966 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
the September 1, 1966, New York Times, 
Howard Taubman commends the Na- 
tional Arts Council and its chairman, 
Roger L. Stevens, for “their energy and 
breadth of vision.” 

At the time that we voted upon the 
appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior and related agencies, H.R. 14215, 
I stated on April 5, 1966, that I was a firm 
supporter of this National Foundation— 
see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at page 7296— 
which my predecessor, Hon. John V. 
Lindsay, had done so much to help 
create. 

The work and initial activities of the 
National Endowment for the Arts are 
well described by Mr. Taubman, and I 
commend his article to my colleagues: 
[Prom the New York Times, Sept. 1, 1966] 
ADVENTURESOME COURSE: ARTS ENDOWMENT’S 

Bot p, New Grants SHOW A WILLINGNESS To 

Take CHANCES 

(By Howard Taubman) 

It is too early to assess the ultimate 
value of all the grants that have been made 
by the National Arts Endowment, but it is 
not a bit too soon to commend its chairman, 
Roger L. Stevens, and his advisers, the mem- 
bers of the National Arts Council, for their 
energy and breadth of vision. The endow- 
ment is confounding the Cassandras who 
glumly prophesied that public funds would 
be spent on cautious principles and unad- 
venturous programs. The reverse has been 
true. The endowment has taken chances, 
brought quick help to worthwhile institu- 
tions in mortal danger, been hospitable to 
new ideas and to fresh approaches and has 
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been alert to the needs of the creators as well 
as to the performing artists. 

Seldom has a new government program, 
especially one so beset with possible booby 
traps, been implemented with so much 
imagination and dispatch. 

The arts endowment has elected to support 
a multiplicity of ventures in all the arts 
since it was approved less than 12 months ago 
by an act of Congress and received its initial 
appropriation. Some of these ventures no 
doubt will misfire or sputter like wet squids. 
But even the great foundations like the Ford 
and the Rockefeller, with all their prepara- 
tory staff work, have backed some egregious 
lemons. 

What is particularly notable about the 
latest grants announced this weck, in addi- 
tion to their wide range of interests, is how 
speedily and shrewdly Mr. Stevens and the 
Arts Council had adapted themselves to the 
problems of administering a government pro- 
gram in the arts. 

A PRACTICAL MANEUVER 

They clearly learned something from the 
way in which Congress last spring handled 
their budget requests and also from the 
methods of their sister group, the National 
Humanities Endowment. In both cases, 
bequests were reduced because substantial 
sums of the previous year’s appropriation had 
not yet been disbursed or allocated. The 
Humanities Endowment was cut to $2-mililon 
because it had an undistributed $2.5-mililon. 
It availed not to argue that plans for the 
use of the unspent $2.5-million were well 
advanced. 

Obviously, the arts endowment intends to 
avoid such mistakes. Some months ago it 
earmarked up to $500,000 for the establish- 
ment of laboratory theaters in three cities 
in cooperation with the Office of Education. 
But there has been time to set up only two— 
in Providence and in New Orleans. About 
$165,000 remained unallocated, 

Instead of waiting for a third project to 
come to fruition, which might take another 
year, Mr. Stevens and the Arts Council de- 
cided to help the New York Shakespeare Fes- 
tival and the National Repertory Theater im- 
mediately. Both groups are deeply involved 
in educational activities and deserve support. 

The Shakespeare Festival, guided by the 
fiery Joseph Papp, who rightly thinks that 
nothing in the arts is too good for the hum- 
blest audience, will receive an emergency 
matching grant of $100,000. It will thus be 
able to carry out commitments throughout 
the city that it might have had to cancel 
or curtail, 

The National Repertory Theater, which 
tours a number of plays of high quality across 
the land each season, will receive a matching 
grant of $75,000. As a result, it will be able 
to broaden its program for students, which 
includes half-price tickets for groups of 
10 or more as well as afternoon seminars and 
specially prepared material for classroom use. 


MEETING AN EMERGENCY 


The accent in both grants is the potential 
educational value of the activities of the 
New York Shakespeare Festival and the Na- 
tional Repertory Theater. The truth is that 
both organizations need financial support if 
they are to carry on to the limits of their 
capacities. The arts endowment is wise to 
respond to the basic need, 

There have been other examples, some 
widely publicized and some hardly noticed, 
of the endowment’s flexibility in meeting 
crucial situations. 

One such incident involved an ambitious 
production of Schoenberg's opera. “Moses 
and Aaron,“ which was being prepared last 
spring by the Boston Opera Company. The 
production ran into a financial crisis and 
Mr. Stevens was approached in desperation. 
He polled the Arts Council by telephone and 
within a few hours was able to offer a match- 
ing grant. The production of the opera, 
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though postponed to the fall, was thus as- 
sured, 

To Judge by the scope of the latest grants, 
which cover educational television, opera. 
theater, creative writing, chamber music and 
the visual arts, there is no lack of projects 
for the arts endowment to espouse. Early 
fears were expressed that the Government, 
seemingly in competition with the founda- 
tions, would run out of worthy programs and 
activities to support. 

These fears turn out to be Illusory. There 
are vast areas in this country and huge pub- 
lics with only the most rudimentary experi- 
ence in the arts. As they learn to know the 
enchantment and the power of the arts they 
will ask for more and better things, and 
there will be unlimited room for the Govern- 
ment, the foundations and private enterprise 
to make salient contributions. 


Dr. Douglas G. Trout Is Inaugurated as 
President of Tusculum College, Tuscu- 
lum, Tenn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 6, 1966 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day of this week, Dr. Douglas G. Trout 
was inaugurated as the 20th president of 
Tusculum College near Greeneville, 
Tenn. 

In the short time that Dr. Trout has 
been associated with the college, I have 
had the pleasure of working with him 
several times, and his dedication and en- 
ergy have been an inspiration for us all. 

I look forward to continuing to work 
with Dr. Trout, and I congratulate him 
on his inauguration. I am sure that un- 
der his direction, Tusculum College will 
continue to grow and thus ever be a great 
asset to Greene County, the State of 
Tennessee, and the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Greene- 
ville, Tenn., Sun and a report of the 
main address at the inauguration cere- 
monies by Dr. Edward B. Blackman, as- 
sistant dean of the university college and 
professor of higher education at Michi- 
gan State University. 

CONGRATULATIONS TUSCULUM COLLEGE AND 
Dr. TROUT 

Today Tusculum College officially inaugu- 
rates Dr. Douglas G. Trout as president. 
Since he has already served for approximately 
one year as president of this venerable in- 
stitution both faculty and friends have a 
good idea of the man and the type of ad- 
ministration which lies ahead. 

In a little more than one year, the number 
of the faculty has been increased by over 
sixty per cent over that of 1964-65 with an 
accompanying increase of 44 per cent in the 
number of earned doctorates represented 
therein. During the same period the student 
faculty ratio has improved from 22 to 1 in 
1964-65 to 15-to-1 in 1966-67. Significantly, 
the cost of instruction per student will have 
increased by nearly 100 per cent in the same 
period. The total budget of the college has 
increased nearly 100 per cent over what it was 
two years ago. 

Dr. Trout has put first things first. A 
strong faculty and curriculum were given 
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priority over buildings and other facilities, 
Now, that a base has been achieved we can 
look forward to expansion of the physical 
facilities and the student body. 

The people of Greeneville and Greene 
County are proud of this fine old college, its 
president, board of trustees, faculty and stu- 
dents. 

We predict a bright future for Tusculum in 
the years to come as it expands its service to 
the youth of this area. 

The many distinguished visitors on the 
Tusculum campus today who will participate 
in the official inauguration of Dr. Trout as 
president of Tusculum do honor to our be- 
loved institution and to our county. We 
welcome them and extend to them a cordial 
invitation to watch Tusculum grow in the 
years ahead. 


GREATER STRESS ON ARTS, MUSIC, LITERATURE 
URGED BY SPEAKER AT INAUGURATION CERE- 
MONIES 
Dr. Edward B. Blackman, Assistant Dean 

of the University College and Professor of 
Higher Education at Michigan State Univer- 
sity, stressed the higher wisdom as an intel- 
lectual enterprise, an aesthetic enterprise, 
and a moral enterprise, in the main address 
at the Inauguration of Dr. Douglas G. Trout 
as twentieth President of Tusculum College 
this afternoon. 

Dr. Blackman, who is a widely known edu- 
cator in the north, stressed to the audience 
that, “The role of the college is to encourage 
the student to probe, to examine, to explore, 
to ask questions, not to take for granted the 
beliefs he brings with him, but to subject 
them to critical inquiry.” 

What this means, in short, he said, is that 
we try to encourage the students to develop 
an attitude of open-mindedness, to be hos- 
pitable to innovation, to the novel, to the 
unfamiliar. 

In speaking of the higher wisdom as an 
aesthetic enterprise, Dr. Blackman said that 
the aesthetic has to do with music, art, lit- 
erature, and dance. The affective side of 
education has to do with feeling and emo- 
tion. In our western tradition, we have 
come to respect the intellectual side of man, 
but we are suspicious of displays, of emotion 
and feeling. 

“Our society has, I think, been very suc- 
cessful in teaching all of us to suppress, to 
repress, to postpone the gratification of de- 
sires, to put off to a later day the wishes for 
pleasure. It is not my intention to say that 
this is not good, but I think we have done it 
at the cost of sacrificing something else 
which is desirable and fundamental to man's 
nature.” 

He said, this is a plea In short for our 
colleges to place greater stress on the arts, 
on literature, on music, on the dance, and 
on the value of joy. 

Dr. Blackman's third point, Higher Wisdom 
as a moral enterprise, means “So much of 
life seems essentially harsh. It is so easy to 
hurt another person, so easy to damage & 
limb, so easy to destroy another life, And it 
isn't just physical; it is also physiological. 
It is so easy to damage the human person- 
ality. It is so easy to inflict scars that last 
for a long time and sometimes forever. 
Higher education has a responsibility to 
teach, not Just the intellectual and not just 
the aesthetic, but also the moral. 

“Our ibility to do this is related to 
the fact that the students whom we teach 
will be those who exercise power and in- 
fluence in the next generation. In their 
hands will ie the capacity to shape our so- 
ciety toward humane ends. Of all the goals 
of the higher wisdom, this last one, the moral 
dimension, is the most difficult to achieve. 
I think it inyolves, as Paul said in the Epistle 
to the Corinthians, a combination of faith 
(which is another way of saying commitment 
to humane values), hope, (which is another 
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way of saying that for all man's shortcomings 
he will in the end somehow triumph never- 
theless). 

“And it finally involves love. If love means 
anything in this context, it means compas- 
sion. It must mean deep, genuine concern 
for a better life for others. 

“And now as for me, I have the faith, the 
hope and the conviction that here at Tuscu- 
lum all who are engaged in the work of edu- 
cation will build an ever greater college under 
a strong faculty, a dedicated board of trus- 
tees, and a president, your twentieth presi- 
dent, who, I know respects the higher wisdom 
and has dedicated his life to furthering it. 
I join with all of you in wishing for him and 
his family good health and every success.” 


Columbus Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 7, 1966 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
world takes occasion on October 12 to 
mark the exemplary courage and deter- 
mination of Christopher Columbus, 
whose navigation and discoveries led to 
the exploration and the settlement of 
this great country. 

His work has been studied and classi- 
fied as more remarkable than in our 
own space age, which faces a challenge 
of exploration that is testing every sinew 
of our national capability. In the age of 
the Renaissance, when the brave and the 
adventurous of many nations were push- 
ing forward their travels into the un- 
known they employed the new found 
science of navigation, and yet it was 
often said: “What use is the science of 
navigation, if we do not know where 
to go?“ 

Columbus pressed and argued his 
plans. It was a characteristic not un- 
known to the world today that he was 
required to submit his proposal to the so- 
called Talavera Commission of learned 
men for review and to justify his require- 
ments. They held hearings in the year 
1486 and issued their report in the year 
1490, 4% years later. That commission 
judged that the promises were impos- 
sible and vain and worthy of rejection.” 
But he persisted and his voyages went 
down in history. 

But he himself commented on the 
values of his trip in a letter after the 
first voyage in which he said: 

For although men have talked or have 
written of these lands, all was conjecture 
without getting a look at it, but amounted 
only to this, that those who heard for the 
most part listened and judged it more a fable 
than that there was anything In it, however 


The way in which Columbus set his 
goals and reached them deserve recollec- 
tion as we near the date set for this ob- 
servance, and new understanding and 
praise for those men who brave the un- 
known, whether it was 1,500 years ago or 
in the difficult, complex world of outer 
space today. 
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Crime, a GOP Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 6, 1966 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM, Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared in the 
„ Daily News Wednesday, Oc- 
ober 5: 


Crime, A GOP Issue 


When elections are in the offing, the politi- 
cians go looking for issues and if there are 
none ready-made they try to make them. 

But the Republicans, at a strategy confer- 
ence in Washington, didn’t have to look very 
far to seize on crime as a “major” issue for 
this fall's campaign. In the sense that it is a 
national problem, crime has been an issue 
for a long time, and is becoming more of an 
issue every year. 

The real issue, tho, is not that crime exists, 
and is getting worse. Everybody knows that. 

The issue is: What to do about it. 

The Republicans say the people are “pro- 
foundly concerned.” And so they are. They 
say while the population was increasing 8 
per cent, crime increased 46 per cent. As the 
FBI has been saying. 

The Republicans say the Johnson Admin- 
istration has “accomplished nothing of sub- 
stance to date to promote public safety.” 
Well, crime goes on; more thieving, more 
murders, more rape, more assaults. 

So what do the Republicans propose to do 
about it? 

“The record demonstrates,” says the Re- 
publican Co-ordinating Committee, “we have 
always stood for vigorous and impartial law 
enforcement and for fair but adequate crimi- 
nal laws at all levels of government.“ 

That doesn't make the Com- 
mittee different from almost everyone elre, 
except criminals, 

Finally, the Republicans get down to this: 

“We accept the challenge and will provide 
the leadership necessary to bring genuine 
protection to the individual as well as to 
society in general,” 

That isn't much to bite into. The GOP is 
against all this sinning, but so is President 
Johnson. He says so. What the “profound- 
ly concerned” public is looking for is action, 
specifics which will make the streets and 
parks and highways and homes safe from 
marauders and killers and rapists. Whatever 
political group, or candidate, produces such 
specifics in a convincing fashion will have an 
issue—and it will make votes. 

The GOP is talking the right line. But 
before it can make crime a real issue it will 
have to get down to cases—do more than 
deplore what everybody is deploring. 

This is a nasty reflection upon the Re- 
publican position on crime and I am 
sorry that this respected newspaper 
would print such trivia. However, now 
that it has been printed, might I suggest 
to the newspaper just one way to answer 
oe editorial question “What to do about 

| 

We can do much about it if the ad- 
ministration will support legislation in 
the field of obscenity and pornography 
which is at the root of much of the 
crime in this country and is the cancer 
that spreads crime among our people, 
particularly our youth. In the 88th 
Congress I sponsored a bill that would 
deal effectively with obscenity, which 
passed the House of Representatives 
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overwhelmingly by a vote of 325 to 19. 
It moved to the Senate where it rested 
quietly in the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, even though I pleaded 
with the chairman to take action upon 
it. A year and a half ago, at the begin- 
ning of the 89th Congress, I again spon- 
sored and secured enactment by the 
House of Representatives of this bill, 
again by an overwhelming vote of 360 
to 21, and since April 1965, it has been 
resting as before in the Senate Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service, under 
the chairmanship of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. 

This bill would be especially effective 
in combating crime and reducing crime 
because it would go a long way toward 
keeping this smut out of the reach of 
our young people. Passage of the bill 
was even indirectly encouraged by the 
Supreme Court’s recent decision in the 
Ginzburg case. I thank the Members of 
the House of Representatives, and the 
House leadership who have overwhelm- 
ingly supported this legislation in the 
88th and 89th Congresses, even though 
the administration has opposed this leg- 
islation. 

So to you, Mr. Editorial Writer of the 
Washington Daily News, this is some- 
thing that can be done about crime, and 
this is something you should have been 
aware of and been helpful in accomplish- 
ing. 


A Tribute to the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America on the Occasion of 
Their 25th Anniversary 


P EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 7, 1966 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the enemies 
of tyranny are always welcome in the 
ranks of freedom’s army. The Ukrain- 
ian Congress Committee is consequently 
held in high esteem wherever freemen 
congregate and wherever the will to win 
prevails. 

Since the year of your organization, 
1941, the UCC has come to stand for 
many important things in the eyes of 
people all over the world. As critics of 
Russian expansionism, you have worked 
to convey the fact that the Ukraine is 
not by rights a part of Russia, and should 
by rights stand free and independent, 
As the friends of education, you have 
sponsored legislation drawing attention 
to the captive nations of Eastern Europe 
and to the need for extreme vigilance 
on the part of American foreign policy 
makers. 

Your efforts in behalf of establishing 
an American Freedom Academy are also 
highly commendable. A great need for 
such an institution is clearly in evidence. 
Confronted as we are by master prop- 
agandists, we well could take the time 
to educate a large body of our citizens in 
the field of propaganda devices and tech- 
niques. 
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The policy of Communist aggression, 
or imperiocolonialism, is one of great 
magnitude and cannot be halted without 
a concerted effort on the part of all the 
enemies of communism. 

As the friends of freedom you also are 
vitally concerned with the need for jus- 
tice and on that ground you fought and 
won the battle for a change in our im- 
migration laws, to the benefit of thou- 
sands of eastern Europeans who now can 
migrate to the United States. 

Your influence, as I see it, is beneficial 
all around, and your first 25 years have 
been decidedly well spent. 

May you do equally well by society in 
the years ahead. 


The Need To Prohibit Packer Feeding 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


Or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 6, 1966 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, today 
the House Livestock and Feed Grains 
Subcommittee completed hearings on 
H.R. 12115, a bill which I introduced to 
prohibit large-scale feeding of livestock 
by meatpacking firms and retail 
chainstores engaged in meatpacking 
operations, 

The Livestock and Feed Grains Sub- 
committee, of which Iam a member, also 
held 2 days of field hearings on this legis- 
lation at Des Moines, Iowa, during late 
April. 

On January 18, in introducing H.R. 
12115, I stated that livestock feeding by 
large meatpacking firms is a potential 
threat to the income of family farmers 
and endangers a free and competitive 
livestock market. 

Testimony presented to the subcom- 
mittee, both at Des Moines and here in 
Washington, confirms the fears ex- 
pressed in my statement of last January. 

I am now more convinced than ever 
that passage of this legislation is needed, 
and needed soon, to protect our family 
farm system and to avert destruction of 
an open, competitive livestock market. 

The American farmer is concerned to- 
day about packer feeding of livestock. 
The farmers in Iowa are concerned. And 
they have good reason to be worried. 

GROWTH OF PACKER FEEDING 

The farmer is concerned, first of all, 
because within the last decade there has 
been a definite trend toward increased 
packer feeding. In the last 10 years, the 
number of cattle fed by packers has more 
than doubled. 

Today, about 1 in every 10 cattle fed 
in the United States is fed either by a 
packer or by an interest closely associ- 
ated by a packer. 

In Iowa, the largest cattle-feeding 
State in the Union, packer feeding has 
been relatively limited. During 1964, 
for example, official reports show that 
only 15,800 head of cattle were fed by 
packers. 
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Just about a year ago, however, one 
meatpacking firm in Iowa announced 
plans to utilize packer feeding on a large 
scale, According to news reports of 
November 1965, the firm hoped to feed 
between 50,000 and 100,000 head of 
cattle annually within 2 years. 

And these plans for large-scale packer 
feeding, an unprecedented step in Iowa 
agriculture, were described by officials of 
the firm as only a pilot project.” 

From all available information, it 
seems certain that packer feeding in the 
United States and in Iowa will continue 
to grow unless it is checked by legisla- 
tion. In my judgment, there is an 
urgent need for legislation. 

TREND TOWARD VERTICAL INTEGRATION 


The farmer is concerned about packer 
feeding, second, because it is a form of 
vertical integration which would lead to 
the destruction of a free and open live- 
stock market. 

For many years, the buying and selling 
of farm products for a price on an open 
market has been the mainstay of the 
American agricultural structure. 

Our past history has shown that prices 
arrived at fairly, and made widely 
known, will serve as a sound basis for 
guiding both the production and mar- 
keting of agricultural commodities. 

This is the free enterprise system at 
work. It is a system that has provided 
equity for all concerned, including the 
independent producing farmer. 

But now there is a trend away from 
commodity pricing as the guiding mech- 
anism for our farm economy. This time- 
proven system is being replaced, in some 
areas, by central direction through large 
integrated combines. 

Already, the farmer has seen a free 
and open market disappear for certain 
other agricultural commodities. There 
was ample testimony on this point during 
the field hearings at Des Moines on H.R. 
12115. 

Today, the farmer no longer has free 
access to market outlets in the broiler in- 
dustry, since about 95 percent of that 
industry is owned or controlled by non- 
farm firms. 

And about one-third of egg production 
and about 70 percent of turkey produc- 
tion are now vertically integrated. In- 
creasingly, management decisions are 
being made by someone other than the 
farmer. 

Experience has shown that vertical in- 
tegration in any particular industry must 
be stopped in its early stages or it will 
not be stopped at all. 

Harold Breimyer, the agricultural 
economist, pointed this out in his recent 
book “Individual Freedom and the Eco- 
nomic Organization of Agriculture,” 
when he wrote: 

As integration, once begun, tends to be 
self-sustaining, any public policy to arrest 
it should be made early in the process. When 
integration has already gone far, it is difi- 
cult to influence it, let alone achieve a roll- 
back to a statue quo ante. 


Fortunately, insofar as the livestock 
industry is concerned, it is not too late. 
Packer-feeding has yet to reach a point 
where livestock production is under the 
firm grip of verticle integration. 
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But the handwriting is on the wall. 
Unless legislation to curb packer feeding 
is enacted in the near future, vertical in- 
tegration will prevail at the expense of 
the independent producing livestock 
farmer. 

A LEVER FOR ADDED MARKET POWER 


Finally, farmers fear packer feeding 
because it gives meatpacking firms the 
chance to use their own cattle as a lever 
to increase their power in the livestock 
market. 

Here, the immediate danger to the 
family farmer is that packer feeding will 
result in depressed livestock prices. It 
is now apparent, after hearings on H.R. 
12115, that this is a very real danger. 

During the field hearings at Des 
Moines in April, testimony was presented 
warning that packers could send cattle 
under their control to slaughter at 
strategic times and thus depress terminal 
market prices. 

The report of the National Commis- 
sion on Food Marketing, issued in June, 
also expressed concern about the effect 
of packer feeding on a stable and fair 
livestock market. The commission's re- 
port stated: : 

Packer ownership of cattle, whether in 
their own feedlots or custom fed for them, 
has caused concern about possible manipula- 
tion of cattle prices. The fear is that pack- 
ers owning large numbers of cattle may draw 
unusually heavily upon their own feedlots 
at particular times, thus de markets 
and permitting the packers to buy cattle at 
reduced prices for later delivery. The larger 
the volume sold through terminal markets, 
the less the likelihood is that such a practice 
Might be successful. Where packer feeding 
is high, careful scrutiny of procurement 
practices will be especially important to pre- 
vent price manipulation. 


My own view is that more than “care- 
ful scrutiny” is required, and that the 
threat of price manipulation of the live- 
stock market, endangering as it does 
farm income and our free enterprise sys- 
tem, should be removed by legislative 
action. 

Yesterday, the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture presented evidence to the Live- 
stock and Feed Grains Subcommittee 
showing that packer feeding can and has 
depressed livestock prices. 

The USDA, in its legislative report 
supporting H.R. 12115, pointed out that 
packer feeding provides individual pack- 
ers with a potential for reinforcing their 
market power. The report went on to 
Say: 

In our studies, we have evidence of mar- 
ket power at work. At one of our important 
livestock markets, packer-fed transfers to 
slaughter by a large packer depressed the av- 
erage weekly market price by as much as 25 
to 50 cents per 100 pounds when compared 
with prices at other markets. During a pe- 
riod when this packer's transfers of his own 
cattle varied from zero to over 1,000 head 
per week, each additional 100 head of packer- 
fed cattle slaughtered per week lowered the 
price 5.8 cents per 100 pounds. The market 
leverage exerted here is dramatically demon- 
strated in the fact that an equivalent 100 
head increase In salable cattle receipts at the 
public market had less than one-tenth the 
Price effect of packer-fed transfers. 


In short, at the current level of packer 
feeding, individual livestock feeders are 
already suffering adverse price effects. 
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As packer feeding grows, it is a safe bet 
that the family farmer will suffer even 
more, 

This is all the more reason, in my judg- 
ment, why passage of legislation to con- 
trol packer feeding should not be de- 
layed. 

SUPPORT FOR H.R. 12115 

The concern over packer feeding has 
been reflected in the widespread support 
H.R. 12115 has received from individual 
farmers, agricultural organizations, ter- 
minal market operators, and business- 
men with close ties to farming. 

Very frankly, I was pleasantly sur- 
prised last winter, shortly after intro- 
ducing the bill, when I began receiving 
letters and telegrams favoring it not only 
from Iowa but from many other points 
around the Nation. 

Three of the four major farm orga- 
nizations have gone on record urging its 
enactment, either during the Des Moines 
hearings or in the testimony just com- 
pleted here in Washington. 

In addition, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has recommended passage 
of H.R. 12115 with certain technical re- 
visions. The USDA report, filed with the 
House Agriculture Committee, says at 
one point: 

HR. 12115, if enacted, would be landmark 
legislation. It would be the first action 
taken to arrest the trend towards removing 
the production and marketing of farm prod- 
ucts from the hands of farmers as capital- 
investing, risk-bearing managerial entre- 
preneurs, and transferring them to the di- 
rect control of processing concerns. 


Nevertheless, there is opposition to the 
bill. No meatpacking firms testified at 
the Des Moines hearings, but represent- 
atives of the meatpacking industry ap- 
peared in Washington this week to op- 
pose H.R. 12115. $ 

This was hardly a surprise. The 
meatpacking firms do not want to see 
this legislation pass for the very simple 
reason that they do not want to lose the 
opportunity for continued and increased 
packer feeding, 


PRECEDENTS JUSTIFYING H.R. 12115 


This is not a radical piece of legisla- 
tion. Its overall purpose, in fact, is con- 
sistent with the language of previous 
legislation and with several important 
court decisions. 

H.R. 12115, for example, is consistent 
with the packer consent decree of 1920, 
which undid some vertical integration 
that had taken place earlier in the live- 
stock and meatpacking industry. 

The packer consent decree, reaffirmed 
by a Federal court as late as 1960, re- 
quired the five major packing firms to 
divest themselves of financial interests 
in a large number of areas affecting 
agriculture. 

It required the firms to give up con- 
trol of major stockyards and terminal 
markets, of terminal railroads adjacent 
to these stockyards, and of the principal 
market news media of that time. 

In addition, the packer consent decree 
restrained the five packing firms from 
engaging in the retailing of meats and 
groceries. 

The five packing firms agreed to the 
terms of the consent decree voluntarily. 
Eyen so, the decree was enforced only 
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after the Government continued to bring 
court action against the packers. Fi- 
nally, the decree was affirmed by the 
U.S. Supreme Court in 1931. 

This is an important point, since one 
witness at the Des Moines hearings on 
H.R. 12115 agreed that packer feeding 
was undesirable but argued against the 
bill on grounds that packers should be 
allowed to voluntarily stop the practice. 

Considering the history of the packer 
consent decree, it seems to me that the 
chances of a voluntary end to packer 
feeding are practically nonexistent, 

The purpose of H.R. 12115 is also con- 
sistent with the Packers and Stockyards 
Act of 1921, which it would amend. 

This act prohibits packers from en- 
gaging in all unfair or unjustly discrim- 
inatory practices, and also bans activi- 
ties which are done for the purpose or 
with the effect of manipulating or con- 
trolling prices. 

And, like the Federal antitrust laws, 
the Packers and Stockyards Act con- 
demns monopolies or activities which re- 
strain commerce. 

H.R, 12115, consistent with the Gov- 
ernment’s well-established antitrust pol- 
icies, is aimed at preserving the opera- 
tion of a competitive economic system in 
the livestock industry. 

At the same time, the bill recognizes 
that antitrust policies for agriculture 
must of necessity protect the small 
against the moderately large—not the 
moderately large against the giant, as 
with commerce and industry. 

In short, the bill would permit the 
small livestock feeder to survive without 
having the market leverage of moder- 
ately large packing firms exerted against 


PRESENT PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


In its present form, H.R. 12115 would 
curb large-scale packer feeding by means 
of three basic provisions. 

First, it would ban livestock feeding by 
meatpacking firms, or by retail chain 
stores engaged in meatpacking opera- 
tions, with more than $1 million in annual 
gross sales. 

Second, it would bar any officer or di- 
rector of such firms, or any owner of 
more than 5 percent of the stock in such 
a firm, from engaging in the livestock 
feeding business. 

Third, it would prohibit such firms 
from purchasing livestock for slaughter 
by means of feeding contracts with in- 
dividual farmers. 

The third provision is not intended to 
prohibit a meatpacking firm from enter- 
ing into a contract under which a farmer 
agrees to deliver livestock to the packer 
on a specified future date, provided the 
packer does not obtain control over feed- 
ing of the livestock by ownership or con- 
tract. 

Nor is the bill intended to restrict so- 
called marketing agreements between a 
farm organization, acting on behalf of 
its members, and meatpacking firms. 

SUGGESTED REVISIONS 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
while supporting the basic purpose of the 
bill, has recommended revisions that 
would utilize a different standard for 
controlling packer feeding. 
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The USDA proposal would limit meat- 
packing firms and retail chainstores en- 
gaged in meatpacking operations to 
slaughtering at ony one location during 
any one week no more than 100 head of 
cattle, 300 head of hogs, and 300 head of 
lambs fed by such firms. 

These slaughtering limitations would 
also apply to livestock fed by any officer 
or director of such firms, any person 
with more than 5 percent of the voting 
power or control of such firms, or any 
subsidiary or affiliate in which such 
firms have more than 5 percent of the 
voting power or control. 

In addition, these limitations would 
cover livestock purchased for slaughter 
by means of feeding contracts with in- 
dividual farmers. 

The slaughtering limitations, USDA 
has explained, would still hold packer- 
feeding operations below a level where it 
could be used to exert leverage on live- 
stock market prices. 

However, within these limitations, 
packers could feed livestock on experi- 
mental farms and officers, directors and 
owners of packing firms could continue 
to operate farms which they may have 
acquired as outside investments. 

In addition, the bill as revised would 
allow individual farmers to retain up to 
a 5-percent ownership in a packing firm 
without any restrictions on their live- 
stock marketing activities. 

Personally, I have no pride of author- 
ship in the language of H.R. 12115 as 
originally drafted, and I plan to give the 
revisions recommended by USDA close 
and careful study. 

But it is my firm belief that legisla- 
tion, no matter what its final technical 
form, is urgently needed to curb packer 
feeding and its treat to the family 
farmer and a free and competitive live- 
stock market. 


A Tribute to Leif Erikson, on the Occasion 
of Leif Erikson Day, 1966 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 29, 1966 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
week, the Nation celebrates the achieve- 
ments of Lief Erikson. The bravery of 
exploration is revered throughout the 
ages, and rewarded by the ringing 
praises of history. And of all the great 
explorers, no tribe can be said to have 
surpassed, in daring and audaciousness, 
the Viking heroes of the 10th and 11th 
centures, A.D. 

Many courageous sailors of Scandi- 
navian birth were involved in battle with 
the great unknown. Of these, the best 
remembered—the most honored by 
Scandinavians at home and abroad—was 
Leif Erikson, the outstanding mariner 
and adventurer of the Viking era, a hero 
of classic proportions. 


The father of Leif Erikson was Eric 
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the Red, a man of furious temper and 
great imagination. Banished succes- 
sively from Norway and Iceland for deeds 
of violence, he deserted the known world 
to roam the dark, mysterious northern 
seas, returning with news of wonders 
previously unobserved. In time, the son, 
Leif Erikson, would surpass his famous 
father, charting unknown regions even 
further west. 

The courage of the Vikings was truly 
phenomenal. President Johnson, speak- 
ing last month in honor of Leif Erikson, 
declared that: 

The Viking explorers of a thousand years 
ago left us an example of courage and daring 
that will never be forgotten. Their far- 
reaching voyages across frigid northern seas 
in small boats, guided by crude and primitive 
instruments of navigation, are a lasting 
testament to what man's bravery and deter- 
mination can achieve. 


The American rocket program of the 
current era can be said to stem from the 
Erikson tradition—a bold and grand 
tradition conceived by men of steel, to be 
followed by others of their kind. 

The name, Leif Erikson, shall stand 
forever as a symbol of courage in the face 
of mystery and danger—a hero among 
the heroes of all time. 


The OAS Turns a Corner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 7, 1966 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Or- 
ganization of American States deserves 
the appreciation of everyone in this 
hemisphere for the fine job it is doing in 
its peacekeeping role in the Dominican 
Republic. 


An analysis of the Organization’s new 
stature appeared as an editorial in the 
June 11, 1965, edition of Life magazine. 

I commend the editorial to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues: 

THE OAS Turns A CORNER 


There are troops patrolling the streets of 
Santo Domingo today wearing helmets 
marked “OEA.” The initials stand, in 
Spanish, for the Organization of American 
States; and these troops are part of the first 
peace-keeping force ever fielded by that or- 
ganization. Their presence, according to 
President Johnson in his assessment of the 
Several positive accomplishments of the U.S. 
intervention, “may be the greatest achieve- 
ment of all,” 

Even though the U.S. failed unilaterally to 
find a political solution in the Dominican 
Republic, getting the O. A. S. to commit itself 
was a remarkable piece of work. The troops 
(so far, over 1.500 men from four Latin Amer- 
ican countries) are welcome and will be use- 
ful in maintaining the cease-fire which the 
U.S. forces put into effect. They are even 
more welcome for their symbolic importance. 

In the past, the O. A. S. has often discour- 
aged even sympathetic diplomats. We're a 
bunch of guitar players, I’m sorry to say,” 
lamented one senior ambassador after a long, 
weary meeting recently. Afflicted with pro- 
cedural encumbrances, its deliberations have 
frequently bogged down in legalistic gar- 
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rullties, It also suffers from a bad case of 
chronic cross purpose. 

Unlike the U.N., which sprang more or 
less full grown into being at San Francisco 
in 1945, the OAS. represents the sum, or 
residue, of what one authority calls “a verl- 
table hodgepodge of organizations, resolu- 
tions, treaties, conventions, principles and 
procedures” stretching over roughly 150 years 
of hemisphere history. Technically, the 
term OA. S. applies only to the international 
organization set up after a meeting in 
Bogota, Colombia in 1948. However, other 
treaties—such as the one of Rio de Janeiro 
in 1947 and that signed in 1961 at Punta del 
Este, Uruguay, which launched the Alliance 
tor Progress—further define its powers and 
responsibilities. In general terms, the O.AS. 
is supposed to do three things: 1) protect 
American states against encroachment from 
outside the hemisphere; 2) prevent conflicts 
and mediate disputes between American 
states; 3) while preserving political ÜUberty. 
promote social and economic improvements. 

To achieve these laudable aims, the O. A. 
has a complex structure of organs and sub- 
organs capable mostly of causing delay. For 
practical purposes, the principal organ is 
the council, which sits in Washington per- 
manently and is made up of ambassadors 
from each of the 20 member states. The 
council is not meant to have any decisive 
function of its own, but it has sometimes 
found ways to act when it felt a collective 
sense of urgency. 

The fundamental difficulties of the O.A.S. 
turn upon the concept of Intervention. The 
traditional Latin American fear of U.S. inter- 
vention has confused efforts to deal with the 
prime foreign intervention—Sino-Soviet 
Communism, Although in 1948, 1954 and 
again in 1962 the O.A.S. equated Communist 
subversion with foreign aggression, it was 
only with the greatest difficulty that a two- 
thirds majority of members could be brought 
to vote sanctions against Communist Cuba. 

It is not surprising that many Latin Amer- 
icans reacted indignantly to the unilateral 
U.S. action in the Dominican Republic. It 
looked too much like a return to the Marine 
expeditions of 40 or 50 years ago, One am- 
bassador went so far as to describe the 
episode as a “Waterloo for the OAS.“ and 
the US. has been required to undertake a 
massive diplomatic effort to restore the or- 
ganization’s prestige and soothe abraded 
feelings. We needed the O. A. to validate 
and internationalize our intervention, In 
so doing it has demonstrated its own new 
willingness and ability to face realities. 

Some heckling has been heard. Both U.N. 
Secretary General U Thant and France's 
President Charles de Gaulle have, for differ- 
ent reasons, protested that peace-keeping is 
the sole prerogative of the U.N. Security 
Council. Similar arguments haye been of- 
fered before. But the U.N. Charter specifi- 
cally notes that it is perfectly all right for a 
regional organization to do a peace-keeping 
job, if done in a manner “consistent with the 
Purposes and Principles” of the U.N. The 
Dominican operation is the best sort of 
peace-keeping job. 

Having shown a willingness and ability to 
grasp such higher responsibilities, the O. A. S. 
deserves encouragement instead of carping. 
It naturally shares the inhibitions and tim- 
idities of its members and sometimes tends 
to magnify them, particularly the old fear of 
U.S. dominance. But it is rapidly growing 
out of this fixation. To deal with its real 
challenges—subversion and the confusion 
Subversion feeds on—the O. AS. must sim- 
plify and tighten up its machinery. It must 
also set up a permanent, relatively small but 
Swiftly mobile Inter-American Peace Force 
which can act as a fire brigade under O.A.8. 
control anywhere in the hemisphere. For 
this force there is already a model at hand. 
It is patrolling the streets of Santo Domingo 
right now wearing helmets marked “O.E.A.” 
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Questionnaire Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 5, 1966 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, as the 89th Congress draws to a close 
I would like to take note of the coopera- 
tion of the residents of my district in let- 
ting me have the benefit of their views 
during these past 2 years. Their letters, 
telegrams, telephone calls, and personal 
visits have enabled me, during the ses- 
sions of the Congress, to keep advised of 
the thinking at home on the matters 
pending before us here in Washington. 

Of particular help was the large re- 
sponse to my annual questionnaire. I 
first sent out a questionnaire in 1955, my 
first year in Congress, and it has grown 
in these 12 years from an initial response 
of 20,000 to over 55,000. This high re- 
turn, along with the other forms of com- 
munication during the sessions, permits 
close contact with the home district 
which would otherwise be impossible, and 
it strengthens the process of representa- 
tive government. 

I want to thank all those who have par- 
ticipated in their Government in these 
ways, and to report here the results of 
the questionnaire for the two sessions of 
the 89th Congress. 

The results follow: 

Questionnaire results, Ist session, 89th Con- 
gress (1965) 
[Results in percent] 

1. Are you in favor of a Government- 

supported medical care plan for the aged? 


Percent 
COS a a os erent seek emcee as eee ee 59 
be eal A Rg et I bm Sage ed Sy mnie ey Ee Pao 35 
Nan AAA TS 6 


If your answer to the above question was 
yves, please answer one of the following: 


Percent 
(a) Do you favor medicare financed by 


(b) Do you favor “eldercare” financed by 
matching Federal-State funds?_._. 40 


2. Do you approve a reduction in excise 
taxes this year? 


Percent 


4. Do you favor repeal of section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. which now permits the 
States to have right-to-work laws? 


Percent 
.... ——— TNS Neem 
BOF od atk EERE A rr A A, S 67 
Nc ia ee a 8 


5. Do you approve increased Federal aid to 


education? Percent 
ee — ————— 49 
1 (1 be Re 2 Ne SR a ie 45 


6. Do you favor my bill to raise the out- 
side income” Limitation from $1,200 to $2,400 
for those drawing social security benefits? 


Percent 
Bf ———————— eee: 89 
ß 9 
No answer 5 
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Questionnaire results, Ist session, 89th Con- 
gress (1965)—Continued 


| Results in percent] 


7. Do you support U.S. military activity in 
Vienam? 


Percent 
> CC i e 55 
N NN ³AA A 37 
No answer!. 8 
Questionnaire results, 2d session, 89th 


Congress (1966) 
| Results in percent] 


1. Do you support U.S. military activity 
in Vietnam? 


Wem Sa oe Sie eee 68 
SS daar gas hee a 24 
No anẽwe rr! 8 


2. Would you support an increased pro- 
gram for highway safety? 


3. Do you favor legislation to provide more 
humane treatment for laboratory animals? 


FFP 55 
e E E V S R N 36 
E S h AENA I IRRI K lain NKE SAN N A 9 


4. Should excise taxes on telephone bills 
and automobiles be reinstated? 


AB amiga — E E A 20 
TAS eS a peed bk hs nse E NT 78 
% eo oe i ee ena 2 


raised? 


TP A hE ES ee ae 51 
N Ae PS I ATEREA SE 44 
—. ew PES ae een hays Wee oe 5 


tinued? 


m a r O ͤ .. R See ID 30 
M RRO Sy a a SS A A ers 64 
INO RWOL nna 6 


7. Would you favor a change in the pres- 
ent 2-year term of office to a 4-year term for 
the U.S. House of Representatives if half of 
the Members were elected every 2 years? 


WON ies aera eb T 65 
S ĩ A -V... — 29 
TTT 6 


8. Do you support an increased U.S. effort 
in ocean research? 


bf ee SE . oe Sr eS 81 
ING) 43 A eE S Suk aCe ORon LN 15 
ING TS I eset dahs eg creat ote hs E 4 


Manion Forum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BUCHANAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 7, 1966 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently had the pleasure and privilege of 
participating in the weekly broadcast of 
the Dean Manion Forum. 

Dean Manion is one of the outstand- 
ing radio commentators of our Nation. 
He is dedicated to the preservation of 
our American heritage and our Consti- 
tution, and the defeat of Communist ag- 
gression at home and abroad. 

The Manion Forum is one of the most 
highly respected programs disseminating 
news and facts to the people of our 
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Nation, and is a trusted source of in- 
formation—not always readily available 
from other sources. 

forum conducted personally by 
Dean Manion reaches millions. It just 
completed 12 years of broadcasting on 
October 4 of this year with a record of 
more than 600 consecutive weekly broad- 
casts. Over 300 radio stations carry the 
program nationwide. 

I am including in my remarks the text 
of the Dean Manion Forum in which I 
participated on October 2, 1966. The 
subject is timely, and the broadcast in- 
cluded a discussion of a vitally important 
subject which I believe is of interest 
to my colleagues in the House. 

The following is the text of the broad- 
cast: 

[A Manion Forum, South Bend (Ind.) weekly 
broadcast No. 626, Oct, 2, 1966] 
GUERRILLA WAR IN AMERICA’S STREETS—Orrr- 

CIAL TESTIMONY REVEALS REDS PROVOKE 

Race RIOTS 


(By Hon. Joun H. BUCHANAN, Member of 
Congress for Alabama) 


Dean Manton. Congressman Jogw- H. 
BUCHANAN, of Alabama, believes that Com- 
munists have been and still are exploiting 
riots, bloodshed and racial hatred in all parts 
of the United States behind the mask of the 
civil rights movement. If he is right then we 
may be up against the same kind of Com- 
munist guerrilla war here at home that our 
soldiers are fighting in Viet Nam. I have 
asked the distinguished Congressman to ex- 
plain his conviction to the audience, and he 
is here at the microphone now to do just 
that. 

Congressman BucHanan, welcome back to 
the Manion Forum. Tell us just how much 
Communist Influence you believe is present 
in the civil rights movement. 

Congressman BUCHANAN. Ironically, Dean 
Manion, FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover and 
Communist Party boss Gus Hall have agreed 
that Communist activity has been present in 
the civil rights movement since its very in- 
ception. Mr. Hoover has pointed out that 
this is by no means a controlling influence. 
However, in January, 1964, U.S. Communist 
Party leader Gus Hall said: “Members of the 
Communist Party are very active in all of the 
Negro organizations engaged in the civil 
rights struggle.” 

And in late June of this year, during the 
Communist Party's national convention in 
New York City, Claude Lightfoot declared 
that the Party intends to move openly into 
the civil rights struggles. Lightfoot, a Negro 
and head of the Party in Illinois, stated: “We 
will allow no one in the civil rights move- 
ment or the white power structure to block 
such a move.” 

The evidence continues to mount that 
Communist Influence and infiltration are ex- 
panding rather than contracting within the 
civil rights movement in this country. Many 
of us have contended that the evil handiwork 
of Communists is reflected in the 
number of riots and outbursts of violence in 
our cities. 

During the Harlem riots in 1964, the Red 
Chinese-oriented Marxist organization, the 
Progressive Labor Party, was active on the 
scene. And now, solid evidence has been 
offered of Communist participation, and per- 
haps even leadership, in the July riots in 
Cleveland, Incidentally, in those riots four 
people were killed, 46 were injured and doz- 
ens of buildings were burned. 

Dean MANIon. Where do you find evidence 
to support this, Congressman? 

Congressman BucHanan. Here are the 
exact words of the special report of the 
Cleveland Grand Jury: 

“This Jury finds that the outbreak of law- 
lessness and disorder was both organized, 
precipitated, and exploited by a relatively 
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small group of trained and discipline profes- 
sionals at this business.” 

The report of this Jury, appointed to in- 
vestigate the riots, goes on to state: 

“They are aided and abetted, wittingly or 
otherwise, by misguided people of all ages 
and colors, many of whom are avowed be- 
lievers In violence and extremism, and some 
of whom also are either members of or offi- 
cers in the Communist Party.” 

There it is in black and white—“aided and 
abetted . .. by members of or officers in the 
Communist Party.” 

This Grand Jury report, by the way, was 
based on the testimony of 40 witnesses and 
took over two weeks to prepare. It is 17 
pages long, and is a carefully reasoned and 
documented analysis of who and what 
caused the Cleveland riots. The Jury Chair- 
man was Mr. Louis B. Seltzer, the editor of 
the Cleveland Press, who, I am advised, Is of 
the Liberal persuasion. 

Dean Manron. That seems to be pretty 
solid substantiating evidence. 

Congressman BucHanan. Most definitely. 
Nor can their warnings be dismissed. The 
Grand Jury report stated: 

“This Jury further believes that, even 
though what already happened is both re- 
grettable and tragic in every conceivable 
human aspect, there is a grave potentiality 
for repetition of these disorders, or others 
like them, occurring elsewhere in this 
community.” 

I believe, Dean Manion, that there is an 
equally grave possibility of severe disorders 
and riots occurring in other American cities 
as long as trained agitators and promoters of 
rebellion and anarchy are allowed to do their 
subversive work in relative obscurity and 
freedom. This is why I haye called for a 
Congressional investigation of what is hap- 

g to the civil rights movement. That 
is why I want the facts about Communist 
infiltration and influence to be brought out 
into the open where they belong. 

The time is most propitious for members 
of all sides to speak out against those who 
are trying to subvert the civil rights move- 
ment for their own un-American purposes. 
And the time is propitious also for those in 
high places—those public officials, those min- 
isters who have been encouraging civil dis- 
obedience and speaking of unjust laws that 
one need not obey—to change their language 
and begin to take the side of law and order 
and to combat subversion in the civil rights 
movement. 7 

LABOR UNIONS SET EXAMPLE f 

After all, Communist infiltration and pene- 
tration have never been tolerated by any 
major movement in the United States. For 
example, in the 1930's and 40's Communists 
attempted to penetrate the trade unions, be- 
Ueving that the American working man could 
be won over. The Communists erred badly; 
they never converted a significant number of 
American workers but they did succeed in in- 
filtrating and seizing control of a dozen trade 
unions in the United States. 

The reaction of responsible union leaders 
was swift and decisive. Communist-con- 
trolled unions were expelled from the CIO. 
American labor cleansed its ranks of those 
who had groomed it for a foreign power. 
And when American labor so acted, it 
strengthened itself, this country, and estab- 
lished a precedent for all other segments of 
our society if they should ever be confronted 
by a similar threat of subversion. Today, 
leaders of the civil rights movement should 
move decisively to cleanse their movement 
of all Communist taint and influence. 

Dram Manion. Some of these leaders have 
tried to do that, haven’t they, Congressman? 

Congressman BUCHANAN. Yes, some have 
warned their members of Communist at- 
tempts to infiltrate and direct their organi- 
zations, they have rejected co-operation with 
extremist elements and their siren song of 
“black power.” However, others have stated 
flatly that they will work with anybody. 
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They have raised strange banners, rarely 
seen in our free society, and they have opened 
the door wide to Communist penetration and 
infiltration. 

Of particular concern to many of us is the 
significant number of young people active in 
these new extremist groups and participating 
in such outbursts as the Cleveland riots, and 
who trained and disciplined and assigned 
these acts of violence and insurrection. Two 
men in particular were cited by the Grand 
Jury report—Lewis G. Robinson and Harlell 
Jones. Both men were connected in Cleve- 
land with, among other organizations, the 
Revolutionary Action Movement, RAM, us 
described by FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover is: 
“A highly militant, secretive organization 
following the Chinese-oriented Marxist- 
Leninist line, and believes in replacing the 
capitalist system with Socialism,” 

The means to this end of replacing capi- 
talism has been outlined by Phillip Abbott 
Luce, a former member of the Progressive 
Labor Party, the pro-Chinese Communist or- 
ganization in this country. Mr. Luce has 
written, “RAM envisions using the urban 
areas as a base of operations. Revolution- 
aries in RAM belleve that the black ghetto 
areas of our major cities hold the key to a 
successful guerrilla war. They specifically 
propose that black people be organized into 
small guerrilla units which would use the 
‘night to spread terror through the city.” 

Let me repeat that sentence, if I may, Dean 
Manion. “They specifically propose that 
black people be organized into small guerrilla 
units which will use the night to spread ter- 
ror through the city." Now isn't that exactly 
what happened in Cleveland and in many 
other American cities this summer? 

If one questions just how serious things 
have become, let him consider that in a 20 
day period this last July, eight U.S. cities 
were ripped apart by race riots or near riots. 
The riot total was seven killed, nearly 200 
injured, and property damage running into 
millions of dollars. The riots in Cleveland 
and elsewhere clearly suggest a blueprint 
for terror and destruction drawn up by or- 
ganizations like the Revolutionary Action 
Movement. 

Dean Manton. Other organizations were 
also active in the Cleveland riots, were they 
not? 

Congressman BUCHANAN. Yes, the Grand 
Jury also received evidence that leaders of 
the W. E. B. DuBois Clubs arrived in Cleve- 
land only a few days before the outbreaks. 
These DuBois Club leaders, according to the 
Grand Jury, made swift contact with the 
aforementioned Robinson and Jones and also 
with two leaders of the Communist Party 
in the Ohio Valley. Such co-operation was 
only natural because the W. E. B. DuBois 
Clubs of America happen to be the newest 
protege of the Communist Party, U.S.A. 

In October, 1964, FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover stated; “In its continuing drive to 
attract young Americans, the Communist 
Party, US. A., formed the new nationalist 
Marxist youth organization in June, 1964, 
the W. E. B. DuBois Clubs of America.” 
Since then the DuBois Clubs have become in- 
creasingly militant, calling for an end to 
U.S. bombing in North Viet Nam, the with- 
drawal of all American troops from Viet Nam, 
sponsoring training schools for young peo- 
ple and many other activities. The almost 
inevitable action by our Government came 
in March of this year when the attorney 
general asked the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board for an order requiring the DuBois 
Clubs of America to register with the attor- 
ney general as a Communist front organiza- 
tion. 

RIGHTS LEADERS SHOULD CLEAN HOUSE 


Dean Manton. The DuBois Clubs and the 
Revolutionary Action Movement appeared to 
work hand-in-gloye with the Communists in 
Cleveland, right? 

Congressman BUCHANAN. Yes, and who 
can say how many other riots they have in- 
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fluenced, directed, precipitated? Dean 
Manion, I have discussed some of the facts 
here on your program, many others are avall- 
able, All of the facts should be brought 
dramatically to the attention of the public 
so that the civil rights movement can be 
cleansed of subversive elements. I believe 
that a Congressional investigation by the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
would be the best way to help responsible 
civil rights leaders clean house. Futhermore, 
I and many others are deeply disturbed by 
the statements of the new breed of civil 
rights leaders—young firebrands like Stokely 
Carmichael, of the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee. 

Stokely Carmichael, you will recall, was 
recently arrested in Atlanta for allegedly in- 
citing a riot involving one thousand persons 
in this city known far and wide for its racial 
moderation, in which riots the mayor, who 
is a champion of Negro rights, was knocked 
to the ground while attempting to calm the 
crowd. The police chief of Atlanta stated, 
and I think many would agree with him, that 
the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Com- 
mittee ought now to be called the “Non- 
student Violence Committee.” And this, of 
course, is under the influence of its new 
leader, Stokely Carmichael, or Floyd Mc- 
Kissick of the Congress of Racial Equality. 

I wonder just how many Negroes are 
listening to Carmichael? He has put the 
matter of “black power“ very simply for his 
followers: "Negroes certainly see that this is 
the richest country In the world and they 
want to share in the wealth, and the feel- 
ing, whether or not the white press likes 
this, whether or not the white Liberals like 
it, is that if Negroes cannot enjoy part of 
that dream they are going to burn the coun- 
try down.” Carmichael said that, by the 
way, iu an interview in the National Guard- 
ian, the leading Marxist Journal in this 
country. 

At a news conference here in Washing- 
ton, D.C., Stokely Carmichael was asked if 
“black power” was based on non-violence. 
He answered the question with a question. 
“Can you have power without violence?“ 
And at CORE’s annual convention this past 
summer, its new head, Floyd McKissick, 
stated; “Non-violence in this country may be 
Christian but it is un-American.” I ask you, 
can anything be more warped or distorted 
than to say that non-violence is un-Amer- 
ican? Can anything be more calculated to 
incite and encourage violence? 

Dean Manion. I can't imagine a more in- 
flammatory statement than the one you 
just quoted. 

Congressman BUCHANAN. What a tragedy 
it would be if millions of good, law-abiding 
people should be hurt by a willful band of 
young extremists who are unwilling to listen 
to older, wiser heads and to learn from the 
textbook of history. Goodwill, progress and 
understanding have now been placed in jeop- 
ardy because a small number of extremists 
and militants are accepting the help and as- 
sistance of anybody, including Communists, 
and are advocating any means, including 
violence, 

It is to prevent this tragedy, it Is to bring 
about the full proof about extremists and 
subversives in civil rights, it is to prevent 
more and more riots and violence that I will 
continue to press for a Congressional investi- 
gation of Communist and extremist influence 
in the civil rights movement in America. 
Nor just for the sake of a movement but for 
the good of the Nation. 

Dean Manion, Thank you Congressman 
Joun H. BUCHANAN, of Alabama, I think we 
should have this Congressional investigation 
that you propose. It just might disclose 
that we are fighting our anti-Communist war 
on two bloody and destructive fronts; one in 
Viet Nam, the other in the streets of our big 
cities, If this is so, the American people 
had better know it now—before it's too late! 
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Mission of the Rural Development Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 10, 1966 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following speech 
by Earl Hogan, State director of the 
Rural Community Development Service. 
The Rural Development Service assists 
residents of rural communities in study- 
ing and utilizing the facilities and re- 
sources of their locales, thus enabling 
residents to make responsible decisions 
as to how they want to develop their 
communities. 

Mr. Hogan, a former Ninth District 
Congressman, has given us a graphic ac- 
counting of the mission of the Rural 
Community Development Service. And 
he shows us how that service can—and 
is—overcoming some of the great prob- 
lems in revitalizing rural America. 

His excellent speech, before the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council of Southern 
Indiana Workshop, follows: 


COUNCIL SOUTHERN INDIANA WORKSHOP, 
Sr. PauL LUTHERAN CHURCH, CORTLAND, 
IND., SEPTEMBER 19, 1966 

The mission of the Rural Community 
Development Service is to help people in 
rural communities to overcome the “gaps in 

ty” that handicap children and 
their parents, and which deprive the old 
people of a decent level of comfort and 
security. 

Here are some of the “gaps in opportunity” 
that afflict the people of the Nation’s farms 
and their neighbors in rural communities: 

Gross farm income is reaching an all time 
high this year. Net farm income will be 
higher this year than in any year since the 
war in Korea. Even so, the disposable in- 
come per person of the farm population is 
only about 60 percent of the average received 
by the nonfarm population. Fewer than 
400,000 farmers—only 1 in 9—earn a wage 
for their labor comparable to that of skilled 
industrial wage earners—about $2.50 per 
hour—after allowing for only a 5 percent 
return on their investments. 

The proportion of families living In pov- 
erty is twice as high in rural communities 
as in the cities and suburbs, Less than one- 
third of the Nation’s total population lives 
in rural communities, yet almost half of the 
families with incomes below the poverty line 
live there. One out of five of the million 
children born in rural America each year is 
born into a family living in poverty. 

The average adult rural male is about 2 
years behind the national average in time 
spent in school. 

Only 80 percent of rural high school 
seniors go on to college, compared to 50 per- 
cent of the high school seniors in urban 
communities, 
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Children in rural families receive only one- 
third as much service time from doctors and 
dentists as urban children. The death rate 
of children ages 5 to 14 is 50 percent higher 
in rural communities than in urban areas. 
The rural death rate is double the urban 
rate for young people ages 14 to 24. 

Unsanitary water supplies and unsafe 
waste disposal facilities create serious and 
chronic health hazards in many rural com- 

unities. 

e number of accidental deaths from 
farm machinery is one and half times as 
great as the number of deaths resulting from 
machinery in urban industry. Yet emer- 

services, including ambulances, are 
often inadequate or completely non-existent 
in rural areas. 

When underemployment is taken into ac- 
count, about 13 percent of the rural adult 
male labor force is idle. This rate of rural 
unemployment equivalent is more than three 
times the national unemployment rate. 

There are more inhabited houses in rural 
communities that are not fit to live in than 


in rural communities as in urban centers. 
There is real and deep concern among the 
e of rural America for their rural com- 


It is a move- 
ment supplemented and by the 
various agencies of the t of Agri- 


The alms of the rural areas development 
movement can be stated as follows: 

To preserve and strengthen the family 
farm system of agriculture. 

To increase the income of rural people and 
eliminate the causes of underemployment in 
rural areas. 

To make continuous and systematic efforts 
to eliminate the many and complex causes 
of rural poverty. 

To expand rural job opportunities through 
loans, grants, technical services, and training 
programs that create new factories, stores, 
trades, recreational enterprises, crafts, and 
services of all kinds. 

To strengthen and expand opportunities 
for rural cooperatives. 


To provide technical and financial assist- 
ance necessary to conserve, use, and develop 
soil, water, forest, fish and wildlife, and open 
spaces around our metropolitan centers. 

To help rural people to improve existing 
community facilities and, where needed, to 
build new ones so that they have pure water 
supplies, first-rate schools and hospitals, ade- 
quate streets and roads, and other services 
that must be standard for a community to 
be truly modern. 

To develop new and improved opportu- 
nities for creative and satisfying rural life, 
work and recreation for all who choose it. 

Since the beginning of the Rural Areas 
Development program here in southern In- 
diana you can see first hand results of ac- 
complishment, To list a few: Bata Shoe 
Company, Salem, Indiana, 600 jobs; Indiana 
Glass and Sand Company, Elizabeth, In- 
diana, 50 jobs; Borden Cabinet Company, 
Borden, Indiana 375 jobs; Tell City Airport, 
Tell City, Indiana; Milan Water System, 
Milan, Indiana, 70 jobs; North Vernon Build- 
ing Company, North Vernon, Indiana, 117 
jobs; Storrs Wood Products Co., Spencer 
County under construction, 65 direct jobs. 
I could list many more. Rural Water Sys- 
tem (as of March 31, 1966): 31 water systems 
in operation, 32 loan commitments made, 
29 project reports in process, 38 system feasi- 
bility studies in process. These loans and 
grants are being made by the Farmers Home 
Administration. Forest Service 67 picnic 
areas, 17 small water ponds for wild life and 
fishing, and 3 camping areas in Hoosier Na- 
tional Forest, consisting of 53 family units. 

Unemployment in Evansville area was as 
high as 18 percent in the spring of 1961. 
Today it is less than 3 percent. Most of 
the counties in southern Indiana was about 
€ percent. Twenty-one counties were desig- 
nated as Redevelopment Areas under the 
Area Redevelopment Today only 
8 are eligible for commercial and industrial 
loans; none are eligible for public works 
under the Economic Development program 
which supercedes RA. With the latest 
unemployment figures in the state at 2.7 per- 
sete we still have certain areas which need 

p. 

All counties in southern Indiana and most 
of the counties in the state have organized 
Community Action Committees under the 
Economic Opportunity Program. Most of 
the counties are organized into multi-county 
units and have hired a director and have 
programs under way. To list a few: L. O. 
W. Economic Development Corp. (Lawrence, 
Orange, Washington Cos.), Southeastern In- 
diana Economic Opportunity Corp. (Dear- 
born, Ohio, Ripley, Switzerland Cos.), Lin- 
coln Hill Development Corp. (Crawford, Har- 
rison, Perry, Spencer Cos.), Bartholomew, 
Brown, Jackson Cos., Ohio River Valley Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Corp. (Jennings, Jeffer- 
son, Scott Cos.) ete. Projects that have been 
developed by local CAP: Head Start, Im- 
provement in Production for Livestock Pro- 
ducers, Adult Basic Education, Neighbor- 
hood Youth Program, Nelson Amendment 
Programs, etc. 

Dr. E. W. Mueller, Secretary, Rural Work, 
National Lutheran Council is a member of 
the National Advisory Committee on Rural 
Area Development. Dr. Mueller has been an 
outstanding member of this committee which 
advises the Secretary of Agriculture on how 
Rural Areas Development should function. 
Dr. Mueller was one of the first members 
appointed in 1961 and is still a member of 
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this committee. The Rural Areas Develop- 
ment concept was initiated by 

Freeman in March 1961 and in June 1961, the 
office of Rural Areas Development was 
created. 

President Johnson, in his to Con- 
gress on February 4, 1965, pledged energetic 
action to insure that full equality of op- 
portunity is made available to all the people 
who live in rural America. In the same mes- 
sage, the President announced the forma- 
tion of the Rural Community Development 
Service. Secretary Freeman in carrying out 
the President's pledge, created the new 
agency, Rural Community Development 
Service in the Department of Agriculture 
which absorbed the personnel and function 
of the Office of Rural Areas Development. 
The Rural Community Development Service 
goals are: 

First, our alm to provide “one-stop serv- 
ice” to rural people who are seeking help 
from their Federal Government. 

Our goal is to make available to any rural 
resident or community leader, in the regular 
USDA field office located in his home county, 
Tull and explicit information about any pro- 
gram of the Federal Government for which 
he is eligible, together with whatever assist- 
ance he needs in order to assure that his ap- 
plication for services will receive considera- 
tion that is fully equal to that accorded to 
other citizens. 

“One-stop service” to the rural citizen and 
community leader will mean that the De- 
partment of Agriculture will take the re- 
sponsibility for determining what federal 
service is available to help him cope with 
his problem, and advising him of the pro- 
cedure that is necessary in order for his ap- 
plication to receive fair consideration. In 
this way, USDA will provide for the rural 
citizen and community leader the kind or 
professional assistance in coping with “gov- 
ernment red tape” that urban citizens and 
urban community leaders usually can obtain 
through their paid staffs of specialists and 


Secondly, RCDS will “follow up“ and ex- 
pedite the processing and consideration of 
applications for assistance from rural com- 
munities. 

This will be carried out through informal 
Maison between Robs and the responsible 
agency. Its purpose will be to achleve treat- 
ment of applications from rural sources 
equal to that accorded to those from urban 
communities having the assistance of their 
own paid professional staffs. 

Third, the Department of Agriculture will 
be more able to plan for better coordinated 
and more comprehensive solutions to the 
problems of rural residents and rural 
communities. 

This will result in an immediate conveni- 
ence to the rural resident or community 
leader. He will be able to identify the gov- 
ernment services he needs simply by describ- 
ing the problem he has instead 
of being confronted with an array of seem- 
ingly disconnected agencies, each dealing in 
a fragmentary way with the problem. 

We propose to develop plans for “packages 
of programs” which will combine services 
originating from the various agencies of 
USDA as well as other branches of the Fed- 
eral Government. These services would be 
coordinated in such a way as to deal in a 
comprehensive manner with problems of the 
EA TA or the rural community. 

In way, a variety of programs can be 
T ee thes ed reinforct each other, 

im: 
citizens’ problems. F 
THE ROLE OF THE CHURCHES 

Many churches are cooperating in rural 
areas development. They have a distinct 
and unique contribution. Church leaders 
share information, provide hope, and en- 
courage enough self-confidence to help peo- 
ple act individually and collectively to solve 
some of their economic problems. 
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Historically the church has stressed the 
importance of each individual and has un- 
dertaken constructiye efforts to help each 
person develop and use his capabilities fully. 

Church leaders—pastors and laymen—are 
deeply concerned over low income, under- 
employment, and the crippling effects of 
poverty on human personality. These con- 
cerns and the national interest call for pro- 
grams which will enlarge opportunities for 
adequate incomes and satisfactory levels of 
living, either on or off the farm, as the sound 
basis for wholesome growth. 

Churches in America are rooted not only 
in ethical problems, but in social problems 
as well. They have a natural interest in 
rural areas development. 

When the role of the church Is understood, 
the church has no difficulty in relating it- 
self to agencies and institutions of society 
which help needy people and develop human 
and natural resources. 

WHAT THE CHURCH CAN DO 


Here are some of the ways churches, 
through lay leaders and pastors, can assist: 

Basic to the success of RAD is a construc- 
tive attitude on the part of the individual 
citizen in the local community. The 
churches in town and country are in a 
strategic position to develop this attitude. 
Here lies one of their potential major con- 
tributions. 

Lay leaders and pastors can help organize 
and serve on county, area, and State Rural 
Areas Development committees. 

The Extension Service has the responsi- 
bility for providing educational leadership to 
rural areas development committees in 
counties, areas, and States. These commit- 
tees are made up of local leaders and include 
representatives from: Farmer cooperatives, 
farm organizations, church groups, civic or- 
ganizations, labor, business and industry, ed- 
ucation, health, and economic development 
agencies. 

Church leaders can teach courses, conduct 
leadership, schools, help make surveys, and 
conduct tours to develop an awakened peo- 
ple, better prepared to carry out leadership 
roles in specific activities. 

In working with 4-H Clubs, Boy and Girl 
Scouts, FFA groups, and other youth groups, 
pastors can encourage the young people to 
include a wider coverage in their existing 
programs or help start new groups to better 
meet the needs of young people who have 
been neglected in the past. 

Pastors can discuss the relation of church 
and RAD with their lay leaders and encour- 
age them to participate in it as an oppor- 
tunity to share responsibility in community 
development. 

By providing constructive criticism as it 
develops, the church can make a significant 
contribution. 

Rural Areas Development may bring new 
issues and changing values. Laymen and 
Pastors can help bring understanding and 
guide people through the changes the com- 
munity is experiencing. 

The church can use its media of communi- 
cation In many ways to assist in rural areas 
development. : 


Desegregation Guidelines for Franklin, 
Va., Public School System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 10, 1966 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Checkmate or Stale- 
mate?” published in the Tidewater News, 
Southampton, Va., of September 19, 1966. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHECKMATE OR STALEMATE? 


Checkmate or stalemate, that is the ques- 
tion. Now that the cards are on the table. 
a seeming impasse between HEW and the 
city school board has been reached. 

The Franklin school system has been de- 
clared “not in compliance” with, as one 
school board member put it, HEW’s 1965 de- 
segregation guidelines, With the school year 
well underway, they aren’t planning to do any 
more. HEW says what's been done is not 
enough and has offered more suggestions on 
how the city can reach compliance. In broad 
terms they say the ciy must use some method 
other than freedom of choice as a basis for 
the assignment of students and faculty. And 
they want these changes now, this term. 
Apparently HEW has forgotten what that E 
in their initials stands for. 

The atmosphere this department has cre- 
ated doesn't seem conductive to constructive 
progress either. When HEW notified local 
Officials that they were coming for a second 
visit, one of them reportedly said, “We're 
going to have to see what we can do to ham- 
mer you into compliance.” 

When the school board pointed out in last 
Thursday's meeting that freedom of choice 
was the democratic way to handle student 
assignments, the HEW spokesman reportedly 
had an interesting answer, “We believe in the 
democratic way as long as it gets the de- 
sired results.” At this point our school board 
may have wondered which country they were 
really in. 

In any event the major question is where 
these events will lead. Has this most recent 
HEW stand checkmated the public school 
system in Franklin? In the opinion of many, 
it has not. 

It seems that one of the ways out of the 
situation would be to have the 20 percent 
of Hayden High School students taking a 
college preparatory curriculums (about 70) 
assigned to the new Franklin High School 
at some time in the future. Hayden would 
then be converted Into a vocational and trade 
type school. Apparently this would meet 
with HEW approval. 

This latter is pure speculation, of course. 
and no such steps are in the making at this 
time. 

As things stand now, it's a standoff. No 
one's even sure who has the next move. 
From now on, no news from HEW will be 
good news.—D.W. 


Federal Property Holdings Should Bear 
Local Property Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 10, 1966 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the country there is a great deal of 
federally owned property being improp- 
erly used and causing unnecessary hard- 
ship on various local and State govern- 
ments. These Federal landholdings 
often cause economic problems in the 
locale in which they are situated because 
they erode the tax base of the area. On 
the other side of the coin, precisely be- 
cause these Federal landholdings are not 
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gubjected to the economic discipline of 
local governmental taxation, they are 
often not utilized to their highest poten- 
tial 


Last May the Subcommittee on Fed- 
eral Procurement and Regulation, of the 
Joint Economic Committee, issued a re- 
port calling attention to this problem 
and recommending the appointment of a 
high level commission or committee to 
identify such Federal properties and to 
recommend their proper utilization. To- 
day I am inserting in the Recorp an 
excellent editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Star of September 21, en- 
titled “Bolling’s Future“ pointing out 
under utilization of the Bolling-Anacos- 
tia area. I wrote to the editor of the 
Star commending him on the editorial 
and suggesting further thoughts for his 
consideration. The editorial and my let- 
ter follow: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Star, 
Sept. 21, 1966] 
Boitiine’s FUTURE 


The language in the new military con- 
struction act prohibiting any use of the Boll- 
ing-Anacostia area for urban renewal pur- 
Poses until 1971 is a senseless, capricious re- 
striction, which Congress should never have 
approved, But the provision was enacted, 
leaving President Johnson the choice of ac- 
cepting it or vetoing the entire billion-dollar 
construction measure. Faced with this de- 
cision, the President found a third way out. 

He has made plain, in signing the bill, that 
he does not share the narrow view of Rep- 
resentative Rivers, the House Armed Services 
Committee chairman, that the military 
should retain control over land clearly excess 
to its needs, He instructed that urban re- 
newal planning for the area proceed as rap- 
idiy as possible in order to determine the 
land's “best use.” And if that use cannot be 
carried out within the limits of Rivers’ re- 
striction, he sald, “I shall not hesitate to 
request and work for a change in the law.” 

Well, there is no doubt that the President 
will be called upon to do just that. The 
military, as it happens, is in complete agree- 
ment with the city’s planners that a sub- 
stantial portion of the old airfield should be 
developed, in accordance with an urban re- 
newal plan, primarily as a residential com- 
munity. 

The absence of a completed plan, however, 
has proved to be a severe detriment in trying 
to sell that sound idea. While pleading with 
Congress to reject the Rivers ban, for ex- 
ample, Washington's official and civic leaders 
were handicapped by their inability to say 
precisely what the plan would provide. 
Moreover, some civil rights leaders, perhaps 
for purposes of simplification, have spoken 
of the re-use broadly in terms of “public 
housing.” That is not the idea at all. The 
premise on which the planners are proceed- 
ing is that the new community will provide 
@ broad range of various types of housing, 
and possible major public uses as well. 

There is a danger now, in view of the 
moratorium, that the planning effort may 
relax. It must not, Even given the normal 
problems and ineptitudes of the planning 
process in Washington, there is no reason 
why a definite plan for the area should not 
be in hand within a year. The aim should 
be to present it to the next Congress—ac- 
companied by the President's promised re- 
quest for a change in the law. 

Ocroser 6, 1966. 
Eprror, 
The Washington Star, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Sm: Your excellent editorial of Sep- 
tember 21, 1966, entitled “Bolling's Future” 
renders a distinct public service in high- 
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lighting an acute and growing economic 
problem facing local and state bodies. These 
bodies suffer fiscal difficulties aggravated in 
part by the erosion of the tax base by the 
Federal government which holds numerous 
poorly utilized pieces of potentially valuable 
real property throughout the nation. 

The Subcommittee on Federal Procure- 
ment and Regulation of the Joint Economic 
Committee, on which I serve under the 
Chairmanship of Senator Paul H. Douglas of 
Illinois, issued a report in May, 1966, calling 
attention to this problem, and recommend- 
ing that a high level committee or commis- 
sion be appointed, first, to identify all such 
federal properties, and, second, to recom- 
mend their highest public use under current 
circumstances. 

Undoubtedly the tax base can be greatly 
helped by this recommendation, federal ex- 
penditures reduced and the general economy 
strengthened. 

A further thought worthy of serious con- 
sideration would be to make Federal prop- 
erties subject to local taxation as was done 
under the RFC Act in order to help local 
bodies which render police, water and other 
services to Federal agencies. But perhaps 
more importantly to exert a fiscal pressure 
to insure that unneeded Federal properties 
be declared excess. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS B. CURTIS. 


Threat to Peace in Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 10, 1966 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the cur- 
rent issue of Prevent World War OI— 
No. 68, summer 1966—published by the 
Society for the Prevention of World War 
III, Inc., 50 West 57th Street, New York, 
N.Y., contains an article by Joseph B. 
Schechtman on the formation of an il- 
legal guerrilla army being formed in the 
Middle East for the purpose of invading 
Israel. I ask unanimous consent to have 
this informative article printed in the 
Appendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A DANGER TO PEACE 
(By Joseph B. Schechtman) 

There ls a man on the top level of orga- 
mized Arab belligerency, a man to watch. to 
watch closely and apprehensively. He is 
Ahmed Shukairy, head of the “Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization” (PLO). Some stu- 
dents of Arab affairs are inclined to compare 
him with the former Mufti of Jerusalem. 
But, without downgrading Haj Amin el- 
Husseint's sinister record, there is every rea- 
son to believe that Ahmed Shukairy is, cur- 
rently, a much more menacing and explosive 
figure on the Middle East scene. He is 
emerging as a successful heir to the Mufti's 
self-bestowed title of “Mr. Palestine.” 

Amin el-Husseini is now an old man—in 
his late seventies—a has-been who had the 
misfortune of always betting on the wrong 
horse: on Iraq's Rashid Ali in 1941, on Mus- 
solini and Hitler in 1941-1945, on Nasser in 
the fifties, on Iraq's Kassem in 1960-1963. 
The first three of these patrons proved to be 
manifest failures; the fourth, Nasser, found 
the Mufti “incompatible” and expendable. 
In his latest (since 1962) refuge, Syria, he 
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became the personal protégé of President 
Amin al-Hafez, receiving a yearly subsidy of 
$560,000, plus unspecified sums provided by 
military intelligence for his personal upkeep 
and that of his followers in other Arab capi- 
tals. When Hafez was put out of power, the 
allowance was cut off and the Mufti was ad- 
vised to leave the country. He is now once 
more a “displaced person,” again on the move, 
without a tangible prospect of finding a base 
of operation in another Arab country. 

Shukairy is much younger (born in 1908 in 
8 eens of a maverick than the 

„he however, been placing his po- 
litical bets much more prudently. At an 
early stage of his career, in 1946, he joined 
the Mufti’s Palestine Arab Higher Committee, 
though his father was a leading figure in the 
party of Nashashibi, the arch rival of the 
Husseinis, and his brother, Dr, Anvar, was 
murdered by the Mufti’s henchmen. After 
the establishment of the State of Israel, 
Shukairy became something of an interna- 
tional Arab,” successively various 
Arab governments. In 1949 he was listed as 
a member of the Syrian Delegation to the 
United Nations Palestine Conciliation Com- 
mittee. Late in 1951, he was nominated as 
Assistant to the General Secretary of the Arab 

„and in 1953-1957 served as Syria’s 
delegate to the United Nations; he was 
awarded Syrian citizenship, but kept his 
“Palestinian nationality.” 

In 1957, Shukairy resigned from his posi- 
tion with the Arab League, having received 
(according to the Egyptian paper Achar Sa'a 
of January 15, 1958) 3,500 Egyptian pounds 
as severance pay; the Beirut daily El Chayat 
later (September 25, 1963) reported that he 
had become “very rich” as a result of profits 
deriving from his efforts for the “cause of 
Palestine.” 

The year 1958 found Shukairy Saudi 
Arabia's Minister of State in charge of United 
Nations Affairs and a delegate to the United 
Nations, where he became notorious for his 
mammoth, long-winded and vitriolic dia- 
tribes against Israel, Zionism and the United 
States. He was actively promoting the 
Mufti's line that it was, in the first place, 
for the Palestinian Arabs themselyes, and 
not for the Arab States, to bear the burden 
of “reconquering their stolen homeland” and 
that a “Palestine Army must be created, 
trained and armed to be the vanguard of 
the Arab forces which will march to regain 
Palestine.” 

Iraq's Premier Kassem fully endorsed this 
scheme, which was at that time opposed by 
Egypt's Nasser; an anti-Nasser alignment, 
comprising, in addition to Iraq, Saudi Arabia 
and Jordan, took shape in 1962. 


ing a tour of the Jordan-annexed slice of 
Palestine’s western bank, he was feted as an 
Arab national hero. 

The Jordanian press prominently displayed 
reports on Shukatry’s speeches, conveniently 
forgetting that only two years prior to his 
visit the political commentator of the official 
Amman Radio had contemptuously dis- 
missed him as “an old tale-spinner from 
Acre,“ while some newspapers irrelevantly 
disclosed that he was “the son of a Negro 
mother” who should “return to the Negro 
female slaves of Saudi Arabia.” Addressing 
mass meetings in Nablus, Hebron and several 
refugee camps, Shukairy told his audiences: 

“We have given up any hope for a peaceful 
solution of the Palestine issue by the United 
Nations. The new deal policy I am working 
out with the Jordan Government is one de- 
pending upon ourselves only. 

“We shall draw up a well-conceived plan 
to liberate the plundered fatherland in stages 
by recruiting the Arabs’ entire financial and 
economic resources to this end.” 
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For reasons which are still not fully clari- 
fied, Sh was fired in September 1963 
as Saudi Arabi’s delegate to the United Na- 
tions. 

This dismissal, however, was by no means 
the end of Shukairy’s versatile political ca- 
reer. He immediately re-emerged in a new 
hypostasis, as the embodiment of, and 
spokesman for, a “Palestine Entity” (Al- 
Kiyan Al-Falastin), encompassing the terri- 
tory of Israel, the 2,125 square miles of West- 
ern Palestine annexed by Jordan, and the 
130 square miles of the Gaza strip occupied 
by Egypt. Overriding Saudi Arabia's ob- 
jections, the political committee of the Arab 
League invited Shukairy to Cairo as the rep- 
resentative of “Palestine and its people”; he 
was authorized to lead a “Palestine Arab 
Delegation” of his own selection that would 
plead the “Palestinian cause” at the United 
Nations 

Legally, Shukairy’s status remained that 
of a person speaking for a “group.” But in 
the Arab councils he replaced the Mufti as 
the central figure in the struggle for the 
“Palestine Entity.” The Iraq-Jordan-Saudl 
Arabian alignment collapsed in the mean- 
time, and Nasser emerged as Shukairy’s main 
backer. This did not endear him to Hussein 
of Jordan, who was, however, fully conscious 
of the fact that it would be highly imprudent 
to challenge a Nasser protégé, whom Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev had in May 1964 assured 
of Russian support for a “just solution of the 
Palestine problem.” Making a virtue out of 
necessity, on May 28, 1964, Hussein, person- 
ally, opened in the Old City of Jerusalem 
the Shukairy-organized “Palestine National 
Congress,” whose 350 delegates claimed to 
speak on behalf of “one-and-a-half million 
refugees from Palestine.” 

Jordan was not the only Arb country 
that viewed Shukairy and his Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization with very mixed feel- 
ings. While officially endorsing the aim of 
“reconquering” Palestine by the Palestinians 
themselves and even contributing to Shu- 
kairy’s war chest, several Arab states were 
most reluctant to become military bases for 
his “Army of Liberation.” Addressing the 
Summit Conference of the Arab Heads of 
State at Casablanca in September 1965, 
Shukairy demanded that the Conference: 

Enforce conscription for Palestinians living 
in Arab countries; 

Enforce a by-law whereby all Arabs— 
Palestinian or otherwise—pay a monthly tax 
to the PLO; 

Prevail on Jordan, Syria and Kuwait to re- 
lease Palestinians. now serving with their 
armed forces so that they might join the 
Liberation units in the Gaza strip. 

These demands were at that time rejected 
outright by Jordan, Kuwait and Syria. Shu- 
kairy then submitted his resignation as 


Secretary-General of 
the Arab League, he bitterly attacked most 
of the League member-states: 

“To date, the Arab Governments have not 
fulfilled their promises, and as far as I can 
see they have never even intended to meet 


This will neither free Palestine nor provide 
the refugees with a better future.” 


Shukiary’s complaints were, in fact, only 
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-held Gaza strip compulsory con- 
scription had been introduced in March 1965 
and that Algeria and Egypt were helping to 
train the recruits; Syria admitted Palestin- 
ians to military colleges for officer training 
courses and has put special camps at Dara at 
the disposal of the recruits; in Iraq, too, 
they were special barracks at Ar-Rashid, and 
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to “destroy, hit and run in our occupied 
country: they do not constitute a regular 
or a strategic army; they are commando bat- 
talions.” In the Gaza strip alone, 7,000 
youths had been given military training in 
1965, he claimed in a talk to the Federation 
of Palestine Students in Cairo; later, the 
total of trainees was raised to 10,000. The 
spirit in which this training Is being con- 
ducted has been vividly described by a cor- 
respondent of the Egyptian military journal 
(Al Kawat Al Masiaha) who had spent 
twelve hours in the PLO bases: “I lived with 
wild savages who only feed on Jewish flesh 
and only drank Jewish blood.” 

Speaking to wildly cheering crowds of Pal- 
estinians in Port Said, Shukairy proclaimed: 
“Our aim ts to destroy Tel Aviv.” He also 
voiced deep appreciation of the Soviet Union's 
move at the 1965 UN session to equate Zion- 
ism with Nazism; together with Fascism, he 
said, these three are the enemies of man- 
kind.” In a similar vein, a pact between 
Shukairy and Chou En-lai, the Chinese Pre- 
mier, was concluded on March 22, 1965, in 
Peking. The pact branded the enemies of the 
Arab cause as “the unholy trinity of the 
U.S.A, imperialism, West German militarism 
and Zionism.” Early this year, the Viet Cong 
chairman, Nguyen Huu Tho, cabled Shukairy 
promising support in the struggle of the Pal- 
estine people “against Israel, the aggressive 
tool of imperialism.” Ardent support from 
the Chinese quarters has apparently cost the 
PLO much of the previous Soviet sympathies: 
Shukairy’s emissaries were rebuked recently 
when they sought to confer with Soviet dip- 
lomats, and Soviet sources now describe his 
movement as “Fascistic.” 

Sh "s grievances were directed against 
almost all states, with the notable exception 
of Nasser’s Egypt. But it was for Jordan that 
he reserved his bitterest attacks. Early this 
year, King Hussein assumed a firm, even de- 
fiant, stand in regard to Shukairy’s attempts 
to establish for his PLO an actually inde- 
pendent military and political status on Jor- 
dan's territory. He described such attempts 
as bound “to split the unity of this country 
and divide the [Jordanian] Army.” That, he 
said, was “unacceptable treason. ... If this 
were to happen, God forbid, Zionism would 
attain its most important objective. That 
is why we are definitely determined to resist 
every veiled effort of this kind with the same 
flerceness we adopt towards Zionism and 
Israel.” 

But Hussein's resistance proved to be 
short-lived. Negotiations with Shukairy 
(which Hussein had pledged to refuse) 
started in Cairo early in February, and at 
the beginning of March an agreement was 
reached which amounts to an 80 per cent 
Shukairy victory. 

It is a long document of eleven paragraphs 
and five subparagraphs which pledges and 
specifies far-reaching cooperation and mu- 
tual consultation “on all matters concerning 
the Palestine problem and the liberation of 
the conquered fatherland,” including estab- 
lishment of PLO regional offices; travel by 
PLO officers throughout Jordan; an auton- 
omous “PLO hour” on Amman Radio, and 
distribution by Shukairy’s men of whatever 
literature and pamphlets they deem fit to 
foster the cause of the “Liberation of Pales- 
tine.” Other concessions include facilitation 
of PLO’s general meetings and fund-raising 
campaigns; taxation of all Jordanian civil 
servants earning over 20 dinars a month for 
the benefit of Shukairy’s fund; free phone 
calls, telegrams and letters; and permission 
to organize summer youth camps for “mili- 
tary training, national awakening and guid- 
ance.” 


Shukairy hailed this agreement as “a 
new stage of struggle on the road to libera- 
tion and return.” Further “stages” are ap- 
parently still in the making. Because the 
Cairo pact did not fully live up to Shukairy's 
military objectives, Hussein has not yet 
agreed to the formation of separate PLO 
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military units independent of his own Arab 
Legion, and to arming the residents of border 
areas under PLO’s auspices: this would ob- 
viously mark the end of Jordanian sover- 
eignty. The issue has been referred to the 
Unified Arab Command. But there, too, Shu- 
kalry's chances are known to be incomparably 
better than those of Hussein. 

Summarizing the military and political im- 
Plications of the Cairo pact, the Jerusalem 
Post wrote editorially: 

Ahmed Shukairy has scored a victory .. « 
The agreement legally opens the way for 
Shukalry to exercise direct influence in Jor- 
dan—a situation King Hussein had tried to 
avoid. For Shukairy, in fact, acts as an 
Egyptian puppet, and any concessions to the 
Palestine Liberation Organization automati- 
cally mean greater Egyptian influence in 
Jordan. 

Israel has, therefore, every reason to bs 
prepared for increased trouble on its 329- 
mile frontier with Jordan, Both the Israeli 
Government and the U.S. Administration 
have always—and rather overoptimistically— 
viewed Hussein’s Hashemite Kingdom as the 
stronghold of a status quo in the Middle 
East. Now this belief has been rudely shat- 
tered. With Shukairy firmy estab- 
lished—politically and militarily—in Hus- 
ein’s realm, aggressive actions are to be 
expected. The “Voice of the Arabs” reported 
from Cairo that a memorandum presented 
by the PLO to the Arab Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference called for the “Liberation Army” 
to begin operations immediately, “with the 
aim of creating a situation in which the 
United Nations would be forced to give its 
attention to the Palestine question.” Such 
“operations” are, of course, also likely to 
trigger a full-armed confrontation in the 
Middle East. 


Slovenian Festival Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 10, 1966 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, today, 
in accordance with their tradition, the 
Slovenes are holding a festival to cele- 
brate the 416th anniversary of the first 
book printed in Slovenian and the 48th 
anniversary of their independence from 
the Hapsburg Empire. 

The Slovenes are a small nationality 
group but they have managed to pre- 
Serve an enlightened culture and a na- 
tional identity despite being denied sov- 
ereignty for many centuries. 

Since the eighth century these people 
have not had a nation free from foreign 
domination. Today their homeland is 
under the rule of Yugoslav Communists, 
and yet, they maintain a resolute com- 
mitment to their heritage and resistance 
to forced assimilation. 

It is remarkable that a mere 2 million 
Slovenes in the world today—1%4 million 
living in Yugoslavia, one-half million 
dispersed throughout the world—con- 
tinue to have a unique, flourishing cul- 
ture, despite 1,000 years or more of sub- 
jugation and division. 

Throughout these centuries of foreign 
domination, the Slovenes almost contin- 
uously struggled for freedom and inde- 
pendence regardless of the insurmount- 
able odds with which they were faced. 
At the same time, they made great ad- 
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vances on the spiritual, intellectual, com- 
mercial, and industrial fronts. 

It was in the latter part of the 19th 
century that Slovenian cultural develop- 
ment truly flourished and Slovene 
writers gave expression to and further 
stimulated a revitalization of the Slovene 
national consciousness. 

The advent of World War I provided 
an opportunity to gain their independ- 
ence from the Hapsburg Empire in a 
combined nation with the Serbs and the 
Croats, whose language and history were 
similar to that of the Slovenes. The pur- 
pose of the Slovenes political union with 
the Serbs and the Croats were to create 
a state in which the three units would be 
treated as equals. However, almost im- 
mediately, a bitter internal struggle en- 
sued, and the Serbs emerged the domi- 
nant group. Slovenian opposition to 
Serbian rule was so intense that in 1929 
the constitution was suspended and a 
royal dictatorship was imposed by the 
Serbs. This dictatorship, through force, 
continued until World War II. 

The Second World War brought much 
tragedy to the Slovenes. Theirs was the 
first section of Yugoslavia to be invaded, 
and therefore, suffered a little more dev- 
astation than the rest of Yugoslavia. 
The conclusion of that war did not bring 
peace or freedom to the Sloyenes—in- 
stead a Communist dictatorship was ex- 
changed for the former royal dictator- 
ship. 

But the courageous Slovenes are not a 
submissive people. In November 1957, 
Slovenian coal miners staked a successful 
sitdown strike. This was the first offi- 
cially admitted occurrence of an eco- 
nomic strike in a Communist country. It 
was not a violent rebellion on the part of 
the Slovenes, but it did demonstrate their 
dissatisfaction under the Communist 
system and their bravery in expressing 
that dissatisfaction. 

Mr. Speaker, there are now around 
400,000 Slovenes by birth or descent who 
have become loyal citizens of the United 
States. Many have merited high posi- 
tions in the professions and in govern- 
ment because of their outstanding con- 
tributions and capabilities. I would like 
to mention Senator Frank LAUSCHE of 
Ohio, Congressman JOHN A. BLATNIK of 
Minnesota, and Ludwig J. Andolsek, 
Commissioner of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, all of whom are Slovene-Amer- 
icans who have given dedicated public 
service to their country. 

I would also like to congratulate the 
many hundreds of Slovenians who reside 
in the Seventh Congressional District of 
Illinois which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, and particularly to remember my 
good friend, Ludwig A. Leskovar, who is 
observing his 16th anniversary as a 
Slovene radio broadcaster in my own 
city of Chicago. The alderman and ward 
committeeman of the 25th ward, Hon. 
Vito Marzullo, where hundreds of Slove- 
nians reside, joins me in extending 
heartiest congratulations to the Slove- 
nians for the outstanding contributions 
2 are making to the American way of 

e. 

It gives me great pleasure to partici- 
pate today in their celebration of Slove- 
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nian Festival Day and to commend them 
on the development of the Slovene cul- 
ture which is one of the treasures of 
man’s heritage. 


Hon. Leo W. O’Brien 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE 


N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 7, 1966 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I would like to pay tribute to a man 
who has sat steadily beside me during my 
years as chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs; and, 
before that, as I sat as ranking majority 
member of such committee. I refer to 
Leo W. O'BRIEN who, since the 84th Con- 
gress, has served as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Territorial and Insular 
Affairs. 

This is the subcommittee which has 
legislative jurisdiction over Puerto Rico, 
Guam, the- Virgin Islands, American 
Samoa, Antarctica, the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands, and other insular 
areas of the United States. It is a sub- 
committee which, in no way, directly 
concerns the people of his own district. 
But Congressman O'BRIEN has served the 
people of these farflung islands as ably 
and as diligently as he has served his own 
constituents. He has been an articulate 
spokesman in their behalf and he has 
worked tirelessly on the numerous legis- 
lative proposals affecting them. 

Since he assumed chairmanship of the 
Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular 
Affairs, Alaska and Hawall have joined 
the United States as the 49th and 50th 
States, largely due to his efforts; the Vir- 
gin Islands and Puerto Rico have risen 
from poverty-stricken areas to healthy 
segments of our national economy; 
Guam has emerged as an effective strong- 
hold in our Pacific responsibility. 

Leo came to Congress in 1952 from 
Albany, N.Y., with no legislative back- 
ground, but possessing a wealth of jour- 
nalistic experience. He had been a news- 
paperman for 30 years and had won na- 
tional awards in the fields of radio and 
television. Asa result of this experience, 
he has had an affinity for the news 
medium which has earned him a reputa- 
tion, among newspapermen, of being one 
of the most approachable and coopera- 
tive Members of Congress. 

“OBIE,” as he is affectionately known 
by us, his colleagues, will be sorely missed 
when he retires at the end of this session. 
His wit, his wisdom, and his willingness 
to see both sides of a question have won 
him many friends not only in the In- 
terior Committee, but on both sides of 
the aisle in this Chamber. 

It is my fervent hope that his volun- 
tary retirement from the political heart 
of our country—the U.S. Congress—will 
not diminish his political participation in 
other capacities, for this Nation needs 
men the likes of Leo O'BRIEN. Like the 
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mountain in Alaska, named in his honor 
by a grateful new State, may he continue 
to stand tall and strong among his fel- 
lowmen. 

When Leo and his devoted wife, Mabel, 
depart for home and family in Albany, 
N.Y., they will leave behind a legion of 
good friends and well-wishers. Mrs. 
Aspinall and I join with their legion of 
friends in wishing them a serene and 
happy life for many more years to come. 


Mike Is Recognized > 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 10, 1966 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, it is not often that editorials 
pay laudatory compliments to distin- 
guished Members of Congress. Repre- 
sentative MICHAEL J. KIRWAN was re- 
cently recognized by an outstanding edi- 
torial that appeared in the Youngstown 
Vindicator and I know that all of our 
colleagues will be happy and pleased to 
read this editorial. This editorial only 
explains part of the high regard and 
great respect that Members of Congress 
have for MICHAEL J. KIRWAN because we 
know him as a man who is always work- 
ing for the benefit of mankind. 

Mrke’s latest efforts were approved by 
the House of Representatives when it 
adopted the public works appropriation 
bill by a vote of 355 to 25 and the Senate 
adopted it by a vote of 61 to 4, which 
is a 15-to-1 majority. 

The editorial is as follows: 

MONUMENTS TO “MKE” 

Rep. MICHAEL J. Kirwan, who will be 80 
years old Dec, 2, has already become a per- 
sonality in history because of the influence 
he has gained, and the way he has used that 
influence in his 30 years in the United States 
Congress. 

Two of Mr, Krrewan’s predecessors became 
presidents, and thereby have places in his- 
tory. Neither President James A. Garfield 
nor President William McKinley had a career 
in Congress even approaching the years or 
the achievements of Mr. Kmwan. 

Time magazine recently devoted consid- 
erable space to Mr. Kmwan in connection 
with his long-cherished project, the Lake 
Erie-Ohio River canal. Dr. Richard F. Fenno 
Jr., professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester and author of “The 
President's Cabinet” and co-author of “Na- 
tional Politics and Federal Aid to Education,” 
mentions Mr. Kikwan repeatedly in his new 
book, “The Power of the Purse.” Many other 


natural resources, have given him prominent 
mention. 


work will be a monument to him and to the 
Congress long after all of us are Ss 
Rep. Cuer Hor D of California, pointing 
to “Let us develop the resources of our Iand,” 
carved over the speaker's desk, declared, 
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“Those words that were said 130 years ago 
(by Daniel Webster) have had no more 
worthy exponent than Mixe Kmwan.” 

The record shows years of support by Mr, 
Kmwar for projects for water conservation, 
transportation and protection of natural re- 
sources in states in all parts of the country. 
His critics describe many of these as “pork 
barrel,” but Mr. Krrwaw defies the critics to 
show one that was not worthy. And if his 
interest in these was partly selfish, to gain 
the support of Congressmen from the areas 
involved, certainly that cannot be said of his 
efforts in the Virgin Islands, Citizens and 
officials of that territory are well aware of 
the schools, hospitals, port development and 
other improvements that Mr. Kirwan won 
for them—and they have no Congressman 
whose vote can be influenced. 

If Mr. Kmwan has collected now, by achiev- 
ing support for the lake-to-river-waterway, 
he again has used his influence for an im- 
portant project. Critics call it a “boondog- 
gle.” If all boondoggles“ were of as much 
benefit to the nation, the word would be a 
compliment. 


* 


Elbie Jay Makes a Match 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 10, 1966 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, again 
our satirist, Columnist Arthur Hoppe, 
has written an article which was pub- 
lished in the September 29 issue of the 
San Francisco Chronicle, entitled “Elbie 
Jay Makes a Match.” 

The column follows: 

ELBIE Jay Makes A MATCH 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Howdy there, folks. How y'all? Time for 
another tee-vee visit with the rootin’-tootin’ 
Jay Family, starring ol’ Elbie Jay—an open- 
hearted feller who understands young love. 
And what to do with it, 

As we join up with ol’ Elbie today, he's a- 
rockin’ on the front portico as his oldest 
daughter, Myna Bird, drives up in a big 
white convertible with her actor friend, 
George Bulova. George is steerin’ with his 
knees so's he can keep combin’ his hair. 

Mywa Bm (excitedly). Daddy, Daddy, I’ve 
got the most wonderful news in the whole 
wide world! 

EL. nr (rubbing his hands). Which cliff did 
Bobby fall over? 

Myna Bmp. No, Daddy, it’s even more won- 
derful than that. 

Elium (hopefully). He took Teddy with 
him? 

Myrna Bmp. No, Daddy, I mean after years 
of talking about it, George and I have de- 
cided that we are finally ready to get married. 

El nE. Why, that’s fine, honey, I'm glad 
you're ready to settle down. And I got the 
young fellow all picked out for you (politely) 
But who you aiming to marry, George? 

Grorcz (combing his hair). After mature 
deliberation, my mother and I have mutually 
determined that marriage to your daughter 
would not materially interfere with my ca- 
reer. 

Myra Bmp. Ooo, isn't he wonderful? 

Exste (shaking his head). Frankly, honey, 
I doubt if he could deliver three precincts 
in Beverly Hills. No, the young fellow I 
had in mind for you was that fine second 
cousin, twice removed of good, old Ev 
DIRKSEN, 
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Mrwa Bren (shocked). But he’s got pim- 
ples, buck teeth and glasses! 

Es (placatingly). Look at it this way, 
honey: I wouldn't be losing a daughter, T'd 
be gaining a Republican bloc. 

Myrna Bmp (stamping her foot). I'd as 
soon marry HUBERT HUMPHREY. 

Ex. BIE. Now that doesn't make sense. Why 
steal eggs from your own henhouse? Mar- 
riage is a serious step and it requires a 
heap of thought. You're lucky I been think- 
ing about it for you. But the decision’s 
got. to be yours. Now, how about decid- 
ing òn a nice, romantic, mature French- 
man? 

Myra Brno (interested). Yves Montand? 

Evsre. Charles de Gaulle. No, wait, he's 
got a wife. Drat it, there goes the Western 
Alliance, 

Myrna Bo (throwing her arms around 
George, who keeps on combing his hair). 
I want to marry the man who'll make me 
happy. 

Erse. And as your daddy, I'm going to 
see you do. Soon as I find him. But you're 
my most precious treasure, honey, and I’m 
not going to let myself throw yourself away 
and ruin our chances—yours for happiness 
and mine for re-election. 

Myrna Brno (sobbing). I just want to make 
some man happy. 

ELB. And you're going to, honey. You're 
going to make me the happiest man in the 
world. Now you just stay right there till I 
find out if that Ho Chi Minh’s got a son. 

Well, tune in to our next episode, folks 
and meantime, as you mosey down the 
windin’ trall of life, remember what Elbie’s 
ol’ granddaddy used to say: 

“If'n you want to be happy, don't never 
marry for money; marry for love. But make 
certain sure the feller you love is rich.” 


Foreign Assistance and Related Agencies 
Appropriation Bill, 1967 


SPEECH 
HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 7, 1966 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with the chairman of our 
Subcommittee on Foreign Operations, the 
distinguished gentleman from Louisiana, 
and with the very distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Conte] 
in asking that this House approve the 
conference report which has been so ably 
explained by Mr. Conte. Our commit- 
tee has substantially reduced the 1967 
budget estimates and as you will note 
from the figures the total is sizably below 
the foreign assistance appropriations of 
prior years. If you will recall, the ap- 
propriations in 1966 were $3,933 million. 
The total of today's bill agreed upon in 
committee was $2,936,490,500. 

Again, may I urge the Members of the 
House to take the opportunity to read 
the hearings of the subcommittee which 
has endeavored to secure the fullest pos- 
sible understanding and knowledge of all 
spending in this program. 

I again call to your attention the re- 
port of the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions which said: 

The Communists remain hard at work to 
dominate the less-developed nations of Af- 
rica, Asia, and Latin America. Already they 
dominate East Europe and parts of Asia. 
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World domination, world slavery is their goal. 
It is hardly arguable that our past aid in 
defense of the free world has paid dividends 
by helping to thwart and frustrate the world 
Communist drive. Not only has it foiled ag- 
gression; it has brought stability to a num- 
ber of countries. But no one seriously thinks 
that foreign aid is a panacea for all the ills 
at which it is directed. It is only one device, 
one tool. And, the President has redrawn 
the emphasis in this year’s program to stress 
self-help—assistance to those with the deter- 
mination to help themselves. 

Of course, tight, effective management is 
essential for a tight, effective ald program. 
Good administratoin Is key consideration In 
most Federal programs—and especially so in 
the AID program, Despite the dedicated 
efforts of many, foreign aid over the years 
has been beset with innumerable mistakes 
in administration—with too much waste; too 
many ill-advised or premature project un- 
dertakings. Realizations have not always 
matched expectations and hopes, But the 
majority opinion is that these considerations 
standing alone ought not to obscure the 
objectives of the foreign aid programs and 
the purposes they have served and the good 
they have accomplished over the years. It 
is a maxim of governmental endeavor that 
few things are entirely good or entirely bad. 
Most undertakings are an inseparable mix- 
ture of good and bad—of one ratio or an- 
other; it Is nearly always necessary to make 
Judgments in consideration of which way the 
preponderance lies. 

Constant review, constant reevaluation, 
constant but constructive criticism of ad- 
ministration of the AID programs, both in 
the administrative and legislative branches, 
are needed. 

AID ACTIVITIES IN FISCAL YEAR 1965 

To give some idea of the magnitude of 
the AID program, Secretary Rusk testi- 
fied before the committee that in fiscal 
year 1965 alone AID claimed the follow- 
ing results: 

Nearly 15 million textbooks were dis- 
tributed; 

Over 40,000 classrooms were built; 

Almost 600,000 students were enrolled 
in assisted colleges and universities; 

Fifty-seven thousand teachers were 
provided inservice training; 

Nearly 75,000 dwelling units were built; 

More than 110 million people vacci- 
nated against smallpox; - 

More than 90 million people benefited 
from water supply facilities; 

Over 1 million new acres were irri- 
gated; 

More than 650,000 acres were re- 
claimed; 

Almost 550,000 tons of fertilizer nu- 
trient were provided; 

More than 2.5 million people received 
agricultural credit loans; 

Nearly 45,000 miles of roads were built 
or improved. 

There is a groat deal of discussion 
about fragmentation of U.S. programs 
and there has been some discussion made 
over the first supplemental bill to pass 
this House. Itis not possible to consider 
all these programs under the context of 
Foreign aid per se. There are offshoots 
and outgrowths of our military action 
in Vietnam. For example, can you sepa- 
rate the importance of the Ryukyu 
Islands from present military operations 
in Vietnam? I do not think so. 

If money spent on the Ryukyu Islands 
is to be considered foreign aid, would 
we not, in turn, say the entire cost of 
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maintaining the U.S. Navy, also should 
be considered foreign aid? 

Also, other governmental activities 
may have the incidental effect of helping 
underdeveloped countries, at the same 
time having another purpose. For exam- 
ple, the Import-Export Bank, a program 
existing primarily to promote U.S. ex- 
port trade. Export-Import Bank loan 
activities have, in effect, boosted U.S. ex- 
ports substantially and in addition have 
earned a substantial profit for the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. Their loans are made at 
commercial rates of interest, and as you 
know, we do not vote new appropriations 
to finance Export-Import Bank activ- 
ities. 

It would be far more realistic to say 
that the total cost of foreign aid and all 
related programs is about $5 billion, 
money spent for hopeful assurance that 
this will be a better world in which to 
live. 

In conclusion, I would like to say, Mr. 
Speaker, that if foreign aid were to be 
discontinued completely that the entire 
foreign policy of the United States would 
have to be revised. Our trade policies 
would need a new look and I would sin- 
cerely doubt that this Nation would want 
to retire behind its oceans knowing that 
our neighbors in poverty, ignorance and 
sickness were moving closer and closer 
toward communism because no one in 
this Nation cared, or dared, to extend the 
arm of Christian decency through as- 
Sistance. 

Again, may I reiterate, all programs 
are not successful, all private businesses 
are not successful either, but I think it 
is unchallenged that many of the free 
nations which exist today could not have 
maintained their freedom if the United 
States had not provided them with AID 
to cope with their internal problems and 
external pressures. 

Only if all the peoples of this world 
are able to achieve their legitimate goals 
of food, education and health, are we in 
the United States going to live the kind 
of secure life we want to live. 


Why Take It on Faith? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 10, 1966 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr, Speaker, I am 
inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
& Washington Post editorial which dis- 


cusses the President's recommendation 


to suspend the investment tax credit and 
allowance of accelerated depreciation. 
The editorial stresses the fact that this 
decision was not made on any sound basis 
and asks a number of pertinent questions 
which have yet to be answered. 

The editorial follows: 

Way Take Ir on FAITH? 

The Senate Finance Committee which 
opens hearings this morning on the Adminis- 
trution's tax bill ought to seize the opportu- 
nity to probe into issues that were neglected 
by a hasty House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. Chairman Mus and his fellow Demo- 
crats, for reasons which are not entirely 


— 
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clear, were willing to accept on faith the 
Administration's contention that the econ- 
omy will continue to be confronted by ex- 
cessive demands for goods and services 
through 1967. But why should this crucial 
assumption about the shape of the future 
be taken on faith? 

Several recent developments contradict the 
confident but unsupported “qualitative judg- 
ments” that Government witnesses made be- 
fore Ways and Means. The decline in 
residential construction is assuming a slump- 
like dimension. And despite the current 
pressures of demand in the capital goods 
industries, new orders, especially for machine 
tools, have declined. Small wonder then 
that a majority of economists surveyed by 
the National Association of Business Econo- 
mists are predicting a lower rate of economic 
growth in 1967 and that roughly a third 
expect a recession late in the year. 

Also neglected is the question of whether 
suspending the investment tax crdit and ac- 
celerated depreciation on Industrial and com- 
mercial bulldings will relleve the current 
pressures in the capital goods industries. 
The National Industrial Conference Board, a 
business organization, asked the 1000 largest 
corporations how the logislation would affect 
their investment plans. The answer, based 
on 552 responses, is that the Administration’s 
measures will have no significant impact on 
the immediate demand for capital goods. 
More than 90 per cent of the respondents 
said that the proposed tax revisions will not 
induce them to reduce their investment pro- 
grams during the rest of this year. The 
proportion falls to 82 per cent in the first 
half of 1967 and 78 per cent In this second 
half, These lags in the response to the sus- 
pension of the tax incentive—and the possi- 
bility that investment in 1968 may be post- 
poned in anticipation of the suspension's 
termination—suggests that the Administra- 
tion's bill could work in a mischieyously 
perverse fashion. 

Members of the Senate Finance Committee 
ought to demand hard answers to questions 
that were not very artfully dodged in the 
Ways and Means hearings. By how much 
does the Administration expect the Gross 
National Product to rise in the next six 
quarters? Which components of the GNP 
will rise rapidly, which slowly? What is the 
outlook for defense production—not defense 
spending which lags behind production—if 
it is assumed that the war effort in Vietnam 
will continue at the present level? How 
much of an extra burden would an accel- 
erated war effort impose on the economy? 

A mistaken fiscal policy, coming at a time 
when monetary policy is severely restrictive, 
might well halt the expansion of the econ- 
omy. In view of the enormous risks, the 
Senate Finance Committee should accept Ht- 
tle on faith, 


Lake Carriers Oppose Rail Rate Decreases 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK \ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 10, 1966 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues a recent article in the Buf- 
falo Courier-Express which I believe suc- 
cinctly explains the position of the Lake 
Carriers’ Association regarding proposed 
selective all-rail rate decreases. The as- 
sociation observes that the proposed cuts 
in all-rail rates would severely jeopardize 


_lake transportation. Yet, it adds, the 
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railroads are refusing to make compara- 
ble rate reductions on coal moving to 
lake ports for loading into ships. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert into the Rrconp the article from 
the Courier-Express: 

PLAN COMPLAINT ro ICC: Lake CARRIERS To 
Ficut RAILS Over RATE ISSUE 

CLEVELAND. —The Lake Carriers’ Assn. 
alarmed. over all-rail unit train rate reduc- 
tions on selective traffic, announced Thurs- 
Gay it will fight what it considers to be 
predatory and discriminatory rate practices 
by major railroads, i 

“We plan to file a formal complaint with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
pursue every available remedy to preserve 
and protect the lake vessel industry and the 
shippers dependent thereon,” said Vice Adm. 
James A. Hirshfield, president of the associa- 
tion of 23 vessel firms. 

“We recognize that such litigation could 
be extended and costly and have retained the 
services of a Chicago law firm,” he said. 

COAL MOVEMENT AN ISSUE 


Hirshfield said the movement of coal into 
Michigan and Wisconsin is an area of major 
concern. The railroads, he added, seem to be 
determined to destroy lake transportation by 
cutting all-rail rates into these states and 
refusing to make comparable rate reductions 
pe moving to lake ports for loading into 
ships. 

“The effect of this unjust discrimination is 
to deny to the shipping public the economies 
alain: Lakes transportation,” Hirshfield 
said. 

Loading and unloading of lake ships, in- 
cluding many sailing to and from Buffalo, 
have been so smoothly co-ordinated with 
vessel navigation that an economy of cost 
below that of any other field of transporta- 
tion has resulted, the LCA executive con- 
tinued. He said the average cost per ton 
mile of carrying all classes of bulk cargo on 
the lakes is substantially below the cost of 
rail carriage. 

CLAIMS TWO-WAY DISADVANTAGE 


The fact that the Great Lakes fleet can 
operate so economically has impelled the rall- 
road to use a two-edged sword, Hirshfield 
continued. While holding feeder rates to 
and from lake ports at unreasonably high 
levels, they have been slashing all-rail ratos 
on selective traffic, he said. 

The LCA contends that only the railroads 
benefit from these selective rates and that 
the full cost of service not borne by the 
rate structures must ultimately be paid by 
other traffic. 

AVARICIOUS GRASPING 


“It would appear,” Hirshfield said, “that 
the railroads have proposed so many dis- 
criminatory unit train rate cuts on selected 
trafic that they are rapidly becoming over- 
extended.” 

“Only recently Congress found it neces- 
sary to enact special legislation to deal with 
the freight car shortage: In their zeal to 
participate in the tonnage now enjoyed by 
water carriers, particularly those on the Great 
Lakes, the railroads have brushed aside all 
consideration other than avaricious srasping 
for business, regardless of costs." 


The Opportunity Gap 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 10, 1966 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
found in visits with rural community 
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leaders in my congressional district in 
Nebraska that no single program has 
generated as much excitement in recent 
months as Secretary of Agriculture Or- 
ville Freeman’s “Rural outreach” pro- 


posals. 

Residents of rural Nebraska know well 
the virtue of the life they lead. Their 
enthusiasm for rolling up their sleeves 
and getting to work to preserve that kind 
of life is indicative of the hard-working, 
hard-driving, progressive attitude of 
rural leaders in my area. 

Secretary Freeman is to be heartily 
congratulated for the enthusiasm he has 
generated in rural America to work now 
to preserve for tomorrow the kind of life 
that has traditionally been the Nation's 
finest. 

As an example of the enthusiasm of 
rural leaders for this kind of program, 
I submit for inclusion in the Recorp a 
recent editorial published in the Burt 
County Plaindealer of Tekamah, Nebr.: 

THE OPPORTUNITY GAP 

Orville Freeman, the Administration's 
oftentimes controversial Secretary of Agri- 
culture who visited Nebraska early this week 
on a political stumping tour with Congress- 
man Cram CALLAN, made at least one plea to 
the people of Nebraska that neither Republi- 
can nor Democrat could ignore or dispute. 

He urged the state's smaller communities 
to halt the exodus of young people to larger 
cities. 

He pointed out that young people are 
forced to leave the small towns because of an 
“opportunity gap in rural America.” 

This newspaper has recognized that prob- 
lem in previous editorials, and we rush to 
agree with Mr. Freeman that our small com- 
munities must find and nurture opportuni- 
ties that will keep our young citizens at 
home. : 

We feel the answer is industry, Not neces- 
sarily the huge, sprawling factory with its 

smokestack and hundreds of em- 
ployees, but the type of industry that can 
employ seven or elght, or even two or three 
people in gainful and dignified work. 

We can't wait for George, or Orville, or 
Uncle Sugar to come along and drop an in- 
dustrial plum into our lap. The people of 
this community are going to have to buckle 
down and bring in the new industries and 
their job opportunities, expand and promote 
the industries already contributing to our 
economy. 

The young people can't do it. And they 
can't sit around waiting until a job comes 
along. The burden lies with the adults of 
the community, both urban and rural. Let's 
roll up our sleeves and get to work. 


Address to Soil and Water District Super- 
visors, by Telephone, From Washington, 
D.C., to Flagstaff, Ariz., September 30, 
1966 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 19, 1966 
Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, much consideration has been given to 


the conservation of soil and water during 
the 14 years I haye been in Congress. 
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Particularly in the last session of the 89th 
Congress, objective negotiations were 
completed by the seven lower basin States 
to enact the Lower Colorado River Basin 
project, so vital to the lifeblood of the 
arid Southwest, Straining under the 
simultaneous pressures of both a drop- 
ping water table and a burgeoning popu- 
lation, Arizona is a microcosm of the 
plight our universe will eventually en- 
counter—unless research can provide the 
means to both conserve our resources and 
control the world population explosion. 
There is much similarity in the micro- 
cosm Arizona presents—with one unde- 
niable exception—the need of Arizona is 
immediate rather than in the next cen- 
tury. 

Recently I had occasion to address by 
long-distance telephone the southwest- 
ern region’s annual meeting of the soil 
and water conservation district super- 
visors conducted in Flagstaff, Ariz. 
These people are dedicated and com- 
petent, but it is recognized that appro- 
priate measures must be taken to bring 
water into our arid regions of the United 
States if they are to effectively control 
soil erosion, droughts and damaging 
floods. My remarks in support of these 
people and their efforts follow: 

ADDRESS To Som AND WATER DISTRICT SUPER- 

VISORS, BY TELEPHONE, FROM WASHINGTON, 


77 TO FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ, SEPTEMBER 30, 
1966 


First, let me apologize for not being with 
you in person. The Second Session of the 
89th Congress is finally beginning to rush 
toward adjournment. However, there is 
much major legislation still pending. One 
major bill which has yet to pass the Senate 
is the Public Works Appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year 1967, I happen to be ranking 
Republican on the subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee which will 
have to go to conference with the Senate on 
that bill when it passes the Senate. There- 
fore, my presence in Washington is not only 
desirable, it is absolutely necessary. 

The weather here in Washington makes 
one wonder if it will ever be necessary to 
conserve water again, September of 1966 has 
been one of the wettest Septembers on rec- 
ord in this area. It is interesting to remem- 
ber, however, that about a month we 
were in a serious drought condition. There 
was voluntary rationing of domestic water in 
the District of Columbia, and in suburban 
Maryland and Virginia. This has pointed up 
the fact that Washington, D.C. is probably 
the largest city in the world without any 
facilities for the storage of water. Unbellev- 
able, isn’t it? 

It also brings me to the first point I would 
like to discuss with you. It is the fact that all 
over the United States there is a water prob- 
lem of varying dimensions. We who live in 
the great Southwest used to feel that we had 
a monopoly on water problems. Now we find 
the great cities and watersheds of the East 
having more and more years and months of 
droughts and water shortages. The great 
city of New York last summer was down to 
thirty days“ supply of water stored in its res- 
ervolrs. In Washington, this year the Po- 
tomac River reached an all-time record for 
low flow, endangering the water supply of 
the Nation's Capital. The Great Lakes have 
reduced in water level over the past few 
years, More and more citles are going far- 
ther and farther or deeper and deeper, to de- 
velop dependable water supplies. 

The advent of the nationwide water prob- 
lem is a mixed blessing to the Southwest. 
First, it helps the rest of the country to 
understand our plight. However, this bless- 
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ing is counterbalanced by the fact that there 
is more competition for available public 
funds for the purpose of developing water 
supplies. I have seen the demands for money 
increase, as a member of the Public Works 
Subcommittee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Unless we are very active, and ag- 
gressive, in pushing our needs and desires, 
the Southwest may find itself getting less 
than its share, even though our need is old- 
est and probably still greatest. 

The Soil Conservation Program is a very 
popular movement with the Congress. For 
the 1967 budget, the Administration pro- 
posed to cut spending for this purpose quite 
drastically, There is little doubt that the 
Executive Department made this cut to 
make its original budget appear to be lower, 
and that it never intended the Congress to 
abide by this cut, If they felt that way, they 
certainly were right. Congress not only re- 
stored the cut, but restored the number of 
new starts also to a figure which we feel is 
somewhat realistic under the circumstances. 

Actually, many of us would like to increase 
the program of soil and water conservation 
several fold. We are convinced that the need 
for a greatly expanded program not only in 
the Southwest but in the rest of the country 
has been adequately demonstrated. A sense 
of urgency is given to the program when one 
realizes that these facts are true: (1) by 1975, 
we will have 230 million people in this coun- 
try, and by the year 2000 there will be about 
338 million Americans. Our population in- 
crease each year is almost twice the popu- 
lation of Arizona. Each year human needs 
increase in an amount double the needs of 
the present population of the state of Ari- 
zona; (2) we are not adding arable land to 
our present supply in great quantities. In 
fact, we are losing the equivalent of half a 
million acres of usable land yearly through 
erosion and other land damage, and we are 
losing 1.3 million acres to the expanding 
cities and their suburbs; (3) we haven't been 
able to increase the water supply of our 
planet, nor to make it rain in places where 
we want the rain, We can desalinize water 
in large quantities, but the costs of desalin- 
ization are still so high as to cast doubts on 
the ability of the economy to use such water 
except for special purposes, and (4) our abil- 
ity to grow greater yields, using the same 
amount of soll and water has increased tre- 
mendously. This is due not only to a better 
understanding of agronomy and the related 
sciences, but to better soil and water con- 
servation practices. Even so, one wonders 
how long greater efficiency and new methods 
can allow our production to keep pace with 
the requirements of our increasing popula- 
tion. When one adds to this equation the 
increasing determination on the part of the 
United States and some other Western na- 
tions to feed the hungry people of the world, 
the full magnitude of the problem comes 
into focus. 

The equation adds up to something like 
this: a more or less constant supply of fresh 
water plus a constant quantity of land plus 
X equalis the requirements of food and fiber 
for the greatly expanding population of our 
planet. It is true that the equation might 
be changed in the future by breakthroughs 
in desalinization, weather control, or the like 
which would increase the availability of fresh 
water, There might be further break- 
throughs in the science of agriculture, to 
enable us to grow more and better crops. 
Perhaps ways will be found to contro] the 
rate of increase of our population. However, 
these are all imponderables. The original 
equation represents the hard knowledge 
which we now possess as to our needs in the 
future and our apparent methods of fulfill- 
ing them, 

You are asking yourself: “What is the X 
in the equation?” Well, gentlemen and 
ladies, if there are any ladies present, the X 
represents soll and water conservation, and 
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the people engaged in it. We can make do 
with the soll and water we have only if we 
use it properly. When I speak of this type 
of endeayor, I speak rather broadly, Of 
course, I refer to the known fact that 94% 
of the agricultural land in the United States 
is in a soil conservation district, organized 
in accordance with the laws of its state. I 
recognize that through multi-purpose proj- 
ects as well as the small watershed projects, 
terracing, and the other activities of the Soil 
Conservation Service and Districts, much has 
been done and is being done to put soil and 
water to a more efficient use to provide abun- 
dance for mankind. However, I also have 
in mind the use of large quantities of water 
where it is needed, perhaps in places far 
from its area of origin. 

We conserve water in a given area because 
we cannot get mother nature to produce 
more water in that area, but there is nothing 
to prevent us from using an overabundance 
provided by mother nature in certain areas, 
to compensate for a lack of precipitation in 
the more arid sections of the country. Now 
you knew I was going to get in a plug for 
the Central Arizona Project before I hung 
up the receiver of this telephone, I am now 
doing it. However, in a larger sense I am 
also putting in a plug for the idea of trans- 
basin diversion of surplus waters. 

This is a very controversial subject. It has 
been controversial within many of our West- 
ern States. In many instances plans to di- 
vert water from one watershed to another 
within the State have been met by violent 
emotional opposition from the areas in which 
an apparent surplus exists. Therefore, the 
Southwest has been told in no uncertain 
terms that plans to divert water from the 
Northwest must await the completion of 
exhaustive surveys to determine the future 
needs of that area, and the dependable sup- 
plies of water to meet those needs. In other 
words, our Northwestern neighbors desire to 
determine the absolute existence of a sur- 
plus, and to do it in their own way and in 
their own time, before consenting to any type 
of diversion. 

We can sympathize with their desires to 
make sure that their own needs are cared 
for first. We have promised them every pro- 
tection which the law could possibly provide, 
and have agreed that any rights we might 
obtain would be junior to future needs 
which might develop in the Northwest. We 
hope that studies which will identify the 
magnitude of water surplus will proceed 
apace, so that concurrent plans for the even- 


tual diversion of part of the surplus may. 


also go full steam ahead. In the long run, 
we doubt that 160 million acre feet of water 
from the Columbia will continue to flow, un- 
used, into the Pacific Ocean. 

This is an important matter to the South- 
west. The Colorado River, our last water- 
hole, is Just not capable of meeting all the 
requirements of the peoples of the basin for 
the foreseeable future. There is no doubt 
that there is enough water in the Colorado 
basin for the Central Arizona Project until 
about 30 to 35 years after its completion, 
After that, there will be shortages on the 
River because the Upper Basin will have 
completed its plans and bullt works to use 
its water. Therefore, we present to Soil and 
Water Conservationists the next great phase 
of their great work. They have conserved 
soll and conserved water available in their 
areas to provide greater production. Now 
they must also identify water surpluses and 
find the means of transferring large quanti- 
ties of water to areas with arable land which 
could be put into production, or thirsty cities 
which need sustenance. 

This latest endeavor which I have just 
thrust on to you makes me a member of your 
group. I have been in the business of trans- 
porting water to land and people ever since I 
have been in Congress. To my way of think- 
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ing, the business of reclaiming arable land by 
supplying water will not cease as long as one 
single drop of unused water flows into the 
ocean. 

The work in which you engage is not only 
important, it is vital to the future of our 
civilization, Great civilizations in the past 
have died for lack of water. Others have 
been dissipated for lack of arable land, Peo- 
ple like you are truly building for the fu- 
ture—providing for generations yet unborn 
the means by which they may subsist, pros- 
per and seek happiness on this old planet of 
ours. I thank you. 


Unwarranted Criticism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 10, 1966 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, there are 
some who think it is great sport to criti- 
cize our President on national and inter- 
national matters, often regardless of the 
merit involved. A few columnists, poll- 
sters, and public figures seem to gloat 
over the fact that the President of our 
country, in giving leadership on difficult 
matters must also assume the responsi- 
bility of some unfavorable reaction of 
the public. 

A peculiar psychological phenomenon 
is taking place in the country, and though 
temporary polls may show President 
Johnson does not maintain the same 
high degree of popularity he held in 1964, 
the fact is that the American people over- 
whelmingly approve his Vietnam policy 
and approve, in general, the domestic 
program which has kept our country 
booming in prosperity for these 68 con- 
secutive months. History will prove— 
and in a very short time—that President 
Johnson's policies are right, and that 


- they are equally good for America and 


for the free world. 


Last.week an editorial in my hometown 
newspaper, the Austin American—Sep- 
tember 27, 1966—ran a cogent and timely 
editorial in which it pointed out that 
little men and little critics are trying to 
make the President a scapegoat for our 
policies. These points are so well taken 
I have asked for its reprint as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT AS A SCAPEGOAT 


Some of the opposition to the administra- 
tion appear to be enjoying telling the coun- 
try that the popularity of President Johnson 
is tobogganing to new lows. It is a historic 
political truth that a president is the whip- 
ping boy of disgruntled voters. He is the 
front man, exposed to all of the complaints 
of real or claimed dissatisfactions. 

In recent years it has been the studied 
practice of a political opposition to chop 
away at the foundations of a president's 
standing with the mass of Americans. Harry 
Truman was the victim of a studied effort 
to destroy him, and so was President John 
F. Kennedy. Hardly had President Johnson 
emerged as the record winner of the presi- 
dency in the 1964 election than the critics 
got busy in an effort to destroy public con- 
fidence in him, He was blamed for every- 
thing: The Vietnam war, the inflationary 
threat, increasing costs of food, high ex- 
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penditures by government and various other 
developments. 

Congress, which authorizes and appropri- 
ates, voted more money in various categories 
than the President had wanted or asked for. 
But the President gets the blame. Inflation 
is the product of the collective economic sins 
of the various elements in the economy, one 
of them being greed. But the President gets 
the blame. 

Housewives are being schooled to blame 
the President for the rise in the cost of food 
and so he gets pinned to the wall for this 
also, when it is well known from the past 
that at the first talk of inflation some busi- 
ness elements rush in to mark up the prices 
of things they sell, The Federal Reserve 
banks cut down on bank borrowings and 
halted housing construction with financial 
restraints, which tipped the rental of money 
for housing as high as 7 per cent and even 
more. But the President gets the blame. It 
is high time the electorate put some of the 
blame where it belongs. 


In the Machine Tool Builders Industry 
History Is Repeating Itself — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 6, 1966 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues once again a situation which 
exists in the machine tool industry in- 
volving a very real shortage of available 
manpower; and a situation which for 
reasons as yet unexplained, this adminis- 
tration either fails to recognize or refuses 
to admit. 

In January of this year, the machine 
tool industry filed a request with the Sec- 
retary of Commerce for inclusion of that 
industry on the list of currently essen- 
tial activities. After months of inaction, 
this request was denied without sufficient 
reasons being given for such denial. 

In response to this notification of 
denial, Mr. Graham Marx, president of 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ As- 
sociation wrote what I consider to be an 
excellent letter to Secretary Connor re- 
newing his request for reconsideration. 
I sincerely hope that this request will be 
given full consideration; that the ad- 
ministration will, in the final analysis, 
classify the machine tool industry as 
“essential”; and I commend Mr. Marx’s 
letter to the attention of all of my col- 
leagues: 

NATIONAL MACHINE TOOL 
BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 22, 1968. 
The Honorable JOHN T. CONNOR, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SECRETARY Connor: I have received 
your letter of August 17, 1966, in reply to 
my letter of July 15, 1966. 

The Directors of the NMTBA are greatly 
disappointed to find no explanation in your 
letter for the denial on June 24, 1966, of 
the machine tool industry's request for inclu- 
sion on the List of Currently Essential Ac- 
tivities, which was filed eight months ago on 
January 14,1966. In your letter you say only 
that “the final decision to deny your request 
was reached at an interagency Cabinet level 
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meeting because it was felt the second of 
these. criteria was not met at the time.” 

We were also disappointed that no clear 
statement of the reasons for the denial, or 
any evidence to support it, was given in Mr, 
James F. Collins’ testimony on July 27, 1966, 
to which you refer in your letter. 

The denial of our request may not carry, 
as you say in your letter, any inference in 
your mind that the machine tool industry 
is not essential, but it certainly carries that 
inference to us, to the New York Times, to 
McGraw-Hill’s American Machinist, to the 
draft boards, to the employees and companies 
that are members of our industry and also to 
the members and employees of industries 
competing with us in the labor market. 

This unexplained denial, coming as it does 
at this critical time of manpower shortages 
and resulting delays in deliveries, is not only 
discouraging and disheartening, but in ad- 
dition it has done irreparable harm to our 
industry and the other essential industries 
which we serve. Only the Government can 
evaluate the resulting harm to the United 
States and to the war effort in Viet Nam. 

In your letter you state that “in order to 
qualify for the List of Currently Essential 
Activities an industry must not only be 
necessary to the defense program but also 
the manpower situation prevailing in that 
industry must be such as to impair the ful- 
fillment of defense and civilian require- 
ments.” We had thought the evidence was 
conclusive on both points. We had also 
thought from reading the Commerce Depart- 
ment printed criteria that there should also 
be an essential listing to prevent impairment 
when “the future manpower supply is not 
reasonably assured.” Your letter omits any 
reference to this criterion. 

We are particularly disappointed that in 
your letter you do not state that you con- 
sider the machine tool industry essential. 
You say only that Mr. Collins has “stated 
on the record that the question of whether 
or not the machine tool industry was neces- 
sary to the defense program was not in 
issue.” 

We are disappointed that you have not 
taken an unequivocal position on this first 
criterion that the industry is essential. 
Such a statement in your letter would have 
been helpful in our relations with the draft 
boards and our employees. As to the second 
criterion, the evidence adduced by our indus- 
try and even by the Departments of Labor 
and Commerce themselyes would seem to be 
conclusive, as the Interagency Committee 
found, that the manpower situation prevall- 
ing in the industry was at the time of the 
application, and is today, “such as to impair 
the fulfillment of defense and civilian re- 
quirements.” And certainly it must be said 
that “the future manpower supply is not 
reasonably assured.” 

That there is a very serious and critical 
impairment is clear from the Government's 
own reports. On July 3, 1966, in its third 
monthly report on manpower shortages the 
Department of Labor stated: 

“D, Metalworking Machinery. In metal- 
working machinery, the manpower situation 
continued to worsen in May. Hours of work 
rose by .6 hours, to a record 47.1, and em- 
ployment was virtually unchanged. Aver- 
age overtime hours, at 8.0 in April, were 
among the highest for any industry group. 

“The machine tool segment of the industry 
continues to reflect one of the tightest man- 
power situations in the country. Shortages 
of metalworking skills have been plaguing 
the industry for over a year, and the supply 
of experienced workers available for employ- 
ment has diminished sharply. Shortages of 
tool and die workers, machinists, and vari- 
ous types of skilled and semi-skilled machine 
operators are reported in many areas with 
substantial machine tool employment, in- 
cluding Hartford, New Britain, Springfield 
(Mass.), Cincinnati, Cleveland, Milwaukee, 
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Bridgeport, Chicago, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Providence, and Madison. Some machinery 
manufacturers report that hiring at lower 
skill levels is being hampered by unavall- 
ability of highly skilled supervisory work- 
ers.“ 

We are at a loss to understand what data 
could be adduced to support so completely 
the position taken by the NMTBA and unan- 
imously approved by the Interagency Com- 
mittee. And, as we shall point out, the man- 
power situation is progressively getting 
worse, 

In Mr. Collins’ statement before the Sub- 
committee on “uly 27, 1966, he stated that 
the machine tool industry backlog had con- 
stantly grown from 8.2 months in January 
to 9.8 months in June. While he conceded 
that this was an especially significant fact 
under the criteria, he, nonetheless, defended 
the “Cabinet level” decision that the situa- 
tion had not yet grown sufficiently serious 
to warrant the listing action requested. Mr. 
Collins implied that the Government regards 
its assignment in this area as curative rather 
than preventive. We had not understood 
that the Government's responsibility was so 
limited. It was this same mistaken Govern- 
ment concept and approach in World War II 
and again in the Korean War that was so 
roundly criticized by the Congress. 

When Mr. Collins was asked at the hearing 
as to what in the Government's thinking 
constituted a sufficiently serious situation to 
warrant action, he replied only that a line 
could not be drawn in advance, and that 
the Government would continue to watch 
carefully the machine tool industry backlog. 
May we respectfully point out that World 
War II and Korea proved that watching and 
waiting will not solve the industry's critical 
manpower and delivery problems. As we said 
in our original application, history is re- 
peating itself. 

In response to questioning at the hearing, 
Mr. Collins seemed to assume that the in- 
dustry and the Government are over the 
hump on machine tool procurement, but 
that if t cklogs get worse, the industry's pe- 
tition would be reconsidered. 

We now have available the latest indus- 
try figures that were released on August 22, 
1966. You will note that the industry back- 
log for metal cutting machine tools has now 
grown from 9.8 months to 10.2 months in 
Just the last thirty days. In the past six 
months it has increased 24%. In the mean- 
time the industry is losing more and more 
workers to the draft, and more and more 
of its workers are being pirated away by in- 
dustries favored with an essential listing. 

We have been informally advised by in- 
terested Congressmen that the initial favor- 
able decision on our industry request was re- 
versed at the interagency Cabinet level, to 
which you refer, by adverse recommendations 
of the Secretaries of Defense and Labor and 
the Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers. 

Since we have not had an opportunity 
to present our case to either the Defense or 
Labor Departments or to the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, we are constrained to believe 
that the “Oabinet level decision” to reverse 
was based on inadequate and incomplete in- 
formation. The large Government prime 
contractors have apparently been able to ar- 
ticulate their needs better than we have; and 
evidently the Defense Department continues 
to persist in the notion that military hard- 
ware can be delivered on time even though 
the machine tools required to make it can- 
not be delivered for months due to man- 
power shortages. 

Consonant with this conviction of un- 
fair treatment on our part, and consonant 
with your assurances of review as the sit- 
uation worsens (and it is worsening), we re- 
new our request for reconsideration and a re- 
hearing before those officials charged with the 
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responsibility for making a final decision as 
to essential industry listing. 

We appreciate the efforts officials of the 
Department of Commerce have made on be- 
half of the machine tool industry, and we 
are hopeful that with the worsening situa- 
tion in our industry you will join as an ad- 
vocate in any further Cabinet level“ meet- 
ings to consider our request, 

Respectfully submitted. 

GRAHAM E, Marx, President. 


Unfair Tax Rates for Single Persons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 6, 1966 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, a year 
ago I introduced H.R. 10503, which would 
give to single persons over 35, to widows 
and widowers, and to those separated or 
divorced, the status of “head of house- 
hold“ under the income tax laws. My 
purpose in introducing this legislation 
was to provide needed tax relief for all 
those who are truly heads of households. 
It is unrealistic to provide special tax 
consideration of split income for hus- 
band and wife, both of whom are work- 
ing and have no dependents, while de- 
nying it to others who are in fact heads 
of households and whose financial needs 
may be substantially greater. 

On the front page of the New York 
Times of September 12, 1966, there ap- 
peared an article reportnig the results of 
the first complete study of the tax sys- 
tem since the tax reduction and reform 
bill was enacted in 1964. The study was 
conducted by Joseph A. Pechman, dis- 
tinguished director of economic studies 
for the Brookings Institution in Wash- 
ington. 

I was particularly interested in the 
fact that in his study Mr. Pechman dis- 
cussed at length the problems facing 
single persons, and that he labels as un- 
fair the provisions of the law which per- 
mit married couples to pay substantially 
lower rates than single persons. 

While I realize that the existing tax 
law is in need of overhauling, I ask that 
consideration be given to my bill. It is 
extremely important that single people 
who are in fact heads of households, as 
well as older persons living on fixed in- 
comes, be given additional tax relief in 
the face of rapidly rising prices, espe- 
cially those for food and other necessi- 
ties of life. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to insert the 
New York Times article into the RECORD 
and wish to commend it to the attention 
of all my colleagues, especially those who 
are members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee where my bill is pres- 
ently pending: 

Tax STUDY FINDS SINGLE Persons Pay UNFAIR 
RATES—ECONOMIST, IN FRST SURVEY SINCE 
1964 Brr, ALso CALLS EXEMPTIONS 
INEQUTTABLE 

(By Eileen Shanahan) 

WAasHINGTON, September 11.—The income 
tax law discriminates heavily against single 
persons, not only in its rates, but also in the 
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system of personal exemptions, a noted tax 
economist said today. 

He is Joseph A. Pechman, director of eco- 
nomic studies for the Brookings Institution, 
who has made the first complete study of the 
tax system since the tax reduction and re- 
form bill was enacted in 1964. 

Among his other findings were these: 

Persons with annual incomes between 
$100,000 and $200,000 pay higher taxes pro- 
portionately than any other group, and no- 
tably more than persons with annual incomes 
of $1-million or more. 

Tax provisions to help the aged actually 
help well-to-do older persons considerably 
more than they help those in modest circum- 
stances, 

One of the fairest ways to help lower- 
middie income families, at a relatively modest 
tax loss to the Government, would be to in- 
crease their standard deduction. 

The plight of single persons was discussed 
at length in Mr. Pechman's study. He said 
the split income” provisions of the tax law, 
which permit married couples to pay sub- 
stantially lower rates than single persons, 
were unfair. 

EXEMPTIONS ASSAILED 


Under the split income provision, married 
persons are allowed to treat their income as 
though each partner had earned half of it. 
The tax rate imposed is the rate that applies 
to half the total income. 

The split income provision is modified, Mr. 
Pechman sald, on the ground that married 
couples have heavier expenses, particularly 
the expenses of raising children. But even 
Married couples who have no children are 
allowed to split their incomes for tax pur- 
poses, he noted. 

He also argued that the personal exemp- 
tion of $600, which can be claimed by each 
taxpayer for himself, his spouse and de- 
pendents, was unfair to single persons. 

The system assumes, he said, that it costs 
twice as much for two persons to live as it 
does one. This, he said, is not so. Studies 
of family budgets indicate that it costs about 
three-fourths as much for one person to live 
as it does for two, he said. 

The taxes paid by the wealthiest persons 
are relatively small primarily because of the 
special treatment for capital gains, the study 
found. Capital gains—investment profits— 
are taxed at half the rate of other income 
or 25 per cent, whichever is lower. 

Extremely wealthy persons have such large 
capital gains, Mr. Pechman found, that those 
with annual incomes of $1-million or more 
actually pay out only 26.7 per cent of their 
total income in Federal income taxes. 

This is a smaller proportion than that 
paid by any group with incomes between 
$100,000 and $1-million, and is only frac- 
tionally higher than the proportion pald by 
those with incomes between $50 and $100 
thousand, 

The top tax rate, under the 1964 law, is 
70 per cent. This applies to incomes of $200 
thousand or more for single persons and $400 
thousand for married couples. Under this 
Tate, if there were no special tax provisions, 
persons with incomes of $1-million or more 
would pay 69.3 per cent of their total incomes 
in Federal income tax. 

The typical family with a total income be- 
tween $6,000 and $8,000 pays 8 to 9 per cent 
of it in Federal income taxes. From that 
level of income to the $200,000 mark, the 
percentage pald in income taxes rises steadily 
to 29.1 per cent in the $150,000-to-$200,000 
bracket, After that, it falls. 

Mr. Pechman did not argue that the pref- 
erential tax treatment of capital gains should 
be abandoned. But we did urge that capital 
gains be taxed when the property was trans- 
ferred to the owner's heirs upon his death. 
Congress has refused to tax them, although 
President Kennedy proposed this in 1963. 
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Mr. Pechman said that the double exemp- 
tion for the aged—the non-taxable status 
of Social Security payments and the special 
tax credit for other retirement income— 
benefited aged with high incomes 
more than those with low incomes. 

“It would be fairer,” he said, “to remove 
the additional exemption for age, make re- 
tirement income fully taxable, and use the 
revenue to raise Social Security benefits for 
all the aged.” 

One of the best ways to help all low-income 
persons would he to increase their standard 
deduction, Mr. Pechman said. 

He proposed increases that would have the 
effect of removing entirely from the tax 
rolis single persons with incomes, of $1,200 
or less, married couples with $2,000 or less 
and couples with two children and incomes 
of $3,600 or less. The cutoff point would 
move higher with more children. 

This change would cost the Government 
only about $1.8-billion annually in revenue, 
Mr. Pechman said, compared with the $5.5- 
billion cost of raising the present $600 ex- 
emption to $800 for everyone, which has fre- 
quently been proposed. 


Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
H.R. 51, my bill to create an Indiana 
Dunes National Lakeshore, will come to 
the floor. This park proposal has passed 
the Senate and now awaits House ap- 
proval before becoming a reality. It is 
this reality of a national park in the 
heart of an industrial complex that has 
the backing of many Indiana people, or- 
ganizations, and political leaders. The 
following letter from the Secretary of 
the Interior states the strong adminis- 
tration support for the park bill: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., October 3, 1966. 
Hon. J. Eowarv ROUSH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. RousH: I do appreciate the op- 
portunity your letter of September 29 pre- 
sents to make clear the administration's 
position regarding pending legislation deal- 
ing with the preservation and development 
of the Indiana shore of Lake Michigan. This 
position is outlined below: 

1. The administration would prefer the en- 
actment of legislation as nearly like the Sen- 
ate-passed bifl as possible. I believe the 
Senate bill, S. 360, adequately reconciles the 
proposed industrial development with the 
preservation of the best portions of the In- 
diana Dunes as a National Lakeshore. 

2. We regard the establishment of appro- 
priate portions of the Indiana Dunes as a 
National Lakeshore as desirable in and of 
itself, While it is vital to ayoid unneces- 
sary industrial. encroachment upon the 
Dunes area, it would be a tragedy not to pre- 
serve key portions of the Dunes for use by 
all citizens and by future generations. 

In summary, the administration favors the 
enactment of legislation establishing an In- 
diana Dunes Lakeshore, and along the lines 
of S. 360. 

Sincerely, 


STEWART L. UDALL, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 10, 1966 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article has just appeared in Vol- 
ume 58, No. 5, of the September 1966, is- 
sue of the Journal of the National Medi- 
cal Association: 

ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, In., 1908- 

“Give a man what he makes.“ Old Negro 
Proverb. 

The Honorable ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, Jr., 
a member of Congress from the 18th District 
of New York, has been chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor of the United 
States House of Representatives since 1961. 
He has been a member of Congress for 22 
years, having been first elected in 1944, and 
ranks 39th in seniority in the House of 435. 
Though an elected public servant, Mr. 
POWELL might be said to be the most power- 
ful Negro in the history of the world because 
of the size and scope of the funds his com- 
mittee controls. . 

Always a colorful and controverslal figure. 
reams have been written about him from a 
variety of points of view. The purpose of 
this tribute is merely to direct attention to 
certain of his contributions to the cause of 
education which have not been emphasized 
as much as they deserve. 

Without doubt powerful elements of the 
body politics would like Mr. Powell de“ 
stroyed. Influential pundits of the press 
vainly inveigh against him without remis- 
sion. National leaders of both races have 
cried aloud that with his ability Mr. POWELL 
might be so much greater if he would be dif- 
ferent, in nebulous and undefined ways, 
from what he is. 

It is equally certain that the masses of 
Negroes do not want to see Mr. POWELL de- 
stroyed. Whatever image of him they derive 
from the detractions written about him, the 
image that has most significance for them is 
that of a Negro in one of the most powerful 
and prestigious positions in the Congress 
whose loyalty to them and their cause is be- 
yond any question. 

What infuriates his enemies most is that 
he remains beyond their reach because his 
constituents of the 18th New York District 
continue to relect him. When a reporter re- 
cited to a Harlemite encountered at random 
on the street a nationally syndicated col- 
umnist’s list of pleasures Mr. POWELL was 
alleged to be enjoying at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense abroad, instead of recoll in horror, the 
constituent’s comment was, That cat's doin’ 
all right, aint he?” 

When the Powell amendment to the edu- 
cation bill which would have withheld funds 
from schools which did not desegregate was 
being fiercely debated, Mr. POWELL was de- 
nounced by citizens of the greatest eminence 
and respectability as going too far and en- 
dangering the passage of legislation, which 
the American people so direly needed, by his 
obstinacy. 

Yet the Powell amendment, like the stone 
which the builders refused “is become the 
headstone of the corner.” Both the Civil 
Rights Law of 1964 and the Medicare Law of 
1965 provide that Federal funds shall be 
withheld from educational and medical in- 
stitutions, respectively, which practice dis- 
crimination. This has proved the key provi- 
sion in securing compliance with the laws. 
In the statutes as enacted, the withholding 
sections are not known by Mr. POWELL’'S 
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name. But, “What’s in a name? That which 
we call a rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet.” 

Before reviewing some of Mr. POWELL’S 
work related to educational and health areas, 
it might be well to cite evidence of highest 
authority on his contributions to the general 
weal, 

Let us begin with three letters to Mr. 
Powerit which speak for themselves from 
the President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
the senior Senator from Oregon. 

THe WRT House, 
March 18, 1966. 

Dear Anam: The fifth anniversary of your 
Chairmanship of the House Education and 
Labor Committee reflects a brilliant record 
of accomplishment. 

It represents the successful reporting to 
the Congress of 49 pieces of bedrock legisla- 
lation. And the passage of every one of these 
bills attest to your ability to get things done. 

Even now, these laws which you so effec- 
tively guided through the House are finding 
abundant reward in the lives of our people. 

The poverty program is rapidly paving new 
pathways to progress for those whom the 
economic vitality of this land had previously 
by-passed, 

The education measures are being trans- 
lated into fuller opportunities for all our cit- 
izens to develop their God-given talents to 
their fullest potential. 

Minimum wage, long a guarantee of a fair 
return for an honest day’s work, has been 
increased and greatly extended. 

And the problems of juvenile delinquency 
are being met and curtailed by positive and 
determined action. 

Only with progressive leadership could so 
much have been accomplished by one Com- 
mittee in so short a time. I speak for the 
millions of Americans who benefit from these 
laws when I say that I am truly grateful. 

Sincerely yours, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 


THE SPEAKER'S ROOMS, 
U.S. HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 30, 1964. 

Dran Anam: I am very proud of the out- 
record that you have made as Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor, and I extend to you and through 
you, to the Members of your Committee, 
particularly those who cooperated with you, 

my hearty congratulations. 

If it were not for the fact that you were 
Chairman of your Committee, we would 
never have had the Minimum Wage Bill, with 
its extended coverage, enacted into law. The 
88th Congress is already a historical one 
because it has passed, in the field of educa- 
tion 1) the Higher Education Bill and 2) the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963. These two 
measures came out of your Committee and 

through Congress under your bril- 
liant and courageous leadership. 

I cannot too strongly, through the use of 
words, convey to you the appreciation that I 
have for your ability, your progressive out- 
look, your courage, and the outstanding lead- 
ership that you have given to the Congress 
and the people of our country since you have 
been Chairman of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Permit me also to convey to you the strong 
feeling of friendship and the deep respect I 
have for you. 

I am always happy when there is a Bill on 
the Floor of the House that has come out of 
your Committee because I know that, under 
your leadership, its chances of passage are 
excellent, even when it receives the “blind 
opposition” of the opposite Party. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JouN W. MCCORMACK. 
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U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
October 5, 1964. 

Drar Anam: Although I know you know 
how much I appreciate your wonderful lead- 
ership in handling the NDEA bill through 
conference, nevertheless I want to put it 
down in print. In all my 20 years in the 
Senate I have never seen a chairman of a 
conference committee do as effective a job 
as you did in handling the NDEA bill 
through conference. I am well aware of the 
problems that existed for you among the 
House conferees and the way you handled 
the problems made me only that much more 
an admirer of your generalship. 

Also, I want to tell you how much I ap- 
preciate the wonderful help that Charles 
Lee and Jack Forsythe, my staff assistants, 
received from your very able assistant, Dr. 
Deborah Wolfe. She is a very able and re- 
markable person and you certainly are for- 
tunate to have her as your assistant. 

Also, I know how busy you are, neverthe- 
less I hope that early in the next session I 
may have the pleasure of having you as my 
guest for lunch some noon in the Senate 
Restaurant. Although our food isn’t as good 
as you have over on the House side, I will try 
to get a special meal for you that day because 
you sure deserve it, 

With warm personal regards, 

Cordially, 
WAYNE Morse. 

Mr: Powe tt is a complex and sensitive man. 
There will be no speculation here on, “What 
makes Sammy run.” It requires little in- 
sight, however, to recognize that the huge 
“P” burned into his paternal slave grand- 
father’s back and the ancestry apparent in 
his handscme visage have not made him 
idealize our white brothers. But his is not 
an attitude of vengeance for ancient wrongs. 
Rather a realistic appreciation of his assets 
and a perception of the true nature of Homo 
sapiens et sanguinis seem to have brought 
him to a transcendant humanism which 
alone can afford real fulfillment to any man. 
The memory of the historic evils and the 
snubs of early life extending into his first 
years in the Congress lingers on, neverthe- 
less, but seems only to color a natural zest 
tor combat. 


Those who deplore the American Negro's 
emphasis on the wrongs of slavery and sub- 
sequent repressions and urge that he con- 
centrate upon the present and future, forget 
that a victorious or dominant group is usually 
blind to the feeling of the other side. It is 
the South which keeps alive the memories 
of the Civil War because the South lost. 
Most Americans are but vaguely aware that 
we had a war with Mexico, but in 1966 Mex- 
jeans recall quite thoroughly the details of 
the invasions of United States troops in 1847. 
Though it has been more than 200 years since 
in 1759 Wolfe defeated Montcaim in a 15 
minute battle at Quebec, securing Canada for 
the British, the French never accepted the 
victory as decisive. Thus today much of 
eastern Canada identifies with French Cul- 
ture. In the identical “Changing of the 
Guard“ ceremonies at Ottawa and Quebec, 
the troops wear the same resplendent uni- 
forms, but in Ottawa the orders are given in 
English while at Quebec they are given in 
French and politically significant sentiment 
for the separate French Canadian state con- 
tinues to survive. 

Why then should there be any wonder that 
the American Negro today is as keenly mind- 
ful of historic wrongs suffered as of the fact 
that he is of the oldest American stock whose 
unheralded contributions to the buildings of 
our great nation have not found their way 
into the history texts? But Anam POWELL is 
now exerting effective pressure which prom- 
ises to bear fruit in the immediate future to 
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see that they get there. Is it not reasonable 
that the Committee of the branch of the 
Legislature composed of represenatives of all 
the people which is responsible for education 
should be concerned that the children of all 
Americans are taught the truth about them- 
selves, their backgrounds and their respective 
ancestors’ contributions to the bullding of 
our country? Mr. PowELL’s insistence that 
the U.S. Office of Education use its full powers 
to correct the distorted and false image of 
the Negro which history texts have been giv- 
ing all children in the United States is to be 
most vigorously applauded. 

Mr. PowELL’s interest in matters related 
to medicine is not of recent origin. During 
his early years in Congress he sald in an ad- 
dress in Freedmen’s Hospital that the insti- 
tution did not receive anything like the 
money and support to which it was entitled, 
as Congressman Oscar De Priest had said be- 
tore him. Mr, POWELL has pointed with pride 
to the fact that his Committee had cleared 
the $30,000,000 needed for the new Howard 
University hospital shortly to replace Freed- 
men's. When the new hospital is built his 
name should be properly emblazoned in it 
along with those of other distinguished legis- 
lators who have supported this vital project. 

Mr. PowELL’s efforts In relation to enforce- 
ment of nondiscrimination in respect to hos- 
pitais built with Hill-Burton funds have been 
highly significant. The Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act, it will be recalled, had a 
“separate but equal“ non-discrimination 
clause which in effect vitiated the intent of 
the law to make modern hospital facilities 
available for everyone. To remedy the situa- 
tion long and tedious struggle through the 
courts was necessary. Most of this has been 
reported step by step in this Journal as the 
developments occurred. One of the most im- 
portant and beneficial of the cases was that 
of Bell et al. versus the Grady Memorial Hos- 
pital et al. which pried open hitherto closed 
doors in Atlanta (v. this Journal v. 54, pp. 
431, 628, 1962; v. 55, p. 58, 1963). Dr. Roy 
Bell of Atlanta, a Howard University dental 
graduate and the principal plaintiff in the 
case, has widely acknowledged the helpful- 
ness of Mr. Power in securing basic infor- 
mation essential to the preparation of the 
case. Sometimes an average citizen may find 
it difficult to secure data from a Federal De- 
partment when it is apparent that those data 
are wanted for purposes of litigation, but it 
makes a difference when the information is 
Tequested by the Chairman of the Congres- 
sional Committee handling the budget of 
that ent. Long before the -Civil 
Rights Act with its compliance requirements 
became law, Mr. POWELL aided in numerous 
instances in getting information necessary 
for the successful prosecution of efforts to 
eliminate discrimination in hospital and edu- 
cation areas. 


In May of 1963 the Seventh Imhotep Na- 
tional Conference on Hospital Integration 
was held in Atlanta, Georgia, under the joint 
auspices of the National Medical Association, 
the NAACP. and the National Urban 
League. ‘The time was one of some tension. 
The civil rights movement was on the up- 
swing. Plans for the epochal “March on 
Washington” held in August of that year 
were well advanced. Some demonstrations 
had occured in Atlanta and while the Im- 
hotep Conference was in progress some were 
held in front of the City Hall. It was not a 
time for the timid. 

All six of the Negro Congressmen were in- 
vited to this Conference to lend what aid they 
could on this national problem. Only Mr. 
PowELL found it possible to accept. Others 
could not attend due to circumstances be- 
yond their control. At this Conference Mr. 
Powe. declared that he was for “Medicare” 
but that he would not be for it unless legis- 
lation would provide that hospital facilities 
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be available to all citizens on an equal basis.“ 
All this has now come to pass. 

It is noteworthy that present at this At- 
lanta Imhotep Conference with Mr. POWELL, 
was the Hon. Jonn D. DINGLE, member of 
Congress from the 15th District of Michigan. 
His address, “Equal Justice in Health Care 
Vital for our Nation” was equally forthright 
in its declarations* Both of these men carry 
on as distinguished sons of distinguished 
fathers. 

When the National Medical Association 
launched its Talent Recruitment Program in 
1964, Mr. PowELL immediately sensed its im- 
portance and readily consented to serve as 
one of the 35 eminent citizens on the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee to the Talent Re- 
cruitment Council of the N. M. A.“ 

Lately there has been much consternation 
among both whites and Negroes about Mr. 
Powe..’s identification with the black pow- 
er” concept. Since Mr. PowELL has issued his 
own position paper on the subject, no criti- 
que is needed here. Perhaps the most re- 
markable phenomenon in this connection is 
the fury, based largely on fear, which the 
slogan has produced in the white population, 

The riots in Watts, Cleveland, Chicago, At- 
lanta, Philadelphia and Rochester have been 
exploited by some groups as symbolic of what 
“black power“ means. There is a direct par- 
allel between the white reaction to this and 
the slave insurrection panic which reached 
its peak in the middle 1850's. 

The white position was much stronger 
then than today. In the 1850's the Negro 
had no legal protection and the Northern 
anti-slavery tracts flooding the South had 
the same irritant effect as the present civil 
rights laws before they were enacted. Hence 
there was a deluge of anti-Negro literature 
and undocumented repressive measures 
which can never be fully known. 

Today, however, the statutes ensuring 
“equal justice under law” are all on the 
books, the problems of the Negro are no 
longer centered in the South, no coalition of 
States contemplates secession, and, as the 
structure of the modern urban community 
comes more and more to imitate that of the 
human body, our sprawling urban complexes 
present too many vulnerable vital parts where 
a little damage can paralyze the whole. In 
short, the ghettos can be neither squashed 
nor ignored. 

Moreover, all America is now aware of the 
motivation for hostility which persecution 
and a debased self-image can impart. 
Shakespeare stated the case through words 
of Shylock and Richard II. 

Of reaction to persecution, he has 

Shylock say: 

“And what's his reason? Iam a Jew: Hath 
not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
passions? fed with same food, hurt with the 
same weapons, subject to the same diseases, 
healed by the same means, warmed and cooled 
by the same winter and summer as & 
Christian is? If you prick us, do we not 
bleed? If you tickle us, do we not laugh? 
If you poison us, do we not die? and if you 
wrong us, shall we not revenge? If we are 
like you in the rest, we will resemble you in 
that . The villainy you teach me I will 
execute; and it shall go bad but I will better 
the instruction,” 

And as to the product of low self-image 

Richard says: 

“I, that am rudely stamped, and want 
love's majesty to strut before a wanton 
ambling nymph;—I, that am curtailed of 
this fair proportion, Cheated of feature by 
dissembling nature, Deformed unfinished, 
sent before my time into this breathing 
world, scarce half made up, And that so 
lamely and unfashionable that dogs bark at 
me as I halt by them;—Why I, in this week 
piping time of peace have no delight to pass 
away the time, unless to see my shadow in the 
sun, and descant on mine own deformity. 
And therefore, since I cannot prove a lover 
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to entertain these fair well-spoken days, I 
am determined to prove a villain, and hate 
the idle pleasures of these days. Plots I 
have laid, inductions dangerous. Dive, 
thoughts, down to my soul!” 

Thus on the present scene there is the fear 
that the Negro might seek to “better the 
instruction” and lay “plots” and “inductions 
dangerous.” When in this milieu a Negro 
talks of power who has learned the hard way 
that power is what counts, and when this 
Negro actually has power, it is redoubled, 
and there arises among his enemies a desire 
to cut him down of a ferocity comparable to 
that with which the Romans annihilated 
Spartacus. 

But perhaps the majority subconsciously 
may turn its anger inward on itself. If 
something had been done earlier, this cry 
that power is the only answer might not 
have arisen. This writer remembers that 
when the first Imhotep National Conference 
on Hospital Integration was held in March 
1957, it had difficulty in finding a roof, even 
though Imhotep means, “He Who Cometh 
in Peace.“ and the Conference was sponsored 
by such respected and established orga- 
nizations as the N.AA.CP. the National 
Medical Association and the Medico-Chirur- 
gical Society of the District of Columbia. 
The auditorium of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare could not be made 
available, nor could the meetings be held 
at Howard University. In the traditional 
manner, one of the older Washington 
churches opened its doors and the Conference 
was held at the 15th Street Presbyterian 
Church. The sponsors had no power to 
secure the other places. 

Chairman Pow did have power, how- 
ever, and in September 1966 at his invitation, 
a meeting of 159 Negroes interested in a dis- 
cussion of the goals of “black power” was 
held in the Rayburn Office Building of the 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

As long as there are Governors like Wal- 
lace of Alabama, who defy Federal law, there 
would seem to be no need for excitement 
about Mr. POWELL. He has demonstrated his 
allegiance to the President's program for the 
Great Society and he incites no one to vio- 
late the law. 

May we remember that power is no end 
in Itself. Plato's dictum that all power 
corrupts is as true as ever today. Our com- 
mon goal must be the Great Soclety which 
can indeed become a reality. 

Most of the criticisms about Mr. POWELL 
suggest the famous reply of President Lin- 
coln to the complaint that General Grant 
drank whiskey—"Name his brand and TU 
send a case to my other generals.” 

In these days of great trial and transition, 
no man is all-wise. President Lyndon B. 
Johnson openly seeks all the helpful informa- 
tion he can get before making the decisions 
that are his great responsibility. Mr. POWELL 
has moved into a new dimension of national 
responsibility and perspective in his present 
post. He needs your help too. The coales- 
cence of events has placed him on a flood 
tide of opportunity which may be rode to 
good fortune for all Americans and the world. 
Let us remember him in our prayers. 

William De Witt Hyde has expressed the 
spirit in which we should work in the fol- 
lowing verses: 


“Lord of creation, we give Thee thanks; 
That this Thy world is incomplete; 

That battle calls our marshalled ranks, 
That work awaits our hands and feet. 


That Thou hast not yet finished man, 
That we are in the making still, 

As friends who share the maker's plan, 
As sons who know the Father’s will. 


Since what we choose is what we are, 

And what we love we yet shall be, 

‘The goal may ever shine afar; 

But the will to win it makes us free.” 
W. Montacvue Coss, M.D, 
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There’s Plenty of Promise in the Under- 
developed Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 10, 1966 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call attention to an excellent article in 
the October 1966 Fortune magazine. 
This article on foreign aid was written by 
Warren Wilhelm, an economist who 1s 
now a staff member of Arthur D. Little, 
Inc. Mr. Wilhelm’s experience in eco- 
nomic development dates back to the 
point 4 program of the Truman ad- 
ministration when, as a staffer for the 
Budget Bureau, he argued for large- 
scale investment in the development na- 
tions. In 1963-64, the introduction of 
the Fortune article points out: 

He was a leading participant in the forma- 
tion of ADELA, a multi-national private con- 
sortium organized to strengthen the momen- 
tum of investment in Latin America, 


Development aid is an essential part of 
our foreign policy. Yet all too seldom do 
we read encouraging words about it. All 
too often we read criticism, much of it 
unjust. Since 1949, the birth date of our 
foreign aid program, the United States 
has been a pioneer in the doctrine and 
techniques of economic development. 
We should be proud of our achievements 
and leadership. Never before has a na- 
tion committed itself so deeply to the bet- 
terment of man without expectation of a 
direct return to itself. 

The surprising fact about our econom- 
ic aid over the last 17 years is not that we 
have made mistakes. It is that we have 
come so far in so short a time. To have 
so completely focused the whole world's 
thinking and energies on the problems of 
development in a decade and a half is a 
remarkable accomplishment. 

One of the interesting sidelights of our 
achievement is the extent to which the 
Communist nations have felt it neces- 
sary to imitate our programs. Yet theirs 
cannot hold a candle to ours as honest 
efforts to contribute to steady, across- 
the-board growth of whole economies. 
They are only now waking up to the 
fact that the real goal of development 
aid is something more lasting than tran- 
sient political advantage. More and 
more nations are realizing that Western 
development methods—not Eastern—get 
results. Mr. Wilhelm states it this way 
in a particularly cogent paragraph: 

The developing countries and private capi- 
tal have in recent years moved a long way 
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toward a basic rapprochement. Of funda- 
mental importance in bringing about the 

has been a harsh treatment that 
time and events have inflicted upon the repu- 
tation of Communism as an economic sys- 
tem: the economic agonies of China, the drab 
performance of Eastern Europe, the eco- 
nomic failure of Castro’s Cuba. The stag- 
nation of Indonesia under Sukarno and the 
near collapse of Brazil under Goulart added 
their imprints. Mutual experience has 
helped too, enlightening both developing 
countries and international private investors. 
Each creative new venture produces, for both 
sides, new precedents and new ways of look- 
ing at things. 


Much of this article is devoted to the 
Convention on the Settlement of Invest- 
ment Disputes, which, if it went into ef- 
fect, would establish an arbitration-con- 
ciliation center under the World Bank. 
According to Mr. Wilhelm: 

It will give the private international in- 
vestor, for the first time, direct access to 
an international tribunal to resolve a dispute 
with a sovereign nation over his legal rights. 


Adoption of the convention would add 
a new perspective to the development 
programs of the world’s nations and pri- 
vate industries. Mr, Wilhelm writes: 

When private capital has the protection 
of the rule of law in the developing coun- 
tries, tranquillity will not be a requisite— 
especially when companies have to face a 
choice between going in themselyes and let- 
ting competitors take the business that cer- 
tainly will be there. 


More and more, Mr. Speaker, U.S. aid 
will be going to nations willing to give 
up obsolete economic prescriptions and 
adopt development policies that get re- 
sults. 

I include the Fortune article in its en- 
tirety: 

THERE'S PLENTY OF PROMISE IN THE 
UNDERDEVELOPED LAND 

The past year has seen a growing disquiet 
about the developing areas of the world. The 
“population explosion” has numbed our con- 
fidence, and “widening gap“ has become part 
of our language. Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara, in his Montreal address in May, 
spoke of the “h half of the human 
race,” and went on to say: Given the certain 
connection between economic stagnation and 
the incident of violence, the years that lie 
ahead for the nations in the southern half of 
the globe are pregnant with violence.” When 
the Senate pugnaciously attacked the for- 
eign-ald bill in late summer, it was clear 
that the attackers were motivated in part by 
disappointment with results in the develop- 
ing countries. The Germans these days speak 
of Entwieklungsmudigłeit development 
weariness.” 


Whether our present foreboding mood re- 
fects an accurate estimate of the future in 
the developing countries is a momentous 
question—“basic,” says Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk, “to the welfare, and even the 
survival, of the human race.” In my opinion, 
there are fundamental grounds for a much 
brighter view than currently prevails. 
we get on with the job, a large number of 
developing countries can, over the next five 
to ten years, achieve growth rates at least 
equal to, and in many cases well in excess of, 
those of the wealthy countries. 

Progress in the developing areas, over the 
postwar period as a whole, has unquestion- 
ably been too slow, too irregular, and too 
uncertain to give us a favorable view of the 
future if we merely extrapolate past trends. 
But in our prevailing we are let- 
ting the past obscure the future, and over- 
looking evolvements that have importantly 
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the prospects. The past several 
years have brought a great accumulation of 
experience, knowledge, and organization in 
the development field. They have also 
brought a great improvement in relations 
between the developing countries and private 
capital. 

Perhaps the most important sign of change 
is that a diversity of underdeveloped coun- 
tries has accepted in principle the Conven- 
tion on the Settlement of Investment Dis- 
putes, which, if it goes into effect, will 
establish a new arbitration-conciliation cen- 
ter under the auspices of the World Bank. 
It will give the private international investor, 
for the first time, direct access to an inter- 
national tribunal to resolve a dispute with 
@ soverign nation over his legal rights. 

From the vantage point of abundant ex- 
perience in development, Paul Hoffman, head 
of the United Nations Development Program 
(and formerly director of the Marshall plan), 
says it’s a “rich, rich, stupid, stupid” world. 
He means rich in its human and material 
resources, stupid in its failure to develop 
them. But the world has become less 
stupid—or, to put it another way, wiser. We 
can expect the management of economic de- 
velopment to be more effective in the future 
than it has been in the past. This, then, is 
hardly the time to let ourselves get dis- 
couraged. 

Economic development in the under- 
developed world is a quite new concern of 
mankind. It traces back only to 1949, Prior 
to President Truman's Point Four speech in 
that year, the U.S. Government had no of- 
ficial policy whatever toward economic devel- 
opment. The World Bank was organized 
shortly after World War II, but it did not 
begin to lend to developing countries on any 
scale until 1949. (The Inter-American 
Development Bank did not get into opera- 
tion until eleven years later.) In 1949 the 
Harvard University libraries contained not a 
single book on economic development that 
by present standards would be considered 
even remotely adequate. 

Development, then, began a mere seven- 
teen years ago, with nobody of knowledge 
or theory, few experienced people, a meager 
organizational structure, no national policies 
in the capital-exporting countries, and in the 
developing countries themselves no clear 
ideas of where they wanted to go, much less 
how to get there. Today, when the World 
Bank open development talks with a new 
country, it supplies a reading list of 400 
books. Development has become a major 
profession. The World Bank, including the 
affiliated International Finance Corporation, 
has a professional staff of 700, the Inter- 
American Development Bank about 360. 
Other thousands of development experts are 
in such organizations as AID (the U.S. for- 
eign-aid agency) and in the economic min- 
istries and development banks of the under 
developed countries themselves. The grand 
total of professional developers“ those who 
talk to each other about development,” as 
one expert puts it—is on the order of 100,000. 

CEMENT TO HOLD THE WORLD TOGETHER 

Such capital-providing agencies as the 
World Bank and the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank are the mentors, and the dis- 
ciplinarians, of the developing world. Felipe 
Herrera, president of the Inter-American 
Bank, says, for example, that when a new 
government takes over in Latin America, con- 
stitutionally or otherwise, it is now a matter 
of course that the key members of the new 
economic team come to Washington for a 
thorough economic review with him and his 
staff, As cement to hold the world together, 
the professional developers and their orga- 
nizations are more than we have had a right 
to expect. They serve not only as economic 
bridges, but as political bridges too. When 
Small Mahroug, director of the Algerian De- 
velopment Fund, visits Washington to dis- 
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cuss World Bank financing of a project, the 
man he talks to is Munir Benjek, a Turk, 
who reports to Abdel G. Ei Emary, head of the 
bank's African Department, an Egyptian. In 
the elevators of the Inter-American Bank the 
conversation is mostly in Spanish. The 
specter of an eventual hostile confrontation 
between a rich Northern Hemisphere and a 
stagnant, economically desperate Southern 
Hemisphere seems very unreal in the offices 
of the World Bank and the Inter-American 
Bank. 

The planes in the skies above the contl- 
nents are increasingly filled with public and 
private developers—World Bank and Inter- 
American Bank missions, Washington-bound 
teams from underdeveloped countries, pri- 
vate consultants, engineers, bankers, inter- 
national vice presidents of industrial corpo- 
rations. Their constructive and hopeful 
voices are heard in every one of the poorer 
countries. They are magnets drawing de- 
veloping-country energy toward the priority 
of development, and away from the political 
ratholes into which it would otherwise go: 
“Crush Malaysia,” “Drive Israel into the Sea,” 
India-Pakistan conflict, or whatever. 

OVERCOMING THE STRING-PUSHING FUTILITY 


If the intellectuals and official policy mak- 
ets of the West came late to placing a priority 
upon development most of the developing 
countries were even later. Some are still de- 
laying. There is a string-pushing futility, 
the professional developers have found, in 
trying to help a country if its leaders have 
not made up their minds that they really 
want development. “You can't export know- 
how,” says Paul Hoffman. “It has to be 
imported.” 

The developers have come to the view 
that their efforts get the best results when 
it is possible to work through regional de- 
velopment organizations. If well managed, 
such organizations not only can help in the 
allocation of aid and in the policing of na- 
tional economic policies, but can creatively 
push, organize, guide, create, motivate. 
One of the most effective regional organiza- 
tions is CIAP (the Spanish initials of Inter- 
American Committee on the Alliance for 
Progress), which is headed by Carlos Sanz 
de Santamaria, formerly Finance Minister 
of Colombia. With a mandate much like 
that of the Marshall plan’s Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, CIAP 
evaluates individual countries’ plans and 
performances, and comments with consider- 
able force when economics is giving way to 
politics, or when priorities are being ignored. 
In the words of Felipe Herrera, “CIAP can 
take the political responsibility for develop- 
ment much more effectively than anything 
we have had before.” 


Other promising regional organizations are 
emerging. An Organization for Regional 
Development is being formed by Turkey, 
Iran, and Pakistan. A new Asian Develop- 
ment Bank held its first directors’ meeting 
in Tehran last month. In Africa, AID is 
studying how to encourage the new African 
Development Bank, headquartered in 
Abidjan, Ivory Coast, to become a sort of 
African CIAP. A substantial part of AlD's 
funds for Africa may eventually be channeled 
through this new institution. 


HARSH TREATMENT OF A REPUTATION 


While the public developers have been 
expanding and diversifying the organiza- 
tional structure of development, a pro- 
found evolution has been going on—gradual, 
many-faceted, difficult to measure, but un- 
questionably real—in relations between the 
developing countries and international 
private capital. At the end of World War II, 
international investment was virtually a lost 
art, dormant since the onset of the great 
depression. And in the developing areas 
there were formidable barriers of suspicion 
and ideology during the early postwar years. 
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The developing countries and private 
capital have in recent years moved a long way 
toward a basic rapprochement. Of funda- 
mental importance in bringing about the 
change has been the harsh treatment that 
time and events have inflicted upon the 
reputation of Communism as an economic 
system: the economic agonies of China, the 
drab performance of Eastern Europe, the 
economic failure of Castro's Cuba. The 
stagnation of Indonesia under Sukarno and 
the near collapse of Brazil under Goulart 
added their imprints.. Mutual experience has 
helped too, enlightening both developing 
countries and international private investors. 
Each creative new venture produces, for 
both sides, new precedents and new ways of 
looking at things. 

There has been a- gradual shift from dog- 
matic to pragmatic thinking. India, for ex- 
ample, for years the most rigidly doctrinaire 
of the major developing countries In restrict- 
ing the role of foreign private capital, has 
now, at a stroke, cleared away important 
barriers to foreign investment in fertilizer 
production. The natal cry in the new coun- 
tries, in the early postwar years, was “It is 
our country, ours, all ours,” and many of the 
national leaders saw nothing either morally 
wrong or economically disadvantageous in 
expropriation of foreign-owned assets; to- 
day, in contrast, it is not easy to identify a 
single government that stands in favor of 
expropriation without appropriate compen- 
sation. 

The new Convention on the Settlement of 
Investment Disputes, indeed, could become 
& wellspring of new international law, bring- 
ing to foreign private investment in the 
developing world a large measure of the 
security it now enjoys in the developed world, 
It is a basic principle of the convention that 
disputes may be brought before the center 
only by common consent, but the convention 
provides for the possibility of prior con- 
sent—written into a country’s investment 
law, perhaps, or into a concession agreement. 
In such cases a private investor, before put- 
ting up his money, would be assured of re- 
course to the center, in case of dispute. There 
is also provision that any contracting state, 
whether involved in the dispute or not, is 
required to “recognize” an arbitration award 
“as binding and enforce within its terri- 
tories the pecuniary obligations imposed on 
that award.” 

The convention traces back, in part, to a 
campaign undertaken by Hermann Abs, 
board chairman of the Deutsche Bank, who 
in 1957 began circulating a draft outline of 
the treatment that a private investor in 
another country had a right to expect (the 
“Capitalist Magna Carta,” he called it). Later 
on, in considerably redrafted form, it was 
adopted by the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development. The devel- 
oping countries, however, felt that the OECD 
convention was one-sided, setting forth 
somebody else’s rights and their obligations; 
and without their acceptance, of course, it 
could have no effective meaning. New ef- 
forts to find a solution went forward under 
the leadership of the World Bank, and in 
1963-64 representatives of developed and 
developing countries held consultative meet- 
ings at Addis Ababa, Santiago de Chile, Ge- 
neva, and Bangkok. Ali together, lawyers 
from eighty-six World Bank member coun- 
tries participated, hammering out a docu- 
ment that promised to be acceptable to a 
majority of the developing countries. 

A PROFOUNDLY ENCOURAGING SIGN 

Twenty ratifications are required to bring 
the center into being. As of late July, there 
were forty-five signatories (including the 
majority of African states), and eleven in- 
struments of ratification had been deposited 
atthe bank. With a dozen or more additional 
Tatifications apparently on the way, it seemed 
clear that the convention would go into ef- 
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fect, even though the Latin Americans were 
holding out“ It seemed reasonable, more- 
over, to expect that if the convention gained 
wide acceptance the Latin-American coun- 
tries, too, would join, one after another. But 
then, in the Senate rampage during the 
foreign-aid debate, Minority Leader EVERETT 
Dmxsen inserted an amendment to require 
countries receiving U.S. aid to accept recourse 
to the center. Friendly countries cried that 
since the fist of U.S power could now be 
seen behind the convention, they would have 
to reconsider their adherence to it. 

The Dirksen amendment was finally killed 
in the Senate-House conference committee, 
but we may need months of patient work to 
get the convention ratified and bring the cen- 
ter into effective operation. The task is one 
that well merits the support of the U.S. busi- 
ness community. In the meantime, how- 
ever, acceptance of the convention concept 
by a large number of developing countries 
before Senator Dmx«sen intervened stands as 
a profoundly encouraging sign of how far 
the developing world has come in awareness 
of the need to give foreign private invest- 
ment a framework of legal protection. 


THE POTENTIAL DEMAND EXPLOSION 


That the developing world needs an en- 
larging flow of outside capital is elementary. 
What is not widely understood is the pros- 
pect that capital plus effective management 
of development will produce very high growth 
rates in some parts of the developing world. 
In our current pessimism, we underestimate 
the potentials here. In particular we under- 
estimate the economic lift that can result 
from large increases in agricultural produc- 
tivity. 

An industrialized nation functioning at 
close to full employment cannot sustain 
growth of more than 2 or 3 percent a year 
in real per capita G.N.P.—with most of the 
labor force already productively employed, no 
surge in output is possible. But in the de- 
veloping countries, much or most of the labor 
force is employed in subsistence agriculture, 
producing little more than enough to enable 
themselves to survive. These masses are vir- 
tually outside the market economy. Combi- 
nations of greater fertilizer use, better seed, 
and more modern methods can multiply pro- 
duction per farmer in the poor countries by 
a factor of two or three or more, and such 
leaps in productivity will be required to feed 
expanding populations and raise present nu- 
tritional levels, As productivity increases, 
farm families will acquire purchasing power. 
The potential shift into the market economy 
of millions of rural families carries with it 
the possibility of sharp increases in economic 
growth rates and an explosion in demand for 
an increasingly wide range of consumer 
goods. | 

I certainly do not want to suggest that I 
think the entire developing world is on the 
verge of a takeoff. There are countries, 
especially in central Africa, where the build- 
ing of a minimum base of political institu- 
tions, trained personnel, and communications 
will have to precede any significant growth in 
real por capita G.N.P. In the years ahead, 
moreover, as Secretary McNamara forecast, 
many countries in the developing world will 
be seething with the tumult and turmoil of 
profound social change. But when private 


The convention, Latin Americans argue, 
runs counter to the spirit of the Calvo Doc- 
trine, which declares that military or dip- 
lomatic intervention may not be used in an 
effort to collect pecuniary claims of a citi- 
zen of one country against the government 
of another country, The doctrine is writ- 
ten into several Latin-American constitu- 
tions. Named after the Argentine jurist 
Carlos Calvo (1824-1906), it was enunciated 
as a result, of the British-German-Italian 
blockade of Venezuelan ports in 1902, after 
that country had defaulted on loans, 
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capital has the protection of the rule of law 
in the developing countries, tranquillity will 
not be a requisi y when com- 
panies have to face a choice between going 
in themselves and letting competitors take 
the business that certainly will be there. 
With the capacity to manage development 
now greatly strengthened, on both the pri- 
vate and the public side, es opportunities 
stand out in new 


New Group Urges Red Guard in 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 10, 1966 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
September 25 edition of the Chicago 
Tribune carried this headline “Fatal 
Beatings by Red Guards in Peking Told 
Diplomat Sees Death Toll in Thousands.” 

The account describes the experiences 
of several eyewitnesses to the current 
campaign of violence by the Chinese Red 
Guards and the unbelievable brutality 
inflicted upon defenseless Chinese vic- 
tims. One European diplomat witnessed 
lynch mobs in action on the outskirts of 
Peking and in other cities “systematically 
beating their victims to death.” Based 
on his own firsthand experiences, the 
diplomat observed: 

If what I saw is a sample of what has been 
happening all over China, then hundreds 
of thousands of people must have been killed. 


Another European permitted to travel 
in another part of China stated that in 
Wuhan, capital of Hupeh Province, and 
in other neighboring towns and villages, 
he saw literally thousands of people being 
paraded through the streets by Red 
Guards and out of the towns, with the 
Red Guards later returning alone. Sub- 
sequent inquiry led the European to be- 
lieve that the people had been executed. 
In addition, this eyewitness described 
seeing Red Guards beat victims with 
sticks until they lay lifeless upon the 
ground. He said he saw corpses of other 
victims lying in the streets. 

Almost 2 weeks after this item 
appeared in the Chicago Tribune, the 
Washington Post of October 7 ran this 
caption: “New Group Urges Red Guard 
in United States.” 

The ensuing account featured M. I. 
Laski, general secretary of the newly or- 
ganized “Commuinst Party of the United 
States of America—Marxist-Leninist.” 
Beneath a picture of Mao Tse-tung, Las- 
ki called for an American Red Guard 
and a Negro national liberation army in 
the South. Laski explained that he was 
carrying out the decisions of a secret 
national congress of his party held in 
Los Angeles last September 4 and 5. The 
party had resolved to prepare openly for 
insurrectionary and revolutionary activ- 
ity, he said, so that it would be in a posi- 
tion to provide leadership and organiza- 
tion of arms the next time there is an 
outbreak of urban violence. According 
to the 25-year-old with the Lenin-type 
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beard his organization is distributing 
arms in Los Angeles and other cities at 
‘the present time. 

Violence begets violence, and a New 
York Daily News caption of Sunday, Oc- 
tober 9, announced: “Pro-Peking Book- 
shop in Harlem Is Bombed.” 

The bookstore, of course, is the head- 
quarters of Laski’s organization which 
Was assaulted with a barrage of fire- 
bombs. Laski explained the bombing as 
a “direct response to announced party 
plans for meeting the Ku Klux Klan 
movement of terror with a counterrevolu- 
tionary movement of our own.” 

The activities of Laski, his cohorts, and 
the bombers are of special interest to me 
as the ranking minority member of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, for on October 3 of this year the 
gentleman from Louisiana, Chairman 
Wu. Lis of the committee announced that 
he had directed the committee staff to 
undertake a preliminary inquiry into 
organized rioting, burning, looting, and 
other tragic acts of violence. The pur- 
pose of the inquiry, Mr. WIS said, 18 
to determine whether these acts of mass 
violence have been planned and insti- 
gated by subversive elements, or to what 
extent, if any, such elements have suc- 
ceeded in broadening and prolonging 
them after they have broken out. 

That most American citizens are fed 
up with organizations such as Laski's and 
equally disgusted with activities of 
groups whose trademarks include the 
bombing of bookstores with firebombs 
goes without saying. I am equally cer- 
tain that our soldiers in Vietnam who 
are learning firsthand the evils of totali- 
tarlanism are repelled as much by Laski's 
program as that of the firebombers. 

We, here in Congress, are not sitting 
idly by while these domestic tyrants seek 
to mock and break our laws. The House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
for instance, has held investigations and 
hearings on the KKK which extended for 
more than 13 months and questioned al- 
most 190 witnesses. 

More recently the committee investi- 
gated attempts to obstruct the activi- 
ties of our Armed Forces and lend mate- 
rial support to North Vietnam and the 
Vietcong. Both of these investigations 
resulted in proposed legislation to cor- 
rect abuses divulged by the committee. 
Many other bills on rioting and violence 
are before the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee for consideration. In addition, the 
above-mentioned investigation an- 
nounced by Chairman WILLIs on Octo- 
ber 3 will seek to discover what subver- 
sive elements, if any, are generating or 
prolonging cases of mass violence for 
their own ends. 

I insert the three items mentioned 
above, the two articles on the Commu- 
nist Party of the United States of Amer- 
ica—Marxist-Leninist, and announce- 
ment of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities on October 3 to be 
inserted in the Recorp at this point: 

[From the Washington Post, Oct. 7, 1966] 

New Group Urces RED GUARD IN 
UNITED STATES 
(By Flora Lewis) 

New Tonk. October 6—With a gleam of 
eagerness in his wide blue eyes, a young New 
Yorker sat in the middle of Harlem today 
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beneath a picture of Mao Tse-tung. He 
called for an American Red Guard and a 
Negro national liberation army in the South, 

He was M. I. Laski, general secretary of 
the newly organized “Communist Party of 
the United States of America (Marxist- 
Leninist).“ A big red flag with a black 
hammer and sickle hung over the doorway 
of the empty shop that he was opening as 
New York headquarters. Posters showing a 
burly black man with a gun urged “support 
and join people’s armed force defense 
groups ... oppose reactionary violence 
with revolutionary violence.” 

Laski had invited the press and radio and 
TV to hear him call for the defeat of the 
United States in Vietnam (he opposed nego- 
tiations) and for the forceful establishment 
of “the dictatorship of the proletariat” in 
this country. He was as provocative and in- 
cendiary as he could manage without posi- 
tively obliging somebody in uniform to come 
in and haul him away in handcuffs. 

Pressed with questions~about the point of 
it all, he said that “being in jall or being 
dead isn't satisfactory.” But, he explained, 
he was carrying out the decisions of a secret 
national congress of his party held in Los 
Angeles last Sept. 4 and 5. The party had 
resolved to prepare openly for insurrec- 
tionary and revolutionary activity,” he said, 
so that it would be in a position to provide 
leadership and organization of arms the next 
time there is an outbreak of urban violence. 

The present membership is 1500 across the 
country, Laski said, but the Party has ordered 
him “not to disclose the figures about any one 
locality.” 

He is a pale 25-year-old with thin brown 
hair plastered neatly on his head, a pointed 
Lenin-type beard at the end of his pointed 
face, and a matching polemical style shoot- 
ing out rapid-fire bursts about “monopoly 
capitalism” and “retribution to the ruling 
class.” Eston Simmons, a 23-year-old tawny 
skinned Negro with a Malcolm X-style stub- 
ble on his jaw, sat quietly alongside Laski. 

The unpainted wooden shelves of their 
“People’s Voice Book Store and Reading 
Room” were loaded with pamphlets printed 
in Albania denouncing “Khrushchevite re- 
visionism” and giving the times and wave 
lengths of Radio Peking English-language 
broadcasts. The writings of Mao on revolu- 
tionary warfare were on sale for one dollar 
& copy, “cheaper than you can get it down- 
town,” Laski commented. 


nist Party in this country as the mouth- 
piece of the Johnson Administration." And 
that seemed to be what the fuss was all 
about. 


“To hit us is to expose them,” Laski said, 
indicating that his pro-Peking group was out 
to horrify the general public so that it could 
attract restless militants away from pro-Mos- 
cow Communists by making the old Party 
look hopelessly stodgy. 

A Negro taxi driver complained in disgust 
when he saw the posters, “What right do they 
have to come up here and make trouble? I 
hate people like that. Why do they come to 
Harlem?” 

But the Negro clerk at the dry cleaner’s 
across the street said he thought that “when 
everybody's armed, everybody's respectful. 
It’s like in the old-fashioned days when 
everybody wore a six shooter on his belt. 
They didn't go around calling you no names 
then because there'd be a shoot out. Power 
and guns make all the difference.” Laski 
said he was negotiating with Harlem militant 
groups for cooperative action but “some of 
their ideas are peculiar. They don't under- 
stand it isn't just a nationalist struggle, 
it’s also a class struggle against the imperi- 
alists.” 
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A TV interviewer threw the ultimate in- 
sult at him, asking how he expected to make 
himself the leader of the Negro revolution 
“since you're whitey." 

“I'm not whitey,” Laski snapped. “Whitey 
is monopoly capitalism. Whitey is imperi- 
alism.” 

He was carefully vague about the supply 
of arms, but he said at one point “we are 
distributing arms in Los Angeles and other 
cities. We can provide the techniques and 
money for arms and using them 
so the people will be prepared to defend 
themselves.” But the people,“ he conceded, 
would not Include all Negroes. “The Negro 
bourgeoisie will side with the imperialists.” 

Nobody asked about the planned congres- 
sional investigation into the role of subver- 
sive groups in recent race riots around the 
country. But it was clear that Laski would 
be happy to claim a significant part for 
his party so long as he was not pressed for 
too many details. 

Finally the press straggled out, and Laski 
was left alone in his book shop with his 
three party functionaries and his pamphlets. 


From the New York Daily News, Oct. 9, 
1966] 


PRO-PEKING BOOKSHOP IN HARLEM Is BOMBED 
(By Robert Carroll) 
A barrage of firebombs crashed into the 


yesterday, setting ablaze stacks of books and 
pamphlets, Quick action by a party mem- 
ber kept the fire from spreading to the 15- 
family tenement above the store. 

Afterward in the littered quarters, Michael 
Laski, general secretary of the Communist 
Party U.S.A— Marxist-Leninist, described the 
bombing as a “direct response to announced 
party plans for meeting the Ku Klux Klan 
movement of terror with a counterrevolu- 
tionary movement of our own.” 

In recounting the bombing, Laski said Earl 
Johnson, a member who had been 
sleeping in the store, was awakened about 
8:30 A.M. by kerosene-filled bottles crash- 
ing through the store’s display window. 

SAW THREE SETTING FIRES 


Laski sald Johnson found three white men 
in the store, piling up books and other 
printed matter and setting them afire. 
Johnson was able to slip out unnoticed and 
call other party members. When they ar- 
rived, Laski said, there were three separate 
fires burning in the building at 135th St. 
and Eighth Ave. 

Before police and firemen arrived, Laski 
said, another firebomb was tossed into the 
store from a passing car. Laski and the 
others managed to douse all the blazes, he 
said. He estimated the damage at between 
$1,500 and $2,000, 

RELEASE OF COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 

ACTIVITIES 


Representative Epwin E. WuLis (D-La.), 
Chairman of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, announced today that 
he had directed the Committee staff to un- 
dertake a preliminary inqulry into organized 
rioting, burning, looting and other tragic 
acts of violence. The purpose of the in- 
quiry, Mr. Wiiurs said, is to determine 
whether these acts of mass violence have 
been planned and instigated by subversive 
elements, or to what extent, if any, such 
elements have succeeded in broadening and 
prolonging them after they have broken out. 

Mr. Witts estimated that several months 
would pass before the preliminary study 
could be completed and the results reported 
to the Committee. He also announced that 
he had appointed Representative WILLIAM 
M. Tuck (D-Va.) to oversee the general con- 
duct of the preliminary inquiry. 

Mr. Writs stressed that the Committee 
was studying only acts of organized violence 
and it was not undertaking a broad-scale or 
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freewheeling investigation into all disturb- 
ances or riots, not matter what their origin 
or cause. 

“The House has given this Committee spe- 
cific jurisdiction.” the Chairman said. “It 
is broad in some respects, limited in others. 
We are not going to go beyond our authority 
but, at the same time, we expect to fully 
exercise the jurisdiction given us by the 
House and upheld by the courts on numerous 
Occasions, 

“Our appropriate interest is organized sub- 
Version, no matter what form it may take or 
in ‘whose interest it is carried out. Our 
records are packed with examples of varied 
forms of subversive operations which threat- 
en our national security, but I can conceive 
of few which pose a greater threat than orga- 
nized, mass violence which ls deliberately de- 
signed to destroy our national unity and set 
Citizen against citizen, and groups and 
Classes of ctizens against their government 
on all levels—iocal, state and national. 

“There is already public evidence that sub- 
Versive elements are at work in this area. 
What we want to find out—in the national 
interest—is the extent, the significance, and 
the effectiveness of thelr operations, The 
Congress and the American people have a 
right—and a need—to know these things. 

“Does this mean that the Committee is 
Investigating the civil rights movement? 

“Not at all. My announcement makes it 
very clear that we are investigating only one 

ed and organized violence by 
subversive elements. 

“We bave no intention of investigating the 
civil rights movement or the opinions or 
Positions of any individual or organization 
on the civil rights issue. Those things are 
none of our business. I have my own view 
on certain civil rights issues. Other Com- 
mittee members haye varying views and, 
among the 435 Members of the House, there 
are a great variety of views on various as- 
pects of that issue. The Committee on Un- 
American Activities, however, has no juris- 
diction in such matters, and it has no in- 
tention of trying to inject itself into them. 

“If we should learn in the course of our 
investigation that a certain tion 
Which claims to be a civil rights group is 
actually controlled and dominated by Com- 
munists carrying out the work of the Com- 
munist Party, we would not hesitate to in- 
vestigate their operations. If that should 
develop, however, we will be investigating 
not a civil rights group, but the activities of 
& group of Communists doing the work of 
Moscow or Peking, as the case may be, and 
attempting to mask their subversion under 
the guise of civil rights. 

“There is a tremendous difference between 
investigating such a group of individuals or 
their organized operations and the civil 
rights movement.“ 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope oy Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


'TrrLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
sIonaL Recorp, and while providing that’ 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 


1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) Pa 
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Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement oj the daily Record—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the dally Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings.and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 

es containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
Hc Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
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gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, tho same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of theHouse or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
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Saturday, October 8, 1966 


Daily Digest 


Senate 


Chamber Action 

Senate met at 9 a. m. and pursuant to order previously 
entered, immediately adjourned (without transaction of 
any business) until noon Monday, October 10, when its 
unfinished business will be H.R. 14644, proposed Higher 
Education Amendments of 1966, with vote at 1 p.m. on 
Mansfield motion to close debate (cloture) on Morse 
amendment on D.C. home rule. 


Committee Meetings 


(Committees not listed did not meet) 
SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: Committee 


held hearings on S. 3758, authorizing establishment by 
Gallaudet College of a model secondary school for the 
deaf. Witnesses heard were Philip H. Des Marais, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Special Educational 
Projects, Department of HEW, accompanied by Patria 
Winalski, National Advisory Committee on Education 
for the Deaf; Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, President, accom- 
panied by Dr. George Detmold, Dean, Dr. Orin Cornett, 
Vice President for Long-Range Planning, and Dr. Rob- 
ert Frisina, Dean of Graduate School, all of Gallaudet 
College; and William C. Geer, Council for Exceptional 
Children, NEA. 
Hearings were adjourned subject to call, 


House of Representatives 


Chamber Action 


The House was not in session today. Its next meet- 
ing will be at noon Monday, October 10. 
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Committee Meetings 


No committee meetings were held. 


Career of Mark Hatfield, Governor of 
Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILWARD L. SIMPSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, on Oc- 
tober 29, 1966, the Portland Oregonian 
published an editorial summing up the 
career of Oregon's Governor, Mark Hat- 
field. I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The Oregonian recommends the election 
of Oregon's distinguished governor, Mark O. 
Hatfield, to the United States Senate in the 
Nov. 8 election. 

The weight of the evidence available by 
detailed examination of the records of Gov. 
Hatfield and his Democratic opponent, U.S. 
Rep. Rosert B. Duncan, and thoughtful ap- 
praisal of the issues involved lead to no other 
conclusion. 

The electlon—one of the most important in 
Oregon's history, from a national stand- 
point—will be decided by the large segment 
of Oregon's voters whose traditional inde- 
pendence is expressed in attribution of more 
importance to issues and the records of can- 
didates than to party labels. 

The Oregonian has shared the dilemma of 
many independent voters. It is closer in 
agreement, editorially, with Rep. DUNCAN'S 
position supporting a major US. com- 
mitment in the defense of South Viet 
Nam than with Gov. Hatfield's position ad- 
vocating a slowdown in the military cam- 
paign and stronger U.S. efforts to obtain an 
honorable peace. We do not question the 
sincerity of either position. We do believe 
there are important considerations other than 
Viet Nam, 

It is not to Rep. Duncan's discredit, but 
it is’ a fact, that had Gov. Hatfield soft- 
pedaled his dissent on Johnson Administra- 
tion policies in Southeast Asla, Rep. DUNCAN 
would not have filed for the Senate vacancy 
and Gov. Hatfield would have been elected 
easily. Rep. Duncan is the Johnson Admin- 
istration’s candidate, not only in support of 
escalation of the war in Viet Nam but as a 
faithful supporter of every other major presi- 
dential program. 

The editors of this newspaper have had 
rather close relations, in a news and editorial 
sense, with these young, able candidates ex- 
tending back to their days in the Oregon 
Legislature. We have held several long con- 
ferences with each since they became rivals 
for the Senate seat being vacated by MAURINE 
Neverncrr. Oregon would be well served by 
either. 

But more than Oregon's interests is at 
stake. The voters of the United States in this 
era are confronted with a massive unification 
of power in Washington, D.C., which threat- 
ens to nullify the democratic system of gov- 
ernment which has been our national 
strength. President Johnson does not need 
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any more 100 percenters in the Senate. Quite 
the contrary. The loyal opposition must be 
strengthened if the United States is to be 
saved from one-party, one-man government. 

It is all very well to blame the leadership 
of the Republican Party for that party's 
decline. It is quite true that the nomi- 
nation of Sen, Barry Goldwater for Pres- 
ident in 1964 contributed to that decline by 
alienation of millions of Republican voters. 
But the moderate, progressive heart of the 
party of Abraham Lincoln has rallied from 
the debacle of 1964. It needs more strength 
in Congress and in the legislative and execu- 
tive offices of the states. The nation just 
cannot risk a continuation of the trend to 
one-party, one-man government. 

Certainly, Gov. Hatfield must have had this 
in mind when he keynoted the Republican 
National Convention and denounced the ex- 
tremism of the John Birch Society, the Ku 
Klux Klan and communism. Surely, he had 
it in mind when he campaigned later for 
Sen. Goldwater, whose nomination he did 
not favor, while clearly rejecting Goldwa- 
ter’s militaristic views on Viet Nam war ac- 
celeration, 

Gov. Hatfield's progressive viewpoints on 
civil rights, industrial peace, education and 
social and economic improvement of all citi- 
zens are well known, for many of these pos- 
tions have been incorporated into Oregon 
law and custom in his 16 years of public 
service. No governor in Oregon's history has 
worked harder or accomplished more in cre- 
ating a favorable climate for industry and 
employment, and in attracting new indus- 
tries. As a legislator, secretary of state and 
governor, he has been a leader for tax reform, 
efficiency in government and conservation of 
our priceless natural resources. 

Are these accomplishments to be forgotten 
by Oregon citizens emotionally charged up 
the war in Viet Nam and the President's in- 
sistent demand for “consensus”? We do not 
think so. 

And as for Viet Nam—a subject which 
dominates the election—how short are the 
memories of the voters? Do they recall that 
it was President Lyndon B. Johnson, cam- 
paigning against warmonger“ Barry Gold- 
water, who said on Aug. 29, 1964: 

“Some others are eager to enlarge the con- 
flict. They call upon us to supply American 
boys to do the job that Asian boys should do. 
They ask us to take reckless action which 
might risk the lives of millions. We don’t 
want our American boys to do the fighting 
for Asian boys. We don’t want to get in- 
volved in a nation with 700 million people 
and get tied down in a land war in Asia. 
There are those who say we ought to go north 
and drop bombs, and try to wipe out the 
supply lines. But we must not go around 
over the world rattling our rockets and 
threatening our bombs.” 

Yes, the situation has changed. But Gov. 
Hatfield’s position, basically, has not. He is 
saying about the same things now that he 
was saying in 1964: L.e., that a political settle- 
ment must be obtained; that the United 
States must exert more effort to end this war 
or to convert it into an all-Asian war; that 
our troops must be fully supported; that the 
Administration should be forced to give the 
people all the facts, not just those favoring 
the Administrations’ ever-accelerating mili- 
tary campaign. 

Gov. Hatfield does not advocate unilateral 
withdrawal of US. troops from Viet Nam, al- 


though he believes the bombing of North 
Viet Nam has not accomplished its intended 
purpose but has only stimulated North Viet- 
namese troop infiltration of South Viet Nam, 

He does not, as does Sen. WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Democrat, question the legality of U.S. inter- 
vention. Gov. Hatfield's position has been 
somewhat blurred and distorted in the public 
mind as a consequence of Sen. Morsr's at- 
tempts to embrace him and by Sen, Monsz's 
intemperate statements. 

Gov. Hatfield's is the responsible yoice of 
dissent, as contrasted to the irresponsible 
rant and cant of Sen. Morse. The national 
Administration, reflecting the great desire of 
the American people, has been seeking peace 
negotiations while continuing strong military 
pressure. The governor seeks the same ends 
by political action through the United Na- 
tions, reconvening of the Geneva Conference 
on Indo-China, or an all-Asian nations 
conference. 

He has earned national attention for his 
efforts, and much misunderstanding. This 
newspaper believes that the Communists are 
likely to yield only to military but 
the sincerity of Gov. Hatfield's views and the 
courage with which he has asserted them may 
not be questioned. 

Despite a difference in emphasis on this 
issue, we conclude that the national interest, 
as well as Oregon's, will be served best 
by sending this intelligent, moderate, expe- 
rienced younger statesman to the United 
States Senate. 


History of the Frederick Fair 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, county 
fairs in Maryland are more than simply 
annual outings. They are traditions, 
with great significance in the history 
and development of the areas whose 
harvest they recognize. 

In a recent article in the Frederick 
Post, Joe Eisenhauer discussed the his- 
tory of the Frederick County Fair as an 
expression of the agricultural progress 
of Frederick. He has traced the fair's 
relation to the many agricultural organ- 
izations which developed early in the 
county’s life, and which for more than a 
hundred year haye engaged the atten- 
tion and energies of many of the county’s 
most prominent families. 

I would like to insert his story in the 
Recorp at this point: 

Darı Back 145 Years, THE ANNUAL FRED- 
ERICK Fam Is A REAL INSTITUTION 
(By Joe Eisenhauer) 

“I pass through this world but once. Any 
good therefore that I can do... let me do 
it now. For I shall not pass this way again.” 

When the 1966 annual Frederick Fair 
formally ends today, few of our younger gen- 
eration and presumably none of our many 
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newer residents realized that what they wit- 
nessed all this week was more than just a 
county fair—it was actually another chapter 
in the long history of an institution. 

The Frederick Fair is an instituttion—it’'s 
an organization that traces its history back 
145 years and while there were various 
changes in name during the earlier period, 
the Frederick County Agricultural Society 
was incorporated in 1854—exactly 112 years 


0. 

Fhe decades that passed brought vicissi- 
tudes along with success, There were peri- 
ods when the Fair was temporarily cancelled, 
notably the Civil War and the more recent 
two World Wars. 

Like the community itself, however, its 
foundation was solid, the Society represented 
highest standards of citizenship and the 
Frederick Fair continued to evolve more 
firmly as the years sped by. 

For generations the Frederick Fair has been 
a fruitful source of pride and pleasure to 
local citizens and undoubtedly has contrib- 
uted much to the advancement of agricul- 
ture in this area, acknowledgediy to be among 
the top ranks in all the counties of the 
nation. 

But to get back to the history of the Fair 
itself, we learn it was about the year 1621 
or 145 years ago that there was a marked 
awakening among the population of Frederick 
County regarding the necessity for adopting 
improved methods of husbandry and of infus- 
ing new life and energy into their work, if 
they would maintain their standard as the 
most prosperous and enterprising commu- 
nity in the state. One of the first steps was 
to combine individual energies for mutual 
benefit. Accordingly, on November 7, 1821 
the Prederick County Agricultural Society 
was organized. 

The officers elected were: President, Wil- 
liam F. Williams; vice-presidents, one for 
each district, Col. Henry Kemp, Col. John 
Thomas, James Johnson, Col. G. M. Eichel- 
berger, William P. Farquhar, Jesse Slingluff, 
Joshua Delaplaine, William Marsel; secre- 
tary, Henry Willis; treasurer, Thomas Shaw. 

FIRST HELD AT TAVERN 

Its first exhibition, then called “Cattle 
Show and Fair“, was held on May 23 and 
24, 1822, at George Creager’s Tavern, Mon- 
ocacy Bridge, two miles east of Frederick city 
and was the first ever held in the county 
and the second in the state. Money premi- 
ums were paid successful competitors. 

The next venture was the “Farmers Club,” 
organized November 22, 1849. Gideon Bantz 
was elected president; Ezra Houck, treasurer; 
S. H. O'Neal, recording secretary; E. B, Balt- 
zeil, corresponding secretary. A vice-presi- 
dent was elected from each of the county’s 
election districts. No exhibitions seem to 
have taken place though many meetings 
were held for discussion. 

At the behest of many farmers, The Agri- 
cultural Club of Frederick County” was 
formed on January 12, 1853, whose purpose 
it was to hold annual exhibitions and 
monthly meetings for instructions, discus- 
sions, etc. It adopted the constitution and 
by-laws of its predecessor, the “Farmer's 
Club.“ Lewis Kemp was chosen president; 
S. H. O'Neal, secretary; Christian Steiner, 
treasurer, and Charles E. Trail, corresponding 
secretary. 

ON SCHOOL SITE 


Its first exhibition was held October 12, 
13 and 14, 1853, on the “Barracks” grounds, 
the east wing of the Barracks being fitted up 
for domestic fabrications, machinery, etc. 
These “Barracks Grounds” were then and 
still are located on the site now occupied by 
the Maryland State School for the Deaf. 

On June 3, 1854 “The Agricultural Club” 
was incorporated into “The Frederick County 
Agricultural Society” with Lewis Kemp as its 
president, and S. H. O'Neal, secretary. In 
1855, Outerbridge Horsey was named presi- 
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dent and Mr. O'Neal, secretary. both contin- 
uing through 1856. In 1857-58, Valentine 
Adams became president and Christian 
Thomas, secretary-treasurer. Cornelius Sta- 
ley took over the presidency in 1859 with Mr. 
Thomas continuing as secretary-treasurer. 
In 1860, Mr. Staley was reelected and Edward 
Shriver was named secretary-treasurer. 
INTERRUPTED BY CIVIL WAR 

In 1861, Edward Buckey was named to head 
the society, with Lewis M. Thomas, vice- 
president; William Mahony, secretary, and 
Edward Shriver, treasurer. The Civil War 
stopped all exhibitions and from the Fair 
held in 1860, the last one on the barracks 
grounds, no exhibitions were again held until 
1868. The officers elected for the year 1861 
held over for six years, during which period 
no election took place. 

In the past six decades and more, the an- 
nual Frederick Fair has been guided by a 
long list of distinguished citizens, who served 
for varying terms. This year, at the helm 
were; Frank N. Stauffer, president; A, Irvin 
Renn, vice-president; Wade F. Hursey, sec- 
retary; J. Kenneth Kefauver, assistant sec- 
retary, and Horace M. Alexander, treasurer. 


Bill of Rights for Federal Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Bill of Rights for Federal 
Workers,” published in the Roanoke, Va., 
Times of October 9, 1966. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BILL or RIGHTS FOR FEDERAL WORKERS 


An anomaly in an administration that 
professes so much concern for civil rights is 
its indifference toward the constitutional 
right of employees on the government's pay- 
roll. Complaints about harassment of fed- 
eral workers have increased to the point that 
a bill has been introduced by Senator Ervin 
of North Carolina to protect employees from 
invasion of privacy and other bureaucratic 
trespasses upon their rights. 

Thirty-four senators have signed as co- 
sponsors of the Ervin bill on which a sub- 
committee has been holding hearings. The 
panel has compiled a yolume of testimony 
about probing questionnaires, psychological 
tests, arm-twisting to force employees to buy 
government bonds, contribute to charity fund 
drives, and support political objectives of the 
administration. Witnesses have told of Post 
Office peepholes“ for survelilance of mail 
clerks and of threats of being fired if em- 
ployees failed to contribute in meeting bond- 
sale quotas. 

Individuals do not sign away their right 
to protection of fundamental privileges as 
citizens when they enter government service. 
It is apparent, however, that it is not an 
uncommon failure in the federal bureaucracy 
to draw a proper distinction between the in- 
terests of the government as employer and 
the citizenship rights of its employees. Pres- 
sure with its accompaniment of intimidation 
fs tyrannical denial of constitutional pro- 
tection. 

The Ervin bill provides criminal penalties 
for government officials who violate its pro- 
hibitions against pressure tactics. A certain 
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amount of employee scrutiny is legitimate 
and in the public interest. But too many 
agencies throughout government fall to draw 
the line at the place where public Interest 
ends and purely private interest begins. 
The bill is timely legislation recognizing that 
the federal employee is entitled to the same 
dignity accorded any other worker. 


Job Corps Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, from its inception, the Job 
Corps program has been severely critic- 
ized. Its many critics seem not to ap- 
preciate the purpose of the program 
which can be simply stated—to provide 
to thousands of forsaken, misguided, un- 
derprivileged young Americans an op- 
portunity to take an active and produc- 
tive part in their society. 

In our great and rich country this 
endeavor cannot be too expensive, as its 
critics profess. These young people are 
our greatest natural resource and it is 
our duty and within our power to secure 
America’s future by guiding and assist- 
ing them. No one benefits if we ignore 
them and they commit crimes, collect 
welfare and become, in one way or an- 
other, wards of the State. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to say that 
my faith in the Job Corps vision has been 
reaffirmed by Mrs. Carmen McGaha, one 
of my constituents and an enrollee at the 
Job Corps Center at Excelsior Springs, 
Mo. Mrs. McGaha wrote me recently to 
tell me about the Job Corps. In her own 
words she has captured the purpose and 
spirit of the program and I submit her 
letter for insertion in the RECORD: 

Jon CORPS CENTER, 
Exceisoir Springs, Mo. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Don Epwarps: I 
thought for a minute that I will like to drop 
you a few lines to tell you how I am doing 
at the Job Corps now. I am glad that I 
am in it because of the opportunity to have 
a nice education and a skill that I could 
use for the rest of my life. 

We have a nice campus in the Center, and 
they are building us a swimming pool and 
gymnasium. It will be open by October and 
it is an indoor pool. We have also a very 
nice staff member and teacher who are will- 
ing to help the girls who need help. One 
thing I could tell is we have a very nice 
Head Counselor. Her name is Mrs. Jackie 
Johnson. And also our Health Coordinator 
whose name is Mrs. B. Clinton. I really 
admire them because they are really trying 
their best to make the Job Corps Center of 
Excelsior Springs, one of the best centers, 

Right now I am at the Health Occupation 
Class and someday I will be a dental assist- 
ant, I am glad that the United States had 
this poverty program for young girls who 
don't have enough education to have this 
opportunity, 

This is the first time in my life to live 
with a hundred girls who came from dif- 
ferent environment. But it is very educa- 
tional, and learn the different way of living. 
Yes, its rough from the beginning, but 
you have to try and put up with things that 
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you don't like. Yes there is some girl who 
don't care enough about the opportunity, 
but the majority of us want the education 
that the government are give to us. I guess 
wherever you go you will find the different 
thing in life, is 

I sure thank you very much that you help 
me to get in the Job Corps to have a skill 
that I could use in the future. The reason 
I write this letter just to let you know that 
you help me to have a nice future. I hope 
that I could graduate from the Job Corps and 
get my high school diploma and go to col- 
lege later. 

Thank you very much and God bless you 
and your family. Hello for your very nice 
secretary. 

Tours truly. 

CARMEN MCGAHA. 


Chrysler’s Pollution Control in 
Indianapolis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, there 
has been a great deal of discussion in 
this session of the Senate concerning 
various forms of pollution control. To 
Secure clean streams and clean air is 
not only a responsibility of the govern- 
ment, but it is a responsibility of others 
as well, and particularly of those indus- 
tries whose processes contribute to the 
Problem. 

Chrysler Corp. has now undertaken to 
install a major industrial waste treat- 
ment system at its Indianapolis electrical 
Plant. An editorial broadcast by the 
WFBM stations, a part of Time-Life 
Broadcast, Inc., on TV and AM and FM 
radio recently commented on this devel- 
opment. I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Inpustry Can Show IT CARES 

Our hats are off to the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion for its voluntary decision to install a 
major industrial waste treatment system 
at its Indianapolis electrical plant. 

Chrysler's own treatment tanks will remove 
Various oils and chemicals from the water 
used by the plant, so that when the water 
is discharged into the city sewers it will 
require little additional purification. 

Chrysler is one of a few local plants that 
have assumed responsibility for treating the 
water they use in industrial processes. Alli- 
son Division, Western Electric and Ford 
Motor Company are among those who already 
have their own treatment systems. But 
these industries are still the exception, 
rather than the rule. 

When industries pre-treat thelr own sew- 
age, it lightens the load on the Sanitary Dis- 
trict plants. This increases the efficiency of 
the regular treatment plants and puts off 
the time when additional public facilities 
will have to be built. 

We commend the civic-minded attitude 
demonstrated by Chrysler and a few of the 
community's other major industries. 

There's presently no law to compel firms 
to pre-treat their industrial waste water. 
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But that won't always be the case unless all 
industry accepts pollution control as a regu- 
lar part of its overhead—and a part of its 
obligation to the community it serves. 


U.S. Policy Winning in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, all too 
often we hear of those aspects of our 
foreign policy which are in difficulty. We 
hear only of today’s trouble spots and 
never of tomorrow’s successes or the 
quiet day-to-day successes this country 
achieves each and every day around the 
world. 

Presidents Kennedy and Johnson in- 
herited a most difficult situation in Cuba; 
one which they did not want and one 
which they did not make. President 
Kennedy, in his brilliant handling of the 
Cuban missile crisis, made certain that 
no sudden mortal threat to this hemi- 
sphere could come from that once free 
and happy nation. 

President Johnson has, with equal bril- 
liance, continued the much quieter and 
less dramatic aspects of his predecessor’s 
policies aimed at preventing Communist 
subversion of the bonds of liberty and 
mutual trust which bind this hemisphere 
together. President Johnson's policy is 
just as successful in achieving its more 
limited objectives as the dramatic and 
rapid events of 1962. But, because it is 
carried on only on the fringes of public 
consciousness in a quiet but persistent 
manner, all too little attention is paid it. 

Earlier this year in a series of five 
speeches in this Chamber, I outlined in 
detail the deterioration of Castro and 
his Communist government in Cuba. I 
pointed out, at that time, the tremendous 
impact which this Nation’s policy of 
firmness is having on Castro. We are all 
familiar with Castro's declining sugar 
crop, and Cuba’s growing food, housing, 
and manpower shortages which have re- 
sulted from the ineptness of the Castro 
regime. 

All the free citizens of this hemisphere 
recognize that Castro and communism 
are a failure in Cuba and that poverty 
and tyranny offer no solution for the 
problems of the Americas. 

Mr. Speaker, one of Castro’s newspa- 
pers once said that I was conspiring 
against him. I have always considered 
that a compliment, and I admit that I 
have done my best and will continue to 
do so to hasten the end of his govern- 
ment. 

It, therefore, is with a good deal of 
pleasure that I rise today to bring to the 
attention of the House new evidence of 
the success of U.S. policy in Latin Amer- 
ica. 

In an editorial of October 1, 1966, the 
Miami Herald reported a well-known 
Marxist expert on Latin America as ad- 
mitting that— 
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Communism offers neither concrete poli- 
tical solutions nor even a theoretical solu- 
tion for Latin America. 


The writer admitted candidly: 


The United States is winning in Latin 
America, 


Iam certain, Mr. Speaker, that many 
of my colleagues would like to read this 
editorial. I ask that it be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 


REDS LOSING IN LATIN AMERICA 


Latin America's growing democratic lean- 
ings have been reported by a number of com- 
petent observers in the free world, and this 
is no longer news. 

But when a leading Communist theore- 
tician announces this as a fact, it is news, 
and major news at that. 

The admission has just come from a 
Marxist writer, Henri Edme, who specializes 
in Latin American affairs. In an article in 
the French magazine Modern Times, Edme 
Says flatly: “The United States is winning in 
Latin America.” 

It was different a few years ago when Fidel 
Castro was a folk hero to thousands through- 
out the hemisphere. 

The Soviet Union has invested more than 
$4 billion and vast stores of military supplies 
to foster the image and give Fidel the ma- 
terial means to subvert his neighbors. 

Long ago the image faded, and Fidel is 
now fighting for his political life and Cuba 
for its economic existence, despite the huge 
Russian ald it continues to receive. 

The reason, as the Communist expert puts 
it, is that the Latin American temperament 
is not suited for the hardships and repres- 
sions of communism. 

The U.S., through the Alliance for Progress 
and other agencies, has provided the spark. 
And so, laments the Red writer, realism com- 
pels the admission that Communism “offers 
neither a concrete political solution nor even 
a theoretical solution for Latin America.” 

For such an admission to come from what 
Castro calls “the Socialist camp” is a deva- 
stating blow to his hopes and his prestige. 

It could mean that his Red rs are 
weary of the losing cause and are looking for 
a graceful way out. 


Dedication of Freedom Studies Center of 
the Institute for American Strategy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ar- 
ticle entitled ‘Defense nt 
Lends a Hand to Rightist School,” writ- 
ten by Richard Dudman, and published 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Sun- 
day, September 25, 1966. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEFENSE DEPARTMENT LENDS A HAND 
TO RIGHTIST SCHOOL 
(By Richard Dudman) 

WASHINGTON, September 24—Two gener- 
als and an admiral will take part in dedi- 
cation ceremonies tomorrow for a cold-war 
academy sponsored and operated by right- 
wing organizations. 
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A Department of Defense spokesman con- 
firmed that the armed services were sending 
representatives to the dedication of the Free- 
dom Studies -Center of the Institute for 
American Strategy. 

The spokesman said that the services 
were also providing a color guard and a 20- 
piece section of the Navy band. 

An Army helicopter is to fiy the mill- 
tary officers and three members of Congress 
to the center, near Culpeper, Va., 60 miles 
west of Washington. 

The spokesman identified the officers as 
Lt. Gen. J. L. Throckmorton, the Army's 
director of special studies; Lt. Gen. J. G. 
Merrill, Air Force comptroller, and R. Adm. 
James F. Calvert, director of the Navy's po- 
litical—military policy division. 

He said that members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff had received invitations but had de- 
clined to accept or to send a representa- 
tive. 

The circumstances recalled a controversy 
early in the Kennedy Administration over 
the participation of military officers in ex- 
treme right-wing seminars, anti-Commu- 
nism schools and cold-war institutes. 

MEN BEHIND THE CENTER 

President and executive officer of the new 
Freedom Studies Center is John M. Fisher, 
who is also president of the Institute of 
American Strategy and the American Secu- 
rity Council, 

A member of the planning and develop- 
ment committee of the center is Frank J. 
Johnson, foreign editor of the American Se- 
curity Council’s Washington Report, who 
once proposed that the United States lib- 
erate Albania to show Nikita Khrushchev 
“that we intend to create plenty of trouble 
for him in his own backyard.” 

Speakers scheduled for the dedication in- 
clude Senator Tuomas J. Dopp (Dem.). 
Connecticut; Senator Harry F. BYRD, Jr. 
(Dem.), Virginia; Representative JOHN G. 
Marss, In. (Dem.), Virginia; Representative 
Dante B. FasceLL (Dem.). Florida, and re- 
tired Adm. Arleigh A. Burke. 

Operators of the center sought to avoid 
advance publicity. It was learned, however, 
that a seminar for congressional staff assist- 
ants began yesterday. Allen W. Dulles, for- 
mer director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, was said to be one of the speakers, 

FREEDOM ACADEMY PLAN 


The center was organized as a private sub- 
stitute for a proposed Government “freedom 
academy.“ envisaged as a West Point for cold- 
war strategists. The House authorized a 
freedom academy in 1960, but the proposal 
died in the Senate. 

Groups that had been seeking a Govern- 
ment academy then turned to private re- 
sources. The institute bought a 67Tl-acre es- 
tate in the Blue Ridge mountains, at Boston, 
Va., near Culpeper, for $285,000 from Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Kirkpatrick. 

The institute will operate at first in a 20- 
room stone house. Plans call for eventual 
construction of a large campus with six ma- 
jor buildings. The organization seeks con- 
tributions, offering to designate donors of 
$10,000 or more as founders and to inscribe 
their names in bronze on a “freedom honor 
roll.” 

A brochure says that the center was cre- 
ated to help close the cold-war educational 
gap” between the United States and the 
Communist bloc, which “operates a vast net- 
work of psycho-political warfare schools to 
teach Communists how to win this very real 
war.“ 


Seminar subjects include “The Role of 
Ideology in Conflict and Crisis” and “Strat- 
egy, Tactics and Techniques of Struggle.” 

THOSE ON CENTER-BOARD 

‘Treasurer of the center is Henry Regn 
book publisher who specializes in 3 
publications. Members of the board of 
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directors include Patrick J. Frawley, Jr., 
chairman of the board of Eversharp, Inc., and 
the Schick Safety Razor Co., a chief financial 
backer of Fred C. Schwartz, head of the 
Christian Anti-Communist Crusade. 

Others are Henry Salvatori, an early backer 
of Barry M. Goldwater for the presidency; 
Walter H. Judd, a former Republican mem- 
ber of Congress; Gen. Robert E. Wood, retired 
chairman of the board of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. and a backer of many right-wing causes, 
and Gov. Otto Kerner of Minois, — 

Maj. Gen. Edward Lansdale, USAF (ret.), 
is listed as administrative director of the 
center, with a note that he is on leave of 
absence “as US. minister to Viet Nam.” 
Lansdale is assisting Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge with the pacification program 
there. 

Lynn M. Bartlett, deputy assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Education, is listed as a 
member of the educational advisory commit- 
tee. 


“Demonstration Cities” and “Metropolitan 
Planning” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to insert in the Recor today the follow- 
ing excerpts from the “Demonstration 
Cities” and “Metropolitan Planning” ti- 
tles of the omnibus housing bill. Inter- 
spersed among the legislative quotes are 
quotes from Secretary Weaver's testi- 
mony before the Housing Subcommittee 
earlier this year. 

I hope that the Members of the House 
will read this material carefully. This 
bill is one of the most far reaching meas- 
ures ever proposed, both in the sense of 
reweaving the fabric of American social 
fabric and granting unprecedented pow- 
er to the Federal Government. I believe 
that a reading of this material will damn 
this bill in the eyes of almost anyone. 
EXCERPTS FROM OMNIBUS HOUSING BILL AND 

SECRETARY WEAVER’S STATEMENT TO HOUSING 

SUBCOMMITTEE 

The following sections and quotations 
show how the bill is designed to give the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment and the Office of Education 
power over urban and metropolitan area- 
wide education patterns, rent supplement 
location, zoning laws, local taxes, and 
open-occupancy ordinances. 

TITLE I—DEMONSTRATION CITIES 


Sections 103(2) and 103(3) require 
“demonstration cities” to “provide educa- 
tional services necessary to serve the 
poor and disadvantaged in the area.” 
Nothing prohibits HUD from insisting 
that such planning meets the “racial bal- 
ance” ideas of U.S. Education Commis- 
sioner Howe and the “Equal Educational 
Opportunity Act of 1967.” Here is the 
language of the bill; sections 103 (2) and 
(3): 

(2) the program is of sufficient magnitude 
to make a substantial impact on the physical 
and social problems and to remove or arrest 
blight and decay in entire sections or neigh- 
borhoods; to contribute to the sound devel- 
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opment of the entire city; to make marked 
Progress in reducing social and educational 
disadvantages, III health, underemployment, 
and enforced idleness; and to provide educa- 
tional, health, and social services necessary 
to serve the poor and disadvantaged in the 
area, widespread citizen participation in the 
program, maximum opportunities for em- 
ploying residents of the area In all phases of 
the program, and enlarged opportunities for 
work and training; 

(3) the program, including rebuilding or 
restoration, will contribute to a well-bal- 
anced city with a substantial increase in the 
supply of standard housing of low and mod- 
erate cost, maximum opportunities in the 
choice of housing accommodations for all 
citizens of all income levels, adequate public 
facilities (including those needed for educa- 
tion, health and social services, transporta- 
tion, and recreation), commercial facilities 
adequate to serve the residential areas, and 
ease of access between the residential areas 
and centers of employment; 


On February 28, page 45 of hearings, 
Secretary Weaver told the Housing Sub- 
committee that a demonstration program 
must provide for education: 

Third, the general criteria for a compre- 
hensive city demonstration program require 
that the program must provide for educa- 
tional and social services necessary to serve 
the poor and disadvantaged in the area; 
widespread citizen participation in the pro- 
gram; maximum opportunities for employ- 
ing residents of the area in all phases of the 
program; and enlarged opportunity for work 


Here is a list submitted to the Housing 
Subcommittee—pages 107-108 of hear- 
ings—of Office of Education programs to 
be included in the demonstration cities 
program. Note that it includes supple- 
mentary education centers and services,” 
Commissioner Howe's experimental ra- 
cial balance fund: 

Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education: 

1. Education of low-income families, 20 
U.S.C. 241a-2311. 

2. Library services and construction, 20 
U.S.C. 351-358. 

3. Adult basic education, 42 U.S.C. 2801- 
2807, 2831. 

4. Supplementary educational centers and 
services, 20 U.S.C. 841-848. 

5. Community services and continuing 
education programs, 20 U.S.C. 1001-1011. 

6. Guidance testing and counseling serv- 
ices (National Defense Education Act), 20 
U.S.C. 481-484. 

7. College work study program, 42 U.S.C. 
2751-2757. 

8. Higher education academic facilities, 
20 U.S.C. 701-733. 

9. Vocational education—Apprentice and 
general training and retraining, 20 U.S.C. 
151. 

10. Vocational education—Work-study 
program and educational facilities, 20 U.S.C. 
35-35m. 

11. Instruction in critical subjects and 
institutes (National Defense Education Act), 
20 U.S.C. 441-445, 591-592. 

12. Vocational education—Training in 
specified occupations (Smith-Hughes Act 
and Barden Act), 20 U.S.C, 11-15, 
16-28; and 15i-15m, i150-15q, 15aa-15jjJ, 
15aaa-15ggg, 35g, 351. 


The language of section 103(4) of the 
demonstration cities title gives Secretary 
Weaver the power to insist that cities re- 
draw local laws as a condition of being 
chosen demonstration cities. Dr. Wea- 
ver has elaborated on the language be- 
low: 
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Substantive local laws, regulations, and 
Other requirements are, or can be expected 
to be, consistent with the objectives of the 
Program; 


In Secretary Weaver's own words, 
cities must come up with an acceptable 
“open occupancy” law to qualify—page 
46 of the hearings: 

The physical rebuilding and restoration of 
our cities should be accompanied by appro- 
priate actions to narrow the housing gap be- 
tween the poor and disadvantaged and the 
rest of the community. Nondiscrimination 
in any housing assisted under a demonstra- 
tion program is a legal requirement. In some 
cities, however, the mere requirement of non- 
discrimination will not be sufficient to resolve 
the manifold problems to which rigid, and 
often longstanding, patterns of housing seg- 
regation have given rise. More affirmative ac- 
tion is needed to eliminate these patterns, to 
reduce the squalid concentrations of racial 
minorities and the economically deprived, 
and to assure that equal opportunity in the 
choice of housing will in fact be available 
to people of every race and income. 

Fifth, indicate that the projects and ac- 
tivities carried on under the program are con- 
sistent with comprehensive planning for the 
entire urban or metropolitan area, 


On page 45 of the hearings, the Sec- 
retary told how demonstration cities will 
have to redraw housing codes and zoning 
laws: 

Even though a city demonstration program 
Meets the statutory criteria described, other 
actions may be expected of the city if new 
Federal aids are to be provided, under this 
legislation. Consideration will be given to 
the extent and nature of purely local actions 
which encourage more rational and efficient 
urban development. In preparing their dem- 
Onstration programs, cities will have to— 

First, examine their substantive laws to de- 
termine the extent to which those laws im- 
pede substantial progress in carrying out 
their demonstration programs and to take 
appropriate action, if necessary, to make 
those laws consistent with the objectives of 
their programs. 

In many localities, the structure of real es- 
tate taxes, inadequate and often obsolete 
housing codes and zoning laws, and artificial 
Testraints on building practices retard the 
prompt and proper development of the city's 
Physical characteristics. Stimulating local 
efforts to remove these restrictions can be 
one of the major benefits of the city demon- 
stration program. 

TITLE II—METROPOLITAN PLANNING 

Via this title, communities within a 
metropolitan area are to be required to 
submit most Federal aid requests to a 
“metro government,” which is to plan the 
“location, financing and scheduling” of 
all publicly assisted facilities and pass on 
aid requests according to whether they 
meet these plans. This title provides for 
“bonus grants” to communities that par- 
ticipate—how could they not?—in plan- 
ning all facilities according to Federal 
criteria. Section 205(b) of the legislation 
tells how communities get “bonus” 
grants: 

(b) Grants may be made under this sec- 
tion only for metropolitan development proj- 
ects in metropolitan areas for which it has 
been demonstrated, to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary, that— 

(1) metropolitanwide comprehensive plan- 
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ning and programing provide an adequate 
basis for evaluating (A) the location, finan- 
cing, and scheduling of individual public 
facility projects (including but not limited 
to hospitals and libraries; sewer, water, and 
sewage treatment facilities; highway, mass 
transit, airport, and other transportation fa- 
cilities; and recreation and other open-space 
areas) whether or not federally assisted; and 
(B) other proposed land development or uses, 
which projects or uses, because of their size, 
density, type, or location, have public metro- 
politanwide or interjurisdictional signif- 
cance; 

(2) adequate metropolitanwide institu- 
tional or other arrangements exist for co- 
ordinating, on the basis of such metropoli- 
tanwide comprehensive planning and pro- 
graming, local public policies and activities 
affecting the development of the area; and 

(3) public facility projects and other land 
development or uses which have a major 
impact on the development of the area are, 
in fact, being carried out in accord with such 
metgopolitanwide comprehensive planning 
and programing. 


Now this language obviously encom- 
passes school planning as schools are 
public facilities. But the planners 
wanted to pretend that schools were not 
in the bill. But Secretary Weaver, in his 
testimony, told how educational plan- 
ning would be a condition of metro 
grant money: 

ELIGIBILITY OF METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Before supplemental grants can be made 
for projects in a particular metropolitan area, 
it will have to be shown that (1) metropoli- 
tanwide comprehensive planning and pro- 
graming provide an adequate basis for the 
location, financing, and scheduling of pub- 
lic facilities and land developments of metro- 
politanwide or interjurisdictional public sig- 
nificance; (2) adequate areawide arrange- 
ments exist to carry out such planned and 
coordinated development; and (3) public fa- 
cllity projects and other land developments 
haying a major impact on the development 
of the area are in fact being carried out in 
accord with comprehensive planning and 
programing. 

The required metropolitanwide compre- 
hensive planning and programing would in- 
clude such elements as areawide population 
and employment forecasts; forecasts of where 
and under what conditions residential areas, 
employment centers, and other major land 
uses will be located throughout the area; and 
comprehensive short-range programs for the 
provision of needed facilities and services, 
taking into account both the needs and fi- 
nancial capabilities of the various communi- 
ties within the area. Planning and program- 
ing would generally cover at least land use; 
transportation; water, sewer, and other pub- 
lic facilities; housing and relocation; educa- 
tion, health, and other institutions and 
services; parks, recreation, and other open 
space; and air and water pollution. 

The emphasis in title I is on planned de- 
velopment, rather than planning for its own 
sake, and an additional requirement for 
eligibility of metropolitan areas would be the 
existence of arrangements for carrying out 
such plans on a coordinated basis. This 
would entail findings that adequate institu- 
tional or other arrangements exist in the 
area to coordinate local public policies and 
activities. Similarly, a metropolitan area 
would be eligible only if projects and devel- 
opments of major areawide significance— 
whether federally assisted or not—are actu- 
ally being carried out in accordance with 
metropolitanwide planning and programing, 
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Golden Anniversary of State Bank Divi- 
sion, American Bankers Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
State bank division of the American 
Bankers Association is celebrating its 
golden anniversary this year. Since its 
founding in 1916, the State bank division 
has been dedicated to improving the 
status of State banks, to advancing the 
standing of State banking departments, 
to modernizing State banking laws, and 
to promoting cooperation between the 
various State and Federal bank super- 
visory agencies. In recognition of the 
division's services to State banks over 
the years, I am pleased to offer my con- 
gratulations on this important occasion. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article entitled Here's to 
the State Banks,” written by John L. 
Cooley, and published in Banking maga- 
zine for July 1966. The article officially 
congratulates the State bank division 
on its achievements over the past 50 
years. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Here's TO THE STATE BANKS 
(By John L. Cooley) 

The careful reader of the AB. A. Journal 
for April 1916 noticed a two-inch item across 
the middle of a back page. If he were a 
state banker he read it and perhaps ex- 
claimed, “I'm for that!” The modest, factual 
bit of prose, like the report of the creation 
in Genesis, compressed into minimum word- 
age a forecast of evolution, achievement, 
Service, and human relationships in a large, 
important, and heavily populated area of 
the banking business. 


A CALL 18 ISSUED 


Under the title, “Movement for a State 
Bank Section,” the story said: “A movement 
for the organization of a State Bank Section 
of The American Bankers Association has 
been started by a number of prominent state 
bankers in the West, who have issued a call 
for a meeting to be held at Kansas City on 
Monday, September 25, convention week. 
The sentiment for a new Section appears 
to be especially strong in those states where 
state banks predominate, and rises from the 
fact that this class of banks is the only one 
not represented by a separate organization 
within the parent organization.” 

The meeting was held that Monday morn- 
ing, and thus the A.B.A. acquired, just 50 
years ago, what came to be fondly called its 
“country banking arm.” Today's bankers 
will pause at this half century milestone, 
come the 92nd annual convention of the 
Association in San Francisco next October, 
to salute the founders and the project they 
started on behalf of state banks—which have 
always comprised the majority of the A B. A. 
membership and also the largest part of the 
dual banking system. Incidentally, the an- 
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niversary follows by just one year the 50th 
birthday of the National Bank Division. 

in the Federal Reserve's In- 
fancy, the State Bank Section (it became 
“Division” in 1920) favored membership of 
its institutions in the new System and 
worked energetically and successfully for 
amendments to the act which would make 
their participation attractive. 

From its early years the Division has 
championed the dual banking system as a 
safety measure embodying the Federal prin- 
ciple of checks and balances. It has cam- 
patgned for unification of state banking laws, 
for improved bank supervision and regula- 
tion, for competent, well-pald, nonpolitical 
regulatory and supervisory personnel. It has 
compiled and distributed useful data on 
state banking, studied the problems of agri- 
cultural and rural credit, supported the in- 
stallation of county credit bureaus (forerun- 
ners of regional clearing house), favored 
equalization of the rights and opportunities 
of state and national bank members of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

It has promoted the cause of fair service 
charges in state banks. It was instrumental 
in obtaining important modifications to the 
Glass bill which became the celebrated 

Act of 1933. It resisted, success- 
fully, tendencies to bring the country’s 
banking structure into one Federally con- 
trolled system, and won the fight against the 
McAdoo bill to extend branch banking in the 
late 1930s, 

TODAY'S SERVICES 

Activities of the State Bank Division today 
are in four major areas. Some are continu- 
ations of the program started soon after 
the Division was organized; other are newer. 
All are kept up to date. Here is a brief 
resume of them: 

State bank supervision: The Quinquennial 
Survey of State Bank Supervision has been 
called an X-ray examination of this vital 
operation. It includes data on salaries, train- 
ing and work load of examiners, extent of 
supervisory authority, criteria for establish- 
ment of new banks and branches, relation- 
ships within the Federal supervisory agen- 
cies. 

Model state banking code: This product 
of the State Legislative Committee (a Divi- 
sion unit) is used extensively in bank law 
recodification or revision in many states, It 
is not a uniform law, but rather a guide 
for bankers, state associations, and others 
interested in recodifying or revising state 
bank laws. 

Summary of state bank information: This 
is a compilation of ready reference data, by 
states, on banking boards, total assets, num- 
ber of branches, examiner strength, resumes 
of statutory and regulatory restrictions on 
such items as minimum capital, maximum 
interest on deposits, loans to one depositor, 
reserves, preferred stock, capital notes, and 
re ; ti f state banks 

“Condition and operation of s 
Here is a periodic service providing tables, 
by states, on assets and liabilities of state 
banks, earnings, expenses, and dividends. 
Ratio tables are useful for comparison and 
analysis of the individual bank's position. 
Basic data for this report come from the 
FDIC; thus tabulations for all state banks 
conform to the regularly published bank 
statistics. 

SUPERVISION AND REGULATION 


None of the Division's projects has been 
more important than its unceasing effort in 
the field of supervision and regulation. 
Members therefore were especially interested 
when, at the A.B.A.’s Chicago convention last 
year, the Association's new president, Archie 
K. Davis, opened an intensive campaign to 
call banks’ attention to this area. 

“Evidence developed within recent years,” 
said Mr. Davis in his acceptance speech, In- 
dicates that some aspects of state banking 
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codes and supervision has not kept pace with 
the changing demands placed on the bank- 
ing industry. This is a warning signal that 
cannot be ignored, and I can assure you that 
the Association does not intend to ignore it. 

“We are planning to launch an intensive 
program that will cover every state in the 
union. Armed with the best evidence that 
can be developed, we plan to hold meetings 
with banking leaders to make sure they are 
fully aware of the facts and also aware of 
the urgency of the situation. 

“We have no intention, under any cir- 
cumstances,” he emphasized, “of making 
specific recommendations on what should be 
done in any particular state. But we will 
provide all the information available and 
will develop more If requested.“ 

This program, now under way, broadens 
and carries along on a national scale the 
Division’s interest in supervision. One con- 
cern is keeping this field out of politics; an- 
other is adequate salaries for examiners. 
The Ninth Quinquennial Survey, published 
in 1965, showed that only 19 of the state 
banking supervisors belleved their depart- 
ments had adequate operating budgets in 
1964. Thirty-one supervisors reported an 
inadequate number of examiners, 36 said 
salary levels failed to attract and retain com- 
petent examiners. On the whole, the sur- 
vey emphasized the need for strengthening 
the supervisory structure and modernizing 
the statutes in many states. 

CHARTER CONVERSIONS 


President Davis referred to another ques- 
tion important to state banks. In the period 
1960-1964, $3.5 billion in assets was lost to 
the state system through conversion to na- 
tional charters, whereas only $%300,000,000 
went the other way, a net loss of $3.2 billion 
for the state-chartered institutions. There 
were also several large conversions in 1965 
due to absorption of state banks by na- 
tionals, a fact, President Davis felt, that may 
reflect a developing imbalance in the dual 
system. It is thus necessary, he observed, to 
look closely at all state codes and banking 
supervision. 

Carter H. Golembe, present secretary of 
the State Bank Division, told the South Da- 
kota Bankers Association’s 1966 convention 
that modernization of state banking laws 
was the most effective method of curtailing 
Federal authority. State bankers, he said, 
were too often satisfied with the status quo 
and were content to bring forth the tired 
claim of state's rights whenever a new Fed- 
eral banking law is proposed. This attitude, 
combined with excessive dependence placed 
by some state banking departments on the 
Federal agencies for the examination of state 
banks and enforcement of state laws would 
preclude the states from maintaining a po- 
sition of equality in the dual system,” Dr. 
Golembe asserted. 

But this is primarily a birthday story, and 
reminscence is in order. So we'll go back 
50 years and excavate the motivation of the 
State Bank Division's founders—but first, 
their names. 

Supporting the movement semiofficially 
announced in the Journal were nearly a 
dozen men. Prominent was Craig B. Hazle- 
wood, assistant to the president of the Union 
Trust Company, Chicago, who became the 
Division’s third president and later presi- 
dent of AB. A. Mr. Hazlewood discussed the 
proposed Section with Harry Wilkinson, edi- 
tor of the Chicago Banker, and with Colonel 
William G. Edens, vice-president of the Cen- 
tral Trust Company, Chicago, Their talk was 
prior to the Kansas City meeting. 

Other bankers were interested, too, and 
they constituted an informal organization 
committee: John H. Puelicher, Milwaukee; 
John J. Johnson, Detroit; J. H. Ingwersen, 
Clinton, Iowa; George Rogers, Little Rock; 
Dwight Armstrong, Memphis; Ray F. Mc- 
Nally, St. Louis; W. F. McLane, Minneapolis; 
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R. L. Rutter, Spokane; and James Dinkins, 
Gretna, La. This group reported to some 50 
state bankers at the September convention 
and offered the AB. A. its new Section. 

The bankers had acted after careful 
thought and reasoning. Then only did they 
ask equal recognition in the Association with 
the national banks. Many practical con- 
siderations, they believed, required the or- 
ganized effort of the state banks whose his- 
tory was deep in the grass roots of American 
business and life. These were the banks 
which, despite errors of omission and com- 
mission, had helped finance the young coun- 
try—sometimes rather spectacularly. They 
had issued their own bank notes and in gen- 
eral maintained the “rugged individualism” 
characteristic of the free enterprise system. 


WAR CLOUDS APPROACH 


In 1916 the nation knew it would even- 
tually be fighting with the Allies, despite the 
“He kept us out of war slogan” on President 
Wilson’s campaign banners in his contest 
for reelection. The United States was mak- 
ing massive (at least by the standards of 
those days) loans to Britain, France, and 
other nations battling the central powers in 
the struggle to “Make the world safe for 
Gemocracy.” Gold was being imported in 
substantial amounts. American prices were 
rising in an economy stimulated by unprece- 
dented production of guns and shells for 
the Allies, 

The Federal Reserve System was still ex- 
perimenting, more or less, with the financial 
reorganization of the nation; preliminary 
steps toward unification of the banking sys- 
tem had been taken, and many leading bank- 
ers urged their colleagues in both national 
and state banks to give the act full coopera- 
tion. James K. Lynch of San Francisco, 
president of the AB. A., said at the 1916 con- 
vention: 

“The Federal Reserve Act has made the 
financial organization of this country pos- 
sible. This, to my mind, is the great reason 
why the bankers should work with the act 
and not against it; should try to make it 
succeed instead of pointing out defects which 
might cause it to fatl, for in doing so they will 
have not only strengthened the banking sys- 
tem, but will have also strengthened the 
nation," 

WANTED: A SPOKESMAN 


The sponsors of the State Bank Section 
represented nearly 17,000 state banks which, 
it seemed, needed a strong, articulate spokes- 
man in the discussions about the System. 
Some of the Reserve's active supporters had 
thought the best way to get the state banks 
“in” was to coerce them. A suggested method 
was par clearance of checks on a national 
basis. The state banks had felt the depres- 
sion in agriculture, too. And there was an- 
other matter that disturbed and irritated 
them: The state bankers’ ability was too 
often overlooked, they believed. In short, 
their feelings were hurt. 

On this point William S. Elliott of Canton, 
Ga., president of the State Bank Division in 
1941, said at the 25th anniversary meeting in 
Chicago: 

“In those days banking brains were gen- 
erally supposed to be owned by big bankers, 
and the national bankers, with commendable 
energy and in an open field, dominated the 
A.B.A, for the most part. As a matter of 
fact, out of 30 presidents of the Association 
from 1875 to 1916 there had been 23 na- 
tional bankers, three savings bankers, one 
private banker, and only three run-of-the 
mill state bankers. 

“No doubt these ideas were in the minds 
of many of the men who first talked about 
organizing a State Bank Section in the A.B.A. 
They recognized the necessity of giving voice 
to the great body of state bankers and mak- 
ing known to the political and business 
leaders their acute problems and the nec- 
essity of doing something about it. 
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“Furthermore, the state bankers wander- 
ing aimlessly and voicelessly in the economic 
uncertainty could undoubtedly have been 
organized permanently into a banking group 
entirely apart from The American Bankers 
Association. Thus these men—these orga- 
nizers—from cities like Chicago, and from 
many smaller places, were doing a real job 
not only for the state bankers of America, 
but for the old AB. A. as well.” 

SEPTEMBER 25, 1916 

Forty-six bankers representing many states 
signed the call forthe organization meeting 
at Kansas City on September 25, 1916. Mr. 
Hazlewood opened the session. A committee 
on by-laws, headed by him, carried out its 
assignment with a facility that suggests ad- 
vance preparation, and the nominators did 
likewise, offering this slate of officers for the 
Section's first year: 

President, John H. Puelicher, vice-presi- 
dent, Marshall & Isley Bank, Milwaukee, 
later president of the ABA. and a promi- 
nent leader in banking education; vice- 
president, E. D. Huxford, president, Chero- 
kee (Iowa). State Bank; executive commit- 
tee, C. B. Hazlewood, chairman; C. C. K. 
Scoville, Seneca, Kans.; D. M. Armstrong, 
Memphis; H. A, Muehlenpah, Clinton, Wis.; 
E. C. McDougal, Buffalo, N..; and J. W. 
Butler, Clifton, Texas. 

Subsequently, George E. Allen, national 
educational director of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, was made secretary of the 
Section. Mr, Alien had a wide acquaintance 
in the country's bank; his friends called him 
“Uncle George.” He was a forceful per- 
sonality, good administrator, strong leader. 
He continued in his A.I.B. position. 

UNDER BREAK-EVEN 

The official report of the organization 
meeting says: 

“The purpose of the State Bank Section 
ts to serve the interests of state banks and 
such trust companies as are engaged in com- 
mercial banking. In practical operation 
such purpose implies the cooperation of 
state banking institutions not only with one 
another, but also with national banks—con- 
sidered individually and as members of the 
Federal Reserve System—in the promotion 
of better banking methods and better bank- 
ing laws. 

“The State Bank Section—its character, 
its policy, its success—will be what its mem- 
bers make it; and its membership will be 
democratic at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances, regardless of age, ancestory, or 
location. The crystallized thought and 
united action of the officers and directors of 
the state banking institutions of America 
ought to be a potent Influence for good.” 

Mr. Hazlewood accurately predicted that 
the new Section would be the largest mem- 
ber, numerically, of the AB.A. family, and 
should include “at least 8,000 state banks 
and trust companies, and both city and 
country banks.” The program for the first 
year would be to establish the membership, 
“to find out what the state bankers think 
of the Federal Reserve Act, what changes 
should be made to make this System attrac- 
tive to state banks, and to codify for ready 
information the banking laws of the various 
states.” 

Officers and executive committeemen took 
up their duties with open minds on ques- 
tions relating to the Fed, and resolved to get 
the consensus of the membership on these 
matters. 

President Puelicher, reporting at the Chi- 
cago convention in 1917, said that in the 
Section’s first year its officials had decided 
that “the great question which needed solu- 
tion was the unification of the banking sys- 
tems of the United States.” To that end the 
officers had met with Reserve bank officials, 
discussing proposed amendments to the Act. 
The agreed on had been enacted, and 
Mr. Puelicher commented: 

“I feel that the Federal Reserve Act as 
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amended will be far-reaching in the affairs 
of this country. There has been no greater 
piece of constructive legislation enacted since 
the Constitution of the United States.” 

The amendments left to the state banks 
their full statutory rights and privileges, en- 
abling them to Join the System on satisfac- 
tory terms and making possible “the much 
desired unifying and stabilizing of our coun- 
try's financial system, an achievement which 
which should affect beneficially every citizen 
of the United States, from the humblest 
wage earner to the wealthiest capitalist,” 
sald the president. 

The Section’s job for the next year (which 
it was entering with a membership of 7,492) 
was to acquaint state bankers with the ad- 
vantages of the new legislation; they had 
gained much and lost nothing. “I cannot see 
an g that a state banker, from the most 
selfish viewpoint, could do that would be 
more beneficlal to his own institution and to 
the banking business than to join the Fed- 
eral Reserve System,” Mr. Puelicher asserted. 

A conference between state bank examiners 
and some Reserve governors had resulted in 
the adoption of “simplified and uniform 
statement blanks, similar to those now used 
by our state banking departments. The plan 
is to make that portion of our work attrac- 
tive rather than repelling, by making state- 
ment forms simple rather than complex.” 

The executive committee had also been 
busy. Chairman Hazlewood reported that a 
committee of “very high grade men” had 
been appointed to study the relation of state 
banks to the FRB, while other committees 
were working on unification of state bank 
laws, and forms and methods used in state 
banks—intimations of later projects. A 
questionnaire had disclosed that a large ma- 
jority of the responding state banks favored 
membership in the System if recommended 

were made. They also urged that 
the smallest banks be eligible and that the 
Reserve banks pay interest on members’ bal- 
ances. 
THE NEXT 50 

Obviously it is impossible to record in a 
brief report the accomplishments of men as 
active, farsighted, and conscientious as the 
leaders of the State Bank Division during 
the last 50 years. Many readers will fll the 
gaps with their own recollections; and some, 
paraphrasing Lincoln's famous remarks 
about the common people, will say that the 
state banks—the country banks, if you will— 
must be especially favored because there are 
so many of them. 

In his 25th anniversary address President 
Elliott said: 

“The service of the State Bank Division 
is a many-sided service, just as the country 
state banker performs a multitude of duties 
in the locality in which he lives. In the edu- 
cation of the people in sound finance the 
Division and its members reach the far-flung 
limits of the American nation—in the sparse- 
ly settled areas, many miles from the teem- 
ing marts of trade but yet where live Ameri- 
can principles in their undiluted purity. It 
is here that you will find men who still hold 
that he who eats should work and that no 
man can justly claim that the world owes 
him a living.” 

Perhaps that ls a message for the next 
50 years, too. 


The Lighted Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES P. FARNSLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include in the Recorp an excellent 
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article by Mr, John Edgar Hoover, Di- 

rector of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 

gation, entitled “The Lighted Way,” that 

appeared in the February 1963, issue of 

the General Federation Clubwoman; 
Tse LicuTep WAY 

(By John Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal 

Bureau of Investigation, U.S, Department 

of Justice) 

“Every one that doeth evil hateth the 
light.” (John 3:20). 

This profound truth has been borne out 
time after time. It is axiomatic that dark- 
ness isan ally to crime. The thief, the arson- 
ist, the rapist, the murderer, the Peeping 
Tom and all other perverse individuals often 
depend on darkness to cloak their misdeeds 
and conceal their identities, 

Of the seven major crimes tabulated by 
the FBI under the Uniform Crime Reporting 
Progam, four generally each their peak dur- 
ing the winter months when periods of dark- 
ness are the longest. These four—robbery, 
burglary, major larceny and automobile 
theft—comprise approximately 90 per cent 
of the serious crimes occurring in the United 
States. 

A special study conducted by the FBI in 
1961 revealed the daily average of burglaries 
committed in the months of January, Feb- 
ruary, March and December was 12 per cent 
above the rest of the year, About 40 per 
cent of the more than 852,000 burglaries re- 
ported in the year involved residencies, near- 
ly 60 per cent of which took place at night. 
A survey conducted by a metropolitan law en- 
forcement agency in 1961 revealed about 78 
per cent of the nighttime burglaries occurred 
25 bulldings where no lights were left burn- 

g. > 

An independent survey of 26 major cities 
has disclosed that over 50 per cent of the 
most serious crimes—automobile theft, lar- 
ceny, burglary, robbery, aggravated assault, 
rape and homicide—occur after dark. These 
percentages range from 53 per cent of the 
larcenies to over 90 per cent of the aggravated 
assaults. 

Every law enforcement officer in the Na- 
tion knows full well that the inherent perils 
of his job increase appreciably during the 
hours of darkness. Fifty-six of the 65 ofi- 
cers slain in 1961 were murdered between the 
hours of 4 p.m. and 8 a.m. All but 16 of the 
54 officers killed in accidents while on duty 
also met death in that time period. 

The pages of our newspapers carry stark 
proof of the fact that it is dangerous for 
citizens to walk on city streets or through 
public parks at night. Robberies, sadistic 
assaults and senseless murders are nightly 
events. A high percentage of the victims 
are children, women or elderly persons, 

Generally, the setting and pattern for 
these vicious crimes are the same—a dark- 
ened street, park or playground; a sudden 
attack from the shadows. The next few 
Moments may well be the most gruesome 
ever to be experienced by the victim—they 
may even be his last. Some victims are 
“lucky,” losing only thelr material posses- 
sions, 

A prudent person must conclude that 
while darkness invites crime, light deters it. 
A number of clvic-minded individuals and 
organizations, including the General Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs, have reached this 
conclusion and are actively engaged in pro- 
grams aimed at combating crime through 
the use of effective lighting. American in- 
genulty and productive geniuses have pro- 
vided the means of eliminating darkness 
from our streets, parks, playgrounds and 
other public places. 

That modern and effective street lighting 
does result in a decrease in serious crime 
has been dramatically illustrated in cities 
and towns all across the country in recent 
years. New York, Cleveland, Denver, Chat- 
tanooga, Albuquerque, Gary and Winston- 
Salem are among the many cities which have 
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reported important declines of criminal acts 
in areas where modern street lights were 
placed in operation. 

But the most effective lights of all, even 
sunlight, are of no value to a blind man. 
Neither will any light be of much help in 
reducing crime if the citizens of the com- 
munity close their eyes to reality. Public 
apathy to the crime problem has created 
a dismal darkness in which evils germinate 
and grow. 

The increased possibility of identification 
is one of the basic reasons a fears 
the light. Amazing as it may seem to some, 
there are a number of Americans who become 
totally blind when they are in the proximity 
of a lawless act. Their it’s-none-of-my-busi- 
ness attitude frequently enables vicious crim- 
inals to remain free to continue their depre- 
dations, 

There are many ways to combat crime. 
The most powerful weapon against it—public 
indignation—never has been used to its full- 
est extent. This Nation needs an aroused 
citizenry whose eyes will serve as floodlights 
to pierce the darkest reaches of the under- 
world. The millions of eyes of honest citi- 
zens each day view events which should be 
reported to law enforcement agencies but 
are not. Hence, illegal gambling, usury, ex- 
tortion, prostitution, the illegal sale of drugs 
and numerous other vices and rackets con- 
tinue to flourish. These are the basic sup- 
porters of organized crime. These are the 
elements which beget crimes of violence. 

Crime costs every man, woman and child 
in the United States an estimated $128 per 
year for a grand total of $22 billion. Each 
year as the incidents of crime increase, so 
must the cost. More law enforcement offi- 
cers, judges, prisons, guards, probation offi- 
cers and the like will be needed. These all 
cost money; Money obtained through taxes. 

The massive cost of crime is a senseless 
drain on our economic strength. As foolish 
as it is, many Americans seem perfectly con- 
tent to continue to pay the price rather than 
take a positive stand against the lawless. 


Physical Innovations such as modern street 
lighting certainly are assets in the fight 
crime. But they will not win the 
fight. The brightest lit community in the 
country still will be overrun with crime un- 
less the citizens use the light to spot indica- 
tions of criminal activity and thereafter re- 
port the information to proper authorities. 


Playing the Float 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, an 
article in the Wall Street Journal of 
October 6, 1966, describes the resource- 
fulness of American firms in getting 
along on relatively little cash in these 
tight money days. Entitled “Stretch- 
ing the Cash,” it gives further evidence 
of the traditional ingenuity of American 
businessmen in facing adversity. The 
article is of particular interest to me, 
however, as chairman of the Legal and 
Monetary Affairs Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
because of its discussion of how corpora- 
tion treasurers “play the float.” 

As it indicates, some corporation 
treasurers stretch their depleted money 
supplies by taking advantage of the 
time that it takes checks to be collected. 
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Apparently quite a few firms look upon 

the funds that are behind the checks 

they have written, but that have not yet 
cleared, as cash available for still more 
checks, 

The subcommittee which I head 
earlier this year considered check float 
from another aspect; that is, its effect on 
the operations of the Federal Reserve 
System. The report which resulted from 
that study, entitled “Federal Reserve 
System—Check Clearance Float,” House 
Report No. 1335, 89th Congress, 2d ses- 
sion, details the benefits member banks 
derive from the float which results from 
their obtaining reserve credit before the 
checks they present for collection are 
collected. It also discusses the effect of 
such float on the open market operations 
which the system must engage in to 
maintain a desired level of bank credit 
through reserves. 

Our findings led to the conclusions 
that the Federal Reserve System should 
move toward reduction, in fact elimina- 
tion, of the check clearance float. We 
also recommended that if these goals be 
unobtainable within reasonable times, 
the System should consider imposing 
user charges on the banks which benefit 
from the float. 

I believe it is noteworthy that the 
“check clearance float’ report antici- 
pated that in times of high interest 
rates and great money demands, national 
industries and business establishments 
might set up payment systems in bank 
accounts strategically located so as to 
take advantage of the greatest time it 
takes for a check to be collected. Ac- 
cording to the Wall Street Journal arti- 
cle, that is now taking place. 

While through “playing the float” firms 
are utilizing a means of stretching the 
use of their cash, the practice adds to 
the Federal Reserve’s check clearance 
float, and in consequence, to the Federal 
Reserve System’s problems. which that 
float creates. This all the more points 
to the desirability of the system's follow- 
ing the recommendations which were 
made in our report. 

Because I believe that the article both 
depicts commercial operations at this 
time, and bears upon a problem which 
concerns the Federal Reserve System, I 
believe it will be of interest to all Mem- 
bers of the Congress: 

STRETCHING THE CasH: Fimms Ger ALONG 
WELL on Very SMALL SUPPLIES OF MONEY 
IN THE COFFERS— TREASURERS FIND MANY 
Ways To Ger Most From Funps—How 
Tary PLAY THE “FLoat’'—Is Liquipiry AT 
DANGER POINT? 

(By Albert R. Karr) 

“Frisby, what's our cash positions?" 

“Well, err. uh. . you, see boss 

.. well, right now we haven't got any 
cash.“ 

“Wonderful, Frisby. You're the best treas- 
urer this company ever had.” 

The hypothetical conversation may be ex- 
aggerated, but only slightly. American cor- 
porations are managing—in fact, often pur- 
posely taking steps—to get along on a re- 
markably skimpy supply of cash. 

This bit of corporate derring-do shows up 
in Government figures that record the so- 
called liquidity ratio of U.S. manufacturers. 
It is a ratio of cash and readily marketable 
securities, such as Treasury obligations, to 
current liabilities, such as bills due creditors 
and taxes. This ratio In the second quarter 
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stood at only 32%, down from 49% as re- 
cently as 1961 at the start of the current 
business expansion. At the end of World 
War II the ratio was close to 200%. 

One reason the postwar decline of the 
liquidity index doesn't disturb most corpo- 
rate chieftains is the widespread opinion that 
cash levels during and soon after the war 
were much too high, 

THE WARTIME SITUATION 


During the war, most manufacturers 
couldn’t use their profits to buy materials 
for making civilian or to expand 
capacity to produce such goods, because the 
Government was pre-empting materials and 
construction manpower for the war effort. 
At the same time, they didn’t have to use 
their own funds to turn out war goods be- 
cause the Government, running unusually 
high deficits, was paying for the war effort 
itself. So cash piled up in the corporate 
coffers. 

After the war, as civilians began to demand 
more and more goods, most corporations were 
quick to dip into the till to produce the 
sought-after merchandise. The process has 
been going on, more or less steadily, ever 
since. “Pity the corporation that has sat 
tight on its cash supplies since the war,” 
comments a financial analyst for a large New 
York-based securities concern. It has 
missed the boat completely.” 

In recent months, with money generally 
tight and many company expansion programs 
proceeding at record levels, the decline of 
corporate liquidity has shown signs of ac- 
celerating; the latest 32% figure compares 
with 43% as recently as the end of 1964, yet 
the 1964 figure is only six percentage points 
less than the comparable 1961 ratio. 

The recent speedup in the liquidity decline 
prompts some concern among analysts. “‘Cor- 
porate liquidity is getting to a point where 
companies ought to take another look at their 
cash accounts,” warns one New York eco- 
nomic consultant, 

The prevailing attitude of most economists, 
however, is voiced by George W. Cloos, senior 
economist for the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago. “We have passed what might have 
been thought of as danger points in the past 
and gone to still lower (liquidity ratios) 
without problems,” Mr. Cloos says, adding 
that “as long as business continues to ex- 
pand, everything’s fine.” 

A SHARP DECLINE 


A reasonably typical management view of 
the liquidity question is given by the execu- 
tive vice president of a big, diversified Pitts- 
burgh manufacturer, His company now has 
& liquidity ratio of less than 30%, down from 
a 70%-plus level at the start of this decade. 

“We kept too much cash on hand in earlier 
years,” he says. “It was just too conserva- 
tive ; good corporate financial man- 
agement indicatês that you ought to get your 
funds working for you.” He adds that a 
recent diversification program—paid for 
largely with cash—has made us less vulner- 
able to the ups and downs of business cycles.” 

Crescent Corp., a New York maker of lab- 
oratory equipment, electrical gear and oil and 
gas products, was going nowhere because its 
management was hoarding too much cash, 
says Alexander N. Bronsen, executive vice 
president. But when new management took 
over at the end of 1964, a vigorous acquisition 
program was begun; since then, 12 companies 
have been acquired in transactions involving 
stock and about $5 million in cash. 

By no coincidence, Crescent’s liquidity ratio 
has fallen to about 27% at present from 
32% at the end of 1964, and Mr. Bronsen isn't 
at all worried about the drop. He happily 
reports that Crescent expects to get a pre-tax 
return of about 10% on its investment in 
the acquired companies, It was getting less 
than 5%, by comparison, on its liquid assets 
at the end of 1964. 

To get along on relatively little cash, most 
corporate treasurers are resorting to a diverse 
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array of techniques designed to wring the 
most from what they do have in the till. For 
instance, companies increasingly are seting 
up regional bank deposit points, to collect 
bill payments quickly from customers. An 
Eastern customer of a West Coast manufac- 
turer sends his check to a nearby New York 
bank, and the money is Immediately available 
for the manufacturer’s use; previously direct 
Payment to the West Coast headquarters pre- 
Vented the cash from getting to the manu- 
facturer for use by as much as three or four 
days. 
PLAYING THE FLOAT 

Another method being used by many com- 
panies is called “playing the float.“ This is 
Closely akin to the practice of some individ- 
uals of writing a check that isn’t covered by 
money in the person's checking account, then 
hurrying to deposit a covering sum before the 
bank bounces the check. Many companies 
look upon the funds behind checks they've 
written, but which they estimate haven't got- 
ten back to the bank where their account is 
located, as cash available for still more 


told, in fact, that the concern's books must 
show a negative cash position for most effi- 
cient use of cash. In other words, outstand- 
ing checks must total more than the amount 
shown as still in deposit; the difference is 
made up by the float.“ 

More cash-pinched companies lately are 
turning to another device that until recently 
Was used mainly by relatively small com- 
panies. This involves turning over accounts 
receivable—bills owed to the company by 
customers—to what's known as a factoring 
concern; the factoring company pays cash— 
minus a fee—for the receivables. The factor 
then collects the bills and absorbs any losses. 

The head of one major factoring company, 
who says he has done business with only a 
few customers with annual sales as high as 
#20 million in past year, now relates, “We're 
seeing more companies these days“ with sales 
in that range, seeking to factor their re- 
celvables for quick cash. 

In recent years, too, more companies have 
begun to rely on lines of credit with banks to 
supply funds fast, rather than keeping cash 
on deposit, analysts say. They're doing s0, 
says Jack Rothwell, an economist with the 
Fedreal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, “just 
as a lot of individuals with pre-established 
lines of credit at banks or revolving charge 
accounts at store are almost relying on them 
as a source of spending money.” 

“Lines of credit have been very useful in 
keeping cash levels down,” says Arnold 
Sametz, a New York University finance pro- 
fessor. 

In recent testimony in the Federal Com- 
munications Commission's investigation of 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., C. S. 
Mason, acting chief accountant of AT&T, 
noted the small excess of all current assets 
(which include liquid assets) of the Bell 
System over its current liabilities. He said 
the excess would satisfy money requirements 
for the system's construction activity for 
only 1% months. 

“It is obvious that the Bell System Is rely- 
ing on its good credit standing to enable it 
to raise money through the sale of securities 
to meet these (construction) commitments 
as they become due from month to month,” 
Mr. Mason said. 

Lately, however, some companies have 
found it hazardous to count on credit lines. 
Frequently, firms have found what was 
thought to be an open credit line in a bank is 
actually closed, because the bank lacks the 
funds to satisfy its commitments. To make 
sure they're not left out in the cold this way. 
says Irving Trust Co.'s economist, George 
McKinney, there recently has been a “sur- 
prisingly large shift among such firms from 
an informal understanding to a formal credit 
in exchange for a commitment fee.” 
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Establishing a Program for the Preserva- 
tion of Additional Historic Properties 
Throughout the Nation 

SPEECH 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 10, 1966 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 3035) to establish 
a program for the preservation of additional 
historic properties throughout the Nation, 
and for other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. SAytor]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

(Mr. SAYLOR asked and was given 

permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 
Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, first I 
would like to join with my colleagues in 
paying tribute to Leo O'BRIEN. It has 
been my good fortune to be a member of 
the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs ever since Lro came to 
Congress. 

As our distinguished Speaker of the 
House of Representatives has said, our 
colleague from New York, Leo O'BRIEN, 
has contributed greatly to the legislation 
that our committee has considered. That 
committee over the years has turned out 
somewhere between 20 and 25 percent of 
all the major legislation passed by the 
Congress. A great deal of that legisla- 
tion has the mark of LEO O'BRIEN upon it. 

To give you some idea of the character 
of this gentleman, I think people should 
recognize the fact that he was appointed 
to the Puerto Rican Status Commission 
representing the people on his side of the 
aisle. He was very faithful in his attend- 
ance at the meetings of the Commission. 
When he started his study, I believe it 
would be fair to say that he, in his own 
mind, was about convinced the Common- 
wealth status was something that would 
have to be improved as a step forward 
for Puerto Rico. But after Leo O'BRIEN 
studied the problems of Puerto Rico for 
2 years, he became a true statesman— 
because he had the courage to change his 
position. After the Status Commission 
report was filed, he was the first person 
to come forward with a bill advocating 
statehood for Puerto Rico saying that 
this is the only method by which the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico could attain full stat- 
ure as American citizens. 

Leo O'Brien is owed a debt of grati- 
tude not only by the people of Puerto 
Rico but by the people of our new States 
of Hawaii and Alaska as well, by the 
people of this district, and all of the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, the legislation we have 
before us is to establish a program for 
the preservation of additional historic 
properties throughout the United States. 

This bill is before us as the result of 
an executive communication. 

The President, in his February 23 mes- 
sage dealing with the quality of our en- 
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vironment, said: “Historic preservation 
is the goal of citizens groups in every part 
of the country.” 

The President then recommended a 
program of matching grants to the States 
and to the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation in order to preserve build- 
ings and sites of historic significance. 

The Congress has long had an inter- 
est in the preservation of historic sites, 
buildings, and objects of national sig- 
nificance for the inspiration and benefit 
of the people of the United States. 

In spite of the numerous laws enacted 
by Congress to provide for the preserva- 
tion of places of historic and national in- 
terest, our program has fallen short of 
its goals. We are, by this legislation, re- 
evaluating the program for the preser- 
vation of historic properties. 

This reevaluation is necessary because 
the present Federal programs and cri- 
teria for preservation are limited to na- 
tionally significant” properties. ‘The in- 
creasing redevelopment in our urban 
centers of population requires the as- 
surance that properties of historical sig- 
nificance be preserved. 

By this bill we are making it possible 
to preserve history in place. 

Actually, under the Federal criteria 
now in existence, very few properties 
meet the standard of “nationally signif- 
icant.” Historic places of importance to 
local communities, States, and regions 
are also part of our Nation’s heritage. It 
is these properties of local historic im- 
portance that are less immune to the 
forces of destruction caused by urban 
renewal projects and developments of 
an increasing population. 

The bill, S. 3035, is the most effective 
preservation program which the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
felt possible in keeping with progress in 
community development. 

This legislation authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to make matching 
fund grants to the States for the pur- 
pose preparing statewide comprehen- 
sive surveys and plans for the preserva- 
tion of historic sites and buildings; and 
to establish a national register of sites, 
structures, and so forth, significant in 
American history, architecture, arche- 
ology, and culture. 

The bill also establishes a program of 
matching grants to the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation in the United 
States and to the individual States for 
the purpose of preserving properties that 
are significant in American history, 
architecture, archeology, and culture. 

S. 3035 provides for the creation of an 
Advisory Council on Historic Preserva- 
tion, to advise and report to the President 
and Congress on matters relating to his- 
toric preservation and measures to co- 
ordinate the efforts of Federal, State, 
local agencies, and private parties in 
these undertakings. 

To meet the objectives of this legisla- 
tion S. 3035 authorizes the total appro- 
priation of $32 million. Of this amount 
not more than $2 million is authorized 
to be appropriated in fiscal 1967 and not 
more than $10 million for each of the 
3 succeeding fiscal years. 

Mr. Chairman, the foundation of our 
national heritage is the historic and cul- 
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tural properties throughout our land. In 
preserving these properties we will in- 
sure future generations a genuine oppor- 
tunity to appreciate and enjoy the rich 
heritage of our Nation. 

One of the provisions of the bill which 
I think is of great significance is found 
in section 107. That section reads as 
follows: 

Sec. 107. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to be applicable to the White House 
and its grounds, the Supreme Court building 
and its grounds, or the United States Capitol 
and its related buildings and grounds. 


Many people who were in favor of this 
legislation were fearful that if we passed 
a bill without such a provision as is now 
contained in section 107, the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation in the 
United States would busy itself not only 
with the things which the committee in- 
tended but also busy itself with the White 
House, the Supreme Court, and the 
Capitol We have taken care of that 
objection by section 107 of the bill, and 
I urge adoption and passage of S. 3035. 


“Violence Everywhere”—Article by 
Walter T. Ridder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Walter T. Ridder, who is 
chief of the Washington bureau of the 
San Jose Mercury News, makes some 
frightening and all too factual observa- 
tions on recent events in the following 
article from the Mercury of October 2, 
1966. 

Mr. Ridder focuses on one news story 
after another which, in juxtaposition, 
illustrate the grievous and disconcerting 
state of the Nation at this time. I com- 
mend this excellent article and include 
it in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp today. 

The article follows: 

VIOLENCE EVERYWHERE: Viet’s STREETS 

ALMOST AS DANGEROUS AS HERE 
(By Walter T. Ridder) 

WasuHIncton.—Viet Nam is a sad country. 
Violence is everywhere—in the battlefield, in 
the cities, in the hamlets, and in 
the countryside. 

Too many of the Vietnamese little know 
nor understand the frightful struggle which 
has overwhelmed their land. They know 
only that life, always for them precarious, is 
today more precarious than ever. 

But for the traveler returning to America, 
the United States is a sad country too. Vio- 
lence is everywhere—in the streets, on the 
highways, in our parks and in our cities. 

The returning traveler watches the 11 pm. 
news on television. He sees film clips of 
soldiers being ordered “Shoot to kill! There's 
nothing more useless than to shoot over their 
heads. I repeat, if you shoot, shoot to kill.” 

The camera swings to a bullet-riddled 
automobile, pock-marked from front to back, 
its windshield and windows shattered because 
it had been used as a barricade in a pitched 
battle. The camera swings again and reveals 
snipers crouching behind walls and window 
ledges, pouring their fire into the foe. The 
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camera swings again. A youth is fleeing. 
Suddenly as he runs, he clutches his shoulder 
and crumples on the highway. 

We are not told whether or not he is dead, 

Is that reportage from Saigon? Or Dang 
Ha? Or from Viet Nam’s murderous “rock- 
pile?” 

It is not. It is from what used to pride 
itself as being one of America's most civilized 
cities, San Francisco. 

The TV newscast continues. It touches on 
the subject of American politics. The face 
of the newscaster fades and in his place 
comes a silver-haired, rugged, rather hand- 
some man who has just won the Democratic 
primary for nomination for the governorship 
of one of the original 13 states. 

He wishes, he says, to restate his position 
on a critical campaign issue for, he declares, 
he has no use for a man who stands one way 
on an issue in one part of the state and 
another way in some other part of the state. 

There is no mistaking his position. As 
bluntly as he can, he declared, in effect, that 
there shall, as long as he has anything to do 
with it, be second class citizens in the United 
States who shall not have the right to live 
where they choose or in the kinds of homes 
which they can afford. 

As simple as that. Everything that we are 
trying to prove in Viet Nam is of no validity 
to a candidate for governor of the sovereign 
state of Maryland. 

The newscaster comes back on the screen. 
He reports a couple of items and the camera 
again pans away from him. On the screen 
now comes a spectacled, rather innocuous 
looking man who, it turns out, is the Demo- 
cratic nominee for governor of another one 
of our original 13 states. 

He, too, is making his position crystal 
clear. One group of Americans shall not 
be allowed to eat with other Americans, 
After all, he points out, he closed his pub- 
licly licensed restaurant on that issue. 

His adherents cheer lustily, he smiles 
broadly, and the doctrine of white supremacy 
is reasserted and the dark-hued Vietnamese 
who read about the Democratic nominee for 
governor of the sovereign state of Georgia 
must wonder what precisely we have in mind 
for their country—and for them. 

You sadly turn off the TV set. You think 
back on a conversation you had during the 
day with a good-looking young lady. “What’s 
it like in Viet Nam?” She had asked you 
and you had replied: “Well, the trouble is 
that when you walk the streets you never 
know when someone will throw a bomb or 
take a shot at you or try to stab you.” 

The lady laughed. “Just like here in the 
United States,” she said. 

But her laugh was hollow. 


Export-Import Bank Policies Restrict U.S. 
Aviation Industry in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, we 
are all interested in the expansion of 
American industry and the improve- 
ment of our balance-of-payments situa- 
tion through a vigorous export program. 
Because of the importance of these ob- 
jectives, I have been very disturbed to 
learn that they are being frustrated by 
certain restrictive and unrealistic poli- 
cies of the Export-Import Bank, which 
have denied the American aircraft in- 
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dustry the chance to compete in Latin 

America on equal terms with European 

manufacturers. 

I would like to bring to the attention 
of the Congress the following articles 
from Aviation Week and Space Technol- 
ogy, Outlining the present problem and 
predicting loss of this major market to 
Europeans unless current administra- 
tion are reversed. 

The articles follow: 

From Aviation Week & Space Techology. 

Sept. 19, 1966] 

EUROPEANS GAIN EDGE IN SOUTH AMERICA— 
MARKET FOR Over 250 AIRCRAFT APPEARS 
LosT TO U.S. DUE TO THE RESTRICTIONS OF 
POLITICAL AND FISCAL POLICIES 

(By Cecil Brownlow) 

WasHıncTON.—British and European man- 
ufactures appear to be on the verge of sweep- 
ing the current American jet fighter and 
shot-range turboprop transport market un- 
less there is a quick reversal of current re- 
strictive U.S. political and fiscal policies. 
The number of aircraft involved is estimated 
at approximately 150 fighters and well over 
100 short-range transports. 

Peru, weary of fruitless negotiations in 
the U.S. is expected to lead the way on the 
military side with an order for 16 British 
Aircraft Corp., English Electric F2 Light- 
nings, including four two-place trainers. 
Final negotiations for the purchase were 
begun during the recent display of the So- 
ciety of British Aerospace Companies at 
Farnborough (AW&ST Sept. 12, p. 26). 

The purchase by Peru, which also may in- 
clude some Hawker Hunter jet fighters to 
supplement the Lightnings, could touch off 
near-future orders in Venezuela for Swe- 
den's J35 Saab Draken and in Chile for the 
French Dassault Mirage 3. The Lightning, 
Draken and Mirage 3 are all Mach 2-category 
aircraft. 

The British already have broken into the 
short-range turboprop transport market in 
South America with sales of the Hawker Sid- 
deley Avro 748 and the Handley Page Herald 
and probably will virtually take it over if 
present U.S. policies remain unchanged. 

FACE U.S. ROADBLOCK 


Major would-be U.S. entries in these fields 
are the Northrop F-5 light strike aircraft on 
the fighter side and the Fairchild Hiller F-27 
and FH-227 on the short-range turboprop 
end. 

So far as fighters are concerned, U.S. State 
and Defense Dept. officials have blocked per- 
mission for the sale of any supersonic jet 
aircraft to the Latin American countries and 
have urged, instead, that they use the funds 
now earmarked for this p to invest 
in programs that would directly benefit their 
often-poverty-stricken populations. 

The problem is that they have no intention 
of doing so, and U.S, industry officials work- 
ing this area regard the State and Defense 
Dept. policy as reflecting a wishful, head- 
in-the-sand attitude, one that the Peruvian 
order may reverse—but possibly too late. 
“The South Americans look at the U.S. stand 
as an attempt to kill off their air forces, and 
they don't have any intention of letting this 
happen,” according to one industry repre- 
sentative working in Latin America. 

On the short-range transport side, the 
major road block to sales is the matter of 
financing. ‘The British are offering 10-year 
credits on the purchase of the Avro 748, while 
the U.S. Export-Import Bank continues to 
adhere strictly to the covenants of the Berne 
Union regulating such transactions, which 
stipulate that members of the pact may offer 
a maximum of five years’ financing on export 
sales of aircraft of this type (AW&ST May 
30, p. 26). The bank, whose officials also are 
not overly enthusiastic about guaranteeing 
long-term loans to some of the countries 
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involved because of the feared risk, contends 
that it will continue to adhere to the tenets 
of the pact unless it can be proved that other 
Signatories are violating it. 

Britain's counterpart to the Export-Import 
Bank, the government-owned Export Credits 
Guarantee Dept. (ECGD), is a signatory of 
the Berne agreement and, in response to 
Queries from the U.S., maintains that it is 
not offering financing for the Avro 748 beyond 
the five-year time limit. 

This is technically correct, according to U.S. 
industry officials, because Eco is being 
formally bypassed in the agreements. The 
British government's implicit backing of the 
sales apparently is sufficient to obtain guar- 
antees for the 10-year loans without the im- 
Plied sanction of the ECGD. 

Future of the F-27 and FH-227 in South 
America suffered a severe blow earlier this 
month when Brazil's Varig Airlines, a leading 
Carrier in the area, announced an order for 
10 748s. Shortly before the announcement, 
U.S. government officials attached to the em- 
bassy in Rio de Janeiro reported that Varig 
President Ruben M. Berta would prefer the 
larger F-27 but would go with the 748 if the 
five-year rule held for the former aircraft, 
It did, while the British transport reportedly 
Was offered to the Brazilian airline on 10-year 
repayment terms, with a one-year grace pe- 
Tlod and 7.5% interest. 

According to information available in the 
U.S. late last week, the terms were improved 
Still further in order to meet a Varig demand 
for 10 years credit at 7.2% interest with a 
three-year grace period. This reportedly has 
been met by guaranteeing the loan with 
counterpart funds bullt up in West Germany, 
Presumably through German contributions 
5 88 support of the British Army on the 

ne. 


GERMAN UNDERWRITING 

Under this arrangement, and, again ac- 
cording to information received in the U.S., a 
$15-million loan for the Varig 748 purchase 
is being underwritten by the German gov- 
ernment, the Deutsche Bank and Deutsche 
Lufthansa Airlines, with each accepting a 
third of the total. The German government 
is charging a minimum 2.5% interest rate, 
while the Deutsche Bank and Lufthansa will 
receive 9.5% each for an average of 7.166% 
for the full loan. 

Had Varig gone through with an order for 
10 F-27s, it would have represented a pur- 
chase of approximately $13.3 million, but the 
total Brazilian market is estimated at about 
100 short-range turboprop transports, in- 
Cluding 40 for the military, Brazil's Cruzeiro 
do Sul has expressed an interest in 10 FH- 
227s to replace the 15 Convair 240s, 340s and 
440s it has on hand, and Viacao Aerea Sao 
Paulo wants 10 aircraft in the F-27 class. 
Other orders could be expected to follow if 
these were obtained, but, barring any Fair- 
Child Hiller success, the 748 may have the 
market to itself. The Varig order represents 
a major step in this direction. 

And, even if the carriers could afford to— 
Or were willing to—finance the purchases on 
a five-year basis, they would not be allowed 
to do so by the Brazilian government, The 
country’s state-owned Central Bank, which 
has agreed to an International Monetary 
Fund proposal that it restrict Brazil's short- 
term credits to a maximum of $80 million, 
has determined that anything under eight 
years falls within the “short-term” category. 
In line with this, it has rescheduled all air- 
line debts on a 10-year basis and has told 
the carriers that future equipment loans 
must be obtained on a similar basis. As a 
consequence, it disapproved an earlier Hawk- 
er Siddeley proposal to Varig for seven-year 
financing on the 748. 

Barring any change in heart on the 
Part of the Export-Import Bank. Fairchild 
Hiller’s only hope appears to be a firm de- 
nial by the bank of any interest in such 
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loans to Brazil beyond the present five-year 
limit, This possibly could open the way to 
loan guarantees from the State Dept.'s 
Agency for International Development should 
the Administration determine that it was 
important to the US. politically and from 
a gold-flow standpoint to capture this market 
for American equipment, AID, though gen- 
erally shying away from aircraft loans, has 
made them on a limited basis in the past, 
notably in Bolivia and Guinea, in cases where 
the Export-Import Bank feared to tread. 

Brazil also has been one of the nations 
anxious to obtain the F-5 and had purchased 
several 7-38 trainer versions of the aircraft 
with this expectation. With Brazil's current 
money squeeze, however, the government has 
decided to postpone any action in this area, 
although its air force is down to a bare mini- 
mum of combat aircraft—about five flyable, 
aging British Gloster Meteors out of the 73 
originally purchased at a time when State and 
Defense Dept. policy precluded any potential 
U.S, sales. The eventual market is estimated 
at about 60 aircraft. 

Aside from Peru, Venezuela and Chile, Ar- 
gentina is the other prime candidate for a 
fighter aircraft buy in the immediate future. 
It has been told by the Defense Dept., in a 
break with policy, that the F-5 can be sold 
to the country sometimes around 1970. With 
the Peruvian Lightning buy, however, Ar- 
gentina is not expected to be willing to wait. 
A similar assurance had been offered to Peru, 
with 18 obsolescing North American F-86s 
offered under grant-ald as interim aircraft, 
but the Peruvians decided against the pro- 


The Argentinians also have been permitted 
to meet a portion of their requirement 
through the purchase of 25 Douglas A-4B jet 
strike aircraft taken under protest from the 
ingentory of the U.S. Navy reserve program. 
But, because of the demands of Vietnam on 
U.S. versions of the aircraft, the purchase of 
spares has been difficult, and some of the 
Argentinian A-4s are being flown at a rate 
of less than 20 hr./month. 

And, even should the State and Defense 
Depts. make a radical shift in policy, it may 
be too late to permit any major dent in the 
move toward Europe from the price stand- 
point alone. The Swedes, as an example, 
reportedly are offering used Mach 2 Drakens 
from the air force inventory at a cost of 
$600,000-$700,000 per aircraft, including 
spares, On a price basis alone, this is severe- 
ly competitive with the Mach 1-plus F-5, 


[From Aviation Week & Space Technology, 
Sept. 26, 1966] 


CHILEANS Eve HS 748 


Linea Aerea Nacional de Chile is expected 
to follow the lead of Brazil's Varig Airlines 
with a matching order for 10 Hawker Sidde- 
ley Avro 748 turboprop transports. 

The formal contract probably will be 
signed in Santiago in the near future. The 
order follows speculation in the U.S, that the 
Varig lead plus continuing Export-Import 
Bank restrictions on available credit terms 
for export sales of the competing Fairchild 
Hiller F-27 will open the South American 
short-range turbo-prop transport market for 
a virtual 748 sweep (AW&ST Sept. 19, p. 26). 

Under terms of the Hawker Siddeley con- 
tract with Varig, the first aircraft will be 
delivered seven months after the formal 
signing of the order and five of the 10 will be 
in Varig's possession within 12 months after 
the signing. Delivery schedules for the re- 
maining five will be established in early 1968. 

Total cost, including spares and seven 
spare Rolls-Royce Dart R Da 7 Mk.531 pow- 
erplants, will be $15 million. Varig will pay 
10% of the cost in cash, while 7.166% finan- 
cing for the remainder has been arranged 
in West Germany. The 10-year loan stipu- 
lates an initial three-year grace period in 
which Varig payments will be waived. 
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Poverty Program Booklets Strongly 
Racist—Encourage Black Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent I in- 
clude in the Record at this point a re- 
cent column, by Walter Trohan, the chief 
of the Washington bureau of the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

It has been extremely encouraging to 
me to note that in recent days re- 
sponsible elements of the civil rights 
movement in this country have begun 
active consideration of a proposal to 
repudiate so-called black power organi- 
zations. As one who does not believe in 
racism of the “white only” variety I am 
equally opposed to the reverse of that 
proposition as exemplified in some state- 
ments by the exponents of black power. 

As the enclosed article by Mr. Trohan 
points out, there are unfortunately in- 
stances where official agencies of the 
U.S. Government have given aid and 
comfort to the authors of the arrant 
nonsense that this country must under- 
go a black revolution if our Negro citi- 
zens are ever to be accorded the rights 
and dignity of equal citizenship. As 
Mr. Trohan points out, we should not so 
soon forget our heritage as a nation 
which has consistently advanced to high 
position and honor men of diverse racial 
extraction and representing many differ- 
ent ethnic minorities. 

I am particularly pleased that in this 
regard Mr. Trohan has called attention 
to some of my distinguished colleagues in 
the House of Representatives whose par- 
ents were foreign born. I sincerely hope 
that America will always be a land where 
top jobs in Government, industry, and 
every other field of human endeavor are 
open on an unrestricted basis to all men 
and women regardless of race, color, or 
creed. 

The article follows: 

Poverty Procram BOOKLETS STRONGLY 
RACIST— ENCOURAGE BLACK REVOLUTION 
(By Walter Trohan) 

WASHINGTON, September 16.—There is 
cause for concern if not apprehension in 
the books and booklets being distributed un- 
der the so-called poverty program supposedly 
for the reeducation of the unfortunate and 
underprivileged. 

It would seem that the purpose of these 
writings is to encourage black revolution. 
They are strongly racist, where they should 
be promoting education as the ultimate 
answer to better relations among races. 

More serlously the publications are larded 
with heavy doses of doctrine that is as red 
as anything the Kremlin puts out. However, 
it seems to be a major sin to detect the hand 
of communism in any phase of the civil 
rights program, especially in demonstrations 
or incitement toward violence. 

For this reason it will be sufficient to say 
that many of these books and pamphlets call 
for political action. They appear to be cal- 
Enara to encourage rather than discourage 
violence. 
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Among the authors are many writers who 
have helped the growth of crime by excusing 
violence and discouraging for law and 
order. Some have helped to tie the hands 
of police. 

GREED, NOT POVERTY, BREEDS CRIME 


From the beginning of time it has been 
obvious that greed rather than poverty is 
the great crime breeder. There is more crime 
in this country than in some poor nations, 
altho relatively few here go hungry, but 
many steal because they want something 
without working for it. 

One of the office of economic opportunity 
pamphiets states flatly that racial minorities 
have always been oppressed here. This is out 
and out nonsense and the presence of names 
like Fona, Javirs, Hruska, INOUYE, MUSKIE, 
Pastore, and Risicorr in the Senate give 
proof that it is a lie, to say nothing of 
ADDABBO, BLATNIK, DApDARIO, DE LA GRAZA, 
DERWINSKI, Puqua, GONZALEZ, MATSUNAGA, 
Sxvurrz, and ZABLOCKI, 
except the Indians, who 
were treated worse perhaps than any among 
us, including slaves, were once immigrants. 
The United States has always prided itself 
on being the great melting pot into which 
the oppressed and ambitious of all nations 
could pour their talents and their cultures 
for common advancement. 

The Irish once had their troubles among 
the Brahmins of Boston, but that didn't 
prevent the Kennedys from becoming one of 
the nation’s wealthiest and most successful 
political families with one son a President 
and two others senators. 


CALLS MUCH OF AGGRESSION HEALTHY THING 


One of the volumes offered by the poverty 
program's reeducation program is Negro Self 
Concept. It contains such staements as: 

“Much of the aggression of the Negro is a 
very healthy thing.” 

“As the Negro becomes more concentrated 
in urban centers and achieves more political 
power, it is even possible that new metropoli- 
tan governments will emerge which will 
widen the base to include white suburbs.” 

“Sit-ins, freedom rides, and other demon- 
strations are indicative of a different mood of 
aggressiveness—significantly led by young 
Negroes—that in turn speaks bf a more posi- 
tive racial image.” 

Possibly all of this is academically true, 
but one can wonder if such reading doesn't 
provoke violence or incite to violence rather 
than promote progress. Of course it is very 
tame along side statements by Stokely Car- 
michael, national head of the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating committee, who sald in 
a recent interview here: 

“We're going to organize and fight for our 
free elections in the District of Columbia the 
way the boys in Viet Nam are fighting for 
elections over there. . if we don't get the 
vote we are going to burn down the city.” 


Leif Erikson Celebrations, October 8, 
1966— Address by Capt. Finn Ronne, 
U.S. Navy, Retired 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, by Pres- 
idential proclamation, October 9 this 
year has been selected as Leif Erikson 
Day in honor of that intrepid Norseman, 

Last Saturday, October 8, Leif Erikson 
Day was celebrated with impressive cere- 
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monies held at the historic Mariners 
Museum in Newport News, Va. The Ice- 
landic Ambassador, the Norwegian Am- 
bassador’s representative, Congressmen 
and other important Government offi- 
cials, along with the general public wit- 
nessed a beautiful ceremony performed 
under absolutely perfect Virginia skies. 

The success of this second commem- 
moration of Leif Erikson was due large- 
ly to the magnificent work of a commit- 
tee which included from the Washington 
area Mark Evans, Inga Rundvold, Karin 
Hevener, Eluvious Mangor, Howard Hau- 
gerud, and Adm. George Dufek and Kit 
Larson from the ‘Tidewater area. 
Thanks also should be extended the Pe- 
ninsula Chamber of Commerce and the 
trustees of the Mariners Museum for 
their willingness to actively participate 
in the event. 

The main address was delivered by 
Capt. Finn Ronne, who gave a poignant 
rendition of the early colonization of 
North America by Leif and his followers. 
I think many of my colleagues will be 
interested in his remarks which follow: 
LEIF ERIKSON CELEBRATIONS, OCTOBER 8, 1966, 

ADDRESS BY CAPT. FINN RONNE, U.S. Navy, 

RETRED 

As authorized by a Joint Resolution of U.S. 
Congress, the President of the United States 
issued a Proclamation designating October 
9th as Leif Erikson Day. The establishment 
of October 9 of each year as Leif Erikson Day 
constitutes long-overdue recognition of this 
courageous Norseman who first landed on the 
North American continent. 

In part, the President's Proclamation 
states: “Leif Erikson, one of the great lead- 
ers of the heroic age of Nordic exploration, 
is a source of special inspiration to millions 
of Americans of Scandinavian descent. The 
Viking explorers of a thousand years ago left 
us an example of courage and daring that will 
never be forgotten. Their far-reaching 
voyages across frigid Nordic seas in small 
boats are a lasting testament to what men's 
bravery and determination can achieve.” 

The President concluded his Proclamation 
with the invitation to the people of the 
United States to honor on this day the mem- 
ory of Leif Erikson by holding appropriate 
exercises and ceremonies in schools and 
churches, or other suitable places. Since the 
date falls on a Sunday this year, we are pay- 
ing respects here today by celebrating one 
day early. 

Leif Erikson, an explorer of the future, was 
born about year 950 in Iceland. He was the 
son of Erik the Red, discoverer of Greenland, 
@nd by the time he came of age, Leif and his 
family lived in Greenland. Leif became the 
first navigator of the time to sail directly 
from Greenland to Norway without stopping 
at Iceland. Here—he was commissioned by 
King Olav Trygvason, the King of Norway, 
to return to Greenland to introduce Chris- 
tlanity there, a feat for which he is also 
credited. 

The adventurous Norsmen found America 
in just the same way they had found Iceland 
and Greenland at an earlier date, and before 
that Shetland and Faeroe Islands. And that 
is by a combination of luck and skill. Winds 
and storms probably drove the Vikings off 
their usual course to within sight of the new 
lands. Greenland's lack of timber and re- 
ports of other material enducements enticed 
enterprising men, to return to the new lands 
in search of wealth and adventure. The dis- 
coverers and explorers were followed by the 
settlers, as had been the pattern in previous 
Viking expansion. Leif was the kind of man 
the Norsemen admired. His title “Lucky”, 
which was added to his name after he had 
rescued a ship-wrecked crew, was a word of 
greater depth and significance in those days. 
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His was a story destined to live on through 
the sagas. 

The Nordic voyages to Vinland, as recorded 
in the Icelandic Sagas, dates back to 986 
when Bjarni Herjolfson drifted off course 
while sailing from Iceland to Greenland and 
sighted a new land, The next was of Leif. 
the “Lucky”. Taking advantage of Bjarni’s 
findings, Leif first reached Helluland, then 
Markland, and finally Vinland where he built 
houses and passed the winter, returning to 
Greenland the next summer. All of these 
lands are drawn on a map by Sigurd Stef- 
ansson in the late 1500's. 

The Saga tells that a year after Leif had 
sailed back to Greenland, his brother Thor- 
vald led a second expedition to colonize Vine- 
land. The first summer, using houses built 
by Leif as base, he made a long exploration 
journey westward. The sccond summer he 
explored east and north. In Markland, the 
Norsemen encountered natives, whom they 
called Skraellinger“ or Indians. “A fight en- 
sued, and Thorvald was killed by a Skrael- 
ling arrow. After a second winter in Vin- 
land, his discouraged party returned to 
Greenland. 

Thorstein, another son of Erik, set out to 
retrieve Thorvald's body from its Markland 
burial ground, but was obliged to give up the 
plan after a storm-tossed summer at sea. 
Thorvald's widow, Gudrid, married Thorfinn 
Karlsefni, who aimed to set up a permanent 
colony in the new land. Sailing from Green- 
land in three ships, he brought along 160 
men, some with families, as well as livestock. 

After three years in Vinland, finding the 
“Skraellinger” the Norse name for Indians, 
too numerous and war-like for peace, Karl- 
sefni and his would-be settlers returned to 
Greenland. Gudrid, his wife, brought back 
a small boy named Snorri, the first American 
known to be born of European parents. 
Leif’s half-sister, Feydis, made another at- 
tempt to settle Vinland, but her venture 
ended in disaster and murder. That was the 
last Vinland voyage recorded in the sagas. 
Other Icelandic records mention the depart- 
ure of a missionary bishop to Vinland in 1121 
and a wood-gathering trip from Greenland to 
Markland in 1347. Years later when the 
body of Thorvald, brother of Leif, was found, 
and a metallic analysis of his breastplate was 
made, it proved to be the same as those used 
by 10th Century northern European warrior. 

For many years there has been considerable 
controversy surrounding the feats of Leif 
Erikson and his Vikings and so it becomes 
important to touch upon other evidence 
bearing on the Norsemens landing on these 
western shores. First, in a Library in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark there is on file a narrative, 
sometimes called “The Saga of Erik the Red”, 
written in the 13th Century which covers 
fairly well the earliest written documenta- 
tion of this era. The earliest Icelandic man- 
uscripts date from 1180, and in the 14th 
Century old manuscripts of every kind were 
extensively copied. Without them we would 
be unable to piece together the geographical 
achievements of the Vikings from the often 
bewildered relics in Newfoundland and North 
America. 

A couple of years ago, Dr. Helge Ingstad, 
the archeological explorer, proved beyond 
doubt that Vikings did explore the shores of 
the North American Continent about 1000 
AD. In his statement before a Committee 
of the United States Congress, Dr. Ingstad 
recited evidence of a Norse settlement in 
Newfoundland. He sald radioactive carbon 
tests left no doubt that remains unearthed 
there date back to about 1000 AD. Scien- 
tists from the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington and the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York support Dr. 
Ingstad's report that the remains uncovered 
on Newfoundland unquestionably were of 
pre-columbian Norse origin. 

And finally to corroborate the largest 
claims for Viking explorations is a World Map 
of 1440 now in Beinecké Library at Yale 
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University, New Haven, Conn. This map, 
which shows Vinland as an immense land 
southwest of Greenland, was found in 1957 
in Europe, by a New Haven rare book-dealer. 
It is 11 by 16 inches in size, drawn in ink on 
Parchment. It was bound in with twenty- 
One manuscript pages. But worm holes in 
the map and in those pages did not coincide. 
It was concluded that the map had been 
part of a larger volume. Not long thereafter, 
by extraordinary circumstances, the larger 
volume, Tartar Relations, came into the 
Possession of the Yale University. Micro- 
scopic studies showed that the worm holes 
in this volume coincided with those on the 
map. The map was then studied by cartog- 
raphers at Yale and at the British Museum 
and elsewhere. The authenticity of the 
hand-written notations on it, and its dating 
as about 1440 were established beyond ques- 
tion. On this 1440 World Map, Greenland 
is remarkably accurate in general outline. 

In summation, Leif Erikson distinguished 
himself by doing two things that had never 
been achieved before. First: He made man's 
first voyage across the Atlantic Ocean. Sec- 
ond: He discovered the mainland of the 
North American Continent, and with it the 
previously unknown existence of the western 
half of the world. 

Let me relate a facetious comment that I 
Attribute to my wife. Each time I proudly 
State that my ancestors discovered America, 
she counters immeditaely by saying, “They 
certainly were not very smart—they didn’t 
recognize a good thing when they saw it and 
went back home again“. They never did! 
Not really! 

In spirit, Leif Erikson was the first Amer- 
ican, His blood was that of a race of pio- 
neers. This Viking spirit has been carried 
on through the Centuries, by these sturdy 
people. As a result of the Scandinavian’s 
search for adventure, they extended their 
views world-wide and made those ancient 
Nordic virtues a part of our American heri- 
tage, For it was largely men and women of 
Norwegian and Icelandic birth or descent 
who first broke through the tough sod of the 
prairies. They left their small mountain 
Valleys and hamlets in the old country for 
the lush meadows and sun-drenched prairies 
of the central and western part of the con- 
tinent. Today, Citizens bearing such names 
as Nelson, Shipstead, Warren, Sverdrup, 
Singstad and Jackson are to be found among 
Our greatest statesmen, soldiers, teachers, 
engineers and scientists. They have en- 
riched every aspect of our national life, All 
of them were in some degree inspired to their 
personal achievements by the example of Leif 
Erikson. 

As Congressman THOMAS W. Petty from 
the State of Washington stated so eloqu- 
ently: Leif Erikson Day is no mere empty 
tribute to the past. It is a living, dynamic 
challenge of the present and the future. We 
are what our history has made us. We can 
be what we have the will to make of our- 
selves, drawing upon the finest tradition of 
the past and the present. 

In conclusion—let me thank you—each 
and every one of you for this great privilege 
of addressing you here today. 

Good day all! (Ha en god dag allesam- 
men!) 


Report on 2d Session, 89th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD HUTCHINSON 


r OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, 
like many Members of Congress I make 
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periodic reports to the people of my con- 
expressing my views 


leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the text of my report dated October 1966: 
A year ago, as the first session of the 89th 
Congress ended, we were assured that the 
1966 session would be comparatively short 
and that we would have the chance this 
fall to return to our Congressional districts 
to discuss with the people the disquieting 
problems which are besieging America today. 
These and predictions—so con- 
fidently made—have not materialized. This 
second session of the 89th Congress con- 
tinues in mid-October without having com- 
pelted its work on essential appropriation 
measures. It was my hope that I might 
present to the people of the Fourth District 
of Michigan a complete summary of the work 
of this Congress in time to be of assistance to 
them during the fall campaign. But the 
failure of the Congress to complete its work 
makes that impossible. I must be content 
with the f commentary on several 
categories of governmental activity .... 
SPENDING AND INFLATION 


It ia likely the federal government will 
spend $130-billion this fiscal year, while ite 
revenues will approach $117-billion. The 
remaining $13-billion wil have to be bor- 
rowed and the national debt increased. 
Yet this has been a year of peak prosperity, 
a year of economic boom, and it Is the kind 
of a year in which the government should 
be accumulating a surplus rather than a 
deficit. My votes have been for economy and 
a balanced budget. I was proud to recently 
receive the “Watchdog of the Treasury” 
award from National Associated Businessmen 
because of my votes for saving taxpayers’ 
money. Incidentally, this was my second 
Watchdog award, having received it in 1964 
for my record in the 88th Congress. 

Inflation is a rapid decrease in the pur- 
chasing power of money, and it is evident 
in a rapid increase in prices, It is caused 
when demand for goods and services greatly 
exceeds the supply. It will stop when sup- 
ply is increased to meet demand, or when 
demand is reduced to equal supply. High 
interest rates result when the demand for 
credit is greater than the economy can sup- 
ply. 

When prices go up faster than 
our wage earners and salaried persons feel 
the pinch. Retirees and others Living on 
fixed incomes find they cannot buy as much 
as they could before. Inflation is the robber 
of the poor. 

Economic policies of the Kennedy and 
Johnson Administrations have been aimed 
at increasing demand throughout the econ- 
omy. Where the private sector of the econ- 
omy failed to generate greatly increased 
demand, the federal government pumped in 
demand by accelerating welfare and defense 
programs. In this regard, these Administra- 
tions have been all too successful. Total 
demand has run away from supply and the 
fires of inflation are raging. 

To correct the situation, the budget should 
be balanced and provision made for reducing 
the national debt. Federal spending should 
be reduced substantially. During the four 
years I have served in Congress I have voted 
against many of these inflationary spending 
plans. These are “no” votes on the record, 
but they are “yes” votes for fiscal sanity. 

VIETNAM 


Our involvement in Southeast Asia runs 
back to Truman's time. In those days post- 
war France was engaged in reasserting her 
sovereignty over Indo-China which the Jap- 
anese had captured in World War II. Anti- 
Communist France was battling Communist 
nationalists and Truman aided these French- 
led forces. Eisenhower continued the same 
policy. When France was defeated there in 
1954, by the Communists, Vietnam was di- 
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vided. The anti-Communists of Vietnam 
moved south. The Communists moved north. 
The Eisenhower Administration continued 
its policy of assistance to South Vietnam 
and during the 1950's the South Vietnamese 
appeared to be making both economic and 
political progress. The progress was so evi- 
dent, in fact, that Communist North Viet- 
nam cast envious eyes on the south. During 
the closing months of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration the Communists began their 
campaign of infiltration into the south. 

Until that time the character of American 
assistance to South Vietnam was more eco- 
nomic than military. In order to counteract 
Communist infiltration, the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration sent in a few military advisors. 
When the Kennedy Administration began, 
there were only 700 American personnel in 
South Vietnam. 

President Kennedy stepped up our involve- 
ment there by sending in helicopters and 
men to fly them. When President Johnson 
came into office there were some 16,000 
American personnel in Vietnam. Now we 
have 300,000. 

Notwithstanding this history of increasing 
involvement, the American people seemed 
unaware of it until the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1964, Escalation of the war became 
an issue in that campaign and those who 
opposed further involvement there thought 
they had won the day on that issue when the 
votes were cast. 

American boys are fighting in Vietnam, 
suffering more casualties in many battles 
than the Vietnamese themselves. The char- 
acter of our involvement has greatly changed 
during the past two years. Against the coun- 
sel of General MacArthur and many other 
military strategists, we are fighting an Asian 
land war. 

Where do we go from here? I credit the 
President with his determination to stay 
there until an honorable truce can be ob- 
tained. I disagree with him in his No-Win 
policy. Wars are either won or lost, and one 
way of losing them is to pursue those policies 
which encourage the enemy to keep trying 
harder. I am sure the President's goal is not 
to lose the struggle. But his failure to fight 
boldly to win has confused the American 
people and has split his own political party. 

PEACE AT HOME 


The American people are deeply disturbed 
over the marching in the streets and the riot- 
ing that has spread across the land. They 
are concerned about the obstacles which re- 
cent Supreme Court decisions have thrown 
in the way of criminal law enforcement. 
They are alarmed at the sudden increase in 
the crime rate. I share these deep concerns. 

As a member of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary, I am working with these prob- 
lems continually, and believe much more 
needs to be done to popularize law-obedience 
and respect for those whose duty it is to en- 
force the law throughout the land, 

CONSTRUCTIVE SOLUTIONS 


During this second session I have sponsored 
a variety of bills offering what I firmly be- 
lieve to be constructive solutions to some of 
the major problems facing our nation today: 

To help retirees offset the effects of infia- 
tion, I offered HR 16603, which would provide 
for an automatic 3% increase in Social 
Security and Railroad Retirement benefits 
whenever the cost-of-living index rises three 
points. 

In the field of civil rights I sponsored two 
bills. The first was a resolution opposing the 
President's plan to transfer the Community 
Relations Service from the Department of 
Commerce to the Justice Department. I did 
so because I felt the move would change the 
nature of the agency—which has been ex- 
tremely successful—from of conciliation to 
one of enforcement. Despite opposition from 
many of us on both sides of the aisle, the 
change was permitted. More recently I spon- 
sored HR 17725 which would make it a fed- 
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eral crime to travel in or make use of inter- 
state or foreign commerce with intent to 
incite riots or other types of civil dis- 
turbances. 

Convinced of the need for an all-encom- 
passing review of federal crime laws, I spon- 
sored HR 16422, a bill to establish a National 
Commission on Reform of Federal Criniinal 
Laws. Under this bill, the Commission would 
be directed to make its recommendations 
directly to Congress rather than to the Execu- 
Branch. A bill similar to mine was passed by 
the House. 

After a thorough study of on-the-scene re- 
ports of Unidentified Flying Objects in the 
Fourth District and elsewhere in the nation, 
I offered House Resolution 866 which calls for 
an Armed Forces Committee study of present 
methods of investigating such reports. In 
some cases, it appeared that the conclusions 
of investigators were based on cursory inves- 
tigation and preconceived theories. 

I also sponsored HR 12686, a bill designed 
to prohibit shipping to or from the United 
States by any foreign vessel belonging to 
firms involved in trade with Communist 
North Vietnam. 

But the legislation sponsored by me dur- 

“ing this session which seems to have at- 
tracted the most attention was House Joint 
Resolution 1281. This proposed a Constitu- 
tional Amendment which would establish a 
12-year term for Justices of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. At present they are appointed for life. 
My amendment is intended to bring the 
Court under our system of checks and bal- 
ances. I received considerable mail regard- 
ing my proposed amendment and many who 
wrote expressed the view that 12 years was 
“too long.” 
CREEPING CENTRALISM 


One reason why Congress is in session most 
of the time is that it is being called on to 
legislate in constantly widening fields of ac- 
tivity. Your National Congress is asked to 
legislate on matters which previously were 
left to state and local government. 

Not long ago, for example, a proposed 
amendment on sewer laterals crossed my 
desk. Now sewer laterals always have been 
within the province of city governments and 
one wonders why the federal Congress should 
be occupying its time with such questions. 

FARMERS’ WORST FIVE YEARS 

A high ranking Agriculture Department 
Official has confirmed something many of 
us have been saying all along: That the 
1961-65 period covered by the Kennedy- 
Johnson Administrations has been the farm- 
ers’ “worst five years.” In resigning from 
his post as general sales manager for the 
Department in disposing of farm surpluses, 
Frank LeRoux—a lifelong Democrat—said 
that farm policies under Presidents Kennedy 
and Johnson were designed to pull down 
farm and food prices to court the more polit- 
ically powerful consumer vote. 

He said that in the 1933-40 period farm 
income averaged 81% of parity, During the 
Truman years this increased to an average 
of 107.5%. From 1953 to 1960—when Ezra 
Taft Benson was Secretary of Agriculture, 
the average was 84.5%. But, during the ad- 
ministration of Secretary Orville L. Freeman, 
the farmer's average income has dropped to 
78% of parity. 

Mr, LeRoux should know what he’s talking 
about, As the Agriculture Department's 
“sales manager“ he was in charge of selling 
off our nation’s surplus crops in a way cal- 
culated to force food prices down at a time 
when the old economic law of supply and 
demand was threatening to put farm prices 
in Une with the rest of an expanding 
economy. 

SOME PERSONAL NOTES 

There were 383 rollcalls and quorum calls 
during the first session and—as this is being 
written—there already have been more than 
340 this year. Thus space does not permit 
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listing a complete record of my votes in this 
report. During the 88th Congress my record 
for attendance at rollcall votes was well over 
90%. During the present Congress my rec- 
ord has continued to be considerably above 
90% and this—as you may know—is con- 
sidered to be far above the average for all 
Members of the House of Representatives. 

“Big Government” gets bigger every year. 
The fact that the federal government is 
reaching into the lives of more and more 
of us is brought home to me each time the 
postman stops at my office here. While many 
of the letters offer your views on pending 
legislation, a larger percentage by far re- 
counts the difficult problems many of us 
have with federal agencies. Literally thou- 
sands of you have written and called for 
help and information relating to military 
service, veterans’ affairs, social security, im- 
migatlon, taxes, education and other mat- 
ters, This is help that I'm giad to be able 
to provide. It is one of the major satis- 
factions of my job as your “man in Wash- 
ington”. 

Increases in both the legislative and office 
work-loads thus have effected many changes 
in the life of a Member of Congress in re- 
cent years. Not too long ago, a Representa- 
tive could count on being able to spend 
nearly a third of his time in his District; 
discussing legislation and related matters 
with people at first hand. This is no longer 
possible. In order to maintain a measure of 
personal contact, Mrs. Hutchinson and I have 
become “weekend commuters” between Mich- 
igan and Washington, During the last year 
we have traveled nearly 28,000 miles in order 
to “keep in touch”, Even so, the press of 
duties has made it necessary to forego op- 
portunities to meet with many groups in the 
District. during the year, something I sin- 
cerely regret. More and more, I am de- 
pendent on reports such as this and on the 
various news media to let you know my 
thinking on the issues of the day; and on 
your letters and your responses to my public 
opinion surveys to keep me posted on how 
you feel about these same issues. 


Representative Cramer Addresses 36th 
Annual Meeting of the Institute of Traf- 
fic Engineers on Highway and Traffic 
Safety Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD D. CLANCY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. CLANCY, Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
afternoon, October 10, the gentleman 
from Florida, Representative WILLIAM C. 
Cramer, addressed the 36th annual meet- 
ing of the Institute of Traffic Engineers 
in Cincinnati on the subjects of highway 
and traffic safety legislation and the role 
the Congress has played in developing 
these related programs into a Federal- 
State-local partnership approach over 
the past 2 years. 

As the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Public Works, which 
rightly has jurisdiction over the Federal- 
aid-highway programs and consequently 
over highway safety legislation, and as 
the ranking minority member on both 
the Subcommittee on Roads and the Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on the Federal-Aid- 
Highway Program of that committee, 
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Representative Cramer has unchallenged 
congressional expertise on the matters 
with which he dealt before the institute's 
main session yesterday. 

Representative Cramer has made an 
enlightening presentation to the insti- 
tute not only of the provisions of the re- 
cently enacted Highway Safety Act of 
1966, Public Law 89-564, and the Na- 
tional Traffic Safety and Motor Vehicle 
Act of 1966, Public Law 89-563, but he 
has also accurately set forth the role 
of Congress in the highway and traffic 
safety programs and the intent of Con- 
gress with respect to what programs 
should be instituted to reduce deaths, 
injuries, and property damage resulting 
from highway accidents through the en- 
hancement of safety features on the 
highways themselves, by the improve- 
ment of the vehicles driven on those 
highways, and by the improvement of 
driver and pedestrian performance. “ 

As Representative Cramer has pointed 
out in his address, the Congress, not the 
executive, was the body responsible for 
the principal impetus behind accelerat- 
ed highway and traffic safety programs 
on the Federal-aid highway systems this 
year, for the Congress had taken deci- 
sive action last year in the enactment 
of the Baldwin amendment to Senate 
Joint Resolution 81, the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1965, which was offered 
by our colleague of late, John F. Bald- 
win of California, who was himself an 
outstanding Republican leader in the 
field of highways and related programs. 
The enactment of the Baldwin amend- 
ment came months before highway and 
traffic safety legislation became one of 
the administration's high priority pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of all 
Members and all Americans concerned 
with the multitudinous problems of 
highway and traffic safety, under unani- 
mous consent, I include the full text of 
Representative Cramer’s remarks at this 
point in today’s deliberations: 

THE CONGRESS AND HIGHWAY AND TRAFFIC 

Sarery LEGISLATION 
(Address of Hon, WILLIAM C. Cramer, Mem- 
ber of Congress from Florida, before the 
36th annual meeting of the Institute of 

Traffic Engineers, Netherland Hilton Hotel, 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 10, 1966) 

On September 9th of this year, the Presi- 
dent signed into law both the Highway Safety 
Act of 1966 and the National Traffic and Mo- 
tor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966. The signing 
of those two Acts, which are designed to 
make this Nation's highways safer by the 
enhancement of safety features on the high- 
ways themselves, by the improvement of the 
vehicles driven on those highways, and by 
the improvement of driver and pedestrian 
performance, represented the final legislative 
step in the enactment of those two important 
bills, 

The shockingly critical situation on our 
Nation's highways does not need to be dis- 
cussed at great length with you today, AS 
authorities in the field of traffic engineering, 
you are cognizant of the startling 3 
on the carnage on our highways. It is ba 
enough that 50,000 peopie will die this year 
in highway accidents and that a total of over 
1.5 million Americans have died on this land's 
highways over the years, but it is even more 
disturbing that 100,000 lives a year will be 
lost by 1975 on our highways unless effective 
measures are taken to stop this slaughter. 
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It was with these statistics in mind and 
with a sincere concern for greater highway 
and traffic safety that no less than five Con- 
gressional Committees held public hearings 


this Session on some phase of the needed 


overall effort to improve highway and traffic 
safety. 

While the enactment of the bills did rep- 
resent a great step toward enhanced highway 
and traffic safety, it did not represent the first 
recognition by the Congress of highway and 
traffic safety problems nor did it constitute 
the first effort by the Congress to enact Fed- 
eral statutes aimed at greater highway and 
traffic safety. The Congressional effort to 
enact legislation to enhance safety on this 
Nation's highways did not begin this year 
with the President's declaration to the Con- 
gress that he sought the enactment of high- 
way safety legislation. The efforts of the 
Congress to improve highway and traffic safe- 
ty began long before the Chief Executive 
made known his wishes for an accelerated 
highway safety program to the Congress and 
the American people in his State of the 
Union Message of this past January. It be- 
gan long before the American people became 
aware that automobiles are supposedly un- 
safe at any speed. The Committees of Con- 
gress which dealt with safety legislation this 
year and the Members of those Committees 
bad been well aware of the increasing need 
for accelerated highway and traffic safety 
measures On a nationwide basis long before 
it was conceived of in the Executive Offices 
of the White House. As a matter of fact, 
the recommendations made by the Executive 
to enhance highway and traffic safety 
stemmed from the enactment during the 
last Session of the Congress of the Bald- 
win Amendment to Senate Joint Resolution 
81, the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1965. 

THE BALDWIN AMENDMENT 


The Baldwin Amendment, as modified in 
conference with the Senate, provided that 
after December 31, 1967, each State should 
have a highway safety program, approved by 
the Secretary of Commerce, designed to re- 
duce traffic accidents and deaths, injuries, 
and property damage resulting therefrom, on 
highways on the Federal-aid systems. The 
Committee stated its intention in the report 
on S.J. Res. 81 that the programs of every 
State should include some measures calcu- 
lated to improve driver performance, ve- 
hicle safety, highway design and mainte- 
nance, traffic control, surveillance of traffic 
for detection and correction of high or po- 
tentially high accident locations, and such 
other aspects of safety as might have been 
deemed advisable by the Secretary, adapted 
to the particular conditions existing in each 
individual State. 

The Baldwin Amendment was the Impetus 
behind this year's so-called safety crusade. 

THIS YEAR'S FIRST STEPS 


On March 2nd of this year, the President 
submitted a message to the Congress pro- 
posing the creation of a new Department of 
Transportation, As part of that larger pro- 
posal, the Presicent recommended enactment 
of a highway traffic safety act. In that mes- 
Sage, the President outlined a number of 
steps that he had already set in motion un- 
der existing law all of which were highly de- 
Sirable and all of which, by the way, had 
had been incorporated in the original Bald- 
win Amendment. 

The Committee endeavored to build a 
truly aggressive highway safety program from 
the general recommendations in the proposed 
legislation submitted to the Congress by the 
Administration. The Committee, after ex- 
tended hearings, research, and working con- 
ferences with a wide variety of interested 
groups and officials, reported a bill which it 
believed to incorporate the best of the Ad- 
ministration’s recommendations and at the 
same time correct their weaknesses. Out- 
side of the spotlights of publicity on what's 
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wrong with American automobiles, high- 
ways, drivers, and pedestrians, the Commit- 
tee arrived at a decision on a bill which it 
believed to be the best possible answer to the 
critical needs of accelerating highway safety. 

Although well-meaning and public spirited 
citizens, Including influential public officials, 
differ in good faith as to what course is best 
to follow under the circumstances, and al- 
though everyone is eager to participate in 
the safety dialogues, there is a curious reluc- 
tance to face up to and shoulder the actual 
burden of reducing highway accidents. 

The House Committee on Public Works, in 
my opinion and I am sure In the opinion of 
many others, has faced up to its responsi- 
bilities and has set forth a realistic program. 
The Committee made it clear in its report 
that the answer for the immediate future lics 
in what the individual citizen is determined 
it shall be. The Committee felt, after hav- 
ing relied for years on the States to under- 
take safety programs on their own, that man- 
datory programs through Federal legislation 
was at last inescapable. 

THE HIGHWAY SAFETY ACT OF 1966 


The Highway Safety Act, Public Law 89-564, 
represents a great step forward in reducing 
highway accidents, deaths, injuries, and 
property damage resulting therefrom. 

The Highway Safety Act, as it was signed, 
adds a new chapter 4 to title 23 of the United 
States Code, which new chapter is appropri- 
ately entitled “Highway Safety.” After a 
general statement of authority and direction 
to the Secretary of Commerce to assist and 
cooperate with the States and all interested 
parties, public and private, to increase high- 
way safety, the heart of the Act is the new 
section 402 of title 23 of the Code. 

Section 402 requires, as did the Baldwin 
Amendment, that each State shall have a 
highway safety program approved by the 
Secretary which is in accordance with uni- 
form standards to be promulgated by the 
Secretary. The section requires the Secre- 
tary to work with the States, their political 
subdivisions, appropriate Federal depart- 
ments and agencies, and public and private 
organizations in developing these standards, 
Although the Baldwin Amendment had been 
law for over a year when this year’s Act was 
signed, no meaningful progress had been 
made by the Secretary in the development of 
the standards called for under that legis- 
lation. 

The Committee made it clear in its report 
that the Secretary shall substantially 
broaden his avenues of consultation, that 
he shall seek the guidance of people who 
are experienced in the many aspects of high- 
way safety, that he shall, as required in the 
Act, submit his proposed standards to re- 
view by the National Highway Safety Ad- 
visory Committee established by the Act. 
While the Federal government can and must 
assume & position of leadership in this field, 
the actual working programs must remain 
in the hands of the States. These safeguards 
are sufficient to insure that the Federal pro- 
gram, working through the Secretary of 
Commerce, will enhance, not impair, the 
responsibilities of the States. 

The Act requires that the standards shall 
be expressed in terms of performance cri- 
teria. They must be written in language 
sufficiently specific to be susceptible of eval- 
uation as to their success or failure in actual 
application under the State programs. 

The Secretary is specifically authorized 
amend or waive standards on a temporary 
basis for the purpose of evaluating new or 
different highway safety programs instituted 
on an experimental, pilot, or demonstration 
basis for one or more States when the Secre- 


tary finds the public interest would be served, 


thereby. 

In discussing these standards in its report, 
the Committee on Public Works did not in- 
tend to be limiting but rather it intended 
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to put forth a discussion to serve as guide- 
lines to what the Congress intends should be 
included among the minimum elements of 
the State highway safety programs. 
MEASURES CALCULATED TO IMPROVE DRIVER 
PERFORMANCE 


One of the areas which the Act requires 
the standards to cover is measures calculated 
to improve driver performance, including ~ 
driver education, driver testing to determine 
proficiency in operating motor vehicles, 
driver examination—both physical and men- 
tal, and driver licensing. 

There is widespread agreement that driver 
education in our high schools can be a sig- 
nificant influence in reducing highway acci- 
dents. While we have been investing bil- 
lions of dollars educating our children, we 
have not been willing to spend the relatively 
small additional amount it would take to 
teach them how to stay alive to use that edu- 
cational experience. The bill permits the 
States to channel their driver educational 
activities through both the public schools 
and commercial driver training schools which 
meet licensing and certification require- 
ments, The Committee feels that better 
written and road test examinations, changes 
in renewal procedures, more stringent phy- 
sical and mental testing, periodic review of 
licensed drivers for renewals, greater uni- 
formity in licensing procedures among the 
States, refresher training programs, and 
greater concern about licensing of drivers 
under 18 years of age will contribute to 
greater safety within the States. 

IMPROVED PEDESTRIAN PERFORMANCE 

Another important area to be included in 
the State highway safety programs 
to improved pedestrian performance. It is 
the view of the Committee on Public Works 
that no safety program will be adequate 
which does not include requirements for 
pedestrian education, beginning at the ele- 
mentary school level, as well as for signs and 
traffic signals specifically designed for pedes- 
trian protection, construction of sidewalks 
as part of residential protection, continuing 
enforcement of pedestrian trafic laws, and 
any other related facet. of the program that 
can be devised to keep both drivers and 
pedestrians aware that all the fatalities on 
our highways are not inside the automobile, 


EFFECTIVE RECORD SYSTEM OF ACCIDENTS AND 
ACCIDENT INVESTIGATIONS 


An effective record system of accidents, in- 
cluding injuries and deaths resulting there- 
from and accident investigations to deter- 
mine the probable causes of accidents, in- 
juries, and deaths, is another important 
phase of safety programing which the Com- 
mittee envisages should be included in State 
highway safety programs. 

Though improved accident investigation 
procedures and the establishment and main- 
tenance of effective accident record 
are two separate subjects for action, they 
necessarily go hand in hand. The most effi- 
cient computerized record system that can 
be devised will only be as good as the accident 
investigation that supplies it with raw data. 
Conversely, the most definitive, objective, 
and specialized accident investigation of 
which we are capable will be useless unless 
its results can be fed into a record system, 
correlated with other relevant data, and 
made to serve some purpose other than mere 
accumulation, 


Uniform, complete, and accurate accident 
reports, stored in one center in every State, 
2 850 rapid access and analysis, and 
compatible with a national record system at 
the Federal level, can tell us not only how 
many accidents we have, but what kind of 
accidents they are, where and when they oc- 
cur, the physical circumstances, and the in- 
juries, deaths, and damages they involve, 
what emergency services and enforcement 
agencies responded and how, and what ju- 
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dicial actions resulted, to mention only the 
most obvious possibilities. This informa- 
tion, at both the State and Federal level, can 
help us to determine which safety program 
elements need strengthening and which ones 
are good prospects for productive expansion. 
It can be useful for education, licensing. 
traffic engineering, highway design and 
maintenance, vehicle inspection, traffic sur- 
vellance, and virtually every other aspect of 
highway safety. 
HIGHWAY DESIGN AND MAINTENANCE AND DE- 
TECTION AND CORRECTION OF HIGH ACCIDENT 
OR POTENTIALLY HIGH ACCIDENT LOCATIONS 


Those factors relating to highway design 
and maintenance, including lighting, mark- 
ing, and surface treatment, and detection 
and correction of high accident or poten- 
tial high accident locations are among the 
most important in the enhancement of 
safety on our highways. 

Despite the fact that millions of dollars 
have been spent in both the public and pri- 
vate sectors of the economy to achieve max- 
imum safe highway design standards, most 
of the mileage on our highways is, never- 
theless, substandard with respect to safety 
design. While the 41,000 mile, divided-lane, 
limited access Interstate System is acknowl- 
edged to be the best engineered and finest 
highway system in the world, it constitutes 
only slightly more than 1 percent of the 
total road mileage in the United States; 
however, when completed, it will account for 
20 percent of all vehicle travel. Further- 
more, while most of our accidents occur in 
urban areas, most of the fatalities occur in 
rural areas. 

Of course, all of the problems are not in 
the rural areas. As each of you well knows, 
increasing traffic congestion in urban areas 
is a serious problem. Heavy, high-speed, 
freeway traffic volumes dumped into narrow, 
poorly controlled city streets is another. 

Our long-range problem is not so much 
that we need more roads as that we need 
better roads. We need to rebuild a vast per- 
centage of the roads we already have to de- 
sign standards that will provide for safe 
operation. 

The Committee set forth some suggestions 
as to what we can do, however, to enhance 
highway safety. Inasmuch as they are 
clearly set forth in the Committee report 
for the benefit of informing those who will 
have to administer and implement this high- 
ly important program and its contents, I 
would like to dwell for a few moments on 
them. 

There are a number of things which can 
be done in highway design, maintenance, 
and construction to Improve safety, which 
should be given serious consideration. 

First. We can require that all new con- 
struction and reconstruction, regardless of 
where it is, be built to no less than Federal- 
aid primary design standards, even if this 
does mean building fewer miles, and we can 
require that those primary geometric design 
standards be substantially raised. 

Second. We can require wider rights-of- 
way; flatter slopes; broad, even shoulders; 
less severe curves; removal of all obstruc- 
tions of all kinds from the right-of-way; the 
installation of traffic control at intersec- 
tions; and the inclusion of turnout or slow 
lanes in all mountainous or other limited 
visibility areas, 

Third. We can require that median bar- 
riers and guardrails be constructed of impact 
absorption materials that return cars with 
the least possible damage to positions paral- 
lel to traffic, and we can require that this 
be done immediately. We can also start re- 
placing the present impact-dangerous bar- 
riers and guardrails with improved types. 

Fourth. We can require the construction 
of sidewalks whenever we construct streets, 
and we can require that when residential 
housing development permits are granted, 
they require that the development be 
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planned to include sidewalks and to elimi- 
nate steep grades and sharp curves. 

Fifth. We can require that maintenance 
standards and practices be high enough to 
keep highways up to original construction 
standards, 

Sixth. We can require that pedestrian pro- 
tection features be incorporated in our roads 
and streets, 

Seventh. We can require that lighted ad- 
vance signs, lighted barricades, and many 
other known or potential devices be used on 
construction projects where traffic must be 
maintained, and we can require that there 
be continuous competent traffic direction 
through construction areas during working 
hours, 

Eighth. Further on this point, the Com- 
mittee report stated: 

“We should require that the recommenda- 
tions of the Institute of Traffic Engineers and 
the Illuminating Engineering Society be con- 
sidered in developing standards of highway 
lighting. Adequate lighting, properly de- 
signed, installed, and maintained, effects a 
significant reduction in night accidents. 
More than half of our traffic fatalities occur 
at night, when traffic volume is only one- 
third that of daytime hours. * * * 

This is a specific area in which the high- 
way engineers should defer to the expertise 
of the traffic and illuminating engineers, not 
only on the aforementioned changes in 
standards but on future development as 
well. The Committee expects that the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads will take immediate 
steps to improve highway lighting standards. 

Other factors to be included in the high- 
way design and maintenance aspects of State 
highway safety programs are surface treat- 
ment, such as grooving, to reduce skidding 
and spinning on wet surfaces; the improve- 
ment of highway technology; and the im- 
provement of highway signs and markings. 

The Bureau of Public Roads and the State 
highway departments are already conducting 
a program for the detection and correction 
of high or potentially high accident locations, 
and it should be continued and expanded; 
however, it is the Committee's recommenda- 
tion that the Bureau should exercise sub- 
stantially increased supervision over the se- 
lection of projects approved for this program. 
The Committee made it clear, however, that 
while the cost of surveillance of traffic to de- 
tect high accident locations is properly a 
highway safety program cost, the cost of the 
construction to correct the high accident 
location is properly chargeable against high- 
way construction funds and not against 
highway safety funds, 

TRAFFIC CONTROL AND VEHICLE CODES 
AND LAWS 


Those aspects of State highway safety pro- 
grams relating to traffic control are, of course, 
of particular importance to this group. As 
you well know, traffic control involves, first, 
traffic surveillances to provide a sound basis 
for traffic control programs and devices. 
Traffic surveillance is properly within the 
province of traffic engineers and traffic police 
who must cooperate to effectuate an orderly 
program. As you also know, traffic safety 
personnel are in short supply and part of the 
safety program will have to include grants 
to States and institutions to develop ade- 
quate numbers of them. Increasing traffic 
volumes demand new and improved methods 
of dealing with movement and congestion 
and the hazards they create. 

Considerable experimental work is already 
being done on electronic communications 
and control systems, closed circuit TV sur- 
veillance systems, and other major innova- 
tions. Advanced traffic control] techniques 
should be applied as soon as they become 
available. Existing techniques should be 
expanded. Here again, substantial improve- 
ment can be made in traffic signals and high- 
ways signs. 

When new highway construction or recon- 
struction is planned, routing should be care- 
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fully correlated with traffic control require- 
ments so as not to adversely affect adjoining 
areas. Installation of the necessary traffic 
controls in adjoining areas should be made 
concurrent with completion of the construc- 
tion. Traffic control devices, signs, and 
signals on all highways and streets should be 
uniform, and standards should be continually 
reviewed and upgraded. 

A major element of traffic control is the 
police force, be it city, county, or State. Few, 
if any, jurisdictions have traffic police forces 
of adequate size and training. States must 
appraise and revise their traffic court systems 
and traffic courts should be a regularly estab- 
lished part of the State judicial system, with 
full-time judges and staffs, assigned quar- 
ters, and operating procedures which insure 
justice. Unpopular as the requirement may 
be, the Committee suggested that basic motor 
vehicle codes and traffic ordinances should 
meet certain minimum requirements 
throughout the Nation. 

Other aspects of State highway safety pro- 
grams which the law requires and the Com- 
mittee recommends be included in safety 
programs are vehicle registration, vehicle 
inspection, and emergency services. 

Let me make it clear that the Congress is 
not interested in having the Federal gov- 
ernment issue drivers’ licenses, or title and 
register motor vehicles, or conduct driver 
education courses, or manage highway police 
forces, Or sit as traffic courts, or operate any 
of the other safety programs outlined in my 
above remarks for the States, but if, with the 
leadership and financial assistance which the 
Highway Safety Act will provide, the States 
do not act, promptly and decisively, some 
future Congress may, unfortunately, find it 
is faced with such an unpleasant alternative. 
With the earnest efforts of the highway de- 
partments at all levels of government bring- 
ing forth more effective highway safety pro- 
grams which result in the reduction of 
deaths, injuries, and property damage result- 
ing from highway accidents, such an alterna- 
tive should never arise. 


AUTHORIZATIONS AND ALLOCATIONS 


As signed into law, the Highway Safety Act 
authorizes for allocation to the States a total 
of $267 million for three fiscal years 1967, 
1968, and 1967. 

The House-passed bill supported the rec- 
ommendation of the Committee that an ef- 
fective nationwide attack on unsafe highways 
and related elements was impossible without 
the direct participation of the States and 
their political subdivisions, Your Institute 
appeared before the House Committee on 
Public Works in support of State and local 
participation in the highway safety program. 
The Committee agreed with the recommenda- 
tions made by your Institute and witnesses 
from other organizations. The Act provides 
that at least 40 percent of all such Federal 
funds shall be expended by political sub- 
divisions of States in carrying out local high- 
way safety programs, 

The law provides that the Secretary may 
not apportion funds to a State not imple- 
menting a highway safety program and fur- 
ther provides for a reduction of 10 percent 
of Federal-aid highway funds apportioned on 
or after January 1, 1969, to any State not so 
implementing a highway safety program. 
The Secretary is also authorized to waive any 
or all of the 40 percent local expenditure 
requirement if there are not enough local 
programs in a State to justify the allocation 
to political subdivisions of the full 40 per- 
cent. Any amount withheld from apportion- 
ment to any State under section 402 shall be 
reapportioned to the other States in accord- 
ance with the applicable provisions of law. 

NATIONAL HIGHWAY SAFETY ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


The Highway Safety Act established a Na- 
tional Highway Safety Advisory Committee 
to be composed of the Secretary or his de- 
signee as Chairman, the Federal Highway 
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Administrator, and 29 other members, not 
more than 4 of whom shall be Federal of- 
ficers or employees. ‘These members shall be 
selected from among representatives of State 
and local governments, of public and private 
institutions contributing to, affected by, or 
concerned with highway safety, and other 
public and private agencies, organizations, 
or groups demonstrating an active interest 
in highway safety, as well as research scien- 
tists and other individuals expert in this 
feld. 
OTHER FEATURES OF THE ACT 

The law provides for the establishment of 
a Highway Safety Agency to be headed by a 
Highway Safety Administrator to be ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The law 
also authorizes the President to carry out 
the National Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety 
Act through this same Agency and Admin- 
istrator. 

The law requires the Secretary of Com- 
Merce to report to Congress, not later than 
July 1, 1967, all standards to be initially 
applied in carrying out the new Highway 
Safety 

In addition, the law provides that the Sec- 
retary of Commerce shall make a thorough 
and complete study of the relationship be- 
tween the consumption of alcohol and its 
effects upon highway safety and-drivers of 
motor vehicles, in consultation with such 
other government and private agencies as 
may be necessary, and to report the results 
of this study, including recommendations for 
legislation if warranted, on or before July 1, 
1967. I offered the amendment for this study 
and I am glad to see that the Congress, in 
enacting this requirement, has recognized 
the relationship between the alcoholic con- 
sumption and driving and feels that some- 
thing more decisive needs to be done about it. 

The law further requires that the Secretary 
shall make a detailed estimate of the cost of 
carrying out the provisions of this Act and 
submit a report thereon to the Congress not 
later than January 10, 1968. 

I have dealt at some length on the High- 
way Safety Act because it is of great im- 
portance and has relevancy to traffic engi- 
neering. The bill acted upon by the Com- 
mittees on Public Yorks may bear the title 
“Highway Safety Act,” and the bill acted 
upon by the Committees on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce may bear the word “traf- 
fic” in its title, but it is the bill with which 
I have just dealt that is of the greatest im- 
portance to this group. 

NATIONAL TRAFFIC AND MOTOR VEHICLE SAFETY 
ACT OF 1966 


A product of substantially more fanfare 
and publicity is the National Trafic and 
Motor Vehicle Safety Act. This Act is de- 
signed to protect the public against risk of 
accidents occurring as a result of the design, 
construction, or performance of motor vehi- 
cles, and to minimize deaths, injuries, and 
property damage when accidents do occur. 
The law provides for a coordinated national 
safety program and the establishment of 
safety standards for motor vehicles in inter- 
state commerce to reduce accidents involv- 
ing motor vehicles and to reduce the deaths 
and injuries occurring in such accidents. 

The Act authorizes the Secretary of Com- 
merce to reach such a goal through the 
establishment of appropriate Federal motor 
vehicle safety standards; through the re- 
quirement that whenever a Federal safety 
standard is in effect that no State or polit- 
ical subdivision shall have authority either 
to establish or to continue in effect, with 
respect to any other motor vehicle or item 
of equipment, any safety standard applicable 
to the same aspect of performance of such 
vehicle or item of equipment which is not 
identical to the Federal standard; by requir- 
ing the Secretary to consult with the Vehicle 
Equipment Safety Commission; through the 
establishment of a National Motor Vehicle 
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Safety Council; by granting the Secretary au- 
thority to conduct such investigations as 
may be necessary to enforce Federal safety 
standards; by the creation of a National 
Traffic Safety Agency in the Department of 
Commerce and the appointment by the Pres- 
ident, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, of a Traffic Sefety Administrator; 
through the establishment of a grading sys- 
tem for tires; through the prohibition of the 
selling, offering for sale, or introducing for 
sale or delivering for introduction in inter- 
state commerce any tire, or any motor vehi- 
cle equipped with any tire, which has been 
regrooved; by authorizing the Secretary to 
make a complete investigation and study of 
the need for a facility or facilities to con- 
duct research, development, and testing and 
by requiring him to report back to the Con- 
gress thereon not later than December 31, 
1967; and by expansion of the National Driver 
Register. 


The Secretary is required to issue initial 
Federal safety standards based upon existing 
public safety standards on or before January 
31, 1967. On or before January 31, 1968, the 
Secretary is requried to issue new and re- 
vised standards. 

With respect to the National Motor Vehicle 
Safety Council, its members are to be repre- 
sentatives of the general public, including 
representatives of Gtate and local govern- 
ments, the remainder to include representa- 
tives of motor vehicle manufacturers, motor 
vehicle equipment manufacturers and motor 
vehicle dealers. The Secretary is granted au- 
thority to obtain a sound cross section of 
consultants from the public, State and local 
governments, manufacturers, and dealers 
since he will have full discretion in deter- 
mining the makeup of the Council, subject 
to the overall requirement that a majority of 
its members must represent the general 
public. 

CONCLUSION 

From my remarks, I think the importance 
of the highway and traffic safety legislation 
is readly apparent, and it is obvious that the 
Congress is fully aware of the need for accel- 
erated highway and traffic safety programs, 

As the reports required by these Acts are 
transmitted to the Congress and subse- 
quently acted upon, we shall probably see 
some changes in specific aspects of safety 
legislation. One thing, however, remains 
abundantly clear: The American people 
through their Congress, have shown their 
determination to make the highways of 
America safer to drive on, to make the auto- 
mobiles safer to drive in, and to make them- 
selves and their fellow drivers and pedes- 
trians more competent in the aren of safety 
information, 


Land-Taking Laws Aren’t Fair 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
year I introduced H.R. 13725, a bill to re- 
vise Federal land-acquisition policies. 
This bill was taken from a thorough 
study made by a House Public Works 
Subcommittee, but its recommendation 
has never been adopted, or considered. 

Several agencies have already sub- 
mitted their reports on my bill, and in 
most cases these reports are favorable, 
although a number of changes are rec- 
ommended, which in my opinion would 
“gut” the intent of the bill. 
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In the September 30 issue of Farmland 
published in Kansas City, Mo., an arti- 
cle written by Mr. Meade Alcorn entitled 
“Land-Taking Laws Aren't Fair” It is 
an excellent article and emphasizes the 
1 arguments I made in submitting my 

I hope my colleagues in the Congress 
and members of the executive branch of 
the Government will read this article 
and I further hope this problem, too 
long delayed and ignored, will be dealt 
with in the 90th Congress. 

The article follows: 

Lanv-Takoyc Laws Aren*r Fam! 


(Nore.—The following article is reprinted 
from the 


The right of a man to the quiet enjoyment 
of his property is among the most precious, 
inalienable rights of every American. The 
state should jealously protect the rights of 
its citizens to that enjoyment. When, how- 
ever, it is the state itself which threatens 
that right, then it is time for citizens to 
become aroused and to take action, through 
their duly elected representatives, to protect 
themselves. 

The threat to private property concerns 
the manner in which is being appro- 
priated by the state to its own use—a manner 
frequently characterized by a cavalier dis- 
regard, bordering on contempt, for the rights 
of the individual property owner. The time 
has come, I think, to right the balance which 
all too frequently has tipped towards the con- 
demning state. 

It is ironical that a yery different concept 
of law applies to a person accussed of a crime 
than to one whose land faces condemnation. 
Under criminal law a person is persumed in- 
nocent and the state has the burden of 
proving him guilty. 

Under condemnation law the reverse of 
this situation is true. The burden of the 
proof is on the property owner who must 
prove the state wrong, an almost impossible 
task, as we shall see. And worst of all, while 
he is trying to prove the state wrong, he may 
be evicted from his property as the state 
proceeds with its project. If he does regain 
1 may be so altered as to be 
0 e ure use to him, particularly for 
agricultural p 

When the highway department decides to 
construct a highway from Town A to Town 
B its engineers lay out the route that road 
is to take. They decide where it will be 
straight, where it will zig and where it will 
zag. After plotting this route on a map, 
that map is filed in the clerks’ offices of the 
towns through which the road will go. This 
procedure is designed to put on notice any- 
one buying property that a highway is about 
to be constructed which will pass over the 
designated lots. 

The phrase “about to be constructed” may 
be slightly misleading, however. Nothing in 
the law as presently established requires the 
highway department to actually take that 
land. To my own personal knowledge, these 
plans have remained on the shelves of the 
town clerks’ offices for several years without 
the state taking any action whatever. 


The delay alone may severely depress the 
value of the property in question. After all, 
who wants to buy, lease, or rent 
that the state many condemn at any time! 
Of course, the value of such 
to fall the longer the state delays taking 
possession. The state may decide, after 
several years, to abandon the planned high- 
way and not take the land after all. 

If the state finally decides to go ahead 
with the highway and the owner refuses the 
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offer made, it will file a notice of taking 
with the Superior Court in the country where 
the property is located, and in the local 
town clerk's office. This notice will describe 
the property, state that it is condemned, and 
show the compensation fixed by the state 
for the property. The sum fixed for com- 
pensation is deposited with the clerk of the 
court. 

When these acts have been accomplished, 
the highway department has fee simple title 
to the property and it is the owner. As 
owner, it can send in bulldozers, tear down 
the buildings, and plow up the land. The 
state can evict whomever may be living on 
the property or permit them to continue to 
live on the property so long as they pay 
monthly rent payments set by the state. 
They are, of course, subject to eviction when- 
ever the sate decides to use the property. 

What legal remedies does the property 
owner—or ex-property owner as he now is— 
have? He can, of course, accept the com- 
pensation that state has offered. By far the 
vast majority of property owner adopt this 
course. He can appeal to the Superior Court 
for more compensation, claiming that the 
state has offered him less than the fair mar- 
ket value of his property. 

In that event, he usually hires an attorney 
who must file his appeal within six months 
after the state has condemned. He must 
hire one or two expert appraisers to give their 
opinions as to the fair market value of his 
property, and then he must go with his 
attorney and appraisers before a state referee 
(a retired state Judge), who will hear both 
sides, including the state's appraisers, and 
decide what compensation the former owner 
ought to be paid. Usually, this is more than 
the state offered, although occasionally it 
has been less. 

But suppose the property owner doesn't 
want to lose his land . . and, in fact, he 
honestly believes the state has been wrong 
in condemning it because he contends it 
doesn't need his land for its highway? Such 
a man must institute in Superior Court a 
separate action for an injunction to stop the 
state from taking his property. And in order 
to get this injunction, he must show that 
the state has been arbitrary, unreasonable, 
and capricious, and has abused its discretion 
in taking his property. 

The law presumes that the state was right 
unless the property owner can show by pre- 
ponderance of the evidence that the state 
was wrong. He must be the first one up to 
bat in court, while the state can rest upon 
its presumption tn complete silence to see if 
the owner can make out a case against the 
state. 

To demonstrate that the state has been 
arbitrary, unreasonable, and capricious, can 
be very difficult, indeed. The property owner 
cannot simply point to the plans and claim 
the error is obvious. He cannot simply say 
that he doesn't want to give up his property 
because that is no proper reason at law. He 
must produce evidence that what the state 
did was wrong. 

Generally, the only place he can get this 
evidence is from the state's own files. Thus, 
he must first go to court to seek access to 
those files, for the state will not willingly 
allow persons to go through its files. 

If he gets the court’s permission, he must 
then wade through voluminous highway de- 
partment files containing maps, diagrams, 
letters, memos, reports, and the like, to piece 
together the story of how the state went 
about deciding to follow the route that it 
chose, 

Assuming the property owner is able to 
piece together the story of how the new 
highway was decided upon, he must pre- 
sumably find a competent civil engineer who 
will evaluate this material and be willing to 
testify that in his opinion the decision to 
take this property for the highway was un- 
reasonable, arbitrary, or capricious. Only 
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in the rarest instance would a property own- 
er be able to dispense with the services of a 
civil engineer when on the very face of the 
documents in the highway department's flies 
it appeared that the state was in error. 
Errors of judgment are not so easy to prove. 

All of this, of course, takes much time 
and the expenditure of thousands of dol- 
lars. This expense and trouble has occurred 
only because the property owner is. trying to 
save what is his own. Perhaps it is the house 
he has always promised himself and his wife. 
Perhaps it is a farm which he and his fam- 
ily have patiently tilled and cultivated 
through many a lean year and dry summer 
until, through patience, love, and unremit- 
ting toil, they have developed a profitable, 
productive operation. Whatever the nature 
of the property, It is his, and now he is put 
to the enormous task of trying to prove his 
right to keep it. 


We must grant the need of the state for 


highways and grant the sovereign right of the 
state to condemn one man’s property in or- 
der to serve the good of all people. 

I submit, however, that there is a better, 
a more reasonable, and a more just way to 
go about it. That way would be to make the 
state prove that it needs a particular piece 
of property for its highway, if the owner ob- 
jects to the taking. 

The state should be the first one up to 
bat in court, showing how it arrived at its 
decision to lay out its highway along this 
route and through this pasture. The state 
should be the first to put on its engineers 
to show why they picked this particular 
route. It should not be allowed to sit smug- 
ly back to see how much the harassed prop- 
erty owner was able to find out from its files, 
or whether he forgot something or overlooked 
something. 

The burden of proof should be on the 
state and it should go forward first, show- 
ing by a preponderance of the evidence its 
right to take the owner's land. It shouldn't 
be up to the owner to have to prove his 
right to keep what Is already his. 

Close legislative scrutiny should also be 
given to such facets of the problem as time 
limitations to assure a minimum of delay in 
proceedings, expeditious handling of appeals, 
and whether or not such review should be 
automatic for all condemnations or only for 
that small number of owners who assert a 
desire for a hearing. 

The state should be prevented from filing 
condemnation maps and then waiting years 
to condemn when property values have 
plummeted through the inability of owners 
to sell or rent. The manifest inequity of 
allowing the state thus to load the dice in 
its favor must be corrected. 

What can farmers and others do to change 
this situation? They can work through their 
various organizations, their state lobbies, 
and their legislative representatives to put 
into thelr 1967 legislatures a bill which 
would implement the proposals outlined in 
this article. The precise method by which 
this is accomplished can best be devised by 
the legislature, 

Above all, it is essential to assure maxi- 
mum fairness to all and to achieve a closer 
balance between public interest and private 
rights. 


Food for Peace Bill 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. ALEC G. OLSON 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 10, 1966 
(Mr. OLSON of Minnesota asked and 


was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute.) 


October 11, 1966 


Mr. OLSON of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, in this morning's mail I received 
@ very unusual letter that I would like to 
share with my colleagues. 

Of course, I do not have very many 
constituents in India so that that in it- 
self is unusual. 

The letter in part reads as follows: 

Iam still a permanent resident of your dis- 
trict since I am a student and keep my 
permanent address at Route 2, Clara City, 
Minnesota. 

This morning's papers here in Calcutta 
have in them the news that the House has 
voted to instruct its conferees in the House- 
Senate conference committee on the Food for 
Peace Bill, I don't know how you voted on 
this matter, but I want you to use all of your 
vote power and persuasiveness to get your 
fellow representatives to change their stand 
on this issue. 

The news to India is clear—and it’s already 
on the front page—India will have to com- 
promise its sovereignty over its foreign policy 
and trading freedom, in order to get Ameri- 
cas wheat. This is exactly the kind of pres- 
sure that is making Indians our enemies 
faster than friends. They are most sensitive 
to pressure over Public Law 489 and other aid 
and every Indian who can read knows that 
India needs foreign exchange desperately. 

Please don't let this mistake be voted into 
law. It would truly be a black day for U.S.- 
Indian relations. 


Mr. Speaker, the House knows how I 
voted on this issue. I voted as I did— 
against instructing the conferees to do 
what this young man is objecting to—for 
72 we the reasons he states in his let- 

T. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 


Statement Commending National Business 
Women’s Week, October 16 to 22, 1966 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, it is a gen- 
uine privilege and pleasure to congratu- 
late the business and professional women 
of my congressional district, as well as 
all the business and professional women 
around the Nation. October 16 to 22 
marks the designation of National Busi- 
ness Women’s Week and it is appropriate 
that it is sponsored by the National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional 
Women, Inc. 

Women are today exerting great in- 
fluence, not only on our national econ- 
omy, but on our social, political, and cul- 
tural life as well. Womanpower is one 
of our country’s greatest resources. 
Women's skills and abilities are being 
used more fully and more creatively than 
ever before—in the home, in the com- 
munity, and on the job. 

Since 1940 American women have 
been responsible for the major share of 
the growth of the labor force. They ac- 
counted for more than 60 percent of the 
total increase from 1940 to 1964, and 
their representation in the labor force 
has risen from one-fourth to more than 
one-third of all workers. 


October 11, 1966 


We recognize that women have been 
freed for work outside the home by scien- 
tific and technological advances that 
have simplified home chores. The 
growth of new industries in a dynamic 
economy and expanded activities in oth- 
ers, as in commerce and trade, have 
opened new doors for women in busi- 
ness, the professions, and the production 
of goods and services. 

The National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women recognizes the 
necessity to elevate the standards for 
women in business and the professions 
and has made this one of their objectives. 
Since its inception in 1919, the federation 
has made many successful efforts to 
bring about about cooperation among 
business and professional women of the 
United States and around the world. 

We find BPW clubs in active opera- 
tion in every congressional district in the 
United States with over 3,750 local clubs 
under 53 State federations, including all 
50 States, the District of Columbia, 
Peurto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

It is appropriate that we have one week 
each year dedicated to the contributions 
our business and professional women are 
making to our Nation. It is my hope 
this designation will bring fuller aware- 
ness to the American public of the con- 
tributions being made by the women of 
our Nation to the pattern of freedom for 
all humanity. 


Address Delivered by His Excellency 
Charles Lucet, French Ambassador to 
the United States, Before the Common- 
wealth Club of San Francisco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr, 
Speaker, on Friday, September 16, 1966, 
the Commonwealth Club of San Fran- 
cisco was honored with the visit of His 
Excellency Charles Lucet, French Am- 
bassador to the United States. 

Mr. Lucet’s address cogently reviews 
the growth and stabilization of his great 
nation since the Second World War. He 
speaks of the problems which exist be- 
tween France and other nations, includ- 
ing our own, and the opportunities. He 
speaks of the new forces stirring in Eu- 
rope and the dialogs opening for better 
relations. Mr. Lucet’s comments are a 
comprehensive statement of French 
progress and direction and I include this 
address in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
ADDRESS DELIVERED BY His EXCELLENCY 

CHARLES LUCET, FRENCH AMBASSADOR TO THE 

UNITED STATES, BEFORE THE COMMONWEALTH 

CLUB OF San Francisco ON FRIDAY, SEP- 

TEMBER 16, 1966 

I am delighted, after being in the United 
States for several months, to have an op- 
portunity to visit the West Coast and to be 
able to accept your kind invitation. I don't 
need to tell you what a pleasure it is to return 
to San Francisco after ten years and to see 
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the great changes that have made your city 
more modern and more dynamic than ever. 
San Francisco and France share special kin- 
ships, old traditions of cultural and commer- 
cial exchange, a certain feeling in the air 
that makes my compatriots always feel at 
home here, an especially warm welcome 
which, believe me—as I am returning here 
after many visits, but for the first time as 
the French Ambassador—touches me par- 
ticularly. Insofar as I know, your city was 
neither founded nor designed by a French- 
man, but the French very quickly came to 
your city, fell in love with it and remained 
here, Distances have nothing to do with 
the matter, and above and beyond so many 
miles, so many fiying hours, even today 
there exists a community of feeling that Iam 
gratified to be able to mention as I open my 
address. 

I would like to talk to you about my 
country, about its problems, Its hopes. about 
the rank that today, after so many difficult 
years, it holds in the world. I would like to 
do so quite candidly, with neither fanfare nor 
false humility, knowing full well that I am 
speaking to friends and that it is a tradition 
among us to speak openly about things to 
each other, without resorting to formal con- 
ventions. We haven't done too badly on this 
basis, you Americans and we French, during 
two centuries of friendship and alliance—a 
friendship and alliance to which, despite cer- 
tain appearances, I can see no end. 

I have just returned from France and, 
having been away for a few months, I was 
able to look at my country with new eyes. 
The striking thing, it seems to me, is—de- 
spite the mahy problems that we have to 
solve, that every country has to solve—a feel- 
ing of confidence, of calm and of peace. 
First of all France, after troubled years when 
her institutions were being shaken and even 
endangered, has been feeling the benefits, 
for eight years now after General de Gaulle's 
return to power in 1958, of obvious stability. 
A definite end has been put to the minister- 
fal crises of the past, to the anarchy of the 
public powers, to a kind of demagogy caused 
by the impotence of the executive. France 
has given herself a constitution that is func- 
tioning normally, that enabled her last year 
to re-elect the President of the Republic for 
a new seven-year term of office and will soon 
permit her—most probably at the beginning 
of next year—to hold the legislative elections 
in which the French are already keenly in- 
terested. It would be wrong to believe that 
because of recovered stability, my country- 
men, and especially the young people among 
them, have ceased to take an interest in the 
political problems and future of their coun- 
try. The opposite is true. But the reforms 
and changes that have taken place in the 
past eight years have made it possible, if I 
may say so, to simplify the rules of the game 
and to put at least a relative end to the mul- 
tiplication of parties which, for so many 
years, had overly complicated the proper 
functioning of a democratic government, to 
which we remain as attached as in the past. 
France is therefore being guided on her 
course, she is stable, she has not thereby lost 
any of her democratic attributes, and she 
knows that she can only be enriched by the 
diversity of opinions—provided this diver- 
sity does not paralyze the decision-making 
process. 

Moreover, the France who has regained her 
political health has also regained her demo- 
graphic equilibrium. You know what a big 
problem this was for us, because the two 
wars caused such a large reduction in our 
birth rate that, compared to other European 
nations, France's population was tending to 
decrease during the first part of this century, 
and for our economic needs, we had to call 
on constantly growing numbers of foreign 
workers. This trend has now been com- 
pletely reversed. France is a young country, 
one of the youngest in Europe, and more 
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than one-third of her population is under 
20 years of age. The ranks of our highly 
trained personnel are rapidly being rein- 
forced by the appearance of these new waves 
of population, with all the dynamism they 
can bring to our economy, to scientific re- 
search, to the conquest of space. I even 
have the impression that France, without 
having become a puritanical country, or one 
encumbered by Victorian conformity, has 
fewer beatniks and fewer long-haired young- 
sters than other countries. 

In addition, after years of great economic 
instability, monetary devaluation and calling 
on foreign capital, France is once again a 
prosperous nation. To be convinced of this, 
it suffices to travel through my country, as 
I have just done, and to see its new face. 
New works and construction projects can be 
seen everywhere. Without falling, of course, 
into the inconveniences and perils of a state- 
controlled economy, this renewal, this re- 
juvenation of France's economic structures 
is nevertheless guided by the State and by 
the forecasts of the General Planning Com- 
missariat. Thus everything is being done in 
order. We are setting about to modernize 
our agriculture, to avoid ‘industrial concen- 
tration in limited areas of the country, to 
improve our roads and means of transport, 
and, lastly, to guide urban growth and terri- 
torial development—which we call l'amen- 
agement du territoire.” This is one of the 
major problems for the industrialized coun- 
tries of today, for you as for us. The task 
that lies before us is immense, but the first 
results are beginning to appear, and in the 
heavily populated Paris area we already have, 
as you perhaps know, the of eight 


Speaking of this, I would like to say that, 
contrary to some rather widespread stories. 
we are in no way excluding support from 
foreign capital, and especially American cap- 
ital, to develop and modernize our land. Of 
course, we are not an underdeveloped coun- 
try, and we have an abundance of means of 
our own, whether capital or human support. 
Nor are we excluding—in a world where cus- 
toms barriers, where barriers of all kinds 
should gradually fall and then completely 
disappear—useful support from American in- 
vestment and technology. Naturally, this 
cannot be done without controls or guaran- 
tees. It is normal for certain precautions to 
be taken to keep capital from accumulating 
in certain branches of industry where it 
would create a monopoly, in key enterprises 
or those working on national defense, or in 
companies located in a single geographic re- 
gion. At the same time, the results of the 
scientific and technical research conducted 
on our soil should obviously remain national 

y. With these reservations, and inso- 
far as it does nothing that would upset your 
own balance of payments—but that is your 
problem—there are no a priori restrictions 
in France on the entry of capital. I might 
add that personally, we are happy to see 
large French business concerns opening op- 
erations in your country, either acting alone 
or in cooperation with American partners. 
In forty-eight hours, I myself will be in the 
State of Washington, where a French-Ameri- 
can plant for processing aluminum is to be 
opened. This is the type of firm that we are 
glad to see get started and grow. 

The current prosperity of the French econ- 
omy shows up first in the people's standard 
of living, which is climbing every year and, 
statistically, now places the French people's 
income in the European forefront, slightly 
ahead of the English and the German, It 
also shows up in the rate of investment and 
expansion. Faced with the threat of infia- 
tion in 1963, we had to resort to a plan to 


and that threatened our currency. 
three years later, the experiment has turned 
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out to be a complete success, and before the 
summer holidays this year, the economy was 
expanding at the sizable rate of seven. per- 
cent a year. This is offset and down 
by an inevitable, but bearable price rise of 
less than three percent, Moreover, our bal- 
ance of payments and our balance of trade 
are both surplus, so that for the first time in 
many years, the franc has become a strong 
currency, and our gold and foreign currency 
reserves stand at over six billion dollars. I 
am well aware that this is where the criti- 
cism begins. We are accused of hoarding 
this gold or or accumulating it only out of 
pure spite, so as to embarrass foreign treas- 
uries, in particular the American Treasury. 

These insinuations must be discounted. 
Pirst of all, conversions of dollars into gold 
are inevitable so long as we live under the 
gold standard and so long as no different 
monetary system has been proposed and 
accepted. Furthermore, this inflow of dol- 
lars into France is not due t strictly 
French-American causes, since in our bilat- 
eral relations, the balance of trade is heavily 
in your favor—more than one billion dollars 
in U.S. exports to France against seven- 
hundred million in imports. The balance of 
payments between the two countries is near- 
ly even, if one takes into account the money 
spent by your tourists in France and the 
dollars invested by your businessmen. This 
inflow of dollars into France—which leads 
us for reasons of sound financial manage- 
ment, as it does others in our place, to pur- 
chase gold—is due to the overall world eco- 
nomic situation in which the nagging deficit 
in your total balance of payments obviously 
plays a preponderant role. In an area such 
as this, causes should not be confused with 
effects. 

And while our gold stock is now larger, al- 
though less than half the size of yours, we 
have no intention of leaving it Idle. First 
of all, we are using it for our own develop- 
ment needs, for there are still many sectors 
in France to modernize and enterprises to 
develop, mainly in agriculture. On the 
other hand, our aid to the developing peo- 
ples and countries, chiefly in Africa, must be 
taken into account. United Nations sta- 
tistics show that we come second, after you, 
of course, in the total amount of credits and 
loans, and first in the percentage of our na- 
tional income, for aid to underdeveloped 
countries. Here we are far above the figures 
recommended by the United Nations. 

Moreover, in the financial sphere as such, 
we are repaying our debts—whatever com- 
plaints may be lodged against us for it—long 
before their maturity, and I find it difficult 
to understand how the myth of a France 
heedless of her commitments can still 
circulate. 

Lastly, in the framework of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, we are practicing the 
policy of international solidarity to which we 
have pledged ourselves. We participate in 
the daily life of that body, and we subscribe 
to the general agreements to borrow. For 
example, last August seventeenth we paid 
the Fund nearly fifty million dollars, which 
represented the twenty-five percent increase 
tn our quota. You know, finally, the part 
that we are taking in the operations between 
central banks to maintain world monetary 
stability, especially by joining in the effort to 
shore up the pound sterling. All this is in- 
spired by a real feeling of international 
solidarity, by sound financial management 
and, under no circumstances, by any desire 
to pursue some kind of policy unfriendly to 
the United States. 

There is also another criticism that must 
be dealt with. France, it is often said, is pre- 
occupied in her overall policy with strictly 
nationalist motives and designs and is con- 
cerned scarcely at all with what is going on 
outside her borders. I have already shown 
that there was nothing in this where nid to 
the underdeveloped countries or where inter- 
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national economic cooperation {is involved. 
The same is true when it involves European 
construction, which remains one of our lead- 
ing concerns. In this vital area—as in 
Many others, only bad news is news. Atten- 
tion seems to be attracted only when things 
are temporarily going badly or when difficul- 
ties are being encountered. Successes seem 
less spectacular, and yet what progress has 
been made! 

It is a fact that in the industrial sphere, 
the task is nearly completed. By 1968, in 
less than two years at the latest, no customs 
duty will be left between the six Common 
Market partners. Since last June, the most 
difficult job thus far—harmonizing farm 
prices and laying the bases for a common 
agricultural market—has been successfully 
completed. Difficulties that seemed insur- 
mountable a few short months ago have been 
overcome, not by magic, but by persistent 
effort on all sides, concessions by all the 
partners and, despite their reputation for 
stubborness, by the French delegates in par- 
ticular. That Europe that everyone would 
like to see born, and that everyone is praying 
for, is beginning to take shape, and, as I have 
said, it will become one of the strongest eco- 
nomic units in the present world before two 
years have elapsed. 

As you know, it is now the Europe of the 
Six and is composed of the original signers 
of the Rome Treaty. But never has it been 
said that this organizational effort must 
know such narrow bounds. The case of 
Great Britain looms largest. Here, every- 
thing depends not on the good will of the 
Six that is won, but our neighbors’ own ef- 
forts, desires and opportunities for action. 
The future is in no way sealed in this respect. 

The Europe in the making does not, more- 
over, intend to shut itself up behind a tight 
wall of protectionism. The Common Mar- 
ket’s recent progress is making it possible 
for the Kennedy Round negotiations to re- 
sume soon. For our part, we are approaching 
these important conversations in a spirit of 
liberalism and with a sincere desire to 
reach a successful conclusion. The commer- 
cial interests at issue are obviously substan- 
tial, and positions on many points are still 
far apart. We are nevertheless aware of the 
importance of the stake; we know that the 
time limit for finishing is short and is im- 
posed by your legislation; but we also know 
that the time when closed economic worlds 
come face to face has passed; we must there- 
Tore succeed. 

No longer is it impossible to dream of giv- 
ing this liberal Europe—limited, of course, 
to the Western powers at first—expanded 
frontiers and horizons. As each one recog- 
nizes, contacts are becoming possible on the 
cultural, economic and, even, political levels 
with the Eastern European countries, once 
masked by an iron curtain that grows less 
heavy day by day. Everything is stirring and 
changing in a new world, and especially in 
a new Europe. General de Gaulle’s trip to 
the USSR this past June, and the trips by 
the French Ministers to the people’s democ- 
racies, have more than demonstrated that 
between ali the European powers, there are 
possibilities for détente, for better under- 
standing and, who knows, perhaps one day 
for an entente, at least on specific points and 
in specific fields. Obviously, nothing is pos- 
sible so long as the German problem, which 
maintains a t bed of trouble and 
uncertainty in the center of Europe, is not 
solved. We French have always believed, and 
we still believe, that it can be solved only 
through the reunification of this divided 
people, not by force, not by violence, but by 
the consent of all those concerned, that is, 
by the consent of its neighbors in both West 
and East. Then, Europe would once again 
fit into its global framework; perhaps some 
of the seeds of this will ultimately grow. 

In any event, it is a fact that, in looking 
at Europe, the threats of the past have waned 
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and are fading out. The Cold War is no 
longer in season, thank goodness. Dialogues 
are becoming possible again and, though re- 
maining cautious, we can draw certain con- 
sequences, You Know our position toward 
the Atlantic alllance. We still consider it 
necessary, and we would not hesitate, when 
the time came, to honor our commitments, 
in accordance with our Constitution, should 
we find ourselves confronted with a direct 
threat to our own security. What country 
would not? That is why, having decided to 
cooperate and to examine in common the 
contingencies and the necessities of wartime, 
we do not believe it necessary in 1966 to 
maintain our alliance in the net work of 
rigid forms required twenty years ago by the 
imminent threat of a war that today is 
averted. 
In all the areas I have just mentioned, 
France intends to keep the door open to most 
of the countries in the world, for she harbors 
neither a vindictive spirit nor a desire to 
change the status quo. She desires peace for 
herself and for others, and she should not 
be blamed if she sometimes plainly points 
the way toward it. With the United States, 
my country cannot forget that it is linked 
by two centuries of alliance and that our 
soldiers have fought together, but never 
each other. Nor can it forget that, 
while we helped you to gain your independ- 
ence, you helped us twice in one century 
to regain ours. Our traditions have been 
common, and our thinkers of similar phi- 
losophies. This has not prevented us, over 
the years, from haying had our own special 
interests and conflicting viewpoints. But, in 
spite of it all, they have never drawn us 
further apart than was proper. It looks as 
though we are still friends and allies, In 
any event, that is our fondest desire, and 
Iam happy to have been able to travel across 
your country to share with you here my deep 
confidence in our friendship and in our al- 
liance, 


Vietnamese Vote Tells World They Would 
Rather Be Dead Than Red 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. BOB WILSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 
Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 
[From the Joliet (II.) 5 Sept. 19. 
1966 


VIETNAMESE Vore TELLS WorLD THEY WOULD 
RATHER Be DEAD THAN RED 
(By Dumitru Danielopol) 

WasHIncron.—The elections in South Viet 
Nam carry a message for the whole world. 

And it reads loud and clear. 

The Vietnamese have told us that they 
would “rather be dead than Red.” 

The Communists know that they can never 
win in a fair fight, they can never come to 
power in a free election. 

The Viet Cong have no delusions. They 
used everything in their power to sabotage 
the voting—violence, intimidation, threats, 
arson, bombings and murder. 

They fauled. 

The Vietnamese people in defiance of all 
this went to the polls in unheard-of num- 
bers. It was a voluntary effort. There were 
no penalties for those who did not vote, but 
there were penalties for those who did. 

They knew they risked their lives and those 
of their famllies if they voted. 
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The elections have been halled as a vic- 
tory even by those frequently critical of the 
President's Viet Nam policy. 

“The large vote in the South Vietnamese 
elections is a triumph for the government,” 
wrote the Washington Post, “more complete 
than anyone would have dared predict in ad- 
vance... to participate in the election at 
all was to defy the Viet Cong, to repudiate 
ite methods and to go for the alternative 
offered by the government.” 

“The elections in South Viet Nam,” wrote 
the New York Times, “were a success for 
Marshal Ky's government and indirectly for 
the Johnson administration.” 

“It is a victory,” wrote the Washington 
Star, “because the Viet Cong tried and failed 
to so intimidate the voters that they would 
stay away from the polls.” 

But there is more to the election than that. 

The voters refuted without appeal the 
Communist claim that the Viet Cong are the 
legitimate representatives of the South Viet- 
namese people, 

The pre-election performance of the Viet 
Cong also completely discredited the notion, 
advocated by some American senators, that 
the Communists can be given “a share of 
Power and responsibility” in a coalition gov- 
ernment. 

The Viet Cong have shown that they are 
not interested in free elections, in a fair share 
in the government. They want it all. 

Given a chance, they will take it by force, 

The election results must cause at least 
some embarrassment to Viet Nam critics like 
Senators J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, WAYNE 
Morse and ROBERT KENNEDY. 

They were also a hefty slap in the face 
of General Charles de Gaulle. 

In their quiet way the people of South Viet 
Nam have given a vote of thanks to the 
American GIs who made this election pos- 
sible. 

They also have cast their lot with us. The 
American responsibility to these people has 
grown immeasurably. To desert them now 
would be to surrender them to persecution, 
prison or death, 


Coast Guard Helicopter Crew Saves More 
Lives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, the heli- 
copters of the Astoria, Oreg., Coast 
Guard Station at the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia River in Oregon have made a 
truly phenomenal record since being 
stationed there. I do not have the total 
figures for lives saved and persons res- 
cued but I can state that it is a very 
Substantial number in both instances. 
Some of the rescues have been really 
sensational in scope. 

I would like to make the highest com- 
mendation to the men stationed at the 
Astoria Coast Guard Station and espe- 
cially to their new commanding officer, 
Comd. James T. Maher. 

I would particularly like to bring to 
the attention of the Congress the rescue 
made in late summer this year involving 
a disabled charter sports fishing vessel at 
the mouth of Netarts Bay. The Tilla- 
mook motor lifeboat was unable to reach 
the vessel which was in trouble because 
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the boat was anchored in water that 
was too shallow. The vessel was bounc- 
ing in shallow surf at the mouth of the 
bay. The owner, Frank Moch, of Netarts, 
had anchored the boat in the shallow 
water so that it would not drift into the 
beach and be broken up by pounding 
waves. 

The Coast Guard helicopter from As- 
toria, piloted by Lt. Comdr. Roger Shan- 
non, was airborne 13 minutes after 
receiving the call, and arrived at the 
scene 32 minutes later. All eight persons 
in the boat were airlifted to safety in 30 
minutes, the helicopter taking two per- 
sons at a time and making four trips. 
There were no injuries reported. This 
is truly a remarkable feat, and the crew 
of the helicopter, including Copilot Lt. 
Ronald Addison and Crewman Charles 
Calhoun, should be highly commended. 

Rescues of this order are now getting 
to be routine. The Astoria Coast Guard 
Station truly performs an outstanding 
service to residents of our area. 


“The Miracle of Main Street”—The Co- 
lonial Village of Zionsville, Ind., and 
Its Newspaper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, in the frenzy 
of modern living we can sometimes for- 
get that the most cherished possession of 
the American family is a good place to 
live, a place where you and your family 
can live and develop in safety under 
pleasant, yet stimulating, environment. 
Such is Zionsville. 

Indiana is a great State and we have 
many fine communities. The story of 
one of those towns and its crusading 
newspaper is written in the September 
1966 issue of the American Press. 

I remember Zionsville, Ind., as a small 
country town. So many places, as they 
grow larger and more modern, lose the 
common touch that makes life so friendly 
and worthwhile. This is not true of 
Zionsville. It has grown and it is mod- 
ern, but there is still the friendly charm 
of Main Street. It is a good place to live. 

The story follows: 

THE MIRACLE OF MAIN STREET—THE COLONIAL 
VILLAGE OF ZIONSVILLE, IND., AND Irs NEWS- 
PAPER 
A revitalizing town can mean a revitalizing 

newspaper. This is what happened in Zions- 

ville, Indiana. 

You might expect to come across the Zions- 
ville Times—in its 70-year-old vine-covered 
cottage—in Virginia or one of the New Eng- 
land states, but it's a pleasant surprise to 
find it in the “colonial village” of Zions- 
ville, Ind. 

Both the Times and the village are more 
than a hundred years old. The present own- 
ers, Mr. and Mrs. Leamnson bought 
the weekly in 1955 from Bernard Clayton, 
who had owned the newspaper since 1924. 
The paper was established in 1860, eight years 
after Zionsville was founded as a typical rural 
Midwestern railroad town and trading center. 
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The rebuilding of Zionsville into a “new- 
old“ village didn't take a definable shape 
until about 1961, following the lead of three 
major businesses who remodeled in the co- 
lonial style in the late fifties. The weekly 
Zionsville Times editorially urged the entire 
town to get behind a program of improve- 
ment and reconstruction along traditional 
lines of the Colonia] and Early American 
periods. 

George Leamnson knew, in 1955, when he 
bought the four-page—unnumbered, at 
that—Times with its circulation of 1,300 that 
to build the newspaper, the town had to 
grow and improve. This is why he urged 
strongly in his editorials that the town’s 
business and property owners get behind a 
unified program to create a true village at- 
mosphere. 

“There already was a feeling for the old, 
the antique,” George recalls, and conse- 
quently cooperation came easily. In fact, 
less than a decade later, 45 of 60 businesses 
have completed remodeling programs costing 
from $200 to $40,000 each. Even the local 
postmaster in 1961 was able to get a last- 
minute change in a slated new postoffice to 
a colonial style. More businesses are plan- 
ning new buildings, or remodeling old to 
preserve the past’s heritage. 

Today, the Times averages 10 full eight- 
column pages a week, with a paid circula- 
tion of 2,450. In Spring 1965, a “Greater 
Zionsville supplement” was published by the 
weekly. Mr. Leamnson thought this first 
residential building and improvement sec- 
tion “might go eight or ten pages” in its 
tabloid format. He was pleasantly sur- 
prised that it ended as 24 pages with about 
50% advertising. Therefore, the section will 
be repeated annually in a town that in the 
last ten years has ci from a rural at- 
mosphere to a Village-suburban area, 15 miles 
from downtown Indianapolis. Population in 
1960 was 1,822 and today is estimated to be 
2,200, based on the number of water cus- 
tomers. 

Ironically, new residents of the town seem 
to get behind the program of “colonializa- 
tion” more than many of the old-timers. 
This, George believes, is because one of the 
main reasons for their choice in moving to 
Zionsville in the first place is the quaint 
Village feeling it offers. 

Mr. Leamnson, who strongly editorialized 
for the renovation, now wants comprehen- 
sive zoning and planning, in order to pre- 
serve the existing character and further en- 
hance it. 

Once a year, the village puts on a “Colonial 
Days” promotion, and many of the town’s 
ladies “get up” in old-time attire. 

George won't say anything against the 
former newspaper management. “The owner 
was 69 years old when we bought the paper, 
and it was a good country-type weekly then. 
But times change and we have to keep pace.” 

There is nothing old-fashioned about the 
Times today. It's an attractive offset-pro- 
duced newspaper loaded with pictures. “We 
all use the camera,” the publisher said, 
pointing to a Bell and Howell 35mm camera. 
“We mostly use Tri-X film because we like 
the effect you get from available light.“ 

A local free-lance photographer also takes 
many picturs for the newspaper. 

George and Marjorie Leamnson are a dual 
team in producing the newspaper. Ad and 
Page layouts are made on the premises. 
Marjorie Leamnson told the American Press 
that she finds after a week of collecting and 
writing news, “doing the layouts is kind of 
relaxing. That is, up until about 10:30 
Tuesday night,” she added. 

Marjorie provides pencil layouts to Mrs. 
Marilyn Thomasson, who started by coming 
in on Mondays and Tuesdays to prepare the 
layouts for the camera. Mrs. Thomasson 
liked the work so well that she was put on 
full-time, and for the rest of the week she 
now helps on circulation, among other 
duties. 
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James P, Moore is advertising director for 
The Times. Formerly with the daily In- 
dianapolis Star, where he was one of its top 
retail salesmen. Mr. Moore has helped the 
Leamnsons institute a new schedule of rates 
and contracts and has increased advertising 
volume since joining the staff earlier this 
year. Mr. Moore and the Leamnsons believe 
that the growing suburban market In their 
area will require the services of another ad 
salesman in a year or two. 

Mrs. Dorothy Phillips is a part-time house- 
wife who comes in two and a half days a week, 
mostly to work on Headliner and circulation. 
Mrs. Viola Wall is bookkeeper and handles 
classified ads, which usually run a full 
eight-column page or more. 

Complete page pasteups are scheduled to 
be finished by midnight Tuesdays. They are 
taken Wednesday mornings to the Pratt 
Printing Company in Indianapolis, where 
they are photographed, plates made, and run 
off on the central plant's 16-page Goss Sub- 
urban press. The plant prints about a dozen 
other weeklies, charges the Leamnsons 
$140.00 to print 2600 copies of a 10-page 


paper. 

We learned that all body composition for 
the Times is also jobbed out to Compolith 
Inc., six miles from Zionsville. 

Headlines and display type for ads are set 
in the Zionsville plant using a Varityper 
Headliner. The Leamnsons maintain an art 
feature service, for ad illustrations, 

The Leamnsons up until 1964 had a com- 
pletely self-contained letterpress shop on the 
premises, before they converted to offset. 
Conversion was forced on them because they 
found it hard to get and keep good help on 
the letterpress operation. One drawback to 
offset, George said, was that as soon as they 
converted, his sons—John, age 14, and Fred, 
age 11—lost all interest in the newspaper 
operation. The old Linotype and press 
equipment fascinated them, and now there 
isn't anything to look at except a pastepot 
and scissors.” The only piece of equipment 
in the shop other than the Headliner is an 
old three-legged skillet to melt wax for the 
pasteups. 

But George is pleased with offset, and 
“would leave the business if I had to go back 
to my old equipment.” 

“We do a good bit of job printing,” he 
said, “although we did more when we were 
letterpress with our own equipment. It is 
about 20% of our total volume, now, while it 
formerly was about 30%." But there is 
more profit on the gross, George explained, 
even though it is jobbed out. 

In 1955, the newspaper realized a gross of 
$17,000 (with about % job printing) and 
last year the gross approached $70,000 (with 
20% job printing). 

When the Leamnsons purchased the paper 
for $15,000 in 1955, there was no e: 
competition, and this remained true for the 
next five years. Then a shopper was estab- 
Ushed—the Northern Suburbanite—which 
covers the northwest suburban areas of In- 
dianapolis and infringed on the Times’ cir- 
culation area. 

At first it “kind of scared” the Leamnsons, 
who had used to a noncompetitive 
situation. But then they realized that “it 
Was more an emotional thing than anything 
else” and they began to counteract it “by 
running a NEWSpaper,; with emphasis on the 
first syllable.” 

The shopper did force them into offering 
an “expanded paid” circulation on the Times 
because the shopper was offering saturation 
coverage. The Leamnsons explained that 
“expanded paid" meant they went to the 
maximum allowed to a second class paper 
with free sample circulation in addition to 
the paid. 

Then they contacted Liner Circulation 
service in Chicago to put on a professional 
circulation-building contest. 
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Liner came in to Zionsville and put on a 
massive drive, with points given to every 
local worker who could be enlisted for each 
subscription brought in. First prize was a 
new automobile. 

How did it work? 

“We put on about 525 new subscribers, but 
many of them for a three-year period,” Mr. 
Leamnson said. “We haven’t dropped many 
of them, either.” About 500 put on during 
the campaign are still subscribers. 

The paper came out on the promotion 
about $500 ahead, after paying for the new 
car and other prizes. 

“It’s an interesting experience,” Marjorie 
Leamnson said. “One that everyone should 
go through at least once.” 

Marjorie pointed out that such a campaign 
focuses community interest on the news- 
paper. “So many wonder how the news- 
paper can afford to give away a car.” 

The Leamnsons’ now conduct a twice- 
annual contest on their own, giving away 
bikes to the solicitors who bring in the 
most sübscriptions. About 100 to 150 new 
subscribers are put on this way. 

Circulation can be built by putting on 
drives—professional or not—but it has to be 
held with a good editorial product. George 
Leamnson said, “we resolved first to cover 
the local news. This is our reason for exist- 
ence. We tried to sharpen and deepen the 
news coverage, and we went beyond the vil- 
lage limits. We wrote editorials regularly. 
Marjorie does a weekly column of human 
interest. We conducted campaigns to raise 
money for various community projects—in- 
cluding a new $10,000 fire truck, a new 
playground, and a new park. We seldom 
write on any subject outside of the county.” 

Ironically, with excellent local news cov- 
erage and good local circulation, the Times 
still has had to go outside of Zionsville for 
advertising. Local retail merchants only 
provide about ½ of the linage. Mr, Leamn- 
son started in 1961 to take outside advertis- 
ing, in order to put the newspaper on a more 
profitable basis, and to allow the weekly to 
grow. 

Local merchants, as in many “communities, 
complained, And, as is often the case, the 
ones who complained the loudest were the 
nonadvertisers. 

George worried about it, spent some sleep- 
less night, and at 2 a.m. one morning woke 
up to draft a statement-of-policy to be pri- 
vately circulated among the town's mer- 
chants. This is the way it began: 

“Generally, if you can’t get or do the thing 
you would like most, you settle for the next 
best thing. 

“The thing we want to most at the Zions- 
ville Times is to sell Zionsville businesses 
advertising space in the Times, Basically, 
that's our business. We can't operate a good 
community newspaper that will adequately 
serve readers with news, features and pictures 
in which they are interested without the 
advertising revenue to pay for the gathering 
and production of that material. The 
publication of a good quality newspaper is 
a cooperative venture 

“But in the last year, advertising from 
local, Zionsville advertisers has continued to 
decrease. 

As a result we have been settling for the 
next best thing: outside or competitive ad- 
vertising . . . The recent influx of outside 
advertising has occurred without sales effort 
on our part. It has come in by telephone and 
mail. Reservations and copy come in well 
in advance.” 

George went on to explain the economics 
of newspaper publishing in terms the local 
merchants would understand. He pointed 
out, also, that local merchants not only ac- 
cepted but actively solicited out-of-town 
business. 

“The Times cannot refuse to accept legiti- 
mate advertising from responsible businesses 
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able to pay for It, and it cannot legally prom- 
ise any advertiser or group of advertisers that 
it will protect him or them from competitive 
ads. To do so is to conspire in restraint of 
trade,” the statement read. 

He concluded: “The thing we want most 
is to sell advertising space to Zionsville mer- 
chants. We love them best, but In this world 
of business, you can't live on love. Our need 
is advertising revenue. We'll be happy to 
get it from Zionsville businessmen, if they 
want to offer it in return for our service, 
but when financial support is not forth- 
coming from that source and there is space 
that can be filled with other legitimate ad- 
vertising, it is our policy to fill it." 

The four-page statement, which effectively 
answered a criticism many community news- 
papers receive, has so far been quoted in 30 
publications, 

The Leamnsons have successfully tackled 
the present, and are considering the future. 
This includes considering a typographical 
change to a modified or modernized "Colonial 
newspaper” type makeup. 

And in Sept. 1965, the Time’s publisher 
bought the competing Northern Suburbanite, 
which makes him one of the newest mem- 
bers of the growing number of multiple- 
paper publishers, 


Hawaii State Society Awarded Haines 
Trophy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, 
among Washington’s most active orgá- 
nizations is the Conference of State So- 
cieties. And if State society activities 
seemed just a little more enthusiastic 
and a little happier last year, it could 
have been partly due to the infectious 
spirit of the Hawaii State Society, of 
Washington, D.C.—winner of the Roy C. 
Haines Memorial Award for the out- 
Standing State society of the 1965-66 
season. 

Under the capable leadership of Presi- 
dent William W. Graham, the island 
society chalked up an unprecedented 95 
Points out of a possible 100 points which 
are based on community services, orga- 
nization growth, and participation in 
conference activities. This was the sec- 
ond year that the Haines Trophy was 
awarded in a competition among all 
State societies in the Nation's Capital. 
It is a perpetual trophy which replaced 
the President's Award previously award- 
ed annually. The Hawaii State Society 
had also won the President's award in 
1963 under the presidency of Mr. David 
Peters. 

Receiving special recognition for their 
part in the society's activities last year 
were: Mrs. Jeanne Rozamus, Mrs. Lani 
O'Connor, Mr. Harold Bailey, Mr. Take- 
shi Kumagai, and Mr. Orvin L. Nelson. 
The president of the Hawaii State So- 
ciety for the 1966-67 season, Mr. Clifford 
Paulson, said every effort will be made 
to keep the Haines Trophy for a second 
year. 
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HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
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Mr, DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, two 
themes, apparently unrelated, but never- 
theless when reviewed, put the finger on 
problems of foreign affairs, secording to 
Dumitru Danielopol’s insight in his ar- 
ticles of September 14 and September 23 
which thus are of special significance. 
For years, the State Department has 
carried on a romance with Yugoslavia’s 
dictator, Tito. Another State Depart- 
ment failure has been its timidity in tell- 
ing the effective story of the United 
States and its policy and actions, As I 
stated, these two articles dramatize these 
situations. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Springfield Illinois State Journal, 
Sept. 15, 1966] 
UNITED STATES ISN'T SELLING SELF IN EUROPE 
(By Dumitru Danielopol) 

Wasuincton.—When former Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon declared recently that “our 
effort in Viet Nam was not appreciated” in 
Europe, he wasn’t kidding. 

He put it mildly when he continued that 
“what is more discouraging and more signifi- 
cant, it is not understood.” 

During my recent extended tour of West- 
ern Europe which took me to England, 
France, Greece, Italy, Switzerland, Spain, 
Germany, and Denmark I heard the Commu- 
nist line more often than I thought possible. 

I have heard the United States called “ag- 
gressor.“ “imperialist,” “colonialist’’ in more 
languages than I care to enumerate. 

One editor-publisher of an important 
Swiss newspaper said the United States "is 
Just as bad as Britain and France in the old 
Colonial days.” 

Another said that “the United States is the 
warmonger and the U.S.S.R. is seeking peace.” 

There are of course exceptions. In Greece, 
& country which had to fight Communist 
Subversion for many years, our Viet Nam 
Position is not only understood but sup- 
ported. The same is true in Germany. It 
gives West Germany great comfort to know 
that the United States is in Viet Nam respect- 
ing its commitments. This, they feel, will 
help deter any Russian aggression in Europe. 

The Spaniards who consider themselves the 
original fighters of communism have an atti- 
tude of “I told you so." 

However, the great majority of the people 
of Western Europe, either don't understand 
oe we are doing in Viet Nam or don't want 


The fault however is not entirely theirs. 

We must shoulder part of the blame our- 
Selves. We are just not “selling. America.” 
Anything resembling pro-American propa- 
ganda is strictly coincidental. 

Every country I visited has a Ministry of 
Information. Its job is propaganda. Its 
duty "is to sell” its country abroad. 

The United States has no counterpart. The 
so-called United States Information Agency 
(or Service) should be, but it isn’t. 

If the USIS has a concerted policy on Viet 
Nam, it is just not noticeable in Europe. 

USIS officials themselves admit failure in 
Western Europe. They attribute the resist- 
ence in Western Europe to “political sophisti- 
cation and the unwillingness of Western Eu- 
ropeans to accept American political reason- 
ing at face value.” 
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There is more to it than that. 

Some USIS officers in Europe admit frankly 
that they do not agree with the administra- 
tion’s Viet Nam policy. How can they then 
promote it? 

Following the “building bridges” theme to- 
ward Communists of Eastern Europe, USIS 
has practically cased to attack communism 
as such. 

European writers, following the lead of 
some American columnists, put dispropor- 
tionate emphasis on the minority in America 
that opposes our Viet Nam policy. The re- 
sult is a lopsided picture of our country. 

Some USIS officers complain that they are 
not given the tools to do an effective job. 

Their jobs are not made any easier by the 
over-publicized anti-Viet Nam statements of 
such Democratic senators as J. WILLIAM FUL- 
BRIGHT, WAYNE Morse and ROBERT KENNEDY. 

In the meantime, Communist propaganda 
is not standing still. 

Its well-oiled machine, perfected over half 
a century, is making inroads among people 
who should be our friends. 

It is about time President Johnson awoke 
to the fact that his points are just not get- 
ting across. 

It is the administration's job to do some- 
thing about it. 

Until Americans realize that this struggle 
with world communism is primarily a psy- 
chological struggle, we are in trouble. 

Propaganda is of vital importance. (Call 
it “psychological warfare” if you don't like 
the word propaganda“). 

The man behind the gun is more impor- 
tant than the gun. He decides whether or 
not to fire it. 

[From the Aurora (Ill.) Beacon-News, Sept. 
23, 1966] 


Trro Is Srrrmva on A VOLCANO 
(By Dumitru Danielopol) 


Wasnincton.—After Tito, what? 

The question is pertinent. The 73-year- 
old Yugoslay dictator is sitting on a volcano. 

“Tito is the only thing keeping Yugoslavia 
together,” said one expert on Yugoslay af- 
fairs. No one else has the authority or the 
prestige for such a task.” 

The pressures inside Yugoslavia are de- 
scribed as tremendous. Many Western ex- 
perts think they are tearing the country 
apart. The pattern is not a new one in the 
volatile Balkans. 

A shaky Marxist economy represents only 
one side of Yugoslayia’s problem. “Free en- 
terprise” reforms introduced last year have 
run into opposition from party “apparatch- 
nicks’ who fear their political monopoly 
would be weakened. 

Nationalism is chewing into the state com- 
posed of Bosnia and Hertzegovina, Croatia, 
Macedonia, Montenegro, Serbia and Slovenia. 

The conglomeration of nationalities, back- 
grounds, civilizations and religions has posed 
as big å headache for Communists as for 
the royalists who preceded them. 

Confronted with such problems, the Com- 
munist Party is gradually losing its influence. 

People openly criticize the failures of 
Marxist ideology and demand an end to 
party privilege. 

Alexander Rankovic, who created the se- 
curity police and ruled it for 20 years, kept 
the country together with an iron fist. 

He was a conservative Communist, He 
opposed any steps toward liberalization. He 
looked like the man who would take over 
from Tito, 

But Rankovic made a mistake. He knew 
he was hated as a ruthless tyrant so he set 
out to get a new image. He decided to play 
the nationalist card. 

A Serbian, he presented himself as the 
champion of Serbian national interest. And, 
just to play safe, he placed his police m 
important positions where they could keep 
tabs on all the other political leaders. 
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He moved too quickly. Others convinced 
Tito that he planned a coup d'etat, and Tito 
got rid of Rankovic. 

The hatchet fell on July 1. With Ran- 
kovic went also his deputy, Svetislav Stef- 
anovic, a member of the Central Committee, 
and a number of police chiefs. 

But now Tito is deprived of a reliable 
secret police, his most important tool to keep 
the country together. His recent public 
appeal for support from the army dramatized 
the situation. 

No sooner did the police control sag than 
other nationalist leaders began to pull in 
different directions, intent on building their 
own little empires. 

The move away from communism has been 
accelerated in many parts of the country. 
In Slovenia, Marxist doctrine has virtually 
disappeared, according to some observers, 
and private enterprise and initlative are 
being encouraged. 

Leaders like Krste Crvenokovski in Mace- 
donia and Dr. Vladimir Bakaric in Croatia 
are talking about radical “democratization 
and reorganization of party life.” 

In a recent spech Tito appealed for a “top 
to bottom” reorganization of the Party so it 
can “become efficient and justify its 
existence.” 

The recent open challenge to Tito by 
writer Mihajlo Mihajlov that a second 
political party be permitted and the con- 
stitution strictly enforced, would never have 
occurred had not Communist power been 
considerably weakened, 

‘The situation recalls an old Balkan axiom: 

“To rule you need a good police force and 
good roads. 

“The police need the roads to get to the 
trouble.” 

Yugoslavian roads were never much to 
brag about. If Tito has destroyed the police 
force, he has little left to pass on to any 
would-be Communist successor, 


Columbus Day, 1966 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr, 
Speaker, a year ago I and many of my 
colleagues introduced a bill which would 
make Columbus Day a legal holiday. 
Unfortunately, the press of business has 
kept this legislation from consideration 
on the floor. I think it is a sad thing, 
Mr. Speaker, for I believe that we should 
honor our discoverer as much as we 
honor those who made us free. I earn- 
estly hope that the appropriate commit- 
tees of both Houses will act on legis- 
lation which will be reintroduced in the 
next session of Congress to establish Oc- 
tober 12 as a holiday throughout the en- 
tire country as it is now in some States 
and cities. In New York City tomorrow 
the day will be marked by a massive, 
ss ae parade and a score or more ban- 
quets. 

Several weeks ago I had the privilege 
of being present when the President 
signed a proclamation designating Octo- 
ber 12 as Columbus Day. The President 
took the occasion to hail the new immi- 
gration law which was passed last year 
and which has done so much to halt 
previous inequities in our immigration 
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system. In conclusion the President 
said: 

When Columbus day comes in 1966—or a 
century from now—our American Revolution 
will still be going on. We will still be build- 
ing. Men from Italy and a hundred other 
lands will be among us building. And any 
man who has the courage and a will to work 
and who loves liberty will be free to join 
our ranks as a fellow immigrant. 


Mr. Speaker, I am proud to have been 
a sponsor and supporter of the immigra- 
tion legislation to which the President 
referred. 

Mr. Speaker, this is why it is important 
that Americans pay adequate attention 
to the day marking the anniversary of 
the birth of Columbus. Our indebted- 
ness to him should serve to remind us of 
the indebtedness we have to all those 
patriots who lived, fought and died that 
we might have the Nation we have today. 
It should also serve to remind us of the 
rock upon which this country is built— 
the ideals, wisdom, courage and deter- 
mination of the tens of thousands of 
immigrants who adopted this country as 
their own and of the generations which 
followed them. 

This, then is what we must never take 
for granted, the blessings of freedom and 
the terrible price paid for it. We must 
never forget that as we must never forget 
the eternal debt we have to our fore- 
fathers through whose veins flowed the 
blood of more than a score of alien 
nationalities. 

Mr. Speaker, tomorrow when we salute 
Christopher Columbus I think we should 
also salute the members and officers of 
the many loyal and patriotic Italian 
American societies who are doing so 
much to honor Columbus. Their efforts 
serve not only Americans of Italian 
ancestry but all Americans, for their 
focusing of attention on Columbus re- 
minds us all of our heritage. 


Historical Lawrence 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Commerce and 
Development has chosen the city of Law- 
rence for a demonstration project that 
will result in an inventory of historic 
sites and structures in the area, 

Lawrence was one of the few cities in 
our country which was built for the spe- 
cific purpose of launching the industrial 
revolution. As a result there are a num- 
ber of structures including bridges, dams, 
homes, factories, and so forth which are 
unique to the period and should be pre- 
served. 

While it is true that here in the Con- 
gress we have labored hard to eliminate 
the abuses and evils of that period of our 
history, particularly for the working- 
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man, we should try to maintain these 
evidences of technological advance and 
economic growth which have contributed 
so much to our current progress. 

The Lawrence Eagle-Tribune recently 
published an editorial which highlights 
the importance of this effort and under 
unanimous consent I include it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

[From the Lawrence (Mass.) Eagle-Tribune, 
Sept. 27, 1966 
HISTORICAL LAWRENCE 

Certain geographic sites and certain physi- 
cal structures are significant of change or 
progress or both by people, by cultures, by 
countries. They deserve recognition and in- 
many instances preservation as reminders to 
and historic landmarks for the inspiration of 
succeeding generations of the deeds of their 
progenitors. 

Our country is relatively young. We are 
less than 500 years from Columbus, less than 
350 years from the settlement of Massa- 
chusetts by Europeans, less than 200 years 
from the founding of our nation. But the 
United States is rich in historic landmarks, 
because Americans have made a vast amount 
of history in a relatively short time. 

The entire Atlantic Coast Is rich in re- 
minders of Colonial and Revolutionary eras. 
From the Alleghanies to the Pacific Coast 
there are perhaps innumerable landmarks of 
the conquest of the continent. Here in New 
England most of the landmarks that earn 
and receive attention recall Colonial and 
Revolutionary times. 

But there are other landmarks of Amer- 
ican change and advancement not related 
with early settlements or with wars fought 
on. battlefields. We are reminded of this 
fact by the selection of Lawrence as a demon- 
stration project inventory of historic sites 
and structures in Massachusetts. 

Lawrence is a young city in terms of the 
life of Massachusetts cities. It is not, like 
Salem or Haverhill or Newburyport, a city 
that grew naturally from the settlement of a 
few hardy pioneers. It is a man-made city 
built for a particular purpose. It was 
created for industry, especially the textile 
industry. 

Its great mills were manned largely by 
people from other lands, eager to seize the 
opportunities that America offered. It re- 
corded the triumphs and the hardships of 
the industrial revolution which virtually re- 
made society. It is a microcosm of the vast 
movement of social and economic change by 
which the United States, through the 
energy and ingenuity of its people, developed 


“into the world’s mightiest industrial country. 


The Lawrence Historic Sites Inventory 
Committee has located more than 100. sites 
and structures of historic significance to 
study of the industrial revolution. The 
choice of Lawrence by the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Commerce and Development for 
a demonstration project to inventory his- 
toric sites and structures is wholly logical. 


A Salute to the Business and Professional 
Women of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, because 
women are playing an ever-increasing 
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role in our Nation's economy, as well as 
in civic and community activities, I 
would like to take a brief moment to sa- 
lute the business and professional women 
of this Nation. 

Next week will mark the annual ob- 
servance of National Business Women's 
Week by the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women's Clubs, 
Ine. Iurge each of my colleagues to join 
me in wishing well the 177,500 members 
of the national federation. 

Composed of more than 3,750 local 
clubs in all 50 States, the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands, the national federation has per- 
haps done more than any other single 
group to dramatize the contributions of 
women to the business and professional 
life of our country. 


Support for the National Teachers Corps 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 10, 1966 


Mr. BRADEMUS. Mr. Speaker, as 
the House sponsor of the National 
Teachers Corps, I would like to clarify a 
possible misunderstanding of the activi- 
ties of the Corps while it has been con- 
tinuing to prepare its members under the 
continuing appropriations resolution. 

Some of the experienced teachers who 
joined the Corps took leaves of absence 
from their posts in their former schools, 
but many others did not make such 
arrangements. When the provisions of 
the continuing resolution prevented them 
from teaching, they faced the possibility 
of a break in service which would destroy 
hard-earned tenure rights. 

In order to avoid this inequitable re- 
sult, some teachers signed contracts with 
their home schools and were immedi- 
ately granted leaves of absence, thus pro- 
tecting their tenure rights without re- 
quiring them to teach. 

I have received assurances from the 
Office of Education that there were no 
instances where a teacher signed a con- 
tract with a school other than his or her 
own. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert in the 
Record my letter of inquiry on this point 
and the reply of the Office of Education. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
support the National Teachers Corps. 
This program will help to put well- 
trained enthusiastic young people and 
experienced teachers in the slum schools, 
urban and rural where they are so badly 
needed and where they can make such 
an important difference: 

Ocroser 6, 1966. 
Hon, Haroip Howe II, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
400 Maryland Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran COMMISSIONER Howe: I am writing 

to you about several questions concerning 
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the Teacher Corps that were raised on the 
floor of the House on September 28. 

These questions deal with the provision in 
the continuing resolution on appropriations 
which read: 

“Provided, That after June 30, 1966, and 
Prior to the enactment into law of H.R. 
14745, no new contractual arrangement shall 
be entered into in connection with the Na- 
tional Teacher Corps nor shall any com- 
mitments of any kind be made with respect 
to the assignment of any teacher to teach in 
any school under that program.” 

A letter of August 27 from Mr. Zellers has 
been cited as encouraging experienced teach- 
ers to contract with school districts in viola- 
tion of the above provision. 

Further, it has been asked whether the 
Teacher Corps has acted properly in paying 
stipends to Corps members pending enact- 
ment into law of H.R. 14745. 

I world appreciate any comment you 
might have on these allegations. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN BRADEMAS, 
Member of Congress. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE, OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION, 
Washington, D.C., October 7, 1966. 
Hon, JOHN BRADEMAS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. BrapeMas;: Thank you for your 
letter requesting information on the opera- 
tion of the National Teacher Corps under 
the provision of the continuing resolution 
which reads: 

“Provided, That after June 30, 1966, and 
prior to the enactment into law of HR. 
14745, no new contractual arrangements 
shall be entered into in connection with the 
National Teacher Corps nor shall any com- 
mitments of any kind be made with respect 
to the assignment of any teacher to teach 
in any school under that program.” 

You refer to a letter of August 27, 1966, 
written by Mr. Zellers, Deputy Director of 
the Teacher Corps. The letter read in part: 


“To: Preservice and Inservice Directors or 
Coordinators of National Teacher Corps 
projects. 

“There has been recent indication that the 
interim funding plan may create a “break 
in service’ problem for some experienced 
teachers. Our lawyers have advised us that 
in such cases the following steps should be 
taken to protect the rights and tenure of the 
experienced teacher: 

“1. Request the local schoc! district to 
Which the experienced teacher has been 
tentatively assigned to place the teacher on 
its rolls and then furlough or give him a 
leaye of absence to the Teacher Corps Proj- 
ect at your academic institution.” 

I believe the statement is somewhat un- 
clear and may have been subject to misin- 
terpretation. Some members of Congress, 
therefore, may have felt that it was an at- 
tempt to circumvent the provisions of the 
continuing resolution, This is not the case 
at all. 

The explanation is this. Most experienced 
teachers obtained leaves of absence when 
they left their home schools to join the 
Teacher Corps. However, some experienced 
teachers who had planned to serve as team 
leaders in their home schools did not obtain 
leaves of absence. Since they were not per- 
mitted to teach in their schools under the 
continuing resolution, some arrangement had 
to be made to preserve their tenure. This 
matter was raised by Dr. James Murphy of 
the University of Wisconsin on the 24th of 
August in behalf of teachers from local Wis- 
consin school systems. Mr. Zellers’ letter of 
August 27 was in response to their request 
for a solution. 

As a result of this policy, six experienced 
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teachers from the Milwaukee school system 
and one from the Racine, Wisconsin, system 

signed 53 home EAR E 
took leaves of absence. Several teachers in 
the Miami system did the same. 

We have checked carefully and can find no 
instance where an experienced teacher has 
signed a contract with a school other than 
his own. 

Prior to June 30, arrangements were made 
with Universities to provide in-service teach- 
er training of Corpsmembers for the school 
year beginning in September of 1966. 
But no contractual arrangements were made 
after June 30 nor were any commitments of 
any kind made by the Teacher Corps with 
respect to the assignment of any teacher to 
teach in any school as a part of the Teacher 
Corps program. As part of their training, 
most of the Corpsmembers spent part of their 
time in schools during the summer pre-serv- 
ice training and during the fall training as 
well, 

To be certain that the restrictions regard- 
ing teaching were clear, the following tele- 
gram was sent by Mr. Zellers to all program 
directors on September 2, 1966. “The Na- 
tional Teacher Corps interim operating ar- 
rangements contained in my August 29, 1966, 
memorandum to you continue in effect. To 
clarify any question which may have arisen, 
it must be emphasized that there may not be 
any arrangements with public schools to in- 
clude teaching assignments during this 
period.” 

The need for teachers in the schools is 
great and we know that corpsmembers have 
been asked to “help out.” But conscientious 
efforts continue to be made to insure strict 
compliance with the provisions of the resolu- 
tion. Where violations have been discovered. 
they were stopped. 


“The in-service training that was funded 
by the 1966 appropriation is now being pro- 
vided by the Universities. During this train- 
ing, subsistence stipends to Corpsmembers 
are being paid with funds provided by the 
continuing resolution. We have attempted 
to preserve the investment in the pre-serv- 
ice training of Corpsmembers until such time 
as the Congress could take final action on 
the 1967 appropriation. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. GRAHAM SULLIVAN, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education 
(For Harold Howe II). 


An Appeal To End the War in Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues an appeal, like 
many others that I have received, to end 
the war in Vietnam. Once again, citi- 
zens of the United States are standing 
up to voice their opposition to the policy 
our country is following in Asia. We are 
all greatly disturbed by the horrors of 
conflict. Many of us are shocked at the 
moral callousness which permits the con- 
tinuation of such a frightful situation. I 
submit this appeal by the Religious So- 
ciety of Friends of Pasadena, Calif., as 
an example of the sincere and genuine 
cry of an ever-growing number of Sonia gi 
cans: 
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An APPEAL To END THE WAR In VIETNAM Now 


(Signed on behalf of the Pasadena Monthly 
Meeting of Friends by Mr. Elwood D. Thom- 
asson, clerk) 

The Pasadena Monthly Meeting of Friends 
is deeply disturbed by the tragedy and suf- 
fering that is being inflicted on the Vietnam- 
ese people through the war there. Nor 
can we escape the responsibilities for the vio- 
lation of the mora] and spiritual principles 
upon which the universe is founded. They 
are our brothers who are being killed. 

Present indications are that all sides are 
determined to fight the war to a finish, re- 
gardless of the sacrifice of life, and which 
can easily run into world conflict. We be- 
lieve the war should stop now, and that we 
should put our efforts into building again 
both north and south Vietnam, instead of 
destroying them, and implement the efforts 
of the U.N. Secretary General for conditions 
that create an atmosphere congenial for dis- 
cussion and negotiating to end the war, 
namely: 

a. The cessation of the bombing of North 
Vietnam. 

b, The scaling down of all military opera- 
tions by all parties in South Vietnam. 

c. The willingness of all parties to enter 
into discussion with those actually fighting. 

We believe that maximum use should be 
made of the United Nations and other inter- 
national bodies or nations not major par- 
ticipants in the conflict, to use their good 
Offices in seeking a settlement. 

This appeal is being sent to President 
Johnson, Secretary of State, Secretary of the 
Defense, United Nations’ Secretary General, 
United States Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, and our representatives in Congress. 


The Era of Anarchy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a spirit of unrest and discontent that 
is sweeping across the country. It is 
bred of the frustration that comes from 
the many problems, foreign and domes- 
tic, that face our Nation. It is also 
fanned by the awareness of our citizens of 
the “leadership gap” in this Nation. We 
need unselfish, dedicated leadership to 
give direction and purpose to the Nation. 
David Lawrence, the distinguished edi- 
tor of U.S. News & World Report, has 
stated this problem very well in his edi- 
torial of August 29, 1966. 

Under unanimous consent I insert it 
in the Recor at this point: 

THE ERA oF ANARCHY 
(By David Lawrence) 

Historians some day will write that the 
United States in the 1960s experienced an era 
of anarchy unparalleled in a free country 
governed originally by a written Constitution 
and once dedicated to the principle of law 
and order. 

We are today on the verge of a complete 
breakdown of our governmental structure. 

City governments appear helpless to protect 
human life. State governments are paralyzed 
by lack of tax revenues. The Federal Govern- 
reap diane nahin OT AANA OTRS 
cial war abroad and the groups 
at home that force bigger and — deficits 
\ in the Treasury, 
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City after city is plagued with “demonstra- 
tions” and disorders led by irresponsible ele- 
ments who put their own interests above 
those of the community. 

Crime has increased to an unprecedented 
degree as law enforcement is frustrated. 

The economic life of the country Is threat- 
ened with disruption by labor groups of un- 
limited and unrestricted power who are in- 
terfering with a sound functioning of the 
private-enterprise system. 

Strike after strike has resulted in irrepar- 
able losses to innocent citizens. 

The Government keeps a watchful eye on 
every merger and invokes the antitrust laws 
against management. But when a combina- 
tion in restraint of trade arises to strike down 
the freedom to operate airlines, the monopoly 
of the labor union goes untouched as the Ad- 
ministration and Congress timidly look on. 

The use of campaign funds by labor groups 
to buy a majority of the votes in Congress 
is well known. But such scandalous behavior 
in our democracy is not punished under ex- 
isting law. The lack of courageous leadership 
is all too apparent. 

A committee of Congress, at its hearings 
recently, encountered disorders instigated by 
extremist groups—some of whose members 
have admitted Communist connections. 

The anarchy goes further. Street demon- 
strators engage in violence as they demand a 
law which would authorize the Government 
to tell the citizen to whom he may sell or 
rent his own property. 

Is mobocracy to take the place of democ- 
racy? Even clergymen, who are supposed to 
preach doctrines of human love and con- 
cillation, have joined the mob, and some have 
actually participated in “sit-ins” or "He-ins” 
or marches that have incited violence. 

Can all this be justified by the argument 
that a “moral issue” is involved and that 
any law which is considered “morally un- 
just” may be disobeyed at will? 

Where shall we look for leadership in the 
crusade to restore law and order? 

Can we expect this from the leaders of the 
executive branch of the Government, many 
of them reared in the school of politics which 
says that the end justifies the means“? 

Plainly, we need integrity in government 
as well as courageous leadership. 

We need a majority in Congress which will 
not seek to buy re-election through “pork 
barrels” of the taxpayers’ money. 

We need a majority which will put an end 
to the corrupt system of today whereby pres- 
sure groups with a material interest control 
much of the voting in our Congress and 
exert a tragic influence on the Executive. 

Of what avail is re-election if it is won at 
the cost of self-respect and a troubled con- 
science? 

When will a President decide that a single 
term which truly serves the people is a more 
valuable contribution to his place in history 
than a second term obtained through sur- 
render to pressure groups? 

Defeat in a worthy cause is only a tem- 
porary setback. Woodrow Wilson forth- 
rightly said in a campaign speech: “I would 
a great deal rather lose in a cause that I 
know some day will triumph than triumph 
in a cause that I know some day will lose.” 

The time has come for the American peo- 
ple to be realistic. The national Govern- 
ment is spending billions of dollars for hu- 
man welfare,” and lots of it is being wasted. 
The risk of economic collapse grows each 
day. Inflation is already boosting the cost 
of living and diminishing the purchasing 
power of the dollar, inflicting huge loss, 
especially on persons of fixed incomes. In- 
terest rates for business borrowing are now 
at six percent—the highest since the 1920s, 

Lawlessness, economic confusion, a war in 
which we do not that our real 
enemies are the Soviets and the Red Chinese 
who keep on supplying arms to kill American 
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soldiers in Vietmam—all these grave prob- 
lems cannot be solved by “slipping and 
ducking.” 

The real Issues must be faced, and there is 
only one way to do so. The nation must 
elect to Congress courageous Representatives 
and Senators. The voters must disregard 
party labels and cast their ballots for the 
individuals who will put aside selfish inter- 
est and serve the public interest. Only then 
will we see the end of the era of anarchy. 


Television Series on Three Branches of 
Government Announced by Operation 
Government and Group W 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 2 years 
ago a group of wives of Congressmen, 
Supreme Court Justices, and Cabinet 
members formed a bipartisan committee 
called Operation Government to ascer- 
tain ways in which the vital work of the 
Federal Government could be portrayed 
through the television medium. The 
committee headed by Mrs. Charles A. 
Vanik and Mrs. Gerald R. Ford, has met 
over 40 times during the last 2 years 
seeking ways to tell the complicated and 
vital story of how our Government oper- 
ates. A year ago, after many companies 


‘involved with television broadcasting 


had been interviewed, negotiations began 
with the Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. 

Today, the Operation Government 
Committee and the Westinghouse Broad- 
casting Co. announced the production of 
60 one-half hour programs which will 
depict the way our Government operates 
and which will begin to be screened in 
October 1967. In attendance at this 
important press conference, in addition 
to the members of Operation’ Govern- 
ment and the president of Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Co., was the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, the Honor- 
able JOHN W. McCormack. 

Speaker McCormack praised the dili- 
gence of the Operation Government 
Committee members in seeing that the 
public should have available on regular 
television viewing time, as well as on 


- educational television, this comprehen- 


sive program on Government. 

Following is the text of today’s news 
release, and also the remarks made at 
the meeting by Mrs. Charles A. Vanik on 
the purpose of Operation Government: 
TELEVISION SERIES ON THREE BRANCHES OF 

GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCED BY OPERATION 

GOVERNMENT AND Grove W 

WAsHINGTON, D.C., October 11—The pro- 
duction of a series of sixty half-hour educa- 
tional television programs, designed to serve 
as an illustrated primer on the three branches 
of the federal government was announced 
today by Mrs. Charles A. Vanik and Mrs. 
Gerald R. Ford, Co-chairmen “Operation 
Government,” and Donald H. McGannon, 
Chairman, and President of Group W (West- 
inghouse Broadcasting Company). 

In making the announcement, Mrs. Vanik 
and Mrs. Ford, who are the wives of Con- 
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gressman Vantk (Ohio) and Congressman 
GERALD R. Forp (Mich.), cited “the pressing 
need for more and better educational ma- 
terial to serve the general public's heightened 
interest in knowing more about the operation 
of the government. ‘Operation Government,’ 
a bi-partisan committee composed of wives 
of members of Congress, the Senate, the 
Supreme Court, the Executive branch and 
of experts in the educational television field 
was formed over two years ago to assure the 
production of this type of critically needed 
television program. We are gratified that 
Group W has undertaken the considerable 
commitment necessary to bring this project 
to fruition.” 

In outlining the scope of the television 
series, Mr. McGannon said, “the programs will 
draw upon the resources and talents of great 
teachers and will utilize techniques of 
graphics, film and other devices of demon- 
stration which can add interest, appeal and 
clarity to an educational television program. 

“We look upon this project as an oppor- 
tunity to make a meaningful contribution to 
generating more creative relationships be- 
tween the constituent and his government, 
We believe television can contribute much in 
this regard and commend the vision and 
initiative of the ‘Operation Government’ 
committee in seeking out this medium as a 
primary educational vehicle,” Mr. McGannon 
sald. 

In addition to Co-chairman Mrs. Charles A. 
Vanik and Mrs, Gerald R. Ford, members of 
the “Operation Government” committee are: 
Mrs. Hubert H. Humphrey, Mrs. Stewart 
L. Udall, Mrs. Carl Albert, Mrs. William H. 
Ayers, Mrs, Jonathan B. Bingham, Mrs. Hugo 
Black, Mrs. Hale Boggs, Mrs. John W. Byrnes, 
Mrs, Edmond Campbell, Honorable EDITH 
Green, Mrs. Fred R, Harris, Mrs, Chet Holi- 
field, Mrs. Warren G. Magnuson, Honorable 
CATHERINE May, Mrs. Henry S. Reuss, Mrs. 
John J. Rhodes, Mr. Mark E. Talisman and 
Mr. Nick Zappel. 

The television series will be produced on 
videotape by Group W which will broadcast 
the program on its stations and make it 
available without cost to television stations 
throughout the country. In addition a film 
version will be made available for classroom 
and other non-theatrical use, 

The first 30 programs will be ready for 
broadcast beginning in the fall of 1967; the 
second 30 ready by fall 1968. 

A team of eminent political scientists has 
been recruited to serve as consultants to the 
series; D. B. Hardeman, Professor of Polit- 
ical Science, Trinity College; Hugh Le Blanc, 
Professor of Political Science, George Wash- 
ington University; Howard Pennyman, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, Georgetown Uni- 
versity and William Prendergast of the Re- 
publican Conference. Pre-production meet- 
ings with this team of consultants have al- 
Teady taken place. 

The beginnings of “Operation Govern- 
ment” were outlined by Mrs. Vanik, Mrs. 
Ford and Mark E. Talisman, who was in- 
strumental in the formation of the commit- 
tee and conceived and outlined the original 
proposal to utilize television in achieving 
the aims of the committee. Mr. Talisman 
is Administrative Assistant to Congressman 
CHARLES A. Vanrx of Ohio. 

Work on the project began three years 
ago with the first formal committee meeting 
taking place six months later and the ini- 
tial meeting with Group W one year after 
that. Throughout this period representa- 
tives of WETA, the educational television 
station in Washington, D.C., worked closely 
with the committee members in an advisory 
capacity. 2 

In addition to surveying the major func- 
tions of the three branches of government, 
the series will reveal many behind-the- 
scenes aspects—committee work, staff work, 
ete—which are not apparent to the casual 
visitor to Washington, D.C. In this way the 
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series will serve to better prepare visitors to 
appreciate and understand the nation’s capi- 
tol when they visit. z 

The series will also serve as an aid in vote: 
preparation and as a means of improving the 
interplay between government and citizen 
through better mutual understanding. 

The series will be produced for Group W by 
Michael Sklar under the supervision of Rich- 
ard M. Pack, Senior Vice President, Program- 
ming, Group W. 

During the past 15 years Mr. Sklar has pro- 
duced many important documentaries for 
National Educational Television, the CBS 
Television Network and for Group W. He 
served as Executive Producer of the Intertel 
series, producing documentaries in Mexico, 
England and other international locations. 
At CBS, Mr, Sklar was producer of the dis- 
tinguished science series, Conquest.“ 

The Group W stations are: WBZ, WBZ-TV, 
Boston; WINS, New York; KYW, KYW-TV, 
Philadelphia; WJZ-TV, Baltimore; KDKA, 
KDKA-TV, Pittsburgh; WOWO, Ft. Wayne; 
WIND, Chicago and KPIX, San Francisco. 


STATEMENT or Mrs. CHARLES A. VANIK ON 
OPERATION GOVERNMENT, OCTOBER 11, 1966 


Mr. Speaker, Ladies, and Gentlemen: I 
shall endeavor to briefly tell you about the 
purposes which brought together our repre- 
sentative group of the distaff side of the 
government in this series of television pro- 
grams on the operation of government. 

As wives of legislators, administrators, and 
Judges, we have been answering questions— 
yes, explaning as best we could all that goes 
on—and why. These inquiries impressed us 
with the great hunger for information. 
Everyone desires to know better the various 
processes by which laws are created, admin- 
istered, and judged. 

We want to see the vital processes of the 
American government displayed as they 
really are. We feel the government is a 
warm, dynamic, living thing. We want to 
excite public interest in these processes and 
the events which they make. We want 
these things to be as real to those who see 
this program as it is to those more fortunate 
to be on the scene—to live in this atmos- 
phere charged with change. 

American government is more than a text- 
book subject or a civics course. It is a sys- 
tem of producing prosperity, equality, social 
progress, and justice through order. The 
teacher can present the organization of gov- 
ernment and the dogma of democracy. Our 
task is to implement—to breathe life and 
experience into words otherwise silent. Our 
experience here has revealed the color and 
the excitement of the nerve center of our gov- 
ernment. We would like to transfer these 
experiences to the classroom and to the 
home. 

We endeavor to correct the common 
stereotyped concept of the politician or the 
public official. We know these men and 
women for their courage, their integrity, and 
their public concern, These truths should 
also be shown. They will serve to attract 
young people and new people to the dignified 
challenge of public service. Government is 
a cherished and an honorable calling. We 
endeavor to strengthen the voice of that 
calling and to make it loud and clear. 

Now we come to the question of how we 
propose to develop this series. 

A program outline was developed with 
WETA in an advisory capacity, and was pre- 
sented to our Committee at its first meeting 
two years ago. Our Committee, bi-partisan 
by nature—as are our politics, agreed unani- 
mously that this presentation should be a 
lively, realistic approach to our system of 
government. 

This was no simple task! Which should 
we seek first—foundation help or a director- 
producer? Should we use actors or should 
we keep It authentic by using actual partici- 
pants in government? Our decision was 
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finally made in the direction of a profes- 
sional broadcasting company known for its 
contribution to education, The uniqueness 
of this program is the desire of our Com- 
mittee to be heipful in working with West- 
inghouse to bring our cameras into contact 
with vital proceedings, and into the offices of 
key people in government today. Perhaps 
the contrasting of an urban Congressional 
office with that of a Congressman from a 
rural district would point up the different 
problems encounterd by each. 

The structure will be lecture type with 
frequent use of historic and recent film 
clip—and other innovative TV technique. 
The first thirty half-hour programs will be 
on the Legislative Body, and the next thirty 
on the Executive and Judiciary Bodies of 
government. 

The first series will be ready in September 
1967 and the second series by September 
1968. For those school areas without access 
to TV, 16-millimeter film will be made 
available. A copy of this news release has 
been sent to every Congressional office, and 
we anticipate a cooperative, harmonious 
climate throughout the Congress, spurring 
research and production toward our goal. 


Salute to Uganda: Fourth Independence 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure for me to extend greetings and 
congratulations to the people of Uganda 
on the commemoration of their fourth 
year as an independent state. I would 
like to take this opportunity to send 
warmest felicitations to His Excellency 
A. Milton Obote, President of Uganda; 
and to His Excellency E. Otema Allimadi, 
Uganda's Ambassador to the United 
States. 

Like many of the newer states, Uganda 
has experienced some sporadic upheay- 
als, but it now appears that the Govern- 
ment will make steady progress and con- 
tinue to achieve stability. 

Paramount in the future of a strong 
Uganda is economic achievement. In this 


regard, the “Work for Progress” second 


5-year development plan for 1966-71 
should play a vital role. Officials hope to 
double the country’s per capita income 
by 1981. Another objective of the plan 
is to end Uganda’s dependence on two 
cash crops—coffee and cotton. Agricul- 
tural growth is projected at 5 percent 
yearly, though industry should be able to 
make even greater increases, Plans also 
call for greater use of nitrogenous fertil- 
izer, chemicals, iron and steel and syn- 
thetic fabrics. The Uganda Government 
will bear a large share of the financial 
burden while assistance from interna- 
tional organizations and private foreign 
investment is also expected. It is a wel- 
come sign to witness the new Africa begin 
to revert from the source of primary 
products and now undertake to utilize 
her products at home and thereby create 
more jobs and a stronger money econ- 
omy. í 
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I am proud that the United States 
through its AID program of educational 
assistance has been a factor in Uganda's 
program for development. Once again 
I congratulate the Ugandan people and 
wish thèm every success in their plans 
for a strong and prosperous nation. 


My Individual Freedom Under the 
Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 5, 1966 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
as I have mentioned in the Recor», the 
Frances Broward Chapter, Florida 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
have selected their Constitution Week 
essay contest winners for the current 
year. It is my pleasure to insert the 
following essay by Miss Darcy Shean, a 
junior at Cardinal Gibbons High School, 
at this point in the RECORD: 

My INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM UNDER THE 
CONSTITUTION 

With a huge yellow balloon clenched 
tightly in my fist... my platinum curls 
whipping in the breeze and a double-dip 
chocolate ice cream cone dripping down my 
chin, I couldn't be happier. Inside I felt as 
bright as the reflection of the sun bouncing 
off the sea, and the world to me was like 
cotton candy, frothy and bright and gay. 

Mommy and Daddy were in the front seat 
and I was in the back as our shiny red con- 
vertible whizzed us along the beach road. 
I splashed in the surf to my hearts content 
and built a million sand castles, then lived 
in each one, cause I was all of four, and 
“my” Florida was pink houses, palm trees, 
drive-in movies, sunshine and poodle- dog 
gies with rhinestone collars and painted toe- 
natls. 

By the age of six I swam as well as any por- 
poise and at ten there wasn’t a kid in 
Lauderdale who could do a better Jackknife. 
Everyone who grew up in southern Florida 
accepted these things as “commonplace”; 
After-all didn’t everyone have swim parties 
in January? 

I'm afraid I didn't realize how fortunate 
T was living in my sunny domain until my 
fifteenth summer when my family decided to 
vacation in conservative New England. The 
northern houses to me looked old and dull, 
My Yankee cousins found my clothes out- 
landish, and after swimming in an immacu- 
late pool the ole’ swimmin' hole 
with its weedy shoreline and muddy bottom 
left much to be desired. The marvels of 
Florida I had never appreciated; basking in 
its sunshine was always taken for granted. 
That’s the way I viewed my country; taking 
it all for granted. Enjoying my freedoms of 
the Constitution without stopping to con- 
sider exactly what they are; never noticing 
how brightly the sun shines on a free land. 

I was the child with the balloon, running 
my toes through clean white sand. I didn't 
know that there were other children whose 
feet touched mud when they went swim- 
ming; who were caught without a choice 
in the mucky bottom of a communistic 
whirl pool. 

I have the choice to choose as I did at age 
four the color of my baloon; or my dress; 
or my house; or the color of my best friend. 
I can flavor ice cream with chocolate; my 
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life with higher education; and my 
with God. I can ride in a red convertible 
or on a wave of freedom marches. I 
live in a sand castle on the beach or in an 
overpopulated slum or in the big White 
House at the end of Pennsylvania Avenue. 


police, or the National Guard and always, 
always God, because one cannot have choice 
without protection ... 

Protection is needed against the freckle- 
faced little boy who might step on my sand 
castle, just for spite; or from where the water 
is deep and shark infested; or from the anti- 
this, anti-that association or a “wicked” 
foreign power bearing down upon me or a 
dense stifling hatred chewing at me from 
the inside. 

Thanks to the Constitution, strong with 
freedom for all, and the millions who are 
willing to uphold high ideals: little girls will 
always be able to trip along the shore kick- 
ing the waves back into the sea. 


Montclair Honors Two Distinguished 
Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, two of 
Montclair’s leading citizens will be hon- 
ored later this month with special 
awards—former Mayor William L. Dill, 
Jr., will be presented with the annual 
Community Service Award of the cham- 
ber of commerce, and Clary Anderson, 
director of athletics at Montclair High 
School, will receive the sixth annual 
Citizenship Award of the Montclair 
Service Clubs Council. 


It gives me great pleasure to call to the 
attention of my colleagues an editorial 
from the Montclair Times which recog- 
nizes the invaluable public service which 
these two fine men, through their dedi- 
cation and devotion, have rendered to 
the community, and I include it at this 
point in the RECORD: 

Two OUTSTANDING CITIZENS To Bz HONORED 
Here THIS MONTH 

Two of Montclair’s outstanding citizens, 
former Mayor William L. Dill, Jr., chairman 
of the Redevelopment Agency and president 
of the Montclair Art Museum and Clary 
Anderson, director of athletics at Montclair 
High School, teacher, author and one of the 
most outstanding football and baseball 
coaches in the entire nation, will be honored 
in Montclair this month, 

The Chamber will present its annual Com- 
munity Service Award to Mr. Dill at its 45th 
annual dinner on Wednesday evening, Oct. 
19, at The Manor, while Mr. Anderson will 
receive the sixth annual Citizenship Award 
of the Montclair Service Clubs Council at 
its annual luncheon on Wednesday, Oct. 26, 
also at The Manor. 

These two awards have become the top 
honors to be bestowed upon our outstanding 
residents, and each is highly of importance, 
for they recognize outstanding citizens who 
have contributed much to the general good 
of our community. 

The Chamber made a wise choice in select- 
ing former Mayor Dill for its award, for his 
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8-year term as Mayor was the longest term 
of any Mayor in the town’s history, and as 
pointed out by the Chamber he “has made 
available both his time and talent in munic- 
ipal, religious, welfare and cultural activi- 
ties in the community.” A Montclair resi- 
dent for 37 years, he has shirked no appeal 
to serve Montclair, and he ranks high among 
the outstanding leaders of our community. 

Similarly, the Service Clubs Council will 
be honoring one of Montclair’s outstanding 
citizens in Clary Anderson. The Citizenship 
Award is made annually “in recognition and 
appreciation of outstanding civic, cultural, 
educational and charitable service to his 
community,” and the service is described 
on the plaque as an “inspiration to every- 
one.” Mr. Anderson, who has been asso- 
ciated with Montclair High since 1940, has 
been its director of athletics and head of 
the physical education department there 
since May, 1956, has been an advisor to 
thousands of Montclair boys and girls rela- 
tive to their college careers, as well as to 
their own personal welfare and future in life. 

The Chamber and Service Clubs Council 
are to be congratulated upon selecting two 
of Montclair’s outstanding citizens for these 
coveted awards. 


History of the St. Vartanantz Armenian 
Apostolic Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr, MORSE. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday 
of this week, it was my honor to partici- 
pate in the celebration of the 50th anni- 
versary of the consecration of the St. 
Vartanantz Armenian Apostolic Church 
of Lowell, Mass. The occasion was par- 
ticularly heart warming because of the 
rich history of the Armenian-American 
community of Lowell and the many con- 
tributions its members have made to the 
various civic and charitable enterprises 
of the city and its surrounding towns. 

It was fitting that for such an occasion 
so many of the leading members of the 
Armenian-American community from 
around the country were able to be pres- 
ent. At the dinner which followed the 
celebration of the Divine Liturgy by His 
Grace, Bishop Torkom Manoogian Pri- 
mate, Diocese of the Armenian Church 
of America, the bishop gave an inspiring 
invocation. Participants in the speaking 
program included John F. Amboian, 
chairman of the 50th anniversary cele- 
bration committee, Deacon Hovhannes 
Kasparian, director of religious educa- 
tion for St. Nersess Armenian Theologi- 
cal School, Nelson Kayajanian, chair- 
man of the parish council, the Honorable 
Edward J. Early, Jr., mayor of the city of 
Lowell, Antranig Antreassian, editor and 
author, the Honorable John K. Najarian, 
district judge for the State of Rhode Is- 
land, and the pastor of St. Vartanantz 
Church, the Reverend Father Guregh 
Kalfayan. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
at this point in the Recorp some high- 
lights from the history of the parish that 
I feel will be of interest to my colleagues: 
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BRIEF HISTORY or THE ST, VARTANANTS 
ARMENIAN APOSTOLIC CHURCH 
INTRODUCTION 

The beginning of the Armenian commu- 
nity of Lowell, Massachusetts, can be traced 
back to May, 1888, with the arrival and set- 
tlement of seven Armenians. 

By the year 1900, an Armenian-American 
community of Lowell had been established 
and was beginning to expand as a result of 
the migration from the Mother Country, 
which was in a turmoil. 

The Ladies Ald Society, originated in the 
year 1910, has played a very important role 
in the Armenian-American community life. 
The zeal and eagerness of this group in de- 
veloping a good Christian community life, 
centered around the Church, was so over- 
whelming that it led to the eventual fund- 
raising, planning, and building of the 
Church. 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE CHURCH 

On March 23, 1913, a campaign for a 
Church Building Fund was auspiciously 
initiated by seven men; each donating one 
hundred dollars. Between the years 1913 
and 1917,.the Committee collected approxi- 
mately $4,673.00. In addition, a mortgage 
for $4,500.00 was acquired, increasing the 
total funds available for construction to $9,- 
173.00. The records indicate the cost of con- 
structing the Church was $9,435.00. 

The land upon which the Church now 
stands was purchased with part of the funds. 
The next order of business was the blessing 
of the soil and the laying of the cornerstone. 
The Lowell Armenians not only assisted fi- 
nancially, they participated in the actual 
digging of the foundation to accelerate their 
goal, 


These were crucial times. While in the 
Motherland many Christian brothers and 
sisters, parents and children, husbands and 
wives, relatives and friends were being un- 
mercifully massacred by the Turks, here, in 
a distant land, the Armenians of Lowell were 
building a Church to the greater glory of 
Jesus Christ. 

On April 16, 1916, in the mdist of a large 
throng of thankful worshippers, the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Moushegh Seropian performed the 
ancient and impressive ritual of consecration 
of the St. Vartanantz Armenian Apostolic 
Church located at 60 Lawrence Street, Lowell, 
Massachusetts. 

The Armenian Church of Lowell is the 
third oldest Armenian Church to be con- 
structed in this country; the first was built 
in Worcester, Massachusetts, in the year 1891, 
and second in Union City, New Jersey in 1907. 

THE PARISH DISTRICT 


In addition to Lowell proper, the Lowell 
Parish at the present time is composed of 
Nashua, Concord, Manchester and Pelham 
in New Hampshire, and Bedford, Billerica, 
Chelmsford, Dracut, Tewksbury, Tyngsboro, 
and Wilmington in Massachusetts. 

THE PARISH COUNCIL 

The Parish Council members, nine lay 
parishioners elected by the Parish Assembly, 
are the custodians of the properties of the 
Church and, together with the Parish Priest, 
conduct the affairs of the Parish. The Parish 
Council members are elected for a two-year 
term. 

Members of the Parish Council and the 
other committees serve the Church ener- 
getically, enthusiastically, and faithfully, In 
recent years, the Council has been kept oc- 
cupied with projects such as the renovation 
of the interior of the Church, the enlarging 
and remodeling of the kitchen in the Church 
Hall, conversion of the heating system, re- 
pair of the electrical system, purchase of a 
Parish House, and the permutation of Parish 
Priests. Presently it is confronted with the 
possibility of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts taking the present Church and 
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land for the proposed Lowell connector high- 
way. 
RENOVATION OF THE CHURCH 

The interior of the Church was in need of 
adornment for a prolonged period of time. 
In 1956, the Parish Council and a special 
committee appointed by the Parish Assem- 
bly undertook this tremendous task. These 
two groups worked tirelessly to plan, guide, 
and contract the work to bring this endeavor 
to a satisfactory completion. Today, the 
Parishioners enjoy the radiance and splendor 
as a result of the improvements of the Holy 
Altar, Sanctuary, and the Nave of the 
Church. 

In 1963, the assets of the Church were fur- 
ther increased by the purchase of a Parish 
House located at 652 Wilder Street in the 
Highland section of Lowell. Once again the 
Ladies Aid Society was actively and financial- 
ly instrumental in the purchase of this prop- 
erty. 

SPECIAL TRIBUTES 

On Sunday, April 25, 1965, the Armenians 
throughout the world paid homage to their 
people by attending Memorial Services com- 
memorating the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Massacre of 2,000,000 Armenians by the 
Turks. On that day, a Memorial Mass was 
celebrated at St. Vartanantz Armenian 
Church, followed by a solemn ceremony on 
the Church grounds. Many Armenians, 
friends, and government officials attended. 

A gripping atmosphere prevailed when the 
Veterans marched forward on the Church 
grounds and, forming a rifle squad with a 
color guard, placed a memorial wreath at the 
base of the flag pole. Taps were played while 
the American flag was raised, followed by a 
six-gun salute. This same complement of 
Armenlan-American Veterans, by invitation, 
performed similar rites on the same day at 
the Public Common in Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts. This Special Service was a heartfelt 
way of expressing Additional Tribute to the 
memory of the departed brethren on this 
day. 


Ten-Year Moon Exploration Proposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 20, 1966 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. William Hines in an article in the 
Evening Star of September 27, 1966, re- 
views the comments of Dr. Eugene M. 
Shoemaker of the Geological Survey's 
Astrogeology Center. Dr. Shoemaker 
examines the need for man to utilize the 
moon in discovering new mineral de- 
posits right here on earth. In the con- 
tinuing dialog that is necessary to pro- 
vide a clear direction to our future na- 
tional space effort Dr. Shoemaker has 
outlined one of the possible routes that 
may be taken. I commend the reading 
of Mr. Hines’ article to all of those con- 
cerned that we determine an adequate 
future national space program which will 
contain both economic benefits and 
growth of science and technology. 

The article follows: 

From the Evening Star, Washington (D.C.). 
Sept. 27, 1966] 
TEN-YEAR Moon EXPLORATION PROPOSED 
(By Wiliam Hines) 

FLAGSTAFF, Arr—One of the nation's top 

experts on the moon believes a solid eco- 
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nomic case can be made for spending $15 bil- 
lion on a 10-year lunar exploration program 
following the first Apollo astronaut landings 
late in this decade. 

Justification for such a post-Apollo proj- 
ect, Dr. Eugene M. Shoemaker said, would 
have nothing to do with exploiting natural 
resources of the moon, whatever, they may 
be. He made clear in an interview that he 
is none too hopeful of finding commercially 
valuable deposits there. 

Rather, Shoemaker explained, the justi- 
fication would lie in modern man's desperate 
need to discover new mineral deposits on 
earth, 

NEED “GOOD THEORY” 
“We are using our mineral resources at 
a fantastic rate,” the noted government geol- 
ogist said. “What we really need to sustain 
our economic needs in the years ahead ts a 
damn good theory about how the earth was 
formed. 

“A good way to develop this theory would 
be by comparison with another celestial 
body—and the moon is just such a body.” 

Shoemaker discoursed on present and fu- 
ture moon projects in his office at the Geo- 
logical Survey's Astrogeology Center here. 

Astrogeology is a space-age word denoting 
the study of rocks and like formations on 
other worlds. 

“Sometimes people get mixed up and call it 
‘astrology,’ Shoemaker jestingly com- 
mented. It isn’t.” 

The scientist, a former member of the 
space agency's staff in Washington, is now 
the chief adviser on geology for the nation’s 
moon program in the Interior Department’s 
Geological Survey. He has been involved in- 
timately in both the Ranger “hard-landing” 
and Surveyor “soft-landing” projects photo- 
graphing the moon. 

“REASONABLE” PROGRAM 

The first manned lunar landings—two are 
presently planned—will not extract many 
geological secrets from the moon, Shoemaker 
said. A more elaborate program of research 
will be required for scientific return, in his 
view. 

To get a good working knowledge of how 
the moon was formed and how it is con- 
structed probably will require 10 years of 
fairly concentrated work, Shoemaker said. 
He defined a “reasonable” program as one 
providing one or two manned moon landings 
and one moon-orbiting manned flight a year. 

The crews for this post-Apollo phase should 
be heavily weighted in favor of scientists, or 
at least of astronauts exhaustively trained in 
science, he said. 

Such a program would cost about $1.5 bil- 
lion a year, according to the geologist. He 
acknowledged that such heavy funding over 
a long period probably could not be obtained 
for “pure science,” but expressed the opin- 
ion that economic benefits on earth would 
justify it. 

Shoemaker emphasized that he was not 
following “spinoff” lines, which maintain that 
byproducts of space technology usable on 
earth will repay the costs of semi-scientific 
projects in space. 

It will be scientific, rather than techno- 
logical, spinoff that would count in the case 
of the moon program, Shoemaker predicted. 


Progress in Africa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I have long admired the 
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Charleston News and Courier for the 
wisdom and eloquence of its editorial 
commentary on the world of today. The 
following editorial from the October 3, 
1966, edition of the News and Courier 
well illustrates the clear thinking that 
characterizes this great newspaper and 
its outstanding editor, Thomas R. War- 
ing: 
PROGRESS IN AFRICA 

The creation of new nations in Africa has 
become commonplace, but when the British 
protectorate of Bechuanaland achieved inde- 
pendence’ Sept. 30, it was an occasion for 
uncommon enthusiasm, 

Botswana, as the new nation is called, is 
a vast land the size of Texas. Its population 
is only 543,000 and the economy is com- 
pletely pastoral. Why enthusiasm? The an- 
swer is that Sir Seretse Khama, prime min- 
ister of Botswana, intends to avoid the 
wasteful hate politics and war-mongering of 
other new African nations. 

Botswana is next door to industrial South 
Africa. It has a good market there for its 
cattle. Observers believe that a long-time, 
mutually satisfactory economic relationship 
will be worked out between Botswana and 
the Republic of South Africa. 

This month another significant independ- 
ence celebration will take place. Basutoland, 
a British protectorate completely inside 
South Africa, gains independence, African 
political history was made in early Septem- 
ber when Chief Leabua Jonathan, prime 
minister of Basutoland, was welcomed in 
Pretoria, capital of South Africa, Again the 
hopeful prospect is that Basutoland and 
South Africa will work hand in hand for eco- 
nomic development. 

These political developments shed new 
light on the future of Southern Africa. 
Though often described as near the point of 
explosion, the incendiary threat clearly 
comes from the outside. Given time and 
freedom from interference by the United 
Nations, the countries of Southern Africa 
may move toward a common market and 
eventually a new commonwealth for the 
African subcontinent. 

This happy outcome would be one of the 
most progressive developments on the global 
scene. Because of the healthy outlook evl- 
denced by attitudes in Botswana and Ba- 
sutoland, the United States should use its 
influence to prevent the United Nations from 
rested any disruptive action in Southern 

ca. 


Pulaski Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


or NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 6, 1966 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
Polish Americans’ contributions to 
American life continue the great tradi- 
tion established by a man who is revered 
as both a great Polish patroit and a 
great American patriot. Casimir Pu- 
laski fought the Russian domination of 
Poland, and he fought the British dom- 
ination of America. His memory and 
his achievement are recalled today, 
Pulaski Day. 

He was born at Podolia, Poland, in 
1748. As a young man, after acquiring 
military experience in the guard of Duke 
Charles of Courland, he joined his 
father, Count Joseph Pulaski, in active 
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rebellion against Stanislaus II. Pulaski’s 
military exploits were heroic, and for a 
time were successful, but his forces were 
eventually defeated and scattered, and 
his property confiscated. 

He fled to Turkey where he tried in 
vain to persuade the Turkish Govern- 
ment to attack the Russians. He went 
to Paris where he met the representa- 
tives of revolutionary America, Benja- 
min Franklin and Silas Deane. In May 
of 1777, Franklin wrote to General 
Washington in Pulaski's behalf. When 
Pulaski arrived in Boston in July, Wash- 
ington recommended him to the Con- 
tinental Congress. It was Washington's 
suggestion that Pulaski be placed in 
command of the cavalry of the Con- 
tinental Army. 

Arriving in Philadelphia in the spring 
of 1777, he joined the Continental Army 
as a volunteer, and distinguished himself 
at the Battle of Brandywine. Four days 
after that battle, on September 19, he 
was appointed a brigadier general by the 
Continental Congress and given com- 
mand of the cavalry. Next he partici- 
pated in the Battle of Germantown on 
October 4, 1777. He then resigned his 
command, suggesting, in his letter to 
Congress in March of 1778, the formation 
of an independent corps, a suggestion 
that General Washington and the Con- 
tinental Congress approved. 

This corps, known as Pulaski's Legion, 
was officered by foreigners serving en- 
thusiastically in fhe American cause. It 
rendered important service in the south- 
ern campaigns of the Revolutionary War. 

Pulaski arrived at Charleston in May 
of 1779, where he was defeated by the 
superior forces of General Provost. He 
then joined General Lincoln and the 
French fleet in their attack on Savannah, 
bravely charging the enemy lines at the 
head of his cavalry, and falling gravely 
wounded. He was taken to one of the 
ships of the fleet, the Wasp, where he 
died on October 11, 1779. 

Pulaski received his fatal wound as 
he led his cavalry charge against the 
enemy of a new country dedicated to the 
cause of freedom. Polish Americans 
have always made large contributions in 
life and suffering to American struggles 
against tyranny. In so doing, they are 
at one with the heroic example set by 
that great Pole and great American, Cas- 
imir Pulaski. 


U.N. Keeps Man’s Hope Alive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


/ Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, news 
/of the resignation of U.N. Secretary Gen- 
eral U Thant has prompted numerous 
commentaries on the status of the United 
Nations. I should therefore like to di- 
rect the attention of my colleagues to 
an editorial which, while being objective 
and straightforward in its analysis of 
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the many problems which face the world 
organization, manages at the same time 
to be hopeful and optimistic in its view- 
point. 

Indeed, the United Nations organiza- 
tion represents man’s eternal quest for 
peace—that all our differences may 
someday be settled peacefully at the 
conference table rather than on the bat- 
tlefield. 

The September 20, 1966, editorial of 
the Honolulu Advertiser emphasizes the 
many positive accomplishments of the 
international organization. It reminds 
us of the many social, economic, and edu- 
cational programs that are being suc- 
cessfully carried out by U.N. agencies 
all over the world, of the possible in- 
crease in its membership, of its relative 
success in settling African problems, and 
of the value of informal contacts which 
the organization affords its members. 
Finally, the editorial reminds us that 
though it may not be a time of “great 
hope” at the U.N., the 21-year-old orga- 
nization nevertheless keeps man’s hope 
alive. < 

The frank but hopeful editorial of the 
Honolulu Advertiser is submitted for in- 
clusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Tue U.N.'S FROZEN AGE 

Three years ago President John F. Ken- 

nedy stood before the United Nations Gen- 


` eral Assembly and said: “We have the power 


to make this the best generation of man- 
kind in the history of the world—or to make 


it the last.” 


Today another session of the U.N. opens, 
and few would argue that much progress 
toward world peace and stability has been 
made in the last three years. If anything, 
the cause of world order seems to have 
slipped backward. 

Now, as its 21st regular session begins, it 
appears the U.N. has not really come of age. 
Instead it seems frozen more than ever in 
the ice of cold war politics. 

This is not to blame the U.N. With 117 
member nations, it has bureaucratic frus- 
trations. But essentially its frustrations 
stem from the conflicts of the big powers, 
whose decisions to cooperate or not deter- 
mine the U.N.’s health and illness. 

In this, the United States, as well as 
other powers, must take a share of the 
blame for U.N. failure. 

We have sought to bring the problem of 
getting Viet Nam peace talks to the UN. 
but only after the war started escalating to 
major proportions and we had been cool to 
earlier peace“ overtures. 

Now there is talk President Johnson may 
want to address the General Assembly, but 
the the response is summed up by Donald 
Grant, U.N. correspondent of the St. Louls 
Post-Dispatch: 

“From talks with other diplomats it is 
clear to American representatives that 
another Johnsonian call for ‘unconditional 
negotiations’ would not be well received. 

“The matter, most United Nations diplo- 
mats believe, is more complicated than it 
seems to appear to President Johnson 

Russia and, to a lesser degree, France must 
also take a good share of the blame for the 
weakening of the world body. Their refusal 
to pay past assessments led to a compro- 
mise that badly weakened the UN. s peace- 
keeping powers. 

China presents another major shortcoming 
in the U.N., for lack of membership for the 
Peking regime means that one-quarter of 
the world’s people and the biggest and most 
belligerent nation in the world, is not 
represented. 

, The U.S. has managed to block Communist 
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China’s membership, and seems prepared to 
do so again this year, although there was 
considerable study in Washington this 
summer. 

A favorable vote for Red China member- 
ship seems only a matter of time. But the 
question is then whether that great power 
will spurn the offer—unless impossible con- 
ditions she imposes are met—and so con- 
tribute to U.N. weakness itself. 

It would probably be well if Secretary Gen- 
eral U Thant could be persuaded to stay for 
& time. He is sincere and capable if not 
greatly effective. In the present state of 
things, a cold war fight over his successor 
might develop. 

But any Secretary General of the United 
Nations is going to be frustrated under pres- 
ent conditions. 

The U.N., of course, will survive: 

It may even make some minor progress, 
or at least raise a furor, on African problems 
and peace-keeping responsibility, if the small 
nations organize their large numbers but 
limited potential. 

Various U.N. agencies, financial, social and 
5 continue to quietly do some good 
work. 

Membership will grow to perhaps 122 and 
Indonesia will return, which is a gain, al- 
though nobody should confuse size with ef- 
fectiveness. 

The many informal contacts made at U.N. 
headquarters always hold their own promises, 
and even a debating society has its virtues. 

It is not a time of great hope at the 
United Nations, this period of go-lt-alone 
nationalism and big power tensions. But 
the U.N. remains a place where man can 
meet, talk, and at least keep hope alive. 


Columbus Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. SWEENEY 


OF OBIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. SWEENEY, Mr. Speaker, On 
Wednesday, October 12, we celebrate Co- 
lumbus Day. Over 35 States of the Union 
are setting aside this date as a legal holi- 
day. There is pending in the House of 
Representatives legislation to make this 
day a national legal holiday. The sig- 
nificance of the discovery of America by 
Christopher Columbus merits this desig- 
nation to preserve the meaning of this 
day in the minds and hearts of every 
citizen of the New World. 

Last Sunday evening, October 9, 1966, 
the Columbus Day Celebration Commit- 
tee of Greater Cleveland, Inc., sponsored 
a banquet at the Sheraton-Cleveland 
Hotel, attended by over 1,500 Cleveland- 
ers of Italian descent. The purpose of 
this meeting was to raise funds for schol- 
arships for deserving young students. 
Under this scholarship program, a 4-year 
college scholarship was awarded to Frank 
A. Mazzuco who plans to attend Case 
Institute of Technology. Also under this 
program, a 2-year scholarship has been 
awarded to Anthony Ianiro who plans to 
enter the priesthood after atending Bor- 


‘romeo Seminary. 


The principal speaker on this occasion 
was my distinguished colleague, the Hon- 
orable CHARLES A. VANIK, Representative 
of the 21st District of Ohio, whose speech 
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I would like to submit herewith for the 
RECORD; 

I am here today to reaffirm the great Dis- 
covery of America by Christopher Columbus, 
Before Columbus, there were legends of the 
Norse voyages and discoveries, The Irish 
claim a visit to America before the year 
1000—but if it were so—and no Irishman 
would disprove it—nothing came of that 
visit. There is also a tale that Columbus had 
a son of Erin on his crew named McGuire— 
a crew member on the small boat on which 
Columbus was landing at San Salvador—who 
jumped out of the boat and hauled it ashore 
so that the Admiral, as Columbus was called, 
did not get his feet wet. As this story goes, 
MocGutre claims to be the first white man to 
set foot on this island. 

It is rumored that the Russians, through 
the Leningrad Institute of Discovery and 
other Achievements, claim the Discovery of 
America, South America, Africa, Austrialia 
and New Zealand. There is no one in Russia 
who disproves this claim. 

I come from more modest strains; my an- 
cestors in either Czechoslovakia, Austria- 
Hungary, Sudeten Germany, or Bohemia 
depending on the moment in history you 
talk about, claim no such great discoveries 
for mankind, They claim only the discovery 
ef Durope and the Bohemian way of life, 
which has more recently been rediscovered by 
the Beatles, the Rolling Stones, and the mini- 
skirt brigade. 

That Columbus ventured out on a sea of 
darkness on August 3rd of 1492 with a fearful 
crew on an uncertain voyage, without in- 
surance, on a mission of discovery. was the 
significant fact. His mission was organized 
and logistically supported, for the length 
of his journey was not known. It was suc- 
cessfully executed after ten weeks of sailing. 
He was not sure, but he was prepared, and 
he was confident. 

When Columbus landed at what we now 
know to be San Salvador, he was not greeted 
with a song that he had just entered Marl- 
boro Country. Nor did Mable run over to 
him with a glass of Black Label. When he 
landed, he was greeted by people who dis- 
covered him and were waiting to be taken— 
the first friendly Indians. 

Before Columbus sold Queen Isabella and 
King Ferdinand on his plans for a voyage in 
scientific research, there were the skeptics 
who belleved the world was flat, These people 
were the first or early “' These peo- 
ple were those who thought the mission & 
waste of money. “What was there to be 
gained in a new route to the Orient?" 
“What was wrong with the existing route?” 
“after all, what about the hungry and needy 
people of Lisbon and Barcelona.” “Why 
should federal funds be wasted on such non- 
sense?“ 

But Queen Isabella liked the determined 
plans of Admiral Columbus and hocked her 
jewels to send him on his way. But for her 
providence and hope, America might have 
missed discovery until 130 years later when 
the French and the English were tugged and 
pulled into the Age of Discovery! 

In the succeeding visits of Columbus to 
America, he landed on the Islands of the 
Caribbean, Cuba, Jamaica, Hispaniola, and 
what is now Haiti and the coast of South 
America. 

Columbus hoped he would find a new sea 
route to the Orient and the wonderful world 
described by the adventurer, Marco Polo. In 
this he lost out to Vasco De Gama, who sailed 
around Africa and the Indian Ocean. But 
while Vasco De Gama found the sea route 
to the ancient world of jade and silk of the 
Orient, Columbus found the world of maize, 
corn, tobacco, and, ultimately, freedom. He 
was the leader in a cultural interchange 
which made Spanish and the lan- 
guage of Latin America, He brought Chris- 
tianity and its respect for humanity to two 
vast new continents and an island empire. 
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Today, for those who have the time and 
the money, nothing is more enchanting than 
to retrace the Columbus Tour of the West 
Indies. San Salvador is unspoiled—almost 
like Columbus found it. While Cuba is tem- 
porarily closed and Haiti is troubled, the 
Dominican Republic is now reopened, In 
these places, and in Jamaica and Puerto 
Rico, there are Fifteenth Century forts and 
cathedrals which trace an organized, civil- 
ized culture as we know it, to a date almost a 
century and æ half before the Virginia 
colonies were the dream of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Christopher Columbus talked the 
good Queen Isabella into the first Project 
Head Start. She gave him the first dis- 
covery—action grant. 

Today, young people complain that they 
enter a world already fully discovered. They 
act as though the Age of Discovry has passed 
them by. They feel that the age of enlight- 
enment is gone. To them we say that the 
Age of Discovery and enlightenment is ever- 
present, here and now. 

America’s navigators are today charting 
routes to the moon to elther its riches, if 
any, or its vantage point. If the trip were 
made solely for a view of the Earth from a 
ridge on the top of the moon, it would be 
worth it. Today we are spending $5 billion 
of your tax money every year to give some 
cosmonaut a chance some day soon to step 
out of his Apollo spaceship, stretch his arms 
and look down on the Earth which he has 
conquered and vhich could no longer con- 
tain or imprison him. 

In Project Mohole, your Federal Govern- 
ment is spending hundreds of millions of 
dollars to probe the crust of the Earth at its 
thin point at the bottom of the sea. Some 
fear the sea will escape through the crevice 
and leave us dry. Scientists know that the 
Earth's center is filled with dynamic energy 
which may one day bring new warmth to 
the world. We have spent billions of dollars 
in agricultural research—which today is 
America’s most outstanding achievement in 
the eyes of a hunger-threatened world. Our 
bread is made, a small percent anyway, from 
wheat that Is raised on less acreage than we 
required in 1910. We have indeed made the 
lands bountiful. 

Your Federal Government is spending $10 
billion every year in various kinds of research 
in the basic sciences, in the technology of 
industry, agriculture, and in health. 

Over 75% of health research today Is pub- 
licly financed. We spend $214 billion every 
year on atomic energy research. This energy 
may soon make life possible in the Polar 
North or on the bottom of the sea. 

Some people say we should not spend their 
tax money this way. Some people say that 
we are forcing Uncle Sam to the wall; that 
he might soon have to divorce Auntie Pov- 
erty. I say we can and we must afford this 
experiments in social betterment, these ad- 
ventures in space, these researches for hu- 
manity, these needs for equality and peace 
which strain our resources. 

Like the good Queen Isabella, we must be 
willing to stake our jewels to conquer the 
seas of darkness and despair which begin 
only a few miles above us, only a few miles 
below us, and only a few miles around us. 


Fairplay for Argentina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM S. GETTYS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Kilgore (Tex.) 
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News Herald, of August 29, 1966, is 
worthy of the consideration of all U.S. 
citizens: 

FAIRPLAY FOR ARGENTINA 


The voices which convinced many Amer- 
icans that Fidel Castro was the saviour of 
Cuba have changed their tone. The Castro 
Revolution, they said, was good. But the 
new Argentine Revolution, they say, is bad. 

This would not be so tragic if these voices 
did not wield so much influence with Amer- 
ican public opinion. Even the U.S. State 
Department listens. The truth is that the 
new Argentine Government of Lt. Gen, Juan 
Carlos Ongania is anti-Communist and pro- 
American. It openly seeks the support of 
the United States. 

Our State Department appears reluctant 
to act in opposition to the “liberal” press 
that has trained an unrelenting barrage 
against the Ongania government using such 
tried and true scare words as “Hitlerism,’* 
and “terrorism,” 

We wonder how the informed Argentine 
citizen feels about those unsubstantiated 
charges and the apparent inconsistency of 
U.S. officials In dealing with his new govern- 
ment. He must be aware that millions of 
U.S. dollars support the same type of mil- 
itary government in Brazil. He surely re- 
calis that the U.S. Government moved swiftly 
to recognize the military regime that took 
over in Peru in 1952. He also would know 
that the U.S. is giving strong financial sup- 
port to Communist Yugoslavia. 

No doubt he would be aware, too, of the 
growing clamor in the United States for rec- 
ognition of Red China, a country ruled by a 
regime openly dedicated to the destruction 
of the U.S. If our own U.S. citizen is puz- 
zled by the vagueness of our government, 
then certainly the Argentine citizen must be 
completely bewildered. 

The revolution in Argentina occurred be- 
cause the previous administration of Presi- 
dent Arturo Ilia was in a purposeless drift, 
and there was strong evidence that Peronista 
labor leaders would soon gain control. The 
coup by a military junta may not have been 
a democratic election but appears to have 
been welcomed by the majority of Argen- 
tines who recognized that something had to 
be done to get the country moving in the 
right direction. 

Argentina looks to us now for help to in- 
crease its trade and to stabilize its economy. 
It is a country with tremendous potential 
and could emerge as one of our strongest 
allies in Latin America. 

We must not turn our back on Argentina 
any longer. We need friends in Latin Amer- 
ica, not enemies. 


Hungary: Ten Years Ago 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, this month 
the free world is noting the 10th anni- 
versary of the Hungarian revolution 
against Communist tyranny. Paul Auer, 
former Hungarian Ambassador, who is 
now living as an exile in Paris, has re- 
called the events of 10 years ago in an 
article in the Central Europe Journal of 
October 1966. 

Mr. Auer brings the reader his own 
piercing story of the first peaceful dem- 
onstration that climaxed in an armed but 
desperate attempt of workers and stu- 
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dents to free their country from the 
shackles of Soviet tyranny. 

The author explains how the Petöfi 
Club, with its summons for a silent dem- 
onstration of sympathy with events in 
Poland, gradually gave momentum to 
other expressions for democratic change, 
not only among Hungary’s students and 
youth, but among rural citizens as well. 
With no leaders and no fixed program, 
the resolution was given concrete expres- 
sion in 15 points, most important being 
the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Hungary, free elections, and freedom of 
expression. 

Paul Auer points out that although 
Western World sympathy was strong for 
the Hungarian freedom fighters’ cause, it 
was blocked by the immediate paralyzing 
effect of the Suez crisis and fear of world 
conflict. The last remnants of resistance 
were crushed by Soviet troops. 

Under unanimous consent I insert at 
this point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the full text of Mr. Auer’s essay: 

HUNGARY 10 Years Aco 
(By Paul Auer) 

Henry R. Luce, editor-in-chief of Life 
magazine, wrote in December 1956 about the 
Hungarian revolution: The story needs re- 
hearing and retelling from man to man and 
generation to generation so that the priceless 
thing fought for may keep its central place 
in our hearts.” After a lapse of ten years a 
short “retelling” of the events of October 
1956 and an analysis thereof should be in- 
spiring and instructive. 

After the death of Stalin, the riots in 
Pilsen, the East German uprising, the 20th 
Congress in Moscow, and Beria’s fall, symp- 
toms of strong oppositional forces were ap- 
parent in Hungary. The most active ele- 
ments were the intellectuals who formed the 
"“Petöü Club”, so named after the great 
Hungarian poet and leader in the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 who died on the battlefield in 
1849 fighting for freedom. The cry of the 
Petéfi Club was for “greater freedom” and 
more “humanism”. Even the words “Down 
with the regime“ could be heard at one of 
thelr meetings. “A strong wind must not 
be rationed into gentle little breezes”, said 
one of the writers at the meeting of the 
27th of June. On October 6th there was a 
solemn re-interment of the former Commu- 
mist Minister of the Interior, Laszlo Rajk, 
who had been executed and was rehabilitated 
after his death. According to the Commu- 
nist paper Szabad Nep, the silent demon- 
stration of the hundreds of thousands of 
mourners was our pledge not only to pre- 
serve pure memories, but to remember the 
dark practices of tyranny, lawlessness, slan- 
der and defrauding of the people.” Events 
in Poland accelerated the reform movement, 
but no one dreamed it would end in 
revolution, 

Exerybody hoped for a peaceful transfor- 
mation. On the 22nd of October, at a stu- 
dents’ meeting at the University of Budapest, 
it was decided that the young people should 
stage a “silent demonstration” the following 
day to express their deep sympathy and 
agreement with events in Poland. The Petéfi 
Club also passed a resolution asking “for 
the democratization of the youth movement” 
at the meeting of October 23rd. On the 
afternoon of the historic day of the 23rd of 
October 1956, university students gathered in 
front of the Pet6fi monument carrying ban- 
ners inscribed: “Long live the youth of 
Poland!" Some sang the Kossuth hymm. 
Then they marched over to the statue of 
Bem, a Polish general who fought in 1849 on 
the side of the Hungarian revolutionists. 
There they were joined by other students, 
workers, writers and journalists shouting: 
“Send the Red army home!“ “We want free 
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elections!” We want new leaders!” But 
this was still a peaceful manifestation of 
people carrying no arms. Its character 
changed only when the demonstrators 
learned of the speech of party leader Gerd 
who refused to join forces with those of the 
political police. Later on the entire Hun- 
garlan army joined the demonstrators and let 
them have arms from the barracks. Some 
Russian soldiers also helped them. 

Thus a peaceful demonstration became & 
bloody revolution, victorious until the Rus- 
sian aggression. It happened on the 4th of 
November, when, disregarding the provisions 
of the United Nations Charter, fresh Russian 
tanks and troops entered the country in spite 
of the protests of the new government. Hun- 
garian youth and workers again fought with 
heroic courage, yet it was a hopeless struggle. 
In three days everything was over. About 
20,000 Hungarians lost their lives in the fight- 
ing betwen the 23rd of October and the 7th 
of November, and 200,000 left the country to 
join those other 200,000 who emigrated in 
1947 and 1948 after the Communist take- 
over. Prime Minister Imre Nagy and his 
associates who took refuge at the Yugoslav 
Legation were arrested by the Russians—in 
spite of assurances of safety—when they left 
the Legation. They were later executed. A 
considerable number of freedom-fighters 
were either sent to Russian camps or im- 
prisoned. Thousands of them are still in 
Soviet camps, while others are in Hungarian 
prisons. 

When the present Communist leaders 
speak about these tragic events, they use 
the term “‘counter-revolution”. Counter 
what? There was no revolution in Hungary 
during or after the second world war until 
1956. Communism was brought to the coun- 
try by the Russian army. When the war 
was over, at the end of 1945, there were elec- 
tions in Hungary in the presence of the 
Soviet occupation troops. Nevertheless, and 
although Hungarian voters did not yet know 
what Communism really means in practice, 
the Communist Party only won 17 percent of 
the votes. Radical agrarian and other social 
reforms were voted by a parliament in which 
the great majority was non-Communist. 
Therefore a revolution would not have been 
justified and did not take place. In the sum- 
mer of 1947, the Communist Party, protected 
by the Russian troops, seized power. In 
1956, the Hungarian people again voiced its 
will; 98 percent of the population wanted a 
change. 

The revolution proved that; (1) In spite of 
the heavy indoctrination, youth remained 
anti-Communist; (2) the working-class was 
opposed to the so-called dictatorship of the 
proletariat which is nothing but the dictator- 
ship of the leaders of a foreign party; (3) 
The theory of historic materialism is errone- 
ous, because the revolution did not break out 
for materialistic reasons, People did not de- 
mand more bread, but more freedom and 
independence. Idealistic motives can still at- 
tract and inspire people, even in this mate- 
rialistic age. 

The revolution had no leader and no pre- 
pared program. It was only on the 23rd of 
October that university students drafted a 
paper of 15 points outlining their demands. 
The most important ones were: (1) with- 
drawal of Soviet troops; (5) free elections; 
abolition of the one-party system; right to 
strike; (12) freedom of the press; the right 
to speak and criticize freely. The Writers’ 
Association also prepared a memorandum 
embodying similar ideas. It urged an inde- 
pendent national policy”, “political and eco- 
nomic conditions for free membership in 
co-operatives’, the people must elect their 
representatives in parliament, in the coun- 
cells, and in all the autonomous organs of ad- 
ministration by free secret ballots. The 
Revoluntionary Committee of Hungarian 
Intellectuals, formed on 28th October, de- 
manded “the withdrawal of Soviet troops”, 
“general and secret elections”, “the candi- 
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dates must be nominated by the people”, and 
“absolute freedom of press and assembly”. 
The Students’ Parliament of Miskolc de- 
clared on October 26th that Hungary “should 
become a member of a Danubian Federa- 
tion". Prime Minister Imre Nagy declared 
in his radio speech of 3th October that the 
one-party system had to be abolished. He 
Was also in favour of withdrawal from the 
Warsaw Pact and of accepting a neutral 
status for Hungary, modeled on that of 
Austria, 

Ten years after this tragic blood-bath, not 
one of the alms for which so many heroes 
sacrificed their lives, has been achieved. A 
considerable number of Soviet troops are still 
stationed on Hungarian territory, There is 
still only one political party, The funda- 
mentai freedoms and most of the human 
rights are still not respected. 


The Hungarian revolution opened the eyes 
of the Western world. Statesmen realized 
what terrible mistakes were made at Yalta. 
There was no lack of manifestations of sym- 
pathy. The writer of this article received 
the following as yet unpublished letter dated 
10th Noyember 1956 from the then socialist 
prime minister of France: “Mr. Minister, 
Thank you very much for your letter of 2nd 
November which touched me deeply. Be- 
lieve me, the help which the French people 
and their government are trying to bring to 
the Hungarian people will continue. As a 
democrat and a European, I am profoundly 
grieved by the martyrdom which your un- 
fortunate country is suffering. I myself, as 
well as my government, salute with admira- 
tion the courage of the Hungarian people 
who, once again, shows how highly it values 
the respect due to the essential rights of hu- 
man beings and of the nation, Please ac- 
cept ... Signed: Guy Mollet.” The then 
Foreign Minister of Eire, Mr. McBride, spon- 
taneously cabled me, asking what his coun- 
try could do for us. In the humanitarian 
field everything possible was done, But that 
was all. The fear of a world war and the 
Suez problem paralyzed the Western leaders. 
As we know now, the Kremlin made the de- 
cision to send fresh troops to Hungary only 
after very long discussions and hesitation, 
on the pressing demands of China; it is prob- 
able that energetic diplomatic interventions 
would have changed the situation. The 
resolutions of the U.N. were not respected. 
A visa was refused to the secretary-general 
of this world organization. 

Discontent is still general, not only in 
Hungary, but everywhere in Eastern Europe. 
Spontaneous outbreaks are always possible, 
in spite of the lesson of the revolution. His- 
torical events do not always occur in the 
same place, in the same way, under the same 
circumstances, and do not always haye the 
same outcome. It is time for the Soviet 
leaders to reconsider the situation in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe and to try to avoid 
new catastrophes by granting the right to 
self-determination in Central and Eastern 

and by creating in this area a situa- 
tion in which peace and security would be 
guaranteed for all, and this for her neigh- 
bours' sake as well as for her own. 


Our Allies in Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, many 


people do not realize that we are not 
alone in Vietnam. Assistance to the cause 
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of freedom comes from many different 
nations around the world. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following column by Bob 
Considine, which appeared in the Octo- 
ber 2, 1966, edition of the New York 
World Journal] Tribune: 

We're Nor ALONE 
(By Bob Considine) 


People ... places ... pals ... We're not 
as alone in Viet Nam as some would lead you 
to believe, 

Ald, some of it admittedly tokenish, is be- 
ing given to the U.S.-South Viet Nam side 
by Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Can- 
ada, Nationalist China, Costa Rica, Den- 
mark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Sal- 
vador, France (!), Germany, Greece, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, India, Iran, Ireland, Israel, 
Italy, Japan, Korea, Laos, Luxembourg, 
Malaysia, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nica- 
ragua, Pakistan, Philippines, Spain, Switzer- 
land, Thailand, Turkey, United Kingdom, 
Uruguay and Venezuela. 

It takes many forms. Assistance is as be- 
Wilderingly varied as crack Australian, Ko- 
rean and Philippine troops and Brazil's coffee 
shipments, France’s 417 teachers and 100 
million francs In low-interest credits and 
Israel's $5,000 worth of pharmaceutical 
products, Japan's $1.5 million worth of am- 
bulances and China’s warehouses, transport 
Vessels, half a million textbooks for elemen- 
tary school children, and 100 tons of ferti- 
lizer. Thailand, already risking its neck by 
providing airfields from which hosts of 
strikes at North Viet Nam are launched, has 
also come through with flying instructors for 
South Viet Nam's transport pilots, cement, 
zinc roofing and tons of rice. 

There will be more. 

Every serviceman who arrives In Viet Nam 
is given a “Nine Rules" card. The rules 
read: 

1, Remember we are guests here: We make 
no demands and seek no special treatment; 
2, Join with the people! Understand thelr 
life, use phrases from their languages and 
honor their customs and laws; 3, Treat 
women with politeness and respect; 4, Make 
personal friends among the soldiers and com- 
mon people; 5, Always give to the Vietnamese 
the right of way; 6, Be alert to security and 
ready to react with your military skill; 7, 
Don't attract attention by loud, rude or un- 


usual behavior; 8, Avoid separating yourself - 


from the people by a display of wealth or 
privilege; 9, Above all else, you are members 
of the U.S. military forces on a difficult mis- 
sion, responsible for all your official and per- 
sonal actions. Reflect honor upon yourself 
and the United States of America. 

Bit different tone from the Order of the 
Day issued just 25 years ago Monday by A. 
Hitler. He announced that Russia had been 
crushed, but just to be sure it would never 
rise again it had better be crushed a bit 
more. 


History of Damascus, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. Speaker, this year 
the good citizens of Damascus, Md., are 
observing the 150th anniversary of their 
town. 

Damascus, like many other small towns 
in America, is rapidly finding itself at 
the center of an expanding regional busi- 
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ness and economic growth. This ap- 
pears to be the pattern for the future of 
the town, and its leading citizens are 
now busily engaged in planning and pre- 
paring for that future. Rather than 
“growing like Topsy,” which has been 
the unfortunate pattern for too many 
other beautiful small towns in the United 
States, the people of Damascus want to 
control that growth and make their town 
a truly model community, blending the 
old and the new, in order to create the 
best possible way of life for one and all. 

But, briefly, let me say something 
about the history of Damascus, and for 
this information I extend my grateful 
thanks to Mrs. Clarence M. Payne, Jr., a 
longtime resident of the town, who care- 
fully researched the area’s colorful his- 
tory. 

Damascus was founded in 1816, 150 
years ago. 

It was in that year that Edward 
Hughes laid out the new town, appropri- 
ately naming it after the original land 
tract, patented in 1774 by one Matthew 
Pigman, which referred to the area as 
the “Pleasant Plains of Damascus.” 

The 14 lots comprising the newly 
founded town in 1816 lay in the south- 
western corner of this original tract and 
are on the south side of the present Main 
Street of Damascus. The Druid Theater 
and the Damascus Methodist Educational 
Building stand today on land which was 
part of the original town. 

Damascus has since expanded onto 
other original patents—to name a few, 
DeLay, Very Good, Bite the Biter, Ray's 
Adventure, Pembroke, Kent, Stoney 
Range, Mount Pleasant, Hutchcraft’s 
Range, Storey's Grove, Silent Valley and 
Baynes Good Luck, Mount Radnor, Point 
Lookout, and Friendship. 

Most of the grants of land in the Da- 
mascus area were made during the period 
when Montgomery County was a part of 
Prederick County from 1748 to 1776, and 
some of the recipients of these early 
grants were not the earliest settlers but 
those who took up the land for resale. 

Most of the early settlers in the Da- 
miascus area were descendants of promi- 
nent families who were the early settlers 
in the older Maryland counties. Some 
had come from Anne Arundel County 
and others had settled first in Lower 
Montgomery County before coming to the 
Damascus area as lands began to open 
up. Most of the original settlers re- 
mained in Damascus, but some of their 
sons and daughters, following their par- 
ents’ example, later moved on westward 
to newer lands. 

On April 30, 1816, the Congress of the 
United States approved a post road 
through Damascus, and the post office 
was established there, effective Novem- 
ber 28, 1816, with founder Hough as the 
first postmaster. 

There were only a handful of post 
offices in Montgomery County prior to 
1816—Montgomery Courthouse—later 
Rockville, Clarksburg, Brookeville, Mid- 
dlebrook Mills, and Triadelphia. Coles- 
ville and Simpsonville—later called 
Sligo—became post offices in 1816 along 
with Damascus, which therefore was one 
of Montgomery County’s earliest post 
offices. 
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The town of Damascus grew slowly 
over the years, but by 1890 had grown 
sufficiently for the citizens to decide that 
their best interests would be served by 
incorporating the community. Damas- 
cus was incorporated for a period of 24 
years until 1914, when the corporation 
was dissolved in order that the first 
paved road—now Route 27—could be 
completed through the town without 
complications. This road through Da- 
mascus became the first completely 
paved road connecting Washington and 
Frederick. From 1914 to 1926, Damascus 
saw much heavy traffic pasing through 
the town, particularly military, in con- 
nection with World War I. 

This history of Damascus following 
World War II is quite well known, for it 
was then that Damascus began to push 
swiftly ahead, keeping pace with the 
growth and expansion of the whole 
Washington Metropolitan area. Once a 
sleepy crossroads, where grazing cows 
were more in evidence than automobiles, 
Damascus was becoming aware of its fu- 
ture as a satellite city of the Nation's 
Capital. 

An extensive economic study of the 
area, made under the sponsorship of the 
local chamber of commerce, noted that 
the population of the area, at 2,079 in 
1940, grew to 4,488 in 1960, This total 
is conservatively estimated to climb to 
10,920 by 1970. More enthusiastic esti- 
mates put the population over the 30,000 
mark within the next decade. 

Bank deposits followed the same up- 
ward curve, according to the chamber 
study, from $1.8 million in 1951 to $4.9 
million in 1961, with the figure now ap- 
proaching the $10 million mark. 

The study observed, “If properly de- 
veloped, Damascus can continue to grow 
in this ideal satellite pattern, blending 
together city and county” indicating 
Damascus’ future. 

One of the outward signs pointing to- 
ward that future, according to Jerry 
Cook, a Damascus realtor and business 
leader, is the large sign on the town’s 
main street, which marks the site of a 
future 26-acre shopping center, a result 
of several years’ planning. 

The site will be developed in stages— 


Mr. Cook said. 

The first stage will cover about 10 acres 
and will include, among others, a Safeway 
Supermarket, a Drug Fair, a small depart- 
ment store, along with specialty stores. 


The recently approved Maryland Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission sketch plan for the town, com- 
pleted in April 1965, also saw the town as 
the traditional focal point of upper 
Montgomery County and the nearby por- 
tions of Carroll, Frederick, and Howard 
Counties. Overall, it saw the area, be- 
cause of its strategic location and un- 
usually good land resources, as a hub of 
future economic activity for the region. 

This optimism, only more so, is also 
shared by Col. E. Brooke Lee, a Damascus 
resident and a longtime figure in Mont- 
gomery County affairs. 

With the right kind of p „the area 


could easily absorb more than 30,000 people 
Ty 1975. 


He said. 
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This is what we have to expect. This is 
what we have to get ready for. 


Colonel Lee, although it is not com- 
monly known, runs the largest herd— 
some 970 head—of Poled Hereford cat- 
tle in the United States on his farm. It 
is visited, regularly, by cattle breeders 
from all over the world. 

Farming, for many years, was the prin- 
cipal activity for the area, but this has 
declined steadily in recent years. In 
1940, for instance, the farm population 
comprised 57 percent of the total. By 
1960, this was down to 10 percent. 

Damascus boasts the highest point of 
land in Montgomery County, rising to 
846 feet. On a clear day, from this point, 
one can see the Washington Monument, 
the Washington Cathedral and the Capi- 
tol 


As Mr. Cook puts it— 


If you put an ear to any corner around 
here, you can almost hear the place grow. 


That growth, it appears certain, will 
be picking up momentum in the months 
and years ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that this 
story will serve other small towns in this 
great country to look hard at the future, 
as Damascus has done, and accept the 
work and the challenge it represents to 
make theirs a better place in which to 
live. This is the American way. It is 
spirit such as this which has moved our 
country forward since its founding. 


Poland’s Government in Waiting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, an 
article in the October 4 edition of the 
London Daily Telegraph tells of the con- 
tinued existence of the Polish Govern- 
ment in exile. Recognizing the dedica- 
tion of the Members of the House to the 
cause of self-determination and freedom 
to the captive peoples of eastern Europe, 
I feel that this article is of special 


cance, 

The article follows: 

POLAND'S GOVERNMENT IN WAITING 
(By Edmund Townshend) 

Mr. Aleksander Zawisza, Prime Minister 
and Foreign Minister of the Polish Govern- 
ment-in-exile, will lead members of his Cab- 
inet to the Westminister Cathedral memorial 
service on Oct. 20 for Gen. Bor-Komorowski, 
leader of the Polish underground army during 
the war and of the abortive Warsaw uprising 
in 1944. 

British forces will be represented by Mar- 
gal of. the Royal Air Force Sir John Slessor, 
supported by a senior officer from each 
Service. 

This will help to appease the 80,000 Poles 
in Britain, who were indignant that the Min- 
istry of Defense sent no representatives to 
the General's funeral on Sept. 2, and made 
what they felt was an unconvincing excuse 
for the omission. They are still unhappy at 
the memory of Britain's withdrawal of rec- 
ognition from their Government in London 
in 1945, in favour of the Government set up 
in Warsaw under Russia's wing. 
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The Polish Government was in London 
throughout the war after the fall of France. 
So the curt words of the communiqué after 
the 1945 Potsdam conference between Brit- 
ain, America and Russia still rankle harshly: 
“The former Polish Government in London 
no longer exists.” 

But the Government in London refused 
to evaporate. The President since 1947, Mr. 
August Zaleski, now 83, still maintains dig- 
nified status at his Embassy-like residence 
at 43, Eaton Place, 

ANNIVERSARY MESSAGE 

Every Friday his eight-man Cabinet meets 
there. Mr. Zawisza presides. 

Round the table are the Minister of De- 
fense, Gen. Stefan Dembinski, the Ministers 
of Finance, Justice, Home Affairs, Emigré 
Affairs, Information, and a Minister without 
Portfolio. 

Mr. Zaleski receives guests and holds 
receptions in the elegant cream-and-gilt 
salon, hung with paintings, where every day 
he works at his walnut-panelled desk. 

From here last month he dictated his mes- 
sage to all Poles in Britain on the anniver- 
sary of the German invasion, Over the stair- 
case hangs the Polish banner with white 
eagle which floated over the Royal Palace in 
Warsaw between the wars. 

Finance for the Government-in-exile 
comes from the “national fund’ supplied by 
contributions from Poles here and in Amer- 
ica, This makes a modest total of £20,000 
& year to pay for the activities of the unsal- 
aried Cabinet. 

Ministers have to earn their own Hving. 
Some let rooms. The Defense Minister works 
in Grosyenor House accounts department. 

The Government-in-exile declares that the 
chief purpose of its existence in the restora- 
tion of the independence, freedom and 
sovereignty of the Polish nation. It wants 
restoration of the 1939 eastern boundary, and 
maintenance of the existing western boun- 
dary on the Oder-Neisse line. 

It favours the already well-aired idea of 
a neutral zone in central Europe between 
Russia and the West, covering countries 
which lost their independence in the war— 
Estonia, Lithuania, Latvia, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary and Rumania. 

Mr. Zaleski succeeded President Rackie- 
wicz, with whom he worked throughout the 
war. As a young man he studied at the Lon- 
don School of Economics. In 1926 he be- 
came Polish Foreign Minister for six years 
and was Foreign Minister again from 1939 
to 1941, the year he came to London. 

Looking back over the years, Mr. Zaleski 
commented philosophically: “We were dis- 
appointed with the result of the war. But 
we are grateful that the British Government 
allows us to go on working here.” 


Vincent J. DiMattina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I was deeply saddened last Fri- 
day to learn of the passing of Vincent J. 
DiMattina, New York State commander 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. Vin- 
cent DiMattina was an extraordinary 
man and a good friend. He was a man 
who fought his way up from the Brook- 
lyn docks to become a community leader 
and an outstanding citizen. At the time 
of his death he was counsel to the speak- 
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er of the New York State Assembly on 
military and patriotic affairs. He will be 
missed sorely by his many colleagues and 
friends. To his widow, Mary, his par- 
ents, and all his family I extend my 
deepest sympathy and prayers. 


The 89th Congress: 1965-66 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. RUMSFELD, Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the 89th Congress, over 26,000 bills 
and resolutions have been introduced. 
More than 950 of the measures considered 
have been enacted into law, each of 
which affects the course and direction of 
our Nation. 

The following is a brief summary of my 
votes and positions on some of the meas- 
ures which have come before the Con- 
gress during the past 2 years: 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


Toward our goal of world peace and 
freedom, the 89th Congress has consid- 
ered a number of proposals. Yet, peace 
continues to elude us. 

I have supported such measures as the 
food-for-freedom program, multilateral 
loan programs such as the Asian Devel- 
opment Bank, the International Mone- 
tary Fund, and the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank, as well as the Peace 
Corps, improvements in immigration and 
nationality laws, military pay increases, 
and special mailing privileges for service- 
men in Vietnam. I sponsored a resolu- 
tion in the House condemning religious 
persecution in the Soviet Union, and a 
resolution to establish a World Food 
Commission. 

I opposed the foreign aid bills in pro- 
test against the continued failure to cor- 
rect the lack of direction, lax administra- 
tion, and wasteful practices in the pres- 
ent programs, Repeatedly, attempts to 
amend and improve the legislation were 
rejected. One bright spot was the pas- 
sage of my amendment to the 1966 for- 
eign aid authorization bill, which en- 
courages full utilization of the private 
sector in our aid programs. 

FEDERAL SPENDING—AN ABSENCE OF PRIORITIES 


In the face of serious inflationary pres- 
sures, one must weigh with special care 
each vote on appropriations and domestic 
spending programs. Each Congressman 
has the solitary and painstaking respon- 
sibility of studying and evaluating the 
merits and costs of the many measures 
considered, and of assessing the urgency 
and priority of each in the entire legis- 
lative spectrum. 

It is my conviction that this admin- 
istration must establish priorities in Fed- 
eral spending if inflationary pressures are 
to be successfully met. To date, this has 
not been done. One example of unneces- 
sary Federal spending was the request 
to approve $750,000 to build an official 
residence for the Vice President. While 
most will agree that it might be nice for 
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the Vice President to have an official 
residence, such a measure clearly has a 
low priority. f 

I voted in favor of reducing excise 
taxes in 1965 and against the adminis- 
tration bill to raise excise taxes in 1966. 
I opposed increases in the ceiling on the 
national debt, and voted “no” on the 
minimum wage bill, after modifying 
amendments were rejected, because an 
excessive increase at this time could con- 
tribute to inflation, threaten the exist- 
ence of some small businesses, and be- 
cause the minimum wage bill passed by 
the House went beyond the administra- 
tion guidelines. I voted in favor of a 
bill giving flexible authority to deal with 
interest rates where feasible in light of 
the prevailing money market, and intro- 
duced a bill to allow increased earnings 
for those receiving social security pay- 
ments. 

EDUCATION—THE TOOLS FOR TOMORROW 

The quality of our educational systems 
continues to be of prime concern to me. 
During the 89th Congress, I supported: 
Loan insurance to assist students to at- 
tend business, trade, technical, and vo- 
cational schools; assistance for colleges 
and universities; strengthening of Amer- 
ican educational resources for interna- 
tional studies and research; books for 
handicapped persons; assistance for li- 
brary construction and services; films 
for the deaf; assistance to elementary 
and secondary schools in areas affected 
by major disasters; and introduced a bill 
to correct the recent Internal Revenue 
Service ruling on teachers’ deductions for 
expenses for continuing education. 

I supported a substitute to the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary School Aid Act 
to reduce the bill down to the President's 
budget request, and when that failed, 
opposed the bill. The bill I supported, 
H.R. 6349, coupled a tax credit proposal 
with a program to help educationally de- 
prived children. Three hours before the 
vote, the President announced that any 
vote for bills in excess of the budget were, 
in fact, votes for higher taxes. I voted 
for a motion to recommit with an 
amendment to reduce the bill by $328 
million. The motion failed, and I op- 
posed the bill, 

CONSERVATION 

In the interest of conserving our na- 
tional resources and reduce air and 
water pollution, I supported measures to: 
better utilize our water resources; pro- 
vide State-Federal cooperation in solving 
water pollution problems; establish uni- 
form policies for enhancing fish, wild- 
life, and recreation in Federal water re- 
sources projects; amend the Clean Air 
Act; and for water resource development. 

I introduced a bill to authorize an in- 
centive tax credit for partial costs in- 
curred by business and industry in con- 
structing air and water pollution control 
facilities. This bill, the Pollution Con- 
trol Incentive Act of 1966, seeks to com- 
bine Government efforts with those of 
business and industry in the fight against 
Pollution. 

HEALTH AND WELFARE 

Supported: curbs on abuses in the use 
of drugs; health services for older Ameri- 
cans; extension of coverage of the Pub- 
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lic Health Services Act and the Commu- 
nity Mental Health Centers Act; exten- 
sion of health research facilities; assist- 
ance to education for the health profes- 
sions; funds for construction of medical 
library facilities; regulation of the treat- 
ment and sale of dogs and cats; and re- 
form in narcotics laws. 

Opposed: the administrations bills for 
aid to Appalachia bill, after a substitute 
bill failed; creation of a Department of 
Housing and Urban Development— 
HUD; the Economic Opportunity Act, 
and medicare. However, recognizing the 
problems in these areas, the minority 
party developed substitute approaches 
which I supported as more reasonable 
solutions than the administration bills. 
For example, on the medicare question, 
I supported a substitute approach pro- 
viding for voluntary medical insurance 
and an expanded medical and hospital 
program under Kerr-Mills. Months be- 
fore the vote on HUD, I introduced a bill 
which would have created an Office of 
Urban Affairs and Community Develop- 
ment under the President, rather than a 
new Cabinet department. I also intro- 
duced an alternative bill-to the war on 
poverty, which would have placed em- 
phasis on the VISTA and Headstart pro- 
grams, eliminated waste and political 
favoritism in the present program, and 
reduced the cost of the poverty program. 
Regrettably, each of these alternatives 
was rejected. 

GOVERN MENTAL 

Voted “Yes” on: procedures for Presi- 
dential inability and succession; assist- 
ance to States for law enforcement; 
greater public access to Government in- 
formation; establishment of a National 
Commission on Reform of Federal Crim- 
inal Laws; appropriations for the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities; 
and provision for refusing to accept ob- 
scene mail. 

Voted “No” on the reduction of silver 
content in dimes and quarters, and in- 
troduced a bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management in- 
tended to examine the application of 
systems analysis techniques to Govern- 
ment. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

After the House reduced authoriza- 
tions by $25 million, I voted in favor of 
the Urban Mass Transit Act. When 
these funds were added back in by the 
Senate, I voted against the Conference 
Report. Supported: Traffic and High- 
way Safety Acts, creation of the Federal 
Department of Transportation, the 
House version of the truth-in-packaging 
legislation, the bail reform bill, and Un- 
employment Compensation Act amend- 
ments. 

Finally, I opposed repeal of section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, supported 
reasonable civil rights legislation after 
opposing the President’s proposal to cov- 
er the individual homeowner, which was 
rejected and the bill substantially 
amended, and opposed tobacco market- 
ing quotas, the Agriculture and Food Act, 
the Sugar Act, and cotton subsidies. 

This summary covers more than 100 
of the votes which were considered in 
the 89th Congress. Complete informa- 
tion on any aspect of the work of the 
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through my Washington office, Room 241 


ore Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Results of Fourth Missouri District 
Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, during 
the summer our office mailed out ap- 
proximately 40,000 opinion polls to the 
9 counties in our Fourth Missouri Dis- 
trict. Several thousand constituents an- 
swered the poll. Approximately 15 per- 
cent of those receiving a questionnaire 
responded. I was much encouraged by 
the response because other offices say 
the average returned is lower than 15 
percent. The replies come back some- 
what slowly and I was reluctant to make 
& final tabulation until we were sure all 
were given ample time to answer the 
questionnaire. I am most grateful to 
those who took the time to let me know 
their views. 

An analysis of the returns on Vietnam 
will show that our respondents by 2 to 
i favored firmness or expansion over 
withdrawal or negotiation with the Com- 
munists. 

The unpopularly of the “war on pov- 
erty” pointed up the fact that those who 
would decrease the appropriation when 
added to those who would abolish the 
program make up a total of about 73 per- 
cent or nearly three-fourths of those an- 
swering the poll. In other words, the 
poverty program is rejected about 3 to 1. 
I: is interesting to note that on the ques- 
tion involving inflation over three- 
fourths of our people prefer reduction 
of nondefense Government spending as 
a means of controlling inflation instead 
of an increase in individual and cor- 
Porate taxes. 

Many interesting replies were received 
and handwritten notes added to the 
questionnaire card on the question of 
Federal safety standards for automo- 
biles. 

While these standards were approved 
by a margin of 3 to 1, the most common 
and oft-repeated comment was the belief 
of our people that most motor vehicle 
accidents today are not caused by the 
“nut on the wheel but by the nut behind 
the wheel.” 

The results as tabulated were as fol- 
low: 

POVERTY PROGRAM 

In fiscal year 1966, $1.5 billion was al- 
located to the War on Poverty. In fiscal year 
1967, do you favor— 

1, Increasing the a - 
cent. s ee EAD 

Z. Appropriating an equal amount, 22.3 
percent. ~ 
ats Decreasing the appropriation, 30.5 per- 


4. Abolishing the program, 43 percent. 
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INFLATION 

To halt inflation, do you favor— 

1. Reduction of non-defense government 
spending, 75.9 percent. 

2. An increase in personal and corporate 
taxes, 43 percent. 

3. A combination of reduced spending and 
tax increases, 19.8 percent. 

VIETNAM 

Do you favor— 

1. Standing firm in Vietnam until aggres- 
sion is repelled, internal security is estab- 
lished and free elections are held there, 42.8 
percent. 

2. Expanding the war to seek military 
victory, 23.3 percent. 

3. Withdraw our armed forces, 18 percent. 

4. Negotiations with the Viet Cong and 
North Vietnamese Communists, 15.9 percent. 

OTHERS 

1. Should additional tax deductions be al- 
lowed parents of college students? Yes, 56.2 
percent; no 43.8 percent. 

2. Do you believe Federal safety standards 
for automobiles should be established by 
law? Yes, 65 percent; no 35 percent. 

k 


W 
Something Good in the Job Corps 
; EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


* OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 29, 1966 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
October 5, 1966, the Chicago Tribune 
carried an editorial commenting the suc- 
cess of the Gary Job Corps Training 
Center at San Marcos, Tex. The edi- 
torial was based on conclusions in an 
article written by one of the Tribune's 
top writers, Mr. Chesly Manly, in the 
Texas Job Corps Center. 

The Chicago Tribune has been very 
critical of many aspects of the poverty 
program, and I would say by pointing out 
the weaknesses of the program, the 
Tribune has performed a valuable public 
service by showing the OEO how to im- 
prove the poverty program. 

It is most encouraging to see a re- 
spectable newspaper like the Chicago 
Tribune refiect the highest degree of fair 
play by not only exposing the bad part 
of the poverty program but also praising 
the successful parts of this program. 

I trust we can all agree the Chicago 
Tribune renders a significant public 


service through this kind of fairness in 


its reporting. 

The Chicago Tribune's kind words 
about the Texas Job Corps project are 
really a tribute to the growing effective- 
ness and success of the Job Corps in the 
war on poverty. 

I am inclined to agree with the Chi- 
cago Tribune that much more work re- 
mains to be done to make the poverty 
program a truly effective instrument 
against poverty. But while the main 
focus of the report was on the progress 
in the Gary Center in Texas, I am sure 
that to a large degree the same com- 
ments can be made about several other 
centers, such as parks in California, in 
New Jersey, in Oregon, as well as many 
Job Corps women’s centers and dozens 
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of other projects located in Chicago it- 
self. The Chicago Tribune editorial fol- 
lows: 

From the Chicago Tribune, Oct. 5, 1966] 

SOMETHING GOOD In THE JOB CORPS 

Chesly Manly’s report Sunday on the Gary 
job corps training center at San Marcos, 
Tex., demonstrated that the “war on pov- 
erty” has chalked up some successes. Mr. 
Manly found that the center is doing a good 
job training school dropouts for placement 
in crafts and industries. It has also suc- 
ceeded in teaching a good portion of those 
enrolled how to read. 

The cost of one year's training for each 
corpsman is $4,700, which is more than the 
yearly cost of an Ivy league education, but 
well below the cost in seven other job 
centers, some of which have spent as much 
as $9,000 on a year's training. 

Mr. Manly observed that colleges do not 
take school dropouts and that the cost of 
supporting a young man undergoing train- 
ing is far less than the cost of supporting 
unemployed dropouts on welfare. There 
are more than one million young men in 
this category, and it could cost 100 billion 
dollars—$100,000 for each dropout—to sup- 
port them on welfare for the rest of their 
lives. This cost would be enlarged by the 
dependent children born to them. 

Mr. Manly found the center doing a con- 
structive Job of social salvage. Only about 
2 or 3 percent of those reporting cannot 
be trained for anything but common labor. 
Some 25 percent of all trainees either drop 
out or are sent home for misconduct. 

The center has been successful in placing 
its products in useful jobs at good pay. It 
receives more help-wanted requests than it 
can fill and offers training in 37 occupa- 
tions, among them automotive repair, weld- 
ing, and heavy equipment operation. 

While The Tribune has been skeptical 
of some manifestations of the “war on 
poverty” and has been critical of waste 
and corruption in parts of the program, we 
are glad that our reporter has been able 
t find and acknowledge an experiment 
which is generally successful. We will con- 
tinue to report the good side of the admin- 
istratlon's efforts in social engineering 
wherever we have the opportunity. 


Humphrey: “Space Program Is Here To 
Stay” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 10, 1966 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, the ever- 
increasing complexity of our society as a 
result of tremendous progress in science 
and technology has placed heavy bur- 
dens upon the political leadership of the 
United States. It has demanded supe- 
rior intellectual abilities in order to un- 
derstand and then interpret that prog- 
ress, epitomized by the national space 
program, in terms significant to the 
growth and development of the Ameri- 
can people. 

In 1962, Vice President HUBERT H. 
Humpnrey assumed the chairmanship of 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Council. This is the organization respon- 
sible for advising the President on Gov- 
ernment policy in achieving our objec- 
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tives in the exploration of space. In 
2 short years, through diligent study, 
consultations with NASA administrators 
and responsible congressional commit- 
tees, and through trips to our space in- 
stallations across the country, he has 
developed an extraordinary grasp and 
understanding of an extremely compli- 
cated technology. Thus we have in both 
President Johnson, a principal architect 
of the National Space Act of 1958 and 
former chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sci- 
ences, and in Vice President HUMPHREY, 
leaders of the Nation who are broadly 
knowledgeable of the space perogram. 

Recently, the Vice President was in- 
terviewed by a representative of the ma- 
gazine, Technology Week, in which he 
clearly demonstrated the active role he 
is playing in establishing the future 
goals of the United States in the explo- 
ration of space. I think that the Mem- 
bers of the House will benefit greatly by 
reading that interview, which I now place 
into the RECORD: 

HUMPHREY: “SPACE PROGRAM Is Here To 

Srax“ 

Vice President Huserr H. HUMPHREY as 
chairman of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Council is the Administration’s top 
spokesman on the nation’s space program. 
Since assuming the post last year, the Vice 
President has shown an Increasingly active 
interest in space affairs. 

Through visits to Cape Kennedy and other 
space centers, he has made a determined ef- 
fort to become as closely acquainted as pos- 
sible with the objectives, requirements and 
hardware of both the manned and unmanned 
projects of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 

An indication of Mr. HUMPHREY'S thorough 
approach to his Job as NASC chairman is the 
fact that, although Technology Week re- 
quested this interview with the Vice Presi- 
dent shortly after his election, he declined 
to state his views on the space program for 
the record until he had become more familiar 
with it. His replies below make it evident 
that he has now mastered many of the 
subtleties of a difficult subject. 

It is significant that the Administration 
has at this time chosen to state its views 
on post-Apollo planning. With the industry 
concerned over the manufacturing decline in 
the Apollo program, there has been criticism 
in Congress and in the press of the lack of 
White House action on a follow-on program. 
Mr. HUMPHREY makes it clear that the Ad- 
ministration has plans for a very active post- 
Apollo schedule and that the question is 
more one of timing. 

Q. The Administration has been under 
pressure to take action now on long-leadtime 
programs which will follow Project Apollo. 
What is your position on this? What space 
activities should we undertake after the ini- 
tial lunar landing and when should these 
projects get under way? 

A. With so many other major require- 
ments both at home and abroad, it is difficult 
to put a time schedule on what comes next, 
but I would say with confidence: (a) the 
space program will keep going and the coun- 
try will keep benefitting from it year after 
year; (b) we will not only land on the Moon, 
we will explore it; (e) we will go out and 
learn more about the planets and the possi- 
bility of some kind of life there; (d) we will 
expand our Earth-orbiting capability, both 
manned and unmanned; and (e) we will de- 
velop spacecraft somewhat like aircraft, so 
that they can maneuver, land at airports and 
be re-used. I would expect that this would 
include space rescue and in-space mainte- 
ance capability. 
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Q. Both the Saturn launch vehicle and 
Apollo spacecraft programs appear to be go- 
ing extremely well. Is the U.S. program for 
a manned lunar landing ahead of schedule? 

A. As I understand it, we are on schedule 
right now, which means that we should get 
to the Moon successfully in 1969 if every- 
thing goes well. This is in accord with the 
Program which was recommended in 1961 by 
Vice President Johnson and announced by 
President Kennedy. 


7 NO LUNAR LEAD JUSTIFYING COMPLACENCY 


Q. Will we beat the Russians to the Moon? 

A. We do not know the detalls of their 
Schedule, so we cannot say for sure who will 
get there first. Ihave great confidence, how- 
ever, and hence hope we do. At the present 
Stage of manned spaceflights, we are a bit 
ahead of the USSR in flying time (3 to 1), 
in extravehicular activity, In rendezvousing, 
and in docking. These are all experiences 
which are necessary before launching a trip 
to the Moon, 

Q. Who, then, is ahead in the space race? 

A. At this point in time, we do not have 
a lead sufficlent to justify complacency on 
our part. So far, we have successfully 
launched more than twice as many space- 
crafts as the Soviets; we have been more 
Successful although less active in lunar and 
interplanetary exploration; we have had more 
than three times as much manned flight, 
Plus rendezvousing, docking, and space 
maneuvering; we have operational naviga- 
tion, weather, and communications systems 
While the USSR is primarily in the develop- 
mental stage in such activities; and we have 
done much to overcome the Soviet’s big pro- 
Pulsion lead. They on the other hand have 
shown a remarkably vigorous space program 
in which they have launched more weight 
than we have and to which they have de- 
voted a bigger percentage of their gross na- 
tional product. 

Q. Do you believe that future manned ex- 
Ploration of the planets should be a coopera- 
tive international venture or should the U.S. 
continue to carry out a manned space pro- 
gram separately from the Soviet Union and 
other nations? 

A. First of all, I want to emphasize the im- 
portant role international space cooperation 
has now and will increasingly have in the 
future, I believe it opens up a wealth of 
Potential for peace—a real opportunity to 
substitute technological cooperation for un- 
friendly relations between nations. Second, 
the President has already proposed coopera- 
tive ventures in unmanned space explora- 
tion, and I would think that cooperation in 
Manned ventures would be a logical exten- 
sion of such a policy. I call to your atten- 
tion the fact that our Mercury, Gemini, and 
Apollo programs all include cooperation be- 
tween nations, particularly as regards track- 
ing facilities and other support activities. 
The fact that there is not now a greater 
degree of cooperation with the Soviet Union 
is not due to disinterest on our part. 

TREND IS TOWARD MORE SPENDING 

Q. Do you think U.S. space budgets will go 
up or down during the coming years? 

A. It is not possible to predict anything 
definite as to what the budget will be in any 
given year. However, I believe the trend will 
be upward just as will the trend of our na- 
tional income. Iam an optimist on both. I 
do not say the space budget will go up every 
year; it is the over-all trend that counts. 
You take it for granted that the space pro- 
gram is here to stay and we can be thankful 
for that. 

Q. What has the total cost of the U.S. space 
program been so far? 

A. From the time we put our first space- 
craft into orbit (1958) to the present, we 
have spent about $30 billion by all agencies 
with space responsibilities. This amounts to 
about 31 cents per week per capita. This is 
a sizable investment and we expect an in- 
creasing return in benefits from it. 
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SPACE PROGRAM AIDS SOCIAL PROGRESS 


Q. Do the large sums spent on the space 
program interfere with such needs as medical 
research, educational improvements, and bet- 
ter housing? 

A. No. On the contrary, the space pro- 
gram helps with the solution of those prob- 
lems through its vital effect on the gross na- 
tional produce, on employment, on the crea- 
tion of new products, and on the 
development of systems for solving many of 
our social problems. Also, the space pro- 
gram, through its international cooperation 
elements, helps contribute toward world 
peace.. I would say we are in a better posi- 
tion to make economic, social, and medical 
progress with than without the space 

rogram, 
z Q. Do we give out enough information 
about our space program? 

A. I am very much impressed with the 
large amount of very useful factual infor- 
mation made available by NASA regarding 
the agency's various launches. NASA in- 
vites people from all around the world to 
see the launches and distributes a great 
deal of information regarding all aspects 
of its program. In addition, USIA does a 
good positive job in keeping people informed 
around the world. Our own public is very 
comprehensively informed through television, 
radio, newspapers and magazines. Media 
coverage is outstanding. I am emphatically 
in favor of making available the facts about 
our space program up to the point where 
it would not interfere with national se- 
curity. 

Q. Historically NASA grew from an aero- 
natic organization to any agency which today 
plays a role in both aeronautics and space. 
Might NASA someday be reorganized to the 
point where it would be involved in other 
areas of advanced technology, such as, for 
example, oceanography? 

A. NASA has a very large area of responsi- 
bility, as it spearheads the most complex 
technological venture this country has ever 
undertaken. The agency has grown fast 
and has enough to do without adding to it 
at the present time. Moreover, I expect a 
continuing growth in research and develop- 
ment in both aeronautits and space. I can- 
not predict whether NASA might devote 
some of its many skills and vast experience 
to other fields, but based on the record one 
would expect it to do a good job if it were 
given such additional responsibilities, 

Q. Do you foresee any possibility of a 
merger between the Air Force Manned Orbit- 
ing Laboratory program and some of NASA's 
Earth-orbital projects in the Apollo Appli- 
cations Program? 

A. There already exists a high degree of 

tion between the Air Force and NASA 
in the MOL program, and I expect it will 
continue. However, I have no reason to pre- 
dict an actual merger of the MOL research 
and development effort with any of NASA's 
manned projects. 


Commissioner Howe and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 6, 1966 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, a week 
ago while we in the Rules Committee 
were discussing with Commissioner Howe 
the operations of his Department, an 
editorial appeared in the Knoxville, 
Tenn., Journal appraising the situation 
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in the Department of Education, and 
under unanimous consent, I include it at 
this point in the RECORD: 


Par For CAPITAL WONDERLAND 


Last week Harold Howe II, commissioner 
of education in the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, gave members of 
Congress a good shaking up. This is to say it 
would have been a good shaking up if mem- 
bers did not already have enough problems 
and complexities on their hands with an 
election coming up in November, 

Testifying before the House Rules Commit- 
tee, Commissioner Howe let it be known that, 
while his agency would not think of exerting 
any pressure upon school systems to employ, 
for example, such experience as busing chil- 
dren from one school to another as a means 
of achieving school integration, his idea is 
simply to provide federal funds to subsidize 
his plan for abolishing the neighborhood 
schools. In other words, school systems 
which fall to follow the suggestions of the 
commissioner would simply not have at their 
disposal the funds which other systems more 
amenable to federal suggestions would 
receive. 

In the wonderland of Washington the dis- 
tinction which the commissioner makes as 
between eschewing the application of pres- 
sure but at the same time pouring out funds 
only for school systems which completely 
conform to Washington plans is par for the 
course. 

President Johnson is apparently in sup- 
port of Commissioner Howe's blueprint, since 
this year he approved a special $5,000,000 
education desegregation fund, a figure which 
Commissioner Howe hopes to have increased 
ero ae for the fiscal year starting next 

Commissioner Howe espouses the aim of a 
Proposal of Sen. Tep KENNEDY, of Massachu- 
setts, to introduce into legislation the con- 
cept that not only outright segregation but 
mere racial unbalance in schooling is bad. 

Neither Senator Kennepy nor Commis- 
sioner Howe has undertaken to explain how, 
even if the neighborhood school should be 
abandoned as an institution in public edu- 
cation, it would be possible to achieve racial 
balance in all schools in a country where 
about 90 percent of the children are of one 
race and 10 percent of another. 

If Commissioner Howe gets the additional 
money he feels is needed, it would be used 
to support such innovations as these: 

Educational plazas. These would group 
scattered school facilities into centers draw- 
ing students from disparate neighborhoods. 
East Orange, N.J., is a pace-setter in this 
sort of thinking. That medium-sized city 
(population: 100,000) proposes to “phase out 
all neighborhood schools,“ replacing them 
with a single, central complex to provide a 
common educational experience for children 
and youth from all sections of the city—rich 
and poor, Negro and white.” Larger cities 
undoubtedly would require several educa- 
tional plazas. 

Supplementary centers. These would 
group high-quality, model schools, specializ- 
ing in certain subject matter or in certain 
teaching techniques or in both, in strategic 
locations to attract a heterogeneous student 
body. For example, Mt. Vernon, N.Y., divided 
into a Negro south side and a white north 
side, wants to establish a model “children’s 
academy,” offering the newest educational 
methods near the residential color line to 
promote school integration. 

Teacher-pupil exchanges. These would in- 
volve busing of students or teachers or both 
to different schools within a city, or between 
city and suburb. This fall Hartford, Conn., 
will ship a group of “deprived” children to 
schools in five neighboring suburbs, 

A move that Alexander J. Plante, the state 
education official who conceived the experi- 
ment, declares is imperative “to break the 
isolation” of Hartford's Negro ghetto. 
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Tolling the bell for abandonment of the 
neighborhood school system has raised a 
ruckus in Congress itself and not only among 
Southern members. It seems predictable 
that there will be similar and even more 
vigorous reactions among the people out- 
side of Washington. 

Some Americans, at least, are likely to feel 
that the obsession of Commissioner Howe and 
others in the HEW hierarchy with desegrega- 
tion could in the coming few generations 
cause substantial deterioration in public 
educational standards where both white and 
Negro pupils are concerned. 


Here Comes That Man Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cent criticism of the administration's 
pronouncements on the status of the war 
in Vietnam has been based in part on the 
statements which have been made by 
Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara 
upon his return from his seven fact- 
gathering trips to Vietnam. 

More often than not, the Secretary's 
assessments of the situation in Vietnam 
have proved to be less than accurate. 

Regrettably, because of Mr. Mc- 
Namara’s erroneous assessments on 
several occasions in the past, the Amer- 
ican people are not now likely to take his 
words too seriously. 

I offer for the Record an editorial on 
this subject of credibility from the 
Chicago Tribune of October 10, 1966: 
From the Chicago (Il.) Tribune, Oct. 10, 

1966] 
Here Comes THAT Man AGAIN 

It’s time again for American fighting men 
in South Viet Nam to batten down their 
hatches. Not for protection against the 
coming monsoon rains or a tropical typhoon, 
but Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNa- 
mara is again among them—reason enough 
to hoist the black-and-red hurricane warn- 
ing flag. 

For McNamara’s visits to the battle area 
have had a way of stirring up their own 
storms. If he returns home full of opti- 
mism, ready to recall the troops for a vic- 
tory parade, that’s when the Viet Cong or 
the North Vietnamese Communists score 
their biggest success. A McNamara admis- 
sion, on the other hand, that the war is go- 
ing poorly for our side is usually enough to 
touch off news of a big allied victory, while 
a McNamara report that Viet Nam needs no 
more Americans sets draft boards to scrap- 
ing the barrel for more young men for war 
duty. 

The McNamara record, as disclosed thru 
seven visits to South Viet Nam and 15 war 
strategy meetings in Hawaii since 1962, af- 


fords a certain morbid fascination for the 


collector of disaster phenomena. U.S. News 
and World Report put it together for a re- 
port on “McNamara's War“ after his 15th 
visit to Hawail in July, 

On his first visit to South Viet Nam in 
May, 1962, McNamara told newsmen, “There 
is no plan for introducing combat forces 
into South Viet Nam” or making a big boost 
in American military assistance. The United 
States training mission then numbered 
about 16,000 men. 
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McNamara’s second visit in September, 
1963, found the secretary saying the South 
Vietnamese position was getting “better and 
better,” so much so that the White House 
reported McNamara believed the major part 
of the United States military task could be 
completed by the end of 1965. His plan was 
to start pulling troops out in December. 

His third visit, in that December of 1963, 
found McNamara “optimistic as to the prog- 
ress that can be made in the coming year,” 
but produced no more talk of bringing the 
boys home. By March, 1964, after his fourth 
visit, McNamara was certain that the situ- 
ation “can be significantly improved in the 
coming months.” It wasn't. 

By his fifth visit, in May, 1964, the realities 
of war had begun to color the McNamara 
view. He still talked about the “excellent 
progress” being made against the Viet Cong 
guerrillas, but this time he told a news con- 
ference it might be necessary to send more 
troops to Viet Nam, “but only to expand the 
training.” 

Four months later, on Aug. 5, United 
States planes bombed naval bases in North 
Viet Nam and attacked Red PT boats in the 
Gulf of Tonkin. It wasn’t until Feb. 7, 
1965, however, that American carrier and 
land-based planes started bombing raids on 
North Viet Nam. 

By then it was obvious even to McNamara 
that the war was not being won. He told 
the House armed services committee that the 
United States had no choice but to remain 
in Viet Nam and help defeat the Viet Cong. 
The first of what was to be hundreds of 
thousands of troops were dispatched to bat- 
tle, and bombing of the north was stepped 
up. 
On July 20, 1965, on his sixth fact-finding 
trip, McNamara reported that the military 
situation had deteriorated, despite a mas- 
sive Infusion of United States forces. Four 
months later he again was optimistic. Dur- 
ing his seventh visit Noy. 28-29, 1965, Mc- 
Namara was quoted as saying, “We have 
stopped losing the war.” 

That was nearly a year ago. Since then 
the troop build-up in South Viet Nam has 
passed the 300,000 mark. American war 
planes have finally bombed petroleum 
storage areas in North Viet Nam. But, 
despite the bombings, Ho Chi Minh con- 
tinues to send more and more trained regular 
troops and their supplies south across the 
border into MeNamara's war.” 

Last July, at his 15th and last war strategy 
conference in Hawaii, McNamara was again 
on the upbeat, altho American battlefield 
deaths were near 5,000. This time he was 
again “cautiously optimistic” about the war. 

Since then, in hard fighting on the ground, 
American casualties have continued to 
mount. Battle deaths have long since passed 
the 5,000 mark, The troops have fought suc- 
cessful battles, but the Communists still 
come on and the end of the war remains a 
flickering vision in the unknown future. It 
was time for another visit by Mr. McNamara. 


Hawaii’s Aloha Serves R. & R. Wife, Too 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
overwhelming success of Hawaii as a rest 
and recreation center for our Armed 
Forces in Vietnam is largely due to the 
warm Aloha of the people of Hawaii. 
That this famous Hawaiian hospitality 
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was extended not only to the servicemen 
but also to their wives who have chosen 
to meet their husbands in Hawaii was re- 
vealed in a recent letter from a grateful 
service wife. 

Mrs. Herbert MeGruder of Santa Ana, 
Calif., wrote a letter to the Honolulu Ad- 
vertiser thanking all the “good people” 
who have made her husband, M. Sgt. 
H. G. McGruder, U.S. Marine Corps, and 
her 5 R. & R. days with him in Hawaii 
so Memorable and outstanding. 

I am pleased to submit Mrs. MeGru- 
der's letter for inclusion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record. It appeared in the Sep- 
tember 19, 1966, issue of the Honolulu 
Advestiser: 

THANKS FROM AN R. & R. WIFE 

I bave just returned from. spending five 
wonderful R & R days in Honolulu with my 
husband (ist Sgt. H. G. McGruder, USMC). 

I want to publicly thank Jim Fox, Sam 
Pisk, and some other fine gentlemen I didn't 
meet personally, for their efforts on our be- 
half. The people of Honolulu deserve much 
credit for the fine way they receive our 
servicemen in their city. 

We have nothing but praise for all of you 
good people. The Marine Corps has a word 
used for fine things—"Outstanding.” It de- 
scribes our feelings for everyone we can- 
tacted, from the Army at Fort DeRussy, to 
all the people we met. Keep up the good 
work! 

Mrs. HERBERT McGruver. 

Santa ANA, CALIF, 


— —:ĩZ —y. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
1 credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


Clean Air: A Challenge to Coal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 12, 1966 


Mr. KUPFERMAN,. Mr. Speaker, on 
October 4, I submitted to the Federal 
Power Commission my statement in con- 
nection with an application for a certifi- 
cate of convenience and necessity by 
Consolidated Edison to allow it to obtain 
additional natural gas for fuel purposes 
in New York City. 


My statement in this connection and 
my analysis of the need to prevent air 
pollution is set forth in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record of October 5, at page 
24354. 


In my statement I referred to the work 
being done to obtain natural gas from 
coal. 

I am happy to note that W. Donham 
Crawford, vice president of Condolidated 
Edison Co., of New York, Inc., in an ad- 
dress on June 21, before the annual 
convention of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation in Washington, D.C., urged fur- 
ther research to accomplish this end. 

Mr, Crawford's address follows and I 
commend it to my colleagues: 

CLEAN ATR: A CHALLENGE TO COAL 
(Remarks by W. Donham Crawford, vice 
president Consolidated Edison Co., of New 

York, Inc.) 

It is indeed a privilege to have the oppor- 
tunity to address your convention on the 
subject of air pollution. This is an im- 
posing assignment, for I believe that along 
with rising costs and competition from nu- 
clear power, what to do about air pollution 
is one of the most serious problems facing the 
coal industry today. 

Because of the urgency of the problem and 
the compelling need for prompt solutions, 
I feel that I must speak quite frankly. If 
some of my remarks are unpalatable to you, 
I can only say that they are intended not to 
be critical, but to be helpful. From the ex- 
tensive history of my Company as a major 
consumer of coal and from my membership 
on the General Technical Advisory Commit- 
tee of the Office of Coal Research, I am able 
to recognize numerous familiar faces in the 
audience. My hope is that I will still have 
as many friends among you when I step 
down as I think I had when I came in. 

The coal industry has long been a bulwark 
of the nation’s strength and growth. Tour 
contributions to our country's well being 
are too numerous and too well known to you 
to warrant my reciting them here. From 
coal has come the energy to warm us and to 
cool us; to light our homes, our highways, 
and places of business; to cook and refriger- 
ate our foods; to wash and dry our clothing; 
nnd to spin the machinery of commerce and 
industry of history's greatest nation. Since 
the time of Edison's Pearl Street Station in 
New York, coal and the utility industry have 
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shared the privilege of bringing this kind of 
electrical life to our society. Together we 
have helped that society to grow into the 
magnificent specimen of modern living that 
itis today. 

Now, however, a new dimension has been 
added to the use of coal—the demand that 
it be burned essentially without adding to 
contaminants in the atmosphere. Unless 
some way is found to reduce stack emissions 
from burning coal to insignificance, it is 
conceivable that coal could be legislated out 
of business in some areas due to inability to 
meet stringent air pollution code provisions 
at a competitive price. 

In a case currently pending before the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, your industry com- 
plained that “the zeal for clean air is reach- 
ing hysterical and hypochondriacal propor- 
tions.” I am inclined to think that this well 
turned phrase exaggerates the situation 
somewhat, Be that as it may, the public de- 
mand for clean air can be disregarded only 
at our peril. From the federal government 
to garden and sports clubs, from coast to 
coast, and from north to south, air pollution 
has become the subject of lively discussion 
and activity. It is part of an apparent na- 
tional reappraisal of the larger use of our 
environmental resources—our land, our wa- 
ter, and our air. 

At the heart of this reappraisal are several 
significant developments that have recently 
stirred public attention: the Clean Air Act 
of 1965, brought about largely through the 
efforts of Senator Musxir of Maine and his 
Subcommittee on Air and Water Pollution; 
the White House Conference on Natural 
Beauty; the President's Message to Congress 
on Natural Beauty; the First Lady's activities 
in behalf of Keeping America Beautiful; air 
and water pollution abatement conferences 
held under sponsorship of the Public Health 
Service; and the many major industrial, en- 
gineering, and medical society meetings and 
conferences that have devoted their programs 
to environmental problems. 

To our newspapers and national maga- 
zines—and through them, to us—has come a 
deluge of reports and articles indicating a 
spreading sense of urgency that something 
must be done immediately to bring about 
improved control over, if you will, our effluent 
society. 

Against this background, many of the air 
pollution control measures that government, 
industry, business, and our communities 
have instituted and improved upon over the 
years have become inadequate in the eyes of 
an alarmed public. Air pollution has become 
an emotionally charged issue in which the 
public and its elected representatives seem 
to care little about costs. There is no pa- 
tience with precise definitions of “clean air,” 
or for that matter “dirty air.” Nor is there 
interest in a recounting of our accomplish- 


ments with respect to high efficiency dust 


collectors, cleaning of coal at the mines, 
modern combustion practices, and the like. 
Most of you are probably aware of the 
studies and investigations of air pollution 
control which have been taking place in New 
York City for the past year and a half. Late 
in 1964 the City Council constituted a Spe- 
cial Committee to Investigate Air Pollution. 
The Committee's activities covered a broad 
spectrum, including field trips, consultations, 
inspections, meetings and interviews in search 
of pertinent expertise and data, In June 
1965 the Committee's Interim Technical Re- 
port on Air Pollution in New York City was 
published, and in December 1965 the final 


report entitled “A Blueprint for Cleaner Alr” 
was issued, I commend those documents to 
your reading list if you have not already seen 
them. Implementing legislation was intro- 
duced in the City Council in February of this 
year. Public hearings were held in March, 
at which testimony was given by represent- 
atives of the coal industry and of Consoli- 
dated Edison. 

Meanwhile, after his election in November 
1965, Mayor Lindsay appointed a Task Force 
on Air Pollution Control, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Norman Cousins, Editor of the 
Saturday Review, to advise him on the sub- 
ject. The Task Force worked vigorously for 
a period of several months end submitted its 
report to the Mayor in May 1966. We, of 
course, met with the Task Force, as did your 
spokesmen. 

Despite recognition of progres made over 
the years by the coal industry, by the utili- 
ties, and by equipment manufacturers, and 
with full knowledge that air contaminants 
from electric generating stations represent 
only a minor fraction of the totality of air 
pollution in the City, the net result of these 
studies was enactment last monh of what 
has been called the most stringent air pollu- 
tion control law in the country. In short, 
the conclusion was that much more must be 
done. and it must be done qluckly. 

Last year Consolidated Edison consumed 
5% million tons of coal, representing 40% of 
the kilowatthours generated on our system. 
The provisions of the new law which most 
directly affect our use of coal, and therefore 
your industry, are as follows: 

(1) Three years from now, Consolidated 
Edison will not be permitted to burn coal 
unless our equipment has, in the words of 
the law, “control apparatus professionally 
certified as capable of continuously prevent- 
ing the emission of at least 99% of all solid 
particulate matter that would otherwise be 
emitted.” 

(2) Consolidated Edison will not be per- 
mitted to purchase coal which contains more 
than the following percentages of sulfur by 
weight: beginning in January 1967 and for 
a period of two years and four months there- 
after, 2.2%; for the following two years, 
2.0%; and thereafter—in other words, five 
years from now—1.0%. The same suifur 
content restrictions, incidentally, apply to 
the use of residual fuel oil. 

Our newer units, including the one mil- 
lion kilowatt Ravenswood No. 3, soon to be 
adapted for coal burning, and the 500,000 
kilowatt Arthur Kill No. 3, which is under 
construction, will meet the standard of 99% 
precipitator efficiency. By either upgrading 
the other precipitators or by utilization of 
or conversion to other fuels, we expect that 
the remainder of our capacity will meet the 
requirements. 

As for sulfur content, by working closely 
with you, we have been able to reduce the 
average sulfur content of coal burned in 
our stations over the past five years from 2.13 
to 1.58 per cent. To reduce sulfur content 
to a maximum of 1% in five years can be ac- 
complished, but obviously not at the same 
prive levels as heretofore. Thus, the com- 
petitive position of coal will be impaired. 

When I mentioned conversion to other 
fuels a moment ago, I couldn't help noticing 
an anticipated change of expression on a few 
faces. Under the standards of this new bill, 
coal simply cannot be burned “cleanly” in 
some of the older stations in New York City. 
At these stations, lack of space or other over- 
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riding considerations make it impossible or 
impractical to upgrade our existing dust 
collectors, The alternatives are obvious: 
shut down the station or convert to another 
fuel. At present, due primarily to delays in 
obtaining approval for our proposed Corn- 
wall pumped storage hydro-electric project, 
Consolidated Edison is in no position to shut 
down any of its equipment. This leaves open 
only one avenue—conversion. 

This leads me to sugest to you a departure 
from your policy of opposition to utility ap- 
plications for natural gas to be used as boiler 
fuel. Your industry has been ably repre- 
sented in such cases before the Federal Pow- 
er Commission, and although I have not at- 
tempted to add up all the wins and losses, 
I assume that this course of action has pro- 
vided meaningful results to you. There may 
well be future natural gas cases of a funda- 
mental nature wherein the basic interests 
of the coal industry should be protected, but 
I wonder if the time has not come to be more 
discriminating in selecting the type of ap- 
plication you oppose, 

Where natural gas is being sought to con- 
trol air pollution, I would suggest that your 
industry refrain from routine, automatic op- 
position to the proposed service and care- 
fully evaluate the proposal. If it should ap- 
pear that there is in fact an air pollution 
problem that could be best resolved by the 
vse of natural gas, I believe the coal indus- 
try would strengthen its position and re- 
ceive more respectful attention in all pro- 
ceedings if it did not oppose the particular 
application. The type of case I have in mind 
could, for example, involve the proposed use 
of natural gas in an old, inefficient generating 
station located in a densely populated area 
where adequate control of stack emissions 
when using coal would be difficult if not im- 
possible. On the other hand, in those cases 
where you feel vigorous opposition is merited. 
the introduction of evidence through com- 
petent witnesses showing economically feas- 
ible alternative solutions which would per- 
mit the use of coal would, I am sure, prove 
more helpful to the Commission and to your 
industry than purely negative opposition ex- 
pressed in cross-examination and in briefs. 

With regard to air pollution in New York 
City, your industry was in an awkward posi- 
tion earlier this year. Consideration was 
apparently being given in the City to out- 
lawing coal completely as a part of the pro- 
gram for cleaner air. At Consolidated Edi- 
son's meeting with the Task Force on Air 
Pollution Control, one of our prime objectives 
was to try to assure that such a step would 
not be taken by explaining the facts sur- 
rounding our utilization of coal. My impres- 
sion is that coal spokesmen also asked for 
understanding on the part of the Task Force 
as to the many benefits of coal usage in 
utility boilers. Concurrently, however, the 
coal industry was actively opposing a Con- 
solidated Edison application for natural gas 
amounting to only 5% of the Company's to- 
tal boiler fuel needs—an application which 
the Mayor and the Task Force were support- 
ing on the basis of improving the quality of 
the City’s air. It would hardly be surprising 
if the Mayor and the Task Force were to 
conclude from this episode that coal's posi- 
tion was perplexing, and this is the context 
in which I suggest that you consider re- 
examining your policy, 

That any serious thought was given to the 
possibility of outlawing coal usage Indicates 
to me that public officials, and for that mat- 
ter the public itself, may not be aware of the 
great strides made in recent years to make 
coal a clean fuel. Your industry has good 
reason to be proud of its accomplishments in 
this respect, but the message of your achieve- 
ments evidently has elther not been heard 
or has not been understood. I am not un- 
mindful of the difficulty of improving public 
understanding of a particular problem or 
condition, Nevertheless, the present sit- 
uation may suggest to you that a more com- 
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prehensive public relations effort is needed, 
encompassing, perhaps, periodic meetings 
with civic groups and officials to report on 
your continuing progress. 

The coal industry has done a commendable 
job in pursuing broadly-based research and 
development in air pollution, and the recent 
acceleration of this effort is most appropriate. 
The problem is too all encompassing, and 
the possible result of failure to arrive at a 
satisfactory solution too unacceptable, to per- 
mit anything but a comprehensive effort by 
all concerned—the coal companies, the utili- 
ties, the railroads and the manufacturers. 
Any promising idea that comes to light 
must be thoroughly investigated, and neces- 
sary funds must be forthcoming. 

The targets are well known to you, and 
you are fortunate to have men of the calibre 
of Jim Garvey and his associates at Bitum- 
inous Coal Research to provide technical 
leadership. Some method must be developed 
50 that coal can meet low sulfur restrictions 
while retaining its competitive position. 
This could be done by decreasing the sulfur 
content of fuel, but perhaps a more promis- 
ing approach is to limit the sulfur content 
of the stack gases. What is needed first is 
a device capable of continuously and reliably 
measuring, monitoring, and recording stack 
gas contituents. Such a device, together 
with an economic technique for removing 
sulfur from stack gases, could produce effiu- 
ent concentrations which would not exceed 
those resulting from the use of coals comply- 
ing with the rigorous sulfur content restric- 
tions of the new law. This would be con- 
sistent with the legislation and would pro- 
vide greater flexibility in acceptable fuel 
Specifications. In turn, this could mean 
lower fuel costs and broader marketability for 
coal, 

Another problem that deserves attention 
is the upgrading of dust collectors and elec- 
trostatic precipitators to qualify under 
stricter code provisions. It may not be possi- 
ble at some older stations to improve this 
equipment sufficiently, but there are un- 
doubtedly many units which are not far be- 
low tolerances and which could be made to 
conform, thus saving markets for coal. The 
equipment manufacturers will naturally be 
looked to for guidance in this area. 

The coal industry has a reputation for its 
ability to overcome adversity and to meet 
and solve difficult problems. The new 
climate surrounding air pollution control 
represents a formidable obstacle to the con- 
tinued vitality of your industry, and it must 
be as such. The pattern which 
has evolved in New York City cannot be 
viewed as an isolated, unfortunate happen- 
stance. In all likelihood it represents a 
harbinger of things to come—first in other 
large cities and subsequently in less con- 


gested areas. A trend has been established. 


Clean air is clearly a challenge to coal and 
your best efforts will be required to cope with 
this new threat to the future well being of 
a great industry, I, for one, have no doubt 
of your ability to meet the challenge success- 
fully. 


Hon. Tom Murray Served With Devotion 
and Distinction as Chairman of the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 12, 1966 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, permit me to pay a brief tribute to 
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my colleague and friend and member of 
our Tennessee delegation, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Tennessee, 
Congressman Tom Murray. 

Chairman Murray is retiring from 
Congress after a career of distinguished 
and dedicated service. He has served 11 
terms in the Congress—22 full, produc- 
tive, fruitful years of service and 
achievement. 

As chairman of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, Tom 
MorrAy served with distinction during a 
period when our population has explod- 
ed and the workload of our postal system 
and civil service has grown at a phenom- 
enal rate. 

With the counsel and direction and 
recommendations of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Commission, our great 
postal system has met this great chal- 
lenge, and has adopted new methods 
and new techniques to cope with new 
problems. Chairman Murray deserves 
much credit for his great service. 

Tom Murray is a gentleman, a man of 
high principle and high character, a 
man who served his district, his State. 
and his Nation with dedication and de- 
votion. We will miss Congressman 
Murray as a stalwart conservative, as he 
seeks a richly deserved rest. I wish for 
him every good luck and happiness in 
his retirement to his beloved State of 
Tennessee. 


Allocation of Oil Import Quotas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 12, 1966 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr Speaker, 
recently the Administrator of Oil Im- 
ports of the Department of Interior 
published proposed rule changes and a 
new formula governing the allocation of 
oil import quotas, which, if my informa- 
tion is correct, will have a damaging ef- 
fect on many of our small independent 
refiners. 


Many interested parties have already 
made their views known to the Depart- 
ment. I requested of a friend of mine 
a copy of his comments to the Adminis- 
trator, and I am inserting below, the 
views of Mr. Oscar Wyatt, Jr., president 
of the Coastal States Gas Producing 
Co., on the proposed formula: 

COASTAL STATES GAs Propucine Co., 

Houston, Tez., October 10, 1966. 
Mr. J. CORDELL MOORE, 
Assistant Secretary Mineral Resources, 
Department of Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Moore: We have recently been 
advised that the Oll Import Administrator 
is proposing a new formula for the alloca- 
tion of oil import quotas which, if adopted, 
would have a drastic inequitable effect on 
humerous small independent refiners such 
as our company. Our information is that 
the new proposed formula would be a fiat 
percentage of input capacity of 7.75%. In 
order to fllustrate our position, I am en- 
closing herewith a graph plotting alloca- 
tions against input capacity under both the 
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1966 formula and the new proposed for- 
mula at 7.75% of capacity. The startling 
effect is that all refiners with less than a 
215,000 bpd input capacity would have their 
allocation lowered. ‘This would have drastic 
effects on refiners below 130,000 bpd and a 
chaotic economic effect on any refiners in 
the 50,000 to 70,000 bpd range. 

For instance, our company, who last year 
had an input capacity of 30,000 bpd and an 
import allocation of 4,080 bpd, has spent 
a substantial portion of our expansion dol- 
lars during 1966 and plan additional ex- 
penditures of $6 to $7 million in the near 
future to increase our input capacity to up 
to 50,000 bpd. This expenditure was being 
considered to manufacture jet fuel for de- 
fense requirements. We counted most 
heavily on an allocation of 5,860 bpd input 
quota but would only have an allocation of 
3875 bpd under the proposed formula. In 
other words, although we increased our 
capacity by 6623 , our import quota would 
be 205 bpd less than it was under the 1966 
formula when our input capacity was only 
30,000 bpd. Not only does the decrease 
jeopardize our completed expansion invest- 
ments whose economics were based in a 
large part on the 1966 formula, but any 
future expansion would be totally uneco- 
nomical. How can any company plan ex- 
pansion of its refining capacity and depend 
on quota allocations when the allocations 
may be changed overnight at the discretion 
of an administrative body? 

The proposed formula not only favors the 
large refiners at the expense of the smaller 
ones from an economic viewpoint, but it 
would also appear to be contrary to the best 
interest of the nation from a defense stand- 
Point. Whereas the old formula would en- 
courage the smaller refiners to increase input 
capacity with the benefits of increased quotas 
in more scattered geographical areas of the 
country, the proposed formula would give 
this incentive to the majors in more con- 
centrated geographical areas. 

Again, considering the economic effect of a 
change, it would seem far more equitable, if 
a formula must be adopted to change the 
allocations, to cut the quotas of the large re- 
finers and increase the quotas of the smaller 
ones, The difference in the 1966 allocation 
and a proposed 7.75 flat percentage would 
mean that a 50,000 bpd refiner would lost 
1,985 barrels or $2,479.25 per day, It is quite 
apparent that the major companies could ab- 
sorb a $2,479.25 decrease in anticipated in- 
come from import quotas more easily and 
without the drastic effect that such a de- 
crease would have on the smaller independent 
companies, 

If the administrator is seriously consider- 
ing such a proposed change in the alloca- 
tion formula, it would appear that he is tell- 
ing the refiners with capacities of between 
30,000 and 215,000 bpd to get out of the busi- 
ness. If such a change is adopted, we and 
many others in this position will have no 
choice except to comply. 

We most urgently request that your office 
give most serious consideration to the mat- 
ters raised herein and if a new formula is 
adopted, that it be for the benefit of the 
small refiners or at least retain the present 
formula, which so many companies such as 
ours haye planned and relied upon in their 
expansion economics. Further, we feel that 
any change in the present allocation formula 
is of such importance that it warrants the 
attention of a public hearing before action 
is taken by the administrator. 

Yours very truly, 
O. S. Wrarr, Jr. 
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Legal Aid Programs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 12, 1966 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
October 8, 1966, issue of the Memphis, 
Tenn., Commercial Appeal, Editor Frank 
R. Ahlgren comments most cogently on 
the legal aid programs financed with 
antipoverty funds. Mr, Ahlgren's 
thought-provoking editorial should be 
given the most careful study, and it is a 
pleasure to bring the editorial in its en- 
tirety to the attention of the Congress. 

LEGAL Am FOR THE Poor 

Delegates to the National Legal Aid and 
Defender Association conference in Memphis 
have appealed to President Johnson and Con- 
gress to provide even more neighborhood 
legal centers in slum areas under the poverty 


program. 

They are asking that the funds for this 
project be doubled or tripled next year. 

The project naturally has wide appeal, for 
it is true that the poor often are fleeced or 
denied their rights simply because they don't 
know where to turn to get good advice or 
because they cannot afford legal aid. 

But before this poverty program plan gets 
such an increase as its proponents request, 
there is need to evaluate just what it is that 
the program now is doing for the poor and 
what it is doing to the nation’s courts be- 
cause of the way it is being handled. 

The District of Columbia, which has be- 
come a major poverty-program area due to 
its preponderance of Negro population, has 
the oldest and most advanced of the 168 
legal aid projects financed by Sargent 
Shriver’s Office of Economic Opportunity. 
The Neighborhood Legal Service there has 
been in operation 21 months now. 

Unquestionably it has done much good in 
getting slum landlords to live up to the law 
on housing standards, preventing invasion of 
privacy by high-handed welfare investiga- 
tors and by preventing gouging of borrowers 
by unscrupulous finance companies. 

Yet, Judge Charles W. Halleck of Wash- 
ington’s Court of General Sessions, who has 
had to deal with the lawyers involved in 
many of these poverty cases recently has been 
strongly critical of the program and of the 
lawyers involved. This despite the fact that 
Judge Halleck long has been acknowledged as. 
a champion of the poor in his handling of 
court cases over the years. 

“It's no secret that many judges, including 
myself, are somewhat disenchanted with the 
Neighborhood Legal Services’ attorneys," 
Judge Halleck told a recent legal meeting. 

He charges that instead of giving the poor 
the hard-headed legal advice they need, help- 
ing them to find ways to pay off debts and 
proving unjust the claims of landlords or 
finance companies, the NLS lawyers “are 
using these cases to test novel legal points.” 

“These crusading knights on white charg- 
ers are trying to take every 15-cent case all 
the way up to the Supreme Court,” he says, 

Joseph H. Schneider, who headed a District 
of Columbia Bar Association subcommittee 
that looked into the NLS activities, also was 
critical of the poverty lawyers charging they 
engaged in delaying tactics, Judge-picking 
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and ignoring courthouse courtesies. Schnei- 
der, other lawyers and several judges have 
charged the NLS attorneys are “abrasive and 
discourteous,” and the NLS director admits 
this may be true.” 

The NLS defends its actions by saying that 
what they are doing is novel“ only because 
“no one ever has argued anything on behalf 
of the poor before.” 

Surely this is not true, for the Legal Aid 
Society and other agencies have been in exis- 
tence a long time and have served the poor 
on many occasions in the courts on all sorts 
of matters. 

It is obvious that there is sharp division 
Within the legal profession itself as to the 
methods and perhaps the objectives of this 
Poverty program. It is incumbent upon those 
who run it to pull back and define more 
clearly their purposes and to arrange their 
test cases in such a way that they do not 
clutter the courts and obstruct justice for 
the many others who need their decisions, 

Until such a definition and arrangement 
can be demonstrated, Congress and the Ad- 
ministration should move slowly in expansion 
of the program. 


The Honorable Oscar Fendler of 
Blytheville, Ark., a past president of the 
Arkansas Bar Association, and one of 
our Nation's foremost students of the 
science and philosophy of law, in a com- 
ment on this editorial contributes a fine 
statement to the literature of jurispru- 
dence. This letter also is brought to the 
attention of the Congress in the hope 
Prey pan 82 and ber 

n ese legal $ 
The letter follows: 3 


BLYTHEVILLE, Ar 


K, 
Octob . 
Mr. Frank R. AHLGREN, n 
Editor, Commercial Appeal, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Dran MR. AHLGREN: I read with interest 
your editorial on page six of your Saturday 
paper, October 8, 1966, “Legal Aid for the 

m.” 
8 fake! is 3 publication; it's just 
Xp my gratitude to you as be 
of the first editorial writers to grasp the nue 
significance of this entire approach for as- 
sisting the impoverished or the paupers or 
the indigents in legal matters. 

I have always been strong for “legal aid” 
and also for “legal reference.” Of course, I 
have always abhorred any interference from 
the Federal Government in most all matters, 
since I am conservative by nature. I par- 
ticularly became concerned with this prob- 
lem of legal aid under the OEO program, 
Out of curiosity, I made a one-man survey 
of the whole United States in February, 1966, 
Just to see what really was happening. After 
I received replies from 70 or 80 bar associa- 
tions, both state and local, I wrote an article. 
I submitted it to the American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal, but they refused to publish it 
because they said it was too controversial 
and that I was unfair to Mr. Bamberger. I 
then submitted it to several of the state bar 
journals and {t was published in the North 
Carolina Bar, Volume 13, 1966, No. 1, and I 
send you a copy of that. It was also pub- 
lished in the New Hampshire Bar Journal in 
the spring of 1966, Volume 8, No. 3. It was 
published in part in the American Trial 
Lawyers Association Magazine “Trial” June/ 
July, 1966, and I do enclose a copy of it. 

I am certainly no authority in this field, 
but I had a great fear that this entire OEO 
program with legal services was really not 
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designed to assist indigents in their every- 
day problems, but was actually designed to 
afford them some means to have free legal 
services to fight civil rights questions. I 
can also see that this is an attempt to 
extend the concept of “group legal services” 
which the US. Supreme Court seemed to 
approve in the Brotherhood case against the 
State of Virginia and in the NAACP case. 

What has given me great apprehension is 
that leaders of the American Bar including 
my very good friend, Ed Kuhn of Memphis, 
has gone to the Congress and told them 
that we need all of these millions of dollars 
and have failed to recommend to the Con- 
gress that restraints be placed upon the 
expenditure of that money. I can envision 
a day in the not-too-distant future when 
the independent legal profession is no longer 
independent. I have no fear for myself be- 
cause at my age, I don't think that I'm 
going to lose my law business. I'm thinking 
of the American people and of the concept 
of liberty and independence that we fought 
for and that we value. 

I shall give you an example. I flew back 
from Hawaii a week or so ago and had to 
stop over in Houston, and I picked up a 
Houston newspaper. In it I saw where some 
of the legal profession there were threaten- 
ing the OEO with an injunction because the 
OEO was going to provide legal services for 
some Negro woman whose child wanted to get 
into the ninth grade in one of the junior 
highs, It turned out that this Negro woman 
is of good family economically speaking with 
an income in excess of $10,000.00 a year and 
not within “indigency” standards. I don't 
know what has happened to the lawsuit be- 
cause I wrote to the Houston attorneys and 
have had no replies, 

I don’t want this published, but for your 
information, I'm sending photocopies of your 
editorial to Senators MCCLELLAN and FUL- 
BRIGHT together with a copy of this letter; 
also to Congressman GATHINGS; also to my 
attorney friend in West Palm Beach, Al Cone, 
who is president of American Trial Lawyers; 
also to the Tennessee Bar Association in 
Nashville which has opposed this program 
without restraints; and to my good friend 
Richard Allen, in Memphis who Is or has been 
president of the Shelby County Bar Asso- 
ciation and who is working with me in the 
Section of General Practice of the American 
Bar Association. I do not know how far 
Shelby County Bar Association has gone in 
establishing this type of law office. 

Again, many thanks for being alert and 
bringing this to the attention of MidSouth 
readers and I hope to the attention to read- 
ers throughout America. With personal 
regards, 

Sincerely, 
Oscar FPENDLER. 


My own view is that a program of this 
kind is highly irregular, unnecessary and 
an invasion upon the practice of the legal 
profession by the Federal Government. 
The idea of furnishing free legal aid to 
people as an adjunct to the economic 
opportunities program is not needed and 
never will be needed in my judgment, 
and I am in complete agreement with the 
views and observations of the Commer- 
cial Appeal and also Mr. Fendler, who is 
one of my constituents. 

I practiced law for many years before 
entering the Congress and never turned 
away a poor person who sought legal 
advice because they were unable to pay 
me. I can cite many cases of other at- 
torneys in the First District of Arkansas 
who, to my personal knowledge, have 
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given unstintingly of their time and tal- 
ents knowing that their client could not 
and would not be able to compensate 
them for their efforts. That situation 
exists throughout the Nation. 

The entry of the Federal Government 
inta the practice of law is a role it should 
not pursue. This amounts to an unjust 
encroachment. upon private business. 


Third Anniversary for Chicago’s WNUS 


- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 12, 1966 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, radio 
station WNUS, the first all-news, 24- 
hour, radio station in America which 
operates from its studio in Chicago is 
observing its third anniversary. 

This format of radio broadcasting is 
rapidly becoming one of the finest meth- 
ods of serving a public need in a commu- 
nity, and Mr. Gordon McLendon de- 
serves the highest commendation for 
pioneering in this field. 

WNUS serves a most important public 
need throughout the community of Chi- 
cago. It has become Chicago's instant 
news” radio station, and one does not 
realize how much a service like this is 
appreciated until he leaves Chicago and 
comes into an area where there is not an 
all-news radio station operating 24 hours 
around the clock. 

WNUS, with its all-news around the 
clock broadcasting format, complements 
the other fine radio stations in Chicago 
that also carry newscasts regularly 
scheduled in intervals. 

I should like to let my colleagues in 
Congress know what a truly impressive 
experience it is to be able to get a com- 
plete summary of the world, national and 
local news by the pressing of a button at 
any time of the day or night. 

Mr. Gordon McLendon had a difficult 
time getting this concept of “instant 
news” broadcasting accepted by the ad- 
vertising industry, but apparently from 
the respectable list of national adver- 
tisers who are now mentioned on WNUS 
the advertising industry has accepted Mr. 
McLendon’s sound judgment that a com- 
munity like Chicago not only needs an 
around the clock news broadcasting fa- 
cility but can also hold a large audience 
for a significant period of time. 

We in Chicago are very proud of 
WNUS, for it brings another significant 
“first” to a city that has earned a repu- 
tation for being first in developing proj- 
ects which serve the entire community. 

I have not always agreed with Mr. 
McLendon. However, it is my judgment 
that fair play requires that we today, in 
retrospect, pay tribute to WNUS for the 
sound judgment it used in bringing an 
all-news station format to Chicago. 

May their success continue. 


October 12, 1966 


Underwater Swimmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 12, 1966 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
have heard of and read about the Sealab 
tests. This is only one segment of the 
Navy's vast man-in-the-sea program 
which is providing us with the knowledge 
to enable man to survive underwater. 
and the technology for extensive and 
prolonged experiments aimed at harvest 
of offshore protein resources, exploita- 
tion of petroleum and mineral deposits 
of the continental shelves, enhancement 
of our capability for weather prediction 
and perhaps even eventually weather 
control. 

All too often, the skills of our experts 
who undertake these hazardous under- 
water assignments are taken for granted. 
These men in the sea“ must be highly 
trained and physically fit to survive in 
this hostile marine environment. 

Mr. Speaker, we are indeed fortunate 
to have in Key West, Fla., the naval un- 
derwater swimmers school at the U.S. 
naval station. Here, in warm, crystal- 
clear waters, a small group of officers 
and instructors train some of these Navy 
swimmers. 

In the September issue of Our Navy, 
Don Groves has written an excellent 
article entitled “Underwater Swimmers,” 
which describes the program offered at 
the Key West Naval Underwater Swim- 
mers School. 

Mr. Speaker, I call Mr. Groves’ article 
to the attention of my colleagues: 

UNDERWATER SWIMMERS 
(By Don Groves) 

The U.S. Navy and the American people 
certainly have every right to be proud of 
the Navy's Sealab experiments. These 
unique, physiological engineering under- 
water tests are helping this country ac- 
cumulate a fund of knowledge that may soon 
make possible a whole new spectrum of 
needed ocean engineering and naval opera- 
tions. Quite justifiably, this pioneering work 
has been well publicized. Moreover, the 
aquanauts inyolved have received wide ac- 
claim for their under-sea-worthy achieve- 
ments. 

Surrounded by all of today’s sophisticated 
automated devices, some casual observers of 
this spectacularly-manned underwater labo- 
ratory may tend to be a trifle blinded by 
all the accompanying official Well Dones, 
the roar of the crowd, and the literary smell 
of salt air. Hence, they may also be in- 
clined to underestimate or even completely 
dismiss the importance of two very obvious 
but nevertheless highly important sea and 
lab-type facts, The first of these is that all 
men-in-the-sea (free swimmers and divers, 
that is) are human creatures in a hostile 
marine environment. As such, they must 
be highly trained in the “ways and whys” 
of inner space in order to survive. This kind 
of training and the skills it induces is only 
of the hard won, comprehensively organized 
and administered variety. 

The second point is that the Navy's Sen- 
lab swimmers really constitute but a very 
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small fraction of the membership of an 
exclusive Naval “fraternity”. Actually, this 
selected brotherhood consists of some 2,000 
officers and men, most of whom are today 
engaged in various forms of underwater ac- 
tivity as free swimmers or divers. Every- 
day, the majority of these publicly unsung 
swimmers perform tough and exacting jobs 
in our Navy and under damp, difficult con- 
ditions, While such efforts may quite legiti- 
mately go unreported by the press, they are 
certainly securely recognized and highly ap- 
preciated by the Navy. Indeed, the Navy 
takes great pride in having on board such 
high competence as it has in its DV’s, EOD’s, 
UDT's, SEAL teams and others of this type 
and training. 

But where do Navy men who covet such 
training first get their swim-finned feet wet? 
Well, providing they can meet all the 
stringent physical requirements (as out- 
lined for initial diving in the Manual of the 
Medical Department); are volunteering for 
such training with good reason; and can 
Satisfy the various other administrative re- 
quirements—they may find themselves or- 
Gered to go swimming in the warm crystal- 
clear waters of Key West, Florida. Here 
they will literally get in the real swim of 
things under the guidance of instructors of 
the Naval Underwater Swimmers School—a 
School that takes especial pride in the qual- 
ity of its training and the diving competence 
of its graduates. 

This particular BuPers school, now in its 
12th year of operation at the U.S. Naval 
Station, Key West, Florida, has as its mis- 
sion the training of selected officers and en- 
listed personnel in all classes of scuba and 
underwater electronics locator equipment. 
Under the direction of a small but outstand- 
ing group of officers (5) and enlisted (16) 
instructors (all qualified divers), the stu- 
dent swimmer at USNUSS gains the combina- 
tion of knowledge and practical skills re- 
quired to meet the established qualifications 
for Scuba Diver, Explosive Ordnance Disposal 
Diver, and Underwater Demolition Team 
Diver. 

Approximately 400 well-trained, highly- 
motivated, and healthy men graduate from 
this underwater college yearly. These alumni 
are composed of not only Navy men but also 
other personnel drawn especially from the 
US. Army's. Special Force Reconnaissance 
Company (FMFLANT, which requires its 
members to be Scuba Divers), the US. 
Coast Guard, employees of various U.S. 
Government Agencies, plus representatives 
of friendly foreign governments. 

However, the school’s curriculum is just 
not easy! Moreover, it is especially tough for 
the student with an out-of-shape physique, 
& timid psyche, or for one who is just not 
at ease in the water. In a word, the attri- 
tion or student-swimmer dropout rate at 
Key West averages 25% of the yearly enroll- 
ment. 

There are essentially four separate courses 
of instruction to graduate from this 
Swimmers School. These are: an 8-week Ex- 
plosive Ordnance Scuba Diving Course, a 6- 
week Underwater Demolition Team Scuba 
Course, a 4-week Scuba Diving Course, and a 
4-week Closed and Semi-closed Scuba Course. 
In each of these, the school emphasizes 
safety through physical fitness. Stamina as 
well as training is the key to safety in and 
under the water. Training in Underwater 
Swimming logically takes two forms—class- 
room theory and in-the-water practice. On 
the average, in all courses a student spends 
about 75% of his 40-hour, 5-day training 
week in the water with the Temaining time 
devoted to “skull sessions and physical 
training. 

Would you believe .. that after a water- 
logged work week like this that in their off- 
duty hours many students go sport skin 
diving around the Key West reefs? They 
sure do! And, invariably, these “well- 
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washed" types are the same students who do 
not wash out in training. 

Moreover, with the school’s wet ratio of 
time in the water vs, theoretical studies, such 
classroom expounded laws of Boyle, Charles, 
Dalton, and Henry, and the principles of 
Archimedes rather rapidly “soak in” and take 
on real meaning and practical significance to 
the embryonic professional swimmer. Such 
knowledgeable professionals as these will be 
needed in ever increasing numbers if this 
country is ever to realize the tremendous 
military and civilian potentials promised by 
the World Oceans. 

In developing such a picture, the U.S, 
Navy's Underwater Swimmers School as- 
suredly plays an obviously important role. 
Moreover, this school Is here to remind us all 
that man and his training in our computer 
age are still the most important program- 
ming and decision making quantities, 

For the man in the sea, proper training is 
that sine qua non upon which his life always 
depends, It is also very often this same 
training of his upon which the lives of his 
shipmates depends. And... perhaps, in a 
not-too-distant future sense, the life of an 
entire nation may also be quite dependent 
upon these trained men-in-the-sea, 


The Hungarian Revolution 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, 10 years 
ago in Hungary, the gallant citizens of 
Budapest defied the might of the Com- 
munist empire. Almost emptyhanded 
and against the most hopeless odds, they 
fought the tanks and machineguns of 
the Red army. And for a few days, to 
the astonishment of the entire world, 
the outcome remained in doubt. 

Unfortunately, however, mere flesh and 
blood could not prevail against the storm 
of steel and fire which was launched 
against the courageous rebels. Their up- 
rising was quenched in blood and of those 
who survived, many were forced to flee 
their native country. 

We, in America, were fortunate enough 
to receive a number of these wonderful 
exiles. Just as did their fellow country- 
men who came to the United States in 
the 19th century following the unsuc- 
cessful revolution of Louis Kossuth, they 
have taken their place among the most 
esteemed citizens of our own country. 
And it is precisely those qualities of cour- 
age, endurance, and refusal to bow to 
tyranny that has made them so valuable 
an element in our population. 

Anumber of these refugees have settled 
in my own district, in and around Akron, 
and there they are making their own 
impressive contribution to American ilfe 
and progress, All of us, I am sure, feel 
the deepest sorrow at the martyrdom 
they experienced 10 years ago, but I am 
equally certain that we are grateful that 
so many of these magnificent human be- 
ings chose to make their homes among 
us. Their heroism, like their present 
participation in our society will never be 
forgotten by the people of America. 
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HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 12, 1966 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan, Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most popular officials 
to ever serve the city of Saginaw, Mich., 
and his fellow men, has passed from this 
life. The Honorable William J. Wolf, 
who served 35 years as a municipal judge 
in the city of Saginaw, was a close, per- 
sonal friend. This is a relationship 
proudly claimed by thousands. His 
friends were legion; his foes, if any, 
unknown. 

In his quiet, unassuring but effective 
way, Judge Wolf’s valued judgment and 
commonsense influenced many lives—all 
to the good. I shall always remember my 
wonderful experiences before his bench 
when I started my public legal career as 
assistant city attorney in Saginaw. Each 
day he dispense] justice with a touch of 
humaneness for each defendant. He 
could be and was stern when the oc- 
casion demanded it, but he rendered jus- 
tice with fairness and compassion. 

He was a rare man—the likes of whom 
we perhaps will never have the privilege 
of knowing again. He was, as the Sagi- 
naw News reported, a citizen judge. But 
even more, was as perfect a human being 
as had Shall ever know on the face of this 
ea 


I believe the following two articles, 
both of which appeared in the Saginaw 
News recently, will provide all Members 
with a clearer understanding of the 
respect and admiration held for a re- 
markable and outstanding public 
servant: 


Jen Wour Dies AT 89—Popurar JURIST 
SERVED 35 Years IN MUNICIPAL Courr 

William J, Wolf, 89, one of the most popu- 
lar public officials in Saginaw history, died 
Friday at Saginaw General Hospital. 

He retired in February, 1965, as Saginaw's 
senior municipal judge after a 35-year career 
on the municipal bench here. 

In recent years he had made his home with 
& daughter, Mrs. Anton J. Kaufman, 121 N. 
Porter. 

Born in Saginaw, Aug. 27, 1877, he was an 
enthusiastic and convincing hometown boost- 
er throughout a long and colorful career. 
Hundreds of friends and acquaintances in all 
walks of life knew him either as Judge“ 
or “Bootie” Wolf. 

He was called Bootie Wolf at Saginaw High 
School and later at the University of Michi- 
gan where he was graduated from law school 
in 1899. 

While at U-M, he was a fast, slick-fielding 
shortstop on the varsity baseball team with 
a batting average to match his glove work, 
acco: to oldtimers. They also remem- 
bered that black-haired Bootie Wolf—the kid 
with merry brown eyes and unruly cowlick— 
had a world of hustle and go no matter what 
the score, 


From 1893 until 1906 he played semi-pro 
and professional baseball in Michigan and 
neighboring states. Later he operated an 
East Side downtown billiard Parlor and a 
Well-patronized adjunct called “Bootie’s Mes- 
senger Service.“ which did drycleaning, 
3 clothing repairs and delivered pack- 

ges, 
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This became a downtown institution which 
flourished under the genial t of 
its namesake. It was headquarters for any- 
body interested in first reports of baseball 
scores and other sports. 

In the 1920s he served four years as a mem- 
ber of the Saginaw County Board of Super- 
visors and six years as a member of the old 
City Commission, predecessor of the present 
Council-Manager municipal government here. 

He was appointed a municipal justice in 
1930, elected the next year and re-elected 
every time he ran after that. 

Despite the fact he was a member of both 
the Saginaw County Bar Association and the 
Michigan State Bar Association, he never 
practiced law. 

During his public office tenure, he was 

to be a votegetter with few peers. 
Professional politicians and fellow attorneys 
always wondered what might have happened 
had Bootie Wolf sought office in Congress, 
the Michigan legislature or on the Circuit 
Court bench here. 

Such speculation might be aroused by 
walking a few blocks downtown with him 
or watching him at a public meeting. Many 
more people said “hello” or shook hands 
with the man they called Judge or Bootie 
than didn't. 

As a lower-court trate, he tried to 
understand the plight of the “little fellow” 

also 


and fought the same way. 
usually got a second chance from Judge 
Wolf and fatherly advice along with it. 

Once in a while the judge caught some- 
body off base with a phony hardluck story 
fabricated to take advantage of his known 
compassion. He could be tough in a situa- 
tion like that, as the record showed. 

If he made errors in his conduct of Sagi- 
naw Municipal Court matters, they were on 
the human side. That also was on the record 
of his lengthy career. 

One of the proudest moments of his life 
came on his 85th birthday when 200 friends 
and acquaintances gathered at the Bancroft 
Hotel to honor him at a surprise birthday 
luncheon, Another was in 1954 in Grand 
Rapids when he was cited by the Michigan 
State Bar Association as a 50-year member. 

A third unforgetable occasion was in 1965 
when he saw his grandson, John W. Wolf, Jr., 
admitted to the Saginaw County Bar Asso- 
ciation as the third generation of his family. 
With the former municipal Judge at the cere- 
mony was his son, John W. Wolf, Sr., also a 
member of the bar and then Saginaw County 
Republican chairman, 

He was a member of the UM Club, Ger- 
mania of Saginaw, Pioneer Club and Knights 
of Columbus. 

He has served as president of Saginaw 
County Chapter, March of Dimes, and as 
chairman of Saginaw County Chapter, Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. He 
also was a leader in traffic safety activities 
here. He was a member of St. Andrew's 
Church. 

He married Catherine J. Edwards of Toledo, 
Ohio, Nov. 26, 1902. She died in 1947, 

He leaves his son; four daughters, Mrs. 
Anton Kaufman and Mrs. Norman C. Fur- 
stenberg of Saginaw, Mrs. Eugene Witchger 
of Indianapolis, Ind., and Miss Mary Ruth 
Wolf of Boston, Mass., a sister, Miss Meta 
Wolf of Saginaw; 16 grandchildren and 30 
great-grandchildren. è 

A memorial service will be conducted by 
the Saginaw County Bar Association at 2 
pm. Monday in Judge Wolf's old courtroom 
at City Hall. 

Funeral services will be held Monday. 


THE CITIZEN JUDGE 
(By Ed Miller) 
All the goodbyes have been said for the 
late William J. (Bootie) Wolf who died here 
Jast week after watching life's whimsy and 
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woe as a Saginaw municipal court judge for 
35 of his 89 years. 

So this is no part of a farewell to the 
Judge, as we called him from our earliest 
newspaper days. We had known him long 
before that, as a boy to whom he spoke and 
at whom he smiled when he walked down 
Federal on his way home from work and 
paused sometimes to watch our street corner 
ball game. 

At such times we would jeer the opposing 
hitter a little harder if we were afield. We 
would give their pitcher the same kind of 
raucous business if our team was at bat. 
This was all calculated to get Bootie's atten- 
tion and, if possible, praise for such base 
hits or fielding stops as we could contribute 
while he was there. 

The reason for this personal grandstand- 
ing was because we knew Bootie had been a 
professional baseball player before starting 
his downtown billiard parlor, messenger serv- 
ice and press shop. He then lived only two 
blocks from us. 

In our book, he was an ex-ball player who 
had been a pro and thus deserved our knee- 
pants rating with the elite. 

College over, we came home and soon began 
work at the paper here. After a time we 
became police . Part of the job 
was to report municipal court news. 

Bootie Wolf was municipal justice then. 
In our boyhood we had called him Mr. Wolf. 
In all his time in office and after his 35-year 
career we never referred to him as other 
than Judge Wolf. 

On the bench he could handle himself with 
graven dignity and make it understood there 
would be no snickering, whispering or other 
levity in the courtroom for any reason. 

Or he would harbor a twinkle in his eye 
and toss a delightful quip to end the tedium 
of a stack of dull testimony piled up by an 
unimaginative lawyer and obedient witness. 

It was common knowledge among news- 
men, attorneys and policemen—to their de- 
light or despair as fitted the case—that the 
judge had a lasting communion with base- 
bal players of the past, present and future. 

Traffic law violators, especially, who knew 
this to be a fact sometimes “imagined,” when 
facing Judge Wolf, that they played a sporty 
band of baseball, had played it in Sagnaw 
or elsewhere, or intended to In college. 

Quite often it worked and they got a sus- 
pended sentence and another chance to prove 
they could drive an automobile safely with- 
out having to pay a traffic fine. 

Rookie policemen, apuff with zeal and a 
conviction anybody they arrested should get 
the book as an ble miscreant, some- 
times yiped loud and long about the judge's 
leniency. 

As the father of six children, the judge 
knew what it took in patience and sacrifice 
to keep the show going at home. He was 
personally acquainted with how dimes came 
to look like dollars during the depression 
years. 

Being a father and family man gave him 
an understanding and compassion important 
among his official attributes. When the oc- 
casion demanded a tough, stern decision, 
Judge Wolf wasn't lacking. 

He had personal courage and integrity 
which kept him from curtsying to anybody, 
including the city council. 

On the east bank of the river and south of 
what now is Rust Park Bridge flourished in 
the 1930's a squatters’ colony called “Para- 
dise Heights”. Residents were mostly an un- 
disciplined lot of drunks, thieves and prosti- 
tutes. The area was the object of continual 
police vigilance, Residents were thrown into 
jail regularly. 

There was some public criticism that city 
Officials permitted such a festering com- 
munity eyesore and moral cesspool, 

We were covering the police beat then. 
There had been a raid on Paradise Heights 
the night before. Next morning Judge Wolf 
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viewed the whole sodden, degenerate lot in 
the West Side police station, once across the 
street from Case’s Funeral Home on Adams. 

We asked the judge some questions. One 
was: Don't you think it's about time Para- 
dise Heights is condemned?” 

Jaw taut, he considered a moment. Then 
he said what he thought about Paradise 
Heights, the people who lived there and why 
he thought it should be speedily condemned 
and eliminated as a visible black mark against 
the whole community. 

‘The then-city council of the late 1930's was 
squarely on the spot. Judge Wolf didn't re- 
treat an inch on his police station diatribe. 
“That's what I said and meant.” 

In a matter of days after that, councilmen 
condemned Paradise Heights. Tar paper 
shacks were burned. The canned heat drink- 
ing retreats and two-bit brothels in the river- 
bank underbrush were destroyed. Bums and 
grifters moved along. 

That was one of Judge Wolf's sometimes 
forgotten favors to his native Saginaw and 
& reason we never called him anything so 
casual as Bootie. 


A Prophet Without Honor? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 12, 1966 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, someone 
once asked the question: “Would Abra- 
ham Lincoln have been just as great if he 
had never been elected President?” 

The reply was: “He would have been 
just as great, but only God would haye 
known ib.” 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps even in our own 
time, Barry Goldwater will become 
known as a prophet with honor. 

On this point, I wish to include the 
following editorial from the Peoria Jour- 
nal Star by Charles L. Dancey, dated 
October 6, 1966: 

A PROPHET WITHOUT Honor? 
(By C. L, Dancey) 

The Associated Press recently described a 
GOP policy statement on Viet Nam and 
crime and violence as an “echo of Barry 
Goldwater.” 

They made it sound rather like a voice 
from the grave. 

Curiously, however, the “echo” resounds 
louder than the original statements, which 
were largely ignored or twisted. Curiously, 
many of Goldwater's words which seemed to 
make no sense in 1964, make a great deal of 
sense in 1966 after what has happened in 
between. 

It seems odd to think of square-jawed 
Barry Goldwater as a prophet—especially 
after he had been so successfully painted in 
such garish colors by his enemies and has 
gone down to such overwhelming defeat. 

But a look at the record reveals with some 
shock that many of his positions and words 
were, indeed, prophetic. 

Goldwater himself is a dead man politi- 
cally, but a little concern for Justice requires 
that a little truth be spoken, as well as the 
hate and exaggeration that has fogged his 
image. 

The words, “Barry Goldwater” have been 
turned into a symbol of ridicule and reaction, 
but behind that impassioned creation of 
political distortion there exists a human be- 
ing with a genuine personal history and a 
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record of his positions and purposes as he 
stated them. 

In that personal life, Goldwater integrated 
the Arizona National Guard which he headed 
long before the first civil rights demonstra- 
tion was organized. In direct and practical 
ways, he served that cause of justice In busi- 
ness and in politics before it was “popular” 
and in a state where there was no “Negro 
voting bloc” to make it a political device. 
He “integrated” his business, the Guard, and 
other institutions and started the ball roll- 
ing for others to follow in Arizona by action 
long before such became a whoop-it-up polit- 
ical issue. - 

It was without profit, a matter of princi- 
ple, obviously. 

But who cared about a man’s proven 
principles of a lifetime of actions? Better 
a Lyndon Johnson that shredded civil rights 
bills for years and now is cheering for “our 
side", as he seeks big city votes! 

And Barry Goldwater voted against the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, although he had 
supported others, and when he gave his 
reasons for it, people scoffed. We scoffed, 
too. 

What did he tell us? Should we just try 
and take him at his word for once? 

He told us that civil rights lawmaking was 
making it a political football, diverting the 
nation from real and meaningful integration; 
that lt was deliberately creating infiamma- 
tory causes to be exploited by northern poli- 
ticlans in one way and southern politicians 
the other; that this would inflame passions, 
encourage miraculous expectations, and pro- 
duce little practical result. 

The result, he feared, would be a mixture 
of passion, frustration, and license that would 
erupt in all manner of violence and do great 
harm to genuine progress in civil rights. 

In short, he charged that we were sow- 
ing the wind“ for political advantage... 
and neglecting the practical, real steps of 
accomplishment. 

In the light of the events that have fol- 
lowed, his insight seems to have been pretty 
unusual. Better than ours, Much better 
than that of his loudest opponents. 

Goldwater said the cause was right—but 
the method wrong, and that it would do 
more harm than good. 

Something was most certainly wrong with 
it. It has sent the worst elements of our 
society, white and black, into the streets— 
amok—behind the mask of “civil rights”. 
It has derailed the progress that was so ripe 
and natural, and is driving leaders for in- 
tegration from public life under attack from 
militant Negroes and segregationists alike. 

Yet, that bit of insight, of course, is prob- 
ably more unforgivable than anything. H. 
L. Mencken once wise-cracked that people 
can withstand injustice surprisingly well. 
It is justice that really stings them. The 
same is true of political fanatics. If their 
enemy is plainly wrong, it isn’t so bad . 

but it sets them wild when the man they've 
painted as a fool proves to have been closer 
to the mark than their own smart selves. 

This same thing arises, of course, in the 
Viet Nam situation. 

Goidwater spoke of it in 1964 in terms 
of the reality that faced us there, He was 
painted as a wild man and a war monger. 

Events quicky demonstrated that it was 
Goldwater who was facing the facts and 
being unpleasantly honest about them... 
and about the real situation and the alter- 
natives bearing down upon us, 

Goldwater said of these matters, as some 
may remember, Don't you think I know 
what the people want to hear?” 

He also knew, of course, that he was 
heading for a bad beating. 

But he said, loud and clear, although not 
without some sorrow, that he would rather 
lose than mouth what he regarded as false 
statements and false doctrines—and then 
administer the consequences, 
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It got to be a big joke, didn’t it? That, 
“In your heart, you know he’s right.” Very 
funny. 

The past two years have made it con- 
siderably less of a joke. 

And there are those who hate him all the 
more as a result, 


Youth Leadership Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 12, 1966 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am taking this opportunity to 
express my admiration of the splendid 
work being done by Toastmasters In- 
ternational in the 13th Congressional 
District of California in their sponsor- 
ship of a youth leadership program. 

The purpose of this program is to 
arouse the latent leadership talents in 
two youth groups, 12 to 14 and 15 to 17, 
and to prepare them for leadership 
roles in the community and in business. 
This is a most worthy endeavor. In 
their promotion of civil leadership re- 
sponsibilities, Toastmasters Internation- 
al are playing an important part in 
directing the interest of youth toward 
constructive goals and away from less 
worthy activities which have, in recent 
years, resulted in all too much juvenile 
delinquency in our country, 

The youth leadership program, as it 
is being carried out in areas of my con- 
gressional district—Point Mugu, Cama- 
rillo, Oxnard, Santa Barbara, and 
others—consist of a seminar of 2 hours 
once a week for 8 weeks. The basic 
principles of chairmanship and parlia- 
mentary procedures are discussed and 
practiced. 

Group dynamics and evaluations are 
utilized to motivate participants to think 
analytically and better present their 
ideas and thoughts. Better listening 
and thinking techniques are interwoven 
to produce meaningful conversation, 
rather than speechmaking. 

The youth leadership program brings 
whole groups into its seminars, including 
religious organizations, boys clubs, mili- 
tary employee youths, key clubs, and 
fraternal organizations. It is most 
heartening to note that a number of 
sightless youths are taking part in the 
program and that greater self-confi- 
dence among these is being developed. 

I also would like to pay tribute to the 
various radio and TV stations that are 
contributing their time to the program. 
Thirty-minute segments of seminars are 
being developed for broadcasting and 
telecasting. 

The program, in a very short period of 
time, has already produced gratifying 
results, principally in encouraging youths 
to complete high schools, to enter col- 
lege, and to seek school and community 
offices. 

Mr. Speaker, I conclude with an ex- 
pression of hope that this praiseworthy 
activity of Toastmasters International 
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will be studied and emulated by organi- 
zations throughout the country that are 
devoted to the causes of good citizenship 
and the advancement of our youth. 


Salute to Representative Farbstein 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 12, 1966 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend and our respected colleague, LEON- 
ARD FARBSTEIN, Celebrates his birthday to- 
day and it gives me much pleasure to 
extend to him every good wish for many, 
many more birthdays as a Member of the 
House. I am happy to include in the 
Record a column by Abe E. Eisenstein, 
published in the East Side News of New 
York, on this occasion. The column 
follows: 

Happy BIRTHDAY TO LEONARD FARBSTEIN 

(By Abe E. Eisenstein) 

October 12, Columbus Day, is Rep. LEON- 
ARD FarBsTEIN’s birthday. Sixty-four years 
ago, Mrs. Yetta (Schlanger) Farbstein and 
the late Louis Farbstein celebrated the birth 
of their son, LEONARD, 

From the sidewalks of Norfolk and De- 
lancey Streets, in the fact of almost every 
kind of deprivation, young Leonarp has risen 
to become one of the major leaders in the 
Halls of Congress. He is a prominent lawyer, 
a hardworking public servant, a former As- 
semblyman, a tireless worker in the cause of 
championing the interests of youth and sen- 
ior citizens alike. He now represents the 
sprawling 19th Congressional District with 
distinction, 

Speaking of his early days on the Lower 
East Side, when the horizon looked forlorn, 
Mr. FARBSTEIN said: 

“I've been working as far back as I can 
remember, since I was ten years old. It was 
a very rough childhood. I sold newspapers 
and handkerchiefs after school. In high 
school, I worked at The Audubon Society as 
an office boy. In college, I was a bookkeeper 
and steno for a wholesale men's hat business. 
I cannot forget those who find life difficult.” 

Mr. Farssrery is a graduate of the famed 
old P.S. 34, originally on Broome and Sheriff 
Streets, and now at 730 E. 12th Street, High 
School of Commerce, City College of New 
York, and New York University Law 
School. He is a member of the American Bar 
Association, New York County Lawyers Asso- 
ciation, Henry Street Settlement, Association 
of the Bar of the City of New York, Solon 
Club, and the Lower East Side Democratic 
Association, of which Michael (Mitch) Bloom 
and Charlotte Spiegel are executive members, 

He was elected as Assemblyman in 1932, 
representing the Manhattan Fourth Assembly 
District and served in the State Legislature 
for 24 consecutive years. As a consequence 
of his legislative achievements, he was elected 
in 1955 as Congressman and has served his 
constituents ever since, defeating his op- 
ponents in every Primary, including the Sept. 
27 Primary. 

Speaking of Mr. FARBSTEIN, Rep. EMANUAL 
CELLER of the Judiciary Committee said; “He 
is able and dedicated—one of our most valu- 
able members.” 

Mr. Farssretn is a senior member of the 
House Committee of Foreign Affairs and 
chairman of the Sub-committee on Foreign 
Economic Policy. 
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President Lyndon B. Johnson in praising 
him said: 

“Your constituency, I am sure, shares my 
views that you are in the vanguard of pro- 
gressive legislators on whom they and the 
nation depend.” 

Quiet and dignified in bearing, serious and 
dedicated, without fanfare and bombcst, re- 
cipient of many awards, the 5-foot-7-inch 
160-pound legislator, Mr. Farsstermy has made 
a sincere, contribution to the Congress and 
to his constituents, city, state and nation. 

Rep. LEONARD FaRBSTEIN resides with his 
wife, the former Blossom Langer, and his son 
Louis, at 500A Grand Street. 

East Siders, New Yorkers, friends every- 
where, congratulate Mr. FARBSTEIN on his 
forthcoming sixty-fourth birthday. 


In Memory of Hungary’s Patriots 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
Nation is the most blessed in the history 
of the human race. We enjoy material 
benefices far beyond those of any people, 
of any era, We are the recipients of a 
system of government and a tradition of 
protection before the law which is as fine 
as has ever graced the lives of a people. 
While we must still work, and many must 
suffer to preserve and widen our bless- 
ings, still it is a fact that most of us have 
had our birth in this country with so fine 
a way of life, and so much hope for future 
betterment, as inherited aspects of our 
existence. 

Familiarity may breed contempt. It 
may well breed indifference. For Ameri- 
cans it is all too easy to forget that our 
greatest fortunes, our freedoms today 
and our hopes for the future, are based 
on the validity and acceptance of certain 
very fundamental principles. These 
principles are general, they apply to all 
peoples, at all times. They are best 
summed up in the words of the Declara- 
tion of Independence: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, 


Mr. Speaker, the 23d of October marks 
the 10th anniversary of an event which 
dramatically demonstrated to all man- 
kind that these rights are not universally 
applied. On that day in 1956 there oc- 
curred in the province of the Soviet Em- 
pire called Hungary a popular revolt 
against a native tyranny, sustained by 
foreign military power. The despicable 
nature of the regime which had brutally 
ruled the ancient nation of Hungary was 
subsequently revealed to the world. 
From the accounts of the more than 200,- 
000 people who fied the terror erupting in 
Hungary as the Russians returned, and 
from the reports of foreign visitors who 
saw the evil Communist despotism un- 
masked, we have learned of the depths to 
which fanatical, power madmen will go 
to humiliate and subjugate their fellows. 
One particularly terrifying set of per- 
sonal accounts is given in the book by 
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Robert Michener, “The Bridge at 
Andau.” 

The sickening story of the nature of 
the Communist totalitarian regime told 
by the victims should never have to be 
repeated. It is a sad fact that it has 
been. By outright treachery the Soviets 
restored the old form of tyranny. Thou- 
sands of brave Hungarian patriots were 
exiled. Two leaders, Gen. Pal Maleter 
and Premier Imre Nagy were seized after 
being promised immunity. By some ac- 
counts, at least 30,000 Hungarians were 
killed in the revolt and its suppression. 
In less than 3 weeks the tanks and deceit 
of the alien oppressors had implanted a 
new native regime to carry on the denial 
of fundamental human rights. 

Mr. Speaker, this outrage, and the na- 
ture of Communist despotism must never 
be forgotten by freemen. It would be a 
dishonor to those who gave so much in a 
temporarily losing cause, and a sign of 
our own lack of dedication to our prin- 
ciples if we did not cry out in protest 
against the crime of 10 years ago. We 
must not forget. We must never cease 
to do our utmost to keep the hope of de- 
liverance alive in the millions imprisoned 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

It is with great respect that we must 
observe the gallant uprising of the Hun- 
garian people. It is with equally great 
regret that we must observe that the task 
is still not completed. On this anniver- 
sary of that memorable day 10 years ago, 
it is with deep humility that I offer my 
congratulations to the Hungarian nation 
for their dedication to freedom and my 
sincere wishes that their days of trial 
may soon be over. 


Hon. Leo W. O’Brien Provided Leader- 
ship in the Congress in Expanding Our 
Nation 
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or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


< OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 12, 1966 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, our distinguished colleague 
from the 29th Congressional District of 
the Empire State of New York, the 
gentleman from New York [Nr. 
O'Brien], is retiring after having served 
eight terms in the Congress. 

I want to pay tribute to my colleague 
as he completes a great record of service 
and commitment to the Nation, to his 
State, and to his district in the Congress. 

He served well in these legislative 
halls. He has been a workhorse—a 
workhorse for the people he represents. 
And he has been an effective and able 
member of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

He provided leadership in broadening 
and expanding our Nation to include our 
new States, Alaska and Hawaii. He has 
shown vision—and he has been a man 
of action. 


We will miss our great able and genial 
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friend from New York. I wish for him 
the best of good luck and happiness as he 
leaves the Congress. 


Vice President Humphrey Addressed 
Disabled American Veterans Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 12, 1966 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 11, 1966, Vice President Hum- 
PHREY addressed the convention of the 
Disabled American Veterans in New 
York City. It gives me great pleasure to 
submit for the Recorp the text of the 
Vice President's address: 

REMARKS OF Vick PRESIDENT HUBERT H. HUM- 

PHREY, DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS OON- 

VENTION, NEW Tonk Crry, Aucust 11, 1966 


I am honored to be in your company. And 
I wish to express my own deep appreciation 
of the work you have carried on, for over a 
third of a century, on behalf of not only 
those veterans who are DAV members, but on 
behalf of all disabled veterans. 

You have very properly stressed the right 
and the determination of the disabled vet- 
eran to perform a useful and constructive 
role in our American society. By your work 
for effective vocational rehabilitation, you 
have made an invaluable contribution to the 
maintenance of human dignity—the most 
precious asset of free men. 

I particularly wish to pay tribute to you 
for your consistent support of the highest- 
quality professional medical services in our 
VA hospitals. 

I am very much impressed, too, by the 
program you have launched to help disabled 
Vietnamese veterans—to show, in Com- 
mander Callegary’s words, that “we, the 
wounded of the United States do care what 
happens to the wounded of South Vietnam.” 

I doubt that any other single group of 
Americans knows and appreciates the full 
gravity of war, as you do. 

Few Americans know, as you know, the 
human toll that is taken by resistance to ag- 
gression and force. 

Yet, I doubt that there is a man in this 
Toom who would say that aggression and 
Torcé should not be resisted, 

If it taught us nothing else, our expe- 
rience in the Second World War taught us 
that aggression and international bullying 
cannot be stopped by kind words and good 
intentions, We learned the hard lesson, too, 
that big countries cannot buy their peace 
and safety through the sacrifice of small 
countries. 

The lessons we learned were expensive 
and tragic—but less for us than for the citi- 
zens of far-away countries whose homes were 
destroyed, whose families were separated and 
lost, whose very nations ceased to exist. 

We learned some lessons—or at least I 
thought we did—which have caused us to act 
as responsible world citizens in these post- 
war years. For we know that, in this nuclear 
age, we can no longer afford the luxury of 
turning toward our happy life at home while 
violence builds up in the outside world. 

Since the end of World War II we have sus- 
tained a foreign policy directed toward the 
building, day-by-day, brick-by-brick, of a 
world of peaceful nations living together in 
the spirit of the United Nations Charter. 

It is a foreign policy that has been success- 
ful both in preventing the expansion of Com- 
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munist totalitarianism and of avoiding nu- 
clear war—all the while working toward the 
time when political self-determination, eco- 
nomic well-being, and social justice might 
be more widely enjoyed through the world. 

It is a foreign policy that has carefully 
avoided the dangerous courses either of ap- 
peasement or of nuclear risk-taking. 

The United Nations . . The Marshall 
Plan . . Point’ Four... the Alliance for 
Progress ... the Peace Corps ... the Asian 
Development Bank . the International 
Monetary Fund and World Bank ... Food for 
Peace and Food for Freedom . the Nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty—all these things have come 
from American initiative since World War II. 

Firmness in Berlin . . aid to Greece and 
Turkey . the founding of NATO, CENTO 
and SEATO ... the support of Iran when her 
integrity was threatened .. . resistance to 
aggression in Korea , .. the determination 
that hostile nuclear missiles should not be 
introduced into the Western Hemisphere— 
these things, too have come from our initia- 
tive. 

We have built for peace. We have also 
Stood fast against force and the threat of 
force. 

Twice since the end of World War IT Amer- 
ican Presidents have found it necessary— 
after sober consideration—to commit our 
men to battle on a large scale, in Korea and 
in Vietnam. 

Both Korea and Vietnam are thousands of 
miles away from us, inhabited by people 
with unfamiliar names. 

But, in the nature of things, it is the 
aggressor who chooses when and where to 
attack, 

Although militant Asian Communists have 
been the aggressors both in Korea and in 
Vietnam, their methods have been very dif- 
ferent. In Korea we saw the launching of a 
massive, conventional invasion, with regular 
troops and tanks, and throughout the war 
there was a clearly defined front line between 
the contending forces, 

In Vietnam, we are facing a new and com- 
Plex kind of war, without any fixed front 
lines and waged at many levels. We and our 
allies face three major necessities—as sepa- 
rate yet inter-connected as the fingers of a 
hand. 

The first necessity is the one we know 
from previous wars. It involves seeking out 
and attacking regular, organized military 
unite. 

As I had occasion to see when I visited 
Vietnam earlier this year, our forces are su- 
perbly equipped and superbly led. Allied 
forces have been inflicting severe losses on 
the enemy. Yet those losses themselves will 
not be enough to cause a halt in the aggres- 
sion. 

The second necessity is to meet the guerilla 
war waged by marauding Viet Cong bands 
hidden out in the jungles and rice paddies, 

Here the battlefields are not hills, valleys, 
or rivers, but the people themselves. It is 
control of the people, not of territory, that 
the Viet Cong seek. They want the villagers’ 
labor, their rice, thelr money—and their sons 
to impress into military service. To get 
them, they use a cunningly calculated mix- 
ture of force and fraud. 

To comb out these guerillas is slow, grind- 
ing, undramatic work. But it is being done, 
and the number of villages which are secure 
Pgainst Viet Cong terror by night, as well as 
by day, is steadily increasing. 

The third necessity of the war—and just 
as important as the other two—is the need 
to give the people proof, by word and by 
deed, that they have more to hope for under 
self-determination than they do under com- 
munism, 

In this war, the building of a school or the 
digging of a well can be as significant as a 
successful sortie. The mastering of infia- 
tion or the holding of an election can be as 
important as winning a pitched battle. 
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And, in this part of the struggle, our Amer- 
ican military personnel are performing just 
as well as they are in the war against regular 
enemy units and guerilla forces. 

They have given medical treatment to over 
500,000 Vietnamese in twelve months, Dur- 
ing the same period, they have fed almost 
300,000 people and distributed over 250,000 
pounds of clothing. 

In the first five months of this year, they 
have constructed or rehabilitated 122 schools, 
35 dispensaries, and 43 bridges. 

I have seen them in action—and our capa- 
ble and dedicated civilians as well. By their 
willingness to work with their own hands, 
and work side-by-side with the Vietnamese 
people, they are helping to prove that there 
can be hope for the future. 

These, then are the three necessities of the 
war: The necessity to seek out and destroy 
the organized enemy units; to clean out 
guerillas and terrorists; and to help the 
Vietnamese people build a just and progres- 
sive society. 

All are important, and all must be pur- 
sued at the same time and with the same 
commitment. 

In the meantime we would much prefer, 
of course, to move this conflict to the peace 
table—and we have again and again declared 
that we are ready to negotiate at any time, 
at any place, and under any auspices, 

We also seek to keep the conflict within 
limits, so that larger war may be averted. 

For example, we have strongly endorsed 
India’s proposal to stiffen the International 
Control Commission's policing of the De- 
militarized Zone between North and South 
Vietnam. If effective, this would relieve us 
of the need to to Communist viola- 
tions of this Zone, in order to protect the 
security of our own forces. 

And we welcome the recent initiative by 
Malaysia, Thailand, and the Philippines to- 
ward an Asian Conference on peace in South- 
east Asia. 

Yet, thus far there has been no encourag- 
ing response from the North, 

I believe the reason is this: Our adver- 
saries think they can outlast us—that, 
sooner or later, we will grow weary of the 
struggle and leave. They still believe that 
time is on their side. 

Isay that they are wrong. 

Not only is time not on their side in Viet- 
nam. It is not on their side in Southeast 
Asia—where other independent nations feel 
the pressure from the North. 

The Prime Minister of Singapore recently 
declared publicly that our stand in Vietnam 
has not only held Communist aggression 
there, but that it also have given other 
Asian nations precious time to strengthen 
themselves. 

And what he said has been repeated, by 
many leaders of many Asian nations, time 
and again in recent weeks. 

And when I say they are putting their 
time to use, I do not mean they are using it 
simply to build stronger and bigger armies. 

Asian nations are astir with new leader- 
ship and the new realization that they can 
accomplish far more together than they can 
separately. 

Asian nations, large and small, are work- 
ing hard—and working together—to build 
societies strong enough to resist Communist 
subversion and aggression. 

Nine of them, ranging from New Zealand to 
Japan, recently agreed to set up an Asian 
and Pacific Council to promote their mutual 
economic, technical and cultural coopera- 
tion—and they are seeking to enlist other 
nations in the area in their cause. 

But this initiative, significant as it was, 
was not unique. Cooperation is going for- 
ward at many levels and in many fields. The 
Southeast Asia education ministers meet reg- 
ularly and so do the agricultural experts. The 
Japanese Government has acted as host for 
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an important gathering of the area's eco- 
nomic ministers. 

The Asian Development Bank will open its 
doors for business in Manila this year. The 
development of the Mekong River Basin is 
going forward. Two dams have already been 
completed in Thailand, and work will begin 
next year on another in Laos, 

This expanding cooperation is powered by 
economic vigor within the participating 
countries themselves. For years, Japan has 
led the world in economic growth. South 
Korea registered an 8 per cent expansion last 
year, and Taiwan, Malaysia, and Thailand 
are close behind, 

The Communist thrust for power in Indo- 
nesia has been decisively repulsed and its 
warlike “confrontation” with Malaysia 
ended, Japan and Korea haye put old en- 
mities behind them and negotiated a treaty 
of friendship. India and Pakistan are at 
peace. 

It will take time for them to gain strength 
to maintain and defend their own independ- 
ence, but the nations of free Asia are on the 
right road. And we are pledged to help 
them down that road. 

And now, the inevitable questions: How 
long will it take? What will it cost? 

It may take years. It could cost many 
millions of dollars—dollars of our own, of 
our Western partners, and of our partners 
in Asia. It will cost work and commitment 
ore as in Vietnam today, precious human 

e. 

But whatever the cost, it will be far less 
than the price of leaving aggression un- 
Checked or of abandoning struggling nations. 

If we in America—the richest, the strong- 
est, the most powerful single nation in the 
history of this earth—if we leave the field 
to aggression . . . to poverty . , to human 
misery ... ignorance... hunger, what can 
the future hold? 

I say the future can hold, at best, a suc- 
cession of troubles, disorders and interna- 
tional injustices which will cause future his- 
torlans to mark us down as the people who 
nad their chance, and failed. 

I say the future can hold, at worst, a spiral 
of aggression and force which can lead us 
all down the path to nuclear destruction. 

Now, finally, if we—in partnership with 
others in the world—do meet our responsi- 
bilities in Asia, where can the future lead? 

Last month, in Omaha, our President 
called for “reconciliation between nations 
that now call themselves enemies” and de- 
clared that “a peaceful mainland China is 
central to a peaceful Asia.” 

I believe that a policy of patience, forti- 
tude and perseverance in Southeast Asia 
may, in time, convince the leaders of Com- 
eter eee nue of other Communist 

Sa Asia, t a policy of ve 
expansion cannot succeed. =! ie gies 

I believe that it may, in time, convince 
them that their neighbors have both the 
3 and the will to stand on their own 

eet. 

And I believe, that it may, in time, lead 
them to the conclusion that it is more in 
their Interests to join the family of nations 
„ to join in the struggle for greater 
human well-being than it is to export their 
political doctrine by force. 

And that is why, even as we resist ag- 
gression in Vietnam, we wish to make it clear 
to those who launch and support aggression, 
that we are bent neither on their overthrow 
nor their destruction, 

That is why we will take the extra step, 
today and tomorrow, to seek a way to peace 
„„ „to open the channels of communica- 
tion... to encourage exchange of ideas 
and people with those who today call us 
enemy. 

For we know—even amid the din of loud- 
speakers and datly propaganda which sur- 
rounds them—there live in Asia, under these 
regimes, millions of people who have historic 
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reason for friendship with us. We know 
that their daily concerns are the same as 
those of poor and hungry people the world 
over. 

And, in our strength, our wealth, and 
power, we extend our hands to them as to 
others and we say: We will stand firm. We 
will not tire. Let us join in the works of 
peace, 


Satellites Guide Research at Sea 
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HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 12, 1966 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. John Noble Wilford, in the New 
York Times of September 24, 1966, de- 
scribes the use by Columbia University 
of the transit satellite in its study of the 
North Atlantic as part of a navigation 
system for oceanographic research. Mr. 
Wilford clearly describes a precursor of 
future navigation satellites for more ac- 
curate navigation at sea that will be 
available from the research and devel- 
opment work now underway. 

This timely article delineates only one 
of the many ways in which our national 
space effort is already beginning to pro- 
vide new knowledge and economic ben- 
efits to our Nation. I commend the 
reading of this article to all those who 
share with me the concern that the vast 
knowledge which we are gaining from 
our national space program be applied 
to our industries and our research and 
development here on earth at the earli- 
est possible time. 

The article follows: 

{From the New York Times, Sept. 26, 1966] 
SATELLITES GUME RESEARCH AT SEA—SHIP IN 
NORTH ATLANTIC Stupy Uses Space NAVI- 

GATION 


(By John Noble Wilford) 

A Columbia University research ship that 
is plumbing the depths of the North Atlantic 
is fixing its exact position on the ocean by 
means of orbiting satellites, in the first full- 
fledged civilian use of space navigation sys- 
tems for oceanographic research. 

The 202-foot, three-masted schooner Vema, 
which set sail July 27, is off the coast of Ice- 
land making precise measurements of the 
ocean bottom, sediment thicknesses and mag- 
netic fields. 

The precision of the findings, Columbia 
scientists reported yesterday, would have 
been impossible without the precise determi- 
nations of the ship’s position to carry out 
specific investigations and also to know ex- 
actly where he is when he makes a discovery. 

SATELLITES CALLED TRANSIT 

The navigational satellites, originally cal- 
led Transit, were developed by Johns Hopkins 
University. Each weighs less than 100 
pounds, carries a nuclear generator for power 
and circles the earth at an altitude of 600 
miles in a polar orbit. 

Their primary purpose is to help guide 
United States Navy ships and Polaris-missile 
submarines. The satellites were launched in 
July, 1964. 

Dr. Maurice Ewing. director of Columbia’s 
Lamont Geological Observatory, Palisades, 
N.Y. said: 

“I believe that the advent of the satellite 
navigation system marks the beginning of a 
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new era in oceanography and in marine geo- 
physics.” 

Ordinary navigation, using the sun and 
stars and land-based electronic signals, has 
never provided oceanographers with sufficient 
accuracy to enagge in certain experiments, 
Dr. Ewing said. A computer aboard the Vema 
processes the satellite data to establish the 
ship's true position. 


ERROR MEASURED IN YARDS 


Navigational error with the satellite-com- 
puter system is measured in yards. Error in 
conventional navigation often involves miles. 

One of the three satellites passes overhead 
in range of the Vema every 90 minutes. 

A radio receiver aboard the ship picks up 
signals from the satellite and measures their 
intensity, which grows and then fades—a 
phenomenon known as the Doppler frequency 
shift, which has ben likened to the whistle 
variations in the approach and passing of a 
speeding train. 

By this means the ship's navigator can de- 
termine where the Vema is in relation to 
the satellite, and the satellite's orbital po- 
sition is already established. 

An added advantage is the system's all- 
weather usefulness. Much of the Vema's 
work is done in regions where poor visibility 
severely limits celestial observations. 

On her present mission, her 23d voyage, 
the Vema is engaged in at least 30 projects. 
She is scheduled to return to New York Dec. 
15. 

Fourteen scientists, headed by Dr. Manik 
Talwani, are studying cores from the ocean 
botton, taking underwater temperatures, 
making seismographic soundings and at- 
tempting to measure the magnetic properties 
of ridges in the ocean floor. 

Civilian research vessels have been experi- 
menting with navigation by means of orbit- 
ing satellites since last year. But the Vema 
installation marks the first permanent use of 
the technique. So far, scientists on board the 
ship have reported no trouble. 


Hon. Charles L. Weltner, Man of Courage 
and Dedication 
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HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 12, 1966 


Mr, EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to pay a brief but sincere 
tribute to a splendid young man, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. WELTNER] 
who is leaving the Congress after a brief 
sojourn of 4 years with us in the House. 

Congressman WELTNER had already re- 
ceived the Democratic nomination to be 
returned to the Congress when he volun- 
tarily retired from the House rather 
than violate his committed principles. 

Congressman WELTNER is a Member 
whom we all admire and respect. Asa 
member of my Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, I have worked closely with Con- 
gressman WELTNER who has served with 
a sense of commitment. He proved him- 
self to be a champion of the small busi- 
nessman and of the public interest. My 
association with him in the committee 
and on the floor has enabled me to appre- 
ciate his fine qualities as a legislator and 
as aman. He is a gentleman of high 
principles and great character. His 
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prospects for advancement in the Con- 
gress were bright and promising. We 
shall miss him as he leaves the Congress, 
but wish for him good luck, happiness 
and success in his future endeavors. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938), 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
1939). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


The Manila Conference 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATSY T. MINK 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 12, 1966 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, amidst the 
welter of debate and clamor that has 
been raised over the forthcoming Asian 
Conference in Manila, I have heard all 
too many voices casting aspersions and 
belittling the conference as a political 
gimmick designed to influence the 
November elections. Fearing that these 
attacks will undercut the President's 
position and leave other participating 
nations with the impression that he is 
not attending with a sincere hope that 
peace in Vietnam will be the result, I 
would hope that we can all rise above the 
contentiousness of partisan politics and 
arm President Johnson with our deep- 
felt desires that he return to America 
with new initiative for peace in Asia. 

We cannot now foretell how much 
good will be accomplished by the Asian 
Conference, but we will almost certainly 
doom it to failure by demonstrating to 
the people of Asia our cynicism over its 
possibilities. The Honolulu advertiser in 
an October 7 editorial put the matter in 
perspective, and I hope that its thought- 
ful conclusions will help to convince 
critics that we must seize every op- 
portunity to achieve understanding be- 
tween nations if we are ever to attain 


peace. 

I submit this editorial as an example 
of responsible comment which I find 
closely attuned to my own feelings re- 
garding the Asian Conference: 

PEACE In THE BALANCE? 

President Johnson's trip to Asia and the 
Pacific comes at a time when the future of 
the Viet Nam war hangs in a delicate balance 
between slender hopes for peace and pres- 
sures for escalated conflict. 

Correspondent Denis Warner, one of the 

most respected writers on Asia, may well 
have been right in commenting here recently 
that the Manila conference of seven allies 
on Viet Nam offers “the last real chance we'll 
see of getting some rational thought on the 
war.“ 
It may be, as some have charged, that U.S. 
domestic political considerations weighed 
in the timing of the meeting. The dramatic 
visit halfway around the world seems bound 
to brighten the President's image and help 
Democratic chances at the polls. 

Republicans have reason to feel frustrated. 
But they would also do well to separate their 
criticism of the President's political timing 
from the merits and hopes of the Manila 
meeting and Pacific trip. É 

Commenting on the fact there are some 
faint hints of Communist interest in talks 
and some quiet American attempts to sound 
them out, the New York Times said this 
week: 
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“Unfortunately, the only assistance Presl- 
dent Johnson has been getting from the 
Republicans in this period of explosive un- 
certainty is of a kind calculated to exacer- 
bate Communist distrust. 

“Richard M. Nixon calls on the President 
to repudiate the key elements in the proposal 
Mr. Goldberg put before the U.N. The Re- 
publican leader in the House, Representative 
Forn, urges bombing of Haiphong, And 
Former President Eisenhower, whose own 
election was attributable in part to his 
pledge to end the Korean War, counsels Mr. 
Johnson to step up the Vietnamese conflict 
by applying ‘as much force as we need to 
win.’ ” 


A good deal of natural good seems likely 
to come from the President’s Pacific visit and 
Manila meeting: 

It is good for the President to demonstrate 
first-hand his interest in these Pacific na- 
tions . . . Inclusion of Malaysia, a nation 
not directly involved in Viet Nam, is a wel- 
come move. It is well that the attention 
of the American people and many others will 
be focused on Asia and the Pacific, because in 
the foreseeable future that is “where the ac- 
tion is.” It is good the President will be 
talking first hand with so many Aslan and 
Pacific leaders in their own environment 
At the very least, it is good that the allies 
involved in Viet Nam sit around a table and 
come forth with some sort of publicly ex- 
pressed common goal and hopes for nego- 
tiated peace. 

Quite likely the Manila meeting will con- 
tain the two elements of pursuing the war 
and seeking peace. It is paradoxical but true 
that each at this point seems necessary to 
give a meaning to the other part of our 
policy. 

What is important, however, is the degree 
of emphasis we give each of them, and how 
patient we are in their pursuit. 

The war shows new tendencies to snow- 
ball of its own military momentum. Ameri- 
can troops now total over 320,000, and word 
is new units are preparing to move into the 
Mekong Delta area. Secretary of Defense 
McNamara leaves soon on one of those Viet 
Nam inspection trips that always seem to 
mean new buildups. 

If we as a nation are sincerely interested 
in negotiations for an honorable peace—and 
Washington reports now indicate this is the 
President's sincere goal—then our necessary 
steps in carrying out the war in the South 
must be more than balanced by efforts to 
seek out the peace. 

The limited pause in U.S. bombing In the 
demilitarized zone between North and South 
Viet Nam is one small step that may well 
come to nothing. But in the sign language 
of modern war diplomacy it could lead to 
other things—if the interest is there on both 
sides. 

One frequent reaction to the Manila meet- 
ing and Asia trip Is that “it can't hurt and 
it may help.” That may be true in the short- 
range domestic political sense. 

But it can hurt the President's and the 
country’s international credibility and pres- 
tige if behind a facade of platitudes and 
peace gestures the Manila summit emerges 
as a plotting session for new escalation. 

We can expect bitter Communist denun- 
ciations along that line at any rate. But 
the real test is to quietly show them and the 
rest of the world that we mean what we say 
about being willing to negotiate for peace. 


Action of 89th Congress Reflects Opinions 
of Northeast lowans 
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HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 12, 1966 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, this 89th 
Congress has considered problems and 
issues which affect every individual, 
every community, every farm in this 
country—from the difficult situation we 
face in Vietnam, to the task of producing 
food in sufficient quantity to meet our 
demands at home and abroad, to the in- 
creasingly critical problem of death and 
destruction on our Nation’s highways. 

In his consideration of these complex 
and widely varying problems, each Mem- 
ber of Congress faces a dual responsibil- 
ity to serve his district and his Nation. 
To many this would appear to present a 
contradiction and a constant agony of 
choice and decision, but in fact and 
practice it rarely does. 

For in a representative National Leg- 
islature of 435 Members, just as in the 
economic competition of the market- 
place, the most vigorous advocacy of each 
particular area’s needs permits a rea- 
sonable compromise which generally rep- 
resents the national interest. Thus, a 
Congressman serves his Nation by ag- 
gressively serving his district. 

In addition, the social and economic 
interdependence of modern America 
means that even if a particular area 
seems to be directly benefited by certain 
legislation, the indirect effect will be to 
the benefit of all Americans. 

As each Member of this body knows, 
in performing this responsibility of dual 
service, a Congressman must have the 
best possible understanding of the opin- 
ions of his constituents, which requires 
close and constant communication, by a 
variety of means, between home and his 
office in Washington. 

There are many ways to determine the 
thinking of your district. I campaigned 
in 1964 on the major issues and was 
elected because a majority shared those 
views. And I feel fortunate in the past 
2 years to have been able to fulfill those 
pledges in the area of education, health, 
civil rights, conservation, and agricul- 
ture. 

During these 2 years, I have received 
about 100 letters a day, and about 70 
percent of those have been expressions 
of views and opinions on legislation be- 
fore the Congress. In addition, I have 
made more than 50 trips back to the dis- 
trict when business on the floor of the 
House permits, to keep in continuous 
contact with the needs and attitudes of 
the people I represent. 
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But, beyond this, I have found that an- 
other effective means of obtaining the 
opinions of my constituents is through 
the use of a questionnaire. Because the 
results of my earlier one were so success- 
ful, and helpful in my consideration of 
the issues before the House, I mailed a 
second questionnaire to all the residents 
of the Second District late this summer, 
requesting views on our policy in Viet- 
nam, civil rights, the draft, and a num- 
ber of bills pending in the House. 

I have tabulated the more than 6,000 
responses which have already been re- 
turned to my office, and under unani- 
mous consent I include results of this 
questionnaire at this point in the 
RECORD: 

1. Vietnam: Which, if any of the follow- 
ing policy alternatiyes would be acceptable 
to you? 

Percent 
Withdraw United States forces from 

Vietnam and leave the Vietnamese 

to settle their own problem 
Pull our troops back to defend the 

cosatal cities and air bases while 
seeking a negotiated settlement 
Continue present policy of using grad- 
ually increasing military pressure to 
stop Communist advances while pur- 
suing initiatives to a satisfactory set- 
tlement through negotiations and 
offers of economic assistance 
the war through increased 

United States troop commitment and 

extended bombing of cities in North 

Vietnam 


12.4 


7.3 


2. Term of Office: A constitution amend- 
ment has been proposed to increase the 
term of office for a member of the House 
of Representatives from two to four years 
beginning in 1972. Would you favor or op- 
pose this change? 


Percent 

bok, heed EN Se aaa 52. 1 
ä —. eties wedi a iene 37.7 
T 10. 2 


8. Traffic Safety: I have intrdouced legis- 
lation to establish a National Traffic Safety 
Agency which would insure a greater coordi- 
nation of information and promote a more 
uniform acceptance of proven safety stand- 
ards in order to reduce the loss of life and 
property through automobile accidents. 
Would you favor or oppose this legislation? 


Percent 

Dt i ee ie ee ee ey 73.7 
„„: 8 14.0 
„ Fen pee es Newnes nneae 12.3 


4. Truth in Lending and Packaging: A 
truth-in-packaging bill designed to cut down 
on deceptive and false packaging has been 
proposed. Do you favor or oppose this bill? 


Percent 
Se) gt ee AE BEI ELIT I IOV LE Aa 88.1 
A a Eh re 5.3 
Pipe Fe gS aeaa yeaa 6.6 


A truth-in-lending bill designed to re- 
quire full disclosure of total costs and rates 
of charges in the financing of consumers 
goods and services has also been introduced. 
Do you approve or disapprove of this bill? 


Percent 
„%% —T—TbT000—0T0T0—T—T—T—T——T———— 84. 1 
G1 ———— —T—— l 5. 8 
o ͤ ea et iaa 10.1 


5. Tax Sharing: The expenditures of state 
and local governments have grown rapidly 
in recent years and property taxes are at an 
all-time high. I have proposed that the fed- 
eral government assist state and local goy- 
ernments in meeting their growing respons- 
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{bilities by returning a percentage of fed- 
eral tax revenues directly to the states. 


Would you favor or oppose such a proposal? 


Percent 
PTT 61.4 
END AAE RA E ae a Ca a A 22.7 
E AIA D a E aee ar Sh oe e a O 15.9 


6. Department of Transportation: It has 
been proposed to create a new Cabinet level 
Department of Transportation to coordinate 
the efforts of the 35 agencies now adminis- 
tering laws and regulations in this area. 
Would you favor or oppose this proposal? 


Percent 
PRYOR a ˙ —ꝛ-—t — AAE 52, 6 
ennn A ae a ee ee 21.5 
PP T 25.9 


7. Civil Rights: A civil rights proposal has 
been introduced which includes a fair hous- 
ing provision to prohibit discrimination be- 
cause of race or religion by real estate brokers 
or firms engaged in the business or renting, 
selling or financing housing. This proposal 
would exclude individual home owners and 
those owners who occupy a portion of a 
building of four units or less. What is your 
opinion of this proposal? 

Percent 
Favor the bill in its present form 28.5 
Favor extending fair housing provision 


to cover all housing 16.6 
Oppose fair housing provision but favor 

remainder of civil rights bi 25 
Oppose any further civil rights legisla- 

go en ee e E eee ee oe 21 
Nr - 1. 5 


8. The Draft: Congress is presently consid- 
ering changes in the Selective Service System 
to eliminate inequities in the military draft. 
Which, if any, of the proposed reforms would 
you favor? 

Percent 


A national service program whereby 
every young man would serve either 
in the military, the Peace Corps, 
VISTA, or other similar programs... 27.9 
Universal military training for every 
physically and mentally qualified 


A nationwide lottery whereby the names 
of all eligibles would be placed in a 
pool and selected at random 

Complete abolition of the draft with 
sole reliance on professional Military 
Dm awe encase 

Continuation of present system with re- 
visions to reduce inequities between 
local boards and individual cases 27.6 

0.3 


9. Postal Appointments: I have introduced 
legislation to remove appointments of post- 
masters and rural carriers from political 
patronage and place them totally on a merit 
system under the jurisdiction of the Civil 
Service. Would you favor or oppose such 
legislation? 


Percent 
r AE EEN O N 86.8 
Oppote TTT—T—T—TT—T—T—T—V—V——————— 4.9 
eT get Ds eNO TESS NC 8.3 


Mr. Speaker, as you will note, four of 
the measures which the residents of the 
Second District supported have already 
been favorably acted upon by the House 
of Representatives—the Traffic Safety 
Act, establishment of a Department of 
Transportation, the civil rights measure 
with provision exempting the individual 
homeowner, and a truth-in-packaging 
bill. 

Northeast Iowans have also indicated 
their approval of my tax-sharing pro- 
posal and the legislation which I intro- 
duced to remove postal appointments 
from political patronage, and I will con- 
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tinue to work for passage of these two 
measures, which are significant not only 
for Iowa but for the Nation. 

The response to my question of policy 
alternatives in Vietnam demonstrates 
the primary concern of northeast Iowans 
about that critical situation. Whereas 
89 percent indicated an opinion on this 
problem in my earlier questionnaire, 
99.4 percent have now formed a definite 
view about our policy in southeast Asia, 
with the large majority supporting our 
commitment there. 

The very mixed attitudes on proposed 
changes in existing draft law indicate 
that, although there is considerable dif- 
ference of opinion on what should be 
done to eliminate inequities in our pres- 
ent system, there is little question as to 
the need for change. Congress and the 
executive branch are now engaged in re- 
view of the selective service, and this is- 
sue must command priority attention in 
the 90th Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, the choices which we are 
called upon to make on the issues which 
face the Congress and the Nation in 
these complex times hold vast implica- 
tions for our future, domestically and in 
Telation to the other nations of the 
world. 

I appreciate the active interest of the 
people of the Second District in these 
vital questions, and am grateful for their 
willingness to assist in this decisionmak- 
ing process. 


Public Works Appropriation Bill, 1967 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
in consideration of the conference report 
on the public works appropriation bill, 
may I call the attention of the House 
to two items which have been approved 
by the House and Senate conferees most 
important to my district. 

The first item pertains to funds to be- 
gin construction on the Lower Teton 
Dam in Fremont County, Idaho. This 
dam is a multipurpose development, de- 
signed to make maximum use of avail- 
able water resources in this area. The 
first stage of construction would provide 
urgently needed supplemental water for 
114,000 acres of land. The project would 
also provide substantial flood protection 
to a highly developed area in the Upper 
Snake River Basin which has suffered 
from severe flooding in recent years. 
This particular area has suffered not only 
from flooding, but from droughts in sev- 
eral years; and this project should elimi- 
nate both of these problems. 

Appropriation of these funds would 
permit the Bureau of Reclamation to 
proceed immediately with foundation ex- 
ploration at the dam site, field topo- 
graphic surveys, ground water explora- 
tion, land classification studies, right-of- 
way appraisals, and repayment con- 
tract negotiations. 
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I know the farmers and residents in 
this area appreciate the favorable action 
by the conferees in recommending ap- 
proval of the $300,000 for this project. 

I am also very pleased to note that the 
conferees accepted the Senate recom- 
mendation of $200,000 for the Ririe flood 
control project which is urgently needed 
to avoid serious losses in this section of 
the Snake River. 

I urge the House to accept the confer- 
ence report because of the critical need 
for these projects. 


William E. Minshall Reports on the 
89th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


or OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 12, 1966 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
89th Congress is drawing to a close. 
During these 2 years of nearly continuous 
session, Congress has voted to spend 
$233 billion, about $20 billion more than 
the entire amount it cost to run our Na- 
tional Government from the first Con- 
gress in 1789 through 1942, the first year 
of World War II. 

This year’s spending total of $115 bil- 
lion approaches the $118 billion appro- 
Priated in 1965, the biggest spending 
year since 1944. Heavy costs of the Viet- 
nam conflict, combined with new and ex- 
pensive domestic programs, have ex- 
ploded on the Nation's economy with an 
inflationary impact felt in every Amer- 
ican household. 

During this Congress, nearly 20,000 
bills were introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, some 900 of which were 
passed. The House also acted on close 
to 200 Senate measures. In all more 
than 500 pieces of legislation will have 
been signed into law by the President by 
the time this session ends. 

Both sessions of the 89th Congress es- 
etablished new highs in numbers of roll- 
calls in the House, with nearly 400 record 
votes and quorums in each. During my 
12 years in Washington, I have answered 
nearly 3,000 rollcalls for an attendance 
record of better than 90 percent, which 
I am pleased to report is one of the best 
in the House. 

APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENT 


Final decisions are reached when a bill 
comes to a vote on the House floor, but 
the groundwork for legislation is laid 
during long hours of committee hearings 
and executive sessions, where bills are 
studied, analyzed, discussed and often 
amended. 

My Appropriations Committee assign- 
ment includes a massive amount of work 
as member of two of the most important 
subcommittees in the entire Congress— 
Department of Defense and Independent 
Offices. For the last 8 years I have 
served on the Defense Subcommittee, 
which is charged with initial review of 
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the administration’s military money re- 
quests. Now that a framework of war 
has been imposed upon my subcommit- 
tee’s decisions, the task we perform in 
providing funds for defense is more crit- 
ical and time-consuming than ever be- 
fore. 

I must emphasize that my primary 
concern is to find a way to honorably end 
the war in Vietnam, stop the bloodshed 
and bring our troops home. I applaud 
every effort to bring about peace with 
honor and shall continue to work dili- 
gently in support of all just and genuine 
efforts to bring the war to a swift con- 
clusion. At the same time, I have the 
responsibility of overseeing our military 
system at a time when American men 
are committed to battle. It is my duty, 
as a Member of Congress and more spe- 
cifically as a member of the Defense Sub- 
committee, to see that they are given the 
strongest possible support in training 
and equipment. 

This year, after months of day-long 
interrogation of the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the subcommittee reported a 
$58.6 billion appropriation bill. ‘This 
figure does not accurately represent the 
dollar cost of the war in the Far East 
and I took the House floor last July to 
urge the administration to present a 
straightforward, factual cost estimate to 
the Congress. As we approach adjourn- 
ment, the President is expected to ask 
the new 90th Congress for upward of 
$15 billion in supplemental defense funds 
to cover expenditures being contracted 
this year in the Vietnam operation. 

The Independent Offices Subcommit- 
tee, on which I also serve, evalutes budget 
requests of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Affairs and 21 other Federal 
agencies including the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, Civil 
Service Commission, Federal Aviation 
Agency, Federal Communications Com- 
mission, General Services Administra- 
tion, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Selective Service System, and Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Expenditures involved in the independ- 
ent offices appropriation exceed $14 bil- 
Hon annually. Activities in this area 
touch so closely on the day-in, day-out 
lives of individual citizens that my 
service as second ranking minority mem- 
ber of the subcommittee is of substantial 
value to the constituents I serve in the 
23d District and Cleveland. Combined, 
my two subcommittees involve more than 
$72 billion, more than 60 percent of the 
total Federal budget. 

My intense interest in my committee 
work and the tremendous amount of 
time it involves does not preclude con- 
cern in other areas of legislation nor in 
providing prompt and efficient service to 
constituents who have individual prob- 
lems involving the Federal Government. 

MINSHALL LEGISLATION 

During the 89th Congress I have in- 
troduced a number of bills and resolu- 
tions, several of which were incorporated 
into legislation which became law. 
Among them are the following: 
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H.R. 4266, 4504, 5048 and 7532, to re- 
peal excise taxes on automobiles, tele- 
phone service and telegrams, admission 
to cabarets, motion picture and legiti- 
mate theaters, and on club dues and 
initiation fees. I opposed subsequent res- 
toration of excise taxes on cars and tele- 
phones. 

H.R. 7337, designating Vietnam as a 
combat zone to permit Federal income 
tax exemptions to U.S. military there, 
and H.R. 9670, providing free mailing 
privileges for our Armed Forces in Viet- 
nam. 

H.R. 12903, regulating transportation 
and handling of dogs and cats intended 
for research or experimentation pur- 
poses. 

H.R. 13003, to establish a National 
Trafic Safety Agency. 

In addition, I introduced several other 
bills which I strongly feel should have 
been enacted into law. They included: 

H.R. 17728, providing Federal penalties 
for persons using interstate transporta- 
tion or the mails for the purpose of in- 
citing to riot. 

H.R. 16624, to provide automatic cost- 
of-living increases in social security 
benefits. 

H.R. 17698, approving merger of the 
National and American Football Leagues 
and protecting attendance at high school 
and college football games by prohibiting 
telecasting of professional games on Fri- 
day nights. 

House Resolution 487, to create a Spe- 
cial Committee on the Captive Nations. 

House Resolution 862, to create a Spe- 
clal House Committee to study and rec- 
ommend revision of existing selective 
service laws. 

MAJOR ACTIONS, 2D SESSION, 89TH CONGRESS 


Following is a brief summary of the 
principal legislative actions of the 89th 
Congress during the 1966 session: 

In the area of national defense and in- 
ternational affairs, Congress appropri- 
ated $58.6 billion for the military; au- 
thorized $17.8 billion for procurement 
of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels; $5 bil- 
lion for NASA; $1 billion for military 
construction; $3.5 billion for foreign aid, N 
and gave the President authority to call 
up the Reserves, 

On the domestic front, the 1966 ses- 
sion saw authorization of $150 million 
for urban mass tion; creation 
of a Cabinet-level Department of Trans- 
portation; $7.2 billion for the Interstate 
Highway System; a 4-year extension of 
the war on poverty; enactment of the 
Truth in Packaging Act, and an increase 
in minimum wages to $1.60 per hour by 
1968 for workers already covered and by 
1971 for 8 million additional workers 
newly covered. 

Safety standards were enacted to cover 
all new and used automobiles, buses, and 
trucks, and a 3-year, $322 million high- 
way safety program was authorized. Aid 
to elementary and secondary education, 
and for higher education facilities, was 
approved. 

Congress voted to accelerate payments 
of corporate income taxes and increased 
excise taxes on automobile sales and 
telephone service. Congress enacted a 
$2.7 billion water pollution control pro- 
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gram, a clean air program, and con- As Representative of this outstanding for counsel and assistance in the in- 
tinued the 7-percent investment credit district, I make every effort to keep in PSOE somes seca: Ot eters 


oe 8 rare and water pollu- close touch with constituents through 
con acili æ 
A I 45 personal contact, frequent newsletters So that constituents may have an op 


occasio; When portunity to review the or bills which 

of active duty since January 31, 1965, r tis tom ein sonbronled the House ‘during the goth 

richts which extends educational and I take a traveling office to the district Congress, the action taken by the House, 

and the position I took on each measure, 

housing benefits. to make myself available for personal I submit my voting record on key issues 

TEE RIF PETERE, ONIO office conferences in the various com- for inclusion in the Recorp. If any leg- 

It is es of pars the nearly munities. islation of particular interest has not 

— resi ns he ona 1 In addition to my Washington office, been included, I will be more than happy 

ulate congressional districts in the Na- I maintain a full-time office at 525 Fed- to respond promptly to any inquiries 

tion, and to welcome into its boundaries eral Building in Cleveland. Iam always from constituents. 

the first and fourth wards of Cleveland. available to residents of the 23d District My record is as follows: 


Key votes, 89th Cong., 1965-66—Record of William E. Minshall, Member of Congress 


DEFENSE—POREIGN AFFAIRS 
May 25,1965 | Foreign ald—Motion to reduce by $131,000,000 and to prohfbit Communist-dominated labor unions from working on 
Latin American bi ts financed by U.S. funds. 


Re Ho aid authorization SERO 
June 23,1965 | $45,100,000,000 Department of 

Feb, 24,1966 | $415,000,000 ald to southeast Asis and Dominican Republic 

Mar, 15, 1966 $13, 100,000,000 supplemental defense appropriation a support U.S. military and economic operations in southeast 


Asia. 
SERIA AR RON: i IOI ONT I a a tty ee sees r E oe ee et — 
ae 2 a 8 cob ooo foreign Fen be (Senate later cut to 83, 500,000, 0000 
a, Dep of Defense appropriation _.......-..--.-..----- 
. — 31, 1966 | Peace orps authorization of $110,000,000 FR RES RARE TOT Ste CSOT ESE —— ——.— — 


Rojected: 178-219 2.----- 
Passed: 249-148 
Passed: 407. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


re, ... ...... x e nann nase aee Yea. 
Aug. 9,1966 | Amendment JJC ta edie aks Geena oh aa Un a SE aa EAT Yea. 
Posisi Motion to delete title IV (open housing provision) -_. ~~ ...-....---.-. ---._.--_.-__.---.----_---- a a Yea. 
ps RE FDP e xe ee i ee — Nay. 
ATR AND WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 
Apr. 28,1965 Water Quality Act authorizing $20,000,000 annually through 1989 to construct community sewage treatment Plants Passed: 306-0 Tea. 
Sept. 24, 1905 9 W disposal, to set standards to control automobile air pollutants and provide $92,000,000 for research | Passed: 204-4] Yea, 
on waste disposal. 
Sept. 30, 1966 8 to one yi beri and water pollution control facilities installed by private Industry from suspension of 7- | Adopted: 02] Yea, 
percent investment cri 
8 2, 700, 000, 000 Water Pollution Control Act, to improve existing programs] Passed: 312-0... Tea. 
DEBT AND TAXES 
June 2, 1965 3 — tax on cosmetics, jewelry, leather goods, telephone service, club fees and dues, theater admissions, | Passed: 401-60] You: 
automo! 
June 90,1985 | Increase national debt 82 84,000, 000, 000 to $328,000,000,000. = -----| Passed: 29-188 Nay. 
Feb. 23,1966 | Continue of excise tax on automobiles and telephone service Failed: 187-207 Yes. 
DIEE 36 taxes on automobiles and telephone service, accelorate Passed: 246-146. ......-.....| Nay. 
ment of social security taxes by self-em) 
Bept. 30,1966 Suspend 7 percent investment credit an: Nay. 


WAR ON POVERTY 


Mar. 3, 1965 ype acct ra for developmont of 11-State A ee ae ae I PE RE eS a ee Se IR ae 5 Nay. 
July 22,1965 | Amendment to reduce war on poverty by $1,000,000,000 and to permit State Governors to have veto power over anti- š 


poverty projects. 
Do.. $1,900,000,000 war on poverty bill, 
Oct. 14,1965 | Amendment to delete rent supplement from. ney eee pee appropriation bill 
Mar. 29,1966 | Amendment to delete $12,000,000 in rent supplements 2d supplemental bini 
May 10, 1966 | Amendment to provide $20,000,000 in rent ay pimanta in addition to existing $12,000,000... 


HEALTH AND EDUCATION 


Apr. 8, 1006 Voinn comprehensive medical Insurance plan, covering most costs of illness por pee 8 2 — 
ee and tary comprehensi administered by the Government from Treasury funds and small contributions 


DG ssc Medicare, covering hospital costs financed by social security, plus s supplementary voluntary health insurance pro- n Yea. 


Mar, 26, 1965 Federat ald t ald to Spooner teat be and poz schools: $1,000,000,000 for allocation to school districts with large numbers of | Passed: 263-153...--.-.---.. 
students from familles. 
Aug. 26, 1965 HI pier Education Act of 1905, authorizing a 5-year ald program to college students and to institut ions of higher educa- | Passod: 388-222 


Juns 2. 100 Tibr A A R na Y ca OT E EE T E 
Oct. 6,1966 | $1,600,000,000 Federal ald to elementary and secondary schools for allocation to school districts with large numbers of 
students from low-income families. 


Passed: 27-7 


D.. Amendment stating that U.S. Commissioner of Education may not withhold funds from school districts on basis of | Adopted: 21-116 Yea. 
: „„ Civil a of 1964 unless there is an express finding that an educational agency has fulled 
o com 
May 26, 19605 | $5,700, 600 Agriculture ap 8 storage charges, general administrative costs 9 Nay. 
June 26, 1965 | Establish a Department tolk — ki PN a ee aise Yea. 


July 28, 1965 epee see, ude: o Taft-Hurtley Act which — poate State to determine if its citizens want “right to work” laws... 

Aug. 2, Law Enforcement Assistance Act to su T !.. ees eee 

Aug. 25,1965 | Immigr tion and Nationality Act amendments, to ional origins quota system and set general priorities 
for admission of immigrants. 

Apr, 6,196 | 2.0-percent increase in salary for civil service and postal workers rr .ĩ.ĩ„„— 

—.— a Fe tee eA ham tne of debe ttl cote Si ra for use in research or experimentation___...._.. 


October 18, 1966 
SBA Tries To Swallow SBOC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 12, 1966 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly Mr. Robert Lerner, distinguished 
member of the Lerner Publications, on 
Chicago's North and Northwest Sides, 
prepared an excellent column on the 
controversy over the future of the Small 
Business Opportunities Corporation. 

It is my hope that the conferees on the 
poverty bill will take into account the 
penetrating argument submitted by Mr. 
Lerner in support of keeping the SBOC 
within its present designation. 

Mr, Lerner’s excellent article follows: 

SBA Tries To Swattow SBOC 
(By Robert Lerner) 

Among the most remarkable of the poverty 
program functions are the Small Business 
Development Centers, an Office of Economic 
Opportunity agency that in Illinois is in- 
corporated as the Small Business Opportuni- 
ties Corp. 

In essence, the SBOC gives out loans, not 
to exceed $15,000, to people whose incomes 
are in the poverty level. These loans help 
them maintain small businesses or to start in 
business. 

But the problem is that its “big brother” 
agency, the Small Business Administration, 
wants to destroy the SBOC by bringing it 
entirely under its wing. Already, the SBOC 
is viclously handicapped by SBA forms, SBA 
rules and regulations, and—mostly—by the 
tough guidelines SBA forces them to follow. 

The Small Business Administration, which 
at one time in its history was quite a re- 
markable program, has virtually abrogated its 
responsibility toward the very small business- 
man. It negotiates hundred-thousand-dollar 
loans, has a sizable staff, and is exceedingly 
conservative—indeed, many SBA recipients 
are so close to being eligible for regular com- 
mercial bank loans that the SBA loan is more 
for expansion than for preservation of an 
existing commercial service. 

The SBOC, meanwhile, is locally domi- 
mated. Each of the four offices in Chicago 
(one in each of the Urban Progress Centers) 
has a local advisory council of businessmen 
in the community. They help the loan re- 
cipient, just as the volunteer and professional 
loan management people on the SBOC staf 
do. 

At the Montrose Urban Progress center, 
Jay Long—a dynamic former businessman 
and executive of the Edgewater Community 
council—has handled 5,000 people in a year’s 
time with a staff of three. 

Without enough budget to hire the people 
he needs, and with the incredible, heart- 
breaking paperwork required (virtually every 
telephone call is recorded!), Montrose has 
still been able to give out three dozen loans. 

This is more meaningful to the community 
than perhaps the whole SBA history in the 
community. These loans take people out of 
poverty and off the relief rolls, and the new 
people they in turn hire usually come from 
unemployed circumstances. 

Switching the SBOC function requires 
congressional action, and a bill is already in 
the works. At first, it looked as if the SBOC 
would go down the drain, but a few good 
fighters like Congressman SIDNEY R. YATES of 
Illinois are trying to keep it alive. 

Considering the effectiveness of the SBOC 
in the Chicago area, no Dlinois 
should approve the new legislative attempt. 
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to the SBOC. The SBOO has to 
raise 10 per cent of its budget locally, which 
it did with the first dozen telephone calls, 
and the 3M Company even detached George 
Gregg to be chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the non-profit corporation. 

In the community, hundreds have attend- 
ed the multi-week management training 
courses, and Mr. Long is working out a pro- 
gram whereby chambers of commerce in 
various neighborhoods talk up the program. 
He can get additional teachers for these 
classes from the Board of Education, and 
there is quite a line of people who want to 
attend. 

Actually, the poverty levels are too strin- 
gent: if any businessman earning. say, less 
than $10,000 a year were eligible for an SBOC 
loan, Montrose could disburse 500 loans 
monthly. It's what the SBA should be doing, 
but isn’t. 

The SBOC has done more than any other 
poverty-type agency to keep up the reputa- 
tion of the poverty program. Businessmen, 
and politically conservative forces in the 
community, are strongly pro-SBOC. Mont- 
rose board includes some rock-ribbed, anti- 
welfare conservatives who are solidly against 
the war on poverty—but solidly for the 
SBOC, and thus begin to see the silver lining 
in other OEO programs. 

The next week is most critical. The gigan- 
tic, and growingly bureaucratic. Small Busi- 
ness Administration might argue that it can 
handle SBOC-type affairs more economically; 
we wouldn't doubt it, because if SBA were 
left to its own devices, such loans would never 
be given out. 

Certainly, like a conservative bank, the 
SBA is going to have a very low default per- 
centage when it applies the tough SBA crite- 
Tia to a poverty loan. 

But this isn't an area of economics; it’s 
one of human welfare. One SBOC recipient 
obtained $15,000, and started a successful 
business that employs 20 other people—most 
previously unemployed. A combination of 
additional tax revenues and the easing of 
pressure from relief rolls gives the taxpayer 
and government a $100,000 net—not to men- 
tion savings in other areas of the poverty 
program that no longer have to serve these 
people. 

The SBOC could afford a tremendous de- 
fault rate. And—indeed—that's why it was 
organized; it’s a way of taking a chance on 
& poor person who can't capitalize a business 
venture. The SBA doesn’t take very many 
chances, so its budget could look good but its 
results mediocre. 

Cong. DANIEL ROSTENKOWSKI, leader of the 
majority delegation from Illinois, and Cong. 
ROMAN C. Pucrnsk!, who sits on a subcom- 
mittee Important to defeating this legislative 
attempt, can be especially helpful in joining 
with Congressman Yates to keep the SBOC 
alive—indeed, it should be separated even 
further from the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 


Basically, the SBA is embarrassed by the 
response 


How Not To Get Shot At 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 12, 1966 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
before me a column by Stewart Alsop 
entitled “Affairs of State: How Not To 
Get Shot at.” 

Mr. Alsop points out that 9 out of 10 
of the men being killed and wounded in 
the Vietnam- war are being killed and 
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wounded in ground combat. He goes on 
to tell who these men are: 

The men who get shot at the most are 
Negroes and poor-white southerners—despite 
the fact that a high percentage of both are 
rejected because of bad health or functional 
illiteracy. 


The draft system and its deferments, 
Mr, Alsop says, are partly to blame, In 
addition, since the armed services are in 
fierce competition for brains and ability, 
there are numerous ways for a smart 
young man to avoid the Infantry—ways 
which all demand higher intelligence or 
educational standards than the draft 
requires. 

I agree with Mr. Alsop that the present 
selective service system actively encour- 
ages well-educated and prosperous young 
men to let the poor and the underedu- 
cated do their fighting for them. Such 
a system is certainly no credit to the 
American ideal. 

Under unanimous consent I insert Mr. 
Alsop’s article at this point in the 
RECORD: 

How Nor To GET SHOT AT 
(By Stewart Alsop) 

WASHINGTON.—Under our present system 
of military recruitment, there is no reason 
in the world why the reasonably bright sons 
of reasonably prosperous parents should ever 
be in any serious danger of getting shot 
at. This is no doubt a comforting thought 
to their fond parents. But it also 
why our present system of recruitment is 
a national disgrace. 

Who does get shot at in a war? 

The statistics of the war in Vietnam answer 
that question very clearly. The American 
dead in Vietnam, now approaching 5,000, are 
divided among the services as follows: Army, 
64 percent; Marines 28 percent; Air Force, 
4.5 percent; Navy, 3.5 percent. The propor- 
tions for the wounded, now over 20,000 are 
very similar. percentages point a very 
obvious moral: If you don’t want to get hurt, 
stay out of the Infantry. 

Not all of the Army men and Marines who 
made up 92 percent of the dead in Vietnam 
were infantrymen—the Marines are really 
infantry, though they don’t like to be told so, 
and so are the air cavalry and the paratroops. 

Fliers get hurt too, of course. The Air 
Force and Navy dead in Vietnam—eight per- 
cent of the total—were almost all filers. 
No one but a fool would denigrate the mili- 
tary contribution of the fliers, or their bra- 
very—if you want to know how the quail 
feels in a quail hunt, fiy over Viet Cong ter- 
ritory in a helicopter. 

The fact remains that close to 9 out of 10 
of the men being killed and wounded in this 
war—as in every war in being 
killed and wounded in ground combat. 
Despite the American myth that wars can 
be won cleanly in the air, this war, like all 
wars, is being fought dirtily on the ground, 
and that is where this war will be won, if it 
can be won. 

Who then are the boys who wind up in the 
infantry? First, there are the- volunteers, 
boys like Harold Martin's son John, [“My Son 
in Vietnam,” the Post, July 16, 1966], who 
of their own accord join the sort of unit 
that is likely to get shot at. Fortunately for 
the United States, there are still a lot of 
volunteering types around, and they are 
heavily represented in Vietnam. All the 
Marines there, for example, and all the para- 
troopers, and all the Special Forces men, are 
volunteers. 

Then there are the fatalists, who drift with 
life's wind, and who sometimes end up in 
the infantry simply because they have made 
no effort to stay out of it, or because they 
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are baffied by the insane complexities of the 


Finally, there are the poor boys and the 
stupid boys. 

There is no question that the present sys- 
tem tends to push the poor and the stupid 
up front, where they get shot at, and to keep 
the rich and the bright back in the safe 
jobs. The men who get shot at the most 
are Negroes and poor-white Southerners— 
despite the fact that a high percentage of 
both are rejected because of bad health or 
functional illiteracy. Negroes, for example, 
make up 11 percent of the country’s popu- 
lation and 22 percent of the killed in action 
in ground combat in Vietnam. > 

The draft is partly, but only partly, respon- 
sible for this shameful disproportion. The 
Army depends on the draft—the other serv- 
ices take only volunteers. Draftees are thus 
more likely than other servicemen to end up 
in the infantry. Moreover, a bright boy with 
prosperous parents can hide in what Presi- 
dent Kingman Brewster of Yale calls “the 
catacombs of education.” If he hides until 
he is 26, he is home free. 

But the story by no means ends with the 
draft. Partly because the services are in 
fierce competition for brains and ability, 
there are plenty of ways for an intelligent 
boy to avoid getting shot at—which is, after 
all, an intelligent thing todo. The Pentagon 
publishes a little booklet, called “It’s Your 
Choice,” which warns the potential recruit 
that the draft will get him if he doesn’t 
watch out. And then “you will have little, 
if any, choice of your branch of the service 
or the training you will receive.” In other 
words, you poor boob, you might end up in 
the infantry. 

The booklet offers no less than 44 “pro- 
grams” as alternatives to the draft. Some 
of these “programs” do not promise a safe 
and comfortable life. One way to avoid the 
draft, for example, is to enlist in the Marines, 
like Gerard Nugent, brother of the Presi- 
dent's son-in-law, who is currently in com- 
bat in Vietnam. 

But a bright boy who qualifies can also do 
what Luci Johnson's husband, Pat Nugent, 
did. Hecan enlist in the Air National Guard, 
spend six months in a desk job, and then re- 
turn, like Pat, to the comforts of civilian 
life, with a bit of training on the side. All 
three of the services, plus the Coast Guard, 
offer this delightful alternative to the draft 
for “men who have enough pull,” to quote 
Sen. RICHARD RUSSELL of Georgia. 

For bright boys who lack the necessary pull, 
it is easy at least to stay out of the infantry. 
Probably the easiest way is to enlist in the 
Air Force, being careful to stay on the 
ground—less than 10 percent of the 890,000 
men in the Air Force fly. and all of them 
are men who volunteered for flight duty. 


There are plenty of other ways, but they 


so much easier for a bright boy not to get 
shot at. 

This system is a monstrosity. It actively 

well-educated and prosperous 
young Americans to let the poor and the un- 
dereducated do their fighting for them. The 
result, as Yale's Brewster has said, is “a 
cynical avoidance of service . and a tar- 
nishing of the national spirit.” 

A lot of important people, including Presi- 
dent Johnson and Secretary of Defense Rob- 
ert McNamara, are becoming more and more 
uneasily aware that the system is a very bad 
system. Former President Eisenhower has 
proposed one way out—military service for 
all American males when they reach 19. 
But even with the Vietnamese war getting 
bigger, only about a third of the 2,000,000 
names who reach draft age every year are 
actually needed for military service. This 
is why the best alternative seems to be that 
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proposed by Sen. Epwarp Kennepy—a draft 
by lottery for all boys when they reach 19. 

Bar a much bigger war, two boys out of 
every three—those lucky enough to draw 
low numbers—could then go happily about 
the business of getting an education or earn- 
ing a living, without worrying about the 
draft. Those who were not lucky would be 
parceled out according to real need among 
the services. This would end the present 
system of using the stick of the draft and 
the carrot of safe service to lure bright boys 
to volunteer. The standard of real need 
would mean that the infantry, the “queen 
of battles,” would get the pick of the crop, 
not the dregs. Then the men who do the 
fighting and dying in all wars would cease 
to be regarded, as they too often are in this 
country, as boobs, or at best as nice guys who 
finished last. 

Some bright boys who might otherwise 
have had nice desk jobs, or who might even 
have avoided service altogether, might end 
up in ground-combat units. To some of 
them this would no doubt seem unfair. But 
as Sen. EDWARD KENNEDY'S older brother John 
once remarked. “All life is unfair.” And 
nothing could possibly be more unfair than 
the present system. 


Editor George Chaplin of the Honolulu 
Advertiser Reports on Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


or HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, men 
and even nations have a tendency to 
ignore or avoid the unpleasant. While 
it may be a natural reaction to an im- 
possible situation, it could also lead to 
unsatisfactory results. With deep con- 
cern, therefore, I direct the attention of 
my colleagues to a recent newspaper re- 
port on Red China by Editor George 
Chaplin of the Honolulu Advertiser. 

Mr. Chaplin made a trip to the nations 
which border Red China to probe and 
get a reading on that restless and mys- 
terlous Asian giant. His up-to-date ac- 
count of the epidemic of purges in the 
Red hierarchy, the continuation of a 
hard line foreign policy, and the renewed 
militancy accompanied by the emergence 
of the Red Guard emphasizes the need 
for renewed vigilance on the part of the 
free nations of the world. Red China’s 
fanatic rise of nationalism is disturb- 
ingly reminiscent of Japan under Tojo’s 
wave of “Hijoji”—state of emergency 
and Germany under Hitler's Gestapo. 
History tells us that we ought to take the 
time and the effort to be informed with 
respect to this Asian giant—no matter 
how unpleasant the task. 

We are indebted to Honolulu’s George 
Chaplin and others who keep the Ameri- 
can public informed about Red China. A 
series of perceptive articles by Editor 
Chaplin followed his return from his 
Asian trip. 

I submit the first of the series, which 
appeared in the September 11, 1966, issue 
of the Sunday Star-Bulletin & Adver- 
tiser, for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; 
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CHINA PurGE Puts Lin AND ARMY ON Tor 
(Nore.—The action in today’s world Is in 
Asia. And in Asia the big story of our time 
is China. To get a reading from around the 
perimeter of this mysterious giant, the writer 
fiew by Air New Zealand jet to Hong Kong, 
then visited Taiwan and Macao. He re- 
ports in a series of articles, of which this is 
the first.) 
(By George Chaplin, editor, the Honolulu 
Advertiser) 

Spearheaded by brigades of rampaging 
teen-agers, the greatest thought-control 
purge in the 17-year history of Communist 
China continues to sweep that vast land 
where almost one-fourth of the world’s peo- 
ple live. 

It represents the aging and ailing Mao 
Tse-tung’s ultimate effort to root out all 
political opposition—and prevent China from 
going the “revisionist” route of Russia and 
Yugoslavia. 

At the same time it is being used with 
Mao's apparent approval as a ruthless lever 
in the struggle over who will finally succeed 
him. 

The purge’s victims thus far include a wide 
spectrum of intellectuals, top politicians and 
key administrators. But its shock waves are 
also breaking down the doors of city dweil- 
ers and shaking the humblest peasants from 
the Sinkiang desert to the Kwangtung rice 
paddies. 

The signs are for: 

More power for the army, which is setting 
the tone of political rectitude for the “great 
proletarian cultural revolution“ —and over- 
seeing the newly created adolescent Red 
Guards as they intimidate those deemed 
lacking in Maoist fervor. 

Another Great Leap Forward, of undeter- 
mined scale and nature, despite the disas- 
trous failure of the last one in the late 
1950's, which sought to industrialize the 
nation overnight at the expense of agricul- 
ture. 

A continuing hard line in foreign policy, 
especially in the bitter feud with the Soviet 
Union and in the propaganda campaign 
against the United States, 

AHEAD, A MILITARIZED STATE 

To achieve their goals, Mao and his 
closest colleagues are moving at a frenzied 
rate to bring China closer to full militarized 
control. They aim to create “new-type 
Communist persons” who are to be com- 
bination workers - peasants - soldiers - 
intellectuals: 

“With hammer in hand they will be able 
to do factory work, with hoe or plow they 
will be able to do farming, with the gun 
they will be able to fight the enemy and with 
the pen express themselves in writing.” 

The virtue and strength of Mao’s policies 
were reaffirmed last month when the Chi- 
nese Communist Party's central committee 
met for the first time in four years. 

The 12-day session also seemed to leave 
little doubt that Mao—despite his almost 73 
years, his oft-reported illness, his long and 
unexplained absences from the public scene— 
is still in power, although possibly as a sort 
of chairman of the board. 

In active charge at least for now, possibly 
even as Mao’s equal, is Lin Piao, the 57-year- 
old bushy-browed, eagle-nosed Defense Min- 
ister, who is backed by the full force of the 
military. 

The lineup after Lin seems fluid. 

For a while, it appeared that moving up 
in tandem with Lin was Teng Hsiao-ping, 62, 
the hard-boiled dogmatic Secretary-General 
of the Communist Party. And it had been 
speculated that because of Lin's doubtftl 
health—he has had tuberculosis and serious 
war wounds—Teng in time might become 
China’s most powerful figure. But now it 
appears that Teng has not advanced, al- 
though, as one China specialist puts it, “he 
may be playing it cagey.” 
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CHOU EN-LAI STILL NIMBLE 

Premier Chou En-lal, 67, who runs the 
central government machinery, continues in 
the picture, but has several strikes against 
him—his age, his urbanity and wide travel, 
his occasional urging of more moderate poli- 
cles, as after his 1964 African tour. 

But Chou is sure-footed, has a habit of 
weathering crises, and as a good team player, 
who carries out rather than creates policy, 
he's likely to remain in the hierarchy. One 
China expert told me that Chou has never 
really been in the innermost Communist 
sanctum but is believed to be Mao's best 
friend on an intellectual basis. 

He is perhaps best described as China's 
Mikoyan—acceptable to most, a threat to 
none. 

One top Communist official clearly down- 
graded in the maneuvering is the chief of 
state, Liu Shao-chi, 68, a rather drab tech- 
niclan who has had past differences with Lin. 
He has been dropped from the number two 
position in the hierarchy to number eight and 
may even have lost his title. 

Meanwhile, there are two have moved dra- 
matically up in the listings: 

Deputy Premier Tao Chu, 60, like Mao a 
native of Hunan. He has been chairman of 
the South Central China Bureau and in July 
Was named to direct the Communist Party's 
propaganda department. 

Chen Po-ta, 62, Mao's long-time secretary 
who is leading “the cultural revolution.” 
He is a top theoretician and editor of the 
Communist Party's ideological journal, Red 
Flag.“ 8 

THE PURGE OF MAYOR PENG 

There are several other new names in what 
apparently is the revised Politburo roster, but 
there is at least one old one spectacularly 
absent—that of former Peking Mayor Peng 
Chen, 64, who was one of China's half-dozen 
top-ranking Communists. 

Why was Peng purged? 

He had always seemed a true hard-liner. 
In 1960 he had told off Khrushchev for “re- 
visionism"” at the Bucharest conference of 
Communist leaders and was the first Chinese 
Official to attack Brezhney and Kosygin for 
not adopting tougher policies. 

In 1964, when the Japanese government 
refused to permit him to lead a delegation 
to a Communist meeting in Japan, Peking 
violently blasted Tokyo. And only last win- 
ter, Peng was publicly attacking “counter- 
revolutionaries and anti-Party groups,” the 
curseful label now slapped on him. 

Peng apparently became concerned that 
China's reverses abroad and abundant prob- 
lems at home called for more flexible and 
pragmatic policies—and sought to “sell” this 
view, possibly seeking personal power in the 
process. 

Lin and his supporters, either at Mao's 
direction or with his approval, went after 
Peng with a skillful six-week propaganda at- 
tack in which, at first, he was not even 
named. 

“Who,” asked the journal Red Flag.“ “is 
using his wiles to cover up anti-Party and 
anti-Socialist activities and to protect the 
instigators?” 

When the assault reached full fury, Peng 
was kicked out of office. 

Down in shambles with him went such key 
associates as Vice Mayor Wu Han, who is also 
a distinguished playwright; Ten To, editor 
of the Peking municipal committee's ideo- 
logical paper, “Frontline,” and a former 
editor of the Peking People's Daily, the 
Party's leading local organ; and Peking 
municipal committee department heads Li 
Chi and Liao Mo-sha. Many other top fig- 
ures were purged but, in the political cate- 
gory, the Peking elite had special billing at 
the center of the national stage. 

MAO UPSET AT RESTIVENESS 


It will be months, perhaps years, before 
the full story of the national crusade for 
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ultra-orthodoxy—and the simultaneous po- 
litical knifeplay for which it served as a 
screen—fully unfolds. 

But official pronouncements, newspaper 
accounts and monitored broadcasts, together 
with reports from foreigners coming out of 
China, provide this mosaic: 

By late last year, Mao and his colleagues 
were deeply worried at the general restive- 
ness in China. The earlier revolutionary 
zeal was fading and the public was interested 
more in comfort than Communist doctrine. 
In brief, the revolution had not yet won to 
true orthodoxy either the intellectuals or the 
masses. 

Also Mao's time was growing shorter and 
at some point a change in leadership was 
certain. 

This was to be no routine succession, for 
Mao. was the father of the revolution, the 
leader of Chinese Communism almost since 
that day in July, 1921, when he and 11 other 
delegates (representing a total membership 
of 57) met in Shanghal to organize the 
Party. 

And it was Mao who, even more than 
Lenin, was immortalized while still alive— 
deified and canonized in a manner unheard 
of in world political history. 

His words were gospel. His books were 
not only required reading for young and old, 
but were deemed to provide the answers and 
the inspiration for everything, whether it be 
building irrigation ditches or winning track 
meets. 

BUT SOME IN OPPOSITION 

Even so, there was a large body in aca- 
demic and even political circles who favored 
less rigid policies. It was in this climate 
that Peking Mayor Peng apparently made his 
move. 

For Lin and associates, it was necessary to 
defeat Peng, to protect their own position. 
And it was a propitious time to repress all 
heresy throughout the country. 

With Mao’s blessing, or perhaps direction, 
they acted swiftly and harshly. They began 
the press and radio campaign against “devia- 
tionists,” “rightists,” “double dealers.” The 
“horde of monsters and freaks (entrenched) 
in ideological and cultural positions” had 
to go. 

A platoon of new folk heroes who had given 
their all for Maoism was paraded across the 
land, some in person, some in memory. 

And finally Mao himself, who had not been 
seen for six months, appeared briefly during 
the May visit of Premier Mehmet Shehu and 
his delegation from Albania, the only coun- 
try which continues to unquestioningly fol- 
low the Peking line. 

Photographed with Mao were Lin, Teng 
and Chou. Lin had already been publicized 
for some time as the chosen interpreter and 
proclaimer of Mao’s philosophy, Conspic- 
uously absent was Peng, already in disgrace. 

Lin's stature got an added boost in last 
month's meeting of the Party's central com- 
mittee and in a subsequent million-man rally 
in Peking. 

In a 3,000-word communique endorsing all 
of Mao’s policies and action since it last met 
in September, 1962, and setting future guide- 
lines, the committee twice referred to Lin. 
His name was the only one mentioned besides 
Mao's. 

LIN GETS NOD FROM MAO 


At the massive rally, Lin was listed just 
after Mao (who did not speak but wore a 
military uniform for the first time in many 
years, presumably as a symbol of his endorse- 
ment of the Defense Minister). The official 
Communist news referred to Lin as 
Mao's “dearest comrade”; Chou En-lai urged 
all listeners to study Lin's analyses of Mao's 
writings and “respond to the call of Com- 
rade Lin Piao”; and Lin, in discussing leader- 
ship, coupled himself with Mao by speaking 
“on behalf” of Mao and using the word “we” 
a number of times. 


What manner of man Is Lin? 

Fifteen years than Mao, he was 
still a youngster when China's Communist 
Party was established. (An American Fran- 
ciscan monk, Father Robert Morris, later ex- 
pelled from China, taught Lin some English 
and recalls him as a bright and polite stu- 
dent.) But Lin's relationship with Mao goes 
back at least to the 1930's, the time of the 
8,000-mile Long March to escape the troops of 
Chiang Kai-shek, the time of setting up a 
Communist revolutionary headquarters in 
Yenan. 

Earlier, Lin had been an outstanding stu- 
dent at Whampoa Military Academy in Can- 
ton, where Chiang Kal-shek was comman- 
dant and Chou En-lai was political com- 
missar, He was graduated in 1926, two years 
later joined up with Mao’s worker-and- 
peasant forces, and for the 40 years since has 
been a companion of his hard-line doctrine. 

Before Lin was 30 he had become a legen- 
dary strategist and tactician. Commanding 
the First Red Army Corps of 20,000, he spent 
his early years as a soldier fighting Chiang's 
government forces. He won every battle. 
Then he shifted his attention to the in- 
vading Japanese in 1937, when Chiang and 
Mao put aside their 10-year civil war to form 
a shaky United Front. 

Lin was wounded at the battle of Ping- 
Hsiang Pass and sent to Russia for treat- 
ment which required four years. After World 
War II, when the Communists and National- 
ists resumed their civil war, it was he who 
struck the decisive blows in the major battles 
for North China and ensconced Mao in 
Peking. 

In the Korean War he commanded the 
Chinese volunteers“ against the U.N. forces, 
but was soon relieved by Marshal Peng Teh- 
hual, possibly because of his physical con- 
dition. 

Peng Teh-huai later made the mistake of 
being more concerned with getting Russian 
arms and with military professionalism than 
he was with Russia's ideological sins and in 
1959 Lin succeeded him as Minister of 
Defense. 

LIN FOR A POLITICAL ARMY 

Lin holds other impressive titles: member 
of the Politburo, first deputy chairman of 
the central committee of the Party; vice pre- 
mier of the state council; deputy of the Na- 
tional People’s Congress; marshal of the 
armed forces (until ranks were abolished last 
fall). And now the chairmanship of the 
Military Affairs Commission, a post formerly 
held by Mao, 

Lin from the start placed a heavy political 
stamp on the army, giving party commissars 
great power, abolishing ranks and assigning 
Officers to serve as privates and kitchen ord- 
erlies to learn their viewpoint. He regards 
the military and the Communist Party as in- 
separable, declaring, “The situation in China 
permits only a Party with guns in hand.” 
This is at one with Mao’s oft-repeated view 
that “political power comes out of the barrel 
of a gun.” 

Lin is an ardent believer in revolutionary 
warfare and, until now, has echoed Mao in 
downgrading the role of atomic weapons, and 
the likelihood of local hostilities ever trig- 
gering a nuclear war. 

If such a fear had basis, he has written, 
“our planet would have been destroyed time 
and time again.” 

His faith is in the guerilla rising up against 
those in power: “Guerrilla forces have ulti- 
mately defeated regular armies. Amateurs 
who were never trained In military schools 
have eventually defeated professionals grad- 
uated from military academies.” 

He believes firmly in Mao’s concept of "es- 
tablishing revolutionary base areas in the 
rural districts and encircling the cities,” and 
ae this theory to global propor- 


He likens the undeveloped areas of the 
world to the countryside and the developed 
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portions to the cities. He thus forsees reyo- 
lutionary movements in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America eventually surrounding and 
overcoming North America and Western 


This doctrine, set forth by Lin last Septem- 
ber in a document titled “Long Live The Vic- 
tory of the Peoples’ Wars,” says little that is 
new. But it confirms that Lin will be preach- 
ing Mao's gospel and acting by it. 

Should Lin's health pose problems, power 
could shift to one or more of the other con- 
tenders. The ultimate outcome is unpre- 
dictable, just as it has been in similar power 
contests in the Soviet Union. Who could 
have known that when Malenkov succeeded 
Stalin, he would last less than two years? 
Who, 10 years ago, could have anticipated 
the ascent of Brezhnev? 

But with Lin and his army power, China 
for the predictable future will continue its 
rigid and militant route, domestically and 
abroad—as indeed it would with any fore- 
seeable heir to Mao, 


Pilot Report From Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 10, 1966 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter appeared as an editorial in 
Aviation Week & Space Technology, and 
with unanimous consent I insert it at this 
point in the Recorp in the hope that 
some of the “myths”—as the writer calls 
them—about the war in Vietnam are not 
perpetuated. 

The letter follows: 

Pitot REPORT From VIETNAM 

(Nore.—The following letter was written to 
the Editor of Aviation Week & Space Tech- 
nology by an Air Force fighter-bomber pilot 
currently flying McDonnell Fc in Viet- 
nam. We present it to our readers as the un- 
expurgated views of a pilot on the firing line. 
Because of its possible effect on the future of 
this officer’s military career, we are with- 
holding his name and rank —R.B. H.) 

I have been a subscriber to Aviation Week 
& Space Technology since 1960, but this is 
the first time I have had reason to write to 
the Editor. I am presently flying tactical 
fighters in South Vietnam, and it is time that 
the facts be given concerning our operations 
here. By “facts” I mean the actualities of 
daily operations in this theater. Having no 
political goals, I have no myths to perpetuate 
as do our “great white fathers” in Wash- 
ington. The war here in Vietnam has be- 
come a political football, an exercise in glow- 
ing reports, outstanding new records and 
promises of the “turning tide.” 

First, the non-shortage“ of munitions. 
Looking at three jet fighter bases in Vietnam 
containing a total of over 12 fighter squad- 
rons, no 750-Ib. GP (general purpose) bombs 
are to be found. The bombs used are 250-1b. 
Mk. 81 and 500-lb. Mk. 82, the Snakeye“ 
series which can be dropped in either high 
or low drag form. 

MK. 81 SHORTCOMINGS 

The Mk. 82 is a fine weapon in tts high- 
drag form, being accurate and having a fairly 
good blast effect. The Mk, 81 is, at best, a 
nuisance charge. Since all the 81s I have 
seen have been low-drag, they must be 
dropped by dive bombing, from slant ranges 
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of 4,000-8,000 ft. US. Air Force delivery 
qualifying criteria requires a CEA (circular 
error, average) of 140 ft. In our FAC (for- 
ward air controller) directed attacks, we are 
usually required to pinpoint a small target 
such as a bunker or a thatched hut. Radio 
calls by the FAC are often heard such as 
. . nice bomb—put the next one about 10 
meters at 12 o'clock . . I. e., a miss, but any 
pilot, fighter or bomber, can tell you that a 
33-ft. bomb is . . fine shooting! A 750- 
Ib. GP would have blast-d or de- 
stroyed the target at that proximity, a 250 
digs a neat hole nearby. 

We receive equal amounts of 81s and 82s, 
but there are no 750s available in Vietnam. 
They must be well hidden, for I have heard 
Mr. McNamara state time and again that 
there is no shortage. This must be one of 
the “isolated exceptions" he mentions. 

Another case in point is 20-mm. HEI (high 
explosive incendiary). Fighter squadrons 
have an authorized monthly expenditure of 
80,000 rounds. A quick look will show this 
large amount to be quite small. An F-4C, 
mounting a gun pod, carries 1,200 rounds, 
while an F-100D carries a total of 800 for its 
four cannon. This means that 70 F-4 sorties 
(seven per day for 10 days—or 10 per day 
for one week), or 100 F-100 sorties (nine per 
day for 12 days—or 15 per day for one week) 
would consume a month's supply if the pilots 
fired out their guns. Policy dictates, how- 
ever, that pilots will be briefed on the short- 
age of 20-mm. ammunition, and will use it 
only when deemed absolutely necessary by 
the flight leader or the FAC. This places 
somewhat of a handicap on the weapons sys- 
tems’ use, 

SORTIE RATES MISLEADING 


Second comes the matter of “filling 
squares.” Newspaper readers in the U.S, 
often read of our terrific sortie rate, or of the 
tonnage of bombs dropped. None of the 
papers, however, have taken the time to 
equate tonnage per sortie. This manner 
sheds a new light on the picture. Taking a 
200-sortie day, about 300,000 Ib. of ordnance 
might be delivered. This breaks down to an 
average of 1,500 lb. per aircraft. That means 
an average load of two napalm, 4 Mk. 818 
plus 800 rounds of 20-mm., or 3 Mk. 82s. 
This still sounds fair, until we realize that 
an F-4 could carry 18 Mk. 82s plus a gun 
pod, or 24 Mk. 82s without a gun, i.e., about 
12,000 lb.; and an F-100 could carry 4 750-1b. 
GPs or four napalm, plus its always-loaded 
20-mm. Now the true case appears. There 
is nothing more demoralizing than the sight 
of an FA taxiing out with nothing but a pair 
of 81s or 82s nestled among its ejector racks. 

However, it looks much better for the 
commander and the service concerned to 
show 200 sorties on paper, even when 40 or 
50 would do the same job. It also helps in 
Congress when the services are fighting for 
their appropriations, for the one with the 
highest number of sorties obviously needs 
more money. 

Taking the F-4 again, we come to another 
fact. The F-40 is perhaps the best inter- 
ceptor USAF has ever had, It is a credit to 
its designers that it performs so well as a 
fighter-bomber.- But why do we risk the 
lives of two pilots on every sortie? The 
backseat man, as every F-4 driver readily 
admits, is basically an RO (radar observer), 
handling the radar and ECM during inter- 
cepts. He has no value at all in the back 
seat on an air-to-ground mission, where 
all the work is done by the front pilot. Some 
of the backseaters on this base have resorted 
to taking along magazines and puzzles so 
as not to fall asleep during the mission. It 
is the addition of a valuable life into the 
battle zone that Is needless. It is a sec- 
ond man to be lost if the aircraft is downed. 
There has been no reason given, except that 
“there is a seat there, and it must be filled.” 
Is someone being fed a false bill of goods? 
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Third, we come to the matter of target- 
ing, the effective use of the available power. 
When an article reads “structures destroyed” 
the definition means a straw-thatched hut. 
“Boat” means anything from a 12-ft. one- 
man dugout to slightly larger sampans. 
“Bridge” means a bamboo foot-bridge or a 
pair of logs felled across a stream. “Pack 
animal" means a water buffalo, cow or even 
a pig or goat. Let's face the facts. The VC 
are not anywhere strong enough to occupy 
any permanent dwellings, let alone operate 
any warships in the rivers. Any such would 
have been bombed long ago. 


To be sure, these targets must be hit to 
keep “Charlie” on the run, but at such 
cost? 

A DIFFERENT TALLY 


We are using $300 napalm bombs, $305 
Mk. 82s, $250 Mk. 81s, $2.45 20-mm. rounds, 
and much more expensive, newer ordnance. 
In addition, an F-4 uses 2,1000 gal. of JP-4 
per sortie, an F-100, 1,400 gal. Add to this 
the cost of every aircraft lost in the south, 
$2,500,000 per F-4, $800,000 per F-100, plus 
the cost of a pilot's life (not in the Christian 
sense, an irreplaceable asset), two years of 
training and a $500,000 investment, and 
then make another tally sheet. 

A VC hutch is worth, at most, $20; a pack 
animal, maybe $100; a bridge, the sweat to 
fell a few trees; a VO soldier—two days 
training plus a solution to the population 
problem. 

The lost of one aircraft or one pilot 
negates many months’ damage to the enemy. 
And what is the solution given to the pilots? 
The pilots are briefed to raise their mini- 
mum altitudes, bomb from higher up, make 
fewer passes, drop all at once, back off. The 
result—missions are refragged because the 
target was not destroyed the first time. 


SAFETY, NOT VICTORY 


Flying safety has become the motto, not 
destroy the enemy. The pilots are briefed 
that a loss is not worth the cost, and that 
violations of theater minimums will result 
in disciplinary action, Is this the way the 
pilots were briefed for the Tokyo raids, or 
the Ploesti attacks? III venture a “no” 
for that. Losses hurt then, maybe more 
than now, but the aircrews knew that the 
risk was worth the cost, even if it meant 10 
lives in a B-17. 


Here in Vietnam, and in much of the rest 
of the Air Force, the true professional soldier 
is dissatisfied with his job. It is not the 
problem of pay or advancement, but rather 
the manner in which he feels he is being 
used. The students of military strategy, the 
men who have come here to rain destruction 
on the enemy by killing and destroying as 
much as they possibly can during very min- 
ute of combat, the men who are seeking a 
pride in their Job, the men who will follow 
a capable leader to the ends of the earth, 
and take over for him if need be, these men 
are leaving the service in ever-increasing 
numbers. They are tired of flying their 
aircraft for minimum effect, tired.of being 
told how “not” to fly their aircraft in combat 
by people who have less experience than 
they, tired of belonging to a “Fly Safe” Air 
Force that has let the purpose of their exist- 
ence fade into shadow, tired of self-styled 
experts, such as political appointees, col- 
lege professors, social do-gooders and col- 
lege students, trying to dictate basic military 
policy, and succeeding. They are sick of a 
military service that beat the best the Ger- 
man and Japanese armies could throw at 
them, today too timid to even demand that 
the winner of a weapons system competi- 
tion, chosen best by a team of top generals 
be the one finally selected, today too timid to 
eyen state that the people's choice” is not 
necessarily a military leader in theater opera- 
tions. The men who can see all this are 
leaving. 
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ANOTHER ERA 

Perhaps these men belong to a bygone era. 
An era where a military force was an entity 
led by professionals who merely took a gen- 
eral aim from the amateurs on the home 
front, but conducted their war as they knew 
it should be. An era where a country and 
the faith in the military commander to let 
him fight his war his way, and not afraid of 
a “military takeover” because his every decl- 
sion was not given an OK by his civilian 
counterpart. 

Premier Ky, who has been harshly mocked 
by several cartoonists and editors, may have 
an answer. His idea of taking the war to 
the North has merit. He realizes that only 
stepping on the fingers of the North Viet- 
namese (and the Chinese) will merely slow 
their effort for a time. He knows they will 
never talk peace while they are still in a 
position to win, and when you are carrying 
the battle to the enemy, fighting on his 
ground, you are the one presently ahead. 
One of our former greats, perhaps the best 
turned out in the modern US. military, did 
it just Ky's way, by carrying the battle to 
the enemy. He stated, “From the Far East 
I send you one single thought, one sole idea, 
written in red on every beachhead from Aus- 
tralia to Tokyo. There is no substitute for 
victory.” 

He did not say.. the tide is turning.” 

(Name withheld by request.) 


After Apollo—What Next? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 12, 1966 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
prior to World War I, the United States 
pioneered the field of aircraft, but al- 
lowed Germany to exploit it to the end 
that it took us many years to catch up 
to them. Again prior to World War II, 
Germany was far advanced in the field 
of jet propulsion, although we again had 
done extensive work in it. 

It is my opinion that we were in this 
Position because this country had not 
set up any specific goals or future pro- 
grams. 

We are now at this point in the field 
of space exploration and space applica- 
tions, and to the best of my knowledge 
we still do not have any definite goals. 
I think this is very aptly pointed out by 
Mr. Robert Holtz of Aviation Week and 
Space Technology in his editorial which 
appeared in the October 10 edition, a 
copy of which I include herewith: 

AFTER APOLLO—A Vor? 

Last week we participated as a panelist 
in the first of a series of Washington pro- 
grams sponsored by the American Institute 
of Aeronautics and Astronautics designed to 
focus attention on the problem: After 
Apollo—What next? This is a topic that 
Geserves the fullest public exploration in 
the months immediately ahead as the Fiscal 
1968 budget of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration takes shape. For this 
is the critical year when this country must 
decide whether it wants to push on beyond 
Apollo and reap the full rewards available 
from its already sizable investment in devel- 
oping manned space flight capability or 
whether it will reduce this program to a low 
Priority and budgetary status that will even- 
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tually dissipate most of the technology al- 
ready achieved. 

There are many ironies apparent tn the 
coming crisis in the U.S, manned space flight 
program. Among them: 

The policy and financial crisis is 
at the very time that Gemini and Apollo 
technical achievements have soared well be- 
yond what anybody deemed possible only a 
few short years ago. The shadow on the 
future is not being cast by insurmountable 
technical difficulties but the voracious finan- 
cial appetite of the war in Vietnam. 

The campaign against a sound continu- 
ance of the manned space flight program on 
a significant scale beyond Apollo is being 
led by the very man, President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, who as a senator and vice president 
was u principal architect in organizing U.S. 
space policy and pushing it into a vigorous 
program of manned space flight with the 
Gemini and Apollo missions. 

President Johnson is about to decelerate 
the future pace of the manned space flight 
program at the very time that it is providing 
the only favorable impression of his admin- 
istration’s policies both at home and abroad. 
In the welter of ugly news from race riots, 
financial inflation and the Southeast Asian 
war, the tremendous technical achievements 
of the Gemini program have portrayed 
around the world the picture of a vigorous, 
courageous and imaginative nation with an 
impact and authenticity not fully appreci- 
ated by the molders of domestic policy. 

The full effect of a major slowdown in fu- 
ture manned space flight programs will be- 
come most evident to the American public 
at the very time that the Soviet program 
picks up new momentum by initial flight 
testing of its lunar landing mission boosters 
and multi-manned spacecraft. 

The first manned flights of Apollo hard- 
ware will begin at just about the same time 
the program funding pushes over the top of 
& parabola and gathers the descent rate of a 
ski-jumper on the way down. 

The amounts required in the next two 
fiscal years to maintain the future pace of 
the manned space flight program beyond 
Apollo are relatively small in comparison 
with the amounts already appropriated for 
Apollo. From the lack of a small but timely 
investment now a major disaster could de- 
velop for the 1970's. Once again the political 
orientation governed by annual budget and 
biennial election cycles is at odds with the 
longer term development cycle required for 
advanced technology. 

We have never maintained there was any- 
thing sacrosanct about the level of the NASA 
budget. With the ample federal funding it 
has already received NASA has acquired lay- 
ers of administrative lard faster than any 
other governmental agency in the history of 
this republic. As a starter in trimming this 
fiscal fat we suggest that NASA dispense 
with its extensive stable of ghost- 
writers and store all available cliches in a 
computer memory drum where they could be 
speedily p ed into any speech any 
NASA official is likely to give at a more rea- 
sonable cost than by the present hack- 
typewriter technique. 

The Johnson Administration is beset by a 
wide variety of truly vexing problems as it 
faces its midcourse reckoning with the elec- 
torate next month. There is simply not going 
to be enough money to continue fighting the 
war in Vietnam and do all the other things 
that might constitute desirable federal pro- 
grams. Thus any major increase in the 
NASA budget would be both unreasonable 
and unnecessary at this time. 

What is necessary is a policy decision from 
the Executive Branch on which direction the 
post-Apollo effort should take and provision 
for the early incremental funding of con- 
tinued technical development toward the 
stated policy goals. Most of the various al- 
ternatives for the post-Apollo effort have 


been thoroughly explored and most of the 
technical 


funding to retain the technical resources 
75 will be required for the future - partieu- 
y 


be much more costly and much less effective. 
—Roserr Horz. 


Dr. Lowell Russell Ditzen Gives Signifi- 
cant Sermon at the National Presby- 
terian Church—Urges Priority Be Given 
to Religion—Reminds of the Greatness 
and Grandeur of God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 13, 1966 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I re- 
cently read a sermon by Dr. Lowell Rus- 
sell Ditzen, delivered in the National 
Presbyterian Church on July 31, 1966, 
which has a profound and significant 
meaning. Dr. Ditzen is highly recognized 
for his authorship of numerous publi- 
cations. 

The sermon, “Take Religion From the 
Tag End and Put It at the Head,” un- 
derlines a message of concern and chal- 
lenge. I ask unanimous consent to have 
it inserted in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

TAKE RELIGION FROM THE TaG END AND 

Por Ir ar THE HEAD 
(By Lowell Russell Ditzen, D.D., LL.D.) 

Text: “. .. the glory of Jehovah was upon 
the house; and they gave thanks unto Je- 
hovah saying, ‘for He is good; for His loving 
ven endureth forever.’” II Chronicles 

71-11. 

From many standpoints the greatest King 
in Israel's history was David. He was a su- 
perb administrator. He was an able general. 
Under his reign his people came to their 
highest level of power, prestige and prosper- 
ity. Yet he failed in his most desired ac- 
complishment—to build a permanent temple 
to Jehovah. That achievement, for which 
his people had dreamed before him, was de- 
nied that mighty King. 

But in the following reign, under Solomon, 
David's son, the great temple was carefully 
built and gloriously dedicated. It was the 
greatest building of the Hebrews. Crowning 
the heights of Jerusalem, it stood as the most 
stirring achievement of a people who put 
their religion not at the tag-end of the 
column, but in the primary place. 

How far reaching were the influences of 
Solomon’s temple! It served as a repository 
for the wisdom of the race. It inspired a 
rich culture in music and craftsmanship. It 
fired the imagination of the prophets. It 
gave comfort to the sorrowing. It instilled 
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courage during dark and trying days of con- 


in broad vistas of the mind and soul. When 
it was dedicated, the Chronicler affirmed that 
the glory of Jehovah was upon the house, 
and the people said: “He is good, His loving 
kindness endureth forever.” 

Some of us may not stand in the racial 
tradition of the Hebrews, but we reverently 
stand in their great spiritual tradition. We, 
today, cannot recall the dedication of that 
temple without feeling a glowing of the 
heart. The song that was sung then, “His 
loving kindness endureth forever,” we still 
sing 3,000 years later, and it still brings an 
enriching of ti.e soul through its beneficent 
assurances. It was the purpose of the He- 
brews; people and Kings alike, to put religion 
first. They bullt their greatest building as 
a symbol of their first allegiance to God and 
values of the spirit—and their efforts still 
bless and inspire mankind. 

Men and women, I propose to you that the 
greatest thing we can do for ourselves as in- 
dividuals, for our country and our world, Is 
to move that concept of the Hebrews—to give 
religion top priority—from any secondary 
place it may have in our praying, our think- 
and, our devotion, our giving, and to put it 
near the head! 

The time may be at d with all the ac- 
complishments of a Davit era—to be Solo- 
mons, and build the institutions of religion 
into a vitality unique in history. 

I don't need to belabor you with the point 
that our country was founded by a people 
with religious impulse and conviction. It 
is obvious, too, that this nation needs re- 
ligion's guidance and inspiration to be main- 
tained as America, 

Its discoverer, Columbus, dedicated this 
western world to God. Its great documents, 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution have their rootage in the Bible. 
Our form of government is taken almost in 
toto from the form of representative gov- 
ernment developed by the Reformed and 
Presbyterian tradition, “Yes,” you may say, 
“it’s an old story!“ But I respond it needs 
telling again and again and again! 

These great foundation stones of our na- 
tion need constant tuck-pointing, like the 
brick and stonework in your home requires 
it. The tuckpointing mortar is the integrity, 
the sense of righteousness, the love of free- 
dom, and above all the sense of God and 
devotion to Christ that comes from men and 
women of religious convictions. 

Ask what resources and values are primary 
for our country, and how can we evade re- 
sponding, “the producing of men and wom- 
en in our homes and in our businesses, in 
our political and professional life, who have 
something of the religious direction, some- 
thing of the spiritual purpose that created 
America first of all.” 

Yes, give religion priority—for the sake of 
your country. 

But leave the scene of our nation and look 
at the larger vistas of the world today. Where 
are the gravest threate? You say, “There are 
economic, trade, military and political ten- 
sions in our world.” No doubt of it. The 
portents are grave. One Polaris submarine, 
which we are producing at the rate of one 
a month, carries enough atomic power, I am 
told, to destroy civilization. But is not the 
most decisive cleavage between our western 
free world and communism—a religious 
rather than a military or political one? Isn't 
the deepest cut between us based on our 
philosophy and theology? 

Look! On the one hand: a basic belief in 
God; a sense of the sanctity of human per- 
sonality; acceptance of a moral law; a rec- 
ognition that God is in man. On the other 
hand: disbelief in God; denial of moral 
values derived from that belief; the state 
supreme; the individual personality nothing. 
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Is not this the basic chasm in our world 
today? 

Our government takes sizable segments of 
our productivity to provide for military op- 
position against what we call the Commu- 
nistic menace. We accept it as a terrible 
necessity to spend a tenth of our annual 
budget and send our young men to Viet- 
nam. But itsn’t it true that the real menace 
is in the minds and souls of mankind? The 
leadership and vision that can create a world 
order where there is understanding and 
equality and peace—That inspired dynamic 
must come, I contend, from our churches. 

If you want to have a part in the gigantic 
see-saw of our times, you must deal with 
this question: “Shouldn't I be putting my 
weight on the side of a vital religion?” 

mtr 


Again, I plead for the ancient vision of 
the Hebrew to put religion first because our 
modern church can be a laboratory to find 
the answers to the most urgent personal and 
social problems of our time. 

Listen to this inventory of America: 

Riots in our cities. 

Revolt and confusion among numbers of 
our young people. 


Fear, tension, Joylessness, insecurity, writ- 
ten in the hearts and on the faces of our 
people. 

Who or what will solve the dilemmas? 
Education? Medicine? Government? Each 
has a part to play in meeting these problems. 
But is not the institution that can go to the 
deepest fundamentals—that can do the most 
to heal a crushed spirit—that can give fresh 
direction to shattered hopes—that can really 
cleanse a man burdened with guilt and re- 
morse—a redemptive church? 

What institution can most effectively take 
a man with a withering inferiority and give 
him a more balanced sense of self-confi- 
dence, or on the other hand, an individual 
who has a blatant aggressiveness and give to 
him a restrained humility? Is it medicine? 
Education? Government? Or is it the 
church—a vital church, with the wisdom to 
use its priceless reservoirs of truth and love 
and peace, and the sensitiveness to utilize 
the findings of modern science and tech- 
nology? I puta growing confidence in the 
necessity for the church! 

We live in a world of such amazing por- 
tent. We can destroy civilization or usher 
in an era of the greatest justice and pros- 
perity in all of history. There is an almost 
unbelievable expansion of man’s knowledge. 
I'm told that the amount of new information 
each week—new facts about the universe, 
fresh techniques for utilizing physical 
energy—can occupy a series of volumes 
equivalent to a new set of the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica. How can these new skills, this 
fresh burgeoning of knowledge, be effectively 
used for man's welfare? 

A scientific friend of mine told me not long 
ago that “science is at the point where it 
can take man apart. But who,” he asked, 
“is going to tell us in what way to put him 
back together again?” Indeed, what institu- 
tion is the one most strategically situated 
to bring together the various scientific fields 
and ask for the implications of what they are 
finding and doing—and then saying, “This 
is the way we ought to be going for the wel- 
fare of mankind!" Here again I must say it 
is that institution that is most concerned 
with the origin of life and The ultimate 
Destiny of Man—the church. 

You may very rightly say, “Well, that's all 
very high-sounding. Parson, you're painting 
with a big brush today. But what, specifi- 
cally and practically, is the possible part for 
me to play in all this?” I'd like to offer this 
answer. Give to the church that is yours a 
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top priority in your thinking, in your pray- 
ing, in your talking, in your giving! 

There is only one National Presbyterian 
Church in this country, and only one Na- 
tional Presbyterian Center. We have a 
unique opportunity in our congregation, in 
our Church and Center, located here in the 
most powerful Capital in the world, to be 
an instrument to influence for good the 
present and the future of the human race. 

Some of you know, others may not, of the 
programs and conferences we are developing 
through the Center to deal with “this new 
age.” We have brought to Washington 
leading Presbyterian and Episcopal clergy 
from each of our State Capitals to confront 
them with the question, “How can we ad- 
minister the Word and the Sacraments more 
effectively to men in our State Govern- 
ments?” A recent conference, jointly held 
with the Presbyterian Center and the Wash- 
ington Cathedral, centered on the field of 
Genetics and the question as to how can 
man be controlled, and how far should he be 
controlled? Early in the fall, your Center 
will sponsor a conference that will deal with 
the Consultation on Church Union, With 
kéy leaders from across the country the basic 
problems that confront the movement to- 
ward Christian Unity will be studied. 

Yes indeed we have great opportunities 
here in Washington—unique opportunities 
in The National Presbyterian Church and 
Center. And so, I plead with you, that you 
give. this work top priority. Attend the 
church services. Bring others here, while 
we are in this transition stage. Learn more 
of our plans and become excited with the 
great prospect which we have—to build a 
great Church and Center for our Nation, for 
our God, and for the world. 

And I would plead very specifically, that 
you give top priority to the National Pres- 
byterian Church in your stewardship—in 
your giving. 

Of course the problems we face in our 
stewardship are many. We have high taxes. 
Living costs are rising and we all want the 
best things for ourselves and our families. 
Innumerable appeals come to each of us. 

The United States Treasury lists over 30,- 
000 incorporated organizations to which our 
contributions are deductible from our in- 
come tax. Mentioning this to a friend he re- 
sponded, “I don't doubt it. I think all 30,000 
of them have been after me.” Another man 
in business told me. “I asked my secretary 
to check the number of organizations that 
appealed to our office for gifts. Within a 
period of several months 182 appeals had 
come.“ I know what we all face. 

These are facts of which we are all aware. 
Put alongside that set of facts the challenge 
of this other fact—that religion has a unique 
opportunity in our generation to do more 
constructive good than ever before. 

As I read to you a paragraph, received some 
time ago, I wish you'd guess as to its source. 
Listen: “Western Christian Civilization bases 
its development on the Sovereignty of one 
God. From this concept comes our moral law 
and the theory of the fellowship of man to 
man. The Christian philosophy stresses the 
worth of the individual. If you regard your 
wealth as a stewardship of material things 
according to the Christian teachings, you 
will want to share your estate for the ad- 
vancement of the present generation and to 
benefit those who come after.” I imagine 
most of you would say, “That must have 
been from an editorial in some religious mag- 
azine.” Not at all! It's from a publication 
distributed by the Trust Department of one 
of the leading banks of New York City. 
Here is a commercial and business house, 
adding its voice in affirmation to our theme 
this morning—give religion top priority! 

Think of the opportunities and the neods 
of our Christian institutions. Make your 
pledge, and ask others to do the same as 
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we may yet only dimly envisage—a glory 
even more exciting than that of an old 
temple of long ago, where men felt the great- 
ness and grandeur of their God and were 
strengthened by the eternal message, “His 
loving kindness endureth forever.” 

David's work is being done. So let's be 
Solomons—bullding the Church of the ever 
enlarging God whose hand we see in our 
opportunities. Make His Glory fill our 
hearts, our towns, our country, our world, 
through this Church and Her Christ whom 
we love and serve. 

Prayer: “Our Father, help us to fulfill our 
high role of stewardship for Thee and our 
fellow men. Help us to use more fully our 
inner and outward resources that we may do 
the most good for the greatest number of 
people. 

“Give us vision and enthusiasm and gen- 
erosity for the sake of Jesus Christ and the 
Church He founded. Amen.” 


Speech of Beloved Sam Rose at United 
Spanish War Veterans Encampment 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 12, 1966 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
due to the demands of the 2d session of 
the 89th Congress, running deep into 
October, I was unable to meet with my 
comrades at the 68th national encamp- 
ment of the United Spanish War Vet- 
erans at Lansing, Mich. This was a great 
disappointment to me. The bonds that 
unite us in the oldest of the Nation’s 
active veteran organizations is very 
strong. 

James H. McElroy, the able and tire- 
less adjutant general of the United 
Spanish War Veterans, has sent me 3 
copy of the speech of Sam Rose at the 
encampment and this I am including in 
my remarks. General McElroy writes: 

Mr. Rose had been with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration more than 48 years at the time 
of his retirement on October 31, 1965, and 
had been the personal representative of the 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs of the Vet- 
erans Administration at our National En- 
campment for the past 20 years. He is 
known as “Mr. VA,” and has received the 
highest award for exceptional meritorious 
service in the Veterans Administration. 

You and I know that he has been the best 
friend that the United Spanish War Veterans 
has ever had and we will never be able to 
repay him for all the services he has rendered 
our comrades and their dependents these 
many years. 


The address of the beloved Sam Rose 
follows: 

This is an occasion I have been looking 
forward to for sometime. When an orga- 
nization os important in American life as 
the United States War Veterans reaches its 
68th National Encampment, any man as 
deeply interested as I am in Veterans’ Af- 
fairs would feel both proud and honored to 
be a part of such an Encampment. 

First, I would like to take just a moment 
of your time to pay my respects to a great 
man—your fine Adjutant General, James H. 
McElroy. He has given you such splendid 
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leadership in the Nation’s Capitol. He is a 
wonderful combination of youthful energy 
with wisdom of maturity. I have been 
privileged to know him well for a number 
of years. His friendship is one of the treas- 
ures I shall always value most devotedly. 

Now, let’s talk about the United Spanish 
Wer Veterans. I have always had a warm 
spot in my heart for the United Spanish War 
Veterans. I can tell you that the Nation 
salutes you, the Nation honors you and it 
holds you in great esteem! Is it any wonder? 
Yours is a proud heritage! You belong toa 
Volunteer Army that rushed to your coun- 
try's service. You served with valor and dis- 
tinction. You earned your place in the an- 
nals of American History. 

I have a very special feeling about coming 
here. I don't consider the United Spanish 
War Veterans as just another veterans’ orga- 
nization. I think of you as something very 
special, very unique, There is not another 
organization such as yours! Therefore I feel 
privileged to address your National Encamp- 
ment. Your tion has made so many 
significant contributions to the life of our 
nation—and has given added dimensions to 
the word “patriotism.” 

The way I see it, you are both “Old 
Timers” and the “New Timers” of America. 

Sure, you are “Old Timers” and proudly 
sol The war you fought is more than two- 
thirds of a century in this country's past. 
That's not yesterday by any means. But 
even though your war was a long time in the 
past, I still consider you “New Timers” be- 
cause that war really ushered in the mod- 
ern era in which we now live. It really was 
a turning point in American history. It 
marked the end of one era and the begin- 
ning of another. It was page one of an 
exciting drama that is still going on.. a 
drama that began with you, each of you! 

It is the drama that includes the develop- 
ment of the automobile and the develop- 
ment of the airplane, and we all know how 


changed human life. 
flights to outer space and to the moon, and 
who knows where next? It is the drama of 
the development of the atom and the de- 
velopment of the United Nations. . and 
who can tell which of the two is really more 
important? It ts the drama of better health 
and longer life for the people of this coun- 
try. It is also the drama of the potential for 
bigger and more devastating warrs, a dream 
that defies all our dreams, and outshoots the 
wildest flights of our imagination. 

This is the drama that you had so much 
to do with, by your outstanding service 
around the turn of the Twentieth Century. 
You helped bring about this exciting new 
age. No wonder you are different! No 
wonder I call you “New Timers” as well as 
“Old Timers"! 

But that’s not your only claim to fame. 
There is something even deeper and longer 
lasting than that. Let me quote something 
that is familiar to all of you: 

“Americanism is an unfailing love of coun- 
try; loyalty to its institutions and ideals; 
eagerness to defend it against all enemies; 
undivided allegiance to the flag and a desire 
to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and posterity.” 

How many times have you repeated those 
simple but stirring words?) How many hun- 
dreds of times? 

Those words, which you repeat in unison 
at every meeting of a Camp, symbolize an- 
other side of the greatness of the United 
Spanish War Veterans. It Is the greatness of 
stability, of lasting values, of a deeper mean- 
ing of America. 

Those words mean the same today as they 
meant when they were first penned many, 
many years ago. Those words represent the 
very opposite of change in America. They 
represent the stability of America, the eter- 
nal truths of America, the greatness that 
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George Washington dreamed of, that Thomas 
Jefferson wrote of, that Abraham Lincoln 
gave his life for and that our own great Presi- 
dent Lyndon Baines Johnson strives night 
and day to achieve. 

No matter how many drastic changes oo- 
cur on the face of this land, the stability 
represented by these words shines forth 
eternally. 

Wars come and wars go. Political parties 
rise and fall. Styles change. Attitudes of 
our citizens change. The ebb and flow of 
history go on and on and on—and thru it 
all remains the underlying stability of our 
land, as represented by your great words and 
great sacrifices. 

And so you and your organization stand 
for the changes of American life. And you 
also stand for the eternal verities of Ameri- 
can life. That is why America thinks so 
highly of you and thru a system of Veterans’ 
Benefits, a way has been provided for your 
health and welfare. 

You have earned your place in the hearts 
of your countrymen and in the 
books that will continue to be written long 
after all of us are gone. You will forever be 
a part of our Nation and a reason for her 
greatness. 

Now, I must stop. I don't want to be like 
the speaker who went on and on until he 
eventually emptied the hall. There was only 
one man left, and he said to that man, 
“You're a real southern gentleman,” to which 
the man replied, “I'm not; I'm the next 
speaker.” 

I take my hat off to the United Spanish 
War Veterans and to all that you represent. 
May you always be blessed in all that you 
do. 


Obstruction of Armed Forces 
SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 12, 1966 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H.R. 12047) to amend 
the Internal Security Act of 1950. 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, let us be 
perfectly frank and admit that a lot of us 
do not want to be misunderstood and 
therefore intend to support H.R. 12047, 
which would prohibit the solicitation, 
collection, and delivery of any money or 
property for use of any foreign power in 
armed conflict, and likewise, would pro- 
hibit obstruction of our military person- 
nel and supplies, where the intent is to 
injure the United States. 

The Justice Department opposed the 
bill on the basis that the law already 
covers such matters, and it is widely said 
that this legislation is for political pur- 


poses. 

But what I want to know is, if the law 
prohibits these un-American acts, why 
has the Justice Department not done 
anything about it? 

In my support of this bill today, frankly 
Iknow it is not going through the Senate. 
My vote will be an expression of per- 
sonal feeling that next year the com- 
mittee will come out with a much better 
bill—a bill that is clear and that will 
protect all citizens regardless of their 
views, under the first amendment of the 
Constitution. 
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In the last hours and final days of this 
89th Congress, why is this legislation 
keeping us here at this late hour? It 
seems to me unfortunate that the Demo- 
cratic leadership has scheduled this bill 
at all. 

But I do not approve of the leftwing 
lunatic fringe and so, reluctantly, I will 
vote “aye” on final passage. 


The 10th Anniversary of the Hungarian 
Revolution 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr, JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
23d of this month will mark the 10th 
anniversary of an event which must not 
be allowed to be forgotten. On that 
eventful day a decade ago there oc- 
curred in Budapest the beginning of a 
fatal crack in the monolithic ranks of 
communism. The people of Hungary 
rose against a hateful regime which had 
been imposed by brute force upon them 
by an alien state. The patriots of Hun- 
gary demonstrated to all the world that 
communism is not the wave of the fu- 
ture, that human freedom and national 
self-determination are the real motivat- 
ing forces for peoples. 

The Communists have always claimed 
to represent the interests of the laboring 
man. They have also believed that they 
could convince people of the validity of 
their creed if they could dominate the 
educational process. In Hungary they 
were given the opportunity. They were 
the absolute masters of that nation. 
They could organize society as they saw 
fit. Moreover, they could indoctrinate 
the youth with little fear of having to 
compete with conflicting views. 

Mr. Speaker, with the outbreak of the 
national rebellion against the Commu- 
nist puppets of Moscow the depth of the 
falsehood of these Communist tenets 
was exposed to an awe-struck world. 
Many of us can recall the poignant pic- 
tures of boys shouldering rifles to fight 
against the oncoming Soviet tanks. 
Such pictures are truly worth a million 
words. They should forever bury the 
myth put forth by the Communists and 
their apologists that communism is a 
rational system which can be appreci- 
ated by the youth of a country who have 
not been corrupted by the ideas of their 
elders. 

The overt struggle for liberty was 
ended within a few tragic days. But, 
Mr. Speaker, the lesson is there for men 
to see and heed. The emptiness of 
Communist propaganda has been ex- 
posed. Men despise the cruel system 
which the followers of Marx and Lenin 
say they should love. We should take 
heart from the sacrifices of those for- 
lorn heroes of Hungary. Their cause 
was not eradicated before 1956. And 
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there is now no reason to believe it has 
since ceased to be held with a deep ded- 
ication by the Hungarian and other cap- 
tive peoples. 


A Visit to Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 13, 1966 


Mr. FASCELL: Mr. Speaker, the 
Christian Science Monitor expresses de- 
light that President Johnson will be 
using his trip to the Manila conference as 
an occasion to visit other countries—be- 
sides the Philippines—which have lent 
support to the United States in Viet- 
nam. 

The paper points out that our need to 
be better understood by those Asian 
countries which prefer not to commit 
themselves to U.S. policy should not pre- 
vent us from manifesting our gratitude 
to those which have taken a stand at our 
side. 

Our strength has made such a choice 
possible. 

The article follows: 

A Vustr TO FRIENDS 

We are delighted that President Johnson 
will be using his trip to the Manila confer- 
ence as an occasion to visit the five other 
countries—besides the Philippines—which 
are helping the United States militarily in 
Vietnam. We are happy that he is managing 
to include in his itinerary friendly Malaysia 
as well. 

Some commentators make the mistake of 
denigrating, or at least down-grading, the 
assistance coming to the United States in 
Vietnam from the Philippines, Thailand, 
‘South Korea, Australia, and New Zealand. 
‘Of course there is an urgent need for the 
United States to understand better—and to 


be understood better by—those lands in Asia 


which prefer not to commit themselves to 
American policy in Southeast Asia. But that 
is no reason to have any reservations about 
or to withhold gratitude from the countries 
which have felt able to take a stand at the 
United States’ side. 

No matter what thelr spokesmen might 
say, it is safe to assume that every country 
on the periphery of China recognizes that 
American power, or the shadow of American 
power, is a counterweight that inevitably 
helps lessen the pressure that all China's 
neighbors must feel. When you live next 
door to a giant, you cannot fail to be aware 
of him. 

Debate, arises, however, when you try to 
decide how best to organize things so that 
the giant will not lean too heavily on your 
fence—or even crash through it. Do you 
simply mollify the giant by leaning over 
backward never to irritate him? Or do you 
let the giant know that you have rich and 
powerful friends whom you can call in, 
should he get obstreperous or over-demand- 
ing? 

Most of the lands which Mr. Johnson will 
be visiting have chosen the latter course. 
But those lands which have chosen the for- 
mer—that of not sides—have been 
eble to make that choice (we venture to sug- 
gest) because the existence of American 
power over the horizon is a kind of last- 
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ditch insurance for them, even if they would 
never openly so admit. The important thing, 
however, is that the United States should re- 
spect their choice. 

There is a further aspect of the President's 
journey that strikes us. It is the increas- 
ing tendency to talk of it as simply as Asian 
trip. This is not strictly accurate, since two 
of his important stops are in Australia and 
New Zealand; both would probably insist on 
being called Pacific rather than Asian lands. 
But the way in which people bracket them 
more and more with Asia is a sure indication 
of how both Australians and New Zelanders 
are coming to recognize that their nearest 
neighbors are in Asia—even if their closest 
friends are in Europe and North America. 

Australia and New Zealand do, in fact, 
occupy @ key geographical position just be- 
low the hinge where the Pacific meets the 
Indian Ocean off Southeast Asia A key geo- 
graphical position bespeaking perhaps a key 
role not yet fully revealed. 


Calling Russia on Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 13, 1966 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States, in its determined search for an 
international space treaty, has made a 
worthy counterproposal to Russia’s de- 
mands concerning satellite tracking fa- 
cilities. 

U.N. Ambassador Goldberg has an- 
nounced that we are prepared to make 
tracking facilities in the United States 
available to Russia if mutually beneficial 
agreements can be worked out. 


The Chicago Sun-Times, in comment- 
ing on the Johnson administration's 
move, declares a treaty governing the 
exploration of outer space is too impor- 
tant to be delayed. And it adds that the 
U.S. offer should serve to smoke out 
Russia on its willingness to cooperate. 

I submit the Sun-Times editorial on 
the subject for the RECORD: 

Untrep STATES CALLS RUSSIA ON SPACE 


The drafting of an international treaty to 
govern space exploration has been blocked 
in the United Nations by the Soviet Union. 
The Russians demand that nations which 
grant satellite tracking facilities to any gov- 
ernment must make the same facilities avall- 
able to all, without reciprocity and without 
regard to the wishes of the nation granting 
the facility. The United States and most of 
the 20 friendly governments which harbor 
US. tracking facilities have objected strongly 
to this demand on the ground that such 
agreements are negotiated bilaterally on a 
basis of mutual commitment and common 
advantage. 

In his UN speech last week Ambassador 
Goldberg met Russia’s demands with a coun- 
agate Goldberg said the United States 

to make tracking facilities in 
the United States available to Russia if mu- 
tually beneficial agreements” could be worked 
out. A somewhat similar offer was made by 
President Kennedy in 1962, when he 
that the United States and Russia build and 
equip radio tracking stations in each other’s 
territory. In that proposal, which Khru- 
shchev appeared to favor, each nation would 
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operate the other's equipment to track satel- 
lites. 

A treaty to govern outer space exploration 
is too important to be delayed. It is an op- 
portunity to establish the rule of law in outer 
space before the arms race reaches outward. 
The U.S, offer should serve to smoke Russia 
out on the issue and determine if it is willing 
to co-operate or not. 


Columbus Day 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 12, 1966 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, our home State of Massachusetts 
today, October 12, is celebrating Colum- 
bus Day with full legal holiday condi- 
tions. It is appropriate at this time, 
therefore, that we here consider a new 
appeal for this date annually to be set 
aside as a national holiday to honor the 
man who discovered this great land of 
ours, Christopher Columbus. 

That goal is urged in a special Colum- 
bus Day tribute to this famed Italian 
explorer by Anthony Cama, a teacher, 
author, poet, and member of the New 
England executive council of Freedoms 
Foundation of Valley Forge, in the Lynn, 
Mass., Sunday Post of October 9, 1966. 
So that the broadest possible reading of 
this article may be assured, therefore, I 
wish at this point in the Recorp to insert 
the text, together with a poem by Mr. 
Cama which accompanied the article in 
the newspaper: 

[From the Lynn (Mass.) Sunday Post, Oct. 
] 


9, 1966 
A Man or History, He Deserves TRIBUTE 
(By Anthony Cama) 

(Teacher, Author, Poet, and Member of the 
New Executive Council of Freedoms 
Foundation of Valley Forge, Penn.) 

Columbus Day is a most memorable na- 
tional event to honor the great Italian navi- 
gator and discoverer of the new world, 
Christopher Columbus. Born an Italian, he 
was destined to be forever the pride and 
glory of Italy and Italians all over the world! 
He charted the course for the old world to 
follow—an eternal flame of faith! 

Let the dramatic voice of the whole world 
speak out on this Columbus Day, 1966. Let 
the words echo and re-echo from horizon to 
horizon from the tallest mountain peak to 
the deepest heart of the oceans. 

The discoverer of this great new world was 
Christopher Columbus and he was and will 
be forever . . . Italian in body and spirit! 

DISCOVERER 


Every history book in America mentions 
Columbus as the discoverer of our splendid 
Republic. In the capital his portrait appears 
on the doors of the White House and the 
Capitol Building. As far as we know, 36 
states have legally honored Columbus for his 
immortal discovery of America. In the 
crucible of the great struggle to make Co- 
lumbus Day a national holiday, this writer 
is happy to present Alfred P. Adamo of De- 
troit, Mich., who has unceasingly spearheaded 
great battles in defense of Columbus as the 
discoverer of this new world. 

He states: “We honor Christopher Colum- 
bus as one of the great souls that ever wore 
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the clay of the earth about him. We honor 
ourselves by remembering to honor him. We 
can see backward across the centuries of the 
past, yet a few sunken mountain peaks just 
out of oblivion’s sea. We can see through 
the telescope of time the historical horizon. 
We can see the great stars whose magnitudes 
are unabated thru the cycling ages. We can 
see among them Columbus. He was a man 
of faith. He acted by faith; he achieved by 
faith and he lived by faith, He became, by 
his faith in God, the divine instrument to 
blaze the pathway that marks the destiny of 
the centuries. He has brought to humanity 
a treasure house of God-given gifts beyond 
the wildest dreams of humanity.” So speaks 
Mr. Adamo, who cries out like a stormy tor- 
rent .. . Columbus Day should be a national 
holiday!” 

This writer has the singular honor to be a 
warm corresponding friend of the distin- 
guished author and lecturer, writer and pa- 
triot, Peter T. Campon of Binghampton, N.Y. 
now 90 years young. This Italian immigrant 
has sparked a crusade of patriotism and en- 
hancement of the Italian culture image that 
is beyond any parallel in our generation. He 
has been the recipient of many awards for 
his dynamic and dramatic lectures on Ameri- 
canism and on Italy’s contribution to the 
world. Just recently he was honored by the 
Italian government with the honor of Cava- 
lier of the Order of Merit of the Italian Re- 
public.” It was presented to him by Dr. 
Leopold de’ Stefant of the Italian embassy in 
the office of the Italian consul general of 
New York, Hon. Vittorio C. Montesemolo. 

Mr, Campon has traveled throughout this 
land inspiring audiences everywhere with his 
eloquence and magnetic personality. Re- 
cently, as he sat at the speaker's table at a 
Kiwanis meeting in Milwaukee, a man came 
up to him and blurted out; “I want to tell 
you that you have a hell of a nerve to come 
here on Ericson Day and talk about Colum- 
bus. (Oct, 9th is Ericson Day in Wisconsin). 
Mr. Campon replied that he had no intention 
of hurting the legend of Ericson. He told 
this story . . . of the chicken and the duck; 
When a duck lays an egg she usually goes 
to sleep. But when a chicken lays an egg 
the whole world is bound to know and to hear 
about it. And Columbus, evidently, was the 
chicken! 

STANDS OUT 

He continued: “However, I do somehow re- 
the claim of anyone who preceded Co- 
lumbus as legendary because in no sense was 
there any actual contact established between 
the eastern and western parts of our planet 
until 1492. And we have since come to 
realize that the stream of human life which 
had flowed on for centuries apart, was hence- 
forth to flow onward together, from 1492 for- 
ward. Assuming that Ericson touched New- 
foundiand, as it has been claimed because of 
a map, I ask, “What did he do about tt?” 
Whatever claim is made of the discovery, I 
can only say that Columbus completed our 
world, and, while another gave it a name, 
the New World will ever be a monument to 

his memory.” 

States Campon: “In the American annals 
of history three men stand out, Washington, 
Lincoln and Columbus. The great Italian 
navigator might have lacked in formal edu- 
cation but he made up for it with his en- 
thusiasm, determination and doing. In order 
to gain his end he knocked at the doors of 
several European royalties but was turned 
down. Finally his was rewarded 
on April 17, 1492, when King Ferdinand and 
Queen Isabella of Spain agreed to subsidize 
his voyage. The signed contract between him 
and their Catholic majesties contained the 
provision that he was to become viceroy of 
all territories discovered by him and provided 
with other rewards, including an hereditary 
peerage and one tenth of all precious metals 
found within his jurisdiction. The lesson 
we learn from Columbus’ life Is that he was 
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a man of determination. Although he was 
a dreamer he worked hard for the realization 
of his dream and succeeded. Result the 
western hemisphere and the United States 
of America. Truly we can sing out un- 
ashamedly: proudly and fiercely . . . Co- 
lumbus was an Italian! . . . Columbus dis- 
covered the New World. God bless America! 
God bless Christopher Columbus! There 
might never haye been a Washington, the 
Maker or Lincoln the Savior and the Emanci- 
pator had there not been a Columbus the 
Discoverer!" 

To quote another great Italo-American who 
has brought forth priceless documentary 
proofs of Columbus’ discovery of this vast 
continent, so speaks, Giovani Schiavo, cele- 
brated national and international scholar and 
author of numerous volumes on Italo-Ameri- 
can histories. “No voyage in the history 
of the world ever in drama Co- 
lumbus’ plunge into the uncharted ocean. 
Danger lurking from every side, not only 
from the elements or from the mystery of 
the unknown, but also from the crew itself, 
superstitious and quick to mutiny, only a 
man with an almost superhuman character 
like Columbus could persist in what prac- 
tically all his men soon came to consider a 
foolhardy adventure. - But, had not Colum- 
bus possessed such an indomitable will, he 
would have not discovered America. God 
willed Columbus to weather the storms of 
both nature and men, amid sudden hopes 
and eyen more sudden disappointments, but 
always supremely confident of God's help and 
his own calculations.” 

RECORD OF GREATNESS 


This writer calls on every Italo-American 
citizen, every lover of truth and of faith in 
the destiny of men like Columbus to rise up 
and to write letters and send telegrams to 
every senator and congressman that the na- 
tion make Columbus Day a national holiday. 
These words and this article are also directed 
to every Italo-American organization from 
the 150,000 membership of the Order Sons of 
Italy in America, to every large and small 
Italo-American group. Stand up and be 
counted. Stand up and be heard. The 
honor to Christopher Columbus is long 
overdue! The honor and tribute is not only 
for that immortal Genovese navigator and 
intrepid sailor of the oceans, but for the 
honor of Italy, immortal cradle and heart 
beat of the world. 

Italy gave us her theme of freedom. She 
has given to exploration, a Columbus, a 
‚Vespucci, a Verazzano. She has given to 
sculpture and art, a Michelangelo; she has 
brought to painting, a Titian; she has given 
the incomparable Leonardo DaVinci; she has 
given to science a Marconi, Enrico Fermi, 
who helped split the atom; she has given to 
military art, Garibaldi; she has given to 
theology, a St. Thomas; she has given to edu- 
cation a Montessori; she has given to music 
a Toscanini, Caruso, Martinelli, she has 
given to the world a code of laws and the 
wonders of Roman civilization. She has 
brought forth upon this continent over 20 
million Italo-Americans who have worked 
and sweated in every area of labor and 
business; whose forefathers have fought in 
every war and revolution of this land; from 
William Paca, signer of the Declaration of 
Independence and a chief justice of Mary- 
land, to Philip Mazzei, political author and 
patriot, friend of Jefferson and Washington 
and Franklin; Paul Revere, senators like 
John Pastore, cabinet members like Anthony 
J. Celebrezze, Deputy Postmaster General 
James LaPenta, Jr., governors like LaSalle 
and Rosellini, our very own distinguished 
governor, John A. Volpe of Massachusetts, 
and for the 14 Congressional Medal of Honor 
winners who fought and died for this in- 
comparable land of ours that it be perpet- 
uated as a sanctuary for the millions of 
hungry, helpless peoples of the enslaved 
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countries, victims of tyrannical communism 
and the ravages of famine and disease. 
The incontrovertible record of this his 
cried out to America and to the world. 
Make Columbus Day a national holiday! 


CHRISTOPHER CoLtumsus—Oct. 12, 1966 
(A poetic symphony in tribute to the im- 
mortal Italian navigator and discoverer of 
America) 
America, the lovely virgin, slept 
In fragrant woodlands, home of beast and 
bird, 
Where faithful ages slowly, softly wept 
To hear the stranger's resurrecting word. 
And then he sailed in 1492 
To open wide the gates for all of man. 
He proved his faith, His dream at last came 


true, 
And all the world had bridged the fear- 
some span. 
Out of the Roman earth Columbus came. 
The cradle home of Caesar, Pope and saint. 
He vanguished fear and superstition's shame 
And cleansed the mind of doubts’ degrad- 
ing taint. 
Let all the world rejoice that happy day 
And humbly thank the Lord for such a 


grace. 
We must remember how to kneel and pray 
For men had found a new and hopeful 


place 
Oh, blessed land. You torch of freedom’s 


Columbus gave his all to give you birth. 
You should have borne his valiant haloed 
name 
But fate contrived to change your history's 
worth. 
The blossomed world now celebrates his date. 
Columbus gave the blind a hope-filled 
sight, 
And was the master of his destined fate 
That all of men shall never fear the night! 
—ANTHONY CAMA, 


Adm. George W. Calver 
SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 12, 1966 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as the oldest Member of this body, hale 
and hearty at 84, I am especially in- 
debted to Adm. George W. Calver. 

As physician to the Congress he has 
been the dependable protection of the 
Members of this and the other body 
against the tugs and stresses of a job 
that keeps no hours and never goes on 
vacation. Every Member of every Con- 
gress since Dr. Calver came to Capitol 
Hill has been the beneficiary of his keen 
watchfulness. 

I look back over the years since I came 
here in 1949, even then 67 years old, and 
I wonder if I would be here in the flesh 
in the closing days of the 89th Congress 
if it were not for Dr. Calver. 

In the fall of 1949 I was victim of the 
first serious illness since the Spanish- 
American War. For 7 weeks I was at the 
naval hospital at Bethesda, and almost 
every day Dr. Calver came to see me. 
I cannot forget his care, his attention 
to my every need. Dr. Bartholomew 
Hogan, later Surgeon General of the 
Navy, was then the head of the naval 
hospital, and Dr. James Fitzgerald, now 
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in private practice in Washington, was 
on the hospital staff. During the years 
they have remained close in my regard, 
warm in my affection, and it was through 
Dr. Calver that I came to know them. 

I look back over the years and there 
is not a time since I came to the Con- 
gress that Dr. Calver was not at my side, 
when some impairment of my health 


- threatened, slight or more serious. 


With such a stalwart engineer of 
wholesome living by my side, Mr. 
Speaker, it is not strange that I bounded 
gaily into the eighties and held the pace 
of the years with health and cheer. I 
owe so very, very much to Admiral Cal- 
ver. His image is enthroned in my heart 
as surely it is in the heart of all my 
colleagues. Our good wishes and our 
prayers will go with him and his wife 
in the years of a retirement so richly 
and so nobly earned. 


Obstruction of Armed Forces 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 12, 1966 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H.R. 12047) to amend 
the Internal Security Act of 1950. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, under gen- 
eral leave to extend, granted yesterday, 
I wish to make further comments with 
reference to H.R. 12047, which would 
amend the Internal Security Act of 1950. 
I feel the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities has made a very real 
effort to deal with a highly emotional and 
serious problem. The hearings held by 
the committee on August 16, 17, 18, and 
19 left something to be desired, but it 
does appear some legislation is necessary 
to protect members of the Armed Forces 
against intentional injury and that 
some legislation is necessary to penalize 
those who solicit, collect or deliver money, 
property, or any other thing of value to 
be used for the benefit of any foreign 
power involved in armed conflict with 
our country. 

It seems certain this bill will not be 
acted upon by the Senate this year—and 
perhaps never. There is considerable 
speculation about bringing the bill to the 
House floor at this late date and also the 
real purpose of the hearings and the de- 
bate on the bill at this time. 

There are inadequacies in existing law, 
but it is equally clear that enforcement 
of the proposed legislation will be a mon- 
umental task. Section 401 of the bill is 
clear and simply constitutes a finding by 
the Congress that additional legislation 
is needed. Section 402 is susceptible to 
many interpretations, but for the most 
part is clear and unequivocal and, I be- 
lieve, necessary. Section 403, in my 
opinion, before the adoption of the 
amendment I submitted yesterday, was 
most ambiguous and much too broad in 
application. My amendment accepted 
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by the committee sufficiently limits sec- 
tion 403. In its amended form, section 
403 could serve some useful purpose. In 
its original form, section 403 would have 
vested in members of the Armed Forces 
unlimited power, whether or not our 
country was engaged in armed conflict or 
whether or not the activities of a mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces were in any way 
related to such armed conflict. The orig- 
inal section would have applied across 
the board, in peace, war, or armed con- 
flict, and would haye, in my opinion, 
vested far too much authority and power 
in the military. 

If our country is engaged in armed 
conflict, then anyone who obstructs, im- 
pedes, or interferes with, or attempts to 
obstruct, impede, or interfere with the 
movement of any member or members of 
the Armed Forces while on active duty 
or with the loading or movement of any 
facility of transportation, or supplies and 
materiel, with intent to obstruct, impede, 
or interfere with our Government or any 
member of the Armed Forces, should be 
punished. Specifically, if the interfer- 
ence or obstruction or impediment re- 
lates to the armed conflict, in other 
words, movement of troops to a staging 
area, moving of supplies or materiel to 
ports for shipping to the area of hostili- 
ties or any other of literally hundreds of 
acts where there is some direct connec- 
tion with the interference, obstruction, 
or impediment, and the armed conflict, 
then section 403 should apply. 

On the other hand, the application of 
the original language contained in sec- 
tion 403 was limitless: Conceivably, it 
could have applied to any member of the 
Armed Forces, at any time, at any place, 
and would have, in my opinion, lead to 
more abuse than any hoped for benefit. 
It could have related to any activity in- 
volving Armed Forces or supplies not re- 
lated to an armed conflict. 

Members of the Armed Forces and the 
movement of supplies are entitled to pro- 
tection, but again, in my opinion, there 
are adequate local laws to take care of 
any peacetime situation without setting 
up new, vast unlimited and unnecessary 
authority. The amendment I offered 
yesterday, which was accepted by the 
committee, is as follows: 

Provided, That nothing contained in this 
section shall apply unless the United States 
shall be engaged in armed conflict and unless 
the acts referred to herein are related to such 
armed conflict. 


This amendment will properly limit 
the application of section 403 but still 
serve the real purpose intended by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 


High-Priced Baloney 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. PAGE BELCHER 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 13, 1966 
Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Record the following editorial entitled 
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“High-Priced Baloney,” which appeared 

in the September 8, 1966, issue of the 

Hominy News, Hominy, Okla.: 
HIGH-PRICED BALONEY 


An expert has been aptly described as one 
who knows more and more about less and 
less until fnally he knows everything about 
nothing. Apparently that's the kind of 
Washington, D.C. experts figuring the cost 
Of living index figures nowadays. 

Those experts ought to talk to a few 
housewives. Right quick they would find 
Out that the so-called 244% cost of living 
increase is closer to 10%. Any housewife 
Can tell you that she needs an extra $1.00 
to go with every $10.00 bill just to purchase 
the same items that $10.00 would have 
Purchased a year ago. 

What chills us is these experts blandly 
Praising efforts to hold down inflation. 
What efforts? Where are the results? The 
Opposite is true. They must think that 
housewives and breadwinners lack good 
Sense. The cold facts are that it costs a 
heap more to buy things today than it did 
6 months ago, a year ago and two years ago. 
Call it inflation, or what have you, but it’s 
Still baloney. And even baloney costs are 
up. 

These so-called experts must say that they 
include certain basic items in every price 
index. Hogwash! If the items are the 
Same ones they must be things like mus- 
tasche cups, high button shoes and the like. 
Of course those items don’t cost much more 
than a year ago. But the basic food items, 
appliances, autos, furniture and household 
Reeds just plain cost more. 

Every person drawing social] security, wel- 
fare, retirement checks or a fixed income 
is being robbed every month. Higher 
Prices, higher interest rates and higher social 
Security taxes are the money thieves. And 
stil the boys in Washington tell us things 
aren't really very bad. 


Voter Registration Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. RACE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 13, 1966 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, I have unan- 
imous consent that there appear in the 
Recorp a copy of the proclamation of Mr. 
John P. Adamski, mayor of the city of 
Ripon, Wis.; designating the period of 
October 16 through October 22, 1966, as 
Voter Registration Week. 

I would like to commend Mayor Adam- 
Ski for his conscientious leadership, and 
€xpress the sincere hope that mayors 
throughout the country will follow his 
example. 

The proclamation follows: 

A PROCLAMATION 

Whereas, the Citizens of the United States 
Will go to the election polling places in less 
than five weeks to exercise their democratic 
Prerogative to determine the political future 
Of their County, State and Federal govern- 
ments. 

Whereas, the possibility that the Citizens 
Of the United States may not take the fullest 
Possible advantage of their Constitutional 
right of political expression is greatly height- 
ened by the fact that this general election of 
1966 is what is commonly referred to as an 
“off year election.” Past experience has 
shown that the Citizenry often fails to fulfill 
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its responsibility to the fullest degree during 
such election years, and that this apathy is 
generally expressed in an extremely low per- 
centage of participation by eligible voters. 

Whereas, a Citizen, to be eligible to vote in 
this community, must be duly registered with 
the local governing body. By State Statute, 
the deadline for such registration is October 
26, 1966. 

Now, therefore, I, John P. Adamski, mayor 
of the city of Ripon, do hereby designate the 
period of October 16 through October 22, 
1966 as “Voter Registration Week.” 

I call upon all persons and all business, 
civic, educational and service organizations 
in the community to exert all possible efforts 
to stimulate the fullest possible registration 
of voters, and to encourage all persons so 
registered to participate in the operation of 
their County, State and Federal governments 
by exercising their Constitutional rights at 
the polls on November 8, 1966. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand. Done in the City of Ripon, this 
10th day of October in the year of our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and sixty-six. 

JoHN P, ADAMSKI, Mayor. 


What They Want 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 13, 1966 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, much 
attention has been give in the press re- 
cently to the so-called black power phi- 
losophy which has been expressed by in- 
dividuals and organizations. 

I would like to call attention to the 
Members of the House an editorial which 
appeared in the Wednesday, October 5, 
edition of the Richmond News Leader, 
entitled “What They Want.” 

It seems to me that this sets forth in 
a very clear fashion the views held by a 
great many people with respect to the 
problem we face trying to confront this 
philosophy. 

The editoral follows: 

WHAT THEY WANT 

Few observers have any idea what those 
“black power” fellows want, but some author- 
itative information is at hand on what Ne- 

slum dwellers want. A Senate subcom- 
mittee chaired by Senate ABRAHAM RIBICOFF 
has just published an enquiry into the use 
of Federal power in urban areas. The sub- 
committee hired an independent public opin- 
ion research organization, John F. Kraft, 
Inc., to interview people in Watts, Harlem, 
Chicago, and Baltimore. The findings are 
surprising only if you have been listening 
to the special interest groups which claim to 
be the Negro leadership. The wants of Ne- 
groes themselves are not much different from 
the wants of the rest of the population. 

What Negroes want most, according to the 
survey, is better police protection. The ma- 
jority of slum residents felt tyrannized by “a 
small minority—the dope addicts, criminals, 
noise-makers, and so on,“ who were “making 
decent living all but impossible.” In New 
York, police brutality was not a volunteered 
problem of concern. In Watts—where much 
more agitation has been conducted—only 29 
per cent suggested that stopping “police bru- 
tality” would have prevented violence. On 
the other hand, 34 per cent asked for better 
and more police protection, and 16 per cent 
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said that the National Guard should have 
been called out sooner that it was. 

Of course, the slum dwellers wanted better 
housing, better jobs, and better living; but 
who doesn't? The surprising thing was that 
in Watts, for example, “there was virtually 
no reference to civil rights leaders or organi- 
zations.” In New York, only two per cent 
thought that schools were the worst prob- 
lem. In Harlem, integration and related 
issues were cited as important problems with 
a frequency of only six per cent. 

With city after city popping off with riots 
and violence, these findings suggest that the 
alleged spontaneity of the disorders was in 
fact well rehearshed. The talk about “in- 
tolerable” frustrations is poppycock. Clearly, 
most Negroes want to get on with their lives, 
and live in their homes with a sense of 
moral decency. As to becoming the pawns in 
someone's theory of social reconstruction, 
they are plainly Indifferent. The most re- 
vealing part of the Senate survey shows that 
only an unstable splinter was caught up in 
the “hate Whitey” mystique. In Harlem, 
some 40 per cent said that they neither es- 
pecially liked nor hated whites; in Watts, 
the same indifference registered at 64.3 per 
cent. Surely no one could ask for anything 
more. Yet nearly a quarter of those surveyed 
freely said that they liked whites. 

Senator Rreicorr has a long record as a 
knee-jerk supporter of doctrinaire civil rights 
proposals. His survey directors carefully 
hired slum dwellers to do the interviewing, so 
that the subjects would not be reticent about 
their real attitudes. Their can be little 
doubt, then, that these unconventional find- 
ings show what the men and women from the 
slums really want. 


Garden State Brickface Co., of 
Linden, N.J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 13, 1966 
Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the complexity of the space age 
and its emphasis on the sciences have by 


. no means lessened the importance of 


providing many of our citizens with the 
opportunity of learning a basic trade. 

Indeed, ours is a highly complex and 
diversified society in which all citizens, 
whether they be bricklayers, factory 
workers, or physicists, play an important 
role in the economic growth and well- 
being of our country. 

It is for this reason that I am so grati- 
fied by the success of an ambitious and 
extremely important program moying 
ahead in New Jersey, in which private 
industry and the Government are suc- 
cessfully working together to train un- 
employed men from the Metropolitan 
New York-New Jersey area in a basic 
trade. The initiative and cooperation of 
the Garden State Brickface Co., of Lin- 
den, N.J., one of the Nation’s largest 
masonry building surfacing contractors, 
in taking the lead in this program de- 
serve special commendation and serve as 
another example of what accomplish- 
ments can be made when private in- 
dustry and the Government apply them- 
selves to a common goal. 
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In the last 3 years, the Garden State 

Brickface Co., under the leadership of 
Richard Goldberger, president, has pro- 
vided more than 100 unemployed workers 
with on-the-job training in masonry 
building surfacing construction. First 
working with the National Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship and now with an agency 
formed under the Manpower Develop- 
ment Training Act of the Federal Gov- 
ernment's antipoverty program, Garden 
State trains each man for a 12-week 
period; pays him weekly wages, partially 
subsidized by the Government; and then, 
at the termination of the training period, 
offers him a full-time job with the 
company. 
It is hoped that the initiative displayed 
by the Garden State Brickface Co., 
which volunteered to assist in this pro- 
gram, will result in more members of 
the construction field joining in this 
worthwhile effort. By helping the un- 
employed; providing them with the op- 
portunity to learn a basic trade: and 
then guaranteeing them a full-time job 
with security, a sharp blow is being 
struck not only at poverty, but at many 
of the ills that this administration, and 
those in the past, have tried to and will 
succeed in rectifying. 

Indeed, on-the-job training in a basic 
craft is an invaluable complement to our 
educational programs. Most impor- 
tant, it provides many people who may 
not have had an opportunity or capacity 
for higher learning, with the necessary 
tools to perform an important job and 
take their rightful places in the com- 
munity. 

It may be noted that the same firm— 
Garden State Brickface Co—now pro- 
viding opportunities for the unemployed, 
is responsible, in large measure, for the 
resurgence in the United States of one 
of the oldest building processes known 
to man. The process, known as brick- 
facing, originated in Europe over a thou- 
sand years ago and has been revived in 
this country with the help of modern 
machines and automated techniques, 
many of which were innovated by the 
Garden State Company. Today, using 
the same materials as were used cen- 
turies ago, the process of brickfacing is 
helping to restore the exteriors of older 
buildings and creating masonry facades 
that simulate brick for new ones 
throughout the United States. 

Indeed, the Garden State Brickface 
Co. should be justly proud of its contri- 
butions to private industry as well as to 
the Nation. 


Hidden Costs of War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


. OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 12, 1966 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
erosion of the administration’s credibil- 
ity is hastened by misleading and in- 
accurate fiscal policies concerning the 
war in Vietnam. It is time that the ad- 
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ministration presented the true costs of 
the war to the American people. 

I offer for the Recorp at this time an 
editorial on this subject from the Chi- 
cago Tribune of October 12, 1966. The 
article follows: 

Hinven Costs oF War 

Last January when Defense Secretary Rob- 
ert S. McNamara submitted his 1967 fiscal 
year defense budget to Congress his Penta- 
gon aids estimated that the war in Viet Nam 
would account for 10.3 billion dollars of the 
58 billion dollar defense budget. 

Few outside of MeNamara's band had any 
faith in that figure. He had had to come 
to Congress for 13 billion dollars extra for 
Viet Nam on top of the regular 19866 budget, 
and experts in cost analysis who studied that 
part of the Pentagon budgetary iceberg 
which is visible estimated the cost of the 
war was even then at a rate of 13 billion 
dollars a year. That was when there were 
235,000 service men in South Viet Nam. 

Now there are at least 320,000 American 
military men on the ground in Viet Nam, 
and two of the foremost experts on defense 
in Congress have calculated what the war 
has come to cost. Representative MELVIN 
Lamp, Republican, of Wisconsin, and Senator 
JoHN STENNIS, Democrat, of Mississippi, fig- 
ure that the war cost is running at a rate 
of 2 billion dollars a month, or 24 billion 
dollars a year. And they expect the cost to 
rise even higher. 

Larm, the ranking Republican on the de- 
tense appropriation subcommittee in the 
House, says the new rate will Jump to 2.5 
billion dollars a month in January, or 30 
billion dollars a year. By then he expects 
the current American military strength in 
Viet Nam to rise from 320,000 to 400,000. 
Srennis, chairman of the Senate prepared- 
ness subcommittee, predicted on a TV panel 
show that this time McNamara would have 
to ask for a supplemental appropriation of 
12 billion to 15.2 billion dollars to meet the 
rising war costs. 

Both congressmen were in agreement that 
the 1967 budget fell far short of meeting all 
the costs of fighting in Viet Nam. They dis- 
agreed only on how much of these costs 
were contained in the budget. STENNIS 
placed the budget figure at. 8.8 billions; 
Lamp at 168 billion dollars. Neither ac- 
cepted the official McNamara total of 10.3 
billion dollars. 

The administration never has taken the 
American people fully into the picture of 
what the costs of war mean today, what they 
may mean tomorrow. Always the war costs 
haye been treated with considerable mys- 
tery. Today McNamara is again in Viet Nam, 
again getting requests for more men, a re- 
quest that may reach 600,000 on the ground. 

Such a manpower figure can send the war 
costs skyrocketing even higher than the 
Stennis and Laird estimates. If the war 
costs are going into orbit, the Johnson ad- 
ministration can be counted on to keep this 
a gloomy secret until after the Nov. 8 elec- 
tion, along with the expected increase in in- 
come taxes. 


Disclosures of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 13, 1966 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, with the 
adjournment of Congress at hand, there 
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will soon be no CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
printed and therefore, no further means 
of my bringing to the public eye some of 
the many disclosures that come to light 
each week. But even though I am back 
in my congressional district reporting in 
person to my constituents, shocking Gov- 
ernment waste of taxpayers’ money and 
poor administration will continue here 
in the Nation's Capital. 

I have been highly gratified at the 
number of individuals and organizations 
that have contacted me about these dis- 
closures. Perhaps next year, like a new 
broom, there can be more sweeping of 
facts out from under the bed of bureauc- 
racy and, thereby, more public demand 
for better government. 

The last report of items which caught 
my eye—but not my fancy—includes the 
following: 

CASE 1—AN ANTIFOVERTY POLITICAL HANDOUT 


Columnist Stan Evans reports that in 
Coxton, Ky., the Federal Government is 
paying $6,000 a year in rent for a build- 
ing that cost only $6,000 to begin with, 
thus assuring the owners a neat 100-per- 
cent profit. 

CASE 2—FLY AND RAT CENSUS 


Under section 911(a) of the demon- 
stration cities bill, under ecological fac- 
tors in urban living, funds would be pro- 
vided at the rate of $100 a day to persons 
taking a census of rats and files in cities 
across the country. One hundred dol- 
lars a day plus expenses aggregates more 
than $30,000 per year for these advisers. 

CASE 3—THIRTY MILLION WITH INADEQUATE 
INCOMES 

With the $2.3 billion cost of the pov- 
erty war to date, and $1.75 billion more 
authorized, President Johnson's esti- 
mated 30 million poor remains the same. 

CASE 4—NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOLS 


Harold Howe II, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, has told the House Rules Com- 
mittee his idea is for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to provide funds to subsidize 
his plan for abolishing the neighborhood 
schools. 

CASE 5—AMERICAN FARMER 

A high-level, $25,000-a-year Demo- 
cratic administration executive of the 
Department of Agriculture quit on Octo- 
ber 3 because, as he said, by almost every 
conceivable standard, 1961 through 1965 
haye been the worst 5 years for the 
American farmer in modern history. 

CASE 6—FOOD FOR PEACE 


Brazil, since 1965, has received $61 
million in U.S. grain and foodstuffs, and 
another $2 million worth of corn to avert 
a famine among Indians. At the same 
time, we were donating this food, Brazil 
was selling 8,000 tons of corn to Com- 
munist-ruled Cuba. 


CASE 7—-THE LAST APPROPRIATION BILL 


When the last appropriation bill 
passed the House this year, it brought 
the total for the year to $125.5 billion. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Résumé of 2d Session, 89th Congress 
(1966) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 13, 1966 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, 1966 
Was another year of heavy legislative 
program in the Congress of the United 
States. At the beginning of the year it 
was very widely agreed that the session 
would terminate by late July. This pre- 
diction missed the mark badly. October 
came before the end of the session 
appeared. 

The Vietnam war, inflation, and efforts 
to further centralize government have 
presented real problems to the people of 
America and their Representatives dur- 
ing this year. Too little has been done 
to meet these problems head on, but there 
is some slight indication that our situa- 
tion is better now in each of these prob- 
lem areas than was true 6 months ago. 

Notwithstanding the inflationary 
Spiral which threatens our economy, We 
have seen a continual presentation of 
new programs for big Government 
spending. I am convinced that unless 
Government spending is reduced materi- 
ally we will find that the inflationary sit- 
uation will worsen rather than improve. 
Unless the people in every community 
are willing to cooperate in bringing about 
reduced Federal Government spending 
there is little likelihood that we will.see 
any reduction in the Federal Budget in 
the foreseeable future. We cannot have 
all of the programs which appeal to cer- 
tain segments of our society and have 
economy in Government at the same 
time. 

This session of the Congress has been 
productive of much legislation. The 
following is a partial list of action taken 
in several major areas of American life. 
You will note that the Congress has en- 
acted legislation which: 

AGRICULTURE 

Permits cotton industry to establish a 
research and promotion program to im- 
prove the competitive position of its 
product and expand markets. 

Simplifies laws governing the Farm 
Credit Administration and makes its op- 
eration more flexible. 

Provides 2-year $5 billion food-for- 
peace program of U.S. Government fi- 
nanced sales and donations of farm 
products abroad; bars benefits to nations 
trading with Cuba and North Vietnam. 

Increases authorization under Small 
Reclamation Projects Act of 1956 from 
$100 to $200 million for use in revolving 
fund; limits loan or grant on single proj- 
ect to $6.5 million; extends program na- 
tionwide. 
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Removes limitation on interest rate 
paid on debentures by intermediate 
credit banks. 

GOVERNMENTAL REORGANIZATION 

Establishes a new Departmen" of 
Transportation as a Cabinet-level agency 
to which are transferred the Office of 
Under Secretary for Transportation of 
the Department of Commerce and its 
staffs, the Federal Aviation Agency, 
safety functions of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; U.S. Coast Guard—in 
peacetime—and the Great Lakes Pilotage 

dministration. 

8 Extends the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Act for 4 years through June 30, 
1970; authorizes $15 million for grants 
to State and local law-enforcement agen- 
cies for fiscal year 1967 and $30 million 
for fiscal year 1968. 

Amends the Administrative Procedure 
Act to require every agency to make in- 
formation available to the public as to 
its policies and actions, with certain ex- 
ceptions for security reasons and protec- 
tion of personnel or commercial privacy. 

Authorizes creation of 10 additional 
circuit and 35 new district court judge- 


ships. 

Provides 2.9-percent pay increase for 
Federal employees. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Authorizes supplementary $415 million 
foreign aid funds in fiscal 1966 for Viet- 
nam and other southeast Asia nations. 

Provides for U.S. participation in 
newly created Asian Development Bank 
and subscription to $200 million of its $1 
billion capitalization, 

Authorizes $500 million emergency 
food assistance to India, partially do- 
nated, with most of cost to be paid out 
of counterpart funds. 

Provides $3.5 billion for foreign eco- 
nomic and military aid, including tech- 
nical assistance, to limited number of 
countries for 1 year, through June 30, 
1967, except 3-year authorization for de- 
velopment loans and Latin American 
Alliance for Progress programs. 

Amends Peace Corps Act and author- 
izes $110 million for its program for fiscal 
1967. 

Expresses the sense of the Congress 
against Soviet Russia persecution of per- 
sons because of their religion. 

WATIONAL DEFENSE AND INTERNAL SECURITY 

Authorizes $17.8 billion for fiscal 1967 
for Armed Forces procurement of air- 
craft, missiles, naval vessels, including 
nuclear-powered frigate and two de- 
stroyers; tests and evaluation of weapons 


systems. 

Provides $4.8 billion supplemental 
funds for fiscal 1966 for aircraft, missiles, 
and combat vehicles, naval vessels, re- 
search, and military construction due to 
Vietnam conflict. 

Permits loan of naval vessels to Tur- 
key, the Philippines, and Nationalist 
China—Taiwan. 


Authorizes $126 million for U.S. Coast 
Guard for fiscal 1967 procurement of ves- 
sels, aircraft, and construction of shore 
and offshore installations. 

Provides $2.25 billion for Atomic En- 
ergy Commission for fiscal 1967 for op- 
perating expenses, plant and capital 
equipment, including an additional $10 
million for underground tests of nuclear 
weapons. 

Authorizes $5 billion for National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
for facilities construction, operations, 
and research and development. 

Provides $1.05 billion for military con- 
struction for fiscal 1967 at Armed Forces 
bases at home and abroad. 

Extends for 4 years to June 30, 1970, 
authority of President to fix priorities for 
and allocate defense materials, and to 
expand industrial capacity under De- 
fense Production Act. 

Extends for 4 years to June 30, 1970, 
standby authority of President to in- 
voke civil defense emergency powers in 
event of attack on the United States. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 

Fixes scale of personal income tax 
withholding on graduated basis from 14 
to 30 percent; accelerates payment of 
corporate income tax; increases from 6 
to 7 percent the excise levy on auto 
sales and from 3 to 10 percent on tele- 
phone service. 

Establishes new and uniform stand- 
ards for bank merger approvals by reg- 
ulatory agencies; requires antitrust ac- 
tion be filed within 30 days; permits 
mergers on basis of community need and 
public interest if these factors predomi- 
nate; exempts mergers completed prior 
to June 17, 1963. 

Increases borrowing authority of Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association to 
stimulate homebuilding and the mort- 
gage market. 

Amends Fair Labor Standards Act to 
step up minimum wage in interstate 
commerce from $1.25 to $1.60 an hour 
by 1968 for workers presently covered 
and by 1971 for 8 million additional 
workers newly covered in this act, 

Raises temporary limit on national 
debt from $328 billion to $330 billion for 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967. 

Authorizes $150 million a year for 2 
years through fiscal 1969 for urban mass 
transportation grants. Provides for 
demonstration projects. Requires re- 
search to develop new systems and pro- 
vides two-thirds grants for planning, en- 
gineering, and designing. 

Provides $7.2 billion for Interstate 
Highway System construction for 2 years 
through fiscal 1968. Extends deadline 
for completion to 1973. Authorizes $2 
billion for aid to primary and secondary 
highways; defers authorization of funds 
for beautification, control of junkyards 
. pending January esti- 
ma 
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Extends antipoverty Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act for 4 years; increases funds 
for and expands Youth Corps, Head- 
start—preschool—programs and place- 
ment of older workers in community 
service jobs; authorizes small loans in 
emergency cases; establishes narcotic 
rehabilitation centers. 

Authorizes the establishment of a spe- 
cial board—at request of either labor or 
management—to adjudicate disagree- 
ments under collective bargaining con- 
tracts in railroad industry. 

Raises limit of Small Business Admin- 
istration business loans by $125 million 
to $1.5 billion; sets up separate disaster 
loan revolving fund; fixes overall loan 
ceiling at $1.96 billion. 

Authorizes Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to fix such rates for rental of 
freight cars among railroads as to en- 
courage acquisition of an adequate sup- 
ply of new cars. 

Provides for sale to private investors 
of $10 billion of assets held by the Fed- 
eral Government as security for loans, 
$4.2 billion of it this year. 

Repeals exemptions in the Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1956 and requires 
divestment of nonbanking interests by 
certain companies. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 


Authorizes a program of expanded 
oceanographic research and development 
of food, mineral, and other resources of 
the seas, Continental Shelves and Great 
Lakes; creates a Commission on Marine 
Science, Engineering, and Resources 
representatives of Government, indus- 
try, and the sciences.. 

Increases authorization for national 
program of water research to provide 
$85 million in 10 years for grants and 
contracts. 

Removes limit on tax exemption for 
exploratory expenses in mining, except 
for oil. 

Authorizes Secretary of the Interior 
to make preliminary studies of reclama- 
tion projects, on specific direction by 
Congress, to determine economic feasi- 
bility. Authorizes up to $30 million aid 
annually for such projects from hydro- 
electric power revenue, beginning year 
2026 without increasing rates to con- 
sumers. 

Increases by $1 billion to $1.75 billion 
the borrowing authority of TVA. 

Authorizes establishment of a national 
seashore at Cape Lookout, N.C. 

SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 

Provides social security benefits to per- 
sons not otherwise eligible who are 72 
or over by 1968 and receive no other pen- 
sion or relief. 

Requires mandatory Federal safety 
standards for all new cars, buses, and 
trucks, to be fixed by Secretary of Com- 
merce by January 31, 1967, and to apply 
to 1968 models, with updated revisions 
every 2 years thereafter; requires stand- 
ards for tires and for used cars. 

Authorizes 3-year $322 million high- 
way safety program administered by Sec- 
retary of Commerce to assist and encour- 
age State and local governments to ex- 
pedite action through matching grants; 
provides for cooperation with industry 
and public and private agencies through 
contracts for research; broadens ex- 
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change of information on revocation or 
suspension of driver permits. 

Extends for 3 years through fiscal 1969, 
provisions of the Higher Education Fa- 
cilities Act of 1963. Authorized $2.06 
billion for grants and loans for construc- 
tion of academic facilities, and $160 mil- 
lion for student scholarships under Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. 

Extends Library Services and Con- 
struction Act of 1964 for 5 years; author- 
izes $88 million for fiscal 1967. 

Appropriates funds for first time to 
National Teachers Corps and for rent 
supplements, for fiscal 1966; $9.5 million 
and $12 million, respectively. 

Amends Coal Mine Safety Act of 1952 
to apply provisions to small mines em- 
ploying less than 15 men underground. 

Expands National School Lunch Act 
to include 2-year trial child-nutrition 
program of breakfasts for pupils in poor 
economic areas or who must travel long 
distances. Authorizes $465 million for 4 
years through June 30, 1970, for special 
milk program and $63 million for 3 years 
to help schools purchase food prepara- 
tion and service equipment. 

Permits setting aside Federal public 
lands for needed school sites. 

Permits leasing Federal public lands 
to local governments for up to 25 years 
for recreational or school sites. 

Increases benefits under Federal Em- 
ployees Compensation Act for on-the-job 
injuries or disability. 

VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 


Authorizes educational and housing 
benefits similar to World War II GI bill 
of rights for more than 3 million cold 
war veterans with minimum of 180 days 
of active duty since January 31, 1955. 

Exempts from income taxation 
amount of servicemen’s retirement an- 
nuity set aside for benefit of survivors. 

Authorizes 3.2-percent pay increase 
for members of uniformed service. 

Provides an improved health benefits 
plan for retired members and members 
of uniformed services and their de- 
pendents, 

Provides cost-of-living increase to 
beneficiaries of non-service-connected 
pensions. 

From the preceding detailing of some 
of the legislation enacted during the cur- 
rent year you will see that this session 
of the Congress has been one of hard 
work. 

The refusal of Congress to approve 
several items of legislation, which were 
debated at great length, was as signifi- 
cant as the action of the Congress in 
passing other legislation. There was 
tangible evidence this year that showed 
that Congress would not blindly accept 
certain radical proposals which were sub- 
mitted by the administration and by 
some leaders in the legislative branch. 

It is my hope that the atmosphere of 
responsibility which we have seen in the 
House of Representatives during 1966 
will continue in the future. If we are to 
have government in keeping with basic 
constitutional principles and one which 
exercises fiscal responsibility and is to be 
able to meet its international responsi- 
bilities, it is essential that we constantly 
fend off assaults upon those principles 
and sound practices. 
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During my 10 years of service in the 
Congress I have striven to preserve in- 
dividual liberties, the rights of the 
States, the principle of fiscal soundness, 
and basic constitutional government. I 
am delighted that so many others, work- 
ing both in Government and private life, 
are dedicating themselves to these prin- 
ciples. As we look to the opening of the 
90th Congress in January 1967, it is my 
fervent hope that solutions can be found 
to the great and perplexing problems 
which confront our American people in 
the several areas heretofore mentioned. 
Every American citizen should dedicate 
himself to this task . 


Jesse H. Jones Hall for the Performing 
Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 13, 1966 


Mr. CASEY. Mr, Speaker, a few days 
ago, it was my great pleasure along with 
thousands of distinguished guests to 
participate in the dedicatory program 
of the great Jesse H. Jones Hall for the 
Performing Arts in Houston, Tex. 

This is an outstanding addition to a 
city famed far and wide for its progress. 

Those far more gifted than I with 
words labored to describe the beauty of 
the structure, and the great contribution 
it will make to the culture of our city, 
our State, and our Nation. 

In this day and age, when the pres- 
sures of day-to-day living often preclude 
our contributing greatly to the arts and 
cultures of our civilization, it is heart- 
warming to know that there are those 
who consider this equally as important 
as our progress in other fields. And it 
is gratifying to know that they stand 
ready to contribute of their time and 
substance to bring a greater fulfillment 
to our lives. 

This majestic structure—truly a tem- 
ple to man’s finest achievements—was 
made possible through the vision of a 
giant of a man, the late Jesse Holman 
Jones. Books have been written about 
this great financier, philanthropist, pub- 
lic servant, and community leader, and 
many of my colleagues personally knew 
him from his service to his country here 
in Washington. 

Jesse H. Jones led our city to great- 
ness, and left us a legacy that shall en- 
dure through the ages. We, of today, 
shall be hard put to live up to his great 
expectations of us, and to follow the 
path toward the future that he charted 
for us. 

The grateful thanks of an appreciative 
people go to Mr. Jones, and to the great 
foundation he established in 1937, 
Houston Endowment, Inc., which gave 
the $7.4 million structure to us. Our 
special thanks go to John T. Jones, Jr., 
who served so ably as chairman of the 
building committee, and who is the 
nephew of the late Jesse Jones; and to 
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the officers and trustees of Houston En- 
dowment, which made it possible: J. H. 

ore, president, Mrs. Aubrey Jones 
Beck, John A. Beck, J. H. Garrett, and 
W. W. Moore. 

We shall be indebied forever to the 
late Mr. Jones, and to the officers and 
trustees of Houston Endowment for the 
Many contributions made to our area. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that my col- 
leagues may know the details of this 
great new cultural center, under unani- 
mous consent, I insert at this point three 
articles setting forth details of the new 
hall, and how it came into being: 

A FITTING MONUMENT For JESSE JONES, ART 
PATRON 
(By John T. Jones, Jr., chairman, Building 

Committee, Jesse H. Jones Hall for the 

Performing Arts, and nephew of Jesse 

Jones) 

It is natural that Jesse Jones, the builder 
and financier, the dedicated public servant 
during times of war and depression, should 
far overshadow in the public mind the Jesse 
Jones who quietly enjoyed the arts and was 
their patron. 

James H. Jones was a national figure, a 
newsmarker, as well known in Washinton or 
along Wall Street as he was in his beloved 
Houston. His financial and organizational 
genius was sought by three presidents, and 
he served them, and his country, well. His 
constant adherence to a pioneer code of 
ethics gave him the complete confidence of 
Congress. This much is well reported 
history. 

The Jesse Jones who enjoyed fine concert 
music and who loved the opera and dance 
has remained almost unknown outside of his 
family and a few close friends. 

I doubt if anyone now living knows when 
Jesse Jones, the Tennessee farm boy, first 
noticed and became interested in the world 
of music. Maybe it was listening to the 
spirituals and work songs sung by the Negro 
hands on his father's tobacco farm. Cer- 
tainly he talked of them a great deal and 
their memory helped him decide to establish 
musio scholarships at both Prairie View and 
TSU. 

He also enjoyed the spectacle and drama 
of opera and ballet. This was particularly 
true in his later life when a partial 8 of 
hearing hampered His enjoyment of sym- 
phonic ane ie concert recital. He and 
Mrs, Jones shared an enthusiasm for musical 
comedy and light opera. 

Because he felt that Houston had no ade- 
quate house for presentation of the tour- 
ing opera and concert attractions of the early 
1900's, he stimulated demand for construc- 
tion of a city concert hall. He served as 
chairman of the building committee for the 
old City Auditorium built in 1910. 

Later he was one of the guarantors of the 
Metropolitan’s Houston visits under the 
sponsorship of the late Edna Saunders, 
Again it was a real source of pride to him 
that the people of Houston responded so well 
to the offer of good music that Mrs. Saunders 
never had to call on any of her sponsors for 
help. 

Jesse Jones loved Houston and wanted 
this city and its people to have nothing but 
the best. The City Auditorium served well 
in its time but before World War II the man 
who had done most to build it felt that the 
time had come for its replacement. He con- 
fided this feeling to some of his Houston 
business associates, but duties in Washing- 
ton absorbed his time and energy. 

It was after the war, in the late 408 or 
early 508 when he was once again living in 
Houston, that he told me: 

“John, Houston needs a new opera house. 
We've got to do something about It.” 

We had been riding around the downtown 
area when sight of the old building, looking 
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more than a little seedy around its back 
door, prompted his thought. 

He put his people to work searching the 
city for a suitable location. He first 
thought the area of the Museum of Fine 
Arts would be good and several sites in that 
neighborhood were presented but he found 
something wrong with them all. The man 
who had done so much to build downtown 
Houston, couldn't bear to leave it. 

Til health slowed his activity. Jesse Jones 
died June 1, 1956. 

The trustees of Houston Endowment, Inc., 
including his widow, Mary Gibbs Jones, felt 
that they should carry on with his wish 
that Houston have a new concert hall. 

On June 1, 1962, Houston Endowment of- 
fered to build a new performing arts hall 
as a gift to the city and people of Houston, 
The City Council accepted the offer and 
voted to name the building after the man 
whose wish and whose philanthropy made it 
possible. 

Speaking for all those who have planned 
and worked on the Jesse H. Jones Hall for 
the Performing Arts, we hope that you en- 
joy your new building and that it serves you 
well for many years, 


THEY CALLED HIM “Mr. Hovsron™ 


(By Oveta Culp Hobby, chairman of the 
board and editor, the Houston Post) 

Jesse H. Jones not only played a great part 
in building Houston, but he loved the city as 
well. 

My husband and Mr. Jones were friends 
for many years. Mr. Jones was a stimulating 
person, a creative builder and financier, and 
a man devoted to his city, his state and his 
country. 

He died June 1, 1956—a little more than 
10 years ago—and when he died, he was “Mr. 
Houston." The skyline of the city was his 
monument. 

Reared on a Tennessee tobacco farm and 
given only the scant formal schooling of 
the rural South of his childhood, he started 
work in the Hillsboro branch of his uncle’s 
lumber company—the M. T. Jones Lumber 
Co, of Houston. 

When he was 24 and manager of the Dallas 
office, his uncle died, directing in his will that 
Jesse Jones was to become general manager 
of the far-flung lumber yards and sawmills. 

This bequest brought Jesse Jones to Hous- 
ton in 1898. 

His office was in the six-story Binz Bldg., 
then the tallest in the city and Houston’s 
only office building. 

Houston had begun as a real estate venture 
in 1836, and by the time Mr. Jones arrived, 
it had grown to become the second city in 
the state with more than 44,633 people 
counted in the 1890 census. 

San Antonio was first with 53,321. Gal- 
veston, formerly larger than Houston, and 
the much younger Dallas, trailed behind. 

From the beginning, Houston had been 
blessed by the large number of young, enter- 
prising men who came here not merely to 
make their fortunes but to become builders 
of the city. Jesse Jones was the epitome of 
the city builder, 

In 1952, four years before his death, he 
predicted that Houston would be a city of 
2 million by 1972. Few Houstonians doubt 
his prophecy. 

But those who have come here since the 
end of the Jones Era may ask, “What did he 
do?” 

Two books have been written and pub- 
lished about his career, but the story did not 
end with his death in 1956. Houston is still 
receiving dividends from his investments in 
energy, capital and ideas. 

He was many things—a builder, a finan- 
cier, a publisher, a philanthropist, and a 
patron of the arts. 

His career as a builder began in a modest 
way. In the lumber business, he saw that 
a good way to sell lumber was to build houses 
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for sale, He developed Edgewood Addition 
in the Hamilton-McGowen area, building 
houses for sale at $3000 to $5000. He sold 
them for a small down payment, with the 
balance in monthly installments. The pro- 
ject was a success. 

As a young man willing to work at civic 
Projects, he was often asked to be chairman 
of the committees appointed to handle them. 

One of the early projects with which he 
was associated was the City Auditorium 
which seated 4500. Mr. Jones had suggested 
the need for such a building in 1910 to 
Mayor Baldwin Rice. At the 


Although the new building will perpetuate 
his memory, we who knew him wonder if he 
would have given it his own name. The 
many chairs and scholarships he established 
at colleges and universities were named for 
friends or associates. One of the last of his 
major philanthropies before his death was 
a building at the University of Houston. 
Mr. Jones asked that it be named for his 
longtime friend and business associate, Fred 
J. Heyne. 

‘ing es gti sais . eet Jones favored lim- 

e heig of buildings here to 10 
stories, When someone else built a 16-story 
building, he gave up the idea and prepared to 
go higher. The first was the Rice Hotel. 
2 bal 3 500- room hotel, it dou- 

and becam 

Bot e the largest in the 

As years passed Jones buildings filled much 
of the downtown area from the Rice Hotel 
southward. The Guif Bldg. was the tallest 
in the city, a title it held until the new 
Humble Bldg. was built. By the mid-1920s, 

Mr. Jones had approximately 30 buildings 
here including hotels, office buildings, stores, 
banks, theatres and a bus 

Without its port, Houston might have re- 
mained a small Southern city. From 1913 
to 1917, during development of the Ship 
Channel, Mr. Jones was chairman of the 
Houston Harbor Board, now the Port Com- 
mission, 

One of Mr. Jones’ major feats in getting 
national recognition for his adopted city was 
his coup which persuaded the Democratic 
Party to hold its 1928 National Convention 
here. San Francisco had expected to receive 
the honor, and had accompanied the invita- 
tion with a certified check for $200,000. 

Mr. Jones sent a signed check with the 
amount left blank, telling the committee to 
fill in any amount that might seem suitable. 

When it was pointed out that Houston 
had no hall large enough for the convention, 
Mr. Jones said a hall would be ready when 
the convention opened. 

It was. In the great frame, barn-like 
structure built where the Coliseum and Mu- 
sic Hall now stand, the Democrats met and 
nominated Alfred E. Smith of New York for 
President. The delegates were so impressed 
by the way Mr. Jones did things that they 
put his name in nomination, too, and gave 
him 46 votes, 

Mr. Jones did not limit his horizon to 
Houston, Besides business interests in other 
cities, chiefly Fort Worth and New York, 
Jesse Jones began to serve his government 
in the time of Woodrow Wilson. 

When this country entered World War I, 
Mr. Jones was given responsibility for rais- 
ing $150,000 in Houston for the Red Cross. 
It was a tremendous sum for a community 
of Houston’s size at the time, but he raised 
twice the amount. 

President Wilson then asked him to head 
the Department of Military Relief of the Red 
Cross, and later appointed him a delegate to 
post-war conferences abroad. 
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In 1932, as the nation suffered from the 
depression, President Hoover appointed Mr. 
Jones as a director of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. The RFC was established to 
try to get business back on its feet. After 
Franklin D. Roosevelt took office, Mr. Jones 
was elected RFC chairman, 

Perhaps of all his achievements his work 
with the RFC was his greatest, 

With the nation in despair, with the entire 
capitalistic system at stake, the RFC helped 
business—small companies and large, one by 
one, in towns and cities throughout the 
country—to regain strength. 

Private enterprise as an idea was vindi- 
cated and World War II was fought on the 
renaissance of American business. 

No one had expected the RFC to make 
money, but it did under Mr. Jones manage- 
ment. 

He was appointed administrator of the 
Federal Lending Agency in 1939 and Secre- 
tary of Commerce in 1940. Congress so re- 
spected Mr, Jones’ ability that it passed a 
special law allowing him to hold both jobs 
at the same time. 

In 1936, the year of the centennial of Texas 
independence, Jesse Jones originated the idea 
and the design for a monument at San 
Jacinto Battlefield and set about to make it 
a reality. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Jones decided to es- 
tablish a philanthropic foundation, it was 
named Houston Endowment, Inc., not, it 
can be noticed, the Jones Foundation. 

Now, thanks to Houston Endowment, Inc., 
there is to be a building in downtown Hous- 
ton that bears Mr. Jones’ name. He had a 
personal hand in designing all his other 
buildings. I think he would have approved 
of the design and beauty of this one. 


THE Curtain Gors Up! 


(By Ann Holmes, fine arts editor, the Houston 
Chronicle) 


Houston has a glorious new hall today and 
we hail it with all the jubilee in our October 
bones, 

The turning over of this building by its 
donor, Houston Endowment, to the City of 
Houston, flashes the message: opportunity. 
The hall will mean a real difference in the 
texture of the arts as we experience them day 
and night. 

A certain ingenuous gratitude for a new 
arena for the arts should be forgiven, I think, 
especially as this is almost the case of an 
altar that finally showed up for a foot- 
tapping bride and groom. 

back through reports of arts hap- 
penings in the past we can smile at those 
sanguine heralds who proclaimed that “at 
last we have culture.” 


Culture, of course, isn’t like that. It 
doesn't come to town on a Sunday. And 
culture isn’t a new theatre. Happiness on 
the other hand may be a new theatre, or we 
may at least believe it today. 

Though Houston is tireless in its nocturnal 
marathon as arts lovers go to see everything, 
is fairly generous in its support, and prides 
itself on its demanding taste for quality, 
earlier audiences felt rather deeply about 
these things, too. 

If we're to tell tales, there is one I treasure. 
And, if it is so, it pictures the most critical 
audience ever to attend a play here. Back 
in the early '80s, according to our apocryphal 
account, a fine sociable crowd turned out for 
a performance in a downtown hotel-theatre. 
We have no newspaper critique—only the 
news that next day the leading player was 
8 in efigy from a tree limb outside the 

otel, 

It may be in the nature of things that 
murderous performances have persisted here 
and there down the years, Audiences un- 
fortunately are not so murderous, Their 
manners, alas, have been refined. 
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Today, Houston's arts public is not as mili- 
tant as one may wish. But faced with 
mediocrity tt does have an admirable knack 
for drifting away. That ectoplasmic float- 
out can scare an impresario to death, and 
though in no way premeditated, it is a use- 
ful tool in a city’s efforts for excellence. 

In many ways, Houston has been lucky in 
art. 

Though the city is surprisingly young 
among major metropolises, and the first 
bulidings weren't being hammered together 
until 1837, the theatre came bounding right 
in, flushed, gaslit and flamboyant. 

It's true that we were late. The first 
American play, “The Prince of Parthia,” had 
already been produced in Philadelphia in 
1767. At the Boston Federal Street Theatre 
in 1794, a series of grand opera was an old 
story. 

But Houston, throbbing frontier, promo- 
ter's paradise, was alluring to theatre man- 
agers from the North and East. 

For selfish reasons, businessmen wanted to 
Keep the night Hfe whooped up, lest the 
new settlers move on. 

Luck in the arts has followed Houson's 
material good news. 

The fact that Houston lies on what one in- 
dustrialist called “the richest 50 square 
miles on earth“ meant that under our broad 
tree-lined avenues lie base materials for the 
phenomenal oil, gas and chemical industry 
we all benefit from; and our flat lands sup- 
port cattle and rice. 

Even the one shortcoming Jesse Jones 
lamented years ago—the city lay so far up- 
stream with no seaport—has been overcome, 
The 50-mile Ship Channel leads great ships 
of all nations right up to Houston’s docks 
and makes us the third largest port. 

Too, the knowledge that at the Manned 
Spacecraft Center, astronauts and physicists 
are plotting the trip to the moon has given 
everyone a heady sense of well being in 
Houston. 

We do not submit that confidence is an 
ideal ingredient for great art achievement, 
In fact, it could result in complacency and 
Inactivity. 

But in Houston, for whatever reasons, the 
arts have been robust, essentially good 
humored, and even more than that, possessed 
of a sense of rightness in time. 

The theatre here for instance has never 
been pushed by a What Makes Thespis Run 
complex. Also growth of music and art have 
been steady and as sure as those things can 
be. There has been possibly too little that 
was radical in the sense of brilliant inven- 
tion orreform. But there have been, happily, 
enough fanatics to inspire high-minded goals 
and extravagant expenditure of energy— 
which is absolutely necessary to excellence in 
art. 

Artists here have never responded much to 
challenges thrown at them about art in other 
cities. There has been instead a sometimes 
maddening, but occasionally wise, inner mo- 
tivation which did more, it carried them in 
their own time on what seemed almost built- 
in clocks like those of some creatures of 
nature. 

With the minimum of ragzmatazz our arts 
structure took on impressive height and 
strength. Wehave easily the largest and 
finest symphony in this quarter of the 
country. 

The Museum of Fine Arts under James 
John Sweeney stages exhibitions of eyeopen- 
ing importance here and abroad, 

The Alley Theatre rose to fame in a former 
fan factory. 

And the last 20 years have seen an aston- 
ishing nascence of art here. This double 
decade has seen the birth of the opera, all 
the ballet groups, the Contemporary Arts 
Museum, all the galleries; all the theatres, 
all the chamber music, on and on. 

This has been our own Roaring Twenty. 
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In that same fullness of time, Houston now 
has a new 3001-seat hall, in addition to the 
overly burdened 3000-seat Music Hall, the 
campus stages, other theatres and halls. 

Jones Hall arrives, propitious physically, 
financially and spiritually. 

Rightly administered, Jesse H. Jones Hall 
for the Performing Arts can make possible a 
vivid nighttime landscape of joys. 

Since the symphony, the opera and related 
bodies will make their official and real homes 
in the building, the hall becomes a vital 
plexus of several arts, sparking one another. 
The Alley will soon be just across the street. 

The Jones building itself is beautiful in its 
proportions, It is classic without being re- 
petitive. In every way it is tasteful. The 
walls are slim, elegant, uncluttered, like giant 
curls of parchment upon which some signifi- 
cant images are yet to be formed. 

We now have, in the instant, a new stage 
and the open Invitation to the beautiful and 
the unruly of the muses to disport them- 
selves upon it and to be quick about it. 


Statements of Enoch R. Rust and Paul 
Pelfry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 13, 1966 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the General 
Subcommittee on Labor, on which I am 
privileged to serve as chairman, recently 
completed hearings for this session on the 
impact of foreign imports on American 
employment. During the course of our 
hearings, we were the recipients of out- 
standing testimony presented by various 
witnesses. Of all the witnesses who ap- 
peared before us, perhaps none had a 
more telling story to give than the rep- 
resentatives of labor in the ceramic in- 
dustry. 

I include, for the benefit of all Mem- 
bers, the statements of Enoch R. Rust 
and Paul Pelfry, able spokesmen for their 
respective memberships. The state- 
ments follow: 

STATEMENT OF EN Om R. Rust, VICE PRESI- 
DENT, UnTrep GLASS & CERAMIC WORKERS 
or NORTH AMERICA, AFL-CIO, BEFORE GEN- 
ERAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR, SEPTEMBER 
27, 1966 
Mr. Chairman, I am Enoch R. Rust, Inter- 

national Second Vice President, in charge of 

Tariff and Trade problems for the United 

Glass and Ceramic Workers of North Amer- 

ica, AFL-CIO. 

I have come here today to discuss some of 
the problems that are plaguing our mem- 
bership because of excessive imports and the 
adverse impact they have on our national 
economy. 

Since the United Glass and Ceramic Work- 
ers of North America, AFL-CIO entered the 
struggle in 1958 to protect the jobs of the 
membership of this organization, even with 
somewhat success we have watched a steady 
and continuous deteriorstion of Glass and 
Clay products jobs. The net results: 

Over 20% of the American work force are 
earning less than $3,000.00, annually which 
is the Government's measurement of pov- 
erty level. In other words, while our nation’s 
leaders boast more Americans working than 
ever before and frantically expressing fear 
and apprehension of an over heated economy 
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while over 20% of the population are either 
living in poverty or abject poverty. Why? 
Because industry's fear of a free enterprise 
system, plagued with the always present 
threat of loss of customers to some importer 
who has practically no investment involved. 

American industry is either running 
abroad or to some anti-union area where he 
can hire workers far below the union wage 
scale. 

In either case he contributes nothing to 
the growth of our national economy and he 
Places one more weight around the neck of 
freedom by enslaving our people to the degree 
of half slave and half freeman. This is the 
true impact of excessive imports upon the 
American economy. 

We need not restate the story of Window 
Glass here as it is well known to our govern- 
ment. For many years we have fought to 
Maintain a stabilized and healthy condition 
in this industry. For our efforts we were 
successful in obtaining temporary relief in 
1962, This relief may soon expire. 

With this relief in effect we have watched 
the 1966 imports of sheet glass increase by 
Over 411,000 fifty foot boxes over the same six 
month period of 1965. 

This entails a lot of labor, high paying 
jobs. The irony of it is this industry is pri- 
marily located in Appalachia, and other areas 
plagued with surplus unemployment. 

At the expiration of this relief we expect 
an increase in the flood of imported sheet 
glass from abroad. The realization of this 
fact, in my opinion, is the cause of the most 
damaging impact upon our economy. These 
companies who stand in the forefront to 
receive the blunt of this threatened unfair 
competition are in no position to plan 
ahead. 

How does this affect our economy? First, 
it does not allow these companies the lati- 
tude to bargain freely with their work force. 
Meanwhile these workers watch other indus- 
tries, not so affected, raise wages, increase 
Pensions and other fringe benefits. They 
too, desire the same consideration. Food on 
the table costs them just as much as it does 
the other fellow. 

Now, the picture becomes pretty plain. 
The worker is fighting for equality while 
his company stands by uncertain as to how 
far they can go to meet these desires and 
still remain competitive in the American 
market place. The end result—costly and 
damaging strikes. The American worker is 
told by his government that imports won't 
harm him and that they will cause better 
Job security. He is taught to have faith in 
his government and he has. Therefore, when 
the company he works for tell him, at the bar- 
gaining table, that his demands cannot be 
met because of unfair competition from 
abroad he becomes suspicious and a damag- 
ing strike takes place. 

The Glass Worker is a proud individual 
and a good American. He will not take a 
Position of a second class citizen. Should 
we allow his job to be phased out because 
of imports manufactured at labor rates that 
he cannot compete with or force him to work 
at sub- minimum wages; this is just what will 
happen and the impact of these work stop- 
pages do have adverse effects upon our over- 
all economy. 

Like we say aboye—the American worker 
is unwilling to accept this fate and he should 
not be expected to do so. 

The impact of imports is already having 
& devastating effect upon our economy and 
the full impact of recent trade agreements 
have not yet been felt. Therefore, the rem- 
edy is past due. There should be reasonable 
and just controls legislated into law; con- 
trols that would insure both the importer 
and the domestic manufactures a fair com- 
Petitive atmosphere. These controls are long 
overdue, 

Protective legislation in the form of quotas 
or resembling quotas would, in my opinion, 
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correct an unjust situation and in the mean- 

time guarantee the importer a healthy share 

of the American market. 

STATEMENT BY MR. PAUL PELFRY, PRESIDENT, 
UNITED BRICK AND CLAY WORKERS OF AMER- 
Ich, BEFORE THE GENERAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
LABOR, House COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
AND LABOR, SEPTEMBER 27, 1966 


My name is Paul Pelfry, and I am Presi- 
dent of the United Brick and Clay Workers of 
America. 

The ceramic tile industry in the US. is 
currently beset by two major disruptions. 

On the one hand, tight money has severely 
limited mortgages and curtailed housing 
starts, putting a severe crimp into the de- 
mand for wall and floor tile. 

On the other hand, an expanded domestic 
ceramic tile market built with a Herculean 
effort of the U.S. industry-management and 
workers alike—has been systematically taken 
over by imports from Japan. 

The first problem is something that we in 
this country understand and can cope with. 
There are economic fluctuations, and we have 
the machinery for dealing with them. There 
are disruptions caused by a falling off of new 
housing starts, but government, industry, 
and labor have the wherewithal ultimately 
to get things back on the track, 

However, the influx of imports from Japan 
at dumping prices complicates the situation 
drastically. The problem of imports, com- 
bined with the curtailment of the market for 
ceramic tile caused by the tight money situa- 
tion, is causing the closing of plants and the 
elimination of jobs in the ceramic tile indus- 


try. 

The difficulty in meeting the problem of 
import competition becomes. clear when we 
realize that the domestic industry and labor 
unions in the field have used much of the 
available machinery of government in an at- 
tempt to win relief, but to little avail. The 
domestic industry's decline has been appar- 
ent for some years, with an accompanying 
loss of jobs. Where there were more than 
12,000 production workers in the industry a 
decade ago, there now are fewer than 7,000. 

Productivity has increased, true enough— 
and by a very respectable 30 percent—more 
so, in fact, than in U.S. industry in general. 
But the market has grown several times that 
much, so that were it not for imports there 
would be 4,000 more workers, not 5,000 fewer. 

A well documented antidumping case 
brought by almost the whole of the U.S. 
ceramic tile industry against all the Japanese 
wall tile manufacturers has generated reac- 
tions in Japan that sound like penitence. 
The Japanese manufacturers say they have 
agreed to cut back their exports to 75 percent 
of last year's figures; that is, April 1, 1966, 
to March 1, 1967. 

They have also decided to ban sales of sec- 
ond quality glazed wall tile for export to the 
U.S. and instead to limit exports to first 
quality. Higher minimum prices were set 
as well. They will be 18 cents per sq. ft. 
for colored tile and 16 cents for White. 

Let us analyze what appears to be a far 
reaching concession by the Japanese. 

These actions haye come at the same time 
that the U.S. has been experiencing a very 
sharp decline in residential construction. 
Housing starts over the past year have de- 
clined from 1.4 million in 1965 to 1 million 
in 1966, or a decline in residential construc- 
tion of 25%. This is about equal to the 
purported voluntary decrease in Japanese 
wall tile exports to the U.S. Therefore, it is 
highly questionable whether such steps to 
raise export prices and limit the quantity of 
export shipments are sufficient to offset the 
injury that they have caused U.S. manufac- 
turers by the dumping of their products and 
otherwise competing unfairly in the U.S. 
market. 

The Japanese industry operates as an ex- 
port cartel out to secure the best price and 
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volume under existing market conditions, 
with no regard for the effect on the host 
country. The case against them is a strong 
one; in the first four months of 1966, just 
prior to the Treasury’s action in withholding 
of appraisement on all wall tile shipments 
from Japan, exports of wall tile from that 
country averaged 4.9 million square feet per 
month, compared with 3.8 million in 1965, or 
1.1 million square feet per month more, de- 
spite the sharp decline in housing starts 
here. It is apparent that the Japanese man- 
ufacturers, anticipating imminent restric- 
tions from the U.S, government in view of 
the dumping complaint, reacted by dump- 
ing more tile into a market already suffering 
the sharp decline in housing starts. Thus, 
they deluged the U.S. market in early 1966, 
and there was a cutback only when Treasury 
appeared ready to order withholding of ap- 
praisement and the collection of a bond to 
cover later dumping duties, should they be 
imposed. At the same time, the average 
unit values of Japanese wall tile were ap- 
preciably lower than they had ever been 
even when the dumping charges were being 
made. 

I have dwelt on this to indicate that U.S. 
law for dealing with illegal and unfair acts 
of competition from abroad is difficult to get 
moving and even when moving treads its 
Way slowly and deliberately. So if there is 
an urgent case of workers displaced by un- 
fair foreign competition, current laws can't 
help them too much. 

Ours is à free economy, and we would like 
to maintain it that way. We will take our 
chances on the ups and downs of our econ- 
omy when it is free to move up and down— 
as in the case of tight money cutting back 
residential construction. We know this sit- 
uation will ultimately adjust itself, 

But the nature of the import competition 
that we have been facing from Japan means 
that decisions on the future of the ceramic 
tile industry, and therefore the future of 
jobs in that industry are highly dependent 
on what the Japanese tile cartel decides con- 
cerning exports to the U.S. and prices in the 
U.S. market. 

What this results in is apparent from a 
letter which I would like to read in part. 

Tt comes from Robert G. Bailey, President, 
=o gea Industries, Paramount, Califor- 

a. 

Paramount Industries was formerly known 
as Pacific Tile and Porcelain Company. The 
company, Mr. Bailey said, “was engaged in 
the manufacture of glazed ceramic tile from 
1933 until 1965" and “was recognized as one 
of the leading tile manufacturers on the 
West Coast of the United States.” 

For several years prior to 1965, it was ap- 
parent, he said, that the pressure of foreign 
imports, principally from Japan, was causing 
a steady deterioration in the price level of 
domestic made tile at the same time that 
costs of production were continuing to in- 
crease. 

Mr. Bailey said that it became apparent 
that in order to remain in the ceramic tile 
business, it would be necessary to effect sub- 
stantial reductions in the cost of manufac- 
turing the product through mechanization 
and automation. The nature of the business 
was such that piecemeal improvements were 
not a feasible solution. 

But in 1965 the company found it could 
not finance construction of such a plant, 
particularly in light of the distressed situa- 
tion of the tile industry and the pessimistic 
view with which most investors regarded the 
industry because of Japanese imports. 

On June 9, 1965, Mr. Bailey said, employees 
of the company’s tile business totalled 193, 
and on November 12, 1965, totalled 114. 
With the exception of approximately 10 em- 
ployees who were shifted to other business 
conducted with the company, all of these 
employees have been laid off. 
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The case of Paramount Industries is not 
isolated. In a small industry like ceramic 
tile, the loss of even a few companies is a 
major blow. Companies have gone out of 
business and others have curtailed produc- 
tion and employment—this in the face of 
& far larger than average increase In the 
overall market for ceramic tile. 

Behind all these developments are some 
rather devastating figures of a market in- 
vaded and taken over by foreign imports. 
Glazed wall tile imports rose from almost 
zero in 1947 to 25.5 percent of the domestic 
market today. Unglazed mosaic floor tile 
started at zero at about the same time and 
now stand at 62.5 percent of the domestic 
market, 

And there is considerable evidence gath- 
ered by the U.S. manufacturers that shows 
that the Japanese have taken over these 
markets by selling at dumping prices sub- 
stantially below prices for comparable prod- 
ucts in their home market, that they have 
falsified Customs documents to conceal 
dumping, and that they have misapproriated 
American brand names and trademarks to 
hide their Japanese origin. In addition 
other countries, notably Canada and Aus- 
tralia, have similarly complained of the 
dumping of Japanese ceramic tile. Australia 
has already taken action to stop this dump- 
ing, and we understand Canada plans also 
to take similar steps. 

What this all means is that something more 
has to be done to allay the severe effects 
on workers of a calculated economic invasion 
from abroad. 

One way, we believe, to do this is by effect- 
ing a much faster system for detecting and 
acting on disruptive imports. A complaint 
procedure, perhaps, could be established 
directly to the Secretary of Labor when a 
group of workers sees a threat to their jobs 
caused by excessive imports of a product. 
The Secretary would then have a preliminary 
investigation ordered, followed by a recom- 
mendation (if it were so indicated) to the 
President to temporarily curtail the imports 
in question pending a futher investigation. 
If this had been done in ceramic tile, for 
instance, the illegal and unfair market prac- 
tices which allowed the Japanese to take 
over U.S. ceramice tile sales would never have 
had such far-reaching effects. 

This procedure would assure everyone his 
day in court, but would do it with minimum 
disruption to the domestic industry. 


National Newspaper Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 13, 1966 


Mr, CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, as a newspaperman myself, I 
would like to draw to the attention of my 
colleagues the fact that this week, Octo- 
ber 9-15, is National Newspaper Week. 
National Newspaper Week was estab- 
lished by the Newspaper Association 
Managers, composed of 37 national, re- 
gional, and State newspaper publishers 
associations, to promote good will and to 
tell the story of the newspaper. 

It is appropriate during this week for 
us to take time to pay tribute to the fine 
work of the American press, saluting the 
Nation’s newspapers for their vital con- 
tribution to the strength of our system 
of government. We should all be thank- 
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ful for our freedom and aware of the im- 
portant part our daily and weekly news- 
papers play in maintaining it. The Ohio 
Newspaper Association has suggested a 
moment of meditation for newspaper 
readers during National Newspaper Week 
which I would like to recommend to 
you: 

Because the quality of American freedom 
depends to a considerable degree upon the 
information dependably provided by the 
newspapers, dear Father of us all, I ask Your 
intercession at this time on behalf of the 
publishers, editors and staffs of the Amer- 
ican Press, as it strives to present impartial 
information, constructive opinion and the 
sundry other content, even including enter- 
tainment. Awaken each of us to the special 
worth of our dally and weekly press in our 
American life. During National Newspaper 
Week October 9-15, help and guide both the 
newspapers and their readers to the bright 
light of truth, to the recognition of free- 
dom's worth, to the integrity and courage 
which pave the way for constructive citizen- 
ship. 


Soil Good for Amity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 13, 1966 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer writes with en- 
thusiasm about President Johnson's 
persuasive appeal to the man in the 
street in the Soviet Union for new un- 
derstanding between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

The President’s remarks, published in 
Amerika and distributed in the Soviet 
Union under the cultural exchange 
agreement, refers to the common traits, 
talents, and scientific accomplishments 
shared by our two peoples. He em- 
phasized the somber fact that mo people 
on earth have more to lose in war then 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 
In picking up the President’s theme, the 
newspaper observes that the real interest 
of people transcend ideological difference, 

I would like the Recor to include this 
editorial: 

Som Goop ror U.S.-Sovrer Amrrr 

President Johnson has laced a portion of 
history with a great deal of common sense 
in his persuasive appeal to the Russian man 
in the street for a new era of understanding 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

Both nations and both peoples have more 
in common, as the President says, than is 
realized. 

Russian and American are energetic, gen- 
erous and talented. They earned each 
other’s respect as resourceful allies in a long 
and cruel war. 

Both countries possess an incredible vari- 
ety of natural resources. Both have achieved 
technological and scientific accomplishments 
that haye awed the rest of the world. Both 
are devoted to the arts. 

While America was rebuilding its social 
structure after World War II, Russia was 
rebuilding its cities destroyed in a conflict 
that took 20 million Russian lives. 

The two great powers are joined in a nu- 
clear test ban treaty and in a cultural ex- 
change. They have agreed not to put bombs 
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into orbit and are working together on de- 
salination, weather information, and ex- 
changes of scientists and artists. 

In what is perhaps his most telling point, 
the President emphasizes that no two na- 
tions on earth have more to lose in war than 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 

The responsibility for a peaceful future 
rests largely on their cooperation in an in- 
ternational rule of law. 

The difference in governmental systems 
need not be a barrier to understanding or 
to combining capacities for extending the 
benefits they have acquired to all mankind. 

The real interests of nations transcend 
ideological differences. 

There is, said the President, considerable 
good soil for US.-Soviet relations to grow 
and prosper with the right cultivation and 
care, 

His words, published m Amerika, the mag- 
azine distributed in Russia under the cul- 
tural exchange agreement, can give sharp 
impetus to the search for greater under- 
standing. It should be pressed in every pos- 
sible direction and implemented in such 
areas as disarmament and nuclear nonpro- 
liferation pacts, 


For European Reconciliation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 13, 1966 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, one 
cannot question the sincerity and the 
intensity of President Lyndon Johnson's 
pursuit of a peaceful solution to the 
many problems that confront the United 
States and the world. However, I do not 
believe it fruitless to point out once 
again to my colleagues the wide edi- 
torial support he is and has received. 

The President's recent speech con- 
cerning European reconciliation is one 
more important step toward a perma- 
nent and lasting detente between the 
East and the West. 

Recently we have heard, both from the 
news media and from the academic 
world, criticism of America’s role in 
creating world peace due to her overin- 
volvement in Asia at the expense of her 
leadership in Europe. Despite many 
protestation as to the untruth of this, 
no one would believe the administration. 
Now the President has matched his 
words with deeds which open the way to 
greater economic contact and political 
reconciliation between the United States 
and Eastern Europe, as well as the Soviet 
Union. 

The President's “shift from the narrow 
concept of coexistence to the broader 
vision of peaceful engagement“ lifts the 
detente debate to a higher and more 
meaningful level. The sincerity and 
forthrightness of this proposal will go 
far in demonstrating both to our allies 
and to our critics that America under 
the leadership of President Johnson will 
not be caught up in the status quo, but 
will seek peace and world tranquility 
through constantly changing and re- 
evaluating its foreign policy. 

I submit these four editorials in full on 
the part of the entire Congress as an ex- 
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Pression of confidence and support for 
the aforementioned policy: 
[From the New York Times, Oct. 8, 1966] 
For EUROPEAN RECONCILATION 


Tn his important speech on East-West rela- 
tions yesterday, President Johnson linked 
dramatic announcement of concrete actions 
with an eloquent statement of inspiring 
goals. This time at least, he gave effect to a 
“deeds” as well as “words” policy—one we 
have long advocated—by announcing a 
radical reduction in the present barriers to 
American economic contact with Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union, along with a 
Strongly affirmative program of political re- 
conciliation. 

By his latest move, the President has 
Placed the burden on the opponents of East- 
West cooperation both in the U.S.S.R, and in 
the nations associated with the Soviet Union. 
Every one of these countries can dramatically 
improve its and spur the growth 
of its standard of living by increasing com- 
mercial exchanges with the United States 
and utilizing American credits. Now the 
advocates of unrelenting hostility toward 
the United States will be hard put to explain 
to their countrymen why it would still be 
worthwhile to sacrifice—on ideological or any 
other grounds—the substantial benefits that 
could be gained from such cooperation, And 
the President has further undercut the 
critics who have assailed his past statements 
as “hypocritical” because they were unac- 
companied by actual changes in American 
policy. 

The President opened up more than eco- 
nomic perspectives in his speech at the Na- 
tional Conference of Editorial Writers. He 
raised the possibility of a “gradual and 
balanced” reduction of both Soviet and 
American forces in Europe. He made it 
Plain that this country’s goal is a reunited 
Europe deciding its own destiny, an objective 
to be achieved “with the consent of Eastern 

an countries“ and the “consent of the 
Soviet Union.” This last declaration is a 
direct answer to the Soviet critics who have 
charged that the President's repeated ad- 
vocacy of bridges“ to Eastern Europe was 
some kind of Machiavellian plot to detach 
the Communist countries from Moscow and 
make them American satellites. 

Three and a half years ago President 
Kennedy’s American University speech and 
Peking's anti-Soviet policy combined to in- 
duce Moscow to agree to the limited nuclear 
test-ban treaty, the most important step of 
East-Western reconciliation to date. The 
peoples of all nations will be the gainers if 
President Johnson's speech yesterday—de- 
livered on the third anniversary of that 
treaty’s ratification and at a time of ever 
greater anti-Soviet frenzy in Peking—has 
similarly fruitful results. Whether it does 
or not will depend largely on the raction to 
the President's challenge in Moscow and 
the other Communist capitals of Eastern 

pe. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Oct. 9, 1966] 
THE EUROPEAN SPEECH 

President Johnson’s speech on Europe is 
welcome, timely and statesmanlike, In a 
period when our concern with Asia had 
made it seem to some that we were all but 
forgetting Europe, it gives notice that such is 
not the case. In a period when the once- 
developing accommodation with the Soviet 
Union appears to have been deep-frozen, it 
Serves as a reminder that a Russo-American 
detente is a principal goal of long-range 
American policy. 

The task, said the President, is to find 
Ways of making “a shift from the narrow 
concept of coexistence to the broader vision 
of peaceful ent“ phrases that are 
calm and thoughtful, and might, with good 
fortune, become memorable, As concrete 
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proposals, he suggests a mutual reduction of 
forces, an expansion of East-West trade and 
a number of other measures looking toward 
normal relationships. Some of these have 
to do with the non-Russian nations of east- 
ern Europe, in recognition of the loosening 
of their ties with Russia, and of course in 
an effort to advance that process. None is 
exactly new, but to put them all together 
as a package, in a speech which according 
to White House sources has been half a year 
in preparation, should have some effect at 
least on the cogitations of the Kremlin, and 
of the satellite capitals. A good many 
presidential speeches advertised as major 
turn out to be rather less than that. This 
speech, virtually unadvertised, was a major 
statement of policy. 

The cause of the cooling relationship be- 
tween the United States and Russia has of 
course been the Vietnamese war, and the 
President offered no hint that we have any 
intention of doing there what Russia would 
like us to do, which is to withdraw our 
forces unilaterally. But the Russians know, 
as we know, that the Vietnamese issue is 
one of immense complications, with many 
possible avenues toward eventual settle- 
ment; and however they may receive the 
speech in public they are certain in private 
to consider it with care. 

What it does is to make clear that our 
admitted preoccupation with American re- 
sponsibilities as a power in Asia is not, after 
all, an obsession, and that we realize fully 
that a balance of power in Europe—if pos- 
sible, on a scale reduced by a steady lower- 
ing of the level of danger—is equally neces- 
sary for world security. It is one of the ele- 
ments in the “true European reconciliation” 
the President so earnestly urges, 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Oct. 9, 
1966] 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON AND THE SOVIETS 

Major reappraisal of United States foreign 
policy in relation to the Soviet Union and 
its empire of satellite states in Eastern 
Europe is in the making, President Johnson 
removed all doubt about this in his far- 
ranging address in New York Friday when 
he discused in depth the present relation- 
ships between America and Europe, and 
prospects for the future. 

Significantly, the President spoke at a time 

when he and his foreign policy advisers were 
in the process of completing preparations 
for a visit to the White House Monday by 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko. 
The Johnson-Gromyko talks are expected to 
cover a variety of subject matter and, hope- 
fully, may lay the groundwork for a lessen- 
ing of hostility between Moscow and Wash- 
ington. 
Mr. Gromyko, we may be sure, has studied 
President Johnson's New York speech with 
great care—and the same may be said of his 
superiors in the Kremlin hierarchy. 

Noteworthy, also, is the President's ap- 
pointment of Llewellyn Thompson as U.S. 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union. He long 
has been recognized as one of this country’s 
foremost experts on Russian policy and di- 
plomacy. He previously served in the Am- 
bassadorial post in Moscow for five years 
under two Presidents—Eisenhower and Ken- 
nedy. Presumably, Mr. Thompson has had 
a strong voice in counseling President John- 
son on how to deal with recent shifts in 
Soviet policies. 

Against the background of the Johnson 
speech in New York, and the Johnson- 
Gromyko talks starting Monday, the assign- 
ment of Llewelyn Thompson to Moscow must 
be considered as something more than a 
routine appointment. 

As President Johnson empasized in his New 
York address, the United States wishes to 
encourage a substantial fow of commercial 
trade between this country and the Com- 
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munist states of Eastern Europe which are 
showing signs of moving steadily toward 
greater independence from the Soviet Union, 
He wants, also, to consider steps that will 
e lt rar between Eastern and West- 

pe and, perhaps, pave the way for a 
withdrawal of Soviet 8 from oie Tron- 
tiers of Western Europe. 

Nothing in the President's proposals should 
be construed as indicating that the cold war 
between the Kremlin and the Free World is 
about to come to a sudden end. That is not 
in prospect, 

What President Johnson recognizes, funda- 
aak is that the Soviet Union is under- 

g enormous changes—in its 
with Red China, with Eastern 3 
with the world at large. If there is an 
opportuinty to move Cautiously toward a 
detente with Russia, in the interests of peace 
all possibilities should be explored. : 


[From the Chicago Daily News, Oct. 8, 1966] 
Moscow-WASHINGTON THAW 


The President's choice of Llewellyn E. 
Thompson Jr. as ambassador to Moscow is 
excellent from the standpoint of personality 
and timing. Despite the presence of Rus- 
sian troops at North Vietnamese antiaircraft 
stations, the Kremlin apparently has decided 
to try to improve relations with the United 
States on other fronts. In that context, 
Thompson may well be the right man at the 
right place at the right time. 

In his previous tours of duty in Moscow, 
Thompson not only ran the embassy longer 
than any other American but he also es- 
tablished a reputation as the most successful 
of a long line of U.S. negotiators in the Soviet 
capital, The Russians respect and trust him, 
and he has enjoyed the respect and trust of 
all six Presidents he served in a broad variety 
of tough diplomatic assignments. 

Just how much of a thaw in US.-Soviet 
relations the Russians have in mind is far 
from clear. But in recent weeks they have 
been in a compromising and businesslike 
mood on a number of hitherto sticky sub- 
jects. These include the reopening of talks 
on a direct Moscow-New York air link, the 
treaty on outer space, the release of Peace 
Corpsman Thomas R. Dawson, and better 
sites for the projected expansion of the 
American and Soviet embassies in Moscow 
and Washington. 

None of these things of themselves—except 
the outer space treaty—are of world-shaking 
magnitude. But when the Russians want 
to express displeasure with Washington noth- 
ing is too inconsequential to escape their 
Stalling tactics. Their new spirit of co-oper- 
ation on several relatively minor matters 
therefore assumes major significance. 

It fits in neatly with President Johnson's 
repeated appeals for constructive collective 
action between Russia and this country 
wherever possible. Encouraging as it may 
be, it does not justify much hope that Rus- 
sia is willing to help arrange peace talks 
with North Viet Nam. 

Such a possibility cannot be ruled out in 
the long run, especially if the Russians be- 
come convinced that they can supplant Red 
China's influence in Southeast Asia and com- 
plete the job of isolating Peking. 

Obviously, the growing isolation of China 
has been an important factor in promoting 
Russia's present state of relaxation in deal- 
ing with the United States. But that doesn't 
mean that the Russians believe the time is 
ripe to intervene on the side of peace in 
Viet Nam. 

Russia’s apparent spirit of conciliation 
must be accepted within the narrow limi- 
tations imposed by the Russians themselves. 
It will be up to Thompson to determine, as 
the President's man in Moscow, how much 
more can be expected of them and how best 
to go about obtaining it. For that job, he is 
as good a man as Mr, Johnson could find. 
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A. W. Binder Dies—Music Leader, 71 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 12, 1966 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, 
Abraham W. Binder, who retired last 
year as director of the school of music 
at the 92d Street YMHA, and who was 
a constitutent of mine, was buried on 
Wednesday, October 12. 

Well-known in American-Jewish mu- 
sical circles and as a leading composer, 
he worked to revitalize sacred music. 

Both religion and music were the bene- 
ficiaries of his service and he will be 
missed. 

I am attaching the New York Times 
obituary of Tuesday, October 11, which 
sets forth some of the highlights of his 
career: 


A. W. BINDER Dres—Mousic Leaver, 71—Com- 
POSER A PROFESSOR AT HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 

A. W. Binder, a leading figure in American 
Jewish music circles, whose compositions 
had been performed by leading soloists and 
orchestras, died yesterday at University Hos- 
pital after a brief illness. He was 71 years 
old and lived at 435 East 79th Street. 

At his death, Mr. Binder was Professor of 
Liturgical Music at the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege-Jewish Institute of Religion and musical 
director of the Stephen Wise Free Synagogue. 
He retired last year as director of the School 
of Music at the 92d Street Y.M.H.A. 

He was a prolific composer. He produced 
works for orchestras and chamber ensembles, 
operettas, choruses, dramatic musical nar- 
ratives, and compositions for solo voice, 
violin, cello and piano. He first name was 
Abraham, but as a composer he was known 
as “A. W. Binder.” 

: WORKS BASED ON TEXTS 

Mr. Binder's sacred works are regularly 
performed in many American synagogues and 
Jewish community centers. They include 
four Sabbath Services, a Festival Service, five 
services for the High Holy Days and many 
selections based on sacred texts for soloists 
and mixed choirs. 

Mr. Binder was born on Manhattan's Lower 
East Side, the son of a cantor. He joined 
his father’s choir at five years of age and 
began composing music for synagogue pray- 
ers when he was seven. 

“When I was 6, I began having a persistent 
vision that someday by some miracle a choir 
would appear and I would stand there and 
conduct it." he once told an interviewer. 

Discussing his work at the Free Synagogue 
to revitalize synagogue music by bringing it 
back closer to its sources, he said: 

“I was disturbed that secular influences, 
strong hints of operatic and popular music, 
had crept into synagogue music and that the 
ancient musical traditions handed down from 
Biblical days had almost disappeared. 

FOUNDER OF MUSIC COUNCIL 

In 1944, Mr. Binder helped establish the 
National Jewish Welfare Board Jewish Music 
Council. On his 70th birthday, the council 
dedicated its annual Jewish Music Festival 
to him and published a special volume en- 
titled “A. W. Binder, His Life and Work.” 

His revivals of Palestinian songs were 
played and recorded by the Detroit and Phil- 
adelphia Symphony Orchestras. 

Mr. Binder was musical editor of the third 
edition of the Union Hymnal issued by the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis. His 
book, “Biblical Chant,” published in 1959, 
had several printings. 
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He lectured on music at many colleges and 
universities. He was guest lecturer at the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem in 1952, and 
a visiting lecturer at the Union Theological 
Seminary School of Sacred Music. 

In 1932, he founded the Jewish Music 
Forum. He founded the Jewish Liturgical 
Music Society of America in 1962, 

Mr. Binder is survived by two daughters, 
Mrs. Albert G. Silverman and Mrs. Martin 
Markson, and four grandchildren. 

A funeral service will be held at 11 AM, 
today in the Free Synagogue, 30 West 68th 
Street. 


Two Editorials: “Headed for Disaster” 
and “Now or Never” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 28, 1966 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, enclosed 
are two excellent articles which appeared 
in the Daily Oklahoman on Sunday, 
October 9, and Monday, October 10. The 
articles “Headed for Disaster” and “Now 
or Never” are worthy of each Member 
of this body's attention. 

I have unanimous consent for these to 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD: 

HEADED FOR DISASTER 


Recently the president of the United States 
called 15 governors into the White House and 
solemnly warned them to cut back the 
spending of their states as it was adding to 
inflation, 

He said nothing about the fact that more 
than half of each state's expenditures is in 
matching funds to meet the requirements of 
federal demands for aid to welfare recipients, 
schools and c^lleges, agricultural programs, 
highway construction and literally dozens of 
other federal programs. 

It the federal government would cut back 
its demands of matching funds, state ex- 
penditures would automatically decline. 
The savings which governors could make 
would be peanuts compared with the untold 
billions broadcast throughout the world by 
the federal administration, 

Almost daily the White House comes out 
with new or additional proposals for scatter- 
ing billions of dollars at home and abroad, 
One of the latest proposals is the most 
gigantic give-away ever devised by a prodigal 
government. 

A bill already has passed the senate by a 
vote of 53 to 22 to select 60 or 70 cities in 
which the federal government will furnish 
most of the money to entirely rehabilitate 
and modernize each city, including its public 
transportation. This bill 1s highly dis- 
criminatory for the 60 citles would be se- 
lected with presidential approval and all 
rival cities and towns would he taxed to pay 
for the benefits in politically selected cities, 

Some congressmen say that they have been 
told by the president that this project will 
take $100 billions. That is an under-esti- 
mate for it could take several hundred bil- 
lions since every city left.out of the give- 
away group will be howling for its share of 
the flood of money from the United States 
treasury. 

The mayor of New York City has said that 
his city alone would need $50 billions. 

Every town of even 5,000 or 10,000 could 
justly rise up and demand that it be given 
similar donations for public improvements, 
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Now on NEVER 


Voters in all 50 states now have only a few 

days’ time within which to head off the most 
gigantic raid on the federal treasury which 
Was ever devised. Protests by the thousands 
must be sent to all congressmen and sena- 
tors. 
A vote is scheduled this week or next by 
the lower house of congress on a bill entitled, 
“Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan De- 
velopment, Act of 1966.” Already this bill 
has passed the senate by a vote of 53 to 22 
and has been approved by the house commit- 
tee on banking and currency. 

The measure provides for the administra- 
tion to select 60 or 70 cities for a complete 
remodeling and developing, including public 
transportation. The president is quoted as 
saying the measure will require $100 billion. 
This is sure to be a gross under-estimate, for 
few metropolitan cities could be remodeled 
without an expenditure of several billion dol- 
lars and when the treasury begins financing 
the initial Ust of 60 or 70 cities, hundreds of 
other citles will demand the same bountiful 
treatment. 

Every farmer, every workman, every indi- 
vidual and every corporation will be taxed to 
rebuild these cities. 

The government will have no money for 
this project except what it may borrow at 
high rates of interest from the sale of gov~ 
ernment bonds or new taxes. 

The government's present income from 
taxes and other sources is insufficient to mect 
its present expenditures for the war and the 
“Great Society,” hence additional taxes and 
additional bond issues would be necessary to 
meet the cost of remodeling our cities. 

No one can doubt that the list of cities 
would be politically selected and the most 
money spent where the most votes could be 
garnered. 

The newspapers and the public throughout 
the United States apparently were asleep 
when this project for gutting the federal 
treasury was devised. 

Write, wire or talk to your congressman, 
for it is the only way to prevent the house of 
representatives from bringing financial dis- 
aster to the nation, 


Claims Against Foreign Governments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 13, 1966 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr, Speaker, there is a 
provision in H.R, 14929, the revision of 
Public Law 480, relating to the making 
of concessional sales agreements of any 
kind with countries which have failed to 
pay just claims of U.S. citizens against 
foreign governments. This provision 
was not in controversy in the recent con- 
ference between the House and Senate 
on this bill. 

Both the House and the Senate bills 
contained a provision, section 410, mak- 
ing section 620(e) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, applicable 
to assistance provided under title I of 
this act. That section of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 provides for sus- 
pending assistance or aid to a country 
which expropriates, seizes, or which fails 
to pay just claims for property seized or 
furnished to governments or to prede- 
cessor governments or heads of state. 

Although this section of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is limited to acts 
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occurring after a certain date, it is clear 
that discretionary authority exists to 
apply this policy to claims not covered 
by section 620(e) and it is intended that 
failure to pay just claims of U.S. citizens 
may be deemed to be cause to terminate 
the eligibility of any country to receive 
further assistance which does not take 
appropriate action to satisfy just claims 
arising out of action by a government or 
head of state. 


Returns From the Space Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 10, 1966 


Mr. MILLER, Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 1 of this year, our national space 
Program had been underway for 8 years, 
Those have been years of great success 
and lasting achievement in the peaceful 
exploration of space. The benefits of 
space research that have come to this 
Nation and to the free world have far 
and away exceeded the most optimistic 
views of 1958. The investment of the 
American people in the programs of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration has been and will be returned 
to them manifold in tangible and in- 
tangible forms that will keep this Nation 
dynamic and growing. 

Yet we hear today from many quarters 
the cries of critics in many guises, some 
governed by professional myopia, others 
by unenlightened self-interest. They 
fail to see that the space program is pro- 
viding the solutions to human and social 
ils of monumental dimensions. 

Dr. Edward C. Welsh, Executive Sec- 
retary of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Council, delivered an address on 
October 11 to the Science Industry Com- 
mittee of the Metropolitan Washington 
Board of Trade. His speech was entitled, 
“Returns of the Space Dollar.” Any 
Member of the House who has doubts 
about what the American people are get- 
ting for their money, should read that 
Speech, which I am inserting in the 
Recorp. They should reflect upon the 
fact that whether he likes it or not, his 
constituents to some degree have been 
the principal beneficiaries of the faith 
and vision expressed 8 years ago by the 
Congress: 

RETURNS From THE SPACE DOLLAR 
(By Dr. Edward C. Welsh, executive secre- 
tary, National Aeronautics and Space 

Council, before Science Industry Commit- 

tee, the Metropolitan Washington Board 

of Trade, October 11, 1966) 

I appreciate this opportunity to talk briefly 
With you about our national space program. 
I am sure that most of you know a great 
deal about that program, particularly as re- 
gards the technical aspects. It seems to me, 
however, that it might be useful to review 
a few of the many benefits flowing from our 
Space activity. 

With the many and very impressive space 
accom) ts of this country, logic woudl 
Suggest that there would be less and less 
need for public justification of the program. 
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One might think that it would be enough to 
have the space speak for itself, as 
it does so eloquently. The truth is, however, 
that never before in the short and vital his- 
tory of the national space program has it 
been so mandatory to have clear and em- 
phatic explanations regarding the returns on 
our space investments. 

I do not want to be misunderstood and 
leave the im) that it is Impossible or 
even difficult to identify good solid returns 
from that program. Rather, it is relatively 
easy. It just needs to be done often. The 
members of the public have both the right 
to know and the need to understand what 
returns come from their tax investments in 
the space program. 

There are those who distort the image of 
the space program by calling it highly ex- 
pensive and wasteful, and claim that it 
drains funds from other essential programs. 
You have undoubtedly all heard those in- 
dictments and I emphatically deny each of 
them. Since such criticisms are, at least in 
some instances, based upon ignorance, we 
have all the more reason for giving the facts 
as wide circulation as possible. 

It is very important that we explode one 
pseudo-proposition, i.e. the belief that if 
something can't be measured, weighed, or 
packaged, it just doesn't exist. Of course 
such a proposition is nonsense, but it is dis- 
turbing that some people seem to believe 
it is true. 

Who can measure, weigh, package, or even 
put a dollar on the value of education, 
or a higher standard of living, or better 
health for our population, or national secu- 
rity, or a viable competitive enterprise sys- 
tem, or increased chances of world peace? 
I am confident that we would all agree that 
such values are so great as to be priceless. 
Despite the critics, I insist that the National 
Space Program contributes not just to one 
but to all of those major values. It does 
contribute to education, standard of living, 
health, private enterprise, national security, 
and world peace. 

Also, I believe it is useful to comment on 
why we have a go-to-the-moon program. 
Certainly we do not think of the moon as a 
military base, nor do we visualize it as a 
particularly delightful vacation resort. 
Rather, the lunar program has brought a 
goal, an orderliness, and a degree of efficiency 
to the civilian portion of the space program 
and has prompted this country to develop 
improved rockets, advanced spacecraft, and a 
wide variety of other space capabilities on 
schedule—which can help keep this nation 
as the world's technological leader. Even 
before the moon trip has been tried the moon 
program has performed a great service to this 
country. 

Now I would review with you in a some- 
what more specific fashion some of the 
returns which we are getting from the 31 
cents per week we have been spending per 
capita on the average during the past nine 
years of our space program. 

ECONOMICS 


We sometimes take it for granted and 
sometimes even ignore it, but in the fleld of 
economics, the space program has a a major 
role. Space activity is both productive and 
creative. It puts to work—producing, creat- 
ing, and doing—some of our most valuable 
resources such as skilled manpower and 
modern facilities. It really is important to 
keep those immeasurably valuable assets 
constructively at work. The space program 
brings into this creative activity not just our 
Federal Government, not just our universities, 
and not just our private companies. No, it 
brings together into a constructive team 
all of the major elements in our country de- 
voted to technical progress, and particularly 
those devoted to technological leadership, 

Most of the financial resources devoted to 
the space program are investments by tax- 
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Payers, and these investments are in turn 
paid out in the form of wages, salaries, and 
Profits to people throughout the whole 
country. 


It should not be necessary to state, but 
I will do so anyway, that every bit of that 
money is spent right here on earth, rather 
than out on the moon or some other heavenly 
body. What is particularly important to all 
of us is that this financial investment is 
bringing in substantial returns to people in 
every state of the union. 

I happen to be one who is proud, not satis- 
fied, but proud of the high degree of pros- 
perity attained by this country. I do not 
forget for a moment that the space program 
has been one of the major forces that has 
created this unprecedented prosperity we 
enjoy. It has done much to increase our 
gross national product and national income. 
Moreover, because of the space program, this 
country has many new laboratories, new 
manufacturing facilities, new pieces of 
technical equipment, and new university 
buildings—which have a potential of produc- 
tivity for decades to come. 

In addition, a major economic aspect of 
the space program is that it develops meth- 
ods, techniques, and procedures which can 
increase the efficiency of much of the na- 
tion’s business, whether in the aerospace field 
or in other fields. 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


Let us look for a brief moment at the con- 
tributions which the space program makes to 
our national security. Surely, we all realize 
that the more certain potential aggressors 
a that 55 Are alert and that we have the 

urage use our mili strength, the 
greater is the chance for road pee com. 
petence contributes to that end. 

The application of space competence to 
national security can be subdivided into the 
following general categories: 

a. support for our terrestrial armed forces 
so that they may carry out their established 
missions more effectively by means of im- 
proved communications, better weather in- 
formation, and more accurate navigation and 
5 

. increase our alertness against d- 
ing or potential dangers through early 8 
ing and observation capabilities; and 

c. competence to neutralize hostile and 
E spacecraft if such danger should 
arise. 

INNOVATIONS 


Another major category of benefits to this 
country is the invention of new products and 
services as well as the improvement of exist- 
ing products and services. It would be im- 
Possible to list all such innovations. But, 
a partial list could include wideband trans- 
oceanic communications, global weather re- 
porting and forecasting, improved fire detec- 
tion, and high accuracy navigation: a wide 
range of improyements in metals, alloys, 
Plastics, and ceramics; accelerated use of 
liquid oxygen in steel making, new coatings 
for temperature control of buildings, deter- 
gent filters, and a wide variety of improve- 
ments and advances in electronic equipment. 

An addition, and a very important addition 
it is, to the benefits flowing from innova- 
tions and new developments is the direct ap- 
plication of space-developed methods, man- 
agerial techniques and systems engineering. 
We are just now beginning to see their ap- 
plication toward solving a variety of prob- 
lems in this complex society, stretching from 
water and air pollution, traffic congestion, 
and garbage disposal, to the elimination of 
reed of the other ills of so-called civiliza- 

on. 

EDUCATION 


As I haye previously mentioned, the space 
program has done much for education in this 
country. Through this program there have 
been substantial additions to the total avail- 
able knowledge about man himself, about 
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the earth, and about the solar system. A 
great stimulus has been given to our whole 
educational system through financial assist- 
ance to our educational institutions as well 
as to young people in the form of scholar- 
ships and fellowships, in the form of new 
laboratories, and in research opportunities. 

I suggest that the demand for perfection 
in the space effort has reflected itself in a 
clear drive for excellence in our schools. 

HEALTH 

In the field of medicine, the space-moti- 
vated benefits are likewise impressive. Medi- 
cal instrumentation, improved as a result of 
electronic applications from the space pro- 
gram, is beginning to revolutionize the 
equipment of clinics, hospitals, and doctors’ 
offices. The future promises even more as 
we see the possibility of relieving the short- 
ages of both doctors and nurses with more 
highly automated hospitals, and, at the same 
time, improving the patients’ care. Not only 
can we anticipate better diagnosis of patients’ 
ills and the prevention of disease, but also 
space technology is lessening human risks by 
making possible better isolation and surgical 
rooms free of bacteria and other foreign ma- 
terial. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

The space program also contributes im- 
portantly to our international relations. 
This is a program which gives people of other 
countries a better picture of this nation’s 
vitality and strength—vitality and strength 
in ideas, in technology, in freedom, in stand- 
ards of living, in education, and in objectives 
for peace. This is an important picture for 
the people of the world to see as they are 
being confronted with the problem of making 
a choice between closed dictatorial society 
and free private enterprise democracy. 

The space challenge and the technology 
characteristic of it make another major in- 
ternational contribution. I believe they form 
a potential substitute for the proliferation 
of aggressive weapons and particularly for 
the use of such weapons. Space activities can 
indeed be a substitute for aggression, not 
only by increasing understanding and iden- 
tifying mutuality of interests but by pro- 
ducing major tools of arms control and re- 
directing our technology from war to peace. 

SUMMATION 

The national space program is the largest 
concerted effort undertaken by any nation to 
advance the frontiers of human knowledge. 
As such, it is a seedbed of invention, a spur 
to our productivity, a source of insurance for 
our national security, a stimulus to learning, 
and a world-wide ambassador for peace. Be- 
cause of it, our chances of Improving medical 
research and finding a cure for cancer or 
heart disease are greater, not less. Because 
of it, our chances of improving our educa- 
tional system and solving a vast range of so- 
cial problems are greater, not less. 

The issue is really not that of substituting 
space progress for progress in some other 
worthy field, because the space program con- 
tributes importantly to advances in prac- 
tically all other lines of endeavor, and it 
stimulates the national economy at the same 
time. 

We are wealthier and stronger, not poorer 
and weaker, because of the space effort. 


Hungary’s Revolution 
SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday, the names of two brothers were 
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prominent in the field of professional 
football. I refer to the Gogolack broth- 
ers, Pete and Charlie, placekickers for 
the New York Giants and the Washing- 
ton Redskins, respectively. Now it just 
might be that these two excellent ath- 
letes would have been relatively unheard 
of in America had it not been for the 
abortive Hungarian revolution of Octo- 
ber 1956. That tragic event which took 
the lives of more than 30,000 Hungarians 
led to the exodus of thousands of Hun- 
garian citizens from their country, in- 
cluding the Gogolak family. This marks 
the 10th year since that revolt and it is 
proper that we remember it and reflect 
on what lessons are in it for each of us. 

To me, the Hungarian patriots demon- 
strated before the entire world how a 
people who have once tasted from the 
wellspring of freedom will not be satis- 
fied with a denial of that freedom. The 
freedom fighters taught the world that 
liberty and justice are not always be- 
queathed by a benevolent colonial power. 
They showed that independence is not 
always the result of a peaceful protest or 
a demonstration or condemnation from 
the United Nations. They showed that 
human beings will fight with rocks or 
bottles or whatever means are available 
to regain their political and civil liberty. 
The Hungarians demonstrated once 
again that sometimes it requires the 
supreme sacrifice for the attainment of 
a free society. 

Their revolt was aborted by Soviet 
might, but the Hungarians gained the 
respect and sympathy of the entire 
world. Their deeds will ever be remem- 
bered in the annals of human resistance 
to tyranny. It is my honor to stand here 
today and praise the revolution for which 
so many thousands so willingly gave 
their lives. 


American Education Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 13, 1966 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
in today’s rapidly changing and troubled 
times, the teacher is more important than 
ever before in shaping the direction and 
destiny of the individual, the Nation, and 
indeed the world. 

The role of the teacher does not stop 
with the imparting of knowledge—but 
the teacher who is remembered goes on 
to kindle the spirit, fire the imagination, 
teach students to reason and to evaluate. 

We hear of the teaching machine, vis- 
ual aids, the education plant, the com- 
puter tutor—but, in the last analysis, 
the quality of education still remains in 
the hands and the heart of the teacher. 

In anticipation of the observance of 
American Education week, which will 
begin November 6, 1966, Vice President 
Husert HUMPHREY speaks on the im- 
portance of the role of the teacher in 
inspiring and training the youth of our 
Nation. His words are eloquent, his 
comments timely. 
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Mr. Speaker, I insert the text of Vice 
President Humpurey’s speech from the 
8 Issue of the Instructor in the 

CORD: 


America’s children are our greatest re- 
source. An investment in education yields 
dividends which exceed all others, Good 
education of our youngsters enriches their 
lives and advances our country in ways be- 
yond measure, 

A good teacher brings wealth to the com- 
munity. Quality education attracts and 
holds business and industry, adds to tomor- 
row's payroll and market, enhances tomor- 
row’s skills. But the intangible wealth it 
creates is the finest and most important 
asset of all. 

All my adult life, I have been proud to be 
a teacher in one realm or another. From the 
college classroom in which I taught—to City 
Hall—to the U.S. Senate and now to my 
present position, my work has involved in- 
structing and, yes, learning, too. 

Of all man's noble callings, three exceed 
all others—education, medicine, and the 
ministry. Each of these great professions 
serves man, protects man, uplifts him. 

Today's schools need a variety of skilled 
persons to add dimensions to human experi- 
ence—above all, able classroom teachers and 
administrators, but also librarians, remedial 
instructors, speech, hearing, and reading 
specialists, audio-visual experts, psycholo- 
gists, social workers, guidance counselors, 
nurses, and others. 

A school’s success depends in part on the 
bridges it builds into the community. 
Across these bridges must journey, in both 
directions, the finest in knowledge, skills, 
interest, support. A mentally isolated school 
is poor, no matter how well it is otherwise 
endowed. 

How well I recall teachers who helped 
change my life for the better. What a 
blessing they were. How indebted I am— 
we all are—to those who opened the “win- 
dows” of our minds—to the Family of Man, 
to thought, to aspiration. 

A child identifies with a good teacher. 
Hero, standard-setter, catalyst—the able 
teacher, however he may be described, is a 
creative, lifelong force. 

President Johnson's dream has become 
America’s goal: that every child shall have 
equal opportunity to learn, to rise to the 
highest rung of life’s ladder that individual 
ability, talent, and drive will permit. What- 
ever the child’s condition of birth, wherever 
the child may live, whatever his color of skin 
or church of worship or land of ancestry, 
each child shall have a fair and equal 
chance. 

All the forces of American education, 
public, private, and parochial, are united 
in devotion to one objective—the advance- 
ment of children, their mental, moral, physi- 
cal growth, their dignity, their competence, 
their citizenship. 

Freedom for the teacher, modern resources, 
facilities, tools to help her do her job, com- 
munity encouragement and support, good 
pay, promotion on merit—these should be 
every parent's, every administrator's, every 
school board’s, every public official's goal. 

Let the world judge America by our edu- 
cational system. Great civilizations of the 
past, Greece, Rome, and others, were known 
for diverse accomplishments, many of which 
have faded with time, Education will en- 
dure. Enlightenment ennobles mankind and 
posterity. 

What really counts in education is the 
learning which occurs each hour and day, 
in each classroom, school, and town, The 
events of the local scene are crucial. How 
the Federal Government helps and how much 
assistance it provides are important, but 
Washington's aim is to foster maximum state 
and local initiative. Local excellence means 
national progress, 
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Education transmits America's heritage, 
renews it, revitalizes it, adds to it. What 
is our past without education to preserve 
it, interpret it, and extend it to a dynamic 
present and a still brighter tomorrow? 

An uninterested child cannot learn. At- 
tract and hold the eye, the ear, the mind, 
the heart. Attention is a key to motivation 
and motivation the precondition to learn- 


Every child is an individual—with his 
own “clock” of learning, with unique quall- 
ties, personality, talent, potential. Educa- 
tion must reach out to the individual child 
and encourage him to reach out to the 
world. 


Obstruction of Armed Forces 


SPEECH 


OY 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 12, 1966 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H.R. 12047) to amend 
the Internal Security Act of 1950. 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to indicate my opposi- 
tion to HR. 12047, a bill to amend the 
Internal Security Act of 1950. Able and 
distinguished Members on both sides of 
the aisle, far more competent than I, 
have risen to question the need for and 
the constitutionality of this proposed 
legislation. The adverse testimony of 
every executive department witness has 
been cited. The comments of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican leadership of the 
Senate to the effect that this bill would 
be doomed in that body, even if we were 
So ill advised as to pass it, have been re- 
ported. The adverse comments of dis- 
tinguished attorneys and the editorial 
writers of the Nation’s most respected 
Newspapers are likewise in the record. 

I can add little to these more able 
analyses. I can only say that I wish to 
associate myself with their remarks, and 
with their conclusions as to the complete 
undesirability of this bill, and the pos- 
sible harm it will do. 

I hope that this body will not succumb 
to the hysteria engendered by our un- 
fortunate involvement in the tragic 
Vietnam war. Passage of this bill by 
this House, even though it never passes 
the Senate, would be one more small 
Step toward extinguishing all dissent. in 
this country toward the policies of an 
all-powerful Federal Government—a 
Government whose course is more and 
more determined by the executive branch, 
with little or no control or check by the 
Congress of the United States. 

And as this great House of Representa- 
tives yields to hysteria, so will the mass 
of the people of this country yield, 
whipped into a frenzy by the voices of a 
false patriotism, overriding the bounds 
set by the Founding Fathers in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

If this happens, we will then be set 
irrevocably on the course of all past em- 
pires, ruled by the laws of overwhelm- 
ing power, and we must inevitably suffer 
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their fate, to pass into history under the 
curse of all lesser peoples. 

I seek a better fate for mankind. Let 
us turn back while there is yet time. 

I urge all Members to vote against this 
bill. g 


Obstruction of Armed Forces 


SPEECH 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 12, 1966 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H.R. 12047) to amend 
the Internal Security Act of 1950. 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the bill before us today. 
This bill emerges not from careful de- 
liberation but from a mistaken notion 
that it is somehow essential to the prose- 
cution of the war in Vietnam, I do not 
regard this bill as necessary at all. It 
will not help the war effort. I think this 
bill is superfluous, It is totally unnec- 
essary. Let us think this bill over. If 
we really want it, let us enact it next 
year. I think that if we put it off now, 
we will never enact it into law, because 
we will recognize—after a bit of reflec- 
tion—that it is a bad bill. 

Why do we need this bill? It is clear 
that there is ample legislation already in 
existence to handle the situations which, 
we are told, it is designed to correct. If 
the Government wanted, it could bring 
criminal action against anyone who vio- 
lated this act under the long-standing 
Trading With the Enemy Act. There are 
other acts also on the books which could 
readily be applied. So it is not needed to 
cover the gaps which we have been told 
currently exist. There are no such gaps. 

The administration has studied this 
bill carefully. Every department that 
has an interest has given testimony that 
there is no need for it. The Deputy At- 
torney General, Mr. Ramsey Clark, said: 

There is no need for new legislation, be- 
cause a panoply of laws, state and federal, 
presently protects the national interest. 
Moreover, however reprehensible, indeed ir- 
rational, much of the conduct of those who 
endeavor to interfere with our efforts to pro- 
tect world freedom in Vietnam may be, it 
can hardly be considered a threat. 


I think Mr. Clark's testimony ade- 


quately makes the case. 
There are many good reasons for vot- 


ing against this bill, Mr. Chairman. It 


is carelessly drawn and could very well 
become the vehicle for political persecu- 
tion. It uses words which threaten the 
constitutional guarantees of free speech. 
It is vague, although I concede that in its 
present form it is an improvement over 
the form in which it was introduced. 
But since it serves no purpose and since 
it does contain certain inherent dangers, 
I will vote against it and I urge all of my 
colleagues to join with me. In my view, 
the cause of Americanism will best be 
served by our rejecting this bill by a sub- 
stantial margin. 
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Proposed Revision of Social Security Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 12, 1966 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most urgent domestic problems fac- 
ing our country today is that of provid- 
ing an adequate income for our retired 
citizens and others living on fixed in- 
comes in a time of rapidly rising prices. 
These people have worked long and hard 
and have looked forward to comfortable 
and secure years of retirement. Instead 
of security and happiness they have more 
and more been plagued by the specter of 
being unable to provide even the basic 
necessities of life, such as food, shelter, 
and clothing. 

Social security now is, and for the de- 
terminable future will be, the principal 
or sole income for most retirees. Even 
after a decade and a half of rapid and 
far-reaching liberalization of the pro- 
gram, social security benefits still fall 
dismally short of the needs of the elderly 
people who look to it for their major or 
only source of support. 

The provisions of the present act, even 
considering the new creditable earnings, 
will not significantly ameliorate the lot 
of lower paid workers, their dependents 
and—most needy of all—their survivors. 
At no level will present social security 
benefits enable a retiree and his wife— 
or later his widow—to avoid serious re- 
duction in the standard of living they 
achieved while working. 

I believe that it is the responsibility of 
our society as a whole to insure that our 
older citizens, the widows, and all those 
unable to provide for themselves because 
of old age and disability, are able to face 
the future with security and dignity. In 
addition, the Nation owes the retired a 
decent standard of living for their past 
efforts in helping to build and achieve 
our present economy. 

Economically, it is sound and even de- 
sirable that this group of citizens have 
additional income. Their funds are, by 
necessity, spent on services or consumer 
items, and thus the economy as a whole 
is continuously primed. Even more im- 
portant is the social and human good that 
comes from providing the minimum 
standard of living through an improved 
social security program, rather than 
supplementing inadequate benefits with 
relief and welfare subsidies. 

My bill amending the present social 
security legislation will provide the fol- 
lowing increases in benefits: The mini- 
mum monthly benefits payable will be 
raised from the present $44 to $90, ef- 
fective January 1, 1968, and as of that 
date there will also be an increase in 
overall retirement benefits by an aver- 
age of approximately 50 percent. The 
increase will be slightly greater for those 
whose lifetime earnings were lowest. 
Thus, persons whose lifetime earnings 
averaged from $95 to $250 a month will 
receive a 50 percent increase in benefits, 
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while the man who earned $500 a month 
during his lifetime will receive an in- 
crease of just under 40 percent. How- 
ever, those whose lifetime wages have 
averaged $95 a month or less will receive 
$90 in benefits, or $135 a month if there 
is a wife who is 65 and therefore qualifies 
for marital benefits. For these persons 
the benefits will be more than doubled. 

This legislation will raise a widow’s 
benefits from the present level of 8242 
percent of the amount received by her 
deceased husband to 100 percent. It will 
allow her to receive her widow’s share 
and simultaneously any old-age or dis- 
ability benefits to which she may be en- 
titled. It will also raise the limit of the 
amount of outside income that a person 
may earn to $2,000, instead of $1,500, 
while receiving benefits under the social 
security system. 

My bill also provides for an alterna- 
tive method for compyting benfits based 
upon the individual's average monthly 
earnings during his 10 highest consecu- 
tive years of employment. Therefore, 
benefits will more directly reflect a man's 
productivity during his best working 
years, and thus increase the monthly 
pension check of millions of benefi- 
ciaries. 

In order to finance the additional ben- 
efits the payroll tax will be increased 
from its present level of 3.85 percent, not 
including medicare, to 5 percent each for 
the employer and the employee by a 
series of step increases over the coming 
years. 

The earning and benefit levels will be 
increased to $12,000 in 1967 and $15,000 
in 1968, thus returning to the original 
concept of social security when first en- 
acted, that those contributing would be 
doing so on the basis of their full salary. 
At present only about 65 percent of those 
who pay into the social security fund do 
so on their full salary. To prevent this 
type of imbalance in the future, my bill 
provides for the automatic adjustment 
of contributions and earnings base to 
reflect changes in national earnings 
levels. 

There are two additional features of 
this bill which should be emphasized. 
The first is the provision for an auto- 
matic adjustment of benefits to meet 
changes in the cost of living. The ade- 
quacy of the social security program in 
the past has been seriously weakened be- 
cause the benefits have remained more 
or less stationary, while the cost of liv- 
ing has risen. Under the bill, benefits 
will rise 1 percent with each correspond- 
ing rise in the consumer price index. 
The benefits granted by Congress under 
this bill will therefore keep abreast with 
inflation, rather than merely make up 
for what has been lost. 

The bill does not consider all the possi- 
bilities for automatic adjustments to 
keep pace with changing economic con- 
ditions. It does not, for instance, have 
any provision for giving aditional bene- 
fits to reflect the increases in real income 
that others in the economy receive when 
productivity rises, This is one of several 
far-reaching questions which the Con- 
gress will want to explore in reexamin- 
ing the entire social security program. 
However, by including some automatic 
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adjustment features, the bill will do far 
more than provide for monetary needs 
and will be responsive to reasonably ex- 
pected future requirements. 

A second significant feature is that for 
the first time benefits will be financed 
partly out of general tax revenues. The 
bill provides a formula whereby equal 
amounts will be contributed out of gen- 
eral revenues beginning in fiscal year 
1969. By 1977 general revenues will fi- 
nance 35 percent of the social security 
system. The partial financing of benefits 
from general revenue is not a new ap- 
proach, and in fact was anticipated by 
the first Presidentially appointed Coun- 
cil of Economie Security, whose deliber- 
ations preceded the enactment of the 
original legislation. 

By attempting to meet all of the social 
security costs by means of a payroll tax 
would be regressive taxation and put a 
disproportionate burden on those we are 
trying to help most, and those least able 
to meet such a burden. Financing cost 
in part from general revenues would rep- 
resent progressive taxation, and would 
take advantage of the broadly based 
graduated individual and corporate tax 
structure and place more of the burden 
on those best able to pay. 

This bill is not revolutionary, but its 
passage now is essential in providing im- 
mediate increases in benefits to the large 
segment of the population living at or 
below the poverty level. The bill is also 
important for its introduction of auto- 
matic adjustments to meet changes in 
the economy, and financing part of the 
cost from general revenues, Finally, it 
provides the basis for an intensive and 
very necessary review of this all-impor- 
tant area of domestic legislation, 


“Blueprint for Peace,” by Prof. Richard N. 
Gardner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 12, 1966 


Mr, KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, Oc- 
tober 24 is United Nations Day and, 
while many people will celebrate it with 
different thoughts in mind, and some 
might even dispute the validity of any 
celebration, Iam very happy to state that 
it is also the date for the publication of 
a very valid and timely book entitled, 
“Blueprint for Peace,” by Prof. Richard 
N. Gardner. 

This McGraw-Hill publication, edited 
and with an introduction by Professor 
Gardner, is based on the material sub- 
mitted and presented to the White House 
Conference on International Coopera- 
tion by 30 panels of distinguished citi- 
zens, 

The result of the Conference was a 
series of authoritative reports written 
under the direction of such eminent citi- 
zens as Jerome Wiesner, Harrison Brown, 
Isidor Rabi, Detlev Bronk, Norman Cous- 
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ins, Andrew Cordier, Louis Sohn, and 
Charles Rhyne. 

Professor Gardner, who is now profes- 
sor of law and international relations 
at Columbia University, served from 1961 
to 1965 as U.S. Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for International Organiza- 
tion Affairs. In this assignment he 
played a leading role in developing pro- 
grams of international cooperation, not 
only in peacekeeping and disarmament 
but in aid and trade, and served as U.S. 
delegate at many U.N. meetings. He re- 
ceived the Arthur S. Flemming Award 
for 1963 as 1 of the 10 outstanding young 
men in the Federal Government. He is 
the author of two widely praised books 
on world affairs, “Sterling-Dollar Diplo- 
macy” and “In Pursuit of World Order.” 
He offers in “Blueprint for Peace,” his 
own 10-point program for international 
cooperation, as well as proposals for fol- 
lowing up the White House Conference. 

The following are some comments on 
the book: 

“This is an excellent presentation of the 
important proposals put before the White 
House Conference on International Coopera- 
tion. As Chairman of this Conference, I 
commend this volume to men and women 
around the world who seek a design for liv- 
ing in the atomic age.“ Vice President 
Husrrt H. HUMPHREY, 

“This book brings together some of the 
most authoritative and original thinking in 
the United States on how to further world 
peace and welfare. The specific proposals 
for new programs of international coopera- 
tion deserve serious consideration both here 
and overseas.“ - Ambassador Arthur J. Gold- 
berg. 

In my capacity as editor of the bul- 
letin of the section of international and 
comparative law of the American Bar 
Association, I had occasion to work with 
Mr. Gardner and I am very happy to be 
able to commend his book to my col- 
leagues because of the creative discus- 
sion therein. 


Bonneville Braces for the Big Buildup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 13, 1966 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon, Mr. Speak- 
er, water and power in the Pacific North- 
west are sometimes synonymous. But 
because of the unprecedented industrial 
expansion in the region, future power re- 
quirements are expected to double in 10 
years. Therefore, to meet the increased 
demands a plan has already been 
launched to provide a transition from 
the present all-hydro system to one in- 
cluding large thermal and nuclear plants. 

Ivan Bloch, a recognized expert in this 
area, called my attention to a recent ar- 
ticle in Chemical Week which discusses 
these prospects for the future. It reads 
as follows: x ; 

BONNEVILLE BRACES FOR THE Bic BUILDUP 

Intalco, which last week showed off the 
first of its three 76,000-tons/year aluminum 
potlines (photo)—the others are slated for 
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startup in late 66 and early '68—is one of a 
half-dozen or more big electrochemical com- 
panies in the booming Pacific Northwest that 
have contracted to buy all the firm power the 
Bonneville Power Administration can sup- 
ply through 73. This includes all the pow- 
er from new capacity the agency will be able 
to muster in its three-way expansion pro- 
gram. 

Among the big power buyers: aluminum 
firms planning expansion that will almost 
double capacity in Washington, Oregon and 
Montana (CW, Sept. 17, p. 81). They have 
already contracted for more than 1 million 
kw. of new firm and Interruptible power. 
And the joint venture of Hooker Chemical, 
National Lead and H-K has provisionally con- 
tracted for 75,000 kw. for its magnesium and 
chlorine-caustic plant (site not yet chosen) 
due onstream in 69. 


OUT OF LUCK 


When all of Intalco’s potlines are in op- 
eration, the facility will take up to 2.7 bil- 
lion kwh/year of electrical energy, about 
11% of the 25 billion kwh. PBA predicts 
it will sel] each year to large industrial users 
by '70 (chart). Latecomers looking to pur- 
chase firm power directly from BPA will be 
out of luck. 

“We're all sold out of large blocks of firm 
power for the type of plants we usually serve 
directly,” says Bernard Goldhammer, BPA's 
power manager. (Plants the agency usually 
serves directly are the big-load operations— 
eg., aluminum, magnesium, elemental phos- 
phorus.) However,“ adds Goldhammer, 
“we will have new firm power to sell each 
year to our customer utilities, for resale to 
other types of industry such as paper mills, 
chlorine-caustic and fertilizer plants, to 
which BPA doesn't sell directly. 

Examples of lesser-load operations that 
will get BPA firm power indirectly: Weyer- 
heauser's Longview, Wash., chlorine-caustic 
plant, which will be served by Cowlitz County 
Public Utility District; and Kawecki Chemi- 
cal's master alloys plant near Wenatchee. 
Wash., which will buy from Douglas Power 
Utility District. 

BPA's new administrator, 38-year-old law- 
yer David Black—he was sworn in on Sept. 
15—and his staff are studying proposals to 
help ease the power situation created by the 
area's fast-growing industry. No. 1 on the 
list is the transition from the present all- 
hydro power system to one that will include 
large thermal power plants (including nu- 
Clear plants). “The need for this evolution,” 
says Black, “has already been recognized by 
former administrator Charles Luce (who be- 
came Under Secretary in the Dept. of the 
Interior) and our region's industrial in- 
terests.“ 

COMBINATIONS 


Black says BPA will asist in finding the 
tight parties to build the thermal plants. 
Those plants, he adds, will have to be big and 
efficient to keep power prices down—and he 
feels the public and private utilities now op- 
erating in the Northwest just aren't in a po- 
sition to build such big plants, Black sug- 
gests formation of some kind of “combina- 
tions” of existing utilities, so that the re- 
sources would be big enough to embrace the 
construction of really big plants.” 

Goldhammer estimates that a 1-million- 
kw. nuclear plant could produce for 2.6-2.8 
mills—excluding transmission, distribution 
and loss. Black recognizes that much pre- 
liminary planning will have to be done— 
Policies, legalities, etc-——‘‘and since you 
usually figure five years of lead time—from 
the beginning of specific plans until start- 
up—planning can't be delayed too much 
longer.” 

DOUBLING IN A DECADE 

Power requirements in the Pacific North- 
west are expected to double in the next dec= 
ade. By 75, the region will require 11.9 mil- 
lion kw. of new capacity at federal and non- 
federal plants. 
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However, Bonneville’s short- and long- 
term expansion programs will generate 
enough new capacity to meet increasing 
power requirements. New dam construc- 
tion (including a third powerhouse at Grand 
Coulee), the mammoth intertie setup (which 
ultimately will enable the agency to supply 
power to 11 big Western states), new water 
storage and control from three British Co- 
lumbia dams, and the recently completed 
800,000-kw. Hanford atomic power plant will 
boost BPA’s over-all generating capacity to 
more than 14 million kw. by 70, compared 
with the 6.7-million-kw, capacity available 
from federal“ projects in 65. 

Seven dams are now under construction, 
plus the Grand Coulee powerhouse. They 
will all be in operation by 73. Projected 
outputs: 

(1) John Day—Columbia River (Ore.)—is 
scheduled for completion in "68. Its gen- 
erating capacity by 71 will be more than 2 
million kw. 

(2) Lower Monumental—Snake’ River 
(Wash.)—will be in operation by Dec, ‘69. 
Capacity: 405,000 kw. 

(3) Little Goose—Snake River (Wash.)— 
will be completed in 70, have 405,000-kw, 
capacity. 

(4) Lower Granite—Snake River ( Wash.) — 
will have capacity of 405,000 kw. when com- 
pleted in 71. 

(5) Dworshak— Clearwater River (Ida.)— 
is scheduled for completion in 72. Capacity: 
400,000 kw. 

(6) Green Peter—Middle Santiam River 
(Ore.)—is scheduled to be in operation by 
the end of 67, will have 80,000-kw. capacity. 

(7) Foster—South Santiam River (Ore.)— 
will have the smallest capacity of the new 
dams, 20,000 kw., when it's completed in 6g. 

The first generating unit of the Grand 
Coulee powerhouse will be completed by 73. 
The entire installation will be in operation 
by 80, with total new capacity of 3.6 million 
kw.syear. There are also five authorized 
dams not yet under construction that will 
yield an additional 663,500-k.w. capacity. 
And construction of nonfederal dams, sched- 
uled for completion by 88, will give the re- 
gion an additional 3,3 million kw. of gen- 
erating capacity. 

“TREATY” DAMS 

In 64 the U.S.-Canada treaty was ratified, 
Under its terms, Canada is to construct, 
maintain and operate water-storage facilities 
in British Columbia on the Columbia River 
near Mica Creek (to be completed in '73) and 
Arrow Lakes (completion target: 69) and 
on the Kootenay River near Duncan Lakes 
(scheduled for completion in 68). These 
will provide 15.5 million acre-ft. of storage 
for stabilizing the flow of the Columbia 
River. Canada and the U.S, will equally 
share the downstream power benefits. 

The dams won't contribute any power as 
such to the BPA area (Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho; and Montana west of the continental 
divide). But by 72 some 800,000-900,000 kw. 
of firm power in the area will be attributable 
to water stored behind dams covered by the 
treaty. 

For a number of years after the treaty 
dams are completed, all of the extra power 
will be used in the U.S., sold here by Canadian 
agent British Columbia Hydro and Power 
Authority. Reason: B.C. Hydro’s power share 
won't be needed in Canada because of the 
Peace River projects (two dams, scheduled 
for completion in 68, which will add 2.2 
million kw./year of generating capacity). 


*Not including isolated Navy, Bureau of 
Reclamation, National Park Service, and 
Bureau of Indian Affairs plants, which 
totaled 38,817 kw. of federal generation not 
marketed by BPA. Installed generating 
capacity in 65 at nonfederal dams was 7.9 
million kw, By 70, it may hit 11.2 million 
kw. 
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LINKING B.C. WITH MEXICO 


The mammoth intertie project, largest sin- 
gle transmission program in the U.S., ulti- 
mately will connnect electric systems in 11 
Western states. It will be part of a network 
of extra-high-voltage lines extending from 
northern British Columbia to the Mexican 
border. Now under construction: 

(1) A d.c, line from the Columbia River to 
the new generating plant being installed at 
Hoover Dam, It’s due for completion in the 
spring of 71. 

(2) A d.c, line to California, due in Oct, 67. 
A second line—500,000 volts a.c—is scheduled 
for completion in April ’68, The first a.c. line 
to California is already being used at reduced 
voltage. Full voltage is expected next fall. 

The intertie will act as a two-way street. 
In winter, it will mainly be used to bring 
power north. In summer, when the Colum- 
bia River normally flows strong, secondary 
power will be sold south. 

The Columbia's flow is causing BPA some 
short-term headaches, according to Gold- 
hammer. The river has been unusually low 
because of light snow accumulations in the 
mountains. “In fact,” adds Goldhammer, 
“Bonneville is experiencing critical water 
conditions in this water year. Things are so 
bad they're closely approaching the situation 
in 1936-37 —the worst water year on record. 

As a result, BPA has no secondary energy 
to sell. It has had to curtail deliveries of in- 
terruptible power (power subject to cutoff or 
interruption because of changes in genera- 
tion rate or demand). 

POWER RATE HIKE 

In Dec. '65 the Federal Power Commission 
authorized a rate increase, to $18.60/kw.- 
year for firm power (power available at all 
times under all conditions) and §18/kw.-year 
for modified firm power (power available un- 
der normal conditions, but among the first 
loads to be shed from the system in the 
event of trouble). Since power troubles are 
rare, almost all industry buys modified firm, 
which averages out to 2.055 mills/kwh. The 
hike comes to less than 3%, “which didn't af- 
fect our ability to offer industry cheap 
power,” says Goldhammer, BPA’s next rate 
review comes up in 69. And, Goldhammer 
adds, we're sure we're not going to make any 
changes then.” One power source tells CW 
he doesn't anticipate any rate revisions un- 
til '80-'85. Even then, he feels, increases 
won't be more than 1% /year. 

“Our main goals,” concludes Black, “are 
to keep power costs and hence resales prices 
low, to help attract new industry into the 
Northwest's economy, especially electro- 
processing industries —e.g., metals. Our 
success in achieving these goals really de- 
pends on our getting enough thermal power 
into the region—and getting it soon.” 


Soviet Jewry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 13, 1966 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 2, 1966, a mass demonstration against 
Soviet Russia's discrimination against 
its Jewish citizens was held at Boro Hall, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include the 
speech delivered by the Honorable Ed- 
ward S. Silver, judge of the Surrogate’s 
Court, Kings County, N.Y., on that oc- 
casion. Judge Silver's statement follows: 
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SPEECH DELIVERED sy Hon. EDWARD S. SILVER, 
JUDGE OF THE SURROGATE'S COURT, KINGS 
County, ON Occasion or Mass DEMON- 
STRATION AGAINST Sovier Russia's Dis- 
CRIMINATION AGAINST Irs JEWISH CITIZENS 
Bono HALL, BROOLYN, OCTOBER. 2, 1966 
We are gathered this morning, during the 

joyous festival of Succos, yet with heavy 
hearts because of the plight of our 3,000,000 
brethren in Russia. We dwell in succos re- 
minding us of our fathers dwelling in their 
temporary abodes in the wilderness of Sinai 
after freedom from Egyptian bondage. Five 
times the number of Jews that were then 
freed are now spiritually and culturally en- 
slaved in Russia—by masters far more pow- 
erful and devious than the Pharaohs. How 
distressing that in a world where everybody 
talks of freedom and its concomitants, it is 
necessary for us to assemble to pray and cry 
and plead for 3,000,000 of our brethren. 

We cannot rest. 

We must act that Russia will clearly know 
that we will never rest while their inhuman 
treatment of 3,000,000 Jews continues. 

We must also make it clear to our own 
government that Communism Is endanger- 
— the spiritual and cultural lives of 3,- 

000,000 Russian citizens. The United States 
must do more to bring succor to these peo- 
ple. 

I do here and now file an indictment 
against Soviet Russia. 

SUPREME COURT OF THE CONSCIENCE OF MAN~ 

KIND, HUMAN RIGHTS AND DIGNITY 

The Liberty Loving People of the World, 
Plaintiffs, Against, Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, Also Known as the Soviet 
Union, Defendant 
The Grand Jury of the Liberty Loving 

People of the World, by this indictment, ac- 

cuse the defendant of the following crimes: 

Count I 


With malice aforethought, and in willful 
violation of its own avowed “Declaration of 
the Rights of the Peoples of Russia” enunci- 
ated in 1917 when the Soviet government 
came into power in Russia, and in subse- 
quent declarations, promised cultural free- 
dom to all the peoples of the USSR—today, 
nearly a half century later, in its unlawful 
and willful intent to spiritually and cul- 
turally strangulate its Jewish citizens, the 
Soviet Union denies only to the Jews of 
Russia the right granted to all other na- 
tionalities within the USSR. 

Count II 

With malice aforethought, and in willful 
violation of the doctrine of the United Na- 
tions proclaiming a universal Bill of Rights, 
to which the USSR is a signatory, that proc- 
lamation reaffirmed "faith in fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth of 
the human person, in the equal rights of 
men and women of all nations, large and 
small,"these basic rights the USSR has un- 
lawfully denied to its Jewish citizens. 

Count III 

The USSR, its government heads, the Rus- 
sian Communist Party, its diverse and vari- 
ous controlled press and publications, have 
unlawfully and willfully conspired to deny to 
its Jewish citizens the means of preserving 
their religious, cultural and spiritual needs, 
and pursuant to such conspiracy have com- 
mitted the following overt acts: 

Overt acts 


1. Closed the doors of hundreds of Jewish 
synagogues; 

2. Prohibited institutions to train Rabbis 
and teachers; 


3. Caused Jewish printing presses to come 
toa virtual standstill; 

4. Cut off Jewish children from their 
heritage and denied Jewish youth its birth- 
right—the pride and dignity of belonging to 
the Jewish people; 
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5. Denied to the Jews of Russia the funda- 
mental rights to live their lives In accord- 
ance with the precepts and practices of 
Judaism, without fear and without hin- 
drance, 

(Signed) CONSCIENCE OF MANKIND: 

I propose here and now, that as soon as 
feasible, and with all reasonable speed, that 
a “Court of The Conscience of Mankind, Hu- 
man Rights and Dignity” be convened to try 
the Soviet Union and expose to the world its 
nefarious scheme. You may call it a sort of 
Nuremberg trial, 

There we will summon hundreds of wit- 
nesses to testify, many of them victims of 
this Injustice. 

Here are just a few of my witnesses, and 
with only very small parts of much longer 
statements in which they spell out in greater 
detail their testimony against the cruel treat- 
ment and discrimination by the Soviet Union 
of their 3,000,000 Jewish citizens. 

WITNESSES 


1. President Lyndon B. Johnson (Septem- 
ber 17, 1965) : 

“History demonstrates that the treatment 
of minorities is a barometer by which to 
measure the moral health of a society. Just 
as the condition of the American Jew is a 
living symbol of American achievement and 
promise, so the conditions of Jewish life 
* * * in the Soviet Union reveal funda- 
mental contradictions between the stated 
principles and actual practices of the Soviet 
system. 

“I once again express hope for an end to 
the restrictive practices which prevent So- 
viet Jews from the full enjoyment of their 
heritage,” 

June 3, 1965: “We express our earnest hope 
that the Soviet leadership will ameliorate 
the situation of its Jewish minority. Doing 
so would go a long way toward removing a 
moral and emotional barrier between us, and 
contribute to a relaxation of tensions, And 
we all earnestly hope for this.” 

2. Ambassador James Roosevelt, United 
States Representative, UN. Economic and 
Social Council (September 19, 1965): 

“In the USSR, the authorities have con- 
sistently refused to recognize unequivocally 
that a grave problem of anti-Semitism ex- 
ists there. 

* . . > Ea 

“Soviet Jews are utterly helpless and volce- 
less, and any attempt on their part to com- 
bat discrimination and to advance their 
group rights would be immediately suspected 
and shattered by official action.” 

3. Dr. John Coleman Bennett, President, 
Union Theological Seminary: 

“I believe that Christians have a special 
responsibility to work by public protests and 
by any other means available to them for the 
ending of these anti-Semitic policies and 
practices by the Soviet government.” 

4. Most Reverend Patrick A. O'Boyle, D.D., 
Archbishop of Washington, D.C.: 

“According to well documented evidence, 
there is now taking place within the Soviet 
Union a determined, relentless persecution 
of our Jewish brethren simply because they 


are Jews. 
“e * * . . 
“It behooves us, therefore. . as Chris- 


tians and as Americans who believe in the 
message of the Sermon on the Mount as 
well as the preamble to the Constitution, to 
raise our voices loud and strong against this 
inhuman tyranny of man man, in 
the hope that the United appeal of public 
opinion, expressed in terms of timely and 
considered condemnation of injustice and 
exhortation to respect for the dignity of 
the human person, may open the eyes and 
move the hearts of those who are responsi- 


Jewish brethren, and prompt 
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their citizens and residents the equal bene- 
fits of justice with charity.” 

5. Christian Century; 

“If the ordeal of Russian Jewry ls over- 
looked now, their fate will rest all the more 
heavily on the conscience of mankind. * * * 
The Jews of the Soviet Union desperately 
need the moral support of the fellowship of 
all the concerned, the vigilant shepherds of 
all religious groups.” 

6. America, Jesuit weekly magazine (Feb- 
ruary 13, 1965): 

“A united world protest is the best means 
to stay the hand of the would-be invader 
of human rights.. »The plight of the 
Jews in the Soviet Union should and does 
concern Catholics and not Jews only, Hu- 
man liberty is indivisible.” 

7. Bertrand Russell, England (Excerpt 
from letter written to Aaron Vergelis, Editor 
of Yiddish language Soviet Magazine, Soviet- 
ishe Heimland (October 29, 1964) : 

“You cannot be unaware that the Com- 
munist Parties in Italy, France, United 
States, Canada, Scandinavia, Australia, and 
elsewhere have publicily criticized anti-Se- 
mitic literature in the USSR, discrimination 
against Jewish religion, and the depredation 
of Jewish culture. You are grossly mislead- 
ing your readers if you suppress this impor- 
tant fact and misre t honest criticism 
of the inequality experienced by Soviet Jews. 

. * * 


“The striking cultural amenities supplied 
to even the smallest Soviet national and 
linguistic minorities illustrate injustice at 
present imposed on Soviet Jews.” 

8. Roy Wilkins, Executive Director, Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People: 

“Since the Soviet Government is condoning 
anti-Jewish deprivations and denials as a 
form of cultural genocide; and since there is 
no independent judiciary to challenge the 
Government's flagrant breaches of its own 
constitutional guarantees; and since the Jews 
of Russia are themselves intimidated and 
terrorized into silent passivity—what is 
there to do? 

“There is this to do—rouse the conscience 
of the world, demand again and again, and 
louder and louder until the voices of indig- 
nation and protest penetrate the Iron Cur- 
tain and the stone walls of the Kremlin and 
the minds of the Soviet leaders—demand that 
the Jews of Russia be accorded the full and 
equal rights of Soviet citizens.” 

9. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., Chairman 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference: 

“I am profoundly shocked by the treat- 
ment of the Jewish people in the Soviet 
Union. I should like to add my volce to 
the list of distinguished Americans of all 
faiths who have called the injustices per- 
petrated against the Jewish community in 
the Soviet Union to the attention of the 
world. 

“In the name of humanity, I urge that the 
Soviet government end all the discriminatory 
measures against its Jewish community. I 
will not remain silent in the face of in- 
justice.” 

10. AFL-CIO, Resolution adopted at No- 
vember 1963 Convention, Leading members, 
George Meany, Walter Reuther, and many 
national labor leaders: 

“Resolved: That this convention of the 
AFL-CIO, representing free American work- 
ing men and women of all races, creeds and 
colors, believing firmly in the application of 
the principles of the United Nations Charter 
and the Declaration of Human Rights, in our 
own nation and in all others, hereby demands 
that the Soviet regime cease its persecution 
and discrimination against the Jewish people 
in the USSR. 

“We further demand an immediate end to 
the Soviet Communist policy of singling out 
the Jewish people for special punitive treat- 
ment. We demand that the Jewish people 
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be accorded the same conditions and facil- 
ities that prevail for other peoples in Soviet 
Russia with respect to the use of their own 
language, the practising of their religion and 
their national culture. 

"We call upon our friends and brothers 
throughout the international labor and 
democratic movements to join us in raising 
their voices against Soviet anti-Semitism.” 

11. Senator Jacop K. Javits of New York, 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp (February 10, 1965) : 

“In spite of Soviet claims of religious free- 
dom and denials of the existence of anti- 
Semitism because it is a violation of Soviet 
law, there is ample and grim evidence that 
the Soviet Government is singling Jews out 
as a group for discriminatory restrictions and 
extreme punishment. Jews and the Jewish 
religion suffer greater limitations and prohi- 
bitions at the hands of the Kremlin than any 
Other religious groups in the Soviet Union. 

“Synagogue buildings and seminaries have 
been padlocked, Jewish cemeteries have been 
arbitrarily shut down, and ritual supplies— 
including matzoh—needed for religous wor- 
ship cannot be obtained. No Hebrew Bibles 
or calendars are printed, and prayer books are 
irreplaceable. Means for training rabbis and 
community workers are inadequate or non- 
existant, and unlike other religious groups 
Jews are not permitted to establish national 

tions.” 

12, Senator Rosert F. KENNEDY, of New 
York, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (February 10, 
1965) : 

“Racial and religious persecution every- 
Where must be a matter of concern to us all. 
Especially is this so where the victims are 
of a group to whom we owe a special debt— 
the survivors of the anti-Semitic persecu- 
tions of the last generation. And especially 
is this so where it is demonstrated that our 
concern can make a difference—that the 
Would-be persecutors listen to our protests. 

“The Soviet Union now persecutes Jews. 
But the Soviet Union is mindful of world 
opinion, especially U.S. opinion. It is there- 
fore our responsibility to make our protests 
heard—and to continue them until the Soviet 
Union changes its policy.” 

13, David Callahan, Editor, Commonweal. 

14. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Minister 
Emeritus, Riverside Church. 

15. Rev. Clement J. McNaspy, S.J., Editor, 
America. 

16. Arthur Miller, Playwright. 

17. Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, Professor Emer- 
itus, Union Theological Seminary. 

18. Congressman JoHN J. Rooney, of New 
York, Concurrent Resolution which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
January 4, 1965: 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
deeply believes in freedom of religion for 
all people and is opposed to infringement of 
this freedom anywhere in the world; and 

“Whereas abundant evidence has made 
clear that the Government of the Soviet 
Union is persecuting Jewish citizens by 
Singling them out for extreme punishment 
for alleged economic offenses, by confiscating 
Synagogues, by closing Jewish cemeteries, by 
arresting rabbis and lay religious leaders, by 
curtailing religious observances, by discrim- 
inating against Jews in cultural activities 
and access to higher education, by imposing 
restrictions that prevent the reuniting of 
Jews with their families in other lands, and 
by other acts that oppress Jews in the free 
exercise of their faith; and 

“Whereas the Soviet Union has a clear op- 
portunity to match the words of its consti- 
tutional guarantees of freedom of religion 
with specific actions so that the world may 
know whether there is a genuine hope for a 
new day of better understanding among all 
People: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of Co: that tion of any persons 
because of their religion by the Soviet Union 
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be condemned, and that the Soviet Union in 
the name of decency and humanity cease 
executing persons for alleged economic of- 
fenses, and fully permit the free exercise of 
religion and the pursuit of culture by Jews 
and all others within its borders.“ 

19. Judge Kenneth B. Keating, of New 
York State Court of Appeals, formerly United 
States Senator from New York, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD (March 19, 1964): 

“It is evident from the facts that the So- 
viets are conducting a campaign of harass- 
ment and intimidation of members of the 
Jewish faith, and that if pressure is not 
promptly brought to bear, there will not be 
an adequate supply of matzoth for observ- 
ance of the Passover. I strongly urge a direct 
appeal by our Government to the rulers of 
the Soviet Union, and increased efforts 
through the U.N. to alleviate the present 
policies of discrimination and deprivation 
which face the Jewish people of the Soviet 
Union at every turn.” 

20. Norman L, Thomas. 

21. Queen Elizabeth of the Belgiums, both 
of whom signed letter addressed to Khru- 
shchey by Bertrand Russell (December 2, 
1963) . 

a Hon. Arthur J. Goldberg, Ambassador 
to the United Nations, formerly Associate 
Justice, United States Supreme Court (Jew- 
ish Press, February 19, 1965) : 

“I hope and trust that all Jewry will con- 
tinue to protest against the virus of anti- 
Semitism in the Soviet Union until no 
vestige of it remains. 

“+ * * „ * 

“The religious freedom of Soviet Jews is 
severely limited—more so than any other 
religious group; increasingly synagogues are 
closed and private worship restricted; both 
Bible and prayer books are denied printing; 
other necessary religious articles made una- 
vailable; that last oKsher butchershop in 
Moscow closed down, the ancient Jewish 
cemetery in Kiev condemned; the state bak- 
ing of Matzoh discontinued; private baking 
discouraged by prosecutions; the training of 
Seminarians hampered and religious ex- 
changes discouraged. 

ste * * . * 

“There is also evidence that an undue pro- 
portion of Jews is being prosecuted and exe- 
cuted for economic crimes.” 

At this trial we will pray for a judgment 
against the defendant, the Soviet Union, for 
the following: 

1. Restoration to its Jewish citizens a 
position of equality with its citizens of all 
other nationalities. 

2. Permission to its Jewish citizens freely 
to practice, enhance and perpetuate their 
culture and religion by removing all dis- 
criminatory measures designed to restrict 
its freedom. 

3. Make available to the Jews of Russia the 
institutions, schools, text-books and mate- 
rials necessary to teach Jewish children the 
history, the beliefs, the practices and the 
aspirations of the Jewish people. 

4. Permit the Jews of the USSR freely to 
develop Jewish communal life and to asso- 
ciate and work with Jewish communities in- 
side and outside the Soviet Union. 

5. That the USSR use all the means at its 
disposal to eradicate anti-Semitism. 

6. That the USSR permit Soviet Jewish 
families, separated as a result of the Nazi 
holocaust, to be united with their relatives 
abroad. 

I cannot say it better than it was said in 
1905, when 6,000 signed the declaration of 
Jewish citizens to the Czar: “We demand 
civil equality and equal submission to gen- 
eral laws as men who, despite everything, are 
conscious of their human dignity. * * * We 
do not expect these rights to be bestowed 
upon us as an act of grace and magnanimity 
or because of some some political expediency, 
but as a matter of honor and justice.” 
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Congressman Glenn Cunnigham Speaks at 
Dedication of Jarman Memorial Mu- 
nicipal Building, Springfield, Nebr., 
October 9, 1966 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 13, 1966 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
our colleague, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] 
recently delivered some thoughtful and 
memorable remarks at the dedication of 
the Jarman Memorial Municipal Build- 
ing in Springfield, Nebr. 

The opening of this library from the 
vantage point of time will take its place 
among the historical landmarks of that 
community and I am pleased to make 
Congressman CUNNINGHAM’s words on 
that occasion a part of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 


REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE GLENN CUN- 
NINGHAM, REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS, 
SECOND. DISTRICT, NEBRASKA, AT THE JAR- 
MAN MEMORIAL MUNICIPAL BUILDING DEDI- 
CATION, SPRINGFIELD, NEBR., SUNDAY, OC- 
TOBER 9, 1966 
Without authors and writers there would 

be no books. If there were no books there 

would be no libraries. Without books and 
libraries there could be no rec- 
ord of the thing to guide our future, 

With this library we can find the materials 
to strengthen and pursue our learning in 
order to further our understanding of his- 
tory, the arts, the humanities, government, 
and all those things we all need for the en- 
a aig of our lives and fulfillment of our 
goals. 

That learning goes on for a lifetime, is 
something I believe with all my heart. For 
that reason I wish to contribute three books 
to this new library that I have found helpful. 
These are an annotated edition of the United 
States Constitution and a collection of doc- 
uments on the formation of the Union, and 
eulogies to John F. Kennedy. 

There is no better way to study govern- 
ment and to begin to understand citizenship 
than to begin at the beginning of our great 
Constitutional system. The Constitution is 
a living document. It is as relevant today as 
on the day of adoption. The Constitution is 
still the guarantor of our basic liberties. It 
is still the promise of protection from goy- 
ernmental tyranny. 

We are proud of our great Constitution and 
willing to testify publicly to our recognition 
of the value of the freedoms which it has 
protected through the long years of our na- 
tional history. Yet it is well to remember 
that at the beginning of our Federal Govern- 
ment there was fear that the system en- 
joined by the Constitution might not sur- 
vive. It is necessary today, just as it was 
in Washington’s time, that those who prize 
the blessings of freedom permit no relaxation 
of their efforts in defense of our beloved 
Constitution. 

In order that we may know what it is that 
our Constitution protects for us, in order 
that we may know what American citizenship 
really means, in order to understand our 
system of free government, it is necessary 
that we study the Constitution, the other 
documents relevant to the formation of our 
national union, and the interpretations of 
Constitutional law that are contained in the 
landmark decisions of Constitutional litiga- 
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tion. I believe that my small gift of these 
three books will help in those necessary tasks 
of studying and understanding. 

And finally, that here in Springfield we 
may feel closer in touch with the Federal 
Government which belongs to all of us, I 
have brought from our nation’s capital a 
flag which has flown over the Capitol of the 
United States, the building that best sym- 
bolizes the greatness of our Federal system 
of freedom and enterprise. As this flag 
waves majestically over our newly dedicated 
bulding, may it remind us of the nobility of 
our national past, of the intrinsic worth of 
our concepts of citizenship, and of the sac- 
rifices made in behalf of American freedom 
by those who gave their lives fighting for it 
both in the past and at this very moment. 

In closing, I express my heartfelt apprecia- 
tion, as well as yours, to the man who has 
made this fine structure possible, the late 
Taylor Jarman. 


Boobytraps in Asia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 13, 1966 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Pres- 
ident Johnson’s thinly disguised political 
trip to Asia has been generally recogniz- 
ed for what it really is: a clever attempt 
to delude the American public that our 
foreign policy is not completely in disar- 
ray. The Chicago Daily News in its Mon- 
day, October 10, issue, discusses the Pres- 
ident's forthcoming trip in this interest- 
ing commentary: 

Boosyrrars IN Asia 

There is little evidence that President 
Johnson has carefully weighed the very real 
dangers of his Par Eastern trip against the 
improbable rabbits he may hope to puil out 
of the hat. 

The main purpose is the Manila conference 
Oct. 24 and 25 with leaders of the Philip- 
pines, South Korea, Thalland. South Viet- 
nam, Australia and New Zealand. Its scope, 
Mr. Johnson said, is to review the military 
situation, hear South Vietnamese plans, ex- 
amine how other nations can help effect 
those plans and “explore the prospects for 
peaceful settlement of the Vietnamese con- 
flict in the light of all the proposals. 

The military situation is clear enough— 
intensified fighting and perhaps a larger war 
in sight, but no victory. 

South Viet Nam's basic domestic situation 
is clear enough—real reconstruction must 
await the end of the war, either by victory 
or by peaceful settlement. 

What is not clear is whether the Manila 
conference will brighten or darken “the pros- 
pects for peaceful settlement.” The an- 
swer will depend upon those who are not at 
the conference—the governments in Hanoi, 

„ and Moscow. 

Peking is in the throes of internal con- 
vulsions. Hanoi is torn between orientation 
toward Peking or Moscow. Moscow is in a 
period of puzzling ambiguity. Unless the 
conferring nations put forward some new 
proposal, will not the foes consider the 
meeting a war council rather than an ex- 
ploration for peace? 

This is a key question. The evidence 
that President Johnson has duly pondered 
it is not persuasive. The conference was 
called after President Ferdinand Marcos’ visit 

to Washington last month. Apparently on 
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impulse, Mr. Johnson then decided to visit 
the home lands of all the other governments 
conferring in Manila, with Malaysia thrown 
in for good measure, 

This is all reminiscent of the hastily-de- 
cided-upon meeting with the leaders of 
South Viet Nam in Honolulu in February. 

Disturbingly, Mr. Johnson said he considers 
that meeting “very successful.” That judg- 
ment is highly debatable, What is not de- 
batable is that meetings of heads of states 
invariably bristle with booby traps that can 
be avoided only by the most careful prepara- 
tion. 

President Roosevelt was unprepared at 
Yalta because he was sick. President Tru- 
man was unprepared for Potsdam because 
he had Just assumed office. 

The impromptu scheduling of a glamorous 
series of out-of-the-country meetings at 
the windup of a political campaign—in 
which Mr. Johnson is not much In demand 
as a campaigner—<ioes not indicate that he 
is well prepared for Manila, 


Kimberly-Clark Solves Water Pollution at 
Ohio Paper Mill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RODNEY M. LOVE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 13, 1966 


Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, the problem 
of water and air pollution is a national 
one in which both the Government and 
industry should cooperate. The public, 
too, should make an effort to keep our 
water and air pure. 

With my support, the 89th Congress 
passed laws which provide Federal im- 
petus in combating both water and air 
pollution. I introduced a bill (H.R. 
14640) which would grant a tax incen- 
tive to encourage installation of pollu- 
tion facilities. Also, as you know Mr. 
Speaker, the House adopted my proposal 
(H.R. 17943) relating to the exception 
of air and water pollution control facili- 
ties from the suspension of the tax 
credit, as an amendment to H.R. 17607. 
I had in mind water pollution abatement 
along the Miami River which flows 
through my district. 

Now I am happy to report that on its 
own initiative, and spending its own 
money, a major industry in my district 
has taken a giant step forward in bat- 
tling pollution on this very same river. 

It is the Kimberly-Clark Corp., which 
this week announced completion of a $1 
million pollution control facility at its 
Moraine paper mill at West Carrollton, 
Ohio. This facility treats paper mill 
waste water so thoroughly that it is re- 
leased to the Miami River in better con- 
dition than the river itself. 

Mr. Speaker, this facility, one of the 
most efficient in the paper industry, can 
treat more than 5 million gallons of 
water a day. Two separate systems com- 
bine to treat the papermill effluent. One 
removes wood fibers and other oxygen- 
consuming solids that have gone into 
Suspension during the papermaking 
process. The other rebuilds the oxygen 
content of the water before its release 
to the river. 
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Solids are settled out in a primary 
treatment process that makes use of two 
giant open-topped basins called “clari- 
fiers.” Each has a capacity of more than 
600,000 gallons. These units, put into 
operation about 3 years ago, can remoye 
up to 25 tons of solid materials a day, or 
98 percent of all the fibers, clays, and 
other materials that might otherwise 
settle out in the river and cause’ un- 
sightly sludge banks. The sludge is used 
for local land fill. 

The water is then pumped to a pair of 
large lagoons, each with a capacity of 
about 16 million gallons, where wastes 
are broken down by biological reactions. 
Chemical nutrients are added to speed 
the elimination of organic materials in 
the water. 

Six floating acrators, powered by 60 
horsepower motors and resembling giant 
egg beaters, drive up to 17,000 pounds of 
oxygen into the water every 24 hours. 
Normally, water is retained in the la- 
goons for 6 days. 

This secondary treatment system of 
holding basins and mechanical aeration 
has been completed and tied into the 
overall process at a cost of approxi- 
mately $400,000. 

Mr. H. S. Craig, Moraine mill manager, 
has informed me that it is a primary 
concern of Kimberly-Clark to maintain 
the highest standards of quality control 
over the water that enters the Miami. 
In fact, he said water leaving the system 
has a higher dissolved oxygen content 
than the river into which it flows. 

He advised me that the company was 
the first in Ohio to act under a new State 
law that exempts water treatment fa- 
cilities from taxation and the new system 
is designed to meet or exceed the stand- 
ards established by the Ohio Water Pol- 
lution Control Board for industrial pol- 
lution control. 

This system, Mr. Speaker, keeps Kim- 
berly-Clark and its Moraine mill in the 
forefront of Ohio industry in compliance 
with all State and Federal health and 
stream regulations. 

It is the third major water pollution 
control unit put into operation by Kim- 
berly-Clark in the past 2 years. I com- 
mend to you and my colleagues this ex- 
ample of industry initiative with the 
hope that other American companies 
will be inspired to follow suit in volun- 
tarily meeting water or air pollution 
problems affecting their industries. 


Affiliated Young Democrats of New York 
State Honor Congressman Eugene J. 
Keogh for His 30 Years of Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 12, 1966 
Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Affiliated Young Democrats of New York 


State at a meeting on Thursday evening, 
September 29, at the Hotel Piccadilly, 
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227 West 45th Street, New York City, 
presented their annual award and plaque 
to Hon. EUGENE J. KEOGH, Congressman 
of the 11th District of Kings County, for 
his outstanding work and accomplish- 
ments in the House of Representatives 
for the past 30 years. 

Congressman Krocn is an honorary 
member of the Affiliated Young Demo- 
crats. 

The inscription on the plaque pre- 
sented to Congressman KEOGH is as 
follows: 

AFFILATED YOUNG Dexccrats, INC., OF NEW 

YORK STATE, MERITORIOUS CITATION TO HON. 

EUGENE J. KEOGH 


In appreciation for faithful, unswerving, 
untiring and extraordinary service on behalf 
of all the people of our State, 

Admired, venerated, and honored by our 
members for your outstanding assistance and 
guidance giyen to us and all young people 
for many years by helping us to promote the 
highest ideals of our young men and women, 
the future leaders of our City, State and 
Nation. 

Given this twenty-ninth day of Septem- 
bese 1966, at the Hotel Piccadilly, New York, 

— 

HaroLD R. Moskovrr, 
State President. 


Columbus Day Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, on October 
9, 1966, I had the pleasure to participate 
in the Columbus Day celebration spon- 
sored by the Italian-American commu- 
nity in Metropolitan Detroit. 

The occasion was a fitting tribute to 
“the first immigrant,” marked by a well- 
organized, colorful parade, a wreath- 
laying ceremony at the statue of Christo- 
pher Columbus, and a banquet attended 
by hundreds of members of the Italian- 
American community and their friends. 


It was at this banquet that the Honor- 
able Giuseppe Lupis, Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, delivered an 
address reflecting upon the greatness of 
the United States and Italy, and called 
upon all to work for a world of peace and 
greater social and economic development. 

I commend his address to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

SPEECH DELIVERED BY THe HONORABLE GIU- 
SEPPE LUPIS, UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR FOREIGN Arrams OF ITALY, AT THE 
Cotvmsus Day BANQUET, DETROIT, MICH., 
Octroser 9, 1966 
I am very happy to be with you today to 

celebrate Columbus Day—especially since the 

State of Michigan has declared it a legal 

holiday. 

I am also very pleased to find myself 
hmong so many distinguished representatives 
of the active and Italian- 
American community of the state of Michi- 
gan and to have the opportunity to forward 
on to them the greetings of their country 
of origin. But I am also very happy to be 
here today because I have the opportuni 
to see again many dear friends who were 
Close to me during the twenty long years of 
Political exile I spent in the freest and most 
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hospitable country In the world: the United 
States of America. 

Undoubtedly you will recall that on Sep- 
tember 23rd, when President Johnson signed 
in the White House the customary decree 
declaring October 12th “Columbus Day“, he 
said: “Today we think of Christopher Co- 
lumbus, a son of Italy, as the first immi- 
grant: the first in that long procession of 
strangers who, over the centuries, haye come 
to enrich our lives, our statesmanship, our 
culture here in America". 

You, ladies and gentlemen, are an im- 
portant part of this long succession. 
Through the heritage of humanistic and fam- 
ily traditions that you have transplanted on 
American soll, and by your work—sometimes 
inspired but always patient and persevering— 
you greatly contributed in the building of 
this powerful country. 

When, way back in 1925, I was forced into 
exile for political reasons, I found in the 
United States freedom, and a warm wel- 
come. In New York I found the largest 
Italian city in the world, for at that time 
neither Rome nor Milan had one million in- 
habitants, but there were certainly more 
than one million citizens of Italian extrac- 
tion in New York. I too was an emigrant 
and you know, as well as I do, what that 
means, even if the country that gives hos- 
pitality is ready to offer you the same rights 
as all other citizens. 

More than twenty years have passed since 
I embarked and returned to Italy, but I still 
feel a great attachment to this country. 
Today I can concretely work for the progress 
of my country in a truly democratic and 
modern direction and I am glad to contribute 
to the development of increasingly friendly 
relations between the United States and 
Italy. 

When I returned to Italy at the end of 
the war, the country had to face the most 
difficult years of its life, The Italian people 
and the new, democratic, political class had 
to face the huge task of rebuilding physically 
and morally the country. Today, after 
twenty years, not only is reconstruction com- 
pleted, but great progress has been achieved 
in all aspects of the economic, social and civil 
life; Italy now ranks among the first ten 
most-advanced and industrialized countries 
in the world. 

The new democratic forces that are now 
leading the Italian society are determined to 
achieve further objectives towards progress. 
We want to proceed speedily towards the 
most advanced forms of social and civil jus- 
tice, and, at the same time, continue to de- 
velop our national economy. We want to 
wipe out the differences between the rich 
North and the poor South—differences that 
have been reduced greatly in the last twenty 
years. And we wish that our orderly advance 
towards higher objectives of wealth and 
well-being may serve as an example for 
countries which, for historical or political 
reasons, are less advanced than ours. 

This, ladies and gentlemen, is today's pic- 
ture of the country in which, five centuries 
ago, that “First Immigrant” described by 
President Johnson was born. When man 
accomplishes such important feats as the 
discovery of a new continent, the destiny 
of future generations is necessarily affected. 
The ceremonies in which we are participat- 
ing today—ceremonies which are concrete 
expressions of the friendship between the 
United States and Italy—are also a direct 
consequence of the great historical event in 
which Columbus was the protagonist. 

When Columbus ventured westward, he 
was sailing for the unknown, just like the 
intrepid explorers of space, whose work will 


undoubtedly leave us important heritage to 


future tions. 

The thirst for knowledge that drove Co- 
lumbus towards the unknown in an attempt 
to dominate it, has given humanity a new 
world where a great country, in a productive 
mixture of races and nationalities, has de- 
veloped the high standard of living and the 
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mighty industrial power that have created 
the bases for man's great adventure in space. 

Progress is in fact a chain of developments 
in an unceasing succession of events; and 
today, five centuries after the discovery of 
this continent, progress offers us the pos- 
sibility of discovering new worlds in outer 
space. 

On this Columbus Day I invite you to 

celebrate not only the great Genoese naviga- 
tor and everything that his discovery has 
made possible, but also, and primarily, what 
Columbus symbolizes: man's great drive to- 
wards the unknown in order to continually 
broaden, in all directions, his domination 
over nature. This is the spirit that has 
advanced the frontiers of science and tech- 
nology. This is the spirit that made possible 
the discovery of atomic energy which, in turn, 
has paved the way for developments in auto- 
mation and the construction of machines 
that not only work for man but also think for 
him. 
This is the spirit that animates the think- 
ing of sociologists and politicians when they 
conceive of a human society free from 
poverty and Want, This is the spirit that has 
made possible international organizations 
whose members outline the features of 
peaceful co-existence for all continents on 
our planet in a universal brotherhood of peo- 
ples dedicated to the Improvement of the 
structure of their society. 

All of this I see symbolized in the figure 
of the great navigator; it is something that 
is in every one of us and which induces us 
to find new roads for the improvement of 
human society. I am convinced that all of 
us are In some way explorers of the unknown 
in our daily struggle to improve our spiritual 
and material conditions, 

The world is moving ahead, and only those 
who strive to facilitate its progress, rather 
than those who try to slow down Its advance, 


are really working for the improvement cf 
mankind. 


Scottsboro: High in the Industrial Boom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
the cover story of the September issue cf 
the Municipal South relates an encour- 
aging account of booming industrial 
growth in one of the fine small cities in 
my district—Scottsboro, Ala. 

Although the natural and human re- 
sources of the area are very attractive, 
this industrial boom, with its parallel in- 
crease in the general level of the econ- 
omy to the benefit of all citizens, was not 
an accident. The impressive and or- 
derly growth is the result of careful 
planning by the community leaders and 
of diligent and cooperative efforts to 
meet the needs of the people and pre- 
pare for future growth. 

Because the problems of this growth 
have been eased by the assistance and 
development programs enacted by the 
Congress, I believe my colleagues will 
be interested in this success story. I in- 
clude it at this point in my remarks: 
SCOTTSBORO, ALA, Is In Misr OF BOOMING 

GROWTH 
(By Neal S. Brogdon) 

The Tennessee River is a charmed arc 
where it curves down into northern Alabama, 
making a great sweep of beauty through the 
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Cumberland Mountains there. The har- 
nessing of its waters has made it the cord 
for a necklace of booming industry. 

Dozens of cities in that part of the state 
either directly or indirectly are in a new 
period of growth because manufacturers and 
other enterprises find the river a valuable 
asset. The locks and dams of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority provide low electrical, rates, 
barge routes, and a vast volume of fresh 
water. Scottsboro is one of the cities on the 
river which is high in the industrial boom. 

The foundation is being laid for an alumi- 
num rolling mill. It is being built by Revere 
Copper and Brass, Inc., for $55 million. The 
facility, to be completed by 1967, will occupy 
only a small fraction of the site acquired 
by Revere. The corporation has not ruled 
out a much vaster plant, 

RESORT COMPLEX IS BEING PLANNED 


In the field of recreation, Scottsboro has 
acquired $00 acres of land for a resort com- 
plex. The complex, now in the planning 
Stage, will be located on a scenic tip of land 
in the backwaters of the Tennessee, There 
will be hotels, cabins, a marina, and a golf 
course. Mayor John T. Reid said that it will 
rival or surpass any other resort area in the 
Southeast. 

This new jump in growth for Scottsboro 
began in 1960. At that time the city had 
five industries, three textile and two lumber. 
Now, with the coming of Revere and the 
resort complex, the number will be 10. And 
of the five new ones, only two are textile, 
and one of them is expanding from one plant 
to three. 

The City of Scottsboro is keeping pace 
with its industrial expansion. Six years ago 
the population was 6,200. Today the esti- 
mate, on the basis of water and power cus- 
tomers, puts the figure at 11,500. To pro- 
vide room for growth, the city began to ex- 
pand its limits in September, 1965. At that 
time it had 15 square miles. It now has 
25 square miles. 


WATER, SEWAGE PLANTS BEING DOUBLED 


The size of the sewage disposal plant has 
been doubled since 1964. Plans are being 
drawn to double the capacity of the water 
filtration plant. 

Work is under way to widen highways that 
serve Scottsboro. State Highway 79 to the 
South is being enlarged from two lanes to 
four, Plans are under way to do the same 
with U.S. 72 to the Tennessee state line. 

The airport runway, which can handle 
two-motor propeller pianes, is being extend- 
ed so that it can be used by executive jets. 
The city is working to establish an air taxi 
service to Huntsville and Chattanooga to 
connect with commercial flights. Mayor 
Reid estimated that by 1970 the city will 
be 20,000 in population and eligible for serv- 
ice by Southern Airways. 

All municipal functions are housed in the 
new city hall. A new city library has also 
been built. Another high school is under 
construction, and a new fire station is in 
use. 

Most recent development in housing has 
been homes in sub-divisions fronting on the 
lake (backwaters of the Tennessee), and 140 
low rent Federal housing units, Holiday Inn 
has proposed the building of a motel. There 
are currently three motels and one hotel. 


ACTIVE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Scottsboro's search for industry has been 
a carefully organized effort. Civic leaders, 
city council, and the Chamber of Commerce 
channel their talent and energies through 
an industrial development board, which can 
issue industrial bonds under one of the 
state's industrial acts. 

Bonds are sold to buy land, to construct 
buildings, and finance machinery and heavy 
equipment to be leased to a reputable com- 
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pany over a period of 15 to 30 years. The city 
is not lable. The industrial sites serve as 
surety. At the end of the bond period the 
company occupying the sites has the option 
to buy or to continue to lease. 

“Scottsboro’s city government has a record 
of doing everything possible to attract in- 
dustry and also working and assisting in- 
dustries in every way possible after they lo- 
cate here,” Mr. Reid said. “The attitude of 
all the people of this community toward 
seeking new industry is far above most com- 
munities. We are a dedicated people banded 
together seeking a better tomorrow for all 
the people of this area." 

Prior to World War II, the city’s economy 
was based heavily on the agriculture of the 
Surrounding area. Farming is still a major 
factor for Scottsboro, located in what is often 
described as the most densely populated rural 
area in the country. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Scottsboro has a program of rural devel- 
opment which provides co-operation between 
businessmen and farmers, as well as rural 
residents who do not actively engage In farm- 
ing. It emphasizes farm management rather 
than mere high production, and it ranks 
high farm production on a par with high 
industrial productivity. A rural community 
development council selects farming com- 
munities and holds monthly meetings with 
them. Educational or recreational programs 
are presented. The council leads the com- 
munities in improvement projects, 

Scottsboro was incorporated in 1870. At 
that time it was a busy little railroad com- 
munity with several stores and small mills. 
For the next 50 years it had about the nor- 
mal growth for a rural, agricultural commu- 
nity. It became known for its “First Mon- 
day.“ a trade day held the first Monday of 
each month. It coincided with the day that 
country court was in session. People began 
using their visits to town to swap mules and 
horses. The event has grown to be a major 
one and attracts many visitors. The biggest 
is held on Labor Day and has received na- 
tional attention. 

Industry made a modest showing in the 
form of several textile plants and lumber 
operations. By the end of World War II, 
two textile companies and one lumber com- 
pany were still in existence. They are still 
Operating today along with the new indus- 
tries that have set up business. 


ONE THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED NEW JOBS SINCE 
1960 

When the Revere plant goes into operation, 
the city will have added 1,200 jobs for its 
work force through new or expanded indus- 
try since 1960. Mr. Reid is not concerned 
with just the problem of finding employment 
for the workers of Scottsboro. He said that 
with industrial prospects which are all but 
committed now to locate in his city, it must 
now look for other sources of workers. 

He said that within 15 miles of the city 
there are 35,000 people. Mr. Reid estimated 
that of that number 3,500 should be avail- 
able to industry in Scottsboro because of 
shifting agricultural patterns, such as de- 
creased cotton acreage allotments. 

Mr. Reid was a druggist for 25 years before 
being elected mayor in 1956. He has been 
re-elected every four years since. He is 
a full-time mayor and heads the City Coun- 
cil, whose members are also elected for four- 
year terms. Mr. Reid also serves as execu- 
tive secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Asked about the problem of extending 
the city limits, he said there was no prob- 
lem. He believes many municipalities create 
a barrier to incorporation by extending city 
services beyond their area. It is the prac- 
tice of the Scottsboro government not to 
provide any services to unincorporated areas, 
he said, thus making them eager to be an- 
nexed. 


October 14, 1966 
Obstruction of Armed Forces 
SPEECH 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 12, 1966 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H.R. 12047) to amend 
the Internal Security Act of 1950. 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, I op- 
posed the proposed amendment to the 
Internal Security Act for three basic 
reasons. 

First. I am a member of the House 
Judiciary Committee and have been a 
practicing attorney for 36 years before 
coming to the Congress. It is my opinion 
that the proposed amendments require 
much more careful and objective consid- 
eration than that which was given to 
them by the committee which conducted 
the public hearings. I have read the 
hearings in detail and am convinced that 
the House Judiciary Committee would 
have been the proper forum for the pub- 
lic hearings and to have held executive 
sessions to study and review the language 
of the bill. The Judiciary Committee 
composed of 35 House Members, all 
lawyers, would have examined the ques- 
tions involved in depth and with less 
public demonstration. 

The distinguished minority leader of 
the Senate, the Honorable EVERETT 
MCKINKLEY DIRKSEN has stated: 

When you draft a criminal statute that 
applies to the whole country, the utmost 
caution has to be exercised. A criminal 
statute carries with it a penalty—a fine or 
prison sentence—and you don't lightly send 
a person to jail or fine him, you don't want 
a criminal statute to become a veritable 
dragnet. When you talk about rendering aid 
to an enemy, or some country with which 
we are at hostilities, you must exercise cau- 
tion to make sure it's carefully defined. This 
is a job for lawyers, and it is necessary to 
take a good look before a jump into the 
dark. 


I associate myself with these remarks 
and sentiments. 

Mr. Chairman, the hearings surround- 
ing this legislation were not conducted in 
the manner which Senator DIRKSEN Sug- 
gests as desirable and that is one of the 
reasons why I opposed congressional ap- 
proval of the bill. 

Second. My opposition is based on the 
fact that I do not believe foreign policy 
can be written on the floor of the House 
of Representatives without hearings and 
complete consideration of the possible 
adverse affect the proposed legislation 
would have on our foreign relations. We 
saw during the debate the many quest- 
tions which were raised and the numer- 
ous amendments offered to the bill, be- 
cause of the vague language and lack 
of definitions. 

Third. The Internal Security Act, the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act, the Ex- 
port Control Act, and other Federal stat- 
tutes provide adequate protection to the 
security of the United States. Because 
of these existing laws we should not be 
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rushing to pass a billinsuch form. The 
bill has been criticized by the Acting At- 
torney General, by members of the Ju- 
diciary Committees of the Senate and the 
House, and by leading legal authorities. 

The Deputy Attorney General, the 
Honorary Ramsey Clark in his testi- 
mony before the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee stated that: 

There is no need for new legislation be- 
cause a panoply of laws, state and federal, 
presently protect the national interest. 
Moreover, however reprehensible, indeed ir- 
rational, much of the conduct of those who 
endeavor to interfere with our efforts to pro- 
tect world freedom in Vietnam may be, it 
can hardly be considered a threat. 


Let me make it quite clear that I voted 
against this bill with the full knowledge 
that some may say it was not good poli- 
tics.” 

To this I can only answer that I 
studied the bill and the hearings and 
follow my conscience on this matter. Let 
me also make it clear that I do not con- 
done those who would aid the enemy in 
North Vietnam, but I agree with Sena- 
tor Drexsen that “it is necessary to take a 
good look before a jump into the dark.” 

The Department of State, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and the Department of 
Commerce also opposed the legislation. 

The Treasury Department recently 
granted permission to a group of Yale 
University religious leaders to send $300 
worth of medical supplies to North Viet- 
nam via Canada in the hope that the 
Canadian committee handling the sup- 
plies could get them to the U.S. prisoners. 
Section 402 of the bill may deprive U.S. 
prisoners of war of badly needed medical 
supplies, thereby raising serious consti- 
tutional questions, this bill would seek 
to end the flexibility which the executive 
branch of the Government should have. 

The statement by Msgr. Charles Owen 
Rice which appeared in the Pittsburgh 
Catholic, August 25, 1966, is worthy com- 
ment on the subject and I want to call it 
to the attention of my colleagues: 

[From the Pittsburgh Catholic, Aug. 26, 

1966] 
Un-AMERICAN 
(By Msgr. Charles Owen Rice) 

Supposedly it exists to uncover facts that 
might guide the House of Representatives in 
enacting legislation. Actually, its time-hon- 
ored function is to harry suspected radi- 
cals and subversives, It bears a charmed 
life because it is “patriotic.” 

Martin Dies, a Texas congresssman, was its 
first chairman, and for years, it was known 
as the Dies Committee, but now it gets its 
formal name, the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. Another Texan, Jor R. 
Poon, is today its happy, headline-making 
Ting master. 

Jozr—I am not being unduly familiar, Joz 
is his name, not Joseph—Jor, white-haired, 
portly, anguished, indignant and patriotic, 
has been locked In televised combat with a 
prime mixture of oddities, idealists, headline- 
1 of the left, and patriots of the 

ert. 

A few of these have engaged in un-Ameri- 
can activities by anybody's definition, in- 
cluding their own, but hardly anyone would 
have heard of them, if Poon 
had not dredged them up and given them 
precious exposure on TV and the front page. 

The pure patriots, right, left, or center, get 
Small attention during these circuses. The 
extremists love HUAC although only the 
right-wingers among them admit it. s 
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It suits the promoters of the ultra right 
that currency be given to the strongest and 
wildest statements and postures of the far 
left. They have a fine recruiting pitch as 
they declare: “We told you that such things 
went on. Our youth are being subverted and 
debauched, and you do nothing. Join your 
local chapted of “Nuts and Riflemen for De- 
fense” and save your country.” 

On the other hand the deadly serious ones 
of the left are also assisted in their recruit- 
ing efforts by the uniriendly publicity itself, 
although many of their idealists are sincere- 
ly outraged by the illegality and anti-Ameri- 
canism of the whole HUAC process. It must 
be admitted, however, that among the vic- 
tims of HUAC are those who get a lift out of 
the virtually painless, for them, martydom 
of being heaved out of the committee room. 

Do not think for a moment that the com- 
mittee is harmless merely because it misses 
the mark so often and 1s intellectually un- 
speakable. It has power and sharp teeth. It 
damages good people and good causes, and 
is a constant threat to the dignity and free- 
dom of those who dare to dissent. 

The excuse for last week’s hearing was a 
package of legislation designed to suppress 
agitation against the fighting in Vietnam. 
The legislation is two-pronged. One prong, 
for those who would aid the enemy; another 
for those who hold back our military or mili- 
tary supplies. 

Since we are not at war it was hard to 
define the enemy, so the definition was made 
very broad, any country, group or person, 
“in hostile opposition to the armed forces of 
the United States.” You could break that 
law by giving a glass of water to a rioter or 
by sending a food package to a starving fam- 
ily. You would not even have to give the aid, 
just advise someone else to do it. For many 
reasons that stringent statute appears to be 
certainly unconstitutional, and the com- 
mittee was harassing citizens in order to pro- 
mote a law that it had no business dealing 
with. That is part of the reason Judge Cor- 
coran issued his short-lived injunction 
against the hearings. 

No one alleges that any significant mate- 
rial aid is being given to the enemy, but the 
committee, and many citizens, are outraged 
that anyone at all would so much as contem- 
plate helping the Vietcong or the residents of 
North Vietnam. No American, they feel, 
should want to feed, to heal, or to soothe the 
population which our military are trying to 
bomb into submission in an undeclared war. 
Dissent is being made equal to disloyalty. 

We already have legislation to deal with 
those who would truly aid a real enemy, and 
the proposal is not only bad but unnecessary, 

The second prong, which would prevent 
interference with materiel destined for mili- 
tary use, could turn out to be the worse of 
the two. It makes military goods virtually 


sacred. 

If that should become law it would hit 
idealistic pacifist groups of the sort that are 
encamped near the nuclear submarine base in 
Groton and of the sort that will strongly 
protest any resumption of nuclear testing, 
These idealistic souls do not really interfere 
with the movement of men and materiel but 
they do annoy as they offer their tokens of 
dissent. It would be shameful to treat them 
as criminals, but they would be criminals if 
HUAC had its way. 

There is another class of people who do 
interfere with the movement and manufac- 
ture of goods, and who would be hit by the 
legislation, although it is not aimed at them. 
When unions strike, their intention is to halt 
manufacture and movement of goods until 
the strike is settled. Military materiel travels 
on every road and railroad and is being proc- 
essed in half the factories of the United 
State. Jor R. Poot has chanced upon a 
strike-breaking law of tremendous potential, 
What irony if it passes! The trade union 
establishment has never been more warlike 
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and less pacifistic than it is now, but who 
cares? The labor lobby had better get busy. 

The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee functions not as a legisiative instru- 
ment, but as th) voice of a muddled and 
angry segment of the citizenry. Let them 
find their emotional outlet somewhere else, 
and let us rescue the legislative process from 
further degradation by ending an ignoble 
experiment in un-Americanism. 


Establishment of District of Columbia 
Municipal Parking Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
parking situation in the Nation’s Capital 
has, for a long time, been a matter of con- 
cern to me. I have, therefore, introduced 
into the House of Representatives a bill, 
H.R. 17040, identical to S. 2769, which 
passed the Senate on the 21st of June of 
this year. This bill should do a great deal 
to ameliorate the unpleasant situation 
which now exists in the District of Co- 
lumbia, It provides for the establish- 
ment of a municipal parking board with 
an advisory council to assist it and make 
periodic reports on parking in the Dis- 
trict. The board would be authorized to 
acquire property for the operation of off- 
street parking facilities, construct park- 
ing facilities or lease the land for the 
same purpose to private operators, lease 
or sell facilities constructed by it, fix 
the rates in these facilities, and issue 
3 obligations to finance the 
acq on and construction of 
facilities. enue: 

The reasons behind this legislation 
are numerous and are listed as follows: 

First, Washington, at this time, lacks 
an adequate number of well located 
parking spaces, and nothing is being 
done to improve this situation as it ex- 
ists now or as it will exist in the future. 
The General Services Administration re- 
ported that there was a deficit of 11,000 
spaces for Government employees alone 
while Edwards and Kelsey, an independ- 
ent engineering consultant firm, stated 
in their 1961 comprehensive parking 
study that, by 1971, there will be a short- 
age of at least 11,000 spaces in the cen- 
tral business district. The need for a 
new modus operandi is obvious. 

Second, the limited parking facilities 
that Washington does provide are 20 
years behind the times in that there is 
not one self-park facility in the down- 
town area. 

Third, adequate parking is an integral 
part of a balanced transportation system 
4 5 arnike serve as terminals 

or automobile drivers. Washington’s 
future Interstate Highway System will 
not be of much value to the commuter, 
shopper, or tourist if parking is not pro- 
vided at their downtown destinations. 

Fourth, Washington, as the Federal 
City, has an obligation to the tourists 
who visit each year. In 1960 alone, 15.4 
million people from outside the Washing- 
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ton metropolitan area visited their Cap- 
ital. They are the ones who are most 
affected by the lack of parking and the 
least likely to be helped by private en- 
terprise. 

Fifth, lack of adequate parking is eco- 
nomically detrimental to the downtown 
area. Shoppers and businessmen cannot 
conveniently use their automobiles for 
transportation to the downtown area. 
As a result, much of the business that 
might ordinarily have taken place in 
the District has been lost to the suburbs. 

Sixth, because of this fact, the ten- 
dency for the urban area to “sprawl” in 
an unorganized fashion is increasing, and 
the downtown area has lost much of its 
value and desirability as a place of busi- 
ness. 

Seventh, lack of offstreet parking re- 
sults in the clogging of streets by parked 
vehicles and vehicles looking for parking 
places, causing increased transportation 
problems and loss of efficiency due to loss 
of time. 

Eighth, the owners of parking lots are 
using many of them for speculative pur- 
poses. Parking revenue enables these 
entrepreneurs to hold on to the land until 
the prices go up. They can then sell the 
lots for office space. The result is a loss 
of parking space in the District with an 
increased demand for it. 

Ninth, there is a need in the Washing- 
ton area for more fringe lots in which 
automobile commuters can park their 
ears and then take public transportation 
to places of employment. This project 
would have to be undertaken by a mu- 
nicipal authority since the profit would 
not be enough—if any—to stimulate pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Tenth, it has been shown in Pitts- 
burgh and other cities that private ga- 
rage owners can survive and prosper in 
competition with a municipal parking 
authority. Thus, the argument that 
legislation of this sort would be unfair 
to free enterprise is fallacious. 

Eleventh, local parking management 
will benefit in that management con- 
tracts will be awarded, where possible, to 
private citizens. 

Twelfth, well constructed public ga- 
rages can renovate and even beautify an 
area. 

Thirteenth, shoppers and commuters 
contribute a great deal to the prosperity 
of Washington and, therefore, deserve 
proper facilities. 

In sum, Mr. Speaker, a parking author- 
ity could make a valuable contribution to 
the amelioration of many of the prob- 
lems which confront the District of Co- 
lumbia, the one city in which we all have 
a common interest. A parking author- 
ity, the District of Columbia Motor Ve- 
hicle Parking Agency, was created by 
Congress in 1942, but was rendered inef- 
fective due to pressure by Washington's 
powerful parking lobby. Every large 
American city—and many less populated 
cities and towns including Decatur and 
Champaign in my own district—have ef- 
fective municipal parking agencies. I 
see no reason why this valuable service 
should not be extended to the Capital of 
our Nation. 


q 
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New Signs Urged to Aid Travelers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, for 
many reasons, including a desire to at- 
tract foreign exchange in order to help 
our balance-of-payments problem, we 
have been interested in having European 
and other visitors in the United States. 

They are frequently confused because 
of the language barrier with our stand- 
ard symbols, such as “No Smoking” signs. 

In order to be helpful on this score 
Soichi Kato, executive director of the 
International Committee for Breaking 
the Language Barrier, has prepared a 
group of pictures to illustrate the various 
standard situations that ought to be 
made plain to people who speak a differ- 
ent language. 

An article on this situation appeared in 
the New York Times on Friday, Septem- 
ber 30, and I commend it to my col- 
leagues: 

New SIGNS URGED TO AID TRrayveLersS—AMERI- 
CAN GROUP SUPPORTS FRENCH PROPOSAL FOR 
UNIFORM PICTOGRAMS 

(By Tania Long) 

European visitors to the United States are 
frequently confused when confronted with 
a man's hat or a women’s bonnet on the 
little doors tucked away in the rear of res- 
taurants and bars. Or if not confused, ir- 
ritated. 

That American travelers abroad are equally 
bemused when confronted with unaccus- 
tomed symbols was illustrated yesterday at 
a meeting of the United States of America 
Standards Institute at 10 East 40th Street. 

A picture showing a door with a man's 
shoe on it was thrown on 4 screen and a 
group of about 20 representatives of Ameri- 
can business, industry and government was 
asked to guess what it represented. 


“A shoe-shine place,” said one. “A shoe- 
repair place,” said another. Both were 
wrong. 


The symbol indicated a men’s room in 
Yugoslavia. Had it been a ladies’ room, the 
shoe would have had high heels, the group 
was told. 

The meeting was called to take the first 
step in American participation in an inter- 
national sign-language for travelers the 
world over that would do away with this type 
of misunderstanding, 

PICTOGRAMS URGED 

It heard of a proposal by a French or- 
ganization, the Association Francise de Nor- 
malization to standardize the pictorial sym- 
bols or — pictograms' — being used on high- 
ways, stations and ai and at all other 
public places in an effort to facilitate travel 
in any language. 

The pictograms suggested for use on the 
doors of rest-rooms are stylized heavy black 
figures of a man and a woman on a white 
background. The principal difference is that 
the woman’s figure is given a wide skirt. 

Most of the suggested symbols are equally 
simple and universal. A restaurant is rep- 
resented by a circle enclosing a knife, fork 
and spoon; an airport by a aircraft; a tele- 
phone by a receiver; a taxistand by a taxi. 
The sign for “No smoking” displays a ciga- 
rette with smoke curling from it with a bold 
diagonal line across it. 
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BACKS FRENCH PROJECT 

The pictograms were shown by Soichi 
Kato, executive director of the International 
Committee for Breaking the Language Bar- 
rier, at 268 West 12th Street. This is a non- 
profit organization specializing in services 
to promote communication among peoples 
speaking different languages. 

The conference voted its approval in prin- 
cipal of the French project, which is now 
before the International Organization for 
Standardization, a 55-nation group with 
headquarters at Geneva. 


Congressman Schmidhauser Lauds Rural 
Electric Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
without rural electric cooperatives the 
face of rural America would be very dif- 
ferent today. Just how different is viv- 
idly pictured by Lela Mae Norton, the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Wilbert Nor- 
ton, of Tipton, Iowa. Her family are 
members of the Eastern Iowa Light and 
Power Cooperative and in this essay she 
demonstrates the value which rural elec- 
tric cooperatives have had for all Amer- 
ica. 

Essayist Cires REC's ror HIGHER RURAL 

LIVING STANDARDS 


(Nore.—Lela Mae Norton is a daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilbert Norton. The Norton 
farm has a Tipton address, but Lela Mae will 
be a senior this fall in the Wilton High 
School. She is a member of the school’s Prep 
Club, Girls’ Recreational Association, and 
Honor Society. She is president of the Pres- 
byterian Youth Group and also serves as an 
organist at the church. Extra curricular 
activities at the Wilton school including 
cheerleading, chorus, stage band, small vocal 
groups and the band.) 

(By Lela Mae Norton) 

I glanced out the schoolhouse door. It 
was beginning to snow. December days were 
certainly short and darkness was falling 
fast—my practice had lasted longer than 
usual, The chill wind made me pull my 
coat tighter around my body. I couldn't 
wait to get our warm home to kick off my 
shoes and watch television after the chores 
were done. I sure hoped that Dad and Bill 
would be done with their chores early. 

All the way home I felt so lonely. It was 
as though I was the only person left in the 
world, and then I realized that there were 
no lights. All of the friendly security lights 
were no longer casting their beams in each 
farmyard. No lights shone from the win- 
dows of our neighbor’s homes. It was an 
eerie feeling—had something gone wrong 
with the world? Home would certainly be 
different, but such was not the case. It 
looked as if life had stopped, and then I 
saw a faint glimmer which I later discovered 
to be some candles which Mother had lighted. 
I ran quickly into the house. Mom and Dad 
were in the cellar hunting some kerosene to 
put in an old lantern to take out to the 
barn, where they were trying to finish milk- 
ing our twenty-four cows by hand. The 
house was cold—no electricity to run our oil 
furnace. The expected smell of supper cook- 
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ing was missing, for we could not use the 
stove. I thought I would wash my hands and 
help prepare some cold food for supper—but 
no water. 

Need I go farther in depicting this absurd 
scene to prove the influence of our rural 
electric cooperative on Eastern Iowa living 
standards? 

When I read of the blackout in the East 
sometime ago, I couldn’t help but think of 
what would happen in our community if we 
were without electricity for any length of 
time. There has never been such a time, and 
our cooperative and its employees work dili- 
gently to protect us from such a scene as I 
Pictured; but sometimes it is well that we 
are reminded from time to time of the great 
contribution that has been made by the REC 
and the bringing of electricity to the farmer. 
Often we are inclined to accept things as we 
find them, not realizing the great amount 
of work, planning, and effort that went into 

them possible. 

In Iowa alone, REC provides electric serv- 
ice for over 132,000 rural consumers—or 
about 500,000 people. Just a quarter of a 
century ago, rural people were reading by the 
light of kerosene lamps, washing smoky lamp 
chimneys every day, operating their radios on 
batteries, pumping their water by hand or 
by windmill, and milking their cows by the 
light of an old kerosene lantern. 

We don't have to go back to grandfather's 
day for comparison, My dad tells of how 
farming has changed for him because of 
our cooperative in the 20 years he has been 
farming. He is farming more land with 
less extra help, and yet has more livestock. 
Five automatic electric waterers keep water 
before cattle, hogs, and sheep at all times— 
winter and summer. By installing in the 
haymow a conveyor, run by an electric mo- 
tor, one man now mows what three men 
did. (No other type of motor would be safe 
in the haymow,) He now farrows as many 
Winter pigs as he does summer ones. This 
is only possible with the help of electricity. 
His electric fencer is used every year to make 
the best possible use of his pasture land. We 
haven't mentioned the milk cooler, air com- 
pressor, welder, and many small electric 
helpers which he uses many times. 

Mother also has noted a great change in 
this same 20 years. Because of our coopera- 
tive’s purchasing plan, she has been able to 
have several new appliances which she might 
not have been able to have. Yes, our living 
Standards are a far cry from what they were 
just 20 years ago, because our cooperative 
has been vigorous in its promotion and serv- 
ice programs. 

In 1935, only 15 per cent of Iowa’s farms 
were electrified. Throughout the nation, 
only one out of every ten farms had elec- 
tricity and one farmer could support about 
seven people, Little attention was given to 
these sparsely settled rural areas, but with 
much work, trouble, and determination, the 
Rural Electrification Administration was 
finally created. I doubt that in May, 1935, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt or his sup- 
porters could really visualize what a tremen- 
dous effect its creation would have on the 
growth of our nation. 

However, merely creating this agency did 
not solve the problem. Private power com- 
panies still did not want to extend electrical 
Service to the farmer. The REA then turned 
to cooperatives to accomplish its purpose, 
and with the organization of the Eastern 
Iowa Light and Power Cooperative in Sep- 
tember, 1935, our success wagon began to 
roll. By 1938, Eastern Iowa Light and Power 
Cooperative was serving over 1300 members 
and today serves over 11,600 consumers. Na- 
thonally over 98 per cent of our nation’s 
farms have electricity today. One farmer 
can produce enough food for over 25 people. 

Farmers have spent an estimated $60 mil- 
lion in towns and cities in the cooperative 
area for electrical appliances, choring equip- 
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ment, and wiring since the beginning of the 
cooperative. There is no accurate way of 
judging how many extra dollars were spent 
on main street just because of the extra 
income on the farm as a result of more effi- 
cient electric farming. Also, over 100 jobs 
have been made available in Wilton Junction 
alone, through the cooperative directly, and 
it is estimated that at least ten more persons 
are employed on main street as a result of 
this. Indirectly, the city man has been 
helped, because the cooperative has provided 
a yardstick to hold power costs down. 
(5-194) 

Another late practice—and again it's get- 
ting dark, but tonight I have no lonely 
feeling. Each security light is casting its 
friendly beam. ‘The farmhouse lights shine 
out brightly. A warm supper will be wait- 
ing and I can kick off my shoes and watch 
television in a warm, well-lighted home. The 
things which all of us take for granted will 
be there because of our own rural electric 
cooperative. 


Tribute to the Late Harry McCormick, of 
Dallas, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
it is difficult to find the proper words to 
praise a personal friend such as Harry 
McCormick, who died early on October 7, 
1966, at the age of 68 in Dallas, Tex., 
after a career of 56 years as a newspaper- 
man, crime reporter, and reporter with- 
out peer. 

He shunned tributes, but he earned the 
highest accolades for personal courage, 
dedication to his principles and chosen 
field of work, devotion to the truth, and 
demonstrated compassion for others. 

Harry McCormick made friendships 
across the human spectrum, He was 
respected and admired by both police and 
convicts, coworkers and Congressmen. 
He was a friend of the late Speaker of 
the House, Sam Rayburn, and I count it 
a privilege to add that he was a personal 
friend of mine. 

To illustrate his ability and strength 
of character, I ask us consent 
to have printed in the Recorp articles 
from the October 8 and 9, 1966, editions 
of the Dallas Morning News, including 
the editorial and the story by Frank X. 
Tolbert in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, 
Oct. 8, 1966] 

McCormick, SALTY Press FIGURE, DIES 

Harry McCormick, tough-talking but ten- 
der-hearted crime reporter for The Dallas 
News for three decades, died at Presbyterian 
Hospital early Friday. He was 68. 

McCormick, of 7540 Villanova, was a career 
newspaperman. He started in 1910, at the 
age of 12, as a printer’s devil in his hometown 
of Schuyler, Neb. 

His quest for news carried him to papers 
throughout the Midwest, South and South- 
west. He came to Dallas in 1936 as police 
reporter for The News, and covered crime and 
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8 news until his retirement July 1, 
1 i 

He was a crusader, and was proud of the 
results of his attacks on brutality in state 
prisons and on poor conditions in Texas 
juvenile reformatories and state hospitals. 

His sources kept him in close contact with 
every strata of society, and his list of friends 
ran from police and government officials to 
petty thieves. 

He served in the U.S, Army during World 
War I and, in 1942, at age 44, reenlisted as a 
DERS in the infantry. 

vors include his wife, 4 
Donovan McCormick; a son, Poster — 
mick of Indianapolis; a daughter, Mrs. Guy 
Henderson of Bakersfield, Calif., and a broth- 
er, William McCormick of Dallas; five grand- 
children and two great-grandchlidren. 

Memorial services will be held at 2:30 p.m. 
Monday at the First Unitarian Church, con- 
ducted by the minister, James P. Wilkes. 
Burial will be in Forest Park Cemetery, Hous- 
ton. 


[From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, 
Oct, 8, 1966] 
HARRY McCormick Pur HEART AND SOUL INTO 
NEWSPAPERING 

Harry McCormick, the , 8alty-to: . 
eternally restless Dallas edd roe — 
died early Friday at 68, made of newspaper- 
ing a creed, a way of life and what is called 
a fulltime job—24 hours a day, It made him 
3 known. It also forced McCormick, 
a professional despiser of do-gooders, into 
becom: one of the mos -go 
basa me S t active do-gooders 

He was a small, whang-thin man, neat of 
body and gnarled of face. He was a sharp 
dresser. During his sportscar days, when he 
was in his 50's, he often wore a rich brown 
weskit decorated with silver and gold Scotties 
and a proper cap, but he usually stuck to 
paren fitted, dark business suit, His trade- 
marks were a black homb — 
ored bow ties. i Seek ae fi 

He found it impossible to stay still. When 
he was idling around his desk, he paced the 
floor. He chain-smoked. His hands were 
perpetually busy twirling a watch chain or 
jingling the money in his pocket. 

“I'm a warrior at heart, and peace 
troubleth my soul,” he would bawl out when 
he was especially bored, which wasn't often. 

His eyes, when he greeted an acquaintance, 
would light up in a genial leer. They would 
fade as swiftly into a soft speculative look 
as his mind moved restlessly off toward some- 
thing far away. 

By day and by midnight, he prowled the 
town, the streets, the police hall corridors 
and the hospital wards. No associate ever 
remembers a time when Harry was found 
sleeping. 

“He looks upon sleep as a bad habit and 
has erat tee ae it from his life,” once 
remar ack Kru H s mana 
dee, eger, Harry ging 

Nobody ever remembers, either, when Mc- 
Cormick wasn’t hot on the trail of the 
greatest news story that ever happened, and 
often he found it. 

“There is no high point in a newspaper 
career,” he said once. “The biggest story 
may be just around the corner.” 

Harry was born July 26, 1898, in the small 
town of Schuyler, Neb. He was the son of an 
Army officer who had fought many of the 
Indian wars in the last half of the Nine- 
teenth Century, and as a small boy, when 
Buffalo Bill Cody’s tent show came to town, 
Harry often went with his dad to chat with 
the famous scout. In Schuyler, when Harry 
was 12, he Joined the newspaper business as 
a printer's devil on the local weekly, the 
Sun. His duties mainly were to handspike 
8-point body type and “rush the growler” 
(tote the printer’s ration of beer back from 
the local saloon). 
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Having joined the newspaper profession, 
Harry gave it his heart, his soul and all his 
135 pounds, Once, while he was working 
for the Houston Press, a Fort Bend County 
sheriff, now dead, pulled a gun to kill Mc- 
Cormick. ‘The crowd held the sheriff while 
McCormick escaped, and the sheriff later 
apologized. A few years ago, a deranged 
bricklayer captured four people in a Dallas 
house, handcuffed and chained them to- 
gether and informed them that he intended 
to capture 10 hostages and kill them one by 
one until the police produced former Gov, 
Lee O'Daniel, He would then kill O'Daniel 
who had evicted him from an apartment 
for failing to pay the rent. 

Police ringed the house but were afraid 
to shoot in because of the hostages. McCor- 
mick was covering the story for The News, 
and he had an idea that an unarmed man 
might be able to walk up to the door and 
talk to the demented man, holding his atten- 
tion long enough for police to free the 
hostages. The first man who had walked up 
to that door was shot down, but Harry per- 
suaded police to let him try it. It worked. 
Harry got a dressing down from his superiors 
for risking his life and then got a cash bonus. 

He stopped at nothing when working what 
he thought was a good story and he could 
cavalierly overlook something that didn't 
interest him. And he would fight with 
everybody up to a publisher for a story, his 
own and that of others, that he believed in. 
He held with a famous Chicago editor who 
wrote, “The duty of a newspaper is to print 
the truth and raise hell.“ As with every- 
thing else about his life, Harry derived his 
whole philosophy from newspapering. He 
hated civic clubs, welfare organizations and 
the people who in the business are called 
sacred cows, for he held they were the ruina- 
tion of newspapering. People and animals, 
argued Harry, make news. 

“If it doesn’t bleed, it isn't news,” he 
would declare. “Men and women can bleed. 
Cows and dogs can bleed. But chambers 
of commerce, community chests, blood 
banks and programs can't bleed. They aren't 
news to anybody except those promoting 
them.” 

He worked for a time for the Omaha 
World-Herald before coming to Texas, and he 
spent a short time with the Denver Post 
when Fred Bonfils was still running it. But 
he found his niche in the early Twenties 
when he joined the Houston Press, a Scripps- 
Howard afternoon paper that had been 
founded by Marcellus E. Foster. Foster and 

McCormick apparently had an im- 
mediate meeting of mind and spirit. Foster 
was one of the two household gods that 
McCormick recognized. Harry named his 
son after Mefo, as Foster was known during 
his heydey in Texas. Harry's other idol was 
Clarence Darrow, the famous criminal law- 
yer, whom McCormick occasionally visited 
and who may have shaped the proud Mc- 
Cormick iconoclasm which he so cherished. 

Working for Foster, McCormick also dis- 
covered the Texas Prison System, the news 
beat that he was to work all his life even 
after he had been assigned other chores. It 
was said that for some years the prison 
grapevine passed over his desk at the Press. 
During those years, he accomplished a num- 
ber of astounding news beats. 

Once he visited Raymond Hamilton, the 
old West Dallas running mate of Clyde Bar- 
row and Bonnie Parker, in the Huntsville 
death house, Hamilton was to die for killing 
a man. He told McCormick that he was 
innocent, that he would escape the death 
house and tell McCormick his side of the 
story. It seemed impossible, but Hamilton 
did break out of the death house, and he 
did e a fake kidnaping of McCormick 
to give him the interview. 

Another time, on April Fool's Day, Mc- 
Cormick received a grocer's bag with a crude 
map drawn on it showing where to find the 
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body of a man slain in the Louisiana swamps. 
Foster wouldn't let him go on that one. He 
was afraid McCormick would be killed. But 
the Press did send reporters and, despite the 
hooting of the parish sheriff, they did find 
the body of a murdered building tender from 
Retrieve Farm. Once, for a Houston County 
grand jury investigating gambling, McCor- 
mick tapped the telephone of the Houston 
chief of police and other officials, 

Most of these stories were later played up 
by national radio and teleyision. 

He came to The Dallas Morning News in 
1937 after Foster, his idol, had departed the 
press, and Harry picked up just where he had 
left off. All his life, he spent much of his 
time digging around in the prison system. 
The police beat was his first love, but he was 
more than a police reporter. For one thing, 
he was a vociferous Democrat, acquainted 
with most of the party's faithful in Texas. A 
particularly close friend was Sam Rayburn, 
the perennial Speaker of the national House 
of Representatives. Harry had many a tip 
for a big story from them. He found the big 
story wherever he could. He was in on the 
Billie Sol Estes story weeks before it became 
front page news across the nation. 

In the years right after World War II, Mc- 
Cormick also invented medical coverage as it 
is now practiced by Dallas newspapers. He 
had followed his police beat right out to the 
hospitals and got interested in what he saw, 
and this in turn led him to one of his great- 
est accomplishments. 

McCormick always had a tendency to be a 
crusader. Years ago he led a state-wide cru- 
sade which eliminated “the Bat” as an in- 
strument of punishment. While covering the 
Dallas hospitals, he discovered that hundreds 
of small children in Texas were dying of tu- 
berculosis because there was no place where 
they could be treated. McCormick had a 
low scandalizing point. He not only wrote 
about this; he went to work on his own time. 
First, he persuaded the trustees of a chari- 
table fund to use the money to open a 54-bed 
hospital on Wellborn. When, for lack of 
funds, many of the beds remained empty, he 
set out to get the money from the State. He 
wrote. He buttonholed legislators. On his 
own time, he drove 2,363 miles over the state 
to speak before boards and committtees, He 
got a TV film produced to awaken the public. 

The Dallas Tuberculosis Association hon- 
ored him with a dinner for that piece of 
work, and civic leaders praised him. Charac- 
teristically, Harry chainsmoked through this 
and squirmed in his chair. He then asserted 
stoutly that he was no do-gooder. 

“I have the hide of a rhinocerous and the 
guts of a government mule,” he declared, 
“and for the first time in my life I am 
thoroughly embarrassed. 

He was a sucker for a panhandler, provided 
nobody was looking. Nobody knows how 
many ex-convicts he helped get jobs; the 
mention of it irritated him. He was a tireless 
worker against capital punishment. It was 
easy to say that McCormick’s tough appear- 
ance concealed a tender heart, but that was 
only partly true. 

He was tough, all right. When World War 
II broke out, Harry was in his 40's. He 
couldn't be drafted. Anyhow, he had al- 
ready seen military service in World War I. 
McCormick first tried to get a reserve com- 
mission he had once held reinstated. Turned 
down he enlisted as a private. He shouldered 
a pack and marched his 20 miles with the 
youngsters, though he often had to drag him- 
self. He literally fought his way into the 
infantry officer’s school at Fort Benning, Ga., 
and got his commission a month before he 
would have been too old. Though nominally 
a public relations officer, he did enough in 
the front lines of Bouganville, and the Philip- 
pines to earn a Bronze Star and the blue 
Combat Infantryman's Badge which he al- 
Ways wore in miniature on his lapel. 

Harry claimed no church. He was not a 
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joiner, but he was a member of the Reserve 
Officers and Infantry associations. He was 
also a founder of the Dallas Press Club and 
was its first president, 

He professed to have no hobbies, but he 
read widely and constantly. He liked to play 
small-ante poker with other newspapermen, 
and he was, naturally, a plunger, a hunch 
player. He also liked to hunt and fish, 
though he seemed to spend more time worry- 
ing about the welfare of his bird dog than 
he did in the field. 

“He has tried all his life not to be a gentle- 
man,” said one of his friends, but he can't 
help it.” 


From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, Oct. 
9, 1966] 
Tre Last Is ABOUT Harry 
(By Frank X. Tolbert) 

Belmena, Texas, is a village in Milam 
County, in shaggy country running down to- 
wards the Brazos. There's a big, freshly- 
painted sign in front of the general store 
which reads: “City of Bellmena, Texas.” 

I dismounted from the Camaro and went 
in to remind the keeper of the store, Mr. 
Coy Shuffield, that his sign was misspelled, 

an extra 1“, at least according to 
the way it's spelled on the few maps that 
include Belmena. 

It turns out that Mr. Shuffield, a wonder- 
ful and very individualistic personality, isn't 
inhibited by spelling rules, and, in fact, coins 
words. For sample, there is a sign over 
the counter which reads: “No Profangue.“ 
This obviously means no profane language. 

“It’s not so much the spelling as getting 
across your meaning,” said Mr. Shuffield. “I 
wouldn't have bothered about that City of 
Bellmena sign, only I was always being pest- 
ered by strangers who stopped at the store 
and asked me: "Where in the heck am I at?’ 
Now these lost strangers, and there seem to 
be a lot of them, can just read my sign.” 

When leaving Belmena Friday morning I 
heard over WFAA-radio that Harry McCor- 
mick, the Dallas News“ magnificent old crime 
reporter, had died. The last time I talked 
with Harry he gave me some orders: 

“Timber Line,” he said, “I know that when 
I've gone and can’t defend myself you and 
Croo-may (Paul Crume) will write a bunch 
of sentimental junk about me. The old 
cliches about the tough-acting fellow with 
the heart of gold. Do mea favor, Promise 
me this: if you've got to write about me put 
it on the end of one of those columns you 
do about oddball towns that no one ever 
heard about. If it weren't for the signs no 
one would believe you. And I think you 
paint the signs.” 

So I'm keeping my promise to Hearthstone. 
That's what I called him, in honor of the 
detective on a corny old radio serial called 
“Hearthstone of the Death Squad.” Harry 
called me by various titles, some unprintable. 
One of them was Timber Line, because I'm 
nearly 6 feet, 2 inches in altitude and have 
almost as high a hairline. (I think George 
White actually coined that Timber Line nick- 
name but Harry loved it.) 

Hearthstone also gave me these instruc- 
tions: “Don't write about my good deeds. 
Mention some of those jokes I pulled on you.” 

Mr. McCormick did pull a few pranks with 
Timber Line as the victim. For instance, he 
had the renowned professional practical 
joker, Jim Moran, really work on me. Jim 
gave me a foul-smelling jar of goo which he 
claimed would grow hair on my head if ap- 
plied every night. The odor of the stuff was 
almost unbearable but I put it on every night 
for a month. And then I learned it was just 
a hoax. Bing Crosby was another victim, 
I understand, 

McCormick was driving a small foreign car 
at the time. In revenge I deputized some 
policemen to lift the little auto up on the 
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sidewalk near the City Hall and give Mc- 
Cormick a ticket for parking on the sidewalk. 

Harry finally had to get rid of the foreign 
car because the cops kept on pulling that 
ticket-for-parking-on-the-sidewalk gag. 

Mr. McCormick honestly hated to be 
praised for his thousands of golden deeds. 
The late Lynn Landrum, the Dalias News 
great “columnator,” once told Harry: “You 
pretend to be an evil old man yet actually 
you are an almost Christ-like person. I 
know some fellows with collars turned 
around who've not done one-tenth as much 
good as you've done.” 

Heartstone was greviously insulted. 

Convicts and ex-cons loved him. They 
wrote letters to him and he wrote back, un- 
derstandingly, and tried to attend to their 
problems. Dr. George Beto, director of the 
Texas Prison System, told me Saturday: The 
men in the Walls are sending flowers.in spite 
of Harry’s instructions for no flowers. The 
men at Wynne prison farm are raising a big 
pot for the cancer fund. Harry was one of 
the most admirable men I’ve ever known. 
He wasn't just a headline hunter. He'd keep 
your confidence. I liked the guy.” 

I'm crying, Hearthstone. There are tears 
on my typewriter keys. I know this essay 
doesn't do you justice. But I can't write any 
more, 

[From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, 

Oct. 8, 1966] 
Harney McCormick 

His colleagues at The News revered Harry 
McCormick as a reporter, a wit, and as a man 
who gave everything to the profession of 
gathering and writing news. His death re- 
moves one whose mannerisms and lovable 
nature lightened the day; merely to be 
around him was a pleasure. 

He was a great reporter—a reporter he was 
born, and a reporter he died. He dug for 
the facts, he never watched the clock. Sun- 
days or holidays, he wanted to be where the 
action was, and when the action was 
over he wanted to be at his typewriter pre- 
Paring a complete account for next morn- 
ing’s readers. 

Crime news was his specialty. He loved 
this field of reporting because he had deep 
compassion for people in trouble. It Is cus- 
tomary, in an editorial marking the end of 
one we know and love, to say we all shall miss 
him. Harry MoCormick’s death is more. 
His loss to us on this newspaper is very, very 
personal. 


Incitement to War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN W. DYAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. DYAL, Mr. Speaker, I desire the 
attention of the membership of the House 
of Representatives be brought to the 
excellent editorial in the Washington 
Post of October 14, 1966: 

INCITEMENT TO WAR 

Israel's call for an urgent meeting of the 
Security Council today focuses attention on 
& very dangerous situation with Syria, The 
Israeli government charges that Syria has 
been sabotage groups that have 
been infiltrating through Jordan to carry 
Out murder and terrorism. This is alarm- 
ingly similar to the problem with Egyptian 
fedayeen gangs before Israel's Sinai campaign 
& decade ago. 

What makes the situation more worrisome 
is the bluster of the Soviet Union in cham- 
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pioning the far-leftist regime in Syria. The 
Syrian government is weak and evidently 
feels the need of a foreign distraction; thus 
it has picked a fight in which it hopes to 
involve other Arab countries. For the Soviet 
Union to abet this kind of meddling is mis- 
chievous in the extreme, 

Irrespective of the particular charges and 
counter-charges, the basic tension arises be- 
cause Syria will not let Israel alone. Despite 
the long drawn-out water dispute, Israel has 
had no recent quarrel with her neighbors; 
and it is sad that Syrian militance seems to 
be dragging Jordan into the fray. Wise Arab 
leaders ought to understand that this kind of 
artificial incitement of passions can only 
damage important domestic tasks, Israel 
has taken the proper course in referring the 
conflict to the Security Council. If the 
Council cannot halt the provocations or is 
prevented from acting, Israel cannot be 
blamed for defending herself. 


What Is a Policeman? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, are we 
as a nation doing enough for our police- 
men? I think not and am hopeful that 
we can make some great strides in the 
future which will improve the lot of the 
policeman and—in doing so—help our- 
selves. 

On August 26, 1966, I joined with other 
Members of Congress who are concerned 
with the plight of the policeman and in- 
troduced H.R. 17373. Under this bill the 
wife and children of local law-enforce- 
ment officers killed while in the pursuit 
of a Federal violator would be eligible for 
compensation. 

What this bill would do is take a very 
small step in the right direction—the 
direction of facing up to our responsi- 
bility to law-enforcement officers and 
also to say thank you for a job well done. 
The bill would provide an income for the 
families of the deceased officers for 8 
years. The U.S. Attorney General would 
determine the eligibility of a family and 
they in turn would receive up to $250 per 
month per family. 

In the United States more than 300 
policemen have been killed in the line 
of duty since 1960. Surely this should 
shock us into doing something more for 
the law-enforcement officers of America 
whose jobs haye become increasingly 
more difficult through a series of court 
decisions, and a general attitude among 
the public to neglect its own responsibil- 
ities in working for the bettermen of 
policemen throughout the country. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I am includ- 
ing in the Recorp my thoughts on the 
policeman of today. 

WHAT IS A POLICEMAN? 


The policeman is the rare working- 
man who may be asked to save a life, 
take a life, or give his own in the course 
of duty. He is the heroic defender of 
our public safety, a man sworn to main- 
tain—impartially, objectively, and equal- 
ly—the law and order without which 
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there can be no peace, freedom, or rights 
for anyone. 

He is a nice kind of guy, who likes 
people, who wants to help people. That 
is why he is a policeman. But he is un- 
derpaid and overworked on a job that 
requires long hours, irregular schedules, 
night work, holiday work, paperwork, the 
adaptability of a chameleon, the courage 
of a lion, the temper of a lamb, the for- 
bearance of a Job, and the virtues of a 
Boy Scout. 

His public image lies somewhere be- 
tween devil and saint, a symbol of au- 
thority always does. He is devoted to 
the protection of his fellow citizens, but 
he does not expect much. He has come 
to accept the idea that he may receive 
at best—a degree of toleration from his 
community and—at worst—vilification, 
that is, until someone needs help. 

He does not make the laws, he upholds 
them. But he must have the mind of 
a orhi m koinean y of a social 
worker, an: e prudence of a judge. He 
is asked to make split-second decisions 
and always be right. He must be able 
to balance the protection of society 
against the rights of the individual. He 
must be courteous, polite, well man- 
nered, even tempered, and never show 
fear, even in the worst of circumstances. 
He must contend with complicating so- 
ciological, economic, and civic factors, 
not to mention growing legal complexi- 
wie =r possibly, ulcers, 

e course of a day, he may 

lost child, make an artes, direct frame, 
investigate an accident, guide a confused 
tourist, deliver a baby, obtain a confes- 
sion, mediate a marital dispute, quell a 
riot, issue a parking ticket, take part in 
a gun battle or a battle of wits, umpire a 
baseball game for the kids on the block, 
rescue a cat, or fill out papers. For one 
traffic violation, he may fill in a sum- 
mons, two stubs, a form for the State, an 
affidavit, a summons card, plus entries 
in his own book. Or he may be required 
unas law to enforce the unenforce- 
able. 

A policeman's eyes will light up at Ht- 
tle things, a little cooperation, a little 
compliance, a little understanding, a lit- 
tle thank you, or a little hint that his 
community does think of him as a vital, 
dedicated partner in its efforts to stem 
the almost overwhelming increase in 
crime. He does not like to be cast in the 
role of member in an occupying army. 

And through it all, he must remember 
a massive volume of rules and proce- 
dures. Yet, when confronted by an es- 
caping criminal, the carefully circum- 
scribed policeman is suddenly all on his 
own. 

The average policeman does not con- 
form to the popular stereotype of a 
tough, hardbitten cop. He is, instead, a 
decent, kindly man intent on doing his 
job, a job he endows with marked social 
service values. He is typically energetic, 
enterprising and outspoken. He is out- 
going, socially skilled and enjoys the 
company of others. He does not dwell on 
personal weaknesses. He is intensely 
loyal to his fellow workers and his de- 
partment and is deeply concerned with 
its reputation. Somehow, he even re- 
Mains optimistic performing what is 
often a thankless, unpleasant, danger- 


~ 
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ous, unpopular job. He really is a man a 
little boy can look up to. 

The policeman of today is far different 
from many of his early predecessors. He 
is better educated and better trained. 
He is determined to make law enforce- 
ment his career and to make his career 
into a profession. 

Self-improvement is the mark of pro- 
fessionalism. So is self-discipline. He 
recognizes the importance of both. But 
in many ways he still stands on the 
frontiers. 

He stands, often lonely, on the fron- 
tiers of the race-relations problem in 
America. Neither Marshal Dillon nor 
Wyatt Earp ever faced a challenge so 
threatening, so ominous, or so explosive. 
He must maintain public order by every 
legal means. But he must have the 
diplomacy of a Ben Franklin and the 
psychiatry of a Alfred Adler. A race 
riot can start from a traffic incident and 
has. But his tolerance and skill can 
stretch only as far as the laws which 
society gives him to defend. Good laws 
make good policemen. 

The policeman is harassed and harass- 
ing, but who else would you turn to if 
danger stood behind your door. Who 
else is so dedicated to your safety. Who 
else will risk his life daily to protect you. 

There is no sight quite as welcome as 
you cross, in darkness, a silent street, 
than that blue uniform and shiny but- 
tons standing tall. And when you are 
hurrying home from a busy day, tense 
and tired, what can give you more relief, 
more joy, than when, from that stern, 
commanding face outside the window, 
you hear those magic words, “OK, this 
FFC 

et.” 


Dr. George W. Calver Retires- 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 12, 1966 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I welcome 
the opportunity to join with my collea- 
gues in paying tribute to a very fine and 
outstanding gentleman, our distinguished 
congressional physician, Dr. George W. 
Calver. His many years of unfailing 
dedication to our health, his good spirits 
and good will, have earned him the warm 
friendship and affection of the entire 
Congress. He has indeed been a good 
friend to every Congressman who has 
served since Dr. Calver assumed his re- 
sponsibilities at the Capitol. 

Dr. Calver has been the “Doctor in 
the House” since 1928, when his base of 
operations was the Democratic cloak 
room. 

Although we will no longer have the 
cherished services of Dr. Calver, we can 
be grateful that he is leaving us as monu- 
ments of his efforts a fine staff of young 
doctors and assistants, and greatly im- 
proved facilities to help maintain our 
health. 
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I have been proud to consider myself 
a friend and a colleague of Dr. Calver 
and wish to express my personal best 
wishes to both him and Mrs. Calver and 
pray that they have good health, happi- 
ness, and good fortune in abundant 
measure in the years ahead. 


McNamara’s Bodyguard? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, early 
in 1862, Abraham Lincoln went out to 
look at the Union Army. Looking on the 
huge body of men, he turned to news 
reporters with him and asked: 

Do you know what that is? 


Thinking Lincoln must be wandering 
in his mind, one correspondent replied: 

Mr. President, you know that’s the Army 
of the Potomac. 

No it isn't 

Answered Mr. Lincoln— 
That's McClellan’s bodyguard. 


The Secretary of Defense has just 
visited our Army in Vietnam, bigger than 
any force brought together at any one 
time against the Japanese Empire with 
its big air force and naval power, and 
said that military operations had “pro- 
gressed very satisfactorily” and that “the 
rate of progress exceeded our expecta- 
tions.” He indicated that there was no 
likelihood of an escalation of the air 
war over North Vietnam, least of all at- 
tacks on industrial and other targets 
now banned to American flyers. He 
added that he had seen nothing that 
seemed to indicate a need for any change 
in “the rate, type, and tempo” of mili- 
tary operations or any change “in the 
rate of deployment of U.S. forces in the 
months ahead.” 

It is a good question: Is this vast Army 
used strictly for the defensive just 
“McNamara’s Bodyguard”? 

In this connection, I put in the Recorp 
an article by Ted Sell, published in the 
Los Angeles Times of October 9, entitled 
“Critics Await Report From McNamara’s 
Trip,” and subtitled “Statements from 
Earlier Vietnam Visits Produced Waves 
of Unwarranted Optimism,” and also an 
article from the New York Times of Oc- 
tober 14: š 
From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, Oct. 9, 

1966] 

Crrrics Awatr REPORT From McNamara’s 
Tarp—STATEMENTS FROM EARLIER VIETNAM 
Vistrs PRODUCED WAVES OF UNWARRANTED 
OPTIMISM 

(By Ted Sell) 

WasHIncton.—With Defense Secretary 
Robert S. McNamara’s eighth trip to Vietnam 
now in process, critics will be waiting to 
pounce on whatever public report he makes 
on the outlook there, 

Statements associated with his seven earlier 
visits have, on occasion, come back to haunt 
the administration. 
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McNamara has been stung by partisan res- 
urrection of his earlier reports. Earlier this 
year he presented a lengthy recapitulation of 
his public statements on Vietnam to refute 
opposition charges that he had consistently 
misjudged the situation there, 

The recapitulation shows that the defense 
secretary has repeatedly warned that the 
Vietnam conflict threatened to be a long 
and difficult struggle, with intricate interre- 
lationships between military, political, eco- 
nomic and social aspects. 

UNWARRANTED OPTIMISM 

But the fact remains that McNamara has 
issued reports which created waves of public 
optimism which later proved unwarranted. 

The fault may not have been MeNamara's. 
His usually concise reports on the outlook 
have normally been hinged to continuation 
of a present course. 

Unfortunately, events in Vietnam have 
had a way of overwhelming any static situa- 
tion. No sooner would McNamara return 
from Vietnam than some vital element in the 
situation he described would change—the 
rate of Viet Cong activity, political leader- 
ship in Saigon, level of Hanoi support for 
guerrillas. 

McNamara's optimism would be remem- 
bered, but not the fact that it was linked to 
a situation which had changed. At least, 
this is the way McNamara’s supporters ex- 
plain the inconsistencies. 

Thus these highlights of McNamara's seven 
earlier trips: 

April 30-May 12, 1962: McNamara made 
his first visit to South Vietnam 15 months 
after becoming defense secretary. About 
8,000 U.S. soldiers were in Vietnam as ad- 
visors to Vietnamese units and in logistics 
support units. 

Communist Viet Cong strength was esti- 
mated at about 65,000. Many guerrillas were 
equipped with home-made weapons, includ- 
ing spears and crossbows, 

McNamara met with President Ngo Dinh 
Diem and reported he was “tremendously en- 
couraged” by developments in Vietnam. He 
said there were no reasons for a large-scale 
increase in U.S. military aid. 

The defense secretary told newsmen, 
“There is no plan for introducing (Ameri- 
can) combat forces in Vietnam.” 


MARTIAL LAW CALLED 


Sept. 23-Oct. 2, 1963: It was another 15 
months before the next flying visit. Presi- 
dent Diem, still in power, had declared mar- 
tial law to suppress Buddhist demonstra- 
tions. Viet Cong strength had grown to 
more than 80,000 but the guerrillas were still 
equipped largely with French or captured 
U.S. equipment and home-made weapons. 

About 16,000 U.S. troops were in the coun- 
try. The polite fiction was maintained that 
they were there as advisers, but American 
helicopters were plainly in a shooting war 
and it was obvious that U.S. pilots in fixed- 
wing craft were doing the fighting, not Viet- 
namese copilots who accompanied them. 

After studying the situation, McNamara 
returned. The White House subsequently 
announced it would withdraw 1,000 Ameri- 
can soldiers immediately and expected to 
withdraw the rest by the end of 1965. 

Dec. 18-21, 1963: On his third trip, Mc- 
Namara met with Maj. Gen. Duong Van 
Minh, head of a military triumvirate which 
overthrew and killed Diem on Nov. 1. The 
U.S. defense chief said he was ‘optimistic as 
to the progress that can be made in the com- 
ing year.” 

Viet Cong strength approached 92,000. 
U.S. forces numbered about 16,500, of which 
1,000 were still scheduled for departure. 

Six weeks after McNamara’s visit, the tri- 
umvirate was ousted in a military coup. 

March 6-13, 1964: By MeNamara's fourth 
visit, the administration revealed it had 
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abandoned plans to withdraw all U.S. troops 
by the end of 1965. 


KHANH PRAISED 


The defense secretary lauded Maj. Gen. 
Nguyen Khanh, the 37-year-old new Viet- 
namese leader, for “leadership and military 
ability,” and said Khanh had the support 
of President Johnson and “our whole gov- 
ernment.” 

U.S. strength had dipped to 15,500. Viet 
Cong strength was more than 100,000. 

May 11-14. 1964: Khanh’s government 
Was having troubles and MeNamara's fifth 
visit came 60 days after the fourth trip. 

McNamara admitted, it might be neces- 
sary to send “certain additional U.S. per- 
sonnel" to Vietnam to help train the govern- 
ment army which was to be expanded. 

But, the defense chief said, “reliance on 
Military pressure upon the North (North 
Vietnam)" would not be a “proper response“ 
to Viet Cong tactics, 

U.S. strength was above 16,000 again and 
Viet Cong strength was climbing toward a 
year-end figure of 126,000. 

July 14-21, 1965: “Proper response” or 
- not, by the time of McNamara’s sixth visit 
U.S. planes were daily attacking Commu- 
nist North Vietnam. U.S. ground troops 
were in combat. McNamara had a new 
leader to meet—Air Marshal Nguyen Cao 
Ky, who deposed Khanh in February. 

There was little optimism this time. 
McNamara said the “overall situation con- 
tinues to be serious.” 

He conceded “deterioration” since his last 
visit, 

There were 72,000 American servicemen in 
Vietnam. Intelligence officers set Commu- 
nist numbers at 187,000. McNamara refused 
to comment on reports that US. strength 
would go to 179,000. 

CHANGE IN TONE 

Nov. 28-30, 1965: There were 166,000 
American servicemen to greet McNamara 
when he arrived in Vietnam on his seventh 
visit and the figure was to grow to 181,390 
by year’s end. 

There were 237,000 Communist enemies. 

A note of optimism returned. McNamara 
reported, We have stopped losing the war.” 

Unconfirmed reports indicated McNamara 
Was asked by U.S. commanders to boost US. 
Strength to 350,000 to 400,000 men and to 
Send another one or two divisions to the 
central highlands to reinforce the Ist Cav- 
alry division there. 

Oct. 8-14. 1966: As McNamara undertakes 
his eighth visit, American forces number 
more than 320,000 with another 60,000 
Slated for assignment by early 1967. Two 
new divisions—the 4th and 25th Infantry— 
have joined the Ist Cavalry in the high- 


And the Communist strength is reported 
At 283,000. 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 14, 1966] 


McNamara Dounrs Faster Troop RiszE—As- 
SERTS He Saw NOTHING IN VIETNAM REQUIR- 


ING Ir 
(By Charles Mohr) 

Satcon, Sours Verna, October 13.—Sec- 
retary of Defense Robert S. McNamara said 
today that nothing he had seen in a four-day 
visit to South Vietnam indicated there was a 
requirement for a faster rate of deployment 
Of United States troops to this country. 

The statement did not appear to mean that 
there would be no further increase in the 
Present troop strength of 320,000 men, but 
rather that Mr. McNamara wanted to dis- 
Count speculation on a sudden increase in 
the rate of build-up. 

Mr. McNamara left Saigon for Washington 
this evening after four days of conferences 
and field trips. ‘ 

Some usually reliable sources said that 
during his briefings here he heard requests 
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from military officers for an Increase of troop 
strength to a level of about 475,000 by some- 
time next year. 

AGREEMENT IN PRINCIPLE 


These same sources added that Washing- 
ton had already approved in principle an 
increase to the 400,000 level, although it was 
now very unlikely that this level could be 
reached by the end of this year, as originally 
hoped by military officers. 

If this is true, the main question before 
the Administration is whether to add 75,000 
men to the 400,000. But beyond that there 
are long-range planning estimates by the 
military that speak of as many as 600,000 
men by 1968 and that will require Adminis- 
tration attention, sources declared. 

Mr. McNamara made a generally optimistic 
appraisal of the situation in South Vietnam 
during a brief news conference before his de- 
parture. He said that military operations 
had “progressed satisfactorily” in the 
last year and that the rate of progress ex- 
ceeded our expectations.” 

He also declared that progress on the eco- 
nomic front was “likewise more than we 
would have forecast a year ago” and asserted 
that Inflation in South Vietnam had been 
“stemmed” by currency devaluation. 

Mr. McNamara did say, however, that the 
risk of inflation was a “limiting factor“ in 
planning for increased American troop com- 
mitments and other aid. He added that “we 
must be sure” that the number of troops sent 
to Vietnam is one that “can be properly 
absorbed” in the economy. 

STATUS OF RURAL PACIFICATION 


Mr. McNamara was less optimistic about 
the vital rural pacification program meant to 
bring presently hostile sections of the rural 
population under Government influence. 

He said that the concepts of the pacifica- 
tion plan were sound and that the South 
Vietnamese leadership of the program was 
“vigorous” and able, but that “progress is 
very slow indeed.” 

“This is one area which requires vigorous 
action during the next year,” he added. 

Some informed sources Indicated there was 
no likelihood that an escalation of the air 
war over North Vietnam would take place, 
especially attacks on industrial and other 
targets now prohibited to American filers. 

These sources said that it was felt the 
United States must avold any extension of 
the war that It could prevent and that the 
United States ran a risk of such extension of 
fighting if the bombing policy was extended 
to more sensitive targets. 

The Secretary of Defense said he “saw 
nothing” that convinced him there was a 
need for change in “the rate, type and tempo” 
of military operations in the time ahead. 

Similarly, he said that nothing he had 
seen seemed to “require a change in the rate 
of deployment of United States forces in the 
months ahead.” 

SPECULATION IS DISCOUNTED 


Informed sources asserted later that the 
Secretary did not feel there was any basis 
for speculation that the Nov. 8 Congressional 
election would be followed by a sudden in- 
crease In troop commitments. 

The whole question of troop build-up was 
not publicly clarified during Mr. McNamara’s 
visit. The United States Administration has 
always avolded giving public notice of its 
intentions and has generally sent troops here 
somewhat behind the schedule desired by 
military leaders. 

It is clear by now that the Administration 
prefers not to announce approval of large 
increases—even if approval has been given in 
principle—and prefers merely to allow the 
troops to arrive more or less unannounced in 
relatively small increments. 

In his news conference Mr. McNamara sald 
that enemy casualties, “destruction” of the 
foe's military units and falling enemy morale 
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were all “greater than we anticipated” dur- 
ing the last year. 

Some informed sources said that the Amer- 
ican Administration believed that the heavy 
North Vietnamese Army pressure of infiltra- 
tion through the demilitarized zone could be 
contained, although massive firepower would 
be needed to help do the job. 

At the same time, the sources stated, it 
was considered very desirable to have the 
International Control Commission once again 
perform its inspection functions to discour- 
age violations of the buffer zone. The com- 
mission is made up of representatives of 
India, Canada and Poland, 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 5, 1966 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp my October news- 
letter and opinion poll results, as follows: 

WASHINGTON Report, OCTOBER 19066 
(By Congressman WruLam E. MINSHALL, 23d 
District, Ohio) 

Heading for the last round-up in a stam- 
pede of major bills, the 89th Congress hope- 
fully will adjourn no later than October 22, 
Days are growing longer on Capitol Hill as 
the leadership attempts to clear the crowded 
legislative calendar. During one recent 
week, bells summoned House members 24 
times to answer record votes and quorum 
calls, exactly the same number of rolls as 
were called during the entire months of Jan- 
uary and February. 

As this newsletter is written, the pace is 
increasing in both House and Senate, with 
scores of important measures still awaiting 
final Congressional action. Among them are 
funds for the Departments of State, Justice 
and Commerce, military construction, public 
works, the Demonstration Cities Act, foreign 
aid, Economic Opportunity Act amendments, 
and aid to elementary, secondary and higher 
education. 

Later this month I am looking forward to 
meeting personally with constituents, Dur- 
ing the week of October 24, the Minshall 
Traveling Office will make the rounds of the 
23rd District, including the new Cleveland 
Wards 1 and 4. Notices of dates and loca- 
tions of the meetings are being mailed to 
the homes of all registered voters in the dis- 
trict, 

The annual Final Report, covering high- 
lights of the Congress and including the 
Minshall voting record on key issues, will be 
available on request from either my Cleveland 
or Washington offices within the next several 
weeks, 

Results of the Minshall opinion poll, which 
was sent in September to the home of every 
registered Independent, Republican and 
Democratic voter in the 23rd District, 130,000 
in all, appear on the reverse side of this 
newsletter. More than 16,000 polls have 
been returned and I have sent copies of the 
results to the President, the Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretary of State and other key 
government officials, I also have discussed 
them with the leadership of both political 
parties in the House of Representatives. 

Looking Ahead: The U.S, Civil Service 
Commission has announced examination 
dates for office and science assistant positions 
for Summer, 1967. Young people interested 
in Grades 1-4 temporary government jobs 
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during school vacations next year may ob- 
tain Application Form 5000-AB at any post 
office or from the Civil Service Commission 
in Cleveland. Applications must be received 
by Civil Service by October 21 to be eligible 
for the November 26 examination; by Decem- 
ber 9 for the January 7 examination, and by 
January 9 for the February 4 examination. 
Anti-riot legislation came up for two days 
of hearings before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee last week, Approved overwhelmingly 
by the House as an amendment to the now- 
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dead Civil Rights Act of 1966, the measure 
was re-introduced as a separate bill. I ap- 
peared in behalf of my H.R. 17728, which 
calls for strong penalties for persons cross- 
ing state borders to incite riots. Adminis- 
tration disapproval of such legislation 
stalled hearings until closing days of this 
session, thus postponing action until new 
measures are introduced and reviewed by 
the 90th Congress which meets in January. 

Did You Know. . The US. Army is 
procuring nearly three times as many air- 


Results of Minshall opinion poll, Oclober 1966 


Un percent] 
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craft as the Air Force, Navy and Marine 
Corps combined. Figures released by my 
Defense Appropriations Subcommittee show 
that helicopters make up the bulk of the 
Army order. 

Green thumb? Then you'll enjoy the gov- 
ernment bulletin just off the press, Growing 
Flowering Perennials, yours without charge 
from my Washington office while my allot- 
ment lasts. 

The poll results are as follows: 


1, Do think the United States is making progress toward victory). 
aat Wis Shao ete 


VIETNAM 


most nearly expresses your point of view? (Check only one.); 


(a) Continue presen: y. 
b) Withdraw all U.S. forces immediately. 


3. D hy — 

o you favor a stron; 
4. Should US. tisana De pr 
5. What form of Selective 


7. Are stronger civil rights laws needed? 


8, Should there be a strong Federal antiriot lun 
9, you has been effective to date?_. 
10. To combat inflation, should the Federal Government— 


think the war on povert 
(a) Increase personal income taxes. 


Increase 
e) Initiate price controls 
3 Reduce F 
0 


eral domestic spending. 
Reduce military d 
11, Do you favor laws to 


12. 
13. Isa 


8 Federal spending... 


(©) Moral decline 
President Johnson 


A Small Note 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. MACKAY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article: 
From the Atlanta Journal and Constitution, 

Oct. 2, 1966] 
A SMALL NoTE 


A small but warm and human note has 
been added to U.S.-Dominican Republic re- 
lations. About a year and a half ago this 
country led in sending military forces there 
and stopping a Communist seizure of power. 

Because of this action the Dominicans 
now have a fairly representative government. 
The last of the American troops left recently 
without incident, 

Prior to their departure a Dominican 
mother was writing President Johnson ask- 
ing help for her son. He was suffering a 
heart ailment. The child was brought to 
this country for an operation and returned 
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to Santiago fully recovered, courtesy of 
American individuals and their government. 

It was a small thing for a nation of this 
size to do but a very natural one. It was 
carried out with the same interest in hu- 
manity as the intervention to save the 
Dominican Republic. 


Inflation Doesn’t Come From the Farms 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the Grain 
Terminal Association Daily Radio 
Roundup of October 11, 1966, presented 
much-needed insight into the charges 
circulating the country to the effect that 
farm prices are the leading cause of in- 
fiation. Unfortunately, the charges are 
not new. They have been uttered by 
administration officials all year and have 


et nne 


been picked up by several misunder- 
standing columnists. 

With permission granted, I will insert 
the transcript of the GTA broadcast at 
this time for the information of my col- 
leagues and the enlightenment of these 
consumer-oriented writers: 

GTA DK RADIO ROUNDUP 
(Prepared by the GTA Public Relations 

Department, St. Paul, Minn., Tuesday, 

October 11, 1956) 

Considerable pressure is being exerted on 
a nationwide basis to make farm prices 
lower. Inasmuch as farm prices are made in 
Washington, that’s where most of the pres- 
sure is being applied. 

Accusing fingers are being pointed at farm 
prices as the biggest single cause of the 
present rather modest inflation. That sim- 
ply is not true, as you know. The terribie 
inflation has been in interest rates—the cost 
of money—which M. W. Thatcher terms 
the “barricade of money.” This has pushed 
up the cost of everything to everybody. 

Nevertheless, the charges against farm 
prices are made, despite the fact that they 
are at only 80 percent of parity. Many of 
these charges are the result of ignorance of 
the facts, but some surely are deliberate. 
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One example we ran into recently looks 
like the writer just doesn't understand. It 
is in a syndicated column from Washington. 

The writer ts discussing measures that 
could be taken to hold down inflation. He 
says that one requirement is a tax increase 
almed at sucking up individual, and espe- 
cially corporate, purchasing power, and 
there seems to be general agreement on that 
step. 

But then this columnist says that a sec- 
ond step is the breaking of bottlenecks that 
create artificial shortages used to bid up 
prices." 

And here's where the columnist slips a cog, 
because he goes on to say: 

“For example, in the case of food, the big- 
gest source of recent inflationary pressure, 
a rapid increase of supplies can be achieved 
by opening up to production the nearly 60 
million acres now held fallow under govern- 
ment programs.” 

In other words, this fellow is advocating 
that farmers produce surpluses to drive farm 
Prices back down to near-disaster levels 50 
Tood prices to consumers will go down. 

That's his idea. It is very illogical but 
farmers should be aware that such pressures 
are being exerted. Many people do not real- 
ize that food prices have gone up even as 
farm prices haye gone down. That is simple 
historical and statistical fact. So, those who 
believe that lowering farm prices would 
lower food prices are wandering off on some 
endless economic detour. The correlation 
between farm and food prices is indeed very 


y. 

Meanwhile, the world's need for more food 
is so strong that economists and others gen- 
erally agree all U.S. farm land will probably 
be in use within a few years. But it cannot 
be done overnight without serious damage 
to agriculture and economy in general. Even 
now, because of the lack of adequate price 
protection, many farmers are not planning 
to plant all the extra acres called for by 
Uncle Sam in 1967. 

Price is the all-important consideration 
farmers must face. We notice a recent gov- 
ernment report that reveala the average 
family farmer has almost $66,000 tied up in 
land. machinery, buildings, Inventory, and 
miscellaneous equipment. That's just aver- 
age. That's a good-sized investment. It 
emphasizes the necessity for strong farm 
Prices and adequate net farm incomes. 

No, inflation doesn't come from the farms. 
Farm prices haven't even caught up with 
Other prices. Those who are looking for a 
goat to blame for inflation won't find it in 
the countryside. 


Tribute to Dr. George W. Calver 


SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 12, 1966 


Mr. MAHON. - Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend Dr. George W. Calver, our long- 
time distinguished physician in the Capi- 
tol, has retired, but pleasant memories 
of him and his good work will long 
remain. ; 

It has been my privilege and pleasure 
to have known Dr. Calver throughout my 
service here, 

Mrs. Mahon and I will continue to 
treasure our friendship with Dr. Calver 
and his charming wife. We hope they 
will have a long and pleasant future of 
relaxation and enjoyment. 
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We all hope and feel certain that Dr. 
Calver will carry with him a great deal 
of personal satisfaction derived from the 
knowledge that he has been of so much 
help to so many people for so many years. 

He knows more about lawmakers than 
lawmakers know about themselves. I 
join in the salute to Dr. Calver. 


Prefab Public Housing Project Built in 
Miami 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
greatly accustomed, with pleasure, to re- 
port to the House of Representatives on 
“firsts” in my area of Florida. Today I 
am pleased to report on a most interest- 
ing development in the field of public 
housing. 

This summer, under a contract with 
the Miami Housing Authority, Interna- 
tional Builders of Florida, Inc., com- 
pleted, in a short time, the first public 
housing development built with pre- 
fabricated concrete walls and structural 
components. Prefabrication of the 
needed elements was done by Stresscon 
International in Miami, a division of 
Maule Industries. The project, Which 
consists of 144 units in 20 two-story 
buildings, is scheduled to serve as a re- 
location resource for some 750 persons 
displaced by Miami highway and urban 
renewal programs. 

This new building technique has the 
advantages of faster construction, ease 
of maintenance and variety of design. 
Once the slab has been poured and the 
wall panels delivered to the site, the 
building shells can be erected in 2 days. 
The exposed aggregate textured con- 
crete exterior walls contribute to the ease 
of maintenance and eliminate the need 
for paint. Due to varying the arrange- 
ment of wall panels, window openings, 
balconies and other precast compo- 
nents, the spice of life is maintained 
throughout the entire project. 

Although the cost may. be slightly 
higher, it is estimated that the additional 
costs will be more than offset by decrease 
in maintenance expenses over the years. 

Mr. Speaker, this and similar programs 
carried on by the Miami Housing Au- 
thority under the able leadership of its 
executive director, Mr. Haley Sofge, and 
its development director, Irbye Giddens, 
are not the product of need only. Such 
projects require leadership and coordi- 
nation of efforts, as well as the support 
of the community. 

The Housing Authority of the city of 
Miami, Fla., continues with this project 
to display the leadership and initiative 
of the outstanding men who make up 
the authority. Authority members are: 
Martin Fine, chairman, J. Mark Stan- 
ley, Jr., vice chairman, Charles B. Rad- 
ley, Edward T. Stephenson and Rey. 
James R. Copeland. 
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The September 1966 issue of the Jour- 
nal of Housing carried both a description 
of the project I have referred to and a 
summary of Greater Miami's response to 
the great need for public housing: 
Hovsinc—Puius: THAT'S MYaAMI RELOCATION 

NEED 


The Miami housing authority's executive 
director, Haley Sofge, made the headlines 
early this summer with a message on reloca- 
tion that he sent to the manager of Metro- 
politan Dade County (which covers Miami) 
and to a full roster of community service 
agencies and officials. As the fall season 
opened, he was beginning to see action. 

Mr. Sofge's message was that the housing 
authority—if unaided by other community 
agencies—was not going to be able to do its 
Share of meeting the mounting relocation 
needs of the community: needs brought on 
by growing expressway, renewal, and ho: 
code enforcement programs. He said that as 
these programs displace more and more of 
the city’s “disadvantaged” families, both im- 
mediate and long-term problems face the 
authority in providing housing for such fam- 
ilies, problems that could thwart the city's 
hope for community improvement. 

Mr. Sofge wrote: “We... feel it neces- 
sary to bring into focus the community's 
responsibility toward sharing these problems 
2 helping to effect their eventual solu- 

828 

“Hundreds of families concentrated in a 
small area and ‘invisible’ over the years, have 
suddenly been brought to the attention of 
the public by the imminence of the bull- 
dozer. That they are all disadvantaged, we 
know. How many are the ‘disadvantaged of 
the disadvantaged,’ we do not. Nor do we 
know how many are chronically unemployed, 
how many illiterate, or how many are alco- 
holic. But we do know that these social 
ills exist, in addition to all the other social 
and physical ills associated with tion 
and generations of inherited poverty. Add to 
this the resentments, suspicions, and per- 
sonal disturbances created by the threat of 
dislocation—the disruption of personal, cul- 
tural, and religious ties of many years 
standing—and we begin to see the scope of 
our problem. 

“We stress the words our problem.’ The 
Miami Housing Authority has accepted the 
responsibility for housing these families. 
However, as you know, adequate housing, or 
even good housing alone, is not the solution 
and even the transition from substandard to 
standard housing can be a problem in itself. 
What has taken years and a complexity of 
rio conditions to build up will take years 
and & coordination of social e 
5 85 Hort to begin 

“The housing authority has acc al- 
though admittedly with pasar prot 
of the responsibility. These reservations 
come as the result of a realistic look at the 
future; of a feeling of responsibility toward 
our present tenants to at least maintain our 
present standards; of a feeling of dismay 
at already having had to relax these stand- 
ards. It sees as its responsibility housing 
those families for whom the prognosis is 
favorable—those families who will benefit 
from the advantages of good housing, schools, 
and association with more stable families 
(even these will need extensive social and 
educational services)—and is ready to use 
its staff to its fullest extent to assist these 
families. 


“For those few who are not yet ready for 
public housing—and there are families Nena, 


fror a variety of reasons, are unable to take 


advantage of these benefits—we will be ha 
py to join the community agencies in work- 
out a porary solution until they 
be helped to be ready. ae 
What Mr, Sofge proposed: a joining of 
the community’s public-private forces in de- 
signing an over-all plan for providing social 
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services for problem families. He made some 
specific recommendations for doing so. 

Response in the press and by recipients of 
the message was sympathetic, with the re- 
sult that County Manager Porter Homer 
scheduled a September meeting of all agen- 
cies administering federally-aided programs 
for poverty stricken areas and most of the 
community's health, welfare, and social agen- 
cies, with Mr. Sofge’s letter as the focus for 
discussion. 


Integration Cancer Hurting Army Units 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 13, 1966 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, a young 
man from my congressional district who 
returned recently from Vietnam wrote & 
letter to the editor of his hometown news- 
paper last week deploring the results of 
forced racial integration in our Armed 
Forces. I hope my colleagues will seru- 
tinize closely the views of this former 
serviceman. His firsthand observations 
confirm the warnings many of us have 
issued in the past of the deplorable con- 
sequences which could result from utiliz- 
ing our Armed Forces as a means of 
achieving so-called social reforms. The 
letter which appeared in the October 7, 
1966 edition of the Jackson, Miss., Daily 
News follows: 

INTEGRATION CANCER HURTING Army UNITS 
Eprror, Da News: 

I recently returned from a year of combat- 
infantry duty in Vietnam. The article “West- 
moreland Lauds Negro Fighting Men” (Oct. 
4, page 2, Clarion-Ledger) forces me to speak 
out in horror and disgust. 

I had the privilege of serving all over Viet- 
nam as a volunteer, in many major com- 
paigns with some of the finest soldiers ever. 
We can be justly proud of our brave men. I 
brought home two Purple Hearts, was 
wounded twice, and served most of my time 
as a PFC. 

I don’t know why General Westmoreland 
said: “You can't tell the difference between 
Negro and white soldiers“ “the Negro soldier's 
come into his own,” but let's look at the 
facts. 

The tragedy is taking place now in tents, 
barracks, foxholes and during combat opera- 
tions all over Vietnam. It's the constant 
fights and tensions—the impossibility of inte- 
gration ever working—that is tearing our 
Army apart. 

Solidarity—the old fighting spirit has 
broken down. Every unit flooded by the 
recent waves of Negro draftees knows this 
terrible and drastic change. Many units are 
now over 50% colored. 

I was fighting to win, like most of our 
men. But think how hard it was when we 
couldn't depend on Negroes, whose motto“ 
was: “Ain't nobody going to put a bullet in 
my head.” 

I heard them say that so much it made me 
sick. 

I could trust my life toa few good buddies, 
but as a unit our morale was very low. 

Over a year ago, I saw efficiency drop as 


and imagination, or came direct from desk 
jobs. Discipline slackened. Resentment 
built up. Combat effectiveness declined. 
How do you think our really brave fighting 
men feel to be passed over on promotions so 
that apparent racial quotas can be filled? 
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Do you hear about the leading men in 
uniform who are involved in prostitution 
rings using dope or in the seamy side of the 
black market? My experiences show them 
to be mainly Negroes. 

Probably no news is heard because of the 
virtual immunity from punishment that 
Negroes enjoy. Yes, I even saw a Negro 
shoot a white boy and go free of any charges. 

Our brave men are trying hard under these 
sickening conditions, Their accomplish- 
ments are an even greater tribute to them. 

Have you eyer been under the fire when a 
large percentage of your unit, which is Negro, 
puts its head down and cowardly refuses 
to fire at the enemy? Or where some of your 
“buddies” take off for safer areas? or balk 
at aggressive combat actions? It often 
means defeat for those brave soldiers that 
hold their ground and do their duty. It also 
means death. 

Some white boys in our unit refused to go 
out to the fighting. They were court- 
martialed, as they should be. But Negroes 
who likewise refused to fight were put on 
KP. or other duties in base camp with no 
further word said, 

A bunch of Negroes in camp tore down 
the flag which Governor Wallace sent us and 
burned it up. They then chanted “We Will 
Overcome You.” 

General Westmoreland’s remarks end: “I 
think in 15 years we'll see them in Congress, 
in local and even national office.” 

I vow to prove him wrong. 

This integration cancer is destroying our 
fine Army and our great Nation. It is killing 
our brave sons and brothers in the jungles of 
Vietnam as well as on the streets of Chicago, 
It is an outrage. Integration must be stop- 
ped and our will to win must go on forever. 

Yours truly, 
RICHARD BARNETT, 
Jackson, Miss. 


Equitable Tax Treatment for Teachers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY. H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
consistently urged that action be taken 
on my bill, H.R. 16957, and the com- 
panion bills that have been introduced to 
allow more more definitive and extensive 
tax deductions for education expenses in- 
curred by teachers. 


I have felt that this is one of the par- 
ticularly important bills presented to this 
Congress if we want to encourage quali- 
fied and experienced teachers to continue 
in the teaching profession. Not only 
would it provide an incentive for individ- 
ual teachers to improve upon their own 
excellence, but it would do this in a man- 
ner which would not bring any type of 
Federal control into the picture nor 
cause a great loss of finances to the 
Treasury. 

In July 1966, the Internal Revenue 
Service published proposed regulations 
in the Federal Register which would vir- 
tually wipe out what small gains had 
been made in providing tax justice for 
teachers. However, in response to my 
bill and similar bills and from the strong 
objections of teachers’ organizations the 
IRS withdrew its proposed regulations, 
and issued a revised proposal on October 
We 
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The addition in the regulations are 
good insofar as they go, but it is my 
strong feeling that they do not go far 
enough. I have, therefore, pressed for 
immediate hearings on my bill and a copy 
of the letter to Chairman MILLS follows: 

OCTOBER 11, 1966. 
Hon. WILBUR MILLS, 
Chairman, 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHAIRMAN MILLS: I wish to continue 
to urge that every possible action be taken 
this Session on H.R. 16957 which I introduced 
and which is similar to Mr, K1nc’s bill. 

The IRS regulations proposed in the Octo- 
ber 1 Federal Register are an improvement 
over the regulations of last July 7. However, 
I have reviewed the new proposed regula- 
tions and they are still not satisfactory. I 
am convinced that this situation cannot be 
settled fairly without legislation. 

There is entirely too much opportunity 
for varied interpretations, on the whim of 
individual IRS agents, which are been the 
cause of all the difficulties the teachers have 
had to date. 

The key point of my bill is to allow teach- 
ers to do as salesmen now do; that is, deduct 
from their gross income educational ex- 
penses incurred for improving their profes- 
sional competence. This cannot be done by 
law. Teachers are (1) engaged in public 
service in a non-profit making capacity and 
(2) there is a shortage of competent quali- 
fied teachers. Also, there is a need to en- 
courage teachers to improve their teaching 
skills. This bill would provide an incentive 
to them to improve themselves, At the same 
time, it would not bring any type of Federal 
control into the picture nor cause a great 
loss of finances to the Treasury. 

In addition to the deduction from gross 
incomes provision in my bill, there are two 
other points which will clarify the present 
state of confusion in IRS interpretations — 
confusion which the October 1 regulations 
do not correct. 

(1) Under my bill, the definition of teach- 
er would permit those who are on emergency 
credentials to deduct expenses. The IRS 
reguiations provide that teachers must meet 
minimum standards, which vary from state 
to state, without clearly instructing the IRS 
agent as to which standards are to be ap- 
plied. The right to determine who is a 
teacher is not a proper role for an IRS 
agent—nor for any other Federal authority. 

(2) My bill specifically lists the expenses 
that are deductible, including fees, tuition, 
books, supplies, traveling expenses, etc. The 
IRS regulations do not so specify—again 
leaving the IRS agent great latitude to use 
his own personal judgment, a source of the 
present problems with which teachers are 
faced. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roy H. McVIcKer. 

In response to this action that I have 
taken in pressing for action on my bill 
I have just received the following tele- 
gram from the National Education Asso- 
ciation: 

Without question your support for legisla- 
tion for tax deductions of educational ex- 
penses was most influential in moving IRS 
into a more reasonable position, There is 
now general agreement with NEA and IRS 
on those issues which can be resolved by 
new regulations. The matter of deductions 
from gross income which is a major feature 
of your bill will be a matter for legislation 
by the 90th Congress. Your fine support on 
this Issue is not appreciated by teachers in 
your state and by NEA. 

JOHN M. LUMLEY, 
3 Division of Federal Regulations, 
EA. 


Following are the latest proposed IRS 
regulations: 
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REVISED Treasury PROPOSED REGULATIONS ON 
Depvuctisinirr or EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES 
or TEACHERS AND OTHER TAXPAYERS 

BACKGROUND 

On July 7, 1966, the Treasury Department 
issued proposed regulations regarding the 
tax deductibility of educational expenses in- 
curred by employees and self-employed in- 
dividuais, The purpose of these regulations 
was to set forth clear and concise rules for 
determining the tax status of these expenses 
and thereby eliminate the inconsistencies 
which have developed, both at the adminis- 
trative and judicial levels, under the exist- 
ing regulations. 

Comments were received on the proposed 
regulations to the effect that they were an 
unduly restrictive interpretation of present 
law. Particular stress was put on the point 
that the proposed rules did not give ade- 
quate recognition to the fact that contin- 
ing education is inherent for those in the 
teaching profession and, therefore realistic- 
ally the costs of the continuing education 
represent an ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expense which should qualify for a 
tax deduction under present law. 

As a result of a re-evaluation of the pro- 
posed regulations in light of the comments 
recelyed, the Treasury Department has with- 
drawn those proposed regulations and is- 
sued a new set of proposed rules in their 
place. These new proposed regulations 
were published in the Federal Register for 
October 1, 1966, along with a notice that a 
Public hearing on them has been scheduled 
beginning on November 15, 1966. This ac- 
tion was taken because it is believed that 
this matter can be materially expedited by 
making available, prior to the public hear- 
ings, the revised proposal reflecting the 
Treasury Department's consideration of the 
comments received, 

SUMMARY OF REVISED PROPOSED REGULATION 


Basically, the revised rules would permit 
an income tax deduction for an individual’s 
education expenses where the education 
serves to maintain or improve skills re- 
quired to his present position or ls under- 
taken to fulfill additional educational 
requirements imposed on him by his em- 
ployer. 

Under this general provision, if a state re- 
quires its teachers to continue to take edu- 
cational courses or to obtain a high level 
of education, the costs of this education will 
ordinarily be completely deductible for in- 
come tax purposes. Similarly, the cost of 
Specialized courses which a state may re- 
quire its teachers to take will usually be de- 
ductible if the teacher otherwise meets the 
basic level of education required for her po- 
Sition, If a teacher or other taxpayer vol- 
untarily undertakes additional education to 
improve his skills, the costs he incurs for 
this will also generally be deductible. More- 
over, unlike the first set of proposed rules, 
the revised rules do not measure the tax de- 
ductibility of particular educational courses 
by whether or not they will lead to a degree. 
In this regard, the proposed regulations rec- 
ognize that continuing education is, in many 
instances, an essential tool in an individual's 
trade or business, 

Two qualifications are provided to this 
Tule of deductibility, under which an indi- 
vidual win not be granted a tax deduction 
for the basic or minimum education neces- 
saty initially to qualify him for his job or 
for education which will qualify him for a 
new trade or business, position, or speciality, 
The following is a more detailed discussion of 
these two qualifications as well as of the 
application of the revised rules in different 
situations. 

(1) Minimum Educational Requirements 
for the Individual’s Present Employment. 
The first category of non-deductible expenses 
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are those incurred for education which is re- 
quired of an individual in order for him to 
meet the minimum educational require- 
ments for qualification in his present posi- 
tion. In the case of teachers, the rule for 
non-deductibility extends to courses which 
she must take to bring herself up to the 
minimum level of education (in terms of 
college hours or a degree) which is normally 
required of an individual initially being em- 
ployed in such a position. For example, if 
a state normally requires that beginning 
teachers have at least a bachelors degree, 
but because of a shortage of applicants, hires 
an individual with only three years of col- 
lege on the condition that she obtain her 
fourth year, the expenses incurred by this 
teacher in obtaining her fourth year of col- 
lege would not be deductible. On the other 
hand, once she has obtained her bachelors 
degree, the expenses for any additional edu- 
cation, such as a fifth year of college, which 
she may be required to take by her employer 
in order to maintain her position or which 
maintains or improves her skills as a teacher 
would ordinarily be deductible. The one 
exception would be if this further education 
is part of a program of study which will lead 
to qualifying her for a new trade or business, 
position, or specialty, as explained below. 

If an educational institution has pre- 
scribed no normal educational qualifica- 
tions, then this non-deductible category 
covers the education which an individual is 
required to take in order to qualify as a 
member of the faculty of the institution, 
Once he has so qualified, expenses for any 
additional education which is required by 
the institution or which maintains or im- 
proves his teaching skills will also be deduct- 
ible, unless the education is part of a pro- 
gram which will lead to qualifying him for 
a new trade or business, position, or spe- 
clalty. 

(2) Education Qualifying an Individual for 
a New Trade or Business, Position or Spe- 
cialty. The second category of non-deductible 
educational expenses are those Incurred by 
an individual for education which is part of 
a program of study being pursued by him 
which will lead to qualifying him for a new 
trade or business, position, or specialty. 
Thus, if a public school teacher should go 
to law school for a law degree, the expenses 
for this education would not be deductible. 
On the other hand, the mere fact that edu- 
cational courses undertaken by a teacher may 
qualify her to teach a different subject or at 
a different grade level or will qualify her 
for a position related to teaching (such as a 
guidance counselor) will not disqualify the 
expenses for such education from a tax 
deduction, 

> * * * * 


In summary therefore, the revised pro- 
rules recognize that continuing edu- 
cation is an inherent and necessary aspect of 
many positions, especially those in the teach- 
ing profession. On the other hand, they 
would not extend the tax deduction to the 
basic or minimum education which an in- 
dividual is taking in order to equip himself 
for his intended profession or to education 
which will qualify an individual for a new 
profession or specialty. These two instances 
represent types of education which all in- 
dividuals must take to qualify themselves 
for their future profession or employment. 
If an individual takes such education before 
accepting employment, it is clear that he does 
not receive a tax deduction. It would ap- 
pear to be an inequitable application of the 
tax laws if a tax deduction were allowed to 
an individual for this type of basic educa- 
tion merely because he accepts employment 
while still obtaining the basic education. 


I shall continue to support this legisla- 
tion as strongly as I am able. 
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OEO—Another Bad Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. SKUBITZ, Mr. Speaker, add to 
the list of poverty scandals this report of 
OEO wastefulness, as presented in the 
Independence Daily Reporter. The edi- 
torial titled “Lo, the Poor Taxpayer” calls 
attention to the free and easy money 
policy perpetuated by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. The case in point 
is the authorization of funds to teach 
longtime jewlery makers—the Zuni In- 
dians—how to make jewelry. The writ- 
ers’ observations are well worth noting. 
I commend this editorial to my col- 
leagues: 

[From the Independence Daily Reporter, 
Sept. 15, 1966] 
Lo, THE Poor TAXPAYER 


The federal government has long been 
known as being pretty free and easy with the 
taxpayers’ money. But none of us has seen 
anything in strange and unique ways of 
spending it compared to the Great Society's 
‘Office of Economic Opportunity which was 
ostensibly set up to fight the so-called war 
on poverty. 

An enterprising Albuquerque, N.M, news- 
paperman uncovered in the state capital of 
Santa Fe the interesting plans of the OEO 
to allocate $219,304 to train 40 Zuni Indians 
how to make jewelry. This money will pro- 
vide a course of instruction of six months 
duration each for two groups of 20 Zunis, 
Each trainee is to receive $175 per month for 
six months for a budgeted total for the year 
of $42 thousand, 

Of course in the OEO's normal scheme of 
things such a program will take administra- 
tors and other supervisors, plus overhead. 
So $68,692 will be spent in salaries to super- 
vise this training, including a director, an 
enterprise manager, an assistant project di- 
rector, instructors and a varied number of 
others. 

This is in addition to another $60 thousand 
allocated for a marketing group which shall 
include a project development technician 
who shall be paid $9 thousand per year for 
half time services as well as a market expert 
on the same terms, plus others which adds 
up to a tidy sum of $128,692 for these sal- 
aries to teach the Zuni, The balance of 
approximately $90 thousand is to apparently 
be absorbed by general overhead. 

What makes this all so unique is the fact 
the Zuni Indians are specialists in this jew- 
elry making business. They and their ances- 
tors have been making jewelry for centuries. 
Because of its high quality, the Zuni arti- 
facts commands higher prices than most 
Indian jeweiry. 

In a letter to Senate minority leader 
Everett M. DRESEN, R-III., who has intro- 
duced Senate Resolution No. 78 to investi- 
gate the OEO, the president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business, Inc. 
likened this plan of training the Zunis in 
jewelry making that they have been doing 
for generations to that to spending money 
to teach fish how to swim. 

The NFIB president concluded his letter 
to Senator DRESEN, “Now, of course, there 
is some question as to whether the American 
Indian has received fair consideration, On 
the other hand, the last census shows 523,- 
591 Indians living in this nation, If it is 
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to be the national aim to spend $60,000 per 
Indian to teach him what he has been doing 
for generations, the total bill will come to 
something around 31 and one-half billion 
dollars. 

In this case, it might be well to open 
negotiations to ascertain whether the In- 
dians will assume the present national debt 
of over $300 billion and take the country 
back.” 

There is no question the impoverished citi- 
zen needs help and badly in many areas. 
But for the Great White Father to engage 
in such practices like teaching the Zuni 
Indians how to make jewelry they have been 
making for centuries, with the endless ex- 
penses entailed of administration and over- 
head going into the pockets of worthy party 
members, no doubt, perhaps the term “Lo, 
the poor Indian” had better be updated in 
& hurry to “Lo, the poor Taxpayer.” 


“MERBISC”—Most Extraordinary Recre- 
ational Bargain in Southern California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, this new 
word “Merbisc,” I am proud to say, has 
been created in southern California. I 
am proud of MERBISC because it has 
much deeper significance than it implies, 
or perhaps was ever intended to imply by 
its creators. The word itself is made up 
of the first letters of the words “most 
extraordinary recreation bargain in 
southern California.” But to me it is a 
new idea of city development that can do 
much to solve Federal and State prob- 
lems of supplying adequate park and rec- 
reation areas for all of our people across 
the country. 

This idea of MERBISC stems from a 
brandnew community in southern Cal- 
ifornia called California City, which is 
located in a region known as the Ante- 
lope Valley in East Kern County, just 
north of my own home city, Los Angeles. 

California City was incorporated in 
December of 1965, and in area is the third 
largest city in the State. It was designed 
by its developers as a completely planned 
and recreation-oriented city. 

To me California City is as fine an ex- 
ample as I know of the happy coopera- 
tion between a private developer and a 
community. 

The voters of California City approved 
a $1 million bond issue to finance public 
recreational facilities, and two lakes were 
built, one on an island in the middle of 
the first lake; a waterfall, cascading down 
into the lake from a lookout park 42 
feet above it; an 18-hole, 3-par, night- 
lighted golf course; several tennis courts, 
a swimming pool, baseball field, a bar- 
beque and large picnic area, and many 
other sports, Only just recently the de- 
velopers created a 12-mile-long paved 
parkway, all within the city limits, paral- 
leling the historic 20-Mule Team Road 
over which borax was hauled just before 
the turn of the century. The old his- 
toric roadway itself has also been dedi- 
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cated to public use in perpetuity and will 
be preserved in its original dirt road 
condition for equestrians and hikers. 
Secretary Udall has appealed for 
preservation of just this kind of mean- 
ingful open space. The 12-mile parkway 
ends at Galileo Hill, a 500-foot butte that 
rises dramatically above the 3,000-foot 
floor of this high desert area. Here will be 
a regional park with pasture and barn 
facilities for horses, trailer and camping 
facilities, a sanctuary for birds, and, in 
general, an area where the wide-open 
western way of life will be preserved. 

When you consider that the popula- 
tion of California City hardly exceeds 1,- 
000 souls at the present time, you can ap- 
preciate the abundance of recreation this 
offers them, and still more is promised. 

For California City was planned for 
the future, not just for today. And that 
future, in population numbers, is an- 
ticipated by this California city, and by 
its palnners, to eventually achieve a good 
round 1 million. When you contemplate 
the figures of the vast migration that is 
taking place daily into southern Cali- 
fornia, that future may not be so very 
far distant. 

Leading the way into California City’s 
future is the MERBISC plan. For 
MERBISC is not just the first initials of a 
series of promotional words, but a plan 
for the maintenance of the presently 
operating recreational facilities, and the 
addition and creation of more as the city 
grows. Under the MERBISC plan any 
family can use all of the recreation 
facilities in California City for just $10 
per year. When compared with the sev- 
eral hundred dollars per year spent by 
the average American family for its 
recreation, this MERBISC plan is truly a 
remarkable one. Not only is the cost of 
MERBISC—$10 per family per year— 
remarkable, but the arrangement be- 
tween the city and the private develop- 
ment company guaranteeing adequate 
revenues to operate and extend these 
recreational facilities—without loss—is 
truly remarkable because it is done with- 
out taxation of California City’s 20,000 
property owners. 

The California City Development Co., 
the private developers, has taken a long- 
range view and underwritten this pro- 
gram, satisfied that a growing city offer- 
ing a rich way-of-life for families of 
modest means, will surely pay big 
dividends. 

Now what is also noteworthy about the 
Merbise plan is that it has been initiated 
without the help or encouragement of a 
Federal or State governmental agency, 
but springs from the grassroots of a 
small American community. It seems to 
me this little city is telling us all some- 
thing. It is telling us that it is possible 
to provide a richness of variety of recrea- 
tional experience right within our own 
city limits. 

I enter this into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record because problems of urban con- 
gestion, neighborhood decay, the rigid- 
ity, the lack of openness of the big city, 
are among the most serious we have to 
face in this explosive era of population 
growth throughout our land. And I feel 
that this MERBISC program, stemming 
from a small planned southern Cali- 
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fornia community, supplies us with 
guidelines that can auspiciously affect for 
the better, the health and well-being of 
all American communities, large and 
small, that emulate the example I have 
set forth here. 


Dean Rostow, New Under Secretary of 
State for Political Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
a great deal of pleasure to note the action 
of the Senate confirming the President’s 
nomination of Eugene V. Rostow to be 
Under Secretary of State for Political 
Affairs. Dean Rostow was educated in 
the New Haven public school system, at 
Yale University, and at the Yale Law 
School. He became dean of the law 
school in 1955. His professional achieve- 
ments, his dedication to social justice, 
and his active interest in the civic affairs 
of his community have earned him a 
secure place in the hearts of all my con- 
stituents. We all have been honored 
to have him in our presence. I person- 
ally am very proud to know him as a 
true friend. 

On September 22, the Washington Post 
commented in its editorial that: 

The appointment of Eugene Rostow, for- 
mer dean of the Yale Law School. .. brings 
an able public servant back to the federal 
service. It is a tribute to the persuasive 
powers of the President and his personnel 
recruiters that it was possible to get Rostow 
to undertake another stint of -official duty. 
He is well equipped by training and experi- 
ence to deal with the problems that con- 
front the Under Secretary for Political Af- 
fairs. 


The President could not have made & 
better choice. 

I include a biography of Eugene Ros- 
tow which appeared recently in the New 
York Times at this point in the RECORD: 
A Tex AND Dorr—Evcrene Victor DEBS 

RosTow 

Wasutincton, September 21.—Urbane, elo- 
quent and cultivated, a scholar with a taste 
for jaunty bow ties, gaudy waistcoats, and 
fine foods and wine, a man with insatiable 
intellectual curiosity and deep compassion. 

Thus is Eugene Victor Debs Rostow, the 
54-year-old Yale law professor who was 
named Under Secretary of State for Political 
Affairs today, known to his friends and col- 
leagues. To George W. Ball, whom he will 
replace at the State Department, Dean Ros- 
tow, as he is still known to hundreds of Yale 
Law School associates, is a man with “fire in 
his belly.“ To another friend, he is “more 
than a thinker—he’s a remarkable doer.” 

It was Mr, Rostow whose article in the Yale 
Law Journal of June, 1945, helped to stimu- 
late widespread action to redress the lot of 
the Nisel, the Americans of Japanese descent 
who were stripped of their citizenship and 
other rights in the emotional upsurge after 
Pearl Harbor, 

Anyone who can, like Mr. Rostow, graduate 
Phi Beta Kappa from Yale at 19, take a law 
degree in three years with top honors, and 
subsequently carve a brilliant career in 
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teaching and writing about the law can 
justly be termed a “thinker.” 

The companion tag of “doer” has come 
largely as a result of his performance as Dean 
of the Yale Law School from 1955 to 1965. 
He was the first two-term dean in Yale's his- 
tory. and overcame the initial suspicions of 
some faculty members and conservative 
alumni who were dubious of his “liberal” 
Past. 

“Gene's 1948 book calling for reorganiza- 
tion of the oll Industry raised a lot of corpor- 
ate hackles,” a friend explained today. 
“However, by sheer personality he won over 
the faculty and alumni without back-track- 
ing an inch and he even became a close 
friend of Roger Blough [president of U.S. 
Steel], who helped him raise $6-million for 
the Yale Law School.” 

A one-time water-polo player at Yale, Dean 
Rostow has been called a large, almost hulk- 
ing” man with something of the relaxed and 
friendly manner of an Oxford don. 

Former students recall with gratitude the 
fact that his office door at Yale was always 
Open to them despite his heavy schedule of 
academic and extracurricular duties. 

Like his brother, Walt Whitman Rostow, a 
former economics professor at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, who is now 
a White House foreign affairs adviser, Eugene 
Rostow symbolizes the growing interchange- 
ability in the United States between top- 
ranking academic and Governmental figures. 

In the face of widespread opposition, Eu- 
gene Rostow has vigorously defended Presi- 
dent Johnson's armed intervention in Santo 
Domingo and Vietnam in the nation’s aca- 
demic community. 

Otherwise he is expected to specialize in 
his new post on European affairs and, espe- 
cially, on seeking better relations with Presi- 
dent de Gaulle of France. 

FOE OF FUZZY THINKING 


For all his affability, Mr. Rostow is noted, 
too, for his dislike of clichés and fuzzy 
thinking. Friends say his tongue can be ex- 
coriating, and it was he who coined the term 
“messianic globaloney” late in World War II 
during a controversy with Gen. Pat Hurley, 
then Ambassador to China. 

Mr. Rostow was born in Brooklyn in 1913 
and attended New Haven High School before 
graduating from Yale with a B.A, degree in 
1933. After a year studying economics at 
Cambridge, England, he entered Yale Law 
School and graduated magna cum laude in 
1937. 

He undertook a brief stint of law practice 
in New York before joining Yale’s law fac- 
ulty—with which he has been associated ever 
Since, despite periodic tours of Government 
duty. Over the years he has become a close 
friend of Dean Acheson and Mr. Ball. 

He is married to the former Edna Berman 
Greenberg, a psychiatrist long associated 
with the Yale School of Medicine, whom 
mutual friends describe as a great asset” in 
her husband's career. They have three chil- 
dren, Victor, Jessica and Charles Nicholas, 


Charles Weltner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it has 
just come to my attention that on Octo- 
ber 7 and 8 one of the outstanding radio 
Stations in New York City, station WM- 
CA, broadcast an editorial complimenting 
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our colleague the gentleman from Geor- 
gia (Mr, WELTNER] on the courage of his 
action in declining to run for reelection 
for reasons of principle. I congratulate 
Mr. R. Peter Straus, president of WMCA, 
for this editorial with which I fully con- 


cur. 
The editorial follows: 
CHARLES WELTNER 
(A radio WMCA editorial) 

Congressman CHARLES WELTNER, of Geor- 
gia, is a guy with guts. He's a southerner, 
but he voted for the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 
Nevertheless, WELTNER was reelected to a 
second term that year. This was a hopeful 
sign that the race issue was dying in the 
south. 

But now, Georgia has shifted into reverse. 
Lester Maddox, one of the most violent, out- 
spoken racists in the country, won the Demo- 
cratic primary for Governor. 

CHARLES WELTNER withdrew from his cam- 
paign for a third term in Congress rather 
than run with Maddox on the same ticket. 

His explanation was: 

WELTNER: “I cannot compromise with hate. 
I cannot vote for Lester Maddox. I love the 
Congress. But I will give up my office before 
I give up my principles.” 

His withdrawal is a tragic loss for Georgia, 
the South, and the Nation. CHARLES WELT- 
NER is a man of rare political courage. 
WMCA salutes him. 


Tribute to Francis C. Brown and 
William L. Maude 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with deep regret that I learned that 
Montclair, N.J., has lost two of its fore- 
most citizens and civic leaders, with the 
deaths of Francis C. Brown, president 
of the Schering Corp., and William L. 
Maude, chairman of the board of the 
Howard Savings Bank. Both were men 
I highly respected, and whose friendship 
Icherished. They rendered unique serv- 
ice in their individual fields of endeavor 
and they will be greatly missed by the 
organizations they headed and the citi- 
zens of Montclair. Two fine editorials in 
the Montclair Times of October 13, 1966, 
paid deserved tribute to the distinguished 
careers and contributions to the public 
good of Francis C. Brown and William L. 
Maude, and I ask that they be printed 
in the Record following my remarks. 
[From the Montclair Times, Oct. 13, 1966] 

Free ENTERPRISE AND RESEARCH 

The touchstones of the career of the late 
Francis C. Brown, president and board chair- 
man of the Schering Company, were free en- 
terprise and research. 


Mr. Brown in 1943 assumed the presidency 5 


of a company recently taken over by the 
government as alien property. Despite the 
handicaps imposed, chief of which was to 
turn into the company’s biggest asset in 
later years since the inability to find a man 
to replace Mr. Brown kept him at the helm 
of the firm, the Montclair resident, dedi- 
cating himself to research and development 
of the best possible products, built the firm’s 
reputation. 
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When Schering was sold in 1953 for $30 
million to some 27,000 American stockholders, 
Mr. Brown was given a vote of confidence and 
the additional post of board chairman, which 
he retained until his death, 

From his experience as counsel in the Of- 
fice of the Alien Property Custodian during 
the war years—and it is noteworthy that the 
last administrator of this office was the late 
former Montclair Town Commissioner Dal- 
las S. Townsend—Mr. Brown constantly bat- 
tled for the rights of his firm to operate in 
a free economic society unhampered by gov- 
ernment restraint. 

Mr. Brown also provided funds through the 
Schering Foundation for educational pur- 

to advance the public health cause. 
Just prior to his death, which came as the 
result of a tragic auto accident in Belgium, 
the Foundation had endowed a chairman of 
pharmacology at Georgetown University, his 
alma mater which later conferred an hon- 
orary doctorate of laws upon one of its most 
distinguished sons. 

The Montclair executive, although a law- 
yer by profession during his early career, ac- 
cepted the responsibilities given him, accept- 
ing them as challenges to be met with all 
the energies he possessed, 

Francis Cabell Brown leaves the world a 
rich legacy, not only because under his direc- 
tion drugs and medicines have been devel- 
oped freeing us from many diseases but also, 
and perhaps in the long run of paramount 
importance, because he showed those who 
remain how adversities can be turned into 
victories. 

[From the Montclair Times, Oct. 13, 1966] 

WILIA L. Mavor—A Man Among Men 


Through dealth, Montclair has lost another 
one of its outstanding citizens, William L. 
Maude, who had been active in a wide variety 

of civic, community and professional circles, 

both here in Montclair and in Newark where 
he was the former president of the largest 
savings bank in New Jersey. 

Few persons, indeed, enjoyed a more varied 
and fascinating career than Mr, Maude. He 
rose from a real estate salesman in Montclair 
to become the eighth president and then 
chairman of the board of managers of the 
Howard Savings Bank, in Newark. Bank use 
of automation was rooted in the mind of Mr, 
Maude, one of the first bankers in the coun- 
try to consider the potentialities of auto- 
mation in banking. Under his direction, and 
after much study and research, Howard Sav- 
ings was the first bank to put all its records 
on an electronic data accounting basis. 

An avid flyer who experienced much action 
in the Royal Air Force in World War I, Mr. 
Maude was the recipient of many flying 
medals, but his most cherished was the Brit- 
ish King’s Medal for war services. 

Montclair mourns the passing of such an 
outstanding citizen who was indeed a man 
among men. 


On Southern Africa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Times on September 25 notes 
approvingly that Ambassador Gold- 
berg's speech to the U.N. General Assem- 
bly appreciably hardened the U.S. posi- 
tion against white minority rule and 
racial discrimination in southern Africa. 
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In discussing Ambassador Goldberg's 
remarks, the Times says they fleshed out 
President Johnson's earlier declaration 
that the United States will not support 
policies abroad that are based on rules 
of minorities or the discredited notion 
that men are unequal before law. 

I include the Times editorial in the 
RECORD: 

{From the New York Times, Sept, 25, 1966] 

THE UNITED STATES ON SOUTHERN AFRICA 


Ambassador Goldberg’s Assembly address 
hardened appreciably the American position 
against white minority rule and racial dis- 
crimination in southern Africa, 

It was the latest in a series of initiatives 
aimed at removing any doubts in the minds 
of Rhodesia’s white rebels and South Africa's 
Nationalists about where the United States 
will stand in any showdown. 

Mr. Goldberg moved closer than the British 
have to the African demand that Rhodesia 
be granted independence only on the basis 
of majority rule when he said: “We are not, 
and never will be, content with a minority 
government in Southern Rhodesia.” 

His language on South-West Africa was 
perhaps the most severe eyer spoken in 
public on that subject by an American offi- 
cial of Cabinet rank. He referred to that 
mandated territory as a place “where one 
race holds another in intolerable subjection 
under the false name of apartheid.” He 
warned that all U.N. members would re- 
examine their relationships with South 
Africa if it continued to violate its man- 
date obligations. 

Mr. Goldberg’s remarks fleshed out Presi- 
dent Johnson's more general pledge to Afri- 
can ambassadors last May that “We will not 
support policies abroad which are based on 
the rule of minorities or the discredited 
notion that men are unequal before the 
law,” and it follows three other official 
American statements of the last few weeks 
citing South Africa’s obligations under the 
mandate and Washington's expectation of 
their fulfillment, 

This series of initiatives does not suggest 
any dramatic early move against South 
Africa. For the present, Washington is cer- 
tain to resist any African demands for sanc- 
tions or force against Pretoria. The United 
States is trying, rather, to persuade South 
Africa that it is on a long-run collision 
course with most of the rest of the world, 
and that only a change in its racial policies— 
first of all in South-West Africa—can avert 
that clash. Ambassador Goldberg's warn- 
ing before the General Assembly should help 
drive the point home, 


Vice President Humphrey's Speech in Fort 
Worth Takes On Added Significance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson's forthcoming Asian tour 
has given added significance to a major 
speech delivered in Fort Worth last July 
by Vice President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 

Mr. Humpnrey’s remarks were de- 
livered to a convocation of several 
thousand high school and college 
students in Daniel Meyer Coliseum at 
Tezas Christian University. 
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Never have I witnessed a more en- 
thusiastic and attentive audience. 
These young people listened in rapt at- 
tention as the Vice President described 
how free Asia, despite the Vietnam war, 
is beginning to come alive with the 
sights and sounds of brotherhood and 
peace. 


Citing numerous specific examples, 


Mr. HUMPHREY told how the free people 

of the Far East are demonstrating that 

they can work together to build a better 
world for themselves and their children. 

In view of developments since then, 
the Vice President’s speech was pro- 
phetic. For now, as the President pre- 
pares to undertake the most extensive 
Asian tour ever made by an American 
Chief Executive, we are seeing a heart- 
ening continuation of the spirit of 
friendship and cooperation that the 
Vice President described so well in Fort 
Worth last July. 

For these reasons I would like to share 
with my colleagues the text of Mr. 
HUMPHREY's remarks: 

REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY AND 
AREA COLLEGES, FORT WORTH, TEX., JULY 15, 
1966 
In America, and in the world, Texans are 

known for their courage and for their love 

of freedom. 

The people of Texas have always believed in 
and fought for the freedom of man to make 
his own choices—to blaze his own trail... 
to make his own way... to choose his own 
government. 

Today, in the 191st year of our American 
liberty, I want to talk about a struggle tak- 
ing place in another part of the world—a 
struggle of another people to make their own 
way ... to choose their own government 
... tO keep their independence. 

Not many months ago the body of Cap- 
tain George Markos, a 1961 graduate of Texas 
Christian University, came home to rest in 
Greenwood Cemetery. Since that time 13 
other young men from this city have given 
their lives in Viet Nam. 

Were their lives given in vain? 

It is a question each of us must ask each 
day. It is a question, above all, that the 
President of the United States must weigh 
as he considers the course of action in which 
he leads this country. 

We value life. Life is precious. 

The hardy men and women who built this 


-country stood firm for the principle that 


man's freedom and independence were worth 
the risk of life—yes, worth the risk of life, 
fortune and sacred honor, 

Yet the risks American patriots faced at 
the time of the American Revolution were 
far less than those we face today in the Nu- 
clear Age. 

I think we would do well today to heed 
the words written by John F. Kennedy more 
than two and one-half years ago. They were 
to be delivered in a speech—but were not— 
on November 22, 1963 in Dallas. 

What President Kennedy would have said 
that day was this: 

*. .. âs our power has grown, so has our 
peril, Today we give our thanks, most of 
all, for the ideals of honor and faith we 
inherit from our forefathers—for the de- 
cency of purpose, steadfastness of resolve 
and strength of will, for the courage and the 
humility, which they possessed and which 
we must seek every day to emulate... we 
must never forget that the highest apprecia- 
tion is not to utter words but to live by 
them. 

“Let us therefore proclaim our gratitude 
to Providence for manifold blessings—iet us 
be humbly thankful for inherited ideals— 
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and let us resolve to share those blessings 
and those ideals with our fellow human 
beings throughout the world.” 

Today we are resolved to share our bless- 
ings and our ideals with our fellow men 
throughout the world. 

And we are resolved, as well, that those 
blessings and ideals shall not be denied by 
those who would live by the rule of force. 

In these postwar years we have been tested 
many times in many places by those who 
would live by the rule of force. 

But we have stood fast each time—with 
firmness in Berlin . . . with the founding of 
NATO ... with aid to Greece and Turkey 
.. + With the support of Iran when her in- 
tegrity was threatened ... with armed re- 
sistance in Korea . with the determina- 
tion that hostile nuclear missiles should not 
be introduced into the Western Hemisphere. 

And we have met the challenge of totali- 
tarianism, too, with imaginative initiatives 
designed to build a stable and more just 
world—the United Nations . the Marshall 
Plan . . Point Four... the Alliance for 
Progress . . the Peace Corps . . the Asian 
Development Bank . the International 
Monetary Fund and World Bank . . . Food 
for Peace and Food for Freedom .. the 
Nuclear Test Ban Treaty. 

We have been there, standing fast, when 
we were needed. 

In the past 20 years we have provided 
some 120 billion dollars of assistance to 
others. 

In the past 20 years our Armed Forces 
have suffered more than 165 thousand cas- 
ualties on foreign soil. 

We have not done these things as con- 
querors or empire-builders. We have not 
done them for commercial advantage or to 
establish spheres of influence. 

We have done them because to have done 
otherwise would have been to deny what 
President Kennedy called “The ideals of 
honor and faith we inherit from our fore- 
fathers . . . the decency of purpose, stead- 
fastness of resolve and strength of will... 
the courage and the humility, which they 
possessed.” 

And we have, I believe, helped the cause of 
man's freedom. 

During these 20 years over one billion peo- 
ple have been freed from forelgn rule. Over 
70 new countries have been born—but none 
has turned to Communism. And world war 
has been averted. 

Today, in Viet Nam, we face one more 
Communist effort to seize power by force. 
But this time the environment is not s0 
familiar. 

South Viet Nam is not in Europe or Latin 
America. Here people do not bear names 
such as Smith or Jones. We have no. rela- 
tives living there. She has been no American 
tourist mecca. And there are no familiar 
newspaper photographs of hostile armored 
columns or dive-bombing Stukas. 

Yet South Viet Nam is nevertheless a na- 
tion under siege by the classic tactics of 
totalitarianism—subversion, propaganda, 
rioting, guerrilla warfare, the Front“ move- 
ment, assassination, armed attack by regu- 
lar military units, She is under siege by a 
regime in the North which seeks to deny 
both self-determination and independence 
to 15 million South Viet Namese. 

South Viet Nam does not exist in isolation. 
Nor can It be seen in isolation, 

South Viet Nam lies at a strategic point in 
the continent where three-fifths of the 
world’s people live. 

South Viet Nam, if you will, is the infected 
thumb on the palm of Asia. And our 
troubles there have focused our attention on 
the larger problems of a continent desper- 
ately striving to break free from centuries of 
oppession, poverty and injustice. 

As President Johnson said in his address 
Tuesday night to the American people, “Asia 
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is the critical arena for man’s striving for 
independence and order“. 

What of that “critical arena“? 

Conflict and violence make news. It is 
conflict and violence, unfortunately, that 
make news in Asia. 

But I think we would do well to rise above 
the din and take a hard look at far more im- 
portant news in Asia—news not of conflict 
but of cooperation ... news of men work- 
ing together within their own countries and 
across national boundaries to buld a new 
future: 

How many of you have read, for instance, 
that the Cabinet Ministers of nine Asian and 
Pacific countries, ranging all the way from 
New Zealand to Japan, met in Korea last 
month to discuss how they could work to- 
gether for the best interests of all their peo- 
ples—almost 250 million in all. 

They shared—and forthrightly declared— 
their determination to preserve their in- 
tegrity in the face of external aggression”. 

But their real business was peaceful co- 
operation. They discussed how best to work 
together in the economic, technical, cultural, 
and social welfare fields. They decided to 
study a possible commodities and fertilizer 
bank, a technicians’ pool, a mutual informa- 
tion service, and a Council of Asian and 
Pacific Studies. 

And they agreed to set up an Asian and 
Pacific Council, and to enlist the participa- 
tion of other nations in the area. 

There were two important aspects to this 
meeting. 

First, it was initiated by Asians themselves. 

Second, its sponsors indulged in no visions 
of brown or yellow power. Instead, they wel- 
comed the delegations of Australia and New 
Zealand, and these delegations took a very 
active part in the deliberations, 


But this mecting, important as it was, was ` 


not unique, 


Everywhere, there is a new surge of con- 


struction work. The Southeast Asian Edu- 
cation Ministers today meet regularly to- 
gether. So do the Agricultural experts. 
This April in Tokyo the Japanese Goyern- 
ment acted as host for an important gather- 
ing of the Economic Ministers of Southeast 


There are enterprises of great promise un- 
derway. 

Agreement has been reached on the char- 
ter of the new Asian Development Bank, and 
it is now going through Parliamentary ratifi- 
cation by the countries concerned. 

Later this year it will open for business in 


The development of the Mekong River 
Basin is underway. Two dams have already 
been completed and dedicated in Thailand. 
The construction of the first dam in Laos has 
been approved, and work on it will begin 
next year. 

This new cooperation is solidly based upon 
economic vigor and performance within in- 
dependent Asian countries. For years Japan 
has led the whole world in economic growth. 
The Gross National Product of South Korea 
has surged forward nearly 8 per cent in each 
of the last three years, and Taiwan, Malaysia, 
and Thailand are moving forward at almost 
the same rate: 

Meanwhile, old quarrels are being settled 
Or set aside. Increasingly, the leaders of 
Asia are deciding that there is more to be 
gained by working together—and with their 
friends outside Asia—than by working 
against one another. 

The Communist thrust for power in Indo- 
nesia has been decisively repulsed, and that 
nation—the. largest in Southeast Asia—has 
ended here warlike “confrontation” of Ma- 
laysia, 

The Philippine Republic, led by a dynamic 
new President, Ferdinand Marcos, has estab- 
lished diplomatic relations with Malaysia, 
with eo it has hitherto had a territorial 
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Three years ago Japan and her former col- 
ony, Korea, seemed unable to agree on any- 
thing. Now they have negotiated a treaty 
of friendship nd cooperation. It was bitterly 
opposed in both countries—but it is already 
working out so well in practice that it has 
ceased to be an issue. 

India and Pakistan, at war less than a year 
ago, are today at peace and concentrating 
on the needs of their own peoples. 

Ceylon increasingly looks west and to- 
ward cooperation with her neighbors. 

Laos, so often written off by so-called “re- 
alists,” is gaining stability while resisting 
the Communist threat to her independence. 

The. principal credit for this growing rec- 
ord of accomplishment belongs, of course, to 
Asians themselves. But help from outside 
has been gladly given, and not only by the 
United States, 

Thirty-one nations have joined the Asian 
Development Bank and pledged to contribute 
to its capital. Eight nations have joined In 
underwriting the proposed dam in Laos which 
I mentioned earlier. There has been exten- 
sive Western European participation in both 
these undertakings. 

Last year, in his historic Johns-Hopkins 
address, President Johnson pledged one bil- 
lion dollars to the economic development of 
Southeast. Asia. 

Already it is clear that his offer will gen- 
erate much more than its equivalent in self- 
help, not counting the contributions of other 
non-Asian countries. 

Free Asia is astir with the sights and sounds 
of peace—of people working hard, and work- 
ing together, to build a better world for 
themselves and their children. 

Yet do any of us doubt that aggression in 
Asia, if allowed to go unchecked, could de- 
stroy the work of these people? 

That is why our help is welcomed there. 

All the independent nations of Asia feel 
the pressure from the North. All of them 
fee] they have a stake in what is happening 
in Viet Nam. Most of them have met, or are 
meeting, Communist insurrections or ag- 
gressions in their own countries since World 
War II. 

I found on my missions to Asia and the 
Pacific earlier this year that not one national 
leader opposed our presence in Viet Nam or 
our role there, 

They know that we are standing fast in 
Viet Nam—as we have elsewhere—to con- 
vince aggressors that the price of their ag- 
gression comes too high, and that man’s 
right to self-determination is no less dear 
to us elsewhere than it is at home, 

Today we have reason for measured con- 
fidence, not only because of the new purpose 
and unity throughout Asia, but because of 
events in Viet Nam itself. 

In Viet Nam we are gaining on all four 
major fronts . . . the economic front 
the political front. the diplomatic 
front ... and the military front. 

On the economic front, Viet Nam is tak- 
ing the steps and decisions necessary to 
carry forward a program of economic devel- 
opment, and to defeat inflation, 

Land is being redistributed. Wells, are 
being dug, Schools are being built. Agri- 
cultural production steadily increases. Hos- 
pitals and roads are being completed, New 
leadership is being trained. 

These things are not dramatic. But every 
day the Viet Namese economy—and the life 
of the Viet Namese citizen—becomes a little 
better, despite calculated Communist dis- 
ruption and terror. 

On the political front, work goes forward 
toward election this September for a Con- 
stituent Assembly. Representatives of all 
major South Viet Namese groups haye been 
meeting to prepare the way for democratic 
government. 

The Viet Namese people are finding their 
way toward self-government, and they are 
doing it their own way—with tumult and 
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confusion, it is true—but not under the 
direction of any Communist Commissar. 

On the diplomatic front, we continue our 
search for a just and peaceful solution to 
the conflict. 

We have repeated again and again our 
willingness to come to the conference table 
anywhere, anytime, under any auspices, in 
order to bring the violence to an end. Again 
and again we have said that there is no bar 
to the inclusion of the Viet Cong in any 
such negotiations. 

We shall continue these efforts. And we 
shall maintain our offer to aid in the peace- 
Tul development. of North as well as South 
Viet Nam if only Hanoi will leave her neigh- 
bors alone. 

On the military front, we are gaining, each 
day. 

The American troops in Viet Nam are the 
finest men who have ever worn this nation's 
uniform, They are superbly led. They are 
superbly trained. They are superbly 
equipped. And we will back them to the 
hilt. 

‘They perform as brilliantly in civic action, 
in rebuilding villages, as they do in combat. 
They are great citizen soldiers, 

A succession of defeats has been dealt to 
the North Viet Namese and Viet Cong main 
force units in recent months. Clearly the 
initiative has shifted to the Allied Forces. 

The recent bombing of oil storage depots 
in the North was a military action against 
clear military objectives. The decision was 
carefully weighed. 

It was designed for two purposes—to slow 
down the rate of infiltration, which has been 
taking a toll of Allied lives; and to help con- 
vinee the North Viet Namese leadership that 
their aggression in the South will be too 
costly to sustain, 

Today there must be some hard thinking 
taking place in Hanoi, 

Our adversary must know that time is not 
on his side—that what President Johnson 
said more than a year ago remains true to- 
day: 

“We will not be defeated. 

“We will not grow tired. 

“We will not withdraw, either openly or 
under the cloak of a meaningless agree- 
ment 

He must also know that we have no de- 
signs on his independence or territory. 

We would, in fact, welcome the opportu- 
nity to extend our cooperation in the works 
of peaceful development to all the nations 
of Asia willing to live in peace—including 
Communist. China. 

He should know, too, that our objectives 
have not changed—and I will repeat them 
once more: 

The halting of on from the North; 
the opportunity for the people of South Viet 
Nam to decide their own future; and the 

t of a better life for the ordinary peo- 
ple of that part of the world. 

Our objectives are served by one result in 
Asia: the emergence of nations dedicated to 
their own national independence, to the well- 
being of their people, and to the pursuit of 
peace. 

But I think our adversary must come, 
above all, to know one thing: that we are 
united—as Texans, as Minnesotans; as lib- 
erals, as conservatives; as farmers, as busi- 
nesmen; as students, as teachers—that we 
are united as Americans in the cause of 
man’s right to make his own choice. He 
must know that the American people have 
the vision, the courage, and the endurance 
ce see it through—no matter how long it may 

e. 

And when he does, the day will come when 
the Vietnamese people—and the people of 
Asia—may finally look ahead to a future 
without fear, a future filled with hope, a 
future well worth the sacrifice made by a 
great people. 
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OEOQ—“Government’s ‘No’ to Change 
Brings End” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
Government's solution to poverty in the 
form of the economic opportunity pro- 
rams is in fact no solution at all. These 
programs lack planning, purpose, and 
ignore the needs of the communities they 
are to serve. I must call the attention 
of my colleagues to this article in the 
Wichita Eagle, October 9, 1966, by Arnold 
Lewis describing the termination of the 
on-job training program attempted in 
Wichita, Kans. Mr. Lewis ably pictures 
the conduct of this program which I be- 
lieve is typical of so many other of the 
OEO programs being attempted through- 
out the country. 

I commend your attention to this ar- 
ticle: 

GovernMent’s No“ TO CHANGE BRINGS 
Enp—On-Jos TRAINING ProGram Goop 
Bur 

(By Arnold Lewis) 

Wichita's federally sponsored $147,937 on- 
the-job training program (OJT) is officially 
off the books. 

It is off—as of Sept. 30—because local ad- 
ministrators of the program frankly admitted 
it wouldn't work in Wichita. 

They said further pursuance would be a 
drain of tax dollars. 

But, when they sought federal sponsorship 
for a replacement program to attack the 
city’s real employment problem—prejob ori- 
entation—the government said “No.” 

“On-the-job training was a good idea,” 
said William E. Knox, director of the Wichita 
Human Relations Commission, “but...” 

NO MODIFICATION ROOM 

Like many federal programs, rules and 
regulations are set at the national level and 
there is no room for modification at the local 
level, he added. 

“They tried to fit the community to the 
program, rather than design the program 
for the community,” Knox said. 

A one-year contract was signed last Oc- 
tober with the U.S. Department of Labor's 
Buerau of Apprenticeship Training, calling 
for $137,070 in federal money to be siphoned 
into the city for training programs. 

“It was designed to place the disadvan- 
taged individual, either unemployed or un- 
deremployed due to lack of skills, into on- 
the-job training,” Knox explained. 

On Jan. 10, 1966, the contract was amended 
to $147,937 and provided that 275 Wichita 
unemployed or underemployed be placed into 
the program regardless of age. 

“Particular emphasis was placed on the 
training of those whose education was too 
limited or generalized to be of help in ob- 
taining specific jobs,” Knox added, 

“It was to train workers displaced, or in 
danger of displacement, by automation, 

. To find training and placement op- 
portunities for those who have been func- 
tloning below their natural capacity level 
due to a lack of opportunity because of dis- 
crimination,” he said. 

Specifically, employers would interview and 
hire persons for up to six months at the 
minimum wage of $1.25 per hour. 

In turn, the employer would receive a 
federal reimbursement of up to $25 per week 
for a maximum of 26 weeks. 
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If the trainee completed his work satis- 
factorily, he normally would remain on the 
job as a permament employee, 

STAFF TRIES TO PROVE POINT 

Knox and a staff of six, headed by Mrs. Pat 
Miller, project coordinator, tackled the pro- 
gram and set out to prove a point—that the 
hard core unemployed are not only employ- 
able, but trainable. 

OJT opened shop Oct, 14 and immediately 
processed about 200 applicants, It had lo- 
cated 18 job slots for trainees and by Nov. 8 
the first group went to work. 

The first problem arose. Most of the 
avallable job slots were for men. Yet three- 
forths of the applicants were women. 

Then another serious problem cropped 
up—absenteeism. After working for a few 
days or weeks, trainees failed to show up for 
work. 

One was asked: “You were supposed to be- 
gin work today, why didn't you?“ 

“I just couldn't get out of bed on time,” 
was the reply. “Besides, I don't think I 
want that kind of job anyhow.” 

Further complicating OJT efforts was the 
fact that starting in November and con- 
tinuing through the first few months of 
1966, full employment came to Wichita. 

All but the hard core unemployed, the dis- 
advantaged individual” were finding jobs. 

By August, the city’s umemployment rate 
was only 2.9 per cent, compared to 4.4 per 
cent in June 1965. 

In a project progress report written in 
August, Mrs. Miller said: 

“This is a period of total employment, and 
yet the same group of individuals continually 
make the rounds from office to office of the 
various placement agencies in the city in 
search for work. 

“If these disadvantaged individuals desir- 
ing work cannot be trained and placed in 
work situations during a period of total 
employment, what hope is there that this 
can be accomplished in a period when jobs 
are few and far between?” she asked. 

CHALLENGE IS THERE 


OJT personnel had their challenge. 

“We tried to adopt the program to meet 
the needs of the community and started ex- 
perimenting with prejob orientation,” Knox 
said. 


Mrs. Miller explained in her August report: 

“Through this date ...21 women have 
been placed on the job, and of that number 
four have been terminated voluntarily and 
six have been terminated involuntarily, 

“The vast majority of involuntary termi- 
nations result because women simply do not 
know how to perform on the job. 

“Fifty-three men have been placed on the 
job since commencement of the program 
13 have terminated voluntarily and 7 have 
terminated involuntarily. 

“The reasons for termination among male 
trainees is quite different from the female. 
The vast majority of males simply do not 
want to work. 

“They take issue on petty points, cultivate 
a problem and then quit,” 

Continuing her report, Mrs. Miller said: 

“Because the dropout rate is so great, an 
effort has been made to determine the rea- 
sons. It has been concluded that the vast 
majority of individuals simply do not know 
how to perform on the job or they have 
an attitudinal problem which restricts them 
from wanting to perform on the job,” she 
said, 

PREJOB ORIENTATION STARTED 


Prejob orientation was thought to be the 
remedy and classes were organized on an ex- 
perimental basis. 

The curriculum included: how to fill out 
an application, the importance of an inter- 
view, what an employer owes an employee, 
what the employee owes the employer, on- 
the-job performance, administering and re- 
ceiving criticism, business etiquette, personal 
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grooming and even the proper ways to walk, 
sit and stand. 

Students participated in mock interviews, 
in the application of makeup, in techniques 
of walking and in discussions of the other 
subjects covered. 

Mrs. Miller said the classes were received 
, enthusiastically and that the students went 
on to do exceptionally well in their job in- 
terviews and their training. 

“This approach—deyelopment of the job 
for the individual, rather than attempting to 
match the individual to the job already de- 
veloped may prove to be the most realistic 
method of defeating the current high drop- 
out rate,“ Mrs. Miller stated in her report. 

“Only a trial on the job, of prejob orienta- 
tion class graduates, will reveal the actual 
impact and results of the training; however, 
at this point it is felt that it will be a very 
vital part of any successful OJT program 
conducted in this area,” she added. 

LACK OF GUIDELINES 

OJT personnel were struggling with 
another very difficult situation—a lack of 
federal guidelines. 

“No written guidelines, instructions, man- 
uals or directives of any kind have been re- 
ceived from the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
Training, the Department of Labor or from 
Washington, D.C., relative to the Wichita 
OJT program,” Mrs. Miller said. 

When guidelines were requested from Tay- 
lor F, Custer, the bureau's regional director 
in Kansas City, he replied in a letter: 

“This may come as a surprise to you, but 
we do not have an OJT operating manual, 
per se. We do, however, have a series of pol- 
icy statements and directives for internal use 
of the bureau, but not for public distribu- 
tion,” he said. 

Many decisions, he added, were handed 
down from Washington by telephone, many 
of which “Iam not aware of. 

“However, I can appreciate the embarrass- 
ing position in which this has placed the 
Human Relations Commission, as well as the 
City of Wichita,” Custer said. 

Mrs, Miller said it was much like being a 
football team, “but only the other team and 
the referee are cognizant of the rules. 

“Headway and touchdowns are made only 
to be called back due to rule infractions 
never previously explained,” she said, 

PAPERWORK CONSUMING 


Much of her time spent as project super- 
visor was “usurped" through paperwork. 
She explained: 

“For example, one form is supplied and 
used, then instructions are received that the 
form is not valid and that reports appearing 
on the first forms ure to be redone on the 
new ones supplied, 

“This has been done, only to receive addi- 
tional information stating that the original 
forms were the correct ones to be used, that 
the second forms are to be destroyed and that 
the reports are to be redone on the original 
forms once again. 

“Very simply.“ Mrs. Miller said, “there is 
little or no consistency between information 
related by the local, state, regional, area 
and national representatives associated with 
the OJT program.” 

Mrs. Miller attempted to develop her own 
guidelines from the Manpower Training and 
Development Act, under which the program 
is authorized. 

When she mentioned the fact to the local 
bureau representative, he “commented that 
it was a waste of time since the original law 
is no longer applicable due to the many 
interpretations issued by administrative offi- 
cials since Its passage in March 1962.“ 

PROGRAM TURNING POINT 

Turning point for the program came in 
June when the Human Relations Commis- 
sion applied for a prejob orientation grant 
of $158,160. 
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The grant was to finance a program pat- 
terned after the one with which the OJT had 
experimented successfully: 

The answer from Washington was No.“ 

Enox explained that different agencies 
under the Manpower Training and Devel- 
opment Act had different functions. 

The Employment Security Division of the 
state was in charge of recruitment; institu- 
tional training came under Vocational Edu- 
cation, and, the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
Training had charge of the OJT program. 

“The rigidity of the thing was prohibitive 
We were unable to get the coordination nec- 
essary to implement such a program,” Knox 
said. 


“Some of the other agencies did not see 
their functions in this relationship. It’s im- 
possible to get coordination until such time 
as the basic concept of the program is ac- 
cepted by all the agencies under the act,” 
he added. 

Knox was quick to point out that the other 
agencies did not say they would not go along. 
“They just didn't go.“ 

PHASE OUT DECISION 


The decision then came to phase out OJT. 
It was felt the program would not work in 
Wichita without prejob orientation, and 
that was out. 

‘We just weren't getting to the people— 
who's kidding who,” Knox added. 

In the final analysis, 230 persons had been 
placed into OJT slots—146 males and 84 
Ttemales—of a total 1,111 applications that 
were processed. 

Of the 230, only 90 completed their train- 
ing or remained on the job. 

The real crime, said Mrs. Miller, is that all 
the statistics and all the experience gained 
in the Wichita program will be placed in 
cold storage. 

Bhe had asked for more time to complete 
an in-depth analysis, but to this federal ofi- 
cials also said No.“ 

Federal government regulations or not, 
Mrs. Miller is preparing a final report on OJT 
and prejob orientation that she intends to 
submit—even though her name was taken 
Off the payroll last week. 


Constitution Week Essay Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 5, 1966 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, as I have mentioned in the RECORD, 
the Frances Broward chapter, Florida 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
have selected their Constitution Week es- 
Say contest winners for the current year. 
It is my pleasure to include the follow- 
ing essay by Barry Townsel, of Sanders 
Park Elementary School, at this point in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

My INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM UNDER THE 
CONSTITUTION 

Freedom under the Constitution to me 
Means a chance for me to do the things that 
will make my life a happy and useful one. 

I hope to get a good education in the field 
that I choose and to work in a location where 
I can do the most good for others and my- 
Self. The Constitution gives me the freedom 
to do these things. 

Voting for persons or person that I feel 
are best to govern our country, state, county, 
or city is a freedom I plan to enjoy when I 
become twenty-one years of age. 
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To. worship in the church of my choice, to 
listen to the type of music I enjoy, to look 
at the kind of art that is pleasing to my eyes, 
to join the clubs and other organizations 
that give me pleasure and to read the types 
of materials I choose are all my individual 
freedoms. under the Constitution. 


An Art Critic Praises the Hirshhorn 
Collection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, this. House 
now has under consideration H.R. 15121, 
which would establish the Hirshhorn Mu- 
seum and Sculpture Garden in Wash- 
ington, D.C. This is an extremely im- 
portant bill. The Hirshhorn collection 
is one of the great privately owned col- 
lections in the world today—a collection 
which has been given to our country by 
Mr. Joseph H. Hirshhorn of New York, 
and Greenwich, Conn., a gentleman I 
have been acquainted with for several 
years. 

Recently there was some criticism of 
the collection, and I would like to read 
& letter from the very distinguished art 
critic of the Los Angeles Times, Mr. 
Henry J. Seldis, replying to this criticism. 

Text or LETTER Prom Mr. SELDIS 

As one who spent a great deal of time un- 
successfully persuading the powers that be 
in Southern California. to accommodate Mr. 
Hirshhorn's matchless collection in this area, 
I might be expected to let my disappoint- 
ment in this campaign stand in the way of 
fully endorsing the magnificient gift to the 
nation that Mr. Hirshhorn has offered to the 
Capital on the President's invitation. 

On the contrary, I believe that the Hirsh- 
horn Museum will be a major step in having 
the seat of our national power become the 
hub of cultural activities that distinguish 
the capital cities of other great nations. 
Both Americans and visitors from abroad 
will benefit from its establishment, which 
must not be allowed to be undermined by 
delaying congressional approval of the proj- 
ect as outlined in HR. 15121 and related 
bills. 

I am ly surprised and dismayed 
by the objections brought forward by the 
distin, director of the Cleveland Muse- 
um of Art, Mr. Sherman E. Lee, who seems 
to be the only notable figure in the Amer- 
ican art world to oppose this much needed 
project. 

Knowing Mr. Hirshhorn and understand- 
ing the content of his collection, I consider 
it to be ‘a truly catholic and articulated’ 
collection assembled by a man who not only 
knows but loves art. Any collection, includ- 
ing that of The Cleveland Museum, has varia- 
tions in quality. But to call Mr. Hirsh- 
horn’s gift of a living and growing collection 
“quixotic” smacks of ingratitude and sour 
grapes. Perhaps Mr. Lee is unhappy that 
this collection was formed by a layman rather 
than by a professional, but it is more likely 
that his protest was written before the col- 
lection’s amazing inventory was published. 

I think that I speak for the majority of 
professionals in the art world, including hose 
who lost the chance to have the Hirshhorn 
Museum in thelr own community, when I 
respectfully urge... early passage of H.R. 
15121. 
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Business as Usual 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, from 
coast to coast the American public is con- 
cerned with the business-as-usual phi- 
losophy the administration has used at 
home while we are engaged in war in 
southeast Asia. 
~ The public’s concern is slowly but in- 
creasingly reaching upward into some of 
the Federal departments and agencies. 

On October 12 the Assistant Secretary 
of the Army for Logistics complained 
of the increasing difficulties, including 
higher prices, which confront. the mili- 
tary in its attempts to place orders with 
industry for needed items. 

On October 13 the Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Economic Affairs spoke 
of the imbalances that plague the U.S. 
economy. He is reported as stating 
“There is instability in prices” and “there 
is a threat of increasing instability in 
the economy as a whole.” 

In his news column which appeared 
in the October 12, 1966, Los Angeles 
Times, Ernest Conine discusses some of 
the shortcomings and results of the busi- 
ness-as-usual approach and why it has 
not worked. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit for inclusion in the Recorp a copy 
of the article: 

BUSINESS as Usuat—Costity Way To Front 
Vier War 
(By Ernest. Conine) 

Lyndon B. Johnson is the. only President 
in American history who has tried to fight 
a large-scale war in a business-as-usual at- 
mosphere at home, and there is ample evi- 
dence that it hasn't worked: 

Yet, there is no sign that the man in the 
White House has learned the lesson. On 
the contrary, the current atmosphere is all 
too familiar, 

There are persistent reports, on one hand, 
that U.S. combat troops are preparing to take 
a major role in the Viet Cong-infested Me- 
kong delta. 

The word is out, too, that the number of 
American GI's in South Vietnam will double 
within the next 18 months. 

At the same time, President Johnson is 
packing his bags for the trip to Manila, 
where an Asian summit. meeting will be held 
later this month, And, the diplomatic air- 
waves are cracking with reports of new 
peace feelers. 

On the homefront, the White House is 
leaking word that the expected tax increase 
next year may not be necessary, after all— 
and that it may even be possible to give the 
old folk higher social security benefits. 

In short, the President is still striving 
mightily to be simultaneously a hawk“ and 
a “dove” in Vietnam. And, he apparently 
remains convinced that the secret to public 
support for the war lies in g the 
people to think about it as little as possible— 
and to concentrate instead on the goodies 
that the American economy hath wrought. 

This has been the patterm ever since Mr. 
Johnson entered the White House almost 
three years ago. 

The record suggests that the deliberate 
cultivation of a business-as-usual atmos- 
phere is neither good politics nor the best 
way to win a war. 
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All during the Presidential election year of 
1964, the infiltration of North Vietnamese 
troops into the south increased; the military 
situation deteriorated, and the Saigon gov- 
ernment was in a state of perpetual crisis. 

Mr. Johnson, preoccupied with keeping his 
lease on the White House, postponed the hard 
decisions which had to be made until after 
the election. 

Exploiting the national nervousness over 
Barry Goldwater's outspoken militancy, the 
President's own campaign oratory emphasized 
his restraint and desire to limit the war. 

As the Republicans have properly reminded 
him, he hade one speech castigating those 
who “call upon us to supply American boys 
to do the job that Asian boys should do." 

Mr. Johnson undoubtedly uttered these 
words in perfect sincerity at the time. 
Nevertheless, it is quite possible that the net 
effect was to lead Handi and Moscow into 
miscalculating that large-scale U.S. inter- 
vention would not be forthcoming. 

In any event, it was sometime during the 
period that the Kremlin apparently decided 
it could safely step up its military aid to 
North Vietnam, and throw its own prestige 
behind an ultimate Hanoi victory, 

By the time President Johnson decided in 
Feb., 1965, to bomb North Vietnam and to 
send in marine combat troops, the Soviets 
were too heavily committed to back out, even 
if they wanted to. They still are. 

Even after the massive commitment of U.S. 
ground forces was begun the following sum- 
mer, the President hung back from frankly 
telling the country what the effort was likely 
to cost in money and lives. 

He resisted all suggestions that he ask 
Congress for a resolution specifically sup- 
porting the escalation, and he never sought 
to instill a spirit of self-sacrifice on the home 
front. 

Instead, the administration hid the stag- 
gering costs of the escalation until the basic 
“Great Society” legislation was safely passed. 

Last January’s budget message was a eu- 
phoric hymn which seemed to say that the 
Vietnam war need not seriously inconveni- 
ence a nation as rich and powerful as ours. 
Despite recent inflationary problems, this is 
still the impression Mr. Johnson likes to 
leave. 

Again, his motives undoubtedly have been 
good. He wanted to get his domestic pro- 
gram on the books while the getting was 


However, the national mood of frustra- 
tion, and his own faltering popularity, shows 
that the President has paid a heavy price. 

By playing the cards so close to his vest, 
he has absolved everybody else of responsi- 
bility. As a result, Republican militants feel 
free to call this “Johnson’s war“ and the 
pacifists get a more respectful hearing than 
they deserve. 

The Communists, viewing the continuing 
disunity in the country, keep on underesti- 
mating the basic American resolve. Russia 
gets more and more deeply involved. 

In the end, business-as-usual may turn 
out to be a prohibitively expensive way to 
fight a war. 


A Remedy for the Farmers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 
HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 10, 1966 
Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, our 
farmers are becoming more and more 


lost in the shuffle of our national prob- 
lems, 
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Because we have not found workable 
solutions to their problems, I do not feel 
that we should complicate the situation 
further by saying that times will be bet- 
ter for them. If the inflationary trend 
continues, and at the present time there 
seems to be no reason to believe it will 
suddenly halt or even slow down, we 
must devote our skills to helping our 
farmers and to protecting them from 
additional hardships. 

The following editorial from the Bris- 
tol Virginia-Tennessean of October 12, 
1966, is pertinent and of interest in this 
regard, and I include it in the Appendix 
of the Recorp: 

NoT THE REMEDY 


Vice President HUMPHREY told a gathering 
of farmers, a short while ago, that: “Today 
the age of surpluses is all but gone. Next 
year will be a year for bringing a substantial 
part of our reserve acreage out of mothballs. 
The farmers of this nation will be called 
upon to expand production. This is... 
good news for our farmers, for our consumers, 
and for hungry people throughout the 
world.” 

Before becoming too sanguine about future 
production miracles that will be expected of 
American agriculture, it should be remem- 
bered that the productivity of agriculture in 
the United States, just as in all other lines 
of endeavor, has rested upon adherence to 
the free market, private enterprise system. 
As inflation progresses, there is talk of wage 
and price controls and all the other para- 
phernalia of regimented systems that have 
brought starvation and ruin to other na- 
tions. It does not take a very long memory 
to recall the disruptions in supply and de- 
mand, the black markets, and the scarcities 
that were the consequence of previous at- 
tempts to impose police state type regula- 
tions on the American economy. 

Wage and price controls are no remedy 
for inflation. They are a guarantee of 
scarcity. 


What Is Freedom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion’s Americanism and 
government program recently an- 
nounced winners in their annual essay 
contest. I am pleased to advise the 
House that a bright young resident of my 
district, Mr. Thomas R. Aring, received 
Ohio’s highest award in competition with 
sophomores throughout the State. I 
commend his thoughtful work, entitled 
“What Is Freedom,” to the attention of 
my colleagues, as follows: 

War Is FREEDOM? 
(By Thomas A. Aring) 

Freedom as we know it in America is a 
unique process, One is free to make a living 
as he pleases, refraining from on 
the freedom of his fellow citizen, and keep- 
ing within the boundaries of law. One can 
write what he pleases, attend the church 
of his choice, petition his government, and 
vote as he pleases. 

Freedom is a wonderful thing; Americans 
should take far more pride in their system 
instead of taking it for granted, as all too 
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many do. The sleeping must be aroused, the 
awakened ones taught, to appreciate their 
valuable gift. Much more emphasis should 
be made in the schools, one year is not 
enough to fully understand the problems and 
advances our system of government has made 
in almost 200 years. For, to preserve free- 
dom as it should be, the people must be 
educated. 

Aemricans are fighting this very minute 
in Viet Nam to uphold the principles of free- 
dom. But what do they read in the papers 
from home? Of fanatics trying to evade the 
draft, telling the world that they are not 
concerned with anyone but themselves, and 
certainly not with whether the cause of 
freedom is upheld throughout the world. 
These are shining examples of the unedu- 
cated; though they be in college, they have 
missed the point of freedom long ago. 

Freedom must be kept alive. It must be 
Strengthened. There are wrongs, but they 
can be made right. We Americans must show 
the world that our system is best, and that 
we know how it works, 


The 1966 Issue Is Vietnam War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 - 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the conduct 
of the war in Vietnam is the subject of an 
important article by Henry J. Taylor 
which was nationally syndicated re- 
cently, and which I include with my re- 
marks today. 

The article was sent to me by the 
mother of a young man who entered the 
Army last fall, was in Vietnam about the 
first of the year, and has been almost 
continually in combat since that date 
except for four trips to the hospital oc- 
casioned by malaria, shrapnel wounds 
and jungle infections. 

While the rest of the country goes 
blithely about its business, several thous- 
and young Americans are enduring tre- 
mendous hardship under the most diffi- 
cult conditions in constant danger of 
injury or death and the conduct of this 
war is a matter of serious concern to 
them, to their relatives and their fam- 
ilies. It should be of concern to all of 
us: 


THE 1966 Issue Is VIETNAM WAR 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

On June 6, 1944, we crossed the English 
Channel. Germany was defeated 11 months 
later. 

Fighting the enemy in an e of 65 
million square miles, we defeated Japan four 
years after Pearl Harbor. 

On Jan. 13, 1964, heavy Communist units 
stood 15 miles from Saigon. They are still 
there. 

Our first big engagement was in Chu Lai 
in August 1965, This spread to bloody en- 
counters in the Ia Drang Valley. Today we 
still hold securely neither Chu Lai nor the 
Ia Drang Valley. 

In September 1965, our Central Intelligence 
Agency saw the Red Chinese deliver 5,000 
transport loads of war materials to Tchepone, 
Laos, 100 miles east of Savannakhet on the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail. The trail remains open 
and, by Official statement, traffic is heavier 
than ever. 
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On August 5, 1965, we retaliated for at- 
tacks in the Guif of Tonkin. We began 
bombing North Viet Nam. Thirteen months 
later we are still bombing. 

What has been Defense Secretary Mc- 
Namara’s analysis? 

On February 5, 1963, he announced: “By 
every quantitative measure, we are winning 
the war in Viet Nam.” On October 3, 1964: 
“The major part of the U.S. military task 
can be completed by the end of 1965, although 
there may be a continuing requirement for a 
limited number of training personnel.” 

At a press conference March 2, 1966, after 
successively increasing his estimates of how 
many men we must send from 12,000 to 
40,000, then to 75,000, then to 175,000, Mr, 
McNamara ticked off a figure of 235,000. 

Today we haye 305,000 men in Viet Nam, 
not including the Seventh Fleet, in an area 
smaller than the state of Michigan. 

The cream of the crop of our Army, 
Marines, Navy and Air Force is there. 

The Pentagon confirms that firepower is 
greater than at any time or place in World 
War II. 

The First Cavalry Division (Airmobile) in 
the central zone is the most powerful (and 
expensive) force of its size ever assembled, 

All this is backed up by such constructions 
as the $1 billion base at Cam Ranh Bay, the 
tremendous Sattahip complex in Thailand 
and airdromes at Udorn, Nakhon, Korat, Don 
Mang, etc. 

Even our vast Strategic Air Force, based 
on Guam and not designed for such missions, 
is employed nearly around the clock. 

High-altitude Navy planes designed to carry 
nuclear bombs are flown off carriers on tree- 
top missions as if they were attached to the 
infantry. 

We know we have lost 500 aircraft in Viet 
Nam, but, shockingly, the American people 
do not truthfully know our casualties. 

The Defense Department misleads us about 
these. It gives out the number “killed in 
action" during each seven preceding days. 
This limited figure gets the headlines, but 
we are not shown the total number of dead, 
for the figure does not include those who 
have died as a result of wounds suffered pre- 
viously, or from plane and helicopter acci- 
dents, or disease. 

Few of our troops take their heaviest 
casualties in combat. Along with accidente, 
about 60 per cent have been caused by mines 
and booby traps. Less than 40 per cent of 
our GIs in Viet Nam hospitals are wounded; 
60 per cent are down with tropical diseases. 

It is outrageous to permit administration 
spokesmen to claim the Viet Nam war should 
not be an issue in congressional elections. 

The issue is the conduct—the conduct—of 
this horrible unwon war. 

If the Republicans fail to make it the 
issue, they will be utterly faithless to the 
American people. 


The Briarpatch Gets Thornier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recon, I include the following: 

Tue BRIARPATCH Gers THORNIER 
(By Louis Stockstill) 


After Congress wiped out the principle of 
recomputation for retired pay of the Armed 
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Forces, I wrote that the result was going to 
“make B'rer Rabbit's briarpatch look like a 
putting green.” 

To show some of the complexities of sub- 
stituting a new system (the Consumer Price 
Index formula) I projected the first, hypo- 
thetical CPI increases which would take 
place, and demonstrated the kind and type 
of inequities which would result. Subse- 
quently—and before the system became 
fully operable—DoD went to Congress in the 
summer of 1965 and admitted that the CPI 
formula was turning out to be “unrespon- 
sive’ and would have to be revamped. This 
was done and retirees, at the same time, were 
granted a pay boost. 

Now, the revised CPI formula is about to 
produce the first pay increase for military 
retirees—and the result is going to be even 
more astounding than anyone had imagined. 

Why? Because it is going to give some 
military retirees more money than they 
would get if they were to recompute 
their paychecks on the basis of current active 
duty pay scales, 

In addition to the examples cited on page 
one, here are others: At present, based on 
new pay rates which took effect on 1 July this 
year, an active duty lieutenant colonel or 
commander with 20 years’ service receives 
$958.50 per month. If all retirees in that 
same rank and with the same length of serv- 
ice were required to recompute their retired 
pay on the basis of the active duty rate, they 
would receive $479.25 per month. 

However, those who retired between 1 Oct. 
1965 and 1 July 1966 currently are receiving 
$464.40 in retired pay. If a OPI increase of 
4% goes into effect on 1 December (as is 
expected) these officers will receive a pay 
boost of about $18.50 per month which means 
that their total paycheck will be about $483— 
or about $4 more per month than if recom- 
putation still existed. 

Those who have retired since 1 July this 

are now receiving $479.25 in retired pay. 
Their checks will be boosted to about $498 If 
the CPI increase is 4%. This means they 
will be receiving about $18 more per month 
than if recomputation still existed. 

Some others of the same rank and length 
of service will be receiving approximately 
$476 per month in retired pay, or only 
slightly less than they would receive under 
recomputation. Still others will be getting 
lesser and lesser amounts. And those who 
benefit most (if they will forgive our saying 
50) are those who should benefit least, since 
they already are receiving the highest retire- 
ment checks. 

But—as we predicted long ago—the briar- 
patch gets thornier and thornier, and those 
who planted and nurtured it must soon start 
harvesting the thorns. 


Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, herewith a 
poem in prose concerning our most pre- 
cious commodity—freedom. It is au- 
thored by Mr. A. W. Howland, of 1321 
Ynez Place, Coronado, Calif., and is so 
erstwhile, appropriate and beautifully 
done that I wanted all Members to 
have an opportunity to read and savor 
this masterpiece. Appended to the poem 
was a note by the author: 
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In these times, isn't this a good thought 
to spread? 


I certainly concur with A. W. Howland, 
and commend not only the beauty of the 
rhetoric, but the basic thoughts to all 
who would see, perceive, and act pru- 
dently. 

The poem follows: 

FREEDOM 
Who try by force to manacle the mind 
Are tyrants and could disunite mankind. 
The ever “dead'ning hand of government” 
Shackles the soul and warps it impotent. 


To happiness there’s one unfailing key 
And that is Freedom. And our destiny 
Clear calls us to be leaders in the van 
Of fighters for the dignity of man. 


God give us strength and wisdom in the fight 

And understanding hearts to guide aright 

The world wide surge to free the fettered 
hands 

Beseeching us from joyless captive lands. 


Who stagger ‘neath the cross of tyranny 
Unceasing, changeless, struggle to be free. 
Soon shall the slave reclaim his soul again, 
Soon join the happy family of men, 


United in dynamic, potent might 

The Free keep lit their friendly beacon light 
To guide men home to Truth and Dignity 
For men in chains shall once again be free. 


Views of Small Businessmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of a 
letter written by George Burger, vice 
president of the National Federation of 
Independent Business, to Chairman 
Rand, of the Federal Trade Commission. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
pees. to be printed in the RECORD, as 

ollows: 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
San Mateo, Calif., September 15, 1966. 
Hon. PauL Ranp DIXON, 
Chairman, Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHAIRMAN RAND: I noted in the Press 
recently that you will address the Tire Deal- 
ers Convention in Chicago early in October 
and I am taking the liberty of writing you 
offering some suggestions for you to explore 
in making your remarks before the tire dealer 
group. 

When the Robinson-Patman Act became 
Law in the Summer of 1936, the writer and 
many others in independent tire dealer ranks 
believed that our day in court had arrived, in 
fact, it was the Magna Carta for the future 
of independents in the rubber tire industry. 
Their views were confirmed by the action in 
*36 of Goodyear cancelling the Sears contract 
and stating officially couldn't justify the 
price under the law.” This was followed 
some 30 to 60 days later by Goodrich can- 
celling the Atlas contract (Standard Oil of 
New Jersey). They also stated “couldn't 
justify the price under the law.” Note from 
that point on the increasing numbers of 
private brand tires made by many tire manu- 
facturers. The question has been “Is the 
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quality equal to manufacturers advertised 
brands or inferior quality?” Another ques- 
tion in the minds of many has been “When 
will the Robinson-Patman Act ever be vigor- 
ously enforced?” 

It was a matter of common information at 
the time the R-P Act become Law that the 
store managers of those tire manufacturing 
companies operating retail stores stated time 
and time again openly “How could the rubber 
companies justify the operation of these 
stores under the Robinson-Patman Act?” 
How often have I followed through on this 
with a request of the Commission to inves- 
tigate the operation of these stores—if they 
were operating within the framework of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. Nothing was done. 

It is significant to note that it took an 
Act of Congress after a 25 year fight insti- 
tuted in the first instance by the writer and 
then followed through consistently by a ma- 
jority vote of the members of the National 
Federation of Independent Business to cor- 
rect this rank excise tax discrimination en- 
joyed by the tire manufacturers owning and 
operating retail stores where on the other 
hand, independent retailers’ stock of tires 
and tubes were taxed the minute they be- 
came in on of the stock. I am re- 
ferring to H.R. 318, Public Law 89-523, Au- 
gust 1, 1966. 

Then an important provision of the Act 
clear and to the point was the Quantity 
Discount Proviso. It was the writer's action 
in private capactiy and then followed by the 
National Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness through its nationwide membership, 
urging action on the Quantity Discount 
Proviso for the rubber tire industry. 

Check the Record of the action within 
the Commission in the handling of that im- 
portant Provision of the Law and it seems 
rather strange that during a Federal Court 
hearing, the Judge presiding stated openly 
in the Court that it would appear to him 
that the Commission never wanted to in- 
voke the Rule. No action has ever been in- 
stituted by the Commissioner to revive the 
Quantity Discount Proviso. 

It is interesting to note that in a staff 
report of the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee, 83rd Congress, First Session, July 27, 
1953, page 4, Manufacturer Owned Retail 
Stores and Otker Selling Activities Poses 
Serious Threat to the Small Independent 
Dealers.” In 1966, company-owned stores 
have increased and all other activities of 
the tire manufacturers in the retail field. 
Is it any wonder that an authoritative 
source in the tire manufacturing end of the 
industry remarked to the writer within the 
past two years, That the independent deal- 
er is through.” 

So, I believe the subject matter as out- 
lined above might be of interest in your 
remarks before the tire dealers annual meet- 


Positive action by the Commission at this 
late date might save the life of the few 
remaining real independents in this major 


industry. 
Sincerely, 
GEORGE J, BURGER, 
Vice President. 
Republic Day—The Malagasy Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take a few moments today to com- 
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mend the people of the Malagasy Repub- 
lic on their observance of Republic Day; 
and extend warm greetings to His Excel- 
lency Philibert Tsiranana, President of 
the Republic; and His Excellency Louis 
Rakotomalala, Ambassador of the Mala- 
gasy Republic to the United States. 

It was on October 14, 1958, that the 
Republic was proclaimed as an autono- 
mous state within the French commu- 
nity. Shortly thereafter a constitution 
was adopted in April 1959 and her first 
President, Philibert Tsiranana, was 
elected in May 1959. An independent 
republic was proclaimed on June 26, 1960. 

The Republic’s principal component is 
Madagascar, an island almost the size of 
Texas. It is situated off the southern 
coast of Africa, but has still played an 
active role in matters relating to the 
African Continent. Its membership in 
the Organization of African Unity— 
OAU—and the Organization Commune 
Africaine et Malagache—OCAM—attests 
to the fact of its dedication to further- 
ance of good relations with its African 
neighbors. 

The United States has attempted to 
assist the Malagasy people in their ef- 
forts at creating a more prosperous na- 
tion. To this end, our AID programs, 
though modest have concentrated on 
items such as agricultural development 
and extension work, and police commu- 
nications. 

I salute the people of the Malagasy 
Republic on their observance and wish 
them every success in their quest for a 
more prosperous country. 


Friendship Message 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer enthusiastically, joins 
those who have applauded President 
Johnson’s appeal to the Russian people 
for a new era of friendship and under- 
standing. : 

The Inquirer bases its commendatory 
editorial on the President’s recent mes- 
sage in the magazine Amerika, dis- 
tributed in the Soviet Union. 

We believe, say the newspaper editors, 
along with the President that “our people 
are more naturally friends than ene- 
mies.” They comment that it may be a 
Utopian dream to hope that the two 
countries could exchange, as the Presi- 
dent suggested, the means of achieving 
common friendship and prosperity. But 
the editors insist it is a good dream and 
the President has done well to try to give 
it practical meaning. 

Building bridges of friendship with the 
Russian people, they add, is a laudable 
project. 

For those of my colleagues who are 
similarly interested in improved relations 
among peoples of the world, I present 
this editorial for the Recorp: 
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[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, 
Oct. 1, 1966] 
FRIENDSHIP MESSAGE 


We do not suppose that many ordinary 
Soviet citizens gained access to the magazine 
Amerika“ which carried President Johnson's 
appeal to the Russian people for a new era 
of friendship and understanding between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 

It is true that the few Moscow newsstands 
at which the publication was made available 
had long lines waiting before it went on 
sale and the issues were quickly snapped up. 
We may hope that the buyers were actual 
readers who took the periodical home and 
showed it to friends as well. It is possible 
that some of them may have been agents 
planted in line to enable the government to 
go through the motions of carrying out the 
provisions of its cultural exchange agree- 
ment with the United States without ac- 
tually fulfilling them. 

Large bundles of “Amerika” are returned 
every month to the United States Embassy 
with the explanation that they can't be sold 
because not enough Russians are Interested. 
In light of the rush to buy the few ayallable 
on the stands and the quick sellout claimed 
by newsstand operators that has to be a de- 
ception. Nevertheless, U.S. officials believe 
enough copies are honestly distributed to 
make it worthwhile, 

We certainly hope so. We hope especially 
that President Johnson's proffer of friend- 
ship to the Russian people in the current 
issue has reached many of those for whom 
it was intended. We believe, along with 
the Presiednt, that “our people are more 
naturally friends than enemies.” It would 
be of mutual benefit to both countries to 
“exchange goods and ideas and technology— 
all the means of achieving common friend- 
ship and prosperity.” It might be im- 
measurably greater benefit to mankind as a 
whole if such a peaceful accommodation 
could be arranged. 

Possibly that is only a Utopian dream. It 
is a good dream, nevertheless, and President 
Johnson has done well to try to give it prac- 
tical meaning, No opportunity should be 
neglected to repeat, or find new ways to ex- 
press, such assurances of friendly intentions. 

Building bridges of friendship with the 
Russian people is a laudable project. 


Obstruction of Armed Forces 
SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 12, 1966 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H.R. 12047) to amend 
the Internal Security Act of 1950. 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is an excursion in futility, a 
fact that is known to everyone on this 
floor, and with no effort to keep it secret. 
The distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Hays], and others have stated in 
the debate, with no denial from any quar- 
ter, that there is no intention of push- 
ing the bill to a vote in the other body. 
The 89th Congress is about to die. 

If there were any serious thought of 
this bill becoming a law I am sure there 
would have been greater care in its draft- 
ing. I know of no better lawyer, and 
certainly no finer gentleman than our 
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able colleague, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Tuck], who will go down 
in history as one of the outstanding 
Governors in the long and brilliant story 
of Virginia. I regard the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. IcHorp], a former 
speaker of the Missouri House of Repre- 
sentatives, as a lawyer of the finest 
capacity, with a penetrating legal mind. 
There are others on the committee who 
could be depended upon to oversee a 
better job of legislative drafting if the 
product they were working on had any 
serious ambition of making the statute 
books. 

I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, it is 
ever the part of wisdom, certainly not in 
the role of a statesman, to flirt with 
futility. 

As I read the bill we have before us it 
could be interpreted to forbid the exten- 
sion of medical aid through the Inter- 
national Red Cross to American prisoners 
of war. I would not want that on my 
conscience. It surely would make it a 
felony to give medicine to a dying 
enemy—and I do not know if any of us 
would want to go that far. After all, we 
do have some reservations. 

The office of the Attorney General of 
the United States has assured us that 
our national security requires no further 
penal enactments to meet every demand 
of the present situation. 


Peaceful Engagement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, in a major 
move of imaginative statesmanship 
President Johnson refashioned the lim- 
ited goal of coexistence with Eastern 
Europe into the more positive objective 
of peaceful engagement. 

Editorials in the Washington Evening 
Star and the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin award the President high marks on 
his awareness of the realities, the sensi- 
ble character of his speech, his willing- 
ness to join deeds with words, and on his 
optimistic tone. 

Surely we all share the President's 
hope that the Soviet Union and East 
European countries will respond to his 
bold challenge. 

I commend these articles to the Mem- 
bers and submit them for publication in 
the RECORD: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Oct. 10, 1966] 
His GOAL—PEACEFUL ENGAGEMENT 

President Johnson's discussion last week 
of his objectives in Europe deserves high 
marks on at least three counts—its aware- 
ness of the realities, its sensible character 
and a tone that was hopeful despite an ob- 
vious recognition of the difficulties which He 
ahead. 

The address to the National Conference 
of Editorial Writers did not concern itself 
with Viet Nam, nor was it designed to do 
80. In fact, the President mentioned that 
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war only once—when he said that we do 
not intend to let our differences with the 
Soviet Union on Viet Nam prevent us from 
exploring all opportunities for improving the 
political climate in Europe. If there is new 
hope with respect to the Vietnamese war, 
it will be found elsewhere—in such things as 
the recent interesting undertakings and 
cryptic comments of Indonesia's Adam Malik. 

Of Europe, the President said: We know 
the world is changing. Our policy must re- 
flect the reality of today—not yesterday.” 
Our objective, he went on to say, “is to end 
the bitter legacy of World War II! — to move 
on “from the narrow concept of peaceful co- 
existence to the broader vision of peaceful 
engagement.” 

The details, the initial steps, which the 
President believes are necessary to the at- 
tainment of his goal were spelled out in the 
address, and need not be repeated here, 
though perhaps one should be mentioned. 
This has to do with the strengthening, the 
unifying, of a Western Europe which includes 
the France of Charles de Gaulle as an essen- 
tial pre-condition to achieving that balance 
of power which is needed to bridge the gulf 
that still divides East and West. But the 
President probably had De Gaulle in mind 
when he said that “in every part of the world, 
new forces are at the gates: New countries, 
new aspirations, new men. In this spirit, 
let us look ahead to the tasks that confront 
the Atlantic nations.” In short, France will 
not always be the France of Charles de 
Gaulle; new men soon will be knocking at 
the gates of Paris. 

The President is laboring under no illu- 
sion. “The building of true peace and 
reconciliation in Europe,” he said, “will be a 
long process.” Still, one may believe that 
this address marked a long step in that direc- 
tion, Not so much, perhaps, because of any 
special devotion anywhere to peace merely 
for the sake of peace. But rather because 
peace and the material progress which would 
attend it, as long as national security is not 
threatened, serve the interests of all con- 
cerned. It has long been our view that the 
men who will make the choice between war 
and peace in Europe are rational men—and 
that rational men in the end will support 
that which is beneficial rather than ruinous 
to themselves and their countries. 

From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Evening Bul- 
letin, Oct. 10, 1966] 
TOWARD A “RESTORED EUROPE” 


“Our purpose is not to overturn other 
governments but to help the people of Eu- 
rope to achieve together a continent in which 
the peoples of Eastern and Western Europe 
work shoulder-to-shoulder together for the 
common good.“ - President Johnson, in ad- 
dress to the National Conference of Editorial 
Writers, New York City. 

President Johnson’s address Friday on Eu- 
rope was notable in that it offered specific 
and concrete moves toward the easing of 
East-West tensions as well as a hopeful pro- 
posal for the cutback of Soviet and United 
States forces there. 

Mr. Johnson thus, in addition to removing 
any fear that he is preoccupied with Asia 
and its problems to the exclusion of Euro- 
pean affairs, has challenged the Kremlin 
and the nations linked to it to join now 
in this effort toward a “restored Europe” in 
which there is a real and not merely a “rest- 
less peace. 

As immediate proof of his sincerity in seek- 
ing “healthy economic and cultural relations 
with the Communist states,” the President 
recommended the removal of hundreds of 
nonstrategic items from the list of goods 
now restricted from shipment to the Soviet 
bloc, further liberalization of the rules goy- 
erning the travel of Americans in Eastern 
bloc nations and other moves which repre- 
sent a dramatic lowering of the present bar- 
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riers to American-Eastern European rela- 
tions. It is doubtful that much of this will 
be implemented before the elections, how- 
ever, despite the fact that Western Europe 
has moved ahead of us in this direction. 

This address is one which Mr, Johnson 
himself wanted to make. It represents six 
months of study by his Administration of 
European affairs. 

Mr. Johnson restated this country's de- 
termination to bring about a strengthened 
and modernized NATO. There was no criti- 
cism of France in this regard. The Presi- 
dent restated, on the third anniversary of 
the ratification of the limited nuclear test 
ban treaty, the continuing desire to “banish 
all nuclear weapons and to banish war it- 
self.“ 

In an atmosphere of eased U.S.-Soviet re- 
lations President Johnson has offered deeds 
as well as words for a further advance to- 
ward real peace in Europe. 

The next move is up to Moscow and the 
other Communist capitals in Europe. 


“Black Genius,” by Joseph Mason Andrew 
Cox 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, Jo- 
seph Mason Andrew Cox, who is my con- 
stituent, is a writer and a poet. 

One of his poems which interested me 
and which I commend to my colleagues, 
is entitled “Black Genius.” 

The poem follows: 

BLACK GENIUS 


Black Genius 

Ignored by Who's who among his peers 

Weakened by the International Color Line 

Badly beaten, eyes blackened; but not blind 

Enduring the termites born during anony- 
mous years 

Helping the helpless and unappreciative 
without a fee 

Build a better world is the “Black Genius‘s” 
most vocal plea. 


Black Genius 

Ignored by praise, smiles and even a kindly 
phrase 

His ego is not extremely vain 

Refusing to postpone today until tomorrow 
breaks 

The dam of custom like a deluging lake 

Standing upright before the bar of pride 

Unmoved by those who flatter and deride. 


Black Genius 

One in many; many in one 

Hamlet. Garvey, Dubois, Solomon and Sim- 
pleton 

Washington and Dunbar 

Ascending above the painful color-line’s scar 

Identified with known and unknown and 
unimagined kin 

Joining others who believe there is a better 
world to win 


Black Genius 

Standing upright before the bar of courage 
and pride 

Refusing to join the “me too” side 

Joining the courageous non-conformist 
knowing there is a world to inspire 

The fulfillment is his fondest desire 

While observing with an extensive view 

Mankind from Nigeria to Peru. 


—JOSEPH Mason ANDREW COX. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 13, 1966 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of the observance of Captive 
Nations Week, which was proclaimed by 
President Johnson on July 8, 1966, the 
Committee for Hungarian Liberation 
issued a “Manifesto of Freedom” in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Under leave granted, I 
insert it in the RECORD: 

COMMITTEE FoR HUNGARIAN LIBERATION’S 

MANIFESTO OF FREEDOM 


The Committee for Hungarian Liberation’s 
assembly authorized the Committee's execu- 
tive council to address Hungarians suffering 
behind the Iron Curtain as well as Hun- 

living in the free world. It is sadly 
fitting that we issue our Manifesto of Free- 
dom during Captive Nations Week 1966, the 
tenth year of remembrance of Hungary's 
revolutionary freedom fight. 

The Ides of March, 1966, has once again 
seen the raw sores of Hungarians everywhere 
behind the Iron Curtain painfully reopened. 
Hungary’s Communist dictatorial rule is in 
a state of economic collapse and ideological 
enervation. Consequently, its political force 
has once again undertaken a policy of terror 
by Party courts. Communism has also grip- 
pingly thwarted the very evident stirrings of 
the imtellectual circles. The dictatorship 
desperately fears fresh air because every draft 
of fresh air and ray of clear light could cause 
the downfall of a Marxism which belongs to 
the 19th century and which, until now, has 
been interred in a state of mummification. 
But the free, Western world has remained 
open to the reforms of progress and there 
are no traces left of the economic, social, and 
political conditions against which Marx 
launched battle in the 19th century. In 
absurd and painful irony, however, all these 
evils can be found in the lives of Hungarians 
“living” under Communist dictatorial rule 
today. Communism in Hungary and else- 
where has been forced to resort to state- 
capitalism and state-exploit because Com- 
munism can keep economic control in its 
hands only by these means. As a result, 
Communism in Hungary must desperately 
cling to a vote“ —Which is one-party and 
one-list only. Under this system a man must 
vote but he must not elect. 

In 1966, ten years after Hungary's revolu- 
tionary freedom fight, it is also obvious that 
the Great Race of the Atomic Age has pur- 
sued Communist dictatorship into a suicidal 
trap. The Rules of the Race force Commu- 
nist dictatorships to utilize and strive for 
- scientific and technical knowledge. The 
fact is, however, that modern knowledge and 
modern science cannot endure restraint— 
cannot therefore, endure the yoke of a 
dead ideology which, even as corpse, remains 
chained to the 19th century. 

So that Communist dictatorships today in- 
cite and make it their program to overthrow 
an old Western World which is really non- 
existent—a 19th century economic and po- 
litical orthodoxy. At the same time, on the 
bilane highways of today's Western cities, 
the representatives of these same Commu- 
nist dictatorships beg for food while spying 
for scientific secrets. 

It is one of the most frightening develop- 
ments of our day that in these troubled times 
of the Marxist Experiment, dictatorships im- 
pose their weight with fullest cruel force on 
Hungarians behind the Iron Curtain—in- 
cluding Hungarians in other Iron Curtain 
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states. The dictatorships welght themselves 
with this force because they well know, as 
the Hungarian people know only too well, 
that Hungarians not only never favored the 
Marxist Experiment, but never had anything 
to do with it. Hungary was always allied to 
the Western World and it is allied today— 
in hope, in spirit, in intellect, and in litera- 
ture. Hungary seeks and desires Western 
progress today, even if this tottering East- 
ern dictatorship inflicts a series of bruital 
blows upon it. Most serious retaliation and 
reprisal have been the result of this Hun- 
garian attitude. It is for this reason that we 
view the fate of Hungarians behind the Iron 
Curtain—regardless of which Iron Curtain 
country they are in—with such a sense of 
increasing apprehension. We see the agony 
of the dictatorships, frustrated in the great 
trap of the Atomic Age Race. And we fear 
the expected blows. For these blows will be 
the blows of the mad, and they will be the 
blows of the blind. 


The dictatorship can not admit failure. 
It believes that it will survive its latest trial. 
And, it believes that in the process, it will 
destroy and smash to minute particles the 
Hungarian people. Those who rise against 
the dictatorship, meanwhile, will meet all 
its fury and will simply dissappear; they will 
be broken into pieces of themselves. In that 
process of destruction, the dictatorship builds 
walls and prevents the masses from hugging 
their Western brothers. For walls are not 
only built in Berlin. The dictatorship strives 
to build a wall of hatred between us, too. A 
wall between the Hungarian people suffering 
behind the Iron Curtain and the Hungarian 
emigrant living his struggle in the free world. 
The Committee for Hungarian Liberation has, 
however, caught sight of their aims. Our 
program is simple: we will raze the wall, 
and we will bring about a meeting of Hun- 
garian peoples—within a formula of a free, 
New Hungary. We conceive this formula for 
the formation of a free New Hungary. And 


New Hungary will be born in the latter half 


of the 20th century as a natural development 
of Western Christianity’s spirit of humani- 
tarianism, and the Hungarian people's his- 
toric life dating back a full one thousand 
years to political existence. For one thousand 
years, Hungarian people have preached Chris- 
tian, Western humanitarianism to the East. 
We have done our preaching not only in stale 
political slogans, but with action—intellec- 
tual, political, exemplary. We have preached 
through books, and we have preached through 
freedom fights. And we preached not only 
for the best interest of the Hungarian peo- 
ple, but for the best interests of the entire 
Carpathian Basin. In the same way, of 
course, tem years ago, with the blood of 
teenage men and women we preached with a 
freedom fight. It was in our best interest, 
but that is not all. It was in the best inter- 
est of every captive people. And it demanded 
and brought forth a mellowing from the dic- 
tatorships in all the Central and Eastern 
European nations of the Soviet Bloc, deeply 
affecting all the states of the Soviet Bloc. 
So let us admit and let us be assured: there is 
little need for despair. The 40, the 20, and 
the 10 years of forced separation have muti- 
lated Hungary with painful experiences of 
varying degree. But that is not all. Ina 
way, the separation and the pain have also 
enriched the Hungarians. And if we remain 
faithful to and have full knowledge of the 
existence and meaning of the Hungarian 
Task, then the 40, the 20, and the 10 years 
of separated Hungarian existences can re- 
deem each other. Together in Christian 
fellowship and in the propagation of Western 
Freedom, they can suddenly bridge and unite 
the Carpathian Basin. It is exactly for this 
reason that we must face and speak to each 
other, It is for this reason that we must 
make our voices audible to each other above 
the various Iron Curtain border barriers. 
Our voices must climb in belief, our voices 
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must scale above the various walls of hate 
which Communism has built with such dill- 


gence. 

We must make it our duty to propagate 
our Manifesto of Freedom to every Hun- 
garian group in no matter what country 
that group has its home, We must send 
messages saying that emigrant Hungarians 
living in the free world are faithful to the 
Hungarian people. They are the loyal, and 
not the prodigal sons and daughters of 
Hungary. The people of Hungary may have 
felt it, but now they must reach the realiza- 
tion: There never have been emigrants more 
willing to sacrifice and wage a battle for the 
independence of Hungary and for the free- 
dom of the Hungarian people. And, remem- 
ber, then, that these emigrants, unjustly 
libeled and slandered, have fought in the 
direst circumstances when it would have 
been easier to rest and attempt to solidify 
their own personal and fragile existences. 
And, remember, then, these emigrants are 
willing to oppose the greatest odds: a well 
muscled and ruthless dictatorship with the 
punishing stick of worldwide organization. 
And yet the fight for Hungarian independ- 
ence and for the Hungarian people has never 
let up. The Hungarian people must have 
faith in their emigrants living in the free 
world—because their emigrants living in the 
free world have the greatest faith in the 
people of Hungary. 

The people of Hungary must not permit 
themselves to judge all the emigrants in the 
free world by isolated examples of those who 
return as tourists there, Return behind the 
Iron Curtain is the shrewdest favor of shrewd 
dictators, and return must be viewed in that 
light. We have seen relatives go back so that 
they could visit their loved ones behind the 
Iron Curtain one last time. Those who re- 
turn for this reason are like the man who 
visits his imprisoned brother to sustain the 
other's courage and faith in brotherhood. 
We must view this action with the greatest 
compassion; it is an act of undeniable nobil- 
ity born of the deepest human motives, But 
then, there are others. There are those who 
return to Hungary to barter business deals 
with the prison guards. There are those who 
return to Hungary to enjoy the spectacle of 
the prison world's grotesque political circus. 
There are those who return to Hungary to 
wallow in the generosity of the merciless. 
But, then, these people are not of our char- 
acter. Make no mistake. Do not judge by 
their actions. Our thinking is clear; there 
can be no agreement with tyranny, but there 
must always be communion with the Hun- 
garian people. 

We receive visitors from behind the Iron 
Curtain too. Some also are relatives. They 
come with hearts broken into little pieces, 
and when they leave, the pain of leaving has 
made the pieces smaller. But we will not 
speak of them now. We speak of the other 
visitors. We speak of the emissaries of 
tyranny. We speak of those who dress them- 
selves in a masquerade of Hungarian affairs 
and Hungarian folk culture when they reach 
the free world. We don't believe they repre- 
sent the Hungarian people. They aim to pick 
apart deviously and with great cunning the 
emigre world of Hungarians. They aim to 
silence those whom they can not influence 
otherwise. Or they simply aim to wait out 
the time—the time til, as Khrushchev said 
after the Hungarian revolution, they will 
bury us, Their weapons are unsubtle: the 
slipperiness of politicking, the solidity of 
money. 

This is why it is imperative we meet all 
Hungarians within New Hungary's political 
formula. Because if that meeting takes 
place, then the machinations of the dic- 
tatorship will become insignificant and 
meaningless. 

And this is why during Captive Nations 
Week 1966, the tenth year remembrance of 
Hungary’s revolutionary freedom fight, we 
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speak of the political formula of New 
Hungary. 

1. We demand and struggle for a New 
Hungary where every man will enjoy liber- 
ties his fellow man in any other nation en- 
joys; a New Hungary where every man will 
be able to hold common, human and na- 
tional rights as his own. A New Hungary 
where these rights will be his without dif- 
ferences of party, class, race, religion or 
geographical boundaries. The Hungarian 
people are like other people of Europe, 
America, Asia, and Africa. And the Hun- 
garian people must be affected by the same 
rights which affect the people of Europe, 
America, Asia and Africa. 

2. We demand and struggle for the im- 
mediate withdrawal of all Soviet military, 
economic, cultural, and ‘police detachments 
from Hungary; and the simultaneous return 
of Hungarians detained within the Soviet 
Union. 

3. We demand and struggle for the im- 
mediate cessation of the Soviet Union's 
colonial system of “he must vote, but he 
must not elect.” We demand the end of the 
one-part, one-list yote. We demand the 
immediate initiation of a system of election 
by which géneral, free, and secret ballot 
elections can be held. If needed, we ask 
that this free election be supervised by in- 
ternational authority. Everyone must be 
able to vote freely and everyone must be 
able to be elected freely. His party, his 
political allegiance, must be irrelevant. 

4. We demand and struggle for the politi- 
cal, cultural and economic independence of 
New Hungary. And we demand that this in- 
dependence be insured. We demand that all 
military, political, cultural and economic 
pacts and obligations incurred by the dic- 
tatorship must be immediately abrogated by 
New Hungary's parliament. The party func- 
tionaries, never elected, betrayed the mili- 
tary, economic, and intellectual strength of 
the Hungarian people—in essence, the fibre 
of the Hungarian nation itself to the Krem- 
lin dictatorship. This Kremlin dictatorship, 
let it be remembered, was itself never freely 
elected and did not have the power to ac- 
cept or make these treaties in the name of 
the Russian people. Just as the Hungarian 
dictatorship never received elected sanction 
or authorization from the Hungarian people. 


5. We demand and struggle for a New Hun- 
gary which can accept and fulfill its respon- 
sibility as head of the separated Hungarian 
family. New Hungary must deny the valid- 
ity of the peace treaties committed against 
humanity and against nature in the name 
of the “self-determination” which negated 
self-determination. We demand that New 
Hungary never accept the results of the geno- 
cidal assassinations, the international sins 
committed against the Hungarian people. 
We demand that New Hungary not be forced 
to in any regional alignment or 
federation which could widen the distance 
between separated Hungarian peoples and 
today’s Hungary: making impossible the 
Hungarian task in the Carpathian Basin. 
The task: New Hungary must build bridges 
in the Carpathian Basin, bridges of human- 
itarianism, understanding and justice. And 
the bridges must be built, as they were built 
for a thousand years, to reach toward all the 
peoples of the Carpathian Basin. 


6. We demand and struggle for a New 
Hungary which would grant totally unre- 
strained fredom of speech, opinion, religion, 
teaching, thought, press, radio, television, 
and screen for all men. We demand that all 
the remnants of dictatorial rule in these 
areas be swept away. Thereby, the infamous 
experiment which attempted to “de-Magy- 
arize” Hungarian youth and attempted to 
turn it away from Christian and national 
traditions, must be finally and irrevocably 
ended. We have the history of a thousand 
years’ cause in the Carpathian Basin, and 
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our youth must be given the opportunity of 
remembering and realizing that. 

7. We demand and struggle for a New Hun- 
gary which would take the state’s economic 
handcuffs from industry, commerce and 
kolkhozized agriculture. Exploiting state- 
capitalism must cease. The state must not 
be the recipient of rights in New Hungary. 
Individual workers, peasants, Intellectuals, 
and merchants must be the recipients of 
rights. They should be entitled to free un- 
ion, entitled to representation of their rights, 
and, if they please, entitled to free collectivi- 
zation, We demand the immediate cessation 
of state feudalism, of party feudalism, of 
kolkhozization. We demand the freedom to 
farm in Hungary again, if only because the 
kolkhozization and the abortion law are the 
two forceptips whereby Hungary's children 
are systematically murdered by the state in 
embryo status. Care for each other's wel- 
fare, a neighborly social responsibility, must 
be allowed to develop in New Hungary. 

8, We demand and struggle for a New Hun- 
gary which will take its place in the free 
world and its organic place in the European 
Community—a place which has been earned 
by a thousand years of creativity, labor, and 
battle. The Iron Curtain must disappear 
with all its political, economic, and psycho- 
logical remnants. Only this will insure the 
unimpeded development of Hungary's intel- 
lectual, political, and economic life. The free 
spiritual, political and economic communica- 
tion of New Hungary with the free world will 
make it possible for those persecuted from 
their homeland—the Hungarian emigrants of 
today—to resume filial ties with their home- 
land. Hungarian emigrants today are the 
largest and the strongest exile group in the 
free world. This will make it possible for 
our experiences, our knowledge, our contacts, 
our finances, to be of service in the founding 
of New Hungary. Even if we ourselves could 
no longer be the direct recipients of the bene- 
fits of New Hungary. 

9. We demand and struggle for a New 
Hungary which will initiate a system of uni- 
versal law where the appeal of all civil and 
public suits would be made possible. The 
fits of vengeance acted out by the dictator- 
ship must be eradicated by law. Justice and 
rehabilitation must be granted everyone, be- 
ginning with Cardinal Mindszenty. Re- 
habilitation must not be reserved for party 
members alone. Only with the initiation 
of such a system of justice will everyone who 
fell victim to Communist injustice be justi- 
fied. 

10. We demand and struggle for a New 
Hungary where the law of abortion sapping 
Hungary of new life will be immediately 
abolished. We demand that New Hungary 
reinstitute the Hungarian family’s ancient 
and time proven role: the family circle 
around the cradle. We demand that New 
Hungary take measures to see that no Hun- 
garian families be exposed to financial stress, 
that mo mother need search for breadwin- 
ning labor, that no mother be compelled to 
step outside the family circle. We demand 
through these means that New Hungary re- 
turn the Hungarian people's birthright and 
take measures to insure that birthright by 
a system of humane wages. 

We demand that Hungary be returned to 
the Hungarian people. 

We struggle for the birth of a free New 
Hungary. 

CAPTIVE Nations: WEEK, 
1966, CLEVELAND OHIO, 
ISTVAN ESZTERHAS, 
President. 
ELEMER HOMONNAY, 
Vice President. 
ANTAL LELBACH, 
Vice President. 
Laszio SIRCHICH, 
Vice President, 
Erno Gopany, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. 
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HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article by 
S. L. A. Marshall, distinguished military 
editor of the Detroit News, which ap- 
peared in the October 10 issue of the 
New Leader magazine, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. General Mar- 
shall explains why, in his opinion, most 
American correspondents in Vietnam 
are not reporting the full story of U.S. 
combat operations. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICA’S SEDENTARY War CORRESPONDENTS: 
Press FAILURE IN VIETNAM 


(By S. L. A. Marshall) 


Two months ago, following my return to 
the United States from Vietnam, Major Gen- 
eral John Norton and the main body of his 
First Cavalry Division Air Mobile fought an 
important battle in the extreme west of the 
Central Highlands of South Vietnam. The 
battle was remarkable for many reasons, in- 
cluding the fact that it did not make one lead 
headline in this country. 

The Division had been campaigning for 
months on ground much closer to its large 
to An Khe, inland 
from the east coast about 30 miles. On the 
Bon Song plain next to the sea, in the hills in- 
land from the port of Tuy Hoa and among 
the high mountains directly northeast of its 
own base, its brigades had taken on major 
enemy forces, exterminated most of them and 
driven the others from the field. 

Then as August opened, the great body of 
the First Cavalry was lifted and committed 
more than 60 miles westward, beyond Plei 
Me near the Cambodian border, in a coun- 
tryside dominated by rugged peaks, covered 
with dense jungle and rain forest, and per- 
meated by numerous streams. The radical 
switch of scene and action took less than 
12 hours. For speed and distance, there is 
no mass movement of troops to compare 
with it in military history. 

Thus began Operation Paul Revere II, the 
euphemism chosen by the political author- 
ities to cloak this main trial-at-arms in Viet- 
nam. It ended on August 25, and by that 
time Norton had committed 14 Battalions, 
six of them his own, to the battle line. The 
Statistics of this battle are eye-opening; it 
was the real whopper of the summer. The 
actual body count of enemy dead was 861, 
which under the conditions of jungle war- 
fare, with the enemy risking fanatically to 
extract his slain, indicates destruction of 
twice that number. Two hundred-and-two 
prisoners were captured, along with more 
than 300 weapons, many of them crew-served, 
Confirmed as engaging on the other side 
yae nine specific North Vietnamese Batta- 

ons. 

So here in aggregate was a battle of forces 
far larger than those at San Juan Hill and 
El Caney combined, bigger and more impres- 
sive than Pork Chop Hill by any measure, 
bloodier than Cantigny, and lasting as long 
as Belleau Wood. But no understanding of 
its proportions—indeed, scarcely any aware- 
ness of its existence, though it involved many 
of their sons—was conveyed to the people of 
the United States. Those who noted the 
press reports at all were entitled to the im- 
pression that the cavalrymen were off on an- 


goose chase which might inci- 
in some slight drawing of 


Why is this so? The Army procedure of 
playing down the sanguinary character of 
operations in the Central Highlands by label- 
ing each engagement. with some prominent 
but long-dead American's name is not to be 
blamed (though this gentility seems naive 
and definitely confuses history). It is not 
the duty of the Army to function as war 
reporter to the nation, conducting inter- 
views and writing feature stories; and in any 
event official communiqués seem to have 
passed out of style. 

The deployed Army is there, ready and 
anxious to serve representatives of all infor- 
mation media. Its people are eager to talk. 
They feel strongly that public recognition 
of the fighting performance of the troops is 
good for morale, Nor does the Army hesitate 
to talk of the grimmer aspects of the ordeal— 
losses, privations, shortages, and heartbreak- 
ing incidents—because officers know these 
are part of the story. 

Individual battles, ever the mainstream of 
the fighting story in Vietnam as in any other 
war, continue to be ignored solely because 
the majority of U.S. correspondents in Sai- 
gon don't give a damn about them. Perhaps 
the reporters are ignorant of war and do not 
wish to expose their innocence, or so fearful 
of the front that they cannot endure the 
thought of staying with it. Or perhaps they 
stay chained to their desks in the wretched 
and rapidly-deteriorating city because of 

ng editors who deem any other kinds 
of “war” stories more sensational, more worth 
having, than what happens to troops. 

In any case, the overwhelming majority of 

ents do not get to the front; and 
in that regard at least, the American press 
continues to be derelict in its main responsi- 
bility. The story of the war is not being 
told in its daily columns; there we find only 
the tangents and sidebars. 

To put it another way, there is a cynical 
faddishness to war reporting out of Viet- 
nam that contrasts diametrically with every 
prior performance, including Korea and 
Lebanon. Today's average correspondent 
prefers a plece that will make people on the 
home front squirm and agonize. Never be- 
Tore, in any war, has there been so much con- 
centration on the off-beat yarn to the ex- 
clusion of a balanced accounting of how op- 
erations are being conducted. 

Even the television crews are guilty of this 
attitude, though as a group, they are quite 
ready to cope with battle risks off and on, 
and go forward more than others. Their 
trouble is they want blood on the moon 
every night. It has to be a picture of a 
stricken fleld or of some poor wounded man 
mumbling unintelligibly as he is littered to 
the waiting chopper, 

The off-beat yarns fall into several familar 
patterns, none of which promises a beat any 
longer, though collectively they are beaten 
to death. Any demonstration or riot, and 
especially a Buddhist demonstration-riot, is 
sure-fire copy. So is the terrorist incident 
within the city, even though it merely scut- 
tles a worn-out barge and may have been 
an act of private vengeance. 

Then there is the thing-that-went-wrong 
story. Hapless civilians have been killed in 
every war fought by the United States, but 
only in Vietnam, where they are far less 
common than in France during the invasion 
or in Korea, do they command first-page 
treatment every time. 

The same goes for the story about soldiers 
dying from their own air bombs, mortar fire 
or artillery shells. Though it was never the 
case in previous wars when such incidents 
were more frequent and with less reason, 
this, too, is now a dependable bell-ringer. If 
one correspondent could compile a large 
enough file of writings about these accidents, 
he might cop the Pulitizer prize for war 
reporting. 
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The war is being covered primarily for all 
bleeding hearts and for Senator FULBRIGHT, 
who casts about for a way to stop it by 
frightening and shocking the citizenry. It 
is not being reported for simple souls who 
would like to know how it is being fought 
and how good are the chances that the South 
Vietnamese and American forces and their 
allies can bring off a military victory. 

Jack Norton's good battle of August in and 
around the Ia Drang valley was not excep- 
tional in being overlooked. The same has 
to be said of Operations Austin II, Crazy 
Horse. Hawthorne II, and Nathan Hale, 
fought while I was forward with troops in the 
weeks of May, June and early July. Each of 
these was a major battle in terms of the num- 
bers of troops engaged and blows dealt the 
enemy. (Paul Revere I was minor). None 
was fully reported to the American people. 

There was one flash of press interest dur- 
ing Hawthorne II (the Battle of Toumorong) 
when Captain Carpenter called down napalm 
on his own company. Flocks of corre- 
spondents winged north from Saigon after 
the President mentioned the incident and 
stayed forward almost one day to interview 
Carpenter on his life and loves—to the com- 
plete disgust of West Point's one-time Lone- 
some End. The episode stays dear in my 
memory because among the visitors was a 
30-year-old “war reporter” for a national 
news weekly who, on hearing from Colonel 
Ted Mataxis that I was doing a book on 
the battles during the southwest monsoon, 
said to me: General, if you want to know 
how the fighting here is working out, you 
must go to Hong Kong and talk to my bu- 
reau chief; he's the only man who under- 
stands that side of the war.” I needed a 
double take to be sure that he wasn’t pulling 
my leg. 

There are a few who stay with it, who rec- 
ognize that the name of the game is Being 
With Troops, and requires sharing their risks 
part of the time. The story of Sam Castan of 
Look magazine needs no one to point up its 
moral, He accepted the risks in Operation 
Crazy Horse and because his luck ran out, 
paid the supreme sacrifice, though I am sure 
he would not have had it any other way. 
Possibly some feeling for what is right and 
what is not is necessary. 

I would also mention Charley Black of 
Columbus, Georgia, Bob Boos of the Associ- 
ated Press and good old Jim Lucas of Scripps 
Howard, Jim has a new book of war stories 
out on Vietnam; time will put him in the 
company of Ernie Pyle and R. H. D. There 
are other stickers with the Marines and in 
III Corps zone; I apologize to them that I do 
not list their names. In eight weeks in the 
field I saw but three newsmen. My time was 
spent in II Corps zone, since it is self-defeat- 
ing to attempt covering too much. 

But I would still risk one generalization: 
The only ones who are willing to stay with it, 
and who believe that the man-against-man 
play on the fire line is the thing, are corre- 
spondents like Black, Boos and Lucas who 
served the United States under fire in earlier 
wars. Past service has made them incapable 
of trying for the name without having the 
game. 

There are said to be 350 war correspond- 
ents” in Saigon. That is more than were in 
Korea and as many as we had in European 
Theater in World War II. They are legion, 
compared to what the national press sent 
forth to cover the deployments on the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force under General 

in 1917. Any scolding of them 
would be invidious, since I have no aware- 
ness of their personal problems—how their 
wives feel about danger and urge them to 
play it safe, what orders and rockets shower 
on them from the boss’ desk, or how their 
uninformed imaginations exaggerate one 
man's dangers in war. 

It is enough to say to them that they 
may be defaulting on their one great oppor- 
tunity to achieve a journalistic success that 
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will make life more pleasant for them and 
their families in the future. The war in Viet- 
nam is the most fascinating, protean and 
story-filled conflict in which the U.S. forces 
have ever engaged. Its action is kaleido- 
scopic, its small-picture dramas and human 
interest angles are infinite in number, and 
its surprises are unending, Hundreds of out- 
standing stories are missed. The writer who 
cannot get a book and a larger reputation 
out of Vietnam within a brief span should 
quit the business. 

Any reporter can make a clean break from 
the sit-in posture simply by insisting that his 
post is forward and his professional integrity 
is at stake. American dailies do not really 
throw away the initial $3,500 investment re- 
quired to set up a correspondent in Vietnam. 
In any case, the man has a choice to make, 
for his main chance to mature as a writer 
is certainly not in the noxious atmosphere 
of Saigon. It is not that the official briefings 
are bad; on the contrary, they have a high 
level of competence. The deplorable thing 
is that young writers too lazy to gather the 
facts themselves sit around and sneer at all 
that is said. With the conference reeking 
of pseudo sophistication and half-baked 
cynicism, perspective inevitably becomes 
blurred. The result is an accenting of the 
negative and trivial story that obscures the 
truly important. 

For some part of the failure of the press 
corps in Vietnam in earlier years, the Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy, including the military, 
was indeed responsible. But that is an old 
story and is no longer true. Today American 
correspondents are given freer access to battle 
fronts and bases, with readier and more 
agreeable facilities for moving about than 
they were ever accorded in any war. The 
commanders give them a warmer welcome 
and take them into confidence more fully 
than in times past. When they travel, they 
are freeloaders and some of them, even on 
short hauls for brief stays, have the nerve 
to take a trunk along, Still, the fleld Public 
Information Officers often have to journey 
to Saigon and convince the reporters that 
something very special is brewing before they 
will get off their duffs for a few days. 


I have refrained from saying anything 
about how this failure of the press con- 
tributes to the blighting and confusing of 
American public opinion regarding the war 
and the national prospects in it. Indeed, 
the topic is best dropped; there is no way to 
prove that the press fallure is more baneful 
than the deliberate effort of a few statesmen 
in Washington—and of some speakers before 
the UN General Assembly—to mislead public 
opinion by newly raising false issues and 
aggravating old fears. Our time is the hey- 
day of the fogmakers, and there seems to 
be no choice but to suffer them. 

Far removed from all of this wavering and 
doubt, our Army in Vietnam hews to the line. 
‘Troops understand their mission, know what 
they are doing, and do it splendidly. Men 
like General Norton and his soldiers are above 
feeling hurt that their deeds go unsung and 
will be little noted in the future. The pity 
is that a national will might polarize around 
this solid, shining and reassuring perform- 
ance, if we were but permitted to view it. 


The United Nations—The Graveyard of 
American Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to insert my remarks in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include a speech which I delivered in 
Evanston, II., at a United States Day 
rally, on October 24, 1963: 
THE UNITED NaTIONS—THE GRAVEYARD OF 
AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 


My fellow members of the constitutional 
underground, it would appear to me to be 
highly fitting and proper to examine the fab- 
ric and structure of the American system 
and the American way of life before we toss 
it overboard and follow the weird music of 
the Pied Piper as he leads us to destruction 
and oblivion. This Republic is something 
special, conceived in liberty, and dedicated 
to the preservation of the God-given rights af 
man. Government is the natural enemy of 
man, and the tendency of all governments 
is. to extend control and dominion over the 
life of the individual. Our forefathers rec- 
Ognized this tenet, and provided a limited 
government which would provide freedom 
and liberty without license. It was con- 
ceived with the idea that God was the High 
Sovereign, and we placed our dependence on 
Him to preserve this a nation of free men. 

It is a known fact that the seeds of death 
are Implanted in every individual before he 
Graws his first breath. So also are the seeds 
of destruction planted in every nation at its 
birth. But, as the life of man can be ex- 
tended beyond the threescore years and ten, 
by prudent living, self-discipline and eternal 
vigilance, so also can the life of a nation 
be extended beyond the normal cycle of great 
Civilizations. But this can only be done by 
following the precepts laid down for us by 
the founding fathers. Under these precepts 
America has grown strong economically, mil- 
itarily and spiritually, far beyond the fondest 
hopes of those who instituted our Govern- 
ment. 

We have ignored the precepts of and reli- 
ance upon a divine providence, as set forth 
by Benjamin Franklin. We have ignored 
the precepts of fiscal responsibility set forth 
50 clearly by Thomas Jefferson. We have 
ignored many of the precepta laid down by 
George Washington in his farewell address, 
including his admonition that we should be- 
Ware of foreign entanglements. We have 
shifted our reliance from God to man and 
from spiritual values to material values. 
These are the seeds of destruction to which 
I have referred. 


reduce this country to the lowest common 
denominator among the nations of the world. 
It is the vehicle by which this Nation sur- 
renders its sovereignty to an alien govern- 
ment and will subject every American citizen 
to the oppressive will of evil men. I would 
like to quote from 2 Corinthians 6:14 “Be 
ye not unequally yoked together with unbe- 
levers: for what fellowship hath righteous- 
ness with unrighteousness? And what com- 
munion hath light. with darkness?” 

We have not only failed to give heed to 
the admonitions of our Founding Fathers, 
but also to the admonition of the Lord which 
I have just. quoted. 


ce 
their guard is 
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down, we shall smash them with our clenched 
fist.” This was more than thirty years ago, 
and his prophecy is coming true today. 

Khrushchev said he would bury us, but he 
neglected to say that the United Nations 
would be the graveyard. When he made that 
statement, little did he expect or hope that 
he would find so much cooperation from his 
intended victim. By means of peaceful co- 
existence, Soviet Russia and the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy have been able 
to subvert the mental and moral integrity 
of a great portion of our globe, and the 
march continues unabated. 

The President of the United States has 
either forgotten his oath of office, or fails to 
understand the pledge of allegiance to this 
country. This was evident in a speech he 
made on the Fourth of July at Independence 
Hall last year. In one brief minute, he turned 
his back on independence and turned the 
American clock back 186 years. Interde- 
pendence is one step away from abject 
slavery, both in the rise and fall of every 
civilization. Is that what America wants? 
Political ties with Europe? We fought the 
Revolutionary War to break these bonds 
asunder, Is President Kennedy saying that 
America must be interdependent to survive? 
Is he saying that our economic structure has 
become so weakened since he took office that 
we must depend upon England, Germany and 
Japan to bail us out? Unless Congress puts 
a halter on him, President John F. Kennedy 
will commit the lives, the fortunes, and the 
sacred honor of the citizens of the United 
States to the formation of a world govern- 
ment in which we will be outnumbered, out- 
gunned, and outvoted. 

The administration is surfeited with men 
of that same persuasion. One of the chief 
architects of this plan, Walt W. Rostow, chief 
policy planner of the State Department, has 
spelled out the outcome of all this in his 
volume, “The United States in the World 
Arena”: 

“It is the legitimate American national 
objective to see removed from all nations 
including the United States... the right to 
use substantial military force to pursue their 
own interests. Since this residual right is 
the right of national sovereignty and the 
basis for the existence of an international 
arena of power, it is, therefore, an American 
interest to see an end of nationhood as it 
has been historically defined.” 

That, ladies and gentlemen, is nothing 
short of treason, and should be dealt with 
accordingly. 

At a military conference held in California 
in 1960, Mr. Paul Nitze, now Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, made the following statement: 

“In brief, my is... that we ac- 
cept the improbability that we can achieve a 
true class ‘A’ nuclear capability... that... 
the aim of our foreign policy is to construct 
a world system compatible with the survival 
and development of nations with purposes 
like ours, and ... that a possible route toward 
the aim is a series of unilateral actions 
designed to produce reciprocal action on the 
part of our allies and also on the part of our 
enemies. 

“The actions I propose are the following: 
(1) That we concentrate on building a va- 
riety of secure, purely retaliatory systems, 
(2) That ... we scrap the fixed-base vul- 
nerable systems that have their principal 
utility as components of a class ‘A’ capability, 
(3) That we multilateralize the command of 
our retaliatory systems by making SAC (the 
US. Strategic Air Command) a NATO com- 
mand, and (4) That we inform the United 
Nations that NATO will turn over ultimate 
power of decision on the use of these systems 
to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, subject to the following conditions: 

(a) That we and our allies will assume 
continuing responsibility for manning, main- 

and improving these systems. 

(b) That U.N. inspectors would be invited 
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to erica and satisfy themselves that these 
are only nuclear systems we are main- 
taining. 


(c) That a U.N. order to use them will be 
honored only in the event some nation has 
initiated the use of nuclear weapons other 
than on or over its own territory in self- 
defense against military È 


He recommended that the Strategic Air 
Command be made a NATO command and 
that NATO would turn over the final power 
of decision on the use of these systems to the 
United Nations. I must point out that 
Great Britain is one of our NATO allies and 
has just discovered a gigantic Communist 
infiltration into its civil service system. 
Thus, Great Britain would become a stopping 
place for the transmission of military in- 
telligence on its way to Moscow. It should 


Acting Secretary 
the Navy Nitze, made at the California Le 
Terence. And the U.N. Secretary General can 
hardly wait to take over control of our Mili- 
tary Establishment. 

Benedict. Arnold was a piker! 

Let us never forget.that Alger Hiss was the 
moving force in drafting the United Nations 
Charter. The State Department will deny 
this, but I have in my office a Pphotostatic 
copy of a picture of Alger Hiss, which ap- 
peared on the front cover of Life magazine, 
showing him as Secretary-General of the 
United Nations conference in San Prancisco, 
leaving that city with the charter in a locked 
briefcase held in his hands. He was return- 
ing to Washington to deliver this document 
of disaster to the United States Senate for 
ratification. 

The U.S. Senate ratified the treaty, believ- 
ing it to be nothing more than a public 
forum dealing with international problems, 
and relying heavily upon article 2, subpara- 
graph 7, which states: “Nothing contained 
in the present charter shall authorize the 
United Nations to intervene in matters 
which are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any state or shall require the 
members to submit such matters to settle- 
ment under the present charter,” 

Under our Constitution, a treaty shares the 
same dignity with the Constitution and, 
when these treaties are in conflict with the 
Constitution most cases have been resolved 
in favor of the treaty. John Foster Dulles, 
former Secretary of State, in a speech before 
the American Bar Association in Louisville, 
Kentucky, April 12, 1952, said: “Treaty law 
can override the Constitution . they 
(treaties) can cut across the rights given the 
people by the constitutional Bill of Rights.” 
This conversion of our limited Republic to 
an unlimited democracy is a death blow to 
this Nation, 
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It was not long before it was evident that 
the jurisdiction of the United Nations was 
expanded to include domestic matters, Mr. 
Moses Moskowitz, a noted internationalist, 
made the following statement in the Ameri- 
can Bar Association Journal of April 1949 
(35 A.B.A.J, 283, 285) : 

“Once a matter has become, in one way or 
another, the subject of regulation by the 
United Nations, be it by resolution of the 
General Assembly or by convention between 
member states at the instance of the United 
Nations, that subject ceases to be a matter 
being ‘essentially within the domestic juris- 
diction of the member states.’ As a matter 
of fact, such a position represents the official 
view of the United Nations, as well as of the 
member states that have voted in favor of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
Hence, neither the declaration nor the pro- 
jected covenant, nor any agreement that may 
be reached in the future on the machinery 
of implementation of human rights, can in 
any way be considered as violative of the 
letter or spirit of Article 2 of the Charter.” 

Following this, the Acheson State Depart- 
ment made this. official declaration: “There 
is now no longer any real difference between 
domestic and foreign affairs.” 

Now let us examine the proof of the 
pudding. Just recently the United Nations 
General Assembly voted 106 to 1 against 
some internal affairs of South Africa, con- 
demning it for its policy of “apartheid.” 
The resolution went further, and demanded 
that the South African Government cancel 
the trial of and set free several persons ac- 
cused of sabotage and conspiracy aimed at 
the violent overthrow of Prime Minister 
Verwoerd and his white regime. By the 
same token, the General Assembly could 
vote 106 to 1 demanding that the United 
States free all of its convicted Communists 
and spies. By the same vote it could de- 
mand that we nationalize all of our indus- 
tries, that we recognize Cuba and Red China 
and that we surrender the Panama Canal to 
the jurisdiction of the U.N., as recommended 
in 1946 by Alger Hiss, These are dangerous 
precedents. 

The United Nations General Assembly has 
condemned our allies, Portugal, Holland and 
France. It has demanded that Portugal 
surrender Angola and Mozambigue, which 
are as much an integral part of Portugal as 
are the Hawaiian Islands to the United 
States. 

It passed no resolution of condemnation of 
India for taking Portuguese Goa by military 
force. It has passed no resolution of con- 
demnation of Russia for its military inva- 
sion of Hungary. On September 9th of this 
year, Ceylon, Cambodia, India and Indonesia 
joined sixteen other Afro-Asian nations in 
the formal demand that “the violation of 
human rights in South Vietnam“ (i.e., the 
alleged persecution of Buddhists by the Diem 
regime) be placed on the General Assembly's 
agenda with a high priority suited to the 
urgency and importance of the subject.” 

- Six weeks later, Cambodia, India and Indo- 
nesla abstained from voting on a motion to 
condemn Communist China for its denial 
of human rights to the Buddhists in Tibet, 
after hearing a report from the International 
Commission of Justice that 50,000 Buddhist 
Tibetans had been killed in the Red Chinese 
invasion and that China had engaged in a 
campaign of kidnaping, murder and other 
outrages against Buddhist “religious figures 
because of their religious beliefs and prac- 
tices.” 

The United Nations met its first major mil- 
itay defeat in the so-called Korean police ac- 
tion, fought under the restraining hand of 
the United Nations. The peace-keeping ac- 
tiyitiės of the U.N. in the Congo which you 
have just viewed in the film preceding this 
meeting, present living evidence of the fact 
that the U.N. is not interested in peace, but 
rather in a power play supported by military 
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might to subdue a free people who are en- 
titled to self-determination, and bring them 
under the control of the Central Congo Gov- 
ernment. This action cost the American tax- 
payers many millions of dollars, and peace 
has not yet come to the Congo. The UN. 
is badly in need of $16 million to give mili- 
tary support to the Central Congo Govern- 
ment which has evolved into a complete 
dictatorship, having abolished all parlia- 
mentary procedures, and there is internal 
revolt by the people in Leopoldville, who were 
promised so much and given so little by 
Adoula. No one knows how much of this 
money is going to support the so-called An- 
gola government in exile, headed by Holden 
Roberto, to conduct his Congo-based raids 
of rape, murder and arson, on the people of 
northern Angola, with the tacit consent of 
the U.N. 

The failure at the Bay of Pigs can be laid 
at the door of the United Nations, and the 
Berlin Wall is one of the fruits of that 
failure. Our foreign policy seems to consist 
of four points: appeasement, accommoda- 
tion, co-existence, and surrender. We are 
now in the third stage of this policy, namely 
coexistence. 

From the inception of the United Nations, 
by tacit agreement, there has always been a 
Communist named to the post of Undersec- 
retary for Political and Security Council Af- 
fairs, the latest one being Vladimir Suslov. 
He, together with Secretary General, U Thant, 
and Undersecretary for Special Political Af- 
fairs, Dr. Ralph Bunche, are the troika, who 
rule the United Nations, and since the power 
in the U.N. has shifted from the Security 
Council to the General Assembly, this poses 
a threat to the security of this Republic. 

U Thant is an admitted Marxist, who ad- 
vances the concept of co-existence. Speak- 
ing before the American Academy of Politi- 
cal Science in Philadelphia, on April 11, 1958, 
among other things, he said: “Fear and sus- 
picion are very undesirable states of mind, 
They breed hatred, and hatred in turn breeds 
cruelty and intolerance. Fear of Soviet com- 
munism has led the United States, and those 
who follow her lead, to take a distorted view 
of the world situation, and of the forces that 
are at work in modern society. When I say 
(this), I think I reflect the views of most 
thinking Asians. The weapons of the Soviet 
are in the first instance economic, social, and 
ideological: only secondarily military, If she 
relied primarily upon military action, why 
has she not resorted to it before now?” 

The answer to that is simple. Russia has 
not had to resort to its military power, win- 
ning every point by appeasement and accom- 
modation on our part. 

Khrushchev's strategy is also co-existence, 
Peace,“ he said, “is inevitable. War will not 
help us reach our goal—it will spoil it. We 
must rest on the position of coexistence and 
nonintervention, and eventually communism 
will be in force all over the earth.” These 
were the words of Khrushchev, spoken on 
November 21, 1960 at the departure of the 
Red Chinese Vice-Premier, He further said, 
“We stand for noninterference by states in 
the domestic affairs of other states. That 
precisely is peaceful coexistence.” * * * “In 
conditions of peaceful coexistence favorable 
opportunities are provided for the develop- 
ment of the class struggle in the capitalist 
countries * * * in their turn, the successes 
of the revolutionary class and national-liber- 
ation struggle promote peaceful coexistence.” 

Vladimir Suslov, of course, is a confirmed 
Communist, The third member of this 
ruling troika is Dr, Ralph Bunche, There 
are many dedicated, patriotic and qualified 
Negroes in America who could be assigned to 
this sensitive position, but Dr. Bunche does 
not have these qualities. His writings, over 
the years, have promoted race and class 
hatred, with disparaging remarks about the 
imperialistic capital system. In an article 
written for the Journal of Negro Education 
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in 1936, volume 5, No. 3, page 356, he wrote as 
follows: 

“We are now witnessing an unusual era 
of academic repression, but the controls are 
always present, in good times or bad. The 
repressive measures, Red riders, gag laws, and 
oath clauses of the present period of hysteria 
are merely forceful reminders of the funda- 
mental bias of our educational system.” 

Dr. Bunche organized the national Negro 
congress, and was closely associated with 
W. E. Du Bois, R. A. Carter, John P. Davis, 
James W. Ford, and other leading members 
of the American Communist Party. The 
National Negro Congress was first cited as 
subversive and Communist by Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom Clark. 

A special committee on un-American ac- 
tivities reported, January 3, 1939, and again 
in 1942, as follows: “The Communist-front 
movement in the United States among Ne- 
groes is known as the National Negro Con- 
gress. The officers of the National Negro 
Congress are outspoken Communist sympa- 
thizers, and a majority of those on the 
executive board are out-right Communists.” 

It is to the credit of A. Philip Randolph, 
one of the present Negro leaders, that he 
refused to run again for president of the 
National Negro Congress in 1940, on the 
ground that it was deliberately packed with 
Communists. 

Dr. Bunche was a contributing editor of 
Science and Society, a Marxian quarterly. 
He was an active participant in the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, along with Alger Hiss, 
Laughlin Currie, Frederick Vanderbilt Field, 
and Harry Dexter White. 

Surely, this Republic can find a more qual- 
ified American to hold this sensitive posi- 
tion, as undersecretary for special political 
affairs. 

Time does not permit me to deal with the 
subversive activities of the United Nations“ 
related agencies, but I cannot close without 
referring to the dangers of the International 
Court of Justice. The Connally reservation 
has preserved us from disaster on this score. 
The Connally reservation has been under at- 
tack by the internationalists for many years, 
but the attack has always been beaten off. 

Less than two-fifths of the members of the 
United Nations have subjected themselves to 
the jurisdiction of the World Court. Eleven 
nations can withdraw any time without rea- 
son. Seven nations have Connally-type res- 
ervations. A dozen or more can withdraw 
on short notice. More than 63 members of 
the United Nations have never accepted the 
jurisdiction of the Court, including Russia, 
and its satellites, but even though not sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Court, any of 
these 63 nations can select a Judge to be on 
the Court, 


There is now pending in the United States 
Senate a resolution by Senator Lona of Loul- 
siana to revamp the International Court of 
Justice, which, if adopted by two-thirds of 
the members of the U.N., all members of the 
U.N. would then be bound. This bit of 
hocus-pocus would scrap the Connally 
amendment and America would then be 
faced with an absolute alternative of with- 
drawing immediately our membership in the 
U.N. or to submit to complete legal disarma- 
ment, the consequences of which would be 
equivalent to military disarmament, Other- 
wise, our entire domestic judicial system 
would be subjected to the International 
Court of Justice because, by a vote of 10 of 
the 15 members of the Court, any subject 
would be considered appropriate to the juris- 
diction of the World Court, 

Under this new setup the judges of the 
World Court would be appointed for life, and 
would become citizens of the United Nations, 
renouncing their allegiance to the country 
from which they came. I would here like to 
state that it is my belief that any American 
who takes the cath of allegiance to an alien 
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government should lose his American citi- 
zenship forthwith, and that it is unconstitu- 
tional and morally wrong to draft a young 
man into the Armed Forces of the United 
States and then assign him to serve in a 
foreign army, and the U.N, armed forces con- 
stitute an alien armed force. 

The Advertising Council of America is just 
concluding a five million dollar propaganda 
program favoring the United Nations, and 
one of their first advertisements made the 
statement that the only alternative to the 
United Nations was nuclear annihilation. I 
say that there is another alternative, and 
that is a free, strong, courageous America, 
under the Stars and Stripes. Peace is main- 
tained from a posture of strength and is 
only lost through fear and lack of, courage. 
I agree with Winston Churchill when he 
said, ‘If you will not fight for the right when 
you can easily win without bloodshed: If 
you will not fight when your victory will be 
sure and not too costly: You may come to 
the moment when you will have to fight with 
all the odds against you and only a pre- 
carious chance of survival There may 
even be a worse case, You may have to fight 
when there is no hope of victory, because it 
is better to perish than live as slaves.” 

Someone has been tampering with the soul 
of America, and it is not only the Commu- 
nists, but far, far too many Americans who 
have lost their faith in the destiny of this 
Republic. 


“Our fathers’ God, to Thee 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing. 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light. 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King!" 


Federal Funds, Projects, and Programs for 
Seventh Congressional District of Iowa 
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HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


OF IOWA 
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Wednesday, October 12, 1966 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have had the honor and pleasure of 
representing the Seventh Congressional 
District of Iowa in Congress for the past 
2 years. As this historic session draws 
to a close, I believe that it is only fitting 
and proper that I express my apprecia- 
tion to my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives and the Senate and in 
the many Government agencies in Wash- 
ington, who have cooperated with me in 
obtaining unprecedented benefits for the 
People of my district. 

It has been a great satisfaction for me 
to have been responsible for securing a 
full measure of Federal funds, projects, 
and programs for the benefit and ad- 
Vancement of southwest and western 
Iowa. With your assistance, and that of 
others here in our Nation's Capital, our 
Seventh Congressional District of Iowa 
has experienced progress and economic 
growth that has not been achieved for 
years, 

For the sake of the Recorp and as an 
expression of my appreciation, I desire 
at this point to set forth both the proj- 
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ects and the funds that have been al- 
located to our district: 


Abam COUNTY 
LOCATION, PROJECT, FUNDS, OR STATUS 


Adair—New post office: pending. 
Orient—New sewer system: $69,000 grant, 


$87,000 loan. 


Fontanelle—New post office: pending. 
Greenfield—Urban planning: $7,738. 
County—Library grant: $200. 
County—3-mile creek watershed: $1,364,- 


490. 


County—i2-mile creek watershed: pend- 


ing. 


County—Agricultural research: $28,663. 
County—Extension service: $20,000. 
County—SCS: $44,764. 
County—Consumer service: €69,841. 
County—ASCS: $604,319. 
County—C.C.C.: $4,763,991, 
County—F. C.. C.: $3,715. 
County—FHA: $1,480,410. 
County—Medicare: $106,000. 
County—Added social security: $134,000. 
ADAMS COUNTY 
LOCATION, PROJECT, FUNDS, OR STATUS 


Nodaway—New Water system: $10,000 


grant, $55,000 loan, 


County—Library grant: $400. 
County—W. Douglas watershed: $243,170. 
County—Walters Creek watershed: $1,074,- 


920. 


County—Agricultural research: $14,332. 
County—Extension service: $27,300. 
County—SCS: $59,866, 
County Consumer service: $37,990. 
County—ASCS: $375,819. 
County—C.C.C.: $2,977,569. 
County—F.C.1.C.: $7,588. 
County—FHA: $778,323. 
County—Medicare: $72,000. 
County—Added social security: $100,000, 
AUDUBON COUNTY 

LOCATION, PROJECT, FUNDS, OR STATUS 
Exira—New post office: $47,018. 
Extra- Davids Creek Dam: Pending. 
County—Blue Grass Reservoir: Planning 


stage. 
County—Library grant: $900. 


County—Blue Grass Creek watershed: Un- 


der study. 


County—Agricultural research: $28,663. 
County—Extension service: $20,000, 
County—SCS: $196,545, f 
County—Consumer service: $118,301, 
County—ASCS; $517,219, 

County—CCC: $4,616,745. 

County—FCIC: $4,920. 

County—FHA: $1,021,130. 
County—Medicare: $95,000. 
County—Added society security: $147,000, 


CARROLL COUNTY 
LOCATION, PROJECT, FUNDS, OR STATUS 


Arcadia—REA telephone: $165,000. 
Templeton—New sewer system: $88,000, 
Carroll—Urban renewal: $89,500. 
Carroll—Civil defense radio: $11,305, 
Carroll—Civil defense center; $6,500. 
Carroll—New post office: Pending. 
Carroll—Greenspan progress: $4,682. 
County—Library grant: $6,300, 
County—Agricultural research: $33,440. 
County—Extension service: $48,650, 
County—SCS: $46,207. 
County—Consumer service; $354,784. 
County—ASCS: $511,175. 
County—CCC: $6,948,032, 
County—FCIC: $1,862. 

County—REA: $165,000. 
County—FHA: $285,740. 
County—Medicare: $180,000. 
County—Added society security: €297,000. 


000. 
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Cass COUNTY 


LOCATION, PROJECT, FUNDS, OR STATUS 


Anita—New post office: $23,892. 
Atlantic—Remodel post office: $38,000. 


Cumberland senior citizen housing: $50,- 
000. 


Massena—REA telephone: $165,000, 
Massena—Senior citizen: $36,000. 
Atlantic—Remodel hospital: $610,000. 
County—Library grant: $950. 
County—Agricultural research: $23,885. 
County—Extension service: $54,350. 
County—SCS: $89,169. 

County: service: $171,735. 
County—ASCS: $571,397. 
County—C.C.C.: $4,896,752. 
County—F.C.L.C.: $36,618. 
County—REA: $165,000. 

County—FHA: $1,114,700. 
County—Medicare: $174,000, 
County—Added social security: $293,000. 


CRAWFORD COUNTY 
LOCATION, PROJECT, FUNDS, OR STATUS 
Deloit—New sewer system: $42,000 grant, 


$88,000 loan. 
Denison—Midwestern College library: $5,- 
000. 


Denison—Midwestern work study progress: 


$30,000. 


Denison—Hospital expansion: $106,000. 
Denison—Sewer system: $7,500. 
Denison—Urban planning: $6,894. 
Denison—Eventide expansion HHFA loan. 
Dow City—Dane Ridge watershed: $900,- 


Dow City—Sewage treatment: 614.742. 
Manilla—Sewage treatment: $17,070, 
County—Urban planning; $39,000. 
County—Agricultural research: $33,440. 
County—Extension service: $53,000. 


County—F.C.1.C.: $4,931, 

County—PHA: $1,609,461. 
County—Medicare: $155,000. 
County—Added social security: $239,000. 


DALLAS COUNTY 
LOCATION, PROJECT, FUNDS, OR STATUS 
Adel—Flood control: $50,000. 
Granger—Remodel post office: $5,000. 
Van Meter—Urban planning: $1,034. 
County—Saylorville Reservoir planning 


l stage. 


County—Urban planning: $12,000, 
County—Library grant: $2,800. 
County—Agricultural research: $33,540. 
County—Extension service: $20,000. 
County—SCS: $45,308. ~ 
County—Consumer service: $473,205. 
County—ASCS: $641,191. 
County—C.C.C.: $10,067,080. 
County—F.O.1.C.: $4,857. 
County—FHA: $516,090. 
County—Medicare: $230,000. 
County—Added social security: $410,000. 


FREMONT COUNTY 
LOCATION, PROJECT, FUNDS, OR STATUS 


Hamburg—Senior citizen housing: $405,- 
000. 


Hamburg—River barge lock: $25,000. 
Hamburg—Remodel Federal building: 


Hamburg—New hospital: $435,000, 
Hamburg vicinity—River bank: $781,364. 
Sidney—Low rent housing: $345,000, 
Bartlett—Farm levee: $967,517. 

Bartlett vicinity—River bank: $862,991. 
Thurman—Levee repairs: $130,000. 
Parragut: Housing development: $4,000. 
County—Library grant: $700. 
County—Ledgewood Creek watershed: 


$283,000. 


Pending. 
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County—Agricultural research: $14,332. 
County—Extension service: $15,100. 
County—SCS: $94,333 

County—Consumer service: $147,848. 
County—ASCS: $590,292. 

County—C.C.C.: $10,728,211. 
County—F.C.L.C.: $5,023. 

County—FHA: $290,370. 
County—Medicare: $100,000. 
County—Social security added: $155,000. 


GREENE COUNTY 
LOCATION, PROJECT, FUNDS, OR STATUS 
Jefferson—Semen barn and laboratory: 


$37,411. 


Jefferson—REC loan: $442,000. 
Jefferson—Urban planning: $6,656. 
Jefferson—Adult education: $5,960. 
Jefferson—Public library: $187,880. 
Rippey—New post office: Pending. 
County—Jefferson dam: Under review. 
County—Agricultural research: $40,701. 
County—Extension service: $26,050. 
County—SCS8: $37,123. 
County—Consumer service: $173,395, 
County—ASCS: $406,165, ` 
County—C.C.C.: $11,249,130. 
County—F.C.1L.C.: $466. 

County—REA: $422,000. 
Cotinty—FHA: $406,367. 
County—Library grant: $6,800, 
County—Medicare: $134,000. 
County—Soclal security added: $217,000. 


Gur mm Country 
LOCATION, PROJECT, FUNDS, OR STATUS 
Casey—New sewer system: $10,500, 
Casey—Remodel post office: $8,500. 
Bayard—Senlor citizens housing: $48,000. 
Guthrie center—New post office: Approved, 


pending. 
Panora—New post office: Funds pending. 
County—Library grant: $7,900. 
County—Bear Creek watershed: Pending. 
County—Agricultural research: $72,980. 
County—Extension service: $18,500. 
County—SCS: $93,707. 
County—Consumer service: $199,208. 
County—ASCS: $785,110. 
County—C.C.C.: $6,660,812. 
County—F.C.1.C.: $2,335. 
County—FHA: $743,511. 
County—Medicare: $142,000. 
County—Social security added: $228,000. 


HARRISON County 
LOCATION, PROJECT, FUNDS, on STATUS 
Logan-Magnolia—Headstart project: $4,- 
Missouri Valley—Youth Corps: $21,740. 
River Sioux—River bank work: $665,469. 
Missouri Valley River bank work: 6481.959. 
Missouri Valley —Sewage treatment: $81,- 


527. 


600. 


Mondamin New post office: Pending. 
Woodbine—Sewage treatment: $25,590. 
Dunlap—Sewage treatment: $33,900. 
County—Erosion control: $101,625, 
County—DeSoto recreation: $45,144. 
County—DeSoto wildlife: $85,000. 
County—DeSoto roads: $54,629. 
County—Home mortgage loans: $74,000. 
County—Urban planning: $15,000. 
County—Library grant: $1,500. 
County—Agricultural research: $30,885. 
County—Extension service: $27,500. 
County—SCS: $245,587. 
County—Consumer service: $221,286. 
County—ASCS: $897,585. 
County. C. C.: $13,250,945. 
County—REA: $360,000. 

County—FHA: $1,137,890. 
County—Medicare: $164,000. 
County—Soclal security added: $262,000. 


MADISON County 
LOCATION, PROJECTS, FUNDS, OR STATUS 


Truro—Sentor citizen housing: $36,000. 
Earlham— Senior citizen housing: $36,000. 
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Earlham—Nursing home: $108,600. 
Earlham—Manpower : $83,086. 
Winterset—Neighborhood center: $18,648. 
County—Home mortgage loans: $115,000. 
County—Library grant, $400. 
County—Agricultural research: $33,440. 
County—Extension service: $20,250. 
County—SCS: $205,090. 
County—Consumer service: 
County—ASCS: $547,448. 
County—C.C.C.: $5,205,154. 
County—F.LC.A.:; $18,649. 
County—FHA: $415,720. 
County—Medicare: $127,000. 
County—Added social security: $194,000. 


$144,184. 


Mitts COUNTY 
LOCATION, PROJECT, FUNDS, OR STATUS 
Glenwood—New post office: pending. 
Glenwood—Headstart program: $2.490. 
Glenwood—Hospital work program: $18,- 


155. 


Glenwood—Manpower training: $242,679. 
Glenwood—School training grant: $25,000. 
Malvern—Headstart program: $3,656. 
Malvern—Senior citizen housing: $4,000, 
County—Adult education: $11,500. 
County—Community planning: $16,452, 
County—Home mortgage loan: $536,000. 
County—Library grant: $1,000. 
County—Agricultural research: 614.332. 
County Extensſon service: $30,650. 
County—SCS: $251,893. 
County—Consumer service: $126,170. 
County—ASCS:; $406,863. 
County—C.C.C.: $7,407,708. 
County—F.C.L.C.: $4,876 
County—FHA: $373,630. 
County—Medicare: $99,000. 
County—Soclal Security added: $172,000. 


Monona COUNTY 
LOCATION, PROJECT, FUNDS, OR STATUS 


Blencoe—Sewer treatment plant: $13,000. 
Blencoe—New water and sewer system: 


$35,000 grant, $72,000 loan. 


Onawa—River erosion repairs: $67,810. 
Onawa—REC loan: $254,000. 


Mapleton—Senlor citizen housing: $186,- 


000. 
Mapleton— Airport development: $105,808. 


Onawa— Industrial railroad spur: $75,000. 
County—Nagel drainage improvements: 


$15,000. 


County—Home mortgage: $153,000. 
County—Library grant: $650. 

Coun tural research: $33,440. 
County—Extension service: $30,440, 
County—SOS; $4,869,994. 
County—Consumer service: $194,197. 
County—ASCS: $765,681. 
County. C. C.: $10,293,195. 

County REA: $254,000. 

County—FHA: $293,310. 
County—Medicare: $126,000. 
County—Added social security: $189,000. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
LOCATION, PROJECT, FUNDS, on STATUS 


Red Oak — Airport development: $64,065. 
Red Oak—SBIC license: $153,000. 
Red 


Oak—Learning resource center: 


$258,000 


Stanton—Community planning: $3,300. 
Stanton—Senior citizen housing: $310,324. 
Villisca—Headstart program: $2,610. 
Elliot—New sewer system: $20,100. 
County—Home mortgage loans: $295,000. 
County—Urban planning: $43,000. 
County—Library grant: $400. 
County—Agricultural research: $16,719. 
County—Extension service: $27,950. 
County—SCS: $106,144. 
County—Consumer service: $90,665. 
County—ASCS: $414,509. 
County—C.C.C.; $4,614,846, 

County. C. I. O.: $7,658. 

County—FHA: $430,820. 
County—Medicare: $156,000. 
County—aAdded social security: $237,000. 
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Pace COUNTY 
LOCATION, PROJECT, FUNDS, OR STATUS 
Braddyvie—Water sewer system: $23,000 
grant, $55,000 loan. 
Braddyvle—Post 
Pending. j 
Clarinda—College library grants: $62,876. 
Clarinda—College work study program: 
$28,160. 
Clarinda—Mental health training: $25,000. 
Clarinda—New post office: Pending. 
Clarinda—Headstart program: $2,791. 
Shenandoah—Headstart program : $3,656. 
County—Home mortgage loans: $621,000. 
County—Library grant: $1,200. 
County—Mill and Longbranch Creek wa- 
tershed: Pending. 
County—Agricultural research: $14,332, 
County—Extension service: $37,950. 
County—SCS: $117,112. 
County—Consumer service; $127,178. 
County—ASCS: $505,523. 
County—C.C.C.: $5,103,615. 
County—F.C.1.C.: $6,997. 
County—FHA: $736,596. 
County—Medicare; $229,000. 
County—Added social security: $351,000. 


POTTAWATTAMIE COUNTY 

LOCATION, PROJECT, FUNDS OR STATUS 
Council Bluffs—Storm sewers: $948,000. 
Council Bluffs—Urban renewal: $93,058. 
Council Bluffs—School grant for military 

children: $52,876. 

Council Bluffs—Urban Plan: $70,746. 
Council Bluffs— Nursing student loans; 


$4,180. 
Council Bluffs—Levy repairs: $56,960. 
$811,223. 


office improvements: 


Council Bluffs—River bank work: 

Council Bluffs—Federal building expan- 
sion: Estimated 658,000, pending. 

Council Bluffs—Youth Corps programs: 
$72,510. 

Council Bluffs—Urban renewal: $4,910,000. 

Council Bluffs—Swimming pool grant: 
$45,000. 

Carter Lake—School grant for military 
children; $14,360. 

Carter Lake—Postal Branch Established. 

Walnut—Post office expansion: 811,800. 

Oakland—New Post office expansion: 
$11,800. 

Neola—Headstard program: $2,304. 

Macedonia—Remodel post office: $5,805. 

Treynor—Treynor recreation area. 

County—Adult education: $8,270. 

County—Other Headstart programs: $70,- 
465. 

County—tTraining unemployed: $201,111. 

County—North Pidgeon Watershed: Pend- 

ing. 

County—Home mortgage loans: $5,617,000. 

County—Indian Creek project: $300,000. 

County—Library grant: $850, 

County—North Pigeon Watershed: Under 
Study. 

County—Simon Run Watershed: Pending. 

County—Agricultural Research: $19,112. 

County—Extension Service: $67,900. 

County—SCS:; $462,818. 

County—Consumer Service: $657,113. 

County—ASCS: $709,409. 

County—C.C.C.: $13,000,258, 

County—F.C.LC.: $19,218, 

County—FHA: $852,760. 

County—Medicare : $540,000. 

County—Added social security: $895,000. 

SHELBY COUNTY 
LOCATION, PROJECT, FUNDS, OR STATUS 


Harlan—New post ofice: Pending. 

Harlan—Medicare alert: $12,732, 

Irwin—Youth Corps: $4,400. 

Deflance—Water sewer: $13,000 grant, sys- 
tem: $100,000 loan. 

Earling—New post ofice: Pending. 

Elk Horn—Remodel post office: $80,000, 

Elk Horn—Greenspan project: $700. 

County—Home mortgage loans: $123,000. 

County—Agricultural research: $28,885. 
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County—Extension service: $33,950. 
County—SCS: $83,773. 
County—Consumer service: $263,993. 
County—ASCS: $545,312. 
County—C.C.C.: $8,588,413. 
County—F.C.LC.: $4,922. 
County—FHA: $1,179,387. 
County—Medicare: $132,000. 
County—Added social security: $207,000, 


TAYLOR COUNTY 
LOCATION, PROJECT, FUNDS, OR STATUS 


Bedford—Flood control: $264,500. 
Clearfield—New water system: 
grant, $160,000 loan. 
Gravity—Water system: 
865.000 loan. 
Gravity—Remode! post office: $500. 
Lenox—Greenspan program: Pending. 
County—Library grant: $1,000. 
County—Agricultural research: $14,332. 
County—Extension service; $23,450. 
County—SCS: $226,860. 
County—Consumer service: $91,698. 
County—ASCS: $560,134. 
County—C.C.C.: $3,841,377. 
County—FHA: $445,400. 
County—Medicare: $125,000. 
County—Added social security: $181,000. 


$15,000 
$11,000 grant, 


Mutticounty PROJECTS 
LOCATION, PROJECT, FUNDS, OR STATUS 

Page, Montgomery, Cass, Mills, Fremont— 
Program development: $26,869. 

Crawford, Harrison, Monona, 
Farm training program: $60,642. 

Harrison, Shelby—Mosquito Creek levee re- 
pairs: $1,117,900. 

Audubon, Dallas, Guthrie—Study grant: 
$25,624. 

Madison, Adair, Taylor, Union, Ringgold, 
Adams—Study grant: $40,994. 

Carroll, Greene, Calhoun, Sac—Develop- 
ment project improve economic level: $36,- 
516. 

Harrison, Shelby—Mosquito watershed: 
Approval. 

Fremont, Harrison—Headstart program: 
$13,191. 

Pottawattamie, Harrison, 
Headstart program: $79,583. 

Audubon, Cass, Adair, Guthrie—Turkey 
Creek watershed: $2,632,120. 

Crawford, Delaware, Des Moines, Polk, 
Washington—Assoc, Retarded Children: $35,- 
570. 

Adair, Adams, Guthrie—5 x 80 Recreation. 

Mills, Fremont—Urban planning: $45,000, 

Greene, Madison—Urban planning: §$11,- 
000. 


Shelby— 


Mills, Page— 


Harrison, Pottawattamie—Allen Steer 
Watershed: Pending. 
Guthrie, Audubon, Cass—Troublesome 


Creek Watershed: Pending. 

Mills, Freemont—Waubonsie Creek, water- 
shed: Pending. 

Pottawattamie, Milis—Ponies Watershed: 
Pending, 

Page, Fremont, Montgomery—West Tarkio 
Creek Watershed: Pending. 

Crawford, Harrison, Monona, Shelby—Vis- 
itation Service Shut-ins: $64,856. 

Crawford, Harrison, Monona, 
Headstart Project: $29,032. 

Calhoun, Carroll, Sac, Greene—Headstart 
project: $3,106. 

Boone, Dallas, Guthrie, Madison—Work ex- 
perience and training: $229,040. 

Harrison, Monona—Ox-Box Lakes Recrea- 
tion: $2,500,000, 

Harrison, Adair and 28 other counties 
Emergency flood repair: $500,000. 
PA in Madison—Ext. Badger Creek: $213,- 


Shelby 


Greene, Crawford —Scranton, 


Schleswig 
Jefferson Plan. assistance: $25,000. 
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DISTRICTWIDE PROJECTS 
PROJECT, FUNDS, OR STATUS 


Rehabilitation of Blind: $110,000. 

Allocation Disaster relief: $5,000,000. 

Outdoor recreational area: $1,283,894. 

Rehabilitation flood property: $2,000,000. 

Aid elementary and secondary schools: 
$2,800,000. 


Recent Trip to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to present the last several articles 
in the series by Bob White, editor of the 
Mexico, Mo., Evening Ledger, on his re- 
cent trip to the Soviet Union. 

These articles indicate that Russians, 
too, enjoy going to the beach, the Black 
Sea, and a trip to the mountains. 

SCIENTIST Took NEXT PLANE 
(By Robert M. White IT) 

We met the young scientist and his wife at 
breakfast in Leningrad. 

It isn't unusual to be seated at a table with 
strangers. 

These strangers turned out to be Americans 
which was unusual. 

He was a crystallographer. 

We had heard, before leaving Moscow, that 
the Russians were staging an international 
convention for crystallographers. Also, that 
the American Ambassador was having a re- 
ception for them. 

I asked, “What are crystallographers?” 

They study crystals, They have for years. 
But they are no longer shoved off in dark 
corners of laboratories. 

Instead, they're invited to Russia, wined 
and dined by the Russians, and the American 
ambassador—and every other ambassador— 
is keenly interested in them and wants to 
entertain them, 

Why? 

Because crystals have everything—well, 
almost everything—to do with the hardness 
of metal . . . as in nose cones. 

The young scientist and his wife at break- 
fast were having trouble ordering. 

We had an interpreter with us, so he helped 
them. 

Then we chatted about Russia. 

The young scientist was also on his first 
trip. He was very matter of fact and ob- 
jective and scientific about seeing the 
Soviet Union. He had read much but was 
going to let his own research as a tourist help 
him make up his own mind about the USSR. 

He and his wife had just arrived in Lenin- 
grad and were on their way to Moscow, They 
both felt Russia was interesting and in some 
ways enlightened.. Certainly, Russia did ap- 
preciate scientists. 

That was the first time we saw them. 

The second time was later in Moscow at 
the Ambassador’s reception for the crystal- 
lographers. 

The young scientist was somewhat tight- 
lipped about Russia but was still being ob- 
jective.” He was not going to be “victim- 
ized” by any “far right or far left" propa- 
ganda about the Russians. Certainly, in- 
dividually the Russians were friendly and 
charming (which they are). 

I did not see the young scientist again. 

But a friend did. 
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A friend saw him and his wife at the Mos- 
cow airport. They were waiting for the next 
plane. They had suddenly been granted a 
reservation leaving that day. 

“I have never seen a more frightened man 
in my life,” the friend told me. “I asked 
him what happened and he told me that. 

Apparently he had said the wrong thing at 
one of the crystallographers meetings. Or 
maybe to the wrong person. Or maybe out 
loud in his room at night. 

Anyway, the night before when they turned 
in, the telephone in their hotel room rang. 

He answered. 

No one was there. “Just breathing.” 

Wrong numbers are not unusual. He 
turned tn. 

The phone rang again, 

He answered. A male voice said something 
in Russian. He didn’t understand and said 
50. Click. 

He climped back in bed. 

The phone rang again. No one there. 

He turned in . . phone rang . . . voice, 
click... turned in... phone rang again... 

His wife, for some réason, counted the calls. 

When they reached 50, the young couple 
called the embassy, packed , . . and were 
waiting for the next plane. 

What had happened? 

Nothing. 

Their phone rang 50 times. Maybe it was 
out of order, maybe their count was wrong, 
narba some nut was harassing them, may- 


I asked an experienced Rusian traveler— 
an American—about 50 phone calls. 

“Four or five wouldn't mean anything,” he 
said. “Calls from wrong dialing, call girls, 
wrong numbers can be that many anytime. 
However, I always assume that nothing hap- 
pens by accident in Russia. I think the 
young man and his wife did exactly the right 
thing—they left at once.“ 


THE BLACK Sea ISN'T BLACK 
(By Robert M, White II) 

The Black Sea isn't black, 

To get there we flew on a Russian plane 
for the first time—an IL-18 which is a prop- 
jet. 

The flight was 1500 miles from Leningrad 
to the Sochi airport which is in the town of 
Adler—a 50 minute drive from Sochi. 

Leningrad was having the last of its “White 
Nights” while we were there. 

Being so far north, the sun barely drops 
below the edge of the earth during June and 
early July. 

On a clear night you can read a newspaper 
Without a light. Tennis is played past mid- 
night. Again, Leningrad is as far north as 
half way up Hudson Bay in Canada. 

On the morning we left Leningrad I finally 
hit on a solution to my breakfast problem. 

The problem was explaining to the waitress 
in Moscow and in Leningrad up until then, 
what I wanted for breakfast: Tomato juice, 
two fried up, toast and hot tea (coffee 
isn’t good but the tea is excellent). 

Every morning I would try to explain to the 
waitress what I wanted and every morning 
after a long wait I would get something dif- 
ferent. 

So I asked Ed Mainland, our Russian- 
speaking Second Secretary from the Ameri- 
can Embassy who was traveling with us, to 
write for me a note, in Russian ordering my 
breakfast. He did. 

From that time on, I would simply hand 
the waitress the note, she would read it, Say, 
et toto which means yes-yes-yes and. 

eee every morning I still would get 
something different. £ 

Maybe grape juice, or hard-boiled eggs, or 
coffee. But the point is I would get break- 
fast and, of equal importance, I finally 
learned to be grateful for whatever I'd get. 
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Incidentally, my experience was usual. We 
constantly ordered one meal and would get 
another. What's more, you don’t send it back 
because the waitress just won't take it back, 

She has a reason. 

Under the system used in Russian hotel 
dining rooms, the waitress writes out your 
order, gives it to the kitchen. The kitchen 
prepares the food, the waitress comes to get 
it. She pays for it in advance then brings it 
to you. Then you pay her. 

Long waits are built into the system. And 
the waitress isn’t permitted to take back a 
dish she has already pald for and exchange 
it. 

Why don’t more waitresses get the order 
straight more of the time? 

I don't really know. But I found myself 
sitting at a table with an Englishman one 
morning. His breakfast arrived and wasn't 
at all what he ordered. He shrugged, started 
eating, and said between bites: 

“Actually, when you think about their 
background—parents uneducated peasants, 
themselves with little education, perhaps they 
do rather well all things considered.” 

Maybe so. 

It was cool and raining that morning when 
we checked out of the “Comrade Hilton.” 

The Leningrad airport was unimpressive. 
We arrived there about 11:11 am. It re- 
minded me of the old Lambert Field ter- 
minal in St. Louis. 

Our flight was finally called about 1:30 
pm. We took the usual small, open bus 
across the field to the IL-18—a handsome 
prop-jet bearing the name of Russia's air 
line, Aeroflot, pronounced “arrow-float.” 
Like everything else, Aeroflot is owned by 
the state. 

Inside the plane were two rows of seats 
three on one side, two on the other. The 
seats were narrow and close together—every- 
thing in Russia seems built for shorter 
people. 

The door was closed, the steps pulled back, 
my notes read: 

“At 2:21 p.m. motors started. . smooth 
take-off .. . good plane . . beautiful day 
. « » Stewardess served lunch; caviar, apple 
juice, roll, meat—tough, piece of tomato, 
good black bread, slice of cake, tea... 
overcast below ...65 pm., dropping down. 
Black Sea—it's dark blue . . off to the east, 
snow capped Caucasus Mountains—beauti- 
ful .. touched down 6:10 pm.. . strong 
braking, stopped, towed backwards to the 


open 
a.. bright sunshine . people with flowers 
«+. flowers everywhere. 


Socht BEACH: WALL or FLESH 
(By Robert M. White II) 


In Sochi there are more square inches of 
exposed human fiesh than about anywhere 
else In the world. 

Traditionally the Russians are a modest 
people. 

Well, all that modesty goes out the win- 
dows of Sochi. 

There the women from girls to grand- 
mothers—weighing in by the ton—wear the 
smallest possible bikinis. The men, mean- 
while, wear bathing trunks which are black 
and very similar to jockey-shorts. 

The Russians wear their clothes to the 
beach. Arriving at the beach, men strip 
off—they had their bathing trunks on all 
the time—and waddle into the water. The 
ladies do the same—their suits were on un- 
der their dresses. 

Later, when they’re ready to go in, the 
men take a towel and wrap it around their 
waist. They wiggle out of their shorts while 
holding the towel around them, and put on 
their trousers. 

The ladies merely put on thelr dresses, 
then wiggle around under the dress pulling 
off their wet bikini, 
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We went swimming. We never could 
master the towel technique, so put on our 
swimming shorts at the hotel and put on 
raincoats. Then we walked out of the hotel 
and down to the beach in our raincoats. 
People actually stopped and stared. We felt 
indecent—“uncultured” as the Russians say. 

The beaches at Sochi and that area of the 
Black Sea are gorgeous. The sand isn't very 
good, mostly amall pebbles. But the water 
is wonderful, the beaches beautiful and the 
sun great. 

The number of people swimming is a nega- 
tive—you are surrounded by a wall of human 
flesh. Why, you could walk from Sochi to 
Yalta and never step on the sand—just 
bodies. 

Sochi is the Miami Beach of Russia. 

But the differences are great. 

Probably the sun and water and extent of 
the beach are better at Sochi. 

But Sochi is Russla— Soviet all the way. 

Signs on the beach tell you when to sun 
bathe and when not to. And nobody is on 
the beach at, say, noon, because the signs 
put up by the Ministry of Health say sun- 
bathing at noon isn't good for you. 

There are small, canvas-walled one-man or 
Woman dressing places. Long lines are at 
each which is probably why, most people 
dress on the beach. There are long lines at 
the ice cream stands, the souvenir stands. 

We walked along the concrete walk border- 
ing the beach. I tried to get pictures of some 
of the two-ton bikini girls but none came 
out very well—the pictures, I mean. 

We took many pictures. The one in The 
Ledger now was taken from a high wharf. 
Only after I had taken it did I realize I had 
broken the law—it is forbidden to take pic- 
tures in port areas. And this was a part of 
the harbor. 

We had seen pictures of water skling at 
Sochi. There were two motor boats taking 
out skiers for a fee. People in Russia don't 
have boats the way Americans do. 

The hotels along the beaches at Sochi 
were magnificent to look at. Far prettier 
than Miami Beach. But inside our hotel, 
our rooms were hard to believe. Once beau- 
tiful, now dirty, plaster stained from water 
leaking in bathrooms above, water constantly 
leaking in our own bathrooms, 

On the other hand, the dining room was 
handsome in a modest way. 

And the food was excellent. 

We were entertained at dinner on our first 
night there. 

The local newspaper people were gracious 
to a fault. And on the table they had an 
American flag flying beside their Russian 
flag. 

We liked haying our flag on public dis- 
play and it was on our table for every meal 
while we were there. 

One night we dined by ourselves—six of 
us, all Americans, five newspapermen and 
Ed Mainland from the Embassy. 

At an adjoining table were the players in 
an “International Chess tournament” being 
held in Sochi. The players actually were 
from Iron Curtain countries plus Cuba. 

The Russians had brought in a television 
set because it was the night of the first game 
of the World Cup tournament in England. 
The opening ceremonies and the game were 
to be televised by BBC over one of our 
satellites, 

The program came on. The Russians had 
been gaily toasting and feasting and making 
speeches about chess. But now all got quiet. 
The queen declared the games on, the players 
took to the fleld to warm up and the Russians 
there in the dining room moved their chairs 
down by the set. They love their football— 
soccer we call it. 

One of them stood up and—Ed Mainland 
interpreted—help up his glass: 
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“Since we cannot toast the queen for 
bringing us these wonderful games, I give 
you the Russian team...” 

They toasted all the Iron Curtain teams 
and cheered each. 

When they finished I held up my glass to 
my American friends and we toasted the 
queen, 

We didn’t make any stir about it. 
were we secretive. 

We just toasted the good lady because we 
could, because we liked her games too, be- 
cause under our form of Freedom, no secret 
policeman or agitator or hard core Commu- 
nist was going to report us to the attorney 
general for “attempting to institute sedi- 
tion,” 

„„ „ Attempting to institute sedition” is 
an actual charge used behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, Recently two Americans were sen- 
tenced to three months in prison on the 
charge. 

They were guilty of taking a pencil and 
altering a poster showing US planes bomb- 
ing “innocent North Vietnamese.” They 
changed the “US” on the bombers to USSR.“ 


DIFFERENT KIND or VACATION 
(By Robert M. White IT) 

Sochi is difficult for an American to 
understand. 

Certainly, I don’t understand it. 

First, there is what you see and, then, 
there is what you don't see or know until 
you look closer. 

What you see is marvelous. Sochi is beau- 
tiful. Magnificent, tropical sunshine cooled 
by sea breezes. 

In front of you is the deep blue of the 
Black Sea, behind you the green glory of 
the Caucasus Mountains. 

The beaches run for miles up and down the 
coast, broken only by sudden, dramatic cliffs 
which lend added character to the area. 

The buildings are among the most beauti- 
ful I have ever seen anywhere. Stately col- 
umns on handsome hotels, villas, sanito- 
riums, 

Shirt-sleeyed tourists, smiling and gay, are 
everywhere. Bus loads of them are on the 
avenues, along the nearby winding, country 
roads, 

The beaches sre jammed—almost a solid 
wall of flesh—with bikini-clad women of all 
ages, and men in tight, meager black trunks. 

Out at sea are water sklers—as many as 
two, sometimes, 

And now and then a stately, white cruise 
ship passes—a e lady of the sea in 
the daytime, a mystery of sparkling lights 
against the dark waves at night, 

The Sochi you see is lovely. 

Sure, Sochi, is one of the most beautiful 
places on earth... 

. Except. it isn't. 

It isn’t yet. 

Maybe someday it will be. Certainly, the 
weather and the sea and the mountains and 
the beaches are m nt. 

What isn't magnificent, is the insides of 
Sochi. 

Inside our hotel—a really magnificent 
bullding from the outside, the toilet floor 
was constantly awash from leaking pipes. 

The plaster above was stained by long- 
standing leaks. 

The carpets were not clean, the furniture 
wasn't clean. 

The lighting was by dangling yellow light 
bulbs, broken-shaded lamps, some of which 
worked. 

The decor of the rooms we saw was more 
“army barracks” when, again, the building 
itself was ul, dignified, so striking it 
could be a matter of pride for any resort. 
But it needed paint. 

We toured the town, 

Our cars would pause by a handsome villa. 
Our hosts would explain that it was the 
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“rest home“ of the sewer workers union, or 
the athletic union, or the young Pioneers, or 
the Pravda (newspaper) staff. 

There are a few hotels (or “rest homes“) 
tor the public, there is at least one ultra- 
modern type “Comrade Hilton” for American 
and Western European tourists only, but 
most of the buildings have been assigned 
to various unions, big industries, large orga- 
nized groups. 

Is this good? Sure, in its way. 

Here ts the way it works: 

If you are a good worker at Pravda, if you 
are in good odor with the Communist Party 
people there (and don't do anything evil 
like going to church or showing religious 
tendencies), and if you have enough senior- 
ity, etc., you may be assigned to a party 
going on vacation to Sochi, 

Other members of the party are selected 
fellow workers at Pravda—workers also rated 
high by the high officials of the paper and 
the party. 

Thus, you vacation with your fellow work- 
ers, use assigned transportation, stay in as- 
signed rooms, all supervised by your fore- 
man, or union representative or the Pravda 
party representative with you. 

While in Sochi, you can do some things 
On your own but, probably, it is well to be 
cooperative with the leaders of your workers 
group and stay close, as it were, 

Again, is this good—is this a wonderful 
vacation? 

Americans would denounce it. They want 
to do as they please. 

But if you had never had vacations. If 
you had never been able or permitted to go 
to, say, Florida, it would be great. 

Our guess is that most Russians really like, 
really appreciate a Sochi vacation, 


CEREMONIAL TREE GRAFT 
(By Robert M. White II) 


In Sochi a Russian give us a knife. 

A very small knife it was. And it was for 
grafting on a tree. 

You see located in Sochi is an agricultural 
experimental station specializing in sub- 
tropical fruit trees. 

Working at the station is a Will Rogers-like 
Russian who creases his friendly face with 
agrin ... and you like him. 

Because he made so many friends taking 
Visitors through the experimental station— 
really, the station didn't seem very special 
A local newspaperman got an idea. 

He suggested that a “Tree of Friendship” 
be designated and that Will Rogerski—I'm 
Sorry we didn't get his actual name—have 
important visitors make a graft on the tree. 

In turn, the newspaper took pictures of 
the grafting and got a lot of publicity for 
Sochi. 

Today, visitors from more than 125 coun- 
tries have made grafts on “The Tree of 
Friendship.” They include people like Van 
Cliburn—The Texas concert pianist—and Ho 
Chi Minh of North Viet Nam. 

We were taken to the station, and I must 
confess, were complimented to be asked to 
make a graft on the tree. Will Rogerski was 
Spell-binding, even through an interpreter. 
He sat in the shade and chatted and asked 
us to send him American stamps—they’ve 
been sent—and showed us how to make a 
graft. 

You cut off a bud sideways and then 
Well, you put it against a freshly skinned 
Place on a tree limb and wrap it with plastic. 
I think that’s right. Anyway, for the di- 
ploma" from the lesson, Will gave 
each of usa tiny knife. 

He explained that beside “The Tree of 
Friendship” the station also has a “Cos- 
monaut Tree.” 

It is for special grafts by Cosmonauts and 
Space officials and, he said, hopefully for 
astronauts and their associates from Amer- 
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ica. So far, only the Russian Cosmonauts 
had made grafts on the tree. 

Mention was made that my first. cousin 
was the late Elliott See, American Astronaut 
Killed in a jet plane crash in St. Louis last 
winter. He had been named command pilot 
on Gemini 9 and was preparing for that 
mission when killed. 

Will Rogerski was delighted and insisted 
that our group make its graft on the Cosmo- 
naut tree—a head-high sapling—in memory 
of Elliott See. This, of course, we did. 

As we made the graft, pictures were taken. 
The next day the local newspaper ran a story 
about the graft. 

While in Sochli we visited one of their 
famed sanitoriums, The building was mag- 
nificent to see, was clean and neat to visit. 
A woman doctor was our host. 

She sald she had had four years of primary 
school, eleven years of middle school and 
six years of medical school, 

She said there were 400 patients at the 
sanitorium and a staff of 17 doctors plus re 
nurses. 

The patients are fed five times a day, a 
said—breakfast, dinner from one to three 
p-m. tea, the evening meal and milk at bed- 
time. 

We visited a patient’s room. It was neat 
to a fault. About eight feet across and 12 
feet long. The patient was out. 

We also visited one of the mineral baths 
there. Many of the reported 1,700,000 vis- 
itors a year to Sochi take such baths. 

The doctor taking us through explained 
that people come from all over the world to 
take baths in this particular place. It was 
a handsome building, smelled like sulphur 
baths smell, and had one section for women. 
The doctor said that the baths there helped 
make women fertile. 

Incidentally, three out of four doctors In 
the USSR are women, As a matter of fact, 
55 percent of the labor force is women and 
more than a third of all manual laborers 
are women. One reason is that Russia lost 
between eight and ten million men in World 
War II. 

Very quickly you get used to seeing women 
digging ditches, swinging picks or sledges, 
lifting heavy rocks or bags. 

The older women who are manual labor- 
ers are often called “the third sex.” They 
wear dark, long dresses, cloths over their 
heads, are heavy set and have round, florid 
faces. 

Incidentally, skirt lengths in Russia are 
still below the knee. 


MOUNTAIN DRIVING, Hitt-Bent 
(By Robert M, White II) 

The most exciting automobile ride I ever 
took was from Sochi to Lake Ritsa in a seven 
passenger Gaz 12. 

The roads were narrow, winding deeply 
into high mountains. Happily the traffic 
was light. And even happier, the driver 
was both skilled and lucky. 

Otherwise, we wouldn't have made it. 

All of us have seen all-out curve-skidding 
driving. » 

This is exactly what the Russians gave us 
that day. 

They didn't seem worried. We were pet- 
rifled. 

One big difference is that we are used to 
more traffic and set our driving reactions ac- 
cordingly. 

The Russians are used to little if any 
traffic and so they don’t hesitate to pass on 
hills, pass on a curve, drive all-out even 
though populated areas or while threading 
through straying cattle or horses on the 
road. * 

Our Russlan hosts assured us the driver 
was expert. They said he had been driving 
this road for eight years and this car for 
four. That was reassuring until we noticed 
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the four-year-old car had only 12,000 miles 
on it. 

One thing we learned about that drive, 
Russian tires must be excellent. Otherwise 
they would have blown out. 

Actually, the all-out driving was probably 
a kind of compliment to us. The Russians 
were giving their guests special, preferred 
treatment instead of a slow-poking, law- 
abiding ride. 

The Gaz-12 was so much like the old 
Buick you wondered if it was a copy. Any- 
way, it wasn't designed for the high speed 
driving we had that day. 

Ritsa, itself, was magnificent. 

Just as the Sochi area of the Black Sea is 
one of the most beautiful places in the world, 
£o is Lake Ritsa. 

There is a quaint old hotel there, a few 
shops, a motor boat dock and the lovely 
blue lake surrounded by snow-capped moun- 
tains. 

Behind the lake, Stalin had his summer 
home. . 

“They wouldn’t even let the shepherds in 
the hills when Stalin lived here,” the driver 
of one of the motor boats told us. 

At one end of the lake, Beria, the head of 
Stalin’s secret police, had his summer home, 
He has since been liquidated. 

The old hotel served excellent food on its 
open, canopied dining room. 

We liked Ritsa. 

It reminded some of us of Lake Louise ex- 
cept the lake at Ritsa isn't as large, nor are 
the mountains as high. 

The motor boats, picturesque on the lake, 
were in a disillusioning state of repair. They 
chugged along, their motors not well tuned. 
They had been painted many times and 
needed more paint. 

But everyone—there were many Russian 
tourists there—seemed to be enjoying them- 
selves thoroughly. 

After Iunch, we screwed up our courage 
and climbed back into our cars for the race 
back to Sochi. It was just as exciting as our 
ride to Ritsa. 

That evening, we boarded a Russian plane 
for the 35 minute flight over the mountains 
to Krasnodar, the capital city of Kuban 
pronounced Coo-bon. 

You get a strange feeling flying in a hot, 
crowded foreign airplane smelling of for- 
eign tobacco smoke, over an area of the world 
you don't know anything about in the mid- 
dle of the night. 

You look down at the lights and wonder 
what they represent—homes, camps, fac- 
tories, villas .,. what? You go over cities 
not on maps, 

You look in guide books and can't even 
find mention of the place you're going, 
Krasnodar. 

You look at your fellow passengers. They 
are darker, more Turkish-looking than the 
Russians you had been seeing. Actually, 
we should not say “Russians.” We should 
say “Soviet citizens.” A lot of Soviet citi- 
zens are not Russians and many of them 
resent being called Russians. 


Secretary Freeman Deliberately 
Depressing Farm Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT DOLE 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, everyone in- 
terested in the plight of rural America 
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and the American farmer will be inter- 
ested in reading an article which ap- 
peared in the Thursday, October 13, Des 
Moines, Iowa, Register. It is a shocking 
and surprising account of how the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Orville Freeman, has 
deliberately driven down the price of 
such farm commodities as wheat, corn, 
and hogs. 

In my opinion, it is time that Secre- 
tary Freeman’s resignation be secured, 
voluntarily or involuntarily. He has 
done everything within his power to 
damage the image of rural America, and 
he cannot possibly serve any useful pur- 
pose hereafter. Statements made by 
Frank LeRoux, a Democrat, who resigned 
a week ago as General Sales Manager of 
the Department of Agriculture, have 
made it crystal clear that Secretary Free- 
man has been responsible for the farm- 
ers’ worst 5 years in history: 

EXPOSES FREEMAN PLAN To Cur FARM Prices— 
Former Am TELLS STEPS Usep BY Boss— 
Reveats Hts PLANS To CHANGE POLICY 

(By Clark Mollenhoff) 

WaSuHINGTON, D.C—A former Agriculture 
Department official said Wednesday he made 
several unsuccessful attempts to change 
Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman's farm 
policies—including a visit to the White 
House. 

Frank LeRoux, who resigned a week ago 
as general sales manager of the Department 
of Agriculture, told the Register he had a 
long conference at the White House in the 
last few weeks to outline the reasons he 
believed Freeman has created the farmers’ 
worst five years. 

LeRoux, a Democrat from Washington 
State, contends Freeman was “playing con- 
sumer politics” with the Agriculture De- 

ent. 

He said that from conferences within the 
Department of Agriculture, he had knowl- 
edge of Freeman's personal interest in “driv- 
ing down the price of wheat, corn, pork and 
other agricultural products.” 

LeRoux said that the “four-stage drive to 
cut wheat prices was probably the clearest 
example of a determined drive to sell the 
farmer down the river,” but that the move 
to get the Defense Department to stop buy- 
ing pork was “an equally dramatic example 
of Freeman's desire to cut the prices the 
Corn Belt farmers were receiving.” 

He said he was “disillusioned by some of 
the attitudes expressed by Freeman and 
others around him,” within a few months 
after he joined the Democratic administra- 
tion in 1961. 

LeRoux said that former Undersecretary 
of Agriculture Charles Murphy was “a real 
force for the farmer in the first years” and 
tended to modify the influence of Freeman 
and the present Undersecretary of Agricul- 
ture John A. Schnittker. 

Freeman and Schnittker were anti- 
farmer” in their attitudes, regarding the 
farmer as being of little political significance 
and the big city consumers to be “the im- 

t political group to play with.” 

“Charles Murphy was out of the Truman 
administration, and I think he had a real 
desire to see the farmer get fair prices,” 
LeRoux said. “He was the one man on the 
top level who would stand up and tell Free- 
man and the others that he didn't see any- 
thing wrong with the farmers getting higher 

LeRoux said that when Murphy left 
the Agriculture Department to become the 
chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board, the 
atmosphere at the Department of Agriculture 
“deteriorated rapidly.” 
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FOUR-STAGE PLAN 


He said his decision to take an outside 
active role in Freeman's operations 
came in the last six months when he viewed 
the four-stage operation to drive the wheat 
prices down.” 

“The first stage was a cutback in the sales 
abroad under the P.L. 480 program,” Le- 
Roux said. “Freeman wanted to use it to 
cut wheat prices, and they sat back gleefully 
waiting for it to drive prices down.” 

LeRoux said there was some drop in wheat 
prices “but not as much as Freeman wanted, 
so they took the next step—an announce- 
ment of an increase of about 7.7 million 
wheat acres.” 

“Again they sat back waiting for the price 
to go down, but it still wasn't enough," Le- 
Roux said. “Then they took the step that 
was thoroughly dishonest, and they knew it 
was dishonest at the time.” 

The department announced “an enormous 
world wheat crop prediction,” LeRoux said, 
He said that the “dishonesty” of the an- 
nouncement was best demonstrated by Agri- 
culture Department comments that the in- 
crease of about 20 per cent in the wheat 
acreage in Argentina was one of the reasons 
why a huge world wheat crop could be ex- 
pected. 

CROP FAILURE 


“The Agriculture Department knew at the 
time that a crop failure in Argentina was 
going to cut the wheat production in that 
country from something over 11 million tons 
to about 5.5 million tons,” LeRoux said. 

“These three moves and this deception 
was bad enough, but then the Agriculture 
Department took the fourth crack at wheat 
prices,“ LeRoux said. 

“This was the announcement that there 
would be an additional increase in wheat 
acreage of about 5 million acres by permit- 
ting the use of acres cut back from feed 
grain production to be put in wheat.” 

LeRoux declared that Freeman and Schnit- 
tker had “knowingly taken those steps to cut 
wheat prices and they have been successful 
in dropping the market 25 or 30 cents in the 
last month.” 

LeRoux declared that the heavy sale of 
Commodity Credit Corporation corn last De- 
cember, January, February and March was 
“a policy move to depress the price of corn, 
and to frighten the corn farmers into the 
program.” 

LeRoux also said it was Freeman's view 
that “Hog prices were too high, and that he 
was going to do something about it.” Such 
views were expressed by Freeman within the 
Department of Agriculture, and in closed 
meetings with some small farm groups. 

LETTER TO M‘NAMARA 


LeRoux said the letter that Freeman wrote 
to Defense Secretary Robert McNamara to 
recommend that the Defense Department 
pork be cut “was only indicative 
of the attitude” that Freeman expressed on 
many occasions, 

It was concern over the “general attitude“ 
of Freeman and Schnittker that caused him 
to go to Democrats in Congress “in an effort 
to find a way to get the anti-farmer policies 
changed,“ LeRoux said, 

LeRoux said that many Democrats in 
Congress “were equally concerned” over 
Freeman's policies, and over the charts and 
figures he had compiled to demonstrate that 
high costs of equipment, machinery and 
other goods had put the farmer “in a squeeze 
that made his real earning much less than 
they seemed.” 

“I was told that it would have to be done 
at the White House if there was going to be 
any reversal of Freeman's policies,” Le Roux 
said, “I was also told that it would probably 
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be a good idea to see what [Vice-President 
Husert H]. HumpHrey could do about it.” 

It was through a Democratic senator that 
LeRoux said he made arrangements to go 
to the White House to talk with one of 
President Johnson's long-time associates 
and spell out the details of his contentions 
that Freeman and Schnittker “were playing 
consumer politics” with the Agriculture 
Department. 

PRINTS BOOKLET 

In that White House meeting, Le Roux 
said, he went over most of the main points“ 
of the material that he later had printed 
in a 63-page booklet entitled “1961 thru 
1965—The Worst Five-Year Period for the 
American Farmer in the History of Modern 
American Agriculture.” 

LeRoux said he did not wish to mention 
the White House aide. "He was thoroughly 
disturbed, and he seemed sympathetic with 
the problem,” LeRoux said. 

“I thought that something might be done, 
but nothing happened to correct the situa- 
tion. Some things that did happen only 
led me to believe that the White House was 
taking part in a big cover-up and on some 
actions was even behind the political abuse 
of the farm programs.” 

LeRoux said he went to HUMPHREY'S office 
to tell the problem to him, and as a long- 
time Democrat was still eager for some Dem- 
ocratic initiative in changing the Freeman 
operations in the Agriculture Department, 

HUMPHREY was not present, but one of his 
key assistants with whom LeRoux said he 
had had “a long and pleasant relationship” 
things,” LeRoux said. 

“He was sympathetic, and said that the 
vice-president was sympathetic with the 
problem at the Agriculture Department, but 
that he felt it would be impossible for Hum- 
PHREY to take any effective action to change 
things,” Le Roux said. 

LeRoux said “there seemed to be no way 
to get action from within the administra- 
tion, so I decided that it would be necessary 
to make a public issue out of it in a way 
that might force corrective action." 

He then made arrangements for the print- 
ing of the booklet in which he printed the 
statistics, the diagrams and the positions of 
the Agriculture Department that he believed 
demonstrated that farmers had fared worse 
under five years of Freeman than at any time 
in history. — 


Appalachia Aid Partnership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
much about the problems of the State- 
Federal relationship. An article Octo- 
ber 5 by the Associated Press praised the 
Appalachia program, passed by this Con- 
gress last year, as the archtype for part- 
nerships between State and Federal 
Governments. 

The vast experience of our distin- 
guished colleague from Alabama, the 
Honorable Rosert E. JONES, was an im- 
portant factor in shaping the details of 
the Appalachia program which are being 
held as a model for the future. Repre- 
sentative Jones is keenly aware of the 
needs of the Appalachia area. Through 
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his legislative skill, his position as a 
ranking member of the House Public 
Works Committee and his work as floor 
manager for Appalachia, he was able to 
bring to life this important program. 

The Associated Press story from 
Columbia, S.C., quotes Gov. Rob- 
ert E. McNair as saying the Appalachia 
program couldn't be more successful in 
portraying Federal-State cooperation.” 
The article goes on to point out the fine 
features of the Appalachia program. 

So that my colleagues can have the 
benefit of this article which points out 
important factors in the State and Fed- 
eral partnerships, I would like to include 
the story at this point in my remarks; 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Oct. 5, 1966] 
APPALACHIAN-AID PARTNERSHIP 

CoL_umsia, §.C—South Carolina’s Appa- 
lachia program could become the archtype 
for partnerships between state and federal 
governments. 

Gov. Robert E. McNair says the economic 
development program couldn't be more suc- 
cessful in portraying federal-state coopera- 
tion“ 

Jim Konduros, executive director of South 
Carolina's Appalachia Commission, describes 
it as “unique in that it is the only federal 
program I know where the state has repre- 
sentatives at the decisionmaking level in 
Washington.” 

“The heart of the cancept of federal-state 
representatives is the new frontier in federal- 
State relations,” said Mr. Konduros in an 
interview. “It allows the state to have a de- 
cisive role in the project. The state repre- 
sentative shares an equal vote with his Wash- 
ington counterpart, and the Governor must 
first approve every move (usually through a 
representative) before a project goes to a 
Washington agency.” 

Mr. Konduros, an aide to the late Sen. Olin 
D. Johnston (D) of South Carolina, said, 
“The Federal Bureau of the Budget is view- 
ing our Appalachia program and they say it 
is one of the finest programs that have come 
into existence in a long time. It may well 
be the model for state-federal relations in 
the future. 

DEVELOPMENT EMPHASIZED 

“The Appalachia Act is unlike any other 
model! used by Washington in that federal 
monies are not forced on the state,” he con- 
tinued. ‘The initiative must come from the 
local peopie, They have to prove they are 
helping themselves before we are obligated. 
Then together we decide where and how to 
use the funds.” 

The Appalachia program, passed by Con- 
gress in May, 1965, is at work in 12 states. 

“It is not a poverty Mr. Kon- 
duros emphasized. It is an economic deyel- 
opment project designed to spur industrial 
growth in poorly developed areas.“ 

Since January, 1966, $3.4 million in gov- 
ernment funds have been approved for 
South Carolina's Appalachia program with 
the state contributing 61 million. Much of 
the money has gone to buld highways to 
make the areas more accessible to industry. 
Sewage-treatment facilities, technical educa- 
tion centers, health centers, and water-poliu- 
tion studies also haye been financed. 

Appalachia is primarily a supplementary 
program. Only counties in the Appalachia 
region can receive the funds. Without the 
aid, communities would have to match 50 
Percent of the federal money. Appalachia 
can bring matching funds down to 20 percent. 

Once a month the representatives from 
the 12 states and the 12 federal representa- 
tives meet in Washington to approve proj- 
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ects. Then the application for funds is 
passed on to a respective federal agency which 
handles the government funds. 

Mr. Konduros said all applicants must have 
an investment plan to qualify. They must 
be in a prime growth area—one with good 
growth potential—and must pay for part of 
the cost. 


Do You Remember? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars Post No. 1445 at New 
Philadelphia, Ohio, has undertaken the 
distribution of a stirring appeal to pa- 
triotism written by Leland C. Scott of 
Bensenville, III., which first appeared in 
the VFW magazine in June. The arti- 
cle is called “Do You Remember?” and 
it concerns our flag. 

The New Philadelphia post under the 
direction of Comdr. Gene Bergman has 
arranged to have printed copies of this 
statement distributed to other posts 
throughout Ohio and has arranged for 
its recitation over various radio stations. 
I think this is a noteworthy contribu- 
tion to Americanism, and I include “Do 
You Remember?” at this point: 

Do You REMEMBER? 
(By Leland C. Scott) 

(Leland C. Scott of Post 2149, Bensenville, 
Illinois, is a member of the Post's Color 
Guard Unit. Having viewed the respect, or 
lack thereof, by citizens toward our fiag, he 
Was prompted to write this article in which 
the fiag talks to us.) 

Hello, remember me? Some people call me 
Old Glory, others call me the Stars and 
Stripes; also I haye been referred to as the 
Star-Spangled Banner. But whatever they 
call me, I am your flag, or as I proudly state, 
the fiag of the United States of America. 
There is something that has been bothering 
me, so I thought that I might talk it over 
with you. Because it is about you and 
me. 

I remember some time ago—1 think it was 
Memorial Day—people were lined up on both 
sides of the street to watch the parade. The 
town's high school band was behind me and 
naturally I was leading the parade. When 
your daddy saw me coming along waving in 
the breeze, he immediately removed his hat 
and placed it against his left shoulder so 
that his hand was directly over his heart. 
Remember? 

And you—I remember you. Standing 
there as straight as a soldier, you didn't have 
any hat but you were giving the right salute. 
They taught you in school to place your 
hand over your heart. Remember little sis- 
ter—not to be outdone, she was saluting the 
same as you. I was very proud as I came 
down your street. There were some soldiers 
home on leave and they were standing at at- 
tention giving the military salute. Ladies 
as well as men all paying me the reverence 
that I deserve. 

Now I may sound as if I am a little con- 
ceited. Well, I am, I have a right to be. 
Because I represent the finest country in the 
world, the United States of America. More 
than one aggressive nation has tried to haul 
me down but they all felt the fury of this 
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freedom-loving country. You know. You 
had to go overseas and defend me. 

What happened? I'm still the same old 
fiag. Oh, I have a couple more stars added 
since you were a boy. A lot more blood 
has been shed since the Memorial Day 80 
long ago. Dad is gone now. ‘The old home 
town has a new look. The last time I came 
down your street I saw that some of the old 
landmarks were gone, but in their place, 
shining majestically in the sun, were a num- 
ber of new bulldings and homes. Yes sir, 
the old town sure has changed. 

But now I don’t feel as proud as I used 
to. When I come down your street, you just 
stand there with your hands in your pockets 
and give me a small glance and then look 
away. When I think of all the places I haye 
been, Anzio, Guadalcanal, 
Vietnam. Then I see the children running 
around and shouting. They don't seem to 
know who Lam. I saw one man take his hat 
off and then look around. He didn't see any- 
body else with theirs off so he quickly put 
his back on. 

Is it a sin to be patriotic any more? Have 
you forgotten what I stand for? Have you 
forgotten all the battlefields where men 
fought and died to keep this nation free? 
When you salute me, you are actually salut- 
ing them. 

Take a look at the Memorial Honor Rolls 
sometime. Look at the names of those that 
never came back. Some of them were friends 
or relatives of yours. Probably went to the 
same school with some of them. That's what 
you are saluting. Not me. 

Well it won't be long until I'll be coming 
down your street, again. So when you see 
me, stand straight, place your hand over 
your heart and you'll really see me waving 
back—my salute to you. And I'll know that 
you remembered. 

“This flag which we honor and under 
which we serve is the emblem of our unity, 
our power, our thought and purpose as a 
nation.“ Woodrow Wilson, Flag Day address, 
June 14, 1917. 


Polish American Congress Manifesto 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 20, 1966 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Polish people of this country have re- 
cently concluded their o of 
Poland’s millennium of Christianity, and 
Pulaski Day. In a most fitting gesture 
the Polish American Congress, District 
of Connecticut, prepared and displayed 
on October 9, 1966, a manifesto. A copy 
of this manifesto was sent to me by the 
three distinguished gentlemen of the Po- 
litical Committee of the Polish American 
Congress. I wish to acknowledge the 
thoughtfulness of Messrs, L. Daum, 
chairman of the committee, R. Sobocin- 
ski, secretary of the committee, and J. 
Bruks, secretary of the Polish American 
Congress, and express my appreciation 
to them for furnishing me with this 
document, 


The decree expresses eight of the many 
reasons which will help to attain peace 
and everlasting freedom, not only for 
their mother country, Poland, but every- 
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where in the world where the voices of 

the oppressed cry out for justice. Public 

expression of this nature calling for peace 
and justice for all people comprise the 
cornerstone of democracy. 

On behalf of the Polish American 
Congress of Connecticut and all persons 
of Polish descent throughout the Nation, 
I insert their manifesto in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

MANIFESTO BY THE POLISH AMERICAN 
CONGRESS, DISTRICT oF CONNECTICUT, TO 
COMMEMORATE POLAND'S MILLENNIUM OF 
CHRISTIANITY AND PULASKI Day CELEBRA- 
TIONS HELD IN HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, ON 
OCTOBER 9, 1966 
1/ In this year of celebration of Poland's 

Millennium of Christianity, honoring Poland 
as an unflinching bastion of Christianity 
throughout the ages and her outstanding 
humanitarian and cultural contributions to 
our Western civilization, we pledge to pre- 
serve and to continue these great and lofty 
traditions of our forefathers and to uphold 
their noble principles of freedom and justice 
to all. 


2/ Throughout her long history Poland 
had to struggle continuously, often against 
overwhelming odds, for her freedom and inde- 
pendence, shielding at the same time the rest 
of Europe against the onslaughts from the 
East. When at the end of the XVII-th cen- 
tury Poland lost her independence and was 
partitioned between Russia, Prussia and 
Austria, she was still able to preserve her na- 
tional, religious and cultural distinctive char- 
acteristics for over one hundred years until 
she regained her independence after the First 
World War. We are honoring the Church 
and the Polish mother for their share in this 
great accomplishment. 

3/ While at present Poland is again de- 
prived of her independence as the result of 
the infamous Yalta agreement and is en- 
slaved by the imposed Communist regime 
and neo-colonial Russian domination, we are 
confident, that this time, as in the past, the 
Polish Church, under the unflinching and 
courageous leadership of Cardinal Wyszynski 
and the Polish mother wili again successfully 
defend and preserve Poland's heritage in 
these difficult and trying times 

4/ We hold, as a self-evident truth, that 
every nation has an unalienable right to free- 
dom and self-determination and we firmly 
believe that lasting peace in Europe can only 
be achieved if Poland and other captive na- 
tions regain their freedom and independence, 
We urge that free and unfettered elections be 
promptly held in those countries under in- 
ternational supervision. 

5. We urge that Polish Regained Western 
Territories, rebuilt after the last war de- 
struction and exclusively inhabited by Polish 
population, be recognized by the U.S.A. Gov- 
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ernment as an integral part of Poland and 
the present Odra-Nyssa line be ratified de 
jure as the final boundary of Poland. We 
also believe, that in order to stabilize peace 
in Europe, Germany must renounce all claims 
against Poland and other nelghbors. In re- 
gard to eastern boundary of Poland, we do 
not recognize and will never reconcile our- 
selves with the seizing of the eastern half of 
Poland by Russia during the last war and 
we insist on the border as mutually estab- 
lished by the Riga Treaty. 

6. Being aware that all oppressed nations 
on our globe are looking upon the United 
States of America as the country chosen by 
God to become the champion and guardian 
of freedom in the world, and bearing in mind 
that appeasement never brings permanent 
and lasting peace, we fully support our Gov- 
ernment’s firm stand against Communist 
aggression throughout the world and partic- 
ularly in South Vietnam. 

7. Bearing in mind the important part 
played by Poles and Americans of Polish 
descent in the fight for America’s independ- 
ence and also their vast and lasting contri- 
butions to the present greatness of America, 
we urge that Americans of Polish descent be 
given, well deserved, greater representation 
in the federal, state and local governments. 

8. Honoring to-day the memory of Gen- 
eral Pulaski, the great Polish patriot and the 
hero of the American War of Independence, 
we also pay tribute to all those brave men 
who fought on numerous battlefields and 
gave their lives in defense of freedom and 
liberty under the noble motto of our fore- 
fathers: “For your freedom and ours“. 

POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS, DISTRICT oF 
CONNECTICUT. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938), 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Tt shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConcrzssionaL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Success and Self-Respect Achieved by 
Sightless Persons Aided by Randolph- 
Sheppard Act—Success Unlimited 
Magazine Features Article on “Humani- 
tarian” Senator Randolph 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
October 1966, issue of the inspirational 
Magazine, “Success Unlimited,” appro- 
Priately described our colleague, the 
Senior Senator from West Virginia { Mr. 
RANDOLPH], as The Man from Human- 
ity.” It is an appropriate title, and re- 
fers to Senator Ranpo.pn’s legislative 
endeavors which have resulted in blind 
persons having the ability to serve an 
honorable role in commerce, as well as 
help people to live in dignity. 

Those of us familiar with the record of 
Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH know that 
he earns the “Humanitarian” title, not 
only because of his endeavors as author 
and sponsor in the House of Representa- 
tives 30 years ago of the Randolph- 
Sheppard Act, but because of his efforts 
On behalf of the New Deal, depressed 
area measures, the regional development 
legislation for Appalachia, the economic 
opportunity program, and many others, 
including aid to education. 

The article in “Success Unlimited” by 
Alfred Steinberg, well-known author, 
notes that the Randolph-Sheppard Act 
was “a piece of legislation Randolph in- 
tended to use as a vehicle to prove that 
the blind have the ability to play an 
honorable role in our competitive mar- 
ketplace.” Under that legislation, blind 
Persons have been enabled to operate 
vending stands in Federal buildings. Its 
authorizations have been models for 
State and local programs on other pub- 
lic buildings, as well as in private in- 
dustry. 

As pointed out, RANDOLPH’s chief goal 
is being realized, because today thou- 
Sands of blind persons have been ac- 
cepted by business and industry that 
once barred them, while last year 2,575 
vending stands operated by blind men 
and women in Federal buildings alone 
Srossed approximately $60 million, and 
almost $5,000 in annual income for the 
operators. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that the article from “Success Un- 
limited,” as carried in the publication 
headed by W. Clement Stone, business 
and civic leader, by Mr. Steinberg be 
Printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 


Appendix 


was ordered to be printed in the Recoap, 

as follows: 

THe Man From HuMAniItry—Scccess AND 
SELF-RESPECT ARE Now More THAN Mere 
Words TO THOUSANDS WITHOUT THE Girt 
or SIGHT, THANKS To THE UNTIRING EFFORTS 
or Tuts Senator From WEST VIRGINIA 

(By Alfred Steinberg) 

A generation ago the blind were either 
objects of pity or scorn, charity or neglect. 
Today, thanks to the spadework and con- 
tinuing labors of Senator JENNINGS RAN- 
pote of West Virginia, this negative ap- 
proach toward the blind is rapidly evaporat- 
ing. The beginning came thirty years ago 
when Congress passed the Randolph-Shep- 
pard Act, a piece of legislation RANDOLPH 
intended to use as a vehicle to prove that 
the blind have the ability to play an honor- 
able role in our competitive marketplace. 
Its chief provision grants authority to the 
blind to manage and run vending stands in 
Federal Buildings. 

“We wanted to prove,” says RANDOLPH, 
“that just because a man was handicapped 
did not mean he lacked the talent to suc- 
ceed in the working world.” He saw the 
vending machine operation as a vital dem- 
onstration of this position. “If the blind 
were able to show they could operate the 
vending stands at a profit and without an- 
noyance to the public, I hoped that the 
prejudice curtain that kept them out of 
private business and industry might be 
lifted.” 

By 1941, the blind were running 316 food 
vending stands in Federal Buildings. Last 
year the total number of vending stands rose 
to 2,575, with gross sales a whopping 
$60,000,000, and annual incomes of almost 
$5,000 for each blind employee. In addi- 
tion, states and local governments from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific have followed suit and 
installed similar programs. 

But most of all, RANDOLPH’'S chief goal is 
being realized. Today thousands of blind 
persons have been accepted by business and 
industry that once barred them, 

You can find them in all professions and 
at almost all skills; many with an ability 
and special powers of concentration that ex- 
ceed those of their fellow workers who can 
see. Says RANDOLPH, “They have become 
producing citizens instead of armchair cas- 
ualties. Most important, they are proud of 
themselves. But we still have a long way to 
go,” he adds, unwilling to accept the status 
quo. 

Long before he came to Congress in 1933, 
RANpoLPH had developed an interest in the 
blind. While working as a reporter for the 
Clarksburg, West Virginia, Daily Telegram 
in 1924, he joined the Lions Ciub and soon 
became involved in the service club’s pro- 
gram for assisting the blind, In 1931, as 
Lion's District Governor, he criss-crossed the 
State several times to raise funds. Much of 
that money was earmarked to transport and 
care for children delivered to Bluefield, where 
the renowned eye surgeon, Dr. J. E. Biaydes, 
operated on them free of charge. 

“After Dr, Blaydes miraculously restored 
the sight of many children,” RANDOLPH re- 
calls, “I grew concerned about those whose 
affliction could not be corrected. They were 
unwanted members of society and were con- 
sidered an enormous burden by those who 
had to care for them. Accentuating their 
troubles, there own reaction was to wallow 


in self-pity. There seemed no way to change 
this unfortunate situation.” 

But there was a way, and RANDOLPH was 
the chemical agent to activate it. Once he 
took his seat in Congress, he searched for a 
plan to aid the blind that would be neither 
charity nor make-work. 

He found his answer in the test program 
to permit blind persons to operate vending 
stands in Federal Buildings. Success here 
could open many new doors for the blind else- 
where. 

RANDOLPH would be the last to claim credit 
for originating the idea. Other members of 
Congress had previously introduced vending 
stand legislation, but Congress had never 
passed their bills. Scoffers pointed out that 
as early as the turn of the century kindly 
industrialists had permitted blind persons 
to operate stands within their plants, and 
all had “failed as rapidly as they were in- 
stalled.’ 

This bleak history of legislative inaction 
and industrial failures did not discourage 
RANDOLPH. He found that Congress had not 
acted because the bills were not pushed; 
the stands had failed in factories because 
they were poorly equipped and had inade- 
quate goods to sell. He explained these facts 
to his House colleagues and prodded them 
until he finally won victory in the House. 
Then he kindled the interest of Senator Mor- 
ris Sheppard of Texas to become the co-spon- 
sor of his bill in the Upper Chamber. After 
the measure went through the Senate, Pres- 
ident Franklin Roosevelt signed it into law 
in June, 1936. 

It would be wrong to claim that Ran- 
DOLPH’s test case had smooth sailing from 
the start. Even the Public Buildings Admin- 
istration in Washington, D.C., went on record 
declaring: “There is nothing in our experi- 
ence which leads to believe that blind persons 
and retail merchandising are compatible, 
We do not believe in the program envisioned 
in the Randolph-Sheppard Act and we want 
nothing to do with it.” 

But they reckoned without the relentless 
legislator from West Virginia. He had no in- 
tention of letting his legislation die by de- 
fault. For the most part, he relied on his 
strong powers of persuasion and when net- 
essary he called on the President for aid. 
In time, he watched the strong opposition 
give way. Then as the years passed, the 
private sector of the economy took notice of 
the efficient, businesslike vending stand oper- 
ation that had developed and began to con- 
sider the blind for a host of jobs. 

To his Senate colleagues, where he has 


Talk to 
him about any issue and you will soon dis- 
cover that he is not a political cash register 
who thinks in terms of the votes back home. 
Instead, his emphasis is on the people. “Will 
it add to human dignity?" he wants to know. 
If it will, that is the way he will vote. 
Other Senators regard him as a man with a 
sunny warm smile that changes instantly to 
deep compassion when he learns about an 
existing injustice, Besides his three decades 
of political activity in behalf of the blind, 
Senator RANDOLPH has taken the lead in 
legislation to aid in all types of handicapped 
persons. This broad area covers the physi- 
cally, mentally, educationally and environ- 
mentally handicapped. Behind the scenes 
and on the Senate floor, he has performed a 
major role in winning aid-to-education laws, 
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rehabilitation programs, Appalachian Rede- 
velopment, the Economic Opportunities Act, 
and the Manpower Act, helping unemployed 
persons receive job training, while under- 
employed Americans are retained for jobs 
requiring greater skills. Most recently, RAN- 
poLPH has moved into the field of how to 
treat the chronic alcoholic. 

At present, Senator Ranpo.pn’s position 
as chairman of the Senate Public Works 
Committee makes him one of the most pow- 
erful men in Congress. For as Chairman, he 
has a substantial say regarding the authori- 
gation of billions of dollars annually to be 
spent for highways, water and sewage sys- 
tems, dams, water and air pollution pro- 
grams, public buildings, beautification, con- 
servation and flood control. 

Certainly his work as chairman of this 
committee has a vita] bearing on the physi- 
cal aspects of America, Yet Senator Ran- 
DOLPH is not a man to discard his personal 
interest in individuals because of the press 
of his committee work. In fact, few honors 
have touched him so much as the award 
presented him not long ago for his work 
in behalf of the blind by the New York 
State Department of Social Work. This may 
well be his eventual epitaph— For his con- 
stant devotion to the general welfare, which 
has has so enriched the lives of all Ameri- 
cans.” 


The Veterans Pension Act of 1966 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, this year the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
had before it for consideration 188 bills 
dealing with veterans’ pension legisla- 
tion. H.R. 17488, concerning non-serv- 
ice-connected disability pensions and 
other matters, was passed by the House 
on September 19 by a vote of 315 to 2. I 
was pleased to support this measure, 
which had the backing of all veterans’ 
organizations. 

At this time, the bill has not yet cleared 
the Senate. During hearings before the 
House committee, administration spokes- 
men made it quite clear that the admin- 
istration was opposed to not only this 
bill but all other pending bills to in- 
crease pension payments. The adminis- 
tration felt that, in spite of the sharp 
rise in the cost of living over the last year 
and a half, pension increases made since 
1960 are sufficient. Many of us are in 
sharp disagreement to the administra- 
tion’s policy in opposing any increase of 
veterans’ benefits. 

The bill’s main provisions are: 

A cost-of-living rate increase for all 
veterans alone, veterans with depend- 
ents, widows alone, widows with children 
alone who are now receiving a pension 
under Public Law 86-211. 

A substantially greater increase for 
widows and widows with children in the 
lowest income category. The increase 
will be around 8% percent. 

A $5 per month increase for about 56,- 
427 Spanish-American and prior war 
widows whose average age is 84 and 
are now receiving the monthly pension of 
$65. 
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An increase of $5 per month for the 
“housebound” allowance under current 
law for veterans, raising it to $40 per 
month. 

Presumption of permanent and total 
disability for pension purposes on attain- 
ment of age 65. 

This is a good bill as far as it goes, 
but, as was shown during floor debate in 
the House prior to passage, there are still 
some fields where more work must be 
done. 

Among further matters for considera- 
tion are increasing certain income limits 
on pension rates for veterans and 
widows; consider reducing the 90-day 
service requirement; elimination of all 
payments from any source as income 
when a veteran reaches age 72; revise 
present laws to protect veterans who 
have become ineligible for benefits be- 
cause of a slight increase in social se- 
curity benefits. 

I personally believe that no income 
from social security or railroad pension 
should be counted toward the income 
limit of those drawing veterans’ pensions, 

I have always supported and worked 
for sound, equitable measures in fields 
affecting veterans, their dependents and 
their survivors. I hope that next year we 
can get speedy and favorable action on 
further improvements to the present 
pension and compensation system. 


Peace in Middle East Threatened 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago violence again erupted in the 
Middle East, bringing tensions in that re- 
gion once more to the boiling point. 

Last Saturday night, four members of 
an Israel border patrol were killed and 
two wounded by a mine laid by Arab ter- 
rorists. The incident took place only 1 
day after five Israelis were injured by 
bombs placed in the city of Jerusalem. 
It was the 61st case of murder, sabotage, 
and mine laying in Israel territory since 
January 1965. 

These raids were planned and perpe- 
trated by a terrorist group known as the 
El Fatah which is trained and financed 
by the Syrian Government. 

Volatile, and highly unstable, that 
Government is attempting to goad and 
taunt its Arab neighbors into anti-Israel 
activism. The Syrians have openly ad- 
mitted that they are conducting a peo- 
ple's war of liberation” aimed at the de- 
struction of the State of Israel. They 
have boasted that Israel will become a 
second Vietnam with the El Fatah ter- 
rorists playing the role of the Vietcong 
and Syria acting as a North Vietnam. 

Last Tuesday, Syrian Premier, Yussef 
Zayyan declared: 7 

We shall set the area on fire and turn it 
into a cemetery for Israel imperialism and 
imperialist agents. 
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Israel, on the other hand, has called 
for peace. It has requested the urgent 
meeting of the U.N. Security Council. It 
has appealed to the United States and 
other governments to use their influence 
to restrain the warlike activities of Syria. 

Mr, Speaker, I hope that our delegation 
at the U.N. will stand up and forcefully 
denounce the aggressive acts of Syria 
and the El Fatah organization. I hope 
that appropriate representations can be 
made to bring an end to the sabotage and 
murder of peaceful Israeli farmers and 
citizens, I pray that we will never again 
experience an armed conflict in Israel 
and in the Holy Land which could spread 
15 beyond the borders of that tiny na- 

on. 

Unfortunately the El Fatah, a com- 
bination of mercenaries and Arab refu- 
gees, is not the only organization dedi- 
cated to the overthrow of Israel. 

In January 1964 President Nasser 
called a summit meeting of all heads of 
the Arab States to lay plans for the fu- 
ture war against Israel. As a result of 
that conference and subsequent ones a 
new organization known as the Palestine 
Liberation Organization, was formed, 
headed by Ahmed Shukairy and sup- 
ported by the Arab League, the PLO's 
aim is to establish a new Arab state on 
the territory of a defeated Israel. 

At the opening meeting the PLO dele- 
gates swore the following oath: 

Palestine is our homeland, Repatriation 
is our goal. Struggle is our load. Knowlege 
is our light. Faith is our weapon, Sacrifice 
is our duty. Unity is our guide. Death does 
not frighten us. Palestine is ours. 


Backed mainly by President Nasser, 
Shukairy has formed units of his 
Palestine Liberation army in the refu- 
gee camps in the Gaza strip, in parts of 
Syria, and in other Arab countries. 

Ten to fifteen thousand Arab refugees 
are enrolled in the Palestine Liberation 
Army, They are trained in the Gaza 
Strip and Sinai, and receive $9 per month 
for food, clothing, and in some cases 
housing, during their 3 years of service 
in the PLA. 

At the same time they are fed, housed, 
and educated by the U.N. Through the 
United Nations Relief and Works Ad- 
ministration, they are wards of the inter- 
national community. Thus, the United 
Nations and the United States, which 
pays 70 percent of UNRWA’s budget, are 
directly supporting an army dedicated 
to the destruction of a UN member state. 

Congress, only recently, expressed its 
opposition to this anomalous state of af- 
fairs. In authorizing funds for inter- 
national organizations, we declared in 
the Foreign Assistance Act: 

No contributions under this subsection 
shall be made except on the condiition that 
UNRWA take all possible measures to assure 
that no part of the US contribution shall be 
used to furnish assistance to any refugee who 
is receiving military training as a member 
of the so-called Palestine Liberation Army. 


I hope, Mr. Speaker, that the admin- 
istration and our representatives at the 
U.N. will take the initiative and ask other 
countries to similarly restrict their 
UNRWA contributions. And I would ask 
our Ambassador to urge that the UN 
itself insist that it will not be a party to 
such a flagrant violation of its charter. 
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Nothing spells out the danger of the 
PLO to our own national interests as 
clearly as its connection with the conflict 
in southeast Asia. 

Earlier I pointed out that Syria and 
the El Fatah are following the example of 
the Communists in Vietnam. Shukairy 
and the PLO are similarly interested in 
emulating that aggressive example. In 
June Shukairy announced that he will 
send some PLO men to Vietnam to fight 
along side the Vietcong against Ameri- 
can imperialism. On September 26 the 
New York Times, in a front page story, 
revealed that Communist China was sup- 
plying weapons to the Palestine libera- 
tion army. 

The PLO has opened an office in Pe- 
king, and has received the official bless- 
ing and recognition of the Red Chinese 
dictatorship. The Vietcong and Shu- 
kariy have exchanged good wishes for 
the realization of each others’ hopes to 
“liberate” their countries. 

Speaking to the American Jewish Press 
Association on June 8, 1966, Vice Presi- 
dent HUBERT HUMPHREY said: 

There is a militant type of Communist ac- 
tion at work in the Middle East, much of it 
directed from Peking. Communist China 
seeks to infiltrate, to assist, to generate more 
trouble in the Palestine Liberation Move- 
ment. 


Next week will be just 10 years since 
the Sinai war. The reason for that con- 
flict between Israel and Egypt, which also 
involved France and Great Britain, and 
nearly embroiled the Soviet Union and 
the United States, was the terrorist raids 
of the Fedayeen. 

Israel, just like any other state, has 
a duty to protect its citizens. 

It cannot stand idly by while adventur- 
ers sow mines and destruction. Nor can 
we in this country stand idly by while 
a threat exists toward an ally, We can- 
not countenance the use of our money to 
support an army trained to destroy 
Israel. We must not allow the Com- 
munist Chinese to exploit the situation. 


The threatisclear. Itis primarily di- 
rected at Israel by the Arabs, and for 
that reason alone it must be stopped. 


But it is also directed against the 
United States by Communist China. 

Mr. Speaker, peace in the Middle East 
should be maintained with every instru- 
ment of diplomacy at our command. For 
10 years, despite frequent threats to 
Peace, peace has been maintained. This 
we must continue to do in order that we 
preserve the best interests of the United 
States in the Middle East. = 

Mr. Speaker, I call to the attention of 
my colleagues an article which appeared 
in the Near East Report, volume X, No. 
19, September 20, 1966, entitled Threat 
to UNEF” which follows: 

Tureat TO UNEF 

Secretary General U Thant has informed 
the United Nations that he is concerned 
about the activities of the self-styled Pal- 
estine Liberation Army in the Gaza strip. 

The top UN official formally drew atten- 
tion to the danger posed by the PLA, the 
military force headed by Ahmed Shukairy 
5 1 by the Arab League to destroy 

el. 

His statement was contained in a formal 

report on the operations of the UN Emer- 
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gency Force, published on the eve of the new 
UN General Assembly session. 

U Thant is strongly recommending that 
UNEF be retained, for he fears that its with- 
drawal would “quite likely” bring an early 
resumption of serious fighting. 

While UNEF has no estimate, U Thant re- 
ported that PLA's size and activities had in- 
creased—local sources in Gaza put its 
strength at 12,000—and that there had been 
“some differences with UNEF personnel.” 
The report sald: 

“The operational deployment of detach- 
ments of the Palestine Liberation Army Just 
outside the 500 meter zone of the armistice 
demarcation line and increased patrolling 
and training activity of their units in this 
area are unavoidably of concern to UNEF and 
its functioning.” 

U Thant noted that the force, which com- 
prised 6,615 when it was established fol- 
lowing the Suez conflict in 1957, has been re- 
duced to 3,959 men and will be further re- 
duced to 3,400. 

He is opposed to any further significant 
reduction. While there have not been any 
“stern challenges“ in the form of major in- 
cidents,” he pointed out that: 

“There have been some disturbing signs re- 
cently that a change in this favorable situa- 
tion could occur. It is an unhappy state- 
ment to make but it is a reality all too 
apparent that, despite almost a decade of 
relative quiet along the long line on which 
UNEF is deployed, relations between the 
people on the opopsite sides of the line are 
such that if the UN buffer zone should be re- 
moved, serious fighting would, quite likely, 
soon be resumed.” 

It is a favorable circumstance that UNEF 
has kept the peace on the Gaza-Egyptian- 
Israel frontier for a decade. But it must be 
pointed out that the UN has not been able 
to move the parties toward a peace settle- 
ment, 

And when U Thant points to the activities 
of the PLA, he is, in fact, citing a factor for 
deterioration and a growing threat of re- 
newed war. 

It is essential to maintain UNEF. But 
something more—much more—needs to be 
done. At the very least the UN must take 
measures to see that no UN funds are di- 
verted to build the PLA. For it is a strange 
and indefensible aspect of the UNRWA relief 
problem that funds intended to feed refugees 
are now being used to feed and maintain 
refugee-soldiers trainees in the Shukairy 
PLA, 

But that is a minimum step. 

The very existence of the PLA—an army 
being trained and drilled to destroy a mem- 
ber state of the UN—should not be tolerated 
at all. The Arab League states persist a vio- 
lation of the UN charter because they refuse 
to make peace with Israel and because they 
prepare, both in their own military estab- 
lishments and in their support of the PLA, 
for the organization of a new offensive 
against Israel. 

It should be recalled that UNEF was cre- 
ated because of the fedayeen raids from Egypt 
a decade ago. Last week, Israel's Chief of 
Staff Maj. Gen. Yitzhak Rabin pointed out 
that Syria's current aggressions were of a 
similar character. Israel lodged a complaint 
with the UN Security Council that Syria had 
“deliberately resumed a systematic and 
planned attack on the territory and popula- 
tion of Israel in pursuance of its so-called 
people’s war of liberation.” Last fortnight, 
10 Israelis were injured in three Syrian min- 
ing raids. In another action an Israel patrol 
spotted four Syrian infiltrators, two of whom 
were killed in the ensuing gun-fight. S0 a 
senseless war continues unabated. 

Of course UNEF must be preserved. But 
the UN, beginning its 21st year today, should 
be courageous enough to take up the cen- 
tral issue—the illegitimate Arab war against 
Israel. 
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Columbus Day Address by Mayor Francis 
P. Pacelli 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
Columbus Day celebration, sponsored by 
the Italian-American Federation of San 
Mateo County, on October 9, 1966, Mayor 
Francis P. Pacelli, of Daly City, gave the 
address. His approach to the subject of 
the life of Christopher Columbus was 
quite different from any I had ever read 
or heard before and I asked him for a 
copy to insert in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. His address fol- 
lows: 

Cotumsus Day ADDRESS, ITALIAN-AMERICAN 
FEDERATION, OCTOBER 9, 1966 


(By Francis P. Pacelli) 


Ladies and Gentlemen: Picture, with your 
mind's eye, a young man, a boy really, living 
in the middle 1400's in the port city of Genoa. 
This young man, at the age of 10, had to 
finish his formal education to help in his 
father's tailor shop. There, in this small, 
dingy, musty, room, sitting on a backless 
stool, with needle and thread in hand, a bolt 
of cloth on his lap, he worked 12 and 14 
hours. Is it any wonder, then, to escape the 
monotony and the drudgery of his existence, 
that he would slip away to the wharfs of 
Genoa, and there as he walked along with 
his sharp, keen eyes, look at the sailing 
ships from all over the then known world, 
And with his nose smell the odors of Asia 
Minor, the far east, Africa, England, and 
Scandinavia. And with his ears listen to the 
tales of the seafaring men as they told of 
great storms, sea serpents, and an ocean that 
dropped off into space, Finally, when this 
young man couldn’t contain himself any 
longer, he told his father that he was going 
to sea. And so, Christophilo C-lumbo began 
a career that was to make him the most re- 
nowned sailor of all times—the Admiral of 
the Oceans. 

This young man, who was to teach himself 
to read and write in Portuguese, Spanish 
and Latin, who was to acquire a knowledge 
of the science of navigation, this man, s0 
determined, that he was to perform a feat 
that to this day is one of the great naviga- 
tional endeavors of all times. This Geno- 
vese, in a ship not much bigger than this 
stage, with a crew of men—good men but 
ignorant men—sailed west. Not, as many of 
us think, to prove that the world was round; 
because the learned men of his time had al- 
ready determined the earth was spherical in 
shape. Christopher Columbus's mission 
had a far deeper meaning. And so he sailed 
on for 21 days. And on the 21st day his 
crew mutinied and demanded that he return - 
to Spain. But he persuaded them to go on 
for three more days, and those three days 
he prayed—prayed that God would answer 
his prayers. And as the dawn broke on the 
third day high in the crow's nest came the 
shout—one word, Terra!“ That one word 
was to bring freedom to the peoples of Eu- 
rope. That one word was to change the 
course of human event. 

In the era of Christopher Columbus's 
discovery of the new world Europe was 
just emerging from the Dark Ages. Freedom 
of speech, freedom of thought, freedom of 
education, freedom of religion, was virtually 
non-existent. Man's inhumanity to man 
Was commonplace. And it was Christopher 
Columbus's hope, this man of deep religious 
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conviction, of brilliant intellect, of tremen- 
dous drive, it was his desire to bring enlight- 
enment to the peoples of Europe, that really 
set the stage for his voyage west. And with 
his discovery of the new world, the shackles 
that bound the peoples of Europe were re- 
moved once and for all. And he gave them 
hope where there was no hope. He gave 
them freedom in place of serfdom. He gave 
them renewed faith In God. Historians will 
tell you that Christopher Columbus's dis- 
covery was the beginning of a whole new era 
in the world as we know it today. So this 
man, who as a young boy had to end his 
formal education at the age of 10, who was 
self taught, who crisscrossed the Atlantic 
Ocean eight times, cetainly deserved the title 
of Admiral of the Oceans, This Italian boy 
left a far more important legacy to the world 
than just the discovery of North and South 
America. And it is this Columbus, this man, 
that I would like you toremember. This man 
who had compassion for his fellow man, who 
in the name of Christianity dedicated and 
gave his life for them. 

In this period of time, in this year of 
1966, when the world seems to be tending 
and slipping toward the Dark Ages again, 
and where we see many instances of man's 
inhumanity to man, maybe some young Ital- 
ian boy, another Christopher Columbus, will 
come along and bring to us renewed faith, 
renewed hope, renewed enlightenment, 
And maybe this young Italian boy, instead 
of conquering oceans, will conquer space, 
and in the process will bring to all of us the 
message of Christopher Columbus. A mes- 
sage that rings just as clear today as it did 
in 1492. Terra! Freedom for all mankind! 


Address of Hon. Kim Jong Pil, Chairman, 
Democratic Republican Party, Republic 
of Korea, Dawn Over Asia—The Path 
to Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on Thursday, October 6, I was 
honored to attend the cornerstone lay- 
ing ceremonies for the Winston Chur- 
chill Memorial and Library at West- 
minster College, Fulton, Mo. Hon. Kim 
Jong Pil, chairman of the Democratic 
Republican Party, Republic of Korea, 
delivered the John Findley Green Foun- 
dation lecture, and I include his out- 
standing address. 

Dr. Robert L. D. Davidson, president of 
Westminster College, presented honorary 
degrees to Dr. Kim and the Lord Bishop 
of London, Rt. Rev. Robert Wright Stop- 
ford. The lord bishop presided at the 
order of placing the foundation stone. 

The address follows: 

Dawn Over ASIA—THE PATH TO FREEDOM 

President Davidson, My Lord Bishop, Your 
Excellencies, Distinguished Guests, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: 

It is a great honor for me to speak from 
this rostrum today at this most prominent 
institution of learning. The compliment is 
magnified by this occasion on which free 
men throughout the world will quietly join 
us in prayer for peace and praise for the 
endowment left to all of us by Sir Winston 
Churchill. It was here twenty years ago 
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that the great world leader delivered the 
famous “Iron Curtain” address, in which he 
named an historical era that had yet to un- 
fold before the human race. By bringing 
the issues of the Cold War into focus, he 
compelled the attention of the world to be 
fixed on Europe for two decades to come. 

Sir Winston had correctly forecast the po- 
larization of the world. The impact of his 
vision on the American public opinion was 
enormous, but so was the criticism against 
him. Soon events proved the accuracy of his 
predictions and proved that he had given all 
of us an understanding of the chalienge that 
confronted the free world. With this un- 
derstanding the West was able to form an 
alliance for effective reconstruction of a {ree 
Europe. 

Twenty years ago, Sir Winston had come 

to America from across the Atlantic,- He had 
come to speak for Europe. I have traveled 
across the Pacific to talk about Asia where 
a hot war is being fought at this very mo- 
ment. Neverthcless, my message is one of 
hope. 
The Tron Curtain traversing Europe from 
the Baltic to the Adriatic Sea is rusting and 
the bamboo curtain stretching from the 
Himalayas to Mt. Diamond on the east coast 
of Korea has the appearance of decay after 
20 years of wind and rain. 

The eyes and ears of the world are turning 
from the Iron Curtain toward the bamboo 
curtain, because peace has suffered a criti- 
cal wound in Asia; and because a great sur- 
gical operation has been started on this 
wound. 

Asia is not merely a geographic name. 
Asia is the home of three-fifths of world 
population, Asia occupies 30 per cent of 
the land surface of the earth. The Asian land 
mass is four times as large as that of Europe. 

Asia has its philosophies, ethics, cultures, 
and above all it has a history of civilizations 
at least five thousand years old. But a real- 
istic picture of Asia today cannot avoid por- 
traying frustration, aggression, disunion, and 
laceration. Asia, with its seemingly inex- 
haustible natural resources, is suffering from 
poverty and hunger. 

But the other side of this dark picture 
shows that hundreds of millions of free 
Asian peoples are struggling to improve their 
future. 

Who are these peoples? I would say with- 
out a moment’s hesitation that these are 
your friends, and they can be your partners 
in building a prosperous free world united 
in understanding, mutual trust and coopera- 
tion. 

Modern history of Asin began with a severe 
shock from the Western World and Asia's 
reaction to this jolt. Asians were powerless 
before the onrushing wave of history. 

Only a few centuries earlier, the Asians had 
been an intrepid race with their own bellig- 
erent civilization. This traditional nonmate- 
rialistic culture had to yield to the scientific 
civilization of the West. After World War II, 
while the United States pursued a “Europe 
first” policy, a power vacuum existed in Asia. 

International communism sought to fill 
this vacuum, often with success. In 1949, 
Communists took over the Chinese continent. 
In 1950, Communists attempted a military 
conquest of the Republic of Korea. Having 
failed in Korea, the Communists followed 
up with a series of probing actions along the 
periphery of China, from the Indian Ocean 
to the East China Sea. They soon found a 
weak spot, Vietnam. 

And so, disunited Asia met with piecemeal 
aggression. Today Vietnam is the victim of 
the only hot war on the globe. And it is 
here freedom is fighting against an evil and 
ruthless international terrorism. If totali- 
tarianism is defeated in Vietnam, it may be 
the last hot war. 

If freedom is defeated there, It may leave 
us forever. The war in Vietnam may well 
decide the fate of the freedom of us all. 
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Let us remember that in Vietnam we are 
acting upon the truth that freedom belongs 
to those who are ready and willing to fight 
for it. 

Less dramatic problems are innumerable 
throughout Asia's political instability re- 
sulting from the gap between socio-economic 
reality and adopted Western institutions; 
dissimilarity in the Janguage, cultures, re- 
ligions, and historical experiences of Asian 
countries; and conflict between assertive na- 
tionalism and need of foreign aid for mod- 
ernization. 

Asians have not been totally unaware of 
these difficult problems. ‘There have been 
past attempts at solutions by calling upon 
the chauvinistic doctrine of the “Celestial 
Empire, or the totalitarian idea of the 
“Greater Aslan Coprosperity Sphere.“ These 
designs were based on a fuedal conception 
of a master-servant relationship applied to 
nations. They were predoomed to fall in an 
age of growing nationalism. 

After World War II, a more rational solu- 
tion to the problem of regional organization 
was offered in the form of organizations such 
as SEATO, But these tend to be too West- 
oriented to satisfy the increasing need of the 
Asian peoples to exercise initiative and re- 
sponsible leadership. 

It is high time we gave frank recognition 
to the earnest aspiration of Asian peoples to 
build their own cooperative arrangement to 
promote balanced development and pros- 
perity based on principles of equal partner- 
ship and shared responsibility. 

Asians are awakening to a sense of respon- 
sibility for their own welfare, and it accounts 
for the recent success of spontaneous inter- 
Asian cooperation in political, economic, so- 
ctal, cultural, and eyen in military en- 
dea vors. 

Is this a sign of Aslan exclusiveness? No, 
it is a healthy manifestation of a regional 
spirit, which makes free Asia more valuable 
to the world community. 

This new trend, evaluated against the 
background of traditionalism in the Asian 
social fabric, has a truly revolutionary sig- 
nificance. In contrast to the accelerated de- 
velopment of the Asian drive for moderniza- 
tion, authoritarianism and person charisma 
are becoming less important in Asia politics. 

Asia is discovering a new and vigorous 
leadership, not only to rally a nation around 
goals of freedom, but also to promote under- 
standing between nations. It is leadership 
that encourages faith and inspires trust. 
It is leadership that unites a people. 

If faith and trust are important to a na- 
tional community, so are they to an interna- 
tional community. 

And so I would say this to my Asian con- 
temporaries: Let us appreciate the pervasi- 
veness and ubiquity of Western values. 

To our friends in the West, I say, Let us 
recognize and understand the universality of 
the Asian issues. 

I do not deny that primary responsibility 
for Asia's prosperity and freedom lies ulti- 
mately with the Asian peoples themselves. 

Iam an Asian. I have witnessed and ex- 
perienced Asia's plight. Emotionally and in- 
tellectually I can identify with my fellow 
Asians in their sorrows and sufferings but 
being an Asian is not the same as knowing 
about Asia. 

You may know much about Asia. You 
have perceived Asia through various com- 
munications media which enabled you to 
form an idea of a region thousands of miles 
away. 

But we know that human perception Is 
culturally conditioned and patterned. How 
one sees, feels and imagines about any sit- 
uation is, to a large extent, determined by 
the kind of cultural environment in which 
one lives. We must admit that this has often 
been a cause of international misunder- 
standings. 
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Having said this, and without any pre- 
tensions to expertise, I am grateful to you for 
this opportunity to state my views frankly. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I wish to speak of 
Communist China as those of us who suffered 
most at her hand see her. The Chinese have 
always thought of their Middle Empire as a 
dragon in the center of the world. Through- 
out 5,000 years in the History of China, in- 
ternal strife was a frequent occurrence. After 
each successful take-over, the impetus of 
conquest invariably victimized all those peo- 
ples and countries on the periphery of the 
Chinese mainland, 

In 1950, only one year after their revolu- 
tion, one million Red Chinese Troops crossed 
the Yalu to attack the Republic of Korea. 
This aggression was stopped, thanks to the 
Swift and courageous resistance offered by 
the Korean, United States and other UN. 
forces, 

It is important to note that the Chinese 
Dragon did not recoil voluntarily, Its ad- 
Vance was frustrated by freedom's power to 
resist. 

In 1953, an armistice agreement was con- 
cluded in spite of strong opposition by the 
Koreans. Our people had opposed an arm- 
istice that would perpetuate the tragic divi- 
Sion of Korea indefinitely. 

The Korean people were angered by the 
realization that in spite of untold sacrifices 
in blood and tears the chance to repair their 
lacerated country had been lost. We in 
Korea do not believe that the opportunity 
Was lost because Chinese Communist forces 
Were superior to the U.N. and U.S. forces; 
Tather we suspect the policy of appeasement 
adopted by the West allowed the Commu- 
nists to keep what they had gained through 
an open defiance of international law and 
order, 

Chinese communism emerged out of the 
Korean War with a mistaken impression that 

had won victory over the West and that 
internal discord and hesitation on the part 
of the West would guarantee ready success 
throughout the world. 

Such overconfidence led the Communist 
Chinese to launch bold ventures overseas. 
The Chinese Communists seemed to operate 
everywhere in the world. In the Middle East, 
in Europe, in Africa, in Cuba and indeed In 
the rest of the Latin America, the Chinese 
Communists instigated destruction and in- 
Surgence. They swallowed inoffensive and 
defenseless Tibet. They invaded India, 
They turned against their former friend, the 
Soviet Union, with increasing stridency 
The arrogance was incredible. 

Their most powerful aliy was Fear. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I know there ex- 
ists in the United States a considerable paci- 
fistic sentiment. I appreciate the attrac- 
tiveness of the logic of appeasement. It can 
be very persuasive. But Communism is es- 
Sentially a strategy of violence derived from 
its extremely infiexible world view which 
has nothing to do with what the free world 
Prefers to hope. 

What the Chinese Communists do, in short, 
is determined by what their strategy of 
World communization demands, and not by 
the “good will” or “good sense” of appease- 
Ment. Well meaning people have under- 
estimated the seriousness of their enemy's 
intent, as they have overestimated her power. 

I am well aware of the generally felt con- 
cern about the possibility of a direct con- 
trontation between the United States and 
Communist China following a larger scale 
Communist Chinese intervention in Viet- 
nam. 

I know that it can be argued that the 
internal frustrations of the Chinese Com- 
munists could be turned outward. 

I note with all caution the existence of 
Potential Red Chinese nuclear capability, I 
do not underestimate Red China's ability to 
raise ten million men for military and para- 
military purposes. I know, as all Koreans 
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know, what the “human wave“ tactics can 
and cannot do. 

But, given limitations to Communist Chi- 
nese capability and, given the current cir- 
cumstances, I know that Chinese Commu- 
nists do not have the means with which to 
vastly expand their commitment in Viet- 
nam or to fight a decisive battle against the 
United States. 

In Cuba and the Congo, in Algeria and In- 
donesia, they overextended themselves, As 
the newly emerging nations gained insight 
into the true nature of the dragon, they 
also began to awaken to the benefits of a 
free society. Today China has lost almost 
every friend she had in the world except her 
captive nations and Albania. And from 
that European power she cannot expect sig- 
nificant foreign aid. 

Meanwhile, internal convulsions such as 
the Great Leap Forward“ movement had 
reaped fallure in Red China. Purges and 
struggles inevitably followed under the sys- 
tem of Communist dictatorship. 

Even on the mainland, the Chinese people 
have offered resistance against the incredible 
vandalism and barbarity of the Red Guard. 
The weakness fundamental to the Chinese 
Communist regime is clearly observed by 
those of us who live in Asia. 

Above all, we must not overlook the de- 
cisive encouragement and commitment of the 
United States. I believe this has been a con- 
stant source of inspiration and encourage- 
ment to millions of Asian peoples and had 
much to do with the shift of world opinion 
against the excessively militant breed of 
Communism. 

Before I proceed further, let me make it 

clear that Iam no believer in a preventive 
war. 
But the war is a fact in Vietnam. You 
have already committed your national re- 
sources and prestige to the noble task of per- 
forming surgery on a wound in the tissues 
of peace. This wound was inflicted upon 
peace by the Communist aggressors, em- 
phatically not. by the surgeon. You hold in 
your hand a surgeon's knife. 

And you do not stand alone. Side by side 
with your soldiers are Asian crusaders for 
freedom and peace in Vietnam. The United 
States, the Republic of Korea, Thailand, the 
Philippines, Australia and New Zealand are 
fighting a war against the Communist ter- 
rorists and guerrillas in vietnam. 

There is a voice in the United States, 
clamoring for immediate withdrawal of U.S. 
troops from Vietnam. To leaye Vietnam now 
would be like asking a surgeon to quit the 
patient after an incision has been made but 
before the wound has been sutured. If the 
surgeon followed that advice, a man would 
die from loss of blood, or would, at best, be- 
come crippled for the rest of his life. 

I think the duty in this case is to see the 
operation through, 

Those who advocate appeasement would 
give the patient a temporary relief, some kind 
of pain-killing drug. I do not think this is 
the right prescription. 

I abhor fanaticism; but I am equally 
against defeatism. I do not believe in quit- 
ting or abandoning one's responsibility. 

Everyone desires peace. Mankind has 
fought for thousands and thousands of years 
for peace, but peace cannot be gained by 
stopgap measures or make-shift policy. 

Peace requires understanding and mutual 
cooperation among those who sincerely de- 
sire it. Such understanding and coopera- 
tion can be achieved only through sacrifice. 
Yes, peace requires efforts, yours and mine, 
Peace may call for our blood and our tears, 
as it does now. But the Korean people are 
convinced the prize of peace is worth the 
sacrifice 


Peace is a supreme virtue that man can 
cultivate. 

The mainspring of power for peace lies in 
the collective conscience of mankind, for 
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through the living conscience of mankind 
the will of God is revealed. Man-must do 
what he can and obey the will of God. 

Upon the shoulders of all of us who are 
born in this age—regardless of the difference 
in color of skin, nationality or traditional 
backgrounds—lies the inescapable responsi- 
bility to trudge on the narrow path of peace. 

In 1965, the government of the Republic of 
Korea under President Park accepted the re- 
quest of the government of the Republic of 
Vietnam for military assistance and sent 
aes than, 40,000 Korean soldiers to their 

On that occasion, President Chung Hee 
Park declared: “Our own experience both in 
war and in international cooperation has 
taught us that this is the right thing to do. 
Our help to Vietnam was dictated by a con- 
science of a free people. Our support to 
Vietnam is not an aggressive intervention 
in a foreign country, but a- constructive 
participation in defense of peace. Let it be 
known that our objective is not prolongation 
of the war, but a speedy restoration of peace.” 

At the root of President Park’s decision are 
faith, trust and courage. 

Korea has never forgotten that she owes 
a debt of gratitude to the free allies which 
had offered help in the darkest days of the 
republic. Koreans attach a great Importance 
to loyalty and trust. Koreans are a faithful 
people. 

I would like to say to President Truman, 
“You kept faith with us. Now we will keep 
faith with you.” 

I know that in modern international rela- 
tions, where “national interest” is para- 
mount, loyalty or trust are often thrown 
aside. I know that international loyalty is 
an extremely rare occurrence. But precisely 
because it is so hard to come by, its value is 
enhanced, 

It may be that the very concept is pecu- 
Marly “Asian” or premodern. But this is one 
traditional value which I do not wish to see 
discarded, 

Now let me tell you of a country, my coun- 
try, that is strongly conscious of these values. 
My country is determined to strengthen the 
sinews of peace In Asia. And the news from 
Korea is good—astonishingly good! Ladies 
and Gentlemen: 

The Republic of Korea has journeyed a 
turbulent path since 1948. We had barely 
recovered from the economic dislocations 
imposed by a half century of Japanese occu- 
pation and imperialism, and the illegal divi- 
sion of our country imposed by Soviet Arms 
at the end of World War H, when we were 
plunged into a new crisis. 

Even as late as 1961, the image of my coun- 
try as a war-devastated agricultural nation, 
with no products for export, lacking the 
capacity for industrial development, was 
valid. 

Today it is totally obsolete. 

From 1962 onward, President Park has 
been a dynamo behind the First Five Year 
Development Plan. The results have been 
spectacular. 

Compared to 1961, Korean economy today 
can boast productivity which has doubled, 
tripled, or in some cases grew 10 times as 
much as that of the base year. The basic 
industries today include electricity, fertilizer, 
cement, petroleum refining, coal, iron and 
steel. Unemployment that had numbered 
over two million in 1961 declined to several 
hundred thousands. 

It is expected that Korea will achieve self- 
„ in food production by the year 
1970. 

Korea has emerged out of despair and is 
now growing at a yearly rate of 7.6 per cent. 
Today, Korea exports six times as much as 
she did five years ago. 
occupy 62 per cent of the 
ings, and Korea is now fast becoming an 
industrial nation. 
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Economy is expected to reach a “take-off” 
stage by 1970s and Korea's annual per capita 
income is expected to more than triple. 

We are forging the iron sinews of self 
sufficiency in the furnace of a free economy. 
Our success has rested on the industry and 
resourcefulness of the Korean people but our 

could not haye been possible, first 
without military victory of the United Na- 
tions forces and subsequently without mas- 
sive and intelligently utilized American aid. 

Once, our future and the future of the free 
democracies everywhere in Asia looked dim; 
economic stagnation seemed to conspire with 
political instability to complete a vicious 
circle. Today it is our hope that your pa- 
tience and generosity wil be rewarded when 
we so raise our standards of living in an 
atmosphere of freedom that we become a 
beacon for all the newly developing nations 
who seek the way to social justice and eco- 
nomic plenty. à 

Other nations of free Asia are making 
similar progress. We are much encouraged 
to see that understanding by the United 
States and European countries for Asia is 
developing and consequently their assistance 
and cooperation with Asla is increasing. 

Although American concern for Asia in the 
past was belated and negative compared with 
that for Europe, Asian problems have a 
greater bearing on the destiny of the United 
States than any other problems in today’s 
world, 

Last July, President Johnson said, and I 
quote: “Asia is now the crucial arena of man’s 
striving for independence and order... and 
for life itself... If enduring peace can 
come to Asia, all mankind will benefit. But 
if peace falls there, no where else will our 
achievements be secure.” 

We believe that President Johnson's anal- 
ysis is prophetic. President Johnson has 
just announced that he is coming to visit 
Korea. The men and women of Korea will 
give to this Prophet of Peace a welcome that 
we hope will repay his suffering at the hands 
of those who do not understand. We under- 
stand full well what President Johnson is 
doing and has done to keep alive the hope 
of peace and freedom in the hearts of mil- 
lions of your friends in Asia. 

Asia now faces a decisive moment. Oppor- 
tunity knocks but once. This is the oppor- 
tunity the Free World can ill afford to lose. 

Let no historian in the future sadly reflect 
on the “what-might-have-been” in Asia, 

There is a growing consensus about what 
should be done in Asia by Asians, And to- 
day Asia is more daring than ever before in 
taking the initiative in solving numerous 
problems. 

The Republic of Korea wishes to play a 
leading role in the march toward a free and 
unified Asian community. We have already 
given momentum to this movement. The 
Republic of Korea, which suffered untold sac- 
rifices when Communistic aggression pro- 
voked the war of 1950, is again fulfilling its 
responsibility in South Vietnam with convic- 
tion and zeal. We are convinced that ulti- 
mately peace will never be achieved through 
appeasement, but only through a positive 
action backed by the united strength of the 
entire free world. 

This is the moment when United States 
cooperation with Asia should be intensified. 
The firm American stand in Vietnam has also 
provided the momentum to establish a sys- 
tem of regional cooperation in Asia, Our 
own efforts to establish a regional coopera- 
tive system have been steadily progressing 
and bearing fruit. 

6 is Go“ for a free united 
a. 

It is my belief that world peace will have 
a solid foundation when free Asia is bound 
with a “rope of peace” and is further united 
with the western free world. Only then will 
the free world be able to tear down the rust- 
ing Iron Curtain and roll up the Bamboo 
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Curtain. Only then, the free world, if it so 
desires, will be able to negotiate with the 
Communist block through strength achieved 
by unity. Then can the people of divided 
Korea and Vietnam be able to regain terri- 
torial and national unity. 

In this way, when a new cooperative sys- 
tem comes into being, Asia, once considered 
as a burden to the world, will become a proud 
region which can make a positive contribu- 
tion to the welfare of all. Asian civilization, 
which has been superseded by European ma- 
terial culture, will recover its lustre and con- 
tribute toward a greater and higher civiliza- 
tion, 

Asia, emerging from a long darkness, faces 
a new dawn. 

My country, Korea, is at the forefront on 
Asia's path to freedom—shoulder to shoul- 
der with other free men and women every- 
where, 

Toward the bright sun—and toward a 
shining peace. 

Thank you. 


Time for the President To Wake Up 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, now 
the President is dashing off on his po- 
litically motivated Asian tour and we 
trust that he will ponder on the complete 
collapse of our “image abroad” under his 
administration. Therefore, a column of 
the September 17 issue of the Glendale, 
Calif., News-Press by the noted interna- 
tional authority Dumitru Danielopol is 
of special significance. 

TIME FOR PRESDENT To WAKE Ur 
(By Dumitru Dantelopol) 

WASHINGTON —When former Vice Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon declared recently 
“our effort in Viet Nam was not appreciated” 
in Europe, he wasn't kidding. 

He put it mildly when he continued: 
“What is more discouraging and more sig- 
nificant, it is not understood.” 

During my recent extended tour of West- 
ern Europe which took me to England, 
France, Greece, Italy, Switzerland, Spain, 
Germany and Denmark I heard the Commu- 
nist line more often than I thought possible. 

I have heard the United States called 
“aggressor,” “imperialist,” “colonialist” in 
more languages than I care to enumerate. 

One editor-publisher of an important 
Swiss newspaper said the United States “is 
just as bad as Britain and France in the old 
Colonial days." Another said “the United 
States is the warmonger and the USSR is 
seeking peace.” 

There are, of course, exceptions. In 
Greece, a country which had to fight Com- 
munist subversion for many years, our Viet 
Nam position is not only understood but 
supported. The same is true in Germany. 
It gives West Germany great comfort to know 
the United States is in Viet Nam respecting 
its commitments. This, they feel, will help 
deter any Russian aggression in Europe. 

The Spaniards who consider themselves 
the original fighters of communism have an 
attitude of “I told you so.” 

However, the great majority of the people 
of Western Europe, either don’t understand 
what we are doing in Viet Nam or don't want 
to. 


The fault however is not entirely theirs. 
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We must shoulder part of the blame our- 
selves. We are just not “selling America.” 
Anything resembling pro-American propa- 
ganda is strictly coincidental. 

Every country I visited has a Ministry of 
Information. Its job is propaganda. Its 
duty is to “sell” its country abroad. 

The United States. has no counterpart, 
The so-called United States Information 
Agency (or Service) should be, but it isn’t. 

If the USIS hag a concerted policy on Viet 
Nam, it is just not noticeable in Europe. 

USIS officials themselves admit failure in 
Western Europe. They attribute the resist- 
ance in Western Europe to “political sophisti- 
cation and the unwillingness of Western 
Europeans to accept American political rea- 
soning at face value.” 

There is more to it than that. 

Some USIS officers in Europe admit frankly 
that they do not agree with the administra- 
tlon's Viet Nam policy. How can they then 
promote it? 

Following the “building bridges” theme to- 
ward the Communists of Eastern Europe, 
USIS has practically ceased to attack com- 
munism as such. 

European writers, following the lead of 
some American columnists, put dispropor- 
tionate emphasis on the minority in America 
that opposes our Viet Nam policy. The re- 
sult is a lopsided picture of our country. 

Some USIS officers complain they are not 
given the tools to do an effective job, 

Their jobs are not made any easier by the 
over-publicized anti-Viet Nam statements of 
such Democratic senators as J, WILLIAM FUL- 
BRIGHT, WAYNE Morse and ROBERT KENNEDY. 

In the meantime, Communist propaganda 
is not standing still, Its well-oiled machine, 
perfected over half a century, is making in- 
roads among people who should be our 
friends. 

It is about time President Johnson awoke 
to the fact that his points are just not get- 
ting across. It is the administration's job to 
do something about it, 

Until Americans realize that this struggle 
with world communism is primarily a psy- 
chological struggle, we are in trouble, Prop- 
aganda is of vital importance. (Call it psy- 
chological warfare" if you don't like the word 
“propaganda.”’) 

The man behind the gun is more impor- 
tant that the gun. He decides whether to 
fire it or not. 


Wage and Price Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM G, BRAY 


OF INDIANA ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
hallmarks of the present administra- 
tion has been a “credibility gap” of pro- 
portions never before seen in the history 
of the United States. The American 
people have been told so much that is 
both contradictory and evasive in con- 
tent that they do not know what to be- 
lieve. Then, if, in desperation, they try 
to believe something, chances are it is 
completely at odds with the facts. 

On no other subject has the admin- 
istration been so evasive and reluctant to 
tell what is planned or what is being con- 
sidered than on that of the present state 
of the national economy. Vacillation, 
hesitation, and indecision have to date 
characterized the administration’s ac- 
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tions and this has raised some serious 
questions which have not been answered. 

For some time now there has been 
much unrest and concern over the pos- 
sibility that wage and price controls 
and possibly rationing as well—would be 
imposed after the November elections. 
The administration has repeatedly side- 
stepped the issue and the last evasion 
came early last week after a direct ques- 
tion was made by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. UTT]. 

However, on Tuesday, October 11, the 
President signed Executive Order 11310, 
entitled “Assigning Emergency Pre- 
paredness Functions to the Attorney 
General.” This was published in the 
Federal Register of Thursday, October 
13. A front-page story in the Chicago 
‘Tribune on Saturday, October 15, by Mr. 
Walter Trohan, chief of the Chicago 
Tribune’s Washington bureau, was the 
first public disclosure of this order and 
the first analysis of what it implies. 

I quote from Mr. Trohan's story: 

Under the order, it would be possible to 
institute wage and price controls, rationing, 
civil defense programs, alien controls, border 
controls, and a host of wartime measures. 
The order does not proclaim a national 
emergency but paves the way for such action 
on such a proclamation. 


I might point out that, counting the 
title of the order, the word “emergency” 
or “emergencies” is used a total of 31 
times. Authority for the plan is cited 
as that vested in the President under 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1958, This 
plan, which had no opposition of any 
significance, had merged the Office of 
Defense Mobilization and the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration with the 
Executive Office of the President. 

We are due a full explanation of the 
Teasons behind this order. Just what is 
going so badly—or is expected to go so 
badly—that the administration feels this 
sort of groundwork must be laid at this 
time? 

The administration seeks to govern by 
“consensus,” which is all well and good. 
However, I see nothing remotely resem- 
bling consensus —or any attempts to 
seek it—in issuance of an Executive or- 
der so far reaching in scope and implica- 
tion without any sort of explanation as 
to why. 

I wish at this point to insert Mr. Tro- 
han’s story of October 15, 1966, from the 
Chicago Tribune and the full text of the 
Executive order as it appeared in the 
Federal Register of October 13, 1966: 

Report From WASHINGTON 
(By Walter Trohan) 

Wasutncton, October 14—Without any 
fanfare, President Johnson signed and sealed 
an extraordinary executive order in the White 
House last Tuesday which assigns wide emer- 
gency preparedness functions to the attorney 
general. 

No explanation was giyen for ordering the 
Preparation of national emergency plans and 
the development of war plans at this time. 
The far-reaching executive order was pub- 
3 in the Federal Register for last Thurs- 

ay. 

Under the order, it would be possible to 
institute wage and price controls, rationing, 
Civil defense programs, alien controls, border 
Controls, and a host of wartime measures, 
The order does not proclaim a national emer- 
gency but paves the way for action on such 
a proclamation. 
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The executive order states that the attor- 
ney general shall provide advice with respect 
to “any emergency directive or procedure 
prepared by a department or agency as part 
of its emergency program.” This could mean 
wage and price controls or rationing. 

The attorney general Is authorized to re- 
view legal procedures of federal agencies de- 
signed to enlist industrial support, judicial 
and legislative liaison, mobilize research fa- 
cilities, and fix security standards. 


SHALL ASSIST, IF REQUESTED 
The order says that the attorney general 


shall, on request, assist in the planning and“ 


development of law enforcement personnel 
for civil defense emergency operations and 
supervise utilization of state and intrastate 
law enforcing agencies. The attorney gen- 
eral is empowered to develop plans and pro- 
cedures for identification of the dead. 

The order provides for the development of 
an office of emergency planning, whose di- 
rector would assume control for total na- 
tional preparedness. The order says of 
emergency planning: 

“Emergency plans and programs shall be 
developed as an integral part of the continu- 
ing activities of the department of justice 
on the basis that it will have the responsibil- 
ity for the carrying out of such programs 
during an emergency. The attorney general 
shall be prepared to implement all appropri- 
ate plans developed under this order.“ 

The order states that the President issued 
the “executive order 11310 assigning emer- 
gency preparedness functions to the attorney 
general” under authority vested in him un- 
der reorganization plan No. 1 of 1958, Ex- 
perts in the Library of Congress said the 
President can proclaim an emergency be- 
cause of the war in Viet Nam any moment, 
Experts said he can act under Korean war 
powers, which have not expired, as well as 
under the 1958 reorganization act. 

HEAR RUMBLINGS OF CONTROLS AND RATIONING 


Johnson has denied any intention of in- 
stituting wage and price controls. The White 
House had said that no executive order had 
been issued when questioned early in the 
week by Rep. James B. Urr [R., Cal]. Then 
on Thursday the order signed on Tuesday 
was published quietly in the government's 
official daily. 

Possibly the President acted quietly be- 
cause he did not wish to precipitate fear or 
hysteria of an expected “armed attack.” For 
weeks there have been rumblings that he 
planned to institute wage and price controls 
and rationing after the election. 

There also have been reports that some 
dramatic action would come in the far east 
before the election. Possibly the President 
issued the executive order as a standby meas- 
ure in case it might be needed after such a 
dramatic action. 

It is curious that it was issued while there 
is no attorney general, the office being tem- 
porarily vacant until the successor to Nicho- 
las Katzenbach is named. Katzenbach re- 
cently was named undersecretary of state, 
but it is not known whether this appoint- 
ment had any relationship to the executive 
order. 

IFR. Doc, 66-11227; Filed, Oct. 11, 1966; 

4:40 p.m.] 

THE PRESIDENT: EXECUTIVE ORDER 11310—As- 
SIGNING EMERGENCY PREPAREDNESS FUNC- 
TIONS TO THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 
By virtue of the authority vested in me 

as President of the United States and pur- 

suant to tion Plan No. 1 of 1958 

(72 Stat. 1799), it is hereby ordered as 

follows: 

SECTION 1. Scope. (a) The Attorney Gen- 
eral shall national emergency plans 
and develop preparedness programs covering 
law-enforcement functions of concern to the 
executive branch of the Federal Government 
except to the extent that such functions are 
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vested in other departments or agencies by 
statute or Executive order. Upon request, 
the Attorney General assist, as appropriate, 
in developing preparedness programs cover- 
ing law-enforcement functions vested in 
other departments and agencies of the execu- 
tive branch. He shall also provide, as ap- 
Propriate, liaison with and guidance and 
assistance to the various divisions of State 
and local government, and maintain liaison 
with the Federal judicial system and the 
Se ee States Congress as hereinafter set 
orth. 

(b) These plans and programs shall be 
designed to develop a state of readiness in 
these areas with respect to all conditions of 
national emergency, including an attack 
upon the United States. 

Sec. 2. Basic Functions. The Attorney 
General shall: 

(a) Emergency documents and measures. 
Provide advice, as appropriate, with respect 
to any emergency directive or procedure pre- 
pared by a department or agency as a part 
of its emergency preparedness function. 

(b) Industry support. As appropriate, re- 
view the legal procedures developed by the 
Federal agencies concerned to be instituted 
if it becomes necessary for the Government 
to institute extrao: measures with re- 
spect to vital production facilities, public 
facilities, communications systems, trans- 
portation systems, or other facility, system, or 
service essential to national survival. 

(c) Judicial and legislative liaison. In 
cooperation with the Office of Emergency 


mutual understanding of Federal emergency 
plans involving law enforcement and the ex- 
ercise of legal powers during emergencies of 
various magnitudes. 

d) Legal advice. Develop emergency plans 
for providing legal advice to the President, 
the Cabinet, and the heads of Executive de- 
partments and agencies wherever they may 
be located in an emergency, and provide 
emergency procedures for the review as to 
form and legality of Presidential proclama- 
tions, Executive orders, directives, regula- 
tions, and documents and of other docu- 
ments requiring approval by the President or 
by the Attorney General which may be issued 
by authorized officers after an armed attack. 

(e) Alien control and control of entry and 
departure. Develop emergency plans for the 
control of alien enemies and other aliens 
within the United States and, in consulta- 
tion with the Department of the Treasury, 
develop emergency plans for the control of 


include provisions for the following: 

(1) The location, restraint, or custody of 
alien enemies. 

(2) Temporary detention of alien enemies 
and other persons attempting to enter the 
United States pending determination of their 


admissibility. 

(3) Apprehension of deserting alien crew- 
men and stowaways. 

(4) Investigation and control of aliens ad- 
mitted as contract laborers. 

(5) Control of persons entering or depart- 
ing from the United States at designated 
ports of entry. 

(6) Increased surveillance of the borders 
to preclude prohibited crossings by persons. 

(f) Alien property. Develop emergency 
plans for the seizure and administration of 
property of alien enemies under provisions 
of the Trading with the Enemy Act. 

(g) Security standards. In consultation 
with the Department of Defense and with 
other executive agencies to the extent appro- 
priate, prepare plans for adjustment of se- 
curity standards governing the employment 
of Federal personnel and Federal contractors 
in an emergency. 

(h) Research. Within the framework of 
over-all Federal research objectives, super- 
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vise or conduct research in areas directly 
concerned with carrying out emergency. pre- 
paredness responsibilities, designate repre- 
sentatives for necessary ad hoc or task-force 
groups, and provide advice and assistance to 
other agencies in planning for research in 
areas involving the interests of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Sec. 3. Civil Defense. In consonance with 
national civil defense programs developed by 
the Department of Defense, the Attorney 
General shall: 

(a) Local law enforcement, Upon request, 
consult with and assist the Department of 
Defense to plan, develop, and distribute ma- 
terials for use in the instruction and training 
of law-enforcement personnel for civil de- 
fense emergency operations; develop and 
carry out a national plan for civil defense in- 
struction and training for enforcement offi- 
cers, designed to utilize to the maximum ex- 
tent practicable the resources and facilities 
of existing Federal, State, and local police 
schools, academies, and other appropriate in- 
stitutions of learning; and assist the States 
in preparing for the conduct of intrastate 
and interstate law-enforcement operations 
to meet the extraordinary needs that would 
exist for emergency police services under con- 
ditions of attack or imminent attack. 

(b) Penal and correctional institutions. 
Develop emergency plans and procedures for 
the custody and protection of prisoners and 
the use of Federal penal and correctional in- 
stitutional resources, when available, for co- 
operation with local authorities in connec- 
tion with mass feeding and housing, for the 
storage of standby emergency equipment, for 
the emergency use of prison hospitals and 
laboratory facilities, for the continued avail- 
ability of prison-industry products, and for 
the development of Federal prisoner skills to 
appropriately augment the total supply of 
manpower; advise States and their political 
subdivisions regarding the use of State and 
local prisons, jails, and prisoners for the pur- 
pose of relieving local situations and condi- 
tions arising from a state of emergency. 

(c) Identification and location of persons. 
Develop emergency plans and procedures for 
the use of the facilities and personnel of the 
Department of Justice in assisting the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
with the development of plans and proce- 
dures for the identification of the dead and 
the reuniting of families during a civil de- 
fense emergency. 

Sec, 4, Interagency Cooperation. Unless 
otherwise provided in this order, the Attorney 
General shali assume the initiative in devel- 
oping joint plans for emergency preparedness 
functions described in this order in consulta- 
tion with those departments and agencies 
which have responsibilities for any segment 
of such activities. 

Set. 5. Presidential Coordination. The Di- 
rector of the Office of Emergency Planning 
shall advise and assist the President in deter- 
mining policy for, and assist him in coordi- 
nating the performance of, functions under 
this order with the total national prepared- 
ness program. 

Sec. 6, Emergency Planning. Emergency 
plans and programs shall be developed as 
an integral part of the continuing activities 
of the Department of Justice on the basis 
that it will have the responsibility for carry- 
ing out such programs during an emergency. 
The Attorney General shall be prepared to 
implement all appropriate plans developed 
under this order. Modifications, based on 
emergency conditions, will be in accordance 
with policy determinations by the President. 

Sec. 7. Emergency Actions. Nothing in this 
order shall be construed as conferring au- 
thority under Title ITI of the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950, as amended (50 U.S.C. 
App, 2291-2297), or otherwise, to put into 
effect any emergency plan, procedure, pol- 
icy, program, of course of action prepared 
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or developed pursuant to this order. Such 
authority is reserved to the President. 

Src. 8. Redelegation, The Attorney General 
is hereby authorized to redelegate within 
the Department of Justice the functions 
hereinabove assigned to him. 

Sec. 9. Construction. Nothing in this order 
shall be deemed to derogate from any now- 
existing assignment of functions to any Ex- 
ecutive agency or officer made by statute or 
by Executive order. 

Sec. 10. General. To the extent of any in- 
consistency between the provisions of any 
prior order and the provisions of this order, 
the latter shall control, 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THe Wiurr House, October II, 1966. 


Elbie Jay Goes Far for a Friend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
eminent satirist Arthur Hoppe has 
written another column on the Elbie Jay 
family which appeared in the October 
13 issue of the San Francisco Chron- 
icle. I have had many letters commend- 
ing me for inserting some of the Arthur 
Hoppe articles in the Recorp and I shall 
continue to insert the ones written on 
the Elbie Jay family for the benefit of 
Hoppe’s admirers. 

The article follows: 

Our Man Hoppe: ELBIE Jay Gors Fan FOR A 
FRIEND 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Howdy there, folks. How y'all? Time for 
another tee-vee visit with the rootin’-tootin’ 
Jay Family, starring ol’ Elbie Jay—a lovable 
cuss whose only aim is making friends and 
keeping ‘em. In their place. 

As we join up with ol' Elbie today, he’s 
a-packin’ his valise, And he's lookin’ a mite 
grim around the dewlaps as his pretty wife, 
Birdie Bird, enters. 

Breore Bren (happily). Oh, Elbie, you're 
going out campaigning! It'll do you a 
world of good to howdy and press the flesh 
again. Frankly, you've been just a wee bit 
testy lately. 

ELBIE. Arrrgeghhh! 

Bmore Bmo. But I knew your fellow Dem- 
ocrats would finally presuade you to come 
out and help them win the election. What 
happened? Did you finally hear from Cali- 
fornia? 

Ever (grumpily). Yep. They said I was 
first in war, first in peace and first in the 
hearts 

Bb Bo. Oh, Elbie, that's wonderful! 

ELBIE. . ot 42.6 per cent of my fellow 
countrymen and maybe I'd like to campaign 
in Pennsylvania. 

Bme Brno. My, how generous of them. 

And what did Pennsylvania say? 

Esie. They said my personal appeal was 
desperately needed. Most likely in New York 
or Ohio. 

Binvre Bro (frowning). How confusing, 

ELBIE. Right. So I called in all the party 
strategists. And I told them humbly: 
“Friends, I'm willing to use my immense 
magnetism and tremendous popularity to 
help any Democrat in this great land of mine 
achieve victory. I don't care how far I got 
to go in this giorious cause.” 
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Bib Bro. That's nice, Elbie, Where are 
they sending you? 

ELBIE. Asia, 

Bmore Brep. Asia? 

Ese. Well, they figure it'll help the Dem- 
ocrats at home if I show folks ail the friends - 
I've made for us in Asia. 

BDE BRD (brightening). That makes 
sense. And you've been wanting to see Ja- 
pan... 

ELBIE. I don't seem to be going to Japan. 
Something about the State Department not 
wanting to topple their government, 

Bog Bmp (consolingly). Well, there's 
lots of other important places—Indonesia, 
Burma, India, Pakistan, Cambodia. 

ELBIE (scowling). They appear to have been 
left off this itinerary But at least I'll get a 
warm welcome from all my friends over there. 
(Checking his list.) All six of them. 

BDE Bo (cheerily). And I don't recall 
when anyone's gone so far to campaign for 
his friends at home. 

ELBE (gloomily). Maybe so, But one 
thing's beginning to fret me. Where am I 
going to go to campaign in 19 and 68? 

Well, tune in again, folks. And meantime, 
as you mosey down the winding trail of life, 
remember what Elbie's ol’ granddaddy used 
to say: 

“When a feller needs a friend in this vale 
of tears and strife, who needs him?” 


The Accomplishments of the 89th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday last, October 15, 1966, the 
President held a press conference on the 
accomplishments of the 89th Congress, 
at which time Senate Majority Leader 
MAansFIeLp and I, were present, and re- 
marks were made in relation to the ac- 
complishments of this “fabulous 89th 
Congress.” 

The 89th Democratic-controlled Con- 
gress has made history in a number of 
important respects. In the service of 
our people, there is no Congress that has 
made a greater record in the history of 
our country. 

The 89th Congress has passed over 90 
percent of the Great Society recommen- 
dations of President Lyndon B. Johnson, 

In my extension, I include remarks 
made by President Lyndon B, Johnson, 
Senate Majority Leader MIKE MANSFIELD, 
and myself, together with a release en- 
titled. “The Great Congress” setting 
forth in detail the outstanding accom- 
plishments of the 89th Congress. 

This was the last meeting with the 
President at a press conference of the 
Speaker, and the Senate majority leader, 
before the President left on his vital and 
important trip to the Far East. I know 
that I express the sentiments of all Mem- 
bers of the House and the American peo- 
ple in wishing the President a most suc- 
cessful trip, and that we are looking for- 
ward to the safe return of the President 
and Mrs. Johnson to the United States. 

The material referred to follows: 
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REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT, THE SPEAKER OF 
THe House Hon. JOHN W, McCormack, 
AND SENATE MAJORITY LEADER, SENATOR 
MIKE MANSFIELD, ON THE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
OF THE 89TH CONGRESS 


The Presipent. We have scheduled at 1:30 
the report of the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the Majority Leader 
of the United States Senate. 

I make certain predictions in my state- 
ment that includes the hope, the possibility, 
I think, and the belief that if I can get 
them back to the Hill promptly, maybe we 
can break all records—records for the suc- 
cessful production of a Congress that has 
been functioning now very effectively and 
with great pride for 174 years. 

We will now have a brief statement from 
the Majority Leader. 

It is with great pride that I now present 
the beloved and productive, and most re- 
spected Honorable Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, my long time, devoted 
friend, JOHN McCormack. 

The Speaker. Mr. President, the report 
that I make to you this afternoon will be 
brief. 

I can sum up the record of the 89th Con- 
gress of this House of Representatives in 
just one word—fabulous. We have been 
fortunate to have many outstanding Con- 
Bresses: the 59th, under Theodore Roosevelt; 
the 63rd, under Woodrow Wilson; the great 
7rd, under Franklin Roosevelt, 

Then in my fourth term, I was proud 
to be a Member of that 73rd Congress which 
gave life and force to the New Deal. 

But this Nation has never witnessed any- 
thing like the fabulous 89th Congress, both 
sessions of this Congress. It has surpassed 
them all, Not because it has produced more 
legislation than any previous Congress, but 
because this legislation will have more mean- 
ing and deeper significance for every Ameri- 
can than any in the past. 

This Congress has heard what you have 
bad to say, Mr. President, and has left this 
country a legacy of greatness. 

I would like to add that in this Congress, 
unlike any in my memory, the Second 
Session has been just as productive as the 
First. These achievements do not take place 
magically or overnight. They are the fruits 
of hard work, of intense deliberation and 
debate, by the most dedicated democratic 
Congress I have seen in my 38 years as a 
Member of the House. 

Many, many Members of Congress, of 
course, merit our gratitude, but the fresh- 
men Democratic Congressmen who provided 
the margin of victory in so many vital legis- 
lative battles deserve special emphasis in 
relation to credit. 

By their words and their deeds they won 
their stripes in the 89th Congress, and this 
country needs them back again. 

This, Mr. President, completes my report. 
We are looking forward with hope and 
anticipation to an even greater 90th Con- 
gress next year. 

The Presivent. Now, ladies and gentlemen, 
I don't know any more difficult job in this 
country, and certainly not in this govern- 
ment, than the job of being Majority Leader 
of the United States Senate. 

I don't know of any man that ever held 
that job that did it so well with such uni- 
versal affection and respect from not only 
every Member of that body, but from every 
member of the Cabinet and the President 
himself 


I take great pride and pleasure in present- 
ing to you one of the most beloved men in 
this Country, and one of my most trusted 
and loyal friends of many years, MIKE 
MANSFIELD, 

Senator MansrwæLp. Mr. President, I am 
here this afternoon to report briefly to you 
on the state of the great 89th Congress. In 
Just a few days, the curtain will ring down 
on two years of towering legislative achieve- 
ment, 
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Throughout this period, the Senate started 
early and worked late. You set a large and 
demanding task before us. The Congress 
met that challenge as concerned and com- 
passionate legislators. The Senate of the 
89th Congress was infused with the excite- 
ment of great expectations. 

In these two sessions, we have written into 
the statute books legislation whose scope 
and excellence haye never been equaled in 
the history of the Republic. 

Mr. President, when we finish our work, 
the Second Session will add its full share 
to the First in its achievements. The 
American people are the beneficiaries. 

This legislation has increased the oppor- 
tunities of so very many, and has brightened 
the hopes of all. As one whose home was 
once on the Hill, you know the pride that 
comes from accomplishment and the fulfill- 
ment that flows from a job well done. We 
are very proud of our record, and I am glad 
that we can share this moment with you. 

So, Mr. President, as you undertake your 
mission of peace and good will to Asia, I 
speak for all of us in the Senate again when 
I say Godspeed and our very best wishes to 
you for a most successful journey. 

The PRESIDENT., Mr. Speaker, Mr. Majority 
Leader, Members of Congress, Distinguished 
Guests; 

In the history of our country, certainly, 
in the past, most Americans have been 
rather cynical about their party platforms, 
But this year I believe the Americans have 
changed their way of thinking, for this year 
the Democratic Party has lived up to its 
platform. 

To enact our 1964 platform, the President 
recommended 170 important bills, including 
what we call 60 “landmark measures.” The 
89th Congress has passed, or we believe will 
pass, more than nine out of ten of these 
bills. Its batting average, 900, we think is 
a good World Series record. 

We ran on our platform. We got elected 
on our platform, We have enacted our plat- 
form. But even more important is what is 
in that platform. I want to be, briefiy, quite 
specific. 

Let's take education. In the previous 88 
Congresses, 174 years, before this Adminis- 
tration, Congress passed only six basic edu- 
cation bills. The first one was in Abraham 
Lincoln's Administration. For the next one, 
we had to wait for Woodrow Wilson, the 
next one Harry Truman, and the last three 
for President Eisenhower. 

In the 35 months since I entered the 
White House, Congress has passed not six, 
as it did in the 174 years, but 18 basic edu- 
cation bills. 

In the first 174 years, Congress invested 
$5 billion 800 million for education, or an 
average of $33 million per year in educating 
our children. 

The 89th Congress invested not $5 billion 
800 million, but $9 billion 600 million, al- 
most twice as much as all those other Con- 
gresses put together. 

I think you know what this will mean for 
our children. I think you will live to see 
what it will mean for our country. 


This Congress has provided assistance to 
the child that is four or five years old in 
Head Start and carries that assistance on 
through elementary, secondary, vocational 
education, higher education, until you get 
a Ph.D, in college, if you can take it. 

Let’s take health. Outside of education, 
we think that health is one of our most 
urgent problems. 

In 1798 the Public Health Service was first 
established. From 1798 until 1963, for 168 
years, 17 major health measures were en- 
acted—17 in 168 years. 

In that time, our Federal investment for 
health totaled approximately $10 billion— 
$10 billion for that entire first 88 Congresses. 

Since 1963, Congress has enacted not 17 
measures, but 24 major health programs— 
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more than were enacted in all the previous 
168 years put together. 

The 89th Congress will allocate $8 billion 
200 million for health, including medical 
care—that is the granddaddy of all of them— 
nearly as much as Federal health expendi- 
tures for all the other 168 years put together. 

Let's take conservation and beautification. 
The 89th Congress passed 20 major conserva- 
tion measures, This morning I signed an 
additional seven measures to extend our 
parks, our scenic waterways, to save our his- 
toric sites, to preserve or natural seashores, 
to beautify our land for our children. 

This year, this will bring more 
than one million acres of land into the pub- 
lic domain for parks and playgrounds, near 
our teeming cities where our families live 
and our people and children grow up. 

Let's take cities. We have met with the 
most distinguished group of Mayors of both 
parties from throughout this land today, 

We have the Demonstration Cities Act, the 
Mass Transit Act, the act to clean up our 
dirty water and to clean out our dirty air— 
beginning a major battle to make American 
cities places where American people can live 
full and decent lives. 

Never in the history of any Congress has 
só much legislation been passed affecting so 
many people in so many of the cities of 
America. 

Yesterday we had the very difficult and 
dangerous vote, but under the leadership of 
the great Speaker of the House, that meas- 
ure, Demonstration Cities, passed the House. 

May I observe, Senator MANSFIELD, that I 
hope you and the Speaker can work out your 
differences, If you can't work them out here 
in the East Room, be sure to work them out 
in the Capitol, because I would like to sign 
that bill when I get back. 

Let's take consumers: Truth in Packag- 
ing, Auto Safety, Tire Safety, Child Safety— 
all major measures to guard the health and 
safety of our people. 

I could discuss all the 170 bills, but I want 
to summarize them. 

This is the Education Congress, and I hope 
we can remember that. 

This is the Health Congress, and we will 
gladly compare it with all the others com- 
bined. 

This is the Conservation Congress, 

This is the Cities Congress, 

This is the Consumers Congress. 

When the historians of tomorrow write of 
today, they will say of the 89th Congress, in 
my judgment, This was the great Congress.” 

In closing, I would like to mention two 
other matters of note. 

First, this was a Congress of leaders. I 
don't know of anyone who illustrates this 
better than Cart ALBERT, our beloved House 
Majority Leader, who wanted to climb out of 
his hospital bed last night to go down and 
vote for the cities bill. 

Speaker McCormack had to order him not 
to come. I called him this morning and 
talked to him on the telephone and thanked 
him for not coming. 

Second, this was a Congress of action. It 
was only one year ago today that I asked 
Bob Wood to leave his prestigious place at 
MIT to come to Washington to head a Task 
Force on the Cities, to make recommenda- 
tions for the President to submit to the 
Congress. 

In that one year, he has been here, he has 
organized that Task Force, he has made his 
recommendations, the President has trans- 
mitted them to the Congress, and the Con- 
gress has passed them through both Houses, 

I want to pay tribute to Mr. Wood and to 
Secretary Weaver, and to all the others who 
have done so much to provide the basic ideas 
for this major legislative triumph. $ 

I think I should observe that yesterday I 
looked at these major measures. I was 
speaking to the Senate at their invitation, to 
come and be with them before I go on my 
Asian trip. 
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another party, 
crutches, but who was at 
duty. I observed that while he 
want to be associated with on 
the measures, that on a good portion of these 
measures the leadership of both sides in 
the Senate had cast their votes the same 
way. 

The record in the House is a little differ- 
ent, The leadership of the House Minority 
party voted with us about 30-odd percent of 
the time. 

Now, our problem is we have provided this 
legislation and we must administer it and 
execute it in such a manner as to bring 
pride to its authors and to those who helped 
us create it. 

To all the American people, to all the 
people of both parties, and particularly to 
the leaders who are responsible for the Con- 
gress themselves, who are here today, the 
last thing I want to do before I leave is to 
to say God bless you, thank you from the 
bottom of my heart for what you have done 
for the American people. 


THE Great CONGRESS 

The 89th Congress has been the Congress 
of Great Achievement. 

Action is the word for the 89th Congress. 
Ita greatness stems from an unparalleled 

p with the President. 

The President sent 170 major recommenda- 
tions to the 89th Congress, 

And the 89th Congress has acted or will 
act favorably on over 90 percent of them. 

But statistics tell only a small part of the 
story of the landmark partnership between 
President Johnson and the 89th Congress. 

For the achievements of this Congress were 
registered by breaking through obstacles that 
had blocked earlier efforts—and passing leg- 
islation that broke a new trail in America for 
our citizens. 0 

EDUCATION 

In years to come, when children can get 
as much education as they can absorb, Amer- 
icans will know it began with the 89th Con- 


Grade schools and high schools 

For the first time in our history, President 
Johnson and the 89th broke 
through the roadblock that had stymied fed- 
eral aid to elementary and secondary schools. 
Different attempts to pass a general school 
ald bill had been bogged down in bitter con- 
troversies since World War IT. 

The Presidential and Congressional part- 
nership achieved victory where others had 
failed by a new approach. 

They created specialized aids for school 
districts with a heavy concentration of chil- 
dren from poor families, 

permitted children in public and pri- 
vate schools to share benefits, 

They stimulated innovation in the school 
systems of America. 

They strengthened state departments of 
education. 

The programs which this law is support- 
ing have been designed not in Washington, 
but in local communities throughout the 
country, to meet educational needs in the 
way each community thinks best. 

The 89th Congress created the National 
Teachers Corps—to enable “teachers with 
a sense of mission” to serve in city slums 
and rural poverty areas. The legislative path 
was not smooth. But the teacher corps 
was enacted and funded by the 89th Con- 


Colleges and universities 
For the first time in U.S. history, the 89th 
Congress passed legislation. 


To provide federal scholarships for col- 
lege students, 


To insure loans with federal subsidies on 
interest payments. 
To buy books and other library materials. 
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To construct classrooms and acquire spe- 
cial equipment, including television, com- 
puters and other modern equipment. 

To enable our universities to apply their 
skills to community problems, 

HEALTH 

In years to come, when senior citizens 
can get the medical care they need, Amer- 
icans will know it began with the 89th 
Congress. 

Medicare A 

President Johnson and the 89th Congress 
brought nineteen million older Americans 
to the promised land of medicare. Since the 
end of World War II; legislative proposals to 
set up a federal health insurance program 
for the aged had foundered in unresolved 
debate. The two decade controversy ended 
when medicare legislation became law on 
July 30, 1965. 

Heart, cancer and stroke 


These major killers—accounting for seven 
out of every ten deaths in our Nation— 
are finally being attacked—with the 89th 
Congress bringing more than one-Dillion dol- 
lars to the battle to conquer them and other 
diseases through medical research. 

The Heart Disease, Cancer and Stroke 
Amendments of 1965 provided another tacti- 
cal weapon—regional medical programs. 
They will bring the lastest miracles of medi- 
cal research to physicians working at a pa- 
tlent's bedside. 

Health professions assistance 


To assure the training and education of 
more doctors, nurses, and other medical 
specialists new legislations provided assist- 
ance for the expansion of medical and tech- 
nical schools, and scholarships and loans for 
their students. 

Comprehensive health planning 

To assist states to develop comprehensive 
programs to meet the wide range of public 
health needs. 

CITIES 

In years to come, when our cities are our 
Nation's pride, rather than centers of blight, 
Americans will know it began with the 89th 
Congress. 

Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 

For the first time in history, American 
cities are represented in the highest councils 
of the nation. Through the new Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development the 
Federal government is now equipped to deal 
comprehensively with the crisis of our cities. 

The new Department was ready for new 
programs—and the 89th Congress passed 
them. 


Rent supplements 
In a major breakthrough, President John- 


son and the 89th Congress won approval for 


this new program to provide decent housing 
for the poor by marshalling the resources of 
private enterprise. Rent supplements en- 
courage private non-profit groups to develop 
housing for poor families at low cost for the 
American taxpayer. 

Demonstration cities 


For the first time in our history, the Presl- 
dent and the 89th Congress acted to save 
our cities from the grinding forces of decay. 

«This new law will help cities to mount a 
comprehensive attack on blight, hopeless- 
ness, and unemployment by; 

Planning, developing and carrying out 
comprehensive, locally, prepared programs to 
rebuild or restore entire slum or blighted 
neighborhoods—in cities large and small. 

Providing the facilities and services so that 
those living in the city can become useful, 
productive citizens, no longer dependent on 
public assistance. 

Meeting the human needs of people living 
in our cities as they rehabilitate their phy- 
sical environment. 
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Urban mass transit 
The President and the 89th Congress have 
provided the means to help unsnarl traffic 
congestion in cities and to enable citizens to 
travel back and forth from work with speed, 
ease, and comfort. 
A CLEANER, MORE BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY 


In years to come when people will be liv- 
ing in America the Beautiful—when our air is 
fresh and clean—instead of clouded with 
smog and soot, when our water is sweet and 
pure, Americans will know it began with the 
89th Congress, 

Water pollution control 

For the first time, the President and the 
89th Congress established a program of water 
quality standards. The Water Quality Act of 
1965 authorized the Federal government to 
set clean water standards for States that do 
not set their own. ; 


Clean rivers 
About to receive final passage in Congress, 
this measure will help cities and states to 
clean entire river basins. 
Air pollution 
The 89th Congress has given the Federal 
government authority to set standards for the 
control of exhaust from motor vehicles whose 
fumes cast into the air 300,000 tons of pol- 
lutants a day. 
Solid waste disposal 


One of America's most costly, difficult and 
potentially dangerous problems was attacked 
for the first time with passage of the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act. Our national rubbish 
heap grows at the rate of 800 million pounds 
aday. The cost of solid waste disposal is a 
heavy burden on the average city budget. 
This act coordinated the combined research 
and problem-solving efforts of Federal, State, 
local governments, and private industries and 
universities. 7 

Highway beautification 

Another precedent-shattering measure re- 
sulting from the Presidential and Congres- 
sional partnership is the Highway Beautifica- 
tion Act. It will help clean up roadside 
America, by helping States screen junkyards, 
excavation scars, and other highway eyesores. 

Recreation areas 


The 89th Congress marked a turning point 
in conservation. We are now developing na- 
tional parks and recreation areas which are 
within easy travelling distance of our urban 
centers. Federal funds have gone to States 
and local governments to help purchase land 
hear our large metropolitan areas for fishing, 
boating, picnicking, camping, and swimming. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


In years to come when a man's color in 
the voting booth is as irrelevant as his na- 
tionality at the immigration station, Amer- 
icans will remember it was finally accom- 
plished by the 89th Congress. 

Voting rights 

On August 6, 1965, President Johnson 
signed into law the most comprehensive vot- 
ing rights legislation to win Congressional 
approval in nearly a century. 

Breaking away from traditional courtroom 
remedies of prior legislation, the measure 
which the 89th Congress passed: 

Suspended the use of literacy tests and 
other voter qualification devices. 

Authorized use of Federal voter regis- 
trars in States and counties where Negro 
registration fell below specified levels. 

Result: 460,000 Negroes registered in five 
States during a 12-month period. 

Immigration 

Under the Immigration Act of 1965, for- 
eigners can enter this Country not on the 
basis of arbitrary quotas, but on the basis 
of their potential contribution to our Coun- 
try. The test is not where you come from 
but what you can do. 
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TO PROTECT FREEDOM ABROAD 


In years to come, when hot and cold wars 
give way to peace on earth, Americans will 
know that this new era was ushered in by 
the 89th Congress. 

The 89th Congress has charted new and 
dramatic paths for the freedom of all man- 
kind—in economic development, in the 
population crisis, in reducing world famine, 
and in the protection of freedom abroad. 
This Congress has been firm in support of 
the nation's commitment to defend the peo- 
ple of South Vietnam against aggression and 
subversion. 

Among the outstanding measures the 89th 
Congress has passed are: 

A vast increase in military expenditures 
and Vietnam supplementals to make this 
country stronger than all the other nations 
of the world combined, and to protect a 
freedom-loving people in South Vietnam 
against aggression. 

The Asian Development Bank to give an 
entire region of the world the financing it 
needs to develop its own resources. 

Food for Freedom legislation, to help the 
new developing nations of the world help 
themselves develop their own agricultural 
resources. 

Food for India—an emergency program to 
help a subcontinent sustain its people against 
the ravages of hunger and drought. 

The International Education Act to help 
strengthen the bond of understanding and 
extend the educational promise of the Great 
Society to the world. 

Funds for the Peace Corps to continue this 
vital program in which Americans have dedi- 
cated themselves to serve their fellow men 
in the new nations of the world. 

The Foreign Aid Bill, to continue our pro- 
gram of strengthening free countries and 
bringing them closer to the day when they, 
in turn, will be able to help others less devel- 
oped than themselves. 

The Inter-American Development Bank to 
strengthen this financial arm of the Alliance 
for Progress. 

THE WAR AGAINST POVERTY 


In years to come when poverty no longer 
scars the free-or the land, Americans will 
know that the 89th Congress led the attack. 

Economic Opportunity Act 

This nation is the first in the history of 
mankind to commit itself to wiping out 
poverty, 

That commitment to 34 million Americans 
was formally made when President Johnson 
in 1964 signed the Economic Opportunity Act, 
passed by the 88th Congress, That com- 
mitment was reinforced and expanded by 
the 89th Congress. 

In 19867, total Federal anti-poverty expen- 
ditures (including those under the Econom- 
ic Opportunity Act) will total some $21 
billion, $7 billion more than in 1965, and an 
increase in effort of 50 percent over 1964. 

The 89th Congress passed laws which ex- 
pand upon old programs and which bring 
new weapons into the arsenal to defeat 
poverty—Rent Supplements, Teacher Corps, 
Demonstration Cities, Appalachia, Economic 
Development, Minimum Wage, Aid to Educa- 
tion and Higher Education, 

The Child Nutrition Act 


This new program is designed to give poor 
school chiidren nutritious meals so that 
hunger does not hamper their ability to learn 
and to grow. 

LAW AND JUSTICE 

In years to come when our streets are safe 
and our courts are unclogged, Americans will 
know it began with the 89th Congress. 

Law enforcement assistance 

The 89th Congress and the President have 
for the first time developed a program to 
help states find new ways to strike at crime 
and its roots. 
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National Crime Commission 


A Commission of distinguished specialists 
who are probing deeply into the entire sys- 
tem of criminal justice and the causes of 
crime, 

Narcotics 


In legislation soon to be passed, the 89th 
Congress will launch a program to reclaim 
the lives of narcotics addicts while retaining 
strict penalties against those who traffic in 
these enslaving drugs. 

Bail reform 


For the first time in 175 years, the 89th 
Congress has revised the archaic ball system 
in federal courts by making the test for bail 
not the size of a man’s wallet but his charac- 
ter. 

Civil procedure reforms 

The 89th Congress has moved to sweep the 
dockets clean in cases where the Government 
is a party by encouraging more out of court 
settlements. 

TO SAFEGUARD THE CONSUMER 


In the years to come when the death toll 
on the highways has been dramatically re- 
duced and when housewives can shop with- 
out a sliderule, Americans will know it began 
with the 89th Congress, 

Trafic and highway safety 

For the first time in history, President 
Johnson and the 89th Congress have given 
us the tools to mount a full-scale nationwide 
attack against death on the highways. 

By establishing national standards to in- 
sure the building of the safest automobiles. 

By probing deeply into the “hows” and 
“whys” of accidents, 

By providing funds to states to stimulate 
programs for safer highways, driver training 
and licensing, and used car inspection. 

Tire safety 

For the first time in history, President 
Johnson and the 89th Congress have given 
the driving public protection against the un- 
safe tires that can cause a deadly accident. 

Truth in packaging 

President Johnson and the 89th Congress 
broke through four years of inaction and 
delay to develop a Truth in Packaging bill 
which will shortly receive final Congressional 
approval. It will enhance the welfare of 
every consumer in the market place by elim- 
inating “packages that lie” 

by requiring the full and clear disclosure 
of what is in a food package, who made the 
product, how much it weighs and how much 
it costs. 

By regulating practices which lead to con- 
fusion in the supermarket such as cents- 
off”, “servings”, and “jumboquarts”. 

By preventing the “slack filling” of pack- 
ages. 


Child Safety Act 


For the first time, our children can be 
protected against toys that are toxic, and 
needless and tragic deaths among our very 
young will be averted. 


STREAMLINING THE GOVERNMENT 


In the years to come as the Great So- 
ciety programs achieve their full promise, 
they will serve the people effectively and 
fairly—in large part through the reshaping 
and streamlining of the Federal Government 
that began with the 89th Congress. 

The record is ou 4 

Two new, Cabinet-level departments have 
been created. 

In the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, the American city has been 
given a voice at the Cabinet table for the 
first time in the Nation's history. 

In the Department of Transportation, we 
can begin to develop for the first time a co- 
ordinated national transportation policy to 
speed goods and people across a continent 
safely, efficiently and effectively. 

Ten separate reorganization plans have 
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been submitted, Every one has been ap- 
proved by Congress. This is a record un- 
matched In a decade. For example, 

In streamlining the Public Health Service, 
we are moving to fulfill the promise for every 
citizen of the landmark health measures 
passed by the 89th Congress, 

In transferring the Water Pollution Con- 
trol Administration to the Interior Depart- 
ment, we stepped up our attack on the pol- 
lution that blights our rivers and lakes. 

In reorganizing our civil rights activities 
by transferring the Community Relations 
Service to the Department of Justice, we 
have brought new meaning and better coor- 
dination to our varied Civil Rights Pro- 
grams. 

In creating the Environmental Sclences 
Services Administration within the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, we brought new strength 
and order to those vital services of weather 
forecasting, mapping, and research. 

In extending the Reorganization Act, we 
have made possible further major improve- 
ments in the structure of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, 


PERFORMANCE FOR PEOPLE 


“The Great Society .. . proposes as the 
first test for a nation: The quality of its 
people.” 

How the 89th Congress helped the people 
Education 

The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act now benefits: 

7 million school children through special 
educational projects for disadvantaged 
youngsters, 

49 million school children, in virtually 
every school in the land, through library 
and text books. 

10 million children through innovative 
educational programs, 

The Higher Education Act has provided 
this year: 

134,000 equal opportunity scholarships to 
needy college students. x 

190,000 students with work-study assist- 
ance. 

2,530 teacher fellowships and assistance for 
nearly 1,300 Teacher Corps interns. 

The School Nutrition Act will provide: 

300,000 to 400,000 needy children with 
school breakfasts, 

Lunch room equipment for schools at- 
tended by about 500,000 children. 

The new GI Bill will benefit: 

Over 500,000 returning servicemen through 
training this year, mostly in higher educa- 
tion. It is estimated that over the next ten 
2 as many as 6 million veterans will bene- 

t. 

Labor 

The Minimum Wage Amendments will 
benefit: 

8 million workers for the first time through 
coverage of the minimum wage and overtime 
provisions of the law, and extend additional 
benefits to the 30 million workers now 


covered, 
Social Security 

The Social Security Amendments of 1965 
will aid: 

Almost 20 million beneficiaries through a 
7% increase in monthly checks. 

350,000 persons age 72 and over who were 
previously not covered. 

2 million welfare recipients through in- 
creased benefits. This legislation provides 
potential benefit increases for 8 million peo- 
ple. 5 

Disabled Veterans and their Survivors 


2.3 million beneficiaries will receive high- 
er payments, This act will eventually bene- 
fit 25 million persons over a 10-year period. 


Poverty 
The War on Poverty has reached: 


180,000 3 to 6 year olds in the full 
Head Start program, 
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580,000 summer Head Start children. 
$70,000 youths in the Neighborhood Youth 


Program. 

30,000 through the Job Corps. 

An estimated total of 6 million persons 
have been reached by the anti- poverty pro- 
grams in 1966. 

Health 

Medicare benefits are available to: 

19.1 million older Americans. 

The Medicaid Program will benefit: 

g million persons now receiving welfare 
payments plus additional millions who are 
unable to afford medical care. 

Special Grants for Medical Care will go 


650,000 children in low income areas. 

Vocational Rehabilitation increases will 
raise the number of disabled persons re- 
habilitated to: 

A total of 160,000 annually, an increase of 
25,000, with the potential raised to 200,000 
disabled citizens per year. 

Housing 

The Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1965 will help: 

44,000 persons now and one million over 
4 years under the rent supplement program. 

140,000 persons with low and moderate in- 
come housing, with a 3-year additional 
potential of 480,000 beneficiaries. 

60,000 college students through more 
dormitories, and triple this number in the 
next 3 years. 

17,000 elderly persons through newly au- 
thorized rental housing. 

950,000 persons through added public 
health, 

The Demonstration Cities Act will ald 
hundreds of thousands of people in cities 
large and small: 

Recreation 


Under legislation passed by the 89th Con- 


Over 20 million people will be able to 
enjoy more national recreation facilities— 
most of them close to their homes. 

Law and Justice 
The 83 Rights Act of 1965 opened the 


460,000 new voters in five States who were 
registered to vote by Federal and local of- 


ficlals, 
Agriculture 

The Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 has 
benefitted: 

The nation’s farmers through in- 
come. Net farm income is up to 616 billion 
this year, a gain of $2 billion. Gross farm 
income is up to $49 billion, an all time high. 

828,000 farmers in the wheat program 
earning an estimated $687 million in pay- 
ments. 

1.5 million farmers in the feed grain pro- 
gram, parong payments of $1.35 billion this 
year. Feed grains are the number one U.S. 
export dollar earner. 

2 million rural Americans through more 
han 40,000 new homes that will be built in 
the next decade through the new Rural 
Housing Program. 

1 million people in 1,400 rural communities 
under 5,500 population through water and 
sewerage systems, and other facilities. 

THE PROSPEROUS ECONOMY 

Since the last quarter of 1963, incomes 
have increased 17 per cent and consumer 
prices only about 5% percent. With this 11 
per cent increase in real“ income, a 4-per- 
son wage-earner's family (husband, wife, 
two children) would have around $700 added 
purchasing power in 1966. With this it 
could buy: 

One color television set and one automatic 
washing machine, or 

One 1962 model popular-priced sedan to 
use as a second family car, or 

New living room furniture and a rug plus 


a new refrigerator and a vacuum cleaner, or 
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A one-week vacation in New York City for 
two, including hotels, meals, entertainment, 
and air fare from Chicago. 

A 4-person family of a salaried professional 
Or managerial worker would have $1,100 
added purchasing power in 1966. With this, 
it could: 

Reshingle the roof and buy a color tele- 
vision set and an automatic washer, or 

Keep a son or daughter at a state college 
or university for a year, or 

Buy a 1963 popular-priced sedan as a sec- 
ond car, 

The elderly couple living partly on a fixed 
income, such as Social Security, would have 
$350 additional buying power in 1966, thanks 
both to increased benefits and medicare, 
With this $350, they could buy: 

A refrigerator and a vacuum cleaner, or 

A new sofa, a man's topcoat, and a lady's 
coat. 

The 89th Congress helped to keep our 
country and our people prosperous. Their 
important tax, fiscal and economic legisla- 
tive achievements include, among others: 

1. The Appalachian to develop an 
economically depressed 11-state region. 

2. The Economic Development Adminis- 
tration and Program to apply the successful 
principles learned in Appalachia to other 
regions of our country. 

3. The Expansion of Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Programs to give work- 
ers new skills and to retrain workers with 
obsolete skills. 

4. The Excise Tax Reductions to stimulate 
our economy, when it needed it—and their 
partial restoration to maintain our real gain 
and protect it from inflationary forces. 

5. Interest Rate Controls to curb un- 
healthy competition in the money market. 

6. Suspension of the Investment Credit 
and Accelerated Depreciation to help ease 
inflationary pressures which threaten the 
nation's prosperity. 

7. Twenty-five Stockpile Bills to relieve 
critical shortages of materials needed for the 
national defense, to help reduce our balance 
of payments deficit, and to produce addi- 
tional revenue for the Federal Government. 

8. The Minimum Wage Amendments to 
increase the minimum wage to $1.00 and 
bring to 8 million additional low paid work- 
ers within the coverage of the law. 


— 


Deficit Financing the Villain in Inflation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I have asked permission to enclose an 
interesting article by Prof. Harley L. 
Lutz on deficit financing which I am sure 
will be of wide general interest. The ar- 
ticle appeared in the Wall Street Journal 
on October 11, 1966: 

DEFICIT FINANCING THE VILLAIN IN INFLATION 
(By Harley L. Lutz) 

The central theme of what has come to 
be called “The New Economics” is that per- 
petual prosperity can be maintained by 
manipulation of the Federal finances. In the 
earlier version of this dictrine budget defi- 
cits were to be deliberately incurred as a 
stimulus in a recession or depression by 
increasing expenditures and/or reducing 
taxes; and budget surpluses were to be 
realized as a restraint in a boom by in- 
creasing taxes and/or reducing expendi- 
tures. Thus, by alternating between stim- 
ulus and restraint, the economy would move 
forward on an eyen keel. 
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It was to be like driving an automobile 
at an even speed up and down hill by 
manipulation of throttle and brake. Some 
adyocates thought it was about as simple 
as that. The assumption was made that 
over the economic cycle surpluses and defi- 
cits would cancel out. There would then 
be no long-range increase of public debt 
and no danger of runaway inflation. This 
theory was known as “cyclical budget Dal- 
ance.” 

Regardless of theoretical merit, the policy 
would be immensely difficult to execute with 
the precision that is postulated. It calls for 
a degree of foreknowledge of economic and 
business conditions and trends approaching 
omniscience in order to time exactly the 
shift from deficit to surplus, and for a will- 
ingness to submit to a strict fiscal and 
monetary discipline that is most unpalatable 
to addicts of the sure-fire political maxim 
of “spending and electing.” 

Addiction to spending prevailed, reinforced 
by repeated assertions that the economic 
cycle had been abolished. Accordingly, it 
was decided, first, that deficit financing need 
not be confined to recessions and, second, 
that tax reduction combined with deficits 
would keep the boom rolling. In short, the 
part of the prescription originally intended 
for recession conditions only was applied 
through years of phenomenal rise of gross 
national product. Warnings of inflation 
were disregarded or answered by the non 
sequitur that the United States had less in- 
flation than many other countries. Too 
many people believed that some inflation 
was good for business, for jobs, and for in- 
come. 


THREAT TO STABILITY 


Eventually, the consequences of the now 
fiscal policy could no longer be hidden un- 
der the rug. Inflation has progressed to the 
stage where it Is a serious threat to economic 
stability, and the apologists for the New Eco- 
nomics are saying that Government action 
to deal with it is too little and too late, 

In this they are correct. It is too late to 
undo all of the damage done by disregard of 
the basic fiscal fact that deficit financing is 
not a blessing but a necessary evil, to be used 
only under emergency conditions, never to 
be deliberately employed to manipulate the 
economy. The scorn heaped on the doctrine 
of budget balance and on personal thrift as 
part of an obsolete Puritan ethic has hatched 
a brood of fiscal chickens that are coming 
home to roost. The President has recently 
said that inflation is a pickpocket. Not too 
long ago it was extolled by many as an eco- 
nomic benefactor. Just when, in the official 
thinking, it crossed the line from benefactor 
to thief, is not pin-pointed. 

The fact is that inflation, in any degree 
and at any time, is picking someone's pock- 
et. The first victims are those living on 
fixed incomes, including the large and grow- 
ing number of persons whose sole means of 
support is a retirement pension from private 
or public sources. Cost of living escalator 
provisions in these retirement pension con- 
tracts would only compound the mischief, 
as it has in union wage contracts, for it 
would set the stamp of approval on inflation 
as an official policy. It would create a vicious 
spiral of income escalation and inflationary 
increase of the money supply to provide the 
larger income payments. 

The latest increase of the Federal mini- 
mum wage is an instance of the cross-pur- 
poses at which the Government often works. 
Employers’ costs will be increased and their 
prices must rise to cover them, but the Gov- 
ernment is trying to control Inflation by reg- 
ulating prices. Proponents of the increase 
stressed the additional demand ensuing from 
the higher wage, but the New Economists 
insist that excessive total demand is the 
cause Inflation. Those whose services are 
deemed to be not worth the higher wage will 
not be employed although they might be em- 
ployable at a lower figure, The policy could 
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increase welfare costs and, more seriously, 
eng greater unrest among those without 

OS. 

The minimum wage has always been sup- 
ported by organized labor, apparently with 
no thought to the fact that if Government 
has à clear legal power to set a wage floor 
it has equal power to set a ceiling. 
This is being done in Britain and if the offi- 
cial groping for infiation control measures 
becomes sufficiently desperate it is not be- 
yond possibility here, 

Failure to understand the effect of infia- 
tion on interest rates has led to official crit- 
icism of the current high level of these 
Tates. The two major areas of the capital 
Market in which the interest rate reflects 
the relation between demand and supply are 
those served by 1) the group of savings in- 
stitutions and 2) the commercial banks, The 
former are dependent for loanable funds on 
the savings deposited with them. The latter 
are dependent on the volume of reserves 
which they carry in the Federal Reserve 
Banks of their respective districts. Every 
Additional dollar of demand deposit created 
by loan or investment must be covered by a 

mding percentage increase of reserve. 

If the flow of savings declines, or if funds 
Previously saved and deposited are with- 
drawn, the lending capacity of savings insti- 
tutions is reduced. To counteract this trend 
interest rates are increased. Inflation cuts 
Into the ability of individuals to save, and 
the prospect of still more inflation induces 
a “flight from the currency,” which is in- 
tensified as the dollar loses more and more 
of its purchasing power. 

The volume of commercial bank reserves 
is controlled by the Federal Reserye board 
of governors, mainly through the operations 
of Its its open market committee. Since De- 
cember 1965, the board has been tightening 
the bank credit screws and higher bank rates 
are & means of rationing credit. Federal 
Reserve policy has been in the direction of 
inflation control, an appropriate action so 
Tar as concerns the private economy. Its ef- 
forts have been in large degree counter- 
acted by Federal fiscal policy, which has 
been to proceed with deficit financing re- 
gardless of signs of “overheating.” 

THE FEDERAL DEFICIT 


The chief villain in the play is excessive 
spending on a deficit basis. The 
Criticism of too little, too late, is directed at 
the Government's failure to take vigorous ac- 
tion months ago to increase taxes. Even 
Such action would have availed little unless 
&ccompanied by a sufficient curb on spend- 
ing to end the deficit. In view of the sup- 
Posed political advantage of continued large 
expenditure for such domestic programs as 
Great Society, anti-poverty, urban renewal, 
space exploration, education and others, 
there can be no assurance that the tax in- 
creases reportedly under consideration would 
Suffice to put out the inflation fire. 

The reckless disregard of prudent expendi- 
ture planning that the Congress has always 
displayed, and never more conspicuous 
than in recent years, warrants considerable 
doubt if any tax increase would be adequate. 
Prudent expenditure planning requires that 
the full long-range cost of every multiple- 
year Federal program, its effect on available 
Federal resources, and its importance in re- 
lation to other demands on these resources, 
be estimated and made public at inception. 
The Federal budget is full of fiscal time 
bombs in the form of projects launched with 
a small, seemingly harmless appropriation, 
but involving total future costs running into 
Many millions or billions. Thus there is a 
“built-in” threat that deficit financing and 
inflation may continue regardless of tax 
Policy, 

This danger is increaesd by the prospect 
of an escalation of the war's scope and cost, 
Predicted by some to occur after the Novem- 
ber election. If the official policy should 
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prove to be escalation rather than a program 
leading to termination, the failure to offset 
the enormous war cost by drastic reduction 
of domestic spending will make a mockery of 
inflation control. 

AN UNCERTAIN EFFECT 


Suspension of the 7% investment tax 
credit is the chief tax change currently be- 
fore Congress. Earlier, some excise tax re- 
ductions had been cancelled, and changes in 
some depreciation rules are under considera- 
tion. The investment tax credit is a gadget 
introduced when expansion of business capi- 
tal investment was said to need special 
stimulus. It was also designed to win the 
political support of businessmen. The de- 
vice never had a sound basis as a tax measure 
for its chief result has been to confer an ad- 
ditional tax benefit on many companies for 
doing something they intended to do any- 
way. A far sounder way to provide greater 
profit incentive for additional capital in- 
vestment would have been even more reduc- 
tion of the corporation tax rate than was 
made. This would have been a break for 
those companies whose resources or scope of 
operations did not warant a present increase 
of capital investment, as well as for the com- 
panies able and willing to finance capital 
expansion with or without the tax credit. 

Suspension of the credit is an anti-infla- 
tion weapon of uncertain value. Some capi- 
tal expenditure may be cancelled or post- 
poned during the period of suspension but 
the volume is not now predictable with cer- 
tainty. If and when the war is ended and 
an adequate degree of restraint is introduced 
in Federal spending—conditions essential to 
ending the suspension regardless of any 
present stipulation—the business communi- 
ty would be well advised to let the invest- 
ment credit die and concentrate on reduc- 
tion of the corporation income tax rate. 

Meantime, rumors persist that a program 
of tax increase will be announced after the 
election. Delay beyond this particular date 
suggests priority of political expediency 
over fiscal statesmanship. The explanation 
that up to now there has not been sufficient 
evidence of inflation to justify a broad tax 
increase does not square with the denuncia- 
tion of inflation by the President and other 
officials. When a thief is abroad in the land 
we should not wait until after an election to 
set about apprehending him. 

The mistake that was made in the tax re- 
vision of 1964 puts the Government under a 
substantial handicap in any effort to combat 
inflation. by tax increase. This mistake 
was in abandoning nearly all intent to retain 
consumption taxes as part of the Federal tax 
system. The reason given then was that an 
increase in total demand was necessary to 
keep the boom rolling, and elimination of 
excise taxes would enable the people to 
spend for goods and services the income 
accruing to them through this remission. 

This argument, never a sound one, now 
Works against the objective of inflation con- 
trol. The long series of deficits has led to an 
excessive increase of the money supply and 
thereby to an excessive increase of total de- 
mand, But the only taxes now available 
for reducing this demand are the corpora- 
tion and individual income taxes. If repeal 
of excises increased total demand, by the 
same theory restoration of excises would 
diminish it. The broader the excise tax the 
more would demand be reduced, 

Political odds are heavy against early 
restoration of excise taxes, although this 
may be possible later if the war cost becomes 
insupportable otherwise. This leaves, for 
the present, the income taxes. There are 
two ways of judging their effectiveness, de- 
pending on the purpose in mind. One is 
elimination of the deficit, the other is sup- 
pression of inflation by reducing demand, 

An increase of Federal revenues through 
higher taxes of any sort would reduce or 
eliminate the deficit if there were an efec- 
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level of tax rates, the growth of the economy 
will automatically increase tax revenue. But 
the built-in expansion of Federal spending 
under already enacted will as au- 
tomatically raise total ture. There 
is nothing in the present outlook to prevent 
Congress from introducing more of these 
fiscal time bombs, whether or not the Presi- 
dent approves. Without expenditure con- 
trol there can be no assurance that tax 
revenues can be increased to a level sufficient 
to end the inflation caused by deficit financ- 


ing. 

The political approach to inflation regards 
it as caused by excessive business and pri- 
vate spending. The series of Presidential in- 
terviews with state governors suggests that 
state and local spending is also held re- 
sponsible. The issue involves the effective. 
ness of the available tax increases to reduce 
total demand. 

The first impact of a higher corporation 
tax would be on dividends rather than re- 
tained 


off by a severe excess profits tax 
they would be available for capital expansion 
as profit prospects indicated. To whatever 
extent this should happen, demand for basic 
materials entering into plant and equipment 
would not be reduced. 

Limitation of business capital expansion 
is self-defeating for it deprives the market 
of the additional goods which, it produced, 
excessive money supply in relation to goods. 

Individual income tax increases would 
very likely be made in the rates on the mid- 
dle and upper bracket incomes. For political 
reasons the income tax benefits so recently 
conferred at the bottom of the income scale 
would not be reduced or removed until ex- 
tremely critical conditions had developed. 
The anti-inflation impact of the income tax 
rate changes readily available would not be 
great, for those most seriously affected do 
not now pour all of their income into the 
market for goods and services. The overall 
effect would be to reduce the ability of those 
with moderate to large incomes to save and 
thereby provide funds for mortgage and other 
investments, directly or through savings 
institutions. 

The criticism that the Government has 
done too little, too late, must be aimed first 
and foremost at its reliance on deficit financ. 
ing to support an excessive level of public 
spending. It should be aimed at the dis- 
regard for budget balance in a period of 
rapidly rising prosperity. And finally, it 
should be almed at the load- 
ing of the future with immense burdens and 
commitments for the sake of cheap, present 
political advantage. The Budget Bureau 
annually emphasizes the growing volume of 
obligatory expenditure over which it has no 
control. Too much cannot be done, too 
soon, to review, revise, and rescind large 
chunks of these built-in billions scheduled 
for future payment. 


Social Security Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JAMES M. HANLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. HANLEY, Mr. Speaker, judging 
from a colloquy on the floor of the Sen- 
ate on Friday of this past week, it is most 
unlikely that the other body has any in- 
terest in discussing amendments to title 
19 of the Social Security Act. I feel that 
this is unfortunate in view of the fact 
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that the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has a good bill reported and ready 
for consideration. 

To my way of thinking, the Congress 
is obliged to introduce into title 19 lan- 
guage to protect both the intent of the 
Congress and the resources of the U.S, 
Treasury. Title 19 provided for reorga- 
nizing and improving Federal-State med- 
ical assistance programs for the needy. 
Improvements in medical aid for the 
needy are good. There is not a man or 
woman here who does not believe that it 
is right and necessary to provide medi- 
cal assistance to those who are in need 
but are unable to help themselves. I do 
not think that the State of New York did 
a reasonable or responsible job of inter- 
preting the purpose of title 19. The 
Ways and Means Committee report on its 
amendments to title 19 says: 

Your committee never intended that Fed- 
erul matching under title 19 would be made 
in the case of a considerable portion of the 
adult working population of moderate in- 
come. 


I feel that New York’s eligibility stand- 
ards for free medical assistance are far 
too broad. Too many individuals and 
families are eligible who are really able 
to take care of themselves, and so I feel 
that it is necessary to protect and in- 
sulate the Federal Treasury from the full 
financial implications of the more liberal 
title 19 medical assistance programs. 
The States and the local governments 
have the responsibility to look after their 
own treasuries. 

I regret very much that we will not 
be given the opportunity to vote on sensi- 
ble and needed controls over title 19. The 
Ways and Means Committee bill would 
have removed Federal financial sharing 
for those individuals who should be able 
to take care of themselves, while at the 
same time preserving Federal support for 
those who are really needy; the blind, de- 
pendent children, the disabled, and the 
aged. I hope that we will be able to get 
into this question shortly after the 90th 
Congress convenes. 

New York's medical assistance pro- 
gram, known as medicaid, has aroused a 
storm of controversy, especially among 
citizens of moderate income whose State 
and local taxes would have to be raised to 
pay for the program. On October 13, 
1966 Dr. Ephraim J. Felderman, presi- 
dent of the Association of New York State 
Physicians and Dentists, spoke to the 
Syracuse Federation of Women’s Clubs 
about the medicaid program. At the very 
outset of the speech, Dr. Felderman made 
it very clear that the association sup- 
ported fully a responsible program in 
New York and in the Nation which offers 
publicly financed medical care for those 
who truly need it. Dr. Felderman’s main 
theme is shared by very many of his fel- 
low New Yorkers. We are opposed to 
medicaid because it is just too much. I 
believe that my colleagues should have 
the opportunity to read the text of Dr. 
Felderman’s speech, and so I include it 
at this points 
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New York Srare’s MEDICAID PLAN—THE Cost 
May Bu Monz THAN 88 

(Address by Ephraim J. Felderman, M.D. 

president, Association of New York State 

Physicians and Dentists, Inc., at the An- 

nual Institute of the Syracuse Federation 

of Women's Clubs) 

Mrs, Blackmer, members of the Syracuse 
Federation of Women's Clubs, guests—as a 
physician T am not always fortunate enough 
to be able to discuss medical care with civic 
minded members of the laity. Therefore I 
thank you for this 0; ty. 

At the outset, I will state the position of 
our Association on Medicaid. 

The position is relatively simple. 

We are for Medicaid. 

We are for a responsible program in our 
state and in the nation which offers publicly 
financed medical care for those who truly 
need it. 

And we are for such a program for very 
important reasons, 

In the first place we are human beings. 
And, to a very large sense, we are our 
brother's keepers when it comes to care of 
the needy. My colleagues and I have spent a 
considerable amount of time during our pro- 
fessional lives giving free medical care to the 
needy—and we have done it without ever 
receiving, or even considering, compensation. 

Too often, however, the needy have too 
much pride to come to us and, unfortunately, 
we cannot always learn about their predica- 
ments on our own. In such situations, these 
unfortunate people deny themselves the 
necessary care, preventative practices and 
procedures, both medical and dental, until 
it is too late. Too frequently their condition 
becomes irreversible. With such cases, no 
matter how great our efforts and energies, 
often they are to no avail. 

Medicaid can help avoid such tragedy. We 
see Medicaid as a way of eliminating the 
pride problem. With Medicaid, the indigent 
should be educated to look upon medical 
care as a right to which they are entitled. 
Then, it is likely that more of them will 
come to us when we can serve them to the 
best of our ability, which has always been 
our objective. 

The program enacted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment went a long way toward accomplish- 
ing this worthwhile objective for New York 
State. Indeed, it went a long way toward 
accomplishing it for the nation. 

Furthermore, we would like to encourage 
additional governmental participation in the 
field of medicine. We urge the government 
to look very carefully into other ways of im- 
proving the medical services avallable to the 
public. This is especially important in view 
of Medicaid, 

The things that count the most when 
someone is {ll are: the skill of the profes- 
sional man; the kind of team he has to 
support him while treating the patient; the 
equipment he has to work with, and the kind 
of environment in which the medical service 
is provided, 

So we think that Government should be 
prepared to invest more dollars—and we 
assure you they would be productive dol- 
lars—to educate greater numbers of our 
young to be physicians and dentists, to train 
more nurses and to improve the competence 
of para-medical personnel. We would like 
to see more federal and state funds ear- 
marked for these worthwhile causes. And a 
program such as this should be started now, 
if we expect Medicaid to be a truly effective 
program. After all, providing money to pay 
doctor bills can be a rather useless exercise 
if there are not enough doctors and support- 
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ing medical services—as well as sultable fa- 
cilities—available to provide the vital treat- 
ment and care the sick require, The city 
hospitals in New York are confronted with 
a desperate situation in attempting to ad- 
minister to welfare patients now. Just re- 
cently, after a visit to a city hospital, those 
instrumental in drafting and enacting the 
state Medicaid legislation expressed their 
shock. They too now realize there is little 
point in admitting patients for welfare med- 
ical care when not enough qualified doctors 
and trained nurses are available to attend 
to a patient’s basio needs. An investigation 
of this has been promised, 

Having listened to what I have said so far, 
you may wonder: Have we invited the right 
man? Does his Association have any reserva- 
tions about Medicaid? The answer is yes. 
We do have reservations about Medicaid! 
The Association of New York State Phy- 
siclans and Dentists is concerned—as are 
you—with the cost of medical service under 
the New York State Medicaid plan. We 
have many other concerns about the New 
York State Plan too. But to help you 
understand our concerns, I first must run 
through a short background on Medicaid. 

The Congress of the United States enacted 
Title XIX of the Social Security Act, popu- 
larly known as Medicaid, last year, This was 
an effort to help all states provide free medi- 
cal care to the indigent. Unfortunately, al- 
though the Congress had intended to cover 
only the truly indigent—the truly indigent 
are familles who have incomes in the $2,500 
to $4,000 annual range at maximum and 
who would be further pauperized by medi- 
cal costs—the legislation did not clearly de- 
fine this term, 

As a result of this lack of definition, the 
unrealistic New York State Medicaid plan was 
born, Why do I label this plan unrealistic? 

Allow me to ask: 

Does anyone here really believe that rough- 
ly half the state's population actually needs 
welfare medical care? 

Does anyone here think that practically 
every industrial worker in New York State 
needs Medicaid? 

Or, in your opinion, is the New York State 
Medicaid plan fair when two men earning 
the same salary, each with the same size fam- 
ily and each with the same responsibilities, 
may not both qualify for Medicaid? This can 
be the case under the state plan. That is, if 
ene man is thrifty and the other is not, the 
latter may benefit. The former may have 
saved $5,000 toward a down payment on 4 
home. He would be ineligible if this money 
were in a savings account. His coworkers, 
who lives up to his every dollar and doesn't 
save would be entitled to welfare medical 
assistance under the program. 

Furthermore, the plan does force roughly 
half the state's population, 8 million people, 
to accept welfare medical care—and 95 per- 
cent of the industrial workers In this state to 
go on welfare rolls under the plan. 

I might also add that, although It ls com- 
monly believed the New York plan covers 
only those with net incomes of $6,000 a year 
or less, upon reading the fine print one learns 
that this isn't exactly the case. A man with 
a wife and two children earning 620,000 4 
year—but whose income in a particular 
month is no more than $500—gets all of his 
medical bills paid too, This, for example, 
could be a lawyer whose income is $2,000 one 
month, who takes a vacation the next, re- 
ducing his income drastically during that 
time, and suffers an appendicitis attack while 
not at peak earning capacity. He would be - 
entitled to welfare medical care under the 
New York State plan, 
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These are some of the reasons why—while 
strongly favoring a responsible Medicaid pro- 
gram for the truly needy—we just as strongly 
oppose the poorly conceived New York State 
pian. 

When the New York State plan was an- 
nounced to the public it was dressed up with 
the following claim. Here I paraphrase the 
state: Because of the contribution by the 
Federal Government the state's own welfare 
costs—in spite of the tremendous increase in 
welfare medical care—will be reduced or re- 
main the same. End of paraphrase. This 
claim is not fact, The federal law very 
clearly makes the point that increased federal 
grants will not be forthcoming to any state 
if there are any reductions in the state or 
local welfare expenditures. 

And recently, evidence that the New York 
State plan will not reduce the state's own 
Welfare costs is beginning to be seen, Last 
month residents of Nassau County were told 
to expect a substantial increase in property 
taxes in 1967. The taxpayers of Nassau were 
told, while It is unfair“, homeowners must 
bear the burden of these taxes. Blame for 
the tax increase was placed directly on the 
mandated costs being forced upon the county 
by the state. The welfare budget in Nassau 
County, for example, is expected to climb 
from $39.2 million to $66.2 million to allow 
for additional benefits under the Medicaid 


rogram. 

In another part of the state, Erie, the 
Budget Director recently said Medicaid will 
have a major effect on the 1967 county budg- 
et. In 1966 the budget ran $109 million. 
Next year it looks as though it will increase 
another $15 million, And $11 million of that 
$15 million Is being sought by the welfare 
department. Of the @11 million the most 
significant portion is needed to support the 
hew jobs required for Medicaid as well as 
to pay the program's medical bills. 

And it is worth remembering that when 
New York estimated the total price of its 
Program to be $532,000,000, it figured that 
roughly half of this cost would be borne by 
the state. Now, it is clear that the New York 
Plan would at least cost something in the 
range of a billion and a half, or a minimum 
of $700,000,000 at the state and local levels. 

Turning from our own backyards to the 
federal level, let's take another look at dol- 
lars. New York State, as explained, said the 
cost of its plan would be $532,000,000. This 
figure grossly underestimated the cost of New 
York's Medicaid program. It was an esti- 
mate made when the program was submitted 
for approval to the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Our group, using 
figures obtained from reliable insurance 
Actuaries, said the cost would be $1.6 billion. 
Just recently the Congress verified that the 
New York State plan would be at least $1.4 
billion. 

Being realistic, we must recognize that 
every state must protect its own self-interest, 
Thus, if New York, the seventh richest state, 
receives enough money to provide welfare 
medical care to even those in the middle in- 
come brackets, rest assured every other state 
Will seek an equal proposition. This will 
result in a multi-billion-dollar classification 
for Medicaid overnight. The Federal Treas- 
ury is nourished by tax contributions from 
you and me—hy every citizen. And, for each 
billion dollars the Federal Government ap- 
Propriates, the cost to the average American 
household is between $15 and $20. Since, 
rightfully, the tax burden in this nation is 
Hot shared equally, each billion dollar in- 
Crease in federal expenditure becomes very 
meaningful to the above-average taxpayer. 
Tt can put the above-average taxpaying group 
in hock another forty, sixty, or more dollars 
each year. To many of us this is the equiv- 
alent of one week’s food budget for a month's 
Gasoline bill. 

So I repeat for you the very same words I 
used with the Members of the Congressional 
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tax-writing and appropriations committee, 
quote: 

“We are physicians and dentists who prac- 
tice in New York State. Therefore it is 
natural that our principal concern is to pro- 
tect the quality of health care for every 
man, woman and child here. . We are also 
taxpayers. As such we are concerned with 
any action which is bound to dratsically in- 
crease Government's obligation for reimburs- 
able coverage beyond the scope envisioned 
by Congress in enacting Title XIX of the 
Social Security Act.” Unquote. 

I would like at this time to turn to other 
concerns with the New York State Medicaid 
plan felt by the practicing physicians and 
dentists throughout this state. 

Our group organized to oppose the present 
state version of the Medicaid program be- 
cause, we declared, “it eventually will result 
in the deterioration of quality health care.” 

Are we really that dedicated a group? Is 
this really our principal concern? We know 
there are cynics who ask whether the group 
merely is posturing. That is, adopting a 
“posture” to gain public support. The pos- 
ture in this case would be to convince the 
public we are just worried about them, while 
the true objective might be to defeat Medic- 
aid because some doctors fear it is a giant 
step in the direction of socialized medicine, 

In answer to these cynics, the Association 
of New York State Physicians and Dentists 
feels it can demonstrate that the state's 
Medicaid plan, if allowed, would be certain 
to erode high standards of medical care, 
And any doctor worth his practice had better 
be terribly concerned about this. We are 
concerned because we know what we are 
talking about! 

We are concerned that if the New York 
plan—that is, the law and regulations—are 
approved, the strain on medical facilities— 
some of which already are extremely poor and 
inadequate—and services will become great- 
er than it is today. Ergo, the quality of medi- 
cal care throughout the state, like a house of 
cards, will come tumbling down. What kind 
of medical service can one expect—I ask 
you—when, for example, in certain counties 
three out of four families qualify for free 
medical assistance under the program? Or, 
is the New York City situation corrected by 
adding middle income families to the already 
swollen welfare medical rolls? 

There is another and, in some ways, more 
frightening aspect to this situation. 

One phase of it deals with Juniors and 
seniors in high school. What about people 
at this level of education who were planning 
to become doctors sometime in the future? 
If the New York State plan goes through, 
how many of them will re-chart their future? 

‘Then, there is another group, those already 
in pre-medical and medical school. Most 
likely they are too deeply committed to 
change the entire course of their lives. But, 
will New York appeal to them as the state in 
which to set up practice? 

The Association's fears about these groups 
are many. 

At a time when the demand for physicians 
and dentists is growing, we wonder whether 
the high school source of supply won't be 
discouraged from entering the field. We are 
apprehensive that many who are 
their education to become doctors will de- 
cide it is wise to set up practice in any state 
but New York. We believe there is a chance 
that an inordinate number of those who do 
decide to settle in New York will seek the 
security of becoming doctors for industrial 
firms, teaching or devoting themselves fully 
to research rather than the care of patients. 
In view of this, we see merit to the ques- 
tion—what's the sense of promising more 
medical treatment to the people if there are 
going to be proportionately fewer and fewer 
doctors around to administer it? 

In conclusion, I will say to you that the 
New York State Medicaid program is one that 
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could cost you dearly in many ways. To 
avoid this our group has two basic objectives. 

First, we want to see the New York State 
plan modified by action either of HEW, the 
Congress or the State Government volun- 
tarily. 

Second, we feel we must take all steps pos- 
sible to keep the public and its elected and 
appointed representatives informed about the 
value of the quality medical service offered 
today and the importance of preserving it. 

In summary: 

We favor Medicaid for those who truly 
need it. 

Wo favor additional government participa- 
tion in tae field of medicine to help provide 
more skilled professionals, better para-medi- 
cal teams, more equipment and better fa- 
cilities. > 

We are against: 

The New York State medical plan because 
it would: 

Result in a drastic reduction of the quality 
of medical service available to the public, 
and 

Uselessly increase local, state and federal 
taxes. n 

Thank you. 


Charles H. Percy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include the follow- 
ing editorial from the October 14, 1966, 
issue of the Washington Evening Star; 

PROFILE IN COURAGE 


Charles H, Percy has emgered from the 
deep shadow of personal tragedy to resume 
his Senate campaign in Illinois. His re- 
entry into the glare of publicity that lights 
the political trail was conducted with the 
same sense of personal propriety and public 
decorum that have been the hallmark of his 
meteoric rise in business and in state politics. 

Percy has long been known to the nation’s 
business community as a brilliant, progres- 
sive executive, who rose to the presidency of 
the Bell and Howell Camera Company at the 
age of 20. He became known to the voters 
of the state in 1964 as the 45-year-old politi- 
cal rookie who accomplished the minor 
miracle of missing the governorship by a hair 
while Barry Goldwater and most other Re- 
publican office-seekers were being burried, 
Now he is known to the nation as a man 
strong enough to bear up under the worst 
shocks that life can deliver and brave 
enough, after his time of mourning, to get on 
with the tasks he has set for himself. 

Percy’s opponent, Senator Paul. DOUGLAS, 
quite properly suspended his campaign dur- 
ing Percy's three-week period of seclusion 
following the brutal and still unsolved 
murder of his 19-year-old daughter, Now, 
with less than four weeks to go to election 
day, the battle has been joined again. 

If Percy should defeat the 74-year-old 
Senate veteran, there are those who will say 
that it happened because of public sympathy 
for a bereaved father. That would be a mis- 
reading of the situation. 

Valerie Percy's death will, of course, not 
be forgotten by the voters of Illinois. But 
the tragedy itself will not effect the outcome 
of the election. To whatever extent the 
electorate Is influenced, it will be because of 
Charles Percy’s dignity and courage. And 
those qualities were always his. They were 
highlighted not created—by the tragedy. , 
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American Institute for Free Labor 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I am including a timely and informa- 
tive article by Eugene H. Methvin, which 
has appeared in the October issue of 
the Reader’s Digest under the title 
“Labor's New Weapon for Democracy,” 
This article describes the outstanding job 
being done by the American Institute for 
Free Labor Development in helping Latin 
American labor leaders to build their 
unions into powerful tools for economic 
growth and political reform, I am in- 
serting it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
because I think its importance merits the 
widest possible dissemination. 

The article follows: 

Lanon's New WEAPON FOR DEMOCRACY 
(By Eugene H. Methvin) 


While he was attending an International 
Labor Union convention in Peru in 1958, 
Joseph A. Beirne, president of the Communi- 
cations Workers of America (CWA), was ap- 
palled by the abject poverty he saw every- 
where. After watching a six-year-old child 
hungrily devour a fistful of roots he had just 
snatched from a grazing ama, Beirne re- 
solved to do something about it. Winging 
homeward over the Andes he asked himself, 
“What can American unions do to help?” 

It was clear to Joe Beirne that most of 
Latin America’s 14 million organized workers 
needed help—collective bargaining was un- 
known in many industries; working condi- 
tions were set by parliaments, and unions 
traditionally sought their raises by rioting 
and creating widespread chaos at great cost 
to general living standards. There were few 
trained, full-time union organizers, and 
democratic grievance procedures, the back- 
bone of U.S, unionism, were virtually un- 
known. “The least we can do is help these 
people share the benefits of our own ex- 
perience,” Beirne decided, 

From this resolve has grown the American 
Institute for Free Labor Development, an 
AFL-CIO worker-to-worker educational ef- 
fort which today, although only four years 
old, is promoting democratic union methods, 
economic growth and political reform 
throughout Latin America, With head- 
quarters in Washington, AIFLD presently 
Operates a full-time training school in Vir- 
ginia, plus 11 trade-union education cen- 
ters in Latin capitals serving 19 countries. 
More than 49,000 Latin union members have 
attended the field programs, and 500 of the 
most outstanding graduates have taken the 
three-month advanced course in the United 
States, AIFLD has helped Latin unionists to 
build housing codperatives, and to start 
credit unions, worker banks, consumer and 
producer codperatives, medical clinics, a vo- 
cational school, and rural leadership and de- 
velopment programs. 

APPROACH TO BIG BUSINESS 

Joe Beirne launched his program on an 
experimental basis in the 8 ot 1959 
by bringing 19 leaders of Latin unions afili- 
ated with the Postal, Telegraph and Tele- 
phone International trade-union secretartate 
to the CWA education center at Front Royal, 
Va., for a three-month study conference. 
Here they were exposed to U.S, trade-union 
techniques; then they were sent back to their 
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own countries for nine months of full-time 
union service, supported by the CWA. The 
results in more collective-bargaining con- 
tracts, better wages and more dues-paying 
members were so impressive that the AFI 
CIO in 1960 gave Beirne $20,000 to plan a new 
training institute for the labor-education 
needs of all Latin unions. 

From the start, one of the most important 
things AIFLD had to teach its students was 
how to compete successfully against com- 
munist professionals trained behind the Iron 
Curtain in “class struggle” dogma and hate- 
propaganda techniques. One lesson, Beirne 
believed, would be a solid demonstration of 
democratic labor-management. coöperation. 
Couldn't American business be persuaded to 
join in sponsoring the new institution? 
Some unionists objected: “The communists 
will only accuse us of being ‘running dogs 
for the imperialists.” But AFL-CIO presi- 
dent George Meany thought Beirne's idea 
had merit; so he and Beirne flew to New York 
to lay the case before a number of U.S. com- 
panies operating in Latin America. 

“Management has as much interest in free 
unions as we have,“ they urged. “When 
Henry Ford offered the $5-a-day wage, he 
was accused of treason. Instead, he un- 
leashed buying power that revolutionized 
American capitalism. We want you to help 
us export this mass-marketing revolution 
through militant but democratic trade- 
unionism,” 

So persuasive were they that today W. R. 
Grace & Co., the Anaconda Co., Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways, International Telephone 
& Telegraph Corp. and 58 other business 
concerns contribute to the AIFLD budget. 
President Kennedy sealed the symbolic part- 
nership by ordering further help from for- 
eign-aid funds, 

PLAYING ROLES 


Classes started in 1962 with 40 students, 
a four-man faculty and a few tables and 
chairs in a former store a few blocks from 
AFL-CIO headquarters in Washington. 
From the start, the AIFLD drilled its stu- 
dents far beyond mere texbook study. I sat 
through several “roll-play” sessions with 
William C. Doherty, Jr., the get-things-done 
Irishman who now directs the AIFLD. Our 
students act out problem situations so they'll 
be ready to handle real union problems when 
they go home,” Doherty told me, 

I watched a Peruvian campesino explain 
to an “obstinate londowner” how profit shar- 
ing would give his workers greater interest 
in increased productivity. I heard a young 
Jamaican dockworker present to “company 
negotiators” the case for an employe-run 
credit union. Another session rehearsed a 
meeting of auto workers wherein “Red in- 
filtrators” were trying to divert matters to po- 
litical ends. "You are a suppet of Yankee 
imperialists trained in Washington!” shouted 
planted hecklers at Juan, the Argentine 
chairman. “American workers are the high- 
est paid in the world under the free enter- 
prise system of class cooperation,” Juan shot 
back. “And what did you communists learn 
in Cuba? How to reduce living standards by 
15 percent in five years? How to destroy free 
unions and replace them with government 
bosses and forced labor? Is that how you 
plan to ‘emancipate the working class’? If 
that’s the best you have to offer us, take 
your doctrines back to Moscow—or is it Pe- 
king you're taking orders from this week?” 

The students not only learn about free 
unionism in classrooms; they see it In prac- 
tice. Educational director Sam Haddad ar- 
ranges regular fleld trips. On one he took 
them to a factory in his old Pennsylvania 
territory where members of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union were pack- 
aging shirts. Each woman pressed and folded 
so rapidly that the Latin visitors were 
amazed. “This must be a sweatshop!” they 
exclaimed. “Why doesn’t the union pro- 
test?” 
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“Because,” said Haddad, “the women get a 
good basic salary but they also get a piece- 
work bonus and a share of the company's 
profits at the end of the year. So the more 
they produce, the more they earn.” 

A TRIP WITH JUSTO 

To see how the AIFLD spreads trade-union 
education to the remotest corners of the 
hemisphere, come with Justo Canaviri, a 32- 
year-old Urho Indian in Bolivia and a grad- 
uate of the AIFLD resident course in La Paz. 
Justo leads a four-man team into an isolated 
village 14,000 feet up on the high, windswept 
Altiplano. Every day for a week, they gather 
30 farm workers—members of the local farm- 
ers’ organization— into a semicircle on the 
mountainside to demonstrate simple book- 
keeping and explain democratic union prac- 
tices and free elections. “Your leaders are 
your servants,” Justo emphasizes—a principle 
new to these feudal tribesmen. “You elect 
them to serve your needs and, if you don't 
like what they do, you can elect new leaders. 
They are your spokesmen, but not your 
bosses.” 


Then, selecting peasant-students to play 
the roles of chairmen and officers, they work 
through a parliamentary session on their vil- 
lage's farm economy—berries, potatoes, grain, 
Hamas and alpacas, These villagers have 
been carrying their crops by packhorse down 
the mountain to a middleman with a truck, 
who pays two dollars a bag, trucks the crop 
60 miles, sells it for $4.50 a bag and pockets 
a profit greater than the campesinos get for 
growing, picking and packing. Justo shows 
them how they can create a marketing co- 
operative, increase their bargining power and 
more than double their income. 

After a week Justo's team moves on to 
another area, lecturing in the native Aymara 
and Quechua dialects. Through field train- 
ing courses like these, AIFLD has reached 
49,000 workers in factories and on farms of 
Latin America since January 1963. 

For another union breakthrough, come to 
Paysandu, Uruguay's second industrial city, 
where Angel Ruiz Barreta, 27, presides over a 
100-man bakery-workers local. For many 
years Paysandú bakeries refused to pay 
union wages. After learning about codpera- 
tive principles in the AIFLD Montevideo cen- 
ter, Angel decided to start a worker-owned 
producers’ cobperative. He and five other 
bakers each put up $25 and began baking 
bread. Today their co-op owns three baker- 
ies and three trucks, employs 25 bakers, has 
paid off a $10,000 loan and produces the best 
bread bargain in town. 

SPREADING “PEOPLE'S CAPITALISM” 

Equally impressive is the way AIFLD is 
reaching Latins through such pioneering ef- 
forts as worker banks. Says Doherty, “We 
Americans enjoy such widespread savings 
and credit institutions that we can't imagine 
what credit means to a Latin worker. He 
does not dare enter a bank. The great mar- 
ble buildings and brass doors frighten him. 
Nor would he be likely to get a loan if he 
could summon the courage to ask. So he 
borrows from the factory loan shark who 
stands at the plant gate on Monday, ad- 
vances $5 and gets $10 back on Friday.” 

To smash this vicious racket, AIFLD grad- 
uates and social-projects experts in July 1964 
created a union alliance in Lima, Peru, to 
form a savings-and-loan association model- 
ed after ones in the United States. Lima 
workers, knowing their own union leaders 
were on the board of directors, took their 
meager savings from socks, matresses and 
tin cans and deposited them in the bank. 
Today more than 300 families live in homes 
financed by the association, and more new 
homes are on the way. The association em- 
ploys engineers who help borrowers build 
better houses for less money. AIFLD is now 
organizing or considering worker banks in 
Colombia, Venezuela, Argentina and Nicara- 
gua. 
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BATTLING THE REDS 

To win time for its reforms to work, 
AIFLD graduates in some countries must 
wage daily battles against trained commu- 
nists, In 1963, for instance, Reds were gain- 
ing control of many of Brazil's strategic 
unions, Alarmed by the trend, Romulo 
Marinho, secretary of the Brazilian labor fed- 
eration, went to Washington to study at the 
AIFLD school, then set up courses through- 
out Brazil for his own Telegraph Workers 
Union. Constantly, he taught what Red 
totalitarianism means, how communists in- 
filtrate and control unions, and what must 
be done to stop them. After every class he 
quietly warned key workers of coming trouble 
and urged them to keep communications go- 
ing no matter what happened. 

Then, in April 1964, middle class and labor 
groups, backed by democratic army leaders, 
moved to oust fellow-traveling President João 
Goulart. The communists, confident of their 
iron grip, called a general strike, with empha- 
sis upon communications workers. But to 
their dismay, the wires kept humming, and 
the army was able to coordinate troop move- 
ments that ended the showdown bloodlessly. 
The new military regime promptly appointed 
four AIFLD graduates to clean out the Red- 
dominated unions and restore democratic 
processes. Today, with the military rulers 
clinging to their authoritarian powers, the 
AIFLD-trained leaders have broken with 
them and are seeking a return to democracy. 

What is the future of unionism in Latin 
America? "The thousands of little skirm- 
ishes that don’t get in the newspapers will 
decide this issue," says AFL-CIO President 
Meany. “U.S, unions know that dictator- 
ships of whatever stripe must control the 
means of production. This means labor 
loses its freedom first. That’s why we're 
proud, through the AIFLD, to fight beside our 
Latin American brothers wherever they 
Struggle to defeat tyranny and build better 
lives for themselves.” 

Says Samuel F. Pryor, Jr., retired vice 
president of Pan American World Airways, 
“Never before have labor, business and gov- 
ernment joined together to advance the cause 
of organized labor. The results have been 
beyond all expectations,” 


See “The Country That Saved Itself," The 
Reader's Digest, November 64. 


Farmers’ Worst 5 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, Frank Le- 
Roux, General Sales Manager of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Foreign 
Agriculture Service has resigned, effec- 
tive September 30, 1966. Mr. LeRoux had 
Served in this capacity from February 
1961, to the date of his resignation, and 
he came to the Department with 30 years’ 
experience as a farmer, businessman, and 
Civic leader. Mr. LeRoux describes 1961 
through 1965 as the farmers’ worst 5 
years. He strongly indicates that 1961 
through 1965 was the worst 5-year pe- 
riod for the American farmer in the his- 
tory of modern American agriculture, as 
gas to other administrative pe- 

ods, 

At the time of his resignation, he re- 
leased a booklet entitled “The Farmers’ 
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Worst 5 Years,” and on the back page 
thereof he summarizes the farmers’ 
plight, as follows: 

Lowest Share of Gross National Product. 

Lowest Return on Gross Sales, 

Lowest Return on Total Capital Invest- 
ment. 

Lowest Return on Capital Investment Per 


Lowest Share of the Consumer Dollar. 

Lowest Share of the Food Dollar. 

Lowest Level of Parity of Income. 

Lowest Return for Farmers vs. Government 
Salaries. 

Lowest Return for Farming vs. Other Ma- 
jor Businesses. 

Lowest Performance on Campaign Prom- 
ises. 
Campaign Promises of Full Parity of In- 
come is a Fair Goal and Should be Fulfilled. 


This administration talks a lot about 
parity of income but does little to ac- 
complish it. I would suggest a careful 
reading of Mr. LeRoux’s booklet if there 
is any doubt. 

It seems apparent that this adminis- 
tration has made the American farmer 
the “fall guy” for inflation and higher 
consumer prices. It is refreshing that 
Mr. LeRoux, a Democrat, and a member 
of Secretary of Agriculture Orville Free- 
man’s inner circle, had the courage to 
resign his $25,040-per-year job, and even 
more important was his willingness to 
expose the antifarmer policies of this 
administration. 


Removing Arbitrary Limitations Upon 
Attorneys’ Fees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, legislation 
frequently comes before the Congress 
that attracts relatively little attention, 
yet it is vitally important in removing 
major inequities and outdated restric- 
tions in certain areas. Such a bill is 
S. 1522, which would remove arbitrary 
limitations on attorneys’ fees for services 
rendered before certain administrative 
agencies of the United States. 

This bill passed the Senate on June 13, 
1966. It is still in the House Committee 
on the Judiciary. At this point, further 
action by the House is not very likely, 
but I hope the Congress will give it quick 
and favorable consideration next year. 

When this bill was introduced in the 
Senate, the point was made that existing 
statutory and agency limitations on at- 
torneys' fees were a direct outgrowth of 
the depression years. The maximum 
amount of fee now allowable reflects the 
general attitude of 30 years ago. 

This bill repeals all existing statutory 
and agency limitations on attorneys’ fees. 
It would permit lawyers to enter into 
contracts with their clients, subject only 
to subsequent review by an administra- 
tive agency of the United States, to de- 
termine if the fee charged is excessive. 

e S. 1522, as amended, 
wW 4 
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Abolish fixed-dollar amount, maxi- 
mum percentage of award and ad- 
ministrative discretion types of limita- 
tion on attorneys’ fees in administrative 
proceedings. 

Allow attorneys’ fees for services ren- 
dered in administrative proceedings to 
be set initially in the course of normal 
attorney-client relationsips. 

Allow agencies in their discretion to 
establish procedures for the disclosure of 
attorneys’ fees in those cases where exist- 
ing arbitrary limitations will be abol- 
ished, 

Enable agencies in such cases to chal- 
lenge any attorneys’ fees on grounds of 
its excessiveness and to petition an ap- 
propriate Federal district court, if agree- 
ment on a proper fee within a reasonable 
time is not reached. 

Leave unchanged the fee situation in 
administrative proceedings unaffected by 
the abolition of arbitrary limitations on 
attorneys’ fees. 

The work of the attorney, like that of 
the other professions, grows increasingly 
more difficult and complex. This reflects 
the rapidly changing society in which we 
live. This complexity is especially the 
case when an attorney’s work on behalf 
of a client must take him before Federal 
administrative agencies. The prolifera- 
tion of agencies and the mushrooming of 
statutes, regulations and interpretations 
makes proper representation of a client 
more difficult than ever before and there 
is no indication it will become any easier. 

Passage of this legislation will not only 
restore the proper attorney-client rela- 
tionship but it will also be a major step 
towards adequate compensation for the 
large amount of work and preparation 
required to handle cases of this type. 


Up Goes Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Daily News on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 13, commented in a very penetrat- 
ing fashion on the President’s social 
security speech and its relationship to 
inflation. They make the effective point 
that it is the inflation caused by the 
Johnson administration that has obvi- 
ously motivated his preelection social 
security promise. 

The editorial follows: 

Ur GOES SOCIAL SECURITY 

Rising prices that spell inflation obviously 
hit hardest the people with fixed incomes. 
To a large degree that means the elderly and 
the disabled, living on Social Security or 
pensions geared to former years when the 
doliar bought more. 

There is a strong basis, therefore, for 
periodic reappraisal of Social Security to 
measure what it is supposed to do against 
what it actually is doing. The increasing 
pace of inflation in the last year means that 
pensioners are feeling the pinch and will feel 
it worse unless the inflationary trend is some- 
how slowed or stopped. 3 
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Yet the announcement by President John- 
son that he will ask Congress to increase and 
broaden Social Security next year is disturb- 
ing on a least two counts: It seems to con- 
cede the inevitability of still further deterio- 
ration of the dollar through inflation; and 
it invokes Social Security as a political lever 
for maximum effect on the upcoming elec- 
tions. 

Politicking with Social Security is an old 
story, to be sure. By no coincidence, the 
benefits usually go up just before a presi- 
dential election. But this time the President 
is clearly trying to stretch the political bene- 
fit to cover the off-year elections as well. 

With a promise of what Congress may do 
next year—if he can persuade the congress- 
men to do it—the President obviously hopes 
to minimize Republican gains in November 
on the cost-of-living issue. It is worth not- 
ing, too, that if the Social Security benefits 
are increased, that increase would handily 
arrive in time to be a factor in the election of 
1968, 

The greater concern, however, is the re- 
newed emphasis on weifare spending that 
will not merely keep pace with inflation, but 
provide new momentum for the spiral. Mr. 
Johnson recommends an increase averaging 
10 per cent in Social Security payments, and 
also the extension of medicare to the disabled 
under age 65. 

Thus, while the cost of the war in Viet Nam 
continues to rise, doemstic welfare spending 
will also escalate, Only this week the cost of 
the war was estimated to be running at a rate 
of $25 billion a year and more troops and 
planes are pouring into Viet Nam with no end 
in sight. Yet the administration not only 
refuses to defer domestic spending plans but 
advances new ideas for additional spending. 

Promises to take care of those on Social 
Security hardly cover the situation. All of 
us, on pension or not, need protection from 
inflation. And we're not getting it. 


Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
almost no other single issue is of deeper 
concern of affects more people than 
social security benefits. Therefore, I ask 
that the following editorials, dated Oc- 
tober 14, 1966, from the State Journal, 
Lansing, Mich., and the Jackson Citi- 
zen Patriot, Jackson, Mich., be included 
in the Recorp in order that my col- 
leagues may share in the reaction in our 
area to the President's proposal to in- 
crease social security benefits. 
[From the Lansing (Mich.) State Journal, 
Oct. 14, 1966] 
Fouse REPUBLICANS STEAL MARCH on LB. J. 
No one had to be a master politician of 
President Johnson's caliber to recognize the 
potential political value of dangling pros- 
pects of increased Social Security benefits 


before the voters shortly before the congres- 
sional elections. 

It’s an old gambit and partly because of it 
the maximum costs, both to employes and 

employers, are nine time as great as they 
were when the system went into effect nearly 
30 years ago. 

On Wednesday, less than a month before 
the Nov. 8 balloting, Johnson called for con- 
gressional action next year to increase Social 
Security benefits an average 10 per cent, 
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averaging $7.50 a month for each pensioner. 

He suggested a minimum monthly check 
of $100—compared with the present 644— 
for anyone with 25 years of coverage. 

Republicans in the House of Representa- 
tives were not caught off guard. Even as the 
President was speaking at a Social Security 
awards ceremony in Baltimore, they adopted 
a resolution calling for immediate action on 
the proposals, instead of waiting until next 
year. 

The G.O.P. resolution commended Johnson 
for his proposals but called them “belated 
action” to offset the effects of increased liv- 
ing costs on the pensions of retired persons, 

Rep. Jonn W. BYRNES, R-Wis., senior mi- 
nority member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, said statistics show a gap“ of 7 per 
cent between retirees’ income and the in- 
crease in the cost of living. 

Rep, MELVIN Lamp of Wisconsin, chairman 
of the Republican conference, commented 
that “it took the closeness of the election for 
our views to penetrate the White House.” 

The situation to which both Johnson and 
the House Republicans have called attention 
is too serious to be made a political football 
by either the President or members of either 
party in Congress. 

The increases Johnson proposes would total 
at least $2.2 billion a year and the money has 
to come from somewhere. Social Security 
rates for both employes and employers are 
now 42 per cent on the first $6,600 of em- 
ploye earnings or $277 a year, and are sched- 
uled to rise to 4.4 per cent in 1967. 

By seizing the initiative from Johnson and 
calling for action before Congress adjourns, 
the Republicans have spiked a presidential 
attempt to use the issue as an effective argu- 
ment for the election of Democratic con- 
gressmen. By the same token, the Republi- 
cans can point out that they favor earlier 
action to increase Social Security benefits 
than Johnson. 

The support of the Republicans in the 
House for liberalization of benefits seems to 
brighten prospects for action much sooner 
than contemplated in Johnson's timetable. 
[Prom the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot, 

Oct. 14, 1966] 


TRAGEDY or BOCIAL SECURITY 


There is no question about the need for 
revamping the Social Security system, When 
it came into being in the 1930s it offered 
much hope and promise to all Americans who 
worked for a living and who dreaded the day 
when the paychecks would quit coming in. 
Speaker McCormack to the contrary, Social 
Security was supported by both parties 
in fact, it was proposed by President Herbert 
Hoover. 

The theory was simple and good. Men and 
women would pay into the system during 
their working lives. When they reached 
the magic age of 65 they could draw a pen- 
sion large enough to live on in dignity. In 
order to enjoy these benefits, they were re- 
quired to stay out of the labor market. 
This was done by limiting the amount they 
could earn and still draw Social Security. 

The effects of inflation, the higher cost 
of housing and so on have had the effect of 
reducing the individual or the couple living 
solely on Social Security benefits to a stage 
of pauperism. 

The benefits have been raised from time 
to time, but haven't kept up with inflation. 
Private pension plans supplement retire- 
ment income for many, but hundreds of 
thousands do not have these benefits. 

Many citizens who laid by a little money 
to make life easier in their retirement years 
find that these savings, too, have been whit- 
tled away by inflation. 

In the midst of what is hailed as the great- 
est prosperity the nation has ever known 
we have millions of aged persons who are liy- 
ing below the poverty level. And between 
the ages of 65 and 72 they can earn only 
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modest amounts without losing their Social 
Security benefits. Any effort they might 
make to take care of themselves brings a 
penalty. 

Any move to bring the benefits up to a 
decent level will be frightfully expensive. 
The effects of inflation will be felt, not only 
by those on Social Security pensions, but 
by the workers who have to pay the bill for 
them, and for Medicare and Medicaid, 

The situation will get no better until 
means are found to control the inflation 
which has the effect of robbing all who live 
on fixed incomes and have no chance to off- 
set the ravages of inflation by bargaining for | 
better prices for their services, 

Thus whatever is done to improve the 
benefits may be regarded as essential be- 
cause it will serve to. ease the problems of 
those who thought they had paid for com- 
fort in their retirement years. 

However unless inflation can be controlled, 
any relief given this year or next will be only 
temporary. 


“Francis Scott Key” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
after a night of bombardment by the 
British during the War of 1812, the flag 
atop Fort McHenry was still there. The 
sight of the American Stars and Stripes 
as dawn broke on September 14, 1814, 
moved Francis Scott Key, who was born 
in Terra Rubra, now a part of Carroll 
County in my congressional district, to 
write the words of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.“ 

In 1931 this hymn to the Nation's flag 
became the national anthem. On the re- 
cent completion of the first sea trials of 
the 39th Polaris submarine, the U.SS. 
Francis Scott Key, Adm. H. G. Rickover 
wrote from sea in the North Atlantic to 
the editor of the Baltimore Sun, com- 
memorating the author of the national 
anthem and the man for whom the new 
ship was named. I bring Admiral Rick- 
over's letter to the attention of the Na- 
tion, that he and Francis Scott Key have 
both served so well, for his words are 
stirring tribute to the man who captured 
the American spirit in “The Star- 
Spangled Banner”: 

Francis Scorr Key: A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 

Sir: We have just successfully completed 
the first sea trials of our thirty-ninth Polaris 
nuclear submarine. The USS Francis Scott 
Key was built by the Electric Boat Division 
of the General Dynamics Corporation, Gro- 
ton, Conn, We also have in operation 24 
attack type nuclear submarines, making a 
total of 63. 

This ship honors the memory of the author 
of our national anthem. An only son, 
Francis Scott Key (1779-1843) was born on 
Terra Rubra in what was then Frederick 
county, Maryland, the plantation owned since 
1750 by the Keys, a wealthy famlly of cava- 
lier ancestry. Great-grandfather Philip Key, 
who had been a well-to-do lawyer in 
came to this country in 1726, having ob- 
tained from Lord Baltimore the grant of a 
large tract of land (about 3,000 acres) beau- 
tifully situated along the Wicomico. Suc- 
ceeding generations followed his example of 
successfully combining management of a 
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large plantation with public service and the 
practice of law. 

His grandson, John Ross Key, father of 
Francis, served as justice of the peace and 
associate district judge. Twenty-one when 
the Revolutionary War began, he enlisted at 
once, In answer to a call for expert riflemen 
to join the Army at Boston, he led a detach- 
ment of frontier fighters from Frederick to 
Boston In record time—520 miles in 22 days. 
These were the first soldiers from the South 
to reach New England, the first of the famous 
“Maryland line.“ With their mountain 
rifles, tomahawks, leather hunting shirts and 
moccasins, Boston found them a strange but 
reassuring sight. 

Taking occasional leave to look after his 
plantation, John Ross stayed in the Army 
until victory was won. He fought with La- 
fayette at the siege of Yorktown and was a 
friend of George Washington, who visited 
Terra Rubra when Francis Scott was a boy of 
12. Years later, when he was a successful 
lawyer, Francis never accepted a fee from the 
old soldiers who had fought with his father. 
They were his childhood heroes. 

In the family tradition which he himself 
continued with his own 12 children, Francis 
Scott Key was tutored by his parents. He 
entered St. John's College at 14. After grad- 
uation he read law in the office of Judge 
Chase of the General Court in Annapolis, 
and at 22 was established in practice with 

B. Taney, a fellow law clerk, lifelong 
friend and future brother-in-law who be- 
came Chief Justice of the Supreme Court in 
1836. Key settled in Georgetown in 1802 and 
became one of the leaders of the Maryland 
bar. 

Men of his background and competence in 
the law customarily entered politics, but 
Francis had no taste for the rough-and- 
tumble of political life. Within his own 
circle of family and friends he constantly ex- 
perienced the disruptive power of political 
controversy. His father and favorite uncle 
took opposite sides in the Revolutionary War, 
his two best friends—Randolph, of Roanoke, 
and Roger Taney—were his political oppo- 
nents. He had witnessed the attack in Balti- 
more on the headquarters of a Federalist 
paper and the murder by an angry mob of 
one of his law clients who had contributed to 
the paper. Francis shared with the Founding 
Pathers and many of the leading men of his 
own generation a fear of political parties. 
People then took their party allegiance as 
seriously as in an earlier age they had taken 
their religion, reacting violently against 
those who differed with them. As yet, the 
unity of the nation was so fragile that fac- 
tional disputes often brought threats of 
secession. Key did, however, get somewhat 
involved in politics in the Jacksonian era. 
He campeigned for Jackson whom he ad- 
mired greatly, and accepted under him the 
post of District Attorney of the District of 
Columbia, In 1833, he undertook for the 
President an important peacemaking mis- 
sion. Alabama was threatening to secede 
over a controversy with the Federal Govern- 
ment involving the Creek Indians. This mis- 
sion he completed with skill and dispatch. 

Though he shunned political office, Francis 
had a strong sense of civic responsibility. He 
devoted much time, effort and money to a 
variety of causes that engaged his sympathy 
and interest. One was free education for 
poor children. Largely on his initiative, the 
first Lancaster elementary school in Amer- 
ica was established in Georgetown. He gave 
it generous financial support and partici- 
pated actively in its management. Another 
cause in which he became deeply involved 
was the problem of the manumitted slaves 
who had difficulty competing in the free 
labor market. Key grew up on a plantation 
Worked by slaves but he came to reject slav- 
ery and freed them all. He shared the belief, 
Widespread at the time among antislavery 
elements, that the most humane way to 
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liguidate this inhumane institution was to 
provide free transportation to their African 
homeland for all freed men who desired to 
return, He was a member of the American 
Colonization Society and a founder of 
Liberia, 

It was on one of his humanitarian missions 
that Key penned the stirring words of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” The occasion was 
an episode in the War of 1812. All through 
the year 1814, British Admiral Cockburn had 
waged “inglorious warfare on the hen-houses, 
cow-barns, and movable property along the 
shores of Chesapeake Bay! —as Samuel Eliot 
Morison pithily wrote. The Admiral and his 
colleague, General Ross, quartered themselves 
in the home of Dr. Beanes, an elderly and 
highly respected physician who lived in Up- 
per Marlborough. For weeks Beanes was a 
gracious though involuntary host to numer- 
ous British officers, treating their wounded 
and furnishing them with whatever they de- 
manded. The British forces finally with- 
drew and he was celebrating with friends the 
departure of his unwelcome guests when he 
was disturbed by straggling sailors and sol- 
diers who had left the ranks to plunder and 
were making a nuisance of themselves in the 
local tavern. Advancing at the head of a 
group of angry citizens, Dr, Beanes had the 
troublemakers thrown into jall. He did 80 
believing that Upper Marlborough had & 
right to put down the disturbance of these 
individuals who no longer were part of an 
organized military body. 

Admiral Cockburn took a different view. 
He had the doctor arrested and thrown into 
the forecastle of his flagship, the Tonnant. 
Seized in the middle of the night, Dr. Beanes 
was barely given time to dress before he was 
placed upon a hard-gaited horse and com- 
pelled to ride 30 miles. Throughout, he was 
treated most harshly, Friends who sought to 
effect his release were bruskly turned away 
and not even allowed to give him the nec- 
essaries he had not been able to take along. 

Key was acquainted with the elderly phy- 
sician who in his youth had been attached 
to Washington's Army, and who had tended 
the wounded of Valley Forge and Brandy- 
wine. He went at once to the President and 
obtained his permission to plead Dr. Beanes's 
case before the Admiral, With Colonel Skin- 
ner, the American agent in charge of ex- 
change of prisoners, Key set out in a small 
boat for the Tonnant. Fora long while Cock- 
burn adamantly refused to treat the doctor 
as a prisoner of war, to consider exchange, or 
to permit Key to talk with him. Beanes, said 
he, deserved hanging. In the end Key’s tact 
and persuasive skill and the testimony—can- 
nily brought along—of many letters from 
wounded British officers who had been treat- 
ed by the doctor finally secured his release. 

The three Americans were not, however, 
permitted to leave at once. Cockburn was 
about to attack Fort McHenry and take the 
city of Baltimore where, he boasted, he would 
make his winter quarters “even if it rained 
militia.” All that stood in the way of his 
occupying the city was Fort McHenry which 
the citizens of Baltimore had hastily 
strengthened with earthworks. Key, Skin- 
ner and Beanes, detained in their small boat 
for a day and a night of heavy bombardment, 
paced the deck anxiously. When in the early 
morning light of September 14, 1814, they 
saw the flag still flying atop the fort, Key 
felt moved to write on an old envelope the 
poem that became our national anthem. 

It seems paradoxical that this rousing 
war song was written by a man who had long 
opposed the war which produced it. Key 
was not alone in his misgivings as to the 
justice or wisdom of declaring war on Britain 
(voted by Congress 79 to 49 in the House, 
19 to 13 in the Senate). Indeed, the country 
has seldom if ever been so divided during 
& war. But Key's patriotism was aroused 
when we suffered reverses. On land, the war 
in general went badly for us; nowhere worse 


Americans are enrolled.” 
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than in the Chesapeake region, Our hastily 
summoned, ill-trained and badly led militia 
were no match for Cockburn's sailors and 
marines, Washington was taken in August, 
1814, its public buildings burned. In the 
House of Representatives all the furniture 
was piled into a heap and set to the torch. 
As Key’s biographer, Victor Weybright wrote, 
“in smoke, ashes, and flames the great library 
which Jefferson had begun and fostered, the 
historic archives, the priceless furnishings 
of a noble public building, perished forever." 
Key wrote his poem at a historic moment, 
Cockburn’s failure to take Fort McHenry 
signaled a turn in the fortunes of war; the 
worst was over. 

To write verse was second nature to Key, 
but previously this had been merely a pleas- 
ant social gift. He thought of himself as an 
“album poet” not a writer of publishable 
verse. Interestingly enough, one of his di- 
rect ancestors had been a real poet: John 
Key who lived in the Fifteenth Century and 
called himself “humble poet laureate to His 
Majesty Edward IV." “The Star-Spangled 
Banner“ was Key's one serious poetic effort, 
besides a hymn or two; indeed it is the only 
achievement by which he is known. It was 
an instant success, Long before Congress 
officially designated it the national anthem 
(in 1931) it had become the nation’s favorite 
patriotic song. And this, despite the fact 
that the melody (written by an English com- 
poser for the London Anacreontic Society) is 
difficult for untrained voices. 

The song’s popularity, I think, is due en- 
tirely to Key's words. He wrote a hymn to 
the American flag. He caught the mystique 
the fiag has for us, who are a nation not 
by consanguinity, not by a long common his- 
tory but by devotion to an abstract concept, 
the concept of what the ideal society should 
be, the concept of liberty under law. Denis 
W. Brogan, an Englishman who understands 
us uncommonly well, once tried to explain 
to his countrymen what the flag means to 
Americans. -It is more, he said, “than a mere 
symbol among many others. It is the regi- 
mental color of a regiment in which all 
The 13 stripes re- 
mind us of our small beginnings, the 50 stars 
of how large we have grown. It was the 
sight of the flag still flying after an anxious 
night watch that inspired Key to surpass 
himself and, in a sense, to become the poet 
laureate of the American people. 

H. G. Rickover, 
Vice Admiral, USN. 
AT SEA, NORTH ATLANTIC, 


Inexcusable Jam at the Post Office 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long believed that the quality of postal 
service in our Nation is not all that it 
should be. 

A case in point is the recent backlog 
of nearly 9 million pieces of third-class 
mail in the Chicago post office. The 
situation became so bad in Chicago that 
Postmaster General Lawrence F. O'Brien 
felt compelled to send a deputy assistant 
to Chicago to investigate the huge col- 
lection of undelivered mail. 

It seems to me that a government 
which is able to orbit men in outer space 
ought to be able to deliver the mail. 
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I offer for the Recor an editorial on 
this subject from the Chicago Tribune of 
October 15, 1966. The article follows: 

InNEXCUSABLE JAM AT THE Post OFFICE 

The marvelous INcompetence of Washing- 
ton bureaucrats rarely has been displayed 
more clearly than in the mess at the Chicago 
post office, the most important mall process- 
ing center in the United States. So much 
third class mail has piled up there that 
postal officials are seeking permission to de- 
stroy some of it. 

Worse yet, the post office Is entering the 
Christmas rush period, and the log jam is 
likely to cause delays in all classes of mail. 

There are two causes of the post office 
troubles, both of which should have been 
foreseen in Washington. The first cause is 
@ big increase in the volume of mail, an 
accomplishment of the nation’s economic 

The commerce department reported 
this week that the gross national product 
[the dollar value of goods and services] was 
@s a record rate in the third quarter. Ap- 
parently the commerce department did not 
notify the post office department. 

The second cause of the mail jam was a 
Washington order issued last July sharply 
reducing overtime pay for postal workers. 
The purpose of the order was the commend- 
able one of reducing federal spending and 
combating inflation. but it was impractical 
in a time of fuli employment and rising 
wages. 

The cut in overtime pay was a cut in take- 
home pay an invitation to slowdowns. The 
Johnson administration's own economists 
have been recommending wage Increases of 
3.2 per cent and the administration has not 
complained when some unions won much 
bigger raises. Why expect the postal workers, 
whose starting pay is $2.74 an hour, to pull 
in their belta at a time when the federal 
government is squandering billions on many 
projects of doubtful value? 

At any rate, the post office department 
should have made provision for restoration 
of overtime pay before the mail jam reached 
a crisis. Belatedly the payments were res 
stored after William Hartigan, deputy assist- 
ant postmaster general for transportation, 
had insisted that the overtime pay cut had 
nothing to do with the mail pileup. Mr. 
Pann obviously was talking through his 


No blame should be placed upon the newly 
appointed Chicago ee eee Henry W. 
McGee, who is experienced and intelligent, 
We hope, however, that he will be able to 
improve morale and discipline among his 
26,0000 employees. The rate of absenteeism 
at the post office here is unusually high— 
7.8 per cent of the work force compared with 
a national average of 6 per cent. 


Report to Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


£ Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the goth 
Congress has been recognized as one of 
the greatest ever. 

Following is a factual report to my 
constituents in the 11th Congressional 
District of Indiana concerning the major 
legislation dealt with during the 89th 
Congress: 

Report TO CONSTITUENTS OF THE 11TH 
DISTRICT or INDIANA 

The 89th inherited huge prob- 

lems, products of generations of 


neglect, 2 
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Instead of turning its back, the 89th faced 
them squarely—and found answers. 

More of our young people will go to better 
schools, free, and stay until they graduate— 
because of the actions of the 89th. If we 
could use only a single phrase to describe 
the 89th, it would have to be called the “Edu- 
cation Congress.” The Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965, a landmark 
program will invest millions in our under- 
staffed, over-crowded schools. Many young- 
sters will be better citizens because the 89th 
acted decisively to meet America’s education 
needs. 

Older Americans will never forget that the 
89th passed medicare, to guarantee that every 
American over 65 will have full medical and 
hospital services. This Congress also voted 
generous funds for research and treatment 
centers to attack our biggest killers: heart 
disease, cancer, strokes, and related ailments. 

In so many ways, the 89th Congress was 
great—in conservation, in safety, to main- 
tain prosperity, to help a growing America, 
in health, in education, in providing oppor- 
tunity, and to provide for a responsible de- 
fense and foreign policy. 

The 89th Congress has been a “do-some- 
thing” Congress. It didn’t close its ears when 
America demanded action. It heard—and 
moved America toward greatness, 


ADO-SOMETHING CONGRESS 


Americans live better today as a direct 
result of the legislative triumphs of the 
89th Congress. Inspired by the President's 
pledge to keep America moving, the 89th 
supported more forward-moving programs 
than any half-dozen congresses in the past. 

Today we have achieved full employment, 
with a higher standard of living for every- 
one who works. Business and industry have 
turned in record profits. Consumers can 
afford more—and better—products than ever 
before. All Americans take for granted a 
whole vista of opportunities to live full and 
happy lives, 

It hasn't always been like this. In years 
past, Congress responded, but only halt- 
ingly—leaving many problems neglected and 
waiting for help. The 89th was a great leg- 
islative turning point. By any measurement 
the 89th's accomplishments are outstanding. 

The 89th has fought America's fight—to 
save our cities, to reopen our classrooms for 
all who want to learn. It has moved to clean 
up our filthy air and our disease-infested 
water. It has launched massive programs, 
balancing quality with quantity, to beautify 
our highways, give a helping hand to the 
arts, and acquire new parks for recreation. 

Perhaps most important, the 89th has 
stre: state and municipal govern- 
ments by easing the heavy financial pressures 
education imposes on local tax resources. 

It's been a great two years! America has 
taken giant strides forward. The 89th laid 
the foundation for a truly great society. 

“Never before has a Congress broken 
through opposition and precedent to set in 
motion so many new programs covering such 
a wide range of topics.” Chicago Daily News. 

Congress can take pride in the record 
of the 89th. It is a record which equals, if 
it does not surpass the ‘first hundred days’ 
of 1933."—Noshville Tennessean. “Our na- 
tional legislature, working hand in hand 
with the President, has sought to bring the 
United States boldly into the mid-20th cen- 
tury. In no country on earth today has there 
been charted a more massive onslaught on 
human misery, ignorance, disease, social dis- 
crimination and unequal opportunity.“ 
Boston Globe. “It has been a great and 
heartening demonstration of the workability 
of our institutions in a time of rapid and 
almost revolutionary change, The President 
and the Congress together have written a 


-great record of achievement without any 


departure from the principles of the Consti- 
tution, without any deviation from the ap- 
propriate separation of powers, without any 
corruption by patronage or impropriety, It 
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is a record of which the President, the Con- 
gress and the country can be proud.“ 
Washington Post. “No Congress since World 
War II or the depression of the 308 has 
worked this productively, none at closer 
grips with the people's troubles. Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. “The President and the Con- 
gress have had their hearts and purses in 
the right places.“ Hartford Courant. 
Without doubt, this Congress has been the 
most productive in modern American his- 
tory. The nation has been needing a con- 
gress like this."—Denver Post. “Congress 
has finally adopted numerous measures that 
have been crying for attention for years.”— 
Portland Express. 
THE SAFETY CONGRESS 


America is second to none in scientific and 
technological accomplishments. But many 
inventions proved extremely dangerous. 

More Americans died in traffic accidents 
than in all the wars combined. Each year, 
thousands more die because of Inadequate 
drug licensing and controls. 

Safety programs voted by the 89th Con- 
gress will make America a better place to 
live—and Live longer! 

Traffic Safety: Establishes mandatory safe- 
ty performance standards for motor vehicles 
and tires, expands the national driver regis- 
ter for quick and easy identification of indi- 
viduals whose driving privileges have been 
suspended or revoked, and provides funds to 
conduct program of safety research and de- 
velopment. 

Highway Safety: Authorizes funds for 3- 
year highway safety program, with each state 
required to establish a highway safety pro- 
gram by Dec. 31, 1967, in order to receive 
full amount of federal aid highway funds 
to which it is entitled. 

Drug Controls: Places stricter controls on 
the possession, distribution and disposal of 
depressing barbiturates and stimulating 
amphetamines. 

THE HEALTH CONGRESS 

American medical, surgical, and health 
know-how far surpasses the achievements 
of any other country in the world. For 
decades many of our citizens have gone un- 
treated and uncared for. Hardest hit have 
been the very young and the very old— 
especially those from low-income families. 

The 89th Congress has moved to provide 
fuller coverage and more health services for 
millions of Americans. 

Medicare and Social Security: Establishes 
a basic hospital insurance program under 
social security for persons age 65 and over, 
a supplementary voluntary health insurance 
program to cover doctor bills and certain 
medical expenses, a 7-percent increase in 
old-age and survivors benefits, and increases 
benefits for the indigent, aged, blind and 
disabled, and needy children, 

Regional Medical Centers: Launches pro- 
gram to develop twenty-five multi-purpose 
regional medical centers to fight heart dis- 
east, cancer, stroke and other major diseases. 

Child Nutrition: Expands national school 
lunch and special milk programs, initiates 
new pilot breakfast program for needy school 
children and children who must travel long 
distances to school, and provides assistance 
for food preparation equipment in the 
schools. 

Cigarette-Labeling: Requires every pack- 
age and carton of cigarettes to carry a state- 
ment that “cigarette smoking may be haz- 
ardous to your health” and fixes penalties for 
violation. 

Health Professions Education Assistance: 
Authorizes matching grants to construct 
teaching facilities for physicians, dentists, 
optometrists, pharmacists, podiatrists, and 
health technicians. Also offers scholarships 
and loans for needy student. 


THE CONSERVATION CONGRESS 


For over one hundred years, United States 
citizens have carelessly used up our natural 
resources and recklessly polluted much of our 
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water supply. We have polluted a lot of the 
air above us, too. 

The 89th Congress passed into law far- 
reaching measures to scrub America clean 
and save our diminishing resources. We're 
now on our way to purifying our precious 
supply of air and water. Thanks also to the 
89th, America’s highways will be things of 
beauty and we will have land sufficient for 
the outdoor recreational needs of this and 
future generations. 

Air Pollution Control: Authorizes program 
to control air pollution from automobile ex- 
hausts and to develop improved solid waste. 
disposal methods. 

Rural Water Systems: Provides for new 
programs of grants for development of water 
supply and waste disposal systems in rural 
communities with less than 5,500 popula- 
tion. 

Water Pollution Control: Extends and ex- 
pands program to combat water pollution. in 
interstate waters, and increases federal grants 
for research and construction of water pollu- 
tion control projects. 

Highway Beautification; Provides for con- 
trol of billboards and junkyards along high- 
Ways, and imposes penalties on states that 
Tail to cooperate. 

Oceanography: Authorizes expansion of 
oceanographic research and development of 
food, mineral, and other resources of the 
Seas, Continental Shelves and Great Lakes. 

Water resources: Ten year research pro- 
gram to investigate water resource problems, 

THE PROSPERITY CONGRESS 


A large share of the credit for the 
smoothly-growing American economy goes to 
the 89th Congress. We are today experi- 
encing 68 months of uninterrupted prosper- 
ity. Skillful cutting of federal excise taxes, 
backed up by prudent investments in re- 
gional growth projects, made possible our 
unparalleled prosperity. 

Maintaining the delicate balance between 
inflation and recession has been a tough job. 
But its been worth the trouble. Look at the 
results: Americans earn more, pay less, and 
live better today than have any people in the 
world's history. 

Minimum Wage: Increases minimum wage 
for 29.6 million workers. presently covered 
from $1.25 to $1.40 effective February 1, 1967, 
and to $1.60 effective February 1, 1968; and 
extends coverage to an estimated 8.1 million 
additional workers, including some 390,000 
agricultural workers, 

Regional Development: Provides grants 
and loans for public works, development fa- 
cilities and other projects to ald economi- 
cally depressed areas and to encourage re- 
gional economic development planning. 

Appalachia: Authorizes a 6-year economic 
development program for the depressed 12- 
State Appalachia region, which includes con- 
struction of health facilities and vocational 
schools, land conservation, mining area rec- 
lamation, development of timber and water 
resources, and the building of a highway 
system. 

Excise Tax Reduction: Reduces or repeals 
excies taxes on numerous items, including 
air conditioners, home appliatices, automo- 
billes, cosmetics, luggage, business machines, 

Sporting goods, radio and television sets, 
club dues, and bowling alleys, 

Anti-Inflation: Two separate bills have al- 
Teady been enacted to help homeowners and 
the homebuilding industry by reducing the 
demand for money and the constant upward 
Pressure on interest rates. 

THE OPPORTUNITY CONGRESS 


America fs the richest nation in man's 
memory, but some 20 million U.S. citizens— 
the seldom-seen, often ignored few—have 
never had a chance to share equally in our 
Success. 

Until the 89th took a hand, the poor, the 
elderly, the newcomers-to-our-shores, and 
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the poorly trained were sometimes ignored. 
Starting in January, 1965, however, they got 
action, Not action in the form of a hand- 
out—but opportunities that will help them 
move ahead with America—on their own two 
feet. 

Older Americans Administration: Creates 
Administration on Aging in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare for the 
purpose of developing programs—at both the 
federal and state level—related to special 
needs of older Americans. 

Anti-Poverty: Extends and expands anti- 
poverty programs, including programs for 
youth, community action, rural poverty, 
work experience and adult education. 

Voting Rights: Provides for enforcement of 
15th Amendment and authorizes federal reg- 
istrars where local officials discriminate 
against potential voters. 

Immigration: Replaces discriminatory na- 
tional origins with a first-come, first-served 
system of preferential admissions for immi- 
grants with advantageous skills, education or 
training, or close relatives in the United 
States, 

Manpower Retraining: Extends and ex- 
pands the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act and a job development program to 
stimulate on-the-job training. 


THE EDUCATION CONGRESS 


Less than two weeks after he took office 
in 1965, President. Johnson urged Congress 
to “push ahead with the number one busi- 
ness of the American people—the education 
of our youth in pre-schools, in elementary 
and secondary schools, and in the colleges 
and universities.” The 89th Congress re- 
sponded, 

At the heart of its historic efforts to take 
the price tag off education are the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 and the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. Back- 
ing up these legislative triumphs in educa- 
tion are the Cold War GI Bill of Rights, the 
Library Services and Construction Act, and 
the National Arts Foundation, 

Taken together, this network of federally 
financed programs means that any Amer- 
ican—child or adult, rich or poor—can now 
afford a complete education. 

Library Services and Construction: Au- 
thorizes funds for 5-year extension and ex- 
pansicn of library services and library con- 


struction program, and establishes three new. 


programs providing for inter-library cooper- 
ation and library services for both institu- 
tlonalized persons and the physically handi- 
capped. 

National Arts Foundation: Establishes a 
National Foundation on the Arts and Hu- 
manities to provide aid to individuals and 
groups for the purpose of encouraging and 
supporting the arts and humanities in the 
United States. 

Higher Education: Provides scholarships 
for needy undergraduates, insured-interest 
private loans to graduate and undergraduate 
students. special help for college libraries 
and less developed colleges, and establishes 
National Teacher Corps and teacher fellow- 
ship program, 

Elementary and secondary education: Pro- 
vides funds to local educational agencies for 
aid to educationally deprived children from 
low-income families, grants for books, re- 
search and supplementary educational serv- 
ices, and more ald to federally impacted 
areas. 

GI Bill of Rights: Establishes program of 
educational and other benefits, including 
guaranteed home loans, federal job perfer-~ 
ence, VA medical care for financially-needy 
veterans, for over 5 million veterans who 
have served in the Armed Forces since Jan- 
uary 31, 1955. 

Juvenile Delinquency Prevention: F1- 
nances special education, employment, and 
social work projects to aid in the prevention 
and control of juvenile delinquency. 
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CONGRESS FOR A GROWING AMERICA 


It's amazing to realize that America is still 
growing—even after 190 years. Actually we're 
growing today faster than during any time 
in our history, 

We do have serious growing pains: .our 
cities are frequently over-crowded, our trans- 
portation systems are often cumbersome, our 
housing and schools are in bad repair, and 
our supply of fresh water can seldom keep 
pace with our growth. 

These ills are mostly the by-product of 
a fast-moving economy. They've reached 
serious proportions in the last ten years. It 
was a serious-minded 89th Congress that de- 
cided forthrightly to do something about 
them. Not afraid to ask questions, and not 
afraid to find answers, the 89th Congress 
found solutions to many of our mid-20th 
century problems. 

Urban Mass Transportation: Expands and 
extends program of assistance to public and 
private transportation companies in improv- 
ing mass transportation systems, and estab- 
lishes new programs for technical studies, 
managerial training fellowships and research 
and training in urban transportation prob- 
lems. 

Department of Housing: Establishes at 
cabinet level a Department of Housing and 
Urban Development to administer federal 
housing and urban development programs. 

Omnibus Farm; Revises and extends 
wheat, feed grains, and National Wool Act 
programs, authorizes new acreage reduction 
and price support program for cotton, pro- 
grams for dairymen, and cropland retirement 


program, 

Omnibus Housing: Expands current urban 
renewal, college, and rural housing programs, 
adds rehabilitation grants and public hous- 
ing for the handicapped, and provides help 
to low-income families in paying rent for 
decent housing, 

Saline Water Conversion: Extends federal 
program to solve critical water problems 
in this country by investigating methods of 
converting sea and brackish water into fresh 


water, 
Rapid Transit: Authorizes a three-year 
of research and demonstration proj- 
ects to develop high-speed, inter-city ground 
transportation. 
IN DEFENSE AND FOREIGN POLICY; 
SIBLE CONGRESS 


The dificult task of standing firm for 
freedom and building peace in the world 
was faced responsibly by the 89th Congress. 
From the war in Vietnam to the arms con- 
trol talks in Geneva, the 89th Congress has 
shown active leadership in defense and for- 
elgn policy. The 89th can be truly called 
“a responsible 

Asian Development Bank: Authorizes U.S. 
to accept membership in, and provided funds 
for full amount of U.S. subscription to Asian 
Development Bank. Bank, to which 31 na- 
tions contribute, will make and guarantee 
loans for sound projects that will promote 
economic development of Asian countries, 

Atomic Energy: Authorized funds for fiscal 
1967 for operating expenses, plant and capl- 
tal equipment, including money for under- 
ground tests of nuclear weapons, 

Defense: Authorized funds for fiscal 1967 
for procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, including nuclear-powered frigate 
and two destroyers, and for continuing de- 
fense research and development, 

Food for Freedom: Provided funds for con- 
tinuing program of food ald to foreign coun- 
tries and broadly expanded expiring Food 
for Peace programs. 

Food for India: Supported U.S. participa- 
tion in international to ship 
emergency food aid to drought-stricken 
India, 

Foreign Aid: Authorized funds for foreign 
economic and military aid, including tech- 
nical assistance, to limited number of coun- 
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tries for 1 year, except for 3-year authoriza- 
tion for development loans and Latin Amer- 
ican Alliance for Progress programs. 

Inter-American Development Bank: Pro- 
vided increase in U.S. contribution to Bank's 
Fund for Special Operations, which provides 
loans for high-priority economic and social 
development projects in Latin America. 

International Monetary Fund: Increased 
U.S. contribution to International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) to help promote growth of world 
trade and bilateral credit facilities, strength- 
en position of IMF, finance temporary bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits and increase 
Fund's holdings of major currencies. 

Military: Authorized supplemental funds 
for fiscal 1966 for aircraft, missiles and com- 
bat vehicles, naval vessels, research and mili- 
tary construction due to Vietnam conflict. 

Peace Corps: Amended Peace Corps Act 
of 1961 and authorized funds for its fiscal 
1967 program of providing volunteers to some 
40 countries. 

Supplemental Foreign Aid: Authorized 
supplemental funds for economic assistance 
to Southeast Asia. 

US. Arms Control: Extended for three 
years U.S. Arms Control Agency to provide 
it with greater opportunity for long-range 
planning for peace in directing and coordi- 
nating arms control matters, including con- 
duct of negotiations and sponsorship of re- 


Houston Man Given Heroes Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can Legion’s highest award for bravery 
its gold heroism medal, was presented a 
few days ago to an outstanding young 
man in Houston, Mr. Charles W. Roth- 
mund, Jr., of 5610 Turtle Creek. 

At the risk of his own life, this young 
man raced into a flaming garage to res- 
cue a 24-year-old boy, Gerry Lane 
Bowling. Unknown to Rothmund, the 
boy's twin brother was also trapped in 
the garage and perished in the flames. 

Mr. Speaker, in this day and age when 
so much is heard about those who turn 
deaf ears to the cries from help of peo- 
ple in need, it is heartwarming to read 
and hear about someone like Charles 
Rothmund. And it is indeed commend- 
able to know that the American Legion 
takes notes of such valorous deeds, and 
publicly recognizes such heroism. 

In addition to the gold medal, the 
Walterman-High Post 309 of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of Texas, 22d 
District, presented to Rothmund its mer- 
itorious service certificate of award. The 
post commander, A. J. Hughes, 825 Snow- 
den Street, Pasadena, Tex., made the 
presentation at ceremonies attended by 
22d District Commander Ray Thompson. 

Mu Speaker, I know my colleagues join 
in expressing their congratulations and 
best wishes to Mr. Rothmund, and I bring 
the enclosed article to their attention: 

Man Braves WALL or Frere, Saves CHILD 

A passerby ran through a wall of fire Mon- 
day to rescue a 244-year-old boy whose twin 
brother perished in the flash blaze in the 
garage of their home. 
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O. W. Rothmund Jr., 23, of 5610 Turtle 
Creek, rescued Gerry Lane Bowling, unaware 
that the twin, Larry Wayne, also was inside 
the garage. 

The parents, Mr. and Mrs. Robert L, Bowl- 
ing, 5514 Allendale Rd., were not at home. 

Rothmund, a machinist for Shaffer Tool 
Co. in Bayport, saw smoke pouring from the 


garage. 

The children apparently knocked over a 
can of gasoline while playing in the garage, 
and a water heater Ignited the fuel. 


Farris Bryant: Quiet Man With Big Role 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, our Na- 
tion is fortunate to have in its service a 
man who, prior to his appointment by 
President Johnson, served his State of 
Florida as an able Governor and public 
servant. I refer, Mr. Speaker, to the 
Honorable Farris Bryant, Director of the 
Office of Emergency Planning. 

Recently, Mr. Mike Morgan of the 
Miami Herald's Washington bureau, 
wrote an incisive profile of Mr. Bryant 
and his outstanding capabilities for per- 
forming a complex, unheralded, but vi- 
tally important job. I believe my col- 
leagues would be interested in reading 
more about this talented individual. Mr. 
Morgan's article follows: 

Farris BRYANT: Qurer Man WrrH Bia ROLE 
(By Mike Morgan) 

Wasuincton—When Farris Bryant was 
sworn in as director of the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning last March it was an event 
which ignited a burst of indifference here. 

The post, though of considerable impor- 
tance, was not one of the sexier federal ap- 
pointments. It certainly did not qualify as 
one of the glamor jobs of government. 

However, neither did Bryant come to town 
with any kind of a hot shot national repu- 
tation. 

He was a former Florida governor. Other- 
wise, many Washington knowledgeables won- 
dered: Who—he? 

They are finding out. 

The mild mannered, almost fragile appear- 
ing Floridian has proved himself a hard 
working, nimble politician who not only has 
survived but has thrived in that offtimes un- 
certain milieu of the White House. 

Increasingly President Johnson calls upon 
Bryant to assume chores and responsibilities 
outside the scope of the OEP and leans upon 
him for many specialized assignments. 

He is a frequent occupant of the presiden- 
tial plane when Johnson takes off on mis- 
sions both purely political or on the nation’s 
business. 

It is a fact which is not going unnoticed 
in this city so keenly alert to the delicate 
measurements of political barometers. 

Bryant's performance, remarked one close 
to the scene: “Has delighted the President.” 

Not only is Bryant popular with the Pres- 
ident, but he is on exceptionally good terms 
with the White House entourage. No mean 
feat these days. 

Seemingly he does not thirst for political 
preference. Rather, he talks about staying 
on the job for another year, then returning 
to Florida, his law practice and insurance 
company. 
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“Can't afford to stay around any longer,“ 
he says. 

A deep sigh. “Can't afford more than a 
year more of this. Then I've got to go back 
and make some money.” 

And, if the circumstances all fall in place, 
maybe take a crack at running for the U.S. 
Senate. 

Bryant presides over the OEP in the ancient 
unprepossessing, tired looking five-story 
building which is a couple of minutes from 
the White House. 

It was a grand building in the mid 1800s, 
occupied by U. S. Grant as headquarters of 
the Army when he was general in chief. It 
was in this building the then Bureau of Mili- 
tary Justice gathered evidence to be used in 
the trial of the conspirators involved in Lin- 
coln's assassination, 

The OEP director's thickly carpeted, taste- 
fully decorated suite of offices is one of the 
small islands of comfort touched with ele- 
gance in an otherwise drab structure. 

The morning I went to see him he was con- 
cerned with, and being constantly informed 
of, the progress of Hurricane Inez which was 
then meandering uncertainly and danger- 
ously across the southern tip of Florda, 

For hours the complex apparatus of the 
OEP disaster assistance network had been in 
operation. 

In a short while he would hold an im- 
portant conference about a long range study 
of the national stockpiling program. 

“We are rethinking our position on stock- 
piles,” he said. “What? Where? Should 
we change direction ,., ? Is it feasible to 
tie up eight billions of dollars in materi- 
als . . Do we need new criteria... ? 

Later in the day he would confer with the 
President about the results of this con- 
ference. 

As boss man of this massive storekeeping 
job, it is Bryant's responsibility to see there 
are sufficient supplies such as copper, rubber, 
cotton, rare metals .. and other items 
such as “wattle” on hand in case of emer- 
gency. 

(“Wattle” is an extract from Africa used in 
tanning processes.) 

“Changing situations demand constant re- 
view of all our programs and plans,” he said. 

These include ready-to-roll, instant utili- 
gation plans for labor mobilization, ration- 
ing, price and wage controls, and other plans 
imperative to glue the country’s economy to- 
gether in event of nuclear attack. Or any 
great disaster. 

Thus Bryant sits as a member of the 
powerful and prestigious National Security 
Council. 

As world tensions thicken, the OEP as- 
sumes a larger and more sensitive import- 
ance. It must be adjusting constantly to the 
nation’s national and international stance— 
kept in precision adjustment for immediate 
use like a fine instrument. 

Prime task of OEP once was regarded by 
many as nothing but a giant storekeeping 
function. But the fact is that if nuclear war, 
or any type of major war were to strike, this 
agency would hold in its hands the reins, and 
direction, of the entire non-military econ- 
omy. 

Bryant's capability of taking a complex 
task and organizing it stands him in good 
stead in his job. 

When sworn into office, he was told by the 
President: “I expect you to be my ambas- 
sador to the governors ... My liaison man 
with the states.” 

In this collateral activity the ex-governor 
has been of substantial assistance to the 
President, And handed many assignments 
unrelated to OEP mainly as a trouble shooter 
in liaison chores with the states. 

It was Bryant who engineered the idea of 
bringing together state legislative leaders for 
a discussion of mutual problems. 
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The group gathered in Washington, met 
with the bulk of the cabinet, and heads of 
federal agencies of consequence, This was a 
“first time ever“ effort which wound up as 
an impressive success, 

More recently Bryant played an Important 
role when the President brought in succes- 
sive batches of governors to explain his plans 
to trim domestic spending and seek their 
cooperation, 

The President constantly sends over notes 
to Bryant asking him to attend to some 
matter. Two such notes were placed on his 
desk the morning I talked with him, 

On his right is a special White House 
phone, with elaborate security devices at- 
tached, that rings not infrequently. 

A trait of Bryant's, which must appeal to 
the President, is his chameleon quality of 
blending unobtrusively in the background. 

You also gather that though he relishes the 
work, he doesn't want it permanently, 

“Are you still interested in running for the 
Senate?” I asked. 

A quick, soft response. “Certainly I'm in- 
terested. But I'm not planning on it. I'm 
not campaigning. I'll have to reserve judg- 
ment for a year.” 

He leaned back in his big chair, placed 
arms in back and cradled his head in the cup 
of his hands, After a few seconds of silence 
he emphasized; “But I will not exclude my- 
self from it.” 

We discussed the idea . the advisability 
of his against LeRoy Collins. It 
wouldn't deter him if he decided to make the 
race, 

“It would be an interesting race,” was his 
bland commentary. 

You get the idea rather forcefully that 
Bryant is giving major consideration to this 
move. 

Oh, yes. At this time I would like Bryant 
to learn that in one surprising instance the 
Office of Emergency Planning indeed proved 
itself quick in an emergency, and had on tap 
unusual resources. 

When I walked into the office of a Bryant 
aide, a button on my dark green blazer fell 
of 


“Is there any dark green thread, a needle 
and seamstress in the place of national re- 
sources and emergency plans?“ I asked. 

You know something? There was. In 10 
minutes a secretary found thread and needle, 
and had the button securely back in place. 


National Business Women’s Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, this is 
National Business Women’s Week, and I 
take this occasion to salute the great and 
growing contribution of women to the 
business community of the United States. 
We read often of the extent to which 
Women control the wealth of this Nation, 
and we see figures with respect to their 
stockholdings in major corporations. 
What I have in mind more particularly 
at this time, however, is the role of wom- 
en in active administrative, research, and 
decisionmaking functions of American 
business. 

This has been a development of accel- 
erating pace, and, more and more, there 
is an acceptance of women on the basis 
of individual competence, in the demand- 
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ing assignments of business, both in the 
major cities and in the smaller commu- 
nities. 

The vistas for young women in school 
have broadened, and the business of the 
country undoubtedly will see, in the 
years ahead, a growing number of major 
contributions to technology and manage- 
ment from the oncoming generations of 
women who will be seeking and obtain- 
ing assignments of responsibility on a 
basis of individual competence. 


Boy’s Question Probes to Heart of 
Modern Era 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD 


D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 10, 1966 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
sert into the Recorp a most penetrating 
search for an understanding of war. 
The words are sobering to me as a Rep- 
resentative—and as a father of three 
young sons. 

While the writer, Sydney Harris, does 
not mention the war in Vietnam by name, 
the reader can feel a growing sensation 
of futility descend. Mr. Harris does not 
have the answers, and so it seems, neither 
does anyone else, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
commend Mr. Harris’ article which ap- 
peared in the Buffalo Evening News for 
all of my colleagues to ponder: 

Boy's QUESTION PROBES TO HEART OF MODERN 
Era 
(By Sydney Harris) 

“If I get drafted when I'm 18.“ asked my 
son the other day, “where do you suppose 
they'll send me to fight?” 

I looked at him. He is just 11—barely old 
enough to joint the Scouts. And asking 
about his military service. 

“I don't know.“ I said. 
won't be any war by then.” 

He shook his head in a mixture of scorn 
and sorrow. “Sure there will, Dad. Who's 
doing anything to stop it?” 

When I was 11, war was something remote 
and fictional and dramatic. Today it is not 
only immediate and real, but it seems a per- 
manent state to youngsters, Life consists 
of going to school, then getting drafted and 
getting shot at. 

“Who's doing anything to stop it?“ No- 
body, I thought, almost nobody. Fathers 
give their sons the best they can, but once 
the boys turn 18, we are powerless to protect 
them from killing and being killed, 

It used to be called ‘defending your coun- 
try,” which is a glorious concept. But it is 
foolish to pretend today that war “defends” 
anything. War can only destroy the victors 
us well as the vanquished, the women and 
children as well as the combatants, 

In some way, the children understand this 
better than their parents do. They have 
grown up in the shadow of the bomb, and 
they know that the fingers that press the 
buttons are beyond their parents’ control. 

We pretend to be knowledgeable and au- 
thoritative and ethical figures; but when the 
showdown comes, our children are painfully 
aware that we have little to say about it, 

We instruct them in morality—but the 
monumental immorality of war laughs at our 
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petty sermonizing. We give them the finest 
education—but, before they are barely civil- 
ized, they are trained in barbarism. We hold 
out promise of the future but turn it into 
a nightmare for them. 

Of course, we are fighting for “freedom.” 
So is every country, since prehistoric times. 
The freedom to fight another war, some other 
time, some other place, with some other 
fathers’ sons, for some other slogan. 

Where do you suppose they'll send him to 
fight? Seven years is not so long, if we make 
it. Seven years to fatten him up, smarten 
him up, make him strong and capable and 
virtuous and loving. -And ready for death 
at 18. Why not? Who's doing anything to 


National Bible Week—Soncino Press 
Participates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, this week 
marks the 26th annual observance of 
National Bible Week. It seems appro- 
priate and fitting during this busiest of 
weeks before adjournment that we in 
this great body pause to pay united re- 
spect to the Bible, the source of the basic 
religious principles upon which our 
American democracy rests. 

And as we once again renew our loy- 
alty to the Bible precepts which gov- 
erned the lives of our Founding Fathers, 
I know that my colleagues, preoccupied 
as they are in this final week of the very 
productive 89th Congress, would be en- 
couraged as I have been by a report from 
Mr. S. M. Bloch, a distinguished British 
publisher whose firm, The Soncino 
Press, Ltd., is experiencing a quadru- 
pling of demand for sacred literature in 
all parts of the world among people of 
all faiths and ages. Customers of Son- 
cino Press include Chief Justice Earl 
Warren of the U.S. Supreme Court and 
Crown Prince Akahito of Japan, Mr. 
Bloch states that this increased demand 
for information on the Bible and the 
Talmud was the motivation behind the 
publishing of two of Soncino’s most re- 
cent works, one of them a two-volume 
English language edition of “The Minor 
Tractates of the Talmud,” without He- 
brew language references. 

Mr. Bloch reports also a most encour- 
aging increase in the demand for bib- 
lical material for children of all faiths. 
As a-result of this Soncino recently pub- 
lished a new English language series for 
children, entitled “The Bible Speaks.” 

With a substantial personal library of 
Hebraica, I have found the books pub- 
lished by Soncino most interesting read- 
ing, and of great value for reference. 
They have opened up for me new hori- 
zons of knowledge about the early his- 
tory of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I was particularly 
pleased to have presented recently at the 
White House to our distinguished Presi- 
dent a set of the 49- volume Soncino Li- 
brary, including the Bible, Prophets, 
Talmud, Zohar, all with commentaries, 
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for his personal use and as source ma- 
terial in the White House reference li- 


brary. 

These interesting facts indeed give the 
lie to the agnostics’ claim that God is 
dea ed 

I am happy to call these encouraging 
developments to the attention of my col- 
leagues and ask that we pause for a mo- 
ment to take note of their significance 
to our enlightened society as Americans 
launch their annual observance of Na- 
tional Bible Week. 


Disaster Relief Act 


SPEECH 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the Dis- 
aster Relief Act of 1966 presents us with 
a valuable opportunity to provide a 
quicker, more effective way of helping 
communities and individual victims of 
natural disasters. 

In recent years, Congress has exercised 
commendable concern for and an ad- 
mirable sense of responsibility toward 
those who have been victimized by the 
holocausts of an unbridled nature. But 
spread as they are among many separate 
agencies of the Federal Government, the 
programs we have enacted have resisted 
effective coordination. 

The pending bill makes its greatest 
contribution by giving the Government a 
greatly improved means of channeling 
all available Federal assistance to dis- 
aster victims when and where and how 
they need it most. 

I have had occasion recently to see at 
first hand how important this legislation 
can be. My own community of Elizabeth, 
N. J., was struck by a devastating flood 
last month as the result of a daylong 
downpour of between 6 and 7 inches of 
rain. The flooding of the Elizabeth River, 
according to the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers, caused in excess of $2 million 
in damage, left dozens of families home- 
less, knocked out communitywide sources 
of power, and left hundreds of families 
and small businesses seriously hurt. 

It was an interesting coincidence, how- 
ever, that at the very time the Elizabeth 
flood was raging, the House of Repre- 
sentatives was approving an item in the 
public works appropriations bill for ad- 
vanced planning and design of the Eliza- 
beth River flood control project, to which 
I have devoted much effort in the past 5 
years. 

Our experience in Elizabeth, Mr. 
Speaker, represents a timely example of 
how suddenly and unexpectedly dis- 
aster can strike, leaving its victims with- 
out homes or possessions and threaten- 
ing them with the loss of years of hard 
work and careful saving. 

We cannot always prevent floods or 
hurricanes, earthquakes or tornadoes, 
but we must be prepared in advance to 
rush our help to victims in time to be 
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of assistance. Loans, emergency repairs, 
communications equipment and other 
forms of help can mean a more complete 
and expeditious recovery from disaster, 
but relief delayed is often relief denied. 

Closely related to what we are doing 
today, Mr. Speaker, is the question— 
often debated here but never resolved— 
of flood insurance, the provisions of pro- 
tection before disaster strikes. This is 
an appropriate occasion, I believe, to 
urge our colleagues to intensify the ef- 
fort to develop a practical, workable 
flood insurance program, 

Several years ago, Congress rejected a 
proposal for flood insurance, on the sound 
grounds of the prohibitively high pre- 
miums which those seeking protection 
would have to pay. A flood insurance 
program can be useful only when the 
people who need it can afford to buy it, 
and Congress must continue to devote 
attention to this important objective. 

We can take a good measure of pride 
in the present bill, Mr. Speaker, espe- 
cially if we resolve to pursue the effort 
to deal humanely and effectively with 
natural disasters, a phenomenon which 
will always be with us. What happened 
to Elizabeth can happen to any other 
community, and we owe it to those we 
represent to be well prepared. 


Remarks of the Predani at Verrazano 
Bridge Memorial, Staten Island, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on Wednesday, October 12, 
President Lyndon B. Johnson visited 
Staten Island and spoke at the site of 
the Verrazano Bridge Memorial, which 
is in the shadow of the Verrazano Nar- 
rows Bridge, the world’s single greatest 
public works structure and the longest 
single-span bridge in the world. 

The President’s visit to Staten Island 
was the first by a President in office-in 
30 years and it was the first time in the 
history of the borough that a President 
made a major address within the county 
limits. An awe-inspired crowd of 21,000 
citizens paid tribute to the Chief Execu- 
tive in a ceremony that will long live in 
the minds of not only those present, but 
all Staten Islanders. 

The program for the President's visit, 
and the President's address follow: 
Master of ceremonies: Hon. JOHN M, 
MURPHY. 

Invocation: Rt. Rey. Msgr. Robert R. Maz- 
ziotta, administrator, Holy Rosary Parish, 
Staten Island, N.Y. 

National Anthem: Johanna Valenti. 

Introduction of distinguished guests, 

Remarks: Hon. ROBERT F, KENNEDY, 

Remarks: Hon. Frank D. O'Connor. 

Blessing: Rabbi Benjamin B. Wykansky, 
Temple Emanuel, Staten Island. 

Address by the President. 

Benediction: Rev. Fred J. Hubach, Pastor, 
Faith Methodist Church, Staten Island, 
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REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT VERRAZANO 
BRIDGE MEMORIAL, STATEN ISLAND, N.Y. 

Thank you, Congressman MURPHY. 

Reverend Clergy, Senator KENNEDY, Gov- 
ernor O'Connor, Members of the Delegation 
in Congress from New York, distinguished 
public officials, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
very happy to be here this afternoon among 
so many good Democrats and so many good 
friends. I want to thank all of you for being 
so good to us back in 1964 when the great 
State of New York gave us a landslide major- 
ity of more than two million votes. 

I want to thank you in advance for the 
great majority you are going to give Frank 
O'Connor, your Democratic gubernatorial 
candidate, this year. 

I want each of you to know that your en- 
tire Democratic delegation, headed by Sen- 
ator ROBERT KENNEDY in the Senate and by 
the Members of the House who sit on this 
platform this afternoon, have been a strong 
right arm to the President and the entire 
Democratic platform and the Democratic 
program, 

I know that you recognize by name, face, 
and reputation one of the most able and out- 
standing men in the United States Senate 
who just addressed you, Senator ROBERT 
KENNEDY. 

Your great Congressman—Jack MURPHY. 
He has done the job for Staten Island and 
for Brooklyn and I want you to keep him on 
the job. We need his kind of leadership in 
Congress: It earned him many of our Na- 
tion’s ‘highest military decorations. It has 
placed him at the head of a task force of 
distinguished combat veterans who jour- 
neyed to Vietnam and Southeast Asia this 
year. 

All good things that he stands for are 
matched by another young outstanding 
county leader and city councilman, Bob 
Lindsey. 

There is one point that I want to make and 
I hope that each of you will hear and under- 
stand, There is a great and valuable, nec- 
essary and potential Democratic chief execu- 
tive on this platform this afternoon. He 
led the fight for justice as a great District 
Attorney in Queens, He led the New York 
City Council as few men before him have 
ever led it. And he will give you in New 
York and the entire nation the kind of lead- 
ership that we need and the programs which 
we must have in the years to come. Your 
next Governor—Frank O'Connor. 

And I make the same prediction for Frank 
O’Connor’s partners in the Democratic 
leadership: 

Howard Samuels, a dynamic businessman 
and your next Lieutenant Governor. 

Arthur Levitt—a leader in fiscal responsi- 
bility and a sure thing to stay on the job as 
your State Comptroller, 

I want to take a moment to make sure 
that all of you know a number of fine Con- 
gressmen who stand beside me in Washing- 
ton, who try to serve your interests each 
and every hour of every day in the year: 
From Brooklyn, Evcrnre Kron. And the 
man who will succeed him, Frank Brasko. 
My long-time friend, your able Congress- 
woman, Mrs. EDNA KELLY. And ABE MuULTER. 
And Huon Carey. And from Manhattan, 
LEONARD FARBSTEIN. And from Queens, BEN 
ROSENTHAL. And from the Bronx, Jack 
BTNWOHAM. And from Long Island, HERBERT 
Tenzer and LESTER WOLFF, 

And from upstate, Max McCartHy and JIM 
HANLEY. 

Under our old immigration law, even 
Christopher Columbus would have had a 
hard time getting into this country. But 
we wiped out that immigration policy which 
was a standing insult to people for many 
years. 

A person born in England was 12 times 
more welcome to our shores under the old 
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policy than someone born in Italy, or Greece, 
or Portugal, or Poland. 

So we challenged that and have changed 
all of that since last year. We have stopped 
asking people these days—after Congress 
acted on the Immigration Law— Where were 
you born?" Now all we want to know is; 
“What can you do? What can you con- 
tribute?" 

I believe that the people of this great 
State are proud of that Immigration Act 
and I am proud of all the laws that the 89th 
Congress gave us. The laws for better edu- 
cation for our children; the laws for better 
jobs for the heads of our families; the laws 
for better health for our bodies; the laws 
for the fight against poverty; the plans and 
the measures that we have in the hopper 
today to remake the cities of this land. 

I am proud of Staten Island's Jack 
MunpnHy, because he was one of the leaders in 
getting this job done. 

I didn’t come out here to see you this 
afternoon because I was running for any- 
thing this year. But Jack Munr ur is run- 
ning for something this year. And I want 
each and every one of you to give him your 
wholehearted support. 

I told your neighbors over in New Jersey 
last week that the Republican symbol is the 
elephant. And the elephant never forgets. 
The Republicans remember that the only 
way they have ever elected people is by 
scaring people. They always go back to one 
word—tear. 

They know fear. The Republicans were 
fearful to pass Medicare. Nine out of ten 
voted to reoommit one of the best bills we 
have ever passed for all of the people—the 
Medicare Bill. They said it was socialized 
medicine. What it was really was freedom 
from fear for about 20 million Americans, 

The Republicans were afraid to fund the 
War on poverty, Ninety percent of them 
voted to recommit that bill. They said it 
was a giveaway. The only thing the war 
on poverty gave away was hope: hope for 
poor Americans that they might overcome 
the fear of being poor. 

Today the war on poverty has already 
helped nine million poor Americans. And 
they are glad that fear struck out, 

The Republicans were afraid to pass the 
School Bill that Huc Carey helped to lead 
through the House. Sixty-seven percent 
voted to recommit the Elementary and Sec- 

\ ondary Education Act—and to recommit 
killed it. They said it would put the Federal 
Government in the schoolhouse. 

What it did was to put books on the shelyes 
in libraries—30 million new American 
books—and to get better teachers to teach 
American children. And this afternoon, five 
million educationally deprived American 
children are glad that the motion to recom- 
mit struck out. 

Afraid, afraid, afraid. Republicans are 
afraid of their own shadows and they are 
afraid of the shadow of progress. But the 
Only thing that most Americans are afraid 
of are Republicans. And that is why the 
Americans have given us a Democratic Con- 
gress and that is why the Congress has given 
us more education bills, more health bills, 
more dollars to fight poverty, more dollars 
to rebuild cities, more dollars to help people 
with Medicare than any Congress in the 
history of this nation. 

I hope you people will remember that on 
Election Day by returning every member of 
the Democratic delegation from the great 
State of New York. 

New York for many, many has been 
the first State of the Union, the first State 
in resources, first in population, the first 
State in leadership, the first State in giving 
to this nation outstanding chief executives. 
And I hope and I believe that this November 
you are going to return to your ways of old, 
the days when you elected Franklin Roose- 
velt as Governor of New York, when you 
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elected Al Smith as Governor of New York, 
when you elected Herbert Lehman as Gover- 
nor of New York, I think you are going to 
elect Frank O'Connor as Governor of New 
York, 

And with Frank O'Connor in New York and 
ROBERT KENNEDY in the Democratic delega- 
tion in Washington and with me helping 
from the sidelines, we will try to get a job 
done for all the good people of the greatest 
State in the Union. 


National Building Code and National 
Plumbing Code 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


* or MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, October 8, 1955, it was my privi- 
ilege to appear as one of its guest speak- 
ers before the national convention of 
the United Association of Journeymen 
and Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipefitting industry of the United States. 
This was their 29th annual convention 
held in Kansas City, Mo., part of which 
city it is my privilege to represent in 
Congress, 

Recently I received a letter from Mr. 
David E. Todd, manager of the Build- 
ing & Construction Trades Council, 
Kansas City, Mo. He told me in his let- 
ter that he had been handed a copy of 
our remarks made at the United Asso- 
ciation’s convention in Kansas City with 
particular reference to the National 
Building Code. He advised me further 
that the Building Trades Council of 
Kansas City was deeply concerned about 
the possible interference of the Federal 
Government in local building codes. He 
suggested that some of the thoughts 
that I had expressed at the national con- 
vention should be giyen wider publicity. 
He requested portions of our remarks be 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am mindful a 
Member does not compliment himself 
by inserting his own remarks in the 
Record. Notwithstanding, because of 
Mr. Todd's request, only that portions of 
my remarks before the United Associa- 
tion will be entered. The remarks re- 
lating to the building and plumbing code 
follow: 

President Schoemann, I read with interest 
your editorial published in a recent issue of 
your magazine opposing the National Build- 
ing Code and the National Plumbing Code 
on the ground that such a function did not 
properly belong to the Federal Government. 
I fully agree. I could not agree more. My 
experience as a county government official 
brought me sufficiently up against the ques- 
tion of codes, and I want to say here and 
now that bullding codes and plumbing codes 
are properly a function of local governments, 
and this is where the discretion ought to re- 
side. In too many areas of life, those who 
wish to use the powers of Federal govern- 
ment creatively are unwilling to trust the 
common sense and good judgment of people 
to solve the local problems of their own com- 
munities; or else if that Judgment be lack- 
ing, then they are unwilling for the sake of 
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freedom to allow people to make mistakes 
and to suffer from the mistakes, The local 
community which I once served is an en- 
lightened community, and it has no need 
for some bureaucrat in Washington to tell it 
what standards ought to be applied in its 
plumbing installations. President Schoe- 
mann is right. If you sit idly by and do 
nothing while the campaign for a national 
bullding code snowballs, the time will soon 
come when you will no longer haye local 
autonomy in this field. 

I know you have all heard a lot of talk 
about a National Building Code. Until re- 
cently there was not much concern but since 
the first of this year there has been a cam- 
paign started that can no longer be ignored. 
The commercial interests in this country 
that stand to make a lot of money from a 
National Bullding Code are trying to recruit 
followers from among the “liberal establish- 
ment,” by using the old liberal prejudices 
against the building industry and the build- 
ing trades. 

The line of those who are pushing the Code 
is to the effect that the building industry is 
backward, unprogressive and hopelessly out 
of date, and this is the fault of the build~ 
ing trades. They argue that massive Fed- 
eral aid is needed to promote advances in 
bullding technology but in the way is that 
old stumbling block, a multiplicity of build- 
ing codes: So runs the argument that is why 
we need one national code. 

It seems almost every special commission 
the President appoints devotes something in 
its report to the National Building Code 
The White House Civil Rights Conference 
and the Advisory Commission of Intergovern- 
mental Relations is a 26-member group con- 
taining local, state and Federal officials as 
well as some from private industry. It would 
seem to be a source of justified irritation for 
you who are members of the building crafts 
would be the fact that although this Com- 
mission invited the advice of those in the 
industry and those who manufacture and 
process building materials, I am reliably ad- 
vised that no building trade unions were 
invited to testify. 

Still another Commission appointed by the 
President is called the “National Commis- 
sion on Technology, Automation, and Eco- 
nomic Progress,” In their report they struck 
out hard by demanding that if the housing 
needs of middle-income families are to be 
met, housing costs must be reduced by ad- 
vanced technological potential, They even 
went so far as to say we cannot adequately 
house America by existing methods. 

The answer is easy for any group of dream- 
ers because they simply say that in the event 
new techniques cause certain crafts to suffer 
all that needs w be done is to institute Fed- 
erally-subsidized systems of retraining, sev- 
erance pay, and pay the necessary retirement 
cost for these technologically displaced 
building trades workers. They have a real 
nice way of describing it when they wrap it 
all up and refer to it as an “adjustment as- 
sistance” to any crafts destroyed by techno- 
logical change. 

The emergence of a National Building 
Code which would lead to such so-called ad- 
vancements that would result in the dis- 
appearance of your job and provide only for 
some Federal retraining (at the taxpayers’ 
expense) is not the answer. 

Recently, there has been some relief from 
the modernize-em, retrain-em line and that 
is the report you hear of now and then from 
the so-called manpower experts that the 
building trades don't have anything to worry 
about. They say the building trades will 
need hundreds of thousands of journeymen 
in the coming few years and that apprentice 
numbers should be multiplied several times 
over. The Bureau of Labor statistics esti- 
mates that contracts construction employ- 
ment will increase by 37% between 1964 and 
1975. 
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Other statisticians say this is a wild esti- 
mate. In fact, it does exceed the estimates 
for every other branch of the economy. 
Could it be the manpower experts are trying 
to get the building trades coming and going. 
Let's take a second to analyze these two 
contradictory trains of thought. If the 
bullding trades become really modern and 
technologically advanced, then you are going 
to be put out of your jobs and wiil have to 
be trained at Federal expense. If, on the 
other hand, you remain as backward and un- 
progressive then as you are now, you will 
have to train three times as many appren- 
tices. Neither argument makes sense. 

But, my friends, I think we should be fair 
about this and not blame all of this push for 
the Building Code on the liberals or humani- 
tarlans who want to see America “rehoused.” 

In my opinion the real drive comes from 
the very commercial and dollar-minded pro- 
ducers of certain building materials who 
bave already been denied access because of 
existing state or local codes. Surely these 
groups could not by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation be regarded as altruistic. Perhaps the 
liberal humanitarians should quit worrying 
for just a moment about rehousing America 
and become concerned about those who want 
a new National Code only to make money 
out of it. 

Of course, none of us could be against a 
National Code if it were in fact a major 
roadblock in the way of a slum clearance or 
if it stood in the way of a truly desirable pro- 
gram of assistance for middle-class housing. 

It is not my argument that you should 
take Issue with all model or uniform codes. 
Everyone should want to promote techno- 
logical progress in the building industry but 
let's be sure these are real technological ad- 
vances and not just a gimmick to help some 
producer of materials. As for the liberals 
they should be willing to be so objective as 
to recognize that there are enough enlight- 
ened people in every community to provide 
an enlightened building code for their own 
community. To forget this is to force on 
us all an unenlightened and commercially 
inspired building code for the entire country. 


Hon. Harley O. Staggers 
SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a great pleasure for me to join my col- 
leagues today in paying just tribute to 
a great statesman from West Virginia, 
the Honorable HARLEY STAGGERS. 

I have had the privilege of serving on 
the important Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee with Mr. STaGGERS 
for many years and have come to know 
and respect him for his outstanding 
ability as a legislator. Since he became 
chairman of our committee this year he 
has displayed talents for leadership, 
patience, and fairness which we all ad- 
mire. The enviable record he has com- 
piled during the past 18 years as a Mem- 
ber of this body has earned great praise 
for him, not only in his native State but 
from every section of the country. 

As the 89th Congress moves toward 
adjournment I commend Congressman 
Sraccers for his great contributions to 
our country’s record of progress. I am 
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confident that the people of the Second 
District of West Virginia will reelect him 
as their Representative for many years 
so that our country will continue to have 
the benefit of his experience and wisdom. 


Manifesto on Polish Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


: OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 12, 1966 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 9, 1966, Pulaski Day was observed 
by people of Polish origin at Hartford, 
Conn. In commemoration of this event 
and Poland's millennium of Christianity, 
the Polish American Congress District 
of Connecticut, issued a manifesto. 
This is a thoughtfully drafted and stir- 
ring document worthy of the noble spirit 
of Polish liberty. It reminds us not of 
the Polish contribution to our own strug- 
gle for independence, but also of the sig- 
nificant role played by Americans of 
Polish extraction in building our great 
Nation. 

The manifesto eloquently illuminates 
the futility of Communist colonialism in 
attempting to quench the inextinguish- 
able fire of the Polish love of freedom. I 
am very grateful to the officers of the 
Connecticut District of the Polish Amer- 
ican Congress in forwarding to me a 
copy of this worthy document, These 
officers are: Mr. L. Daum, chairman of 
the political committee; Mr, R. Soboc- 
inski, secretary of the committee; and 
Mr. J. Bruks, secretary of the congress, 

Mr. Speaker, this manifesto carries 
such a vital message that I believe it 
should be brought to the attention of 
all Members of Congress, and I include 
itin the RECORD, 

MANIPESTO BY THE POLISH AMERICAN CON- 
GRESS, DISTRICT OF CONNECTICUT, TO COM- 
MEMORATE POLAND'S MILLENNIUM OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY AND PULASKI Day CELEBRATIONS 
car, IN HARTFORD, CONN. ON OCTOBER 9, 
19 
1. In this year of celebration of Poland's 

Millennium of Christianity, honoring Poland 

as an unflinching bastion of Christianity 

throughout the ages and her outstanding 
humanitarian and cultural contributions to 
our Western civilization, we pledge to pre- 
serve and to continue these great and lofty 
traditions of our forefathers and to uphold 

a noble principles of freedom and justice 
2. Throughout her long history Poland had 

to struggle continuously, often against over- 

whelming odds, for her freedom and inde- 
pendence, shielding at the same time the 
rest of Europe against the onslaughts from 
the East. When at the end of the XVIII-th 
century Poland lost her independence and 
was partitioned between Russia, Prussia and 

Austria, she was still able to preserve her 

national, religious and cultural distinctive 

characteristics for over one hundred years 
until she regained her independence after 
the First World War. We are honoring the 

Church and the Polish mother for their share 

in this great accomplishment. 

3. While at present Poland is again de- 
prived of her independence as the result of 
infamous Yalta agreement and is enslaved 
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by the imposed Communist regime and neo- 
colonial Russian domination, we are confi- 
dent, that this time, as in the past, the Pol- 
ish Church, under the unflinching and cour- 
ageous leadership of Cardinal Wyszynski and 
the Polish mother will again successfully 
defend and preserve Poland's heritage in 
these difficult and trying times. 

4. We hold, as a self-evident truth, that 
every nation has an unalienable right to 
freedom and self-determina tion and we firm- 
ly believe that lasting peace in Europe can 
only be achieved if Poland and other cap- 
tive nations regain their freedom and indé- 
pendence. We urge that free and unfetterred 
elections be promptly held in those countries 
under International supervision. 

5. We urge that Polish Regained Western 
Territories, rebuilt after the last war destruc- 
tion and exclusively inhabited by Polish pop- 
ulation, be recognized by the U.S.A. Govern- 
ment as an integral part of Poland and the 
present Odra-Nyssa line be ratified de iure 
as the final boundary of Poland. We also 
believe, that in order to stabilize peace in 
Europe, Germany must renounce all claims 
against Poland and other neighbors, In re- 
gard to eastern boundary of Poland, we do 
not recognize and will never reconcile our- 
selves with the seizing of the eastern half of 
Poland by Russia during the last war and we 
insist on the border as mutually established 
by the Riga Treaty. 

6. Being aware that all oppressed nations 
on our globe are looking upon the United 
States of America as the country chosen by 
God to become the champion and guardian 
of freedom in the world, and bearing in mind 
that appeasement never brings permanent 
and lasting peace, we fully support our Goy- 
ernment’s firm stand against Communist ag- 
gression throughout the world and particu- 
larly in South Vietnam. 

7. Bearing in mind the important part 
Played by Poles and Americans of Polish 
descent in the fight for America’s independ- 
ence and also their vast and lasting contribu- 
tions to the present greatness of America, we 
urge that Americans of Polish descent be 
given, well deserved, greater representation 
in the federal, state and local governments. 

8. Honoring today the memory of General 
Pulaski, the Polish patriot and the hero of 
the American War of Independence, we also 
pay tribute to all those brave men who fought 
on numerous battlefields and gave their lives 
in defense of freedom and liberty under the 
noble motto of our forefathers: “For your 
freedom and ours”. 


Cesar Balsa Receives Distinguished 
Achievement Award 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 4, 1966 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, September 16, 1966, I was privi- 
leged to attend the Fourth Annual Salute 
to Mexico Luncheon of the Advertising 
Club of New York in recognition of 
Mexico Week in New York City. 

The Advertising Club is an outstand- 
ing organization in my district and its 
president, Walter B. Bruce, who is also 
president of the American Can Co., pre- 
sided at the luncheon, 

The guest of honor was Cesar Balsa, 
self-made outstanding Mexican business- 
man, hotel owner, friend of the United 
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States and known as the “host to the 
most in Mexico.” He received the Ad- 
vertising Club's Distinguished Achieve- 
ment Award. 

The overflow audience heard an ad- 
dress by the Honorable Francisco Cuevas 
Cancino, Ambassador from Mexico to the 
United Nations, and the chairman of the 
day was J. L. Blackledge, of the Elec- 
trical League of New York. 

The fine acceptance speech by Cesar 
Balsa deserves wider circulation, and so 
I include it here for my colleagues. 

Text or Speech BY CESAR BALSA AT ADVERTIS- 

ING CLUB oF New YORK LUNCHEON, SEPTEM- 

E 16, 1966 


Mr. Bruce, Ambassador Cuevas Cancino, 
Consul General Pesqueira, Sr. Guajardo, 
Congressman KUPFERMAN, Sr. Lippman, and 
honored guests, I am very proud to be here 
this afternoon and to be the recipient of this 
wonderful award. I feel quite humbled by 
the fact that such Ulustrious personalities as 
President Eisenhower, President Hoover, 
Carlos P. Romulo. Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, 
General Alfred M. Grunther, and Admiral 
Richard C. Byrd have received this award in 
the past. 

My country, Mexico, has a position that Is 
unique in the eyes of North Americans, 
Probably a little of it is the result of the 
early days of the movies when the typical 
Mexican was characterized as a sleepy-headed 
gentleman dozing under a sombrero and lean- 
ing up against a very uncomfortable cactus, 
Today, Mexicans in every walk of life, includ- 
ing cardiology, retina research, architecture, 
arts and crafts, and world affairs, are wearing 
Hombergs, are wide awake, and are more 
often seen rubbing shoulders with world 
figures than the traditional cactus. 

Our economy today, by all indices, is one 
of the healthiest in the world; and the 
soundness of the peso has now been attested 
to by its acoeptance as hard currency in 
world markets. 

Much has been made in the papers and 
press of my rise from a busboy to the director 
of a rather large hotel and restaurant or- 
ganization. We have all heard the jokes 
about it, and some of us are eyen very much 
aware of the efforts involved in it. In all 
humility, I am not certain how much of the 
credit is fully mine and how much of it is 
chance. The chance of knowing people of 
love and good faith who put their trust in 
me, and also the chance of geography. One 
of the former speakers on the platform men- 
tioned that my wife and I came to Mexico on 
our honeymoon and decided to stay. The 
country enthralled us, charmed us, and ac- 
tually, to us, was a vision as the land of 
opportunity. 

For years we have all heard the phrase, 
“the land of opportunity,” but somehow or 
another never fully associated it with the 
United States of Mexico. The eagerness of 
the people in Mexico to learn, to advance 
themselves, to develop to their full capabili- 
ties, and to progress ever forward surely must 
be a vital chapter of the Cesar Balsa story.“ 
For without this basic desire, drive, and in- 
terest on the parts of my co-workers and 
business associates Cesar Balsa” might still 
be an ex-busboy who came to Mexico on his 
honeymoon, turned around and went home. 

This beautiful plaque talks about “extraor- 
dinary achievements in building interna- 
tional good will and understanding.” I as- 
Sure you, there is nothing extraordinary 
about this achievement because Interna- 
tional good will and understanding is as 
basic to the Mexican way of life as is deep 
respect for traditions and parents. “Inter- 
National good will and understanding” is a 
commodity that the Mexican offers to all 
men, Our hotels and other enterprises 
merely afford the tourist a meeting place to 
be exposed to these factors. It is reflected 
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in the smile of the desk clerk, in the way 
some of our young elevator operators call 
off the floor numbers in Spanish and English. 
It is reflected by the patience of the cashiers 
who explain the conversion of dollars into 
pesos, and even in the pleasant manner, if 
I may say, of the busboys in our restaurants. 

But international good will and under- 
standing is not only refiected in Mexico 
through Balsa.“ It is reflected throughout 
the country, wherever you go. It is the type 
of thinking, a manner of living, which you 
cannot legislate, dictate, or educate. It must 
be inborn and I assure you, in Mexico, it is. 

I do not want to take too much of your 
time this afternoon, as I am certain you all 
have fairly tight schedules here in New York, 
but I haye been asked to talk a little bit 
further about some of our philosophy and 
direction, 

Our organization, reflecting Mexico’s pol- 
icy, is extremely desirous of having foreign 
visitors see and enjoy more of our country. 
We want our guests to see more than just 
Mexico City and Acapulco. Obviously, these 
two points are a must on everyone's first trip 
to Mexico. In Mexico City, you are always 
in direct contact with the pre-Columbian, 
colonial, and modern aspects of Mexico. 
Acapulco was catering to the jet set long 
before the jets were even flying, But the 
rest of the country is just starting to bloom. 
We are therefore developing Balsa enterprises 
in many other points throughout the coun- 
try—motor inns, hotels, restaurants, etc — 
in anticipation of the great wave of tourism 
which all indications show our country will 
receive within the next decade. 

Today I, Cesar Balsa, am being honored 
for extraordinary achievements in building 
international good will and understanding; 
but in synthesis, it is Mexico which is being 
so honored. And if I may take license, I 
would like to say “Gracias Amigos“ for my- 
self personally and for my wonderful country. 


U.S.S. “Francis Scott Key” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
first sea trials of our 39th Polaris nu- 
clear submarine, the U.S. S. Francis Scott 
Key, have just been successfully com- 
pleted. 

In commemoration of this historic 
event, Admiral Rickover has written a 
letter to me about the man whose mem- 
ory the ship honors, Francis Scott Key, 
the author of our national anthem, 

Admiral Rickover is known as the fa- 
ther of the nuclear submarine, a richly 
deserved designation for his years of 
hard work and dedication. Iam sure the 
membership of the House will enjoy this 
most interesting and informative ac- 
count of Francis Scott Key. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit Admiral Rickover's letter for in- 
clusion in the RECORD. 

USS. “Francis Scorr Key” (SSBN 657), 
At Sea, North Atlantic, October 10, 1966. 
Hon, GLENARD P, LIPSCOMB, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Lipscoms: We have just success- 
fully completed the first sea trials of our 
39th Polaris nuclear submarine. The USS. 
Franois Scott Key was built by the Electric 
Boat Division of the General Dynamics Cor- 
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poration, Groton, Connecticut. We also have 
in operation 24 attack type nuclear sub- 
marines, making a total of 63. 

This ship honors the memory of the au- 
thor of our national anthem. An only son, 
Francis Scott Key (1779-1843) was born on 
Terra Rubra in what was then Frederick 
County, Maryland, the plantation owned 
since 1750 by the Keys, a wealthy family of 
cavalier ancestry. Great-grandfather Philip 
Key, who had been a well-to-do lawyer in 
England, came to this country in 1726, hav- 
ing obtained from Lord Baltimore the grant 
of a large tract of land (about 3,000 acres), 
beautifully situated along the Wicomico, 
Succeeding generations followed his example 
of successfully combining management of a 
large plantation with public service and the 
practice of law. 

His grandson, John Ross Key, father of 
Francis, served as justice of the peace and 
associate district judge. Twenty-one when 
the Revolutionary War began, he enlisted at 
once. In answer to a call for expert riflemen 
to join the Army at Boston, he led a detach- 
ment of frontier fighters from Frederick to 
Boston in record time—520 miles in 22 days, 
These were the first soldiers from the South 
to reach New England, the first of the fa- 
mous Maryland line.“ With their mountain 
rifles, tomahawks, leather hunting shirts and 
moccasins, Boston found them a strange but 
reassuring sight, 

Taking occasional leave to look after his 
plantation, John Ross stayed in the Army 
until victory was won. He fought with 
Lafayette at the siege of Yorktown and was 
a friend of George Washington who visited 
Terra Rubra when Francis Scott was a boy 
of 12, Years later, when he was a successful 
lawyer, Francis never accepted a fee from 
the old soldiers who had fought with his 
father, They were his childhood heroes, 

In the family tradition which he him- 

seif continued with his own 12 children, 
Francis Scott Key was tutored by his par- 
ents. He entered St. John's College at 14. 
After graduation he read law in the office 
of Judge Chase of the General Court in 
Annapolis, and at 22 was established in 
practice with Roger B. Taney, a fellow law 
clerk, lifelong friend and future brother- 
in-law who became Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court in 1838. Key settled in 
Georgetown in 1802 and became one of the 
leaders of the Maryland bar. 
Men of his background and competence in 
the law customarily entered politics, but 
Francis had no taste for the rough-and- 
tumble of political life. Within his own 
circle of family and friends he constantly 
experienced the disruptive power of political 
controversy, His father and favorite uncle 
took opposite sides in the Revolutionary 
War, his two best friende—Randolph of 
Roanoke and Roger Taney—were his politi- 
cal opponents. He had witnessed the at- 
tack in Baltimore on the headquarters of a 
Federalist paper and the murder by an 
angry mob of one of his law clients who 
had contributed to the paper. Francis 
shared with the Founding Fathers and 
many of the leading men of his own gen- 
eration a fear of political parties. People 
then took thelr party allegiance as sericusly 
as in an earlier age they had taken their 
religion, reacting violently against those 
who differed with them. As yet, the unity 
of the nation was so fragile that factional 
disputes often brought threats of secession, 
Key did, however, get somewhat involved im 
politics in the Jacksonian era. He cam- 
paigned for Jackson whom he admired 
greatly, and accepted under him the post of 
District Attorney of the District of Columbia. 
In 1833, he undertook for the President an 
important peacemaking mission. Alabama 
was threatening to secede over a controversy 
with the Federal Government involving the 
Creek Indians, This mission he completed 
with skill and dispatch, 
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he shunned political office, 
Francis had a strong sense of civic responsi- 
bility. He devoted much time, effort and 
money to a variety of causes that engaged 
his sympathy and interest. One was free 
education for poor children. Largely on 
his initative, the first Lancaster elementary 
school in America was established in 
Georgetown. He gave it generous financial 
support and participated actively in its 
management. Another cause in which he 
became deeply involved was the problem 
of the manumitted slaves who had difficulty 
competing in the free labor market. Key 
grew up on a plantation worked by slaves 
but he came to reject slavery and freed them 
all. He shared the belief, widespread at the 
time among antislavery elements, that the 
most humane way to liquidate this inhu- 
mane institution was to provide free trans- 
portaton to their African homeland for ali 
Treedmen who desired to return. He was a 
member of the American Colonization So- 
ciety and a founder of Liberia. 

It was on one of his humanitarian missions 
that Key penned the stirring words of The 
Star-Spangled Banner. The occasion was an 
episode in the War of 1812. All through the 
year 1814, British Admiral Cockburn had 
waged “inglorious warfare on the hen- 
houses, cow-barns, and movable property 
along the shores of Chesapeake Bay —as 
Samuel Eliot Morison pithily wrote. The 
Admiral and his colleague, General Ross, 
quartered themselves in the home of Dr. 
Beanes, an elderly and highly respected phy- 
sician who lived in Upper Marlborough. For 
weeks Beanes was & gracious though invol- 
untary host to numerous British officers, 
treating their wounded and furnishing them 
with whatever they demanded. The British 
forces finally withdrew and he was celebrat- 
ing with friends the departure of his unwel- 
come guests when he was disturbed by 
straggling sailors and soldiers who had left 
the ranks to plunder and were making a 
nuisance of themselves in the local tavern. 
Advancing at the head of a group of angry 
citizens, Dr. Beanes had the troublemakers 
thrown into jail. He did so believing that 
Upper Marlborough had a right to put down 
the disturbance of these individuals who no 
longer were part of an organized military 
body. 


Admiral Cockburn took a different view. 
He had the doctor arrested and thrown into 
the forecastle of his flagship, the Tonnant. 
Seized in the middle of the night, Dr. Beanes 
was barely given time to dress before he was 
placed upon a hard-gaited horse and com- 
pelled to ride 30 miles. Throughout, he was 
treated most harshly. Friends who sought 
to effect his release were bruskly turned away 
and not even allowed to give him the neces- 
saries he had not been able to take along. 

Key was acquainted with the elderly phy- 
scician who in his youth had been attached 
to Washington's Army, and who had tended 
the wounded of Valley Forge and Brandy- 
wine. He went at once to the President and 
obtained his permission to plead Dr. Beanes’ 
case before the Admiral. With Colonel Skin- 
ner, the American agent in charge of ex- 
change of prisoners, Key set out in a small 
boat for the Tonnant. For a long while 
Cockburn adamantly refused to treat the 
doctor as a prisoner of war, to consider ex- 
change, or to permit Key to talk with him, 
Beanes, said he, deserved hanging. In the 
end Key's tact and persuasive skill and the 
testimony—cannily brought along—of many 
letters from wounded British officers who 
had been treated by the doctor finally 
secured his release. 
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The three Americans were not, however, 
permitted to leave at once. Cockburn was 
about to attack Fort McHenry and take the 
city of Baltimore where, he boasted, he would 
make his winter quarters “even if it rained 
militia.” All that stood In the way of his 
occupying the city was Fort McHenry which 
the citizens of Baltimore had hastily 
strengthened with earthworks. Key, Skin- 
ner and Beanes, detained in their small boat 
for a day and a night of heavy bombardment, 
paced the deck anxiously. When in the early 
morning light of September 14, 1814 they 
saw the flag still flying atop the Fort, Key 
felt moved to write on an old envelope the 
poem that became our national anthem. 

It seems paradoxical that this rousing war 
song was written by a man who had long 
opposed the war which produced it. Key 
was not alone in his misgivings as to the 
justice or wisdom of declaring war on Brit- 
ain (voted by Congress 79 to 49 in the House, 
19 to 13 in the Senate). Indeed, the country 
has seldom if ever been so divided during a 
war. But Key's patriotism was aroused 
when we suffered reverses. On land, the war 
in general went badly for us; nowhere worse 
than in the Chesapeake region. Our hastily 
summoned, ill-trained and badly led militia 
were no match for Cockburn's sailors and 
marines. Washington was taken in August 
1814, its public buildings burned. In the 
House of Representatives all the furniture 
was piled into a heap and set to the torch, 
As Key's biographer Victor Weybright wrote, 
“in smoke, ashes, and flames the great li- 
brary which Jefferson had begun and fos- 
tered, the historic archives, the priceless 
furnishings of a noble public building, per- 
ished forever.” Key wrote his poem at a 
historic moment. Cockburn’s failure to take 
Fort McHenry signalled a turn in the for- 
tunes of war; the worst was over. 

To write verse was second nature to Key, 
but prevously this had been merely a pleas- 
ant social gift. He thought of himself as an 
“album poet” not a writer of publishable 
verse. Interestingly enough, one of his di- 
rect ancestors had been a real poet; John Key 
who lived in the 15th century and called him- 
self “humble poet laureate to His Majesty 
Edward IV.” The Star-Spangled Banner 
was Key's one serious poetic effort, besides 
a hymn or two; indeed it is the only achieve- 
ment by which he is known. It was an in- 
stant success. Long before Congress offi- 
cially designated it the national anthem (in 
1931) it had become the nation’s favorite 
patriotic song. And this, despite the fact 
that the melody (written by an English com- 
poser for the London Anacreontic Society) 
is difficult for untrained voices, 

The song’s popularity, I think, is due en- 
tirely to Key's words. He wrote a hymn to 
the American flag. He caught the mystique 
the flag has for us, who are a nation not by 
consanguinity, not by a long common his- 
tory but by devotion to an abstract concept, 
the concept of what the ideal society should 
be, the concept of liberty under law. Denis 
W, Brogan, an Englishman who understands 
us uncommonly well, once tried to explain to 
his countrymen what the flag means to 
Americans. It is more, he said, “than a mere 
symbol among many others. It is the regi- 
mental color of a regiment in which all 
Americans are enrolled.” The 13 stripes re- 
mind us of our small beginnings, the 50 stars 
of how large we have grown. It was the 
sight of the flag still flying after an anxious 
night watch that inspired Key to surpass 
himself and, in a sense, to become the poet 
laureate of the American people. 

Respectfully, 
H, G. RICKOVER. 


October 17, 1966 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). A 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
Tor sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
eres (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
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PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


— 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, ' 
with Mr, Raymond F, Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Rxconn should be processed through this 
Office, 


Frank “Lefty” O’Doul 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 12, 1966 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it gives me great pleasure to 
join my fellow Californians in paying 
tribute to Frank “Lefty” O’Doul, one of 
baseball's greatest players. 

A native of San Francisco, “Lefty” 
O'Doul began his career in professional 
ball as a member of the old San Fran- 
cisco Seals. He then moved to the 
Majors and the rest is baseball history. 
Baseball fans across the country know 
he went on to become one of the out- 
Standing National League hitters of all 
times, compiling a lifetime major league 
batting average of .349. 

This is indeed an achievement for 
which “Lefty,” now 69 years old, will al- 
ways be remembered and admired. His 
unique role in the establishment of 
baseball in Japan would be grounds 
enough for our official congressional 
recognition. To many of his friends and 
admirers, however, his finest contribu- 
tion is the standard of sportmanship he 
has set for the youth of our country. 

Last May, at Candlestick Park, the 
city of San Francisco joined with sport 
fans of the area in paying tribute to 
“Lefty.” At that time, the California 
State Senate and the San Francisco 
Board of Supervisors passed resolutions 
commending Frank Lefty“ O Doul, and 
I submit these resolutions for insertion 
in the RECORD: 

CALIFORNIA STATE SENATE RESOLUTION No. 142 
Revative To CONGRATULATING FRANK 
“LEFTY” O Dot. 

Whereas, It has come to the attention of 
the Members of the Senate that Frank 
“Lefty” ODoul will be honored with a “day” 
at Candlestick Park on May 21, 1966; and 

Whereas, Frank “Lefty” O'Doul, a native 
San Franciscan, began his baseball career 
on the San Francisco sandlots: and 

Whereas, Now 69 years old, he has been a 
Prominent figure in professional baseball 
since 1917 and has been one of San Fran- 
Cisco's most popular figures over the years; 
and 

Whereas, Beginning as a southpaw pitcher 
with the San Francisco Seals in 1917, he 
moved up to the New York Yankees for the 
1919 season, and was with them through 
1920, when arm trouble interrupted his 
pitching career; and 

Whereas, He remained in the majors 
through 1923 at Boston, as a pitcher, but 
upon his return to the Pacific Coast League 
in 1924 (at Salt Lake City) he turned to the 
outfield; and 

Whereas, Frank “Lefty” O’Doul returned 
to the majors in 1926 and went on to become 
one of the great National League hitters of 
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all time, compiling a lifetime major league 
batting average of .349; and 

Whereas, Some of the highlights of his 
playing career are as follows: National 
League batting champion in 1932 (368); a 
batting average of 398 with Philadelphia in 
1929 (254 hits); helped the then New York 
Giants win the National League pennant in 
1933, delivering a big pinch hit to win a 
game for the Giants in the World Series, the 
Giants winning the series from Washington, 
four games to one; and 

Whereas, After finishing the 1934 season 
with the Giants, he came back to California 
to become manager of the San Francisco 
Seals; and 

Whereas, He managed the Seals for 17 
seasons from 1935 through 1951, winning 
two pennants, his first year in 1935, and 
again in 1946; and 

Whereas, His teams annually were flag 
contenders, were always interesting and 
colorful to watch. and over the years pro- 
duced numerable stars who went on to fame 
in the major leagues; and 

Whereas, It is fitting and proper that 
tribute be paid to a career spanning from 
1917 to well into the modern era of baseball; 
and 

Whereas, Frank Lefty“ ODoul has the 
respect, admiration, and affection of baseball 
fans everywhere, who well realize his contri- 
butions to the game over the years; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State o/ 
California, That the Members extend their 
warmest congratulations to Frank “Lefty” 
O'Doul on the occasion of honoring him for 
his outstanding career and contributions to 
baseball and wish him well in his future 
endeavors; ond be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate shall transmit a suitably prepared copy 
of this resolution to Frank Lefty“ O’Doul. 


RESOLUTION No. 315-66-——-COMMENDING FRANK 
“Lerrr” O'Dovun 


Whereas, On Saturday, May 21, 1966, the 
City of San Francisco will Join with all sports 
fans of the Bay Area in paying honor and 
homage to Frank Lefty“ O’Doul at Candle- 
stick Park; and 

Whereas, A product of our “Butcher Town” 
District's sandlot teams, Lefty O’Doul began 
his career in professional baseball as a mem- 
ber of the San Francisco Seals, graduating 
to the big leagues where he was 
as one of the greatest hitters of all times, 
and ending his fabulous career as manager 
of the San Francisco Seals for 17 years; and 

Whereas, While Lefty O’Doul has truly 
merited the hearty acclaim which has been 
extended him as a baseball player, in a deeper 
and more abiding sense it is his constant 
and public adherence to tenets of clean living 
and fine sportsmanship which represents his 
most significant and beneficial influence on 
our youth, inspiring them to emulation and, 
conversely, to renunciation of the forces of 
delinquency; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Board of Supervisors, 
for and on behalf of all the people of San 
Francisco, do hereby extend warm and heart- 
iest commendations to our distinguished fel- 
low San Franciscan, Frank Lefty“ O’Doul 
and do hereby tender to him a suitable en- 
grossed copy of this resolution in recogni- 
tion of his outstanding meritorious career 
and as a token of the esteem and affection 


in which he is held by the people of San 

Francisco. 

Attest: 

z ROBERT J, Dowan, Clerk. 
Approved; May 13, 1966. 

JoHN F. SHetieyr, Mayor. 


Doa Horn: A Man of Energy and Con- 
cern; Houston Post Feature Article by 
John Moore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 18, 1966 


‘Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Don Horn, of Houston, Tex., is a con- 
cerned and energetic citizen who has 
labored for many years on behalf of 
progress. He has been engaged in 
countless battles on a variety of fronts 
and I know of no instance when he was 
not on the enlightened side. 


He is the secretary-treasurer of the 
Harris County Council of the AFL-CIO 
and in that capacity has been a vigorous 
and articulate spokesman for the work- 
ingman of Texas. He is also active in 
numerous civic enterprises in which he 
has worked effectively and tirelessly for 
progress in Houston. 

Don Horn is my good friend. We 
have waged many political battles to- 
gether; he never falters under fire. 

Recently he has been the leader of a 
vigorously fought effort to bring im- 
proved conditions and general welfare to 
the Harris County public hospitals. I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
from the Houston Post for October 9, 
1966, under the title “Don Horn Is a Cru- 
sader,” describing the crusade, be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorn, 
as follows: 

He SEEKS EFFICIENCY AND A Fam SHAKE: 

Don Horn Is 4 Cavusaper 
(By Don Moore) 

Don Horn is a crusader in an age and place 
where crusading is not popular. 

However, Horn remains undaunted in the 


face of adversity and unwavering in the face 
of criticism. 

Donald August Horn, 45, has been in the 
news lately because he is the outspoken 
member of the board of managers of the 
Harris County Hospital District. 

He broke into the news when he asked 
County Atty. Joe Resweber for a legal opinion 
on certain hospital funds, Resweber declared 
that insurance collections paid to doctors for 
medical care at the charity hospital should 
be considered public money. ~ 
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Previously, this money had been put into 
a restricted fund known as the Professional 
Services Fund, and most of the money had 
been given to doctors in one way or another. 
_ Critics have accused Horn of endangering 
the contract by which Baylor University Col- 
lege of Medicine supervises medical treat- 
ment at Ben Taub General Hospital and at 
Jefferson Davis Hospital. His friends have 
argued that Horn was the only hope of 
achieving an efficient hospital administra- 
tion and a fair shake for charity patients. 

It is not the first time Horn has been 
controversial. He has been involved in the 
labor union movement here for 20 years, and 
has been outspoken on community issues 
most of that time. 

Today, as secretary-treasurer of the Harris 
County AFL-CIO, Horn is the Number One 
labor spokesman in this area. Before being 
elected to his present post, he was business 
agent of an electrical workers union, Local 
716. 

Horn has been promoted up the ladder of 
the labor movement a rung at a time. He 
served a four-year apprenticeship in the elec- 
trical union and became a journeyman elec- 
trician in 1946. Later, he was elected presi- 
dent of his local union in 1960. 

“I've served my time on picket lines and 
across the bargaining table and the first 
thing I did on the hospital board was to 
protest substandard wages,” Horn said. + 

Under prodding from Horn, the board 
raised hospital district employees from 80 
cents an hour to $1 an hour and later to- 
$1.25. 

Horn feels that he represents a lot of citi- 
zens while serving as a member of the hos- 
pital board, especially the 60,000 active union 
members who contribute to the Harris 
County Council of the AFL-CIO. 

Tou see, the union people don't use the 
facilities of Ben Taub Hospital, and we had to 
sell this program to them as a humanitarian 
venture,” Horn said. 

“Labor is partially responsible for the crea- 
tion of the hospital district in that the elec- 
tion would not have suceeded without our 
support,” he said. 

Horn says he believes it is his duty to see 
that the hospital is run for the maximum 
benefit of the charity patients who are the 
real reason for the existence of the hospital 
district. 

Horn also has strong convictions about the 
duties of the city and county governments 
and about the responsibilities of the state 


government. 

“We have a great opportunity to create a 
progressive community here if our local goy- 
ernments will take the initiative,” he said. 

“Not all of our problems have been solved. 
We have serious problems of chronic pockets 
of unemployment and we have pockets of 


“We have an exceedingly high crime rate. 

“We have the growing menance of air pol- 
lution and the serious problem of water pol- 
lution.” 

Horn said the problems and responsibilities 
of the state government are even more pro- 
nounced, 

“The state must provide more help for 
urban residents, particularly in the areas of 
education, consumer protection and mass 
transportation,” he said. 

"Industrial safety also is a prime need.” 

Horn said he considered the state govern- 
ment at least 25 years behind the times in 
providing essential legislation. 

“The status quo won't get the job done to- 
day—these are changing times and the lead- 
ership must adjust to them,” he said, 

Horn has publicly advocated a permanent 
registration voting program. In recent 
months, he has spoken out for the two-party 
system in Texas, which he believes will ac- 
celerate some of the reform legislation he 
believes is essential. 
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Like other hard-working civic leaders of 
Houston, Horn is on a 12-hour day and a 
seven-day week. When he is not attend- 
ing hospital board meetings, he may be 
found attending’ union meetings or politi- 
cal rallies, 

For example, Horn is a member of the board 
of elders of the Southminster Presbyterian 
Church, He is proud of the fact that his 
minister, the Rev. Jack Ware, participated 
in the Valley farm workers march on Austin. 

He teaches the junior class Sunday school 
at his church and is Assistant Scoutmaster of 
Boy Scout Troop Number 60, which is spon- 
sored by the Riverside Methodist Church, 

“Actually this Boy Scout work is the most 
rewarding of all. About once a month, we 
manage to make an overnight trip to some 
camp site, and I enjoy outdoor living as 
much as any of the boys,” he said. 

Horn started in the Scout movement be- 
cause of his sons, Melvin, now 21 and about 
to leave for military service, and George, 
a 17-year-old senior at Stephen F, Austin 
High School. He is proud that both of his 
sons achieved the rank of Eagle Scout. 

“They did it on their own—I quit helping 
after they achieved second class rank,” he 
said. 

Horn also is a member of the board of 
several organizations, including Harris 
County Equal Opportunity Organization, the 
United Fund, the Texas Bill of Rights 
Foundation, and the Council of Human 
Relations. 

He also has served as a precinct chairman 


. of the Democratic Party during elections, as 


a member of the Harris County Democratic 
Executive Committee, and as a member of 
a Harris County Grand Jury. 

In 1952, he was one of the Democratic 
Party delegates to the national convention. 

Horn receives $12,000 a year as secretary- 
treasurer of the Harris County AFL-CIO. 
He still carries a card in the electrical union, 
and claims he could still make a Hving as 
an electrician. 

When he was serving on the bargaining 
committee of the electrical union here, he 
won the respect of several contractors. 

“Horn is a tough man to deal with, but 
I have no doubt that he is a sincere and 
dedicated man,” one of these contractors 
said recently. 

Although Horn was born in Montclaire, 
N.J.. he graduated from Reagan High School 
here, and considers himself a Houstonian. 
He attended the University of Houston, 
mostly at night over a six-year period, and 
lacks about 30 hours to recelve a degree in 
electrical engineering. 

He hopes that his two sons, and his daugh- 
ter, Sharon, a 9-year-old student at Peck 
Elementary, will be able to complete the 
college program that has eluded him. 

Horn doesn't see much of his family these 
days. The union meetings, the poverty pro- 
gram and the hospital board take up most 
of his spare time. 

However, when the Horns get together as 
a family unit, it is likely to be an outdoor 
trip. Mrs. Horn, who teaches mathematics 
in a junior high school here, is interested in 
anthropology. 

Currently, the Horns are excavating an 
Indian mound on the shores of Clear Creek 
south of Houston. They believe it is a 
Tonkawa mound, erected by a migrant tribe 
which overflowed into Texas from Louisiana 
years ago. 

Mr. Horn shares most of her husband's 
enthusiasms, but draws the line at his love 
of bicycling. A family anecdote involves the 
time Mr, and Mr. Horn rented a tandem 
bicycle. They ended up pushing it more 
than they pedaled it. 

“I'm willing to hike for 15 miles any time— 
but no more bicycles for me,” she said. 


October 18, 1966 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Americans of the Jewish faith fighting in 
Vietnam are eagerly doing their duty 
there as they do everywhere. 

One of these men is Col. Melvin Garten 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., and it is with pleasure 
that I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following article about 
Colonel Garten from the October 13, 
1966, edition of the American Examiner; 
COLONEL GARTEN—HEROIC JEWISH VIETNAM 

FIGHTER 


(By Milton Friedman) 


WASHINGTON.—Men like Col. Melvin 
Garten are annoyed by allegations that Jews 
are inadequately involyed in the Viet Nam 
war. He is a living proof that this charge, 
made by self-styled super-patriots is un- 
founded. 

Col. Garten, 44, is a patient at Wal- 
ter Reed Army Hospital. He is recovering 
from wounds sustained near Tuy Hoa, Viet 
Nam, where he commanded a battalion of 
paratroopers. He left a foot and a portion 
of his leg in Viet Nam. 

General orders No. 3096, Headquarters, U.S. 
Army, Viet Nam, described the reasons for 
the award of the Second Oak Leaf Cluster to 
Garten's Silver Star. The citation described 
how Garten “dispatched the battalion’s 
anti-tank platoon to clear a section of the 
road north of Tuy Hoa. One vehicle of this 
platoon struck a mine, destroying the vehicle 
and injuring two men seriously,” 

Garten, “knowing the road to be mined, 
moved forward with the security element of 
a recovery crew to personally survey the area 
and make an estimate of the situation. Ata 
point two kilometers short of the point 
where the first vehicle struck the mine, Col- 
onel Garten's vehicle hit another non-metal- 
lic mine that had been cleverly planted in a 
cut in the road. The blast was of such mag- 
nitude that the vehicle was hurled into the 
air, ripping it virtually in half, and injuring 
all occupants.” 

Garten “suffered severe Injuries on both 
legs, and a concussion that left him in a 
coma. Garten had insisted in moving to a 
dangerous vantage point with the full knowl- 
edge that he could have remained behind 
without fear of censure. Garten's thought 
prior to becoming unconscious was for the 
welfare of the other wounded. His unim- 
peachable valor against a hostile force was 
in keeping with the highest traditions of the 
military service and reflects great credit upon 
himself, his unit, and the United States 
Army.” 

A Lieutenant Colonel at the time the 
action occurred, Garten was shortly there- 
after promoted to full Colonel. 

Reflecting as a Jew and as a professional 
soldier, the Colonel said it was a fact that 
should be realized by now that Jews, no 
more and no less than other Americans, are 
struggling and dying in the Delta, high- 
lands, jungles, and swamps of Viet Nam. 
They can be found in Gartens own lolst 
Airborne Division—or the First Infantry, the 
First Cavalry, and other combat units. 

Capt. Samuel Sobel, U.S. Navy Chaplain, 
knows where some other Jews can be located. 
They are interred in fresh graves at Arling- 
ton National Cemetery. Rabbi Sobel has 
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recited the Jewish memorial service over the 
remains of a number of young Marines who 
met death in Viet Nam. 

Both Garten and the Chaplain are aware 
that Jews are a normal part of the fabric of 
the American military force that is fighting, 
as ordered, by the administration and chain 
of command. They have their own private 
feelings but leave to civilians, the political 
debate over the wisdom of the war and 
America's controversial and increasing esca- 
lation. 

Garten. interviewed in -his modest hos- 
pital room, feels that today’s army no longer 
sees Jews as Jews“ but as individuals 
Judged on their merit as men. He does not 
like the idea of attributing group charac- 
teristics to Jews, whether they are in or 
out of uniform. 

Computers are not yet programmed to 
provide such information but an Army rec- 
ords clerk thought it possible that Garten 
is today the most often wounded and deco- 
rated Colonel presently in service. Garten 
Was wounded several times during World 
War II, twice in Korea, and somehow expects 
to continue his duty despite the serious 
wounds he has suffered in Viet Nam. 

A graduate of Brooklyn's DeWitt Clinton 
High School, Garten came from a background 
that some might not link with distinguished 
military service. Garten's father struggled to 
make à living in the ladies dress industry. 
Garten took a mercantile course at C. CN. v. 

In 1942, he Joined the army. He worked 
his way up to sergeant and then won a com- 
mission at the rigorous paratroop officers 
school at Fort Benning. 

As a platoon leader with the 11th Airborne 
Division, Garten saw action in New Guinea, 
Okinawa, Leyte, and Luzon. For heroism 
and wounds sustained, the young lieutenant 
was awarded the Silver Star, Bronze Star, Air 
Medal, Presidential Citation, and the Purple 
Heart with Three Oak Leaf Clusters. 

On two occasions, Garten wiped out Japa- 
hese machine gun nests in single-handed 
actions. When his company was pinned 
down by Intense fire and a machine gun crew 
Knocked out, Garten manned the gun him- 
Self while directing defense against fanatical 
attacks. A withdrawal had to be made. But 
Garten stayed behind to provide covering 
fire. 

Garten participated in the daring para- 
troop raid to liberate the notorious Los Banos 
prison camp in the Philippines. 

During the tense days of the Berlin airlift, 
in the late ‘40's, Garten found himself a 
captain commanding an alerted company of 
the First Infantry. By 1952 he was under 
Gen. James Van Fleet, assaulting hills in 
Korea. In Leyte, Japanese bullets pierced his 
Stomach and hips. But those injuries and 
shoulder wounds incurred on Luzon had long 
since healed. In the Korean hilis he again 
bled from enemy fire, this time leg wounds, 

Garten's role in the capture of a cruel 
Korean hilltop won him the Distinguished 
Service Medal. Other decorations include 
the Legion of Merit, various commendation 
ribbons, assorted clusters, and so forth. But 
the ribbons do not tell the fuli story. 

After Korea, Garten graduated from Fort 
Bragg's Green Beret’ special forces school. 
Assignments took him to such places as the 
Congo, Mauretania, Ethiopia, Germany, Eng- 
land—even Saudi Arabia. 

In Saudi Arabia Garten became the first 
American Jewish army officer to visit Jiddah, 
Riyadh, Dhahran—even the outskirts of 
Sacred Mecca. Ethiopia brought him in pro- 
fessional contact with Israeli army officers. 

Assigned to England as an exchange officer 
in 1958, Garten found himself attached to the 
same “Red Beret” British paratroop unit—the 
16th Airborne Brigade—that served in Pales- 
tine ten years before. Learning that he was 
& Jew, the British troopers insisted that 
Garten, as a token of personal esteem, wear 
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their Red Beret. U.S. authorities approved 
the unorthodox uniform improvisation. 

Garten feels that his Jewish instincts may 
be best manifested by his regard for educa- 
tion, He saw to it that both his sons learned 
Hebrew and celebrated Bar Mitzvah rites in 
an army chapel. He is proud that Allan, 16, 
is at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., and 
that Jeffrey, 19, is at Dartmouth—both on 
scholarships, and partly financed by their 
own part-time labor. 

Garten's immediate hope is to get out of 
Walter Reed with a suitable artificial leg to 
resume duty—perhaps training troops at 
Fort Bragg. But upon retirement he would 
like to visit Israel with his wife, Ruth. 


Negro Songwriters in Top Ranks of 
American Music 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 18, 1966 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, millions 
of citizens of the United States—and the 
world—have come to consider as among 
their favorites such songs as The Saint 
Louis Blues,” “Mood Indigo,” “Honey- 
suckle Rose,” and “When It's Sleepy 
Time Down South.” These, and other 
popular pieces of music, have helped 
make modern American music known 
and appreciated throughout the world. 
These songs are the products of Amer- 
ica's Negro composers—the great W. C. 
Handy, Louis Armstrong, Ford Dabney, 
and the many others who have done so 
much to make American jazz universal 
and current throughout the globe, in 
concert hall as well as in dance hall. And 
we all recall the many marching bands 
which played “I'm Just Wild About 
Harry” during the inaugural parade of 
1949. 

The New York Amsterdam News, a 
leading Negro newspaper in the Nation, 
has published an article detailing some 
of the contributions of our Nation's 
Negro composers. 

It merits reading by all, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ASCAP HAILS NEGROES: SONGWRITERS IN Tor 
RANKS AS CREATORS OF OUR Music 
(By Jack Yellen, member of ASCAP. board of 
directors) 

(Norx.—Jack Yellen, a noted American 
songwriter who has been a member of the 
Board of Directors of the American Society 
of Composers, Authors and Publishers since 
1951, turned to music in 1917 after a career 
as a reporter on the Buffalo Courier, A few 
of his famous hits are “Happy Days Are Here 
Again”, “Down By the O-Hi-O", “I Wonder 
What's Become of Sally”, Ain't She Sweet” 
and “Hard Hearted Hannah”.) 

One door to fame and fortune which the 
American Negro has opened by himself, with- 
out help from freedom marchers, the FBI or 
National Guardsmen, is the portal leading 
into the wonderful World of Music. Neither 
racist nor bigot has been able to resist the 
“charms to soothe the savage breast” exuding 
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from the Negro's spirituals, blues and jazz, 
which have made the music—not only of 
America but of all the world—what it 8 
today. 

Nowhere Is there more substantial evidence 
of the warm welcome accorded the Negro 
writers of popular songs, and also of con- 
certos and symphonies, than in the member- 
ship of the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers. All but a very few 
American Negro composers and lyricists are 
enrolled in ASCAP, and the Society boasts 
as proudly and loudly of William C. Handy, 
Louis Armstrong. James Weldon Johnson, 
William Grant Still, Shelton Brooks and Fats 
Waller as it does of Victor Herbert, George 
Gershwin, Irving Berlin, Cole Porter. Rudolf 
Friml, Hammerstein and Rodgers, Jerome 
Kern and Lerner and Loewe, 

When ASCAP was founded fifty years ago, 
its charter members included Dr. James Wel- 
don Johnson and Dr. Harry T, Burleigh, two 
Negroes who had already achieved doctorates 
of music and won high recognition in the 
field of symphonic and concert music. Dr. 
Johnson had attained such prominence as a 
musicologist, journalist, poet and educator 
that President Theodore Roosevelt appointed 
him to the diplomatic corps as a consul. Dr. 
Burleigh toured the concert halls of the 
United States and Europe, and was twice 
honored with summons to command perform- 
ances for King Edward VII in London, He 
is best remembered as the composer of “Deep 
River", perhaps the greatest spiritual of all 
time. 

When the emancipation came, the Negro, 
starved for education and culture, was not 
content with becoming a banjo-plunker or 
piano-pounder but reached out for perfec- 
tion in the highest types of music. Within 
two decades after the guns of the Civil War 
were silenced, Negroes were enrolled in con- 
servatories, studying the great masters and 
displaying a talent for composing and ar- 
ranging symphonies and concertos. At the 
same time, these same talented men were 
composing songs in the popular idiom, some 
of which became tremendous hits. The emi- 
nent Dr. James Weldon Johnson joined his 
younger brother, J. Rosamond Johnson, in 
writing “Under the Bamboo Tree", a popular 
hit sixty years ago and still oft-heard on 
radio and TV today. James P. Johnson, com- 
poser of “Symphonie Harlem” and “African 
Drums”, laid aside his sonatas, operettas and 
ballets to write the sensational “Charleston”, 
which set off the dancing craze in the Roar- 
ing Twenties. His “Old Fashioned Love”, 
was almost as big a hit at the same time. 

Other Negro composers, such as William 
Grant Still, confined their efforts to the clas- 
sical arena. Dr. Still, winner of several fel- 
lowships and holder of many honorary de- 
grees, dipped into the realm of popular music 
to arrange and conduct for radio and tele- 
vision, but remained steadfast to his loftier 
ambitions. He was the first Negro in the 
United States to conduct a major symphony 
orchestra when he held the baton in a con- 
cert given in the Hollywood Bowl by the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic. Among the works of 
this prolific composer are four symphonies, 
three ballets, several symphonic poems and a 
wealth of chamber music and concert music 
and concert songs. 

Julia Perry is one of the outstanding wom- 

en composers in ASCAP. After a mas- 
ter of music degree at Westminster Choir Col- 
lege, she was awarded a scholarship in op- 
eratic conducting at Juilliard, served as coach 
in the opera workshop at Columbia University 
and studied in France where she won first 
prize with a violin sonata. Her compositions 
include two operas, a symphony, ballet scores 
and choral and chamber music. 

But the Negro’s most forceful impact has 
been on the music of the masses. Without 
his unique contribution our nation’s popular 
songs might still be the drab imitations of 
the old British and Teutonic tunes that the 
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early settlers brought to the shores of New 
England and Virginia and transported across 
the Ap) whose echoes are still heard 
in the current so-called folk-songs. It was 
the Southland's slave, singing his sorrows in 
the cotton fields, who eventually flavored 
American music with new refreshing in- 
gredients. Stephen Foster captured the es- 
sence of the music born on the plantations 
and gave it to the North's minstrels, and the 
white man’s children learned to sing “Old 
Folks At Home”, “Massa's in the Cold Cold 
Ground” and “My Old Kentucky Home” from 
songbooks in their schoolrooms, 

It is interesting to speculate how one of the 
early slaves may have cajoled his master into 
letting him have a broken-down old banjo on 
which he learned to strum chords and im- 
provise melodies; or how he managed to ob- 
tain a pair of shoes in which he imitated the 
white man’s clog dance and evolved from it 
the graceful soft-shoe shuffle and tap dance 
which culminated in the artistry of Bill Rob- 
inson. And one can picture the first colored 
porter mopping the floor in an empty saloon 
in the early dawn, surreptitiously fingering 
the keys of a battered piano, excitedly dis- 
covering the chords and eventually learning 
to play with a new syncopated beat called rag- 
time—with which Irving Berlin started on 
the road to success. 

Certain it is that the Negro had to get 
his musical education the hard way, as did 
the immortal Bill Handy. Handy was born 
in 1873 in a shacktown called Florence, Ala- 
bama. His father was a clerygman, and so 
was his grandfather, in slave days. He got 
his early schooling at home and became a 
school teacher, To eke out a livelihood he 
worked in the iron mines. Music was his 
love and a beat-up cornet became his in- 
strument. Not content with playing it by 
ear, he somehow managed to learn to read 
music. He played with a small group of col- 
ored musicians at the Chicago World's Fair 
in 1893, and his cornet solo brought him a 
job and featured billing with Mahara’s Min- 
strels. Handy became an expert orchestral 
arranger, and he was always glad to share 
what he learned with the growing number of 
colored musicians hungering for musical edu- 
cation. He worked arduously for their wel- 
fare and progress in the formation of the 
National Association of Negro Musicians and 
of the National Association of American 
Composers and Conductors, 

But to compose was Bill Handy's greatest 
ambition, and he began early in his ca- 
reer to write instrumentals and songs with 
an individuality that quickly won him the 
admiration of fellow-musicians and the 
plaudits of the public. “Beale Street 
Blues”, “Memphis Blues“, Harlem Blues“ 
and, above all, St. Louis Blues“ brought 
him the well-merited title of Father of the 
Blues.” He gave the laments of his perse- 
cuted brethren a format and interpretation 
which lifted them to the heights of musical 
composition. The sound of “St, Louls 
Blues” has been heard in symphony con- 
certs in Carnegie Hall and in other classic 
centers all over the world. 

“The death of William Christopher Handy, 
or Bill, as he preferred to be called”, ASCAP 
President Stanley Adams said recently, “has 
left a vacant chair in our ranks that no 
one will ever fill. Many of our famous mem- 
bers enjoy the respect and admiration of 
their colleagues. Bill Handy's innate gen- 
tility, kindliness and modesty won him a 
love that is earned by very few.” 

Blind in the last years of his life, Bill de- 
voted himself to the W. C. Handy Fund for 
the colored blind. At his death there was 
mourning all over the nation, particularly 
in cities where he had lived at one time or an- 
other. In Memphis a school honors him 
and a public square was dedicated to his 
memory. ASCAP was privileged to partici- 
pate in the erection of the Handy monu- 
ment of which Memphis is so proud. 
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With the spread of the music hall and the 
advent of the vaudeville theatre in the Span- 
ish-American War era, the Negro achieved a 
new status as an entertainer. White min- 
strels in black-face had been portraying him, 
sometimes not too flatteringly, on the stage. 
The Negro undertook to give the public the 
real article instead of an imitation. Out- 
standing was the unforgettable Bert Wil- 
liams, of the team of Williams and Walker, 
who became a highly popular attraction in 
vaudeville and then starred in their own all- 
Negro musical revues which triumphantly 
toured the United States and Great Britain. 
In London, one of these revues, “In Da- 
homey,” was chosen to give a command per- 
formance for King Edward VII. 


When the dapper Walker was incapacitated, 
Bert Williams went on as a single act and 
became one of the highest-salaried perform- 
ers in vaudeville. He later starred in the 
famed Ziegfeld Follies for many years. Wil- 
liams wrote many of the comedy songs he 
sang with unrivalled success. Substantially 
wealthy at his death, this dignified musician- 
singer left a magnificent library of literature, 
history and philosophy in his stately home in 
Harlem. 

Other Negroes following in the footsteps 
of Willlams and Walker in vaudeville needed 
songs, and they got them from writers of 
their own racial origin. One of the earliest 
of these was Wild Marion Cook, a contempo- 
rary of Bill Handy. Cook, educated in Ober- 
lin College, began as a student of serious 
music and became a master of the violin. 


He studied in Europe under Joachim and, 


later in this country, under Anton Dvorak. 
His first composing was for an all-Negro show 
titled “Clorindy,” which had a successful 
run in the New York Casino In 1898. He 
then wrote the scores for Williams and Walk- 
er, including the music for “In Dahomey.” 
Two of his many songs were the big popular 
hits of that era, “Bon Bon Buddy” and “Lov- 
ey Joe.“ His son, W. Mercer Cook, holder of 
several university degrees and winner of a 
number of fellowships, became professor of 
Romance languages in Howard University. 
He has written many books on the history 
of the Negro and was decorated by the Hal- 
tian government. Reflecting the musical 
gifts he inherited from his father—and from 
his mother, Abbie Mitchell, the concert sing- 
er—he has written many popular songs, nota- 
bly “Stop the Sun, Stop the Moon” and “Is I 
in Love, I Is”. Like his father, he became 
a member of ASCAP, 

Another prominent figure who took many 
a bow when the spotlight was turned on the 
Negro composer and entertainer in the early 
1900's was the versatile J. Rosamond John- 
son, who forsook his early career in classical 
music for vaudeville and the popular musi- 
cal stage. He wrote songs for and acted in 
successful Negro revues which produced some 
of the most remembered hits of that era. In 
the latter years of his remarkable career, 
which brought him equal popularity in Eng- 
land, he played in “Porgy and Bess,” “Mam- 
ba’s Daughters,” and “Cabin in the Sky.“ 
Old-iimers recall nostalgically his perform- 
ance in the Cole and Johnson revue, in which 
he introduced his Under the Bamboo Tree“, 
“My Castle on the Nile” and “Congo Love 
Song”. 

But it was in the Roaring Twenties—the 
Jazz Age of bobby-sox, speak-easies, bath-tub 
gin and Scott Fitzgerald—that the Negro 
songwriter and musician took over and really 
rocked the popular music world. “St. Louis 
Blues“ and Charleston“ became twin na- 
tional athems. Jazz, born in St. Louis 
zoomed into Gargantuan stature, and with 
giant steps via Chicago stormed into Harlem 
and nearby Broadway. White songwriters, 
musicians and singers rushed uptown to lis- 
ten and learn. In the Cotton Club, Connie's 
Inn, the Savoy and other hot spots they 
heard Cab Calloway singing his “Minnie the 
Moocher” and “Zaz Zuh Zaz”, Duke Ellington 
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playing his “Solitude”, Mood Indigo”, So- 
phisticated Lady” and other melodiously-rich 
songs which stamped him as one of America’s 
top-notch popular composers, while Count 
Basie drove the dancers into a frenzy with 
his “One O'clock Jump”. In the band of 
Fletcher Henderson, another composer, the 
boys from Broadway got their first earful of 
Louis (Satchmo) Armstrong’s cornet. And 
they heard Mamie Smith, Trixie Smith, 
Bessie Smith, Billie Holiday and Ethel 
Waters singing with a new rhythm in a new 
style far different from what they were ac- 
customed to. 

The white writers listened intently and 
went back to Tin Pan Alley to imitate, which 
some did quite successfully, The publishers 
hurried to sign contracts and give advances 
to colored composers. One of these was 
Maceo Pinkard, who prospered on the royal- 
ties from “Sweet Georgia Brown", “Them 
Thar Eyes", “Gimme a Little Kiss, Will Ya— 
Huh?“ and numerous other hits. Another 
was Thomas (Fats) Waller, who started as a 
boy organist in the church of which his 
father was pastor. He played the piano in 
small night clubs, the organ in small and 
palatial motion-picture houses, made records 
and piano rolls, played vaudeville in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark, and appeared in Hollywood movies. 
He finally teamed up with Andy Razaf, and 
together they wrote Satchmo Armstrong's 
“Honeysuckle Rose”, “Aint Misbehavin" and 
“Keeping Out of Mischief”, 

Andy Razaf’s real name is Andreamenen- 
tania Paul Razafinkerlefo. He was born 
a Grand Duke; Queen Ranavalone III of 
Madagascar was his aunt. He started out 
to be a poet and author, but turned to song- 
writing with great success. He wrote the 
lyrics for “Blackbirds of 1930.“ which had a 
long run on Broadway, and several other 
colored musical shows, His list of hits, one 
of the most impressive in the ASCAP cata- 
log, includes “Sposin’”™, “Stompin” at the 
Savoy”, “Make Believe Ballroom", My Fate 
Is in Your Hands”, “Knock Me a Kiss” and 
“12th Street Rag“. 

In Chicago, where 12th Street was as fer- 
tile musically as Lenox Avenue, music pub- 
lisher Will Rossiter had already made a for- 
tune on two songs he acquired from a col- 
ored youth named Shelton Brooks who wrote 
both words and music, The first was Some 
of These Days”, the other “Darktown Strut- 
ters’ Ball”. Another publisher garnered his 
“Walkin’ the Dog”. 

Among the young white composers who 
frequented the hot spots of Harlem were 
the already famous George Gershwin and a 
novice named Harold Arlen, and there can 
be no doubt that their visits had consider- 
able influence on their subsequent composi- 
tions. It was soon thereafter that Gersh- 
win wrote his classic “Rhapsody in Blue”. 
Arlen grabbed an opportunity to write the 
music for a Cotton Club revue, and out of it 
came “Stormy Weather“, “I Love a Parade“ 
and “I've Got the World on a String”. Most 
of his music has been characterized as a 
blending of the Negro’s music with Arlen’s 
Hebrew musical heritage. It may well be 
so. Israel is not far from Africa. 

Jimmy McHugh, another of ASCAP's top 
composers, does not hesitate to acknowledge 
his debt to Harlem for the rhythmic inspira- 
tion of “I Can't Give You Anything But 
Love, Baby", “Digga, Digga, Doo”, “On the 
Sunny Side of the Street“, “I'm in the Mood 
for Love” and others of his numerous stand- 
ard hits. 

Only a yolumtnous book could record the 
Negro’s accomplishments in music in the 
century since his emancipation, but no 
treatise on the subject could be complete 
without mention of Langston Hughes, a 
distinguished poet, author and playwright, 
whose poems, “Freedom Road” and “Songs 
to the Dark Virgin", haye been set to concert 
music, wrote the lyrics for the musical ver- 
sion of “Street Scene” and the libretti of 
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the operas, Troubled Island“ and “The 
Barrier.” 

And more than passing mention must be 
made of Eubie Blake and Noble Sissle who, 
if they had written nothing else, rate a large 
laurel for Im Just Wild About Harry“. 
They wrote many more great songs, particu- 
larly for the musical revues titled Shuffle 
Along” and “Blackbirds.” A star attraction 
as a vaudeville team, both enlisted in the 
First World War and eventually became 
members of the famous 369th Infantry Regi- 
ment Band headed by Lt. James Reese 
Burope, of whom it was said that his band 
music took the ache out of the infantry- 
man's corns, and made marching a pleasure, 
At Europe's death, Sissle was commissioned 
and replaced him. Blake toured with the 
U.S.0. for five years in the Second World 
War.. Sissie became President of the Negro 
Actors Guild. 

One of the most popular younger writers 
of ASCA? is Jamaica-horn Walter Bishop, 
who is a director of the American Guild of 
Authors end Composers (AGAC) and active 
in its administration. He got his first musi- 
cal training in a Federal music project, then 
entered New York University. After serving 
in the Army in World War II, he began his 
career as a songwriter and clicked with “The 
Devil Sat Down and Cried”. Others that 
followed are “It's a Military Secret”, “Swing, 
Brother, Swing” and Bop Goes My Heart“. 

When asked for a complete list of the 
Negro songwriters in ASCAP, President Stan- 
ley Adams replied that this was impossible 
“since in our records we do not identify our 
members by race or creed. I am happy to 
say the royalty checks that go out to mem- 
bers who I happen to know are colored are 
quite sizeable, and I wish them all more hits 
and bigger checks. And I might add that I 
am proud to have been a collaborator of Fats 
Waller, a great composer and a delightful 
associate.” 

Never, since the adyent of ragtime, jazz 
and the blues, has the impact of the Negro 
composer's melody and rhythm on the cur- 
rent popular musical scene been as obvious 
and as potent as it is today. The beat of 
Elvis Presley's rock-and-roll was born, as he 
was, down South. Out of it came the rhyth- 
mic tidal wave of the Beatles and their imi- 
tators which has swept into every corner of 
the globe. 

Anyone who remembers the Harlem of the 
Roaring Twenties will recognize in the frug 
and its kindred dances so popular with to- 
day's teen-agers—and the socially elite Jet 
Set—the head-shaking and hip-swinging of 
the fiery chorus girls who introduced it in 
the Cotton Club revues. Likewise the sing- 
ing stype of the present-day recording stars, 
white as well as colored, bears an unmistak- 
able resemblance to the spiritual vocal nu- 
ances while Ethel Waters, Ella Fitzgerald, 
Sarah Vaughan, Nat Cole and Bela- 
fonte injected into their renditions of popu- 
lar ballads. 

And it takes no musicologist to discern in 
the following partial list of Negro composers 
and their contributions the debt owed them 
by their colleagues not only in the United 
States but all over the world. 

Louls Armstrong: “OF Man Mose, “Sugar 
Foot Stomp.” 

Bennie Benjamin: “I Don't Want to Set 
— World on Fire", Oh. What It Secmed to 

Margaret Bonds: “Five Spirituals“, Ballad 
Of the Brown King”, “The Negro Speaks of 
Rivers", “Peter, Go Ring Dem Bells.” 

Harry Brooks: “What Did I Do to Be So 
Black and Biue?", Ain't Misbehavin’.” 

J. Trim Brymn: “Please (Go Way and) Let 
Me Sleep", “Shout, Sister, Shout.” 

Benny Carter: Blues in My Heart", Cow 
Cow Boogie", Key Largo.” 

Charles Carpenter: “You Can Depend on 
Me™, “A Lover Is Blue”, “Now You Know,” 
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Nat (King) Cole: “Straighten Up and Fly 
Right“, “I'm a Shy Guy”, “Calypso Blues.” 

Ornette Coleman: Night Song", Tomor- 
row Is the Question”, “When Will the Blues 
Leave?” 

Charles L, Cooke: “I Wonder Where My 
Loving Man Is Gone”, “Blame It On the 
Blues”, “Goodbye Pretty Butterflies.“ 

Henry Creamer: “After You've Gone”, If 
I Could Be With You One Hour Tonight", 
“Dear Old Southland”, “Way Down Yonder 
in New Orleans", “Strut Miss Lizzie.” 

Ford T. Dabney: Shine“. “Oh You Devil.“ 

Boy Davis: “I Guess I'll Have to Get Along 
Without You", “I Ain't Gonna Worry (Bout 
a Soul)", “Could It Be Love?”. 


Eddie Durham: John's Idea", “Every 
Tub", Good Morning Blues.“ 
Andy Gibson: “The Great Lie”, “The 


Huckle Buck”, Geechy Joe.” 

Joseph W. Grey: Runnin' Wild”, “Pickin’ 
the Blues Away”, “I Got the Fever." 

Erskine Hawkins: “Tuxedo Junction“. 
“You Can't Escape From Me”, “Gin Mill 


Donald Heywood: “I'm Coming Virginia’. 
“Come Along, Miss Mandy", “Home Beyond 
the River.” 

Du Bose Heywood Musical versions of 
“Porgy and Bess” and Mamba's Daughters.“ 

Irene Higginbotham: “Harlem Stomp”, 
“That Did It", Destination Unknown”, “A 
Little Love Is Better Than None", “The Last 
Thing at Night“, “Good Morning, Heart- 
ache.” 

Earl Hines: “Ever'thing Depends on You", 
“Rosetta”, “Deep Forest”, “Jelly, Jeliy.” 

Johnny Hodges: "I'm Beginning to See the 
Light”, “Mood to Be Wooed”, “Hodge Podge.” 

Claude Hopkins: “I Would Do Anything 
for You", “Deep Dawn”, “Low Gravy.” 

J. C. Johnson: Believe It Beloved", “Don't 
Let Your Love Go Wrong“, Three Kisses.” 

Pete Johnson: “Roll em. Pete“, Boogie 
Woogie Prayer“, Wee Baby Blues.“ 

Clarence Jones: One Wonderful Night“, 
“Swanee in Spring“, Walkin! Thru" Mock- 
ingbird Lane.“ 

Quincy Jones: Score for “The Pawnbroker."’ 

Richard M. Jones: All Night Blues“, “29th 
and Dearborn”, Remember Me?“. 

Scott Joplin: “Maple Leaf Rag“, “Sun- 
flower Rag", “Euphonic Sounds.” 

Joe Jordan: “Lovely Joe", “Oh, Say! 
Wouldn't It Be a Dream!“, 1 Want to Sing 
About You.” 

Meade (Lux) Lewis: “Yancey Special”, 
ae Woogie Prayer”, “Honky Tonk Train 

ues." 

R. C. McPherson (Cecil Mack): Charles- 
ton", “Please (Go Way and) Let Me Sleep”, 
“Josephine, My Jo”, Shine“, “Teasing”, 
“Good Morning Carrie”, He's a Cousin of 
Mine”, “You're in the Right Church But the 
Wrong Pew.” 

Teddy McRae: “You Showed Me the Way”, 
“Back Bay Shuffle”, “Traffic Jam.” 

Flournoy E. Miller: “You Can't Lose a 
Broken Heart”, “Keep Em Guessing", Peace 
Sister Peace.” 

Phil Moore: “My Dreams Are Getting 
Better All the Time”, “I'm Gonna See My 
Baby”, “Shoo Shoo Baby.“ 

Ferdinand J. Morton (Jelly Roll): “The 
Jelly Roll Blues”, “Milenberg Joys“, King 
Porter Stomp." 

James R. Mundy: “Take It Easy”, “Swing- 
time in the Rockies”, “Bolero at the Savoy.” 

Clarence Muse: “River of Freedom", “Old 
Saint Peter Is Color Blind", “I Heard a Blind 
Man Singing.” 

Fred Norman; “Hot Foot Shuffle", “Monkey 
Business", “Smoke House.” 

Lorenzo Pack: “You Must Be Blind”, “I Bet 
You Do”, Are You Foolin’?". 

Avery Parrish: “Because of You", “So 
Tired", “After Hours.” 

Edna Belle Pinkard: “You're in Wrong With 
the Right Baby“, “Does My Sweetie Do?", 
“Make Those Naughty Eyes Behave.” 
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Armand John Piron: “I Wish I Could 
Shimmy Like My Sister Kate“, "Mamma's 
Gone Goodbye”, “Brown Skin,” 

Roger J. Ramirez: Lover Man, Oh, Where 
Can You Be?”, Mad About You”, “I Just 
Refuse to Sing the Blues.” 

Don Redman: “How'm I Doin?", “How Can 
I Hi De Hi?”, “If It Ain't Love.“ 

Leon T. Rene: “When the Swallows Come 
Back to Capistrano”, “When its Sleepytime 
Down South”, “Someone's Rocking My 
Dreamboat.” 

Otis J, Rene, Jr.: “When It's Sleepytime 
Down South“, “Someone's Rocking My 
Dreamboat", “Dusty Road.“ 

C. Luckey Roberts: “Moonlight Cocktail”, 
“Railroad Blues”, Shy and Sly.” 

Edgar M. Sampson: “Stompin’ at the Sa- 
voy", “If Dreams Come True“, “Lullaby in 
Rhythm.” 

Chris Smith: “Ballin' the Jack", “Good 
Morning Carrie“, “You're in the Right Church 
but the Wrong Pew”, He's a Cousin of Mine.“ 

Billy Strayhorn: “Take the ‘A’ Train”, 
“Chelsea Bridge”, “Clementine.” 

Wilbur Sweatman: “Down Home Rag”, “Old 
Folks Rag“, Battleship Kate.“ 

Willlam (Billy) Taylor: A Bientot”, “Cool 
and Caressing”, Day Dreaming.” 

Juan Tizol: “Caravan”, “Perdido”, Congo 
Braoa," 

Clarence Todd: Papa De-Da-Da“, “Ooh, 
Look-a There! Ain't She Pretty?", “Love 
Grows on the White Oak Tree.” x 

Jo Trent: “Muddy Waters”, “My Kinda 
Love“, “Maybe I'm Wrong Again.” 

Leonard Ware: “Hold Tight", “Ooh Wee, 
Ooh Wee, the Bumble Bee”, “Heh, Heh, Little 
Doggie.“ 

Randy Weston: 
Birth”, J. K. Blues.” 

Clarence Cameron White: Ouanga“ (op- 
era), “Bandanna Sketches", “From the Cot- 
ton Fields", “On the Bayou.” 

Mary Lou Williams: “Foggy Bottom”, 
“Lonely Moments“, "You Know Baby.” 

Spencer Williams: “I Ain't Got Nobody", 
“Shim-Me-Sha Wabble", “Everybody Loves 
My Baby”, “I've Found a New Baby“, “Snake's 
Hips”, “Basin Street Blues“, Careless Lore”, 
“When Lights Are Low.“ 


“Little Niles”, “Earth 


Tribute to the Honorable D. R. (Billy) 
Matthews 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OP NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to yield now to the distinguished 
gentleman from New Mexico IMr. 
Morris}. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman from Florida {Mr. 
Smees], yielding to me. I want to add 
my own personal testimonial to the 
sentences uttered here and the many 
fine things that have been said about a 
man whom I consider to be not only a 
great legislator but a great man. I think 
“Bitty” MATTHEWS’ fine moral and 
Christian leadership in this Congress has 
been a source of inspiration to every 
Member regardless of his political af- 
filiation. 

Mr. Speaker, I have only had the 
pleasure of serving in this Congress for 
8 years. However, during those 8 years 
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I do not know anyone whom I have ad- 
mired more than I have admired “BLY” 
MATTHEWS. 

And, Mr. Speaker, I want to say this 
to the membership of this Congress and 
to the people of this Nation: The Con- 
gress of the United States and our coun- 
try is better off for the service that 
“BILLy’’ MATTHEWS has rendered. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this opportunity 
to wish him well, and to wish his family 
well, and to express the hope that he shall 
continue to enjoy the same success that 
he has enjoyed here in the Congress of 
the United States in whatever endeavor 
he chooses to participate in the future. 


Capitalism, Education, and the Managerial 
Discipline 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 18, 1966 


Mr. DON H, CLAUSEN, Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Monroe E. Spaght, managing direc- 
tor of Royal Dutch-Shell group of com- 
panies delivered a thought-provoking 
speech to the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board in New York City on 
September 20, 1966. 

Mr, Spaght is recognized as a national 
business leader who possesses an uncom- 
mon grasp of national problems, par- 
ticularly in the business and education 
fields. I proudly claim him as a close 
personal friend, and under unanimous 
consent I enter his address, “Capitalism, 
Education, and the Managerial Disci- 
pline,” into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
so that others may be enlightened, as I 
was, upon reading his remarks. Also, I 
would like to commend Monty Spaght’s 
recent book “The Bright Key,” to my 
colleagues for an additionally rewarding 
reading experience. 

The combination of this speech and 
book certainly reflect the extraordinary 
insight of this great man. This is 20th- 
century thinking at its best and I sin- 
cerely hope many of you will bring their 
contents to the attention of the thought 
leaders of your respective communities. 
The people of the United States and the 
world should know of the expanding 
commitment the American capitalistic 
system is making to education. 

The American story has brought forth 
a system of general education which first 
fed on freedom and now sustains it, 
This story needs to be retold domestic- 
ally and exported to every developing 
country in the world. 

The address follows: 

C PITALISM, EDUCATION, AND THE MANAGERIAL 
DISCIPLINE 

(Address by Monroe E. Spaght, managing di- 

rector, Royal Dutch/Shell group of com- 

panies, National Industrial Conference 

Board, New York, September 20, 1966) 

In this September week of the year 1966 
we come together in the largest city of 


America to consider the status of one of our 


society’s main institutions, the economic sys- 
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tem of Capitalism. We find it to be not only 
a vigorous component, and a remarkably suc- 
cessful one, but we see that its basic philo- 
sophical concept is at the highest level of 
development ever. It has never before flow- 
ered so extensively. 

If we were called together to consider the 
status not of Capitalism, but of Education, 
as an institution of our society, I would want 
to use almost the identical expressions. I 
would declare this component to be accepted, 
vigorous, and to be the highest development 
yet seen of the concept of broad, general 
education. 

It is my pleasant duty today to relate these 
two institutions. While we will consider the 
place of the Managerial Discipline, which is 
in our assigned title, I believe my task to be 
primarily the relating of Capitalism with 
Education, Indeed, the relationship turns 
out to be most significant and meaningful. 

In observing that both Capitalism and Ed- 
ucation are at all-time peaks of vitality and 
acceptance, this is no light comment. For 
while such a society as this does seem to 
produce the most and biggest ever of many 
things, this is not true of everything. For 
example, the world has seen big government 
before, it has seen relatively larger war ma- 
chines, and it has seen greater attention to 
the arts. 

Why did these two particular concepts, 
Capitalism and Education, thrive in the 
American environment and come at the same 
time to their new high states of develop- 
ment? It isn't that either institution is 
peculiar to this society. They have been 
seen before in many lands and at many times. 
It can hardly be happenstance that they suc- 
ceeded simultaneously and so well. 

No, I believe that it is anything but hap- 
penstance. If you will think with me about 
this subject for a few minutes, I suggest 
that we will find good reasons why Educa- 
tion and Capitalism have thrived together. 
Perhaps we could begin by considering how 
Education developed in the American scene. 

There was attention to education from 
our very beginning. In the year 1636, the 
General Court of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony agreed to give £400—a quarter of the 
Colony's tax levy for the year-“ towards a 
schoale or colledge” ... “dreading”, as they 
said, “to leave an illiterate ministery to the 
churches”, Not long afterward, a young 
Puritan minister died and left all his books 
and half his estate to the college. (Thus 
public funds worked hand in hand with 
private contributions to produce incidentally 
what is probably the first matching grant 
in the history of American education.) This 
young man's name was John Harvard and 
the college was named after him. 

Then there was the American Constitu- 
tion, prescribing rights and privileges and 
freedoms. And not the least of these guar- 
antees was the right of free inquiry. This 
was of mighty importance to the story of 
Education that followed. The Constitution 
is undoubtedly a very great document. It 
was described by Gladstone as “the most re- 
markable work to have been produced by the 
human intellect,” 

As the country developed, education be- 
came an ever-growing concern, Abraham 
Lincoln signed the first “Morrill Act" in 1862, 
donating public lands to states. Proceeds of 
the sale of land were to be used as a per- 
petual fund, the interest of which was to 
be appropriated for the support of at least 
one college where the leading object should 
be to teach branches of learning . in or- 
der to promote liberal and practical educa- 
tion in the several pursuits and professions 
of lite“. 

Of course, the Constitution did not come 
out of a vacuum, nor did our history of re- 
gard for Education. To understand we 
should observe rather the character of our 
people, from the days of the Massachusetts 
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Bay Colony, and notice too the environment 
in which they have lived. — 

Our country has been populated from the 
beginning by people in search of freedom 
and of opportunity. There has been a con- 
tinuing infusion of the blood of the discon- 
tented, the oppressed, and the venturesome. 
As the geographical frontier was pushed 
back, and ended on another ocean, the en- 
suing generations used new avenues for 
their quest of freedom and opportunity. 
That Education should flourish at this time 
in the American story would seem logical, 
even predictable. 

If you will pardon a persona] reference, I 
grew up in a rather remote region of Northern 
California accessible only via a small harbour. 
I was 10 years old before a railroad reached 
the region. It was a lumbering community 
populated by New Englanders and newly ar- 
rived Northern Europeans, largely Scandina- 
vians. This was an American pioneer com- 
munity—and in our time! The charge we 
received on our mother’s knee was to “get 
out and make something of yourself". Be- 
lieve me, there was no reference to Social 
Security! And while make work wasn't in 
their vocabulary, Education was. This was 
the pioneer community, in which freedom of 
opportunity prevailed, and where Education 
and hard work were acknowledged tools by 
which one could realize his ambitions. As 
one was free to risk, so was one free to learn 
as a Means to excel. 

The appeal of Education to American youth 
has always had a practical bias. The Amer- 
ican boy has never found it demeaning to 
admit that he is getting an Education in 
order to have a better chance! Yes—for as 
practical a reason as to get a better job! 
This is the environment too in which study 
can be directed proudly to practical ends, 
where knowledge that is useful is not for 
that reason bad or unclean. x 

The backdrop of American Education con- 
tinues as ever to be one of freedom, of free- 
dom to inquire, to question, to disagree. In 
this one country today it is difficult to think 
of a single area of ignorance that is not 
being subjected to the scrutiny of organized 
research. There is no human institution 
that is not under continuing dissection, 
analysis and re-evaluation. 

Whatever our shortcomings—this is still 
the land of freedom. In it has developed this 
most remarkable educational establishment, 
It is a wonderfully heterogeneous system in 
which diversity is a cardinal strength. It 
has produced, by this year 1966, a system of 
such acceptance that over 40% of all high 
school graduates go on to higher Education. 
In one state, California, this fraction has 
reached the remarkable level of 79%. Iam 
not suggesting that the job is done, but there 
could be in sight now that goal of everyone 
being educated to the limit of his ability. 
In this nation there are 20 million people 
who have had some exposure to higher Edu- 
cation; 10 million who have earned a college 
degree. 

In the United States, the percentage of the 
total population that is engaged in higher 
Education is 70% above that in Russia, our 
nearest competitor and, regretfully, 4 to 6 
times higher than it is in the countries of 
Western Europe. The likelihood of a young 
person In England finishing high school is 
the same as of a young American obtaining 
a college degree. 

There can be no doubt that America is on 
its way to becoming the first generally edu- 
cated people in history. This is a strength 
and a potential that have never before ex- 
isted. The capacity of such a people is not 
yet tested; it may well be quite beyond what 
we have ever imagined. A generally edu- 
cated people may be able to stay virile and 
useful, to avoid the degenerative diseases 
of civilizations. It may be able to prevent 
democracy from failing due to what some de- 
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scribe as “the seeds of destruction inheren“ 
in the concept”. 

There is one prediction about the future 
of America's Education that I would wish 
to make. It is that it will continue to thrive 
and develop only in an environment of free- 
dom, in an atmosphere of free inquiry, 

I say continue to thrive. You may be 
thinking that itis doing pretty well in some 
parts of the world where there isn't much 
freedom. But I wonder whether Education 
can long thrive in such environments. It 
would seem more likely that in time either 
Education will create a society of greater 
freedom, or the continuing lack of free in- 
quiry will sterilize Education. 

I have wanted to say then that I believe 
Bducation is inextricably bound up with the 
concept of freedom, and to contend that 
Education will survive only so long as an 
atmosphere of freedom prevails. 

Does Capitalism fit into such a system? 
I believe that it does indeed, and in a fashion 
that should give us courage and optimism. 

Į would believe that the pioneer story of 
America was.one that could accommodate 
only Capitalism as its economic philosophy. 
The liberties and freedoms that so charac- 
terized our history, that gave rise to the sys- 
tem of Education we have just discussed, 
was a setting ideally suited to a system of 
free enterprise. The freedom to risk, to ven- 
ture, to lose, to prosper, Is the only imagina- 
ble economic system of pioneer America. 

Of course, since we are free to inquire, a 
review of Capitalism in America produces 
some sordid chapters. Just as in the bad old 
days of the industrial revolution in England 
children were chained to their machines for 
16 hours a day; the story of the sweatshops 
of Boston and New York doesn't make com- 
fortable reading. But Capitalism evolved, 
through chapters of strife and regulation, 
to the modern time when we see it with a 
social acceptance and a civic conscience. 
What we want to consider here, however, is 
whether Capitalism is consonant with mod- 
ern America, and how it now relates to Edu- 
cation and free inquiry. 

You and I are participants in this eco- 
nomic system of Capitalism, and many of 
us have been involved in some measure in 
the evolution to its present most remarkable 
State. We are proud to be participants be- 
cause we see it to be singularly productive 
and useful. It just seems to work“ in a 
fashion unequflied by any other economic 

around. 

Indeed, at this point in time, Capitalism 
can fairly lay claim to having proved itself 
as the best economic system yet devised! 
Yet its success does not guarantee it immu- 
nity from debate and analysis. This we ex- 
pect and welcome, for here is the working of 
free inquiry. Capitalism or any other insti- 
tution will survive in a free society only as 
long as the continuing analysis so dictates. 
We are strong as long as we merit the sup- 
port of an enquiring society. We will sur- 
vive only as long os we stand approved by 
free, truthful analysis. We could never hope 
for survival based on ignorance or suppres- 
sion of the truth. 

The great hope of any institution such as 
Capitalism is that the enquiring society is 
able. It needs most urgently, then, an en- 
lightened society; in other words, one that 
is educated! 

But in order to thrive and contribute, 
Capitalism needs more from its society than 
merely to be understood and fairly judged— 
valuable as those are. 

The machinery may be able to produce, 
but Capitalism needs customers. It needs a 
Population of individuals with purchasing 
Power. The ability of a population to pur- 
chase, to consume, is highly variable 
throughout the world. The wealth of a na- 
tion doesn't seem to depend upon some of 
the more obvious or commonplace variables. 
What does determine a nation’s wealth? 
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For example, if endowment with natural 
resources were the sole criterion, Japan and 
Norway would be poor, which they are not, 
while Brazil and Indonesia would be rich, 
which they are not. If, as some of the op- 
ponents of foreign investment allege, colo- 
nial exploitation” were the stumbling block 
to progress, Siam and Abyssinia would be 
rich, which they are not, while Canada and 
Australla would be poor, which they are not. 
If lack of heavy industry is the handicap, 
then Denmark and New Zealand, where agri- 
culture predominates, would be poor, which 
they are not. If high population density 
drags down living standards, the Netherlands 
and Japan should be poor, which they are 
not. If capital for investment is the re- 
quired ingredient, then Kuwait and Vene- 
zuela would be rich, which they are not. 

Could a main factor be a high level of edu- 
cation spread widely over the population? 
If it is, the United States should be very 
rich, which it is; Western Europe should be 
fairly rich, which it is; Latin America should 
be fairly poor, which it is, and Africa should 
be very poor, which it is. I am not leading 
you to conclude that Education is the one 
and only prerequisite for an affluent society. 
But it Is most. certainly a prime one, for 
widespread ignorance and prosperity just 
aren't found together. 

If, as it seems, the success of capitalist 
private enterprise is related to the existence 
of an educated populace, here then is another 
reason for the health of The Education Sys- 
tem to be of prime concern to the business 
community. 

The dependence of Capitalism on the en- 
lightened society doesn’t end there. Busi- 
ness lives on an endless supply of trained 
people, ever more so as the technical com- 
plexity of our production machine increases. 
Have you ever considered what the plight of 
business would be if the college graduating 
class of next spring were the same in num- 
ber and training as the class of fifty years 
ago? The dependence of capitalism on the 
trained mind becomes ever greater and more 
sophisticated. But this is quite well under- 
stood throughout our society today and 
needs no elaboration here. 

By the way, with all the opportunities that 
Capitalism provides the young, educated per- 
son, and its record of service and productivity, 
it is disquieting to hear that there is a re- 
vulsion against business on the American 
college campus. Not that we should worry 
about the continuing analysis of what we 
are and how we perform, but it would be 
worrisome if we are indeed being judged as 
unworthy of the efforts of an outstanding 
young trained person. I have tried to learn 
something about the facts behind this report. 
The advice from a good cross-section of 
American universities is that the noise comes 
largely from a small, strident fringe, that it 
does by no means represent a broad or serious 
disaffection with business. We are told not 
to be too concerned about it. I suggest 
though that it be kept in mind. Help with 
facts and the truth whenever you can, It is 
important that the truth be available, for it 
would certainly seem that American busi- 
ness deserves no decrease in regard on the 
American campus. 

Among the many needs of Industry for 
trained and talented people, there is one that 
receives considerable special notoriety today, 
and that is the Manager. It was in our 
assigned title today, perhaps because I have 
been £go careless as to join the many who 
have been speeking and writing about what 
comprises the good American Manager. 
Much is being said today about the develop- 
ment, selection, and of Managers, 
and they are indeed vital to Capitalism, 
Perhaps we could spend a minute or two on 
this special link between Education and 
business. 

One hears the argument that American 
industry is what it is in a large measure due 
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to the quality of its Management. It is main- 
tained that its Managers are the best in the 
field, and that their excellence is related to 
the educational system from which they 
come. 

Indeed, the good Manager has been a great 
asset to Capitalism. Each decade has brought 
forth new names on the American scene of 
men who have capably and courageously led 
business through times of evolution and 
change. Who is this top management man 
in American business? 

No two people can seem to agree entirely 
on what qualities are the most needed, but I 
join those who gravitate into the following 
general area: 

Today, he must indeed be reasonably weil 
educated, and the most the better. He may 
benefit by being especially well grounded 
in one discipline, but this is not absolutely 
required. He also needs substantially all of 
the human virtues. But he needs something 
more—or at least some things in special 
measure. For example, he needs great vitality 
and an insatiable urge to succeed. 

There is a recurring view—incidentally one 
that I hear with increasing frequency in Bu- 
rope—that the American Manager is out- 
standing because of the existence here of 
schools of management, particularly the 
graduate schools of business. It would seem 
to me that this specific contention can be 
questioned, I wonder whether the outstand- 
ing Manager of anything—corporation, uni- 
versity, or community—can be produced by 
formal instruction. 

He works and accomplishes through peo- 
ple rather than things. His ways may be 
subtle, They are varied, depending on the 
scene. He is more of the artist than the 
writer of contracts or the chemical analyst. 
In that sense he is born rather than made. 
This is the regard in which one questions 
whether many of the most important dis- 
tinguishing characteristics can be taught 
atall. 

I need hardly say that this observation 
implies no disregard whatsoever for our fine 
graduate schools of business, who contribute 
so greatly to the fabric of American business. 

Nevertheless, I suggest that there is some- 
thing that we can do to ensure a continuing 
supply of good Managers. It is the same 
theme—to encourage the education of every- 
one to the limit of his ability so that all 
potential born Managers get what is certainly 
one needed ingredient, an education. There- 
after, we need only supply a business en- 
vironment in which a young person can 
grow. And as to what will characterize that 
environment, let me use just once more that 
same old homely word, freedom, It will be 
an environment, within a company or group, 
in which an individual can use his full 
talents and reap his commensurate reward. 

Here then was a third reacon for Capital- 
ism's concern for Education; the supply of 
trained people, including the Manager. 

I may have appeared to be relating Capital- 
ism and Education as though they were un- 
known to each other. These two vital con- 
structive elements of our society are not 
strangers. Indeed, I would think that ons 
of the hallmarks of our time would be the 
emergence of the university from cloistered 
isolation, taking its place as an active, in- 
tegral part of the total society. This is a 
new role for the University. With this 
emergence, the capitalistic business com- 
munity participates as never before in the 
affairs of the University and, I believe, in 
capacities and attitudes generally approved 
by the University. There is, of course, the 
tangible, financial support with which you 
are well acquainted. The contribution of 
the American business community to higher 
Education is now over $300 million per year 
and is expected to increase to $500 million by 
1970. But less well recorded is the involve- 
ment of thousands of our leading business- 
men on boards of trustees, on advising and 
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visiting committees, as counsellors and on 
fund-raising committees. A very fine and 
wholesome working rapport has developed 
between these two segments of our society— 
& relationship which can, and does, do much 
good for both parties. 

I must apologize also for talking today 
mainly in an American context. For these 
considerations are equally valid world-wide. 
They remind us painfully of the long road 
ahead before many other peoples can come 
to Judge economic systems, before informed 
peoples of all lands can lift themselves up 
the economic scale, before peoples can sup- 
ply the millions of trained minds that will 
be needed to duplicate the Western capi- 
talistic machine. The task is enormous, the 
key is Education. 

In summary, I suggest that the American 
story brought forth a system of general Edu- 
cation which first fed on freedom and now 
sustains it. That same environment was one 
conducive to the development of modern 
Capitalism. Now, Capitalism finds Educa- 
tion its greatest strength and its constant 
ally. Freedom, with the right to risk and 
the right to inquire, has enabled this flow- 
ering of both mind and material. 

As businessmen we have understandable 
pride in being a part of this greatscene. But 
we know too that every society would not 
give us the same opportunity to succeed and 
for that blessing may I finally suggest one 
responsibility which I believe falls on us, It 
ls that Capitalism should support Educa- 
tion, support it and work with it because 
Capitalism needs Education, Support Edu- 
cation as if your businesses depended upon 
it, because they do. 

It is in an environment of maximum free- 
dom that Capitalism will thrive best. And 
no better contribution can be made to the 
maintenance of freedom than the unquali- 
fied support of Education. In this favored 
land, Capitalism and Education can con- 
tinue to thrive, side by side. Both have 
great and proud roles to play in the best 
social system yet devised by man, 


Hon. D. R. “Billy” Matthews 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, 
“Bitty” MatrHews, an able Congress- 
man, a dedicated American, and above 
everything else, a kind man. 

He was devoted to representing the 
people who elected him and he was de- 
voted to his country. He enriched the 
Congress by his presence. 

All of us at some time must leave the 
Congress, and, when we leave, we can 
but hope that we have made some small 
contribution to the continuity of this 
body and to the future of our country. 
“Bruty” MatrHews has made a major 
contribution in both of these essential 
areas. 

Perhaps he will come back or perhaps 
he will want to walk another path, but 
whatever he does, wherever he walks, he 
can walk with pride and dignity, know- 
ing that he has performed his job with 
excellence and with the full measure of 
admiration of those who were privileged 
to serve with him in the Congress of the 
United States. 
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Tribute to the Honorable D. R. “Billy” 
Matthews 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE_HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, “Bitty” 
MATTHEWS leaving the Congress of the 
United States is not happy news. His 
absence from this Chamber and this 
body will be sorely noted by his col- 
leagues, friends, constituents, and people 
of the United States, for “BILLY” 
MATTHEWS by every measurement is an 
outstanding representative of his peo- 
ple, truly concerned for the interests of 
his beloved Eighth District, the State of 
Florida, and the Nation. 

The high regard in which “Bry” 
Matruews is held by his colleagues is 
vividly demonstrated here today. In the 
12 years I have been here I cannot re- 
call a similar occasion where so many 
Members have personally expressed so 
many well-deserved words of tribute to 
a man so genuinely loved and appreci- 
ated. I join with the host of “Brity’s” 
friends and distinguished colleagues in 
this House in the well-deserved tribute 
to BILLY“ MATTHEWS, for the years of 
consecrated and dedicated public serv- 
ice which he has given. 

I remember as a freshman Member of 
this body the wonderful help I received 
from “Bitty.” His sincere interest in my 
behalf I shall not forget, and I am always 
grateful for the words of advice and wis- 
dom which he has continued to give me. 
BILLY“ MATTHEWS has always been a 
leader. One of the principal reasons is 
that he has a genuine interest in, a lik- 
ing for, and respect for people. 

We all know that in committee and 
during legislative sessions of the House, 
as well as in carrying out the other func- 
tions of his congressional office, “BILLY” 
MATTHEWS works very hard. As a mem- 
ber of the powerful Committee on Appro- 
priations, “Bu.ty” revealed a rare talent 
for financial considerations. Opposed to 
overspending, but by no means stingy, 
he worked constantly for reasonable ex- 
penditures, in the knowledge that this is 
really the object of the people of his dis- 
trict and Americans in general. 

“BILLY” MATTHEWS is also effective on 
the floor of this House. We all look for- 
ward to his speeches which bring us so 
much in logic, and humor and which gain 
so much support for what “BILLY” is try- 
ing to accomplish. He is, and rightly so, 
considered one of the top speakers in 
this body. : 

I would be remiss if I did not mention 
BilL 's prowess in the cloak room. 
Here I am sure we will all agree BIX“ 
is without peer. No man can hold the 
attention of his colleagues as “BILL” does. 
No one can regale distraught colleagues 
with friendly anecdotes which bring a 
smile to the faces of all and lift every- 
one's spirit like “BILLY” MATTHEWS can. 
“BıLLY’s” sense of humor is a legend in 
the Halls of Congress and he has bright- 
ened many a weary day and cheered 
many a downcast colleague. 
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“BILLY” MATTHEWS is a wonderful hus- 
band and father. A man of deep religious 
conviction and family tradition. I know 
that he isa great source of pride and 
love to his family. We all join them in 
the respect and love which each of them 
holds for him. “Briry's’’ lovely wife, 
Sara, and their fine children also must 
share in this tribute being expressed by 
us here today because they have, side by 
side, suffered and endured the difficult 
years of work, the trials and tribulations 
of “BILLy’s” extremely active life and his 
14 years of service in the Congress of the 
United States. 


The “Gimmie” Syndrome 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 18, 1966 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to insert a very 
interesting article in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, “The ‘Gimmie’ Syndrome” which 
was referred to me by a very close friend 
and constituent who has been very ac- 
tive in veterans affairs in my community. 
The article expressed in medical terms 
“gimmie” is one of the major problems 
with which our Nation is confronted. 

THE “GIMMIE” SYNDROME 


Until 1932 this indigenous syndrome was 
too rare to have been recognized and de- 
scribed, but since that year it has become 
so progressively and alarmingly evident as 
to be distinctly noticeable in the native pop- 
ulation. 

In those who develop this insidious malady 
the hands are often found to be extended in 
supine position as if for the receiving of 
gratuities; and there is a coarse, certripetally 
oscillating tremor of the palms suggestive 
of a mendicant’s beckoning. Though the 
hands are soft, smooth, and free of tyloma, 
frequent caluses are observed over the ole- 
cranon and the ischial tubera, 

The patient's skin is sallow—with a yel- 
lowish cast over the dorsal area of the back. 

The muscles appear partially atrophied, 
unresponsive to stimulation or command, as 
the patient sits in apparent catatonia from 
morning until night anticipating personal- 
ized attention and favor. 

Because of an excellent appetite these pa- 
tients usually carry an excessive deposit of 
subcutaneous fat. Though the blood pres- 
sure, temperature, and respiration are nor- 
mal, the pulse is torpid and the bowels are 
sluggish—often to the point of obstipation. 

Ironically, fertility is unimpaired—or even 
augmented. 

While the intellect seems normal, the per- 
sonality has deteriorated: there is no ambi- 
tion, no initiative, no desire for personal 
achievement and independence. Incentive 
and drive have vanished, and moral inanition 
has set in, 

However, the apathy of these patients can 
be deceptive. At the slimmest prospect of 
extra handouts, further doles, increased com- 
pensation, or additional subsidies, a greedy 
glint can appear in eyes hitherto dull; necks 
previously inert can suddenly swivel to scan 
promising horizons; and lethargic bodies can 
galvanize into frentic activity, utterly bely- 
ing their former lassitude and immobility. 

Like addicts, these sick individuals have 
an uncontrollable impulse to brazenly im- 
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plore and shamelessly accept from society 
and government what they themselves would 
deny to others. 
They have the “gimmies’”— 
CARL. O, Rice, M.D., 
Editor, Minnesota Medicine, Official 
Publication of Minnesota State Med- 
ical Association. 


A Friend From North Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 18, 1966 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr, Speaker, 
I was pleased to read an editorial in the 
Florence, Ala., Times commending our 
distinguished and knowledgeable col- 
league, Representative MIKE Kirwan, of 
Ohio. . 

Although Alabama is many miles from 
Ohio, the people of my district recog- 
nize and appreciate the great work Con- 
gressman Kirwan is doing in the field of 
resources development and public works. 
Representative Kirwan is to be com- 
mended for his untiring efforts to pro- 
vide for adequate development of the en- 
tire United States. 

As he so accurately points out, when 
we asist one area in raising its general 
economic level, we assist at the same 
time all other areas. 

I am sure that my colleagues will ap- 
preciate the editorial about Congress- 
man Kirwan. I include it at this point 
in my remarks: 

A FRIEND Faom NORTH Country 

Rep. MICHAEL Kirwan from the Buckeye 
State may not be as well known to the aver- 
age citizen as a number of other Congress- 
men because in the main he deals in things 
constructive, 

Be that as It may, citizens of the Tennessee 
Valley certainly owe this man a hatful of ac- 
colades for his more recent endeavors, 

Kirwan probably has talked as much for 
the benefit of the Tennessee Valley area in 
recent months as have many of the Con- 
8 personally representing the TVA 


Kmwar points in favor of passage of the 
$1.8 billion water resources measure, had 
much to do with getting that topic through 
Congress favorably included were funds for 
the Tennessee Valley Authority's new fiscal 
year. 

The Ohioan pointed out that this bill in- 
cluded only slightly more than half as much 
as the $3 billion just approved for foreign 
aid, despite the fact it involved water re- 
source development of our own nation, 

Sadly, the Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway 
Authority request for funds was not includ- 
ed. but was through no fault of Kmwan, 
who pelsonally endorsed the project, and 
came South last year long enough to ac- 
Quaint himself with its potential. 

Oddly, Kirwan pointed out, the Depart- 
ment of Defense appropriation in a single 
Congressional budget, exceeds all the funds 
expended by the Corps of Engineers since 
1824 for all the new work—flood control, 
Water supply, navigation, and so forth. 
Three times as much is being spent for space 
Program effort this next year than will be 
Spent for flood control, water supply and 
Davigation. 


Perhaps this is why the Nation faces so 
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many critical problems in connection with 
its domestic water supply outlook for the 
years ahead. 

The bleeding hearts haye led us to expend 
billions on unsolvable problems. overseas 
while our own nation’s economic potential 
has scarcely been scratched on the surface. 

Kimwan’s statement In favor of the Public 
Works Appropriation funds included the 
knowledge that the United States is spend- 
ing over $2 billion for research and develop- 
ment of a super-sonic airliner so we can get 
to Paris in 3 hours instead of 7 hours. This 
money would finance one third of the total 
cost of the back-log of 399 authorized pend- 
ing projects of the Corps of Engineers on 
which construction has been started. 

And just think of the economic lift it 
would give many "depressed" areas of this 
nation. 

And it seems in a psychology class in col- 
lege a couple of decades ago the information 
was extended by the lecturing professor that 
the physiological drive for WATER was the 
greatest among human beings of any such 
desire. 


Response by Irving Achtenberg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Kansas City Bar Association pre- 
sented its annual achievement award to 
Mr. Irving Achtenberg, an old and valued 
friend. In naming him, the bar cited his 
outstanding services as an attorney and a 
“courageous protagonist of the rights of 
individuals, and particularly in recogni- 
tion of his public service in conducting, 
without material reward or recompense, 
the litigation which resulted in the re- 
apportionment of the Missouri General 
Assembly.” 

In accepting the honor, Mr. Achten- 
berg warned that, unlike young Alexan- 
der, who wept that there were no more 
worlds to conquer, he promised contin- 
ued activity in the fields that cry out for 
the attention of all thinking Americans, 

I include Mr. Achtenberg's remarks on 
this occasion: 

RESPONSE BY IRVING ACHTENBERG 

In all fairness I must point out that in 

this presentation Judge Gibson is not 

acting in his present judicial role of an im- 

partial, objective and unbiased weigher of 

the facts and evidence, but has reverted to 

an earlier role of attorney for the defense, in 

which, under our adversary system he is en- 

titled to present the facts in the light most 

favorable to his client, I am grateful to you 
Judge for your advocacy. 

I am of course also grateful to this organi- 
zation for its award. I can think of no rec- 
ognition, which could be more meaningful to 
me than that of the lawyers with whom I 
daily work. In my client’s interests I shall 
have to guard against my kindly feelings 
toward you when we next meet across the 
council table. 

At this point I would probably be wiser to 
rest my case, without presenting further evi- 
dence or taking the stand. I well remember 
Judge Stubbs once saying “Mr. Achtenberg, 
you'd better not argue any more—as of this 
moment I'm inclined to rule in your favor.” 

However, the program calls for a response 
and those of you who know me well have 
never doubted but that I would respond. 
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On the same day that your chairman ad- 
vised me that I was to receiye the achiere- 
ment award, I also received notice of the 
formation of the new American Bar Associa- 
tion Section of Individual Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities. 

I would be less than frank with you if I 
were to tell you that the second item of news 
occupied much of my thoughts during that 
day. I would be less than honest with myself, 
however, if on succeeding days I did not 
recognize that in the cosmic scheme of 
things, the second item looms of much 
greater import. 

In announcing the creation of the Section, 
Dean Fordham sald: 

“The creation of a Section of Individual 
Rights and Responsibilities in the American 
Bar Association is an historic event in the 
history of the organized legal profession, 
This is so because the establishment of the 
section is institutional recognition of the 
Association's concern for the highest values 
in our society—values associated with the 
integrity and fulfillment of the individual 
human personality without regard to group 
characteristics, and the meeting of man’s 
responsibilities as a social being. 

The Bar as individuals and as a group, can 
have no higher responsibility than the safe- 
guarding of human liberty under the rule 
of law.” 

I take this as the theme of my remarks. 

Those of us here tonight who entered the 
practice of law in the 1930's and 40's, early 
learned that the ideals of the Bill of Rights 
frequently fell short in their daily applica- 
tion. 

We found that the equal protection clause 
of the 14th Amendment did not prevent rural 
minorities from control of state legislatures, 
nor did it prevent disenfranchisement of the 
negro in the south. 

We learned that in practice the guaranty 
of the 5th Amendment against self incrimi- 
nation did not always prevent the use of 
involuntary confessions and its exercise was 
accepted by many as a sign of gullt. 

We discovered that the 6th Amendment 
right of counsel could prove in practice of 
little value to the poor person accused of 
crime. We suspected that Clarence Darrow 
was correct when he said that nine-tenths of 
the men in the Cook County jail were there 
because they were too poor to hire a good 
lawyer. 

We observed in daily life that so-called 
separate but equal schools did not provide 
the same quality of education for all, 

But the American dream and the demo- 
cratic goal were not to be satisfied by parch- 
ment principles and the American legal and 
judicial system moved to bring practice into 
conformity with theory and justice Into 
alignment with law. 

In a single dramatic decade beginning in 
1954 we have made unbelievable progress in 
the area of individual rights, spearheading 
by a rapid succession of gateway decisions 
by the United States Supreme Court. 

In 1954, in Brown v. Board of Education, 
the Court said that segregated schools pro- 
duced inherently unequal education—and 
the gradual process of desegregation began. 

Then came a series of still controversial 
decisions relative to the rights of he crimin- 
ally accused. McNabb, Mallory, Mapp, Esco- 
bedo, Gideon and Miranda, became familiar 
names as the Court reexamined, redefined 
and gave new meaning to the 4th Amend- 
ment right against unreasonable search and 
seizure, the 5th Amendment right against 
self incrimination and the 6th Amendment 
right of counsel—and applied these to the 
State Courts by way of the 14th Amendment. 

In 1962 in Baker v. Carr, the Court for the 
first time held that a voters compiaint of 
denial of equal protection of the laws due to 
legislative malapportionment, was an issue 
justifiable in the federal courts. Having en- 
tered the political thicket, the Court then 
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vigorously wielded the judicial machete to 
clear a path in Reynolds v. Sims, and its 
companion cases—holding that legislative 
districts must be apportioned by population 
as the sole standard. 

In Griswald y. Connecticut the Court re- 
discovered the constitutional right of privacy 
earlier propounded by Justice Brandeis. 

In Engle v. Vitale the Court faced the emo- 
tional issue of the separation of church and 
state. 

In the Shepard case the Court recognized 
that virulently prejudicial pretrial publicity 
could destroy the right to a fair trial. 

In each of these cases the Court exempli- 
fied the Socratic concept that the political 
philosophy of a democratic state must in- 
clude not just the principle of majority rule, 
but a high principle of social justice. 

Lest my esthusiasm for the legal and judi- 
cial achievements of recent years lead some 
of you, like the young Alexander, to weep 
that there are no more worlds to conquer, let 
me assure you that there is much left for us 
to do. 

I should like to just touch on some matters 
in the field of individual rights, which we as 
lawyer will face. 

In the area of the rights of those accused 
of crime, we will continue to explore the twin 
concerns of individual rights and the safety 
and security of society. We will give study 
in depth to pre-arraignment and pretrial 
procedures. We will continue to struggle 
with the dilemma of how to protect the ac- 
cused against prejudicial publicity while 
preserving freedom of the press. We will con- 
tinue to reexam the medieval concept ot mon- 
ey bail by which we confine only the poor 
before trial and will learn how to avoid pre- 
trial detention in the 98% of the cases where 
it is not necessary for the security of the 
community. We will ald in the growth of 
professionalism on the part of the police and 
advance the science of criminal detection. 

We will determine whether society has 
reached the point where we can abolish capi- 
tal punishment as a denial of due process 
or as cruel and unusual punishment, and 
whether a jury qualified for a capital offense 
by elimination of those jurors opposed to 
capital punishment is in truth the impartial 
jury guaranteed by the 6th Amendment. 

The doctrine of double jeopardy will be re- 
viewed to see 1f it should not be given broader 
application when the same acts are defined 
as more than one offense—or are offenses 
against more than one jurisdiction. 

Vagrancy will be redefined so it will no 
longer be a legislative bill of attainder 
against the poor and unemployed. 

Chronic alcoholism will be universally rec- 
ognized as a disease rather than a crime and 
society will face its responsibility to provide 
for the ill. 

The procedural rights of juveniles and of 
the mentally ill will be of more concern to us, 
while we continue to give them special treat- 
ment under the law. 

In our concern for those convicted of 
crime we will inquire ns to the justice of 
denying the rights of citizenship and the 
right of gainful employment to a man who 
has served his time and paid his debt to so- 
ciety. 

In the field of the rights of privacy we will 
meet the problems of the electronic age 
with all its mechanical peeping toms. We 
will face the questions of therapeutic abor- 
tion and the right of man and woman to 
marry regardless of differing races. 

In society's treatment of the poor we must 
decide If equal protection of the laws and 
due process are denied by arbitrary residence 
requirements, midnight raids, and arbitrary 
denial of benefits on grounds of race, size of 
family or illegitimacy of children. 

We must recognize and concern ourselves 
with the fact that under present systems of 
qualifying for welfare benefits the poor have 
no meaningful legal remedy for arbitrary 
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denial of benefits due to their lack of access 
to welfare regulations, the lack of hearing 
opportunities and the denial of appellate 
review. 

In the area of free speech we will defend 
the right of dissent in those troubled times 
when its exercise is most important to the 
democratic process of decision making. 

In the area of civil rights we will confront 
the difficult legal problems of de facto segre- 
gation of schools. 

In the field of legislative apportionment 
we will continue to search for meaningful 
standards and will seek solutions to the un- 
solved problems of partisan political gerry- 
mandering and racially discriminatory line 
drawing. 

These are but some of the many thought- 
ful issues which confront us. In all of these 
lawyers will play their traditional role of 
makers of law and molders of public opinion. 

We will face these problems without re- 
course to extremism of the right or of the 
left and despite any interference by white 
racists or black nationalists. We will solve 
them in the Courts, in the legislatures and 
in the minds of the people. 

We will prove to the world that a democrat- 
ic nation’s concern for the rights of the 
individual does not detract from but, in 
truth, strengthens an orderly society. 

I am happy to be a working lawyer in 
these very challenging times and I am very 
grateful to this organization for its kindness 
to me. 


From Mexico to Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the next several articles in 
the series published in the Mexico (Mo.) 
Evening Ledger by the editor, who re- 
cently visited the Soviet Union. 

I'm sure you, too, will be interested in 
visiting the Bolshoi Theater, celebrating 
the Fourth of July in Moscow, and tour- 
ing Leningrad. ] 

The articles follow: 

A Tripe Instpr Russra: No. 13 or SERIES—A 
CHURNING MASS OF PEOPLE 
(By Robert M. White II) 

The Bolshoi ballet in Moscow may be the 
best ballet in the world. 

The Bolshol Theatre is one of the most 
beautiful theatres in the world. 

The stage of the Bolshoi is huge, renowned, 
famed... 

+.. And the floor looks worn, cracked, 
broken in places which it simply can't be. 
Too many of the greatest dancers in the 
world dance on those boards. 

But from our seats, the floor looked in bad 
shape. 

We went to the Bolshoi only once. 

I wished we could haye gone more often. 
It was magnificent. 

We asked about tickets to the Bolshol 
when we first arrived. We asked the In- 
tourists people—the official tourist agency of 
the government. They explained that the 
Bolshol was sold out for several weeks, 

We mentioned to our Russian hosts we 
would like to attend the Bolshoi, 

They were pleased. We were told to be 
ready when they picked us up the next eve- 
ning. There was no time for dinner before 
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the theatre. We were to be seated at 7:00 for 
a 7:30 curtain. 

We were waiting in front of the hotel when 
the cars arrived. We zoomed through the 
hal{-empty streets down to the Bolshoi Thea- 
tre. It was bright daylight. Plenty of room 
for parking. 

The theatre is a graceful, beautiful yellow- 
white building dating back to 1856. The 
Bolshoi ballet troupe, itself, dates back to 
1776—the year of our independence. 

We were hurried to our seats—the second 
box, stage left, first level. Our seats couldn't 
have been better. 

Coming in you had the feeling the crowd 
was more orderly, better dressed, more cul- 
tured"—the Russians love that word—than 
anyplace else we had been in Russia, Yet, 
a few men were in their shirt sleeves, 

The theatre was filling fast. It is big and 
lovely. Seats 2,000 yet so perfectly propor- 
tioned it seemed small and intimate. 
Above the orchestra are five gilt-edged tiers. 
There is dark red velvet on the walls, the 
seats. A huge golden chandelier, a frescoed 
ceiling. 

The orchestra entered the pit below us, 
played, the curtain was drawn, the breath- 
taking beauty of the ballet—the classic cos- 
tumes, the perfection of every move from the 
ballerina to the chorus, 

At intermission we went to the restaurant 
on the main floor. It was crowded. Beer 
and champagne, both, by the glass were for 
sale. We had a dish of ice cream—TI'll swear 
to it. Seriously, Russian ice cream is de- 
licious. 

Back to our seats, the curtain drawn, the 
wonderful, make-believe world of the theatre 
and, most of all, a story told delicately, dra- 
matically, forcefully by just dancing. 

Our Russian hosts had been apologetic. 
They explained that July is off-season. That 
the best of the Bolshoi is on tour. That to- 
night's performance features a French bal- 
lerina—wonderful, of course, but actually 
“not Bolshoi.” 

With the final curtain, the crowd surged 
forward to the rail by the orchestra pit. The 
applause was terrific. Encore followed en- 
core. From the orchestra, from the bal- 
conies, bouquets of flowers were thrown on 
stage. The ballerina gracefully picked them 
up, bowed, the male lead preened and kissed 
her hand. More applause, more flowers. 

Twenty-five minutes later the applause, 
the bowing, the flower throwing, the preen- 
ing were still going strong. Our hosts sug- 
gested we leave. We did but I hated to. I'd 
like to have stayed to the end. 

Later that night, after dinner, a couple of 
us were restless. We decided to walk over to 
the railroad station a couple of blocks from 
the hotel. 

We were still glowing with the beauty of 
the ballet. 

The station was a once handsome building, 
now not so handsome, We walked through 
the entrance. Travelers crowded us, men, 
women, children. They carried baggage, 
sacks of fruit, packages. It was a hot night. 
Inside we entered the waiting room. 

I'll never forget the Bolshoi. 
forget that waiting room. 

It looked as big as a football fleld. It was 
dimly lit, dark shadows in the high dome 
above it. Below, the floor was a breathing, 
sweating mass Of waiting people. Old, young, 
families. Eating. sleeping, sitting amid 
baggage on the benches. Drunks were there. 
The sounds of the trains came in from out- 
side, Off to one side, a group of young people 
sang softly; a bunch of men passing a bottle 
laughed coarsely. 

We walked through the waliting room and 
back to the door. It was there I saw her. A 
little girl about 11—about the age of my 
youngest daughter. She sat on an old suit- 
case, her straight little back against the 
stone wall. She wore a shawl over her head 
and her eyes were rimmed red and staring 
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straight ahead. Her jaw was set, She just 
wasn't going to go to sleep no matter what. 
On her lap, she held the head of her sleeping 
mother. Or maybe grandmother, A shawl 
was tied over her head too. She looked total- 
ly exhausted. 

I'u never forget that little girl there in that 
churning waiting mass of people that hot 
night in Moscow. 

I wished I could haye done something to 
help her ... and all the little girls there 
that night and every night. The little girls, 
the old people, the ill... . but there are too 
many.“ In Russia you feel, you know, you're 
depressed by knowing there are too many, 
always, If you'd try to help you'd be over- 
whelmed, sucked under, engulfed by the 
whirlpool of nameless, almost faceless people. 

I never had such a feeling in America. Nor 
in any other country. 


Founrn or Jury Is Bic Day IN Moscow 
(By Robert M. White II) 
(No. 14 of Series) 


Maybe one of the most glamorous, and 
probably the most publicized diplomatic 
parties in the world is the July 4 reception 
given by the American Ambassador in 
Moscow. 

Ehrushchev used to fully enjoy it. 

He would arrive early, stay late, drink too 
much vodka, and frequently steal the show 
by announcing important Soviet news while 
chatting with some of the press. 

Another side of the reception is who-is- 
not-there. 

Every year, the press and the diplomatic 
corps carefully note who attends and who 
doesn't. It’s an indication—an accepted 
one—of who is friendly to the USA, how 
friendly and who isn't and how much so. 

This year's reception set something of a 
record—never have so many high Russian 
Officials stayed away. 

The reception is held at Spaso House— 
where the ambassador lives. 

We arrived by cab shortly after 5 p.m. 
to find a long line of glistening black limou- 
sines—the diplomatic corps on wheels— 
working their way up the street and into 
the drive. 

Our cab—it looked pretty drab by now— 
dropped us at the gates in front. 

Guarding the gates were two Russian 
soldiers. 

Our embassy in town has the same prob- 
lem—Russian soldiers guard it. 

The Russian claim that the guards are 
necessary to protect the buildings. Some 
Americans claim the guards are there to note 
who comes and goes. 

We walked through the gates and there 
in all their wonderful splendor stood two 
Strapping, clean-cut American lads in the 
Tull glory of their United States Marine Corps 
full dress uniforms. 

Seeing them made you feel good all over. 

“Hi,” I said just as though I thought the 
Marines had won WWII in the Pacific when 
all the time I know the Army did. 

HI.“ they grinned, then turned mili- 
tary and added, Sir.“ 

We walked in the unimpressive entrance 
room, then into the hall leading to the very 
impressive living room. The reception line 
Was there. It was short. 

An aide greeted each guest and introduced 
that guest to the Ambassador, 

Ambassador F.D. Kohler is not tall. He 
Would not be cast as a diplomat in “The Man 
From Uncle.“ 

Instead he is short, has a pleasant, round 
face, a quiet mid-western voice, a comfort- 
able way, But his eyes hold you. They 
are keen, penetrating and make you suspect 
What is true: Ambasador Kohler is one of 
Our most able professionals, He knows his 
job, he does it well, very well, indeed. 

He commented about the press, wished us 
Well on our journey inside Russia and said 
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he looked forward to seeing us when we re- 
turned to Moscow. He then introduced us 
to Mrs. Kohler, a lovely lady, slight but 
strong, a quick smile. You didn’t need any- 
one to tell you she has played an important 
role in the remarkably successful career of 
her husband. 

Beyond the receiving line, the large, spa- 
cious rooms of the embassy (Ambasador's 
residences and offices, both, are called em- 
bassies) was half filled. 

Ahead was the dining room—it must be 
forty feet long and half that wide. Long 
tables stretched the length of the room. All 
were “bending” with fried chicken, great 
bowls of shrimp, small sandwiches, 
ladies, I'm sorry, I just can't remember the 
different kinds of food there. There was a 
lot of it, it looked and tasted good. 

Bars were in each room. And also outside 
in the garden—a large expanse of shaded 
lawn walled in by the surrounding buildings. 
White-coated Russian servants tended the 
bars. 

I watched the people. Handsome uni- 
forms, ladies radiant in their chiffon, Ameri- 
can tourists, newsmen... 

Walking across the room you heard a 
dozen languages. 

It was in the dining room a few minutes 
later when the Russian newspaperman pro- 
posed a toast to me A toast against Red 
China And out in the garden we met the 
Hollywood people But that's for tomorrow's 
story 


In RUSSIA, CONVERSATIONS GET PLAYBACK 
(By Robert M. White II) 

If you drew a list of noteworthy parties 
held in the world, you'd include the July 4 
party at the American Embassy in Moscow. 

Eyen this year when more Russian high 
Officials stayed away than ever before. The 
reason: we had just started bombing the oil 
dumps in North Viet Nam. 

I was standing in the dining room at the 
Embassy during the party when I was intro- 
duced to a Russian newspaperman, His 
name sounded like “Eugene-choy Eve-en.” 
That Eve-en“ would be Ivan. We were 
quickly on a first name basis. 

He spoke American, excellent American. 
He said he learned it from his wife. 

He was short, handsome, vigorous, steady 
eyed and easy to talk to. 

Very quickly we were talking about Viet 
Nam. He did not follow the usual line, 

vou Americans are imposing your will 
on the innocent Vietnamese commu- 
nist ... .” 

He asked intelligent questions. He talked 
straight from the shoulder. It was one of 
the few conversations I had in three weeks 
in Russia when I had the feeling the man 
was talking without reservations. 

He asked about demonstrations in Amer- 
ica. I gave him my opinion being careful 
to underscore that President Johnson is not 
about to be sent to join Khrushchev, nor 
is the United States capitol building about 
to be burned. 

He asked about casualties in Viet Nam— 
would our growing casualties there cause the 
people to demand President Johnson with- 
draw our troops. 

I said, No. I assured him the anti-war 
bellowing was far more noise by a militant 
few, than an indication of widespread lack 
of support for the war. I pointed out that 
our casualties were about 100 a week. That 
any casualties are too many. But, that 100 
a week is really few when you think about 
how many people we have killed every week 
by automobdiles—1,000 a week are killed by 
cars in the US. 

He was impressed. 

He asked if I had been in World War II. 
I told him I had and mentioned General 
MacArthur's staff. 

He had been a fighter pilot flying out of 
Murmansk, 
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I said I was glad I had been in the jungle 
instead of in a cold area. 

He said the cold was terrible. That when 
some of his friends had to ball out over the 
Barents Sea, they would shoot themselves 
rather than land in the water to die by 
freezing. 

We agreed it was better to be newspaper- 
men than soldiers again. 

He said, “I would like to propose a toast.” 

“Go ahead.“ I said. 

“I toast peace between our nations”, he 
said. 

I said that was a good toast. 
to it. s 

I sald I was more worrjed about the Red 
Chinese than I was about war with Russia. 

“Ah,” Ivan said in a voice he made no at- 
tempt to lower, “I agree. Many Russian 
newspapermen agree. The real danger to us 
all is the Red Chinese. 

I said all the world must know that. 

“I propose another toast,” he said jn a 
voice loud enough for all the world to hear, 

“Sure,” I said. 

“I toast our two countries and if you and 
I ever fight again may it be side by side 
against the Red Chinese.” 

We touched our glasses. 

I hope the Red Chinese bugs in the place 
recorded that conversation. I don't want 
to fight anybody. But I'm glad the Russian 
Reds and the Chinese Reds are divided. 

By the way, the place is assumed to be 
bugged. Just as our embassy in town is. 

Getting back to the ex-fighter pilot, he was 
not drunk. He knew exactly what he was 
saying, and who was listening besides me. 

I asked if he had ever been to the United 
States. 

Ivan said, no, but he'd like very much to 
come some day. 

One of my American friends joined us. 

After introductions, Ivan asked, “How 
much money are you paid by your news- 
paper?“ 

We had been told to expect that question. 

Before I could give my answer (“Not 
enough"), my friend stated his salary. His 
company is publicly owned and his salary is 
published annually. It is a big salary. 

The Russian said a salary that big was 
hard to believe. He said he knew Russian 
newspapermen didn’t get paid as much as 
American newspapermen. .. . 

After the party that day at the Embassy, we 
didn’t see Ivan again. 

But for two weeks after that con- 
versation, the other Russians we were with— 
they supposedly didn’t know we'd met the ex- 
fighter pilot—teased my American friend 
about being “a rich man“ and called him 
“the wealthy Mr. 

This was a usual play-back. 

Anytime one of us mentioned anything 
unusual, some other Russian who “couldn't 
have known“ would make a reference to it 
the next day or so. It got so we expected 
this playback, 

There were many interesting people at the 
embassy party, of course. 

The tall, thin, dignified British Ambassa- 
dor with his N black Rolls. The other 


We drank 


the Russian writers, the 

Norman Jewison, producer and director of 
“The Russians Are Coming” was there. We 
met him. He's a Canadian. He was in Mos- 
cow trying to persuade the Russians to show 
his picture. I think he actually thought 
there was a chance. There isn't. 

While the picture is splendid entertain- 
ment, it is not pro-Russian enough and is 
too pro-American for the Russians. That's 
what the “old Russian hands” told us. (Per- 
sonally, I think it is too disarming about 
the Russians. They just aren't that neigh- 
borly as a nation, as officials. Individually, 
yes, But not otherwise). 
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Also, from Hollywood we met Dimitri Ti- 
omkin who did the music for “The High and 
the Mighty,” “High Noon“ and many other 
hits. He's a formidable name in music... 
and in conversation. He talked a solid, un- 
broken line. He is a big man, baldish, and 
as friendly as a pup. 

He was in Russia trying to get permission 
to make a film there on the life of Tschai- 
kowsky, a great Russian composer. He 
thought he might have a chance, if R small 
one, to get permission. 

The crowd was thinning out. 

We thanked Ambassador and Mrs. Kohler. 

We went out the gate, 

We found a cab. The streets were mostly 
empty. It was twilight. 

After dinner we turned in. 

My room was number 1802 at the Hotel 
Leningradskaya, The phone number for 
room 1802 was 654. 

Russia's like that. 


Four HUNDRED MILES or STRAIGHT Track 
(By Robert M. White II) 


We felt more at home in Leningrad. 

Its not like Moscow, it’s more European. 

But its still Russian, if a handsomer, 
prouder, seemingly more relaxed Russian 
city. 

Getting to Leningrad was an experience. 
We took the famed Red Arrow. 

It is one of the great trains in the world. 
It ranks with the Edinburgh Express, the 
Paris-Istanbul-Orient Express (of spy fame), 
the Blue Train from Paris to the Riveria, and, 

at one time, the old 20th Century between 
Chicago and New Tork. 

The most impressive thing about the sta- 
tion from which the Red Arrow left Moscow, 
was its cleanliness. 

In some ways it was cleaner than our hotel. 

The trains back in. At the end of the 
tracks, where they stop, here in America 
there is a rusted or stained buffer of some 

~kind—bent rails or a pile of ties adorned 
with dirty scraps of paper, rusted beer cans 
and cinders. 

Where the Red Arrow backs in and stops 
is a handsome flower box, well tended and 
lovely. 

The train, itself, glistened with a recent 
scrubbing. The cars are painted a dark blue. 
A narrow aisle runs down one side and com- 
partments line the other side. 

Everything seemed new. 

Four of us were assigned two-each to a 
compartment. The fifth member of our dele- 
gation and Ed Mainland the Second Secre- 
tary of the American Embassy who was trav- 
eling with us, were in separate compart- 
ments. 

On the Red Arrow, if you don't buy the 
whole compartment for your trip, another 
passenger Is assigned to sleep with you. 

Who were our friends going to have for 
compartment mates? 

Often the Russians assign women passen- 
gers to compartments with a man passenger. 

We waited to see. and two burly, dark- 
beared Russian men came sidling down the 
aisle and moved in with our friends. 

The compartments are six feet long and 
about 5 feet elght inches wide. The berths 
are narrow—as wide ag your shoulders and 
no wider. Ventilation is from an eight inch 
plastic fan. 

The train pulled out just before midnight 
for its 400-mile run to Leningrad, The route 
has been laid out to the specifications of 
Czar Nicholas I in 1851. It is a straight 
line no curves at all. 

We bought tea and cakes from the little 
five-by-five shawled lady selling them on 
our car, She made the tea over a charcoal 
stove in a cubbyhole near the door. 

Then we turned in. The wash basin and 
tollet were at the opposite end of the car. 

By the way, if you're ever on a Russian 
train and a woman is assigned to sleep in 
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your compartment, the Russians suggest that 
the “cultured” thing to do is leave the com- 
partment while she gets ready for bed. And, 
if you happen to be the lady involved, the 
“cultured” thing to do is roll over toward 
the wall while your unknown male compart- 
ment mate turns in. 

We were up by six the next morning watch- 
ing Russia roll by—birch forests, brown log 
cabins, rocky fields. 

The country side reminded me of north- 
ern Michigan and Wisconsin, 

Actually, Leningrad lies on the 60th par- 
allel—as far north as Seward, Alaska, as far 
north as half-way up Hudson Bay, 

The shawled lady came by with hot sea 
and cakes (large cookies). We bought some. 
The passing cabins now had ty antennas 
on them. Then came large industry build- 
ings and then Leningrad, itself, was passing 
the windows of our train. 

We closed our bags, took out our cameras 
and got ready to get off. We hadn't taken 
pictures—taking pictures from planes or 
trains is forbidden. 

The Russians with us were pleased to be 
getting into Leningrad. It may be the love- 
liest city in Russia, And, certainly, its people 
are among the most courageous—for 900 days 
they were under German siege during World 
War II, 

During those 900 days food ran out. The 
dogs, cats and other pets were eaten. There 
were incidents of cannibalism. Hundreds of 
thousands of the almost 2,000,000 people 
there died of hunger or under the shelling 
and bombing. 

But they did not surrender. 


Housewives on the Warpath 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial in the Knoxville, Tenn., News- 
Sentinel last Saturday depicted the lat- 
est steps being taken by the housewives 
to combat the high price of food. 

I think we should commend them for 
their efforts, and I insert the article at 
this point in the RECORD: 

HOUSEWIVES ON THE WARPATH 


Some of America's most influential natives 
are getting restless. These indigenous types, 
known as housewives, are more than a little 
upset that the cost of eating—a habit neces- 
sary to the tribe—is getting well nigh pri- 
hibitive. 

In Denver, for instance, some 50,000 comely 
aborigines organized themselves into House- 
wives for Lower Food Prices. Their chief- 
tain, one Mrs. Marlene Chapla, has been 
quoted as saying: “We're sick and tired of 
excuses, and we're fed up with free dishes, 
bingo games and trading stamps, All we 
want is lower food prices.“ 

All across the nation Mrs. Chapla's plaint 
will be echoed by shoppers, husbands in- 
cluded, who have licked and pasted trading 
stamps (only because they know they've 
paid for them anyway) and watched horse 
races on TV (simply because the printed 
forms they paid for indirectly at the check- 
out counter promise instant wealth if the 
ponies run right). And, all the while, these 
frustrated unfortunates have watched costs 
grow for ever-shrinking bags of victuals. 

The not-very-difficult idea that what shop- 
pers really want is edible, reasonably priced 
food meanwhile has taken hold among some 
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of the more farsighted food factors. In 
the Chicago area, for example, one chain 
jarred the competition to its gimmick-red- 
den quick by offering nothing except lower 
prices. Another chain outlet responded by 
advertising: Trading stamps and gimmicks, 
no? Low, low prices, yes? You can’t have 
both.” 

The Denver ladies, with a nice instinct for 
the jugular are threatening to buy only those 
“loss. leader“ items, mostly canned goods, 
advertised to lure shoppers into the store. 
The rest of the higher priced merchandise 
they will treat like an unmentionable Ori- 
ental disease and shop for elsewhere. 

The confrontation has become so tense 
that a Denver TV station next week plans 
to broadcast a set-to between the housewives 
and food industry representatives. 

As consumers, eager to be able to afford 
three squares a day, most Americans will be 
in the housewives’ corner. 


Recklessness in Damascus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 28, 1966 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the situ- 
ation in the Middle East between Syria 
and Israel is deteriorating rapidly. The 
foolish course taken by the Government 
of Syria in permitting and supporting 
terrorists will only lead to disaster. 

As pointed out in the following editorial 
from the October 13, 1966, edition of the 
Washington Evening Star, Israel is pre- 
pared to defend itself, and no doubt will, 
if Syria continues to pursue its reckless 
course. 

The editorial follows: 

RECKLESSNESS IN DAMASCUS 


Although Syria disclaims responsibility for 
them, the latest acts of violence against Is- 
rael have been launched from Syrian soil, It 
seems clear, moreover, that El Fatah, the 
terrorist organization perpetrating them, is 
inspired and supported by the Damascus 
government. Since January 1965, there have 
been scores of such incidents, involving 
numerous Israeli casualties, and there is evi- 
dence that the frequency and intensity of 
the violations are being stepped up, 

Israel takes a grave view of the situation. 
This has been made clear by Israeli Am- 
bassador Harman's special call at the State 
Department, by Prime Minister Eshkol's 
solemn talks with chiefs of diplomatic mis- 
sions in Jerusalem, and by Foreign Minis- 
ter Eban's request for an urgent“ meeting 
of the United Nations Security Council to 
deal with the raids. In Eban's words, These 
acts have got to stop, and the Israeli govern- 
ment is committed to see that they do stop,” 
This is a not-so-oblique way of saying that if 
peaceful U.N. persuasion fails to restrain the 
Syrians, Israel will resort to military force 
to protect its people and territory. 

The other Arab states are not in sympathy 
with Syria’s reckless course. Nevertheless 
the extremist regime in Damascus seems in- 
tent upon escalating the guerrilla operations, 
as if eager for a full-scale clash that would 
embroil. its neighbors in a calamitous war 
with Israel. The Israeli leaders regard this 
as a possibility real enough, and near enough 
to warrant a sense of urgency in the inter- 
national community as ways are sought to 
bring reason to bear on what is becoming a 
very dangerous situation. 
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Mr. Speaker, the United Nations 
should act now, and not wait for more 
serious trouble to develop. 


An American Is a -Mighty Lucky Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 18, 1966 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
many times, we are amazed by the wis- 
dom shown by our young people. It is 
wise sometimes to stop and consider what 
they say. With this in mind, I have 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor, four top essays written by 
ninth grade students at Kenilworth 
Junior High School in Petaluma, Calif. I 
am sure that all of us agree with their 
theme An American is a Mighty Lucky 
Man.” It was my pleasure to participate 
in a program where these excellent 
essays were delivered by these five stu- 
dents. Their effort and the program ar- 
Tanged by Mrs, Mary Jean Burgess, 
President and member of the Kenilworth 
Junior High School PTA, make this Con- 
gressman from the First District of Cali- 
fornia proud to be an American. 

An AMERICAN Is A Monrr Lucky Man 

— (By BHi Taylor) 
Inflation, automation, discrimination, the 
rising cost of living, “tight money"; these are 
` but a few of the many problems that face 
Americans today. But even with all of 
these problems, an American is a mighty 
lucky man. He enjoys one of the highest 
Standards of living in the world, the finest 
governments on earth, the free enterprise 
System, and many other advantages. 

Under the free enterprise system an Ameri- 
can has the right to strike for higher wages 
or better working conditions, An American's 
luck in the form of wages has increased ten 
times since 1900. Many Americans now en- 
joy company health and insurance programs, 
not to mention numerous holidays and 
vacations. 

While his grandfather worked a sixty-hour 
Week at the turn of the century, an Ameri- 
Can now works forty, giving him more leisure 
time. In his leisure time he can watch T. V., 
go to the movies, be active in clubs, golf, go 
to the library, museum, park, forest, beach, 
fairgrounds, or do just about anything he 
Pleases. In 1966 there were 180 national 
Parks and monuments to which he could go 
besides the 170 state parks and forests here 
in California. 

An Amorican’s vacation is usually longer 
than was his father’s because new advances 
in speedy, inexpensive travel have cut his 
travel time. 

Travel is not the only thing that is 
cheaper for Americans. Food, because of 
greater crop yields due to fertilizers, and 
Mass-produced clothing cost less than ever 
before. 

The reason these are cheaper is new tech- 
nical advances, Our country’s numerous 
Colleges bring forth able scientists to develop 
Rew and easier methods of production thus 
Cutting the item's price. Not only do Amer- 
ican scientists improve, but they also create. 
A few of these creations are plastics, deter- 
gents, medicines, solar cells, synthetic fibers, 
rocket firing pistols, satellite communica- 

and interplanetary space ships. Amer- 
icans have been developing new items that 
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promise to make an American's life easier. 
A few of these promising items are micro- 
wave communications, laser beams capable 
of cutting solid steel, atomic reactors, sonic 
vibrations for waterless dishwashers, and 
magnetic attractors and repulsers. 

American doctors have also been hard at 
work. New medicines have tamed formerly 
fatal epidemics, Polio is no longer a threat, 
Artificial hearts are no longer a possibility, 
but a reality. 

All these things are part of an American's 
luck! 

But these things do not make an American 
lucky. The thing that makes an American 
lucky is he himself and how he works to- 
gether with other Americans. 

An American's high wages were not handed 
to him on a silver platter. He worked for 
them. New discoveries and inventions do 
not just haappen but are the products of 
many long hours of work by Americans. 
Statements like “Give me liberty or give me 
death” and “All men are created equal” did 
not win the Revolutionary War or end slay- 
ery; Americans did. In the same sense, the 
problems of inflation, automation. and dis- 
crimination will not just disappear, but 
Americans will solye them. An American 
makes his own luck, 

An American truly is a mighty lucky man! 


An AMERICAN Is A Micuty Lucky MAN 
(By Charles Barbera) 


To be an American is a privilege. Not 
all of the countries in the world haye the 
same kind of government and rights as we do. 
Some countries have dictators and some have 
to worship the ruler of the country as a god. 

Our country is different from most of the 
countries in the world. We started out the 
same but ended up different. We loved 
our country enough to give our lives for it. 

The American ways are different, too. We 
can go to any church we want and say any- 
thing we want and do anything we want. 
By saying this, I do not mean that we can 
break the law, but we do have more freedom 
than most other countries in the world. 

Before there ever was such a country as 
America, the people were under the Influence 
of a king or queen. They had to obey him 
and honor him, which they did. But some 
people wanted to be independent. Fighting, 
rebellions and even death resulted. 

Soon, a man named Christopher Columbus, 
an Italian, asked the queen of Spain to sup- 
ply him with ships, food, and men to prove 


his theory that the world was round. All. 


of the people thought that he was crazy, 
but the queen granted him the supplies. 

Columbus was not out to discover any- 
thing; it just happened. So one day in 1492 
Columbus found what he thought was the 
"East Indies.” But after some careful inves- 
tigation, he found out differently. 

He claimed the land for Spain and now 
we call it “America,” 

As soon as Columbus got back, news spread 
quickly, 
tyranny of their kings and queens. 

The countries of Europe would pay people 
to go to America and settle the land. But 
along with the people, came strict governors 
to keep the law in the colonies. 

Soon the people were getting ideas to sepa- 
rate of become independent from Europe. 
But by this time most of the colonies were 
under British rule. They fought a war and 
won. France helped the Americans fight the 
British. 

Then they had to set up a government. 
Men wrote the laws and gave them to the 
people for approval. 

About eighty-five years later, there arose a 
question about slaves. There were people 
from the North saying that it was not the 
American way; all men Gre equal, The peo- 
ple from the South were saying that all of 
the Negroes were less than men, There was 


People now could escape the 
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a war about this also, and the Negroes were 
set free and could do as they pleased. 

So you can see that whenever there was 
some danger or threat to our freedom, we 
were always ready to fight for our freedom. 
All of the men thought that it would be an 
honor to fight for their country, They would 
fill the sidewalks and streets in front of the 
enlisting offices. They would do anything to 
get to fight overseas. Some would wait to 
get drafted and then loaf through their four 
years or as many years as they served. 

Today it is difficult to find people eager to 
join the service. At home people are making 
trouble with people from different races and 
some are burning their draft cards. But the 
people who join up and fight make me proud 
to say, “Iam an American.” 

An American Is a Micutry Lucky MAN 

(By Doris Andresen) 

Many people misuse the terms America“ 
and American.“ Actually, America is North, 
Central, and South America. Technically 
the people living there are Americans, 

My talk today is on what we commonly 
call Americans. .. citizens of the United 
States, Many of us Americans take much 
of our freedom for granted. Approximately 
one-third of the world today is under com- 
munist rule. Try placing yourself in a coun- 
try or city such as East Berlin. Here, people 
live in almost constant fear. They go to 
such extremes as risking their own lives in 
order to break through the Berlin Wall to get 
to freedom. What would happen to your 
children if they attended school and nothing 
was drummed into their minds except com- 
munism is good, communism is the best”? 
They are never allowed to question their 
teachers. You who enjoy to carry on a de- 
bate with a friend would find it impossible 
to do so if it were thout the government or 
other politics. 


leader of government in a communist coun- 
try? How often would you be able to write 
and print your own opinion about a political 
issue, or any issue in a newspaper or maga- 
zine? When and where would it be possible 
for you to worship as you please? Probably 
only in a locked-up building, and there you 
would have to be awfully cautious. How 
would you like the government to tell you 
what house to live in and which clothes and 
food you can buy? Communism claims that 
it offers a high standard of living ... but 
at what price? Now bring yourself back to 
the United States, 

It is one of the few countries which en- 
Joys a higher standard of living. It is often 
called the land of plenty. Even the poorest 
people earn more than the $100.00 a year 
earned by one-third of the world’s popula- 
tion. Most Americans have their own homes 
and a number of children have their own 
rooms. Many families in other countries are 
cluttered into one tiny room... if they 
have that at all. Americans enjoy the com- 
forts of radios, television sets, telephones, 
cars, and many labor-saving appliances in 
their homcs. Many people elsewhere have 
never seen any of these every-day conven- 
jences, To them they would be luxuries. 

In the United States children may attend 
free schools through the twelfth grade. 
They think nothing of questioning their 
teachers. Students learn about many dif- 
ferent types of governments, not just their 
own democracy. Americans think nothing 
of a group of people having a debate. They 
enjoy it. Every four years Americans have 
an opportunity to change the leader of the 
government by voiing. There are always two 
or more candidates for the presidency and 
other offices. The United States’ constitu- 
tion may also be changed by adding amend- 
ments. The daily newspapers and magazines 
always print editorials and different peoples“ 
points of view. No one stops Americans 
from attending public worship services. 
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Everyone has the choice of living where he 
wants and buying the food and clothes he 
wishes. The government does not force an 
American into a job, as governments do in 
many countries. A number of the young 
adults in communist countries have never 
heard of the liberties and conveniences that 
we have in the United States. The United 
States is constantly striving to give everyone 
equal opportunities and rights. People are 
always helping the underprivileged in some 
way. Americans are said to be generous 
people. 

With all his freedoms and conveniences, I 
am sure you will agree that an American is 
truly a mighty lucky man. 


An American Is 4 MiGuty Lucky MAN 
(By Pauline Garzelli) 


The alarm sings out and with a sleepy 
groan Jack Carter reaches out groggily to 
silence it. Then he settles back down in the 
warm comfort of his electric blanket, antici- 
pating an extra ten minutes of rest. Now, 
thinking better of it, he reluctantly pushes 
away the covers and swings his feet off the 
bed and into his slippers, which are waiting 
on the floor. 

Upon entering the bathroom, Jack pro- 
ceeds with his regular everyday ritual, He 
showers, shaves, brushes his teeth, dresses, 
and combs his hair. As he starts downstairs 
he sniffs appreciatively of the bacon and 
coffee that signify his wife Ellen is cooking 
his breakfast. Jack's two small sons, John 
and Jeff, are eating as he comes into the 
warm, modern kitchen, Jack eats his break- 
fast, kisses his wife and sons good-by and 
leaves for his Job at the Bank of America. 

He has an average day. He likes his job 
and the people with whom he works, Jack 
does not worry about many things. He is 
very secure and happy with his existence. 
He knows that when he goes home, a nice 
dinner will be waiting. Maybe he and Ellen 
will play bridge with the neighbors tonight, 
or go to a movie, or just stay home and 
watch television with the kids. Yes, Jack 
Carter's life is on an even keel; he knows 
where he is going... 

Lee Chung wakes to the crow of a rooster. 
He is cold and so he jumps up from his 
sleeping mat and thrashes his arms against 
his sides to start the circulation. Lee’s wife 
is shiveringly preparing a small portion of 
over-cooked rice for her husband. She 
squats in a corner of the hut before a shal- 
low hole in the dirt floor which serves as a 
fireplace. 

Lee eats his rice, takes up a hoe and leaves 
for his rice paddy. The paddy supplies Lee 
and his wife's staple needs. Rice and fish 
from the waters of the paddy are their major 
diet, Nowadays Lee and his neighbors must 
be very careful when in the paddies. Com- 
munist guerrillas lurk in the brush, waiting 
to strike out at the peasants, The terrorists 
are merciless, the people unable to defend 
themselves effectively against them. Lee 
worries about his wife and unborn child, 
about his people, about countless other 
things. 

I have just compared the lives of two men, 
an American businessman and a Vietnamese 
peasant, The differences between the two 
are evident. 

We Americans take for granted everything 
we have, and sometimes even hearing of the 
poverty and need of other people in other 
lands fails to make us think of how fortunate 
we really are, 

Not only do we have at our disposal most 
every product that can be manufactured, but 
we have individual freedoms that people of 
some other countries would never dream of 
having. For instance, every American says, 
does, and believes what he thinks is right. 
We go to the churches of our choice, read 
the periodicals of our choice, listen to what 
we want, and spend our dollars on any of 
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the thousands of products available to us. 
Of course, we have laws to prevent crime. 
These laws are for the protection of the 
people, not the bondage of them. 

Every American has the right to try to 
better himself. Unions protect the rights 
of the laborers. Corporations are formed by 
a few men, but many share in the profits. 
Most businesses are owned by the people, not 
by the government. This is a great differ- 
ence between the democratic form of govern- 
ment and the communist form. 

We Americans have a wonderful chance to 
get a good education. State school systems 
are excellent and scholarships are available 
for students who qualify, if they wish to go 
to college but do not have the money. 

With all of these and many other rights 
and freedoms, I believe I can truthfully say 
that an American really is a very lucky man. 


The Half Dollar Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 18, 1966 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker; at vari- 
ous times I have commented on the 
enigma of the U.S. half dollar—how re- 
gardless of how many are produced 
almost none is in circulation. 


The Legal and Montetary Affairs Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Government Operations, of which I am 
chairman, has made exhaustive studies 
of coin and coinage, prompted by the 
drastic coin shortage that existed in this 
country until recently, For most pur- 
poses there no longer are shortages ex- 
cept for half dollars. 


The present status of coin availability 
in the Miami area was commented on in 
the Miami Herald on October 12, 1966, 
in an article by Robert Reno, a Herald 
staff writer. Because of the efforts the 
Congress has had to make to assure the 
country of adequate supplies of coin for 
all business purposes, I believe that every 
Member will find Mr. Reno's article to be 
of great interest. 

The article follows: 

COLLECTING, HOARDING BLAMED: EVEN BANKS 
Don't Have HaLr DoLLarRs THESE Days 
(By Robert Reno) 

The half dollar as we once knew it may die 
because of the assassination at Dallas, 

A member of the Presidential Assay Com- 
mission—watchdog of the metallic Integrity 
of U.S. coins—said Tuesday collecting and 
hoarding may cause the extinction of the 
50-cent piece as a circulating coin, 

A survey of Miami banks confirms his fears. 
Many couldn't produce one if asked. 

Robert J. Grazier, executive vice president 
of the Republic National Bank and a mem- 
ber of the assay commission, said there is 
little hope for the comeback of the half dollar 
in the foreseeable future, 

The situation locally—where most Miam- 
ians haven't seen a half dollar for several 
months—is the same throughout the na- 
tion, he said. 

The U.S, mints are producing the coin at 
à rate almost three time faster than in 1962. 
But virtually all of them are finding their 
way into hoards and collections. 

The general coin shortage has eased with 
the circulation of the new silver-copper 
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coins, Grazier says. But the half dollar is 
still scarcer than ever and the nickel may 
soon join it as a hard-to-get variety. 

The coin debacle has its roots in a No- 
vember day in Dallas. 

In a noble gesture Congress ordered Ben- 
jamin Franklin's likeness off the half dollar 
and the Kennedy coins were struck in 1964. 

The Treasury minted 385 million of the 
new coins in the first year compared to 48 
million Franklin halves two years before, 

But speculators and collectors snapped 
them up and today they're all worth more 
than a dollar, The hoarding of Kennedy 
coins spread to other denominations and the 
great coin shortage ensued. 

The Treasury counterattacked in 1965 and 
decreed that the 1965 marking would be con- 
tinued on all coins into 1966 in an attempt to 
glut the market. It didn’t work and a month 
ago the Treasury stopped trying to fill the 
sesmingly bottomless pit and struck the first 
1966 coins. 

But the vicious circle continues, Grazier 
says. The new 1966 coins will be even rarer 
than the 65 varieties because they will be 
minted for less than six months, 

The 1967 models are scheduled for mint- 
ing in January. 

Today, a month after they started flowing 
out of the mints, 1966 coints are still hard to 
get in Miami. 

“I've seen a few pennies but nothing else to 
speak of,“ said Grazier. 

Now the nickel is getting in the act—or 
out of it. Up until August, the nickel was 
the only coin not bearing the initials of its 
engraver. To produce uniformity, the Treas- 
ury ordered his initials (F.C.) placed on the 
coin andn ow Felix Schlag of Owosso, Mich., 
is duly recognized for the Jefferson nickel he 
designed in 1938 winning a $1,000 design 
competition. 

But, says Grazier, the new Initials, plus 
the fact the 1966s will be minted only 
through January, may make the new piece a 
collectors’ item. 

“I have seen two dollar rolls of the new 
nickels selling for $3.50 In a Miami coin 
shop,” says Grazier. 

“I think the half dollar may have seen its 
day,” he predicts. “People have found that 
two quarters are just as good and better be- 
cause machines will take them. People are 
used to doing without them and even if they 
came back in supply they might not circulate 
now.“ 


Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan 
Development Act of 1966 


SPEECH 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 3708) to assist 
comprehensive city demonstration programs 
for rebuilding slum and blighted areas and 
for providing the public facilities and serv- 
ices necessary to improve the general wel- 
fare of the people who live in those areas, 
to assist and encourage planned metropoli- 
tan development, and for other purposes. 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr, Chairman, 
I rise to announce my support for 
the demonstration cities bill. I 
know it comes as no surprise that I 
support this measure, since it is in the 
interest of New York and of my con- 
stituency to do so. But I support it with 
particular enthusiasm because it has a 
fresh, exciting quality to it, because it 
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holds out new promise, because it incor- 
porates untried techniques in a domain 
where old techniques have been found 
wanting. 

The demonstration cities program de- 
fines “comprehensive city demonstration 
program” as one that is: 

First. Locally prepared and scheduled. 

Second. Aimed at rebuilding or restor- 
ing entire sections and neighborhoods 
in slum or blighted areas. 

Third. Planned to make concentrated 
and coordinated use of all available pri- 
vate and governmental aids and re- 
sources necessary to improve general 
welfare of people living or working in 
the areas. 

The demonstration cities program pro- 
vides Federal assistance in the follow- 
ing ways: 

First. Planning grants available to 
meet up to 80 percent of costs of plan- 
ning and developing comprehensive city 
demonstration programs. 

The bill authorizes $12 million for fis- 
cal 1967 for these grants, which the ad- 
ministration feels can finance planning 
for 60 to 80 cities. 

Second. Grants for approved city dem- 
onstratlon programs available to pay up 
to 80 percent of the administrative costs 
for approved programs, excluding costs 
of administering any project or activity 
assisted under a Federal grant-in-aid 
program. 3 

Third. Existing Federal grant-in-aid 
program funds now available for these 
programs will be utilized, where feasible, 
in carrying out projects or activities that, 
though part of an approved city dem- 
onstration program, are eligible for as- 
sistance under existing grant-in-aid 
programs. 

Fourth. Supplemental grants avail- 
able to pay up to 80 percent of the city’s 
Share in the cost of activities that are 
part of a demonstration program. 
Would supplement help available under 
existing grant-in-aid program. These 
special grants would be available for any 
project or activity included as a part of 
the approved demonstration program, 
but could not be used to reduce prior 
level or local expenditures. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not pretend to 
know any better than any man here to- 
day that the comprehensive approach of 
the demonstration cities program will 
restore our cities. But I do know that 
it is worth trying. This bill encourages 
the municipality to utilize every tool— 
municipal, State, and Federal, as well 
as private initiative—to stop blight and 
reverse the downward trends, It utilizes 
Federal money not alone to devise plans 
that utilize all money better but also 
Makes provisions for a start in this very 
necessary program. The demonstration 
cities program, as I understand it, aims 
to encourage the urban areas to make 
the best possible use of the men and the 
funds they have at their command, to 
Stop the piecemeal use of resources, to 
See problems in their total context. The 
bill intends to make provisions not only 
for better housing but for comprehensive 
Planning that will make for a better 
Place in which to live for our people. 

The bill intends to revivify broken- 
down slum neighborhoods. It seeks to 
Provide services that make for decent 
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homes, playgrounds, schools, and so 
forth. The bill seeks to make possible 
better streets, sewage, water, and so 
forth. For that reason it has my enthu- 
siastic backing. 

Mr. Chairman, the demonstration 
cities program will encourage our local 
governments to make use of Federal as- 
sistance as a comprehensive whole. I 
am hopeful that within the forthcoming 
weeks, before the adjournment of this 
Congress, the neighborhood assistance 
amendment to the Economic Develop- 
ment Act will be added to the instru- 
ments currently at the cities’ disposal. 
If it is, I am sure it will prove an exceed- 
ingly effective tool. I can envisage the 
neighborhood assistance amendment, 
which is my bill, as part of a total offense 
against urban degeneration. The dem- 
onstration cities program will make my 
program a more useful one. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that there is a 
natural disinclination among many of 
my colleagues toward experimentation. 
But I urge all of them to think this prob- 
lem through. I call upon them to see 
that this is a concept with great poten- 
tial. I ask the support of my colleagues. 
I can make no promises that this meas- 
ure will revive our cities—but I think it 
encompasses the approach which has a 
better chance of success than any I have 
ever encountered. 


National Science Foundation Report 
Shows Federal Academic Science Funds 
Are Heavily Concentrated in a Few 
Institutions and in a Few Geographic 
Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 27, 1966 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, with a 1966 
fall enrollment of 6 million students in 
the Nation's colleges and universities, the 
higher education system is facing un- 
precedented demands to expand the 
quantity while maintaining the quality 
of advanced instruction. Among the 
system’s most acute problems are the 
shortages of excellent teachers without 
whom the additions to plant and facil- 
ities in the past few years can be empty 
shells mocking the hopes of the millions 
of young people secking higher educa- 
tion. 

Because the Federal research pro- 
grams have made increasingly heavy de- 
mands on the limited pool of scientists 
and engineers—a pool from which teach- 
ers of science and engincering must. also 
be drawn—it is of the utmost importance 
that these demands be made on a scale 
and in a manner which avoids aggravat- 
ing faculty shortages caused by expanded 
enrollment at colleges and universities. 
Concern about this problem led the Re- 
search and Technical Programs Subcom- 
mittee, of which I am chairman, to make 
an extended investigation in 1965 of the 
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conflicts between the needs of the higher 
education system for teachers and the 
needs of the Federal research programs 
for the services of scientists and en- 
gineers. 

In that investigation, the subcommit- 
tee found that the Federal research 
programs conducted at colleges and uni- 
versitles are unfortunately accentuating 
teacher shortages through imbalances in. 
the distribution of science funds made 
available through these programs. 

The subcommittee found that Federal 
science funds are heavily concentrated 
in a few institutions. This in turn re- 
sults in a similar concentration of re- 
search opportunities and incentives for 
scientists and engineers. Favored uni- 
versities are thus able to attract and to 
keep the best scientists and graduate stu- 
dents. Institutions not so favored may 
lose their ablest professors and also be 
unable to compete on equal terms for 
replacements. Thus, the concentration 
of Federal research funds not only make 
strong institutions stronger, but do so 
partly at the expense of the great ma- 
jority of colleges and universities not 
sharing in science funds. 

The subcommittee found that there is 
also a high degree of concentration of 
funds geographically. Many areas in the 
country have therefore been denied as- 
sistance in the development or establish- 
ment of centers of improved science edu- 
cation and opportunities for advanced 
research. 

The subcommittee further found that 
the high degree of concentration of Fed- 
eral science funds, which might be justi- 
fied if it yielded proportionate returns in 
the training of new science and engi- 
neering Ph. D.’s, cannot be so justified. 

These findings were based on figures 
especially gathered by the subcommittee 
during its investigation because official 
data were not available. I am delighted 
that this deficiency in vitally needed in- 
formation is now repaired. In a report 
prepared by the National Science Foun- 
dation for the Office of Science and 
Technology, entitled “Federal Support 
for Academic Science and Other Educa- 
tional Activities in Universities and Col- 
leges, Fiscal Year 1965,” the NSF and 
OST have for the first time collected 
and released figures on the distribution 
of all Federal science funds going to in- 
dividual institutions. 

Here are some major facts revealed by 
the tabulations in the report: 

First. Federal academic science funds 
are highly concentrated in a small frac- 
tion of the Nation's 2,237 colleges and 
universities. During fiscal 1965, there 
was a total of $1,730 million in Federal 
science funds going to colleges and uni- 
versities, apart from funds for contract 
research centers operated by educational 
institutions. Two-thirds of the total— 
$1,149 million—went to the top 50 insti- 
tutions. More than 85 percent of the 
total—$1,193 million—went to the top 
100 institutions. 

The degree of concentration is even 
higher when funds for operating contract 
research centers are included. In addi- 
tion to the $1,730 million in funds going 
to individual institutions for academic 
science purposes, $915 million were spent 
at 24 Federal contract research centers 
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managed by universities. Nineteen uni- 
versities and five university consortia ac- 
count for all of the $915 million. Three- 
fourths of the money for these centers— 
$796 million—was administered by only 
six universities: California Institute of 
Technology, Stanford University, the 
University of California, the University 
of Chicago, John Hopkins University, 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. The three California institutions 
received over half of the contract re- 
search center funds—$540 million. 

Second. Federal academic science 
funds are highly concentrated geograph- 
ically. Of the $1,730 million, five 
States—California, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois, and Pennsylvania—re- 
ceived $748 million, 43.2 percent of the 
total. 

Third. Federal funds for academic 
science are going in large volume to some 
areas accounting for relatively smaller 
proportions in the training of new 
science and engineering Ph. D.'s. Con- 
versely, some areas with a relatively high 
share in science Ph. D.'s awarded re- 
ceive relatively smaller shares in science 
funds. According to the report, the 
New England, Atlantic, Southern, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific areas receive nearly 75 
percent of all science funds but account 
for only 65 percent of the Nation’s 
science doctorates. The North Central 
States receive 25 percent of the science 
money while accounting for 35 percent 
of new science doctorates. 

While these figures will raise new 
questions regarding Federal policies in 
the administration of science funds go- 
ing to colleges and universities, I con- 
gratulate the National Science Founda- 
tion and the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology for bringing out the facts in this 
forthright way. They will give the Con- 
gress and the administration a basis for 
reconsideration of old policies and se- 
lecting new ones to attain better bal- 
ance between the needs of the Federal 
research programs and the needs of the 
higher education system. 


Important Problems Facing U.S. Merchant 
Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 6, 1966 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, at the 
annual convention of the Association 
Water Transportation Accounting Offi- 
cers held at the Marriott Motel last 
Friday, they were privileged to have as 
a guest speaker, our very able senior 
Senator from Maryland, DANIEL B. 
Brewster. The choice was a wise one, 
since he was able to bring to the con- 
vention some of the important problems 
currently facing our merchant marine, 
from firsthand knowledge gained as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, of the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee. 
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Since this subject is of special concern 
to our country at this time because of the 
Vietnam situation, his remarks will be of 
great interest to all Members of the 
House and Senate and, therefore, I am 
inserting them in the Recorp for their 
perusal: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR DANTEL B. BREWSTER 
BEFORE THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
ASSOCIATION WATER TRANSPORTATION AC- 
COUNTING OFFICERS, OCTOBER 14, 1966 


Gentlemen: It gives me great pleasure to 
address your Annual Convention and to have 
an opportunity to review with you some of 
the important problems currently facing our 
Merchant Marine, 

During the past two weeks, those of us 
following maritime affairs here in Washing- 
ton have been challenged by two high rank- 
ing government officials to generate an in- 
creased measure of public understanding 
and support for the revitalization of our 
Merchant Marine. 

I believe that we should accept the chal- 
lenge and that the wide variety of associa- 
tions like your own can be of immeasurable 
assistance to us in spreading the word from 
the East Coast to the West Coast and the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf. 

The oscillating attitude of the public to- 
ward our Merchant Marine is neither healthy 
for the Merchant Marine nor for the nation. 

History will record the heroic contribu- 
tion of our merchant fleet to the struggle in 
Vietnam—a struggle to which it now carries 
98 per cent of the supplies and material and 
80 per cent of all the personnel. These ef- 
forts will have been the more heroic because 
we simply were not prepared. 

Our present dilemma has many causes but 
among these, government policy, or lack of 
it, is most at fault. In recent years our 
government's conduct in maritime affairs 
has been characterized by drift. We have 
had no anchor in policy, no seamanship at 
the wheel, and no propulsion to move us 
forward. 

In such circumstances, it is imperative 
that this nation start now on a determined 
course in maritime affairs, a course which 
emphasizes “Build American,” “Operate 
American,” “Ship American,” and provide 
the essential administrative and financial 
tools to steer this course. 

I am confident that all of you who are 
here are familiar with the deterioration which 
has characterized our Maritime Industry in 
recent years, I am confident that all of you 
recognize the dangers to our security, our 
economy, our industry. and our ports which 
are inherent in runaway flags, slashed bud- 
gets, idle shipyards, and decreasing numbers 
of skilled operators and laborers. 

These weaknesses in our current maritime 
posture have not developed suddenly, but 
they have suddenly taken on an urgency 
which requires our immediate attention. 

I am hesitant to use statistical analysis 
before a meeting of accounts but as you 
know better than I, statistics tell the story. 

The American story is a sad one: (1) By 
1970 we will have only 200 dry cargo liners 
under 25 years old. (2) Our Tramp and In- 
dependent Fleet currently averages between 
23 and 26 years old. (3) The American ship 
building program is now 90 ships behind. 
(4) Our shipyards are closing. (5) The 
average American seaman is 50. (6) Our 
skilled maritime work force continues to 
dwindle. (7) Strikes idle our ships and 
cripple our ports. (8) A decade ago we 
carried 40 per cent of our waterborne for- 
eign commerce—today we carry less than 9 
per cent. (9) Our reserve fleet is a paper 
tiger or over-aged, obsolescent snail-paced, or 
unseaworthy craft. (10) As of this date 143 
of our commercial ships are on charter to 
serve the Vietnam sealift and 161 ships are 
being broken from the mothball fleet. There 
are 34 Victories and 184 Liberties remaining 
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in reserve, but I am reliably informed that 
all of the remaining Victories will soon be 
broken out and that the remaining Liberties 
are practically useless. 

This is the American picture—tit ls a pic- 
ture of crisis—all the more alarming when 
we remember that we have no adequate marl- 
time program for merchant fleet development 
or replacement. 

Gentlemen, it is unfortunate—perhaps It 
is tragic—but I believe it is true—that this 
story, though told and retold, has never been 
fully undersood by the vast majority of 
Americans. 

Traditionally the American public has been 
most responsive to the need to maintain our 
competitive position vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union, Perhaps those of us concerned with 
maritime affairs can learn something from 
the Sputnik experience. Perhaps we can 
bring to the maritime crisis the kind of pub- 
lic appreciation and political support which 
is needed by telling the Soviet story and 
comparing it with our own. 

Here are the bare bones of that story: 
(1) As early as 1960 the Soviet Union had 
464 merchant ships of a thousand gross tons 
or over, under construction or on order, The 
United States had 39. (2) Since 1960, new 
ship orders for the United States have been 
in an almost steady decline—25 in 1960; 25 
in 1961; 27 in 1962; 34 in 1963; 16 in 1964; 
16 in 1965; and a probable 11 for 1966. (3) 
Available Russian figures indicate that de- 
liveries to the Soviet Union numbered 103 in 
1964 and 132 in 1965. (4) During 1965 the 
Soviet Union spent over $600 million 
as against our $132 million for new ship 
construction. (6) As of last year, Russia had 
1,261 ships in active operation as against 
948 United States commercial vessels. Thus, 
the Russian fleet presently exceeds our own 
in size and is rapidly approaching us in total 
dead weight tonnage. It is estimated that 
by 1968 she will surpass us in dead weight 
tonnage too. 

I believe that this simple statistical analy- 
sis clearly demonstrates the degree to which 
the present administration of our maritime 
program fails even to meet the constitutional 
responsibility of the government. 

The duty to provide for the common de- 
fense makes it imperative that we maintain 
a powerful merchant fleet sufficient to pro- 
vide complete independence from foreign 
ships or alien crews with no allegiance to the 
United States. 

The responsibility to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations cannot be discharged 
by surrendering such commerce to the mer- 
chant fleets of these nations. The responsi- 
bility to promote the general welfare can- 
not be discharged by allowing foreign flags 
to carry most of our cargo, unbalance our in- 
ternational payments, and deplete our gold 
reserve. The vow to secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity can- 
not be discharged by pulling down the Amer- 
ican flag over the seven seas and abandoning 
our commerce to uncertain friends or the 
Communist bloc. 

It is high time that this country reassessed 
its maritime strength in terms of its consti- 
tutional obligation to adequately defend the 
nation and protect its life line in interna- 
tional commerce. 

This year the Congress has appropriated 
billions of dollars for housing, urban re- 
newal, medical care, social security, regional 
development, the war on poverty, and a host 
of other programs. This year we will be sub- 
sidizing a host of other programs in indus- 
try, in research, in education, and in trans- 
portation. 

I have supported these programs because 
I believe that they are necessary to meet the 
essential needs of a growing nation and an 
expanding population. But, when I hear 
others say that the approximately $300 mil- 
lion dollars which we have been spending 
annually on our Merchant Marine is too 
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much—is too much to provide the second 
arm of defense—is too much to provide an 
adequate sealift for our military forces—is 
too much to promote our essential water- 
borne commerce—to safeguard our sea-line— 
to protect our access to strategic materials 
and to provide overseas markets for Ameri- 
can abundance—to do all this in time of 
peace and in time of war—then I must tell 
them that we have lost sight of the basic es- 
sentials which sustain a great nation. 

We must understand that if we do not sus- 
tain our fleet for these purposes, then all 
Other expenditures for social and economic 
improvement might some day be sacrificed to 
international disaster, 

American sea power has been shockingly 
neglected, and I believe that it is your respon- 
sibility and mine to inform the public and in- 
fluence the future—to do everything in our 
power to provide this nation with a Merchant 
Marine, built in American shipyards, manned 
by American seamen, carrying the bulk of 
American exports, and second to no other fleet 
on the high seas. 


Voice of Agriculture in Arizona 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the release for 
the column “Voice of Agriculture in 
Arizona,” written by Mr. Frank Harris, 
information director of the Arizona 
Farm Bureau Federation. It is a very 
true and timely presentation of the rea- 
son for and solution to the very serious 
problem of continuously rising food 
costs which affects each and every citi- 
zen of the United States. I believe my 
colleagues will find it of interest: 

Consumers should be cautious about be- 
Ueving any political promises for lower food 
Prices in the near future. Food prices are 
not likely to drop as long as inflationary 
pressures continue to mount. 

It's an economic fact of life that the cost 
of living and food prices have been rising 
because of inflation, sparked by excess gov- 
ernment spending for non-defense spending 
on top of Viet Nam war costs. 

Food costs have gone up along with the 
general price level but not as much as other 
items consumers buy. The insidious thing 
about the cost of food however, is the addi- 
tional hidden cost in the taxes consumers 
Pay to support the obsolete, wasteful, and 
Unnecessary federal farm programs. 

Walter H. Heller, one of the Great So- 
ciety’s leading economists said recently, 
“Our economy is powerful enough to afford 
both guns and butter, but it does not follow 
that we can afford both guns and fat. The 
budget has no business being in deficit in 
an overheated economy.” 

Before there is any further consideration 
Of a tax increase, the Administration should 
cut excessive spending and end deficit 
financing by slicing the unnecesary fat from 
the budget. 

And the administration will do just that 
if it is sincere in seeking ways to cool down 
the economy, stabilize inflation, and end 
the soaring cost of consumer goods, includ- 
ing the cost of food. 

It may be of little comfort to housewives, 
but farmers also have been victims of gov- 


erment-made inflation, and in fact are the 
hardest hit victims since agriculture is the 
largest purchaser of manufactured goods 
and services in the nation. 

Inflation has not only pushed up farm 
costs but à panicky administration has at- 
tempted to put a lid on market prices by 
dumping government held surpluses, in- 
creasing imports, restricting exports, and 
cutting military food purchases, 

And now there is even ridiculous talk 
about possible price and wage controls, 

If housewives want to return to the kind 
of food rationing experienced under the 
OPA, there is no quicker route than through 
government price and wage controls. And, 
in view of the current supply-demand sit- 
uation for dairy products, it is likely that 
milk and butter would be the first com- 
modities to be rationed. 

Groups of housewives in Phoenix are per- 
plexed about the rising costs of food, are 
determined to find answers, and their deter- 
mination is evidenced in limited boycotts 
of certain grocery store items. 

They may soon learn that their problems 
are not in the corner grocery store but 
rather in Washington, D.C., and that their 
most effective boycott is not against food, 
but against those Congressmen seeking re- 
election who have consistently voted for in- 
flation by supporting federal spending far 
beyond the ability of the government to 
pay. 


“Billy” Matthews 


SPEECH 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, when 
I took my seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in January 1957, one of the 
first Members I met was our distin- 
guished friend and colleague, “BILLY” 
MATTHEWS. 

He was very considerate and in his 
kind and courteous way was of great 
help to me during those first months of 
my service in the House. From the very 
beginning of our association I admired 
and greatly réspected the many sterling 
qualities exemplified in the character. of 
“BILLY” MATTHEWS. 

We became close friends. It has been 
my pleasure and honor to have “BILLY” 
MatTHEws visit my home and speak in 
my district. The people of North Caro- 
lina share my respect and affection for 
“Bitty” MATTHEWS, and they have al- 
ways enjoyed having him with them. 

I have never known a person in or out 
of public life who was more dedicated to 
his fellow man and had a more pleasant 
and understanding nature than “Bitty” 
MatTHEws. Our distinguished colleague 
from Florida has been the same person 
at all times and in all places. 

His personality has radiated some of 
the warmth and sunshine of his great 
State. He has been a dedicated public 
servant and one who has labored long 
and hard for the best interests of his 
district, State, and Nation. As a teacher, 
churchman, soldier, and legislator 
“BILLY” MATTHEWS has made an out- 
standing record. The same has been 
true of his public service during the 14 
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years he has been a Member of the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, every Member of the 
House will feel a keen sense of loss over 
the retirement this year of “Bruty” 
MaTTREWS. I shall feel a great personal 
loss as he bids farewell to the Congress. 
Together with every Member of the 
House, I shall miss the infectious smile, 
the outstretched hand, and the gentle 
heart of “BILLY” MatrHews in the days 
that lie ahead. 

As “Brity” takes leave of his service 
in the House, he can carry with him the 
deep sense of satisfaction that he per- 
formed the exacting duties of his high 
office with courage, integrity, and hu- 
mility. His service reflects credit upon 
earn the people he represents, and the 

ation. 


Army Helps Families To Spot False 
Vietnam Casualty Calls 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, last 
September I introduced legislation along 
with other Members, to punish those re- 
sponsible for the cruel and malicious 
practice of harassing the families of 
soldiers in Vietnam by means of tele- 
phone calls. Unfortunately, no action 
has so far been taken on these proposals 
to date. The Army Times of October 19, 
1966, provided a real service to the rela- 
tives of soldiers in Vietnam by presenting 
information and suggesting a course of 
action for recipients of such phone calls. 
Consequently, I believe the article en- 
titled “Army Helps Families To Spot 
False Vietnam Casualty Calls,” should 
be given the widest dissemination, and 
for this reason I ask that it be inserted 
in the Recorp at this point: 

Army Heirs Fa umts To Spot Faber 
VIETNAM CASUALTY CALLS 
(By a Times staff writer) 

Wasnincton.—Families of soldiers serving 
in Vietnam have been victims of cruel 
hoaxes recently involving false casualty re- 
ports. Army offiicals say false reports have 
been delivered by telephone, telegram and in 
person. In each case the hoax was revealed 
when the relative of the supposed casualty 
sought further details from official sources. 

Crank phone calls and other harrassment 
of service families have been among the more 
tragic elements of the Vietnam war and the 
Army is doing what it can to avert such 
suffering. 

One of the best safeguards, officials be- 
lieve, is a better understanding by soldiers’ 
relatives of the procedures used by the Army 
in notifying next-of-kin of serious casualties. 

The official notification that an Army 
member is dead, missing in action or seri- 
ously wounded is never sent by telephone 
or telegram, the Army says. 

Instead, notification is always delivered in 
person by an officer or senior noncommis- 
sioned officer. Also, this officer or NCO al- 
ways is prepared to show official proof of his 
identity if asked. 

Thus, if a soldier’s relative receives his 
first information through an allegedly on- 
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cial’ phone call or telegram, he can be sure 
it is false. And a caller at his door who 
declines to show military identification may 
be set down as a crank. 

Normally, the officer or NCO delivering the 
initial notification will come from a military 
installation located near the home of the 
next-of-kin. Within a few days after, the 
next-of-kin will receive written verification 
and more information from the Army. 

Soldiers’ relatives should be suspicious of 
any casualty reports they receive either from 
anonymous callers or from self-styled “bud- 
dies." While there may be something in the 
report, it could be either mistaken or an 
outright lie. 

The truth can be learned quickly. Any 
suspicious unofficial contact can be checked 
by calling an Army Community Services of- 
cer (or the duty officer after regular work 
hours) at the nearest Army installation. 

These officers have available direct com- 
munication lines to the Pentagon and nor- 
mally will be able to report the facts back to 
the family within a few hours. 

It's also possible for the relative to call or 
write directly to the Army's Casualty Branch 
in the Office of the Adjutant General in the 
Pentagon. But, officials recommend con- 
tact with local posts-as the speediest method 
of getting a reliable answer. 

When a serviceman dies, the next-of-kin 
are contacted by a survivor assistance officer 
who provides help in all possible ways with- 
out charge. Surviving dependents have 
been warned to beware of anyone offering to 
help them get military, veterans or other 
benefits faster “for a fee.“ 

Families of sick or injured soldiers have 
free heip of many types available from the 
nearest Army Community Services center. 


End to Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
problems of increasing air and water 
pollution continue to plague our Nation. 
I believe there are few problems which 
are of greater importance to the health 
and well-being of future generations. 

I insert in the Record at this point a 
review of a book on this subject written 
by Dr. Jack Bregman and Sergei Lenor- 
mand. The book is entitled “The Pollu- 
tion Paradox“ and the book review is 
from the October 6, 1966, edition of the 
Evanston Review: 

From the Evansina ae Review, Oct. 6, 
l 


Book URGES Enp TO POLLUTION—REVIEWED 
BY Ben KARTMAN 

“The Pollution Paradox.” By Dr, Jack 
Bregman and Sergei Lenormand, Spartan 
Books. $4.95, 

This short but fact-filled volume by two 
North Shore resident could prove to be one 
of the most important books of the decade. 
It is both a frightening expose and a strident 
call for action on a Herculean scale to end 
the fouling of our air and precious water 
resources. 1 

America's pollution crisis Is indeed a para- 
dox, as the title indicates, Why, at a time 
when our nation has reached undreamed-of 
heights of technical skill and knowledge, are 
we carelessly polluting the atmosphere and 
turning our rivers and lakes into open 
sewers? 
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The book's importance lies In its answer 
to that question, its scientific analysis of the 
problem, and the realistic solutions it pro- 
poses. It marshals a tremendous body of 
evidence about the great dangers of pollution 
to our health, evidence that should convince 
the most skeptical reader that corrective 
action cannot be delayed. 

For example: “Human activity probably 
injected 300 million tons of pollutants into 
the air over America in 1965. This is a stag- 
gering figure, but It is downright frightening 
to realize that one part of sulfur dioxide per 
million parts of air will damage vegetation. 

“What, then, is the annual economic and 
health impact of a multibillion-pound injec- 
tion of gases and particles into our atmos- 
phere, together with a multitrillion-gallon 
ejection of infectious and poisonous wastes 
into our waterways?” 

Government experts believe the annual 
damage to crops and livestock is $500 million. 
And the authors consider that a conservative 
estimate. 

As to water pollution, the authors say 
satisfactory methods of waste treatment are 
available for most of the industrial processes 
that contribute to it. Many of these are now 
in use, but not so widely as they should be. 
The only falr and effective solution, the au- 
thors feel, is to establish and enforce laws 
that require industries to treat wastes to 
specified levels before discharging them into 
our waterways. 

The problem is a mammoth one that calls 
for co-ordinating the efforts of municipal- 
ities, states, and the federal government. 

The Sanitary District of Metropolitan 
Chicago is cited as an excellent example of 
the value of a regional sanitary water control 
facility. 

“While the City of Chicago can contro! its 
own water pollution problems satisfactorily,” 
say the authors, “there are more than 200 
other municipalities in surrounding Cook 
County. Most of them do not haye sufficient 
funds to build facilities. 

“Without this area-wide control system, 
they would not only pollute their own waters, 
but they would impose an intolerable burden 
on Chicago. By using this sort of regional 
arrangement, not only does the city benefit, 
but a large number of adjoining suburbs get 
an inexpensive, highly efficient treatment of 
their wastes,” 3 

According to the authors, blame for the 
pollution crisis should be shared by industry, 
for fighting controls and spending too little 
to reduce its wastes; government, for. not 
effectively legislating against pollution and 
often not enforcing existing ordinances; and 
the American public, for not having insisted 
on a meaningful reduction of pollution. 

The pollution paradox“ recommends a tax 
benefit for companies that voluntarily abate 
emissions, to encourage industry to work 
with government rather than fight legislative 
controls. 

The Ruhr Valley of West Germany provides 
a classic example of industrial and municipal 
co-operation to prevent water pollution, say 
the authors. Since 1948, the Ruhr River has 
been cleaned and made potable by construc- 
tion of 102 water purification plants. The 
cost was defrayed by a system of dues paid 
by members In direct proportion to their 
wastes, 

“The Pollution Paradox” should be read by 
everyone concerned about the health and 
welfare of our own and future generations. 

THE AUTHORS 


Sergel Lenormand, an Evanston resident, is 
manager of public information for the II. T. 
Research Institute. Mr. Lenormand has been 
an editorial assistant on the New York Times, 
& reporter on the Williston (N.D.) Dally 
Herald, and a free-lance writer in Spain and 
France, as well as in the United States. 

He is a member of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, the 
Aspen Institute for Humanistic Studies, and 
the National Writers’ Club. 
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Dr. Jack Bregman of Glencoe is director of 
the chemical sciences division and manager 
of the water research center at Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology’s Research Institute in 
Chicago. He is chairman of the Illinois Air 
Pollution Control Board and the Water Re- 
sources Research Council. 

Dr. B also is a member of the Air 
Pollution Control Association and a chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee on Saline 
Water Conversion under NATO sponsorship. 
He is the author-editor of two books and 
more than 30 scientific papers. Dr, Bregman 
holds four patents. 


Noise Called Peril to Americans’ Hearing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 10, 1966 


Mr, ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the. 
rising crescendo of noise which plagues 
Americans daily is taking a serious toll in 
loss of hearing. That is the finding of a 
Harvard University School of Public 
Health researcher, Dr. John D. Dough- 
erty. as reported in the New York Times 
of October 15. 

The seriousness of this problem can- 
not be ignored. The deafening roar of 
aircraft noise, for example, has been re- 
garded far too long as just another nec- 
essary but unpleasant consequence of our 
technological advancement. 

In reality, however, the thousands of 
Americans who live near or within the 
flight paths of airports are the tragic vic- 
tims of noise from aircraft and partic- 
ularly the bigger and even noisier jet- 
planes. 

Only last week the Subcommittee on 
Transportation and Aeronautics of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee held hearings on proposed 
legislation dealing with noise abatement. 
Out of those hearings will hopefully 
emerge an effective program of relief—a 
corrective program of action which is al- 
ready long overdue, 

Because the New York Times account 
of Dr, Dougherty's studies sheds mean- 
ingful light on this important matter, I 
recommend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues: ‘ 

Ristnc Norse CALLED PERIL TO AMERICANS’ 
HEARING—RESEARCHER URGES PRESSURE ON 
LAWMAKERS AND CARE IN BUYING APPLI- 
ANCES 

(By David Bird) 

Noise levels in the nation’s communities 
fre reaching the point where they are caus- 
ing significant hearing impairment among 
Americans, a researcher who has been study- 
ing the problem said yesterday. 

The researcher Dr. John D. Dougherty of 
the Harvard School of Public Health, said in 
a telephone interview from Boston that the 
average person should now seriously con- 
sider reducing the amount of time he spends 
each day in a noisy environment.” 

“He should also consider,” Dr. Dougherty 
continued, “the noise levels of the appliances 
he buys for his home and of the car he 
drives as well as making his weight felt with 
his legislators about community noise not 
under his control,” 

GROWING CONCERN 

Dr. Dougherty was elaborating on an ar- 

ticle, which he coauthored in the current 
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issue of The New England Journal of Medi- 
cine, It mirrors a growing concern over the 
damaging effects of civilization’s widening 
cacophony. 

The article was written with Dr. Oliver L 
Welsh, chief of the audiology unit of the 
Veterans Administration Outpatient Clinic 
in Boston. 

It noted that loss of hearing has long been 
associated with groups like aviators and 
boilermakers who suffer high noise levels. 

But it added: “What has passed unnoticed 
is that many noise levels encountered in the 
community exceed standards found in in- 
dustry.” 

Nolse is generally measured in decibels. 
One decibel, a sound so weak that it moves 
the eardrum a distance only one-tenth the 
diameter of a hydrogen atom, is the least 
a human ear can detect. 

Decibels are measured in terms of a log- 
arithmic relationship between sound intensi- 
ties. 1 increases in the number of deci- 
bels actually refiect larger increases in the 
intensity. 

Thus the 150 decibel level is one million 
billion times the one decibel level. Jet en- 
gines at close range can stir up 150 decibels. 
It is a level that is painful and damaging 
to the ear, 

The jet is currently one of the major 
focal points of noise pollution. Airports and 
engines are constantly being tested with an 
eye to modification. But the problem, engi- 
neers point out, is only beginning. 

Over the horizon is the supersonic trans- 
port (SST) creating a swath of ear-shatter- 
ing thunder as it plows along through the 
sound barrier. 

The fact that nolse can cause irritation is 
known by many persons who are exposed to 
noise daily. Experiments also have shown 
that animals can be made neurotic and un- 
dergo physiological changes when subjected 
te prolonged and intense noise. 

In their report, Dr. Dougherty and Dr. 
Welsh note that industrial studies have 
shown that continued exposure to a level of 
80 decibels has brought about loss of hearing, 

But already, they add, the average Amer- 
ican is subjected to many higher decibel 
levels. For example, they cite a jet airport 
Passenger ramp where the reading goes to 
117 decibels; a loud power mower at 107, and 
a subway train at 95. 

These, the scientists indicate, are only 
some of the more obvious sources of what is 
becoming known as “noise pollution.” 

JUST BEGINNING 

“The problem is just beginning,” they 
State, “for noise in any machine is related to 
power output, a quantity that is growing as 
rapidly in the home as in industry or on the 
street corner.” 

In the home, they reported, a food blender, 
lor example, registered 93 decibels of noise. 

“The saving quality heretofore has been 
that community noise has been a short-term 
exposure as compared to an eight-hour 
period in industry,” the article says. But, it 
adds, the exposure is growing. 

Scientists have shown, by comparing the 
hearing of Americans with that of natives in 
noise-free areas of the Sudan, that excess 
sound apparently creates a progressive deaf- 
ness. In the experiment, the hearing of the 
Americans was shown to decline sharply with 
age while that of the Sudan native remained 
Telatively stable. 

Looking more closely, scientists have 
found out more precisely how excess noise 
Geafens the ear, 

The hearing process involves transmission 
Of waves to the inner ear's cochlea, a sound 
chamber shaped like the coil of a snail shell 
and lined with hairlike sensors. 
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The White House Fellows Program—lIts 
Relationship to State and Local Govern- 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the 
White House fellows program is a unique 
experiment involving private citizens and 
their Government. Under the program, 
exceptionally promising younger men 
and women spend a year working in and 
learning about government as assistants 
to top-level Government officials. The 
program—which is nonpartisan—has re- 
ceived excellent acceptance during its 
first year and is interestingly described in 
a recent article in the Christian Science 
Monitor. The first group of 15 White 
House fellows has finished its year in 
Washington, and except for 5 who are 
staying longer in Washington, the fellows 
have returned to their careers. 
the year, one worked with each of 10 Cab- 
inet officers, 1 with the Vice President, 
and 4 on the White House staff. 

Although the fellows have come from 
a wide variety of professions, none have 
been connected with State and local gov- 
ernment. This concerns me greatly be- 
cause to an increasing extent it is nec- 
essary that our Federal, State, and local 
officials work in close cooperation in 
meeting current problems. Much is said 
and written about the need to upgrade 
and modernize State and local govern- 
ment and for increased interchange of 
ideas and experience among levels of gov- 
ernment. This is one of the objectives 
of the Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations on which I am priv- 
Ueged to serve as one of the members 
from the House. The White House fel- 
lows program provides an opportunity 
for such an interchange and it is my hope 
that it will begin to include a significant 
number of people from the governments 
of our States and localities. 

The Monitor article follows: 

WHrre HOUSE “GRADUATES” WIN Cum LAUDE 
(By Robert Cahn) 

WAsHINGTON.—On Saturday nights this 
winter at the Yale Law School Library, 
Michael H. Walsh expects he may be gazing 
out the window at the falling snowflakes and 
wishing he had made a different decision. 

As a White House fellowship member 
Mr. Walsh has just completed an unbeliev- 
able year at the top. He has gone with Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman to 
conferences and inspection trips in Italy, 
Mexico, Japan, Hong Kong, India, Pakistan, 
and Afghanistan, and met with foreign min- 
isters and Cabinet ministers. He has dis- 
cussed domestic and foreign policy in small 
groups meeting with President Johnson. 
And he has carried out high-level assign- 
ments for Mr. Freeman. 

Early this month Mike Walsh had to make 
the same key decision facing all the 15 mem- 
bers: whether to accept one of several 
promising jobs in government or resume his 
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career in the private sector, Five have 
decided to stay, and a sixth is remaining 


temporarily. 
FUTURE DEFERRED 

“I might have taken this year as a spring- 
board and capitalized on it,” Mr. Walsh said, 
trying to explain his decision. “But if I've 
got what it takes, there's no reason why my 
experience here should be any less a spring- 
board three years from now when I have a 
law degree. And I ought to be better pre- 
pared for whatever I do,” 

Charles M. Maguire, on the other hand 
had an easier decision. A former chief of 
mission of the United States Escapee Pro- 
gram in Nuremberg, Germany, and a spe- 
cialist in Sino-Soviet studies, he had left a 
doctoral study program at Columbia for his 
year in Washington. Mr. Maguire first 
worked for Jack J. Valenti. Since Mr. Va- 
lenti’s departure from the White House, he 
has been assistant to Cabinet Secretary 
Robert E. Kintner. 

“I was restless in the private area and 
felt the pull back into government,” the 
36-year-old Mr. Maguire says. “I guess I 
decided to stay when I first came back." 

He now officially joins the President's staff 
and will remain with Mr. Kintner. 

Original concept of the fellowship pro- 
gram, as presented to the President by John 
W. Gardner when he was still president of 
the Carnegie Corporation, implied that all 
the members would return to their commu- 
nities to help fellow citizens comprehend the 
process by which the nation is governed. 

Mr. Gardner, now Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, recognizes that it 
would be impossible to require them all to 
return. He hopes, however, that most will 
do so after a year or two in government. 
And he would prefer that the program be 
enlarged to at least 45 members a year, or 
even 100, so the seeds can be scattered over 
a wider area and produce more fruit. 

Ronald B, Lee, who spent much of the 
year helping to create a new department of 
— and systems analysis for the Post 

ent, will stay on as director ot 
8 for the department. 

Robert E. Patricelli, who traveled to Eu- 
rope, Latin America, and the Middle East 
with Secretary of State Dean Rusk, has ac- 
cepted a job as an assistant to Sen. Jacon K, 
Javirs of New York. Also signing on in 
the Senate is John A. De Luca, who worked 
on key Vietnam civilian activities for the 
National Security Council. Mr. De Luca will 
become an assistant to Sen. FRANK CHURCH 
of Idaho, 

Wyatt T. (Tom) Johnson, assigned to Bill 
D. Moyers, press secretary, is staying on at 
the special request of President Johnson to 
be an assistant In the White House press of- 
fice. And Robert R. Lee is temporarily re- 

as a consultant to the Bureau of 
the Budget, although he is expected to re- 
turn to his native Idaho later in the year to 
direct the state’s water-resources program. 

Of those who are returning to private life, 
Kimon S. Zachos and Howard N. Nemeroyski 
are resuming law practice and civic duties 
in Manchester, N.H., and San Francisco, re- 
spectively; Richard L. de Neufville to teach 
civil engineering at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; David C. Mulford to enter a 
Wall Street firm of investment bankers; Wil- 
liam R. Cotter to run a Ford Foundation 
grant program in Bogota, Colombia; Thomas 
C. Veblen to an executive position with Car- 
gill Corporation in Minneapolis; Edwin B. 
Firmage to teach law at the University of 
Utah; and Harold A. Richman to complete 
his doctorate at the University of Chicago 
and continue in soclal-welfare work. 


Everyone concerned with the program, in- 
cluding President Johnson, has proclaimed 
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it an overwhelming success. The President 
has taken a special interest during the last 
few months, having the group to the White 
House several times for talks, He also has 
indicated to friends that he has not seen a 
single group so charged and compelled since 
the enrly days of the New Deal. 
_ “The White House fellows are the newest 
crop of the new generation of public serv- 
ant.“ says Mr. Moyers, who by age and talent 
might have been a fellow himself had not 
circumstances elevated him to the spot of 
confidant of the President. These are young 
men who combine philosophy with action, 
who remain individuals while being public 
servants,” Mr. Moyers adds. 

The first crop was selected from a group 
of 3,000 applicants, all college graduates be- 
tween the ages of 23 and 35. Three were 
sent to the White House, one to Vice-Presi- 
dent Husert H. Humpnrey, one to the 
budget director, and one to each Cabinet 
member. 

A new group of 18 “fellows” (including 
one woman) will arrive in Washington after 
Labor Day. They will begin their year with 
an extensive educational orientation program 
conducted by the Brookings Institution. Late 
in September they will start work in posi- 
tions already assigned. 

NEW FEATURES NOTED 


One new feature in the slightly expanded 
fellowship program will be an assignment to 
United Nations Ambassador Arthur J, Gold- 

Another will work with the President's 
science adviser, Donald F, Hornig. Eleven 
will be with Cabinet members (including 
the New Housing and Urban Development 
Department), one with the Vice-President, 
one with the budget director, and three at 
the White House (with assistants Bill D. 
Moyers, Robert E. Kintner, and Joseph A. 
Califano), 

As with the first year’s program, the new 
members will be expected both to observe 
government in action, and to participate by 
carrying out specific duties. 0 

The first group bows out after building 
an act that will be hard to follow. Their 
bosses gave them increasingly important 
duties. 

Por instance: Tom Veblen represented the 
Secretary of the Interior on a natural-re- 
sources survey evaluation in Brazil; Ed Firm- 
age submitted memos on policy to the Vice- 
President every day; Howard Nemerovsk! 
helped reorganize the civil-right department 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; Harold Richman evaluated the De- 
partment of Labor’s research program; and 
Dave Mulford was an observer for Undersec- 
retary of the Treasury Joseph W. Barr at the 
London meeting of the International Mari- 
time Commission conference, 

Mr. Mulford, incidentally, got up each 
morning at 5 a.m. to complete work on a 
doctorate degree for Oxford University. 
When the information reached the President 
that the degree had been granted, Mr. John- 
son wrote a special letter of commendation 
to Dr.“ Mulford. 

STUDY PROGRAM PURSUED 


Despite their full days of office duties, the 
members somehow found time to participate 
in a continuing study program, meet once 
or twice a week for long seminars with lead- 
ing government figures, keep up an assigned 
reading-study program. They also got to- 
gether informally once a week to exchange 
information on what they were seeing and 
doing. 

In thelr seminars they asked the toughest 
kinds of questions of high oficials, some- 
times bordering on impertinence. They also 
submitted ideas for the President's state of 
the Union message, which were assembled 
by Charles Maguire and considered by the 
President in selecting his new program. 
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Almost all of the fellows made end-of-the- 
year reports to their Cabinet bosses, with 
candid criticisms of what they had observed, 
and recommendations for improvements. 

They have organized a permanent White 
House Fellows Association (with Ronald Lee 
as president). The association will keep the 
group informed of what is going on in Wash- 
ington, feed information about activities of 
members, and provide an avenue by which 
ideas may continue to be submitted and be 
considered at the highest levels in the White 
House. 

APPRECIATION INCREASED 


All of the members say the year has given 
them a greater appreciation of the prob- 
lems of government. Most of them confi- 
dently expect to return to Washington when 
they have built up more of a record in their 
fields, possibly as congressmen or in high- 
level appointive jobs. 

“When you are outside of Washington, 
government seems like a big monolith, a 
smoothly functioning machine, says Tom 
Veblen, the only businessman of the first 
group. “Then you get here and find out it is 
just people running around in all directions, 
many of them marvelously talented. Those 
of us in business often view Washington 
bureaucrats as substandard. This is not 
true. 

“They measure well. You or I may quar- 
rel with some or all of the goals they articu- 
late [he is a Republican] or decry the 
methods they select to reach those goals. 
But I have observed that our elective sys- 
tem, in its own mysterious and unfathom- 
able way, selects for the most part extremely 
capable men who do their best to govern 
wisely. They don't always succeed. They 
most always try.” 

The fellows may be called on to perform 
special tasks or do government consulting 
work in their regions. Mr, Nemerovski al- 
ready has been named to the HEW secretary's 
advisory committee on traffic safety. 

APPLICATIONS ACCEPTED 


Another says of the year: “It knocks some 
of the stars out of your eyes, But it still 
leaves some of the twinkle.” 

Applications for the third White House fel- 
lows program will be accepted until Jan. 6, 
1967. Outstanding men and women, ages 23 
to 35, may apply. Stipends of up to $15,000 
depending on age and dependents, are paid 
during the year. 

After regional competition, selection of the 
fellows will be made by the President's Com- 
mission on White House Fellows headed by 
O. Douglas Dillon. Director of program is 
Thomas W. Carr. 

Ine program was initially supported by 
grants from the Carnegie Corporation. The 
second-year program is being funded by 
grants from the Carnegie Corporation, the 
Ford Foundation, and from David Rockefel- 
ler. President Johnson intends to seek legis- 
lation next year to establish the program on 
@ permanent basis, 


John J. Rhodes Reports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, following is the October 15 and final 
issue for the 89th Congress of my news- 
letter JoRN J. RHODES Reports,” which 
will go to my constituents this week: 


saa 
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OCTOBER 15, 1966, 
LAW AND ORDER 


One of the provisions of the ill-fated Civil 
Rights Act of 1966 would have made it illegal 
for any person to cross a state line for the 
purpose of rioting, or inciting to riot. This 
amendment was added on the Floor of the 
House upon motion of Representative WIL- 
LIAM C. Cramer, a Republican from Florida. 
It was an attempt to deal at least partially 
with the lawlessness which has grown in 
alarming proportions. 

Although a lawless element of our society 
has, in some instances, used the civil rights 
movement as a vehicle to flout the laws of 
our land, it would be a mistake to equate 
lawlessness with the civil rights movement, 
The rise in the crime rate should be placed 
at the doorshep of its most direct cause— 
the general breakdown in morals and the 
growing disrespect for law that has developed 
in our Country. A contributing factor to 
this disturbing situation is the rise of the 
movement which I call “the cult of the indi- 
vidual.” This cult believes that the rights“ 
of the Individual, as they interpret them 
from their own distorted views of the Con- 
stitution, must be protected at all costs. 
The right of society to protection is second- 
ary to this fetish. Strangely enough, cer- 
tain decisions of the Supreme Court, our 
highest court of law, have gone a long way 
toward fostering the breakdown of law. 

Contempt for law and order has also been 
instilled in the minds of many people by 
pronouncements made by certain leaders to 
the effect that “if you don't like a law, refuse 
to obey it.” One of the most damaging state- 
ments to our institutions came from the Vice 
President of the United States when he said 
that he himself could be induced to lead a 
“mighty good revolt.“ 

If this movement continues, it can cer- 
tainly nurture the seeds which have caused 
the destruction of every republic since the 
world began. I value the rights of the in- 


, dividual as much as anyone could. How- 


ever, in my opinion, the most sacred right 
any individual can possess is the right to be 
protected by a society based upon the rule of 
law, not the rule of man. While protecting 
other “rights” which by comparison are pic- 
ayune, we are doing perhaps irreparable vio- 
lence to the society, which is the guardian of 
the larger right. 

The American people must certainly speak 
with a strong voice against those who have 
allowed our way of life to deteriorate, and in 
favor of those who have expressed a strong 
determination to preserve it. After all, 
every man is more free, more prosperous, and 
better cared for in the United States than 
under any other country. We must certainly 
continue to improve our society and our free- 
doms, but in the improving, we must make 
certain that we do not do them unto death, 

VIETNAM 


I have dealt with this subject often in my 
newsletters, I think you know that I feel 
we should take action necessary to bring that 
war to a successful conclusion, before it es- 
calates into World War III, The most dan- 
gerous thing anyone can do is to temporize 
with a war. By refusing to blockade Hai- 
phong harbor, and to interdict supplies golng 
into North Vietnam by rail and alr, we are 
prolonging this war, and making it necessary 
for more American men to be engaged on the 
ground, in a jungle war 8,000 miles from our 
shores. 

Such an entanglement is not wise, partic- 
ularly in a world in which the Communists 
are intent on conquest. Nothing would 
please them better than to have our armed 
might pinned down in a series of brush fire 
wars such as this one, inhibiting our might 
and our ability to protect against a global 
war. If we allow this to happen, we will 
certainly do as Lenin said we would do— 
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“They will fall like a ripe plum into our 
laps.” 

I do not believe that a five or six-year war 
in Viet Nam will be tolerated by the Ameri- 
cam people. As General Eisenhower has 
stated: “We must do whatever is necessary 
to win as quickly as possible. If not, the 
war will grow in costs, both in money and 
lives, and the Nation’s morale will be low- 
ered . . there is the blood of a lot of 
young men that's involved and whenever we 
have had casualties ...in order to carry 
out the policies of America abroad, America 
as a whole has made it the first order of 
business to get that war done first.” 

INCREASING COST OF LIVING 

Every housewife who has found that in 
recent months she is shopping more and 
enjoying it less can attest to the fact that 
we are in a dangerous inflationary period. 
The Consumer Price Index for August, 1966 
reached an all-time high of 113.8 (1957-59 
equals 100). During the first seven months 
of 1966, the Index went up at an annual 
rate of more than 4 per cent. Many indi- 
vidual items such as food, medical care and 
services are up even more. 

This type of skyrocketing costs spells 
hardship for the pensioner, the Social Se- 
curity recipient, and the individual with a 
fixed income or wage. In fact, it could be 
said that they are the forgotten men and 
women of the Great Society. The belated 
increase in Social Security benefits that is 
now proposed by President Johnson for Jan- 
uary 1, 1968 is a lot like locking the barn 
door after the horse has been stolen. The 
time to increase Social Security benefits is 
now, not in 1968, And this could have been 
done, if the Administration had acted upon 
a Republican proposal that was advanced 
several months ago. Under the terms of this 
Proposal, an automatic increase in Social Se- 
curity benefits would be provided whenever 
there is an increase in the cost of living. 

Although the farmer has been accused by 
President Johnson of being largely responsi- 
ble for the inflation, I believe he deserves the 
Sympathy of his fellow Americans. He, too, 
has been caught in the vicious cost-price 
Squeeze. Ten years ago the farmer received 
42 cents of the consumer food dollar. Today 
he receives only 37 cents of that dollar. 
Moreover, equipment, fertilizer, and help are 
all costing him a great deal more. 

Who then is to blame for the present situ- 
ation? It is the Johnson-Humphrey Admin- 
istration. They have piled deficit upon 
deficit. They have insisted that this Coun- 
try can fight a $2 billion-a-month war half- 
way around the world and still go forward 
with an unending variety of fantastically ex- 
pensive Great Society domestic p 
And they have let interest rates bear the 
burden of the fight inflation until 
those rates haye soared to the highest point 
in 45 years, 

This is the story of inflation. Each dollar 
today will purchase the amount of goods 
which could have been bought in 1957-59 for 
88 cents, and in 1940 for 43 cents. There 
are disturbing rumors making the rounds in 
Washington that the Administration may 
resort to an increase in taxes and that wage 
and price controls are more than a remote 
Possibility. I believe the real remedy in this 
Situation is a cut in Federal nondefense 
expenditures. There are a number of non- 
essential programs that can be cut back or 
eliminated completely, This should be done 
without delay, 

ELECTION AND LEGISLATIVE REFORM 


During this Session of Congress, I have 
joined a number of my Republican col- 
leagues in urging the enactment of certain 
legislative and election reform legislation. I 
believe that Congress must take the lead in 
both of these fields if we are to strengthen 
our political system in two very important 
areas, r 
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On July 28, 1966, the Joint Committee on 
the Organization of the Congress filed a re- 
port. wherein certain recommendations for 
the updating and modernizing of Congress 
were made. Without question, the recom- 
mendations contained in this report, if en- 
acted into law, would make Congress a more 
effective institution for carrying out its basic 
functions. Unfortunately, to date, the 
Democratic leadership has failed to schedule 
this important matter for House considera- 
tion, Congress needs strengthening and 
modernizing and time is of the essence. Re- 
forms should be enacted now so that the 
next Congress may utilize the new institu- 
tions and procedures, I have pledged my 
support and assistance in getting these im- 
portant recommendations enacted into law. 

One of the great political challenges of 
our times is presented by the much- discussed 
but long-delayed election and campaign 
contribution reform legislation. There have 
been a number of excellent studies and 
reports on this subject. Also, a special 
Commission on Campaign Contributions was 
appointed by President Kennedy, and in 
1962 the report of this Commission sparked 
the introduction of several bills. 

In order to keep this important matter 
moving forward, I together with the Repub- 
lican leadership in the House of Representa- 
tives, prepared and introduced an election 
reform bill, This bHl contains a number of 
significant improvements and reforms. For 
example, it would require every candidate for 
Federal office and every committee that sup- 
ports such a candidate to report every con- 
tribution and every expenditure over $100. 
A five-member Federal Elections Commis- 
sion would be established to receive and 
maintain the required reports and statements 
and to conduct investigations. And it would 
provide a special tax deduction of up to 
$100 for contributions to any candidate or 
to any organization supporting a candidate 
in any election. This deduction would be in 
addition to the standard deduction and 
would not be limited to those who itemize 
their deductions. I am hopeful that mean- 
ingful election reform legislation can be 
enacted this year. Certainly, such legisla- 
tion is imperative before the 1968 Presiden- 
tial campaign. 

VISITORS 

Mesa: Mr. and Mrs. O. P. Hancock, John 
E. Benton, John K. Kerr, M.D. Michael 
Sanora, Mr. and Mrs. Percy Pomeroy and 
Melissa, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Campbell, Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul Hunt, Paula, payee and 
Marsha, Bill Reilly, George Ude, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Oscar Anderson, Dr. C. W. 

Scottsdale: Mr. and Mrs. D. S. Fleming, 
Mr. and Mrs, Larry Welch, Andy and Nancy, 
Mrs. Martha Jo Hunsaker, Curtis A. Jen- 
nings, Commander and Mrs. G. F. Sudbeck, 
Niel Fishback, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Messinger. 
Ken and David, Robert Macdonald.. Lt. Col. 
Joseph P. Love, Mr, and Mrs, Leo Meyer. 

Phoenix: Alton W. Thomas Bruce 
Donaldson Laurie Fried Bob Carlock Mrs. 
Al Romo Mr. and Mrs. E. S. McSweeny Brian 
Langston Mrs. R. G. Ring and Paul Mrs. NI. 
Suhay Justin Herman Mr. and Mrs. Roswell 
R. Olson and Jim James Flynn Mrs. C. 
Eugene Griffen E. F. McIlroy Mr. and Mrs. 
Dennis D. Naughton, Karen and Mary Kay 
Mr. and Mrs. Urban Kapler Jeannie and Judy 
Ernst Fay Nelson Carol Ellison Pete Partridge 
Kern Lyons Mr. and Mrs. John P. Schroeder, 
Mary and Johnny Charles Bartlett, Jr. Mr. 
and Mrs. Claude E. Burk Mr. and Mrs. Cecil 
Wood and Kristi Pat Halsell Joe R. Benites 
Kreg Kirkham Keith Taylor Mrs. Carl Moller 
Don Charles, Jr. Mrs. Fred Bockman, Matt 
and Chris Mr. and Mrs. H. L, Mende J. B, 
Holmquist George Cassady Norbert J. Konzal 
Sandra Stuart Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Payne 
and June Judge and Mrs. G. M. Sterling and 
Ann Al Means R. H. Fulton Charles and 
Robert Miles Steve Sache Mr. and Mrs. 
John Johnston Rudy Zepeda Phoenix Brown 
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and Stevan C. Courtland Clark Mr. and Mrs, 
B. L. Udell Dr. and Mrs. W. E. Hawkins Clar- 
ence L. Benson Aram Mardian Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles R. Smith Robert L. Parks Mrs. J. Paul 
Jones, 

Chandler: Mrs. P. C. Bailey Mr. and Mrs, 
Robert Howard James V, Toler. 

Tempe: Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Haverland Dr. 
and Mrs, R. E. David Mr. and Mrs. Phillip K. 
Clemens Richard J. Lease Woodie Carter 
George Wendt Bill Dresskell Dr. and Mrs. 
Vernon Garlach. 

Glendale: Mr. and Mrs, John F. Bartell Mr. 
and Mrs, Rudolph Johnson, Julie, Janice, 
Kevin and Dennis, 

Tucson: Mr. and Mrs, Donald S. Clark, Jr., 
Anne and Chip Mr. and Mrs, Guy Weinsapfel 
Mr. and Mrs. Calvin Burks, Kathy and Janell 
Dr. Robert B. Chisson. 

Sahuarita: Frances F. Emmons, 

Nogales: Ron McCoy. 

Yuma: F. C. Braden. 

Flagstaff: Jarret L. Campbell. 


Lest We Forget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, recalling 
the attention given last week by Mem- 
bers of the House to the approaching 
10th anniversary of the Hungarian Revo- 
lution, I think it appropriate to note an 
article written by a distinguished Amer- 
ican columnist, John Chamberlain, which 
appeared in the October 18, 1966, edi- 
tion of the Richmond Times-Dispatch. 
The article by Mr. Chamberlain follows: 

A FORGOTTEN REVOLUTION? 


(By John Chamberlain) 


This coming weekend is the tenth anni- 
versary of the brave but unsuccessful Hun- 
garian Revolution of 1956. By all the rules 
of decency the administration should be 
pulling out the stops to help the escaped sur- 
vivors to make it the celebration of the 
decade. 

Unfortunately, the attempts of the es- 
caped Hungarians to honor the 30,000 who 
died in the street battles of 1956 seem to 
have run smack up against the desire of the 
administration to work out an East Euro- 
pean economic deal with the Soviets in re- 
turn for help in bringing the North Viet- 
namese to the peace table. The captive na- 
tions organizations get only half-hearted rec- 
ognition in Washington. 

One can understand the pressure on Pres- 
ident Lyndon Johnson to extricate the US. 
from the most unpopular war it has ever 
fought. But what is being done behind the 
scenes to gain concessions for freedom in 
eastern Europe as part of any two-front 
world deal with Moscow to bring an end to 
the Vietnamese struggle? Does Lyndon 
Johnson know that a high-level bargain with 
the Soviets on Viet Nam might leave things 
in such a state behind the East European 
Iron Curtain that no net gain for freedom 
will result even though a semi-satisfactory 
conclusion is written to the war in South- 
east Asia? 

The fact is that concentration camps still 
exist in Hungary despite all reassurances 
that Dachau and Auschwitz are things of the 
past. A harrowing letter written to the In~ 
ternational Red Cross in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, by a German who was himself an in- 
mate of the Hangos prison camp in Hungary 
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tells of the mistreatment of seven West Ger- 
man captives by guards who rival the Nazis 
in their calculated inhumanity. The Ger- 
man got himself incarcerated by becoming 
involved in a traffic accident. 

A second concentration camp, at Barachka, 
sixty miles from Budapest, has been vouched 
for to Dr. Bela Fabian of the Hungarian Free- 
dom Fighters by an Austrian citizen of 
former Hungarian nationality. This Aus- 
trian citizen spent fourteen months in Ba- 
rachka. And there is still another camp at 
Bernatkut near Budapest which is guarded 
by North Korean soldiers. Apparently the 
Kadar government does not trust either 
Hungarian or Muscovite soldiers to do all of 
its dirty work in keeping political prisoners 
incommunicado. 

These are things that should be concern- 
ing Washington in its efforts to build bridges 
to eastern Europe. This column is not 
against relaxing tensions, or trying to end 
the slaughter in Viet Nam on a basis that will 
permit the South Vietnamese to work out 
their own salvation without being overrun 
by Hanoi or Red Chinese Communists. 

But if the bridges to the east are to last, 
the foundations must be firm at both ends. 
A one-sided peace that will leave the Com- 
munists free to turn South Viet Nam into 
another Laos and permit Moscow to fasten 
a tougher clamp on the East European 
satellites will only make the next “limited” 
war a bit worse than the present one. 

‘These are the things that should be talked 
about on this tenth anniversary of the Hun- 
garian revolt. Washington should be en- 

the Hungarians to raise such is- 
sues. It should beware of trying to end the 
Viet Nam War with a Yalta-like deal that 
would extend the boundaries of communism 
without changing a thing behind the bound- 
aries that already exist. We have had 
enough of Yalta compromises without adding 
still another one to a shameful list. 


“Billy” Matthews 


SPEECH 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 

in joining my colleagues in honor of our 
friend “BILLY” MATTHEWS, of Florida, I 
can say, without reservation, we are 
paying tribute to one of the most loved 
Members of this Congress. When a Re- 
publican from California salutes a 
Democrat from our rival Sunshine State 
of Florida, there must be good and suffi- 
cient reason. 
* Anyone privileged to know this genial 
southern gentleman, came to the im- 
mediate realization that here was a man 
of great wit, possessing an extraordinary 
mind, unusual sensitivity, and an out- 
ward display of warmth and affection 
for his fellow Members of Congress. 

When “BLY” MatrHews took the 
floor of the House, there was never a 
problem of having a quorum present be- 
cause we all wanted to hear “Bitty” de- 
liver his message. “BILLY” never lost in 
any amendment he offered or request he 
made of the House. How could anyone 
turn him down? I daresay, that if a 
popularity contest were to be staged in 
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the House of Representatives, “BILLY” 
MATTHEWS would win hands down. 

It was my great privilege to get to 
really know “BILLY” as one of the regu- 
lar attenders of the Thursday morning 
congressional prayer breakfast sessions. 
The exchange of fellowship among our 
congressional brethren was always en- 
hanced by “Briry’s’’ candid response to 
the remarks of the discussion leader of 
the day. With his rare combination of 
wit and dexterity, he would always en- 
tertain you as he summarized the con- 
text of the speaker’s remarks. Yet in 
every instance, his deep religious con- 
victions came shining through in a man- 
ner appreciated by everyone present. 

He was truly one of the leaders and 
certainly one of the pioneers of the con- 
gressional prayer breakfast group. I am 
hopeful that “Bry” will somehow be 
able to direct his future efforts toward 
the expansion of the international Chris- 
tian leadership cause. I have told him 
personally of my feelings in this regard. 

For those of us dedicated to the pres- 
ervation of full religious liberty and the 
total separation of church and state, we 
can only hope and pray that BIX“ 
MarrHews can see fit to apply his great 
talents toward influencing men in public 
office to adhere to the contents of our 
cherished first amendment to the Consti- 
tution. With the full realization that 
Jesus Christ can influence the destiny 
of all mankind, I am certain this great 
Christian soldier will march onward, 
promoting peace on earth and good 
will toward men in typical BILLY“ 
MattTHews style. Iam proud to call him 
my friend. 


World Fight Against Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, a res- 
ident of the 13th District, Illinois, Mr. 
Paul Horvat, has made significant con- 
tributions to the people-to-people ap- 
proach for solving public problems. Not 
only has Mr. Horvat made considerable 
progress in helping underprivileged 
Americans to help themselves, but he has 
also stimulated self-reliance and inde- 
pendence among people the world over. 

I offer for the Recor an article from 
the Chicago Tribune of October 9, 1966, 
which discusses Mr. Horvat’s impressive 
efforts. The article follows: 

[From the Chicago (III.) Tribune, Oct. 9, 
1966 | 
IMMIGRANT SPREADS SELF-HELP GOSPEL TO 
NEGROES, PEASANTS—ORGANIZES WorLD 
AGAINST COMMUNISM 
(By Chesiy Manly) 

Paul Horvat of 1127 Lake av., Wilmette, 
president of the International Peasant Move- 
ment, is a crusader with two main missions 
in life. On the world stage he is trying, by 


“people-to-people diplomacy,” to 
peasant resistance to communism. In Chi- 
cago, he is trying to promote collective self- 
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help efforts by the Negroes to achieve eco- 
nomic and social equality, as other minority 
groups have done in this land of unlimited 
opportunity, 

Horvat's credentials for attempting such a 
grandiose program are impressive. He ar- 
rived in this country a penniless immigrant 
from Yugoslavia in 1952, and now owns prop- 
erty worth $200,000, Including four houses, 
He employs as many as 20 men at a time, 
when he can get the help, in his profitable 
landscaping business on the north shore. 


LAUDS U.S. OPPORTUNITIES 


Horvat says the United States is the only 
country in the world where he could have 
achieved such success in such a short time. 
He is convinced that opportunities and the 
rewards of thrift, self-reliance, and hard 
work are as great in this country as they 
ever were. Altho his own success has 
been a triumph of individual enterprise, he 
is a strong believer in voluntary organization 
and cooperation for self-improvement. 

He was born in Bratonci, Slovenia [then 
part of the Austro-Hungarian empire], in 
1901. As a teen-ager in World War I, he or- 
ganized a Slovene peasant resistance move- 
ment against the Central Powers and was 
sentenced to death, but the armistice saved 
him. In World War II, he organized a peas- 
ant resistance movement against the Nazis 
and again was sentenced to death, but when 
Tito’s Communists took over the country he 
was set free. Then he organized resistance 
against the communist terror and went to 
prison again, but after six months he was 
released to pacify the rebellious peasants. 

When Horvat disembarked in New York in 
1952, with his wife and youngest son, Paul 
he borrowed $10 for eating money and the 
price of railroad fare to Gary, Ind., from the 
World Church Service. In Gary he worked 
in a steel mill for $1.36 an hour, out of which 
he saved money to send his daughter and 
two other sons, who were living with relatives 
and going to school in England, 

TAKES NEW APPROACH 

After three months, there was a steel strike 
and Horvat was out of work, but he and his 
wife obtained employment as a house couple 
in Winnetka for $350 a month. Both of 
them moonlighted as baby sitters in other 
homes, after working hours in the place of 
their regular employment. On his days off 
Horvat worked for a landscaper, learning how 
to operate mechanical equipment and care 
for lawns and shrubbery. In a year and a 
half they saved more than $4,000, while con- 
tinuing to send money to the children in 
England. 

Then Horvat went into the landscaping 
business for himself and prospered. He owns 
the two-family house in Wilmette where he 
lives; a one-family house, five acres of land, 
four greenhouses, a nursery, a flower shop, 
and a garden supply store on Dundee road, 
in Northbrook; a one-family house on Sher- 
wood street in Glenview; a one-family house 
on Tampa Bay in Fiorida, and five building 
lots on Anna Maria island, off the Florida 
coast. 

Bronko, a son, and his wife live in the two- 
family Wilmette house; Drago, another son, 
lives with his family in the Northbrook house; 
and the daughter, Mrs. Danica Turk, lives 
with her family in the Glenview house. 
They take winter vacations in the Florida 
house and the five building lots will be part 
of the inheritance of the eight grandchildren. 

ORGANIZES NEW MOVEMENT 


Horvat organized the International Peasant 
Movement and was elected president by 
3,500 delegates from 21 countries at a meet- 
ing in Linz, Austria, in 1948. The movement 
now has representatives in 40 countries of 
Europe, Asia, and Latin America. When it 
was organized the Communists had taken 
over eastern Europe, including Czechoslo- 
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vukla, and were overunning China, Horvat 
was convinced that the spread of communism 
could be stopped thru organized resistance 
by the peasants, who constitute a majority 
of the world’s population, are conservative 
in politics, intensely nationalistic, and de- 
voted to private ownership of the land. 

For centuries there have been periodic 
peasant revolts against tyranny and oppres- 
sion in Europe. The celebrated Martin 
Luther was a champion of individual free- 
dom in the spiritual but not in the political 
realm; in 1525 he advocated a war of extermi- 
nation against peasant rebels in western 
and central Germany. Communists despise 
the peasants. Karl Marx said capitalism in 
Europe had at least rescued a considerable 
part of the population from “the idiocy of 
rural life," 

FEARS WE IGNORE PEASANTS 


Horvat emphasizes, however, that the 
Communists conceal their contempt for the 
peasants and exploit pensant grievances, 
promising them ownership of the land and 
other reforms which are never carried out 
after the Communists obtain power, They 
did this in Russia before the revolution in 
1917, in eastern Europe after World War 
II. and later in China, and now they are ex- 
plolting peasant discontent in Latin America. 

Horvat believes the west is losing in its 
struggle with aggressive communism because 
western governments ignore the ts in 
countries threatened or already controlled 
by the Communists. 

“Our governments deal only with the com- 
munist regimes, which represent only a 
Small minority of the people,” he said in an 
interview, “When the communist govern- 
ments have a famine on their hands, we go 
to their assistance, with sales or gifts of 
wheat and other agricultural products. The 
United States gave aid to Yugoslavia and 
Poland and sold wheat to Russia. The Ca- 
nadians extended credits to Russia and Red 
China for huge wheat purchases, and now 
the Urited States is considering credits to 
promote more trade with the Russians and 
the communist countries of eastern Europe. 


SEES CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY 


“The communist governments could not 
exist without United States support. If the 
west is against communism, why support 
it? If we are not against communism, why 
are we fighting in Viet Nam?” 

Horvat believes the western governments 
could encourage the peasants and exploit 
their opposition tocommunism by aiding the 
international peasant organization. Without 
disclosing any tactical secrets, he intimated 
that the opportunities for effective subver- 
sive activity are challenging. 

In Latin America representatives of the 
peasant movement combat communist influ- 
ence by organizing marketing and purchas- 
ing cooperatives, so that the farmers will get 
a better return for their products, and credit 
unions to finance the purchase of land, 

BREAD BASKET ISSUE 

In Chicago Horvat is organizing Negro 
Thrift clubs for all kinds of cooperative 
endeavor, including education in evening 
classes, “talent sharing“ [training for jobs}, 
credit unions, investment clubs, youth ac- 
tivities, and fund raising. Horvat believes 
the Negroes can advance themselves econom- 
ically and culturally and eventually end the 
discrimination problem by such collective 
Self-help programs. 

“I tell them,” he sald, “that freedom 
marches and civil rights demonstrations are 
all right but don't answer the question their 
wives ask when they get home at night: 
“What have we got to eat?” 

Horvat employs both Negroes and whites 
in his landscaping business, 
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Congressman Gilbert’s Report on the 89th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 27, 1966 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, the 89th 
Congress has been one of significant 
achievement. In recognition of that 
achievement, it has been called many 
things—the Education Congress, the 
Health Congress, the Prosperity Con- 
gress, the Opportunity Congress, the 
Safety Congress. It has unquestionably 
atcomplished more than any Congress 
in our generation. 

To review every substantial piece of 
legislation which this Congress has en- 
acted would be a monumental task. 
Some of the measures passed during the 
first year haye already begun to have a 
major impact on our lives. I speak of 
medicare, for instance, under which our 
senior citizens have already begun to 
receive benefits. But I cannot touch on 
every new law, so I will state for the 
Rercord the important changes which 
this Congress has made in behalf of the 
Nation. The highlights alone are most 
impressive. I would like to make this 
statement available to my constituents, 
so they can sce what we have done here 
and, particularly, so that they can assess 
my own efforts to serve them, 

My own efforts were largely concen- 
trated in the committees on which I 
serve. My committees during the past 
2 years were the Judiciary and Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. As a member of 
the Judiciary Committee, I had the op- 
portunity to contribute to the historic 
Voting Rights Act and other important 
civil rights measures. I also fought for 
a jury reform bill, which I believe must 
become law in a future Congress. In my 
capacity on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee, I worked to ex- 
pand the Nation's maritime activities, its 
fishing industries, and its research in ma- 
rine sciences and engineering. I will 
have further occasion in the course of 
this report to refer to my committee re- 
sponsibilities and efforts. 

MINIMUM WAGE 


Nothing that Congress did this year 
was, in my view, more important than 
passing the new minimum wage law. 
The new law will increase the minimum 
wage from $1.25 to $1.40 an hour on 
February 1, 1967. A year later, on 
February 1, 1968, the minimum wage will 
be increased to $1.60. Equally impor- 
tant, some 8 million workers who were 
never covered before will now come under 
the protection of the minimum wage and 
their rates will be increased annually 
until by 1971 they, too, will be earning 
at least the $1.60 minimum. 

I fought particularly hard for this leg- 
islation, because the opposition to it was 
severe. This opposition utilized the fal- 
laclous argument that the new rates 
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would be inflationary. To this I replied 
that those who are now at the lowest 
levels of our pay scale will not contribute 
to inflation, since they are already earn- 
ing so little. The opponents of this bill 
want the poor to pay for price stability, 
while those. who can afford it far better 
remain immune. I do not believe in 
that theory. I believe every man must 
be allowed to make a living wage and I 
think this bill will help to achieve that 
objective. 
DEMONSTRATION CITIES 

I supported the demonstration cities 
bill because I think it will do much to 
rehabilitate New York and particularly to 
help my constituency in the East Bronx. 
At the President's request, I sponsored 
this bill. It is a visionary piece of leg- 
islation. It recognizes that the cities 
cannot by themselves afford to pay to 
overcome the decades of neglect of which 
they are now the victims. It acknowl- 
edges that the Nation as a whole has a 
responsibility to help make the cities 
what President Johnson calls “the mas- 
terpieces of our civilization.” 

This bill is, as I see it, a statement of 
national commitment. It strengthens 


the partnership between Washington 


and the Nation's neglected urban centers. 
It makes new funds available for planned 
and coordinated rehabilitation. The 
effects of this bill are still a few years 
away from being felt. But the measure 
represents a seedling which will grow 
into a sturdy tree. I am convinced that 
the demonstration cities program will 
grow as its sponsors foresee and will 
serve as the vehicle for a vast urban 
renaissance. 
WAR ON POVERTY 


Congress made an important commit- 
ment to the war on poverty this year by 
voting $1.75 billion in new funds. The 
bill represents a major extension of the 
war and a far greater Federal commit- 
ment than Congress has made in past 
years. It is twice last year’s authoriza- 
tion and contains authority for exciting 
new programs. 

There is a generous provision for jobs 
for the hard-core unemployed. There is 
money to help small businesses get a 
start and keep going in difficult times. 
Increases have been provided for the 
successful Job Corps, Neighborhood 
Youth Corns, and Headstart programs. 
This is an imaginative and forward- 
looking piece of legislation. I would be 
less than candid if I did not say that I 
wish the Congress could have authorized 
far more money than it did for the war 
on poverty. 

As the budget now stands, we spend 
about 3 percent for the war on poverty 
of what we spend for our Armed Forces, 
I think we can afford a bigger percent- 
age. I will continue to work in the fu- 
ture, as I have in the past, for greater 
Federal commitments to the war on our 
homefront.. I believe that is the noblest 
war we have to fight, I see no money 
better spent than that which goes for 
jobs and training and other forms of as- 
sistance to those who in the past have 
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not been given a decent chance to make 
their way in the world. 

I would like to add that I devoted a 
good proportion of my time and ener- 
gies during this session to seeing that 
adequate antipoverty funds go to groups 
in my congressional district. Because 
the total amount of money that could 
be approved for New York was limited, 
we in the Bronx could not obtain all 
that we needed or all that we could have 
put to good use. I did my best to make 
sure that we received every penny that 
was available. I think we will do better 
next year, when we begin to feel the full 
impact of the enlarged Antipoverty Act 
of 1966. 

EDUCATION 

The legislation passed to modernize 
the American educational system and 
make it equal to the challenges of our 
age is, I believe, genuinely remarkable. 
Congress took the price tag off education 
and put the emphasis on meeting the 
Nation's needs. It passed a Higher Edu- 
cation Act and Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act. It passed a bill to 
build new libraries and encourage the 
arts. It corrected an inequity by approv- 
ing a GI bill of rights for the veterans 
of the cold war, so that those who have 
served in the armed services in recent 
years will have the means to improve 
themselves. I supported all these bills. 
If nothing else, the achievements of this 
Congress in education will give it a 
unique place in history. 


HEALTH 


This Congress finally broke the logjam 
of many years to establish a system of 
medicare for our citizens over 65. At the 
same time, it increased social security 
benefits for this same age group. Con- 
gress authorized the creation of regional 
health centers to fight our deadliest dis- 
. eases and provided funds for further 
medical training and research. I was 
particularly pleased that we expanded 
the school lunch and special milk pro- 
grams, to assure nourishment to our 
needy children. The health legislation 
of the 89th Congress will have a direct 
and lasting impact on the lives of every 
one of us. 

WATER POLLUTION 

I was gratified that Congress this year 
at last passed meaningful legislation to 
combat water pollution. The new law 
provides substantial funds for treatment 
plants to keep sewage out of our rivers. 
It also stiffens old statutes which forbid 
the deposit of refuse in our rivers. This 
law, in combination with a special bill to 
save the Hudson River, certainly gives 
New York a fresh start in cleaning up 
its waterways. Its rivers are New York's 
most magnificent adornment. When 
Henry Hudson arrived in the new world, 
he told us that the waters he found 
around Manhattan Island were as clear 
as a fresh spring. Though that will 
never again be the case, I fear, it does 
not mean that we must allow our rivers 
to be choked by filth. I think that the 
new legislation passed by Congress will 
restore our rivers as sources of recrea- 
tion and beauty. 

I might also add here, while talking 
of water, that Congress passed new legis- 
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lation designed as a start for relieving 
the long-term drought through which 
New York and other sections of the 
country have been passing. The new 
law puts money into research on water 
resource problems. When we have 
learned more about how to solve our 
problems, I am confident that Congress 
will pass more laws to implement the 
findings. For the moment, the crisis 
conditions in New York seem to have 
passed, though it is possible we will be 
faced with a water shortage again soon. 
Next time, I believe the Federal Govern- 
ment will be better prepared to help. 
TRUTH IN LABELING 


The American consumer won an im- 
portant measure of protection this year 
in the enactment by Congress of the 
“truth in labeling” bill. Although I 
proposed a far stronger measure, the 
bill approved will help end deceptive 
practices of some manufacturers of re- 
tail merchandise. These dishonest 
manufacturers cheated by making it dif- 
ficult for the average housewife to know 
what she was buying. The result was 
that the poor, more than the rich, paid 
a penalty each week at the grocery store. 
The “truth in labeling” bill, which now 
is law, is a clear warning that the cheap 
merchandising tricks which take money 
out of the pocket books of the poor will 
no longer be tolerated. 

DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION—URBAN MASS 
TRANSIT AUTO AND HIGHWAY SAFETY 

Congress this year passed a series of 
bills that will have an important bear- 
ing on how we travel and how safely. 
I took particular interest in the creating 
of the Department of Transportation, 
which is a new agency of Government at 
the Cabinet level. The new Department 
will bring together some 100,000 Federal 
employees who administer programs 
totalling $6 billion annually. But more 
important than a simple reorganization 
will be the facilities it will concentrate 
for developing a coherent national trans- 
portation policy. We need greater at- 
tention to coordinating our rail, bus, and 
air transportation. I think the new De- 
partment will achieve that objective. 

But as a member of the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine, I fought vigor- 
ously to keep maritime functions out of 
the new agency. Much as I favored a 
Department of Transportation, I did not 
believe that the merchant marine should 
be under its jurisdiction. My principal 
reason was that the position of the 
United States as a commercial seafaring 
power has been declining grievously 
since World War II. To put the mer- 
chant marine in with trucks, busses, and 
trains would, in my view, have doomed it 
to continued indifference and inatten- 
tion. I feel that the only salvation for 
the merchant marine is to put it in an 
independent jurisdiction. Congress has 
reaffirmed the independence of the 
agency and I look forward to a rise in 
the country’s maritime fortunes under 
the revitalized Maritime Agency. 

Congress also passed a bill that will 
help improve the deteriorating mass tran- 
sit systems of our major cities. It was 
personally a disappointment to me that 
more money was not authorized but that 
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does not mean that we cannot rectify 
the deficiency next year. The bill is 
further recognition by Congress of the 
national responsibility to halt the de- 
cline of our cities. The new law author- 
izes funds to modernize existing transit 
systems, to assist in the construction of 
new systems, to conduct research into 
improved methods of mass transit and 
to get started the planning and engi- 
neering of systems where they are de- 
sperately needed. I think this is a step 
forward. 

I am also happy to note that Congress 
approved a bill which will make trans- 
portation safer for millions of Americans, 
including a major proportion of my own 
constituents. This bill establishes man- 
datory safety requirements for new au- 
tomobiles. It sets rigorous standards, 
not only for such items as brakes, wind- 
shield wipers, and wheels, but also for 
tires. There remains much controversy 
over what, exactly, is responsible for 
most automobile accidents. But I, for 
one, look forward to seeing many lives 
saved by this legislation. 

The companion to the Auto Safety Act 
is the Highway Safety Act, which is de- 
signed to make our roads safer. This 
measure provides funds to the States 
to make driving less of a hazard. I be- 
lieve in this bill, too. I think it com- 
plements the others and helps make 1966 
a first-class year for all—and I think 
that means most of us—who travel in 
cars or in public transportation on our 
business, vacations, or other trips. 

AIRCRAFT NOISE 


I wish I could report that Congress this 
year took more decisive action to reduce 
aircraft noise, which is distressing to 
many of those of us who live on the 
fringes of La Guardia Airport in my 
congressional district. I have been 
pressing for passage of a bill that would 
finance research into the reduction of 
aircraft noise and would authorize the 
Federal] Aviation Agency to set sensible 
standards to see that we do not have to 
suffer unnecessary noise. Though my 
bill did not pass, I have been assured by 
the FAA that the problem will not be 
forgotten. I am hopeful of administra- 
tive action on this matter and I look 
forward to applicable legislation in the 
next Congress. 

IMMIGRATION 


It is well known that Congress last 
year passed a fundamental reform of 
the Nation's immigration laws. It elim- 
inated—for all time, I hope—the obnox- 
ious “national origins” quota system 
and substituted for it a system based 
on family relationships and professional 
skills. As a member of the Judiciary 
Committee, it was brought to my atten- 
tion that there were certain inadvertent 
injustices written into the new act. 

Many Latin Americans living in the 
United States, had, ironically, to leave 
this country if they wanted to remain 
here permanently. Congress, at my sug- 
gestion, amended the act to permit resi- 
dent Latin Americans, who had filed 
prior to December 1, 1965, to remain 
without having to go abroad to make the 
request. In another bill which I, pro- 
posed, and which has now become the 
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Gilbert bill, Congress adjusted the im- 
migrant status of Cubans who fled op- 
pression in their homeland and came to 
the United States for refuge. My bill 
regularized their presence here as bona 
fide immigrants in the United States. 

These bills were of special interest to 
the many Spanish-speaking persons of 
my district. But, more important than 
that, they were matters of simple human- 
ity and justice and they were enacted be- 
cause Congress realized their approval 
was right. 

EAIL REFORM 

One of the measures of a country’s 
civilization is the manner in which it 
treats persons accused but not convicted 
of crimes. I believe we became signif- 
icantly more civilized in the second ses- 
sion of this Congress by passing the Bail 
Reform Act. This bill ends the require- 
ment that those who cannot afford bond 
must, if accused in Federal court, be 
required to remain in jail. It was im- 
portant to enact this reform because the 
old system was a burden only on the poor. 
The rich—the wealthy hoodlums of or- 
ganized crime, for example—could easily 
pay their way out of jail and remain free 
until trial. The Bail Reform Act author- 
izes the release on personal recognizance 
of persons of good reputation who other- 
wise would be eligible for bail. It would 
also credit time spent in prison prior to 
trial toward the service of any sentence. 
These, along with the other provisions 
of the bill, go far toward modernizing 
our bail system. To me the reform 
means that we have a finer and sturdier 
system of justice. 

NARCOTICS 


Aware of the threat of narcotics ad- 
diction, not only to addicts themselves 
but to law-abiding men and women 
throughout the country, I have been par- 
ticularly active—largely through my 
work on the Judiciary Committee—in 
trying to win support for narcotics re- 
form legislation. Congress this year 
Passed a bill to improve commitment 
procedures for addicts who want to be 
cured of the narcotics habit. I was hop- 
ing for a more comprehensive bill as I 
had proposed, which would provide funds 
for new facilities for treatment in New 
York and elsewhere. But I think, none- 
theless, that Congress has taken an im- 
portant step forward and I hope that in 
the next session an even better bill will 
become law. A bill such as I have pro- 
Posed will help, in a humane and sen- 
Sible manner, to reduce the scourge of 
narcotics addition. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. Speaker, I think all of us on the 
floor today will be forever proud of hav- 
ing been Members of the fighting 89th, 
the outstanding Congress of this genera- 
tion. It has had its failures, but what 
human institution does not? It will be 
remembered for its triumphs. I am 
Proud of the contributions I made to 
those triumphs. I am not complacent 
and do not overlook that the Members 
of future Congresses will continue to face 
Breat challenges. I hope, Mr. Speaker, 
that I am privileged to help deal with 
those challenges. But this Congress 
made giant stpes forward in correcting 
unsatisfactory situations in this country. 
It has set magnificent precedents; it has 
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been a wonderful example to its suces- 
sors. Future Congresses will build on its 
work and will find, I am sure, that this 
work has been sound. 


Speech of Brig. Gen. A. J. Montgomery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 7, 1966 


Mr: OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 4, Brig. Gen. A. J. Montgomery 
delivered the main address at the patri- 
otic rally at Duffy Square sponsored by 
the Charles Carroll General Assembly, 
Fourth Degree Knights of Columbus. At 
the request of Francis J. Flynn, of that 
distinguished organization, I am pleased 
to insert General Montgomery’s address 
in the RECORD: 

SPEECH or Bric, Gen, A. J, MONTGOMERY, 
PATRIOTIC RALLY at DUFFY SQUARE, JULY 4, 
1966 
I am delighted to have been invited to 

speak a few words here this morning. I am 

glad for two reasons: 

Firstly, because I have had a long respect 
for the memory of the late Father Francis 
Patrick Duffy, World War chaplain of the 
165th Regiment of the “Rainbow” Division. 
Tam acquainted through fact, and conversely 
through motion picture “fiction,” of the 
fighting priest who distinguished himself 
under fire with his men. I am also familar 
with the fact that the trenches of France 
in World War I did not set the scene for 
Father Duffy's baptism of fire, as he had 
seen active service as chaplain of the Fight- 
ting 69th” Division in 1898, in the Spanish- 
American War. 

Secondly, because the degree of patriot- 
ism,” the Charles Carroll General Assembly 
of the Fourth Degree Knights of Columbus is 
sponsoring this rally—and we know that 
Charles Carroll was one of the original sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence. 

It must have been a day such as this, 190 
years ago, on a square in Philadelphia, The 
sun must have been shining brightly on the 
hall where the Delegates were gathered * * * 
and on the square itself, where people had 
been standing for hours to learn of their 
future—as either freemen or to continue as 
vassals of a king * * and of a government, 
in which they had no representation. 

They had protested before * * * many 
times before * * * in 1765 to a Stamp Act 
that imposed an intolerable tax burden. 
= * * Then there had been the Boston Mas- 
sacre of 1770. and again at the Boston Tea 
Party of 1773. And a year later, those 
coloniais raised a great opposition to the 1774 
Quartering Act which forced citizens to billet 
the King’s soldiers in their homes * * and 
the widespread anger over the unyielding 
British refusal to grant any measure of home 
rule to the Colonies. 

And now on July 4. the Declaration of 
Independence produced by Thomas Jefferson 
and his committee was about to be adopted 
by the Continental Congress—a document 
that was to become an inspiration to the 
world and influence the establishment of 
democratic government on every continent, 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that. all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness—that 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 
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The July 4 date has long since held a 
singular meaning for people all over the globe 
who cherish liberty. On July 4, in 1883, 
Bartholdi’s great sculpture, the inspiring 
Statue of Liberty, was presented to the 
United States as a gift of the people of France 
in recognition of the American contributions 
in making liberty a reality in the world. 

On still another July 4, this time in 1946, 
the United States voluntarily proclaimed the 
Philippines an independent and sovereign 
nation. And for many years the skies over 
Copenhagen have been illuminated by fire- 
works each July 4 as Denmark celebrates 
American Independence Day, possibly the 
sole instance on earth wherein one country 
observes the national day of another, 

Every nation on the face of the globe has 
its birthday. What then, is so unusual, so 
markedly different about July 4 that it 
should merit such uncommon demonstra- 
tions of distinction? The explanation lies in 
the fact that the day not only marks the birth 
of a nation but also commemorates the birth 
of a concept—that concept that all men are 
created equal, that a people have the right to 
be free and to install a government of their 
own choosing, and that each individual has 
the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. This blueprint for democracy 
that the Founding Fathers drew up in a 
legacy to a grateful world, not to Americans 
alone. 

But it is not enough to attain liberty. It 
must be protected vigilantly, nourished 
lovingly, maintained unblemished, and with- 
out compromise, if it is to be kept alive for 
posterity. This basic truth has been a cor- 
nerstone of American policy from the very 
beginning of the Republic, 

It is because of this fundamental belief 
that Americans have shouldered arms in two 
world wars and Korea, Since July 1958 
US. servicemen have been engaged in 
military actions or confrontations in Ber- 
lin, Lebanon, Quemoy and Matsu, Taiwan 
Straits, Congo, Laos, Vietnam, Dominican 
Republic, and Cuba—all in the name of 
freedom. 

Today, the Berlin wall still stands a monu- 
ment to those who opposed, and continue to 
oppose, the spread of Communist ideclogy— 
and a U.S. brigade in West Berlin remains a 
clear indication to the Communists that ag- 
gression will not be tolerated. Two divisions 
of the 8th U.S. Army together with Republic 
of Korea military forces, keep a constant alert 
to repel any aggression from north of the 
38th parallel. Brigades in Hawali, Alaska, 
and the Caribbean secure the approaches to 
our shores and stand ready to protect our in- 
terests in these areas. 


This week, after more than a year in the 


"Dominican Republic as part of the inter- 


American peace force, elements of the 82d 
Airborne Division may be returning home. 
They have accomplished the mission of pro- 
tecting and evacuating citizens of the United 
States and 40 other countries and preventing 
a Communist takeover. 

But the eyes of the world are focused on 
southeast Asia, where 14 million people of 
South Vietnam are struggling to resist ag- 
gression and decide their own destiny. There 
in the rice paddies, so far from that square 
in Philadelphia where our concepts of liberty 
were born, the principles of freedom are 
again being threatened with extinction. 
Again, our fighting men have taken up the 
chall this time to help these people 
defend themselves from terrorist attacks and 
infiltration from the north and are deter- 
mined that these aggressions, which are a 
threat not only to the United States, but to 
the entire free world, will not succeed. 

Because of the increasing flow of men and 
materiel to Vietnam, the road ahead will be 
difficult and sacrifices will be required of our 
people, both in money and in lives. But we 
have no other reasonable alternative if we 
are to preserve the kind of world we want te 
live in—a world in which each nation is free 
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to develop in its own way, unmolested by 
its neighbors, free of armed attack from the 
more powerful nations. 

We, ourselves, do not seek to overthrow, 
overtly or covertly, the legitimate govern- 
ment of any nation, and we are opposed to 
such attempts by others. We have no terri- 
torial ambitions anywhere in the world and 
we insist that all nations respect the terri- 
torial integrity of their neighbors, 

As President Johnson recently pointed out: 

“Freedom is indivisible, It is not secure in 
America when it is brutally denied elsewhere 
on this earth. 

“The struggle to be free is a struggle worthy 
of man’s unceasing sacrifice. And it is 
worthy of America’s abiding commitment in 
Vietnam and in other parts of the world 
where violence threatens man's earnest de- 
sire to be free. 

“Those who serve in distant lands in the 
uniforms of our Armed Forces know the 
meaning of this commitment. They know 
the meaning of bond which inextricably 
unites America’s freedom with the freedom 
of her friends around the world. 

“They bravely and selflessly uphold s his- 
toric commitment. And they sustain a 
legacy which has made this Nation the 
world's arsenal of freedom and democracy.” 

The inescapable truth is that, nearly 200 
yoars later, freedom still demands a wiling- 
ness of individuals to make sacrifices for it. 
Men who value their freedom must be pre- 
pared to resist any threat to it, whatever 
form the threat takes, and whenever and 
wherever it occurs, Certainly life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness are as over- 
whelmingly precious now as in 1776. 

It is my hope that all Americans who in 
the past have always stood unflinching and 
resolute in the face of aggression, coercion 
or threat, will throw their full support behind 
our military forces defending the frontier 
of freedom in Vietnam. 

The American heritage can be well summed 
up in the closing words of the Declaration 
which stands as a testament for all of us: 
“And for the support of this Declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of 
devine providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and 
sacred honor.” 

I know if Father Duffy were on the line 
with us today, he would join us as we all 
pledge our sacred honor to protect these 
United States and to support our troops 
wherever they are sent in the name of free 
people. 

Thank you. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trtte 44, ŠECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall haye control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
FPecorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Ræconn without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 
Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 

order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
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the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Record as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Dally Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style.— The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 734-polnt type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished. —Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript Is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without c 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shali not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections. — The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
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one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article,-or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, thy same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix, This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses, 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions, When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead Item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 2 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress, 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of theHouse or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in . of this 
paragraph. 

12, Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


National Conference on Citizenship— 
Address by Supreme Court Justice Tom 
C. Clark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the 21st 
National Conference on Citizenship was 
held in Washington last month. This 
organization was formed after World 
War II to further the ideals of free and 
democratic government upon which our 
Nation was built. In 1953 the confer- 
ence was granted a congressional charter. 
During last month's conference, their 
president, Supreme Justice Tom C. Clark, 
delivered an excellent address on the 
duties of citizenship. I ask unanimous 
consent that Justice Clark’s address be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CrrizensHip—Gives MUCH AND Expects MUCH 


(An address by Mr. Justice Clark, Associate 
Justice, Supreme Court of the United 
States, at the 2ist annual Conference on 
Citizenship, Washington, D.C., September 
13, 1966) 

It is a high honor and to me a cherished 
privilege to meet with you at this the 2ist 
National Conference on Citizenship. It was 
my good fortune as Attorney General of the 
United States to sponsor the first Conference 
at Philadelphia in 1946. The Conference has 
now become of age, and we who conceived 
and have nurtured it over the years are proud 
of its accomplishment. 

Chartered by the Congress of the United 
States, the Conference now has as affiliates 
over 700 of the outstanding organizations of 
our country. Having become of age, we are 
expecting even greater accomplishments 
from the Conference. Tonight, I predict 
that it will soon be as the most 
effective organization in the field of citizen- 
ship in America. 

It is true—as we are often told Memory 
is the thing we forget with.” Too often, too 
many forget. We often forget that our fore- 
fathers came here to escape tyranny, both 
temporal and spiritual; that they built a 
great democracy based on the fundamental 
Proposition that all men are entitled to be 
free; that it took almost a hundred years and 
a war for us to secure the right of freedom 
to all Americans regardless of race, creed or 
color; and even now a century later we 
agonize among ourselves over the fulfillment 
of this same right to be free and equal among 
ourselves. 

In the foreign field we often forget that 
the security we enjoyed from the time of 
Napoleon until World War I was not due to 
our superiority in government but rather to 
a temporary constellation of world power. 
We overlook that we have since been twice 
Surprised by the onset of war and seldom 
mention that in each instance we failed to 
Capitalize fully on the opportunities for es- 
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tablishing a more stable world. In short, we 
underestimated the role of power and over- 
estimated that of the good Samaritan as an 
instrument of world peace. 

Even today millions of us fail to realize 
that the world has grown so small that the 
possibility of any nation isolating itself is a 
physical impossibility. The advantages of 
science have brought instantaneous commu- 
nication and confrontation to all parts of the 
world; supersonic travel takes the astronauts 
around the world in the time that it takes to 
drive from Washington to Baltimore, You 
can leave Tokyo at 10:00 p.m. and arrive in 
Honolulu at 10:30 a.m. the same day—eleven 
and a half hours before you took off. 

When I was a boy, there was an old lim- 
erick that we thought expressed fantasy: 


“There was a young man named bright, 
Whose speed was faster than light. 
He set off one day in a relative way 
And came back the previous night.” 


Today, this limerick reflects truth and ac- 
tuality. 

As a consequence of these advances in 
technology, speed, communication and de- 
struction, we can escape the problems of the 
peoples on the other side of the earth about 
as well as we can escape death and taxes. 

Some of us also seem to forget that the 
right of the people to assemble and petition 
does not include fighting, looting, burning 
and killing. This turns a sacred right into a 
disgraceful riot. Those who engage in such 
conduct do lasting harm to their cause. They 
fail to remember that constitutional rights 
and privileges carry with them concomitant 
duties and responsibilities. Our individual 
rights are bound together with the welfare of 
all of us. 

Why is it that, after almost two centuries 
of law, today we are so remarkably lawless? 
Nor is it the cold, calculating criminal alone 
that faces us. We have a wider problem. 
The first disturbing sign is the increase in 
delinquency among young people between 
the ages of 15 and 25 years. Our highest in- 
cidence of crime is in this age bracket. Some 
say that it is the result of poverty, slums, 
housing, recreation, etc. But delinquency is 
present at an equal rate among the more 
affluent families. 

Next, we haye the spectacle of civil dis- 
orders breaking out like waves all over the 
land. Nor are those participating in them 
the garden variety of criminals. They are of 
Many ages and occupations, all law breakers 
by mood in outbursts of disrespect for law 
and constituted authority. 

As & result, the ranks of the law-breaking 
and the law-abiding have become mixed and 
confused. Law and its authority are defied— 
local governments are confronted with stag- 
gering problems of maintaining peace and 
safety—and we agonize over the sight of 
individual liberty run riot. 

And another thing we forget is that this 

of crime and riot is seen around the 
world. Who knows but what its image has 
accentuated the present low ebb in our stand- 
ing in the community of nations It was 
the German publicity chief, Goebbels, who 
said a quarter of a century ago that no 
country had so many social and racial ten- 
sions as did we. And he added, “I shall play 
upon them as on many, many strings.” 
Others are now taking a lesson from his bow. 

But let us reason together on the causes of 
this lawlessness. First of all, it is deep- 
seated and we cannot, therefore, expect to 
cure it overnight. Certainly the many federal 


and state programs now in progress to elimi- 
nate slums and ghettos, to reduce poverty 
and to equalize opportunity, should be of 
great assistance. 

Likewise, the youth programs should prove 
most beneficial. 

The national manpower conservation pro- 

of the Selective Service System, the 
Public Health Service and the Department of 
Defense should do much to remedy the 
health and physical defects of those young 
men who, because of these deficiencies, are 
not able to participate in their country's 
fight for world peace. We have forgotten 
that in World War II some 5 million young 
men could not respond to their country’s call 
because of physical and mental defects. 

We have massive educational programs. 
Indeed we have forged a new educational 
system. We spend 38 billion dollars on it, 
30 percent of which is for higher education. 
The Federal Government alone poured 2 
billion dollars last year into universities for 
research and development. That is almost 
a fourth of the operating income of all of 
the colleges and universities in the United 
States. Research grants are engulfing the 
universities and the whole educational sys- 
tem is on a mass production basis. As a con- 
sequence, there is little attention given the 
individual student, especially the average 
one. These knowledge factories haye become 
faceless and machine like. 

I stand up with Amory Houghton, Jr., 
Chairman of the Corning Glass Works, who 
declared recently in an address at Centre 
College, “Our problem today is not in pro- 
ducing more technology; our problem is in 
using it. Our problem is not science, it's 
democracy.” 

We have forgotten about teaching democ- 
racy in our homes, in our schools and in 
our colleges antl universities. A family used 
to be more than a blood relationship. It was 
a special place we all loved and were taught 
standards of behavior and democratic living 
that stayed with us the rest of our lives. 
And our grade and preparatory schools sup- 
plemented this homework by teaching about 
our heritage, our government, the respect 
that we each owe to law and constitutéd 
authority, and other basic principles that 
govern a democratic society. 

Our great President touched upon the 
problem in his Citizenship Day and Consti- 
tution Week Proclamation. He said, in part, 
that “It is very important that every Ameri- 
can understand our system of government, 
cherish the fundamentals of freedom, and 
be always ready to defend our heritage for 
which so many have given so much,” I sub- 
mit that one cannot be ready“ unless he 
knows of his heritage, has been taught to 
cherish his freedom, and understands his 
system of government. 

Sophocles said that truth is the strongest 
argument. And it still is. The truth is that 
millions of our citizens know little or noth- 
ing about the Constitution, the Bill of 
Rights, the nature of our government and 
the distinguished heritage that is theirs. 
You read about the citizen who, a few years 
ago, tore the Bill of Rights from a bulletin 
board in a public building and denounced it 
as subversive material; you heard of civil 
rights leade~s denouncing court orders and 
refusing to obey those that did not sult their 
mood; you know that we have 15 million 
functional illiterates in our population and 
that some 65 million citizens over the age of 
18 years do not have a high school education. 
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Our problem today is our fallure to teach 
our people democracy as written in our fun- 
damental law—individual rights rather than 
individual riot—respect for law and consti- 
tuted authority and the personal relationship 
that each of us must maintain with our great 
heritage and the government that it repre- 
sents. 

These principles must be brought home to 
all Americans. This is the challenge that this 
Conference must meet. With its 700 affil- 
lated organizations and their millions of 
members, it can perform this job. We must 
bring the problem to the attention of all 
Americans, especially educators and youth 
organizations, so that our educational sys- 
tem may be alerted and steps taken to cor- 
rect these deficiencies. 

It is vitally important that our country 
produce more citizens who are alert to these 
fundamental concepts of our soclety. This is 
especially true with youth. I am happy to 
say that one-third of the attendance at this 
Conference is made up of young citizens. We 
who are of an older generation are proud of 
them. We feel that we have improved upon 
ourselves. As has been said, “Youth is not a 
time of life, it is a state of mind.” And the 
state of mind of youth as a whole today is 
far more knowledgeable than thelr years. 

They say it ls a young man's world, But 
I like to think at age 67 that we grow old 
only when we desert our ideals, We are as 
young as our faith; as strong as our self- 
confidence and as happy as our hopes. We 
grow old only when we are overcome by our 
doubts; when we nourish our fears and prac- 
tice our despairs. 

It is true that our future is in the hands 
of those of younger years. We are fortunate 
in having such a good crop. I have explicit 
faith in them. As I have said, some get out 
of line but percentagewise it is small. We 
must enlist them in a great campaign for 
good citizenship, That is our salvation. In 
this challenging age we must think of them 
as being “of us,” not just with us.“ Prop- 
erly trained, they will continue to improve 
our society and its processes. Their dedica- 
tion to this goal depends upon our actions. 
Together we must develop a living democracy 
in which we all partake in perfect harmony. 

It has been my good fortune to be per- 
mitted over a lifetime to be a member of and 
to work with the Boy Scouts. Each year they 
have a Jamboree at which over 50 thousand 
boys attend. At its close there is a very im- 
pressive ceremony. As they stand in mass on 
a dark hillside, each boy lights a tiny can- 
dle—50 thousand candle power lights them 
and the earth about them. No dark place 
can bo seen. 

We see many dark places in our social 
structure today. But all that we need are 
candles—you and I and millions of others 
must be like candles bringing light to dark 
places, here and there and everywhere—you 
in your place and I in mine. Never forget: 
„It is better to light one candle than to 
curse the darkness.” 


National Association of the Partners of 
the Alliance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
all of us, Iam sure, know of the fine work 


being carried on by the Partners of the 
Alliance for Progress. Although the 
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partners program is only 2 years old, its 

work has been invaluable in bringing 

about a better understanding with our 

Latin American neighbors. 

My home State of New Jersey is among 
the 30 States which have become part- 
ners with 30 areas in 15 Latin American 
countries, and since the program began 
New Jersey has carried out a variety of 
projects. 

Less than a month ago, the Second 
Inter-American Conference of the Part- 
ners of the Alliance was held in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. New Jersey was repre- 
sented at this conference by Mr. Charles 
C. Phillips, of Neptune, president of the 
New Jersey Partners Committee, and 
Mrs, Phillips; Albert H. Acken, of New- 
ark, vice president of the New Jersey 
Partners, and executive vice president of 
the New Jersey State Chamber of Com- 
merce; and Daniel L. Hussey, of Short 
Hills, administrator of the New Jersey 
Partners program. 

On September 17 Mr. Phillips and Mr. 
Arthur M. Cox, Jr., of Newark, director 
of public relations of the New Jersey 
State Chamber of Commerce, represented 
New Jersey in Miami Beach, Fla., at a 
meeting to form the National Association 
of the Partners of the Alliance. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I would like 
to submit for the Recor the speech de- 
livered on September 22 at the closing 
session of the conference in Rio de Jan- 
eiro. The speech is as follows: 

SPEECH DELIVERED BY MR, Ernesto AYALA 
ECHAVARRI, PRESIDENT OF THE “COMISION 
MEXICANA PRO ALIANÇA PARA EL PROGRESO" 
AT THE CLOSING SESSION, THURSDAY SEPTEM- 
BER 22, OF THE RIO DE JANEIRO. CONFERENCE, 

~ HELD BY THE PARTNERS OF THE ALLIANCE FOR 

PROGRESS , 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are meeting five 
yeats after the issue of the document known 
internationally as the “Punta del Este 
Charter.“ which brought into existence the 
Alliance for Progress, that generous concept 
evolved by the keen intelligence of President 
Kennedy. Now that we are well on the road, 
we can turn back and evaluate the results 
achieved and then, on a factual basis, en- 
visage the future of the Alliance for Progress. 

We are meeting now that our responsibility 
is greater, now that we have to respond to 
the demands of those who have trusted us 
to actualize the benefits that should be forth- 
coming from so ambitious a program, with 
such generous aims, as the Alliance for 
Progress, 

A better standard of living for everyone, 
yes, that is our goal, so as to banish from our 
minds the anxiety born of hunger, and still 
the qualms of conscience, and we must have 
the courage to face our possible faults and 
errors, paying heed to omissions and criti- 
cism, so as to straighten our course and urge 
forward the programs that will allay the 
misgivings and fulfill the aspirations of the 
peoples of the Americas. 

We cannot afford to fall! Along the road 
we have covered, we have found the light to 
illuminate sources that seemed for ever 
wreathed in darkness, either making it pos- 
sible to attract the spiritual energy of peoples 
and convert it to guided, active opinion, or 
else to water the field so that the exhausting 
tillage may bear fruit and thus prepare the 
unfailing renewal, the rich harvest, which 
will alone be valid by the participation of the 
people in the programs of development, 50 
that`they shall be not spectators but actors 
in the sublime enterprise of redemption. 

The grave responsibility, the magnificent 
responsibility of bullding the future of the 
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Americas devolves on all the sectors of so- 
ciety, and it Is the duty of each one of them 
to bear their share of the programs, setting 
forth their convictions with all sincerity. 

The problem of starting action and plot- 
ting its course is not just our problem; it 
is incumbent on the governments and the 
free men of this hemisphere urgently to de- 
Tend what is most dear to us: the integrity 
of the person as an element and a syn- 
thesis, simultaneously, of everything that 
goes to form each one of our countries. 

Abstention, at this crucial hour for the 
destinies of the Americas, is purely and sim- 
ply a crime; their must be no lack In our 
society of the positive means of guidance and 
defense that drive us to action in pursuit 
of definite, unequivocal ideals such as those 
enshrined in the postulates of the Alliance 
for Progress. 

This is a meeting of men and women from 
every quadrant of the continent, each rep- 
resenting a community, uncompromisingly, 
without fictitious or uncertain terms of ref- 
erence, exempt of personal ambition, and 
drawn together by the sole and unanimous 
urge to promote the welfare of the Americas. 

Called upon by the Partners of the Alli- 
ance for Progress, of which that estimable 
United States citizen, James H. Boren, is 
Director, we are here to express our opinion 
to those who are in the same position as we 
are, comparing and loyally weighing ideas 
from all hands, and pursuing an effective ac- 
tion, positively, modestly, but firmly. 

The “Comisión Mexicana Pro-Allanza para 
el Progreso” is very willing to make avail- 
able to the partner countries the experience 
gleaned in work groups where various com- 
munities have shared actively in planning 
their regional problems and working out a 
possible solution for them. 

These work groups have highlighted the 
surprising fact that the solutions to those 
problems have often been found in ourselves 
and in our resources. 

The future action of the “Comisién Mexi- 
cana Pro-Alianza para el Progeso” will no 
doubt be even more fruitful when backed 
by a knowledge of the experience of other 
countries in developing Alliance programs, 
but we can affirm categorically, fearlessly and 
as a statement that is generically sound, that 
it is time for the peoples of the Americas 
to shoulder their responsibility, and for gov- 
ernments to realize that to carry out a pro- 
gram it is necessary to rely on the will of 
individuals and submit to the judgment of 
public opinion in order to bring about the 
over-all change in environment, principles 
and framework which is the aspiration of all 
the inhabitants of this hemisphere. 

Gathering in this city with its wealth of 
beauty and tradition, whose very name 
evokes the renown of Brazilian hospitality, 
we feel that the atmosphere is pregnant with 
a community of ideals and a thought in com- 
mon: one single America, free and united, 
giving substance to the dreams of José Boni- 
facio de Andrada e Silva, Hidalgo, Bolivar, 
San Martin, O'Higgins and Abraham Lincoln; 
but to bring about these changes, these 
structural transformations, it will not suffice 
to suggest programs and ideas, rather is it 
Necessary to take immediate action for the 
people to play their part, with each of their 
governments, in the effectuation of those 
changes. 

On every hand lie a muititude of tasks 
that plead for urgent attention, and it would 
be heartless to shun those duties that de- 
mand intense, aggreasive action from the 
responsible leading classes of every commu- 
nity. For the Program to yield positive re- 
sults, there must be a strong union among 
all who really aspire to the welfare of the 
Americas. 

We do not stand alone, nor must we. His- 
tory and culture, geography and economics, 
are ties that bind, condition and oblige us 
to guarantee the Independent life of our 
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own country and its prosperity and thereby 
to make it possible to nourish a vigorous 
internal organization and promote effective, 
valid collaboration in the enterprise of 
securing justice and peace for the interna- 
tional community. 

In this whirlpool! of confilcting currents of 
anxiety that bufet the world, faith in the 
noblest spiritual values alone offers the hope 
that men and peoples can come to terms and 
contemplate with a Kindly, fraternal gaze 
their common origin and their like destiny. 

It is for this faith and this hope that the 
free men of the Americas are toiling. 

The economic development of developing 
nations is one of the hardest and most com- 
plex problems to solve for the world in this 
second half of the twentieth century, On 
its solution, however, depends to a large 
extent the stability and peace of the com- 
munity of nations. The poor and the dis- 
inherited have always been steeped in 8 
but now they feel it more bitterly, and it 
weighs all the more heavily on their shoul- 
ders, the more sharply they realize it. 

Modern media of communication such as 
radio and television help to enable them 
to compare their impoverished condition 
with that of the better favored sectors, and 
this comparison goes to swell the just re- 
volt that, unrestrained, may burst out cata- 
strophically if we make no attempt to meet 
thelr claims on us. 

We should not venture to criticize the 
policies that certain American peoples have 
chosen, had they born fruit in freedom from 
injustice and misery; but the results 
achieved and our own shortcomings lead 
us to the conclusion that, in reality, the 
economic analysis of our times is ill pre- 
pared. This assertion may seem paradoxical 
in the light of the abundant literature that 
has been published on under-development. 
The remedies buggested are as numerous as 
the sentiments inspiring them are generous; 
unfortunately, good sentiments have never 
made good literature, nor constructed a 
science of economics to feed, in accordance 
with the dignity of the human persons, the 
millions who live today on subhuman levels. 

To speed up development, to make good 
the spiritual and material lag that increases 
from day to day, all of the continental com- 
munity must arise and, by voluntary action, 
join in a total effort to meet these needs, 
Cooperation of all the members of the com- 
munity is indispensable to the success of any 
action that is undertaken to effect economic 
improvement. 

The world has not yet produced brains 
that are capable of replacing the individual 
in the spontaneous effort of cooperation, 
which is the product and the consequence 
of free human initiative, or s ing the 
creative drive generated by the incentive of 
fair earnings. 

Participation of the people and achieve- 
ment of the cogent ideals that we propose 
as immediate action for survival as com- 
Pared to the prospect of a world in ruins as 
the result of a catastrophe that seem to 
draw nigh, call for complete renewal of the 
antiquated framework that cramps the de- 
velopment of Latin America. We are faced 
with a dearth of leaders with the ability to 
Change; these structures, take decisions, pro- 
mote wholesome reforms and pursue a firm, 


definite course of action, so that the meas-. 


ures that must be adopted to raise the stand- 
ard of living of all the inhabitants of the 
Americas and accelerate progress in our ill- 
developed countries do not remain mere 
Words written on paper. 

Fortunately there is a welcome sign that 
we wish to stress, and that is the sign of 
international solidarity, which increasing 
numbers of men all over the world are com- 
ing to realize. This solidarity is. eloquently 
expressed in your very presence, and encour- 
ages us to view the future with real opti- 
Mism. But it must be an active optimism, an 
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optimism that leads to effective action, im- 
mediate and efficient, and not a contempla- 
tive optimism, which would be a suicidal at- 
titude to adopt. Only in this way shall we 
bring home solidarity to the world at large, 
really dignifying modern life and filling the 
needs of all men, so that the protests of the 
starving are changed to enthusiastic accla- 
mation, enabling us all to work for the peace 
of the continent. 

Above all we are Mexicans; but no con- 
tinental community is foreign to us, Each 
and every one of us must think of his coun- 
try as inexhaustible, irreducible and un- 
impalrable; we must each think of our coun- 
try as not just a collection of Individuals, 
but as the epitome of union and solidarity; 
it must be a country that shapes and em- 
phasizes Its personality in bonds of friend- 
ship uniting it to the peoples of the Amer- 
icas and to all the peoples in the world. 

Mexico does not lack self-confidence; she 
respects all peoples and commands a like 
respect for herself. In the cordiality of in- 
ternational relations, she seeks the solidarity 
of man with man and peoples with peoples, 
which is the only way of ensuring justice 
with no injustice and peace with no indig- 
nity. 

President Johnson, speaking at Washing- 
ton on August 17 last in commemoration of 
the fifth anniversary of the Alliance for 
Progress stressed the general awareness that 
social progress and economic transforma- 
tion, In an environment of freedom, were 
the only acceptable ways of achieving na- 
tional vitality and individual dignity, But 
to reach these ends, the people must be 
free, and to be free the people must be edu- 
cated, and to learn they must be fed. ... 

Food, yes! Food, for two specters darken 
the skies of this world; two of the horsemen 
of the Apocalypse, never so furiously, are 
racing near: war and famine. If we let 
them trample over us, they will lay waste 
the planet; there will be no victors, merely 
the remnants of mankind, torn and bleed- 
ing, crippled and cowed. 

Gentlemen of the Second Inter-American 
Conference of the Partners of the Alliance 
for Progress Program: 

May the work of this Assembly be success- 
ful not only in recruiting volunteers and 
arousing in the mind of many an honest 
man, deeply worried about the future of the 
Americas, an urge to promote the fair and 
fruitful orientation of our communities, but 
also in affording a motive of raising the level 
of public, social and economic life in each 
of our countries; an example of sincerity, of 
deep and sober enquiry, of a total lack of 
self-interest, in alleviating the apprehen- 
sion of tragedy and the stifling pessimism 
encompassing the modern world. In the 
midst of the omens of disaster overwhelm- 
ing mankind, may you bring us the comfort- 
ing proof that it is possible for men to reach 
understanding, with generosity and realism, 
under the aegis of the purest of spiritual 
values, Furthermore, let us carry away with 
us the firm conviction that it is imperative 
to revise our programs. There can be no 
efficiency of planning, where governments 
fail to consider the people they are plan- 
ning for or obtain their adhesion to the 
plans they elaborate, for no one, even less 
in the world of today, can work alone and 
Succeed, 

The miracles of Science, the harnessing of 
Nature, the marvels of Architecture, the 
great Social Transformations, have never 
been the work of single brains or solitary in- 
dividuals, but the outcome of a many- 
faceted complex of thoughts and will-power; 

Nor can the work of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress be carried out by a handful of altruists, 
for nothing of substance will be achieved if 
governments and peoples, in unison, in inti- 
mate, disinterested agreement, do not join 
in a gigantic common effort to drag their 
countries up out of under-developmient. 
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We too, Partners of the Alliance, must 
pursue the same course. The success we hope 
for will be overwhelmingly enhanced when 
throughout the Americas we form a single 
brotherhood, unwavering in our endeavors 
to make all the countries of the continent 
more prosperous, freer and happier, 

In closing, it is marvelous, almost. beyond 
belief, to see that man is dominating the 
forces of Nature, penetrating the structure 
of matter and conquering space, and it is 
dumbfounding to realize that all this talent, 
all this energy, all this ability, is not enough 
to bring any slight improvement to the life 
of peoples, allay the hunger of so many mil- 
lions of the needy, alleviate living conditions 
and smooth the friction out of global coexist- 
ence. 

Aware as we are of the condition of man- 
kind, we know that this is dificult; many 
will say it is impossible; but my choice be- 
tween the pessimism of many and the op- 
timism of few is made: I side with the op- 
timism of the few, for I belieye in the Amer- 
icas, Gentlemen, I believe in this generation 
and I believe invincibly in the strength and 
the vitality of the men of this hemisphere, 


Marie McGuire: Outstanding Public 
Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
entitled “Marie McGuire: Outstanding 
Public Servant,” by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Alaska [Mr. BART- 
LETT}. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Marie McGuime: OUTSTANDING PUBLIC 
SERVANT 


(Statement by Senator BARTLETT) 


A significant event took place last month, 
an event which went almost unnoticed, when 
the first honor awards for design excellence 
were made by the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. The significance lies in 
the fact three out of the seven awards went 
to low-income housing projects. 

Probably no federal program has had a rec- 
ord as longstanding as the low-income hous- 
ing program for por management and prob- 
ably no program has been so long disliked, 
both by its supporters and by its detractors, 
It is a necessary program and an important 
prorgam, but it has taken nearly 30 years 
to achieve recognition such as that given on 
September 12. 

Why has the public housing program only 
now won such recognition? The answer is 
the name of one of our most outstanding 
public servants, a lady in every good sense of 
the word, Mrs, Marie C. McGuire. 

Marie McGuire brought to her task in 1961 
as Administrator of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, now as Acting Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Housing Assistance Admin- 
istration of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, grace, intelligence, wis- 
dom and compassion for those Americans who 
are forced to seek public assistance in order 
to secure even the barest minimum in decent 
housing. She brought with her the idea, too 
long foreign to our public housing programs, 
that “decent, safe and sanitary housing” en- 
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compasses more than four sturdy walls and 
running water. She believes, and rightly so, 
that good design and pleasant surroundings 
are a necessary part of any housing develop- 
ment, regardless of the economic status of 
its occupants, 

In presenting the award, David A. Wallace, 
chairman of the jury which selected the 
winners, stated: 

“The most remarkable change in the de- 
sign level occurred in the field of Public 
Housing. It is obvious that many local hous- 
ing authorities have made a great leap for- 
ward from the early mechanistic standards of 
the Public Housing Administration to the 
realization that they are building significant 
parts of everybody's city. Many projects 
have begun to speak to a truly human design. 
Will the real Marie McGuire please stand 
up,” 

About 300 years ago Richard Lovelace wrote 
that “stone walls do not a prison make.” 
But stone or wood or brick walls have made 
prisons and ghettoes out of public housing 
developments because they are ugly, modern 
slums. They are obviously public housing 
developments, a necessary and ugy blot on 
the landscapes of our cities, and the people 
who reside in these developments are too 
often assumed to share the character of the 
housing they occupy. 

Marie McGuire is changing this and, obvi- 
ously, changing it rapidly. It is important 
to note the language in which the awards 
were phrased: 

“Riis Houses Replanned Open Space, New 
York, New York: The Jury believed this open 
space development showed a keen under- 
standing of human activities, and satisfied 
many human needs. It was noted that the 
plan permitted one to find places where one 
is almost alone. The details and the land- 
scape development are excellent and of 
tremendous variety, but give no sense of 
clutter. Changes of level are skillfully han- 
dled and add a great deal to the interest and 
special quality of the design. The Jury felt 
that this project showed very clearly that 
when large public housing projects do have 
intensive landscape development, the use 
and dignity of the out-of-doors spaces is 
maximized and lends quality to develop- 
ments. 

“East Barnard Street Homes, West Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania: The Jury commended the 
site plan and the sensitive mix of new hous- 
ing with older existing buildings. The Jury 
complimented the good detailing; the excel- 
lent use of materials; and particularly, the 
most interesting ‘roofscape’. The variations 
produced In elevation and facades result from 
logical, rather than arbitrary differences in 
the plan and program.” 

“Crawford Manor, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut: An elegant looking structure which the 
Jury considered the most ‘unpublic’ looking 
public housing it had reviewed. The Jury 
commended the inventive new use of old 
materials and considered the project a strik- 
ing building of landmark quality on the city 
scope. The basic building plan provides great 
privacy to each unit,” 

Marie McGuire is an exceptionally able ad- 
ministrator of our public housing program. 
She understands the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the program and is turning its 
disadvantages into benefits for everyone, but 
most particularly for the occupants of pub- 
lic housing. She understands the needs and 
aspirations of those required to live in pub- 
lic housing. She lends dignity to the pro- 
gram and requires the program to offer a like 
dignity to the people it is designed to help. 

All of us owe Mrs, McGuire a vote of 
thanks, but I owe her several such votes. 
She has helped me a great deal in trying 
to develop a housing program for Alaska's 
native people who cannot be helped by any 
existing legislation. She became concerned 
with the problems of our native people first 
because she knows that one of the basic re- 
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quirements for raising the quality of the lives 
people lead is a decent and comfortable 
home. When she saw the conditions in 
which our native people are required to live, 
she resolved again to do all she can to help. 
This she has and is doing, 

I consider myself very fortunate that our 
association, brought about by a common 
concern for Alaska natives, has led to friend- 
ship. 

I have high admiration for her talents. 
She ranks in the top level of the outstand- 
ing executives of our government. She has 
received significant honors, among which 
were a Citation of Honor from the American 
Institute of Architects in 1964 and the Ollie 
A. Randall Award from the National Council 
on Aging in 1965. She participated this year 
in the Delos IV Symposium on Eklistics at 
Athens, Greece. 

It is my earnest hope that we shall con- 
tinue to receive the benefits of Marie Mc- 
Guire’s talented leadership as we move more 
rapidly toward a richer life for all Americans. 


The Honorable Judge Lynch Presiding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, while the 
South-West Africa question has gained 
headlines, the facts relating to it have 
been, at best, obscured. The barrage of 
searing accusations hurled at South Af- 
rica remain entirely unsubstantiated, the 
defendant, South-West Africa, has not 
been heard by the “impartial” accusers— 
and the United Nations vote on this issue 
is imminent. 


Columnist James J. Kilpatrick's ap- 
praisal of this question is both penetrat- 
ing and timely, and I insert it to be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

THE HONORABLE JUDGE LYNCH PRESIDING 

(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

Untren Nations, N.Y.—On Wednesday of 
last week U.S, Ambassador Goldberg formally 
joined the Afro-Asian lynch mob in its as- 
sault upon South Africa. He alined the 
United States with the 54 member nations of 
the UN who are demanding that South Af- 
rica’s mandated territory of South West Af- 
rica be placed under UN control. 


The more one Ustens to the fantasies that 
abound in this carpeted cave of the winds, 
and the more one delves into the typical case 
history of South West Africa, the more one 
despairs of discovering any useful purpose in 
the UN as a whole. In times past, it has 
been said of the United Nations that at least 
it offers a forum in which the nations of the 
world may speak to one another, But the 
necessary premise of this argument is that 
when nations speak formally to one another, 
they will speak in reasoned speech, based 
in realities, directed to the intellect and not 
to the viscera. 

In the debates over South West Africa, as 
in the debates over Rhodesia, this premise 
disappears. Reason vanishes through the 
great windows and files off with the gull out- 
side. Reality dissolyes in the vapor of illu- 
sion. Rhodesia turns into an “aggressor na- 
tion.” The natives of South West Africa be- 
come "victimis of terror.” The UN is full of 
putative new “nations,” whose delegations 
strut and pout along the corridors. In the 
Vachel Lindsay poem, Mumbo-Jumbo was 
god of the Congo. Here on the East River, 
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Mumbo-Jumbo has found a new throne for 
his hoo-doo rites. 

A gross of international lawyers, working 
at the task all night, could not translate the 
legalisms of the South West Africa case into 
anything intelligible for popular consump- 
tion. On this score, it will suffice to say that 
simply as a matter of law, South Africa's 
position has been sustained by the highest 
tribunal in which the question could be 
argued. 

But it is as true of the court of public 
opinion, as it is true of courts generally, that 
cases should be weighed not upon the law 
alone but upon the evidence also. The 
charges that were brought in the World 
Court by Ethiopia and Liberia, plaintiffs, 
against South Africa, defendant, were pro- 
foundly serious charges. What evidence did 
the plaintiffs produce to support them? The 
answer, incredibly, is not one iota, 

In the emotional haze that swirls around 
the United Nations, this blunt truth has been 
obscured, 

These were among the grave allegations of 
the complainants—that South Africa was 
practicing genocide upon the indigenous 
population; that the natives were being 
herded into concentration camps; that they 
were subjected to naked terror; that they 
were treated like animals. It was formally 
charged that South Africa had violated its 
trust by refusing to provide education, by 
denying any vestige of self-government to 
the people, by keeping them in perpetual 
servitude. Still another charge was that 
South Africa had established military bases, 
including nuclear and missile centers, in 
South West Africa, and that these consti- 
tuted a threat to the peace of the continent. 

What happened when the case came on 
for hearing? The plaintiffs were not able to 
offer one single witness in support of the 
charges they themselves had filed. Counsel 
for South Africa made a sporting proposition 
to the court: Would the judges themselves 
come to South West Africa for an on-the- 
scene inspection? If the conditions of in- 
human oppression were true, as charged, 
surely experienced judges could be able to 
see them on their own. 

The complaining nations reacted with 
sheer consternation. They opposed South 
Africa's invitation as “unnecessary, expen- 
sive, dilatory, cumbersome, and unwar- 
ranted.” When South Africa pressed for 4 
trial on the merits, the plaintiffs formally 
abandoned their charges altogether. In open 
court, they accepted as truth all the aver- 
ments of fact in South Africa's defensive 
pleadings. Ultimately even one of the dis- 
senting judges was to agree that the allega- 
tions having to do with military bases were 
“completely without foundation.” 

On the afternoon of Sept. 26, South Africa's 
David P. de Villiers reviewed this case his- 
tory in a brilliant address He spoke firmly, 
factually, civilly, in the finest traditions of 
parliamentary debate. He protested respect- 
fully against the incessant repetition, as if 
they were gospel truth, of charges the plain- 
tiffs themselves had abandoned. 

He spoke to an almost empty chamber. 
The Afro-Asian delegations rudely stalked 
out. As soon as de Villiers had concluded, 
they returned, Whereupon a gentieman 
from India, Mr. Swaran Singh, castigated 
South Africa for flouting “the most funda- 
mental principles of civilized behavior.” A 
gentleman from Tanzania, Mr. Mgonja, cx- 
pressing his “utter contempt for the strange 
and sick mentality of the South Africa 
racists,” said that the awful record of the 
South African regime in South West Africa 
“speaks for itself.“ And at 6:20 p.m.. after 
the gentleman from Ethiopia, Mr. Wodajo, 
had charged South Africa with insulting the 
intelligence of the body, the General As- 
sembly adjourned. 

The vote to strip South Africa of her man- 
dated territory doubtless will be taken soon. 
Mr. Goldberg, for the United States, will vote 
“aye,” 
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The Federal Home Loan Bank Board in 
Retrospect—Address by John Delaittre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor the text of 
an address entitled “The Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board in Retrospect,” de- 
livered by John Delaittre, executive vice 
President-elect of the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America, before the joint 
convention of the Savings and Loan 
League of Minnesota and the Wisconsin 
Savings and Loan League, at the Hotel 
ra Minneapolis, on September 23, 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FenrmaAL Home Loan Bank BOARD IN 
RETROSPECT 
(By John Delaittre) 

This summer my wanderings on the foot- 
Paths of the Bavarian Alps and my meander- 
ings on the waterways of Northern Minnesota 
have provided opportunities for contemplat- 
ing the past four years. My term as a 
Member of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board had expired at the end of June, and 
We headed for new places and new faces. 
Nevertheless, crowding memories of Wash- 
ington kept calling for retrospective judg- 
Ments of the Board's problems and activities, 

of these thoughts I would like to share 
With my friends in savings and home lend- 
ing institutions. 

At the outset allow me to speak of “gov- 
ernment service,” for that is a fair descrip- 
tion even of an independent, self-supporting 
agency like the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. Just as there is great merit in de- 
veloping career men in the federal govern- 
ment, there is equal merit in recruiting men 
trom business to do their stint of working 
for Uncle.“ An expert in this regard is 
Thomas S. Gates, now chairman of the board 
at Morgan Guaranty Trust Company, former- 
ly Secretary of the Navy and Secretary of 
Defense. In à recent address Mr, Gates 


&sserted that There is great value in the- 


Movement of qualified, interested people 
from the various walks of life into gov- 
ernment posta for a period of service.“ 
ae went on to complain, however, that 

Some businessmen are active in politics, 

Some run for office, but not enough leave 
ess for & time to work for government.” 
Tagree with Mr. Gates. 

Much is expected of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board. Born out of the adversity of 
-1932 as a credit system for home lending 
institutions, the Board became a year later 
the chartering and regulatory agency for a 
new set of savings and loan associations; 
Still another year later it was charged with 
the direction of an insurance corporation to 
Protect the safety of savings in such asso- 
ciations. Combining these three duties in 
One Board produced a successful example of 
S0vernment agency activity which might well 
be emulated in supervising and regulating 
the commercial banking system. 

To deal with these three duties, Congress 
Clothed the Board with extensive authority, 
and the courts have consistently recognized 
the controls which Congress delegated to the 
Board. For instance, in the recent decision 
of REICH vs. WEBB, the United States Court 
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of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit (August 18, 
1964) said that: 

“The Federal Home Loan Bank Board is 
an administrative body created by Act of 
Congress. Its powers are broadly declared 
in several sections of the Act. 

The Court went on to say that in “Con- 
struing the statute as a whole and in the 
light of its purpose ... it is manifest that 
Congress envisioned a strong Bank Board 
with broad regulatory power. 

In the thirty-four years of its existence, 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board has had 
29 different Board Members, For a while 
there were five members; during World War 
II there was only one administrator; but 
most of the time there have been three 
members. Occasionally it is said there 
should again be a five man Board, but my 
experience leads me to believe that a three 
man Board is better. There is bound to be 


-Jess division of opinion (other larger gov- 


ernment agencies are examples), and there 
is bound to be more team work and less de- 
lay on a three man board. I would favor 
no change. 

During the past five years the Board has 
developed its strengths and refined its tech- 
niques. The chairmanships of Joseph P. 
McMurray and of John E. Horne have greatly 
increased the stature of the Board through 
the infusion of men having career federal 
government experience, as well as having un- 
usual courage and dedication in the leader- 
ship of the agency. It was a fascinating and 
stimulating tour of duty for me to work 
with both of those chairmen, as well as with 
my fellow Board member stablemates,“ Jo- 
seph J. Williams and Michael Greenebaum. 

From my personal knowledge of the new 
appointee, Robert L. Rand, I believe that he 
will bring good experience and judgement 
to the Board. To you I say, give him your 
best support for the tough decisions he will 
haye to make. To him I say, strengthen 
yourself by remembering that Board memi- 
bers rarely win popularity contests. 

For many men, service on the Board re- 
quires personal sacrifices which may be con- 
fining. There are three in particular: 

(1) As may be expected of government 
service, the salaries of Board members are 
moderate at best. Most members could earn 
considerably more in private business or 
professions, 

(2) The confilct of interest rules, includ- 
ing standards of ethical conduct and finan- 
cial disclosure requirements, have been 
tightened, both generally and specifically, 
under the administrations of President Ken- 
nedy and President Johnson. These limita- 
tions are most confining to a Board mem- 
ber. For instance at the outset he must 
disclose his investments and financial in- 
terests, as well as those of his wife and minor 
children, and any changes therein every 
three months. However, I applaud the spirit 
of these rules and executive orders—they are 
bound to improve the quality of public serv- 
ice. 

(3) The “ex parte regulation” is intended 
to be protective to Board members and the 
people involved in hearings before the 
Board. It is a highly appropriate and justi- 
fiable regulation in my opinion. It was one 
of the first new regulations adopted after I 
took office in 1962, and I believe it has 
worked well. If it is confining In any way, 
it only emphasizes the quasi-judicial na- 
ture of the duties of a Board member. 

Turning now to the basic policies of the 
Board, it seems ta me we were trying to com- 
bine the interests of the public, the United 
States Government and the savings and 
joan industry in developing a sound and 
dynamic thrift system for economical home 
financing. In every action we considered 
whether the public would be better served 
or better protected by our decision. In 
many instances, of necessity, We weighed 
the possible effects of a decision upon the 
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public purse of the federal government. (By 
law the Treasury has a continuing duty and 
interest in the financing and in the safety 
of the members of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System, especially the insured mem- 
bers.) And of course we gave due regard to 
the promotion and welfare of the savings 
and loan associations themselves. All too 
often industry leaders could not agree on a 
course of action, but nevertheless we strove 
to provide the industry with every reason- 
able chance to compete and succeed with 
safety and soundness, Those were definitely 
the objectives of the Board and its staff. 

Here and now let me commend the staff 
members of the Board and the presidents 
and staff of the twelve Federal Home Loan 
Banks for their hard work, their devotion to 
duty and their loyalty to the Board. It was 
a privilege to work with those fine men and 
women. During my term of office the Board 
took more than 10,000 actions; each one 
required previous study and recommenda- 
tions. from our staff, and each decision was 
separately recorded by our efficient secre- 
tary, Harry W. Coulsen. 

Supervision probably consumed more of 
our time, energy and patience than anything 
else. Hardly a day went by when we did 
not have to consider the grim detalls of one 
supervisory problem case or another, even 
though the serious problem cases comprised 
less than one half percent of the total num- 
ber of associations. The numbers of in- 
dicted, convicted or incarcerated former of- 
ficers and directors are an unhappy re- 
minder of the efforts the Board made to pro- 
tect the public, the government, and the 
industry. It will undoubtedly take the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion many years to digest the hundreds of 
millions of dollars of questionable assets 
acquired from problem associations, on 
which it is presently estimated the ultimate 
losses will approach $100 million. 

Against this back-drop, the Board pon- 
dered constantly how to prevent such im- 
proper actions and losses from re-occurring. 
The Board has full power to deal with fed- 
eral associations. But the Board is limited 
in its atcion against state chartered institu- 
tions, which are subject first to state author- 
ities and only if insured come under the 
Board's aegis. In most cases state author- 
ities cooperated with the Board, but in a 
few states the lack of cooperation was 
shocking. 

The difficulty experienced by the Board was 
that while Congress intended to create a 
strong Board with broad powers, the only 
remedies it gave the Board were rather dras- 
tic and final. The powers to take over an 
association, or to terminate its insurance of 
accounts, are too strong in many instances. 
Therefor the Board has spent months (if not 
years) discussing and drafting legislation for 
intermediate supervisory remedies, such as 
issuing “cease and desist orders” against 
improper actions, and removing or suspend- 
ing recalcitrant officers or directors. These 
proposals were presented to the savings and 
loan leagues at each stage of development. 
It is now gratifying to know that the Senate 
has this legislation, and it is hoped 
it may receive favorable actlon in the House 
and the signature of the President. 

Another matter of fundamental policy 
which concerned the Board was the reserve 
regulation. When we saw “scheduled items” 
increasing and the ratio of reserves to say- 
ings declining in the first half of this decade, 
due to the very rapid growth of the Industry, 
we became concerned. We then realized 
that the reserve regulations as written was 
becoming archaic. For the good of every- 
one affected by it, we prepared a new reserve 
regulation, discussed it thoroughly with in- 
dustry leaders, and eventually adopted the 
changes. Unquestionably the reserve posi- 
tion. of the savings and loan industry will be 
improved by reason of this modernized reg- 
ulation, 
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There were many other matters with which 
we dealt. On the positive side, the Board 
took many steps to broaden and liberalize the 
power and authority of savings and loan 
associations, Lending powers were expanded 
by legislation and by regulation. Old bar- 
riers and Umitations were battered down. 
In the competition for savings, new instru- 
ments were encouraged, new techniques were 
approved. Branches were increased, and ex- 
tended to additional states. Drive-in facil- 
ities were expanded, and a new departure 
was taken in the creation of mobile facilities, 
All of these steps will be most helpful in the 
years ahead. 

In my retrospective view of the Board, I 
cannot fall to recount with amazement the 
course of interest rates on the money mar- 
kets, including the savings market and the 
mortgage market, in the middle 1960's. We 
saw government bonds go from 4%to 6%. 
We have seen savings rates literally go 
through the roof. The past two “Thanks- 
giving” seasons have seen ceilings raised by 
the Federal Reserve, both without warning 
to or consultation with the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board. Those are the facts as 
history will record them. But while they 
were developing, none of us knew how far 
they would go. We still do not know, al- 
though we hope the money market may have 
reached a plateau. 

Unlike the commercial bank authorities, 
the Bank Board does not have direct author- 
ity to place ceilings on the saving rates of 
savings institutions, and for some years, the 
Board and the Administration have re- 
quested Congress to grant such authority, 
In the sping of 1965, the Board began using 
indirect power over savings rates by denying 
or limiting credit to Federal Home Loan 
Bank members institutions which misused 
its dividend rates, but this method was vir- 
tually abandoned in the prairie rate fires of 
mid- 1966. Fortunately, Congress has now 
enacted and the President has signed a law 
giving savings rate direct controls to the 
Bank Board, as well as more effective con- 
trols to the commercial bank regulators. 
It is to be hoped, at the very least, that fur- 
ther escalation in rates can be prevented. 
This is, in my opinion, a great necessity in 
order to protect the safety and soundness of 
banks and of savings and loan associations, 
Any other course would be suicidal. 

Throughout the past summer one thought 
has haunted me—and it is not necessarily a 
new thought to any of us. But yet it is 
one which we have never sufficiently studied 
in this country. It is an idea which is well 
accepted and constantly used in several 
other countries—Britain, Scandinavia, Aus- 
tralia, for example. As a matter of fact, I 
have seen it work in Sweden. It is, of course, 
the variable interest rate on outstanding 
mortgage loans, which would permit such 
rates to be occasionally adjusted to the mort- 
gage money market. While it is now too late 
to take care of the present tight mortgage 
money situation in that manner, it should be 
studied for the future. Tight money periods 
will come again, and it is our duty now to 
prepare to prevent the ravages it can bring to 
the savings institutions of the future. In 
this way we can prove we have learned by ex- 
perience, as our forebears admonished. It is 
therefore my sincere conviction that a 
prompt and thorough study of the successful 
use of variable rate on outstanding mortgage 
loans in other countries should be made, 
with the objective of determining its pos- 
sible application to mortgage lending in the 
United States in the years to come. In my 
new work with the mortgage banking busi- 
ness, I would be deeply interested in such a 
study. 

Hopefully, upon that forward looking note, 
I conclude my fleeting memories of a fascinat- 
ing four years in the service of the federal 
government, and in the interest of many 
millions of HEY; home-owning Americans. 
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Only in the years to come can judgment be 
passed on what we did, what mistakes we 
made, what successes we achieved. As my 
grandfather concluded his book telling the 
story of his life: 

“Look— 

Daylight is waning ... yet on the tops 
of those grand and majestic peaks of the 
Upper Sierras, light still lingers on... and 
brings the message— 

What shall the Harvest be?” 


Anticancer Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, the 
anticancer efforts of the Food and Drug 
Administration, working in conjunction 
with the National Cancer Institute, have 
been nothing short of incomprehensible. 
Two recent editorials appearing in the 
Richmond News Leader discussing this 
subject are worth reading by all 
thoughtful Americans. I submit them 
herewith: 

{From the Richmond News Leader, Oct, 13, 
1966] 
UsELESS Misery 


The regimen I adopt shall be for the bene- 
fit of my patients according to my ability 
and judgment, and not for their hurt or for 
any wrong. I will give no deadly drug to 
any, though it be asked of me, nor will I 
counsel such.—The Oath of Hippocrates. 


For thirteen years the National Cancer 
Institute, a research project financed by 
Federal funds and under the purview of the 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration, has been 
administering poisonous drugs to some 50,- 
000 patients in the hope of finding a cancer 
cure. Not all the patients have died imme- 
diately from the experimental drugs, but a 
good number have; and others have ex- 
pired after a brief seige of indescribably hor- 
rible symptoms of toxicity—as distinguished 
from the predictable pain of cancer. For 
all this, virtually no medically significant 
treatment has been discovered. 

Now physicians use dangerous drugs every 
day, and they are frequently called upon to 
make split-second decisions which will mean 
life or death. But in this instance, there is 
a profoundly different factor: The drugs are 
being tested solely to discover the level of 
the toxic dose. In other words, the Investi- 
gators want to see how much of the special- 
ized polsons can be administered before the 
patient reaches the knife-edge of life/death. 
The patients, many of them children, doubt- 
less have no knowledge that the experiment 
is for the sake of drug data and not for the 
sake of thelr illness. 

All this emerged last week from the musty 
pages of the Congressional Record when Sen- 
ator EDWanèn V. Lone of Missouri gave the 
chamber an extensive technical report on 
the practices of the National Cancer In- 
stitute. Members of the medical profession, 


which spent last weekend in Chicago loud- 


ly denouncing “quacks,” ought to make 
it a point of professional integrity to rend 
the ten pages or so of fine print in the 
Record [October 5, pp, 24194-205]. They 
present not only questions of medical ethics, 
but also the effects of the political control 
of medicine. 

The NCI’s use of experimental drugs as 
chemotherapy is based upon the fact that 
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cancer is an irregular and uncontrollable 
growth of cells that somehow escapes from 
the body’s control mechanisms, The theory 
of chemotherapy proposes that substances 
which kill cell activity will attack the rap- 
idly expanding cancer cells first, thus reduc- 
ing the tumor. Thus the researcher works 
on both ents of a dilemma: The highest level 
of toxicity is theoretically the most effec- 
tive, but the level must be just short of the 
point where the poisons will kill healthy 
cells too. 

Many objections, have arisen against this 
theory, the least of which is that it hasn't 
worked In 13 years, with $500 million spent 
to test 170,000 toxic chemicals. If the ex- 
periments were valid attempts to relleve pain, 
or to prolong life, something might be said 
in their favor. The most shocking aspect is 
that the initial phase of testing is designed 
to do nothing for the patient's welfare; but 
inevitably it subjects him to great physical 
pain, sometimes causing mental aberrations. 

All drugs used in the NCI program are first 
tested upon animals under FDA supervision. 
Once the necessary toxic effects have been 
analyzed—and remember, the theory holds 
that only poisons can kill cancer—NCI be- 
gins tests on cancer patients, in three phases, 
Phase I tests the drug's “limiting toxicity 
and its reversibility’—that is to say, the 
lethal dose, and the possibility of an anti- 
dote. Observations of effectiveness are “a 
secondary consideration,” according to NCI 
criteria, In fact, it is not until Phase II 
testing that any attempt is made to study 
which cancer types the drug may be effec- 
tive upon. Phase III testing then studies 
effectiveness intensively. The duration of 
anti-tumor effects by these FDA-approved 
drugs has been not more than two or three 
months; any regression lasting more than a 
week is considered significant. Regression 
is simply a temporary decrease in size, not 
elimination or a halt in growth. 

Those whose dinner has set solidly may 
venture to read the excerpts from official NCI 
experiment reports quoted in the column, 
right. One might note that a patient is sel- 
dom in any position to comprehend the risk 
of such “therapy,” even if he is aware of its 
experimental nature. Certainly the children 
are not, even if parental consent is obtained. 
Although most patients were already suf- 
fering, it is unlikely that they would wish 
additional torments. Most of the guinea pigs 
have been terminal patients; but the fecl- 
ing grows that the experimenters would add 
the qualification, “anyway.” 

These cold, clinical reports, mind you, are 
not from Auschwitz or Soviet Siberia; they 
are from Federally financed research pro- 
grams supervised by U.S, government offi- 
cials, Nor was this useless misery induced 
by heartless fakers out to make money out of 
suffering. These experiments were performed 
by men who might be thought of as the 
cream of the U.S. medical profession. This 
is truly a case of science gone mad, with the 
zeal for truth perverted into fanaticism. 
And such experimentation is possible, one 
might add, only through the monolithic 
money and influence provided by socialized 
medicine, and socialized research. The other 
side of the coin, a case in which the same 
fanatics, using the power of government, 
have blocked responsible research on cancer 
by an eminent private physician in Dayton, 
Ohio, will be reviewed tomorrow. 

[From the Richmond News Leader, Oct. 14, 
1966] 


THE Case or Dr. SHIVELY 


Yesterday, we reviewed the complicity of 
the U.S. Food and Drug Administration and 
the Federally financed National Cancer In- 
stitute in undertaking agonizing drug experi- 
ments upon unknowing cancer victims. 
Such mass experimentation is made possible 
only by the dehumanized power of imper- 
sonal government to finance and direct re- 
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Search without regard to moral implications. 
But that power has a negative side, too; it 
not only chooses the kinds of research to be 
funded, but also intervenes to prohibit pri- 
vate research whose results might reflect ad- 
versely upon the officially recognized pro- 
gram. That brings us to the case of Dr. 
Shively. 

Dr. F. L. Shively, Sr., of Dayton, Ohio, has 
been a general practitioner and surgeon for 
almost 50 years, He is one of the most es- 
teemed men of his city. He is a member of 
the American Medical Association, and of 
his State and local medical societies, He has 
been a member of the board of directors of 
the Red Cross for eighteen years, and of the 
Dayton School Board for eight, two of them 
as president, In short, he is no quack with 
a miracle cancer cure. 

For a decade or sọ, Dr. Shively has been 
treating cancer patients by a theory which 
goes directly counter to that in which the 
NCI has invested $500 million in taxpayers’ 
funds. The government theory, as explained 
yesterday, seeks to stop the growth of un- 
controllable cancer cells by introducing toxic 
Substances which poison cell activity. The 
effects have led thousands of unknowing 
human guinea pigs into untold misery and 
even death, without producing a single 
therapy of wide application to cancer victims. 
Dr. Shively believes the theory to be wrong 
and fatally dangerous, 

Dr. Shively's own theory is a marvel of sim- 
Plicity. Instead of searching for the as yet 
undiscovered chemical which would destroy 
Cancer cell activity selectively, he proposes 
to boost the action of the natural controls 
Which already exist in the cell, Every cell 
has uncounted enzymes which speed up and 
Control the chemical process of life. Dr. 
Shively reasons that an enzyme deficiency or 
incapacity allows new cells to grow which do 
not have the built-in enzymatic controls, 
So he introduces combinations of certain 
Well-known enzymes to help the body con- 
trol cancerous growths, It appears to work. 

For ten years, Dr. Shively has been giving 
enzymes intrayenously to patients at Dayton’s 
Miami Valley Hospital. All of his treatments 
haye been under the supervision of the hos- 
pital's medical staff board of review. He has 
Given 4,305 injections to 193 patients, with- 
Out any serious reaction or accident, Before 
he began, he conducted tests upon animals. 
His theories are supported by the work of 
Other researchers abroad. He reports many 
startling successes, although obviously work 
On the theory is just beginning. 

But Dr. Shively’s troubles with the FDA 
are just beginning, too, since enzyme experi- 
ments have not been conducted by the NCI. 
These troubles were detailed by Senator 
Edward V. Long last week, along with his 
Critique of the NCI. On March 13, 1964, the 
FDA ordered Dr. Shively to file for a special 
exemption to continue his work; the ex- 
emption was granted on April 24, a little 
More than a month later. Then, just as 
Caprictously, the exemption was terminated 
On July 28, 1964 because there were no for- 
mal studies on the safety of enzyme treat- 
Ments of animals—despite the fact that 
Properly supervised treatments had been 
Safely underway with patients for a decade. 
Unlike the chemicals approved with such 
disastrous results for NCI, Dr, Shively’s en- 
zymes, prepared by reputable laboratories, 
are identical to the enzymes already in the 
body. From February 1965 to December, the 
FDA quibbled about animal safety data. 
In January and March of this year, Dr. 
Shively presented proposals for animal safety 
experiments which would cost him $25,000, 
all of it privately raised. The FDA made no 
Teply until August of this year, when out- 
side inguiries began to ask why these pro- 
Posals by a man of high reputation were not 
even answered. The FDA is still raising 
minor objections. 
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The double-standard of the FDA permits 
the Federal project to make painful experi- 
ments of doubtful efficacy, while enmeshing 
the more promising private research in bu- 
reaucracy. Once sclence—or religion, or big 
business, or labor—gets unchecked control 
of government power, it fears the competi- 
tion of outside ideas. Science does not 
guarantee objectivity in the scientists, nor 
does a humanitarian goal prevent public 
atrocities, 


The Power of the Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, 
there appeared in the Sunday, October 
2, 1966, edition of the Augusta Chronicle 
an editorial entitled “Too Much Power.” 
The public today is more aware than 
ever of the power being exercised by the 
Supreme Court through many decisions 
being made by that branch of our Fed- 
eral Government. This thoughtful edi- 
torial makes excellent points which are 
worthy of the consideration of all of us, 
I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Too Much Power 

When the United States Supreme Court 
convenes tomorrow, it will have at the top 
of its agenda—as noticed by a Chronicle 
columnist this past week—a trio of obscenity 
cases which possibly will be more sordid than 
earth-shaking. 

Despite the obvious significance of the 
matter of handling the problem of pornog- 
raphy, there will be heard in this term of 
court other cases, the decisions on which 
likely will be more influential in shaping the 
course of American political and social life. 

Delaware has filed suit to overturn the 
electoral college system on the ground that 
it discriminates against the smaller states. 

A decision will be handed down on whether 
James R. Hoffa's conviction for jury-tamper- 
ing is to be upheld or reversed. 

An appeal will be heard, challenging Vir- 
gina’s law against interracial marriage. 

The court's free-wheeling latitude in spell- 
ing out the intent of the lawmakers has 
undergone an intensification in recent years 
which makes its sessions, starting the first 
Monday in October of each year, a matter 
of almost as much public interests as those 
of the Congress. This is the case because in 
the past 13 years since Earl Warren became 
chief justice, the court seems to have grad- 
ually substituted what the legal mind terms 
“judicial activism” for the traditional con- 
cept of “judicial restraint.” 

To base court decisions on what the ma- 
jority of the court conceives to be natural 
rights, rather than on what the framers of 
the Constitution spelled out, places the Su- 
preme Court on possibly a higher level of 
authority than the Congress, This power is 
the culmination of a process which started 
in 1803, when under the leadership of Chief 
Justice John Marshall the court established 
its authority to pass on the constitutionality 
of federal and state legislation. 

The difference, of course, between John 
Marshall and Earl Warren is the difference 
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between a respect for the intent of the Con- 
stitution when it was written, and an opin- 
fon by the present justices as to what the 
Constitution ought to mean In the light of 
present conditions. 

This loose interpretation, or Judicial ac- 
tivism, or judicial legislating—call it what 
you will—has resulted in extremely contro- 
versial decisions. The Warren court's first 
landmark decision and possibly its most sig- 
nificant one was the school desgregation. 
opinion May 17, 1954. Other decisions affect- 
ing race have been made in the fields of 
employment, public accommodations, and 
protest demonstrations. 

Controversy also has swirled around reap- 
portionment, school prayer and obscenity de- 
cisions, Ability of law enforcement officers 
has been to a great degree crippled because 
of court protective safeguards for the sus- 
pect. The freedom of Communists to con- 
duct their nefarious activities openly has 
been upheld by the court. 

So important have been the changes in 
American life—not always for the best— 
which the court has effected, that grave 
doubt now arises as to the wisdom of deci- 
sions on constitutionality by a mere ma- 
jority of the justices. A present proposal 
would require a three-fourths vote of the 
Supreme Court to overturn acts of the Con- 


gress. 

As it is, we can see the spectacle of a meas- 
ure, approved by a tremendous majority of 
the people's elected representatives, reversed 
by the margin of only one man in a judge's 
robe, overriding the minority opinion of four 
of the nine members of the court. 

The public interests are too graye a mat- 
ter to hinge on the sociological and philo- 
sophical whims of one individual. 


From Mexico to Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr, HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to present the next three arti- 
cles in the series by Mr. Robert M. 
White, editor of the Mexico, Mo., Ledger. 

In these articles, we find Mr. White in 
Leningrad, and reviewing the history of 
that great city. 

I commend the articles to my col- 
leagues: 

LUGGAGE Lock May BE BROKEN 
(By Robert M. White II) 

It's a worn gag: 

Question: What is the name of the Hilton 
Hotel in Russia? 

Answer: “The Comrade Hilton.” 

In Leningrad we stayed at a kind of Com- 
rade Hilton”"—a new, modern, quasi-Ameri- 
can hotel designed and staffed for tourists. 

We strongly prefered staying in Russian 
hotels designed and staffed for Russians. As 
a matter of fact, our Russian hosts later 
apologized for our hotel in Leningrad. 

While there we met a number of tourists, 
One group was mostly school teachers from 
Texas. 


They were all in a twitter because the 
police had barged into the hotel room of one 
of them and threatened to arrest her on 
charges of throwing water out the window 
of the hotel. 

She, of course, had not thrown water out 
the window. But she had been critical of 
USSR either too loudly, or too often, or both. 


— 
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After the “arrest,” the girls were on their 
good behavior. 

We met a young couple—Americans, her 
father was a newspaperman, as a matter of 
fact. 

They had been in Moscow before coming 
up to Leningrad, One afternoon they got 
off the elevator on the floor below their room 
to visit with another American couple. 

Later, instead of taking the elevator up 
one remaining floor, they walked up. 

Now Russian hotels are designed so that 
when you get off the elevator, a desk is lo- 
cated nearby where a lady keeps the keys to 
each room. She also is helpful in sending 
out laundry, getting suits pressed, and ‘in 
keeping track of who goes in and goes out. 

The young American couple arrived at the 
top of the stairs and walked down the hall 
planning to go to the lady’s desk to get their 
key. However, to get there they had to pass 
their room. 

To their surprise, thelr room door was 
open, A maid was standing just inside wait- 
ing while a man in a dark suit, wearing a 
dark hat was carefully searching one of their 
suitcases. 

The Americans stomped in demanding, 
“What's the meaning of this?“ 

The man in the hat quietly walked out of 
the room and down the hall. 

The sputtering Americans complained to 
the manager, to the room clerk, to the key- 
lady all of whom were gracious, understand- 
ing, and unable to help. 

True enough, nothing was missing. 

Actually, Americans traveling in Russia are 
advised not to lock their bags. If locks aren't 
easily picked, they get broken. 

Getting back to the key-lady, I asked one 
in Leningrad if I could get a suit pressed. 
She didn't speak English. I held up the sult 
and made like I was ironing it. She kept 
asking me a question. Happily, a Japanese 
tourist came along who spoke Russian. 

“She wants to know if you want an fron 
to press the suit with or do you want some- 
body to press it for you,” he explained. 

I said I wanted somebody else to press it. 

I later learned most Russians do their own 
sult pressing. 

And getting back to bags being searched, 
were our bags ever searched? 
Not to our knowledge. 

were, though. 

Was anything ever taken from our baggage, 
or stolen from us? 

Not to our knowledge. 

I had a light weight bathrobe I used while 
on the Red Arrow—the train from Moscow 
to Leningrad. I distinctly remember hang- 
ing it on the wall of our small compartment. 
I don't think I could have overlooked it when 
I packed on the morning we arrived. But 
it wasn't in my suitcase when I unpacked 
that afternoon. 

I'm convinced I left it on the train. 

I told a Russian expert about the robe and 
he sald: 

“How unusual. They're extremely careful 
about such matters. One of the most difi- 
cult things to do in Russia is to throw away 
a plece of clothing. They keep handing it 
back to you. You see, clothing Is very dear 
to them.” 


I assumed they 


WHERE Rep RUSSIA BEGAN 
(By Robert M. White IT) 

What do you remember about Leningrad? 

Its beauty; the awesomeness of the Hermi- 
tage which somehow still seems ravaged by 
the surging mobs who crashed through its 
doors that fateful night in October; the 
Summer Palace; the 900-day Nazi slege—one 
of man’s great adventures. 

Leningrad, founded by Peter the Great 
in 1703, was laid out with style and taste 
and charm still untouched by the revolu- 
tion. It is a graceful blend of beautiful 
Palaces, towering churches, impressive gov- 
ernment buildings. 
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Someone called it “Music fixed in stone.” 

Leningrad makes you feel some of the 
glory of Imperial Russia. 

Yet, it was here on a cold October night 
in 1917 that the Revolution started. 

At about 9:45 p.m., Oct. 25, a sallor known 
to his fellow Revolutionaries as Comrade 
Belyshey saw a red flare fired from near the 
Czar’s winter palace. 

The sallor, there on the deck of the three 
stacker cruiser, Aurora, shouted: “Fore gun, 
stand by, fire.” ji 

And the revolution which shocked the 
world was on. 

The revolutionary mobs of Communist 
workers, Army deserters and the mutinied 
crew of the Aurora stormed through the 
arch—now called the Triumphal Arch of the 
Red Army—into the Palace Square. 

They fought their way across the square, 
past Alexander’s Column and into the palace 
itself. 

There Kerensky’s provisional government 
fell and the stage was set for Lenin to take 
over, 

And there the Czar and his family were 
captured, later to be murdered. 

We visited the old Aurora, a gray ghost 
of a ship from the past. 

We visited the Palace Square entering it 
through the stately Triumphal Arch. We 
walked past Alexander's Column—150 feet 
tall and weighing 600 tons. It was built in 
1834 to commemorate the victory over 
Napoleon. And we entered the Winter 
Palace, now called the Hermitage 

From a window of the Palace, we looked 
out across the square where the mobs had 
screamed for blood, to the Arch through 
which the revolutionaries poured into the 
square waving their banners, shooting at the 
palace windows. We took pictures of the 
now almost empty square. 

The Hermitage today is one of the world’s 
great museums. 

It is huge—1,050 chambers, 1,945 windows, 
117 staircases; It has more than 2,000,000 
exhibits. Its art collection is one of the 
finest in the world and includes. Rembrandt, 
Rubens, Titian, Leonardo da Vinci. 

The mobs stormed the palace; the révolu- 
tionaries used murder, blood baths, torture 
to root out the symbols of the past. The 
world was shocked by the blood on the rough 
hands holding high the red banners of the 
USSR, 

Yet, here carefully preserved is one of the 
greatest art museums in the world; in the 
Kremlin are the beautiful if unused ca- 
thedrals; the delicate beauty of the Bolshoi 
is preserved. 

The contrasts of Russia are difficult to 
understand, 

As beautiful as the Hermitage, if not as 
large, is Peterhof—the Summer Palace. We 
drove there from Leningrad, 27 miles. The 
Nazis got within 20 miles of Leningrad in 
World War II but couldn't get closer. Today 
you can still see some of their earthworks. 

Peterhof is handsome, tasteful, a sym- 
phony of 130 fountains, forest, graceful lanes 
through shaded glens. 

The fountains rise 18 feet in the air, the 
water flowing from a lake 20 kilometers awny 
and high enough to make the fountains flow 
without pumps. 

The Nazis cut down the trees. They hauled 
off the statues to use the bronze for shell 
cases, They burned the palace, itself. 


So the masses, the revolutionaries or what- | 


ever you want to call the rulers of USSR, 
rebuilt this gem of aristocracy, replanted the 
forests, duplicated and re-erected the statues, 
cleared again the lanes... for tourists to 
see and enjoy. 

What tourists? 

Mostly Russian tourists who need more 
housing, More consumer products, more of 
many things that make life better. 

Next, we want to tell you about putting 
out a newspaper in Leningrad on newsprint 
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torn by rifle bullets and shrapnel in a build- 
ing under which is an unexploded bomb, 


Newsprint Hap BULLETS IN Ir 
(By Robert M. White IT) 

The newspaper building was built in a 
square shape around a smal! garden. 

The Nazi bomb plunged into the garden 
burying itself. 

Everyone prayer * * * no, good Commu- 
nists are not supposed to believe in God and 
probably don’t. But whatever Communists 
do instead of prayihg they did there in the 
Pravda building in Leningrad that night, 

The bomb didn’t explode. 

The staff went ahead and got the news- 
paper out. 

The bomb didn’t explode the next day. 
Nor the next, 

Last summer, 23 years later, the bomb was 
disarmed and removed. i 

The Russians are like that. 

The director of Leningrad Pravda told us 
about the bomb. He pointed out his office 
window, down to the garden into which the 
bomb had fallen. 

He also told us about the Nazi slege. 

The siege lasted 900 days. 

During the siege, during /the entire war, 
Leningrad Pravda didn't miss a day of pub- 
lication, The government decided that for 
morale purposes it was vitally important for 
the newspaper to be published. 

Mats from which the pages were cast, were 
flown in by the Red Air Force no matter how 
bad the weather or the enemy attack. Only 
once was a plane flying the mats shot down. 

Meanwhile, most of the men on the staff 
were manning the defenses of Leningrad 
against the Nazi armies. Women put out the 
paper. The plant was repeatedly under 
bombing and artillery fire. But it survived. 

‘There was no heat in the building, roofing 
felt was put over the windows—glass was not 
available, 

The water system didn't work. But the 
government decided that the plant should 
have enough electricity to produce o the 
people could know the truth,” the Director 
said. “The paper was the people’s link with 
the big country (the rest of Russia)“ 

Every kind of paper was used, The goy- 
ernment sent some newsprint in by blockade 
runners across the ice on Lake Ladoga. 

The rolls of newsprint became splashed 
and frozen,” the Director said. “We used 
our metal furnaces and the ovens we could 
work to melt the ice and dry the rolls, Often 
they were pierced by bullets or shrap- 
me © 4 \e" 

But the government wanted the people of 
Leningrad to have a newspaper—the news- 
paper they were used to, one they had relied 
on, and during the horror of the siege, could 
continue to rely on. 

I like to think our government is wise 
enough to appreciate how important a news- 
paper can be to the people used to having 
it. No other medium can do as much in 
killing rumors, in spreading fact, in passing 
along the encouraging words of leaders in a 
form that they can't be twisted or misrep- 
resented or jammed. 

How horribie was the 900-day siege of Len- 
ingrad? 

Dogs, cats, all pets were eaten, There were 
incidents of cannibalism. Yet, along with 
the little food slipped through the blockade, 
there was newsprint. 

The Nazis dropped 107,000 bombs on Len- 
ingrad during those 900 days and nights, 
the Russians report today. The Nazis fired 
150,000 rounds of artillery. The city finally 
had no water, transport or Hghts (except 
those few places vital to defense which in- 
cluded the newspaper). 

Rations were reduced to 125 grams of 
ersatz bread a day. And nothing else. 

More than 632,000 people died of hunger 
and war during the siege. 

But Leningrad did not surrender. 
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And today, the Russians are proud that 
“no trace of war“ can be found in the city. 
(However, we did see a few buildings and 
monuments scarred by shrapnel. But cer- 
tainly nothing like we saw later in Russian 
occupied East Berlin). 

Instead of scars, the Russians tell you, 
there is the cemetery—the Piskarevskoye 
Memorial cemetery. There the thousands of 
dead were buried, mostly in common graves 
which look like lawns. There are no names 
on stones, only the year of death and burial— 
1941, 1942, 1943, 1944 or 1945. 

On a wall, under the nearby flags, is an 
inscription reading: 

No one, nothing is forgotten.” 

The Russians, in Leningrad and-elsewhere, 
will never forget the Nazis. Just as we 
wouldn't if our women and children had 
been under this attack or siege. 


Excessive Federal Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
the Monday, October 3, 1966, issue of 
the Greenville News there appeared an 
editorial entitled Can't Have Guns, 
Butter, and Fat.” Editor Wayne W. 
Freeman has written a thoughtful edi- 
torial which should be read and con- 
sidered by all of us at this time, par- 
ticularly since the Congress is drawing 
to a close. Much of the responsibility 
for increased Federal spending rests with 
the Congress, and this is a matter which 
we must all consider most carefully in 
the next few weeks. I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Can't Have GUNS, BUTTER, AND FAT 

Despite well publicized presidential 
promises to cut federal expenditures in order 
to curb inflation, the government's spending 
Spree get worse. 

The hard fact is that federal funds are 
exerting much more pressure on inflation 
now than they were in the first half of 1966. 
In the last half of this year the federal gov- 
ernment is taking in far less revenue than 
it is pouring out, reversing a non-deficit 
trend which developed in the first half of 
the year. 

Even the “new economists’ are alarmed, 
and admit the federal budget is inflationary. 
Walter Heller, former economic adviser to 
the President, says flatly, “Of course our 
budget is too stimulatory; otherwise we 
wouldn't be trying to figure out new re- 
straints.” 

The result of excessive government spend- 
ing is higher prices. The result of continued 
government borrowing is tighter money and 
higher interest rates on business, industry 
and people. 

Talk of a tax Increase next year as an anti- 
inflationary measure continues to grow. 
This, of course, would take money out of the 
public's pocket and thus tend to reduce prices 
by reducing demand. It also would reduce 
borrowing by the government. 

Fine. But it also could trigger a reces- 
sion by causing the public to freeze up on 
buying. 
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The real problem in the nation's current 
financial situation is not “low” taxes. It is 
high government spending, which preempts 
sọ much of the country’s money as to leave 
an insufficient supply for industry, business 
and people. 

This results in such ridiculous situations 
as the current housing mess, House prices 
are rising as costs go up. There are plenty of 
houses available, There are plenty of peo- 
ple eager to buy houses and fully able to 
foot the bill. Yet buyers and sellers cannot 
get together because there is no mortgage 
money available. S 

This makes no sense. Higher prices indi- 
cate inflation; lagging sales indicate reces- 
sion. Inflation and recession just aren't 
supposed to go together, except of course in 
this crazy, mixed-up “new economy” of the 
Great Society. 

With Viet Nam war costs rising, there is 
but one safe and sound way out of this 
mess—a return to the “old economy” which 
means a return to genuine economy in goy- 
ernment spending for domestic purposes. 

It isn't happening. Congress continues to 
increase appropriations instead of cutting 
them. The President talks of cutting back 
on spending, but federal agencies spend even 
more. 

Chances are the effects of the announced 
presidential spending curbs cannot become 
effective until months in the future. 

It begins to appear the administration, 
with its eye on the elections, is doing too 
little, too late to ward off serious difficulty. 

Already an overwhelming majority of the 
nation’s best economists predict a recession 
by 1970, and about half expect it to start next 
year. 

It may happen unless President Johnson 
takes more drastic action than he has so far 
to cut down on governmental expenditures. 

The politicians say we can have both guns 
to fight in Viet Nam and butter on the home 
front. Perhaps so. But we cannot have 
both, plus the huge layers of fat now in most 
federal spending programs. 


Our Invisible Prisoners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I enclose 
herewith an article by Miss Judith 
Coburn of the Washington bureau, St. 
Louis Globe Democrat, and the Newhouse 
papers throughout the country. It is an 
unusually perceptive and well written 
article again expressing the need for up- 
dating the statutes concerning the ad- 
mission and care of those of unsound 
mind into our Federal hospitals—par- 
ticularly our medical centers and prison 
hospitals. 

The Members should know that this 
is erstwhile, in view of the great percent- 
age of space in the recent conference re- 
port involving the so-called District of 
Columbia crime bill, allocated to up- 
dating mental hospital admissions. 

Originally, St. Elizabeths Hospital— 
the Government hospital for the insane— 
was the only Federal treatment center 
for those of unsound mind. It still serves 
that purpose, but the Bureau of Prisons 
maintains its medical center for all acute 
and chronic, physical and mental dis- 
eases, in my hometown of Springfield, 
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Mo. We are very proud of it and its 
record of rehabilitation. . 

It is because of these things, plus my 
personal experience in days gone by with 
these admission procedures, that I have 
researched and coordinated H.R. 8370 in 
the 88th Congress and H.R. 785 in the 
current Congress. This House commit- 
tee is interested, and the Judicial Con- 
ference has approved, along with many 
bar associations. The article, I repeat, 
emphasizes the need. 

On returning to the 90th Congress in 
January, a bill will be perfected and up- 
dated, offered to all concerned for sub- 
mission—no pride in authorship—and I 
shall again submit such a bill in the 
hopes that the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary will then have or take time to hold 
hearings, perfect the bill, and let the 
Congress work its will toward moderniza- 
tion and need of our Federal hospital 
admission system. “Our Invisible Pris- 
oners“ follows: 

OUR INVISIBLE PRISONERS: THEY Live IN 4 
Curious MEDICAL-LEGAL LIMBO 


(By Judith Coburn) 


A group of federal prisoners who live in a 
curious medical-legal limbo have finally 
been noticed. 

These are the prisoners, accused of federal 
crimes, who have been branded mentally in- 
competent to stand trial and are being held 
and treated at the U.S. federal hospital- 
prison at Springfield, Mo. Some have 
awaited trial for as long as four years. 

In spite of the spotlight cast recently on 
the rights of accused criminals by the courts, 
lawyers and the police, these “patient-prison- 
ers," none of whom has ever had a day in 
court, have been invisible behind federal 


They have one defender—Rep, Durward G. 
Hall (R. Mo.) of Springfield, a physician who 
interned at St. Elizabeth's Hospital, where 
Washington's mentally Incompetent prison- 
ers are sent to await their trials. 

Also at work is a joint commission of offi- 
cials from the Departments of Justice and 
Health, Education and Welfare, which is 
quietly studying these prisoners, their medi- 
cal as well as legal treatment and their legal 
rights. 

It is a long-established legal point that no 
mentally Uli person charged with a crime 
should be forced to stand trial if he is un- 
able to understand the charges against him 
and to discuss them with his lawyer. 

The law permits federal courts, if they 
judge an accused person incompetent, to 
commit him to an institution like Spring- 
field for treatment until he is capable of 
standing trial. 

There are about 100 such patients at 
Springfield, and for many, the period of 
treatment before trial stretches into years. 

Springfield’s best-known patient-prisoner 
recently was retired Army Maj. Gen. Edwin 
Walker who was held there against his will 
for several weeks as mentally incompetent, 
without trial, because of his alleged role in 
the intergration riots at the University of 
Mississippi in Oxford. He denied any re- 
sponsibility for the riots. 

Gen. Walker got out in record time and 
the charges were dropped.. But his case, and 
the fate of Springfield's more anonymous 
8 ee the unnoticed violation 

constitutional rights, according to 
Rep. Hall, . 

Rep. Hatt has introduced a bill which 
would require hearings for these prisoners 
with counsel before they are judged incom- 
petent, limit the period of commitment for 
an examination, and provide for a periodic 
examination of the prisoner if he is com- 
mitted as incompetent. 
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Justice Department officials on the joint 
commission, which is even more invisible 
than Springfield’s forgotten inmates, are 
cautious about such legislation. 

At stake are the touchy relations between 
psychiatrists and lawyers and between ad- 
vocates of strong law enforcement and civil 
libertarians. 

Most lawyers seem to feel that an un- 
limited commitment before trial violates the 
constitutional right of the accused to a 
“fair and speedy trial,” and that for some 
prisoners the period of commitment is longer 
than the jail sentence that they might have 
gotten if convicted. 

Rep. Hatu's bill would limit the commit- 
ment for examination of competence to 30 
days rather than the open-ended “reasonable 
period” under present federal law. It would 
also require a psychiatric re-examination 
every six months if requested by the patient, 
his lawyer, or relatives. 

Rep. Harr is equally concerned about the 
procedures by which an accused person like 
Gen. Walker can be examined for competence 
in the first place. 

“Whenever an individual as a so-called 
proposed patient can be seized by any police 
or pence officer in his home or on the street 
and transported his will and without 
due process to a mental hospital, we are ap- 
proaching a very dark future,” he told the 
House in a recent speech. 

The possibility of intimidation exists, he 
says, if the federal law does not provide 
firm protection, particularly since most of 
the mental incompetents do not have the 
benefit of the national reputation and legal 
resources of a two-star general. 

Many prosecuting attorneys, charged with 
defending the community from potentially 
dangerous criminals, argue these accused 
men must be committed prior to trial for 
the safety of the public. 

But psychiatrists contend that prolonged 
commitments and the uncertainty of await- 
ing trial may threaten patient-prisoners’ 
treatment and their possible recovery. 

Representative Harr’s bill would require 
that the original request for a judgment on 
mental competency be based on the personal 
observation of the accused by a “reasonable 
adult,” that a hearing on this motion be 
held at which the accused and his lawyer are 
present, and that such examination be per- 
mitted only on court order. 

The procedural changes in the bill are 
viewed by many lawyers as necessary, but 
other more elusive problems plague the law- 
yers and doctors concerned about the rights 
of these invsisible and all-but-forgotten 


ers. 

The bill does not solve the problem of de- 
fining “competency,” a concept which only 
recently has been recognized to be narrower 
than the definition of insanity. 

Finding a definition acceptable to both 
doctors and lawyers is troublesome—espe- 
cially when there is little agreement within 
the two groups themselves as to the meaning 
of “insanity,” “competence,” and “criminal 
responsibility.” 

Some psychiatrists argue that even a psy- 
chotic or insane person can be perfectly able 
to assist his lawyer in his defense, even 
though his behavior is deranged and he is 
later acquitted and committed to a mental 
institution for insanity. 

Another problem that concerns federal 
Officials Is facilities, a factor that contributes 
to the prolonged stay of some at the prison- 
hospital in Springfield. 

Under federal law, charges can be dropped 
against a prisoner if he is judged unlikely to 
be ever competent enough to stand trial. 

But the only places for these men to go 
then are the generally understaffed state 
mental hospitals, many of which say they 
are not responsible for these itinerant Incom- 
petents. State hospitals may release them 
too soon because of over-crowding. 
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Further, some doctors and lawyers argue 
that the prison environment at Springfield 
is undesirable, and that there should be some 
type of federal mental hospital with little or 
no prison atmosphere. 

Such problems are still unnoticed by most, 
however, and Representative Haiu’s bill has 
been waiting around the halls of Congress 
since 1962. And the patient-prisoners also 
wait, without trials, serving thelr medical 
sentences. 


Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum and 
Sculpture Garden 


SPEECH 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr, THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I support S. 3389, to authorize 
the construction of the Hirshhorn Mu- 
seum, and make meaningful the great 
gift of 1,500 pieces of sculpture and 4,000 
paintings and drawings, valued conserva- 
tively at $25 million, being donated by 
Mr. Joseph Hirshhorn. 

It will implement and make meaning- 
ful the dedication to culture on the part 
of President and Mrs. Johnson, without 
which this great art treasure might very 
well have gone to a government other 
than that of the United States. 

The enactment of this legislation gives 
to the United States, in its Capital City, 
a complex of cultural facilities and beau- 
tiful park on the Mall that will rival, if 
not surpass, the great Paris complex of 
the Louvre, the Carousel, and the 
Tuileries. 

When the Hirshhorn Gallery and 
Sculpture Garden is built, the Mall area 
will be one of the great art centers of 
the world, if not the very greatest. This 
splendid collection will fully complement 
the great collection housed in the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art and the equally 
great collection of oriental art and 
“Whistleriana” in the Freer Gallery. 

On a north-south axis—for the devel- 
opment of the Mall and the proposed 
location of this new gallery are both co- 
ordinated with the plans of the Penn- 
sylvania Avenue Commission—the Hirsh- 
horn collection will fully complement the 
National Portrait Gallery and the Na- 
tional Collection of Fine Arts, to be 
housed in the old Patent Office Building. 
I had something to do with preserving the 
Patent Office Building for these purposes, 
and I find that the creation of separate 
facilities for the Hirshhorn collection 
fully complements my earlier interest. 

Now envisage the plans of the Park 
Service for the Mall; underground park- 
ing; underground traffic; landscaping. 
Add to that the other existing and fu- 
ture technical and natural history gal- 
leries of the Smithsonian, together with 
an upgraded medical museum, 

We shall have a tremendous cultural 
complex, set in an area of exquisite 
beauty, with unobstructed views of the 
Capitol to the east and the Washington 
Monument to the west. 

I doubt if any other world capital will 
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have any similar complex which shall 
be more complete, or located in more 
esthetic surroundings. 

This legislation stands on its own 
merely to provide facilities to exhibit 
the Hirshhorn collection. This is a great 
collection, It did not just come to the 
U.S. Government because no one else 
wanted it. Britain desired it. Israel 
desired it. Baltimore wanted it. Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller wanted it for the State 
of New York. Beverly Hills, Calif., 
wanted it. Zurich wanted it. Each 
offered to provide a building to house it. 

The Government of the United States 
is indeed fortunate to be able to acquire 
this collection for all the people of the 
United States. 

Critics from all over the world have 
praised the Hirshhorn collection for its 
completeness and its quality. 

I am proud and pleased that S. 3389 
has passed this body unanimously, It is 
a great step forward for the overall cul- 
tural development of our Nation. 


Hon. Leo W. O’Brien 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
tinguished colleague and good friend, 
Leo O'BRIEN, has decided to leave the 
House and commence the rigorous activi- 
ties of a self-imposed retirement. His 14 
years as a Member of this great body 
have shown him to be one of those rare 
individuals who has constantly strived 
in an altruistic manner to implement 
many useful and constructive programs. 
Because this selfless attitude has been so 
characteristic of Lro's tenure in the 
House, recognition has often eluded him. 
Yet, Mr. Speaker, as one who has known 
him long and has always held him in 
high esteem, I can emphatically say that 
the House is going to miss dearly LEO 
because his conscientious devotion to his 
Tesponsibilities has been a constant 
source of inspiration to those who have 
benefited from his friendship. 

Leo O'Brien's record of service to his 
district, State, and Nation illustrates 
that he is a man of integrity, conscience, 
purpose, courage, and ability—charac- 
teristics that have made a lasting im- 
pression on the accomplishments of the 
House and in the minds and hearts of 
his many friends. 

It is my fond hope, Mr. Speaker, that 
Leo O'Brien’s retirement will only be 
the beginning of another successful 
chapter in the life of a man who has 
given so much of his energy and com- 
passion to the service of his country 
and humanity. His legacy as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Territorial and 
Insular Affairs can only grow with the 
years because his work will always be 
viewed as a Jandmark in the strength- 
ening of our great Nation. 

We therefore have great reason to be 
proud and grateful for his contributions 
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to the greatness of America. Yet, we 
know that his dignity will never permit 
him to rest on his legislative and per- 
sonal achievements, for he is too vigorous 
and unyielding in his progressivism, and 
fondness for mankind not to realize that 
there will always be problems whose so- 
Tutions will require the gentle, yet firm 
and intelligent guidance of Leo O'BRIEN. 


Our Duty Is To Serve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp an editorial 
which recently appeared in the Eagle- 
Rock Sentinel, Los Angeles, Calif., con- 
cerning the Vietnam war. 

The commentary is by Mr. Harry Law- 
son, publisher of the Eagle-Rock Sen- 
tinel. He is a very capable and knowl- 
edgeable observer and I believe his ob- 
servations will be of interest to the 
Congress. 

The article follows: 

Ove Dury Is To Srave 
(By Harry Lawson) 

The greatest danger in the Vietnam war 
“is to drift without a policy,” according to 
& report that has just been compiled and 
released for publication entitled The United 
States and the War in Vietnam.” This report 
Tepresents the findings of the Republican 
Conference, House of Representatives of the 
Present Congress, of which our District Con- 
gressman GLenarp P. Lipscoms, is a mem- 
ber. The report is a revised and updated 
Version of the Vietnam report prepared by 
the Conference committee a year ago. It 
undertakes a polnt-by- point review of the 
history of the present Vietnam conflict and 
of the United States involvement in that 
struggle. 

To many of our readers no doubt the Viet - 
Nam war is remote, far off, and constitutes a 
Subject to be avolded and discussed. They 
fail to realize or comprehend that as to dis- 
tance it is relatively close and is beginning 
to effect the lives, not only of the flower 
of our country we train to fight, but the 
deep sorrow which comes from untimely 
death and the high cost of living, and the 
existence of every American citizen. The 
Committee in this report very wisely points 
Out that the urgent immediate question fac- 
ing our Nation is how to end this war more 
Speedily and at smaller cost while safeguard- 
ing the independence and freedom of South 
- Vietnam. 

Worst of all this report finds that a satis- 
factory peace in Vietnam is not in sight; 
that a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
just recently revealed that some in the Pen- 
tagon believe that the war will be on for eight 
years if our forces in South Vietnam remain 
at n level of three hundred thousand troops, 
and could be shortened to five years if we put 
Seven hundred and fifty thousand troops in 
the conflict. This report also tells us enemy 
forces, despite reports of heavy casualties, 
have increased in South Vietnam at a rate of 
One half that of the American buildup. The 
Defense Department estimates put enemy 
forces up to 282,000, far in excess of the 
Prediction Secretary McNamara made in 
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March of this year. South Vietnamese 
forces have also been plagued by a high rate 
of desertions thus forcing American troops 
to do their fighting instead of native troops. 
In this strange combat the United States re- 
ceives no military help from allies with the 
exception of a few troops from South Korea, 
Australia, New Zealand and the Philippines. 

A five-year war in Vietnam would, at the 
present rate, involve the frightful cost of 
125,000 American casualties to say nothing of 
native casualties, the report points out, add- 
ing: This high cost is dwarfed by the cata- 
strophic losses which South Vietnam would 
suffer in five years of fighting. To the South 
Vietnamese and other threatened people in 
Asia, this type of limitless war may come to 
be an unattractive alternative to Communist 
domination. The Nation must give sober 
thought to the means of preventing the 
spread of this war and the eruption of sim- 
ilar wars in other places in Asia. Among the 
many specific questions that need to be con- 
sidered include: How can effective agencies 
for the peaceful settlement of disputes be 
developed; how can the talents and resources 
needed for stability and progress in Asia be 
mustered; where and in what circumstances 
should the United States use military meas- 
ures to turn back aggression? 

Find a satisfactory answer to some of these 
questions and the war in Vietnam would not 
seem so terrible. 

This conference report is up to date and 
well worth reading. It is not a political doc- 
ument compiled for political advantage. 

Instead it is a true picture of the tragic sit- 
uation our country faces in Vietnam. 

And the best evidence our country seems 
to be drifting in a war without a policy, 


- 


Hon. D. R. “Billy” Matthews 
SPEECH 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, as a pro- 
spective retiree myself, it hardly seems 
fitting that I should undertake to assess 
the overall loss to this House that will 
be occasioned by the retirement of so 
many valued Members at the close of 
this session. 

We can, however, with perfect pro- 
priety, voice our regret over the end of 
the tenure of one of our Members who, 
during his congressional service, has 
earned for himself the affection and 
esteem of our entire membership, regard- 
less of political affiliation. I refer to 
our good friend and distinguished col- 
league, “BILLY” MATTHEWS. 

When Congressman MATTHEWS joined 
us in the 83d Congress, he was given a 
place on our House Committee on Agri- 
culture, and he immediately gained the 
admiration of his committee associates 
by his ceaseless quest for benefits for his 
beloved district, As one who has visited 
his old district, I know of the esteem in 
which he is still held by his former con- 
stituents, and it was only through the 
medium of congressional reapportion- 
ment that he was denied reelection. 

“Bitty” MaTTHEWS is a lovable in- 
dividual with a fund of stories and a 
flair for telling them that has endeared 
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him to everyone who has had the privi- 
lege of his friendship. Aside from that, 
he is a deeply religious man and his con- 
tributions to our House prayer group 
have been meaningful and inspirational. 
I am sure I am joined by his host of 
friends in wishing him well, and an even 
fuller utilization of his unquestioned 
talents in the public service. 


Airline Fares 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past several years, I have carefully 
studied the growth of the commercial 
airline industry and the increasing 
profitability of the commercial airline 
system. 

At the same time, I have been antici- 
pating a reduction in airline fares result- 
ing from increased load factors on com- 
mercial aircraft and economies result- 
ing from the conversion to jet aircraft. 

This spring I was shocked by the ac- 
tion of the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
authorizing a surcharge for jet aircraft 
at the same time that extended con- 
version to jet aircraft was taking place. 
In view of the gradual reduction of the 
number in the jet sir fleet, this sur- 
charge resulted in a fare increase which 
was not economically justified. 

One of my shocking observations is 
the instance of some airlines to charge 
first-class fares on older and nonjet air- 
craft. United Airlines, the prime mover 
for the surcharge authorized by the CAB, 
appears unique in using older, nonjet 
aircraft on first-class flights on which 
competitive forces are low. 

It seems to me inconsistent that our 
commercial airlines should be permitted 
to charge a surcharge for jet aircraft 
and also characterize flights utilizing old 
aircraft as higher fare “first-class” 
flights. 

On this matter, I have addressed the 
following letter to Charles S. Murphy, 
Chairman of the Civi! Aeronautics 


Board: 

Ocronxx 11, 1966. 
Hon. CHARLES S. MURPHY, 
Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, CHAIRMAN: It has recently come 
to my attention that United Airlines runs 
an extensive fleet of aged aircraft including 
the DC-6, and the DC-6B’s, along with some 
C-3’s. Of course, this same airline also has 
a great number of flights on its old viscount 
fleet. 

Most of this aged equipment is used by 
profit-hungry United Airlines on first class 
flights. According to my quick calculations, 
11 flights are first class DC-6 flights, 67 flights 
ar: first class DC-6B fights, and 28 flights 
are first class C-3 flights, along with 106 first 
class viscount flights. 

From all indications, it appears that 
United Airlines specializes in first class air 
travel, particularly wherever competition 
permits the company to get away with it. 
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If a surcharge is justified for jet air 
travel—and I don't think it should be since 
the aircraft operates more efficiently than the 
other types of equipment—can there be any 
justification for first class fares on older 
types of aircraft which have been in use ten 
years or more. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. VANIK, 
Member of Congress. 


A Report to the People of the Third Con- 
gressional District of Indiana by Con- 
gressman John Brademas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, as I 
have done in previous years, I shall once 
again send a report on the achievements 
of this Congress to my constituents in 
the Third Congressional District of 
Indiana. 


I include this report in the Recor at 
this point: 
A REPORT TO THE THIRD District From Your 
CONGRESSMAN, JOHN BrapEMas 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., October 1966. 


Dear Farenn: As I write, the 89th Congress 
is still in session working on important leg- 
lation but driving toward adjournment. 

This is a report to the people of the Third 
District on the record of this “Do-Something 
Congress", which the Denver Post called 
“without doubt the most productive Con- 
gress in modern American history”. 

Laws enacted by this Congress helped pro- 
vide the climate for the most extraordinary 
prosperity of any nation in history, with 
jobs, wages and business profits at record 
highs and unemployment near record lows. 

The “Do-Something” 89th mile. 
stone legislation in the flelds of education, 
health and medical care, Social Security, tax 
cuts, housing and urban development, vot- 
ing rights, agriculture, air and water pollu- 
tion, auto safety, anti-poverty, immigration, 
veterans’ benefits and conservation. 

The 1965-66 Congress has sought, crea- 
tively and conscientiously, to respond to the 
needs of a growing America, 

This report, during my fourth term—and 
eighth year—as your Representative in 
Washington, must be brief and center on my 
primary duties as a lawmaker, I spend much 
of my time, however, helping Third District 
citizens find solutions to problems involving 
Social Security, veterans, small business and 
military services; and working to bring new 
industry and medical and education facili- 
ties to our area—in short, serving as a link 
between you and your Federal government. 

In 1787 Thomas Jefferson wrote James 
Madison that “giving information to the 
people . . is the most certain and the most 
legitimate engine of government.“ I agree, 
and here is information about what the 89th 
Congress has done and what it means to you. 

Cordially, 
JoHN BRADEMAS, 
Member of Congress, 
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THe “Do-SoMETHING” 89TH—THE CREATIVE 
CONGRESS OF 1965-66—CoNGRESS PROVIDES 
CLIMATE FOR UNPARALLELED GROWTH 
Indiana and the Third District are sharing 

fully in the most remarkable prosperity ex- 
perienced by any nation in history. By al- 
most any measure, the U.S. economy is bigger 
and healthier than ever before and the out- 
look is bright for continued economic growth 
in 1967. Sound government policies and 
legislation enacted by Congress have con- 
tributed significantly to the climate for eco- 
nomic growth, 

Some indicators: 

In Indiana’s Third District, unemploy- 
ment, which stood at 11.2% in January 1961 
is now down to 2.5%! Total employment in 
the Third District is 142,000 people out of a 
work force of some 146,000. 

Average weekly wages in manufacturing 
industries, a guide to the area's economic 
picture, have jumped dramatically since 
1961: in St. Joseph County, up 18.5%; La- 
Porte, 16.7%; Marshall, 19.8%; Starke, 19.6%; 
Elkhart, 18.9%. Although consumer prices 
are up, incomes to buy consumer goods are 
up at least two times as much. 

More people are working today in Indiana, 
over 2 million, than ever before in Hoosier 
history. 

Since 1961 unemployment nationally has 
dropped from 7% to 3.8%. 

Corporate profits, after taxes, have risen 
sharply, doubling between early 1961 and 
1966, and will total over $49 billion this year. 

Gross farm income, the money farmers 
spend on a thousand Main Streets, will be 
highest in history this year, $48.2 billion. 

The Gross National Product, total value of 
all goods and services produced annually, is 
at a record high of nearly $746 billion, up 
33.3% from January 1961. 

U.S. News and World Report reported this 
month that “the immense productive power 
of America” explains the fact that “today 
the cost of defense, including war, repre- 
sents less than eight per cent of over-all 
U.S. effort—so vast is the strength of this 
nation.” Defense spending thus accounts 
for ‘a relatively small part of the over-all 
activity of the U.S. economy”. Note: in 
Korean War, defense spending hit 13% of 
total U.S. output; in World War II, 42%. 

The inflow of government revenues is so 
strong that Federal officials expect a balanced 
budget in the last half of 1966. 

Clearly President Johnson and Congress 
are committed to a policy of high produc- 
tion, high wages, high profits and low unem- 
ployment, Obviously the problems of pros- 
perity are to be preferred to the problems 
of recession and depression, as we in north- 
ern Indiana well know. 

The President and Congress are therefore 
acting to attack the problem of inflation 
without jeopardizing our present prosperity. 
To curb inflation and encourage continued 
economic stability, Congress has taken these 
prudent steps: temporary suspension of the 
7% tax credit on outlays for machinery and 
equipment and suspension of fast tax write- 
offs on industrial buildings; restoration of 
some excise taxes; accelerated collection of 
corporate taxes; and, to reduce the squeeze 
on home-building, lowering of interest rates 
on certificates of deposit. In addition, the 
President has acted to cut lower-priority 
Federal expenditures by $3 billion and has 
urged the Federal Reserve Board and large 
commercial banks to ease the burden of tight 
money. 

Congress took other actions this year 
aimed at maintaining a balanced and grow- 
ing economy: 

Raised minimum wage for 29.6 million 
workers now covered from $1.25 to $1.40, 
effective February 1. 1967, and to $1.60 a year 
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later; extended coverage to some 8 million 
more workers. 

Reduced certain excise taxes by $4.6 bil- 
lion a year. 

Extended Manpower Development & Train- 
ing Act. 

Extended voluntary program of acreage 
diversion and price support for corn and 
other feed grains. 

Increased borrowing authority of Federal 
National Mortgage Association to stimulate 
home building. i 

Raised limit of Small Business Administra- 
tion loans by $125 million to $1.5 billion. 

Authorized program of cooperation by 
Federal-state-local governments with univer- 
sities and private business to supply findings 
of science and technology to industry. 

SOUTH BEND COMES BACK STRONG: ECONOMY 
BOOMING 


In a speech this month in the House of 
Representatives, I noted that 21, years had 
passed since Studebaker stopped making au- 
tomobiles in South Bend, but that we had 
now recovered from that severe economic 
setback. I noted that one month before 
Studebaker closed, unemployment in the 
South Bend area hit 2.1%, a record low, 
while four months later, over 9% of the 
total labor force was jobless. I then detailed 
our successful efforts to bring in new in- 
dustry and revitalize the local economy. 
Example: thirteen industries employing 4,000 
persons now occupy the former Studebaker 
complex. Since locating in South Bend, 
Kaiser-Jeep alone has obtained military 
truck contracts totaling over three-quarters 
of a billion dollars. Since the shutdown 
sixty-eight area manufacturers have either 
set up new plants or expanded existing fa- 
cilities. South Bend area (St. Joseph and 
Marshall Counties) unemployment as of 
mid-September 1966 and dropped to 2.3%! 

I told my colleagues in Congress: 

We are now enjoying a period of unprece- 
dented growth and prosperity in South Bend, 
neighboring Mishawaka and all of St. Joseph 
County . Mr. Speaker, I believe that other 
communities in the United States. which 
have the misfortune to lose a major industry 
will benefit from studying the South Bend 
story. It proves with certainty that Federal, 
state and local governments and community 
leaders can work efficiently and effectively 
together in time of crisis.” 

‘Our booming economy has created a short- 
age of skilled workers. To help relieve this 
shortage South Bend plans to build an area 
vocational school at a cost of $1.6 million. 
This school, which will train workers for 
the many firms in the South Bend area, will 
be constructed with the help of funds from 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963, of 
which I was proud to be sponsor in the House 
of Representatives,” 

THE EDUCATION CONGRESS 


“Education”, said President Kennedy, "is 
the keystone in the arch of freedom and 
progress”. As holder of the same seat John 
F. Kennedy held on the House Education & 
Labor Committee when he was a Congress- 
man, that of ranking member of the General 
Education Subcommittee, I fully share his 
assessment of the place of education in 
America's future. 

During 1965-66 Congress several 
laws, most of which I helped write, that I 
believe will be of historic significance in 
strengthening “the keystone in the arch”. 
For no Congress in American history has ever 
done more for education. Here is only part 
of the record: 

1, Elementary and Secondary Education: 
authorizes funds to improve elementary and 
secondary education; over $1 billion ear- 
marked for local school districts with many 
low income families. During 1966 Indiana 
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qualified to receive $17.5 million and Third 
District communities $1.2 million for better 
schooling of poor children. The rest of the 
Act, not tied to low income areas, provides 
money for funds for schoo] library books, 
supplementary centers to lift quality of edu- 
cation, regional research laboratories, 
Strengthening state education departments. 
Nearly every Third District community is 
benefiting from this landmark legislation. 
The law makes careful provision for local inl- 
tiative in planning and use of funds, and I 
fought against amendments proposed in the 
House this year which would weaken and 
erode such local control. 

2. Higher Education. Students and faculty 
at Bethel, Goshen, Indiana University, Notre 
Dame, Purdue and St. Mary's College are al- 
Teady benefiting from this legislation. It 
Provides scholarships for needy students and 
reduced interest rate insured loans for 
middle income college youngsters. On my 
motion in subcommittee, President Johnson's 
Proposal to phase out National Defense Edu- 
cation Act undergraduate loans was flatly 
and unanimously rejected, and this im- 
portant program continues. 

The Act includes funds for bullding college 
Classrooms, libraries and laboratories; grants 
to help colleges and universities attack com- 
munity problems such as housing, poverty 
and traffic; aid to small, developing colleges; 
and funds for college library books and 
librarian tralning. Congress also accepted 
my Teacher Fellowship Program, which aims 
at raising the quality of elementary and 
Secondary education by providing 24,500 
graduate fellowships over three years for 
Persons who are now teaching school or want 
todo so. 

3. Cold War G.I. BII, which I sponsored, 
Provides educational and housing benefits 
similar to World War II G.I. Bill to over 3 
million cold war: veterans with minimum of 
180 days active duty since January 21, 1955. 

4. International Education. I served as 
Chairman of a special Task Force on Inter- 
National Education which wrote a bill au- 
thorizing grants to colleges and universities 
here in the United States for international 
Studies and research. Herman Wells, Chan- 
cellor of Indiana University and a widely 
recognized authority on international edu- 
Cation, was my chief advisor during our 
hearings. Witnesses from colleges and uni- 
versities, private foundations, business and 
labor, testified strongly in favor of the bill, 
Which the House passed 194-90 this summer, 
As I write, the Senate has not yet acted on 
the International Education Act of 1966, but 
I hope for action before adjournment. 

5. Health Professions Educational Assist- 
ance: authorizes $755 million for 3-year ex- 
tension of programs to build medical and 
dental schools. This is the law that would 
Provide up to two-thirds of the money to 
build the proposed new medical school in 
South Bend; the rest would be voted by the 
State legislature, 

THE OPPORTUNITY CONGRESS 


America at its best is an open society, the 
land of opportunitiy”, we Americans are 
Proud of saying. Yet for some among us, 
America is not so open . . , and the oppor- 
tunities not so great. 

The 89th Congress acted in several ways to 
Open doors of opportunity to Americans for 
Whom those doors have too long been closed 
4nd the promise of America unfulfilled: 

1. Controversial and difficult, the War on 
Poverty is nonetheless being waged and 
Slowly being won, Over 30 million Amer- 
cans still live under the poverty line, not 
sharing in the nation's affluence. More than 
8 million American poor have been served 

y one or another of the agencies engaged 
in the war on poverty. 

In St. Joseph County, first-class local 

Tship has resulted in participation in a 
Wide variety of projects financed by the Office 
Of Economic Opportunity: a Community 
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Action Program, Neighborhood Youth Corps 
(STEP), Head Start, Small Business Devel- 
opment Center, a migrant workers center, 
Legal Services program supported by the 
Notre Dame Law School and the County Bar 
Association, Upward Bound for pre-college 
tutoring for youngsters from poor families, 
and a major research study at Notre Dame. 

Speaking in South Bend this year, Sargent 
Shriver, director of the anti-poverty pro- 
gram, spoke of the big switch” on the part 
of governors. and mayors across the country 
from hostility to strong support for the effort 
to eradicate this ancient enemy of mankind 
from America’s midst. 

2. The Voting Rights Act of 1965 is aimed 
at ending discrimination at the ballot box. 
The law, already tested and upheld by the 
Supreme Court, bars literacy and other tests 
used to deny Negroes the right to vote, and 
authorizes officials to register eligible voters 
where state officials do not apply the law. 

The drive of American Negroes for justice 
in the face of centuries of discrimination 
received some setbacks this year—for a com- 
bination of reasons. My own view is that 


there can be no place for violence in this 


struggle for a just cause. As President John- 
son told the Bishops of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church last month, “If a cry 
for freedom becomes the sound of a brick 
crashing through a window, the sound of 
the mob, the sound of violence . all the 
best work will be undone.” 

Those who believe that Americans of every 
race, religion, and national origin should be 
free to exercise their full rights of citizen- 
ship, as I do, have a responsibility to say this. 
There can be no place In American life for 
those who preach violence, whether white or 
black, North or South. 

What we must do now is work still harder 
for better schools, better health, housing and 
job opportunities for all Americans. For 
let us not delude ourselves. There is still 
a long way to go before the American Negro 
participates fully in American life. 

3. Immigration. Congress abolished the 
national origins quota system, which dis- 
criminated against Italians, Poles, Greeks, 
and other Southern and Eastern Europeans. 
Priority now goes to immigrants with special 
skills or training or close relatives in the US. 

THE HEALTH CONGRESS 

The 89th Congress passed so many im- 
portant health measures that it can accu- 
rately be called “The Health Congress.” 
Here are some of the major new laws: 

Medicare and Social Security: establishes 
a basic hospital insurance program, for per- 
sons 65 and over; a supplementary voluntary 
health program to cover doctor bills and cer- 
tain medical expenses; a 7% Increase in 
Social Security benefits; and increases bene- 
fits for the indigent aged, blind, and dis- 
abled, and for needy children. 

Child Nutrition: Congress turned down 
President Johnson's recommendation to cut 
back on school milk and school lunch pro- 
grams and extended both, adding a new pilot 
breakfast program for needy school chil- 
dren. 

Regional Medical Centers: launches a 
3-year program to deyelop multi-purpose 
regional health centers to research causes of 
heart. disease, cancer, stroke and other dis- 
eases. 

Drug Control: expands Federal control 
over illegal use and distribution of certain 
depressant and stimulant drugs, such as 
“goof balis". 

Cigarette Labeling: requires that every 
package of cigarettes carry a statement that 
“Cigarette smoking may be hazardous to your 
health”, and fixes penalties for violation. 

Congress also authorized funds for building 
Medical Libraries, improving Community 
Health Services, such as vaccination of chil- 
dren and health aids for migrant workers 
and ded help to states for Vocational 
Rehabilitation programs. In addition, Con- 
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gress provided for initial staffing of commu- 
nity Mental Health Centers and training of 
teachers of mentally retarded and handi- 
capped children. 

(Nore.—To meet population changes, 1968 
Indiana General Assembly set new Congres- 
sional District boundaries. Starke County 
now replaces Elkhart County as part of 
Third District.) 

THE CONSERVATION CONGRESS 

It is also fitting to describe the 89th as 
“The Conservation Congress”, for Congress 
took several steps to protect America's nat- 
ural resources for future generations. 

Highway Beautification: authorizes funds 
for the landscaping and beautification of 
interstate and primary highways; provides 
for control of billboards and Junkyards; and 
imposes penalties upon states that refuse to 
cooperate. 

Water Pollution: strengthens Federal en- 
forcement authority to clean up polluted 
streams and increases ald for community 
sewage plants. 

Rivers and Harbors; provides for river, har- 
bor, flood control and beach erosion proj- 
ects, including funds for continuing the sur- 
vey of the St. Joseph River Basin. Congress 
also approved $450,000 for rehabilitating the 
Michigan City harbor. Funds were also pro- 
yided to make Michigan City's Trail Creek 
navigable. 

IN FOREIGN AND DEFENSE POLICY: A 
RESPONSIBLE CONGRESS 

Congress passed a number of measures 
vital to our national security and the effort 
to build a world of peace with freedom: 
several defense appropriations bills, which 
included funds to meet our commitment in 
Vietnam; the smallest foreign aid bill in 
many years; and bills to continue the work 
of the Peace Corps, Arms Control Agency, 
Alliance for Progress and the United Na- 
tions. 

Congress also voted funds for emergency 
food aid to drought-stricken India, and to 
continue the Food for Peace program to sup- 
ply surplus U.S. farm products to needy 
people of the world. 

THE CONGRESS FOR A GROWING AMERICA 


America is a growing nation. From a 
chiefly rural country of less than 36 million 
people a century ago, we are now a largely 
urban nation nearing the 200 million mark. 
Less than 20 years from now our population 
will reach 250 million, some 80 per cent of 
whom will live in metropolitan areas, 

The 89th Congress acted to meet the needs 
of a growing America: 

Established at Cabinet level two new de- 
partments, Transportation and Housing 
and Urban Development, to administer Fed- 
eral programs In these areas, 

Omnibus Housing: expanded current ur- 
ban renewal and college and rural housing 
programs; added rehabilitation grants and 
public housing for the handicapped; pro- 
vided help to low income families in paying 
rent for decent housing. Citizens in every 
Third District town and city are now bene- 
fiting from these programs. 

Urban Mass Transportation: provided $150 
million annually for 2 years for assistance 
to public and private companies in improv- 
ing mass transit systems; also authorized 
training fellowship and research in urban 
transportation problems, 

Saline Water Conversion: enlarged and 
extended for 5 years an expanded program 
to solve critical water shortages by investi- 
gating methods of converting sea and brack- 
ish water into fresh water, 

Traffic Safety: Congress passed legislation 
to establish mandatory standards for tires 
and new and used cars; provided funds to 
conduct programs of safety research. 

Highway Safety: authorized funds for a 
3-year highway safety program. with each 
state required to establish a highway safety 
program by December 31, 1967, in order to 
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receive its full allocation of Federal aid 
highway funds, Indiana already has an ex- 
cellent safety program; the new funds will 
make it better. 


Contempt Citation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESTON E. VIVIAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
voted today against the contempt of 
Congress citation against Dr. Jeremiah 
Stamler, just as I voted against the simi- 
lar citations considered yesterday 
against Mrs. Yolanda Hall, and Mr. Mil- 
ton Cohen. Mr. Speaker, here is the 
way that a distinguished newspaper pub- 
lished in my congressional district, the 
Ann Arbor News, concluded its editorial 
of March 3, 1966, on these cases: 

In the Stamler case, the names of all sub- 
poenaed witnesses were released to and pub- 
lished in Chicago newspapers well in advance 
of the hearings, in violation of HCUA's own 
rules. The committee’s famous badgering 
tactics were employed at the hearings and 
the queries put to Stamler were “loaded” 
and repetitious. As in many cases before 
Stamler’s, the committee allowed unverl- 
fied charges to be made public and per- 
mitted hearsay testimony to stand as evi- 
dence.” 

. 


* * > . 

Since 1950, the House of Representatives 
has acquiesced to HCUA's requests and voted 
contempt citations in 130 cases; yet only 
nine of these resulted in final convictions. 
The case of Stamler and associates is one 
that is properly a matter of judicial deter- 
mination and rather than routinely citing 
these persons for contempt, the House ought 
to await a decision by the courts. 

Fair play, if not law, demands that per- 
sons accused have a fair chance to reply to 
their accusers. HUCA's disregard of citizens’ 
rights to privacy and their own reputations 
asserts itself once again—the committee's 
method of using its power to bulld a case 
based on only one side of a story. There 
is no excuse for this committee’s habit of 
ignoring the basic constitutional rights of 
those persons called before it. 


Mr. Speaker, the issues referred to in 
the Ann Arbor News editorial which I 
have just quoted, currently are the sub- 
ject of legal action now pending before 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit. This action, on behalf of Dr. 
Stamler, Mrs. Hall, and Mr. Cohen, ought 
to be settled by the court before these 
contempt citations are considered by this 
body 


Now, Mr. Speaker, if history is any 
guide, the moment this vote is reported 
I can assume the Republican Congres- 
sional Campaign Committee once again 
will crank up its mimeograph machines 
and spew out another diatribe against 
those of us who vote against these cita- 
tions, at least against those of us who are 
not of their party. Their campaign com- 
mittee will, as before, I presume, drag out 
the tired, old charge that “those who 
vote against the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities—though they may 
themselves be loyal Americans—are giv- 
ing aid and comfort to the Communists.” 
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Well, Mr. Speaker, let me say that 
there is serious doubt, in the minds of a 
great many Americans, as to just who 
it is who does give “aid and comfort to 
the Communists": is it those who would 
allow American citizens to be slandered 
and defamed, without benefit of legal 
protection? Or perhaps is it those of us 
who seek to require that the protections 
of the Constitution of the United States 
be always available to our citizens? Even 
to citizens with whom we, as individuals, 
may disagree, and strongly? I ask my 
constituents to consider this question as 
they come to the polls on November 8 
of this year. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to reprint at this point in the RECORD 
five illuminating editorials on these con- 
tempt citations, the one referred to 
earlier from the Ann Arbor News; two 
from the Washington Post; ohe from the 
New York Times; and finally, an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Detroit 
News on March 11, 1965 entitled “Dirty 
GOP Politics” condemning the tactic of 
deliberately smearing those with whom 
one does not agree. 

The editorials follow: 

From the Ann Arbor News, Mar. 3, 1966] 


From Our Point or View: SHovip WAIT 
For COURT 


Dr, Jeremiah Stamler, a renowned heart 
specialist and director of the Heart Disease 
Control Program of the Chicago Board of 
Health, was asked last May to testify before 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, He refused, not by taking recourse 
in the Fifth Amendment but by challenging 
the constitutional issue involved, and as a 
test of the legality of the Act of Congress 
which established this committee. 

Stamler and two of his professional asso- 
clates accordingly were cited for contempt 
and the House of Representatives must de- 
cide, as the Washington Post puts it, 
“whether contempt for its Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee necessarily constitutes 
contempt of Congress." Dr. Stamler was 
charged with having had some connection 
with Communist activity in Chicago, al- 
though the charges were left unsubstan- 
tiated and Stamler was given no opportunity 
through his attorney to question witnesse 
who had testified against him, i 

More than 100 distinguished law profes- 
sors, including this University's Profs. Harris, 
Cramton, Conard, Wellman, Kennedy and 
Kamisar, have joined to protest the con- 
tempt of Congress citations recommended 
by the committe against Dr. Stamler. The 
medical profession also has rallied behind 
Stamler and supporters include Dr. Paul 
Dudley White of Boston, Dr. Sidney Cobb 
of the U-M's Survey Research Center and Dr. 
Ivan Duff of the University’s Scnool of 
Medicine. 

In the Stamler case, the names of all sub- 
poenaed witnesses were released to and pub- 
lished in Chicago newspapers well in ad- 
vance of the hearings, in violation of HUAC’s 
own rules. The committee's famous badger- 
ing tactics were employed at the hearings 
and the queries put to Stamler were “loaded” 
and repetitious, As in many cases before 
Stamler's, the committee allowed unverified 
charges to be made public and permitted 
hearsay testimony to stand as evidence.“ 

Since 1950, the House of Representatives 
has acquiesced to HUAC’s requests and voted 
contempt citations in 130 cases; yet only 
nine of these resulted in final convictions. 
The case of Stamler and associates is one 
that is properly a matter of judicial deter- 
mination and ratHer than routineiy citing 
these ms for contempt, the House ought 
to await a decision by the courts. 


Fair play, if not law, demands that per- 
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sons accused haye a fair chance to reply to 
their accusers. HUAC’s disregard to citizens 
rights to privacy and their own reputations 
asserts itself once again—the committee's 
method of using its power to build a case 
based on only one side of a story. There is 
no excuse for this committee’s habit of 
ignoring the basic constitutional rights of 
those persons called before it, 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 18, 1966] 
CONTEMPT For DUE Process 

The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities will ask the House of Representa- 
tives today to endorse another one of its bad 
checks, It is seeking contempt citations 
against Dr, Jeremiah Stamler, a renowned 
heart specialist who is director of the Heart 
Disease Control Program of the Chicago 
Board of Health, and two of his professional 
associates, who declined, as a matter of prin- 
ciple and on the advice of distinguished 
counsel, to answer questions put to them a 
year and a half ago by HUAC in the course 
of one of its scattershot inquiries into “sub- 
versive” activities. 

There are three good reasons why the 
House should not indulge HUAC in its petty 
and pointless persecution of the witnesses it 
summons. In the first place, experience has 
shown that the courts almost invariably re- 
ject these citations, In all save a tiny per- 
centage of the cases brought to final adjudi- 
cation, the Committee has been found to 
have gone beyond the bounds of its lawful 
authority. Just a fortnight ago, as one of 
his last acts as Attorney General, Nicholas 
Katzenbach ordered the Department of Jus- 
tice to abandon contempt-of-Congress 
prosecutions against three peace activists, 
Dagmar Wilson, Donna Allen and Russell 
Nixon. The Court of Appeals had already 
overturned their District Court conviction, 

In the second place, the Committee de- 
mand is, at best, frivolous, Its questions 
had no relevance to any legitimate legisla- 
tive purpose when they were asked 18 months 
ago. A Committee request for these citations 
was put on the House calendar in January 
and again in February of this year—and 
then dropped both times. There is certainly 
no need for it now. 

Third, and most important, the recalci- 
trant witnesses took the issue to court be- 
fore they ever appeared before the Commit- 
tee. Their case, already briefed and argued, 
is now before the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the 7th Circuit. It challenges the Commit- 
tee’s constitutionality and seeks an injunc- 
tion against enforcement of its edicts, This 
is a wholly proper forum in which to have 
the legitimacy of the Committee's commands 
determined. The House of Representatives 
plainly ought to await this judicial determi- 
nation, 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 9, 1966] 
LOYALTY TO WHat? 


The House of Representatives once again 
must decide whether contempt for its Un- 
American Activities Committee necessarily 
constitutes contempt of Congress. We think 
that it does not. 

The current contempt citations raise a 
special problem. They involve Dr. Jeremiah 
Stamler, a renowned heart specialist who is 
director of the Heart Disease Control Pro- 
gram of the Chicago Board of Health, and two 
of his professional associates, They declined, 
on advice of counsel and on asserted grounds 
of principle, to answer some abusive ques- 
tions put to them by the Committee. They 
also filed an action in a Federal District 
Court—dismissed there but now pending be- 
fore the U.S, Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circult—challenging the Committee's con- 
stitutionality and seeking an injunction 
against enforcement of its authority. 

Deferring all judgment on the motives and 
merits of this action, we think the House of 
Representatives ought to await a decision 
by the Court of Appeals—and by the Su- 
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preme Court, too, 1f It should come to that— 
before citing these persons for contempt. 
For the questions they raise are important 
and cry out for judicial determination. 
Moreover, this kind of civil action is a far 
better way to find out if a witness is obliged 
to answer committee questions than a crimi- 
nal prosecution putting him in jeopardy of 
a prison sentence, 

Years ago, Kenneth Keating, when he was 
in the House of Representatives, introduced 
& bill which would have required the House 
to go to a Federal Court for an enforcement 
order in the case of recalcitrant witnesses; 
this would haye given the witnesses an im- 
partial judicial decision as to the validity of 
the committee’s questions and a chance to 
answer in the Hght of this knowledge. A 
witness refusing to answer after being or- 
dered to do so by a court would, of course, 
be in contempt of court and punishable ac- 
cordingly. This is at once more sensible and 
more civilized than a contempt citation by 
Congressmen blindly supporting one of their 
own committees. 

In the Stamler case, HUAC violated its 
Own rules by releasing the names of sub- 
Ppoenaed persons in advance of the hearings 
and causing grave injury to their reputa- 
tions. It asked questions redundantly, al- 
though it was clear that the witnesses did 
not intend to respond, in an obvious effort 
to pillory them. And it refused their re- 
quest to testify in executive session. These 
circumstances and tactics have Jed more 
than 100 eminent law school professors to 
join in a letter to all members of the House 
urging them to reject the contempt citations. 

Congressmen owe a measure of loyalty, of 
course, to the committees they have estab- 
lished. But they owe loyalty also to the good 
Mame and the high traditions of the House 
of Representatives. For the sake of loyalty 
to the Un-American Activities Committee, 
they have voted contempt citations in more 
than 130 cases since 1950; and only nine of 
these have resulted in final convictions. And 
they have allowed this Committee, exercis- 
ing the majestic investigating power of Con- 
gress, to browbeat, torment and intimidate 
witnesses in a manner reminiscent of the 
Court of Star Chamber which was abolished 
in 1641. Now would be a good time to call 
a halt to this tyranny. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 8, 1966] 
WHERE DOES THE CONTEMPT LIE? 


The House of Representatives votes to- 
morrow on a resolution to cite three Chicago 
residents for contempt of Congress for their 
refusal to testify before the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

The committee wishes to cite Dr. Jeremiah 
R. Stamler, who has won awards for his re- 
search as head of the Heart Disease Control 
Program of the Chicago Board of Health, 
and two of his associates. They were sub- 
Poenacd to appear before the committee last 
May 25 as part of a series of hearings on 
“Communism in the Chicago area.” The 
United States District Court refused to en- 
join enforcement of the subpoena, but an 
&ppeal is now pending. More than 100 law 
Professors have signed a letter stating their 
Opinion that there is a reasonable prospect 
that the Supreme Court may uphold Dr. 
Stamler and his associates. 

A contempt citation at this time would in 
no way clarify the important constitutional 
issues nor would it provide information for 
a committee of the House. A contempt 
citation is a serious action. Like a grand 
jury indictment, it is not definitive, but it 

ns a process of judicial action that can 
lead to fine or imprisonment and, at the very 
least, it damages one’s personal reputation. 
When it cites for contempt, the House is 
exercising one of its gravest powers against a 
Private citizen. 
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In the past fifteen years the Un-American 
Activities Committee has asked the House to 
cite 129 individuals for contempt and the 
House—routinely, mechanically, irresponsi- 
bly—has acceded to every request. Yet only 
nine of these citations resulted in final 
convictions. 

Last week's action against seven leaders of 
the Ku Klux Klan was typical. Members of 
the House freely admitted that they had 
had no opportunity “to study all these cita- 
tions, the statements of fact, or the hearings 
from which these citations have come,” as 
one Representative expressed it. Yet the 
members shouted down a sensible proposal 
to refer the cases to a select committee for 
review and voted instead to send them on 
their way to the Justice Department. 

There is neither necessity nor sound his- 
torloal precedent for such conduct, The 
House runs the danger of bringing itself and 
its own procedures into contempt. That is 
a far deeper wound on the body of free gov- 
ernment than any recalcitrant witness could 
inflict. 

From the Detroit News, Thursday, Mar. 
11, 1965] 


Dmrr GOP Po.irics 


It is one thing to differ with a political 
opponent's vote. It is quite another thing to 
question his loyalty and patriotism because 
of his vote. Unfortunately, the Republican 
Congressional Campaign Committee does not 
always make this distinction. 

After the House of Representatives voted 
359-29 in favor of a $370,000 budget for the 
Un-American Activities Committee, the GOP 
organization issued a press release attacking 
the Democrats who voted against the motion. 
The contention was that the negative vote 
lined them up “with every subversive orga- 
nization in the country which is trying to 
abolish the committee.” 

Admittedly, some subversive organizations 
are opposed to the Un-American Activities 
Committee. But so are some completely 
patriotic civil liberties organizations. And 
one liberal Republican, Rep. JOHN LINDSAY of 
New York, voted against the motion along 
with 28 Democrats. 

The Republican committee is using the 
old McCarthyite technique of guilt by asso- 
ciation. It also is trying to revive the moth- 
eaten charge that the Democrats are soft on 
communism. In doing so the Republicans 
are not only guilty of dirty politics, they 
also are smearing thelr own man, LINDSAY, 
with the same tar, 

The episode helps to explain why the Re- 
. are still a small minority in the 

ouse, 


Foreign Country Subsidies Imperil U.S. 
Yarn Output 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 18, 1966 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr, Speaker, the 
domestic textile industry has been ad- 
versely affected during the past several 
years through excessive textile imports. 
As I represent the largest textile manu- 
facturing district in the Nation, I have 
been particularly concerned over the 
problems of the American textile indus- 
try. In that connection, I was interested 
to note recently that a number of coun- 
tries are now subsidizing their textile in- 
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dustries in order to sell their textile prod- 
ucts on the American market at a cost 
less than that of our domestic mills. 

The Southern Textile News published 
at Charlotte, N.C., had a very interesting 
and informative article on October 17 
entitled “Foreign-Country Subsidies Im- 
peril U.S. Yarn Output.” The article de- 
scribes some of the dangers facing the 
domestic textile industry through sub- 
sidized textile competition from abroad. 
I request that the article be inserted in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 
FOREIGN-COUNTRY SUBSIDIES IMPERIL US. 

YARN OUTPUT 
(By Dennis Washburn) 


CHARLOTTE.—We heard a rumor recently 
that some of the under-developed countries 
which play patty-cake with our state depart- 
ment are paying a subsidy to spinners who 
export their yarn into the United States. 

It didn't disturb us too much. After all, 
what are a few thousand yards of yarn more 
or less. You know, “Noblesse Oblige,” and 
all that. We're glad to help them out. 

But we kept the rumor in the back of our 
mind. And made a routine Inquiry through 
various news sources, Results of the inquiry 
shook our back teeth loose. 

First, we checked out the import Listings 
and found that the three largest exporters of 
yarn to the U.S. are Portugal, Brazil and 
Mexico, 

In 1961 Mexico. shipped 1.9 million sq. yards 
of yarn to the US. Commerce Department 
estimates for the year 1966 indicate that that 
figure will increase to 70.8 million sq. yards. 
A hefty 3,726% increase in five years. We 
figured there had to be some resaon for 
growth like that. 

So we asked Commerce Department if the 
Mexican government ic giving a subsidy to 
yarn spinners for exporting yarn to the U.S. 

They replied by furnishing us with an 
Overseas Business Report, Foreign Trade 
Regulations of Mexico, dated December 1964, 
and referred us to page 6 of the report. 

It said, “The Mexican Government has es- 
tablished export subsidies and funds for the 
promotion of exports of manufactured goods. 
Exporters of manufactured goods may apply 
for subsidies in the form of refunds of in- 
come, mercantile and import taxes.” 

Commerce Department further advised us 
that the only way the United States can de- 
termine if the Mexican Government applies 
subsidies to yarn is for the exporter to 
actually apply to the Mexican Government 
for this subsidy. 

Since we are not a Mexican firm, and since 
we do not export yarn to the U.S. that sort of 
left us out in the cold—but we still have the 
feeling that something's rotten, and it's a 
lot closer than Denmark. 

This particular Overseas Business Reports 
did have several other little interesting tid- 
bits of information, though. One was the 
fact that the United States does not (at 
least in 1964) have a bilateral trade agree- 
ment with Mexico—and thus our exports 
there receive no tariff preferences in that 
market. 

Another was, “Mexico Is not (at least in 
1964) a member of the General Agreement of 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT), but in recent 
months has shown some interest in this 
organzation.” 

The document didn’t make clear whether 
this interest was in joining the organization 
or staying out of it. 

We also learned that apparently it is much 
more difficult for us to sell goods in Mexico 
than it is for them to sell goods here. To 
bring American goods into our southern 
neighbor, a Mexican importer must first ob- 
tain a permit from a government committee. 
There committees determine whether articles 
or commodities are “essential,” and whether 
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satisfactory local substitutes are available to 
replace the imported items, 

Another interesting point was that duty 
rates are high both on luxury Items and on 
products competing with national industries. 
This makes us wonder—especially when we 
think of the letters some of our knitter 
friends have received from Mexico offering“ 
Mexican yarn 10 cents a pound cheaper than 
our own spinning mills. 

Brazil, also one of our southern neigh- 
bors, exported 1.5 million sq. yards of yarn 
to the U.S. in 1981. Commerce Department 
estimates indicate that the figure will ap- 

te 768 million sq. yards in 1966. 
A 5,120% increase. Unbelievable huh? 

In the October 10 issue of International 
Commerce, published by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, we found a story headed 
Brazillian Agency To Set Trade Policy. It 
was about a law designed to stimulate 
exports. 

One paragraph in the story read, “Except 
for export taxes which have been specifically 
legislated, the law will stimulate exports by 
abolishing all other taxes, quotas, fees and 
withholdings that bear upon any kind of 
goods intended for export. Goods intended 
for export which are at ports waiting to be 
shipped are exempted from warehousing 
charges for a period of up to 15 days.” 

If you read this paragraph the way we do, 
it might lead you to believe that Brazil is 
also giving an export subsidy of sorts. 

All this points to an unusual situation, to 
say the least. What we have are two under- 
developed countries whose yarn spinning 
capabilities have increased to fantastic pro- 
portions with these increases being force- 
fed into our own economy, 

And we don’t think our economy is 
equipped to handle it. What happens next 
year when their yarn exports increase an- 
other two or three thousand per cent? 
Should we just go ahead and close our spin- 
ning mills down this year? 

And it's not just the textile interests which 
will suffer because of the critical increases in 
yarn imports. Cotton producers will also 
have a thinner wallet. Mexico and Brazil, 
you know, don’t offer too much of a market 
for American cotton, 

There are some who would say that the 
increases in yarn imports were necessitated 
by escalation of the war in Viet Nam; that 
our own spinners couldn't or wouldn't fill 
the need for yarn to make military uniforms. 

But, we ask, “How much of this imported 
yarn during the past year met defense needs? 
How much was used to make poplin shirts, 
combat trousers, overcoats, tents and the 
like? And how much of it was in direct 
competition with our sales yarn spinners?" 

And now that the market is growing a 
little slack, how long will our spinners be 
able to compete with low priced foreign im- 
ports? 


It's a bruising problem with no apparent 
solution as far as our present administration 
is concerned. Perhaps our Congress should 
fill the breech and determine the answer. 


Not for Aunt Bessie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, to the 
People of his home community in Hli- 
nois, Bill Groninger is best known as the 
resourceful and painstakingly accurate 
courthouse reporter of the Champaign- 
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Urbana Courier. But to a growing 
number of book readers throughout the 
country he is becoming known as a writ- 
er of talented fiction. 

In the following review of Bill’s latest 
book, “A Proper Price,” Tom Bender 
makes the point that it is not a book 
you would give Aunt Bessie for Christ- 
mas: 

It is a brutally honest spine tingler about 
a tough old man frantically searching for 
the truth as he faces an almost insurmount- 
able compilation of odds in attempting to 
keep his county out of the hands of the 
crime syndicate. 


As a former Courier city editor and 
former managing editor of the Decatur 
Herald, Bender has a competence for 
assessing this novel's validity born of his 
own firsthand knowledge of courthouse 
politics. This is why we are impressed 
when he tells us that— 

There is a dimension in Groninger's writ- 


Ing that suggests a growing talent, perhaps a 
major novelist. 


Those of my colleagues who, like my- 
self, first smelled the smoke of political 
battle at the courthouse level will recog- 
nize some of the characters in “A Proper 
Price” and the problems they are forced 
to cope with. 

Nor FOR Aunt BESSIE—GRONINGER’'S NEW 

Book Is “SPINE TINGLER" 
( By Tom Bender) 

The truth is elusive not because human 
beings don’t want to know it, but because 
none of us can hear it when it’s said. So it 
is that the Sheriff laments in the opening 
chapter of William Groninger's new novel: 
„ e. but nobody'd listen, they don't never 
listen “cept in their own time after the harm 
is done.” 

“A Proper Price” is not a big book, by 
modern publishing standards, nor is it a 
Christmas gift for your Aunt Bessie. It 
is a brutally honest spine tingler about a 
tough old man frantically searching for the 
truth as he faces an almost insurmountable 
compilation of odds in attempting to keep 
his county out of the hands of the crime 
syndicate. È 

What emerges is a moral triptych involy- 
ing the fate of a community in the hands 
of its keepers, each of whom is deaf to the 
truth. 

It is the Sheriff versus his beloved nephew, 
Tate Sloan, who has come back from the 
Marines and become a deputy only to dis- 
cover that respect is a living thing and 
memory a distorted reflection. The Sheriff 
tries to make him a man. 

It is the Sheriff versus his dearest friend, 
Sam Morgan, a warlord of crime in rural 
greas of the state who learns that his al- 
most Biblical empire is the product of the 
Sheriff's compromise. The Sheriff belleves 
he'll someday have to kill Sam Morgan. 

It is the Sheriff versus the Establishment 
of the community and county that he has 
loved and tended by the dictates of his own 
understanding of the truth. The Sheriff 
tries to save it from collapse. 

These are inhuman odds to put against 
a man, and the spine of the book is the all 
too frail humanity of the Sheriff. In meas- 
uring one adversary, he measures mankind 
Itself, and thereby, ultimately, himself: 
“They can't handle their compromises, just 
like some men can't handle their likker.” 

The people and place of Groninger’s book 
are as real as your community. Sometimes 
quaintness obtrudes, and sometimes his in- 
stinct is unsure. But that same instinct out- 
truths the truth to leave a whisper of rec- 
cognition in your ear. 

His richest characters have public faces 
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and private, hidden beings—and some 
thoughts you would like to guess. The 
Sherif and his antagonist dominate, but 
subplot people are worthy of careful exam- 
ination—Tate’s woman, first of all, but also 
Justice Smead, Ozmanski, O'Hare, Lonnie 
Morgan, others—not only as characters but 
as people arising from or alien to the re- 
markably envisioned land that is Groninger’s 
county. Tou can smell the county dust they 
kick up and see the yellow Xs on their 
souls, 

The author is a story teller and artist, a 
man who plans to tell the tale in his own 
precise way, in his own precise time, some- 
times In a staccato and vulgar recording of 
human dialogue that is almost too vicious 
to accept, sometimes in a gentle wandering 
of words that has the grace and flow of a 
river, but always bending for the exact sound 
of the truth as he hears It. 

There is a dimension in Groninger’s writ- 
ing that suggests a growing talent, perhaps 
a major novelist. His first book, “The Run 
From the Mountain,” demonstrated his ear. 
“A Proper Price“ shows he can write the 
scenario, too. 


We Asked Ben Heineman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 18, 1966 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in Illinois, State pride always has been 
strong. Our people are proud that Lin- 
coln went from Illinois to save the Union. 
Our people today are proud that PAUL 
DovG tas, a Democrat, has been voted the 
No. 1 US. Senator, and that Evererr 
DIRKSEN, a Republican, is the great mi- 
nority leader in the other body. Our 
people are equally proud that Illinois has 
the finest cornland in the world and that 
Illinois has in Chicago the largest inland 


_ocean port in the world. 


Our corporations that are homed in 
Illinois and our corporations that service 
our people are proud to be in Illinois and 
they lose no opportunity to tell the world 
of their pride in their State. 

Mr. Speaker, I am extending my re- 
marks to include the text of a two-page 
advertisement that the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. carried in the Chicago daily 
newspapers this week. Two pages of ad- 
vertising in the big Chicago dailies runs 
into money, but I think my colleagues 
from Illinois all will agree with me that 
the following advertisement of the Illi- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. was a good in- 
vestment in good will: 

We Askren Ben HEINEMAN 

Will you take a helicopter to work in 1975? 

Will expressways destroy our cities? 

Will your son find a career in transporta- 
tion? 

Iilinois Bell commissioned Paul M. Angle, 
noted Illinois author and historian, to talk 
with Ben Heineman, Chairman and President 
of the Chicago and North Western Railway, 
about the future of transportation in 
Illinois. 

THE CONCRETE DESERT 

Angle: You came to the North Western 
when suburban service was pretty sick. 
How is it now? 

Heineman: It's at an all time peak in terms 
of utilization and is continuing this growth. 
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Suburban service is really one of my great- 
est interests. Although it accounts for only 
about 6% of our total business, it offers a 
considerable challenge and an immense 
social utility. 

If a metropolitan area is to have the force 
and the direction that make it a significant 
Part of a growing and vital society, there 
must be a Central City. And for a Central 
City to exist, there has to be an efficient and 
effective means of bringing people in and 
out of it during the peak periods. 

Expressways are a magnificant form of 
transportation but they become saturated 
during peak periods. And if they are utilized 
as the principal means of transportation, 
they tend to make the Central City into a 
concrete desert for the parking of auto- 
mobiles. The saturation discourages people 
from coming into the Central City and this 
forces a decentralization which could ulti- 
Mately destroy it. 

Public transportation, on the other hand, 
if it is appealing to the public, can prevent 
this and preserve the viability of the Central 


City. 
COMMUTING BY HELICOPTER 


Angle: What are the limits to the develop- 
ment of public transportation? 

Heineman: None at all! All the railroads 
could, at relatively small expense, materially 
enlarge transportation capabilities in con- 
Nection with suburban operation, 

We don’t conceive of suburban service 
confined to rails. We are now investigating 
the possibilities of helicopter commuter 
Service between Chicago and such areas as 
Milwaukee, Rockford, Kenosha and Racine. 

One would take an escalator to a heli- 
copter platform on top of our commuter 
Station in Chicago, get into a helicopter 
Which would leave every 30 minutes for, 
perhaps, Milwaukee. There it would land in 
the center of the city on top of the Union 
Station and passengers would descend by 
escalator to the street. Our time tables indi- 
cate this could be done in a matter of 20 
to 22 minutes. 

ILLINOIS COMMERCE COMMISSION 

Angle: How does the multiplicity of gov- 
ernmental units affect transportation? 

Heineman: In the East, suburban service 
is under the regulation of commissions from 
Several states. Many of these have not had 
common goals or philosophies and this has 
been one of the contributing causes toward 
the deterioration of suburban transportation 
in that section. 

But here we have a single regulatory 
body—the Illinois Commerce Commission. 
Regardless of the political party in power, in 
my experience, the Illinois Commerce Com- 
Mission has ben uniformly devoted to the 
development of effective and efficient com- 
Muter service. 


THE “FOURTH SEACOAST” 


Angle: What are the factors that have 
made Chicago and Illinois into a great trans- 
Portation center? 

Heineman: We are located at the center 
of the “fourth seacoast” of the United 
States—the fantastic Great Lakes system; 
the marvelous Illinois and Mississipp! water- 
Way to the Gulf, This is really one of the 
Breat wonders of the world. 

It's inevitable that this immense water 
System will have a huge impact on the econ- 
omy, society and culture of Chicago. The 
St. Lawrence seaway was opened to ocean 
draft vessels as recently as 1959 and has 

n an immense benefit to this whole area 
Which will expand beyond our wildest dreams 
in the next 25 to 30 years. 

Just as Midway Airport in its day was the 
busiest airport in the world, today O'Hare 
Alrport is the busiest airport in the world. 
We have here unparalleled public transpor- 
tation—rail, air and water—plus an immense 
network of expressways and ways 
that fan out to all parts of the country. 
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Angle: You used the word “unparalleled.” 
Did you mean it literally? 

Heineman: In all directions, all points of 
the compass, by land, by sea, by air, Chicago 
and Illinois are unique in this respect, 

Angle: And to that factor more than any 
other you attribute an amazing growth in 
this region? 

Heineman: Yes, I really think this is in- 
evitable. There can be no doubt that all 
forms of transportation will make a vast con- 
tribution to this great future. 


CAREERS IN TRANSPORTATION 


Angle: What do you think of careers in 
transportation? 

Heineman; Transportation of all kinds is 
going to be entering into its Golden Age.“ 
In all forms—air, water, truck, rail—there is 
going to be a vast expansion. With this ex- 
pansion there will inevitably come a vast in- 
crease in the opportunities for trained and 
interested people. People in the transpor- 
tation business think of it as one of the most 
exciting, challenging, and socially construc- 
tive forms of human endeavor. 

Angle: I question whether that attitude 
prevails outside the transportation business. 

Heineman: I agree with you. I don’t think 
this attitude does prevail and I think this 
rests on the fact that the vast renaissance in 
transportation is not as yet understood by 
the public, When it becomes understood 
more clearly, it will attract people in increas- 
ing numbers. 

RENAISSANCE IN TRANSPORTATION 


Angle: What do you mean by the “vast 
renaissance in transportation?” 

Heineman: I don't think we have any idea 
of what air transportation will be in the 
next twenty-five to thirty years. I think of 
the technological changes, the vertical plane, 
the freight to be carried by air, the super- 
sonic air transports which will carry us 
between Chicago and London in a matter 
of two or three hours. I think all of these 
things lie just over the horizon. 

For the first time in perhaps fifty years 
the railroads stand on the brink of great 
breakthroughs in terms of technology, and 
management technique. Their role in so- 
ciety is becoming much clearer and it’s a 
challenging one that is going to offer great 
opportunity for those who take advantage of 
it. 


The same comments I've made about air 
and rail can be made with equal vigor about 
motor and water transportation. 

Angle: Have you ever been tempted to 
move on, to tackle other challenges out of 
Illinois? 

Heineman: I've been asked to leaye Chi- 
cago and leave Illinois for other large at- 
tractive cities at various times in my life, 
and I have, oddiy enough, never had any 
hesitation about saying no. One of the 
dominant factors has been my feeling about 
Chicago and Illinois, the great Middlewestern 
area. So I can certainly say that for one 
who adopted Chicago and was adopted by it, 
it has been a very happy union. 


COMPLETE INTERVIEW AVAILABLE 


Tilinois Bell has presented this interview— 
condensed to satisfy the demands of space— 
in the hope that the reader will find new 
reasons to take pride in the promise of 
Illinois. 

We at Illinois Bell pledge ourselves to work 
for the continued advancement of Illinois 
and its people. We realize that only in a 
growing, prospering state can any private 
enterprise hope to grow and prosper, too. 

We encourage business to build and grow 
in Illinois. And we invite all persons who 
want to live in a vital, vigorous community 
to come to Illinois. 

We know you will enjoy reading, and sav- 
ing for future reference, the complete Ben 
Heineman interview. Send for as many 
booklets as you need, 
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The Booming Pacific Northwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, Chemical 
Week in its October 1, 1966, issue carries 
an article on our booming Pacific North- 
west. I commend it to my colleagues 
as further evidence of the strength, 
vitality, and progress of our great Pacific 
Northwest: 


BOONEVILLE BRACES FOR THE Bic BUILDUP 


Intalco, which last week showed off the 
first of its three 76,000-tons/-year aluminum 
potlines (photo)—the others are slated for 
startup in late 66 and early '68—is one of a 
half-dozen or more big electrochemical com- 
panies in the booming Pacific Northwest that 
have contracted to buy all the firm power the 
Bonneville Power Administration can supply 
through 73. This includes all the power 
from new capacity the agency will be able to 
muster in its three-way expansion program, 

Among the big power buyers: aluminum 
firms planning expansion that will almost 
double capacity in Washington, Oregon and 
Montana (CW, Sept. 17, p. 81). They have 
already contracted for more than 1 million 
kw. of new firm and interruptible power. 
And the joint venture of Hooker Chemical, 
National Lead and H-K has provisionally 
contracted for 75,000 kw. for its magnesium 
and chlorine-caustic plant (site not yet 
chosen) due onstream in 69. 

Out of Luck: When all of Intalco's potlines 
are in operation, the facility will take up to 
2.7 billion kwh./year of electrical energy, 
about 11% of the 25 billion kwh. BPA pre- 
dicts it will sell each year to large industrial 
users by 70 (chart). Latecomers looking to 
purchase firm power directly from BPA will 
be out of luck, 

“We're all sold out of large blocks of firm 
power for the type of plants we usually serve 
directly,” says Bernard Goldhammer, BPA’s 
power manager. (Plants the agency usually 
serves directly are the big-load operations— 
e.g.. aluminum, magnesium, elemental phos- 
phorus.) However,“ adds Goldhammer, “we 
will have new firm power to sell each year 
to our customer utilities, for resale to other 
types of industry"—such as paper mills, 
chiorine-caustic and fertilizer plants, to 
which BPA doesn't sell directly. 

Examples of lesser-load operations that 
will get BPA firm power indirectly: Weyer- 
haeuser’s Longview, Wash., chlorine-caustic 
plant, which will be served by Cowlitz 
County Public Utility District; and Kawecki 
Chemical’s master alloys plant near We- 
natchee, Wash., which will buy from Douglas 
Power Utility District. 

BPA’s new administrator, 38-year-old 
lawyer David Black—he was sworn in on 
Sept. 15—and his staff are studying proposals 
to help ease the power situation created by 
the area's fast-growing industry. No. 1 on 
the list is the transition from the present 
all-hydro power system to one that will in- 
clude large thermal power plants (including 
nuclear plants). “The need for this evolu- 
tion,” says Black, “has already been recog- 
nized by former administrator Charles Luce 
(who became Under Secretary in the Dept. 
of the Interior) and our region's industrial 
interests.” 

“Combinations”: Black says BPA will 
assist in finding the right parties to build the 
thermal plants, Those plants, he adds, will 
have to be big and efficient to keep power 
prices down—and he feels the public and 
private utilities now operating in the North- 
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west just aren't in a position to build such 
big plants. Black suggests formation of 
some kind of “combinations” of existing 
utilities, so that the resources would be big 
enough to “embrace the construction of 
really big plants.“ 

Goldhammer estimates that a 1-million- 
kw. nuclear plant could produce for 2,6-2.8 
millse—excluding transmission, distribution 
and loss. Black recognizes that much pre- 
uminary plannnig will have to be done 
policies, legalities, etc—‘and since you 
usually figure five years of lead time—from 
the beginning of specific plans until 
startup—planning can't be delayed too much 
longer.” 

Doubling in a Decade: Power requirements 
in the Pacific Northwest are expected to 
double in the next decade. By 75, the 
region will require 11.9 million kw. of new 
capacity at federal and nonfederal plants. 

However, Bonneville’s short- and long- 
term expansion programs will generate 
enough new capacity to meet Increasing 
power requirements. New dam construction 
(including a third powerhouse at Grand 
Coulee), the mammoth intertie setup (which 
ultimately will enable the agency to supply 
power to 11 big Western states), new water 
storage and control from three British Co- 
lumbia dams, and the recently completed 
800,000-kw. Hanford atomic power plant will 
boost BPA's over-all generating capacity to 
more than 14 million kw, by 70, compared 
with the 6.7-million-kw. capacity available 
from federal*. projects in 65. 

Seven dams are now under construction, 
plus the Grand Coulee powerhouse. They 
will all be in operation by '73, Projected 
outputs: 

(1) John Day—Columbia River (Ore.)—is 
scheduleq for completion in 68. Its gen- 
erating capacity by 71 will be more than 2 
million kw. 

(2) Lower Monumental—Snake River 
(Wash.)—will be in operation by Dec, 69. 
Capacity: 405,000. Kw. 

(3) Little Goose—Snake River (Wash.)— 
will be completed in 70, have 405,000-kw. 
capacity. 

(4) Lower Granite—Snake River (Wash.)— 
will have capacity of 405,000 kw. when com- 
pleted in 71. 

(5) Dworshak—Clearwater River (Ida.)— 
is scheduled for completion in '72, Capac- 
ity: 400,000 kw. 

(6) Green Peter—Middle Santiam River 
(Ore.)—is scheduled to be in operation by 
the end of 67, will have 80,000-kw, capacity. 

(7) Foster—South Santiam River (Ore.)— 
will have the smallest capacity of the new 
dams, 20,000 kw., when it's completed in 68. 

The first generating unit of the Grand 
Coulee powerhouse will be completed by 73. 
The entire installation will be in operation 
by 80, with total new capacity of 3.6 million 
kw./year. There are also five authorized 
dams not yet under. construction that will 
yield an additional 663,500-kw. capacity. 
And construction of nonfederal dams, sched- 
uled for completion by 68, will give the 
region an additional 3.3 million kw, of gen- 
erating capacity. 

Treaty“ Dams: In ‘64 the U.S.-Canada 
treaty was ratified. Under its terms, Canada 
is to construct, maintain and operate water- 
storage facilities in British Columbia on the 
Columbia River near Mica Creek (to be com- 
pleted in '73) and Arrow Lakes (completion 
target: '69) and on the Kootenay River near 


*Not including isolated Navy, Bureau of 
Reclamation, National Park Service, and Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs plants, which totaled 
38,817 kw. of federal generation not marketed 
by BPA. Installed generating capacity in 85 
at nonfederal dams was 7.9 million kw. By 
*70, it may hit 11.2 million kw. i 
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Duncan Lakes (scheduled for completion in 
686). These will provide 15.5 million acre-ft. 
of storage for stabilizing the flow of the Co- 
lumbia River. Canada and the US. will 
equally share the downstream power benefits. 

The dams won't contribute any power as 
such to the BPA area (Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho; and Montana west of the continental 
divide). But by 72 some 800,000—900,000 
kw. of firm power In the area will be attrib- 
utable to water stored behind dams covered 
by the treaty. 

For a number of years after the treaty 
dams are completed, all of the extra power 
will be used in the U.S., sold here by Ca- 
nadian agent British Columbia Hydro and 
Power Authority. Reason: B.C. Hydro's 
power share won't be needed in Canada be- 
cause of the Peace River projects (two dams, 
scheduled for completion in '68, which will 
add 2.2 million kw./year of generating ca- 
pacity). 

Linking B.C. with Mexico: The mammoth 
intertie project, largest single transmission 
program in the U.S., ultimately will connect 
electric systems in 11 Western states. It will 
be part of a network of extra-high-voltage 
lines extending from northern British Co- 
lumbia to the Mexican border. Now under 
construction: 

(1) A d.c. line from the Columbia River 
to the new generating plant being installed 
at Hoover Dam. It's due for completion in 
the spring of 71. 


(2) A d.c. Une to California, due in Oct. 
67. A second line—500,000 volts a.c.—is 
scheduled for completion in April 68. The 
first a.c. line to California is already being 
used at reduced voltage. Full voltage is ex- 
pected next fall. 


The intertie will act as a two-way street. 
In winter, it will mainly be used to bring 
power north. In summer, when the Colum- 
bia River normally flows strong, secondary 
power will be sold south, 


The Columbia's flow is causing BPA some 
short-term headaches, acco: to Gold- 
hammer. The river has been unusually low 
because of light snow accumulations in the 
mountains. “In fact,” adds Goldhammer, 
Bonneville is experiencing critical water 
conditions in this water year. Things are 
so bad they're closely approaching the situa- 
tion in '36—37''—the worst water year on 
record, 

As a result, BPA has no secondary energy 
to sell. It has had to curtail deliveries of 
interruptible power (power subject to cutoff 
or interruption because of changes in gen- 
eration rate or demand), 

Power Rate Hike: In Dec. 65 the Federal 
Power Commission authorized a rate in- 
crease, to $18.60/kw.-year for firm power 
(power available at all times under all con- 
ditions) and $18/kw.-year for modified firm 
power (power available under normal condi- 
tions, but among the first loads to be shed 
from the system in the event of trouble). 
Since power troubles are rare, almost all in- 
dustry buys modified firm, which averages 
out to 2.055 mills/kwh. The hike comes to 
less than 3%, which didn't affect our ability 
to offer industry cheap power,“ says Gold- 
hammer. BPA's next rate review comes up 
in '69. And, Goldhammer adds, “we're sure 
we're not going to make any changes then,” 
One power source tells CW he doesn't antic- 
ipate any rate revisions until 80-85. Even 
then, he feels, increases won't be more than 
1% Year. 

Our main goals.“ concludes Black, are 
to keep power costs and hence resales prices 
low, to help attract new industry into the 
Northwest's economy, especially electroproc- 
essing industries —e.g., metals. “Our suc- 
cess in achieving these goals really depends 
on our enough thermal power into 
the region—and getting it soon.” 


October 19, 1966 
All the News We See Fit To Print 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
satirist Arthur Hoppe has published an- 
other interesting column entitled All 
the News We See Fit To Print” which 
appeared in the San Francisco Chronicle 
on October 17. 

His column follows: 

ALL THE News We SEE Frr To Print 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 


“What this country needs is one honest, 
decent, courageous newspaper,” said the 
Kindly Old Philosopher, “that'll keep the 
President happy.” 

I said I took it he was referring to Mr. 
Johnson’s remark that “newspapers don't 
always publish what I think they should 
publish.” 

“And he's right, son, it’s a grave problem,” 
said the Kindly Old Philosopher, shaking his 
kindly old head. “Course, the problem is he's 
been reading the wrong papers. He ought to 
read mine.” 

I said I didn’t know the Kindly Old Philos- 
opher was a newspaper publisher. 

“I just entered the fleld, son,” he said, “to 
do my civic duty and fill the Nation's need. 
My first edition’s hot off the presses, Have a 
copy.” 

I said I liked the simple, pithy name, Good 
News.“ But I did question the accuracy of 
the headlines: “Everybody Loves LBJ |” 

The Kindly Old Philosopher was offended. 
“It's honest journalism, son,“ he said. “Now 
you read down past all those quotes about 
folks sleeping better nights and him having 
extra glands and it says plainly we're refer- 
ring to everybody in the White House. Now 
I ask you, who knows him best?“ 

Well, maybe, and the paper certainly had 
and interesting and unusual picture page. 

“Yep,” he said proudly, all of them differ- 
ent. Now in this he’s looking fearless and in 
this one he’s folksy and in this one hes 

But what, I said, about the issues of the 
day? Uke Vietnam? 

“We don't cut and run from that. Now 
here's an interview with an average, typical 
man on the street in Vietnam who says what 
a great war we got going out there.” 

General Westmoreland is a man on the 
street? 

“We caught him leaving the Officers’ Club. 
And here's a warm human interest story 
about a mom in Dubuque who says how 
proud and happy she is to have her son being 
shot at over there. You can always count on 
some mom somewhere.” 

How about domestic issues, like the state 
of the economy? 

“We fearlessly cover that, too. Here's a 
hard-hitting interview with an experienced 
authority on unemployment who says tight 
money, higher taxes and credit controls don't 
worry him a whit. ‘Not,’ he says, ‘as long as 
that there welfare check keeps comin’ in.““ 

But did Good News contain nothing but 
good news? 

“Nosireebob,” he said indignantly, “What 
kind of balanced journalism would that be? 
Here’s a whole page devoted to bad things 
that happened to folks. See, here’s a sad 
story about Bobby Kennedy and one on 
Teddy and one on de Gaulle and 

Well, frankly, I said, it was a terrible news- 
paper, it would never sell and T couldn't see 
what he hoped to gain by putting out such 
distorted, biased, misleading news. 
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“Shake hands,“ said the Kindly Old Philos- 
opher, extending his kindly old palm, “with 
the next White House press secretary.” 


How Russia Is Beating Us for Mastery of 
the Seas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr.GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, in Jan- 
uary of this year, my two esteemed col- 
leagues, HASTINGS KEITH and Paul. RoG- 
ERS on the Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies Committee, traveled to the Soviet Un- 
ion in order to study that country’s 
Ocenography and merchant marine ef- 
forts. The following article by Congress- 
man KEITH, which appeared in the Febru- 
ary 6 edition of the Boston Herald, was a 
forerunner to the report, “The Soviets 
and the Seas,” prepared by the two Con- 
gressmen. This report is essentially an 
amplification of the conclusions and rec- 
ommendations made by Mr. KEITH in his 
Newspaper article. 

This year, for the first time, the prob- 
lems of the U.S. merchant marine have 
Bained considerable coverage in the 
Press. Much attention has been focused 
on the fact that our merchant fleet is in 
trouble—that our country is having to 
hire foreign vessels even to supply our 
troops in Vietnam. 

I invite the attention of the House, 
Mr, Speaker, to the fact that “The So- 
viets and the Seas,” by Congressman 
Kerra and Rocers, is now a public docu- 
ment and urge my colleagues to study it 
270 reading Mr. Kerrn’s excellent ar- 

cle. 


Both pieces were of considerable help 
in making the public and Congress aware 
of the investment we have in our mer- 
chant marine. 


An EXCLUSIVE REPORT From BEHIND THE IRON 
CurTranv—How Russia Is BEATING Us FOR 
MASTERY OF SEAS 


(By Representative Hastınos Ketru, 12th 
District, Massachusetts) 

How does the United States compare with 
the Soviet Union in its efforts to master the 
Sea? 

Recently I was one of two Congresamen 
directed by the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries to 
go behind the Iron Curtain to seek an an- 
Swer to this important question, 

Our visit was prompted by a growing con- 
dern in Congress over reports that Soviet 
Maritime strength is surpassing our own. 

same concern has been reflected in 
Many of the letters I have received and 
Conversations I have had with my constitu- 
ents in Southeastern Massachusetts, 

My constituents have asked me to explain 
the presence of the armada of Soviet fishing 
Vessels operating off our coasts. They have 
Questions the political and economic impli- 
Cations of rapidly expanding Soviet mer- 
chant fleet. 

In addition, oceanographers at Woods Hole 

ve advised me of the tremendous strides 
the Sovlets have made—not only in the ma- 
rine sciences but in applying basic knowledge 
Of the ocean to achieve their national ob- 
Jectives. 
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Against this background, Congressman 
PauL Rocxnxs of Florida and I—accompanied 
by Dr. Allyn Vine of the Woods Hole Oceano- 
graphic Institution—arrived in Moscow one 
cold Friday afternon last month on the first 
leg of our inspection trip. 

There we were briefed by key officials of 
the powerful Committee for Science and 
Technology. We were particularly interested 
to learn that this committee has primary 
jurisdiction for the research and develop- 
ment programs of the entire Soviet Union— 
including the massive space, atomic energy, 
and oceanographic efforts. (It was a mat- 
ter of some interest, too, that the late Oleg 
Penkovsky, the intelligence colonel who re- 
portedly was shot as a suspected informer 
to the West, was an official of this com- 
mittee.) 


We were told that the committee had re- 


cently created a high-level working group, 
the National Council for the Utilization of 
the Resources of the Sea. Its function is 
to establish requirements for stepped-up ap- 
plication of basic oceanographic research for 
the economic and politica} exploitation of 
the ocean, This is in sharp contrast to the 
fractured approach that the U.S. government 
makes in the field of oceanography—pres- 
ently handled by 18 different agencies. 

We were amazed to learn the scope of this 
group's activities. For example, the USSR 
is building hydroelectric power stations 
which harness the ocean's tides. 

They are recovering minerals, petroleum 
and natural gas from their submerged con- 
tinental shelves, and finding new ways to 
process and use fish products, 

We were also interested to learn at first 
Land how extensively the Soviet fishing 
fleet—while still at sea—manufactures fish 
meal in their so-called factory ships. And 
we learned further that, on inland water- 
ways—most dramatically at the site of a tre- 
mendous hydroelectric plant and dam on the 
Volga river—in order to make spawning 
grounds still available for sturgeon they have 
furnished elevators to transport fish from 
one level to another. 

The Soviets are also aggressively develop- 
ing methods to forecast ocean conditions for 
more efficient and safe routing of their mer- 
chant fleet. Our conversations with officials 
of the Committee for Science and Technology 
thus provided a useful perspective for com- 
paring Soviet oceanic progress with our own. 

Later, at the Institute of Oceanology we 
were appraised of the spectacular growth of 
scientific and engineering manpower and fa- 
cilities. According to the institute's director, 
8,000 to 9,000 Soviet men and women are 
working full time in ocean science and tech- 
nology. The United States has fewer than 
3,000 people in this field. Further, the So- 
viet fleet of 230 ocean research vessels is 
twice the size of the United States fleet. 

As guests of the Soviet Ministry of Fish- 
eries we were able to compare our respective 
fishing efforts. We learned that during 1965 
the Soviet fishing fleet landed 5.6 million tons 
of fish—a half million ton increase over the 
1964 catch. The United States catch for 
1965, although a slight increase over 1964, 
amounted to 4.65 million tons—nearly 22 
per cent less than the Soviet catch. 

Not only is the USSR ahead of the United 
States in tonnage of fish caught, but also in 
the field of experimental fish breeding. 
Large numbers of salmon and king crab and 
other species have been transplanted from 
the waters of the Pacific to the Atlantic. 

While the size and the advanced design of 
the Soviet fishing fleet scemed impressive, 
we were especially anxious to learn more 
about the Red merchant marine. We were 
not permitted to visit the shipyards in Lenin- 
grad. But the delegation did have a unique 
opportunity to Inspect two shipyards in Po- 
Jand which bulld many merchant and fishing 
vessels for the Soviet Union. 

One of these yards alone launched more 
ships last year than all the yards in the 
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U.S. constructing similar type vessels. Dur- 
ing 1965 the Soviets accepted delivery of 
100 merchant ships, while the U.S, took 
delivery of only 16. U.S. shipyards began 
1966 with 41 merchant vessels of more than 
1,000 gross tons on order; the Soviet Union 
has a total of 464 merchant ships presently 
on order. 

As representative of a district with a long 
maritime tradition, I was particularly im- 
pressed by the vigorous Soviet and Polish 
efforts to recruit, train and make an at- 
tractive career of the sea-going occupations. 
Regretfully, in the United States it is be- 
coming more dificult to encourage young 
people to follow the sea as a means of liveli- 
hood, Our poverty program could take no- 
tice. 

Although the Soviet government failed to 
approve the delegation's proposed itinerary 
(which would have permitted a more ex- 
tensive study of their entire oceanographic 
effort)—and we were undoubtedly shown 
only what the government wanted us to see 
I have every reason to believe that the com- 
parisons above warrant our close attention 
and concern. 

As Congressman Rogers and I returned 
to Washington to report on our visit, I know 
we both had come to the realization that 
the emergence of the Soviet Union as a major 
maritime power is no accident of history. 

All indications point to the fact that since 
World War IT, and especially since the Korean 
conflict, the Soviet Union has made a care- 
fully planned thrust into the ocean to achieve 
its long-range political and economic ob- 
jectives. 

The Soviets have extended their seapower, 
including their Navy, second only to ours, 
into all the oceans of the world and they are 
effectively exploiting its resources. 

They are using their strengthened mari- 
time position to further their strategic ob- 
jectives, particularly with respect to the less- 
er developed nations of Africa and Asia. 

With the population explosion making 
continuous inroads on the world's food sup- 
ply, the sea will soon become a vitally needed 
source of available protein, especially these 
newly-emerging nations. 

The results of heavy Soviet exploitation of 
the oceans can be expected to be offered to 
these young countries in exchange perhaps 
for sympathy and support in the interna- 
tional forums, especially the United Nations. 

We can expect even further efforts as So- 
viet ocean-ranging fleets move into the waters 
off South America, where the world popula- 
tion growth there may soon explode into 
political and economic upheaval. 

What can the United States do to meet 
this challenge? The Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee and its subcommittee 
on oceanography are anxious for this urgent 
problem to be debated more fully in the 
Congress. In this way we intend to promote 
wider discussion of the fundamental issues 
and increase the nation’s awareness of our 
need to regain supremacy at sea. Both 
Houses of Congress know that political ac- 
tion is needed to meet the challenge. 

Our committee is considering a number 
of approaches to better coordinate and man- 
age our national efforts with respect to 
oceanography, fisheries, and the merchant 
marine. We seek for the ocean a national 
program that will command the attention, 
the interest, and the support which our 
present space effort enjoys. 

It is hoped that our recent visit will give 
greater impetus and a sense of urgency to 
the legislation needed to re-establish the 
U.S, as the number one maritime nation of 
the world. 

Shortly before his untimely death, our 
late President Kennedy concluded a formal 
address with this statement, which I know 
came from his heart: 

“The sea is all around us. It is part of 
our lives. We must know aboutit. We must 
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master it, I am glad the United States is 
committed to this great effort.” 

We need now only bear witness to this 
commitment, 


Maryland Tobacco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROGERS C. B. MORTON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished reporter on the Baltimore 
Sun, Mrs. Helen Delich Bentley, on Sun- 
day, October 16, 1966, analyzed ex- 
ceptionally well the problems facing 
Maryland tobacco in the export trade. I 
believe my colleagues will find Mrs. Bent- 
ley’s article of great interest. 

The article follows: 

MARYLAND TOBACCO ABROAD—FARMERS SEE A 
Crisis 


(By Helen Delich Bentley) 

Maryland's tobacco farmers are crying 
that they may be out of business because of 
bureaucratic red tape and what they see as a 
determination of the Federal bureaucrats to 
control everything. 

This situation, hitting hardest at the 
poorest—even depressed—area of the State, 
has arisen as the result of Maryland’s farmers 
having voted last February not to continue 
their tobacco crops under Federal controls, 
because they didn’t want another 15 per cent 
reduction in their production. Subse- 
quently, a 5-cent-per-pound subsidy was 
instituted on all export tobacco, However, 
since Maryland farmers had refused crop 
control, they were not given the 5-cent sub- 
sidy even though, they point out, export 
subsidies are paid on other corps not under 
control of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 

Inasmuch as Government assistance is 
granted to other agricultural products ex- 
ported even though they are not under CCC 
controls, the Maryland farmers see the move 
as a retaliatory measure. 

When the vote was taken, the Maryland 
farmers were not advised that a subsidy was 
in the offing for export tobacco, a matter they 
feel particularly aggrieved about because 
tobacco from this State has been exported 
longer than it has from any other. 

Maryland's 10,100,000 pounds exported in 
1965 is close to the high for an individual 
state. Kentucky-Tennessee together shipped 
out 21,600,000 pounds of fire-cured tobacco 
in the same year. Flue-cured tobacco, which 
originates in Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida and Alabama, was 
purchased overseas to the tune of 395,586,000 
pounds, Eight states contributed to the 
63,011,000 pounds of burley that went to for- 
eign markets. 

In dollar volume, almost half of the State's 
annual crop is shipped abroad, It affords an 
important source of revenue to the Maryland 
growers, dealers, shippers, bankers, and the 
port of Baltimore. Maryland's tobacco farm- 
ers produce about $22,000,000 worth annu- 
ally, of which $10,000,000 is sold abroad, 

For many years, Maryland tobacco has con- 
stituted the principal ingredient in approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the popular-priced 
Swiss cigarette. It also has found acceptance 
and usage in cigarettes and for other pur- 
poses in West Germany, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Spain, and Portugal, among others. 
Already, Portugal has canceled a $100,000 or- 
der because of the lack of a 5-cent-per-pound 
subsidy on the Maryland tobacco. Inasmuch 
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as no other state produces the same quality 
tobacco, the European manufacturers will 
not make up that difference by buying else- 
where in this country, but instead will work 
on a blend of tobaccos from Italy, Yugosla- 
via, and Japan which is the closest that can 
be achieved as a substitute to that from 
Maryland. 

The other two states excluded from the 5- 
cent subsidy, according to the Agriculture 
Department's press release of June 10, are 
Pennsylvania with its filler tobacco and Con- 
necticut’s cigar wrapper—also because those 
farmers balked at crop controls. The Amish 
in Pennsylvania resist any kind of govern- 
ment control. However, since their percen- 
tages of exports are comparatively negligible, 
these states are not as hard hit as ls Mary- 
land, 

The reason for the subsidy, the release said, 
is that the United States is selling less of the 
world's tobacco than ever although the over- 
all purchases have increased among foreign 
nations. 

In addition to raising the over-all amount 
of tobacco exported from the United States, 
the export subsidy also was instituted to 
help the balance-of-payments. 

However, say the tobacco men, that por- 
tion of the business that was Maryland’s will 
be completely lost to the balance of pay- 
ments If this State is continued to be denied 
the subsidy since the users of Maryland to- 
bacco will go to Yugoslavia, Italy, Turkey, 
and other countries to whip up a blend of 
tobacco as near to Maryland's as possible. 

Other points they make are: 

1. The matter of production control is sup- 
posed to be voluntary in this country, not 
mandatory. The decision was strictly ad- 
ministrative, not a legal requirement. 

2. Even though there is no production con- 
trol in the State this year, the actual amount 
to be marketed will be less than ever. Mary- 
land is not in a position to double its pro- 
duction overnight as are North and South 
Carolina where there is still sufficient cheap 
labor. The Maryland tobacco region is too 
close to Washington and Baltimore, making 
the labor market very limited. Tobacco is 
still a product that must be handled by hand. 

8. Calvert county, one of the five counties 
hardest hit by this decision, is considered 
a depressed area and therefore should qualify 
for all Federal help possible. 

4. The 30,000,000-pound surplus about 
which the Agriculture Department was com- 
plaining in Maryland dates back to the 
drought year of 1963 and was created under 
the price support-production control pro- 
gram. That surplus tobacco happens to be 
generally undesirable because it was too dry. 
Drought conditions create bad tobacco crops. 
Mathematically it exists, but one crop fail- 
ure could wipe out the entire surplus. 

5. Friendly foreign nations who prefer 
Maryland tobacco are being slapped in the 
face because others are given the 5-cent sub- 
sidy and they are forced either to pay more 
money or look for another product. 

For the first time, this year West German 
interests became a substantial buyer in the 
Maryland market after a German cigarette 
manufacturer adhered to the request of his 
customers, in the Bavarian region adjacent 
to Switzerland, and purchased the same mix. 
His sales shot up dramatically. 

Without the export subsidy, however, Mary- 
land may be aced with a repetition of its ex- 
perience of losing the French market dur- 
ing World War I when France was unable 
to obtain Maryland tobacco. The French 
cigarette manufacturers substituted tobacco 
grown in for the Maryland por- 
tion of their blend and have continued to do 
80 for 50-odd years. 

Say the tobacco men further: The problem 
is one for the entire State even though the 
farmers are concentrated In Anne Arundel, 
St. Marys, Prince Georges, Calvert, and 
Charles counties; the entire economy of 
these less-affluent counties Is at stake; a 
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negative response by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation could result in the entire State 
having to assist the hard-hit farmers. 


Essays Invited on Location of Second Bay 
Bridge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr, Speaker, 
I am inviting my constituents to write 
essays on the proper location of the 
second bay bridge in Maryland and shall 
request permission later to include the 
best of these in the Recorp. My invita- 
tion follows: 


QUESTION 17 

In fifty words, state whether Marylanders 
should vote on election day against the 
parallel bridge on Question 17. A vote 
against Question 17 would help make possi- 
ble a future bridge at Baltimore or Southern 
Maryland, as authorized by my bill, H.R. 
15740. Ten answers will be entered in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of 4 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 728, 
Supp. 2). 


Address of Vice President Hubert H. 
Humphrey at Clark University in 
Worcester, Mass., October 12, 1966 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr, DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I am very pleased, indeed, to in- 
clude the most eloquent and inspiring 
address delivered by Vice President Hu- 
BERT H. Humpurey during the special 
convocation at Clark University in 
Worcester, Mass. last October 12 in 
honor of the late Dr. Robert H. Goddard 
and on the occasion of which the Vice 
President was presented an honorary 
doctor of laws degree by Clark University. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS or VICE Presipent Husrrt H. Hum- 

PHREY, CLARK UNIVERSITY, WORCESTER, 

Mass., Ocroser 12, 1986 


Ralph Waldo Emerson said, “Universities 
Are, of course, hostile to geniuses which, 
seeing and using ways of their own, dis- 
credit the routine.” 

We are here today to honor Robert Hutch- 
ings Goddard and, in so doing, to honor the 
university that was not hostile to his genius, 

It is typical of Clark to remember Dr. God- 
dard through a great, new library. Out of 
the collected thoughts of men who came 
before him, Robert Goddard evolved his own 

contribution, and from the library 

that will bear his name will come other fruit 

1755 other men, in an endless perpetuation 
le = 

Columbus Day is exactly the right time 
for us to make a start of this memorial, It 
falls exactly halfway between the day of 
Goddard's birth, on October 5, 1882, and the 
day as a seven-year-old boy that he first 
dreamed of traveling in space. 

It is appropriate in another way. It is 

for us, involved as we are, to appreci- 
ate that we live in a time of vast enlarge. 
ment of man’s horizon, as hard for us as it 
must have been for the people of Europe to 
know the significance of Columbus crossing 
the Atlantic. 

We are actors in this drama, so we have 
trouble seeing it im perspective. Perhaps 
those who come after us will see it plainly 
Only when they look back on our time. 

Here some day will come future generations 
to see the campus where Goddard experi- 
mented and to study the collected Goddard 
Papers in their official repository. This spot, 
today, gains recognition as a threshold to 
Space 


What an astonishing change Goddard 
Made in a short time. 

For all practical purposes, 40 years ago the 
American space effort consisted of a man 
Working in a laboratory 100 yards from here. 

He launched the world’s first liquid-fueled 
Tocket from a farm only a few miles from this 
campus. It went up 41 feet. 

We are told that an assistant standing 
beside Dr. Goddard remarked that he could 
throw a baseball higher than that. Even 
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at the time of his death, in 1945, the idea 
of travel in space was considered a fantasy or 
a joke. 

285 at this moment the Goddard Space 
Flight Center in Greenbelt, Maryland, is 
tracking 33 active, man-made satellites, pro- 
ducing 200 miles a day of data tape on con- 
ditions outside the planet. In the seconds 
I took to speak of the Goddard Space Flight 
Center, its receivers and computers were 
accepting messages from these orbiting labo- 
ratories around earth and translating them 
into 300 feet of tape bearing important in- 
formation about space. 

Twenty years ago most people in the world 
would have laughed at the idea but we know 
now that we shall land men on the moon 
and explore the moon thoroughly. Children 
of today’s college students will be able to 
take trips to Venus and Mars. 

I am chairman of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Council and there are times that 
I remember longingly that Robert Goddard 
often needed only 10 thousand dollars for 
a major breakthrough. But I know that the 
results of a successful seed Is a great forest 
and forests take more nourishment. In the 
last eight years we have spent 30 billion dol- 
lars on space work. 

It is the largest endeavor in history de- 
signed consciously to advance the frontiers 
of knowledge. 

Out of it has come a fruitful partnership 
of government, industry, science, and the 
academic community. 

We enjoy such side benefits as new medi- 
cal and surgical techniques. 

There is hardly a part of our industrial and 
technological life that has not been refined 
and accelerated by discoveries made in space 
research. 

Yet all this started with one man with an 
idea. It was born in a lonely field near here, 
in a modest laboratory right on this campus. 

It is easy to look upon this achievement 
as just a happy accident but I think that 
would be a mistake. 

We were lucky to benefit by Goddard's 
unique creativity. 

But we cannot leave such things entirely 
to accident. 

It is no accident, for example, that we have 
in this country institutions of learning that 
are not afraid of genius. 

We are told that in Dr. Goddard's first year 
at Clark there came to this campus for their 
first lectures in America, Sigmund Freud and 
Carl Jung. 

The chairman of the physics department 
was A. A. Michelson, the first American 
scientist to win a Nobel Prize. 

It is no accident when a country has 
places that harbor men of original thought. 

We need to remember something else. 

Robert Goddard worked here, at Clark, 
which has always been a small university. 

Bigness is a characteristic of our times. 

There are many things that are more ef- 
ficient, more specialized or more profitable 
because they came in large units, and we 
have no need to remember that there is 
something to be said for small units in which 
the individual is not lost. 

Robert Goddard and Clark University tell 
us that excellence need not come in giant 


They remind us that especially in a mass 
production and mass consumption society, 
the individual and the individualistic insti- 
tution must play a creative role. 

Let us beware of the homogenized society. 


Let us shun that condition in which every- 
one is expected to have the same opinions 
and the same habits. This is not only ab- 
horrent to freedom but it poisons the source 
of growth. 

Goddard had a stubborn faith that helped 
him survive discouragement and ridicule, 
and even a local fire marshal who consid- 
ered him and his rockets a menace. 

But along the way, at crucial times, he 
found other unorthodox men, men capable 
of listening to the unusual, of imagining the 
future, of believing the impossible. 

They came from unexpected places. Some 
were airplane pilots and some were philan- 
thropic businessmen with imagination. If 
ours were a completely conformist country, 
we would not be here today. 

I wouldn't be honest if I didn’t confess, as 
one who has often been at both ends of pro- 
test, that this can be an uncomfortable 
state of affairs. But there has never been a 
moment of doubt that we must have a so- 
ciety where men can speak their minds. Our 
nation must have people free to nurture men 
and ideas where impact, as Emerson said, 
may “discredit the routine.” 

We in government learned part of the God- 
dard lesson the hard way. At times other 
governments paid more attention to his work 
than his own, a fact we came to regret during 
the rocket attacks of World War II. 

In science and scholarship we must be 
open to discovery and look beyond the quick 
and easy result. But most of all we must 


remember that society may encourage genius 


or discourage it; apply scholarship construc- 
tively or destructively; make men benefici- 
aries of their ingenuity or the victims of it. 

Robert Goddard's great germinal research 
in space came only after heartbreak and 
failure. 

We recognize the need for endless trial- 
and-error in science and technology. 

And—today as never before—we must have 
the same faith and endurance in the search 
for harmony in human affairs. 

I know the familiar assertion that man is 
an aggressive animal and that conflict and 
war are inevitable. Yet the goal of a just 
and peaceful world can be worth no less 
than our highest commitment. 

Man has been completely human in his 
biology for about 50,000 years. But only in 
the last 100 years have most major nations 
begun to look upon all their fellow citizens as 
truly deserving of equal treatment. 

For centuries men believed in charity at 
the same time that they believed in slavery. 

For hundreds of years men said they be- 
lieved in the Golden Rule but they really 
meant, “Yes, but . ; our generation is the 
first to drop the but“: 

It is not yet perfect or universal but it is 
one of the most profound in human 
relations and it came to fruitation in a very 
short time. 

I believe man does have great capacity for 
harmony and reason. 

But we do not have limitless time. 

We do not have the luxury of another 
50,000 years to end fatal rivalries. 

In the past we lost a tribe or two; today 
we could lose all of civilization. 

Nor do we have 100 more years to achieve 
a fuller social and economic justice. 

Men no longer accept hunger and humilia~ 
tion in silence. They know there is no need 
for misery in the midst of plenty. 

Here in our own rich country we face 
problems generations in the making—prob- 
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lems of an urbanizing, 
ciety .. . problems of transport . of pol- 
lution ... of human relations . of edu- 
cation and health . .. of sustaining a strong 
healthy economy. 

In the endless search for solutions we have 
had some setbacks. But this should dis- 
courage us no more than reverses discour- 
aged Robert Goddard or Thomas Edison. 

Ours is a system of government blessed 
with the talent for change and growth. 

We are the least likely people to die of 
social hardening of the arteries—so long as 
we realize our unique strength as an open 
society. 

Neither need we be discouraged in our 
search for creative answers in the quest for 


technological so- 


Today we are exploring every avenue for 
an honest and durable peace in Southeast 
Asia. We are moving too, to avert another 
danger: The danger of an expanding number 
of weapons of mass destruction in the hands 
of an expanding number of nations. 

Reason telis us that the world cannot be- 
come increasingly crowded with these rival 
systems of destruction without a growing 
peril of fatal accident, miscalculation, irre- 
sponsibility, or even madness. 

This country has been ready to take steps 
to lower the peril without lowering legiti- 
mate defense. Yet to persuade non-nuclear 
nations to reject the costly course of entry 
into the atomic club, and to have nuclear 
nations place provable restraints on further 
excess weaponry is a new experience among 
nations. 

It touches many old scars and revives tra- 
ditional fears. Yet we must never cease try- 
ing to overcome the catastrophe that would 
be further nuclear proliferation, 

We seek, too, to make the exploration of 
space an endeavor where nations may rise 
above the bitter memories of battlefields on 
earth to find a constructive outlet for their 
ingenuity, their energy, and their ambition. 

Is it not possible that exploration beyond 
our own planet might convert the present 
frantic race for earthly destruction into a 
mutual effort at cosmic discovery? 

Already the exploration of space has helped 
us to put our own world into proper perspec- 
tive. 

By taking our thoughts into the upper 
sky it has given us a new appreciation that 
the family of man is on earth as the creatures 
of the Bible were on Noah's Ark, floating 
through space together, the fate of one the 
fate of all. 

Today, as it huddles on its planet, the 
human race is divided by differences of 
wealth and of ideas. 

But the same ingenious mechanisms and 
enormous energies that took the human mind 
into space have also opened for the first time 
the possibility of ending poverty and the 
dissension that comes from a world of haves 
and have-nots. 

We live in a historic time because there is 
the beginning of this feeling on kinship and 
there is also the realistic means at hand to 
end the morbid condition that some men live 
well only because others do not, 

The prospect of sustenance for the whole 
human race by itself can change the tribal 
fears of this globe, if we have the faith to 
pursue it. 

Robert Goddard, by making men's ascen- 
sion from earth possible, helped sharpen 
their consciousness of their common fate. 

His technical achievements have become 
engines of war but even they, by deterring 
careless adventures in conquest, have made 
nations pause, have given the world a short 
time in which to consider its ultimate fate. 

By helping us see how great is the universe, 
Robert Goddard helped us perceive how 
tightly knit is the human family. 
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Some Expressions of the Current Situation 
in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, a friend 
of mine has just returned from Vietnam 
bringing me an account of his impression 
gathered while there. To me it is useful 
to have this information and I include it 
here: 

Some IMPRESSIONS OF THE CURRENT SITUATION 
In VIETNAM, OCTOBER 12, 1966 


Everywhere in Saigon one is struck by the 
prevading philosophy of “Let George Do It.” 
What was initially a beautiful city now ap- 
pears to be rapidly decaying. There is a 
Stench in the air largely due to the growing 
practice of dumping garbage and trash along 
the streets. The hordes of people jamming 
the streets pick their way around these piles 
of foul smelling rubbish with complete 
unconcern. 

The conglomeration of bicycles, motor- 
cycles, pedicars, taxis and all types of huge 
Army cars and trucks create traffic tangles 
beyond description. Many Vietnam police- 
men are in evidence and sometimes they take 
a hand in trying to untangle traffic. At- 
tempts are being made to widen certain ar- 
terial roads by cutting down trees along the 
side—but these trees and branches are left 
where they fall for weeks at a time, further 
aggravating traffic problems. Never would 
one see a Vietnam stop in the hurry to pick 
up some obstacle from the streets. 

Near every military facility there are many 
new shanty-type businesses mushrooming— 
many with such come-on“ signs as Lucky 
Love Bar",—the English titles often mis- 
spelled, 

Because of past violence and terrorist ac- 
tions of the Viet Cong there are many se- 
curity check points in Saigon where special 
passes are required. On top of this, these 
passes are frequently cancelled and new 
Systems installed. As a result we seldom 
knew for certain whether our Vietnam em- 
ployees at various Headquarters would actu- 
ally show up for work. In fact the problem 
of keeping up with security requirements ab- 
sorbed a large portion of time for adminis- 
trative officers. 

The local people seem unaware of the war, 
concentrating on making money from the 
foreign troops whose presence is felt every- 
where, In addition to the “Yanks” one sees 
many Koreans, Aussies, and other Oriental 
troops, The paradox is that while 
the Vietnam men are shabbily dressed, most 
of the Vietnam girls and women wear the 
most immaculate, colorful costumes in silk— 
apparently as every-day wear. 

While the recent elections were a success 
in the large turnout of voters. it is still 
obvious that any hope for a healthy solu- 
tion to the Vietnam political problems will 
depend largely on continued U.S. support. 
The many submerged or leeberg“ implica- 
tions of continued U.S. involvement can keep 
the United States mised in this Asiatic 
puzzle indefinitely. We are truly in a serious 
“quick sand” situation. It appears that the 
well publicized threat of a communist take- 
over of all Southeast Asia initially prompted 
aggressive counter actions by the U.S. Now, 
in the face of serious internal political and 
economic problems in Red China, this threat 
is belng revealed as exaggerated. I often 
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wonder whether the U.S. really appreciates 
the seriously weakening developments with- 
in the Communist Camps, 

While the U.S. is still the scapegoat for the 
Red Chinese, they reserve even a more in- 
tense hatred toward Russia. There is grow- 
ing evidence that Mao's brand of Commu- 
nism is losing face among other communist 
groups in Asia i.e. North Korea, Indonesia, 
India, Japan, ete. Perhaps it is high time 
for the U.S. to re-evaluate the validity of 
our initial fears and commitments. It's be- 
coming more apparent that the communists 
are the “victims of their own dogmas”, the 
insidious turmoil in Red China, will probably 
further deteriorate her strength and must 
be realistically considered in future US. 
policies. - 

Under these conditions I think: 

1. The U.S. should press vigorousiy for an 
early end to the military operations, forcing 
North Vietnam to come to terms. 

2. Then the U.S. should phase out our com- 
mitments in Vietnam. 

3. The current buildup of U.S. strength in 
Thailand is seriously questioned and can 
lead us into more “quick sand.” 


American Managers as Australians See 


Them 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
interesting to try to find out how others 
view any specific situation and to see 
ourselves as others see us. 

Nathaniel N. Noble, a management 
consultant from my district, spent 13 
months visiting in Japan, Australia, and 
Europe talking to some 1,000 managers 
who were nationals of their own coun- 
tries, discussing with them their opinion 
of American management and business. 

His article in the June 1966 issue of 
the Training and Development Journal 
summarizes his analysis of what the 
Australians think of American manag- 
ers. 

With the current trip of President 
Johnson to Australia, it might be inter- 
esting to our colleagues to report this 
reaction, and there follows a copy of Mr. 
Noble's article, as well as a statement of 
his background which gives his qualifica- 
tions to Interpret the situation. 

The article follows: 

AMERICAN MANAGERS AS AUSTRALIANS SEE 
Tuem—Pros AND CONS OF AMERICAN 
Practices Prom “Down UNDER” 

(By Nathaniel N. Noble) 

Approximately 1,200 American companies 
operate in Australia. If we include licensees 


1 Nathaniel N. Noble with Harry J. Woebr 
and Associates, Management and consulting 
pyschologists. Philadelphia. Has just com- 
pleted tour of Australia, Japan and Europe 
to research management thinking on organ- 
ization planning, communications and train- 
ing. Training experience with Pratt and 
Whitney, Ford Motor, Reynolds Metals, Allied 
Chemical and American Management Associ- 
ation, B.A., Yale University; M.A., Economics, 
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the number is larger. In the last few years 
American companies have invested millions 
of dollars in Australian ventures, Thought- 
ful Australians sense the need of foreign in- 
vestments in the development of the country, 
but they question the influence this 1s having 
on thelr own management well being, ways 
of doing business, share ownership, and most 
of all, their control over their future econ- 
omy. This is an important topic of dis- 
cussion among Australian managers. A com- 
mittee of businessmen has been appointed 
by the Federal Government of Australia to 
advise on the effects of foreign investments, 
Feelings about this, therefore, affect their 
Opinions of American Management. 

In a three-month survey of management 
thinking in Australia, the author talked 
With managers from over 300 companies, 
many of whom were asked what they thought 
of American management as they saw it oper- 
Ating in Australia. Here are some of the 
Opinions: 

con 
“American management ts ruthless” 

‘This was expressed in two areas, The first 
was that Americans do not treat workers 
fairly. They demand hard work and fire 
people when they don't get it. They are 
cold; don't try to understand their people. 
For this reason their labor turnover is high 
as people work for them only until they can 
Bet a job elsewhere. 

The statement on the second area comes 
from the small entrepreneur who is a sup- 
Plier to the large American company, The 
American company gives him larger and 
larger orders until he has dropped his old 
Customers and is almost supplying them 
alone. Then, the Americans dictate the price 
they will pay for his products and he has no 
alternative but to accept. Thus, he is taken 
Over by them In one way or another. 


“American companiés don’t put Australians 
in top management positions” 

Many American companies send out men 
from the home office who run the branch 
or subsidiary in Australia. With no possi- 
bility of reaching the top, the best Austral- 
jan men go to other companies. Often, the 
American manager is not too capable or 
doesn’t try to understand Australian think- 
ing. The Australian under him Is frustrated 
and unable to an effective job. 


“The American manager is here for a short 
term” 

In some American companies the head of 
the Australian branch comes out on a ro- 
tation basis—three to five years. He doesn't 
have the time to settle into the community, 
Understand Australian customs or thinking, 
and to know the people with whom he is 
Working. Also knowing he is going home 
After a short term, he has no motivation to 
become a member of the management com- 
munity within as well as outside the com- 
pany. The result is he doesn't understand 
the people around him; they don't under- 
Stand or accept him. 


“The home office manager upsets the works 
in his short visits” 

Regularly, three or four times a year, in 
som> American companies the manager re- 
‘ponsible for the Australian operation comes 
Sut on a whirlwind visit. He may pride 
himself on being a human dynamo who 
Sets things right in short order, but because 
he knows neither the situation or the people 
Well enough, the result often is upsetting, 
ineffective, the next two weeks after he 
leaves are spent getting the organization 
back in shape. 


—ͤ — 
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“Part of our time is spent helping American 
managers who expect to operate the way 
they did in the States” 

This comes from some Australian con- 
sultants in one case a worldwide organiza- 
tion. Some American managers do not 
understand how Australians think and act, 
the management customs, the shortage of 
technical men, the greater influence of gov- 
ernment. No matter how able they are, 
they have not had adequate preparation for 
working in this country. They and their 
companies mistakenly think because the 
two countries speak the same language 
everything else is the same. Finding them- 
selves in trouble, they seek the help of a 
consultant in a short time 

“Americans are always right” 

American managers look down on anyone 
who has an opinion that does not agree with 
theirs, They are sure they are right, even 
when proved wrong. One manager, ex- 
perienced in foreign trade, compared Amer- 
icans with the Soviets, saying both are fa- 
natical in the extent to which they feel they 
are right and insist others should do it their 
way. Often they don't know the facts, or 
the situation, don’t try to find out, or to 
recognize that some one else may see some- 
thing of value they don't see. 

“Americans are so taken up with systems 

they forget people” 

Every few months a new system, originated 
in the States, is installed in the Australian 
subsidiary, often without research to find 
out if it fits this particular situation. Some- 
times it does, sometimes it doesn’t. Even 
when it does there is little lf any explana- 
tion down the line as to the “why.” Amer- 
icans seem to be so taken up with the new 
system they forget about the people who 
have to make it work, as if it would auto- 
matically work as long as it Is a good system. 
At times it is superseded by another new 
system before it has been proven effective 
or ineffective. 

“American companies don't allow Australians 

to buy shares in the Australian company” 


The chief example of this is General 
Motors-Holden. Everyone you meet from 
the taxi driver to the general manager knows 
how much money Holden makes every year, 
how several years ago General Motors 
bought. up all existing shares in Australia 
because under existing laws they did not 
have to reveal their profits if shares were 


‘not owned by Australians. The law was 


soon changed to force foreign-owned com- 
panies to publish earnings anyway. The 
Holden, first Australian bulit car, has been 
a tremendous success, has made money hand 
over fist. It has been a great boon to Aus- 
tralia, not only for those employed, but also 
in encouraging the growth of many small 
companies as suppliers. This is a sore point 
with Australians and the prime example of 
American companies who profits go out of 
the country. year when General 
Motors-Holden declares its earnings there is 
a fresh rash of articles, letters, and news- 
paper talk about foreign investments and 
Australians not sharing in the profits, 


“American companies are hamstringing their 
Australian subsidiarics and licensees in 
export trade” 

With the expanding Australian economy 
and the necessity of increasing exports, the 
American companies who prevent their sub- 
sidiaries or licensees from marketing their 
products outside Australia are causing in- 
creasing ill feeling. Managers in and out- 
side government consider this to be a busi- 
ness strangling practice that will soon lead 
the government to take action on what 
foreign investors can and cannot do. 


“Foreign investors should take over only 
those local concerns that are failing” 
Some Australian business men are con- 

cerned about the number of going concerns 
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that are bought up by Americans, specifically 
companies manufacturing general foods and 
biscuits, particularly where this appears to 
be monopolistic. To them it means loss of 
control by Australians of a segment of the 
economy. The question is how far can or 
should this go. 
PRO 
“Americans have the know-how” 


Through visits to the States as well as 
through American ventures in Australia, 
Australian managers feel that research in 
technical fields as well as management has 
put the United States far ahead of other 
countries. Americans, they say, have put 
their research into action. They know what 
they are doing in technical flelds. In the 
Second World War, the organization, the mas- 
sive machinery, and the technical knowledge 
exhibited by the U.S. armed forces in the 
“outback” as well as in the ports amazed the 
Australians. They haye not forgotten these 
demonstrations, particularly as there have 
been other examples in industry since, such 
as the recent development of the bauxite 
industry. Australia needs this know-how. 


“Americans are more like us“ 


Outside of Anzac Day, perhaps the most 
popular celebration in Australia is the com- 
memoration of the Battle of the Coral Sea. 
This saved Australia from invasion. The war 
brought “Yanks” to Australian shores. 
Many felt and stiu feel: “Americans are 
frank and friendly. They enjoy their beer 
as we do. They make mistakes and gener- 
ally admit them as we hope we do. Their 
individual independence is important to 
them as it is to us. They are suspicious of 
the law and politics as we are. Perhaps more 
than any other English-speaking country 
with the possible exception of the Canadians, 
they speak and act like us.” 

“Americans have the money.“ 


Almost every Australian feels that the 
United States is the wealthiest country in 
the world. No one has turned up any facts 
refuting this. Australia has tremendous un- 
developed resources such as oll, gas, iron, 
uranium, phosphate, copper, tin, and her 
land. The country, almost as large as the 
United States, has 11 million people! Much 
arid land like Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Southwestern California, has everything ex- 
cept water. The newly-discovered coal and 
bauxite deposits are probably the greatest in 
the world. Development takes money. En- 
ticing American capital into the development 
of Australia is important. 

“Americans have the confidence.” 


This could be a sore subject, People do 
not want to feel that they lack the con- 
fidence to do something. But men con- 
cerned with the Australian economy, real- 
izing the lack of technical know-how and ex- 
perience in finance, are seeking American 
companies in part because they have the con- 
fidence that is needed to go ahead. Until 
more American companies find they can and 
do take the risk involved: the Americans 
and other foreign companies too, will have 
the opportunity, 

“In the present world situation we need the 
United States as an ally.” 

From the Battle of the Coral Sea, down 
through the change in export-import rela- 
tions with Britain, to the present threat of 
the Indonesian situation, Australians have 
come to think more of the U.S. as her most 
important ally. Now is a trying period when, 
still desiring to consider herself a Western 
Nation, she must, in considering her trade 
and economy, think of herself as being an 
Eastern (Oceanic) Nation. This is fraught 
with mental, social, and psychological diffi- 
culties. The US., deeply involved in the 
events in Asia, becomes an ally even though 
Australians disagree with some of her 
policies, 
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SUMMARY 


In summing up, there is much that 
Australians like as well as dislike &bout 
Americans. There are reasons for this both 
historical and experimental. There is no time 
for these here, Out of the many comments 
from Australian managers, the aboye pros 
and cons represent the most frequent state- 
ments. Before we start to answer these 
statements defensively we might consider 
how much we know about Australians, why 
they think this way, and how much we need 
to know about them if our relations are to 
become increasingly important and effective. 


Coordinated Transportation—Time for 
Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an appropriate tribute to a great 

Mr. Morris Forgash, the late 
president of the United States Freight 
Co., who passed away most untimely soon 
after he had giyen an excellent com- 
metary before the Traffic Club of New 
York on September 27, 1966, entitled 
“Coordinated Transportation—Time for 
Action.“ 

It is to be hoped that one of the 
worthy momuments to this distinguished 
leader of the transportation industry, 
and scholar of tts needs, will be an ap- 
propriate policy of coordination and 
stimulation of the various modes of 
transportation for which Morris Forgash 
so long worked and fought. 

COORDINATED TRANSPORTATION—TIME FOR 

AcTION 
(Address by by Morris Forgash, presi- 
dent, United States Freight Co., before the 

Traffic Club of New York, Inc., September 

27, 1966) 

I am glad that you asked me to speak to 
you tonight. Like you, I am proud of the 
New York Traffic Club and its accoplish- 
ments, for I am a part of its past. But the 
past is prologue, and I hope you share with 
me the conviction that we have a greater 
potential than we have ever realized and a 
greater opportunity than we have ever ex- 
ploited. 

No one here—certainly no member of our 
Club—will distpute the statement that our 
roster of members contains a greater num- 
ber of more important names in transporta- 
tion than will be found on the rolls of al- 
most any organization in the United States. 
But the measure of our accomplishment is 
the extent of our capacity for action, and in 
the field of action we face today the greatest 
challenge that history has ever permitted to 
come our way. 

Of course I do not suggest that we are, or 
should become, a political-action group or a 
lobbying organization, But no man is an 
island, and in the posture of events today no 
organization of responsible traffic and trans- 
portation men can ignore the issues which 
are battering at the door of the house of 
transportation. 

What can we do? Collectively, we are con- 
cerned with producing, with supplying, with 
buying, and with selling transportation, 
Most of us are hard put to find time to ful- 
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fill our responsibilities to our own compa- 
nies. We compete for traffic and for markets. 
Competition is the keystone of our free-en- 
terprise system. We reject colicctivism as 
a philosophy of government. And yet we 
must each look over the horizon of our own 
environment and fix our eyes on a common 
goal—a national transportation system ad- 
equate to the economy and the survival of 
the Nation. 

I will tell you what I think we can do. 
We can respond, individually and jointly as 
members of this Club, to the challenge which 
the complexity and the danger of our time 
imposes on every man who has any respon- 
sibility in the field of transportation. If I 
were asked to express that challenge in a 
single word I would say, without hesitation, 
unity. To attain and to maintain not only 
a superb but a superior transportation sys- 
tem in this country we must have unity of 
policy, unity of purpose, and unity of action. 

By unity I do not mean Government own- 
ership or control—a method of achieving 
unity which is almost universally practiced 
in one form or another In all other major 
nations of the world. Nor do I mean, nec- 
essarily, common ownership of different 
modes, although I think we have been unduly 
cautious in preventing ownership of one 
kind of carrier by another. What I mean by 
unity is this two-pronged proposition: 

1. The role of Government in transporta- 
tion must be unified—it must have a con- 
stant direction and a comprehensible desti- 
nation, 

Both Government and industry—meaning 
you and I—must take effective action to 
achieve a unified, a completely adequate, 
transportation system. By that I mean a co- 
ordinated transportation system. 

Coordinated transportation is the theme 
of my talk. But before I delve into the prac- 
tical problems and obstinate complications 
which are obscuring the path to true co- 
ordination let me discuss briefiy the first of 
the two “musts” which I have outlined. 


THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT IN TRANSPORTATION 


Even though in our free-enterprise system 
we still accept competition as the most im- 
portant regulator of the economics of trans- 
portation, the role of Government is criti- 
cally important. If the policy of the Federal 
Government with respect to transportation 
is not unified—if it does not have a steady 
direction—if it is segmentized and unco- 
ordinated—then it is hardly likely to achieve 
the desired objective. ~ 

It is a regrettable, but in my opinion, it is 
an absolutely indisputable fact that we do 
not have a discernible unity of either Gov- 
ernment policy or action in the field of trans- 
portation, I submit that this is true both 
with respect to Executive policy and action 
and with respect to regulatory policy and 
implementing law. Since, in the long range, 
Government policy and action will have an 
important bearing on the achievement of 
coordinated transportation, I will touch 
briefly on both of the indicated fields— 
Executive and regulatory policy and action, 

The President’s message of March 2, 1966, 
recommending a Cabinet-Level Department 
of Transportation, dramatically highlights 
the need for coordinating and bringing to- 
gether under one head the vast responsibili- 
ties of the Executive branch which now are 
carried out through a widely scattered patch- 
work of Bureaus, Agencies, and Boards. In 
this entire area we have been incredibly hap- 
hazard and dangerously unbusinesslike. The 
results of the present method of doing things 
are duplication and waste, lack of effective 
planning, disjointed and ineffective research, 
and lack of rational structuring of Federal 
programs. 

In the field of planning and research alone 
we have been inexcusably laggard and in- 
effective. There has never been a time when 
it was more important to look to the future 
needs and requirements of the country, from 
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both an economic and military standpoint, 
and to start planning to make transportation 
responsive and adequate to those needs. A 
Department of Transportation, in my opin- 
ion, is the logical and only answer, 

Turning to the important field of regu- 
lation it is startling but true that we have 
not one but three statements of transpor- 
tation policy. Each one is carefully and 
comprehensively phrased, but they are not 
correlated. One statement, captioned Na- 
tional Transportation Policy,” applies only to 
carriers regulated under the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. And I point out that even in the 
feld of domestic rail, motor, water, and for- 
warder transportation, that policy Is in no 
sense National“ because the exemptions, ex- 
clusions, and loopholes in the law permit 
large segments of the domestic transporta- 
tion industry—estimates run as high as 70 
percent—to escape all regulation. 

Another statement of transportation policy 
appears in the Federal Aviation Act and still 
another is found in the Maritime Acts. By 
these three different statements of policy the 
agencies which administer the respective Acts 
are directed to foster and preserve the in- 
dustries which they regulate. I ask this 
question: Who is fostering the whole trans- 
portation system? And further: Who is 
undertaking to see that the policies are not 
working at cross purposes so that the foster- 
ing of one segment of the industry Is not 
having an adverse effect upon another? 

President Kennedy, in his transportation 
message of April 5, 1962, called for “a more 
coordinated Federal policy and a less seg- 
mentized approach.” He asked the heads of 
the three regulatory agencies to meet to- 
gether and seek coordinated solutions to 
common problems. According to the annual 
reports of the IL. O. C., considerable progress 15 
being made in coordinating the activities of 
the regulatory agencies. Joint Committees 
are exploring many common problems, in- 
cluding jurisdictional questions involving 
new modes of transport, such as the “hover- 
craft." I think this is commendable. 

However, it seems to me that we should 
have better statutory synchronization. 
Surely we should have a single statement of 
National Transportation Policy. Those who 
seek to understand what our policy really is 
should not be required to look at three stat- 
utes and then try to rationalize the differ- 
ences between them. I think it is high time 
that we took a new look at our Congressional 
expressions of transportation policy with a 
view to the adoption of one national policy 
80 that we can direct our efforts toward the 
establishment of a national transportation 
system, 

THE NEED FOR ACTION TO ATTAIN COORDINATION 


Now let me direct attention to the second 
basic proposition that I stated in the be- 
ginning, which is that Government and in- 
dustry must bend all efforts towards the 
prompt attainment of a coordinated system 
of transportation. We have realized for @ 
long time that without coordination we will 
never achieve a transportation system, but 
will continue to have duplicative, wasteful, 
parallel, and completely segmentized units 
of transportation. And yet, despite the di- 
rectives of our policy and the countless 
studies and recommendations that have 
been made, coordination today is about as 
effective as it was in the early days of rail- 
roading when every line was built to its own 
specifications. 

We have talked about coordination long 
enough. Now is the time to act. Where do 
we start? We start with the known facts 
and apply them to the known problems. 

The key to effective coordination of trans- 
portation is standardization, 

Without standardization we cannot hare 
interchangeability of equipment, and inter- 
changeability of equipment is the very basis 
of coordination, There is no profit in talk- 
ing about the kind of coordination that in- 
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volves physical transfers of lading from one 
vehicle to another, not once but. several 
times in the course of each through move- 
ment. We had that kind of coordination 
during the Civil War when the rallroads ran 
on differing gages of tracks. If coordina- 
tion is to have any meaning it must mean 
that goods move from the shipper to the 
receiver—from their actual origin to their 
Ultimate destination—in the same shipping 
unit, by any combination of transport media. 
Without physical rehandling. 

Iam confident that every person who has 
given the matter any thought now accepts 
the fact that standardization of transporta- 
tion equipment is the essential prerequisite 
to a coordinated and fully adequate trans- 
Portation system. As far back as the Fall 
of 1959 a Special NDTA Subcommittee on 
Containerization and Standardization, after 
less than a year of intensive study and con- 
Sideration, made recommendations for basic 
dimensional standards for containers. I 
know the hours of painstaking work that it 
took to produce those recommendations be- 
a I had the honor to head the Commit- 

ee. 

Those NDTA recommendations for stand- 
ard container dimensions of 8 feet in width 
and depth and maximum length of 40 feet 
With shorter multiples, have been widely 
accepted. They are endorsed by the Ameri- 
Can Standards Association and by the Inter- 
National Organization for Standardization. 

There have been proposals for modifica- 

or revisions of the NDTA dimensional 
recommendations. Perhaps there will be 

cations if they have a valid basis. 
The important consideration is that there be 
Standards, mutually agreed upon and uni- 
Versally adhered to. Otherwise each com- 
Pany will build its own containers to its own 
Specifications and the basis for coordination 
Will be destroyed. 

However, agreement upon standard sizes 

Sf containers, critically important as that 

t step is, will remain a useless theory 
Unless it is fully implemented, It required a 
Crash program to obtain the agreement 
Tam convinced that it will take a crash pro- 
Bram to bring about its implementation. 
WHY NOT A “CRASH” PROGRAM FOR 
STANDARDIZED EQUIPMENT? 

On several occasions in the past I have 
Suggested what seems to me to be an exceed- 
ingly simple and irresistably logical incen- 
tive program, which, if adopted, should vastly 
Sccelerate the acquisition and use of stand- 
“rdized equipment. Let me outline the pro- 

for your thoughtful consideration. 

What we need and must have at the earli- 
Sst possible moment is not just a stand- 

pattern for transportation equipment, 

but standardized equipment in being, We 

must have standardization of method 

and device for loading and unloading con- 

tainers, and securing them on the various 
a of transport. 

The most effective way to attain these 
oe is to provide an incentive, not just to 

Wid up a fleet of standarized equipment 
Over the long pull, but to bulle it now. The 
2 ritime Commission has created such an 
 centive for the maritime trade by saying: 

you want subsidy or government-insured 

Ortgages, standarize your equipment.” 

t important incentive for the construc- 

‘On of standarized containers in the sery- 

of subsidized steamship lines is em- 

ed in Public Law 87-271, effective Sep- 

a ber 21, 1961. This law provides tremen- 
dus tax advantages to subsidized lines by 
Permitting them to utilize their reserve 
cont in the purchase and construction of 

Ntainers of standard sizes, 
me Propose what I believe to be an even 
2 potent incentive—fast tax writeoffs for 
tare kind of new transportation equipment 

t needs to be and is constructed accord- 
ing to prescribed standards. I suggest that 
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the revenue laws be amended so that all 
types of transportation property constructed 
according to specified standards could be 
depreciated, for tax purposes, in a much 
shorter time than is now permitted. 

I have suggested, for consideration, that 
the depreciation period be fixed at three 
years for standardized trailers and contain- 
ers and ten years for flat cars built specific- 
ally for the transportation of demountable 
truck bodies and/or trailers. It is my view 
that it will be better for the country to have 
an accelerated depreciation program on a 
new transportation plant than to continue 
the present program with regard to a plant 
that ts rapidly moving towards obsolescence. 

The time is ripe for such a program, The 
railroad boxcar fleet is in a sad and worsen- 
ing state. The storm warnings are clear for 
all to read. In its 79th Annual Report to 
Congress the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion said: 

“Car shortages during the fiscal year of 
1965 occurred with greater frequency and 
severity. Deficiencies were not confined to 
boxcars, but included flatcars, gondolas, and 
open hopper cars. 

Senator Warren G. Macnuson, opening 
hearings in 1965 on bills dealing with the 
railroad freight car supply, made the follow- 
ing comments: 

“The chronic, perennial shortage of freight 
cars probably represents one of the major 
problems of railroad transportation today.” 

. * * . * 

“In 1947, during the 80th Congress, when 

the committee held hearings on this subject, 


this Nation had over a quarter of a million 


more cars than it has today.” 

“Today the railroads just do not own 
enough cars to meet shipper requirements. 
As this Nation's economy continues to ex- 
pand, we seem to be falling further and 
further behind. 

“More critical is the fact that this car 
supply is wholly inadequate to meet the 
needs of national defense.“ 

The foregoing comments reflect not only a 
tragic but a dangerous situation. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and the re- 
sponsible Congressional Committees have 
grappled with the car supply situation for 
decades, but the initiative to acquire an ade- 
quate supply of new equipment must come 
from the carriers themselves. 

The trucking industry should also be moy- 
ing to standardize its equipment so that it 
will be completely interchangeable, but it 
is wholly unrealistic to suppose that with- 
out some powerful incentive the industry 
can or will acquire an adequate fleet of 
demountable trailers. 

In the case of the maritime industry the 
emphasis, in my opinion, has been too largely 
placed upon the 20-foot trailer as against 
the 40-foot trailer or container. Perhaps as 
much as 75 percent of the cargo presently 
available for overseas movement in contain- 
erized service is generated in lots of less than 
3 tons. This means that such traffic must be 
rehandled at the ports and the 40-foot trailer 
could be used much more efficiently. 

If the railroad, motor carrier, and mari- 
time industries are given the tax incentives 
I suggest, I predict that the response will be 
electrifying. Orders for new, standardized, 
equipment will begin to flow in to the manu- 
facturers at once. If we are ever to obtain 
n coordinated transportation system we must 
act boldly and decisively, and no one, to my 
knowledge, has come forward with a plan 
that offers any hope for speedy attainment 
of that goal. If you agree that the key to 
standardized equipment is the kind of in- 
centive I have suggested, the time to act is 
now. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE TRANSPORTATION 
PREPAREDNESS 


We should take very seriously Senator Maa- 
NusON's admonition that the present car sup- 


talners, 
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ply is wholly inadequate to meet the needs 
of national defense. We must keep our 
transportation system in a posture of com- 
plete adequacy not only for national defense 
but for any national emergency, Laxity in 
that vegard could spell disaster. 

If we can find the means quickly to ac- 
quire a modernized, completely standardized 
and interchangeable fleet of transportation 
equipment, we will not only insure the ade- 
quacy of transportation for existing demands 
but will acquire a reserve fleet capable of 
responding to any emergency, It will be a 
reserve fleet not in mothballs but in prac- 
tical use. This versatile feet will contain 
equipment that can be pressed into service 
at a moment's notice, and dispatched by any 
mode of transportation, or any combination 
of modes, to any point in the world. For I 
would not limit the plan to standardized con- 
but would extend it to all basic 
transportation equipment, the standardiza- 
tion of which is essential to complete inter- 
changeabllity. 

The statute which I have in mind should 
spell out the standards to be complied with, 
and they must be carefully considered. I 
will not attempt to go Into detail, but we 
certainly have the capacity, the technical 
know-how, and the professional ability to 
devise appropriate standards. As a mini- 
mum, the standards must include such re- 
quirements as that all qualifying truck- 
trailers be demountable, so that they will be 
completely interchangeable, and that corner 
posts be provided on all containers of what- 
ever kind so that they may readily be trans- 
ferred to and from seagoing vessels. 

Moreover, standardization of tie-down 
hardware and technique is terribly impor- 
tant. A way should be found to induce or 
require manufacturers to pool thelr re- 
sources, and their patents, if necessary, to 
bridge this vital gap. 

The present conflict in Viet Nam and the 
danger signals in other parts of the world 
present a sinister and strident chatlenge to 
the adequacy of our transportation system 
to meet unprecedented and unheralded de- 
mands. While we are spending uncounted 
billions on the space program we should, and 
we must, take effective action to see that our 
transportation system here on earth is fully 
adequate to respond to the demands of our 
times, 


STANDARDIZATION IS THE KEY TO COORDINATION 


It is true, of course, that standardization 
of transportation equipment will not auto- 
matically result in a fully coordinated trans- 
portation system. I have made no such 
claims, But I have said, and I repeat, that 
standardization is the indispensable key to 
coordination. It will remove the physical 
stumbling blocks and provide the greatest 
incentive to true coordination that we have 
had since the present transportation complex 
developed. ` 

When I say “true coordination,” I mean 
through service in which goods flow freely 
from origin to destination over the lines of 
more than one mode of carriage. When true 
coordination is effectuated each carrier per- 
forms that part of the overall haul which it 
is best fitted to perform, and the inherent 
advantages of each mode are made available 
to the shipper. Curiously enough, some 
mistaken ideas of the meaning of ooordina- 
tion have gained some currency, and unless 
they are dispelled I think we are in danger 
of losing sight of our goals. 

The only kind of coordination that serves 
any useful purpose is a combination of serv- 
ices of different modes of transportation on 
a conjunctive basis that will give the ship- 
per the maximum benefits of each mode—in 
terms of economy, speed, and convenience. 
The substitution of one mode of carriage for 
another, which, of course, is made physically 
quite feasible by containerization, is not in 
any real sense coordination because it is 
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not conjunctive. We will never build a cö- 
ordinated transportation system by encourag- 
ing or condoning substituted service. Co- 
ordinated service is end-to-end service. 

The potentialities for coordination are 
spread before us, ready to be exploited, wait- 
ing only for us to seize the Initiative and take 
effective action, My plan for encouraging 
standardization of equipment and rapid 
construction of an Interchangeable fleet can 
trigger that coordination and bring about, 
for the first time, a transportation system in 
the United States. 


CONCLUSION 


I have outlined two simple courses of action 
which I think we must pursue, without de- 
lay, if we are to insure the adequacy of trans- 
portation to meet the demands and the chal- 
lenges of the age in which we live. The 
simplicity of the proposals does not signify 
that they will be accomplished with ease 
and without opposition. Nothing worth- 
while is accomplished without a struggle, 
and initiative and hard work are the price- 
tags of progress. 

First, I have suggested that Government 
policy and action in the field of transporta- 
tion must have greater unity, must be better 
coordinated, and must be given a constant 
direction. We need a truly national trans- 
portation policy if we are to attain a fully 
coordinated national transportation system. 

Second, I have suggested an accelerated 
depreciation program to encourage the ac- 
quisition and use of standardized, completely 
interchangeable, transportation property— 
now and not in the distant future. 

If what I have said makes sense to you, I 
hope you will help to do something about it, 
for, collectively, we have here the resources to 
accomplish anything that we are determined 
to accomplish. 

I suggest, in closing, that the welfare and 
destiny of the people of the United States 
depend to a far more important degree on 
how quickly we acquire a completely mobile 
and fully diversified transportation system 
on earth than on when we successfully land 
a man on the moon. For only when we 
achieve such a coordinated system will trans- 
portation be “adequate to meet the needs 
of the commerce of the United States... 
and of the national defense.” 


The Resident Professor of Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, with per- 
mission,. I wish to insert an article by 
Hugh Sidey, which was in the October 
14 issue of Life magazine, entitled The 
Resident Professor of Politics.” This re- 
fers, of course, to none other than our 
affable and hard-working Postmaster 
General Lawrence F. O’Brien. 

I have long admired Postmaster Gen- 
eral O'Brien, and have great respect for 
him. He is indeed one of the most re- 
freshing men to appear on the national 
scene in many years, and Mr. Sidey gives 
3 appraisal of his sterling quali- 

For those Members who may not have 
had occasion to read this article, I am 
including it below. 
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Tue RESIDENT PROFESSOR OF POLITICS 
(By Hugh Sidey) 

Lawrence F. O’Brien is the best political 
engineer that this country has ever had. 
And once again he is going around the na- 
tion preaching his quiet doctrines on party 
organization for the greater good of Lyndon 
B. Johnson and the Democrats. 

He is, of course, the Postmaster General, 
and so his sallies are often official—to dedi- 
cate a new post office or commend the letter 
carriers. But in his briefcase on each trip 
are his top secret notes on marginal congres- 
sional districts (65) and Senate races (13). 
When he has finished his pledges to speed 
the parcel post, he finds a back room some- 
where and the local politicos mysteriously as- 
semble to talk about voter registration and 
how to get more money. 

O’Brien, the only high-office holdover 
from John Kennedy's White House, trans- 
cends in real authority the party’s chairman, 
John Bailey, as well as that band of Texans 
whom LB. J. brought to Washington and who 
floundered miserably in national politics. 
“Ole Larry will pull it all together,” Johnson 
told an aide after a review of this year’s 
election prospects. 

Logician, tactician and historian, O'Brien 
has helped bring politics from ita florid but 
artless form of 40 years ago into the age of 
technology. He has been, oddly enough, the 
main mover of presidential campaigns of both 
parties. One day before the 1964 election he 
walked into the Cabinet room at the White 
House and there was Barry Goldwater wait- 
ing to see the President. “I might as well 
make an admission, Larry,” said the Republi- 
can presidential candidate, “I've stolen your 
manual.” The manual, which began as a 
few mineographed pages 15 years ago and 
grew to a slick 70-page handbook, is the codi- 
fication of all the political know-how and 
wisdom that O'Brien ahs practiced and wit- 
nessed in the past 30 years. Its Impact has 
been worldwide. Prime Minister Harold Wil- 
son adopted it for the campaign which un- 
seated the Conservatives in Great Britain. 
Whenever Wilson comes to America he dis- 
patches one of his aides to O'Brien for new 
instructions. Half a dozen European politi- 
cians have O'Brien's commendium. But even 
he was a bit surprised a couple of weeks ago 
when Philippine President Marcos asked him 
to come visit the Philippines where the man- 
ual had proved useful in the recent elections, 

While O’Brien thrives in the excitement of 
convention halls, he is of modest mien, rarely 
looking for the limelight or throwing his 
weight around arrogantly. While he has a 
penchant for obscure hotel rooms that sug- 
gest the torchlight era of politics, he has 
none of the cigar-scorched, rumpled look of 
the old political titans. His tailoring has the 
Italian cut, his smoke is a long cigaret and 
his drink is a very dry martini. He loves to 
growl, “What the hell, I'm just an old pol.” 
But the fact is that he has four honorary 
doctor’s degrees and he is firmly established 
as the capital's resident professor of politics. 

O'Brien doesn’t fool himself about his 
role, which may be a reason for his success. 
He figures the candidates are 90 to 95 per- 
cent of every battle. Organization and wise 
political tactics account for the remaining 
few percentage points, but they can be cru- 
cial. O'Brien has never lost his love for 
the great spectacles he witnessed when he 
was a boy orator campaigning for James 
Michael Curley in Massachusetts. But he was 
always bothered by those great exhortations 
from the bosses to vote the straight party 
ticket and make certain that only just the 
right people voted. He was one of the first 
professional politicians to preach that every 
eligible citizen should register and vote, 
figuring correctly that the Democrats would 
prosper most when there was broad voter 
participation. Working under one of the 
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best candidates of modern times, John F. 
Kennedy, O’Brien helped establish the revo- 
lutionary precept that Democrats were to 
be found not just in the big cities but in 
the suburbs. He taught that telephone cam- 
paigns and teas and Christmas cards were 
useful political tools, that high school kids 
influenced their parents, that folks of all 
ages and all incomes just needed a little 
encouragement to join m campaign work, 
that you found the people downtown and 
not at the airports, that shopping centers 
were great places for speaking, shaking hands 
and attaching bumper stickers. It was all 
small stuff, almost too boring for some of 
the big shots, but Kennedy paid attention— 
and it made the difference. 

In Washington now, O'Brien roams from 
his palatial digs in the Post Office Depart- 
ment (physically the largest office in official 
bureaucracy) to the Capitol to an office kept 
for him on the second floor of the White 
House. The phone calls pour in since his 
name is the only one in high political cir- 
cles that has endured and still gets action. 

His special concern is the 30 freshman 
congressmen who have voted down the line 
for the Great Society. He is less pessi- 
mistic about their future than some, He 
has found them superb pupils, not only vot- 
ing right but, as he says, “hitting the old- 
red-eyed flight back home every weekend 
to work their districts.” When the war is- 
sue became a grave concern to the party 
several weeks ago, O’Brien lifted his voice 
above the others to say the best Democratic 
politics was to support the President down 
the line. The primary elections which fol- 
lowed proved him right, The doves lost the 
most. 

Postmaster and politician—that's only two 
thirds of O'Brien's duties today. He re- 
mains, as he was under Kennedy, the Presi- 
dent’s chief lobbyist for the Administration's 
legislation. His patient. hours with con- 
gressmen are unexciting. But the legisla- 
tion they helped bring in is not. He is 
trouble shooter and father-confessor for 
countless legislators, When it appeared he 
was leaving government (before he was ap- 
pointed Postmaster General), Congress 
panned a farewell bash unprecedented in 
warmth and size. A while back some Re- 
publicans gave a lunch and invited O'Brien. 
When he came in they rose as one and ap- 
plauded. Perhaps most of all the Capitol 
values O’Brien as just about the only man 
who has held important office under both 
Kennedy and Johnson and, depreciating 
neither, has served both honorably. 


The Vice President Speaks at Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr, Speaker, Indian- 
apolis was exceptionally honored on Oc- 
tober 5, 1966, when Vice President 
Husert H. HUMPHREY Made an appear- 
ance in our city. 

His remarks on that occasion were 
both timely and inspirational. 

Accordingly, I insert at this point in 
the ConGRESSIONAL Recor the text of 
Vice President Humprrey’s remarks: 
REMARKS OF Vice Present HUBERT HUM“ 

PHREY AT INDIANAPOLIS, IND., OCTOBER 5, 

1966 

It's a pleasure to be here tonight with 80 
many good Democrats. 
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I know there are some respectable people 
in this state who are not Democrats, I do 
not hold it against them. There are a num- 
ber of Republicans I would trust with almost 
anything—anything, that is, except public 
office. 

To our Republican friends we offer com- 
Passion and forgiveness, and the opportunity 
this November to vote Democratic again—as 
30 many of them did in 1964. 

Not quite two years ago I came to this city 
with this message: That the American people 
faced a clear choice in November of 1964. 
It was a choice between leadership and a 
vision: of the future, on one hand, and nos- 
talgia and a retreat to the past, on the other. 

Tonight—as the people face another choice 
at the ballot box—I think it might be well 
to take stock of where we've been in these 
past two years and to chart the course ahead. 

Under President Johnson's leadership, we 
have set out toward an American society 
“under God, indivisible, with liberty and 
Justice for all.“ 

We have, with the vision and support of 
the Congress and the American people, 
moved forward to conclude our unfinished 
national business. 

All that we have done and sought to do 
has been based upon a deep and abiding 
faith in the abilities, the energies, the Initia- 
tive, and the self-discipline of our people— 
and upon the firm conviction that each 
American should be assured the opportunity 
to achieve all of which he is capable, 

We have sought to create a working part- 
nership among all creative elements in our 
society. We have proceeded in the confi- 


dence that, when conflicts do arise, they can 


be resolved by reasonable men, with due re- 
gard for the particular interests involved and 
an over-riding regard for the interests of the 
American people as a whole. 

We have sought to perfect a new concept 
of creative federalism—a cooperative rela- 
tionship between federal, state, and local 
government designed to give the fullest pos- 
sible responsibility and initiative to the units 
of government closest to the people. We 
have tried to encourage local action and 
enterprise, not to dominate or supplant it. 

We have worked for creation of an eco- 
nomic environment where the private econ- 
omy might have maximum freedom of ex- 
pression. 

Our work has been justified by strong and 
Sustained economic growth—now in its 67th 
straight month. 

It is growth which has not benefited one 
group at the expense of another, but in 
which all have shared. 

More people have jobs, at better pay, than 
ever before In our history. 

Wages are up, profits are up, Investment is 
up. And we have restrained inflation more 
successfully than any other major industrial 
nation, and we will continue to seek the co- 
operation of all groups in America to main- 
tain the purchasing power of the dollar. 

Throughout our history, our faith in the 
future has been placed in education. We 
haye taken far-reaching measures to extend 
the scope of American education and enrich 
its quality. 

Our efforts have been particularly directed 
toward two areas of critical importance—to 
help children handicapped by backgrounds 
of poverty; and to spark a revolution of cre- 
ativity and innovation in our schools. And, 
through our Youth Opportunity Program, 
More than a million young Americans have 
been able to earn while learning—and gain 
experience in the world of work. 

We have sought to bring full equality to 
all Americans in fact as well as in law. 

We have begun to open up our society and 
economy to the forgotten sixth of our peo- 
Ple—those who live too often without hope 
in our urban slums or depressed rural areas. 

We have launched the war on poverty over 
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a broad front and with a wide array of weap- 
ons—knowing that we have engaged in an 
undertaking unprecedented in human his- 
tory, and that we must look not to any dog- 
ma but to practical experience to determine 
what will yield results. 

The struggle for equal righte and the war 
against. poverty are being waged not only for 
the good of these millions of Americans, but 
for all of us. 

As these hitherto wasted Americans be- 
come producers, consumers, and taxpayers, 
our whole economy will gain fresh momen- 
tum. And the moral benefits will be Im- 
measurable, for none of us can stand fully 
upright while some of us are unfairly de- 
prived and rejected. 

For all Americans, the years of retirement 
should be years of serenity and dignity. 
Medicare has lifted from our fathers and 
mothers one of the cruelest and heaviest 
crosses they have had to bear, And we have 
broadly expanded the benefits and coverage 
of social security. 

We have undertaken new programs to make 
our cities places where people can live in 
comfort and safety. 

We are moving to make our air more fit to 
breathe and our water more fit to drink. 

We are taking action to make our high- 
ways, countryside, and wilderness areas more 
beautiful to the eye and refreshing to the 
spirit. 

And, for the first time in history, we have 
made it our policy to give continuing govern- 
ment support to the arts and the humani- 
ties—so that Americans can lead a richer and 
fuller life as well as a more prosperous one. 

And all these things have been done with- 
out imposing upon citizens and taxpayers the 
costly burden of a huge new bureaucracy. 
‘The most modern management methods are 
being applied in our public services, so that 
they can be conducted with the maximum 
possible economy and responsiveness to the 
people’s needs. Today the deficit in our na- 
tional budget is a little over 2 billion 
dollars—compared to over 12 billion dollars 
only seven years ago. 

In all this time, we have lived in the midst 
of international turbulence and danger, But 
we have not repeated te tragedies of the past 
and turned inward upon ourselves. 

We have accepted the responsibility of 
leadership and worked toward the kind of 
world envisaged in the United Nations Char- 
ter—a world in which large and small 
nations can thrive in their natural diversity, 
but in ever-broadening cooperaiton for peace 
and progress. 

Until that world comes Into being, we 
must look to the security of our nation and of 
those to whom we pledge our help. 

We have done this through the mainten- 
ance of a military estabilshment capable of 
effective action aaginst any level or kind of 
aggression, from guerrilla insurgencies to 
nuclear war. 

We have created armed forces, well-trained 
and amply equipped, able to perform 
superbly in battle, but also able to apply 
their competence and compassion in civic 
action—building schools, dispensaries, and 
bridges, healing the sick and teaching the 
illiterate. 

Our strength, of course, is not military 
alone. It is the vigor of our economy. 

It is in the stature of the dollar, which we 
have maintained by unremitting attention to 
our international balance of payments. 

It is the unequalled productivity of our 
agriculture, which we are helping more effec- 
tively to meet needs both at home and 
abroad—while at the same time moving to 
put our farmers on an equal footing with the 
rest of our economy. 

Tt is in the spirit and courage of the 
American people. 

It is in our ability to lead others In com- 
mon effort. 
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Taking the world as a whole, the forces of 
moderation and reason have gained ground 
in these last two years. 

They have found a particularly hopeful 
expression in the growing tendency of inde- 
pendent nations to work fruitfully together 
within their countries and across national 
boundaries, 

The Alliance for Progress has begun to 
yleld real dividends in agriculture, industry, 
housing, education and health for the people 
of this hemisphere. 

Asian peoples, settling or setting aside 
once bitter controversies, are working to- 
gether to strengthen their nations and their 
regions. 

The Asian Development Bank will soon 
open its doors, and the development of the 
Mekong River Basin is already well under- 
way. Nine nations have joined in forming 
the new Asia and Pacific Council and are 
seeking to enlist. others. 

In Africa, the new nations are buckling 
down to work. 

In Western Europe the movement toward 
economic and, ultimately, political unity 
persists and gains strength. 

In the Eastern European nations, and even 
in the Soviet Union, ordinary people are 
demanding a fuller life and freer access to 
the outside world, Responding to this move- 
ment, and seeking to encourage it, we have 
built—and proposed to build—new bridges 
of trade, travel, culture and science across 
the gulf of ideology. 

Only in Asia does communism still main- 
tain its primitive and irrational militancy. 
And there, in Vietnam we shall resist ag- 
gression while at the same time seeking a 
just peace. We look ahead to the time when 
even Asian communism may turn away from 
the path of force. 

In perticular, we recognize that there can- 
not be a peaceful Asia without a peaceful 
mainiand China. And that is why, even in 
the face of threat and aggression, we have 
extended our hands to the people of Com- 
munist China—people with historic reason 
for friendship with us. 

And that is why, in our strength and 
power, we are not afraid to take the extra 
step which may bring the world closer to a 
future without war. 

I doubt that there have been two years in 
our nation’s history in which more has been 
done to build a stronger, freer and better 
America able to meet its responsibilities at 
home and in the world. 

I say that the American people chose well 
in 1964. 

They chose men of responsibility. They 
chose men of compassion. They chose men 
of leadership. 

They chose President Lyndon Johnson. 
They returned Vance Hartke to the United 
States Senate. They elected ANDY JACOBS to 
a seat in the United States Congress. 

Now we are challenged, as Democrats, to 
hold the gains we've made to build 
upon the firm foundation that has been set 
down ... to keep America moving forward 
with the same momentum that exists today. 

We are challenged, as Americans, to make 
clear in this world that America does not 
stand alone for the paycheck, the dividend, 
and the long weekend ... that we do not 
intend to close ourselves within our rich 
boundaries while the world outside lives in 
trouble and poverty that the fresh, 
shining principles of our Declaration of In- 
dependence guide us today as they have 
before. 

We are challenged to make America, of all 
nations, a nation unafraid of the future 
a nation filled with hope and faith... a 
nation where each child, whomever he is, 
inherits the full measure of our freedom. 
Sete es I ask your 

elp. 
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or 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
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Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much concern in the past few weeks 
over reports of new shipping tie-ups in 
the port of Saigon. The Foreign Oper- 
ations and Government Information 
Subcommittee, of which I am chairman, 
has been keeping a close surveillance on 
port operations in Vietnam for many 
months. The Committee on Government 
Operations issued our report on October 
13 recommending a number of steps to 
improve the handling of AID and mili- 
tary shipping to Vietnam. We are urg- 
ing the immediate implementation of 
those recommendations. In the mean- 
time, the Agency for International De- 
velopment has provided the subcommit- 
tee with the following detailed informa- 
tion on the current port situation: 

Present SITUATION AT Port oF SAIGON 

The U.S. Army Port Terminal Command 
operates for U.S. military purposes 5 deep- 
water berths. AID project“ cargo consigned 
to either the Vietnamese Government or the 
AID Mission is offloaded and removed from 
the port to the first point of destination by 
the U.S. Army Port Terminal Command un- 
der the command of Colonel Jack Fuson. 
The former AID civilian advisors to the Port 
Director continue to assist under the direc- 
tion of Colonel Fuson. Commercial cargo 
(including the AID commercial import pro- 
gram and the Vietnamese financed commer- 
cial imports) and most of the AID project 
cargo offloaded by the U.S. military, flow 
through the commercial section of the port 
consisting of seven deepwater berths. This 
commercial section has recently been placed 
under the direction of General Lan who has 
been detailed from the Vietnamese Army as 
Port Director. Military cargo and AID goods 
handled by the U.S. Army are flowing quite 
satisfactorily. Close and effective coopera- 
tive relationships have been worked out bé- 
tween AID, the U.S. military and the GVN 
authorities regarding this portion of the port 
activities. 

The commercial portion of the port, which 
had improved substantially, is again encoun- 
tering increasing problems because of the 
reluctance of importers to clear their cargo 
from port warehouses and barges, reportedly 
largely as a reaction to the recent essential 
deflationary steps of devaluation and tight- 
ened credit policy. U.S. authorities have 
been pressing for more expeditious action on 
the part of the Vietnamese Government in 
penalizing importers whose goods clog ware- 
houses, 

In recent weeks, the GVN has revoked im- 
port privileges for some importers not re- 
moving cargo within ten days, and con- 
fiscated some cargo remaining longer than 
80 days. More action along these lines 
should improve the situation. Gen. Lan 
recently placed seven day embargo on dis- 
charge of general cargo into barges. The 
purpose of this embargo was to enable the 
importers to inventory the cargo in barges 
in order that custom clearance and barge 
discharge could be expedited. Although 
this action delayed the discharge of com- 
mercial ships during this period, it resulted 
in more rapid customs clearance and dis- 


charge of barges for subsequent use. 
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In an effort to exert maximum scheduling 
and priorities control over the flow of ship- 
ping into Saigon, as much as possible of 
the AID-financed commodities, including a 
substantial tonnage of GSA bulk procure- 
ment for the commercial import program, is 
being handled through the military trans- 
portation system under a recently concluded 
agreement between AID and DOD. 

Most of the materials handling equipment 
indicated as required for full capacity port 
operation has been delivered and the rest 
is on order and due in shortly under ex- 
pedited schedules. 

Recently the buildup in “backlog of ships” 
has attracted attention. On the commer- 
cial side this is due primarily to the problem 
of importers’ clogging warehouses. On the 
military side some of the ships reported as 
backlogged are standing by for unloading at 
the new facilities at Vung Tau, not for 
Saigon. : 

Although the backlog of ships for Saigon 
is large, tonnages going through the port 
are increasing steadily and average total ship 
turnaround time (waiting and unloading) 
for commercial ships has decreased substan- 
tially to a present figure of about 27 days. 
Turnaround time on exclusively military 
cargoes is substantially shorter. In effect, 
although congestion is still serious, a larger 
volume of goods is flowing with less wait- 
ing time than was previously the case at 
the height of the port crisis. 

However, the port congestion problem will 
not be completely solved until new facilities 
now under expedited construction, such as 
barge off-loading sites and the U.S, mili- 
tary Newport, are completed, 


Following is the text of a cablegram 
sent October 5, 1966 from the U.S. AID 
mission in Saigon to the headquarters 
of the Agency for International De- 
velopment in Washington: 

Subject: AP news release of Oct. 3 on Saigon 
port. 

1. This is a follow-up to referenced tele- 
con and contains additional points con- 
sidered pertinent to subject. 

2. Categorically deny allegation that 
MACV/USAID feuding. Cooperation excel- 
lent. 

3. Re allegation that more than 60 freight- 
ers waiting to be unloaded, Records of chief 
pilot, Saigon River (official record of the 
port authority) indicate 27 ships waiting 
for Saigon port call-up at Vung Tau on Oc- 
tober 3. Additionally, 3 military vessels 
working there for total of 30 at Vung Tau 
that date. Of ships waiting call-up 2 were 
fertilizer ships; 1 cement ship; 3 Japanese 
ships who accept only a certain pier; and a 
certain transit shed; and 1 empty coaster. 
This leaves 21 general cargo ships awaiting 
call-up, versus alleged 60. 

4. To reduce cost of war risk insurance 
and accommodate personnel problems, com- 
mon procedure to hold ships at outlying 
ports. On October 3 three ships held Hong 
Kong and two Manila. 

5. Although Navy Day preparations had 
some adverse effects on channel and harbor 
availabilty, degree unknown but probably 
not significant. 

6. The slowdown of cargo being discharged 
as previously reported is still due to slow- 
ness of importers removing general cargo 
from the port transit sheds. Average com- 
mercial cargo removal from port customs 
sheds has been approx 722 metric tons per 
day for past 2 months. Reportedly tigher 
credit has reduced supply of operating capi- 
tal in hands of importers (over-extended 
credit-wise) who are reluctant to withdraw 
stocks and clear merchandise through cus- 
toms delaying payment bank loans nego- 
tiated at low interest rates. However, bank 
controls indicate credit is problem only to 
limited degree. More significantly we be- 
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lieve are signs that sellers’ market declin- 
ing which was our objective. Significant 
tht bagged cargoes at the buoys (being 
discharged by US military, NACO and com- 
mercial importers) are receiving expeditious 
discharge of between 500 and 1,000 tons per 
day per ship. 

7. Contributing factor to slowdown of 
cargo discharge may be, repeat may be, cur- 
rent requirement for orderly loading and in- 
ventory of barges. However, not considered 
significant, Since barge embargo lifted, rate 
of discharge of barges has increased from 
average of 12 per day to average 18 per day. 

8. Although General Lan, director general 
of ports, has been sick and unable to report 
for duty past 2 weeks, there is no evidence 
that this has had an adverse impact on port 
operations, 

9. Re shortage of equipment, USAID has 
turned over to Saigon port the following 
equipment: 


Cranes (10- and 20-ton) .-_..-----.------ 20 

Forklifts (6,000- and 15,000-pound ca- 
pacity) 

G nen ene sprees hone 

Tractor, whse 

Trailer, 


In addition, USAID has made available to 
U.S. Army for port, clearance 52 flatbed 
trucks, plus 2 tugs and 10 lighters. 

10, The report that two U.S. Army tanks 
dropped into the Saigon River from barge 
substantially correct, The incident is pres- 
ently under investigation by U.S. military 
authorities, 

Lodge 11. MACY concurs with para. 2. 


Report to the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 11 years I have served in the House 
I have reported to the people of my dis- 
trict about my activities and the accom- 
plishments of Congress in the session 
just closing. Thus, pursuant to per- 
mission granted, I insert into the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the first 
portion of a report to the people of the 
16th Congressional District of Michigan 
regarding my activities and accomplish- 
ments during the 2d session of the 89th 
Congress which is now coming to an 
end: 

(By Jon D. DINGELL) 

I am deeply grateful to the people of the 
16th District of Michigan for the privilege 
of serving them in Congress. 

As this Session grinds to a late close, I am 
again taking to my typewriter to report to 
the people of the District I serve, as I have 
done in every one of the previous 11 sessions 
of Congress which I have attended, 

MORE THAN A DECADE 

This is my sixth term in Congress, which 
means I have served some 11 years. 

I was first elected in 1955 to succeed my 
father, the late Representative John D. 
Dingell, who had served the former 15th 
District in Detroit for almost 23 years. 
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In 1964, after the Michigan Legislature 
created new Congressional Districts, voters 
elected me to serve the new 16th District. 


CLEAN WATER 


In Congress I have worked hard to improve 
Social Security laws, to launch the Medicare 
program, to pass fish and wildlife conser- 
vation legislation, to clean up America's 
lakes and rivers, to purify the air, and in 
as many ways as possible to make this coun- 
try à healthier and better place in which to 
liye. 

When I came to Congress there were no 
Federal air and water pollution control 
statutes. One of my first actions was to 
begin work on what was to become the 

Federal water pollution control 
statute, authorizing pollution abatement ac- 
tions by the Federal Government. 

Since that time I have drafted laws which 
have tightened enforcement and increased 
Federal anti-pollution expenditures to $150 
million a year. 

DETROIT RIVER 


The Detroit River cleanup, now started, 
grows out of a bill which I introduced and 
fought for, and which Congress passed in 
1961. The 1965 law authorizing Federal 
water quality standards was a milestone. 
More and more Congressmen are taking up 
the cause every year. Only a few days ago 
I helped arrange a helicopter tour to show 
Detroit River conditions to Members from 
other States. I am working to secure adop- 
tion of legislation, of which I am a sponsor, 
to increase Federal contributions for water 
pollution control to about $1 billion a year. 

COMMITTEE RESPONSIBILITIES 

I serve on the Select Committee on Small 
Buiness, where I head a Subcommittee that 
reviews policies of regulatory agencies; the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
where I head the Subcommittee on Fisheries 
and Wildlife Conservation; and the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
where I serve on the Transportation and 
Aeronautics Subcommittee. 


RADIO FOR POLICE 


Often Committees get results without 
Passing laws. My Small Business Subcom- 
mittee persuaded the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to try using a vacant local 
TV channel to provide added police radio 
channels in New York City. If this test 
works out well police in Detroit and other 
Cities will be able to expand their mobile 
radio systems to give better protection to 
our citizens. 

SMALL BUSINESS ADVERTISERS 


My Subcommittee also caused NBC and 
ABC networks to offer more prime advertis- 
Ing time to small advertisers, and in sub- 
Stance to eliminate quantity discounts given 
to big time buyers. 

AIRLINES STRIKE SETTLEMENT 


The action of myself and several other 
members of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee helped break the deadlock 
in the airlines strike by getting management 
and the unions back to the bargaining table. 

PUBLIC HEALTH HOSPITAL TO REMAIN OPEN 

A review by my Committee of the United 
States Public Health Service Hospital system 
enabled me to persuade that agency to mod- 
trnize its old hospital at Detroit, rather than 
to close it. The Detroit Public Health Service 
Hospital has served generations of Great 
Lakes sailors, and now also serves Federal 
employees. 

AUTO SAFETY 


I put a lot of work into the Auto Safety 
bill when it reached the House Committee 
On Interstate and Foreign Commerce, on 
Which I serve, and I was able to close two 
loopholes the Senate had left. One dealt 
With the safety of autos now on the roads, 
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and the other with periodic vehicle inspec- 
tions. 

Many newspapers, such as the Detroit Free 
Press and the Washington Post; praised our 
House Auto Safety bill. I am satisfied the 
strong new Auto Safety law will save many 
lives, and also that it will not unnecessarily 
burden automobile production. 


MEDICARE 


The Medicare program which began this 
year represents a personal success. I have 
always advocated National health insurance, 
and was one of the first to introduce this 
great legislation. My good friend, Speaker 
JOHN W. MCCORMACK, recognized this person- 
al aspect by inviting me to preside over the 
House of Rpresentatiyes when the Medicare 
bill was enacted, : 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


I was an author of the legislation which 
lowered Social Security retirement ages, and 
provided for other Social Security reforms. 
This year I introduced a portable pension” 
bill, designed to protect workers from losing 
pension rights when they change jobs. 


LAKE SALMON 


One of my bills enacted into law this Con- 
gress will help Michigan populate the Great 
Lakes with salmon; both the large Coho 
salmon and the smaller Kokonee salmon. I 
also had a law passed to set up Federal 
refuges for wildlife species in danger of 
extinction. 

GREAT NEW LAWS 


This 1965-66 Congress now ending has been 
the first since the New Deal to combine the 
team-work of a progressive, forward-looking 
Democratic majority in both Houses with a 
forward-looking President. 

The result has been historic. In the First 
Session I voted for 21 new laws, which I 
firmly believe will make life better for every 
American. 

Among them were: Medicare; Federal aid 
for public schools, colleges, universities and 
medical schools; student scholarships; im- 
migration law reforms; yoting rights guar- 
antees; Social Security improvements; War 
on Poverty; Federal alds for cities and 
suburbs, particularly housing aids; drug con- 
trols; cleaner water and purer air controls; 
expansion of manpower training; and the 
formation of a cabinet-level Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 


MORE NEW LAWS 


Congress authorized mutually beneficial 
free trade in auto parts with Canada. This 
year it passed Auto and Highway Safety laws, 
Minimum Wage improvement, and the Cold 
War GI bill and 1 hope by fina) adjournment 
we will have passed Truth in Packaging, a 
Demonstration Cities bill, and other impor- 
tant measures. 

AID FOR CITTES 

Congress is rightfully giving increasing at- 
tention to growth and change in urban areas. 
Seven out of 10 Americans now live in cities 
and suburbs, Nearly one out of every five 
tax dollars received by States, cities and local 
governments now comes from Federal taxes, 

The 16th Congressional District shares in 
$27,000,000 in War on Poverty projects. I 
have arranged to have a $400,000 Rouge River 
improvement grant inserted in the pending 
Rivers and Harbors bill. During the past 
year I have given special attention to Federal 
aid projects from nearly every city and town- 
ship in the 16th District. 

PRESIDENTIAL PRAISE 

I received a letter from President Lyndon 
B. Johnson recently which gave me a warm 
feeling. It said: 

“As a champion of the small businessman, 
as a protector of the natural resources and 
beauty of our country, and as 4 participant 
in the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
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Committee's work on legislation of vital im- 
portance to our prosperity, health and safety, 
you are one of our most valued legislators. 
“With appreciation and warm personal 
regards. 
“Sincerely, 
“LYNDON B. JOHNSON.” 


FEDERAL AID CONFERENCE 


More than 60 Mayors and other public of- 
ficials from every city and township in the 
16th District attended a Federal aid confer- 
ence called by Rep. John D. Dingell in Wash- 
ington. It was the first held to acquaint local 
administrators with the big made 
by the 1965 laws and it became a mode! for 
similar meetings held later, 


Mr. William Burnett Stokely, Jr., of New- 
port, Tenn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
hearts of all Tennesseans are saddened 
by the death of Mr. William Burnett 
Stokely, Jr., at his boyhood home in New- 
port, Tenn., on Monday, October 17. 

Mr. Stokely, the chairman of the board 
of Stokely-Van Camp Co., is known 
throughout Tennessee and the Nation 
as a philanthropist and as the greatest 
private benefactor of the University of 
‘Tennessee, and we will all be forever in 
his debt for the unbounded generosity 
he bestowed on our educational, medical, 
and religious institutions. 

Mr. Stokely grew up on a Cocke County 
farm and worked in the fields and in the 
Stokely's cannery. In 1918, he served in 
the U.S. Army, and upon his return, he 
entered the University of Tennessee, from 
which he received a degree in business 
administration with honors in 1922. 

At the age of 28, Mr. Stokely became 
president of the Stokely Bros. Co. Under 
his direction, the enterprise acquired the 
Van Camp Packaging Co. and spread its 
offices into Hawaii, Canada, and Puerto 
Rico. At the time of his death, Mr. 
Stokely was chairman of the board. 

Although the farflung operations of 
the Stokely Co. made it necessary for Mr. 
Stokely to live in Indianapolis, his love 
and interest in East Tennessee never 
dulled. He said many times on various 
occasions, as he did at the dedication of 
the Stokely Memorial Library in Newport 
last May, “I am proud I am from New- 
port. I am a Tennessean at heart and 
never deny it.” 

The recipients of Mr. Stokely’s gen- 
erosity include East Tennessee Baptist 
Hospital and Webb School in Knoxville, 
Harrison-Chilhowie Baptist Academy in 
Seymour, Carson-Newman College in 
Jefferson City, and the First Baptist 
Church in Newport. To the University 
of Tennessee, which he served as chair- 
man of the University’s Development 
Council, Mr. Stokely gave more than 
$600,000, of which approximately $500.- 
000 went to complete the university field- 
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house that is named in honor of him, 
his father, and his son, all of whom are 
graduates of the university. 

Mr. Stokely also established an annual 
scholarship at the university's college of 
business administration, and he often 
challenged the alumni to give more to 
their school. At the conclusion of my 
remarks, I will insert the statement made 
by Dr. Andrew D. Holt, president of the 
university, when he learned of Mr. 
Stokely's death. 

Mr. Speaker, few lives are so richly 
endowed with the spirit of untiring giv- 
ing as Mr. William B. Stokely’s was. We 
can but follow his example and dedica- 
tion and continue to support our educa- 
tional. and religious institutions, our 
hospitals and libraries. 

I extend to Mrs. W. B. Stokely, Sr., his 
mother, and to his son, daughters, sisters, 
and all the members of the family my 
deep sympathy in their great loss, and I 
want them to know what a great honor 
it is for me to represent here in the Con- 
gress of the United States the area and 
people who produced this truly great 
man, Mr. William B. Stokely. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the editorial from the Knoxville, Tenn., 
News-Sentinel, as well as Dr. Holt's 
statement: 

Statement of Dr. Andrew D. Holt, Presi- 
dent of the University of Tennessee, as 
quoted in the Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal. 

“I am deeply shocked and grieved to learn 
of the death of Bill Stokely, all the more so 
because we had a wonderful visit with him 
on the campus just this past weekend. The 
passing of this warm-hearted gentleman Is 
a great loss for the University, for he has 
expressed his personal interest in his alma 
mater in countless ways On many, many 
occasions. 

“The fine William B. Stokley Athletics 
Center now under construction on our 
campus is the most prominent example of 
his constant interest in UT, for he gave 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to make it 
possible. At this sad hour we are especially 
thankful that this wonderful structure will 

tuate his memory. 

“But Bill Stokely’s interest in UT went 
far beyond the giving of mere dollars, He 
had a marvelous talent for using his in- 
terest in and concern for the university to 
stimulate the support of others. He twice 
challenged UT’s alumni to outdo themselves 
in the Annual Giving Program, and both 
times added thousands of dollars to that 
fund when they showed him that they 
could, As a highly effective member and 
former chairman of the UT Development 
Council for many years, he not only was a 
vital spark in the work of that valuable 
group but also was a loud voice in behalf 
of the university wherever he went in the 
United States and the world. 

The university has lost a true friend. We 
join Tennesseans in mourning the passing 
of this successful American industrialist 
whose generous spirit and warm heart has 
meant so much to us all,” 

{From the Knoxville (Tenn.) News-Sentinel] 
WI. LAaxt B, STOKELY, Jr. 

His love of his native East Tennessee 
never dimmed, William B. Stokely Jr. was 
born on a Newport farm and became head 
of the third-largest food processing company 
in the country. 

But he is better known around here for 
his gifts than for his business success. His 
biggest donation was $500,000 last year to 
double the size of U-T’s Fieldhouse. But 
this one gift was far from the whole measure 
of his giving. Churches, schools, colleges 
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throughout East Tennessee all benefited from 
his generosity. 

Men who combine such wealth and such 
a compassionate heart are few—and all East 
Tennessee and more were the losers in Bill 
Stokely's death. 


Farther Price Boosts for Candy, Cookies, 
Ice Cream Loom as Ingredient Costs 
Rise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Wall Street Journal reports another rise 
in the price of sugar, resulting, of course, 
in increased costs to the consumer. The 
Sugar quota system, which proponents 
claim would stabilize the price of sugar, 
has not done so. 

There was evidence last May that 
while there was a surplus of world sug- 
ars, what had been planted in beets and 
cane would not be enough to fulfill U.S. 


-sugar needs. With the failure of the 


Department of Agriculture to anticipate 
demand and the consequent price rise, 
we have a shortage of refined sugar to- 
day. The result of the Department of 
Agriculture's failure, for whatever rea- 
son, to anticipate the situation—while 
others close to the sugar situation warned 
of shortages—has resulted in direct harm 
“a the consumer and great profits for the 
ew. 


The Wall Street Journal report fol- i 


lows: 
[From the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 3, 1966] 
COMMODITIES: FURTHER PRICE BOOSTS FOR 
Canpy, Cooxtss, ICE Cream Loom as IN- 
GREDINET Costs RISE 
(By Stephen Josefik) 

New Tonk. — Candy. cookies, ice cream and 
other sweets, already higher-priced than last 
year, probably will become still costlier in the 
months ahead. 

Mounting costs of cocoa, sugar, milk, but- 
ter and eggs are pinching profit margins of 
confectioners, bakers and ice cream pro- 
ducers. So makers of these products prob- 
ably will be forced to make further upward 
adjustments in prices unless these Ingredi- 
ents become cheaper. 

A glance at current quotations for these 
commodities shows the reason for concern. 
Cocoa beans sell in New York for 2444 cents 
a pound, up from 17 cents a year ago. Re- 
fined sugar is 10.45 cents a pound, up from 
10.10 cents. Grade A butter wholesales in 
New York at 7534 cents a pound, up from 
63% cents, and eggs in Chicago are 46 cents 
a dozen, up 7 cents. 

Climbing ingredient costs are particularly 
hard on candy makers, who depend heavily 
on holiday business. In many cases, retail- 
ers place orders for this type of candy six 
months or so ahead of time at pre-set prices. 
Price boosts of up to 8% were posted last 
spring for candy these companies will deliver 
for Thanksgiving and Christmas, but since 
they booked this business ingredient costs 
have continued upward. 

“WE CAN'T CHANGE THE PRICE NOW” 


Harry Berndt, owner of Bee & Bee Candy 
Co., Chicago, is gearing up for holiday output, 
and, he says, increased sugar prices ‘will 
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hurt me quite a bit. After all, we have all our 
Christmas orders booked and we can’t change 
the price now.” Mr. Berndt figures sugar 
price rises since mid-June will add a half- 
cent a pound to the cost of making his hard 
candies, As for next year, he says, It's 
either raise the price of candy or go out of 
business.” Bee & Bee manufactures about 
200,000 pounds of hard candy each year for 
bulk sales to department stores, wholesalers 
and baggers. 

Breaker Confections, Inc., also of Chicago, 
says increased sugar costs will shrink earn- 
ings by as much as 7% this year on its penny 
candy and fiye-cent items. Sugar constitutes 
about 70% of the company’s raw materials. 

Fascination Candy Co., a chocolate candy 
maker, boosted prices by 7% last May, but 
now finds itself “boxed in,” says its president, 
Max Gartner, “This is a very competitive 
business, and we can't raise prices again until 
after the first of the year.“ A major Chicago 
chocolate candy maker figures production 
costs on its 10-cent bars haye climbed 4 to 
9% from last year, but says it will hold prices 
for the time being. An even larger Eastern 
manufacturer, however, says it won't con- 
tinue to absorb all” the higher costs, and 
adds, “We would expect prices will be 
increased.” 

Some prices already are up. Doumak, Inc., 
a marshallow maker, is “in the process of in- 
creasing our price by about 5%” because of 
higher sugar and gelatin costs. National 
Biscult Co. has levied increases of “a little 
over 1%” on its cookies. Martha Washington 
Kitchens, Inc., boosted the suggested retail 
price on its basic box of chocolates by 10 
cents to $1.69, effective Sept. 15. 

For some products the price increase may 
show up in other forms. Tasty Baking Co. 
in Philadelphia, for example, partially offsets 
climbing costs with “formula changes” in its 
line of pastries. A leading Eastern maker of 
fortune cookies is thinking about reducing 
the size of its box from the current 96 
cookies. 


TIGHT RAW-MATERIALS SUPPLY 


Behind all these price moves is the tight 
supply of some raw materials and the ques- 
tionable outlook for increased production in 
the near future. Hens, for example, tend to 
lay fewer eggs at this time of year and stocks 
are slim, In mid-August, the nation’s coolers 
held 1,682,000 cases of eggs, down sharply 
from 2,996,000 cases a year earlier. At the 
same time, stocks of butter totaled around 
91.5 million pounds, down from 219.5 million 
a year before. Milk production in the first 
eight .months dropped to 84,047,000,000 
pounds from 87,549,000,000 in the 1965 period. 

Sugar probably will remain scarce, too. 
Under law, the Secretary of Agriculture con- 
trols the amount of sugar made available to 
U.S. consumers through marketing quotas al- 
lotted to domestic and foreign suppliers. 
The current quota of 10,325,000 tons will 
Just cover this year's expected record con- 
sumption of about 10,300,000 tons, so dealers 
expect prices to remain at the current high 
level or perhaps increase slightly. 

Price prospects for cocoa beans, the source 
of chocolate, aren't as clear, but an upward 
pressure does exist. Gill & Duffus, Ltd., Lon- 
don-based international cocoa experts, esti- 
mates global production of cocoa beans for 
the year ended Sept. 30 at 1,214,000 long tons, 
down 18% from last season's record crop, 
and 200,000 tons short of expected consump- 
tion in 1966. 

LOWEST SINCE 1960 . 


This means that world reserve stocks on 
Sept. 30 were reduced to about 350,000 tons 
a year earlier, The smaller carryover, equiv- 
alent to a three-month supply at the current 
rate of use, is the lowest since 1960: Prices 
toward the end of that year ranged as high 
as 45 centsa pound. 

Analysts say it's too early to make accu- 
Tate predictions for 1966-67 cocoa output, 
but they have reasons for pessimism, In 
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Ghana, the leading cocoa producing country, 
production of the small “mid-crop” was just 
completed. Purchases from growers by the 
Ghana Marketing Board, an index of output, 
totaled 13,029 tons, down 13% from a year 
earlier. Although there is no absolute rela- 
tionship between the mid-crop and the fol- 
lowing main-crop harvest, which should be- 
gin this month, analysts note that in the 
past several years a mid-crop of less than 
15,000 tons never has been followed by a 
main crop of more than 398,000 tons. How- 
ever, some early guesses on the new produc- 
tion run as high as 450,000 tons, up from 
about 400,000 tons last year. 

Political upheavals in Nigeria, the second- 
ranking producer, may have diverted farmer 
attention from care of the sensitive cocoa 
trees. And a recent outbreak of pod rot in 
Bahia, Brazil, is estimated to have hit 30% 
of the trees in that big producing irea. 


Toward a Draft Without Guns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN’ - 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 
Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 


call to the attention of the House an ex- 


cellent article which appeared in the 
October 15, 1966, edition of Saturday 
Review. The article entitled “Toward a 
Draft Without Guns” is written by Har- 
ris Wofford, a member of the task force 
that set up the Peace Corps, now its 
Associate Director and Chairman of the 
Peace Corps’ Education Task Force. 

Professor Wofford compellingly argues 
for a volunteer service corps. He uses 
the national service system of Israel as 
an example of how such a corps might 
work and of its usefulness. The article 
is a fine contribution to the dialog on 
national service and the draft and should 
be read by all of us: 

From the Saturday Review of Oct. 15, 1966] 
Towarp A Drarr WirHout Guns 
(By Harris Wofford) 

Universal civilian service, wrote William 
James in 1910, “is only a question of blow- 
ing on the spark till the whole population 
gets incandescent ...a question of time, 
of skillful propagandism, and of opinion- 
making men seizing historic opportunities.” 
In 1966, with the U.S. Secretary of Defense 
and the U.N. Secretary General both making 
the same proposal, and with a special Presi- 
dential Commission considering it, new 
Sparks are flying, opinion-making men are 
blowing, and a historic opportunity may be 
at hand. 

On May 18, Secretary McNamara proposed 
that we move toward universal service “by 
asking every young person in the United 
States to give one or two years of service to 
his country—whether in one of the military 
services, in the Peace Corps, or in some other 
volunteer developmental work at home or 
abroad.“ Initially, this was read as a call 
for compulsory civilian service. But McNa- 
Mara promptly explained that he meant uni- 
versal voluntary service, that asking“ every 
Young person did not mean “requiring.” 

Universal voluntary service seems to be a 
Contradiction in terms—unless the day really 
is coming, as Secretary General U Thant re- 
cently prophesied, when people everywhere 
“will consider that one or two years of work 
for the cause of development either in a far- 
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away country or in a depressed area of his 
own community is a normal part or one’s 
education.” 

That day has come in Israel. At least two 
years of national service, in either regular 
military duty, land settlement, or basic 
literacy education and Job training, are now 
a normal part of the education of every 
young man or woman, The national service 
law formally reflects the pioneering tradition 
created by three generations of practically 
universal volunteering. Learning-by-service 
is also now established as part of all higher 
education in Ethiopia. The Haile Selassie I 
University requires, as a condition for any 
degree, one year of teaching or other de- 
velopment service in a difficult area of the 
country, usually after the Junior year in col- 
lege. Ethiopia was responding in part to the 
spread of the volunteer service idea around 
the world, represented in Haile Selassie’s 
Court by several hundred American vol- 
unteers, and by volunteers from Sweden, 
Britain, and Germany—three of some thirty 
countries now operating their own domestic 
or overseas Peace Corps. 

In developing countries, the need to mobi- 
lize voluntary labor, especially among edu- 
cated young people, is imperative, In Amer- 
ica, however, probably only McNamara could 
have rescued the idea of volunteer service 
trom the political periphery to which it had 
been relegated by Vietnam. But it remains 
to be seen whether America—which, through 
the Peace Corps, has brought the idea of 
volunteering to world-wide attention—will 
now respond in turn to the Ethiopian inno- 
cation and the example of Israel. 

Volunteering, according to de Tocque- 
ville, was the animating spirit of nineteenth- 
century America. That spirit stirred again 
with John Kennedy. Will Lyndon Johnson 
now tap it on a much larger scale? Will the 
administration that established “escalate” as 
a word of war find ways to escalate yolun- 
teering for works of peace to a new level of 
practically universal participation? 

In a little-noticed talk at the University 
of Kentucky last year, the President promised 
“to search for new ways“ through which 
“every young American will have the op- 
portunity—and feel the obligation—to give 
at least a few years of his or her life to the 
service of others in this nation and in the 
world.” In signing the 1966 Peace Corps Act 
last month, he said that he hoped the search 
would “develop a manpower service program 
for young people which could work at every 
level to transform our society,” and lead to 
the day “when some form of voluntary 
service . . is as common in America as go- 
ing to school.” With the President's ap- 
pointment of a special National Advisory 
Commission on Selective Service headed by 
Burke Marshall, and his listing of national 
service proposals as one of the items on which 
the Commission is to report in January, that 
“search for new ways“ is now serlously under 
way. 

Is there a real need for a universal service 
program involving 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 
young people? Apparently not for their 
military service—or not for more than about 
600,000 young men a year. Former President 


. Eisenhower to the contrary notwithstanding, 


the Pentagon says it opposes universal mili- 
tary . What, then are the nation’s 
needs for nonmilitary service by young volun- 
ters? The President says that volunteers are 
required in every area of national need,” 
especially in teaching, alleviating poverty, 
and conservation. 

Teaching is one field where volunteers 
have already proved themselves. More than 
10,000 Peace Corps volunteers, few of whom 
were professional teachers, have taught in 
classrooms overseas, contributing energy, 
hope, enthusiasm, perspective, and innovat- 
ing spirit. The same contributions have 
been made at home by tens of thousands of 
volunteers in Project Head Start and in 
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special remedial and enrichment programs 
of the War on Poverty. 

But wè have only begun to utilize volun- 
teer teaching to meet our educational needs, 
Congress and communities all over the coun- 
try are calling for the expansion of Project 
Head Start far beyond its present enrollment 
of 500,000 preschool children, Other new 
special-education programs of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity and the extensive 
proposals of the White House Conference on 
Civil Rights require massive numbers of 
volunteers. And now the National Education 
Association Is urging that full-school-year 
public education be extended to four-and 
five-year-olds. 

Where are the teachers to make such edu- 
cation possible for 5,000,000 additional stu- 
dents? With special training and supervi- 
sion, hundreds of thousands of yolunteers, 
supported by a Peace Corps-like subsistence 
allowance, could be the answer. To move 
toward universal early childhood education. 
we may need to move toward universal sery- 
ice. 

These needs, present or predictable, in- 
creasing as our population mounts, could 
readily absorb the labor of all potential col- 
lege volunteers. But college students ac- 
count for only 30 percent of the eighteen 
to twenty-one age group. Are there impor- 
tant needs that could be met by the civilian 
service of the non-college majority? If more 
than 2,000,000 young men and women turn- 
ing eighteen this year but neither going to 
college nor entering the armed services are 
excluded, the program should be called “col- 
lege and university student service,“ not 
“universal service.” 

Combat commanders prefer the nineteen 
to twenty age group, according to recent De- 
fense Department testimony, and eight out 
of ten military volunteers are under twenty. 
Are there not also valuable civilian roles 
for yolunteers of this age? If men are old 
enough to fight, they should be old enough 
to take on constructive peacetime assign- 
ments. Who is too tall to teach? Whose feet 
are too flat to be a tutor? Why shouldn't 
almost everyone be 1-A for national service? 

The young men and women coming out 
of high school are themselves a major under- 
developed resource. They represent Ameri- 
ca's future. They need to be asked to give 
some kind of active national service. They 
need “to get the childishness knocked out 
of them, and to come back into society with 
healthier sympathies and soberer ideas,” 
wrote James. They need to break the 
present lock-step system of continuous class- 
room education, says Father Theodore Hes- 
burgh. They need to test themselves and 
discover unexpected , says David 
Riesman. They need to cross cultural fron- 
tiers, experience the outside world, and be- 
come world citizens, says Mary Bunting. 

Most observers of the first 10,000 return- 
ing Peace Corps volunteers found them more 
mature, curious, and serious, more interested 
in education, community development, and 
public service than most of their peers who 
stayed at home. The 4,000 who have re- 
turned to colleges and universities, mostly 
to graduate schools remind professors of 
the GIs who came back from World War 
II. American education was never so alive 
or teaching so worthwhile and student spirit 
so high as in those brief years when the 
majority of men on campuses had served 
in dangerous or frustrating assignments 
around the world. Haile Selassie I Univer- 
sity reports the same thing about its first 
seniors who have returned from a year's 
service in difficult provincial teaching as- 
signments. 

The need for this kind of “experimental ed- 
ucation''—learning-by-doing—is not limited 
to underdeveloped countries or to an elite 
group of American college students. The 
young men and women who don't go to col- 
lege, or who wouldn't be selected by the 
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Peace Corps, still need to discover the world, 
whether in a far-away country or a nearby 
slum; they need to develop their capacities 
for sympathy and citizenship; they need to 
be giyen the practical challenge of direct 
personal participation in teaching and com- 
munity action. For their own growth the 
dropout from high school and the would-be 
PhD., the students from Harlem and from 
Scarsdale, need to come together as volun- 
teers, to live and work, teach and learn 
together. 

In fact, a winning strategy in the War 
on Poverty or in the struggle for integra- 
tion must include programs that bring to- 
gether young men and women of all races, 
regions, and classes, in radically new settings 
and assignments, If Negro and white, North 
and South, city and suburb can join in com- 
mon volunteering, many of the next genera- 
tion will free themselves of race prejudice 
and poverty. Their new perspectives, am- 
bitions, and opporunities would make it di- 
ficult for them to sink back into apathy. 

Israel is proving that this can be done. 
All young Israelis get an initial period of 
basic training. Those who come from back- 
ward communities, who do not know modern 
health practices and do not have any job 
skill, are given special training. Others go 
as volunters to form new pioneer farm settle- 
ments. Others go into the regular armed 
forces. By drawing ali of its young people 
into this intense educational experience, 
Israel is forging one nation; it is Integrating 
not a tenth but half of its population, 

How can this be done in America? Sec- 
retary McNamara has announced that the 
miiltary intends to take into service and to 
give special each year to 100,000 
young men from poverty-encrusted“ back- 
grounds, who up to now would have been 
rejected. 

How can nonmilitary programs follow suit 
so that the whole younger generation is in- 
volved? Probably not by drafting every 
young person and offering alternative civilian 
service to those not choosing—or not re- 
quired for—military srevice. Such a univer- 
sal draft could be seen merely as the ex- 
tension of the present ten years of com- 
pulsory education to eleven or twelve. But, 
though a Gallup poll published in July shows 
72 per cent of the people favoring such com- 
pulsory universal service, there appears to be 
little political support for it. 

Probably not by one great new National 
Service Corps, either. Although Marion K. 
Sanders gave a good case for this in the New 
York Times Magazine on August 7, most of 
the proponents of national service prefer 
some form of programed diversity. Instead 
of a centralized bureaucracy, they seek a 
scheme that would be based on and would 
further release the power of the independ- 
ent sector in American life. This would fit 
both the American tradition of diversity and 
the anti-bureaucratic mood of the younger 
generation, 

Among ideas that the President's Ad- 
visory Commission might consider are: 

Volunteer Service Fellowships, ‘These fel- 
lowships would provide living allowances and 
possibly, later, educational assistance to vol- 
unteers from age sixteen and up who work 
in voluntary service programs, at home or 
abroad. Like the GI Bill of Rights, which 
enabled individual veterans to enroll in the 
college or university of their choice, this 
program would enable individuals to seek 
enrollment in a wide variety of volunteer 
efforts, both private and public. With such 
volunteers available, churches, civic orga- 
nizations, students associations, colleges and 
universities, school boards, and new institu- 
tions set up for this purpose would be en- 
couraged to design new volunteer projects. 

Volunteer Service Summers, Three-month 
programs would be designed for all Ameri- 
cans at the time they leave high school. 
Drawing on the experience of Outward 
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Bound, the CCC camps, Peace Corps-VISTA 
training, and military basic training, they 
would bring together young people of. all 
backgrounds; involve some actual service, 
whether in construction, conservation, or 
teaching; and through films, readings, dis- 
cussions, and personal encounters present 
the wide range of volunteer oportunities 
open in the military, the Peace Corps, VISTA, 
and private s 

A National Volunteer Registry. Every 
American, while in high school, could be 
asked—but not compelled—to register in a 
nationally-run roster, which would then be 
kept up to date in later life. Registrants 
would record their interests, skills, volunteer 
experience, and available periods for service, 
Various volunteer agencies could use that 
information to recruit volunteers, sending 
news of relevant oportunities to the regis- 
trants at appropriate times. 

Local Voluntary Service Boards. These 
could be established by the President to work 
alongside the present Selective Service 
Boards. They could include civic leaders, 
representatives of voluntary service organiza- 
tions, and former Peace Corps or VISTA vol- 
unteers, They would work in the commu- 
nity to provide information on volunteer 
service opportunities, both overseas and at 
home. 

Academic Credit for Volunteer Service. 
High schools, colleges, and universities could 
encourage students to enlist in voluntary 
nonmilitary programs or in the armed forces 
before or during their higher education. In 
admitting students, colleges and universities 
could give weight to such a period of serv- 
ice—or possibly even require it as a condition 
for admission. Or they could incorporate 
periods of service into their curriculum, a 
modification of the present junior-year- 
abroad.“ Instead of study in Europe, stu- 
dents would work and learn in difficult as- 
signments in developing areas at home or 
abroad, for a summer, a quarter, a semester, 
a year, or the regular two-year Peace Corps 
term, Antioch College has pioneered work- 
study programs, and two colleges—Western 
Michigan and Franconia—have introduced 
five-year “Peace Corps B. As.“ in which Peace 
Corps service is given approximately one 
year's academic credit. Graduate degree pro- 
grams, especially for masters in teaching, ag- 
riculture, community development, and pub- 
lic health, could include periods of service. 

In all of these proposed programs, special 
consideration will have to be given to design- 
ing opportunities for non-college high-school 
graduates or dropouts. William James’s 
quaint list of duties for his “army enlisted 
against Nature“ will not be very helpful. 
Our “gilded youths," he wrote, would go off 
“according to their choice” to “coal and fron 
mines, to freight trains, to fishing fleets in 
December, to dishwashing, clothes-washing, 
and window-washing, to road-building and 
tunnel-making, to foundries and stoke-holes, 
and to the frames of skycrapers.” 

Neither Congress nor anybody else is go- 
ing to finance the fishing fleets in December. 
There are, however, needs, nor so exotic, 
which younger volunteers could help meet. 
One of them might even involve washing 
dishes and clothes. Millions of working 
mothers, especially in poverty-stricken fami- 
lies, desperately need some system of good 
day-care for their children. Volunteers just 
out of high school could be trained to pro- 
vide this on assignments in homes or special 
day-care centers. 

In many of the domestic programs for col- 
lege students, high school graduates could 
serve as part of a team, or on their own. 
Arranging worthwhile assignments for the 
high school dropouts, the ones who fail the 
Army's minimal examinations, and especially 
those demoralized by slum living and racial 
discrimination, will be much more difficult. 
So far, the Job Corps is the main social in- 
vention in this field. We must be still more 
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inventive if universal service is to be a real- 
ity. 

How does all this affect the draft? None of 
the above requires a revision of the draft, 
but without some revision no set of new pro- 
grams could approach universal voluntary 
service. For the present draft selection and 
deferment system discourages nonmilitary 
volunteering. As one of the members of the 
Marshall Commission, Kingman Brewster of 
Yale, has said, it encourages a “cynical ayoid- 
ance of service” by imposing “involuntary 
military service upon those who cannot hide 
in the endless catacombs of formal educa- 
tion.” 

Currently, uncertainty hangs over the lives 
of millions of men whiting until they are 
twenty-six or older to know if they must go 
into the army. A man who volunteers for 
the Peace Corps knows that he may still be 
drafted upon his return. He may be ready 
to spend two years of his life in some kind of 
service, but for many the prospect of a com- 
bined four years of service seems too long. 
If the call to military service, whether by 
lot or the present pecullar arrangement, 
could come for all men right after they were 
eighteen, then the shadow of uncertainty 
would be lifted. There still might be educa- 
tional deferments for those called, but these 
would be real deferments involving a clear 
commitment to serve upon graduation. 
Those not called would be free to volunteer 
for nonmilitary service without the threat 
of being drafted later. 

The President has gone further than this, 
On August 19, he said he was asking the 
Marshall Commission to consider this spe- 
cific question: “Can we—without harming 
national security—establish a practical sys- 
tem of nonmilitary alternatives to the 
draft?” 

If such alternative service were offered to 
the minority of men called in the draft— 
not imposed upon all young men but given 
as an option to the fraction of men called 
up to serve—this would be a quantum jump 
for volunteering. The recent Gallup find- 
ing suggests that the armed forces would be 
able to get enough men under this system. 
Serving in Europe and America, as most 
military men do, or even in Vietnam, might 
have more appeal to many than two or three 
years in American slums or Asian, African, 
or Latin American villages. (One proposal 
18 tor three years of nonmilitary service to 
be an alternative to two years in the armed 
forces.) 

This step would still only mean “moving 
toward” universal service, as the President 
and McNamara Two-thirds or more 
of the men subject to the draft, and all 
women, would be affected only if they chose 
to volunteer. The growth of volunteering 
might be only tenfold in the first yeara of 
the program—not the hundredfold increase 
required for truly universal service. A prac- 
tical way to begin would be to increase the 
Peace Corps to Jack Vaughn's goal of 50,000, 
to turn VISTA into an organizing and super- 
vising agency for another 60,000 domestic 
volunteers; to increase the Job Corps to 
about 50,000 and add a component of serv- 
ice to its work; and to begin a GI-bill kind 
of fellowship program for another 60,000 
volunteers. 

If this happened, and the idea of volunteer 
service spread, those drafted into the Army 
would soon be the minority. Then, instead 
of talking about exemptions for Peace Corps 
Volunteers, we would find the problem turned 
upside down. It could be said that those 
drafted for military service were exempt 
from the system of universal voluntary serv- 
ice. In fact, if practically all young Ameri- 
cans came to feel the obligation to volunteer 
for some kind of service, the draft might 
be put out of business altogether. All the 
calculations of the high cost of putting the 
military on an entirely volunteer basis leave 
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out the possibility of universal voluntary 
service. 

How much would such a volunteer service 
program cost? Not as much In a year as one 
month of the war in Vietnam. Not as much 
as doing nothing—as falling to mobilize the 
talents and labor of the younger generation. 
Not as much as hiring professional teachers 
or social workers or construction men—if 
we could find enough of them—to do what 
these volunteers could also do. ‘The cost 
may vary from a few hundred dollars per 
volunteer to the Peace Corps“ annual per- 
volunteer cost of about $8,000. It is the 
cost of adding a year or two of essential pub- 
lic education for all American students. 

This may seem high to Congressional 
armed services committees. Their legislative 
center of gravity is.on defense rather than 
on matters concerned with education and 
development. Even Secretary McNamara 
might feel ill at ease making his case that 
defense is development before them as ill at 
ease as Allen Ginsberg telling Congress about 
LSD, But Burke Marshal! is a lawyer of far- 
ranging vision and he has a Commission of 
opinion-making men. They should appre- 
clate the “fundamental question” that Sec- 
retary McNamara said he was asking: 

“Who is Man? Is he a rational animal? 
He draws blueprints for Utopia. But 
never quite gets it bullt. . . . Coercion, after 
all, merely captures Man. Freedom capti- 
vates him.” 


National Business Women’s Week 
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or 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, this 
week we are celebrating the 38th annual 
Business Women’s Week, sponsored by 
the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc. This 
federation has over 3,750 local clubs in 
all 50 States, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, and 
more than 177,500 members. 

In our celebration of Business Women’s 
Week we acknowledge the very signifi- 
cant contributions of women to the busi- 
ness and professional life of our 
country. 

Since coming to Congress I have sup- 
ported action to achieve one of the pri- 
mary legislative goals of the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women's Clubs. In March of 1965, I 
introduced House Joint Resolution 366 
Proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution to provide equality of rights under 
the law to men and women. With the 
Support of the national federation this 
proposed legislation should be brought 
before the House early in the next ses- 
Sion of Congress. 

Business and professional women in 
My home district have made great con- 
tributions to the economic life, and to 
Civic and community affairs. They 
Serve with distinction as doctors, nurses, 
lawyers, teachers, bank and business 
Officials, librarians, real estate agents, 
government officials, merchants, news 
reporters, executive secretaries, and pro- 
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fessional technicians. Most of them 
double as homemakers, as well. I am 
proud of their positive and professional 
influence upon our communities. 


National Social Sciences Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY. H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, this is 
an age of science and technology, an age 
threatened by cybernetic domination. 
The necessity becomes increasingly ap- 
parent that we must endeavor to ex- 
pand our understanding of the most in- 
tricate and complex of all phenomena, 
the human being and his relationship to 
others. 

Our paramount objective is always that 
of increased world harmony, and ulti- 
mate world peace. It therefore becomes 
imperative that we try to understand 
why man has recurrently failed to live 
in concord with fellow human beings 
throughout the world. 

As our society becomes more complex, 
our probems and frustrations seem to 
proportionately increase. I feel that 
there is a very grave need in our country 
for increased social science research that 
will allow us to more completely under- 
stand our own society and the societies of 
other nations, 

The bill which I introduce today would 
create a National Foundation for the So- 
cial Sciences, which would encourage ex- 
panded research in the social and be- 
havorial sciences. This foundation 
would be similar to the National Science 
Foundation and the National Foundation 
on the Arts and Humanities and would 
be separate from other Federal Govern- 
ment agencies and departments which 
are currently supporting policy studies. 

The foundation would support aca- 
demic research in such fields as anthro- 
pology, psychology, sociology, history, 
law, geography, linguistics, and other 
relevant social sciences. 

Twenty-five distinguished citizens, 
from both the practicing, and academic 
fields, would comprise a board of trustees, 
to be appointed by the President. The 
President shall call the first meeting of 
the board, with the first order of busi- 
ness the selection of a chairman and a 
vice chairman. The aims and purposes 
of the foundation would be to strengthen 
and increase the research in the social 
sciences through colleges, universities, 
and other nonprofit research organiza- 
tions and foundations. It would hope to 
create a national policy for research and 
scholarship in the social sciences, to fa- 
cilitate a greater understanding through 
research not only in the United States, 
but foreign countries as well. It would 
propose to expand and improve the man- 
power capabilities in the area of the 
social sciences. An additional important 
aspect of the foundation would be the 
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procurement of unclassified scholarly in- 
formation to be used in implementing 
the social and behavioral sciences, both 
on the domestic scene and in foreign 
areas. In this capacity, the foundation 
would serve as a civilian subcontractor. 

Iam introducing this bill in the House 
It is identical to the bill introduced in 
the Senate by Mr. Harris, Mr. BAYH, Mr. 
BREWSTER, Mr. CLARK, Mr, GRUENING, Mr. 
Inouye, Mr, Kennepy of New York, Mr. 
KENNEDY of Massachusetts, Mr, KUCHEL, 
Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. McCartuy, Mr. Mc- 
GEE, Mr. McGovern, Mr. Monroney, Mr. 
Muskie, Mr. NELSON, Mr. Pastore, Mr. 
Rrsicorr, Mr, TYDINGS, Mr. YARBOROUGH, 
and Mr. MONDALE. 

The ideas and discussion that will be 
generated because of the introduction of 
this bill and others like it over the next 
several months, most surely will lay a 
broad basis for support not only in the 
academic community but in all phases 
of our national culture so that next year, 
when the Congress reconvenes, hearings 
on this bill can be a first order of busi- 
ness, 

Our societies are filled with individuals 
who find themselves frustrated because 
they fail to find meaning in their own 
existence, who lack an understanding of 
themselyes and their relationship to 
others. 

Iam committed to do everything I can 
to aid in this increased understanding 
through the social and behavorial sci- 
ences, I will continue to support this 
most vital area. 


Remarks of Vice President Hubert Hum- 
phrey at the Barkley Dam Dedication, 
Paducah, Ky., August 20, 1966 
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Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
the people of the great State of Kentucky 
were highly honored on August 20 when 
Vice President HUBERT HUMPHREY for- 
mally dedicated Barkley Dam, a multi- 
purpose project located near the mouth 
of the Cumberland River. Since the late 
Vice President Alben Barkley, for whom 
this project was named, was a colleague 
and personal friend of Vice President 
Humpnurey, it was most appropriate that 
he dedicate Barkley Dam and celebrate 
this proud day with us. At this point 
in the Recorp, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to insert the outstanding address made 
by Vice President Humpurey at the 
dedication. 

REMARKS BY VICE PRESIDENT HusEeRT HUM- 
PHREY, AT THE BARKLEY DAM DEDICATION, 
Papucan, KY., Aucustr 20, 1966 
It is good to be back in Barkley country. 

Iam going to talk more about Alben Bark- 

ley—and less about this dam—than some of 

you might have expected. 

When I came to Washington as a young 
first-term Senator—eager to change the world 
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and sure I could do it all in that first term— 
I came to know and have a deep respect for 
Alben Barkley. 

Vice President Barkley was a man of 
principle who often as not would 
the depth of his feeling in the telling of a 
joke or story which made his point, and made 
it palatable. 

Many of his stories were about Paducah 
and the people of this area—including Judge 
Bishop, Irvin Cobb, and others whose names 
I can't remember now, but heard often then. 

I felt a great affection and respect for Vice 
President Barkley then. And, that affection 
and respect have grown even more, I must 
admit, since I have come to the office of 
Vice President. 

Most of you know that Alben Barkley died 
while addressing an audience of young peo- 
ple at Washington and Lee University. 

His last words—spoken in one of those 
dramatic moments that sometimes lead one 
to believe that life imitates are—were a 
summation of his entire career. 

He said: “I would rather be a servant in 
the house of the Lord than sit in the seats 
of the mighty...” 

The idea of being a public servant, of doing 
service for the people, was the guiding light 
by which Alben Barkley set his course in 
the world. 

In over 40 years of public office in both 
houses of Congress and as Vice President, 
he stood by his course. 

In a career which extended from the Wil- 
son Administration to the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, he was always willing to call 
himself, without equivocation, a liberal. 

He stood for the principle that the power 
and wealth of America should serve all our 
citizens. 

He stood up to those who would reward 
the few at the expense of the many. 

More than 40 years ago he fought so that 
the poor would not lose their money If the 
banks they trusted failed. 

He worked to see that farmers could get 
credit at decent rates without mortgaging 
their futures. 

He was instrumental in causing the fed- 
eral government to help local communities 
build highways and develop their water- 


power. 

In the Great Depression he fought as Sen- 
ate Majority Leader for those changes which 
allowed men to get on their feet even while 
the country was on its knees. He fought for 
social security and TVA. And he was among 
those few of us who called 20 years ago for a 
Medicare program. 

Alben Barkley was a man who saw far 
ahead at home and in the world. He helped 
carry to the country the need for the Mar- 
shall Plan. And, in the frigid depths of the 
cold war, he had the vision to write. this: 

“Without for a moment ever relaxing in 
our determination to keep our powder dry, 
we must continue to strive to reach an hon- 
orable understanding with the Soviet Union. 
Because of Russia's present attitude there is 
no easy solution for this problem, but we 
should never cease trying, for the pulveriza- 
tion of cities—and I mean American cities as 
well as Russian cities—under the impact of 
hydorgen bombs is not an easy solution 
either. If we cannot obtain an agreement 
for the abolition of atomic weapons in time 
of war, we should continue to strive for an 
enforceable agreement for world-wide regu- 
lation and inspection of the production and 
use of atomic energy.” 

There were only a few of us who stood 
with him then for control of nuclear power. 
The people who called themselves “realists” 
said that it was useless to work toward any 
change in the Soviet Union. 

But there was a change in the Kremlin, 
and the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty was signed, 
(And one of my great moments in public life 
was the privilege of being present at that 
signing.) 
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I believe what Alben Barkley wrote about 
the Soviet Union might well be applied to 
Communist China today. 

We see no sign of moderation in the pres- 
ent Communist Chinese government. Yet, 
we do know that there are millions of people 
in China with reason for friendship with us. 

I say that—just as we did with the Soviet 
Union—we must continue not only to keep 
our powder dry, but also to try, try and try 
to build peaceful bridges to Communist 
China so that disaster may be averted. 

We may not be able to see it clearly today. 
But, if we keep trying, the time may come 
when Communist China may recognize that 
a policy of moderation is in its own interest. 

Ido not think we should be afraid today— 
as Alben Barkley was not afraid in the early 
1960's—to take the extra step which might 
lead to peace. 

It has always been my hope that Alben 
Barkley might be remembered not as the 
master political campaigner or the master 
story-teller, but as a man of courage and 
principle. He believed, above all, in the 
principle that we in our powerful nation 
should be the first to take initiative for 
peace. 

Another of the principles Alben Barkley 
believed in was that the natural resources 
of this country should serve the people. He 
felt the great rivers of this country should be 
sources of wealth and well-being, not of de- 
struction and fear. 

The names of our American rivers read 
like poetry to anyone who knows and loves 
this country—the Ohio, Cumberland, Sus- 
quehanna, Tennessee, Hudson, Missouri, 
Mississippi and scores of others. 

Yet these great rivers were once—and still 
are, in many places—something to be feared 
as they rose over their banks flooding farms, 
filling streets. and basements, destroying 
property and life. They swept past cities 
without means of power, past houses lt by 
kerosene lanterns. 

Alben Barkley and others helped to change 
that. They set in motion the projects by 
which these rivers were put to work for hu- 
man purposes—bullding dams to hold the 
waters back . . using those waters to make 
electricity to light the darkened country- 
side... giving power to industries and 
creating year-round waterways over which 
barges could move with raw materials and 
finished goods. 

The Tennessee Valley was developed so 
that all these benefits—and new recreational 
benefits as well—could be brought to an 
entire region. 


This dam will generate enough electricity 


to supply a good-sized city. 

The 118-mile lake it will create on the 
Cumberland will be linked with Tennessee, 
multiplying the value of each system. The 
boating and fishing should be great. Here 
will be another link in making a great re- 
source serve you in your daily lives. 

We shall continue to develop our rivers 
to meet our many needs. This development 
is a model for the nation. 

But what we see here before us today can 
give us a much wider hope. 

The methods of regional growth which are 
so fruitful here in our country can be em- 
ployed, with the right changes, elsewhere in 
the world. The great river systems of the 
world can and should be developed for the 
benefit of mankind, 

Imagine a time in which the Amazon, the 
Nile, the Congo, the Ganges—even at the 
proper moment the Yangtze—might con- 
tribute their enormous wealth and energies 
to the world. 

A great deal of the world's attention is now 
focused on the Mekong River in Southeast 
Asia, Its development would provide food, 
energy, transport, to the entire region. Con- 
flict over scarce materials could be supplanted 
by cooperation in developing and creating 
new wealth, 
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It is hard to convince people to beat their 
swords into plowshares unless arable land is 
available. 

In all past history some people and places 
have stood in the sunshine of prosperity 
while others have remained in the darkness 
of poverty. This has been considered as 
inevitable, when it has been considered at all. 

Here in America we are determined that 
poverty shall not be Inevitable—that all our 
people shall have a chance to live a freer, 
happier, richer life, 

We are determined that some places and 
people in America should not be left behind 
while our country as a whole moves ahead 
to new well-being and prosperity. 

And we have accepted that principle that 
Alben Barkley fought for over so many years: 
That it should be part of the responsibility 
of government to help create a balanced na- 
tional prosperity. 

Finally, as we celebrate this dedication, I 
think we would do well to share once more 
with each other the vision that Alben Bark- 
ley set forth in his autobiography some 12 
years ago. 

“If every river valley ... could be de- 
veloped as the Tennessee Valley has been.“ 
he said, “with similar results, the standard 
of life throughout the nation would be im- 
mensely advanced, 

“I should like to see every American family 
living in a comfortable home, and every 
American child born and reared in an atmos- 
phere sufficiently wholesome to guarantee an 
even chance for health and intellectual and 
moral development consonant with the re- 
sponsibilities of American citizenship. 

“I should like to live to see the world at 
peace where the inventive genius of man 
would be utilized to improve the conditions 
of life throughout the world. I should like 
to live to see the pledge of every nation re- 
spected by every other nation because it was 
made in good faith and observed to the letter. 

“I should like to live to see the day when 
religious and racial bigotry and intolerance 
would give way to the universal recognition 
of the rights of every man and woman regard- 
less of race, creed, or color, 

“These ideals may constitute Utopian 
dreams. But if civilization is to be preserved 
mankind must seek their consummation.” 

This is a large vision indeed. But it is a 
vision we as Americans can have the 
courage to hold, as Alben Barkley held it. 
And, if we hold to our vision, who is to say 
it cannot be achieved? 


Mr. George M. Frauenheim Wins 
National Honor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
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Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an article written by Clare Allen, 
which appeared in the Buffalo Courier- 
Express, Buffalo, N.Y., on October 16, 
1966, entitled “Buffalonian To Head the 
The American Automobile Association 
can be proud of its distinct and unique 
service to the motoring public. And our 
city of Buffalo, too, can be proud that 
three of its sons, serving as president of 
this fine organization, played a vital 
role in fostering and promoting its 
growth. 
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Again, a Buffalonian, Mr. George M. 
Frauenheim, has been elected to the 
presidency for a 2-year term, Knowing 
of his excellent background, his leader- 
ship in local community endeavors, and 
his dedication to any task he undertakes, 
Mr. Frauenheim will continue the dy- 
namic leadership of the American Auto- 
mobile Association. We congratulate 
him, and wish him well, 

The article follows: 

Grorce M. FRAVENHEIM WINS NATIONAL 

Honor—BvrraLonian To Heap THE AAA 


(By Clare Allen) 


The election this week of George M. Frau- 
enheim to the presidency of the American 
Automobile Association is a well deserved 
honor for the 54-year-old Buffalonian who 
has long been active in business, civic and 
cultural activities in the community. His 
election also marks another important mile- 
stone in the history of the Automobile Club 
of Buffalo in that Frauenheim ts the fourth 
member to be named head of the AAA. 

Frauenheim is especially qualified to as- 
sume leadership of the nearly 10-million- 
member AAA, He joined the organization 
in 1949 and in addition to serving as presi- 
dent of the Automobile Club of Buffalo, he 
has been a director and is currently presi- 
dent of the New York State Automobile 
Association. 

He has also been a director, member of the 
executive committee and senior vice presi- 
dent of the AAA. As president of the Frau- 
enheim Company and the Frauenheim Realty 
Corporation, and as an officer in several bus- 
inesses and associations, he has the execu- 
tive background so necessary to conduct 
the affairs'of the AAA. 

It is noteworthy that four presidents of 
the Automobile Club of Buffalo have been 
elected president of the AAA. This may 
Well be attributed to the fact that since its 
founding in 1900, two years prior to the orga- 
nization of the AAA, the Buffalo club has 
been an especially strong group. 

It has pioneered in promoting better and 
safer automobiles and highways; in oppos- 
ing discriminatory legislation and taxes 
aimed at the automobile owner, and in pro- 
viding services for its members. During the 
terms of Buffalonians as president of the 
AAA there have been interesting and im- 
Portant developments locally and nationally 
in the history of automobiling. 

In 1907-08 when William H. Hotchkiss 
headed the AAA, the local club was instru- 
mental in defeating a move by the City of 
Buffalo to impose a $5 tax on motor ve- 
icles, Laurens Enos of Buffalo was presi- 
dent of the AAA in 1912-13, Im those years 
the association was strongly advocating the 
construction of the Peace Bridge across the 
ee River, which became a reality in 

During the term of George C. Diehl (1921 
22) a proposed Federal tax of $10 per car was 
defeated largely through the efforts of the 
AAA, During the same period the Automo- 
bile Club of Buffalo initiated free towing and 
emergency repair service for its members. 

Frauenheim moves into the presidency of 
the AAA at one of the most important peri- 
Ods in the history of the organization. Few 
inventions have been as important to man 
or created as many problems as the automo- 
bile . . problems which are critical at this 
Ume. As head of the AAA he will work with 
local, state, national and international orga- 
nizations and agencies on such matters as 
Safer highways and automobiles, uniform 
traffic laws, driver education, tourist services, 
and legislation affecting automobiles and 
their drivers. 

During his tenure as AAA president, 
Frauenheim will also work closely with the 
750 clubs and branches which comprise the 
federation of motor clubs in the United 
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States united under the AAA embiem, and 
the 50 clubs and branches of the Canadian 
Automobile Association, which is a member 
of the AAA family, These individual clubs 
are autonomous, non-profit organizations, 
However, to maintain affiliation with the 
AAA, they must meet certain requirements, 
such as providing a variety of services for 
their members. Typical of these are the 
facilities available to the 56,460 members of 
the Automobile Club of Buffalo. 

Annually the Buffalo AAA office at 976 
Delaware Ave, receives and responds to an 
average of 55,000 calls from members in need 
of emergency road service. These calls may 
involve anything from an empty gâs tank 
to a wrecked automobile. 

Each year approximately 50,000 AAA mem- 
bers contact the Buffalo office to request 
routings for business or pleasure trips. They 
are given maps and information prepared by 
specially trained personnel to meet the trav- 
eler’s individual needs, be it for a weekend 
junket, a coast to coast vacation, or a motor 
trip in foreign countries. 

From November through April the Buffalo 
office compiles complete reports on weather 
and road conditions throughout the United 
States and Canada and relays this informa- 
tion to nearly 100,000 members who tele- 
phone the office before beginning a trip. The 
AAA also provides information for its mem- 
bers on points of interest, approved hotels, 
motels, resorts, restaurants, campgrounds 
and approved garages. A world-wide travel 
department offers complete services for AAA 
members. 

Looking forward to his two years as presi- 
dent of the AAA, Frauenheim says: “The 
American Automobile Association will enroll 
its 10-millionth member before the year is 
up. We think one of the main reasons for 
that enrollment is not the size of the AAA, 
but its personal and individualized service 
to motorists. 

“As the new president of the AAA, I intend 
to continue and reinforce this tradition of 
personalized service. My task is to see that 
the AAA continues to be a community-based 
organization. The people who serve in our 
offices are part of those communities ... 
they're never too busy to be a neighbor. 
They strive to know the individual's needs, 
whether he turns to the AAA for a world 
cruise, or to change a tire, or for heip in 
obtaining a driver's license or automobile 
registration. It is my aim as national pres- 
ident of the AAA to assure that it remains a 
person-to-person association, not a remote 
and dehumanized “big business.” 


A Salute to LBJ. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an article appearing in the De- 
troit Free Press on Monday, October 16, 
1966, by the distinguished columnist, 
Judd Arnett. In the article, entitled A 
Salute to L.B.J.,” Mr. Arnett comments 
favorably on President Johnson’s han- 
dling of our problems in Vietnam. The 
article follows: 

A SALUTE To LBJ. 
(By Judd Arnett) 

As further evidence of the claim that there 

is really nothing new under the sun, consider 
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once again the President's “Uncle Ezra" 
story, which made the airways and the head- 
lines late last week. 

In case you missed it, Uncle Ezra was 
getting deaf; the doctors told him it would 
help if he quit drinking; but he said he liked 
what he was drinking so much better than 
what he was hearing that he was going to 
keep right on lapping up the sauce. 


VERY FUNNY 


A real knee-slapper, if told with proper dia- 
lect and gestures. But I confess that I liked 
it better the first time I heard it—which was 
during one of the pre-World War II cam- 
paigns, with Franklin Delano Roosevelt at 
the microphone. 

Oh, well . what with television's enor- 
mous appetite for material of any nature. 
practically everything is a rerun these days, 
so another session with “Uncle Ezra“ didn't 
hurt us. 

Besides, this commentator was heartily in 
favor of some of the other things the Presi- 
dent said during and after his swing through 
the East, particularly when he dealt with 
the appeasers and the assorted other gutless 
wonders who keep insisting that the magic 
way to end the war in Vietnam is for us to 
stop bombing in the North. 

In two other bombing pauses, the Presi- 
dent recalled, “our boys sat there and 
watched the enemy, who didn't pause, and 
Americans were killed. I would be very 
much interested at this moment in a pause 
if I could have any assurance that It would 
be reciprocated and the other people would 
pause : 

Of all the Americans who have been 
caught up in the terrible pressures of this 
unwanted war—of those who have taken one 
stance and of those who have taken another, 
of the doves and the hawks and the chickens 
and the vultures of those who have tried to 
make political capital from it and of those 
who have been bled white by its fires and 
passions, of all of these and of any others I 
may have overlooked—it seems to me that 
Lyndon Johnson has weathered the storm 
with the most left and the best chance of 
history smiling upon him. 

There has been a reason for this. Ulti- 
mately, in situations of great consequence, 
Lyndon Johnson has the capacity for com- 
plete and absolute realism, This separates 
him from the idealists and the dilettantes 
who play at government, but who are in- 
capable of the effective use of power. 

For a long time, the realism of Vietnam 
has been very simple: We were there. We 
had men there. We had enemies at bay 
there. We had made, either by intent or by 


accident, Vietnam the Berlin air lift and the 


Korea of this decade. We were there. If 
we had Russia by the hair and Red China 
by the gullet, so be it. We were there. 
While others engaged in long and some- 
times fanciful soliloquies on why we were 
there, or why we should not be there, or 
how we were going to get out of there, 


“Lyndon Johnson concerned himself with the 


realism of the moment—we were there. 

He has been, in other words, a pillar of 
strength in a time of much wavering; and 
you may dislike the stuffing out of some of 
his Great Society, as I do, but in the awful 
soul-grinding issue of Vietnam he has been 
a man doing a man's work, and the troops 
in the field ought to love him, which should 
mean much to a Commander-in-Chief. 

A CHAP ASKED .. . 


. + + quick question the other day—"“Who 
do you consider the best-qualifled Republi- 
can for the 1968 presidential nomins tion?“ 
and I was amazed by my own fast answer: 
“Nelson Rockefeller.” 

And if he survives the New York election 
with colors flying—who can tell? He has a 
lot against him, as the whole world knows. 
What the world isn't so well acquainted with 
is the fact he has been a great governor of a 
great state during extremely difficult times. 
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Frank P. Graham at 80: Liberal Still 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, few men of 
advanced years retain the fearlessness 
and courage of their youth and the en- 
ergy that derives from conviction and 
purpose. Frank P. Graham is such a 
man 


At the age of 80, Frank P. Graham, 
presently a United Nations representa- 
tive, speaks of his long years of struggle 
to achieve an "open platform” in North 
Carolina. During his 19-year tenure as 
president of the University of North Car- 
olina, Frank P. Graham battled to have 
the university provide a forum for many 
unpopular speakers. In behalf of Nor- 
man Thomas, Socialist, he braved at- 
tacks from local Republicans; for Frank 
Knox, then Republican candidate for 
Vice President attacks from Democrats; 
for Bertrand Russell, atheist, and Lang- 
ston Hughes, Negro, attacks from many 
quarters. He speaks now just as strong- 
ly against a speaker ban at Chapel Hill. 

Prior to the 1954 Supreme Court deci- 
sion, Frank Graham insisted that the 
university be open to discussions on the 
injustice of segregation and, following 
the decision, preached obedience to the 
law of the land. 

During 1949 and 1950 Frank Graham 
served as Senator from North Carolina. 
During and after World War II he served 
on the National War Labor Board, the 
President's Commission on Civil Rights, 
and the Good Offices Committee of the 
United Nations Security Council. 

Mr. Speaker, these are but a few of the 
achievements of this remarkable octo- 
genarian. It is particularly inspiring, 
however, at this time when the right of 
dissent is threatened, to hear Frank 
Graham speak out firmly and sensibly in 
defense of freedom of speech in the full- 
est meaning of the term. 

Mr. Speaker, the New York Times of 
October 15 carried an article describing 
Frank P. Graham and his career which 
I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

{From the New York Times, Oct. 15, 1968 
Frank GRAHAM at 80; LIBERAL STILL—FOR- 

MER HEAD OF UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CARO- 

LINA REMAINS ACTIVE—WOREKS AT U.N. Post 

AND SPEAKS OUT ON HUMAN RIGHTS 

CHAPEL HILL, N.C. October 14.—“These 
students are all right... if you believe in 
them,” 

The short, spare white-haired figure bent 
toward his visitor. 

“But you have to believe in them,” he said, 
softly and earnestly. 

He was in his autumn now—80 years old 
today—and he sat in the warm, golden light 
drenching the University of North Carolina 
campus over which he had presided so loy- 
ingly for so many years and for which he had 
fought so many battles, against legislators 
who would starve it and against obscuran- 
tists and bigots who would stifle it. 

Frank Porter Graham had always been a 
stanch advocate of academic freedom, “the 
open platform,” the right of labor to or- 
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ganize and bargain freely with employers, 
racial equality, the ultimate triumph of 
human wisdom and the best impulses of the 
human spirit. 

HIS ARDOR UNCHANGED 


It was evident today as he talked of past 
battles and current problems, that the years 
had not tempered his ardent liberalism. 

Since 1951, Mr. Graham has been an inter- 
national civil servant, the United Nations 
Representative for India and Pakistan, try- 
ing to get those two nations to resolve the 
Kashmir dispute. 

Over the years, Mr. Graham has made six 
reports with recommendations. He has a 
seventh prepared that the Security Council, 
according to observers at the United Nations, 
appears in no haste to call for. 

But Mr. Graham does not sit idly by while 
a Kashmir solution langulshes. He speaks 
all over the country on the United Nations. 
His secretary says Mr. Graham has made 
1,500 to 1,800 speeches to religious, labor and 
civic groups. 

During and after World War II, the White 
House repeatedly thrust exacting assign- 
ments on him—the National War Labor 
Board (1942 to 1945), the President’s Com- 
mission on Civil Rights (1946), United States 
Representative on the Good Offices Commit- 
tee of the United Nations Security Council 
to effect a cease-fire between the Dutch and 
Indonesians (1947 and 1948). 

In 1949 and 50 he was named by Goy. W. 
Kerr Scott of North Carolina to serve out an 
uncompleted term as United States Senator. 
In a run-off primary for re-election, he was 
defeated by Willis Smith. 

“First, they tried the red issue and failed,” 
Mr. Graham said, “then they tried the black 
issue and won.” 

Mr. Graham came to Chapel Hill this week 
for the installation of the new chancellor, J. 
Carlyle Sitterson, and he wanted to dwell on 
the university, his years a a teacher of Amer- 
ican history (from 1914 to 1930, with time 
out for graduate work) and his 19 years 
(1930 to 1949) as president. 

“THE OPEN PLATFORM” 


He wanted particularly to talk about “the 
open platform,” a subject uppermost in his 
mind because of the Communist speaker ban 
passed by the State Legislature in 1963, which 
caused a crisis in the university and en- 
dangered its accreditation. 

In November of 1965, the Legislature 
amended the law, stating that on “infre- 
quent and rare” occasions when the advance- 
ment of education would be “clearly served.” 
Communists might be permitted to speak. 
The responsibility for deciding when the ap- 
pearance of a Communist would meet these 
conditions was left to the trustees and the 
chancellor. 

When a student organization invited Her- 
bert Aptheker, a Communist theoretician, 
and Frank Wilkinson, who had invoked the 
Fifth Amendment in the alleged security vio- 
lation, to the campus earlier this year, Act- 
ing Chancellor, Sitterson, following proced- 
ures adopted by the trustees and after con- 
sultation with a faculty student committee, 
decided their appearance would not serve the 
advancement of education. 

The upshot has been a suit by student 
leaders against the chancellor and trustees. 
It is still pending. 

“I spoke all over North Carolina against 
the speaker ban,” Mr. Graham said. 

Asked how he, as an employe of the United 
Nations, could intervene in a North Carolina 
controversy, Mr. Graham smiled and said 
that under the aegis of the United Nations 
he spoke on the United Nations Declaration 
of Human Rights, and the speaker ban was 
a good illustration of a violation of human 
rights. 

“These students who have brought the 
court suit,” he said, “are not against the 
university but are for the hopes and heritage 
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of freedom in keeping with the American Bill 
of Rights. 

“But I am against the riots which are also 
in violation of the Bill of Rights.” 

NEW BATTLE, OLD WAR 

For Mr. Graham, the fight over the speaker 
ban is but a new battle in an old war. In 
1932, two years after he became president at 
Chapel. Hill, students invited Norman 
Thomas, the Socialist candidate for Presi- 
dent, to speak. Mr. Graham not only intro- 
duced Mr, Thomas but also entertained him 
at his home. 

“A leading Republican businessman at- 
tacked me in the press.“ Mr. Graham said, 
“eontending that the university should not 
provide a platform for a Socialist candidate 
for President. 

“A little while after, the students invited 
Frank Knox, the Republican candidate for 
Vice President, and I introduced him and 
entertained him at my home. Then I was 
attacked by leading Democrats for allowing 
a Republican to have the platform. 

“Do you know who came to my defense? 
The same Republican who attacked me for 
introducing Norman Thomas. And when 
a friend asked him, ‘What did you say when 
Graham introduced Norman Thomas?“ the 
Republican replied, “You know, I'm just be- 
ginning to get the idea of an open platform.“ 

The same year, Mr. Graham refused to 
buckle when a petition was sent to the Gov- 
ernor protesting that Bertrand Russell, an 
atheist, and Langston Hughes, the Negro 
writer, were being allowed to speak on the 
campus. 

Before the Supreme Court decision in 1954 
outlawing enforced public school segregation, 
Mr. Graham said, he had abided by the sep- 
arate but equal” ruling of the Court in 1896, 
under which North Carolina Justified school 
segregation, even at the state university. 

He said he had made plain his view that 
“segregation was bound to go“ and had in- 
sisted that the university be open for dis- 
cussions on the end of segregation and its 
“injustice.” He also had insisted on extend- 
ing a platform to Negro speakers, 

LAWS OF THE LAND 


After 1954, he spoke all over the state for 
obedience to the Court decision “as the law 
of the land and as a matter of right and 
wisdom.” 

When on Jan. 31, 1960, Negro college stu- 
dents in Greensboro initiated a sit-in moye- 
ment by sitting at a lunch counter in a 
department store “which sold them all kinds 
of things but drew the line at a sandwich,” 
Mr. Graham spoke out for the students. 

In a speech at Bennett College, a Negro 
school for women, Mr. Graham related, “I 
said that those Negroes sitting down were 
standing up for the American Bill of Rights. 
In their hearts they were not breaking the 
law but testing it in order to fulfill the 
higher law of the Bill of Rights.” 

But Mr. Graham is saddened by the ad- 
vocacy of violence by Stokely Carmichael, 
head of the Student Nonviolent Coordinat- 
ing Committee, and the backlash it has 
stirred. 

“Those Negro leaders decrying Martin 
Luther King and Roy Wilkins and looking 
down on them as out of date,” he said, 
“should really see they are standing on the 
shoulders of those they're looking down on. 

“I hope that the great body of nonviolent, 
law-abiding, decent Negroes will rally to the 
side of A. Phillip Randolph, Martin Luther 
King, Roy Wilkins, Whitney Young and 
James Farmer and get the nonviolent civil 
rights movement back on the track.” 

The victory of Lester G. Maddox, a bitter 
segregationist, over former Gov. Ellis Arnall 
in the Georgia governorship primary was re- 
garded by Mr. Graham as “a most tragic de- 
velopment,” contrary “to the best traditions | 
of that great stete.“ 
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SEVENTH REPORT READY 


Mr. Graham has submitted six reports 
on the Kashmir dispute and a seventh is 
ready. But he said he could not discuss 
this report and his recommendations until 
he was asked to do so before the Security 
Council, 

“Why don't you ask me what the chief 
responsibilities of a university president 
are!" he said with a smile. 

“All right," his visitor said, “what are 
they!" 

“First,” he said, to keep the university 
open and free for fair-balanced discussion 
of all vital issues and to support the stu- 
dents in their right to have open forums. 

Second, to keep and enlist the strongest 
faculty possible. 

“Third, to help promote student self- 
government, not as a front for the admin- 
istration, but as an organic part of the gov- 
ernment of the university.” 


Water for the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, last year, 
the New York Times contained daily 
suggestions for individual curtailment of 
water use. This summer, the Potomac 
River reached its lowest level in 107 
years, and residents of the Washington 
metropolitan area were subject to volun- 
tary and mandatory restrictions on indi- 
vidual water use. 


The water shortage problem that has 
plagued the arid West for years has also 
become a reality in the eastern part of 
the Nation. New and broader thinking 
is required if we are to simultaneously 
Solve water problems across the Nation. 
Senator Frank Moss discussed such ap- 
proaches in a speech to the Western 
States Water and Power Consumers 
Conference on September 27, 1966. He 
cited recent advancement in solutions to 
the problems, but expressed fear that 
those advancements would not be suf- 
ficient: 

Despite the heroic strides this country has 
taken recently in conservation of our water, 
in flow control, in pollution abatement, in 
improved utilization, in desalting, and in 
weather modification, and despite our prog- 
ress in replacing our hodge-podge of poorly 
coordinated water programs with modern 
management systems, we may not be able to 
assure our children and our grandchildren 
enough water to meet the needs of their way 
of living . . . We will have to find some way 
Of redistributing water from river basins 
where water is surplus to river basins where 
there is not enough to go around. 


In proposing this solution, he empha- 
Sized the responsibility of the West: 

Since most of the West is a water deficient 
area, we must be sure that our water prac- 
tices are the best in the country. 


Since water shortages are becoming 
More evident in many parts of the Na- 
tion, my colleagues may be interested in 
Treading the entire text of Senator Moss’ 
Speech. Without objection, I shall now 
insert Senator Moss’ speech: 
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WATER FOR THE WEST 

I shall not begin this speech by telling this 
audience that the nation faces a water crisis. 
You know the size and dimensions of that 
crisis as well as I do, and you know also 
that—for the long pull—America has no 
choice but to learn how to harvest, how to 
conserve and how to put to beneficial use 
every drop of water we have anywhere, or 
we will commit ourselves to destruction, just 
as surely as the night follows the day. 

The question at issue—in these mid- 
1960’s—is what we are doing here and now 
to save ourselves from our incredible folly. 

I can say without hesitation that we are 
not doing enough—not nearly enough. We 
are a nation of wry contradictions. 

In some sections of the country we have 
too much water. Cities and fields and towns 
and crops are regularly inundated by rush- 
ing torrents. Our people die and our prop- 
erty losses soar into the billions, Then we 
let the surplus water run wasted and unused 
to the sea. 

In other sections of the country we face 
unrelenting water shortages. These short- 
ages are intensified by cruel drought. Unless 
new sources of nature's life-giving liquid can 
be found, whole areas—entire river basins— 
are through. 

They will soon reach the total of their 
capacity to support people and industry. 
They can only regress as their water supply 
diminishes. 

And, finally, I can tell you that in both 
water-short and water-surplus areas of the 
country we are using, we are misusing, we 
are squandering and we are despoiling the 
water we do have as though there were no 
tomorrow—as though we, like the Mohicans, 
were the last of our tribe on earth. 

In the past six years we have begun to do 
some of the things which we must do if we 
are to head off disaster. I like to think that 
the impetus for the drive to conserve our 
water came from the report made in January, 
1961, by the Senate Select Committee on Na- 
tional Water Resources, on which I served. 
This committee inventoried our water re- 
sources and projected our requirements 
through 1980. It supplied us with the hard 
facts on our water demand as balanced 
against our water supply. As you all know, 
the figures that the committee compiled, and 
forecasts which the committee made, were 
blockbusters in impact. 

But it took a whim of nature to really 
dramatize our water crisis—to make water 
“patio conversation,“ A shift in wind pat- 
terns, causing rain to fall over the ocean 
rather than upon coastal areas has greatly 
cut, for several years in a row, the normal 
amount of precipitation in a wide swath of 
country stretching from New Hampshire to 
West Virginia. This is an area of our densest 
population, and our heaviest concentrations 
of industry. It is an area of some of our 
largest and most powerful cities, of corpora- 
tions whose brand names are familiar to all. 

Now, we in the West know what it is to 
be short of water. We are like the man who 
is always broke. We have long been ac- 
customed to taking our turns at irrigation 
ditches, in the middle of the night if neces- 
sary, to get water. We know all to well how 
tough it is to ration our tap water, and let 
our lawns go brown, and to see our 
wither in the fields. 

In my own state of Utah there has never 
been enough water to go around since the 
day Brigham Young led the pioneers into 
Salt Lake Valley. We have had to scrounge 
for water, and then to use it a dozen times 
over. Water has been equally as elusive and 
precious in every other Rocky Mountain and 
Southwestern State. 


But the people of the large cities and- 


towns of the East and Northeast have had 
little intimate experience with water short- 
ages. They have always had a bountiful sup- 
ply of water and serenely assumed they 


always would. 
drought was not Just 
lied 


the Great Basin or the plains of Texas—that 
it could happen to them, too. 

In A 1965, the Chief Engineer of the 
City of New York warned the Delaware Bazin 
Commission that the largest city in the na- 
tion could “run out of water by the middle 
of February.” President Johnson declared 
the Delaware Basin and New York a disaster 
area, and a drastic water savings program 
went into effect. 

Well, as you know, the East and Northeast 
did not run out of water in 1965. They did 
skimp through, but they had an uncomfort- 
able and unpleasant time. Not only was the 
water shortage itself an ordeal, but it cres- 
cendoed their massive water pollution prob- 
lems. Water pollution, offensive enough 
when rivers run swift and turbulent, becomes 
unbearable when the debris from cities and 
industries is left high and dry and malodor- 
ous on river banks and recreation beaches. 

The interest of the people and their offi- 
cials and their newspapers and their civic 
clubs and the national magazines published 
in the area was arounsed as it never could 
have been aroused by the statistics in a 
Senate National Water Committee report. 
A whole new and influential segment of the 
country became more receptive to the na- 
tion's water story. 

This year the word “drought” has become 
even more deeply ingrained into the con- 
sciousness of the citizens in parts of the 
East. The Potomac, for example, is lower 
than it has ever been since records were 
first kept. The Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have called for the first 
voluntary restrictions on the use of water in 
the 107 year old history of the system. They 
have warned that the restrictions could be 
mandatory and enforced with fines and jail 
sentences. A heavy rainfall in mid-Septem- 
ber gave us some relief, but we still have the 
fall months, normally the driest months, to 
go. 

Some 225 counties, scattered through New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylvania and 
New York have been declared disaster areas 
because of low rainfall 

As much as I regret the inconvenience 
and hardship the shift in wind patterns and 
the ensuing drought has brought to our 
friends in the East, it has served to turn the 
national spotlight on water—and on our 
water crisis. This is a long-range plus for 
America. And it has made it easier to get 
an understanding audience in Washington 
for our western water problems. 

Most of the legislation which Congress 
has passed under the momentum produced 
by the Senate Water Committee and through 
the panic created by the Eastern water short- 
ages, and intensified by water pollution, will 
be immensely beneficial to the West since 
we suffer from both water shortages and 
water ailments, So, I would like to sum- 
marize quickly for you what Congress has 
done in the past six years since it shows you 
how the climate on water legislation has 
changed, both literally and politically. 

In one of the most important moves for 
the West, Congress placed water resource 
planning on a river basin basis. This recog- 
nizes at long last the fundamental fact that 
water does not stop at state or county or 
municipal boundaries, and that planning 
which does not take this into consideration 
will be piecemeal planning, with piecemeal 
effect. It will take a few years for the im- 
pact of this far-reaching measure to be 
fully felt—but feel it we all will. 

At the same time, we have authorized an 
increasing number of both single and multi- 
ple purpose water projects—projects which 
will serve not only an agricultural society 
but an industrial society with mounting pay- 
rolis and increased leisure time. The rapa- 
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cious financial demands of the Vietnamese 
War have cut into water project appropria- 
tions, I am sorry to say, but we are still do- 
ing well on authorizations. 

In the last six years Congress has authorized 
new reclamation projects which will cost over 
$2 billion, and increased authorizations for 
several others. Among the new projects are 
Frying Pan, Arkansas, Bostwick Park and 
Fruitland Mesa in Colorado, Savery-Pot Hook 
in Colorado and Wyoming, the Oroville- 
Tonasket and Whitestone Coulee Units of 
Chief Joseph Dam in Oregon, Mann Creek 
and Teton Basin in Idaho, Navajo Indian and 
San Juan Chama in New Mexico, Dixie in 
Utah, Auburn Folsom in California, Garri- 
son in North and South Dakota, Arbuckle in 
Oklahoma, the Upper Division of Baker in 
Oregon, and many others. Also during this 
period we have authorized the new power 
plant for the Columbia Basin in Washington 
and the Pacific Northwest and Southwest 
Intertie which affects Arizona, California and 
Nevada. 

At the same time, some 500 new water proj- 
ects have been authorized for the Army Corps 
of Engineers, at a total cost of almost $5 bil- 
lion, with slightly more than that appropri- 
ated for these and previously authorized 
projects. There have been over 400 new con- 
struction starts during this period. 

To assure that recreation benefits would 
be uniform in the Bureau of Reclamation 
and Army Engineer projects, Congress 
a mensure to establish guidelines on what 
percentage of funds going into multiple- 
purpose water projects will be charged to 
recreation programs. 

Probably our greatest legislative thrust has 
come on water pollution, since this problem 
is massive, insistent and haunts almost every 
community—large or small—in the nation. 

Congress has established a Water Pollution 
Control Administration to conduct and over- 
see a broad public and industrial control pro- 
gram and has given it greatly increased funds 
for grants and loans for community waste 
treatment plants. We are now working on 
legislation which will coordinate attacks on 
water pollution within each river basin. 

While the West generally is not in as deep 
trouble as the East on pollution, we cannot 
overlook the uranium mill tailing wastes in 
the Colorado, the industrial wastes in the 
lower Columbia and Puget Sound, the sugar 
beet factory wastes in the South Platte and 
the Bear, and the municipal wastes from 
resort towns around Lake Tahoe—to cite only 
a few examples. 

Congress has also launched a water re- 
search program which will add almost $100 
million a year for a ten year period to the 
sums we are already spending on basic re- 
search. This is over and above our huge 
effort to bring desalting Into economic bal- 
ance, and the experiments we are conducting 
on weather modification—to make rain fall 
where we want it to fall. 

The West has a great stake in water re- 
search. We have only begun to use our 
knowledge about the depletion of water sup- 
plies through timber removal, overgrazing 
and fire. 

We have a great deal more to learn about 
the mining of groundwater and the recharg- 
ing of aquifers. 

We must step up our activities in the fleld 
of water variability, which includes both 
floods and low water flow. 

We have only started to work on the great 
problem of water waste—of the ways in 
which water is being used inefficiently, on 
“water stealing” vegetation—or water hogs, 
as this vegetation is better known—on evapo- 
ration, and on allowing water to run off to 
the sea unharnessed and unused. 

We have consistently lagged in this coun- 
try in research in all of these fields—and 
through recent Congressional action we have 
begun consistently to attack them all. 
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One of the most promising horizons of re- 
search is the desalting program. When sa- 
line water research was first authorized by 
Congress in 1952, the cost of producing 1,000 
gallons of fresh water from sea water ranged 
upwards from $4.00. This cost has been 
steadily reduced and the one million-gal- 
lons-per day experimental plants constructed 
by the Office of Saline Water in the early 
1960's have produced fresh water from ocean 
water in the range of $1.00 per 1,000 gallons. 

This is still expensive water, and the cost 
of distributing it must be added to the cost 
of producing it. But more important than 
the dollars and cents aspect is the new in- 
formation developed by the saline water dem- 


onstration plants. This information is pro- 


viding scientists and engineers with a basis 
for feasibility studies on plants which will 
supply many, many millions of gallons of 
Sweet water a day to our water-short cities 
and industries. 

An exciting experiment on desalting is 
‘being launched by the Metropolitan Water 
District of Southern California, with the fi- 
nancial and technical assistance of the In- 
terior Department and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The first phase of construction 
of the 150-million gallon per day plant is now 
under way. It is being bullt on a 43 acre 
man-made island some 2,800 feet off-shore 
from Orange County, California. 

The plant will be combined with a 1,800 
megawatt power plant with energy supplied 
by two nuclear reactors. The water produced 
by this huge new plant will be sufficient. to 
meet the municipal and industrial needs of 
a city of 750,000 people, and the electricity 
produced will exceed that generated by 
Hoover Dam. The best news is that the proj- 
ect will produce pure, clear, fresh water from 
salty ocean water for less than 25 cents per 
1,000 gallons, 

The cost of transporting this new supply 
of fresh water to the consumers will limit 
use of the water to coastal areas, However, 
those of us who come from inland regions 
should not be too dismayed by this. 

If coastal areas can get water cheaply 
enough from the sea, it will take the pressure 
off the supplies which flow to them from in- 
land areas, For example, if Southern Cali- 
fornia can get water at a low enough price 
from desalting, they will look with less long- 
ing at the waters of the Colorado River and 
its tributaries, and this could make larger 
supplies available for upstream users in both 
the upper and lower basin states. 

Desalination is no longer a pipe-dream in 
this year of 1966. It is an accepted method 
of getting water when compared with some 
of the more expensive alternatives. 

Research has also given us a breakthrough 
in weather modification, but the forecast for 
its practical use is, at best, long-range. We 
have some of the tools to tame, if not to con- 
quer weather, and scientists around the 
world are rushing to take advantage of what 
the National Academy of Sciences calls "this 
new and enormous power to influence the 
conditions of life.” In the past year alone 
the U.S. government has published some 
1,700 pages of hard, scientific findings on 
weather modification, and the Academy has 
recommended that expenditures for weather 
control be stepped up five-fold, between now 
and 1970, So, although we cannot count on 
weather modification at this time to assure 
more water to any region from it, it is quite 
possible that at some future date we will 
have a “weatherman in the sky.“ 

Despite the heroic strides this country has 
taken recently In conservation of our water, 
in flow control, In pollution abatement, in 
improved utilization, in desalting, and in 
weather modification, and despite our prog- 
ress in replacing our hodge-podge of poorly 
coordinated water programs with modern 
management systems, we may not be able to 
assure our children and our grandchildren 
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enough water to meet the needs of their way 
of living. Particularly is this true if these 
children and grandchildren continue to mi- 
grate to the Southwest quadrant of the 
United States where drought is almost per- 
petual. We will have to find some way of 
redistributing water from river basins where 
water is surplus to river basins where there 13 
not enough to go around, 

I feel that the best answer for those of us 
who live in water-short areas of the West 
and Southwest is the North American Water 
and Power Alliance, or NAWAPA as it is gen- 
erally known, which promises a continent- 
wide grid system to redistribute -surplus 
water from Alaska and the Canadian North- 
west to one territory and seven provinces of 
Canada, three states of Mexico, and thirty- 
five states of the United States, including 
most of our Western states. 

The NAWAPA concept—and I call it a con- 
cept because it is only that now—has been 
proposed by the Ralph M. Parsons Company, 
an architect-engineering firm of Los Angeles, 
It received little attention however, until a 
Special Subcommittee of the Senate Public 
Works Committee, of which I was named 
chairman, undertook to analyze it and to 
compare it with an Inventory of all water 
resource development projects anticipated for 
the next twenty years by principal federal 
agencies. 

It was the Subcommittee'’s conclusion on 
the basis of a very general study that the 
Parson's concept, which is estimated to cost 
up to $100 billion and to take 30 years to 
build, would produce nearly twice as much 
water as the total of our other water project 
proposals for about one-fourth additional 
cost. 

I have been to Canada twice this year to 
discuss NAWAPA—the first time in June 
when I appeared before the Royal Society of 
Canada at the University of Sherbrooke. at 
Sherbrooke, and the second time in August 
when I spoke at one of the sessions of the 
1966 Water Quality Symposium, aguin in 
Montreal. 

I was received courteously by both the dis- 
tinguished scholars and scientists of the 
Royal Society, and by the representatives ot 
the water conditioning business at the Sym- 
posium who were seeking new ways of at- 
tacking water pollution, In both groups I 
found a consuming interest in the NAWAPA 
concept, and a willingness to consider it with 
open minds. 

Frankly, some of our Canadian neighbors 
have strong reservations about exporting 
water to the United States. Others are will- 
ing to assess their supplies, see what they 
wiil need for themselves, and then find out 
what the United States wants to offer for 
their surplus. 

In every speech I make, and in private con- 
versations with Canadian leaders, I am urg- 
ing Canada to start at once gathering the 
data on which to base definitive answers on 
their water resources, I feel that the United 
States should do the same. Everything either 
Canada or the United States would do in the 
next five years as a basis for making a deci- 
sion on a continental water distribution sys- 
tem would be something we ought to do any- 
way. We both must take stock, and take it 
fully, I am convinced, of course, that once 
we do survey and measure the water resources 
of this continent—and the demand for 
them—that a continental system of distribu- 
tion will emerge clearly as in the best long- 
range interest of both countries. 

Up to now, resource planning for the 
American continent has been done on a re- 
gional or river bisin basis. We haven't been 
taking a look over the hill. We must do 
so. The Water Basin Pla Act of 1965 
even carries a prohibition against interbasin 
transfers of water within the United States. 
Such a restriction is a carry-over of dated 
thinking—thinking which must be discarded. 
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There is a definite question in my mind 
about the right of one section of a country— 
or one section of a continent—to waste 
Water—to allow vast quantities of it to run 
away to the sea unused—while other sections 
do not have enough to meet the require- 
ments of their growing populations. 

Water is precious stuff. Without it there 
can be no life. All too often we forget this 
fact because of the economics and politics of 
Water. We cannot isolate any discussion on 
Water from the compelling importance of 
ng care of the means to sustain life 

itself. 

I was greatly heartened, therefore, when 
the House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, in reporting the Colorado River 
Basin Project, on August 11, included in it a 
Provision for the investigation and study of 
all ways to augment the water supplies of 
the thirty million people in the seven states 
Comprising this basin, and that the commit- 
tee specifically recommended that the study 
include not only a survey of such accepted 
fields as water conservation, desalinization, 
and weather modification, but that it look 
into the feasibility of importing water from 
Outside the natural drainage basin of the 
Colorado River. 

I know that water importation Is as con- 
troversial in the United States as it is in 
Canada, But I feel we are going to have to 
face the question—and face it soon. From 
the Senate National Water Resources Com- 
Mittee report we learned five of the nation’s 
twenty-two resource regions stand on the 
edge of water disaster—that in any of them 
We could well be out of water in 1980, 

These five regions are: South Pacific, Colo- 
Tado River, Great Basin, Upper Rio Grande, 
Pecos River and Upper Missouri River. By 
the year 2000 three more regions will have 
been added; Upper Arkansas—Red Rivers, 
Western Great Lakes and Western Gulf. 

In the face of a forecast like this, how can 
Wwe duck the water importation question 
much longer—particularly in the West? 

y of our thirsty areas are going to need 
More water—and soon. The end we seek is 
šitaply the equitable use of all resources 
Avallable. 

The water problem is a challenge to our 
ingenuity and skill, both technical and 
Political, The danger flags on our water 
supply have been up for half a century, but 
Only recently haye we seen any signs of a 
responsive national policy. In the past. six 
years we have passed more constructive Fed- 
eral water legislation than at any other 
Period in our history. Our whole national 
Tesource picture is changing. The West 
Should profit by this. People in other sec- 
tions of the country can now better under- 
Stand the fights for water holes in the Old 

est, and the competition between regions 
fighting for water resources which are grow- 

more scarce every day. 

But if we in the West are to profit by the 
Rew climate on water, we must be sure that 
Our lack of water here is not in any way due 
to lack of care. We must manage our water 
Producing areas with wisdom. We must 
apply the best of the new research tech- 
niques on water consuming vegetation, on 
Sraporation, and on wasteful practices 
generally. 

As we search for new supplies, we must 
Attack water pollution where we have it with 
Vigor, and we must push treatment for re- 
Cycle. We must accept methods of con- 
*erving water for agriculture, and we must 
“scipline our demands for water for domes- 
tic use. In other words, since most of the 
West ts a water deficient area, we must be 
Sure that our water practices are the best in 
h country. Only then, I believe, can we 

Ope to profit by the changing attitudes on 
Water in America today. 
tne we have so long known, water is indeed 

© liquid of life. No longer can we waste 
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or degrade it. On every front we must pre- 
serve, rehabilitate, exchange, develop and 
use gratefully this great God-given natural 
resource, 


Remarks of Erwin G. Krasnow, Vice Pres- 
ident of Argo Lodge and Cochairman of 
the Statesman of the Year Award Com- 
mittee 
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Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, the Argo 
Lodge, No. 413, B'nai B'rith last Monday 
presented its Statesman of the Year 
Award to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from California, Senator Tuomas 
Kuchl. I was privileged to attend the 
ceremony honoring Senator KucHEL, 
and I feel that the remarks made on 
that evening by Mr. Erwin G, Krasnow, 
vice president of Argo Lodge and co- 
chairman of the Statesman of the Year 
Award Committee, are a just tribute to 
the Senator’s exemplary service to the 
State of California and to the Nation, 
I am pleased to insert Mr. Krasnow's 
remarks in the Recorp: 

REMARKS OF ERWIN G. Krasnow, VICE PRESI- 
DENT ory ARGO LODGE AND COCHAIRMAN OF 
THE STATESMAN OF THE YEAR Awad COM- 
MITTEE 
We are deeply grateful for having with us 

this evening such a distinguished gathering 

of Members of Congress and friends of the 

Lodge at our Statesman of the Year cere- 

mony. 

It has been said that the difference be- 
tween a politician and a statesman is that a 
politician thinks only of the next election 
whereas a statesman thinks of the next gen- 
eration, * 

We are here tonight to honor a statesman, 
Senator Tuomas H. Kucner, a man whose 
distinguished career in public service is 
marked by an ability to think and act on be- 
half of the next generation. 

At the time when extremist groups such 
as the John Birch Society were heaping hate 
and venom on our national leaders and in- 
stitutions, Senator Kuchl. was one of the 
first Members of Congress to meet head-on 
the grave dangers posed by these so-called 
patriotic groups. Senator Kuchl. said 
groups like the John Birch Society are any- 
thing but patriotic and that a good case 
could be made that they are unpatriotic and 
downright un-American. 

Senator KucHEL was aware that the work 
of extremist fear peddlers does not stop with 
an anti-communist crusade. It goes on and 
on, and can just as easily be directed against 
Jews, Catholics, Negroes and other groups. 
In a speech on the Senate floor, the Senator 
started his fundamental position on extrem- 
ist groups: 

“I shall always fight the big lie, the smear, 
witch hunts, anti-Catholicism, anto-Semli- 
tism, rasciam of any kind—these are not the 
hallmarks of conservatism, but are the trade- 
marks of communism and facism.” 

As a result of such forthright statements, 
a small minority of zealots who see our Gov- 
ernment crawling with Communists villified 
the Senator as a traitor to his country. A 
group of right-wing extremists conducted a 
vicious smear and libel campaign against 
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the Senator and deluged his office with fright 
mail, threatening letters and phone calls, 
Despite these continuing attacks, the Senator 
has remained steadfast to his convictions and 
has set an example of unparalleled courage. 
That these fanatics do not represent the 
mainstream of California political thought 
was clearly demonstrated in the Senator's last 
election where he was re-elected by an over- 
whelming majority of over 727,000 votes, 
carrying all of California's 58 counties. 

His frontal attack on extremism Is only one 
among many aspects of the Senator’s out- 
standing public service record. His support 
of civil rights, medicare and social welfare 
legislation are further tributes to his dedica- 
tion to the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 

Senator KUcCHEL has served his country 
with distinction as Republican Whip of the 
U.S. Senate, ranking minority member of the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, Vice 
Chairman of the Select Committee on Na- 
tional Water Resources, and Senate delegate 
to the Interparllamentary Conference of 
NATO nations. 

Senator Kucuen, no single plague or cita- 
tion could describe the appreciation of the 
members of Argo Lodge for your service to 
our nation and mankind. We are forced to 
be content with the following phrases which 
express only in part, our genuine sentiments. 

Argo Lodge presents its 1966 Statesman of 
the Year Award to Senator THomas H. 
KUCHEL ...a vallant and courageous 
spokesman for democracy, a dedicated de- 
fender of individual freedom, a tireless 
worker for the underprivileged and the op- 
pressed and a fearless fighter against extrem- 
ism, 
The officers and members of Argo Lodge, 
wish you many more years of similar out- 
standing public service, 


District of Columbia Housing Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
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Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, although I 
am not a member of the House District 
Committee, I have taken a close interest 
in the problems of our Nation’s Capital. 
Not the least of which is its drastic hous- 
ing situation. It was this concern that 
led me to introduce in August a bill—H.R, 
16902—-providing for a revision of the 
District of Columbia Housing Code. 

Iam sure it was the same concern that 
led Mr. Richard Severo to write an ar- 
ticle entitled “Profile of Declining Neigh- 
borhood" in the Washington Post on Oc- 
tober 2. 

Describing the frustrations presently 
faced by tenants seeking redress for their 
most basic rights of “quiet enjoyment” 
under law, Mr. Severo demonstrates well 
the need for a complete overhaul of the 
city's housing laws. I only hope that 
the next Congress will see fit to act on 
legislation aimed to give District residents 
an opportunity to have their legitimate 
complaints heard and remedied. 

I commend Mr. Severo's article to the 
House Members, as follows: 

ARTICLE BY RICHARD SEVERO 

In many ways, Norman Bernstein is a Re- 

nalssance man. He loves books and the thea- 
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ter and music and painting and little pieces 
of sculpture. 

He also loves real estate, which is his busi- 
ness, 

But it appears that his investment in the 
1900 blocks of Calvert and Biltmore Streets 
nw. has caused something less than a renais- 
sance in that neighborhood. 

Bernstein says he meant well. 

All he wanted to do was buy up a lot of 
houses so he could knock them down and 
buld a classy high-rise apartment bullding. 
This, in real estate terminology, is called a 
land assembly. It happens all the time. 

What Bernstein found was a lot of rooming 
houses occupied by owners who lived on the 
first floor and rented rooms upstairs, The 
houses—all of them brick—had been built 
before World War I and at this stage in their 
history they were filled with waitresses, bus 
boys, career bell hops, waiters, veteran tire 
changers, bachelor government clerks, old 
women who collected liquor store calendars 
and old men who didn’t mind a little egg on 
their shirts once in a while, There were few 
children. 

Some of these people still liye there. 

POOR FAMILIES, CHILDREN MOVE IN 


But they have been joined by a new variety 
of tenants—very poor families with children. 
The all-white cast that existed before is now 
heavily sprinkled with Negroes, and these 
Negroes are paying more rent than their 
white neighbors, present or past. 

‘The new order of things is evident through- 
out the area of Bernstein's acquisitions, 
which are on the north side of Biltmore 
Street and the south side of Calvert. In this 
area he owns 18 houses, for which he paid 
more than $500,000. The trouble is that even 
with the 18 houses he still doesn't have room 
for the large apartment building he wants 
to build. 

Starting at 1957 Biltmore (a fine old house 
and one of Bernstein's first purchases), the 
street curves past the former Columbian 
Preparatory School dormitories (now room- 
ing houses owned but not operated by Bern- 
stein, except one is boarded up because the 
man who leased tt feels it is unfit for habita- 
tion); keeps curving past Gus Miller's place 
at 1967 (he wouldn't sell to Bernstein and 
takes in roomers); then hooks into Calvert 
Street, right in front of a large brick house 
that could be the set for a Vincent Price 
movie. John Callegari lives there. He is 70 
years old, comes from the Emilia region of 
Italy, won't sell to Bernstein (latest offer is 
$50,000) and takes in roomers, who, if they 
live in front, have a commanding view of 
the D.C. Transit bus turn-around and the 
Calvert Cafe, across the street. 

Then, if you turn right at Callegari's place 
and go east on Calvert, just east of the Cal- 
vert Street Bridge, there is an almost unin- 
terrupted stretch of brick row houses, most 
of them rooming houses. 

An alley separates the south side of Calvert 
from the north side of Biltmore. 

ALLEY SEPARATES, DOESN'T INSULATE 


It also separates the middle-class types on 
Biltmore (some new and some old) who have 
spent thousands rehabilitating their town 
houses a la Georgetown, from the rooming 
houses on Calvert. 

But the alley doesn't insulate. It is the 
Biltmore people who are Bernstein's sharpest 
critics, even though Bernstein himself has 
had no direct hand in shaping the neighbor- 
hood. All he did was retain the rooming 
house operators who are the shapers. 

Bernstein's interest in Biltmore-Calvert 
stems from the day back in 1964 when Wil- 
Ham E. Yost visited Bernstein’s office and 
suggested that the 1900 blocks (south side 
of Calvert—north side of Biltmore) would 
make a dandy site for apartment buildings. 

Yost is a salesman for James L. Dixon, a 
professional real estate man and amateur 
song writer (“The District of Columbia is 
My Home Town,” circa 1956), 
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Bernstein agreed with Yost, and gave him 
the go-ahead to act as his agent in assem- 
bling the properties. 

Many of the owners had no objection to 
selling, since in many instances, they were 
doubling their money on the original pur- 
chase price. By late in the summer of 1964, 
Yost had picked up 1966 Calvert for $21,000; 
1914 Calvert for $27,500, and 1957 Biltmore 
for $45,000. 

The deeds in these and other transactions 
were made out not to Yost, not to his em- 
ployer, James Dixon, not even to Bernstein. 
Instead, the names that appeared on the 
deeds were those of Lorraine Miller and 
Amelia Jon Poulakis. 

WOMEN USED AS “STRAWS” 


These two women were secretaries em- 
ployed by Bernstein. They were used as 
“straws'’—the real estate term for fronts. 

According to Bernstein, they were used “to 
hide who the actual purchaser was so that 
sellers would not know we were assembling 
and jack up the price.” This is a common 
practice in Washington real estate. 

The ploy was unsuccessful; property own- 
ers did become aware that an assembly was 
in progress and prices did go up. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gus Miller say they learned 
about the assembly from Yost himself. 

Since the Millers did not want to sell (and 
still don’t) Yost augmented his in-person 
approach with a letter dated November 12, 
1964. It follows: 

“Mrs. Gus MILLER, 
1767 Biltmore Street, NW., 
“Washington, D.C. 

“Dear Mrs. MILLER: We have sold the fol- 
lowing houses in your neighborhood: 2509-13 
Cliffbourne st. nw.; 1959, 61. 63. 65. 69. 71 
Biltmore st. nw.; 1914, 16. 28, 30, 32, 52. 54 
Calvert st. nw. 

We have a client who is interested in pur- 
chasing your property at a good price any- 
time—and for cash. 

“Would you give serious consideration to 
this opportunity to sell now? 

“Very truly yours, 
“James L. DIXON & Co.. REALTORS, 
“WILLIAM E. Yost.” 


“When I saw that,” Miller says, “I figured 
that some of that big money from New York 
was after this place. They had plans, I could 
see that.” 

The Millers have told Yost that they like 
Biltmore Street. It is home to them and 
they earn money by renting rooms to a 
very stable clientele, Harold Goldberg, a re- 
tired Government employee, has been there 
for 16 years. All the tenants are white. 

WOULDN'T BUY MY ROSES 


Mrs. Miller says that at one point, when 
Yost was offering $30,000 for the house she 
told him “it wouldn't even buy my roses.“ 

Yost, she says, has since raised his offer to 
$40,000. The Millers say they would consider 
around $75,000. 

By the end of 1964, Yost had purchased 
13 houses in the 1900 blocks of Calvert and 
Biltmore Streets. 

He became something of a household word 
among homeowners, as did Lorraine Miller 
and Amelia J. Poulakis. Almost everyone 
knew they were fronting for someone else, 
although not everyone knew it was Bern- 
stein. 

No matter whether they knew or did not 
know. What does matter is when the sinks 
stopped up, when the toilets overran, when 
the furnaces went cold, when the pipes broke, 
when the windows were broken and the roofs 
leaked—when the zillion things that go 
wrong with any home went wrong with the 
homes Bernstein owned—people didn’t know 
where to turn. 

A former resident of 1916 Calvert recalled 
how it was after Bernstein purchased it. 

“I was told that a Mrs. Poulakis had pur- 
chased the place,” she said. “They gave mea 
telephone number for her. The furnace 
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broke and it was getting cold, so I called the 
number. But I never got an answer. I kept 
myself and my two children warm with an 
electric heater.” 
ASKED TO SIGN LEASE 

Then a man showed up—a very nice, polite 
young man—and he said he was the auditor. 
He asked me to sign a one month's lease, 
which I thought was kind of odd since I was 
living there for ten years. But I signed it 
anyhow. 

“Before he left he gave me a new tele- 
phone number to call if we needed any re- 


rs. 

“I called the number because they never 
did fix the furnace. My sink was stopped 
up and some children had broken windows. 
But nobody ever answered that number, 
either.” 

Tenants called (or tried to call) both Lor- 
raine Miller and Amelia Poulakis with prob- 
lems, not realizing these two were not in a 
position to help them. 

Mrs. Miller, for example, never visited any 
of her “holdings” but recalls driving through 
the 1900 block of Calvert one day to get a 
feel for the neighborhood.” 

In truth, neither woman owned anything. 
As soon as property deeds were made out to 
them, they made out deeds to Bernstein. 
But these were not recorded, until recently. 


PAPER BARRIERS 


As the neighborhood changed, as the 
houses deteriorated and went without needed 
repairs, as more indigent families moved in. 
as tempers flared and bad feelings grew more 
intense, the convoluted real estate practices 
taken for granted in Washington placed a 
myriad of paper barriers between Bernstein 
the man and the property he owned. 

There were children, many children, crowd- 
ed into rooms that had been previously oc- 
cupied only by lonely dishwashers. Bern- 
stein now says that he was unaware of how 
bad conditions had become. 

And these people with all their children 
and their welfare checks, were paying high 
rents. Especially the Negroes. 

For example, when Agnes Shioutakon 
owned 1914 Calvert, she charged $80 a month 
for two rooms, After it was sold to Bern- 
stein, a rooming house operator named Edna 
Foskey leased the building. The rental on 
the same two rooms climbed to over 3100 & 
month and the tenants changed from white 
to Negro. Mrs. Foskey is a Negro. 

Mrs. Foskey pays Bernstein $200 a month 
to rent 1914, 

MADE NO IMPROVEMENTS 

The rents she charges not only exceed 
those charged by Mrs. Shioutakon, but also 
those charged by the old-line white owner- 
operators who are still there. Mrs. Foskey 
has made no improvements to 1914 Calvert. 

At 1912 Calvert, for example, Morris Seabra 
charges $15 a week for a three-room fur- 
nished apartment. Seabra owns 1912 and 
lives there. His clientele is white. A three- 
room unfurnished apartment in Mrs. Foskey's 
house at 1914 cost $40 a week. 

Up the street, at 1932, 1938, 1952 and 1954 
Calvert; Edna Davis, who has white tenants, 
charges $20 a week for a three-room apart- 
ment, linens and cleaning included. “I don’t 
think I could ever get more than that. says 
Mrs. Davis. 

But Mrs. Foskey can and does, One of her 
tenants, for example, earns 664 a week from 
a restaurant chain. She pays $25 a week tO 
Mrs. Foskey for one room and a kitchen, In 
which she lives with her two children. 

And so Negroes came to Calvert Street 
Negroes who were paying far more than they 
could afford. Some came and then had “© 
move on, when the financial burden got to? 
tough. Records at the nearby Oyster School 
indicate that children from the 1900 block of 
Calvert (white and Negro alike) stay about 
an average of six months, then move awiy. 
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OPERATOR'S PROBLEMS 

Of course, the rooming house operators 
have their problems, too. 

“I went into this business green,” Mrs, 
Foskey said, in a recent meeting with Bern- 
Stein, other house operators and this 
reporter. “Believe me, I learned a lot.” 

“They leave my lights on all night. They 
Tun up my water bills. They knock the 
Plaster loose. 

“Lots of times they tell you they can't pay 
the rent and sometimes they run out on 
vou.“ 

Mrs, Foskey was asked what she does to 
find out if her tenants can pay the rent. 

“Oh, I ask them for a reference, all right,” 
she said. “But let's say they give me a tele- 
Phone number. If I call that number, I 
really dont know who I am talking to, Let's 
face it, you just take a chance on any new 
tenant.” 


A former resident of 1965 Biltmore—which 
. Foskey also runs—was evicted because 
she could not pay 840 a week for her three 
This woman cannot recall being 
Asked anything about where she lived before. 
She now has a duplex apartment on Kennedy 
Street, for which she pays $125 a month, or 
about $35 less a month than she had paid 
on Biltmore, 

There is also an indication that some of 
the bulldings have suffered from a lack of 
Maintenance in the last two years. 

TWENTY-FOUR VIOLATIONS FOUND 


Take 1916 Calvert Street, for example. 

As of June, the last time the Department 
Of Licenses and Inspections looked at 1916 
Calvert, it contained 24 separate violations. 

A woman who lived at 1916 before Bern- 
Stein bought it said that although it was 
never fancy, the former landlord did keep up 
Major repairs, such as on the plumbing and 
furnace. This ceased after Bernstein became 
the owner. 

She lived in the basement of 1916 two years 
ago, paid $45 a month for a living room, 
eat-in kitchen, two bedrooms and bath. This 
included all utilities and some furnishings. 

Several weeks ago, when a Negro woman 

Quired about rooms there (in the presence 
Of this reporter), she was told the apartments 
Would be in the $100-a-month range. At 
that point, nobody was living at 1916, al- 
though Ruth Ingram, a rooming house op- 
1 said she and her husband planned to 

t up. 

Of course, it is not the inside but the out- 
Side of a house that gives neighbors most 
Cause for concern. 

GARBAGE LEFT 3 WEEKS 


In this respect, 1914 Calvert caused some 
irritation. There was no garbage collection 
there for a three-week period in August— 
the hottest August Washington has had in 

century. , 
The armoa caressed the area for 21 days. 
Tae Fats had a field day—21 field days, in 

“Sorry about that,“ Mrs. Foskey later ex- 
plained “But the man who usually picked 

P the garbage couldn’t pick up the garbage 
— 5 . but I couldn't find a replace- 

Sidney A. Levy, one of Bernstein's principal 
Sides, has suggested that if the garbage man 
1 any further trouble, Mrs. Foskey should 
del free to call on him, and he will find 
& substitute. 
A Some of Mrs, Foskey's neighbors say that 

homeowner with a greater stake in the 
dommunity might have made at mere deter- 
Mined search for a new garbage man. They 
Polnt to a former owner, Agnes Shioutakon, 
ERO ran a tight ship when it came to gar- 


4 a. Foskey maintains that she does, in 
Sct, have a personal stake in the commu- 
ty. In a meeting with Bernstein and Levy, 
Said that although she has a home on 
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East Capitol Street, she sleeps “half the time 
on Calvert and half the time on East 
Capitol.” 

The garbage incident served to heighten 
class and racial tension. It's them,” said a 
white resident. They don’t keep the place 
clean. They don't care about anything.” 

This was our quite true. A check in 1914 
Calvert found Negroes who were quite aware 
of the garbage situation and just as unhap- 
py about it, There was little they could do 
about it. And Mrs. Foskey, as she pointed 
out, had tried. 

The abundance of Negro children on the 
block also bothers some white people on Cal- 
vert. 

One white woman said, “I am going to get 
a gun, maybe two guns, and I will shoot the 
first one who comes upon my property. You 
got to be firm with them. Otherwise, they 
got no respect for you.” 

Other developments in the neighborhood 
have served to create tension between middie 
and lower classes, white and blacks. 


HOPE FOR IMPROVEMENT 


Traditionally, these are the kinds of ten- 
sions that make old-time residents—espe- 
cially middle-class residents—wants to sell 
their houses and get out. Many of the people 
who sold to Bernstein did so because of this 
kind of tension. Others are hanging on, hop- 
ing that things will get better. 

The criticism of Bernsteins buildings 
comes from tenants as well as neighbors. At 
1910 Calvert, the only building which the 
Bernstein organization both owns and man- 
ages, residents have been waiting for 4 
months for a new light fixture in the second- 
floor bathroom, 

And consider the situation at 1961-63 Bilt- 
more, 

The building once echoed to the laughter 
of playing children when it was used as a 
dormitory by the Columbian Preparatory 
School. 

More recently (after purchase in Lorraine 
Miner's name for Bernstein at $60,000) it 
echoed to cries in the night, to the sounds of 
unusual social relationships and, on one 
occasion, to the resounding smash of a gaso- 
line bomb thrown by an angry woman at 
her paramour, 

The former dormitory became the respon- 
sibility of Sidney A, Levy (Bernstein's aide) 
to see to it that 1961-63 earned some revenue 
while Bernstein continued buying up the land 
he needed for the apartment building. 

Levy arranged for the leasing of 1961-63 
to Town Properties, Inc., which planned to 
use the building as rooming houses. Town 
agreed to pay Levy $340 a month for the two 
buildings. 

Town found itself too busy to operate 
1961-63, and so it retained the real estate 
firm of Henry Kracke for that purpose. His 
commission was to be 10 percent of the gross 
rents. Kracke himself was too busy to col- 
lect the rents, so he hired Ruth Ingram 
to do it. 

Thus, between Bernstein and his proper- 
ties, there was Mrs. Miller, who received com- 
plaints but was powerless to do anything 
about them; Sidney Levy, who leased them 
out; Town Properties, which signed the lease; 
Henry Kracke, Town Properties’ agent, and 
Ruth Ingram, Henry Kracke's agent, 

SERIES OF MISUNDERSTANDINGS 


The picture was further complicated by a 
series of misunderstandings between Town 
Properties and Levy as to who was to do what 
when repairs were needed. 

At one point, Town Properties had trouble 
with the furnaces, had them fixed and billed 
the Bernstein tion for $123.87. 

“You will agree,” said a letter accompany- 
ing the bill, “that no prudent person would 
permit a rooming house to remain without 
heat in the middle of the winter because the 
owner could not be reached. This as you 
know would be a violation of the law.” 
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Levy paid the $123.87 and in his tart reply, 
said he could ‘not recall authorizing Town 
Properties to fix furnaces and send the bill to 
him. He warned the firm not to do it again 
and added: “We will not be responsible for 
any repairs unless you telephone us and we 
can send our own man to fix it.” 

Disagreements have continued to date. 

On Aug. 31 of this year, Levy wrote to 
Town Properties: 

“It has been brought to our attention that 
the people . have complained about noises 
and disturbances of a violent nature which 
have occurred at 1961 Biltmore Street nw. 

“You are advised immediately to caution 
your tenants against making such disturb- 
ances and annoying other people in the area. 
Unless such disturbances cease, it will be nec- 
essary for us to cancel your lease. 

“It is of the utmost importance that you 
screen the persons to whom you rent and 
that you make sure that they are the type of 
people who will not downgrade the neigh- 
borhood.” 

There are no tenants at 1961 Biltmore now. 
An attic fire there caused some damage, and 
since Levy and Town could not agree on who 
should fix it, Town closed the place up and 
put a padlock on the door. 

Members of the Biltmore Improvement 
Group and others who have been critical 
about the way Bernstein's properties have 
been run are relieved that 1961 Biltmore 
is no longer a problem. But they point to 
it as a case study in how absentee ownership 
and management of a house can lead to 
problems, even if the ownership and man- 
agement happen to be reputable business- 
men. 

THE ANSWER IS MONEY 

Since running a rooming house would 
appear to be a trying experience, even for 
the most aggressive operator, one may ask 
why anybody wants to bother. The answer 
of course, is money. 

If all rents were paid and there was no 
damage or unexpected expenses, the gross 
return could be as high as $1200 for the 
lessee at a cost of only $340. 

Of course, there are unforeseen hazards 
and these have prompted Town Properties 
to decide to pull out of Biltmore by the end 
of this year. 


Norman Bernstein is not sure that he will 
ever be able to build the high-rise apart- 
ments, He hasn't been able to get the land 
he needs on Calvert and he doesn't think he 
could get the zoning on Biltmore. He still 
has some hope for Calvert and is continuing 
to buy land there, when he can. 

“Actually,” he says, “we decided last March 
to rehabilitate the town houses on Biltmore. 
We figured it would cost between $12,000 and 
$15,000 a house, but there is a tight money 
market now and we cant do what we want.” 

Originally, Bernstein calculated that it 
would take between eight and ten years to 
acquire and build on Calvert and he is in a 
position to walt it out, 

He still has the problem, though, of what 
to do with those rooming houses while he is 
waiting, besides renting them to people who 
cannot easily afford the rental. 

Bernstein says that his organization de- 
cided not to operate the houses directly be- 
cause “we are not that kind of operation. 
We are not in the rooming house business. 
We are not set up for it. Mrs, Foskey and 
the others were, we thought. 

WOULD ABANDON PLANS 


“At this point, we would be willing to 
abandon our plans on Calvert Street if we 
could sell the houses on a wholesale basis. 
We would be happy with a 6 per cent return 
on our investment.” 

Here again, the tight money market makes 
buyers scarce. Especially in view of the fact 
that Bernstein paid an average of $29,000 
each for his Calvert Street houses. 
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Bernstein has already begun to take steps 
to improve his properties. There is a distinct 
possibility that there will be no more chil- 
dren in his rooming houses. 

Mrs. Foskey feels that “children have to 
live someplace," but Bernstein is convinced 
that it cannot be in rooming houses. 

He Is also determined to take a more per- 
sonal interest in the neighborhood. 

In 1959, Bernstein was asked to join the 
Kalorama Triangle Restoration Society. He 
was then the owner of some property on 
Kalorama Road. He declined the invitation, 

Now, he says, he is eager to be a part of 
groups in the Biltmore-Calvert area. 

“All I ever wanted to do,” Bernstein said, 
“is upgrade the neighborhood.” 


Johnson’s Far East Trip May Confuse 
Public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been suggested that the intentions of the 
United States in southeast Asia are not 
clear to the world. I suggest that they 
are not completely clear to many Ameri- 
cans either. 

I offer for the Recorp a syndicated col- 
umn of Mr. Carl T. Rowan which ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
of October 18, 1966. The column fol- 
lows: 

JoHNSON's Far East Tarp May CONFUSE 

PUBLIC 
(By Carl T. Rowan) 

With an entourage that seems the size 
of a Marine division, President Johnson has 
now begun his historic mission to the Far 
Eas*. 

As he moves through six countries, with 
700 correspondents chronicling the mutual 
back-scratching with Asian politicians, the 
finely honed joint communiques,” the not- 
so-secret “background briefings," there can 
be no doubt that Johnson will dominate 
American headlines for two weeks. 

There is also little doubt that the public 
stanis a good chance of becoming just plain 
confused about what we are doing and what 
we plan to do in Viet Nam and Southeast 
Asia as a whole, 

I have written earlier of the danger that 
the heart of this journey—the summit con- 
ference in the Philippines—will take on the 
aura of a powwow designed to plan new mili- 
tary assaults and the further encirclement 
of Communist China. 

I can report that, to guard against this, 
many a telegram to our military leaders and 
our allies went out ahead of the President. 
American military men were told to avoid the 
belligerent or saber-rattling remarks that 
might convince the world that the Manila 
meeting is just a well-publicized war coun- 
cil. Similar restraints has been urged upon 
South Vietnamese Premier Nguyen Cao Ky 
and on the Thai and Koreans who are gung 
ho for a quick military solution to Asia's 
problems. > 

With all those reporters around, no 
amount of warnings and gaggings will keep 
the generals and the politicians quiet for 
long, which is why the ordinary citizen is go- 
ing to have to work awfully hard to main- 
tain some kind of perspective as to what is 
going on. 
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It is important to begin with some knowl- 
edge of what Johnson and his top advisers 
b:lieved possible as they set out on this 
mission; 

First, although the “peace-search” angle 
has been emphasized, there is not an impor- 
tant figure in the administration who be- 
lieves that the Manila conference itself will 
move the world appreciably closer to peace 
in Viet Nam. In fact, State Department offi- 
cials left here resigned to the likelihood that 
the final communique hasn't a remote chance 
of being as “peaceful” as was Ambassador 
Arthur Goldberg's opening address to the 
U.N, General Assembly. 

In fact, one of the most Important briefing 
papers. prepared for the President was an 
analysis of the cross currents“ on the con- 
flicting views about Viet Nam expressed by 
the various heads of state with whom he will 
confer. This turned up such sobering things 
as the fact that, while our officials are plead- 
ing for a peaceful settlement conforming 
with the 1954 and 1962 Geneva accords, Ky 
is dismissing the Geneva accords as out-of- 
date and of no meaningful application to 
the present war. While we say repeatedly 
that we do not plan to invade North Viet 
Nam, Ky and others continue to urge it and 
talk as though the beaches may be stormed 
any day. 

So the assessment prior to the President's 
takeoff was that the Manila communique 
will fall short of even Johnson's most forth- 
Tight statements in demand of peace in Viet 
Nam. 

What is hoped is that the allied leaders in 
Manila will say unanimously that they are 
willing to talk peace. American leaders also 
hope that the conferees will emphasize the 
civil development programs and make plans 
to increase programs to lift the level of life 
of the ordinary people of Viet Nam and the 
area, 

One subject viewed with considerable hope 
by American officials is the issue of the ex- 
change of prisoners of war, the inspection of 
POW camps, and so forth. Hard work to- 
ward the right kind of agreement could lead 
to improvements in South Viet Nam's treat- 
ment of prisoners (some are thrown into jall 
with ordinary criminals) and open the door 
to humanitarian contacts with American 
and other allied prisoners in the North. 

Despite the widespread suspicions about 
the domestic political motivation of John- 
son's journey, some achieyements of great 
long-range importance are possible. 

But one official accompanying the Presi- 
dent noted that not much time was avail- 
able for planning the mission or for identi- 
fying the areas where real movement is likely. 

“Can we bring off a successful trip?” he 
asked rhetorically. “Not one man in the 
whole party has the faintest idea where we'll 
be when this is all over.” 


Vietnam Victim Receives Bronze Star 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, the hero- 
ism of our servicemen in Vietnam is in 
the highest tradition of our Nation. 
They have responded nobly to the cruel 
demands that the defense of freedom 
have imposed upon them, and their 
countrymen and freemen everywhere will 
forever be indebted to them. 

One of the gallant young men from 
the 11th Congressional District of New 
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Jersey who made the supreme sacrifice 
was Pfc. James Boland, who was killed 
in action in Vietnam on February 24. 
His parents, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Boland, of West Orange, recently re- 
ceived the Bronze Star awarded post- 
humously to James for his “outstanding 
display of aggressiveness, devotion to 
duty, and personal bravery.” The fol- 
lowing article from the West Orange 
Chronicle contains a moving account of 
the heroism of this young man: 

VIETNAM VICTIM RECEIVES BRONZE STAR 

: POSTHUMOUSLY 


The Bronze Star, awarded posthumously 
to Pyt, First Class James Boland, killed in 
action in Vietnam on February 24, has been 
received by his parents, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Boland of 80 Whittlesey place. He is the 
town's lone fatality in Vietnam. 

The Star was given to the late private's 
brother, John, by Capt. Edward J. Junier 
of the Seton Hall University R.O.T.C. staff. 
The former is a senior at Seton Hall Uni- 
versity. His family also receiyed his Purple 
Heart. 

James was drafted on June 14 and after a 
furlough at home, left for California and 
shipment to Vietnam on February 9. Fif- 
teen days later he was killed in action. 

The citation for the Bronze Star Medal 
with V“ Device reads as follows: 

“Reason: For heroism in connection with 
military operations against a hostile force: 
On this date, Private First Class Boland was 
serving as a medical aid-man when his unit 
came under intense fire from small arms 
and automatic weapons fire. Private First 
Class Boland voluntarily, and with com- 
plete disregard for his personal safety, moved 
to the lead elements of his platoon while 
under heavy fire, treating casualties as he 
came to them. Upon reaching the forward 
elements, he discovered two riflemen who 
had been seriously wounded, Private First 
Class Boland immediately treated the 
wounded men, despite heavy suppressive fire 
from the Viet Cong and succeeded in evac- 
uating both to safety. While performing 
this heroic act, Private First Class Boland 
was mortally wounded. Private First Class 
Boland's outstanding display of aggressive- 
ness, devotion to duty and personal bravery 
is in keeping with the finest traditions of 
the military service and reflects great credit 
upon himself, the 1st Infantry Division, and 
the United States,” 

Boland, who would have been 22 on March 
2, was born and brought up in West Orange. 
He attended Our Lady of the Lourdes School, 
Seton Hall Preparatory School and was grad- 
uated from West Orange High School. 

The Boland family has received letters of 
condolences from President Johnson dows 
to his platoon leader, as well as from GoY- 
ernor Hughes and Representative Mistsk 
among others. 

He left two other brothers besides Jobn. 
George Jr., and Joseph, and two sisters, Carol 
and Mrs. Charles Heller of 67 Ashland 
avenue. 

His Excellency, Thomas A. Boland, Arch- 
bishop of Newark, and William E. Boland. 
recreation director, are his surviving uncles. 


Hon. Harold Howe II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


or CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to comment briefly upon an incident 
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which reflects bad taste, bad manners, 
and uncalled-for behavior. 

Last week, the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, Mr. Harold Howe II, was sub- 
jected, after having been questioned by 
Members of the House on his duties and 
the manner in which he carried out his 
Post, to vitriolic attacks on his character 
and personal integrity. 

It is not my intent to recall the sub- 
stance of the issue over which tempers 
flared and insults were rampant. It is 
my purpose to point out that there are 
limits when a man is questioned on the 
performance of his work by his question- 
ers to the extent that disagreement as to 
how a man performs his work should not 
ree a basis on which to attack his charac- 

r. 

Policies executed as a result of legis- 
lative authority granted by Congress are 
rightfully subject to the scrutiny of Con- 
gress if it feels its purpose and intent 
have been misconstrued. But I cannot 
Condone the treatment of Commissioner 
Howe and the slander to which he was 
Subjected. 

Whether or not Commissioner Howe 
has misinterpreted the intent of Con- 
gress in the execution of his post is an 
entirely separate question from his mo- 
tives in carrying out his job, and I am 
Sure that his intentions have been hon- 
orable and sincere. 


No Reason Why Federal Employees 
Should Be Penalized by Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESTON E. VIVIAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
Marked in the past, and am moved to re- 
Mark once again on the inequitable sit- 
uation which seems constantly to face 
the hundreds of thousands of American 
Citizens who are employed by the Federal 

vernment. When our economy is in 
recession, it is these public servants who 
are asked first to tighten their belts, and 

elp reduce the costs of Government. 
And when the economy swings into a 
m phase, with attendant inflation, 
nce again it is our Federal employees 
Who are asked to “hold the line,” and re- 
frain from putting “undue pressure” on 
the budget. 

Year after year, our Federal employees 
have faced this situation. Mr. Speaker, 

Previous years, as an officer and exec- 
Utive of a corporation, I have had a good 
deal of experience in meeting private 
bayrolls. I can say unhesitatingly that 

€ morale, the devotion to duty, and the 

ency of the great majority of Federal 
employees, many performing tasks and 
uties on which our complex economic 
System is very sensitively dependent, 
Compare most favorably with that found 
in comparable jobs in private industry. 

Our Federal Aviation Administration 
employees, responsible for the lives of 

© countless of thousands of air pas- 
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sengers who, each day, entrust their lives 
into the hands of these policemen of the 
Nation’s airways, have an excellent rec- 
ord of performance and reliability. Our 
Department of Agriculture employees 
provide information and convey experi- 
ence with new agricultural methods and 
techniques which make this Nation the 
world’s most productive and, truly, the 
hope of the world, in the decades to 
come. Our Weather Bureau employees 
also provide vital information to our 
farmers, but also to businessmen, pilots, 
and to the millions of citizens who, on 
any given day, simply want to know the 
best estimate of what kind of weather 
they may expect. Our postal employees 
deliver some two hundred million pieces 
of mail each and every day of the year, 
rain, sleet, and gloom of night notwith- 
standing. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, our constituents, 
and we ourselves, ought to give to our 
Federal employees the recognition which 
they so clearly deserve. And not in 
terms of words, but of actions. The con- 
cept of comparability between Federal 
pay rates and those found in private in- 
dustry is a totally reasonable one. I 
hope that every Member in the 90th Con- 
gress will concur, 


National Business Women’s Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, my atten- 
tion is called to the fact that this week 
is National Business Women's Week and 
I wish to join in recognition of the great 
contribution to our society which is 
made by the many thousands of women 
in business and in the professions, in- 
cluding the gracious ladies who serve 
with us here in the Congress of the 
United States. 

During my service here I have been 
pleased to support the legislative pro- 
gram of the Business and Professional 
Women's Clubs of the Nation, and have 
sponsored the equal rights amendment 
in this and other sessions. 

At this time of the year our thoughts 
are often turned to the political cam- 
paigns, and I should not let this oppor- 
tunity pass to express my appreciation 
for the work and support of the many 
women, including business and profes- 
sional women, who are active in my 
campaign, and my respects to those who 
are active in the other party. Women 
in politics, as in business and the pro- 
fessions, are hard working, effective, re- 
sponsible, and highly valued. 

Tremendous progress has been made 
in recent years under the leadership of 
the BPW and other women's organiza- 
tions, and I am confident that progress 
will continue in the future as women 
take upon themselves more responsible 
and more active participation in the life 
of the Nation. 
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Speaker Joe Martin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 30, 1966 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the life's 
work and career of our beloved friend 
and very distinguished colleague, Speak- 
er JOSEPH W. MARTIN, one of Massachu- 
setts and the Nation’s most illustrious 
sons, constitute a very inspiring saga in 
the history of our country and the world, 

Jor Martin, as he is affectionately 
known to Members of the House, and to 
millions of Americans, came from humble 
beginning in our great Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, He came from a highly 
respected family of hard working people, 
and he worked hard from the very start 
to establish himself in life. 

Of rugged character, strong convic- 
tions, and unswerving dedication to the 
achievement of his goals, Joe was so 
richly endowed with native ability, 
industrious habits, and the capacity, 
imagination, and will to work himself 
forward in life, that it did not take him 
long to establish himself in business and 
the political leadership of his community 
and State. 

In one successive step after another by 
his hard work, talents, understanding of 
people, and the practical example of the 
homely virtues and the basic American 
principles and spiritual values which it 
was his inflexible purpose to live by, JOE 
Martin climbed at a steady pace in the 
business world and in the State service, 
to the Congress, to the lofty pinnacle of 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
& position he held during two separate 
sessions of the Congress, and in which he 
greatly distinguished himself as one of 
the truly great Speakers of our legisla- 
tive history. 

It would not be possible for me in this 
short time adequately to appraise or 
evaluate the remarkable life and career 
of this great American whom we all love, 
respect, and admire, because his devoted 
service covers a long span of years and 
touches on many facets of our national 
life and well being. It is in truth a 
Horatio Alger story—a story of a real 
American success. 8 

Jor Martin was distinguished in every 
respect—a man of sterling character, 
high ideals, fine principles, unsur- 
passed love of country, and of his fel- 
low man. 

He served, not only with great distinc- 
tion, but with superb devotion and 
fidelity to duty. 

He was a man of rectitude and right- 
eous concepts, who in the best sense be- 
lieved in and fostered justice tempered 
with mercy, throughout his service, while 
he was Speaker, and at all times and on 
all occasions. 

Speaker Joe Martin enjoyed the con- 
fidence, the trust, the high esteem, the 
respect, the admiration and the affection 
of every man in the House, and this high 
regard was never fragmented by partisan 
considerations. Democrats, as well as 
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Republicans, looked upon Jor MARTIN as 
a great leader and dear friend, a credit to 
the House and to the Nation, a leader of 
ability, conviction and understanding, a 
dear devoted friend, kindly, generous, 
considerate of all, whose word was his 
bond, and whose firm purpose and prac- 
tice to give of himself to the service of 
his constituency, his State and his coun- 
try was evident in his thought, word, and 
deed. 

Through an ironic, political turn, a 
great American will now pass from the 
House into richly deserved retirement, 
which he has so abundantly earned 
through years of outstanding, faithful 
service to the Nation. 

Jor Martin will be greatly missed in 
this House, His leadership, counsel, co- 
operation which he gave so willingly and 
unselfishly in the national interest, the 
consistency and inspiration of his warm, 
loyal friendship, the beam of his smile, 
his encouragement, his assistance when 
it was needed, regardless of party or 
other considerations, the stanch, rugged 
posture of undiluted, uninhibited Amer- 
icanism that for so long he actively 
demonstrated and exemplified, will long 
illumine and enrich these hallowed Halls 
and always remain in the minds and 
hearts of those who served here with him. 

The Nation that can rear men like 
Jor Martin and bring them to dedicated 
service of its people is indeed fortunate; 
the Nation that is assured of such leaders 
and such service is both rich and secure. 

The record of stalwart Americanism, 
loyal service to our country which Jor 
Martin has compiled is unperishably in- 
Scribed in the annals of American his- 
tory. It will go down to countless proud 
and grateful generations yet unborn as 
an example to many others who may 
take up the fight for free government of 
what devoted services to the Nation really 
is and really means. 

Jor Martin has given practically his 
entire life to the service of his country 
and the people, and on both sides of 
the aisle, we hail and salute him as he 
departs from this Chamber as one of 
the truly great Americans who has ever 
served here, as well as a very dear friend, 
whom we will always recall with deepest 
appreciation and fondest recollection. 

In a personal sense, it would be hard 
for me to express my feelings of grati- 
tude to this great man. He is not of my 
party, and he is not of my political faith, 
yet there has never been a time since I 
first came here as a freshman Congress- 
man that I have not felt free to seek his 
counsel and assistance in innumerable 
matters for the benefit of district, State, 
and Nation, and when I have not re- 
ceived in fullest measure, not only his 
counsel, but in many instances his active, 
effective help with many problems relat- 
ing to the well being of my constituency 
and the country. 

Jor Martin has taken a tight grip on 
our hearts, and while he will no longer 
be with us in the House, in reality, his 
presence will always be felt here. The 
measure of his devotion and patriotism 
will always be felt here. The gracious- 
ness of his magnetic personality, the 
kindness and generosity of his warm, 
personal friendship, and the greatness 
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and luster of his rugged Americanism 
will always live in our hearts. 

Here is a man, Mr. Speaker, a man 
who has stood here like the rock of 
Gibraltar, facing every test with honor, 
ability, and courage, doing the right as 
God gave him to see the light, standing 
boldly for the things he believed in to 
the last rolleall. 

He leaves us as he came, without 
malice, because it is alien to his nature, 
without bitterness where another less 
charitable might be tempted to embrace 
it, a real gentleman and great American, 
bidding us farewell, with a smile on his 
lips and a prayer in his heart for all of 
us, that we who remain will strive, as he 
did, for God and country. 

We will see Joe Martin, I hope and 
pray, for years to come. And may he 
enjoy with his devoted family and friends 
many happy years filled with choicest 
blessings. 


Still Our Friend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 30, 1966 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it seems to me that we cannot place too 
much emphasis on the allies we have— 
not the critics—in our commitment to 
resist aggression in South Vietnam. 

As President Johnson travels to the 
Pacific and Asia in search of peace and 
unity, he goes to meet with friends. 

One of his first stops will be in Aus- 
tralia, and that friend has proved con- 
sciously its sharing of our concern for 
freedom. 

The Elgin Courier-News points out 
that Australia has given tangible aid in 
the fight against the Communists and 
has stood up for our position in the 
United Nations. 

The Illinois newspaper, in an editorial 
which I offer for the Recorp, asserts it 
is reassuring to know that “down under” 
we may rely upon a steadfast friend. 

Here is the editorial: 

STILL OUR FRIEND 

While other nations have assailed us for 
aiding South Viet Nam, the Australians have 
shown they share our concern, They have 
matched verbal support with tangible aid 
by sending a military force to fight the Com- 
munists. 

In the United Nations, also, where the 
United States seems to be making little prog- 
ress in lts call for something more than one- 
sided peace efforts on our part, Australia 
gave use welcome support. 

The Australian delegate neatly summar- 
ized the trouble situation by noting that 
Hanoi demands “not agreement, but sur- 
render.” 

The Australians are quite honest in stat- 
ing that Viet Nam is an area in which the 
common views and ideals of the two nations 
have found a common outlet. True, they 
share a common danger, but this alone is not 
the reason for such cordial relationship. The 
countries have ties originating in philosoph- 
ical thought. 

The American concept that men should 
be free and permitted to make their own 
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way in life is shared by Australia, Neither 
has ulterior motives in Asia; neither seeks 
conquest or domination of other peoples, 

As one Australian spokesman correctly ap- 
praised the bond: “Viet Nam is remote from 
you and just as remote from us. We are 
there with you and know why you are there— 
to let these people live the kind of life that 
you live and that we live and that our friends 
live.” 

As hostile attitudes toward the United 
States persist, it is heartening to realize that 
“down under” we still may rely upon a 
steadfast friend. 


Oregon Professor Receives Thai Medal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, Oregon's 
higher education system is internation- 
ally renowned. Once again honors have 
been bestowed upon a member of that 
system, this time in the person of Ore- 
gon State University Professor of Physi- 
cal Education Charles H. Dailey. 

Dr. Dailey was recently decorated by 
the King of Thailand with a golden me- 
dallion celebrating his outstanding serv- 
ices to the Thai people. I count it a 
privilege to be able to extend the ac- 
counts of his achievements in the REC- 
ORD: 

OSU PROFESSOR DECORATED BY THAILAND KING 


Orecon STATE Universiry.—Charles H. 
Dailey, professor of physical education at 
Oregon State University, has been decorated 
with the Royal Thai Crown by the King of 
Thailand for outstanding service to the 
people of that country. 

The soild gold medallion, emblem of the 
Royal Crown of Thailand, was presented to 
Dailey by OSU President James H. Jensen, on 
behalf of Bhumibol Adulyadej, King of Thali- 
land. 

The Royal Crown Award is the highest 
honor given by Thailand to recognize out- 
standing service. Dalley is one of the few 
foreigners ever to receive it, 

Dailey was notified of his selection for the 
Royal Thai Crown by the Thailand ambassa- 
dor in Washington, D.C. Recommendation 
of Dailey first came from the Thai Olympio 
Committee and the Sporta Organization of 
Thailand. Unanimous approval was granted 
by the Cabinet of Ministers and forwarded to 
the Secretary of the Royal Household for 
approval by the King of Thailand, The 
award was then registered in the country’s 
Royal Gazette for official recognition, 

Thailana’s top award was given to Dalley 
in recognition of outstanding work in sports 
since 1957 when the OSU professor recelyed 
a Fulbright professorship to the Thai Na- 
tional College of Physical Education. The 
Thailand Olmpic Committee and the Min- 
istry of Education requested that Dalley re- 
main another year to coach the Thai boxing 
and basketball teams in the Asia Games in 
Tokyo in 1958. 

In 1960, Dailey spent the summer in Singa- 
pore, under the U.S. State Department's spe- 
clalist program teaching basketball in Singa- 
pore, Sarawak, Brunei, and North Borneo. 
He was also the official delegate for Singapore 
to the 1960 Olympics in Rome. 

The next year, he returned to Singapore 
to instruct teachers in various sports, Later 
that year, Dalley coached the Singapore 
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Volleyball and basketball national teams in 
the 4th Asian Games in Indonesia. In 1964, 
Dalley was Thalland's Olympic coach for box- 
ing and basketball at the 18th Olympiad in 
Tokyo. 

Dailey has worked through the U.S, De- 
Partment of State as an American sport spe- 
Clalist during five different tours of duty. 

His latest tour was during the summer of 
1965 when he first coached the Thai basket- 
ball team at the Singapore International Fes- 
tival of Sports, worked with the Bangkok, 

and, teachers of physical education, 
and then coached the Thal boxing team at 
the Second Asian Boxing Championships in 
Korea, 

The OSU professor has traveled more than 
& million miles around the world giving 
Clinics and sports demonstrations. He has 
Coached and taught in 14 Far East countries 
from the mountainous areas of Northern 
Thailand to the jungles of Borneo and 
Sarawak, 

Dalley has received numerous other honors 

connection with his physical education 
4nd sports work in Asia. He received a Helms 
Foundation Hall of Fame award in basketball 
in 1962, an honorary doctor's degree from the 
National College of Physical Education in 
d, and a certificate from the People 

= 8 program sports committee for his 

or! 


Dailey has been at OSU since 1947. Last 
year, he was awarded one of the $1000 Mosser 
Awards for outstanding teaching. 


The Worst 5 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
truth is out. 

For the last several months it has been 
evident that the administration was try- 

to fasten blame for higher food prices 
On the farmers. But it took one of Sec- 
retary Orville Freeman's top officials in 
Agriculture Department, Mr. Frank 
LeRoux, to put the case in its strongest 
terms. Mr. LeRoux has bluntly accused 
the administration of favoring consumers 
Over the farmers in a bid for yotes. Mr. 
to ux told a news conference on Oc- 
ber 4 that “politically the farmer has 
written off because of a lack of 
Votes.” 

Many of us from the great farming 
areas of the Midwest have viewed with 
Considerable concern the price-depress- 
Ing actions taken by this administration 
coupled with an obvious effort to foist 
— the public the erroneous idea that 
of ers were getting rich at the expense 
t the public. Nothing could be further 
2 95 the truth. The fact is that the 

tices farmers receive for what they 
Erow and raise in relation to the prices 
bey bay for goods they buy have declined 

the lowest levels since the depression 
kon of the 1930's. We also know that 
a Usewives are paying out more money 
Supermarket checkout counters not 
en use of farmers’ prices but mainly be- 
fee of higher processing and distribu- 

n costs. These higher costs are the 
Tesult of the current inflationary pres- 
dures brought about by wasteful and ex- 
®essive Federal expenditure. 
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We did not need Mr. LeRoux to tell us 
these facts. The situation had long been 
apparent. Whenever members of my 
party voiced their concern, however, they 
were shouted down with cries of “parti- 
san politics.” Well, this criticism can- 
not be raised against Mr. LeRoux be- 
cause his credentials as a member of the 
majority party and a longtime supporter 
of the Kennedy-Johnson administra- 
tions are too well known. Until his resig- 
nation this month Mr. LeRoux was gen- 
eral sales manager of the Department of 
Agriculture’s Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice. In this capacity he had the responsi- 
bility for disposing of U.S. farm sur- 
pluses abroad. A successful farmer and 
rancher in the Pacific Northwest, Mr. 
LeRoux was active in the Farmers for 
Kennedy organization during the 1960 
political campaign. Running on the 
Democratic ticket in the State of Wash- 
ington he made two unsuccessful bids for 
a seat in Congress. He was appointed to 
his high post in the Agriculture Depart- 
ment at the start of the Kennedy admin- 
istration. 

Yet, in giving his reasons for quitting, 
Mr. LeRoux told newsmen that agricul- 
tural policies under the Johnson admin- 
istration were designed to pull down farm 
and food prices to court the more politi- 
cally powerful consumer vote. Mr. 
LeRoux documented his charge in a 64- 
page analysis of economic conditions and 
developments in agriculture going back 
to the depression years of the 1930’s, He 
termed the 1961-65 period under the 
Kennedy and Johnson administration 
“the farmers’ worst 5 years” during 
which farmers’ prices declined to 78 per- 
cent of parity compared with an average 
of 81 percent during the 1933-40 depres- 
sion period. 

During recent weeks we have heard it 
said that the farmer “never had it so 
good.” This is “absurd,” Mr. LeRoux 
declared. “Actually, he has never had 
it so bad.” Mr. LeRoux pointed out that 
administration policies have worked at 
cross purposes with its campaign prom- 
ise to raise farm prices up to parity levels. 

If the Agriculture administration had had 
a desire to reach full parity it would have 
been a fairly simple matter— 


He asserted. 

Commodity stocks could have been priced 
to raise market prices instead of being used 
in the reverse manner—as they were to keep 
prices down. 

Never before in agricultural history— 


Mr. LeRoux summed up— 
Has a Secretary (Orville Freeman) so frankly 
admitted the economic plight of the Ameri- 
can farmer and at the same time be doing the 
unbelievable to destroy the farmers’ oppor- 
tunities to get a fair return for his efforts. 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. LeRoux has con- 
firmed what many of us from this Na- 
tion's farm belt have been saying for 
years. The farmer has been written off 
politically by this administration. Mr. 
Johnson’s strategists apparently have 
sold him on the idea that farmers’ votes 
are expendable. In the modern phrase, 
they want him to “go where the action 

"the big metropolitan areas with 
their huge voting concentrations. Mr. 
LeRoux should be commended for his 
public service in bringing this strategy 
out in the open. 
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Mr. Speaker, I think it is well known 
in this House—and I have said it on 
many occasions—that insofar as I am 
concerned agriculture is a field in which 
there should be no politics. I have tried 
to cooperate with anyone on either side 
of the aisle during the 16 years I have 
been in the Congress in an attempt to 
get a workable program for agriculture 
that was in the best interests of the 
farmer. Every reasonable bill in behalf 
of agriculture that was brought up in 
the Eisenhower, the Kennedy, or the 
Johnson administration has had my sup- 
port regardless of political consequences. 
I want to make sure that the Members 
of this House understand that. 

However, when an official so high in 
the Johnson administration makes the 
charges which Mr. LeRoux has made, it 
behooves me to report these facts as 
stated by Mr. LeRoux in order that the 
public may know about them—and that 
is the only purpose of my speaking at 
this time. 


Anniversary of Hungarian Revolution 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, October 
23 marks the 10th anniversary of the 
Hungarian revolution of 1956 and the 
118th anniversary of the Hungarian 
revolution of 1848. Both of these up- 
risings were savagely suppressed by the 
intervention of massive Russian armed 
might. Even though history repeated it- 
self in 1956, the sacrifices made then 
were not in vain, and very significant and 
lasting results come from this brave 
ordeal. 

The revolution of 1956 at once dispelled 
the notion of the indivisibility and 
omniscience of the monolithic Soviet 
east European empire. Until this revo- 
lution, even serious students of Euro- 
pean affairs tended to preach that this 
Soviet empire should be accepted as a 
de facto entity, and one which could be 
expected to last indefinitely. These ex- 
perts failed to consider that no western 
people have ever been content to remain 
long under foreign domination, and cer- 
tainly least of all the liberty-loving 
Hungarians, 

The valiant actions of 1956 proved 
again the triumph of the human spirit, 
and that the desire for liberty can never 
be exterminated even in the face of 
enormous and unrestrained military 
power. This was an expensive lesson for 
the Kremlin masters and one which 
shook their empire to its foundations. It 
rekindled the desires for personal and 
economic freedom in the rest of eastern 
Europe and started a drive for liberty 
which is ever increasing. 

We may hope that in time the present 
Russian leadership will recognize that 
all people, those in the Soviet Union it- 
self, as well as in its subject states, must 
be free to choose their own course, de- 
velop their economy and be guaranteed 
their national sovereignty. Until this 
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comes about, the Soviet state will carry 
within it the seeds of its own ultimate 
demise. 

The brave action of the Hungarian 
people in 1956 laid bare the true nature 
of Soviet imperialism for all the world 
to see. Thus, no longer could the Rus- 
sian leaders divert attention from their 
ruthless brutality with a screen of false- 
hood and distortion concerning Western 
colonialism. The extent and severity of 
the Soviet imperialistic methods were 
shown in the persecution of patriots, 
secret trials and executions, unconscion- 
able drives for collectivization of agricul- 
ture, violation of basic human rights, 
forced labor camps, and contro] and per- 
secution of the clergy. While this cre- 
ated untold suffering for the Hungarian 
people, never again could there be any 
doubt of the lengths to which the Soviet 
Union would go in pursuing their own in- 
terests. 

On the anniversary of this brave strug- 
gle for freedom, let us remember and 
honor the fallen heroes of 1956 and let 
us also rededicate ourselves to the ideals 
for which they died. The finest memo- 
rial we can create is to continue their 
struggle until all men are free. 


An Invitation to Continued National 
Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Re- 
orp, I include the following ad which 
sets forth an interesting program for 
continued national growth which I deem 
timely enough to call to the attention of 
the business community of America: 

AN INVITATION TO CONTINUED NATIONAL 

GROWTH 
STRUTHERS WELLS CORP., 
New York, N.Y. 
To the Business Community of America; 

America has achieved greatness because of 
its unlimited creative energy. Our country’s 
potential knows no bounds—and our future 
growth is secure in our past performance. 

In just the past few years the record of 
scientific and technological achievements has 
eclipsed everything that has preceded it in 
recorded history. 

Today, when we live in an age in which 
we see men walking in space, what lies ahead 
to be accomplished is staggering to the ima- 
gination. 

We're all working and investing in solving 
the problems to create a better America 
to fulfill basic human needs to supply more 
food ... more water... more energy .. . 
improved health. 

Not only our engineers and scientists 
but those of every American company—are 
hard at work creating new processes 
improved products opening new ave- 
nues of growth. We are all investing today’s 
profits and resources in new plants and re- 
search projects to build a better nation and 
world, 

America has soared to new heights . in 
science. in business achievement . . in 
all areas of human need. American indus- 
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try is proud to be working together to create 
new ideas to fulfill the potential of our 
society. 

Our nation's enemies have looked for us 
to move downward as the first mark of our 
weakness, 

Let us continue to build a greater econ- 
omy—all together. Struthers Wells may not 
be a giant company but our employees, share- 
holders and board directors represent a true 
cross-section of America. Weare certain that 
our faith in the future is matched by all 
Americans—from the individual to the lead- 
ers of giant industrial enterprises. 

Our strength has always been in the shun- 
ning of pessimism—for pessimism feeds on 
itself and leads only to self-destruction. 

We hope others join us in reaffirming this 
basic commitment to our country and its 
future. 

Sincerely, 
JERRY FINKELSTEIN, 
Chairman of the Board and President. 
STRUTHERS RESEARCHERS FOR FUTURE GROWTH 


Fertilizers—Our engineers and fabrication 
specialists are continually creating new tech- 
niques to supply the never-ending need of 
process design to meet higher pressures and 
improved methods and systems for increased 
efficiency. Before planning your next fer- 
tilizer plant, call in Struthers specialists to 
help improve many of the unit operations— 
from heat transfer to crystallization, from 
heat recovery to pressure vessels. 

Foods—As a leader in the engineering and 
manufacture of process equipment, consult 
Struthers personnel for single items such as 
mixers to complete processes like our freeze 
concentration system to produce superior 
tasting products. Struthers creativity is 
also solving the problem of increasing the 
supply of feed material for livestock through 
our new Farm Materials Process to convert 
packing house wastes. . 

Chemicals—Only Struthers offers the 
unique combination of engineering skills 
and fabrication facilities to provide the fin- 
est designs and equipment when and where 
required. Our plants (see below) use the 
most modern equipment to supply you with 
the best price and delivery possible for heat- 
ing systems, heat exchangers, evaporators, 
fired heaters, heat recovery and distillation 
equipment, as well as pressure vessels and 
reactors. Call in a Struthers engineer to 
help plan your next plant. 

Petroleum—Since oll was discovered at our 
doorstep in 1850, Struthers has been a pio- 
neer in the design, engineering and produc- 
tion of petroleum process equipment, From 
distillation towers to multiwall vessels, from 
heat exchangers to evaporators, we have sup- 
plied refineries continually for more than a 
century. In recent years, we pioneered de- 
velopment of steam flooding systems which 
revolutionized the oil producing industry in 
secondary oil recovery technology—another 
example of how technology creates booms. 
Today, our Struthers .Thermo-Flood sub- 
sidiary is the only company specializing in 
the design and engineering of steam flooding 
systems. 

Energy—For nuclear or conventional power 
plants, Struthers engineers can help you im- 
prove efficiencies. Call on us for feedwater 
heaters, nuclear components, makeup feed- 
water evaporators and heat recovery systems. 
Consult our Struthers Energy Systems sub- 
sidiary to survey your present plant to in- 
crease your heat recovery or plan your power 
regeneration requirements. 

Water —As a pioneer in the fields of evapo- 
ration technology and sea water desalination, 
Struthers continues to plan for the future 
of the nation’s—and world's—water require- 
ments. Also contact our Struthers Selen- 
tific and International Corporation subsidi- 
ary for your water and waste treatment or 
pollution problems. 

Pharmaceuticals—Long a supplier of crys- 
tallization systems and other technology to 
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the drug and pharmaceutical industry, 
Struthers is continually innovating new 
process ideas to improve manufacturing 
techniques. Our new freeze crystallization 
processes make possible separation of drugs 
and pharmaceuticals previously impossible 
or impractical. Another new research and 
development program is our Investigation 
into steroid and chemical formulations to 
treat the aging of skin, including baldness. 

For more information on our companies 
and products, please write: 

George E. Reedy, Struthers Research and 
Development Corporation. 

Albert M. Michell, Struthers Wells Cor- 
poration. 

John P. Fanaritis, Struthers Energy Sys- 
tems, Inc. 

Kenneth M. Grover, Farm Materials Proc- 
ess, Inc, 

John W. Pike, Struthers Scientific and In- 
ternational Corporation. 

Stanley C. Hope, Struthers Thermo-Flood 
Corporation. 

Or perhaps you'd feel more comfortable 
talking to someone you know on our board of 
directors: John J. Bergen, J. W. Pike, George 
E. Reedy, Louis Stein, George Daly, J, P. Wil- 
mot, Max M. Kampelman, J. P. Fanaritis, E. A. 
Meyer, S. C. Hope, B. M. Abrams, H. L. Hut- 
ner, R. A. Lenna, D. P. Edwards, Allan Mo- 
lasky, Maxwell M. Rabb, A. M. Michell, and 
Jerry Finkelstein. 

Banking reference: 
Bank, 

Struthers Wells Corporation. Executive 
offices: 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, New 
York. Facilities: Warren and Titusville, 
Pennsylvania; Gulfort, Mississippi; Winfield. 
Kansas; Colfax, North Carolina, Sales of- 
fices and licensees throughout the world. 

Producers of: Nuclear marine propulsion 
components, nuclear power generation equip- 
ment, steam generating equipment, heat re- 
covery equipment, high pressure vessels. 
heat exchangers, feedwater heaters distilla- 
tion equipment, sea water conversion, freeze 
concentration of foods, crystallizers and 
evaporators. 


Franklin National 


Dr. Calver 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 12, 1966 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it is always sad to say good- 
by to an old friend and today is no 
exception as we mark the retirement 
of Dr. George W. Calver, our distin- 
guished physician. For the more than 
22 years that I have been privileged to 
be a Member of this body I have als? 
been privileged to know Dr. Calver. 
do not mean in a strict professional 
sense only, I mean as a warm person 
who is deeply concerned about his fel- 
low man. He and the Navy have give? 
us the best in medical care and at the 
same time devoted many hours to help- 
ing us relieve the tensions and strains 
that go with the job. And always we 
knew that in dealing with him we never 
had to fear a breech of confidence—* 
rare thing in this city. Mr. Speaker. 
Dr. Calver now leaves us and retires 
from the Navy as a vice admiral after 
serving with distinction for some 53 
years. Let us wish him Godspeed and 
many happy years of retired life. He 
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has my thanks once again for the many 
a things he did for me over these 
ears, 


Probable Economic Impact of Conces- 
sions on Certain Products (Benzenoid 
Chemicals) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Elwood 
Moffett, president, International Union 
Of District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, submitted a statement before 
the Tariff Commission. 

This statement strongly recommends 
to the Tariff Commission that no recom- 
Mendation be made as a result of this in- 
vestigation for the abandonment of the 
Americans-selling-price system as the 
basis of valuation for the application of 
ad valorem rates on imported benzenoid 
Chemicals, 

It gives me great pleasure to submit 
for the Recorp the text of Mr. Moffett’s 
Statement: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Tariff 
on, my name is Elwood Moffett. I 
am President of the International Union of 
ct 50, United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. It is an international union in its own 
Tight, affiliated with the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, and has a membership of 
Some 225,000 members comprising the em- 
Ployees of many of our most important in- 
Custries, 
More than one-half of our total member- 
Ship is employed by manufacturers of chem- 
l and allied products, and a substantial 
number of these are employed by chemical 
companies engaged in whole or in part in 
the production of benzenoid chemicals. 
statement is being submitted on be- 
half of the International Union of District 
United Mine Workers of America, in con- 
nection with your investigation of the 
Probable impact of tariff or other concessions 
On certain products now submitted to the 
American-selling-price (ASP) basis of valu- 
Stion pursuant to Section 332 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, 
8 the purpose of this statement, we will 
0 Concerned with the tariff schedules of the 
Qited States (TSUS) under which certain 
imported products are subject to duty on the 
American-selling-price basis of valuation. 
The articles currently subject to the Ameri- 
©an-selling-price basis of valuation, among 
Others, are the benzenold chemicals, Tariff 
pebeduies of the United States (TSUS)— 
403.02 through 409.00 inclusive. 
As set forth in the notice of this hearing, 
1 Purpose of the hearing is to secure in- 
unmatlon as to the probable economic effect 


7 5 the domestie industries producing 
benzenoid) like or directly competitive 
8rticles— 


BANS of the elimination of the American- 
Ulng-price system of valuation with a con- 
— establishment of a proposed sched- 
3 ol converted rates. (TC Publication 181 
uly 1966), and 
(2) of a reduction of up to 50% in such 
ew converted rates. 
mover the past several years we have had 
umerous occasions in which we have pre- 
8 information avallable to us on our 
ws where the jobs of our members, or 
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their employment opportunities, were being 
seriously affected by competitive imports, or 
the threat of being seriously affected by 
Proposed tariff action, which would sub- 
stantially increase the economic advantage 
of competitive imports in our market pro- 
duced by employees receiving low wages and 
substandard working conditions that would 
be intolerable here in the United States un- 
der domestic law or our system of free col- 
lective bargaining. 

We are impressed with the program of 
this hearing to consider in sequence and to- 
gether the elimination of the American- sell- 
ing-price system of valuation—the concur- 
rent establishment of a proposed schedule of 
converted rates (TC 181, July 1966) and a 
concurrent reduction of up to 50% in the 
new converted rates. 

Benzenoid chemicals first became subject 
to the American-selling-price as the basis 
of valuation in the application of ad valorem 
duties under the Tarlff Act of 1922, and it is 
our view that the elimination of the Amer- 
ican-selling-price system of valuation would 
require the direct action of the Congress of 
the United States. 

As a matter of principle, as well as the 
practical effect, we are opposed to the elimi- 
nation of the American-selling-price system 
of valuation, The reasons for our position In 
this matter may be summarized as follows: 

Under the ASP system, the United States 
is in control of the rate of duty, and the 
basis of valuation is subject to the competi- 
tive influences of our system of free enter- 
prise here in the United States. 

The employers of our membership know 
from day to day the extent of protection 
afforded them in the market place, and our 
membership the American worker has rea- 
sonable knowledge of the extent to which 
his job is secure and his standard of living 
is protected from the outside forces of low- 
wage producers bidding for our jobs and 
markets. 

On the other hand if ad valorem rates of 
duty are applied to the foreign value or 
foreign invoice value or the export value in 
the country of exportation to the United 
States, our employers have no way of know- 
ing day by day the measure of protection 
afforded their enterprise and our American 
worker has even less of an opportunity of 
knowing the extent to which his job is secure 
and his American wage levels are protected 
from the low-wage competition from abroad. 

A quick look at some of the converted 
rates of duty as compared to the current 
Most Favored Nation rate of duty would in- 
dicate that there is a substantial difference 
between the American-selling-price valua- 
tion and the foreign invoice or export valua- 
tion to reflect the ad valorem equivalents of 
the converted rate. 

For example, an item where the current ad 
valorem duty is 19% and the converted rate 
is 36% would indicate that an article having 
a foreign export value of $1.00 would have an 
American-selling-Price of $1.89. 

An item where the current ad valorem duty 
is 40% and the converted rate is 72% would 
indicate that an article having a foreign ex- 
port value of $1.00 would have an American- 
selling-price of $1.80. 

An item where the current ad valorem duty 
is 40% and the converted rate is 65% would 
indicate that the article having a foreign ex- 
port value of $1.00 would have an American- 
selling-price of 81.625. 

In the list of items set forth in TC Publi- 
cation 181, there are lesser differences be- 
tween current ad valorem and the converted 
rate and in those cases a lesser difference be- 
tween the foreign export value of those prod- 
ucts and the American-selling-price, On the 
other hand, there are many items on this list 
where the differences between the current ad 
valorem rate and the converted rate are 
greater which would indicate that there are 
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also greater differences between the foreign 
export price and the American-selling-price 
in the case of those articles, 

Among the many reasons which may be as- 
signed for the differences between the for- 
eign export price and the American-selling- 
price of competing imports, none are as sig- 
nificant, in my opinion, as the differential in 
money wages being paid by manufacturers 
of competing imports in the countries which 
are our principal trading partners and money 
wages being paid by our domestic producers. 
These differences may best be illustrated by 
the following table: 


Average hourly earnings in chemical industry 
in the United States and 9 countries stated 
in U.S. dollars i 


Country 

United States 
Belgium. .-........| A 
France (Paris urea) 
Gerinany 
Italy. ...... December 1964. ~ 703 

2 October 1965 005 
The Notherlands April 1965... s . 983 

Wooden November 1905. 1.61 

Switzerland October 19658 1.851 
United Kingdom . 2¹¹ 


Source: Division ol Foreign Lahor Conditions, Branch 
of International Comparisons, U.S. Department of 
Labor, June 1966, 

There is nothing wrong with our relatively 
high wage levels here in the United States 
that would even suggest that they be aban- 
doned in favor of anyone's substandard level 
of wages. High wages and a high standard 
of living are an integral part of our indus- 
trial economy and the keystone in the arch ' 
that supports our vast industrial enterprise. 
On the contrary, higher wage levels and 
higher standards of living should be encou- 
raged and extended to include the vast army 
of workers in the industrial enterprises 
among our trading partners overseas, 

Instead of approaching the idea of trade 
expansion with the proposals of eliminat- 
ing the American-selling-price system of 
valuation, the American-selling-price system 
should be extended to all competitive im- 
ports so that the ad valorem rate and the 
basis of valuation be American made. It 
would seem to us quite unwise and unreal- 
istic for us to adopt a policy where we fix 
the rate of duty on imports and leate the 
foreign exporters to manipulate the valua- 
tion and, in turn, fix the amount of duty 
they would pay to enter our market. 

Among the principal industrial nations 
of the free world, the United States cur- 
rently exports only about 5.0 percent of its 
Gross National Product, while the European 
Economic Community countries export about 
18.5 percent of their G.N.P. > i 

On the other hand, the United States with 
its great productive capacity, the highest 
wage rates, and the highest standard of liy- 
ing consumes 95% of its Gross National Prod- 
uct, while the European Economic Commu- 
nity countries with average hourly earnings 
of somewhere around One Dollar per hour 
consume only about 81.5% of their GNP. 

In 1965, general imports of benzenoid in- 
termediates totalled 38.0 million pounds with 
an invoice value of $19.5 million. This is 
compared with 18.8 million pounds with an 
invoice value of $14.4 million in 1964—an 
increase of 102.1% in quantity and 34.4% in 
value. 

All of this should give pause to our public 
officials and to the Tariff Commission before 
seriously considering any tariff action which 
would, through direct or indirect action, im- 
peril our domestic benzenoid industry, im- 
peril the jobs of our workers in this indus- 
try, encourage domestic producers to aban- 
don operations here and set up shop overseas, 
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export our jobs overseas and supply our mar- 
ket from abroad. 

It is well to keep in mind that no farmer 
ever succeeded by practicing the theory that 
he could buy everything his farm was 
equipped to produce cheaper than he could 
produce it himself. 

It is well to point out here that the as- 
sistance to workers” provisions of the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962, even though lib- 
eralized, can not be seriously considered as 
satisfaction or as a consideration in exchange 
for the jobs of American workers that may 
be exported overseas due to competitive 
im 

The International Union of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, has for a 
long time believed that foreign trade and 
financial intercourse between and among the 
nations of the free world, although not an 
end in itself, is to be encouraged because of 
its great civilizing influence, the promotion 
of good will, and above all the improvement 
of the standards of living of the masses of its 
people. 

Whatever we do to encourage commercial 
intercourse between and among the free na- 
tions of the world, we think that the Con- 
gress has the continuing responsibility to 
establish reasonable standards under which 
competing imports enter our markets— 
standards sufficiently well-defined so that 
competing imports will not undermine our 
domestic wage standards, our American 
standard of living, our employment oppor- 
tunities, our domestic production enterprises, 
and the internal revenues of the United 
States. 

Here in the United States, our Fair Labor 
Standards Act is the basic instrument we use 
to regulate fair competition between and 
among the states and our outgoing foreign 
commerce. We think this same basic instru- 
ment could be applied by the Congress to in- 
coming commerce—that is foreign manufac- 
turers or producers who wish to sell their 
competing merchandise in our market be re- 
quired to meet the minimum fair labor 
standards that are, by law, required of our 
domestic producers. 

In summary, we suggest that no recom- 
mendation be made as a result of this inves- 
tigation for the abandonment of the Ameri- 
can-selling-price system as the basis of valu- 
ation for the application of ad valorem rates 
on imported benzenoid chemicals. 

Our position is based on the principle that 
the rate of duty as well as the basis of valua- 
tion must be American made so that our 
American workers can ascertain, within the 
legal and economic environment of the 
United States, the extent to which his job 
and wage levels are protected from low-wage 
competitive imports. 

On the face of it, with an increase in the 
imports of benzenoid chemicals between 1964 
and 1965 of more than 100% in quantity, 
there seems to be no basis for a general re- 
duction in the tariff rates of benzenoid 
chemicals. 


“Billy” Matthews 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, 14 years ago the people of the 
Eighth Congressional District of north- 
ern Florida sent to this House of Rep- 
resentatives a man who had a distin- 
guished career as an educator. In those 
14 years the Honorable D. R. “BLY” 
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MATTHEWS compiled another distin- 
guished career—that of representing the 
people of his district. Those of us who 
have had the privilege of serving with 
Bitty on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee know well of his hard and vital work 
in matters concerning not only the peo- 
ple of Florida but of the entire country. 
But more than that, Mr. Speaker, in those 
14 years “BILLY” MATTHEWS has become 
a Meus and valued friend. We wish him 
well. 


Statement of the Honorable Robert 
Ramspeck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am very grateful that you have ap- 
pointed me as a member of the Biparti- 
san Commission To Study Federal Laws 
Limiting Political Activity by Officers 
and Employees of Government. 

I am also most happy to see that you 
have appointed Mr. NELSEN, Mr. Ram- 
speck, and Mr. Charles Oscar Jones of 
Arizona to also serve on this commission, 
and I pledge that I shall do my utmost in 
working with them to make this study a 
most fruitful and beneficial one, 

As you know, the Honorable Robert 
Ramspeck served in this House for a 
number of years and was also the chair- 
man of the Civil Service Committee and 
distinguished himself in many ways 
when he was a Representative from 
Georgia. 

I recently came across some testimony 
from Mr. Ramspeck before a Senate 
committee and feel that it is appropri- 
ate it be reprinted in the Recorp at this 
time, for it deals with some matters 
which will be investigated by the biparti- 
san commission named above, and also 
it is indicative of the stature of Mr. 
Ramspeck. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE ROBERT RAM- 
SPECK, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, FED- 
ERAL PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Mr. RamsprcK. Thank you, Senator and 

Gentlemen. I am sorry I do not have a pre- 

pared statement, but it was only yesterday 

that I got the information about this mat- 
ter. 


For the record, my name is Robert Ram- 
speck, I live at 9516 West Stanhope Road, 
Kensington, Maryland. I am a native of the 
State of Georgia, but now a citizen of Mary- 
land. I served in the United States House 
of Representatives from 1929 through 1945. 
I represented the 5th Georgia District. Dur- 
ing all of those 16 years I was a member of 
the House Civil Service Committee. I notice 
the program lists it as Post Office and Civil 
Service, but that didn’t happen until 1946 
when I was out of Congress, having resigned 
December 31, 1945, to go into private em- 
ployment, because I couldn't save any money 
as a Member of Congress on the salary that 
was paid at that time. 

Senator Musxie. It is not easy now. 

Mr. Ramspeck. I still think your salary 
is inadequate because you have no expense 
account. I went out in private employment 
at twice what I was making as a Congress- 
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man, with an expense account, Geztlemen 
and it makes a lot of difference. 

For the record also I would like to say 
to you gentlemen that my first. job after I 
quit school—I was a drop-out, I guess you 
would call it nowadays—was in the County 
Courthouse where I worked in the office of 
the Clerk of the Court for four years and 
then I was over on the House Side in Wash- 
ington in the House Post Office for about a 
year and a half, 1911 and 1912, and I worked 
for 5 years as a Deputy United States Marshal 
In Atlanta, Georgie. I was Solicitor, We 
called them Solicitors instead of Prosecut- 
ing Attorneys in Georgia, and in the County 
Court for 4 years, and then after we got 
into the Korean War, President Truman 
asked me to become Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, which I did for a couple 
of years. I also served one term in the 
Georgia House of Representatives back when 
Senator Russet, was Speaker of the House. 

I mentioned those matters simply to show 
you gentlemen that my experience in Gov- 
ernment has been not only at the Federal 
level, but also at the State level and both 
in the Legislative and Executive Branch of 
the Federal Government, as well as having 
been City Attorney of my hometown of De- 
catur, Georgia, at one time. 

I am intensely interested in this bill which 
we have before us, Senate 3408, because I 
learned a long time ago, gentlemen, that 
the best politics was good government, and 
that patronage does not get good gov- 
ernment. 

Furthermore, it costs more money to run 
a government on a patronage basis because 
there is always the pressure to hire just one 
more guy to take care of “old Bill Jones” 
who helped in an election. And yet I learned 
from my own experience that you don't make 
any “political hay” by getting jobs for peo- 
ple because you are then choosing between 
your friends. It is my personal experience 
that whenever you have to make a choice 
between those who are your friends, that you 
may temporarily satisfy the man who gets 
the job but the other 19 or 20 who wanted 
it are not quite as interested in your re- 
election in the next campaign, If they are 
not actually against you—— 

Senator Musk. It is my theory that the 
spoils ought to go to the losers, They have 
all the other problems, 

(Laughter.) 

Mr. Ramspeck. I sponsored a good deal of 
legislation at the Federal level while I was 
in the House of Representatives, including 
a bill to put Postmasters, first, second and 
third class, under Civil Service. I am per- 
fectly willing to admit that we didn’t there- 
by eliminate all of the politics in those ap- 
pointments, for the simple reason that the 
Post Office Department under both major 
parties has continued to send the eligible 
Ust for those appointments to political com- 
mittees back home and to Members of the 
Congress. 

I think that Congressmen, and that in- 
cludes the Senators, would be better off if 
they didn't have anything to do with those 
appointments, and the same thing is trué 
of rural lettercarriers. 

Once while I was Chairman of the civil 
Service Commission I asked President Tru- 
man to stop that practice and he agreed that 
he would do it. And Donald Dawson, wh? 
was then one of his assistants, and I, drafted 
a letter for that purpose to the Postmaster 
General, but somehow somebody persuaded 
Mr. Truman not to ever sign it, and thé 
same practice Is going on today which I think 
is not helpful to anybody. Certainly not 
to the Members of the House who make 
most of the recommendations, for the rea“ 
sons I have already stated. 

In reading this bill, gentleman, I think 
it is a wonderful bill. Having had experi- 
ence both at the local level and state level 
and Federal level, I know from personal ex- 
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perience that where they have no merit sys- 
tems at the local levels, a lot of incompetent 
People get jobs and the competent people 
are not so much interested in jobs where 
they know there is no security. You can't 
Make a career out of patronage jobs now. 
As I say, I speak with experience because 
I have held patronage jobs. One I had over 
here in the House Post Office in 1911 and 
1912 was a patronage job. The U.S. Deputy 

al’s position that I held for almost 
5 years, two years of which I was Chief 

Puty, was a patronage Job. We had 19 
field deputies in that office and some of them 
Could hardly read and write. They were not 
bad people, understand, but they were just 
Simply not what I would call competent 
People. 

And that is going on in the State levels 
and many places and in the local municipal 
and county levels today, all over this country. 
So here in this bill you have a method by 
Which the Federal Government can reach 
Cut its helping hand and assist the State 
and the Local and County Governments and 

Unicipal Governments to upgrade their 
Personnel and to provide a career service for 

em which I am quite sure, based upon 
my own experience, will improve the ad- 
ministration of these grant-in-aid programs 
Which have now grown, I believe, to some- 
Where around 170. 

I think the grant-in-aid programs have 

m a tremendous benefit to this country. 

y have led the States and the Local Goy- 
ernments to do things which they never 
Would have done before and they wouldn’t 
do today if it were not for the Federal in- 
centive, But they have not always been well- 
administered. And I think if is largely due, 
Fentlemen, to the fact that at the local level 
in this country we still have very little in 
the way of merit career systems. Most of 

e we have are due to the fact that when 
the Social Security Act was passed and some 
Papin programs, the Federal Law required a 

Therefore, I look with much hope upon 
this proposal in Senate 3408 because I believe 
that it will be the incentive to bring about 
better public administration, more compe- 

t employees, and that it will help to keep 

the public service men who otherwise 

Would not stay because they cannot rely on 

© patronage system to give them a career. 

1 T hope that the Committee will look with 

wor upon this bill, S. 3408. I like the pro- 

ons in it for training, because public 
ce is different from anything else. 

p Clark once said that a man had to 

2 to be a representative, just like he had 

learn to be a doctor or a lawyer, and the 

5 t thing for any district to do was to 

ect an honest, capable young man and 

ir him there as long as he did a good job 

they wanted to have a representative 

With influence and capability; and you know 

Co, tter than I do, that the leaders in the 

Ngress nre the men who have been kept 
a because they were doing a good Job, 
Nd I think if we can generate a real career 

at the local levels and state levels, 

pat we will get more for the money that is 
ing appropriated by this Congress. 

m © people will get better service and get 

Se Gre for their tax dollars. And we will have 

n opportunity of keeping in the public 
* ice men who now won't stay there be- 
in oe they know that eventually a change 

the power structure under the patronage 

means that they are going out and 
body else is coming in. 

I think perhaps my interest in the career 
m wem grew out of my first experience here 
tea Washington in 1911 and 1912. For sme 
— which I never did quite understand, 

sident Taft called a special Session of 
t Congress which met in April, 1911. 

Democrats ‘took over the House from 
Republicans, and I was the first Demo- 

employee under the patronage sys- 


the 
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tem who went Into the House Post Office. 


The man I succeeded was an awfully nice 
young fellow. He had been up there 15 
years, was married, had two children. There 
wasn't but one thing wrong with him, he 
belonged to the party that was losing power 
over on the House Side, so I got his job and 
he went out and they changed every employee 
in that office over a period of several weeks. 

It is obvious that a new employee can 
never give the same service that a capable 
experienced employee can, and I think that 
if this legislation is passed, we will see a 
great improvement at the local and state 
levels. 

Therefore, on behalf of the Federal Pro- 
fessional Association for which I am now a 
consultant, sort of a part-time advisor, I 
endorse this legislation, and I would like 
to say for the record, Mr. Chairman, that 
my interest in the Federal Professional As- 
sociation grows out of the fact that I have 
seen the Congress down through recent years 
pass legislation on pay bills and things of 
that sort which are oriented entirely towards 
the rank and file of the employees. 

I served on the Randall Committee which 
advised on salaries and we did succeed there 
after that report was made in getting some 
relief for those in the upper pay grades and 
for the Members of Congress. 

I testified on that legislation. I testified 
before that on pay bills for Members of 
Congress because I know from experience 
that you have expenses which the public 
knows nothing about. And the same thing 
is true of the managerial and the profes- 
sional people in the Executive Branch of the 
Government. They have no expense ac- 
counts and some of their salaries go for 
things which I was reimbursed for as soon 
as I got out of Congress and went to work 
for the Alr Transport Association, 

Later, after being on the Civil Service 
Commission, I worked for Eastern Alrlines 
for 9 years and there I had an expense ac- 
count. 

So, if we are to keep capable people in the 
public service, and I certainly think every 
one of you will agree with me that today the 
demands on the public service are so much 
greater than they were when I first got em- 
ployed in public service, Government is more 
complex, the problems it faces are more 
complex, and you just have to have, if you 
are going to have good government, people 
who are capable and who have the ability 
to do a good job. 

I once during World War II carried on 
an investigation of personnel in the civil 
side of the Government. It grew out of 
the fact that in 1942 the candidate who 
almost beat me for Congress was claiming 
that all I was doing was looking after Fed- 
eral employees and that we had too many 
of them anyway, and as a matter of fact, we 
did have about 3 and a half million, this 
was in 1943. I found that there was some 
waste under the urgency of war. Employees 
had been selected who were not capable. 

We had one instance in one of the military 
services where 800 employees were hired 
here in Washington and put in a building 
where they had no desks and no chairs, just 
not ready for them, and they were not cap- 
able anyway. They finally had to move that 
operation out of Washington to get capable 
employees. 

I think that there is nothing more im- 
portant to this country in the age in which 
we live and the complexities with which 
Government is faced than to have capable, 
honest, competent people who will make a 
career out of serving the public. 

I think that about covers what I want 
to say, Mr. Chairman. Any questions that 
I can answer, I will be delighted. 

Senator Mus«re. I couldn't ask to have it 
better said. I think it very helpful to get 
judgments like this from someone who has 
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had such a diverse experience in the public 
service and in the private sector of our econ- 
omy as well. 

It is easy for those of us in politics to react 
against merit systems, but I agree with you 
that we would all be better off politically 
if we didn’t have to deal with these Post 
Office appointments. I don’t suppose even 
if Mr. Truman accepted your advice, that a 
Member of Congress could entirely escape 
influencing Post Office appointments in some 
fashion at the local level in some way. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Well, perha 

Senator Musxtre, Nevertheless, I think we 
ought to minimize the headaches. 

Mr, RaMmPsECK, Senator, perhaps not imme- 
diately you could escape it but I wonder if 
any of you are bothered by appointments of 
the clerks and carriers in city post offices? 
The same law applies as it does to the rural 
carriers. And yet it is Just a policy that has 
been carried out for generations by both 
political parties of making some political 
consideration affect the appointments of 
postmasters and rural carriers. 

I had some interesting experiences as 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commission 
that illustrate what I think Is one of the 
unfortunate elements of the present system. 
We have what is known as the Hatch Act in 
this country, which you are all familiar with. 
I supported the Hatch Act in the House and 
said when I supported it my reason for sup- 
porting it was that I knew if we passed the 
Hatch Act, there were between 300,000 and 
400,000 jobs in the Federal Government out- 
side of Civil Service which I could get under 
Civil Service, and that is exactly what hap- 
pened. 

As soon as we passed a law which pre- 
vented the political use of those employees 
who were in agencies created during the 
depression, I sponsored legislation and the 
Congress passed it which put those 300-odd 
thousand jobs under Civil Service. I think 
if the policy which now exists of referring 
these eligible lists to committees, political ` 
committees and the Members of the House 
and to the Senate where the plan provides 
that if it is in your hometown, of course, 
it goes to the Senator, if that was done away 
with, I think in a couple of years you 
wouldn't be bothered about these things any 
more than you are now about the clerks and 
carriers in the city offices. 

I never had any problems with those except 
sometimes the unions would want a Post- 
master fired and I had one case of that sort 
and I just told him, I said I was elected to 
Congress. I Wasn't elected to run the Post 
Office in the City of Atlanta and I am not 
about to try to tell the Postmaster what he 
shall do. That is his job and the Post Office 
Department's job. And it got me some oppo- 
sition in the next election. But I venture 
there are not enough postal employees in 
any Congressional District or county to radi- 
cally affect any election. They do a good 
job of making you believe they can. 

Senator Musk. Yes, they certainly do. 
My own personal program to get rid of these 
Post Office appointments is to elect another 
Democratic Congressman so that the Con- 
gressman will have the headaches. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes, That will help your 
situation. 

I started to tell you of some cases we had 
on rural carriers while I was Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission under the Hatch 
Act. We had one very pitiful case of a 
Veteran of World War II whose wife had had 
polio. The Democratic Committee in that 
county had made him pay 81.500 for the 
job as rural carrier, and we had to have him 
fired because they had violated the law and 
he had violated the law in making the con- 
tribution. 

Way back before I was a Member of Con- 
gress they had what they called I think the 
Brookhart Committee over here in the Sen- 
ate that investigated the appointment of 
Postmasters and rural carriers back in the 
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days when it was all pure patronage. And 
there was one Postmastership in my district. 
which I later represented that they paid $500 
for the appointment. There were United 
States Attorneys and United States Marshals 
who had been made to pay off. That is just 
not good government, I am sure you all 
agree, and yet even after I was in Congress, 
the Republican Party as it existed in 1929 
and 1930 and along there, the State Republi- 
can Committee in Georgia was collecting 10 
percent of the pay of every Federal official 
in Georgia. I know that is true. I am glad 
to say now that the Republican Party in 
Georgia is a different organization. It ts not 
composed today or controlled today by that 
type of Committee Members. In fact, they 
have gotten a little bit too strong down there 
to suit. me, being a Democrat. 

[ Laughter.) 

It is even—well, I won't go into that. 

{Laughter.] 

I do look with great favor on this bill 
and the people I am now associated with on 
sort of a part-time advisory basis are tre- 
mendously interested in improving the Fed- 
eral Service and, of course, the counterparts 
in the State and Local levels they are in- 
terested in also, and we hope that the Con- 
gress will look with favor on this proposal. 

Senator Muski. Thank you, sir. It has 
been an honor and also a pleasure to have 
you here this morning and have you remi- 
nisce and share with us the judgments you 
have formed on the basis of all these years 
of public service. 

Senator MONTOYA? 


Senator Montoya. I just want to endorse 
what the Chairman said about Mr. Ramspeck. 
I have heard about him for many years. In 
fact, I was going to law school here when you 
were riding high on Civil Service Legislation, 
Mr. Ramspeck, and you certainly made a 
reputation for yourself and you have brought 
a lot of happiness to many other Federal 
employees. 

I certainly want to commend you for your 
testimony and forthrightness in presenting it 
here today. 

Mr, Ramspeck. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Muskie. Thank you. That con- 
cludes our hearing today, and the record will 
be kept open for 10 days. 

(Whereupon the hearing was concluded at 
11:55 o'clock am.) 


Pennsylvania To Bid Scranton Farewell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, the 
October 17 issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor contains a forthright and able 
presentation of the political posture of 
Governor Scranton. Godfrey Sperling, 
Jr., correspondent, notes the excellent 
record of Bill Scranton as Governor and 
has a kind word for this capable, dedi- 
cated, and accomplished gentleman with 
his fine public service background: 
Governor Bows Our. PENNSYLVANIA To Bm 

SCRANTON FAREWELL 
(By Godfrey Sperling, Jr.) 

HanntsnUnnd, Pa.—Goy. William W. Scran- 

ton has always had a buoyant, boyish quality, 
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even though the bitter campaign of 1964 left 
its mark. i 

Almost two years later, the youthful look 
is still there as he prepares to step down 
from the Pennsylvania governorship. 

But this still-young man (in the political 
sense, where the late 40's are associated with 
youth“) is through with seeking political 
office, First, travel with the family. Then, 
who knows? Perhaps a role in education or 
business. But he say he never intends to run 
again—and you have to believe him. 

STILL AN ATTRACTIVE POSSIBILITY 

This reporter is a long-time student of 
what bas been called the “reluctant mood of 
Mr. Scranton.” Again and sgain the Gov- 
ernor said to me that he was not interested 
im becoming a candidate for the presidency. 
I believed him but always answered that the 
political pressures were such that he would 
be drawn into the 1964 campaign—whether 
he wanted to run or not. 

And that's the way it was in 1964. But by 
the time Mr. Scranton bowed to the inevi- 
table, it was too late to make an effective 
bid for the nomination, 

Today there is little likelihood that pres- 
sures will build up again to pull Mr. Scranton 
into a presidential race. 

Out of office soon, he will have no forum, 
He is no longer the fresh“ face he was in 
64. Thus his reluctance now has a ring of 
credibility that it never had before. 

I believe him this time. But at the same 
time—as I sit across his big desk in the 
capitol—I have to admit to another private 
assessment; 

That here is an attractive, able man, the 
sort that the Republicans could well use in 
1968. As much as any other Republican in 
public office he has some of the charm that 
is associated with President Kennedy—the 
kind of political touch that reaches out 
especially to the younger generation. 

HOW CONSERVATIVES DIFFER 

This is the sort of appeal to which Presi- 
dent Johnson would seem to be most vul- 
nerable in 1968, It shows up in the polls 
now where a fellow Democrat, Sen, ROBERT F. 
KENNEDY of New York, has gained an em- 
barrassing edge over the President. 

Mr. Scranton has been a good Governor. 
Perhaps state historians will, in time, rate 
him as one of their ablest performers. 

His main objective was to bring new in- 
dustry and new jobs to Pennsylvania. He 
also sought to revitalize state government 
and his own party. He has succeeded in 
all this. 

His concept of conservatism is to make 
state government work by solving problems— 
and thus prevent federal government from 
stepping in. He stresses fiscal integrity, 
watches waste. He calls this modern con- 
servatism, and a number of other governors 
accept this doctrine. 

Mr. Scranton challenged Barry Goldwater 
and his brand of conservatism, and the bat- 
tle left rifts in the party. But the Governor 
did support Senator Goldwater in the cam- 
paign. And the two are personal friends. 

Timing is the most important element in 
politics, it is often sald. Had Mr. Scranton 
been elected two years ago, and not four 
years ago, I think I would have been here 
now asking him whether he would be a 
presidential candidate. 

He would have been reluctant, as always. 
But I wouldn't have been able to believe him. 

But now—even though he Is still young 
and quite experienced in government—I do 
believe him. 


October 19, 1966 
Man of the Year 
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HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
outstanding contributions in a virtual 
lifetime of dedicated public service by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
California [THOMAS H. Kuchl] have 
been a challenge and an inspiration to 
those who would strive to benefit his fel- 
low man and to sustain ideals of human 
dignity. 

These have won many commendations, 
as has his persevering fight against ex- 
tremism in every form and from any 
quarter, and as did his remarkable dis- 
play of courage when cespicable purvey- 
ors of untruths sought to demolish his 
reputation. He has been conspicuous, 
too, as a leader in every drive during 
the past decade and a half to assert and 
assure social justice for all segments of 
our society. 

For these accomplishments and char- 
acteristics, Senator KucHEL recently was 
presented the Statesman of the Year 
Award by Argo Lodge No. 413, B'nai 
B'rith. a 

Under unanimous consent I include in 
the Recorp a brief notice which appeared 
in the monthly publication of that order 
announcing this event: 

ARGO To Present Awarp TO SENATOR KucHet 


On October 17th in the Caucus Room of 
the United States Senate, Argo Lodge will 
have the sincere pleasure of presenting Sen- 
ator THOMAS H. KUCHEL with its “Statesman 
of the Year” Award. 

We who chose Senator KUCHEL to recelvé 
this award feel that we are bestowing it on a 
rare individual, Senator Kucuet has served 
in the United States Senate for fourteen 
years, having been reelected in 1962 by an 
overwhelming majority of 727,644 votes, car- 
rying all of California's 58 counties. Four 
times he has been chosen Republican Whip 
or Assistant Leader and is now assigned to 
two of the Senate's most important commit- 
tees. He has been particularly active in leg- 
islative efforts relating to natural resources 
and problems of rapid industrial expansion 
and population growth. 

The Senator is a native of Anaheim, Call- 
fornia, and received his undergraduate and 
law degrees from the University of Southern 
California. He has received honorary doc- 
torates from U.S.C., the University of the Pa- 
cific, Tufts College and was bestowed the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Humane Letters 
by the University of Judaism in Los Angeles- 

At the age of 30, the Senator was elected 
Chairman of the California Republican State 
Central Committee, the youngest man ever 
to hold that position. After being released 
from the Navy in 1945, he was appointed to 
the office of State Controller by Governor 
Earl Warren. He stayed in that position 
until he won his seat in the United States 
Senate in 1953. 

In the Ethics of the Fathers it is said that 
“The world stands on three foundations: on 
study, on service, and on benevolence.” Sen- 
ator Kuens life, too, has stood on these 
three foundations. For the good that he 
does and for the great man that he is, Argo 
Lodge extends to him the worthy commen- 
dation of all good men. 


American Highway Development Brings 
Progress—Senator Randolph Guest 
Editorialist for National Limestone In- 
stitute Magazine 
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HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, as 
this session of the 89th Congress ends, 
it is my thought that my colleagues 
might find helpful a general review of 
Some of the accomplishments of our 
Government—not only in this Con- 
gress, but in other Congresses—in re- 
lationship to our American highway sys- 
tem. I had been asked to provide an 
article in this vein for the National 
Limestone Institute magazine Lime- 
Stone, and I now include this guest edi- 
torial for the benefit of Members who 
may wish to have a sketch of our past, 
our progress, and our future plans for 
Nation's highway system. I ask unani- 
Mous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Guest EDITORIAL BY SENATOR JENNINGS 

RANDOLPH, CHAIRMAN, SENATE COMMITTEE 

ON PuBLIC Works 


This is an appropriate time for us to view 
the long-term development of the American 
highway system, and the place of highways 
in the overall transportation system of the 
future. With two-thirds of the 20th cen- 
tury behind us and 50 years of experience 
in Federal aid to the construction of high- 
Ways, we are now at a place which offers us 
& historic prospective on the contribution 
Of highways to American civilization. 

It is worth noting that the idea of com- 
munity responsibility for the construction of 
Touds is as old as American civilization itself. 
The first instance of governmental responsi- 
bility for road construction in North America 
Was an Act of the Legislature of Virginia, 
Passed in 1632 at Jamestown, which stated in 
“Highwayes shall be layd out in such con- 
venient places as are requisite accordinge as 
the Governor and Counsell or the commis- 
Sloners for the monthlie corts shall appoynt, 
or accordinge as the parishioners of every 
Parish shall agree.” 2 

There have perhaps been only two other 
Occasions in history during the period of the 

Empire and in the Incan civiliza- 
ton—when highways received as much of the 
Concentrated talents and energies of society. 
But in both instances, historians inform us, 
the purpose of the ancient highway 
Systems was to facilitate military transport 
and maintain imperial domain, 

In contrast, the purpose of roads and high- 
Ways in America has been to serve all the 
Values of civil life. This conception was ex- 
Pressed in the 19th century by the American 
philosopher Ralph Waldo Emerson when he 

‘rote, 
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“When the Indian trail gets widened, 
graded, and bridged to a good road—there is 
a benefactor, there is a missionary, a pacifica- 
tor, a wealth-bringer, a maker of markets, & 
vent for industry”. 

There is, indeed, little question but that 
automotive transportation and our highway 
system of the 20th century have been a major 
factor, if not the most important single force, 
in bringing the United States to its present 
position of unparalleled economic strength, 

Having reached such a position of eco- 
nomic development, it is therefore not sur- 
prising that we would now seek to apparise 
our highway system In terms of other values 
&s well—such as safety factors, aesthetic con- 
siderations, the effect of highways on the 
amenities of urban life, and their place in the 
total matrix of the American community. 

These are the areas which will draw our 
attention in the future, as has already been 
indicated by recent Congressional actions. 
In the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1962, the 
Congress required a continuous and compre- 
hensive planning process be initiated in all 
metropolitan areas by January 30, 1965, as 
a condition for receiving Federal aid funds 
for urban highways. 

Also in 1962, the Congress authorized Fed- 
eral funds for assistance to persons and busi- 
nesses displaced by highways. 

In 1965, we enacted the Highway Beautifi- 
cation Act. 

This year we enacted the Highway Safety 
Act. 

And also, this year, in the Federal Ald 
Highway Act of 1966, we requested a study 
of the problems of relocating displacees, and 
directed the Bureau of Public Roads to exer- 
cise all efforts to avoid damage to parklands 
and sites of historic value, 

A further indication of the broadening 
conception of the function of the modern 
highway is evidenced in the recent develop- 
ment in the Bureau of Public Roads of the 
idea of acquiring entire city blocks for urban 
rights-of-way. Thus, instead of slicing 
through a neighborhood, disrupting com- 
munity life, taking pieces of land and pay- 
ing severance damages, it is suggested that 
urban freeways become an integral part of 
urban redevelopment, rebuilding our cities 
block by block along the path of our urban 
freeways. 

In demonstration of its continuing com- 
mitment to the highway program, the Con- 
gress this year increased authorizations for 
the interstate system to 83.4 billion for fiscal 
year 1968 and $3.8 billion for fiscal year 1969. 
These levels of authorization will not be sum- 
cient to complete the interstate system by 
the original target date of 1972, but it is ex- 
pected that the Congress next year will re- 
solye the financing problem of the Highway 
Trust Fund, so that 1973 will be a realistic 
target date. 


Inauguration Address of Dr. William T. 
Higdon, President of Graceland College 
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HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of my 


fellow Members to an excellent address 
delivered on October 15, 1966, by Dr. 
William T. Higdon, president of Grace- 
land College at Lamoni, Iowa. 

The new president of Graceland Col- 
lege is an energetic young man who 
epitomizes a new spirit in southern Iowa, 
Under his leadership I am confident that 
Graceland College will not only continue 
to expand its physical plant and enroll- 
ment, but the search for truth will also 
deepen and accelerate. 

Mr. Speaker, Graceland College is a 
credit to southern Iowa, the State, and 
the Nation, and we are all justifiably 
proud and fortunate to have a young, 
dedicated scholar like Bill Higdon at the 
helm. 

What President Higdon had to say in 
his inaugural address recently should be 
of value to all who recognize the role 
being played in our educational system 
by the church-related college. So that 
others might have an opportunity to read 
President Higdon's thoughts on this im- 
portant matter, I am today inserting it in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The address 
follows: 

Tue CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGE: BETWEEN 
Two WorLDS 
(By Wiliam T. Higdon) 

On assuming the presidency of an insti- 
tution which is cherished by many people, I 
should declare the basic motivations for ac- 
cepting such responsibiliteis. Some of these 
are personal. They are my long line of fore- 
bears going back to the early days of the 
church, my rearing in the home of a Grace- 
land faculty family which later accepted full 
time ministry for the church, my own joyous 
student days on the Hill, my marriage to 
another Gracelander with an equal Restora- 
tion heritage and commitments to the spirit 
of the church and the life of the mind, my 
career as scientist and my involvement as a 
district president for the church. These 
made the acceptance of a position on the 
faculty a natural moye, From the commit- 
ment as a faculty member to the acceptance 
of the Presidency seems but a short step. 
Personal reasons aside, I hold a strong con- 
viction about the role of the church-related 
college in the life of the church and society. 

This conviction derives from conceptions 
of the central purposes of Graceland College 
as the college related by origin, function, and 
support to the Reorganized Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints. An under- 
standing of these purposes may shed some 
light on the relevance of Graceland to its 
sponsoring church. This examination may 
even contribute something to a general 
understanding of the relationship of church- 
related colleges to their sponsoring churches 
and to society as a whole, Such scrutiny 
may disclose two vital institutions growing 
in the common soil of faith and sacred pur- 
pose requiring only further cultivation. On 
the other hand, we may find that previ 
vital linkages have become constrictive dead 
forms which inhibit, stifie, and subvert the 
growth of both. If this latter were true, 
forthright leadership would demand severe 
prunning of such dead forms. However, the 
real case is much more complex than either 
of these simple conclusions, 

Graceland and all other church-related 
colleges stand at the interface between two 
worlds. There is on the one hand the sacred 
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world of the church, where the institution 
had its origin and derives much of Its sup- 
port. On the other hand, there is the sec- 
ular world of society at large—and the col- 
lege and university sector of this society in 
particular—which claims the church college 
by virtue of kinship in form, function, and 
purpose. In a very real sense we are saying 
that by standing at the interface the church- 
related college is serving two masters—the 
eacred and the secular. In order to achieve 
its twofold purpose with a sense of unity 
and identity, the church college—Grace- 
land for us gathered here—must strive for 
a single goal which serves each world. To do 
other than this is to condemn the church 
college to endless conflict and tension which 
will ultimately destroy its personality, then 
its usefulness, then its existence. 

I would find it very satisfying on this day 
of formal assumption of a leadership role to 
proclaim a new and electrifying principle 
which unifies the church-related college in 
meeting the demands of two worlds. Unfor- 
tunately, such Intellectual elixirs are denied 
us by the very nature of man and civilization. 
Instead, I must point out the common 
ground on which both the sacred and secular 
worlds rest in their highest expressions. The 
basic dedication to the pursuit‘of truth held 
by the sacred and secular alike must furnish 
the rootage for the church college. The be- 
lief in the fundamental position of truth in 
the human and divine order of things, the 
obligation to seek truth wherever and how- 
ever it may be found, and the responsibiilty 
to proclaim its varying perception of the 
truth must be the unifying principle for the 
church college. The truth referred to here 
includes, but is more than, empirically testa- 
ble fact. It includes those understandings 
that come from meanings given to the data 
and arising from the data which result in 
the integrative truth being greater than the 
sum of the facts. 

In its pursuit of truth the church college— 
Graceland—must have all paths open to it. 
It affirms that all avenues of discovery avail- 
able to secular society—conceptual, empiri- 
cal, aesthetic—are open to the church college. 
It adds a fourth now little used by others— 
revelatlon—as a means of discovering truth. 
By revelation I mean the sum of all those 
avenues of disclosure of God to man which 
include scripture, the witness of the church 
working in history, and the lives and testi- 
monies of godly men. 

While adopting means of discovery of 
truth, the church college must also give con- 
cern to its processes of refining truth. The 
secular university has used the fires of free 
criticism and controversy as the means of re- 
fining the ore of discovery into the metal of 
truth. This process had its origin in the 
student-run universities of medieval France 
and Italy. With the inevitable accompany- 
ing pain and loss, criticism and controversy 
have heated the crucibles in which the metal 
of truth is purified. In the church college 
such a process must be employed not only 
for conceptually, empirically, and aestheti- 
cally discovered truth but also for revealed 
truth. The truth discovered by revelation 
must also be subjected to the refining process 
of criticism and controversy. This must be 
so because of the human element in every 
revelatory experience, Man's capacity for 
self deception is very great. Consequently, 
each deeply emotional experience must be 
carefully examined for the authenticity of 
what may be a disclosure of God to man be- 
fore such an experience can be accepted as 
reyelation. 

A principle as broad as “the search for 
truth” must have further explication in the 
context of the two worlds of the church col- 
lege in order to bring reality to generality. 
With regard to its role in the sacred world 
there are three functions devolving from the 
principle, The first of these is the task the 
college shares with the church in the dis- 
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covery and refinement of the truth. The 
church and the college are separate in iden- 
tity and methods; they are linked by com- 
mon purpose and concerns which provide the 
complementary strengths of a team in their 
common endeavor. The college’s share is 
predominantly, though not exclusively, the 
role of the crucible in the refinement of 
truth. The college fulfills its responsibili- 
ties to the church in part by suggesting how 
the sacred world of the church may be modi- 
fied so that it can have an impact on the 
civilization each new generation creates for 
itself. 

The second function of the church college 
is in the education of the youth of the 
church, A case may be made that the best 
higher education for a young Christian is in 
the secular university since this context best 
approximates the Christian’s mature life in 
the secular world. For some young Chris- 
tians this is probably the best educational 
scene. To suggest education in the secular 
university as best for all emerging adults 
ignores the particular responsibility the 
church college bears in education for the 
sacred nature of truth, values, ideas, and 
life. The concern with sacredness while 
found in the secular institution is there by 
tradition and not by design. 

The educational task of the church college 
is not to teach the sacred and the secular 
but to make the secular sacred by imparting 
meaning to the facts and ideas of the world 
around us. Viewed in this way the Restora- 
tion perceives the Christian gospel not as a 
doctrine but a destiny that any student may 
adopt or reject as an exercise of his own 
choice. 

One difficulty with the church college ful- 
filling this high responsibility for education 
is its traditional lack of resource. The broad 
promise of our stated objectives and their 
narrow fulfillment because of limitations of 
resources have Immunized our colleagues in 
higher education against taking the church 
college seriously. This condition, however, 
does not suggest settling for mundane ob- 
jectives but cultivating more adequate re- 
sources to fulfill our particular calling. 

A third function that the church college 
can perform is in direct service to the 
church in its social aspects. Inasmuch as 
the church perceives itself to be an actor in 
the secular, historical world, the college can 
provide a resource in planning and imple- 
menting these actions. 

The church-related college has a vital 
function with its kindred institutions in the 
secular world. In at least two of these func- 
tions the church college has special, al- 
though not exclusive, claim. One of these 
special functions is that of conscience. 
This function can be applied to public pol- 
icy, There is always the tendency on the 
part of those in charge of public policy to 
do the expedient thing rather than that 
which is moral. It may be expedient to fight 
a war or to withdraw from one. It may be 
expedient to coerce goodness. It may be 
expedient to manage resources and money. 
It is the function of the church-related col- 
lege to develop a commentary on such ex- 
pediencies. which reflects mature under- 
standing of the problems and principles and 
the exercise of a finely honed conscience. 
The church-related college would fulfill a 
special function if it reminds gargantuan 
sister institutions of public higher educa- 
tion that the purposes of all such institu- 
tions have to do with human development 
and fulfillment and that vast bureaucracies 
which treat student, faculty and administra- 
tors alike as cogs in a machine subvert their 
very purposes, 

A second vital function for the church- 
related college is to question the develop- 
ing traditions of western, secular society. 
There are some evidences that the western 
preoccupation with mechanisms, cause and 
effect, facts, coherence, and consistency has 
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run ite course. In the beautiful, crystalline, 
dead modern world of mechanical fact, there 
are those who stand with arms akimbo and 
say, Let's kick it to pieces.” The general 
spirit of rebellion in the futuristic age of 
space and the computer characterized by the 
phrase, “burn, baby, burn”, suggests some- 
thing fundamentally amiss in a world in- 
undated by fact and idea. The church col- 
lege can remind such a world that the miss- 
ing element which gives life to facts and 
ideas is meaning. The beatnik is a problem 
element in society not because of beard and 
dirt but because he symbolizes the deep un- 
certainties many feel that life may be devoid 
of meaning. A dominant role for the church 
college is to lead in the quest for meaning in 
secular life. y 

In an era of extreme specialization in the 
great secular university, we suspect that 
higher education is becoming like a ware- 
house of facts and ideas. Each is carefully 
inspected, numbered, and stored. There is 
a growing uneasiness, however, that the blue- 
prints for assembling useful machines from 
these spare parts have been mislaid. 

So far we have pointed out that the uni- 
fying principle allowing the church-related 
college to stand at the interface between the 
sacred and secular worlds is the search for 
truth that serves both worlds. It is very 
pertinent to ask what Is required of us it 
we are to fulfill these functions. 

The first requirement is for us to have the 
courage to be ourselves. Church-related in- 
stitutions have been criticized for over-em- 
phasizing religion, for neglecting religion, for 
being too paternalistic with students, and 
for destroying their faith. Church colleges 
are charged with being weak academically, 
underfinanced to do a good job and casti- 
gated for wanting to share in governmental 
funds. For any combination of these rea- 
sons many observers of higher education pre- 
dict a withering of the church college and 
its eventual disappearance in the same way 
that the private academy is now a rarity in 
the world of the public high school. 

In being ourselves, we as a church college 
must -define excellence for ourselves, Ex- 
cellence defined only in terms of academic 
achievement measured by some objective test 
scores seems narrow in the face of the broad- 
er functions the college sees for itself. While 
the accumulation of fact and idea is ob- 
viously necessary for deriving meaning from 
them, some priorities can be attached to fac- 
tual accumulation by the meanings ascribed 
to data. It is in the discrimination between 
the relevant and irrelevant that one finds 
meaning and economy in education. 

To give substance to the courage for A 
church college to be itself, those who join 
in ascribing to its aims must be prepared to 
commit themselyes to its cause. Students 
whose personal aims find echo in the objec- 
tives of the church college must be prepared 
to cast their educational fortunes with it. 
Excellence for them must be seen in trans- 
formations of their lives lived in the church 
college environment rather than in the siren 
call of prestige. Scholars whose Interests 
coincide with those of the church-related 
college must be prepared to join the faculty 
of these colleges. Not only is their word 
made flesh“ by this commitment, but by 
this act they put themselves in the arena 
of their first loyalties. Although, this act 
costs prestige, hard work, and in many in- 
stances better salaries, it carries with it the 
opportunities for self fulfillment. 

For those who may be neither fulltime 
students nor scholars but who, neverthe- 
less, see this vision of the church college 
there is participation by the freely given 
commitment of their financial resources for 
the work of the college. Whether this is done 
individually or collectively through the 
church institution or church groups those 
who share the objectives of the church- 
related college must do more than cheer 
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from the sidelines. In such commitments 
those who give can gain a sense of worth 
and meaning for themselves as they are allied 
to a significant undertaking. 

Many thoughtful and . observ- 
ers of higher education suggest that the 
church- related college is an anachronism held 
over from the 19th century. Comparing it 
with the large well supported public institu- 
tions and a few wealthy private institutions, 
these observers declare that neither com- 
petent faculty members nor serious students 
can afford to waste their time in the back 
water of the church-related college. These 
Pessimistic predictions can be negated only 
if we in the church-related college husband 
and expend our resources skillfully. The 
future depends on the commitments of sup- 
port by students, scholars, and patrons. 
These in turn depend on how clearly we per- 
ceive our functions in the two worlds of the 
church-related college—the sacred and the 
secular—and how well we can fulfill these 
functions. 

These tasks will not be easy. The college 
shares with the church disadvantages inher- 
ent to both of them in an evolving secular so- 
ciety. Whatever the future holds for the 
church college, for Graceland, the unifying 
principle—the search for truth, its refine- 
ment, and proclamation—will represent on 
enobling personal fulfillment for each of us 
engaged in its tasks. 


Washington’s Advice to His Country 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “George Washington,” one of a 
series entitled “Builders of a Nation,” 
written by Ed Mason, and published in 
the Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch magazine 
of September 18, 1966. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rro- 
ORD, as follows: 

Burners or a Nation (No. 6 or a Serres): 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
(By Ed Mason) 

George Washington was born February 11, 
1732. His 20th and subsequent birthdays 
were celebrated on February 22, because of 
the change from the Julian to the Gregorian 
Calendar. 

Washington actually TEEN the placid, 
Comfortable life of a Virginia planter; how- 
ever, a strong concept of public duty took 
Precedence. In his lifetime, he fought In- 
dians, the French and the British. He in- 
stituted the Purple Heart“ for men 
Wounded in a victorious war for independ- 
ence, The only president to be unani- 
mously elected, he reluctantly agreed to a 
second term before retiring to Mount Ver- 
non’s tranquility. But death cut it short, 
and an era ended. 

Williamsburg threw welcoming arms 
around young Colonel Washington in 1755. 
Astride Bishop, the favorite horse of the late 
General Braddock, he led survivors home 
from Braddock's wilderness campaign. 

Mrs. Martha Custis, among the crowd, saw 
him from a distance. She marvelled that 
the popular Colonel appeared to have the 
Walk and carriage of an Indian, Two years 
later they met, not knowing that in a few 
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months Martha would become a widow. At 
their third meeting, Washington proposed 
marriage; Martha accepted; and he left for 
six more months of war before “re 

They were married at the White House, the 
York River home of the Custis family. Two 
fortunes were united and settled at Mount 
Vernon. 

The quotation, “First in War, First in 
Peace, First in the Hearts of his Country- 
men,” often credited to John Marshall, orig- 
inated with Richard Henry (Light Horse 
Harry) Lee, It was a soldier's description of 
a beloved leader whose strength built a na- 
tion. 

“Prodigious Strength"—spiritually, moral- 
ly, mentally, inspirationally and physically— 
best describes Washington. His deep charac- 
ter left an indelible Imprint on people thirsty 
for inspiration and leadership. He gave them 
a lasting image of his integrity, for they saw 
him at prayer during the dark days at Valley 
Forge, denouncing profanity among the 
troops and leading an idealistic, hungry and 
sometimes nearly-naked militia through 
four-foot snows. Washington outfoxed Brit- 
ish generals with planted, false but believ- 
able, information. He set up and personally 
coordinated the first American intelligence 
network. 

Size 13 shoes supported the six feet, three 
and one-half inch frame of the broad- 
shouldered, granite-faced, awesome leader 
who towered over his contemporaries. What 
was he like? “Tough and cold,” said some, 
when he court-martialed a general for not 
carrying out orders. “Terrifying when he 
chewed out the Constitutional Convention 
for inattention to security precautions. 
“Humble” in victory. Warm, tender, loving,” 
Martha would say, pointing to affectionate 
relationships with his two adopted grand- 
children. They were showered with love; re- 
ceived advice on dating and other topics, 
even from war camps, in masterful letters 
signed, “Your Papa.“ 

Washington's Farewell Address” was not 
an address. It was a letter to Congress, 
marked for “Friends and Fellow Citizens.” 
Its purpose was to avoid any third term con- 
sideration, and offer advice on the future of 
our nation. Some of his statements taken 
from context of the “Address” give the fol- 
lowing suggestions: Take pride in the title 
„American“ . avoid debt. resist specious 
constitutional changes which may “under- 
mine what cannot be directly overthrown” 

. comply with law ... be cautious against 
“ambitious, corrupted, or deluded citizens” 
who will betray our country under the ap- 
pearance of virtue .. or, cunning, ambitious, 
unprincipled, artful minorities who subvert 
the power of people and put their will above 
the nation .. internal and external enemies 
who covertly strike against our unity as 
one people, and alienate portions of our 
citizens. 

The Washington era closed December 14, 
1799. Yet, there will always be an audience 
for his messages Duty takes precedence 
over inclination.” ... “Religion and morality 
lead to political prosperity.” 


The Coin Speculators’ Bubble Has Burst 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 
Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, a prime 
contributor to the country’s recent coin 


shortage was the speculator. Many 
took bags and barrels of coins out of cir- 
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culation and hoarded them in the expec- 
tations of great profit. These specula- 
tors were not coin hobbyists, interested 
in the rare, the unusual or in acquiring 
sets of coins, but were quick-buck artists 
who hoped to profit from the plight of: 
businessmen unable to obtain adequate 
quantities of coins to conduct their com- 
mercial affairs. 

In the work that the Legal and Mone- 
tary Affairs Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Government. Operations, of 
which I am chairman, did to assure the 
country of adequate supplies of coins we 
warned that the bubble of speculation 
in coins would burst, with great loss to 


many. 

-In the coin shortage report, part 2— 
House Report 195, 89th Congress, Ist 
session—which was issued on March 22, 
1965, we stated that the true coin col- 
lector did not materially contribute to 
the coin shortage, but those who bought 
up new coins by the bag and barrel were 
a problem. As we said: 

The speculators’ goals are not the educa- 
tion and pleasure derived from the pursuit 
of a hobby but solely expectations of finan- 
clal gain. This gives rise to speculation, 
creates hoarding, increases prices inordi- 
nately, and intensifies the shortage. Col- 
laterally, it also adversely affects the true 
collectors, who are finding it difficult to add 
to their collections except at highly inflated 
prices. 

While there is no way of accurately count- 
ing the coin holdings of hoarders, a clear 
realization that the holdings are large may 
be gained from a perusal of the advertise- 
ments in coin publications, Often these 
contain offers of coins, at fancy prices, by 
the roll, the bag, and even the ton. Tre: 
officials in reviewing one such publication 
found advertisements by 53 dealers ana 69 
individuals which offered 1964 coins for sale 
or trade by the roll or the bag. Such traf- 
ficking in, or holding of, coins is not illegal; 
however, there is at present no reliable means 
of estimating the quantities of coins so held 
out of circulation. 

Some further conception of the sizes of 
hoards is reflected in an article in the Wall 
Street Journal for January 14, 1965, which 
reports that a bank has loaned speculators 
$1.1 million, secured by 34 tons of silver 
coins, and expressed a sere to make 
more such loans, 

A belief popular with many R hoarders 
is that they cannot lose on their investment 
in coins; that even if they do not make a 
profit, they cannot lose. The fact is, as tes- 
tified to by the Treasury witness, they are 
losing the interest or profit which could be 
made by putting their money somewhere 
else, Thus they could earn 4 or 4%½ percent 
by putting their money in banks or savings 
and loan accounts, their losses would be 
protected at least to the extent of $10,000 
cz each deposit, and they would be relieved 
of the burdens of safeguarding and storing 
bulky quantities of heavy coin, 

Since about 1962 what had formerly been 
the quiet hobby of coin collecting developed 
for many persons into a wild speculation, 
with bid-asked markets and sales conducted 
through teletype services throughout the 
United States. A emall dealer in a remote 
part of the United States can offer coins just 
as can his counterpart in metropolitan areas, 
quite a contract to the time when trades took 
place at meetings of local coin clubs. The 
speculation grew to such extent that rolls 
and bags of coins minted in 1964 were hoard- 
ed, and advertised for sale at premiums the 
Treasury witness characterized as “fantas- 
tle.” Speculators are interested in promoting 
the idea that there is a coin shortage, that 
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current coins have high value and are going 
to get more valuable and, therefore, are good 
investments for individuals. 

Speculation is often completely unrelated 
to realities. For example, dealers have of- 
fered, at from $2 to $3 each the 45 million 
silver dollars which the Congress has au- 
thorized, but which have not been minted. 

As more and more people enter the market, 
prices rise. The bubble of speculation, how- 
ever, can burst and purchasers of coin can 
suffer large losses. 


As we said: 

The speculation in coins, at its height 
Was, reminiscent of the 17th century tulipo- 
mania when Dutchmen wildly speculated in 
the acquisition of tulips. As they bid against 
each other prices soared and speculators all 
over Europe became involved. About 1636 
the rage peaked, and single bulbs sold for 
(today's equivalent) $5,000. Soon brokers 
began selling futures in tulips, and investors 
eagerly bought. It couldn't last, of course, 
and when the market finally broke, disaster 
was widespread, 


As is indicated in an article by James 
F. Kelly published in the Coin World for 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966, it is no 
secret that the coin speculators’ bubble 
has burst. Mr. Kelly aptly summarizes 
the reasons, and I believe it will be of 
interest to every Member of the House: 

TrENDS or Topay'’s U.S. Corn Valves: 

Svuccests Reasons For DoLprums 


(By James F. Kelly) 


I do not believe we are revealing any 
secrets or violating any confidences in ad- 
mitting that today’s coin market is in the 
doldrums. There has been a complete re- 
versal of form in the past 18 months, going 
from a seller's market to a buyer's market. 
While the speculative and investment phase 
of the hobby has suffered most seyerely, the 
“blue chip” collectors’ items have, to some 
extent, and with certain exceptions, followed 
the trend of the market, 

The sixty-four-dollar question now is, what 
has caused this condition and what can be 
done about it? Many reasons have been 
propounded by the so-called experts and 
interested parties. But in my opinion, and 
for what it may be worth, here are several 
which seem to be the most logical and 
realistic. 

One, Coin prices became too inflated due 
to excessive and unrealistic promotion, all of 
which was successful due to the human de- 
sire for large and quick profit the easy way. 
And neither the dealer nor the investor is 
without blame in this respect. 

Two, The coin shortage which brought 
the threat of Federal laws against collecting, 
and the unfavorable national publicity which 
accompanied this action. 

Three, Lack of confidence brought about 
by the increase of counterfeits and altered 
dates and Mint marks on many of the scarce 
coins, 

Four, Apprehension, due to the many rob- 
beries, for personal safety, as well as the 
security of one’s collection, due to the many 
robberies. Many insurance companies even 
discontinued the practice of insuring coins, 
and all of them tightened their requirements 
for such insurance, 

These are just a few of the reasons which 
we agree would account for the current de- 
Pressed coin market, Some feel this is a 
good thing; that it will eliminate many of 
the undesirables from the business and put 
the hobby back in the hands of the collector. 

We have been in the business a long, long 
time and have experienced similar conditions 
and similar reactions. In 1938 the Commem- 
orative market, which had been speculative, 
went to pot. In 1946 the common gold 
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market dropped 25 per cent In less than 30 
days. It is true that the coin hobby, like 
the stock market, has seen its ups and downs, 
And it is also true that it has always come 
back bigger and stronger than ever. 

It would be nice to believe that both col- 
lector and dealer have learned a valuable 
experience from these recent past experi- 
ences, but human nature being what it 1s, 
we have strong doubts. 


National Association of the Partners of 
the Alliance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
National Association of the Partners of 
the Alliance was recently established at 
a special meeting at Miami Beach, This 
is a voluntary group created to serve 
State Partner committees. Mr. Clifford 
Whitehill, international counsel of Gen- 
eral Mills, in Minneapolis, was named to 
the executive committee of the new as- 
sociation. After the Miami Beach meet- 
ing, the delegates from 30 States traveled 
to Brazil to participate in the Inter- 
American Conference of the Partners of 
the Alliance held in Rio de Janeiro on 
September 19 to 22. 

Several Minnesota citizens partici- 
pated in the Inter-American Conference, 
including Mr. and Mrs, Clifford White- 
hall, of Eden Prairie; Mr. Felton Col- 
well, chairman of the board of the Col- 
well Press in Minneapolis; Mr. Santiago 
Isola, of Minneapolis, special representa- 
tive of the Jaycees of Minnesota; and Dr. 
and Mrs. William Thorp, of St. Paul. 
Dr. Thorp is dean of the school of vet- 
erinary medicine at the University of 
Minnesota. 

At the conclusion of the 4-day work 
sessions in Rio de Janeiro, the U.S. dele- 
gates proceeded to their Partner areas 
in Latin America. The representatives 
from Minnesota spent several days in 
Uruguay, their Partner area, and I have 
been informed of the results of these 
meetings by the Agency for International 
Development. 


The Minnesota representatives visited 
hospitals, schools, and businesses to get 
a firsthand evaluation of Partner proj- 
ects now underway and those planned. 
Arrangements are being made for the 
display of handicraft items from Uru- 
guay, as well as an art collection to be 
shown in Minnesota. Fifty Uruguayan 
firms are preparing an industrial ex- 
hibit, and several volunteers are com- 
mencing training to assist in Spanish 
instruction in Minnesota schools, Min- 
nesota groups are developing partner- 
ship activities which include sending ex- 
perts in milk and cheese production to 
Uruguay to work with cooperatives. 
Medical supplies for a cancer research 
center in Uruguay, firefighting appara- 
tus, and equipment for manual arts and 
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home economics for schools in rural com- 
munities are among other projects plan- 
ned by the Minnesota groups. 

I was pleased to participate in the first 
steps of the Minnesota-Uruguay partner- 
ship and discussed the program with 
members of the Minnesota program de- 
velopment team which was in Montevideo 
last March. Mr. Denis Daly, a member 
of that group, representing the Minne- 
sota Jaycees, recently wrote an article 
describing the Minnesota Partners of the 
Alliance program. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, following my 
remarks. 

I believe these efforts by citizens and 
voluntary groups are a constructive force 
and are helping to bring greater under- 
standing and cooperation between our 
citizens and those of our Latin Amer- 
ican neighbors. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the sacra ar Jaycee, July 
10 


PARTNERS OF THE ALLIANCE 


The “Partners of the Alliance’—What is 
it? What do the Minneapolis Jaycees have 
to do with it? These questions have been 
asked often recently because the program 
is beginning to receiye more and more atten- 
tion in Latin America and the United States 
as well as in Minneapolis. This article will 
give you a brief background on the alliance 
and also inform you as to the Minneapolis 
Jaycee involvement, and how you can help. 

The initial seed for the project was first 
planted back in 1961. In March of that year 
President John F. Kennedy called on the 
people of All the Americas to Join forces in 
“a vast cooperative effort, unparalleled in 
magnitude and nobility of purpose, to satisfy 
the basic needs of the American People for 
homes, work and land, health and schools.” 

By August, 1961, Latin America’s hopes 
and aspirations, stimulated anew by the 
President’s words, were expressed in the 
Charter of Punta del Este, linking 20 signa- 
tories in an Alliance for Progress. Under 
the charter, each country pledged herself to 
attain a better economic and social life for 
all the peoples of Latin America, within the 
framework of personal dignity and political 
liberty. 

The proposals of the Alliance for Progress 
required a combined effort for the social and 
economic development of Latin America, and 
involved a new magnitude of self-help efforts 
by Latin Americans, as well as expanded as- 
sistance from abroad. The self-help concept 
is a strong part of the program and cannot 
be emphasized enough. 

The Partners of the Alliance (Companeros 
de la Alianza), an office within the U.S. 
Agency for International Development, has 
been organized to coordinate and respond to 
the direct-assistance activity between those 
in the United States who wish to help and 
oe in Latin America who are in need of 

elp. 

The “Partners” program is a channel 
through which community organizations— 
business, professional, educational, labor 
unions, service groups, state or city institu- 
tions, and even private individuals in the 
United States—can work directly with the 
people of an Andean village, a jungle colony, 
a slum improvement cooperative or any one 
of numerous groups of people in Latin Amer- 
ica who are earnestly striving to improve 
their way of life. 

The "Companeros" concept ls already mak- 
ing its impression in Latin America as the 
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direct result of the activities of ccveral Part- 
ners of the Alliance Committee now in op- 
eration. 

Many new Partners of the Alliance Com- 
mit tees are now being organized in cities and 
communities throughout the United States, 
and interest continues to grow wherever and 
whenever people learn that there is a pro- 
gram which can be organized and controlled 
at the local level. The wholehearted recep- 
tion and businesslike response which these 
Committees have shown provide strong evl- 
dence that our society steadfastly maintains 
the spirit of the “good neighbor" and a gen- 
uine concern for the well-being of the people 
of other lands. 

Partners of the Alliance committees are 
now being organized and planned in a grow- 
ing number of states—Alabama has become 
& partner with Guatemala and Arizona with 
El Salvador. Utah is implementing its part- 
nership program with Bolivia, and Texas 
has organized a statewide alliance with Peru. 

The Minneapolis Jaycees, realizing the 
Partners of the Alliance as a potential out- 
Standing project for service to humanity, 
began looking into possibilities over a year 
ago. 


The Minnesota-Uruguay partnership ini- 
tiated and guided by the Jaycees now has 
Tunctioning committees in both Minnesota 
and Uruguay, The Minnesota group incor- 
Ported in 1965 has recently sent a program 
development team including representatives 
Of Agriculture, Business, Cooperative Educa- 
tion and service groups to Uruguay, and the 
Uruguay partners committee will send a 
Similar team to Minnesota in late 1966. 

The International Affairs Committee 
asked Wade Fleetwood, a representative of 
the Partners Agency in Washington, D.C., to 
Speak on the Alliance at the 1966 State Jay- 
cee Conventon in Moorhead. Mr. Fleetwood 
Bave such an inspiring and enlightening talk 
that the Convention immediately adopted 
the Alliance as a statewide project. 

The Uruguayan Jaycees are interested in 
establishing sister-chapter relationships for 
the exchange of Jaycee operating procedures 
and community projects, the implementa- 
tion of self-help projects, and the develop- 
Ment of sister-city relationships. As there 
are 140 Jaycee chapters in Minnesota and 
Only nine in Uruguay, the selection of sis- 
ter chapters presents a real problem. For 
this reason it has been decided that for the 
first year of the program, Jaycees of Minne- 
stoa and Uruguay will develop self-help 
Projects and exchange information without 
establishing sister-chapter relationships. 
Alter the first year the Minnesota chapters 
Most active in the program will be assigned 
Sisters chapters and other Minnesota chap- 
ters will then be requested to work through 
these key chapters. The Jaycees then hope 
to expand their program by developing these 
Chapter relationships into sister-city rela- 
tionships with their own partnership pro- 


The Minneapolis Jaycees have decided on 
an initial project called “Little Libraries.” 

© purpose of this project is to provide 
Tunds for the purchase of a little library set 
to be transported thorughout a small com- 
Munity in the interior of Uruguay consisting 
Sf 200 books which are fitted in a portable 
bookcase, 

This particular project will require only 
two key people—one Minnespolis Jaycee and 
One Uruguayan Jaycee. The Minneapolis 
Jaycee will obtain the funds for the purchase 
Of the books, forward the funds to Uruguay, 
and with the cooperation of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee will handle the publicity in 
the United States. The Uruguayan Jaycee 
Will obtain the funds for the purchase of the 

kcase and a plaque honoring the donors 
Which will be placed on the bookcase, select 
Std order the books with the assistance of 
the Director of the National Institute of Li- 
braries in Uruguay, select and place the 
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library set in a community, and handle all 
the publicity in Uruguay. 

This project marks the first time Minne- 
apolis and Uruguayan Jaycees will unite 
forces to carry out a joint project. Many 
more projects are planned for the future. 

Initially the International Relations Com- 
mittee will coordinate most of the activities 
in the Alliance as far as the Minneapolis 
Jaycees are concerned, but other committees 
such as the Con.-Ag. and Community Health 
have discussed ways in which they can par- 
ticipate. Anyone interested in helping or 
learning more about this project is asked to 
call Denis Daly at 335-5163, 


Commemoration of the 10th Anniversary 
of the Hungarian Uprising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KREBS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, when Ni- 
kita Khrushchev was running affairs in 
Russia he put himself on record as stat- 
ing that Russia was against all wars 
of “national liberation.” What Mr. 
Khrushchev meant by “national libera- 
tion” was exactly what our men are now 
fighting in South Vietnam; an attempt 
by Communists, from within and with- 
out, to take over a non-Communist gov- 
ernment by force. Any guerilla struggle 
which could be turned to Communist ad- 
vantage fell within the scope of Mr. 
Khrushchey’s terminology. 

But when true national liberation was 
attempted against the Soviet Union, 
then it was another matter. The most 
glaring, and the most heartbreaking 
example of this came during the Hun- 
garian revolt of 1956. If ever there was 
a true struggle for national liberation, 
that was it. The entire Hungarian peo- 
ple rose as one to throw off the yoke of 
Communist tyranny. The Premier, Imre 
Nagy, promised to form an all-party 
government, and announced that free 
elections would be held. He called for 
the Soviet forces to withdraw from Hun- 
gary, and asked for a permanent guar- 
antee of Hungary’s neutrality by the 
United Nations. 

The Soviet government entered into 
ostensible negotiations with the Nagy 
government, and just as in the case of 
our own Pearl Harbor, struck while ne- 
gotiations were still in progress. Power- 
ful Soviet forces of infantry, tanks and 
artillery invaded the country, and at 
dawn on November 4, 1956, launched a 
ferocious assault against Budapest with- 
out any previous warning. Other pro- 
vincial centers were likewise attacked. 
The government of Nagy was over- 
thrown, and a Soviet puppet regime was 
instituted, The world watched with 
helpless anger as the resistance of the 
Hungarian patriots was slowly crushed 
by the Soviet mammoth. . 

While the revolt was in progress, 
thousands of refugees made their way to 
the Austrian border and freedom. They 
arrived cold, wet, and hungry, and Aus- 
trian facilities were swamped by their 
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influx. It is estimated that over 100,000 
Hungarians fied to freedom during the 
revolt. The Austrian State Secretary 
appealed for rapid help in this emer- 
gency, and nation after nation responded 
with money, food, and medical supplies. 
But the big problem was the resettle- 
ment of the refugees. 

In this situation the United States 
agreed to take 21,500 refugees, and Con- 
gress gave them permanent status to re- 
main in the country. An airlift was 
organized to bring the refugees out, not 
only by this country, but by Canada and 
Britain as well. Eventually the bulk of 
the refugees found new homes abroad. 

For those that came to the United 
States, the first point of contact for most 
of them was Camp Kilmer, in my own 
State of New Jersey. This installation, 
through which so many GI's had passed 
in World War II, became the chief re- 
ception and processing center for thou- 
sands of the refugees. 

From Camp Kilmer the refugees 
spread out to other areas of the Nation, 
merging, as did millions before them, 
with the mainstream of American life. 
They have made many constructive con- 
tributions to our society and to my own 
State of New Jersey. 

Let those of us here in this House, and 
let all the American people remember 
Hungary, in October and November of 
1956. Never were a people more heroic. 
Never was patriotism more nobly dis- 
played. Never was the struggle for na- 
tional liberation given more genuine 
meaning. Whatever the outcome, we 
can all take heart from the lesson taught 
us by the Hungarian uprising—that the 
spirit of freedom never really dies. 


Senator Jennings Randolph, of West Vir- 
ginia, Keynote Speaker at Kickoff 
Luncheon for National Employ the Phy- 
sically Handicapped Week—Presents 
Award to Civil Service Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, of West 
Virginia was the keynote speaker at the 
District of Columbia kickoff luncheon 
for National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week, on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 29, 1966. 

Today, after more than two decades 
of ever-increasing public acceptance of 
the “specially able” employee, NEPH- 
Week has become one of the shining 
symbols of the remarkable accomplish- 
ments of the handicapped—the real he- 
roes and heroines of the story. Their in- 
dividual successes are as varied as man- 
kind itself, their hopes for the future 
as boundless as the wide universe which 
challenges us all. : 

On behalf of the Nation’s Capital 
chapter of the National Association of 
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the Physically Handicapped, Senator 
RANDOLPH presented an award to the 
Honorable L. J. Andolsek, Commissioner, 
U.S. Civil Service Commission. The 
award was in recognition of the Federal 
Government's outstanding contribution 
and leadership in the employment of phy- 
sically handicapped persons. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record the introduction of Senator 
Raxborr by William P. McCahill, exec- 
utive secretary of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped; the address by Senator Ran- 
bol; and the remarks of Hon. L. J. 
Andolsek, Vice Chairman, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTRODUCTION OF THE HONORABLE JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH, U.S, SENATOR 

(By Mr. William P. McCahill, executive 

secretary, the President’s Committee on 

Employment of the Handicapped at the 

National Kick-Off Luncheon of the D.O. 

Commissioners’ Committee on Employment 

of the Handicapped, Washington, D.C.) 

Our speaker today was born in the same 
town as my wife—Salem, W. Va. Like most 
of us he went to school, got married, had two 
sons and worked hard for a living. But, 
unlike most of us, he ls a man of many parts 
who has been many things to many people 
in many careers and many occupations. He's 
up for reelection this fall, but since we are 
nonpolitical, I won't mention that to any 
West Virginians present. But, he is one of 
the best friends Government workers have on 
the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, and he is chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Civil Service. 

He has honored seven universities by ac- 
cepting honorary degrees from them in his 
busy life. He has rendered distinguished 
lay service to the Seventh Day Baptist 
Church, and today is vice chairman of the 
North American Fellowship of the Baptist 
World Alliance. 

Our speaker is a personal friend of many 

he is of many citizens of this 
panic-button city on the muddy Potomac. 
Unlike many politicians who have been 
known to undertake spectacular flights of 
fancy, our speaker has been both an airline 
executive, and a newspaper and magazine 
editor with a flair for being airborne, and a 
reputation for taking dictionary words and 
making them sing. He has almost put to 
music many of the dreams we dream and 
the thoughts we think, fashioning them into 
legislation helpful to his fellow man. Leon- 
ard Robinson, for one, certainly knows of our 
speaker's dedication in both the House and 
Senate. 

In June, I missed the D.C. Lions Club 
luncheon, recognizing 30 years of the Ran- 
dolph-Shepard Act. The blind, some 2,700, 
who operate their small businesses under 
this act, earned almost $15 million last year, 
So, it is poetic justice that I receive a rain- 
check today with this opportunity to intro- 
duce him and to recognize him. You did 
not come here to hear or see me, but to see 
and hear our speaker who, at this critical 
time in the affairs of our Nation is the new 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Veterans’ 
Affairs of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

It is a pleasure to introduce one of the 
very few men in Congress today who has 
been an active spokesman for and participant 
in the annual observances of National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week for more 
than 20 years, and a daily champion of the 
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handicapped during that entire time, the 
Honorable JENNINGS RANDOLPH of West 


Virginia, 


KEYNOTE COMMENTS BY SENATOR RANDOLPH 

Our Nation is engaged in building a mas- 
sive program to salvage the talents of hand- 
icapped Americans through publicity, 
education, rehabilitation, training. and 
placement, we are slowly—but surely—suc- 
ceeding. More and more, handicapped citi- 
zens are able to achieve lives of productivity 
and self-respect. National Employ the Phys- 
ically Handicapped Week is a major factor 
in this progress. Yet, as we know, the task 
remains gigantic. 

On a national scale, our accomplishments 
in the field of rehabilitation have been truly 
gratifying—especially in the past 10 years. 
Last. year alone, we rehabilitated a total of 
154,000 persons, That is more than twice the 
figure of 10 years ago. We hope to reach 
200,000 in fiscal year 1967. 

Before congratulating ourselyes, however, 
let us remember that Mary Switzer, Commis- 
sioner of the Vocational Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, has written recently about a 
backlog of unhelped disabled in excess of 
2 million. 

tion has, and will continue to ex- 
pand our ability. to help these individuals, 
Federal programs are in effect which provide 
funds for a wide range of responsive actiy- 
ities. State and local officials are partici- 
pating in every State. 

However, a vital part of this overall effort 
remains that of restoring the handicapped 
individual to a productive place in society. 

We must find new jobs that handicapped 
men and women can do. We must find new 
ways to do old jobs so that maximum em- 
ployment opportunities are afforded the 
handicapped. And, equally important, we 
must continue to build in the minds of all 
Americans an awareness—a realization that a 
handicapped person can work, can compete, 
can achieve, can succeed in our modern and 
rapidly changing world. 

The important week which we officially 
“kick off" today is an essential tool In this 
effort. 

Examples of Federal effort in areas of the 
handicapped are: 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
Amendments of 1966 currently pending which 
would create a National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Handicapped Children. The Com- 
mittee would work to improve educational 
attainment of handicapped children, includ- 
ing school administration and operation. 
Reports annually to the Commissioner of 
Education. 

The bill also provides for the establish- 
ment of a new and separate bureau in the 
Office of Education to oversee programs for 
the education of handicapped children. 
Among existing programs which would be ad- 
ministered by the new Bureau would be: 
Training of teachers for handicapped chil- 
dren; captioned films for the deaf; a $100 mil- 
lion grant program (in this bill) to public 
schools for training of handicapped children; 
grant program to residential schools for han- 
dicapped which are State-operated or sup- 
ported, and research for handicapped educa- 
tion. 


PRESENTATION COMMENTS 


Each year, the Nation's Capital chapter of 
the National Association of the Physically 
Handicapped recognizes’ an “Employer of 
the Year." 

Our Federal Government today operates 
an aggressive program for extending job op- 
portunities to handicapped citizens. As our 
Nation’s largest single employer it is ap- 

te that Governmental leadership in 
this field be both broad ranged and effective 
under the central direction of the Civil 
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Service Commission the various agencies are 
encouraged to hire qualified persons who are 
handicapped. This includes those persons 
with physical impairment, a history of men- 
tal illness, mental retardation, and severe 
physical handicap. 

The program has been marked by increased 
emphasis, innovation, and improving results 
for the past 25 years. 

Jobs which can be filled by handicapped 
persons were identified, and administrative 
roadblocks were smoothed. 

Special coordinators were appointed at 
major installations, and employment for 
those with a of mental iliness, and 
mental retardation was emphasized. 

Interagency boards of civil service examin- 
ers are being set up in 65 principal cities. 
This will ald the placement of applicants 
who are handicapped. 

Last year, 13,617 persons with measurable 
physical defects went to work for Uncle Sam. 
Between January 1964, and June 1966, men- 
tally retarded workers placed in Federal Jobs 
totaled 1,676. 

We are proud that our Federal Government 
is leading the way in providing new oppor- 
tunity for the handicapped. We are con- 
fident that it will continue to seek new and 
better methods for accomplishing this im- 
portant task. 

It is entirely appropriate, therefore, that 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission has been 
chosen as the 1966 Employer of the Year.” 

It is an honor, on behalf of the Nation's 
Capital Chapter of the National Association 
of the Physically Handicapped to present 
this award. Here to receive it is the Honor- 
able L. J. Andolsek, Commissioner, 


AWARD ACCEPTANCE REMARKS 


(By L. J. Andolsek, Vice Chairman, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission) 

My very sincere thanks to you, Senator 
RANDOLPH, to President Beach, and to the 
membership of this fine organization, 

As you know, Chairman John Macy is in 
San Francisco today or he would be delighted 
to accept this award on behalf of the Com- 
mission. In his place, I am honored indeed 
to receive this splendid expression of en- 
couragement and appreciation to the Civil 
Service Commission. 

The Commission is frequently conscious 
that we are a very small agency of Govern- 
ment, and when we see indications that we 
sometimes exercise an influence out of pro- 
portion to our small size, it Is indeed most 
gratifying to us. 

Because the Commission is the central 
personnel agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment—the “people” agency, as we are some- 
times called—we are thrust into a leadership 
role when it comes to personnel policies. 
We have worked hard in tlis role to insure 
that physical and mental standards for all 
jobs in the Federal service are truly realistic. 
Medical officers, examining job standards, 
have persistently asked the question: “Why 
couldn’t a handicapped worker do this or 
that job?” And they won't accept any lame 
answers: 

I might add that when the medical of- 
ficers and forward-thinking managers have 
had their way, and have helped the handi- 
capped worker to obtain a job, everybody has 
been pleased with the results, In most 
cases, handicapper workers are excellent em- 
ployees. 

As a result, we like to belleve that the 
Federal Government, the Nation’s largest 
single employer, is playing the role of pace- 
setter among employers when it comes to 
extending job opportunities to the handi- 
capped. 

We have sought to remove every procedural 
difficulty—every bit of so-called red tape! 
that might stand in the way of hiring the 
handicapped, and since 1957 we have utilized 
Coordinators for employment of the handi- 
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capped at Federal installations, The Coordi- 
nator serves as a middieman between the 
Manager who needs a worker, and the skilled 
handicapped applicant who needs à job. 
This system has proved to be remarkably 
Successful, from both viewpoints. 

Of course, much remains to be accom- 
Plished. This gracious act of appreciation 
on the part of your organization will help to 
Tenew and revitalize our efforts. 

This symbol of recognition will have a 
Place of honor, along with another which we 
keep in our hearts. The other symbol is 
intangible but none-the-less real: it is the 
new dignity, the new pride that comes to a 
Person who has been told over and over, 
“You're not good enough,” but who now 
finds that as an employed citizen he can look 
the whole world in the eye. 

This award gives us the same kind of lift 
We get from watching the rebirth of human 
dignity. We of the Commission are deeply 
grateful. 


Hon. Walter Rogers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, it has 
n my pleasure and to my personal 
benefit to have been closely associated 
With Congressman WALTER ROGERS, of 
Texas, in the work of Congress since he 
became a Member of the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives in the 82d Congress. He has 
been an effective and outstanding mem- 
ber of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, of which I now have the 
honor to be chairman, since the 83d Con- 
gress. He was chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Mines and Mining in the 84th 
and 85th Congresses, He has been a 
faithful and capable chairman of the 
Irrigation and Reclamation Subcommit- 
Since January 1959. Congressman 
Rocers also has long and faithful service 
On the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, chairing an important sub- 
committee of that committee during the 
last several Congresses. 

It was with sincere regret that I 
learned of Congressman Rocers’ retire- 
Ment from the House of Representatives. 
His decision to retire came after he had 

n nominated by his party for the up- 
Coming election. In the Interior Com- 
Mittee he has guided some of our most 
important legislation through the com- 
Mittee and through the Congress. When 
he was assigned as floor manager, he was 
Most effective, securing the confidence 
of his colleagues as the legislation pro- 
Eressed. Legislation was always bettered 
by his having worked on it. 

I have found Warrer Rocers to be an 
astute legislator whose knowledge and 
ability will be greatly missed, not only by 
the district he represented but by the 
entire Nation. 

As my respected and esteemed col- 
league goes on to other duties and re- 
Sponsibilities, the kind thoughts of his 
Many friends will follow him—especially 
those of his chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs to 
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whom he gave unstintingly of his valu- 
able talents and time. Mrs. Aspinall and 
I wish for WALTER and his charming wife, 
Jean, the best of fortune’s good gifts in 
the years ahead. 


Industrial Bond Financing Is Being Used 
as an Anti-Labor Device 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 18, 1966 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long advocated that this Congress remove 
the tax exemption from certain munici- 
pal bonds which in reality are not such 
at all. The intent of Congress in giving 
this tax exemption was that it be used 
for public purposes such as schools, 
highways, hospitals, etc. Increasingly 
State and local governments have abused 
the exemption and issued bonds to fi- 
nance industrial sites to lure businesses 
to their area. 

I have introduced a bill, H.R. 1118, to 
remove this exemption and I hope that 
when it is reintroduced in January that 
we will be able to get some action on it. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following editorial from 
the September 16, 1966, edition of the 
Seafarers Log, a publication of the Sea- 
farers International Union, which points 
up the vicious use being made of this 
device by using tax exemption as a gim- 
mick and not as a governmental tool, 

The editorial follows: 

INDUSTRIAL BOND FINANCING RAPPED AS 

ANTILABOR AID 

Assistant Director Frank Fernbach of the 
AFL-—CIO’s Department of Research recently 
urged Congress to put an end to state and 
local industrial bond financing, charging 
that the practice has been used by un- 
scrupulous public officials in certain states 
to lure “runaway shops“ to their areas with 
promises of cheap non-union labor and other 
inducements. 

Organized labor has long been concerned 
about the runaway shop. Now, with this 
idea of industrial piracy growing and spread- 
ing, the trade union movement is more con- 
cerned than ever before and is taking vigor- 
ous steps to combat this spreading menace. 

The plot of industrial bond financing is 
one of the most vicious of all devices used 
to Induce a plant to foresake its community 
and employees and become a runaway. 

The intent of Congress in giving state and 
local governments authority to issue tax-free 
bonds was that it be used exclusively for 
public purposes such as schools, highways, 
hospitals and the like. However, the AFL- 
CIO pointed out to Congress, a growing 
number of communities are using tax-free 
bond revenues in building industrial sites 
to lure business from other areas. 

When these community-financed plants 
and factories are leased to employers, no 
capital outlay is required and rentals can be 
charged off as production costs, giving such 
employers a special tax advantage. Worse 
yet, these prospective companies are often 
permitted to buy the bonds issued to finance 
their own plants, thereby realizing added 
income in the form of tax-free interest pay- 
ments. A 
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In inducing business to relocate in their 
areas, such state and local officials normally 
prey upon the fact that their citizenry suf- 
fers under the burden of unemployment, job 
insecurity and low wages. The fact is adver- 
tised that in such locations the prospective 
runaway employer will not be bothered by 
labor unions, stressing the fact that there 
is a vast supply of cheap non-union labor 
available to be unjustly exploited. 

The problem of these runaway shops has 
been growing at an alarming rate in recent 
years. Hundreds of thousands of American 
workers have been victimized by plant piracy 
spurred by sweatshop weges, sub-standard 
state labor and welfare laws, and the induce- 
ment of governmentally subsidized industrial 
bond financing. 

Even without government action there is 
something that can be done to help alleviate 
the problem. These runaway plants, taking 
unfair advantage of a cheap non-union labor 
supply and unfair tax exemption, cannot 
hope to sell all their products to the low- 
paid workers in the areas where they relo- 
cate. By looking for the Union Label be- 
fore purchasing any product the American 
consumer can make it impossible for these 
runaways to exist. All the Illegal and im- 
moral advantages in the world won't help 
them if nobody buys their products, 


Task Force on Emphysema and Chronic 
Bronchitis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 16, it was my privilege to present 
the keynote address at a meeting of a 
group of this Nation’s outstanding medi- 
cal experts on the health problems as- 
sociated with respiratory disease. The 
conference, sponsored jointly by the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association and the 
U.S. Public Health Service, it is my hope, 
will devise ways and means whereby we 
can take some corrective action in re- 
spect to these diseases such as emphy- 
sema and chronic bronchitis which are 
increasing at such an alarming rate. As 
I stated to them, we in Congress must 
look to this kind of leadership and I, for 
one, look forward to the results of their 
deliberations. 

I wish at this point to insert the text 
of my address: 

Task Force ON EMPHYSEMA AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS 
(Keynote address by Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 

U.S. Representative from Rhode Island) 

Thank you for inviting me to meet with 
you on the eve of a conference which, I am 
confident, will make significant contribu- 
tions to the health of our nation, 

I should like to congratulate the Chronic 
Respiratory Diseases Branch of the Public 
Health Service and the National Tuberculo- 
sis Association for establishing this Task 
Force on Emphysema and Chronic Bronchi- 
tis. Furthermore, your presence here re- 
fiects the careful thought that went into 
the selection of the Task Force members. 
Each of you has been chosen for the unique 
contribution that you can make to the form- 
ulation of a sound attack on a fast-growing 
health problem in this country. 
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I am told that in 1964 emphysema and 

chronic bronchitis took 20,000 American 
lives and were contributing factors in 41,000 
additional deaths. I have made inquiries 
about the number of living people suffering 
from these conditions, and have been told 
that they “run into the millions.” Perhaps 
you have more definite information than I, 
or you will be able to make a reasonable 
estimate from the facts and figures available 
to you. 
Be that as it may, you know and I know 
that these conditions are a problem of in- 
creasing concern. On Capitol Hill, many of 
my coll are among those “millions,” 
and I am confident that the results of your 
deliberations here in Princeton will arouse 
sympathetic interest in Washington. 

I am reminded of another conference a few 
years ago that so successfully focussed atten- 
tion on another health problem—tubercu- 
losis. The Arden House Conference, in Harri- 
man, New York, late in 1959, also co-spon- 
sored by the Public Health Service and the 
National Tuberculosis Association, provided 
the impetus for renewed attack on this infec- 
tious pulmonary disease. The real break in 
the fight against tuberculosis had come a few 
years previously with the successful use of 
effective drugs in treatment. There was a 
dramatic decline in the tuberculosis death 
rate in the early 1950's, a 55 per cent decline, 
in fact, Iam told, between 1950 and 1954, but 
the rate of decline slowed down considerably 
between 1955 and 1959, when the Arden 
House Conference was held. The conference 
spurred & renewal of effort that has con- 
tinued to this day and will, it is hoped, lead 
to the final eradication of tuberculosis. 

The work of this Task Force will, in some 
ways, be more difficult than that of the con- 
ferees at Arden House. There is today no 
known chemotherapy for the prevention or 
cure of emphysema, nor is there a specific 
causative agent in the same role that the 
tubercle bacillus plays in tuberculosis. Pur- 
thermore, while the dimensions of the 
emphysema-chronic bronchitis problem are 
only beginning to be defined, all the evidence 
so far accumulated is that the numbers of 
people affected, as I mentioned earlier, may 
well run into the millions. 

It will be your responsibility to look at 
these conditions from all angles—epidemiol- 
ogy. clinical medicine, medical education, 
health education, social factors—and provide 
us in the health fleld and those in legislative 
halls—with guidelines for programs ranging 
from the prevention to the treatment and 
rehabilitation of the victims of these con- 
ditions; for programs for the training of pro- 
fessional people in both the specific and gen- 
eral aspects of the care of the victims. We 
look to you also for advice on how to get 
these programs into operation. 

Some of you know that I am particularly 
concerned about the possibility of mass 
screening programs for the early detection 
of these chronic diseases, which to me in- 
cludes the preventive aspects of respiratory 
diseases. I trust that you will give careful 
thought to the Possibilities in this direction. 

What is the cause—or should I say causes— 
of emphysema, the condition that begins in- 
nocently enough with a mild cough and pro- 
ceeds to increasing shortness of breath until 
the normal activities of the day become in- 
creasingly burdensome? 

Is cigarette smoking a factor? We are told 
in the report of the Surgeon General's Ad- 
visory Committee on Smoking and Health 
that cigarette smoking is an important cause 
of chronic bronchitis and that a “relation- 
ship“ exists between cigarette smoking and 
emphysema, Has that relationship as yet 
been defined? Despite the accumulating 
evidence that cigarette smoking and emphy- 
sema are intimately linked, our society is 
heedlessly smoking 6 percent more cigarettes 
a year than in 1964, when the report of the 
Surgeon General's committee was released. 

What about air pollution? In all honesty, 
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we do not need experts to tell us that air 
pollution is an insult to our respiratory tract, 
yet until now our national complacency has 
permitted the continued spewing of poisons 
Into the air. Perhaps you can provide us 
with the specific evidence that will give the 
necessary momentum to the campaign 
against air pollution. 

What can be done to enable the respiratory 
cripple to live with his handicap? We have 
been told tht 50 percent of our respiratory 
cripples can be restored to some degree of 
independence, yet there has been a definite 
lag in the establishment of rehabilitation 
facilities in our communities. What sugges- 
tions have you to make on how to overcome 
this difficulty? 

Switching, for the moment, from the indi- 
vidual to the nation, what is the effect of 
these chronic respiratory diseases on our 
communities? 

I am told that additional Social Security 
disability pensions for emphysema alone are 
being awarded at the rate of more than a 
thousand a month, that $80,000,000 will be 
paid out by the Social Security Administra- 
tion this year to support Americans suffer- 
ing from respiratory diseases, most of them 
being victims of chronic bronchitis and em- 
physema, 

Furthermore, it has been estimated that 
chronic bronchitis accounts for the loss of 
more than 81,000,000 productive hours each 
year. And each year other chronic respira- 
tory disorders (including emphysema) reduce 
by some 170,000,000 hours the time Ameri- 
cans can spend at work, at school, and at 
play. 

The picture is not a happy one. It is a 
picture of a society which is slowly choking 
itself to death, a society which hears but 
does not heed the warning voices. 

The prevalence of these chronic conditions 
throughout the United States indicates to me 
that a requirement for any plan for the con- 
trol of emphysema and chronic bronchitis 
must provide special training for those re- 
sponsible for the reatment and rehabilitation 
of patients with these conditions. Perhaps 
it could be approached on a basis similar to 
that developed for those other major health 
problems—heart, cancer, and stroke. 

Recently the Federal government has 
passed legislation, and has implemented it 
by appropriations, making available to the 
states grants for the establishment of re- 
gional medical centers where medical schools 
and research institutes can cooperate with 
private physicians, hospitals, health depart- 
ments and voluntary agencies in order to 
bring to the patient the best type of care 
available in the fields of heart disease, can- 
cer, stroke, and “related diseases.” 


I ask if it is not logical for the services of 
these centers to be extended to cover such 
respiratory diseases as chronic bronchitis 
and emphysema. Obviously, these diseases 
qualify under the law because of the close 
relationship between the respiratory and cir- 
culatory systems of the body. 

These centers might be an ideal place for 
the training of physicians, nurses, therapists, 
rehabilitation specialists, and others in many 
localities on the care of patients with chronic 
respiratory disease in the early stages. This 
would be preventive medicine in the finest 
sense. Furthermore, it would be a means of 
bringing to the patient the fruits of re- 
search in a shorter time than is possible in 
the usual course of events, 

This is but one of several programs Con- 
gress has supported which directly or indi- 
rectly can meet some of the problems of the 
severe chronic respiratory diseases. 

And I am glad to see at this conference 
representatives of several governmental 
units in addition to the Chronic Respiratory 
Diseases Branch—the Alr Pollution Division, 
the National Heart Institute, the National 
Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases, 
the Division of Occupational Health, and the 
Clearing House on Smoking and Health. I 
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know that all of these, as well as the yolun- 
tary agency, the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, have been dealing with one or an- 
other aspect of the chronic respiratory disease 
problem, and it is good to know that they 
are represented in deliberations that will go 
beyond the scope of any one group. 

The picture is not wholly dim. Your very 
presence here for this conference encourages 
us to hope that we shall have specific sug- 
gestions for immediate action and long- 
range planning. 

As you deliberate, the question of research 
will, I am sure, come up time and time again. 
In the health field, the conquests of tomor- 
row are built on the research of today. Look 
at polio. It would:still be exacting its dread- 
ful toll had not research found its cause and 
means of prevention. Look at tuberculosis. 
Patients would still be crowding our hos- 
pitals were It not for the chemotherapeutic 
agents discovered through research. Look 
at smallpox, yellow fever, typhoid fever— 
such diseases would still be killing thou- 
sands were it not for the findings of research 
turned into practical application by the 
concerted efforts of scientists, physicians, 
nurses, educators, and leaders in all areas 
of public health. 

You who are here today are leaders in all 
areas of this field and will, I trust, give us 
sound advice on how to overcome the indif- 
ference of people, whether in neglecting to 
seek medical advice when they have chronic 
cough and shortness of breath, or in failure 
to convince legislators of the necessity of 
improving our total health environment. 

To attain our goals will require an all-out 
national effort. 

It will require inquisitive scientists in- 
vestigating every small detail of incrimi- 
nating evidence, 

It will require an ever-expanding program 
of intensive research until the cause is known 
and its control assured. 

It will require greater emphasis by state 
and local communities in establishing diag- 
nostic and treatment facilities. 

It will require close cooperation between 
Industry and local governments in the con- 
trol of air pollution. 

And it will require the whole-hearted sup- 
port of voluntary health agencies, national 
and local medical societies, paramedical as- 
sociations, and individuals from every walk 
of life who share a recognition of the prob- 
Iems and a deep concern for the future health 
of America. 

While recognizing these needs, we in Con- 
gress look to you for the specific elements 
of a program that will provide the basis for 
legislative action. 


Annual Report to the People of the 12th 
Congressional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my policy to report to the people of 
the 12th Congressional District of New 
York on the progress achieved by each 
Congress—and on the record of my sery- 
ice as their representative in this body- 

I believe that the people are entitled 
to have these facts. 

The work of th 89th Congress is near- 
ing completion. The bulk of major leg- 
islation has already cleared the House of 
Representatives, and is awaiting Senate 
agreement—conferee action—or the 
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President's signature. It is appropriate, 
therfore, that we look at the record and 
see what this Congress has accomplished. 
In my previous reports, I discussed in 
detail the legislation considered during 
the first session and part of the second 
session of this Congress. I will not at- 
tempt to duplicate that information at 
this time, particularly since those earlier 
reports are available on request. : I will, 
instead, concentrate on the legislative 
highlights of the past 2 years. 
HARD-WOREING CONGRESS 


The 89th Congress has been, without 
doubt, one of the hardest working Con- 
gresses in our history. Its legislative 
record of nearly 150 major legislative 
bills enacted overshadows the accom- 
Plishments of most of the previous Con- 
gresses. We have made more progress 
in taking care of the needs of our peo- 
ple—in advancing the cause of human 
rights—and in strengthening freedom 
here and abroad—than any other Con- 
gress on record. The “Fabulous 89th” 
truly met its responsibilities in this era 
of change and world crisis. 

The cost of meeting these responsi- 
bilities is high. The Federal Govern- 
ment’s expenditures for the year 
&mounted to around $106.9 billion, while 
revenues neared the 8104.6 billion mark. 
The national debt limit, which is affected 
by temporary fluctuations, was increased 
from $328 to $330 billion. The interest 
on this debt was $12 billion. In com- 
Parison, during my first year in Con- 
Egress, that interest charge was about $6 
billion. 

FOR OUR DEFENSE 


Our defense budget, necessary to in- 
Sure our national security, amounted to 
$58 billion. The major items in this 
budget include the cost of administra- 
tion, of services, and of military materiel 
Such as aircraft, missiles, and ships. 

In addition to providing for these 
Priority expenditures, the 89th Congress 
Taised the basic pay for officers and en- 
listed men of our Armed Forces; in- 
Creased allowances under the War Or- 
Phans Educational Assistance Act; en- 
acted the cold war bill of rights for vet- 
erans with a minimum of 180 days of 
Active duty since January 31, 1965; ex- 
empted from taxation the amount of 
Servicemen’s retirement annuity set 
aside for the benefit of survivors; pro- 
Vided improved health benefits for re- 
tired members and members of the uni- 
formed services and their dependents; 
and granted a cost-of-living increase to 
beneficiaries of non-service-connected 
Pensions. 

TO SUPPORT OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


The Foreign Assistance Acts of 1965 
and 1966 provided the President of our 
Country with the tools required to ad- 
Vance our foreign policy. While accom- 
Plishing this, these acts also terminated 
assistance to any nation failing to take 
Preventive action against the destruc- 
tion of American property and prohib- 
ited the sale of surplus foods to the 
United Arab Republic. A similar provi- 
Sion in the Food-for-Peace Act bars the 
Sale of our farm commodities to any 
Country which aids, or ships to, North 
Vietnam. The same prohibition, with 
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certain minor exceptions, applies to 
Cuba also. 

Additional progress in fields of inter- 
national affairs was achieved through 
the enactment of amendments to the 
Peace Corps and the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Acts; provision of emer- 
gency food assistance to India; exten- 
sion. of the International Monetary 
Fund's loan program to private enter- 
prises in underdeveloped countries; ex- 
tension of the President’s authority to 
control the export of strategic or scarce 
materials; and authorization for the 
President to carry out United States 
obligations under the International 
Coffee Agreement. 

Another major measure—the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act amend- 
ments—abolished the national origins 
quota system; provided for the admis- 
sion of immediate relatives of American 
citizens; and fixed an annual limit of 
170,000 immigrants from all former 
quota countries and 120,000 from the 
Western Hemisphere, with preference 
awarded to persons possessing skills and 
professional abilities needed in our 
country. 

AN ERA OF TRIAL AND CHANGE 


The era in which we live has been 
marked by revolutions at home and 
abroad. The aspirations for freedom 
and self-determination have been en- 
couraged by all of us who live in this 
land of freedom. Our own Nation was 
founded in the belief that all men have 
the right to be free. This includes the 
right to dissent from the views held by 
the majority—so long as the dissent does 
not aim at the overthrow of our Goy- 
ernment through violence. 

One of the most controversial bills ap- 
proved by the House and awaiting Senate 
action centered on the right to dissent. 
This bill drew its inspiration from the 
many unfortunate acts of violence oc- 
curring on our domestic scene. Propos- 
ing to amend the Internal Security Act 
of 1950, this bill was misunderstood by 
many because, in its original form, it 
made it a crime to dissent or to encourage 
others to dissent. As finally approved, 
however, the bill makes it a crime to in- 
terfere with the security of the United 
States by undermining the war effort— 
for example, by sending blood and money 
to the Communist North Vietnamese and 
the Vietcong who are presently engaged 
in battle with our boys in Vietnam. 

TO SAFEGUARD THE RIGHTS OF ALL OUR 
PEOPLE 


To safeguard the rights which have too 
long been denied to some of our citizens, 
the Congress enacted the Civil Rights Act 
of 1963. To enforce and implement the 
provisions of that law, the Voting Rights 
Act was subsequently approved. The 
latter statute authorized the appoint- 
ment of Federal voting registrars in areas 
where discrimination prevails, barred 
literacy and other unfair voting tests, di- 
rected U.S. court suits to invalidate poll 
taxes, and fixed penalties for threats, in- 
timidation, and violence designed to 
prevent our citizens from exercising their 
privilege of ballot. 

It is regrettable that the 1966 Civil 
Rights Act, which continued our great 
effort to safeguard the civil rights of all 
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our citizens, and which was approved by 
the House of Representatives, was fili- 
bustered in the Senate and died there. 
This bill proposed to prohibit racial dis- 
crimination in Federal and State jury 
selection and in the sale and rental of 
some housing; to authorize the Attorney 
General to sue to prevent intimidation of 
persons desegregating schools and other 
State facilities; and to outlaw the threat- 
ening or injuring of persons seeking or 
urging others to seek various social 
benefits, 
FOR OUR YOUTH 

The 89th Congress enacted a record 
number of education bills to open new 
opportunities for our youth. Among 
them were the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Acts, which set a 90-day 
limit on Federal deferment of funds to 
schools suspected of practicing dis- 
crimination; extension of the Youth 
Corps and Headstart—preschool—pro- 
grams; the Higher Education Facilities 
Act; aid to community colleges and uni- 
versities; establishment of a National 
Teachers Corp; emergency financial aid 
for the construction and operation of 
schools in districts affected by major 
disasters and the closing of military 
bases; matching grants for the construc- 
tion of teaching facilities for physicians, 
dentists, and professional health person- 
nel, including a 3-year student loan pro- 
gram; expansion of the National School 
Lunch Act to include a trial child-nutri- 
tion program for pupils in poor economic 
areas and those who must travel long 
distances; the setting aside of Federal 
public lands for needed school sites; and 
the extension of the Library Services and 
Construction Act. The latter should be 
of particular interest to the residents of 
our district because, under this act, 
funds have been earmarked for 
& library in East Flatbush. 

TO HELP OUR SENIOR CITIZENS 


The 89th Congress, in 1965, established 
a program of hospital care for the aged, 
commonly called medicare. Some 57,000 
people in the 12th Congressional District 
are already enrolled under this program, 
and an estimated 62,000 will be eligible to 
receive benefits in the near future. This 
Congress also increased social security 
benefits by 7 percent and provided coy- 
erage for persons not otherwise eligible 
who will be 72 years of age by 1968 and 
who will receive no other pension or 
relief. 

In addition, we have enacted a research 
program to combat heart disease and 
cancer; expanded vocational rehabilita- 
tion programs for disabled persons; au- 
thorized the establishment of community 
mental health centers; amended the 
Drug Control Act; created the Water 
Pollution Control Administration; and 
passed the Clean Air and Solid Waste 
Disposal Acts to combat problems of air 
pollution and waste disposal. 

TO HELP THE CONSUMER 


During this session, the Congress has 
been deeply concerned about the rise in 
the price of consumer goods.. Concerted 
effort was made to curtail inflation and 
to prevent runaway prices from skyrock- 
eting the cost of living. These problems 
have been of continuing concern to me 
since my election to Congress in 1948. 
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Years ago, I introduced legislation to 
create a select committee to study the 
farm price support program and other 
national policies which may hurt con- 
sumers. In the 83d Congress, I intro- 
duced a bill to create a Joint Committee 
on Consumers. Ihave continued to work 
for these measures over the years and I 
am delighted that we are finally be- 
ginning to make some progress, 

A Fair Packaging and Labeling Act, to 
protect consumers, was passed this year. 

A Special Assistant to the President 
on Consumer Problems has been working 
hard and the proposal to create a spe- 
cial Committee on Consumer Interests 
has been receiving active attention. 

In addition, in order to dampen the 
fire of inflation, the Federal Government 
is now moving to curb investment incen- 
tives and to hold the line on Federal ex- 
penditures. The House recently sus- 
pended the 7 percent tax credit on busi- 
ness investment for 16 months. This 
followed the enactment of the Tax Ad- 
justment Act which suspended until 1968 
the scheduled reduction of taxes on auto- 
mobiles and telephone service. 

In addition, legislation designed to 
ease the taxation of foreign investments 
in this country was approved, with an 
amendment to increase the income tax 
deductions that doctors, lawyers and 
other professional people may make on 
contributions to private retirement 
funds. 


We hope these measures will be suffi- 
cient to meet our current problem: 
otherwise, next year we may face the 
prospect of price controls which no one 
wants, or—even worse—a tax increase. 

How different are these conditions 
today from those which existed a year or 
More ago, Remember?—in 1961 the 
Democratic Congress was cutting taxes— 
some $12 billion—and enacting programs 
to boost economic activity. And we suc- 
ceeded in reducing unemployment from 
7 to 3.9 percent. We must now try to 
hold the line without allowing employ- 
ment and incomes to decline. 


TO BETTER PROTECT THE INTERESTS OF THE 
PEOPLE 


The Renegotiation Act, which enables 
the Government to recover excess prof- 
its on defense contracts, was extended; 
provision was made for the establish- 
ment of a special board—at the request 
of either labor or management—to ad- 
judicate disagreements under collective 
bargaining contracts in the railroad in- 
dustry; the ceiling on the Small Busi- 
ness Administration's lending operations 
was raised and a separate disaster loan 
revolving fund set up; a scale of personal 
income tax withholding on a graduated 
basis was established; the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association’s borrowing 
authority was increased to stimulate the 
mortgage market and homebuilding; the 
minimum wage was increased and ex- 
tended to many persons not previously 
covered; more than 2 million more work- 
ers were brought under the unemploy- 
ment compensation system; new and 
uniform standards for bank merger ap- 
provals were established; and the inter- 
state transportation of dogs and cats and 
other animals to be used for scientific 
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purposes was brought under Federal reg- 
ulations requiring humane treatment. 
TO IMPROVE OUR GOVERNMENT'S MACHINERY 


The Administrative Procedure Act was 
amended to require every agency to make 
information available to the public as to 
its policies and procedures, with certain 
exceptions for security reasons and for 
the protection of privacy; 10 additional 
circuit and 35 new district court judge- 
ships were created; the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development was 
established at the Cabinet level; a new 
Department of Transportation, also at 
the Cabinet level, was created to consoli- 
date transportation and safety functions 
of the Department of Commerce, the 
Federal Aviation Agency, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; a 2.9-percent pay in- 
crease was provided for Federal em- 
ployees; differential pay rates for Gov- 
ernment employees engaged in hazardous 
work, or work involving unusual physical 
hardship, were established; bail practices 
in U.S. courts were revised to assure that 
no person is unfairly detained; and an 
official residence was authorized for the 
Vice President of the United States. 

The Demonstration Cities Act, estab- 
lishing projects to rehabilitate slum- 
blighted metropolitan areas and to im- 
prove educational, economic, and social 
conditions in such neighborhods, was ap- 
proved after considerable struggle. 

Federal safety standards for new cars, 
buses, and trucks were provided for the 
first time in history, and a 3-year high- 
way safety program was enacted. A 
river and harbor and flood control bill, 
to provide projects for navigation, beach 
erosion, and flood control in 24 States— 
including New York—was passed. 

CONCLUSION 


It should be of interest to the residents 
of the 12th Congressional District of New 
York that our district has over 600,000 
persons and is the largest congressional 
district in the State of New York. The 
House this year passed a bill which would 
establish Federal standards for the 435 
congressional districts of the 90th Con- 
gress and require these districts to be 
contiguous, compact, and not more than 
15 percent above or below 435,000 in 
population. 

It has been my pleasure to represent 
you in Congress, and I wish to assure you 
that I have served you to the best of my 
ability. If I can be of any assistance to 
you, or if you desire detailed information 
on matters pending before Congress, 
please feel free to write to me at my 
Washington office, which is at your serv- 
ice throughout the year. 


Ira Hirschmann Delivers Address to La 
Guardia Memorial Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
La Guardia Memorial Association, of 
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which I am a member, meets at least 
once each year to perpetuate the memory 
of the late great mayor of New York City, 
Fiorello H. La Guardia, who was also a 
valued Member of this House. 

On Sunday, September 18, we met at 
Woodlawn Cemetery in the Bronx, New 
York City at the La Guardia gravesite. 

With Mrs. Marie La Guardia in at- 
tendance, a stirring memorial address 
was given by Ira Hirschmann. He was 
introduced by Paul Max Bernstein, Ad- 
ministrator of the New York City Board 
of Education. 

Through Judge. Eugene R. Canudo of 
the New York City Criminal Court, chair- 
man of our association, who also served 
Mayor LaGuardia, I have obtained a 
copy of Mr. Hirschmann’s talk, and I 
know that my colleagues will find it of 
great interest: 


Marie, may I have the privilege of adding 
a pendant to the necklace of love which sur- 
rounds us here today as friends of your im- 
mortal husband, Fiorello La Guardia. 

For almost two decades the bonds that 
held together the intimate association of 
LaGuardia and me through trials and cam- 
paigns and vicissitudes constituted indeed 
the truest possible test of friendship between 
any two men. What first forged this link 
was & mutual concern for the welfare of the 
many instead of the few. But what brought 
a closer harmony into our relationship was 
the discovery that he and I had a further 
common bond in our love of music, 

If the theme then, the leit motif of this 
address is harmony, then it is all the more 
timely and significant as I speak here today 
in this hushed and hallowed grove against 
the background of outside noise, the “sound 
and fury” which appears to have become the 
raucous keynote of our time. 

With all of the attrition, the pressures, 
the involvement in every facet of the city’s 
custodianship, Fiorello LaGuardia always 
found time for his family and for music. 
As we view it here in the perspective of 19 
years, LaGuardia, the true renaissance man, 
the man who fought and beat the Tammany 
tiger in its lair, had heard the secret of 
harmony—and never lost it. 

Our music together found expression on a 
number of levels, It started on Thursday 
nights in the top balcony of Carnegie Hall 
at the Philharmonic and moved downstairs 
at the concerts of the New Friends of Music, 
which he and Marie rarely missed. 

It was my privilege to suggest the idea 
of the High School of Music and Art to 
LaGuardia, and to bring him together with 
the Maestro Arturo Toscanini. When on 
those unforgettable evenings Maestro La- 
Guardia and Maestro Toscanini dined to- 
gether at my home, the rafters of my roof 
were unsafe from the pressure generated with 
wine and song and exhilaration. 

The exuberance from the cup of this one 
man ran over and touched everyone around 
him. I like to think, with all the solemnity 
of this re-dedication, that some of that radi- 
ance still palpitates and vibrates through the 
very air today. 

We may ask ourselves—what is a man's 
immortality if it is not the unending ether 
that breathes from certain indestructible 
episodes in his life which, with time, take 
on added meaning and beauty? 

It was ERNEST GRUENING, now Senator from 
Alaska, who opened the door to my friend- 
ship with Fiorello in 1933. I had just re- 
turned from Germany where I had the fright- 
ening experience of hearing Adolph Hitler 
speak. GRUENING heard me try to sound & 
warning on WOR of the hurricane ahead. 
We met with Morris Ernst, and the next 
day after a tennis game at Rip's, GRUENING 
casually asked me to Join him for dinner at 
a friend's home. It turned out to be the 
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LaGuardia apartment on Fifth Avenue and 
109 Street—a modest affair whose walls, as 
we approached, seemed about to burst with 
good cheer, good talk and good food. That 
was the night when I had my first taste of 
Marte's famous pasta fagiola, along with 
the impact of the personality of Fiorello 
LaGuardla. 

The effect of that impact has never left 
me. My recollection is that among those 
at this first Kitchen Cabient meeting of the 
campaign to elect LaGuardia Mayor were 
Newbold Morris, Sidney Hillman and Adolph 
Berle. During his first successful Mayoralty 
campaign, in which I soon became actively 
engaged, an understanding and friendship 
grew up between the two of us which re- 
mains one of the prized possessions of my 
life. 

If rare episodes make up the living emana- 
tion of a man, then perhaps I will be forgiven 
if I share a secret here with his loyal friends, 
a secret in which our mutual love of music 
became the unwitting Instrument by which 
he rescued me out of one of the tightest 
corners from my own crazy-quilt career. It 
involved Maestro Toscanini, Directors of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra and the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, among others. 

You may recall that back in 1936, when 
Toscanini resigned (under pressure) from 
the Philharmonic, the Philharmonic Board 
secretly voted to replace him with Wilhelm 
Furtwaengler, “First State Conductor of the 
Berlin I was a member of the Board, 
My views in opposition were made known, 
and I immediately resigned with a strong 
Public protest. 

Furtwrengler and Toscanini represented 
Philosophies which typified the basic con- 
flict that was then dividing the world, Tos- 
Canini had earlier cut short his carecr in 
Italy by refusing to join the legions of Mus- 
solini, Furtwaengler bowed and scraped be- 
fore Hitler and his stooges. 

In addition to the affront to the general 
Public, I thought that to bring in such a 
German to conduct the major orchestra of 
the city with the largest Jewish community 
in the world demonstrated a callous disre- 
Bard for the sensitivities of others that de- 
Manded an immediate and forceful protest. 

But when I tried to organize a protest 
committee, I was joined only by the “regu- 
lars" who would come out for all liberal 
Causes, 

Fighting what seemed a losing battle, I 
Was heartened on a Saturday morning when 
my secretary at Saks Fifth Avenue an- 
nounced that two members of the Philhar- 
montc Board were waiting to see me. My 
Spirits rose as I hope that they had come 
to capitulate. Instead, they came to threat- 
en me in robust language against my con- 
tinuation of the public protest. 

In the midst of the argument, my phone 
Tang. There on the other end was the un- 
Mistakable falsetto of Fiorello La Guardia, 
filling the room. That was the time the 
elevator operators“ unions was on strike and 
La Guardia had finally brought the parties 
together in his office. With evident delight, 

squeaked: “I've locked these fellows in 
a room and I won't let them out until they 
Come to an agreement.” He added that he 
Was sneaking out to the Metropolitan Opera 
during the conference to listen to a per- 
formance of Beethoven's Fidelio, and 
Wantod me to come along. 

In full voice; so as not to leave one syllable 

unheard by my guests, I answered: Sorry. 

o, you know Fidelio is my favorite 
Opera, but I have to stay here and finish 
Of this Furtwaengler fight now that I have 
them on the run.” 

“To hell with them,” yelled the Mayor, 
loud enough to be heard by my visitors. 

Tu help you finish them. Besides, the mu- 
Sic will be a shot in the arm for you. Meet 
me at 2 in the Bliss box, but we'll have to 

in the back of the box so as not to be 
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seen.“ As he hung up, he chuckled: “We'll 
be listening to music while those guys in 
my office will have to listen to each other.“ 

We met and sat like truants in the rear 
of the box, Beethoven's heroic 
score. When the enchained prisoners strug- 
gling for a glimpse of the sun in the first 
act raised their voices in heart-breaking 
supplication for their rescue I actually 
joined the chorus (much to La Guardia’s dis- 
comfiture). And finally when the sound of 
horns offstage heralded the liberation of 
Florestan from the grip of the tyrant, Piz- 
zaro, the trumpet seemed to sound for me. 

With the Mayor of the City and his pow- 
erful prestige on my side, the Philharmonic 
Board beat a hasty retreat and Furtwaengler 
never set foot in this country. 

I'm sure others here have been beneficiar- 
ies of heroic roles by the indomitable 
Fiorello, but I’m sure you'll agree that this 
unintentional act of rescue deserves a place 
in the timeless annals of La Guardiana. 

Seen in the perspective of the social rev- 
olution of our time, La Guardia, a man of 
small physical stature, rises today to su- 
preme and lordly heights. The image of 
him, as viewed by the political enemies in 
his day, as having the brittleness of clay, 
has since been transformed into gold, gleam- 
ing in the light, taking on a new lustre as 
it turns to each new generation. Many a 
dark corner in many a man’s heart and out- 
look have been illumined by this light. 

For it was La Guardia who first pioneered 
the legislation in Washington with Senator 
Robert Wagner that provided the break- 
through for the revolutionary approach to 
today’s acceptance of our government's en- 
lightened interpretation, and obligation to 
{ts citizens as charges of society. And it was 
La Guardia to whom President Truman 
turned after World War II to become Direct- 
ing Head of the first arm of the United 
Nations (UNRRA) when Herbert Lehman 
eomehow failed and retired in the midst of 
crisis. Could any one man have been better 
prepared than La Guardia to feed and re- 
habilitate the lost men and women and chil- 
dren from the scars and embers of the war 
that still burned. 

The day after his acceptance La Guardia 
phoned me from Washington, and in a typical 
staccato snapped: Tra, will you go to China 
or Berlin for me tomorrow?” I packed and 
went to Washington instead where I found 
him swinging his feet under a big desk, coat 
flung behind his chair, suspenders over his 
shirt, He was holding his head. 

When I asked him how he liked his new 
job—his answer was in the faithful La 
Guardia tradition: “Not bad,” he snapped. 
“In New York as Mayor I used to get kicked 
in the pants from the Bronx to Staten Island. 
The only difference here is that I get kicked 
from Italy to Czechoslovakia.” 

As we talked seriously and unfolded plans 
to come to grips with the insuperable task 
of rescue and life-saving he had undertaken, 
the picture suddenly came to me of a man 
sitting at a desk with a sacred vessel into 
which poured an overflow of love and con- 
cern for his fellow-man. 

Next day, I flew to the Middle East and 
then to Germany, where I was privileged to 
serye as his personal representative in that 
last and all-embracing service that La Guar- 
dia rendered the people of this earth. Many 
a citizen owes his life, a better life and oppor- 
tunity, here and in Italy and in Yugoslavia, 
and France, and elsewhere to the passionate 
concern and unrelenting exertions of this one 
man. That last great service on the inter- 
national scene was like a grand finale of a 
great drama that carried with it the very 
sum of sublime power and unique spirit, 
unparalleled by any citizen, here or else- 
where—in our time. It was as though the 
setting for his vision and life-time of labors 
had been now shifted by some directing hand 
to a worid-stage on which a climactic last 
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scene was lit with a passion and fervor, which 
eventually consumed the man. 

From the moment that La Guardia appeared 
on any scene, in any area of the world, the 
lives of all those around him were affected; 
the troubles, the ethnic differences, the rigid 
fences of geography yielded to areas of under- 
standing and harmony. For this man, 
carrying in his soul the color and genius of 
Italy, the mellowness from the sun of Ari- 
gona, the ripeness and firmness out of the 
crucible of New York's melting pot—this one 
man rose above all nations. 

Today as we here are renewed by grateful 
memories, we are thankful for what he was— 
and still is—a voice of timelessners and ħar- 
mony and enduring love for all who are 
better for having known him. How much 
for us to receive—for so little to have given! 


“The Role of Air Cargo,” Address by the 
Hon. G. Joseph Minetti 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
March 20, 1966 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most significant contributors to im- 
provement of the world’s living stand- 
ards is the air freight industry. It is a 
major tool in world marketing, and is 
continuously opening up areas previously 
isolated by jungle or mountain barriers, 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I would like 
to insert in the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered today by the Honorable G. Joseph 
Minetti, a distinguished member of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, before the Re- 
gional Air Cargo Conference at New York 
City. I think Mr. Minetti clearly and 
succinctly sets forth the problems and 
the promise of this dynamic industry: 
ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE G, JOSEPH 

MINETTI BEFORE THE THIRD REGIONAL Am 

CARGO WORKSHOP, THE COMMODORE HOTEL, 

New Lokk, N.Y., OCTOBER 20, 1966 

Honored guests, ladies and gentlemen, on 
behalf of every member of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, I wish you a most productive 
air cargo workshop here in New York. 

The city’s patterns of freight transporta- 
tion have been part of my Ife for many 
years—first when I was a boy in Brooklyn 
and watched the ocean freighters ply their 
trade and later during my sssociation with 
the city’s Department of Marine and Avia- 
tion and the Board of Transportation. 

This is one of the reasons I asked to 
participate in the New York workshop. 
Other more important reasons stem from 
strong personal beliefs in the need for con- 
tinued development of international air- 
freight as a tool in world marketing, in the 
need for greater use of airfreight in develcp- 
ing underdeveloped nations and the need for 
planning now by all of us—carriers, shippers 
and government officials—to insure that we 
will have the facilities required to handle 
efficiently the vastly increased freight loads 
to be delivered by tomorrow's jumbo jet 
freighters. 

The airfreight community In the New York 
region—both shippers and carriers—has 
much to contribute in each of these areas. 
You comprise the largest group of airfreight 
shippers in the world and the most extensive 
complex of international freight-carrying 
flight operations. 

By employing airfreight daily as a vehicle 
of trade with most of the world's nations 
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you have accumulated a storehouse of ex- 
perience which others should share. And 
what better way to get on with the sharing 
than through a workshop such as this. 

As you know, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
is sponsoring five regional air cargo work- 
shops nationwide in cooperation with the 
National Industrial Traffic League. We have 
directed our staff to give this activity top 
priority and at least one member of the 
Board is personnally participating in each 
session, 

Congress has given the Board a mandate 
to promote the development of air transpor- 
tation. Today, more than ever before, this 
involves airfreight transportation and the 
Board regards the Regional Air Cargo Work- 
shops as one of its most important activities 
of 1966, 

We concentrate so much on air freight’s fu- 
ture—and quite rightly so—that we tend 
sometimes to overlook the degree of maturity 
the industry has already attained. 

Airfreight in the United States now pro- 
vides employment for about 300,000 people. 
More than 20,000 regular airfreight shippers 
now use the service of 48 certificated air 
carriers and 133 authorized alrfreight for- 
warders to move by alr goods ultimately 
reaching more than 190 million customers. 

The spectacular growth of the airfreight 
industry has been widely publicized. Most 
of you are aware that domestic airfreight 
volumes have been doubling once every five 
years and that international airfreight vol- 
umes have been doubling once every three 


years, 

It is not the function of the workshops to 
wax congratulatory over spectacular past 
growth. But it is the function of these 
workshops to insure that inevitable future 
growth be achieved with order, with a higher 
degree of efficiency in both air and ground 
handling phases and with an ever increasing 
quality of service. 

From everything I and my colleagues on 
the Board have observed so far, the work- 
shops are contributing significantly to the 
accomplishment of these goals. They are 
bringing together all parties of the airfreight 
system for the most effective dlalogue that 
has ever taken place in the history of the 
airfreight industry. 

Major points of the dialogue—as it devel- 
oped in Seattle and Miami, as it is developing 
here in New York, and as it will develop later 
in Chicago and Los be pub- 
shed early next year as a new, basic and use- 
ful working tool for all of us. 

To attempt a comprehensive here 
would be premature, But a few broad-brush 
strokes are in order to catch the flavor, the 
mood and the direction of what is proving to 
be an enlightening and practical exchange 
for all concerned. 

The airlines have been selling airfreight 
for years on the basis of speed, on the basis 
of lower warehousing, and insur- 
ance costs, and on the basis of lower total 
distribution costs, The airlines have received 
fresh evidence on the extent to which their 
message is getting through. 

It was a bit Hke the customer selling the 
sales man as shippers listed their own reasons 
for using airfreight. Most of these reasons 
were market-oriented reasons, refiecting new 
marketing trends, 

Shippers reported a growing tendency to 
use airfreight to moet competition in distant 
markets and to move products to the most 
favorable market at the most favorable time. 

But shippers asked for some very important 
improvements. They called for the expansion 
of air/truck service to reach more off-line 
points. They called for the publication of 
more through rates, a simplification of rates 
and more advance notice of proposed changes 
in rates. 

Shippers voiced strong approval of the air 
freight container program developed by the 
airlines but said more refinements are needed 
in containerization, particularly in the de- 
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velopment of better temperature-controlled 
containers for the shipment of such items as 
frozen foods. 

Many shippers and, I must add, many mem- 
bers of the Board's staff, received new per- 
spective on the emerging importance of the 
airfreight forwarder, particularly in procure- 
ment and manufacturing situations involy- 
ing the air transport of components assem- 
bled from many vendors. 

The Board welcomes the opportunity af- 
forded by the workshops of acquainting more 
shippers with the procedures under which 
they may comment on proposed changes in 
nirfreight rates. We discovered something of 
a knowledge void in this area and in certain 
other areas, such as the Board's relationship 
with IATA (the International Air Transport 
Association) on such matters as Interna- 
tional airfreight rates. We are already mov- 
ing to fill this void through the establish- 
ment of new information procedures. 

I mention these highlights of the dialogue 
as it has already progressed in the hope that 
you will build upon it. 

At the outset I mentioned three areas in 
which the New York Region's airfreight 
transport community could contribute in a 
very particular way to our airfreight dialogue, 

One area involves the expanded use of air- 
freight as a tool in international marketing. 
You are already at work on this in your 
international airfreight roundtable. 

The second involves airfreight’s role in 
helping develop the economies of underde- 
veloped regions, 

As an outstanding example of what air- 
freight can do to speed economic develop- 
ment I would like to cite an experience in 
Vietnam as related by Air Force Chief of 
Staff General John P. McConnell in an ad- 
dress last month in Washington. 

I will not focus here on airfreight’s military 
role, although inside the Vietnam war zone 
airfreight is moving more than three-fourths 
of the tonnage required to support our 
ground forces, thus largely offsetting the ob- 
stacles to surface transportation that are pre- 
sented by jungle terrain and enemy fire. 

I would direct your attention, instead, to 
airfreight’s impact on the Vietnam economy. 
General McConnell reported: (And I quote) 

“ „ the alr facilities that we are enlarging 
in Southeast Asia are also proving to be a 
great asset in supporting the economic de- 
velopment of that area . with military air- 
Urt our Special Air Warfare Forces are now 
demonstrating ways of opening up areas that 
were previously isolated by Jungle or moun- 
tain barriers. And we are providing many of 
the people in those areas with their first 
access to the markets of Saigon. 

“The U.S. Vietnamese and Australian gir- 
craft now operating in this civil action role 
are transporting increasing quantities of food 
and medical supplies and are bringing essen- 
tial government services to remote locations. 
In the long run, these and many similar civic 
actions underway in South Vietnam may 
very. well be one of our most significant con- 
tributions to a lasting peace in that area. It 
is certain that the people there have learned 
already many effective techniques of using 
aviation to speed the overall modernization 
of their society.” 

In many areas of Asia and Africa, in coun- 
tries unable at present to divert precious re- 
sources to building highways and railroads 
made more expensive by difficult terrain, alr- 
freight transport can be the instrument of 
more rapid economic growth. 

This may seem far removed from your more 
immediate concerns of rates, freight lift ca- 
pacity and schedules. But the combined 
knowledge of you airfreight shippers and car- 
riers, if disseminated at the government level 
or at the level of trade and economic aid mis- 
sions, can constitute one of airfreight’s most 
significant contributions to a rapidly chang- 
ing world. 

The third point I urge you to focus upon 
in your workshop dialogue has a more direct 
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and immediate impact upon your work-a-day 
lives. This point, as it relates to air cargo, 
was epitomized in a question shippers raised 
several times during earller workshop 
sessions, 

The question: 

“Once we get a 747 unloading 214,000 
pounds of freight are we going to have the 
terminal facilities to handle it?” 

Now cargo planes scheduled for dellvery 
beginning in 1970 insure continued growth 
in the capacity to move freight in the air. 

Even the most conservative projections on 
airfreight growth tell us we haven't much 
time left in which to commence the planning 
required for development of the ground 
transportation, processing and distribution 
phases of airfreight needed to keep pace with 
rapidly expanding airlift capacity, a down- 
ward trend in rates and a growing shipper 
awareness of airfreight as a marketing and 
distribution tool, 

The new key to a continued boom in the 
airfretght business will be the ability to han- 
die on the ground the tremendously in- 
creased freight volumes to be delivered by 
the jumbo cargo jets now only four years 
away from scheduled service. 

Today a typical long-range Jet freighter— 
the 707 freighter for example, is capable of 
prpduring 181,584 ton-miles of service per 

y- 

The 747, in freighter c tion, will 
have the capability of producing 445,120 ton- 
miles of service a day. 

The L-500 being designed as a clyilian 
counterpart of the C-5A will have the capac- 
ae: of producing 607,500 ton-miles of service 
a day, 

The entire history of U.S. commercial avi- 
ation tells us these planes will be filled, or 
nearly filled. History also tells us that they 
will be used as productively as airline 
ingenuity can manage. 

This will require expanded airfreight ter- 
minals, an increase in the number of indus- 
trial districts, located adjacent to airports 
to facilitate more rapid pick-up and delivery 
of such freight volumes. 

Providing this new capability for process- 
ing airfreight on the ground will require 
the cooperation of many interests—the car- 
riers, airport managements, highway bulld- 
ers, community planners and the Federal 
government. 

At the Board, as part of our job to insure 
continued development of the air transport 
system, we are concerned that this country 
have all necessary facilities to insure an effi- 
cient handling of the explosive growth in 
both freight and passenger traffic. 

We have the know how to handle increased 
freight volume. 

For example, one of the most widely dis- 
cussed subjects during these workshop ses- 
sions has been containerization. Buildup of 
container loads at shipper plants for direct 
delivery to planeside will enable the carriers 
to handle larger freight volumes more quickly 
and save valuable space at terminals. ‘This 
plant buildup of container loads will become 
particularly significant with the advent of jet 
freighters handling containers of the 8’ by 8’ 
by 40“ dimensions. 

More efficiency in airfreight handling can 
also result from plant locations adjacent to 
airports, provided adequate access ronds and 
other facilities are available. As shippers 
and receivers of airfreight, you should ex- 
plore this trend. 

And finally, as influential members of your 
local communities, your support for con- 
tinued airport development Is vitally needed 
if this country is to have the facilities It 
needs in our rapidly advancing air age. 

All of these subjects are most appropriate 
for the dialogue unfolding at these work- 
shops. The Board is here not only to listen 
and to learn, but to assist you in any way 
we can, 
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Regulation of the Architect of the 
Capitol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I here- 
With submit a letter and regulation of 
the Architect of the Capitol sent to our 
distinguished Speaker on October 17, 
1966; 


ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL, 
Washington, D.C., October 17, 1966. 


Hon, Jonn W, McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Represetntatives. 

Dran Mr. SPEAKER: There are enclosed, 
herewith, for your information, two coples 
of Regulations of the Architect of the Capi- 
tol, covering “Grievance and adyerse action 
Appeal procedures for employees on the 
House Office Buildings payroll. 

Also, there are enclosed two copies of 
regulation for election of hearing committee 
Member and alternate by employees of the 
House Office Buildings. 

These are the regulations developed as a 
result of your interest over a period of time 
And action taken at meeting of the House 
Office Building Commission, August 4, 1966. 

Copies of this letter and enclosures are 
being sent to Congressmen CEŁLER and 
Gooner. for their information. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
J. GEORGE STEWART, 
Architect of the Capitol. 
ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL, 
Washington, D.C., October 14, 1966. 


REGULATION OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
CaPrroL 
GRIEVANCE AND ADVERSE ACTION APPEAL PROCE- 
DURES FOR EMPLOYEES ON THE "HOUSE OFFICE 
BUILDINGS” PAYROLL 
Purpose 
The purpose of this Regulation is to estab- 
lish orderly procedures whereby an employee 
May (1) obtain a settlement of grievances in 
Matters concerning working conditions, wel- 
fare and discrimination, and (2) seek ad- 
Ministrative reconsideration of a decision to 
take adverse action against him. 


Policy 

The Architect of the Capitol expects super- 
Visors at all levels to exercise good faith in 
dealing with employees in matters affecting 
Working conditions and relationships outside 
the employees’ control to transact business 
With them expeditiously, to promote equal 
employment practices, to exert every effort to 
arrive at equitable and mutually satisfactory 
Settlements and to prevent discrimination of 
any kind. Aggrieved employees are expected 
to act in accorance with the same principles. 
If satisfactory settlements are not made, em- 
Ployees may present their grievances to the 
Executive Assistant to the Architect of the 
Capitol for a decision. Employees may ap- 
Peal to the Architect of the Capitol for recon- 
Sideration of a grievance decision by the Ex- 
ecutive Assistant, and they may appeal to the 
Architect of the Capitol for reconsideration 
Of an administrative decision to take an ad- 
verse action. 

Coverage 

1. Employees. This Regulation shall apply 
to those employees of the Architect of the 
Capitol carried on the “House Office Bulld- 
ings’ payroll (a) who are compensated 
Under the Classification Act of 1949, as 
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amended, (b) who are compensated on the 
basis of a prevailing rate system, and (c) 
who hold other positions not of a temporary 
or temporary indefinite nature. This pro- 
vision limiting application to employees of 
the House Office Buildings shall not operate 
to prevent the Architect of the Capitol from 
designating members of his central office staff 
to serve on the hearing committee established 
herein. 

2. Grievances. The term “grievance” as 
used in this Regulation applies to complaints 
concerning such matters as: 

(a) Working conditions and environment. 

(b) Equal employment opportunities and 
discrimination, 

(c) Relationships with supervisors and 
with other employees and officials. 

(d) Management decisions specifically cov- 
ered by grievance procedures. 

(e) Application of personnel policies. 
(Employee grievances do not include ques- 
tions of personnel policy determinations. 
However, questions regarding the application 
of such policy determinations to an individ- 
ual employee or to a group of employees are 
subject to this Regulation.) 

3. Adverse Actions. The term “adverse 
actions” as used In this Regulation applies 
to (a) discharges, (b) suspensions, (c) fur- 
loughs without pay, and (d) reductions in 
Tank or compensation. The term “adverse 
actions” shall also apply to resignations, op- 
tional retirement, or requested reduction in 
rank or compensation, if such actions were 
secured under duress, by intimidation or 
deception. 

4. Personnel Actions Excluded. The fol- 
lowing matters are not subject to this 
Regulation. 

(a) Position classification actions. Ap- 
peals from these actions are covered by (1) 
Order of the Architect of the Capitol, dated 
July 10, 1963, establishing the Wage Admin- 
istration Policy and Procedures for employees 
whose positions are graded under wage board 
procedures, or (2) the Order of the Architect 
of the Capitol, dated April 28, 1960, estab- 
lishing the classification policy and proce- 
dures for employees subject to the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended. 

(b) Actions: properly directed by the Clyil 
Service Commission with respect to classifi- 
cation of positions under the Classification 
Act. 

(c) A separation action disqualifying an 
employee for reasons not known to the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol at the time of his employ- 
ment and which would have prevented his 
employment if known. 

(d) A separation action based on an em- 
ployee abandoning his position, provided 
reasonable efforts have been made to com- 
municate with him. 

(e) Actions taken against an employee 
pursuant to direction to the Architect of the 
Capitol by higher authority. 


Grievances 


1. Employees shall follow administrative 
channels in seeking settlement of their griev- 
ances. They should first discuss their prob- 
lems informally with their immediate 
supervisor or with other supervisors in ad- 
ministrative channels including the head of 
their division or building. Supervisors have 
a responsibility to make themselves available 
to employees for the purpose of aiding in the 
informal settlement of grievances. 

2. Employees who are not satisfied with the 
results of informal discussions within their 
organization and who wish to pursue the 
matter further, may request the Executive 
Assistant to the Architect of the Capitol 
to render a decision concerning their griev- 
ance. The request for a decision by the 
Executive Assistant must be in writing and 
must contain the following information: 

(a) The employee's name, title, and or- 
ganization location. 

(b) A complete statement setting forth 
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the basis for the grievance and the corrective 
action sought. 

(c) A complete statement of the efforts 
pursued in reaching a settlement within the 
employee's organization. 

(a) A specific request for an opportunity 
to make a personal presentation, if desired; 
and the name of the employee's representa- 
tive, if he desires to use a representative. 

The Executive Assistant, or his representa- 
tive, shall utilize such measures, including 
consultation with operating officials, as he 
considers necessary to settle an employee's 
grievance. The employee will be notified at 
the earliest possible date of the deciaton con- 
cerning his grievance. 

3. Employees may appeal to the Architect 
of the Capitol for reconsideration of a griev- 
ance decision rendered by the Executive 
Assistant. A properly filed grievance appeal 
will receive full, impartial, and expeditious 
consideration, on the basis of the facts sub- 
mitted and developed. A grievance appeal 
must be submitted in writing within 10 
calendar days after the employee has been 
advised of the decision of the Executive As- 
sistant and must contain the following 
information: 

(a) The employee's name, title, and orga- 
nization location. 

(b) A complete statement setting forth 
the basis for the grievance, the decision 
appealed and the corrective action sought, 

(c) A specific request for an opportunity 
to make a personal presentation, if desired; 
and the name of the employee's representa- 
tives, if he desires to use a representative. 

4. If the grievance alleges discrimination 
in providing equal employment opportuni- 
ties, the Executive Assistant or the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol may refer the complaint 
to the hearing committee (created herein) 
for investigation and an advisory opinion 
prior to making a decision thereon. 

5. After considering the entire record of 
the grievance appeal, the Architect of the 
Capitol will make a decision and notify the ' 
employee of the disposition of the appeal, 

Adverse Action Appeals 

1. An employee may appeal to the Architect 
of the Capitol for reconsideration of a de- 
cision to take an adverse action against him. 
An adverse action appeal may include a re- 
quest for a hearing or it may be limited to 
a request for reconsideration without a hear- 
ing. An adverse action appeal may be sub- 
mitted at any time after an employee has re- 
ceived written notice of a decision to take ad- 
verse action against him, provided that it 
shall not be submitted later than 10 calendar 
days after the effective date of the action. 
The time limit may be extended if the em- 
ployee proves that he was not notified of the 
time limit or that circumstances beyond his 
control prevented him from filing an appeal 
within the time limit or for other eufficient 
reasons. The employee, if he so requests, 
shall have an opportunity for a full and fair 
hearing before a hearing committee, before 
which he may appear personally, or through 
or accompanied by his representative. 

2. An adverse action appeal must be sub- 
mitted in writing and must contain the 
following information: 

(a) The employee's name, title, and orga- 
nization location. 

(b) A complete statement which clearly 
sets forth the adverse action taken, the basis 
for the appeal and the corrective action 
sought. 

(c) A specific request for a hearing, if de- 
sired. 


(d) The name of the employee's repre- 
sentative, if he desires to use a representa- 
tive. 


3, The Architect of the Capitol, after con- 
sidering the entire record of the adverse ac- 
tion appeal, including the findings and ad- 
visory opinions of the hearing committee, if 
a hearing was held, will decide whether to 
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sustain, reverse or modify the previous de- 
cision. The employee will be notified in writ- 
ing of the decision of the Architect on appeal. 
The notice of decision will include a copy 
of the report of the hearing committee, if a 
hearing was held. A copy of the decision and 
of the report of the hearing committee will 
be furnished to the Personnel Officer for ap- 
propriate action, as well as to the employee's 
representative if any. 
Designation of Hearing Committee 

1. Under the provisions of this regulation, 
the hearing committee shall be composed of 
three members, ali of whom shall be em- 
ployees of the Architect of the Capitol. 

2. One member of the Committee shall be 
elected by the employees by secret written 
ballot, to serve as a member of such commit- 
tee for a period of one year from the date of 
election. Such member shall be known as 
the employee member. 

3. One member of the Committee shall be 
appointed by the Architect of the Capitol. 
Such member shall be known as the manage- 
ment member. 

4. The third member shall be chosen by the 
employee member and the management 
member acting jointly, and such third mem- 
ber shall act as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

5. An alternate member for each regular 

member shall be selected at the same time 
and in the same manner as the regular mem- 
ber, The alternate members shall serve in 
the absence of their respective regular mem- 
bers. 
6. No employee who is responsible for re- 
viewing or acting on the. proposal or the 
decision to take adverse action, or who is 
responsible for reviewing or acting on the 
report of the hearing committee shall serve 
on the committee. á 

7. The hearing committee shall afford em- 
pioyees the opportunity to receive a fair, 
impartial, and objective review of their case, 
and to provide the Architect with an impar- 
tial advisory opinion as to whether the ad- 
verse action was appropriate in relation to 
the offense and consistent with policies and 
practices of the Architect's Office. 


Election of Regular and Alternate Members 
by House Office Building Employees 

1. The election of a regular and alternate 

Member of the hearing committee by em- 


issued by the Architect of the Capito] as a 
separate document, 


Term of Service for Hearing Committee 
Members 


1, The regular and alternate member of 
the hearing committee appointed by the 
Architect of the Capitol shall serve at the 
pleasure of the Architect; the regular and 
alternate member elected by House Office 
Building employees shall be elected for one 
year terms. Following each new appoint- 
ment of a regular member by the Architect 
or each election by House Office Building 
employees, the regular member appointed by 
the Architect and the regular member elected 
by House Office Building employees will 
select a third member to serve on the hear- 
ing committee. 

2. Vacancies on the hearing committee 
shall be filled in the same manner as pre- 
scribed for the designation of hearing com- 
mittee members. 


Responsibilities of the Hearing Committee 

1. The chairman of the hearing committee 
shall conduct hearings in an orderly and 
informal manner. He shall take such steps 
as deemed necessary to maintain order, in- 
cluding suspension or termination of hear- 


2. Committee members shall not discuss 
the case with others at any time outside the 
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hearing room. It shall be the responsibility 
of the hearing committee to: 

(a) Be fair, impartial, and objective in 
reviewing cases. 

(b) Review the written statement of the 
appealing employee and any files the em- 
ployee, his representative, and the office rep- 
resentative may present. 

(c) Make certain that all testimony pre- 
sented at hearings be under oath. 

(d) Permit the appealing employee, his 
representative and the office representative to 
be present at all times during the hearings, 
but not during the deliberations of the com- 
mittee. 

(e) Permit the appealing employee or his 
representative and the office representative 
to call any witnesses they may desire, pro- 
vided their testimony will be, in the opinion 
of the committee, relevant to the case being 
heard. 

(f) Determine the relevancy of the testi- 
mony and evidence being presented, ruling 
out irrelevant testimony and evidence. 

(g) Maintain records of its proceedings. 
The chairman of the hearing committee 
shall determine whether there shall be made 
& verbatim transcript, written summary, or 
other report of the hearing, Such tran- 
script, summary, or report together with all 
pertinent documents submitted to and 
accepted by the committee for its considera- 
tion, duly authenticated, shall constitute the 
record of the p: 

(h) Submit a report containing (1) find- 
ings of fact and (2) an advisory opinion 
concerning the case on appeal, This report 
shall discuss the merits of the issue or Issues 
presented, and the findings of fact shall be 
sufficiently detailed to report whether or not 
there has, in fact, been a dereliction of duty 
on the part of the appellant and, if so, the 
extent of such dereliction of duty, The 
opinion shall express whether or not the ad- 
verse action originally taken is appropriate, 
and, if not, whether it appears advisable to 
reverse or modify the previous decision. 

ti) Communicate to the Architect of the 
Capitol in a separate memorandum any other 
information which may have been developed 
during the hearing which bears on the per- 
sonnel administration of the Office of the 
Architect of the Capitol and which the com- 
mittee deems of sufficient importance to be 
brought to the attention of the Architect of 
the Capitol. 

(J) When an unanimous opinion cannot be 
reached, submit a majority report of the 
Committee and a minority report of the 
dissenting member. 

ik) Complete each hearing and submit its 
findings and advisory opinion to the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol within ten (10) workdays 
after completion of the hearings, unless an 
extension of time is granted by the Architect 
of the Capitol. 


Employee Representative 

In presenting his grievance appeal or ad- 
verse action appeal, the employee shall be 
entitled to be accompanied, represented, and 
advised by a representative of his own choos- 
ing. The name of the employee's representa- 
tive must be submitted with the grievance 
or adverse action appeal. 


Office Representative 


Upon request for a hearing on an adverse 
action appeal the Executive Assistant shall 
designate an office representative, after con- 
sulting with the head of the organization or 
office immediately concerned. The office 
representative shall be responsible to see 
that all testimony and evidence pertinent to 
the adverse action are presented at the hear- 
ing on an adverse action appeal, 


Witnesses 


Insofar as is administratively practicable, 
and when requested by the chairman of the 
hearing committee, employees of the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol will be made available to 
the committee as witnesses. If the request 
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of the chairman cannot be complied with, 
the reasons shall be included in the record 
of the hearings. Employees who serve as 
witnesses during their regular tour of duty 
are authorized to appear at the hearing as 
part of their official duty, without charge to 
leave or loss of pay. 
Termination of Grievance Appeals and 
Adverse Action Appeals 


1, An employee's grievance appeal or ad- 
verse action appeal may be terminated: 

(a) At the employee's request. 

(b) For undue delay or failure of the em- 
ployee in prosecuting the grievance appeal 
or adverse action appeal without sufficient 
reason. 

2. The Architect of the Capitol will notify 
the employee within ten days of the termi- 
nation of an appeal and the reason(s) there- 
for. A copy of this notice shall be included 
in the appeal file, and, where applicable, a 
copy shall be furnished to the employee's 
representative. 5 

3. An appeal terminated for failure to 
prosecute will not be reopened except at the 
discretion of the Architect of the Capitol 
upon showing that circumstances beyond 
the control of the appellant prevented him 
from prosecuting his appeal. 


Employee Grievance Appeal or Adverse 
Action Appeal File 


For each grievance appeal or adverse action 
appeal submitted to the Architect of the 
Capitol under this regulation, there shall be 
established an appropriate file containing 
all pertinent documents relating to the 
matter. The file for grievance appeals shall 
Include a copy of the employee's grievance 
submitted to the Executive Assistant; the 
Executive Assistant's reply; the employee's 
appeal; and the notice of the Architect of 
the Oapitol's decision on the appeal, as 
applicable. The file on an adverse action 
appeal shall include a copy of the notice 
of proposed adverse action and the em- 
ployee’s reply; the notice of the adverse 
decision; the employee's appeal; the sum- 
mary or transcript of the hearing; the report 
of the hearing committee; and the notice 
of the Architect of the Capitol's decision on 
the appeal, all as applicable. 


Employee Safeguards 


Employees exercising their rights under 
this regulation shall be unimpeded and free 
from restraint, interference, coercion, dis- 
crimination, and reprisal. These safeguards 
shall apply also to regular and alternate 
members of the hearing committee, the em- 
ployee's representative, the office representa- 
tive, supervisors, and employees or persons 
who provide information either by request 
or otherwise, to assist in settling a grievance, 
grievance appeal, or adverse action appeal of 
an employee. These provisions, however, 
shall not be deemed to grant immunity from 
disciplinary or separation action to employees 
who make false or malicious statements with 
intent to deceive or injure anybody during 
any proceedings under this regulation. 


Administration of Procedures 


The Executive Assistant shall be respon- 
sible to the Architect of the Capitol for 
supervising the administration of the em- 
ployee grievance and adverse action ap 
procedures for the Office of the Architect of 
the Capitol. The Executive Assistant or bis 
representative shall notify the employees 
selected as members of the hearing com- 
mittee, and all other parties involved of the 
time and place of hearings. 


Improvements In Grievance and Appeals 
Procedures 


Comments and suggestions looking toward 
the improvement of the grievance and ap- 
peals procedures provided for under 
regulation may be submitted to the Executive 
Assistant, in writing, at any time, 
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Effective Date 


This Regulation shall become effective for 
adverse action appeals begun by notice of 
Proposed adverse action issued on or after 
October 17, 1966, and for grievances sub- 
Mitted to the Executive Assistant on or 
after October 17, 1966. 

A copy of this Regulation shall be fur- 
nished to each employee subject thereto. 

J. GEORGE STEWART, 
Architect of the Capitol. 


Poverty Fighters Cited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JOHN J. GILLIGAN 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
James M. Shea, of the Catholic Tele- 
raph, has written a series of articles 
showing how secular and church groups 
are working in effective harmony to win 
Cincinnati's war on poverty. 

On October 7, I placed one of the 
articles of the series in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD as I thought his observa- 
tions are well worth sharing. Mr. Shea's 
article which appeared in the Catholic 
Telegraph on August 26, 1966, follows: 

ComMuNITY Unirs FIGHT Poverty 
(By James M. Shea) 

Being poor doesn't just mean not having 
Money. This is a fact of life which the lead- 
ers of Cincinnati's Community Action Com- 
Mission frequently emphasize. 

As a CAC spokesman sald recently, poverty 
is more serious when it means lack of dignity, 

of opportunity, lack of a voice in the 
Affairs of citizenship. 

For this reason, one of the major thrusts 
Of the CAC, which is a locally-sponsored 
ageney for channeling anti-poverty funds 
to meet needs of the local community, is to 
Promote human development“ programs. 

These programs are carried on in the area's 
Neighborhoods and communities with leader- 
hip provided by professionals and by local 
volunteers. 

Thus a calendar of events posted in CAC 
headquarters at 820 Linn Mall in Cincinnati's 
West End last week included notices of meet- 
ings of the following organizations: 

West End Community Council, Winton 
Terrace Residents, Over-the-Rhine Citizens 
association, Uptown Basin Council, Republic 
Street Clean-up association, Eyanston Com- 
Munity Council, Avondale Welfare Commit- 
tee, Logan Street Improvement Association, 
and North Cincinnati Neighbors. 

It is through organizations like these that 
the CAC is able to “mobilize local resources 
to combat poverty” and at the same time to 

involve the poor at every level in this effort.” 

As soon as a person who fulfills the defini- 
tion of r” becomes actively involved, 
either as a paid or as a volunteer worker, he 

ns to emerge from the poverty bracket, 

having gained stature, a voice, a measure of 

human development,” and poasibly a better 
income. 

Some of the community organizations 
through which the anti-poverty effort is 
Waged were formed by CAC developers. 

ers were in existence and provided a na- 
tural framework for the anti-poverty pro- 
gram. 

One that was ready-made was the West 

lege Hill Civic association, of which the 

Edward Jones, a Protestant minister 
Of the area, is coordinator. 


The association as established in 1949 to 
No. 181—Pt. 2 
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organize and promote activities in the com- 
munity, an unincorporated territory between 
Cincinnati and North College Hill. 

Mr. Jones is the first to point out that a 
new spirit is abroad in the Steele area now 
that Office of Economic Opportunity (anti- 
poverty) funds are being channeled into the 
community's development program. 

Through the local CAC, more than $55,000 
was appropriated for the year ending last 
June 30 for salaries, play equipment, books, 
cooking utensils, building materials, and 
50 on. 

Ten per cent of the appropriation is re- 
quired to be contributed by the community. 
In West College Hill this was achieved 
through “dollar credits” given for the time 
donated by Sisters of Mercy from McAuley 
high school, and by teachers from St. Rich- 
ards’ parochial school and St. Xavier high 
school, and for the use of a local school 
building. 

In the past year, according to Mr. Jones, 
about 20 residents of the area—there are 265 
families residing there—who were out of 
work have received training for new jobs, 
improvements have been made in the streets 
and sidewalks, 20 buildings have been torn 
down, nine new homes have been built, and 
efforts at a comprehensive renewal program 
are under way. 

The local organization is working on a 
program with the Hamilton County commis- 
sioners to establish a workable building code, 
and it has applied to the Federal government 
for rehabilitation loans at low interest. 

To carry on the effort, OEO funds totaling 
more than $98,000 have been asked for the 
year that began in July. Local CAC officials 
are confident that the appropriation will 
materialize. 

A center of activity in the West College Hill 
program is the old elementary school which 
was ordered closed when the Ohio Board of 
Education ruled that it had been operated 
as a segregated institution. Now it is a 
neighborhood center, with sewing classes, fa- 
cilities for youth and adult recreation, pre- 
school enrichment programs, and, if the 
organization’s hopes are realized, a branch 
library in the future. 

“It's one swinging place, where something 
is always going on,” a CAC official said. And, 
with the help of the Federal anti-poverty 
program, “they're doing it themselves,” he 
added. 


Congressman D. R. Billy“ Matthews 


SPEECH 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the unpleasant features about the clos- 
ing of a Congress is the knowledge that 
certain of our warm personal friends will 
not be Members in the next Congress, 
This particularly applies to Congress- 
man D. R. “BILLY” MATTHEWS, of Florida, 
one of my very warm personal friends 
with whom I have enjoyed a close rela- 
tionship ever since I became a Member 
of the Congress. 

I know of no Member who has been 
more devoted to his duties as a Congress- 
man than “Bitty” and his pleasant 
smile and cheerful greeting will be 
missed by all of the Members who return 
for the 90th Congress. In my mind he 
will always be classed as a fine deyoted 
and gentlemanly Congressman who has 
been helpful to me on many occasions, 
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Fitting Honor for Russ Blandford 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr, PHILBIN, Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include 
therein a recent article from the New 
York Times entitled, “Five Unsung 
Heroes Honored for Outstanding Service 
to United States.“ 

This article contains an account of the 
1966 Rockefeller Public Service Awards 
for outstanding long-term service to the 
Federal Government. Included among 
those honored is our valued friend, the 
able and distinguished chief counsel of 
the House Armed Services Committee, 
Mr. John R. Russ! Blandford, for his 
outstanding service to the Congress and 
the country. 

This vigorous, able, young man has 
rendered conspicuous and outstanding 
service to the House Armed Services 
Committee, the Congress, and the coun- 
try for many years. Personally, I was 
gratified to learn of Mr. Blandford's 
selection because, like other members of 
our great committee, I know firsthand 
of his great contribution to our work and 
the constancy, fidelity, and effectiveness 
he has always demonstrated in the per- 
formance of his very taxing, difficult 
responsibilities. 

In a real sense, Russ Blandford is a 
very fine, capable, industrious, and gra- 
cious young man who has served us far 
beyond the call of duty, and I take pleas- 
ure in lauding and heartily congratu- 
lating him and his family upon the richly 
merited recognition and award he has 
received from the well-known Rocke- 
feller program. I also congratulate the 
other outstanding young men who have 
received awards under this program. 


I wish for Russ and his devoted family 
every measure of good health, success, 
and happiness for many years to come, 
and I share with them the joy and pride 
they feel for the highly meritorious 
award which Russ has so deservedly 
received. 


The article follows: 


Fx UNSUNG HEROES HONORED FOR OvUTSTAND- 
ING SERVICE TO UNITED STATES 


PRINCETON, N.J., October 16—Five “unsung 
heroes" of publie life were named recipients 
today of the 1966 Rockefeller Public Service 
Awards for outstanding long-term service to 
the Federal Government. Each will receive 
$10,000. 

The program, supported by John D. Rocke- 
feller 8d, is administered by Princeton Uni- 
versity. The awards, bringing to 37 the num- 
ber honored since they were set up in their 
present form in 1960, will be presented at a 
luncheon at the Washington Hilton Hotel in 
Washington on Dec. 7. 


Mr, Rockefeller set up the award program 
to focus national attention on the distin- 
guished work often performed by little- 
known Federal officials. 

This year's recipients, announced by Dr. 
Robert F. Goheen, president of Princeton 
University, and their categories of service are: 
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Millard Cass, 49 years old, Deputy Under 
Secretary of Labor, for administration. 

John M. Leddy, 52, Assistant Secretary of 
State for European Affairs, for foreign affairs, 

David D. Thomas, 53, Deputy Administra- 
tor; Federal Aviation Agency, for general 
welfare. 

John R. Blandford, 48, chief counsel, House 
Committee on Armed Services, for law and 
legislation. 

Dr. Edward F. Knipling, 57, director of 
entomology of the research division of the 
Department of Agriculture, for science, tech- 
nology or engineering. 

INSPIRATION TO YOUNG 


Dr. Goheen called the winners “an inspira- 
tion to the young who have leanings in the 
direction of public service and to those who 
already have joined the ranks of careerists 
in the Federal Government.” 

“Tt ls our hope, and that of Mr. Rockefeller, 
that promising men and women already in 
the public services, as well as new recruits 
to the career services, will realize that these 
honors to officials at high level reflect a grow- 
ing appreciation of the value of the Federal 
career service as a whole,“ Dr..Goheen said. 

The five recipients were among several 
hundred nominated for the awards by past 
and present Federal employes, chosen by a 
12-member selection committee headed by 
Dr. Lloyd V. Berkner, president of the Grad- 
uate Research Center of the Southwest, in 
Dallas. 

Mr. Cass, who joined the Department of 
Labor in 1946, after six years in private legal 
practice, has been chief assistant to seven 
of the eight Under Secretaries of Labor, and 
has served as adviser and assistant to six 
Secretaries of Labor. 


CAREER IN CIVIL SERVICE 


Mr. Leddy is one of the few officers to 
achieve high rank in the Department of State 
after a career in the Civil Service rather than 
the Foreign Service. A specialist in eco- 
nomics, he has been in the department for 
more than 20 years, and assumed his present 
position last year. 

Mr. Thomas, an administrator in the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency, has also been a pilot 
for more than 30 years. He has worked in 
aviation planning and, since 1958, has been 
head of the F. A. As Air Traffic Service. 

Mr. Blandford has been with the House 
committee nearly 20 years, starting a few 
months after his graduation from Yale Law 
School. He is a colonel in the Marine Corps 
Reserve. 

Dr. Kniping started with the Agriculture 
Department in 1930 as a field research aide 
in Mexico. He is best known for his work 
in sterile insect control, and it was on the 
island of Curaçao in 1953 that he demon- 
‘strated eradication by sterilization of the 
screwworm, 


/ 


Contracts Approved by Committee on 
Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include a list of persons who have 
been under contract with the Committee 
on Un-American Activities during the 
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past 5 years and the amounts of the con- 
tracts. The list follows: 


Committee on Un-American activities con- 
tracts approved 


87TH CONG. 
Name Date a Amount 
prov 
Lillian E. Howard Muy 3,1981 $1, 800. 00 
Maurice Malkin_............| June 8,1061 400, 00 
Ruth Taylor Hunter... Feb. 1,1982 1, 800. 00 
6 eee 
88TH CONG. 
IST KEAA, 
John Santo Mar. 14,1963 | $2, 500, 00 
George H. Lynn. July 17, 1063 1, 000. 00 
Murgaret Ann Kerr.. TA —— 1, 800. 00 
John Laut ner Deo. 11, 1963 1. 000. 00 
Herbert Roimer stein De. ack 1, 000, 00 
T 7, 300. 00 
20 SEAS. 7 7 
Margaret Ann Kerr... Aug. 21. 1904 $800. 00 
Andrew J, Borect__.........] Oct. 2, 1964 200. 00 
Charles S. Went trol g. 378, 50 
George HE Lynen Jan. 2. 1963 4, 500. 00 
WÄRE a ae er | 5,878. 59 
89TH CONG. 
int SESS. 
John Sullivan —._. June 25, 1965 600. 00 
Willium Hendrix July 2,1065 250. 00 
George H. Lynch -| Aug. 20, 1965 3, 000. 00 
Jolin D. Sullivan -| 5ept. 2,1965 3, 600. 00 
1 Dec. 28, 1965 3, 600, 00 
717 taf e 
20 SEAS, > 
Phillip Abbott Luce. Aug. 22, 1066 1, 090, 00 
George H. Lynch... Oct. 11, 1966 3, 000, 00 
eil. ~ 4, 000. 00 


The 14th Report From Washington to the 
Residents of Los Angeles’ 30th Con- 
gressional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
firmly convinced that one of the most 
important duties of a Representative in 
Congress is to make regular reports on 
his activities in Washington to his con- 
stituents at home. 

For that reason, and because of the 
vital necessity of an active and fully 
informed citizenry, I would like to in- 
clude in today’s CONGRESSIONAL RÉCORD 
the text of the 14th in a series of regular 
reports to the residents of my 30th Cali- 
fornia Congressional District. 

The report follows: 

CONGRESSMAN Ep ROYBAL Reports From 

WASHINGTON 
THE 14TH REPORT FROM WASHINGTON, OCTOBER 
1966 

This is the 14th in a series of regular 

“Reports from Washington” made to the 
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residents of the 30th District on my activities 
as your Representative in the Nation's 
Capital. 

While I realize that I cannot please all my 
constituents, I wish to assure you that I 
am constantly trying to represent the best 
interest of our District, our State and our 
Nation. 

In addition to my Reports from Washing- 
ton, I have also sent you nine special reports 
designed to cover all major items of legis- 
lation considered by Congress, events of na- 
tional and international significance, and 
particularly, those matters of immediate con- 
cern to Metropolitan Los Angeles and South- 
ern California. 


EIGHTY-NINTH CONGRESS—RECAP 


In its 2 years’ work, the 89th Congress has 
compiled one of the most productive records 
of legislative achievement in our nation’s 
history. 

Congress has supported measures to as- 
sure prudent conduct of the government's 
fiscal business, while adopting progressive 
programs to meet the essential needs of a 
rapidly growing modern society of nearly 200 
millfon citizens. 

Great strides were made toward reaching 
the goals of a more prosperous economy, 
equal opportunity for all Americans, a strong 
defense posture, and lasting world peace with 
freedom. 

Iam proud to have had a part in building 
this constructive record, and I have at- 
tempted to outline for you some of the high- 
lights of the historic 89th Congress In this 
“Report from Washington”, 

NEW LOS ANGELES FEDERAL BUILDING 


Just this month Congress approved my re- 
quest for a new $6.5 million, 800,000 sq. ft. 
multi-level federal auto parking building to 
help alleviate the extremely critical shortage 
of parking space in Los Angeles' crowded 
Civic Center. 

I've been working on this urgently-needed 
car parking facility since 1963 when I first 
came to Congress, so I'm naturally delighted 
at our success in securing authorization to 
proceed with this essential project. 


PEACETIME GI BILL 


I was proud to have been co-author of the 
new G.I, Bill of Rights, a permanent program 
of comprehensive readjustment benefits to 
help some 5 million post-Korea and Vietnam 
veterans return to civilian life, go to college, 
train for a job, and have a chance to buy a 
home for their families. 


MINIMUM WAGE 


America’s working men and women scored 
a resounding, landmark victory with recent 
Congressional enactment of the most com- 
prehensive improvements in the national 
minimum wage law since 1938, when that 
historic legislation was first adopted. 

By extending coverage to nearly 8 million 
new workers, and raising the present $1.25 
minimum wage for the 30 million employees 
already covered, by stages, to $1.60, we will be 
protecting the vital interests of Golden State 
workers and employers alike—by helping re- 
duce the unfair, low-wage competition from 
our neighboring states whose average pay 
scales do not come up to California's higher 
rate. 

EQUAL RIGHTS FOR ALL AMERICANS 


The 89th Congress gave Its strong bi-parti- 
san support to measures to assure first-class 
citizenship to every American, regardless of 
race, color, creed or national origin. The two 
chief legislative accomplishments were pass- 
age of the Voting Rights Act to guarantee the 
basic right to register and vote to all citizens, 
and establishment of the U.S. Commission on 
Equal Employment Opportunity to help 
eliminate, once and for all, unfair discrimi- 
nation in the vital area of Job opportunities. 
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NEW HOUSING AND TRANSPORTATION 
DEPARTMENTS 


Secretary Robert Weaver of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, es- 
tablished in 1965, discusses how his agency's 
programs, plus those of the new Cabinet- 
level Department of Transportation just cre- 
ated by Congress this month, can assist Los 
Angeles and other major metropolitan cen- 
ters meet the challenge of continuing rapid 
growth. 

Wirn Southern Callfornla's population due 
to triple from 10 million to over 30 million 
before the year 2000, when some 80 percent 
of our people will be living in cities, these 
forward-looking programs are of vital im- 
portance to every children. 

The new Departments will serve as focal 
Points of federal concern for such pressing 
urban problems as sharply rising local tax 
Tates, efficient mass transportation, adequate 
housing, expanded educational and job op- 
Portunities, effective air and water pollution 
control, recreation, and related necessities of 
Modern life in 20th Century America, 


IMMIGRATION REFORM 


This historic measure, the first major revi- 
sion of our immigration laws In over 40 years, 
eliminated the highly discriminatory na- 
tional origins quota system, and set up a 
More equitable first-come-first-served selec- 
tion procedure based on a greatly improved 
Preference system. 


PEACE IN VIETNAM 


As a member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, I was one of the sponsors of an 
urgent petition to the President asking him 
to expand his worldwide peace offensive and 
vigorously pursue his search for meaning- 
ful negotiations aimed at achieving equit- 
able terms for a just settlement of the war 
in Vietnam. 

We also urged the President on several 
Occasions to enlist the aid of the United Na- 
tions in arranging an effective cease-fire that 
could help move the conflict away from the 
battie-field and to the conference table, 


In response, the President assured us of 
his firm determination “to make every pos- 
sible use of the United Nations in moving 
toward peace . I can give you categorical 
assurance that there will be no abandonment 
ol our peace efforts.” 


As your Representative in Congress, I 
Pledge myself to continue to speak out 
Strongly for the cause of peace in Vietnam. 


AID TO EDUCATION 


Congress acted to assume leadership in the 
Vital effort to provide full educational op- 
portunity for all Americans by adopting the 
landmark Elementary, Secondary, and Higher 
Education Acts—the nation's first compre- 
hensive program of investment in the educa- 
tion of our youth, in recognition that noth- 
ing is more important to America's future 
Well-being than the fullest possible develop- 
Ment of our human educational resources, 

CLEAN AIR AND PURE WATER 


California's outstanding pioneer work was 
Tecognized when Congress took decisive ac- 
tion to organize a truly national effort to 
tliminate the dangerous impurities in the 
air we breathe and the water we drink, 

Using California standards as a guideline 
for effective air and water pollution control, 
the new rules encourage a cooperative local, 
State, federal, and private industry approach 
to creating a healthy living environment in 
America's crowded metropolitan areas like 
Los Angeles, where our owr Pollution Con- 
trol District will be eligible for several mil- 
lion dollars in federal funds to help in the 
fight against smog. 
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AUTO SAPETY 


The 89th Congress has responded to an 
aroused public demand for strong, affirma- 
tive action to help reduce the tragic toll of 
needless injury and death on the Nation's 
highways by adopting federal standards of 
highway traffic, motor vehicle, and tire 
safety—and by offering Important financial 
aid to strengthen state and local auto safety 
programs ranging from driver training and 
licensing to highway construction and ye- 
hicle Inspection, 

NARCOTIC REHABILITATION 


Congress has followed California's leader- 
ship in attempting to develop a fresh ap- 
proach to deal more effectively with the 
serious problems of narcotic addiction— 
stressing modern medical treatment, reha- 
bilitation programs, and intensive aftercare 
for narcotic victims. 


MEDICARE-—SOCIAL SECURITY 


Senator Robert Kennedy outlines his plan. 
for a substantial cost-of-living increase in 
benefits and expansion of coverage under 
medicare and social security. 

As one of the original Congressional spon- 
sors of the historic medicare program to pro- 
vide comprehensive health benefits for some 
19 million older Americans, including Cali- 
fornia’s 114 million elderly, I am deeply grati- 
fied that never again in this country should 
our senior citizens find their life savings sud- 
denly wiped out by huge hospital and medical 
bills. 

In my opinion, medicare will take its place 
along with the social security program of 30 
years ago as among the most progressive and 
forward-looking pieces of legislation ever en- 
acted by Congress. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION 


With growing national concern over the 
rising cost-of-living, and the increased threat 
of inflation, I am happy to report success in 
obtaining passage this month of my Truth- 
in-Packaging Consumer Protection Bill to 
outlaw deceptive and unfair practices in la- 
beling and packaging retail goods—and to 
provide American consumers and housewives 
with accurate, complete, and honest infor- 
mation on the foods and drugs they buy. 


THE 1967 SERVICE ACADEMY EXAM 


Congratulating Pvt. Ruben Garcia of Los 
Angeles, one of my West Point nominees, on 
his excellent record at the Military Academy's 
Ft. Belvoir Prep Schoo! near Washington. 

Because I am anxious to appoint qualified 
young men from the 30th District to the 
Military, Naval, Air Force, and Merchant Ma- 
rine Academies, I am asking interested stu- 
dents to take the special Civil Service Acad- 
emy Designation Exam to be given in Los 
Angeles on November 5th (a make-up exam 
will be held December Ist). For more infor- 
mation call our District Office on 688-4870. 


WAR ON POVERTY 


Though less than two years old, and ex- 
periencing the usual administrative growing 
pains, the Nation’s War on Poverty holds 
promise of developing a series of new ap- 
proaches to solving the tragic paradox of 
extreme poverty for more than 30 million 
disadvantaged citizens, in the midst of an 
all-time-record-high prosperity for most 
Americans. 

AT YOUR SERVICE 


The members of my Congressional office 
staff in Washington, as well as those in our 
Los Angeles District Office, are anxious to 
help you in any way they can, Please con- 
tinue to make full use of the many services 
available through our offices by contacting 
us whenever you feel we can be of personal 
assistance. 
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Congressman Donald Rumsfeld Reports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr, RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my pclicy to report to the people of 
the 13th District of Dlinois at the end of 
each session of Congress, 

The report on the 89th Congress, 2d 
session, follows: 

CONGRESSMAN DONALD RUMSFELD REPoRTS— 

ANNUAL LEGISLATIVE REPORT, 1966, 89TH 

CONGRESS, 2p SESSION 


WasHincron, D.C.—Adjournment of the 
89th Congress came amidst speculation that 
the Administration may be waiting until early 
next year to ask for tax increases and for 
funds to further accelerate the war in Viet- 
nam. Whatever the case may be, it is clear 
that additional funds will be requested if the 
war continues to escalate and if, at the same 
time, the Administration continues the pres- 
ent level of domestic spending. 

During the 89th Congress, more than 26,000 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
over 950 were enacted into law. The results 
of more than 350 roll calls are on record in 
detail over 50,000 pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 

This annual Legislative Report highlights 
Congressional activity in 1966. As always, 
your comments and views on matters relating 
to Congress are welcomed. Full details on 
any measure before Congress may be obtained 
by writing our office, 241 House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 20515. 


INFLATION, FEDERAL SPENDING, AND PRIORITIES 


Little meaningful action has been taken to 
control inflation or otherwise halt the rising 
cost of living. The President has blamed 
Congress for adding to his already sizable 
budget, thus leaving the impression that 
Congress, rather than the Administration, 
will be responsible if either wage or price 
controls or increased taxes are requested. 

However, the swollen budget submitted in 
January contained false-front cuts on items 
the Administration knew the 2-1 Democrat- 
controlled Congress would increase, such as 
milk for school children, and, further, his 
budget did not accurately reflect the antici- 
pated costs involved in fighting the war in 
Vietnam. Despite periodic statements on 
economy, there is no indication that the 
President communicates his economy desires 
to the leaders of his party in Congress. Also, 
the President has the power, under the Con- 
stitution, to yeto any spending bill he does 
not like. He has not exercised this power to 
any major extent. Further, the Administra- 
tion need not spend funds appropriated by 
Congrees, Spending can be deferred, 

Inflationary pressures are due in part to 
excessive Federal spending at a time when 
Vietnam is draining billions of dollars from 
the Federal treasury, Priorities In Federal 
spending must be established. Government 
cannot provide funds for every worthwhile 
project and at the same time curb inflation. 


REAPPORTIONMENT OF 13TH DISTRICT 

The 1965 Court reapportionment of the 
13th Congressional District unfortunately 
removes from our District the 50th Ward of 
Chicago and the townships of Barrington and 
Hanover, effective in January 1967, It has 
been a privilege to represent the people of 
these areas in Congress for the past four 
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years, and it is with a real sadness that I see 
them leave the 13th District. 

Despite reapportionment, the 13th Dis- 
triot's population will remain well above the 
435,000 average. The estimated 1965 popu- 
lation of the eight townships of Elk Grove, 
Evanston, New Trier, Niles, Northfield, Pala- 
tine, Schaumburg, and Wheeling, which will 
comprise our new District, is 523,319. This 
figure is expected to jump to 605,000 by 1970. 
Our District is one of the fastest growing dis- 
tricts in the nation. 

A BUSY YEAR 


The heavy legislative schedule in Congress 
and the long session have required me to 
“commute” back and forth from Washington 
to the 13th District on weekends, but the 
rest of the Rumsfeld family have been in our 
home in Glenview since August. I look for- 
ward to seeing many of you during the brief 
adjournment of Congress. 

During 1966, I took on a number of new 
responsibilities, becoming a member of the 
House Republican Policy Committee and 
serving as co-chairman of the House GOP 
Task Force on Latin America. I continue 
my membership on the Science and Astro- 
nautics (Space) Committee and on its 
Manned Space Flight Subcommittee. I also 
serve on the Government Operations Com- 
mittee and on its subcommittees on Foreign 
Operations and Government Information and 
Legal and Monetary Affairs, on the latter as 
ranking minority member. 

A highlight of 1966 came on July 4th, the 
day the President signed into law the Free- 
dom of Information” bill which I have sup- 
ported strongly for two years. In April, our 
Subcommittee on Foreign Operations and 
Government Information went to South 
Vietnam to conduct an inyestigation of waste 
and mismanagement in the AID program 
there, The Subcommittee report may be 
obtained by writing to our office. 

LEGISLATION SPONSORED 


Part of a Congressman’s responsibility is 
to identify problem areas and to initiate 
action to resolve them. This year, I have 
introduced and co-sponsored various bills and 
resolutions, including proposals for: 

Air and water pollution: To authorize an 
incentive tax credit for facilities and equip- 
ment installed by industry for the control of 
alr and water pollution. 

Reform of Federal criminal laws: To create 
a 12-man Commission to undertake a study 
of needed improvements in the Federal sys- 
tem of criminal justice. 

Opportunity for underprivileged: To com- 
bine private efforts with those of Government 
to provide jobs, training, and education for 
the disadvantaged. 

Miscellaneous: I also introduced measures 
to: permit teachers to deduct from gross 
income their expenses for continuing educa- 
tion; remove postmasters from politics; es- 
tablish a World Food Commission; and per- 
mit Individual tax credits for parents financ- 
ing students in college. 

EXCELLENCE OF 13TH DISTRICT'S YOUTH 


The 13th District will be especially well 
represented at U.S. Service Academies in the 
graduating class of 1970. Eight outstanding 
men from our District began their military 
careers this summer: Air Force Academy— 
Malcolm Dean Whitfield II of Glenview and 
Robert J. Drabant of Palatine; Military Acad- 
emy—Jeffrey A. Schmidt of Niles; Naval 
Academy—John S. Biallas of Chicago, Dennis 
F. Breen of Mount Prospect, Howard Daw- 
son, Jr. of Mount Prospect, Edward Graves 
of Rolling Meadows, and Richard Thomas 
of Skokie. Stephen Svanda, Wilmette, was 
accepted for appointment by the Merchant 
Marine Academy, The letter notifying him 
of his appointment never reached him. On 
May 2, he was lost attempting to save a 
companion in a boating accident. 
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Applications are now being accepted from 
young men interested in attending U.S. Serv- 
ice Academies in June 1967. Applicants 
must be U.S. citizens, between 17 and 22 
years old, unmarried, and residents of the 
18th District. Selection is based entirely on 
merit, 

A CITIZEN'S PRIDE 


A 13th District resident who just became 
an American citizen wrote me a wonderful 
letter. I felt you would be interested in her 
comments. She wrote: 

“It is indeed a great moment, more than 
any of you can imagine; it is a long wait, 
hopes, and sometimes fears. I saw a lot 
of people becoming Americans the same day 
I did. Probably all of us had different rea- 
sons, but there was a wonderful thing in 
common—we are Americans by choice. .,. In 
my case the reason was a need for justice, 
freedom, honesty and love ... (Here) there 
is a great deal of family life, self-respect and 
sincerity. I love this country. Please try 
to keep this country as I have dreamed. 
Above all freedom, challenge, sincerity and 
honesty, with Justice.” 


POSTMASTERS AND POLITICS 


My bill to remove postmasters from poli- 
tics has gained important support. As re- 
ported in the Washington press, the President 
may ask Congress next year to approve a 
measure providing that postmasters and rural 
letter carriers be appointed the same way as 
other Federal civil servants—on the basis of 
qualifications and merit. Earlier, the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of Congress 
recommended that Congress adopt this pro- 
posal. It is backed also by the Secretary of 
the National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, who wrote that politics in the appoint- 
ment of postal supervisors and managers is 
“one of the major reasons for inadequate 
mail service.” 


CONGRESSIONAL REFORM 


No meaningful Congressional reforms were 
made in 1966. However, the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of Congress has issued 
its final report and prepared the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1966. It is unfortunate 
that the Democratic leadership in Congress 
failed to schedule consideration of the Act in 
the 89th Congress. The Joint Committee 
adopted more than 15 of the recommenda- 
tions which I made in 1965. Among them 
were: Creation in the House of a Committee 
on Standards and Conduct (Ethics); Con- 
gressional Committee hearings to be open 
to the public to the maximum extent possi- 
ble, including televising and broadcasting; 
and Recording of yea“ and nay“ votes on 
appropriations bills. 

Many other necessary reforms were not 
recommended. Some trouble areas were 
totally avoided. For example, study of the 
role of Congress in foreign policy was ig- 
nored. Hopefully, both the House and Senate 
will be ready to implement the Joint Com- 
mittee’s recommendations in 1967. 


CHECKS AND BALANCE 


One significant proposal which was not 
acted upon by the 89th Congress is a pro- 
vision that when both the Executive and the 
Legislative Branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment are controlled by the same political 
party, the Committees on Government Opera- 
tions in the House and Senate, the chief in- 
vestigating Committees, would be under the 
control of the minority party. It is my hope 
that this measure will be considered in the 
90th Congress, for such a revision would as- 
sure vigorous probing, challenging, and ques- 
tioning of the conduct of government. 

The idea of giving the minority party con- 
trol of the Government Operations Commit- 
tees is not unique, In 1923, the “Teapot 
Dome" investigation was conducted by a 
Democratic senator at a time when the 
Congress and the White House were both 
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controlled by the Republican Party. Even 
today, the British House of Commons has a 
Committee of Public Accounts whose chair- 
man is always a leading member of "the loyal 
opposition,” and this committee has legisla- 
tive oversight of the spending of public 
monies, 

The need for such a “watchdog” committee 
in Congress is obvious. The political party 
which controls the investigative machinery of 
government is generally not eager to inyesti- 
gate its own appointees or personnel. 

THE PEOPLE 


The close of the Second Session of the 89th 
Congress prompts me to look back at prog- 
ress made and to conclude that there is a 
great deal of work ahead. World peace con- 
tinues to elude us, and many domestic prob- 
lems remain unsolved. 

To be sure, Government has an important 
role, but each individual citizen also shares 
a portion of the responsibility. Government 
cannot solve all of the complex problems fac- 
ing us. Toachieve the best solutions will re- 
quire the interest and the dedication of mil- 
lions of individual citizens who recognize 
that our form of Government, the best ever 
devised by man, is based on the involyement 
of the people. In the final analysis, it is the 
people who must guide and direct the efforts 
of Government, determine the quality of its 
leadership, and shape its course. 


Cleaner Air Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, Cleaner 
Air Week will be observed October 23 to 
29. While emphasizing the tremendous 
tasks that confront the Nation in the 
effort to keep our atmosphere as free 
from pollution as is possible, it also points 
up industry's outstanding contributions 
in this field during recent years. 

One of the most notable accomplish- 
ments in the drive for cleaner air has 
been the development of equipment to 
capture fly ask rather than to permit it 
to be released into the atmosphere. In- 
stead of unceremoniously spewing cinders 
into the air to the discomfiture of neigh- 
bors for miles around, new power plants 
are equipped with expensive electrostatic 
precipitators to stop the pollution as it 
comes from the boilers. 

At the giant minemouth power plants 
under construction and in planning in 
Pennsylvania's 22d Congressional Dis- 
trict, air pollution control equipment will 
arrest almost 100 percent of the cinders 
resulting from coal combustion. Such 
progress not only removes a common 
menace from the community; it also, 
through application of engineering tech- 
nique, provides a byproduct of the com- 
bustion process that has considerable 
utility value. 

For many years cinders have been used 
as a safety measure on ice- and snow- 
covered highways. More recently, they 
haye been used as a reinforcement agent 
in cement roads, dams, and building 
blocks. Now there is another use in the 
making, and from it may come new in- 
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dustrial enterprises in areas where fiy 
ash supply is available. 

Last year I met with George Fumich, 
Jr., director of the Office of Coal Re- 
search, to inspect the end results of lab- 
oratory experimentations with bricks 
containing fly ash. I was impressed with 
the extraordinary strength, durability, 
and attractiveness, and I am encouraged 
by OCR’s progress in making ready a 
pilot plant for the production of this 
material, 

Cleaner Air Week is also a reminder 
that science and research have ot!.er im- 
portant chores in the quest of controlling 
atmospheric pollutants. One objective 
is to provide for the recovery of sulphur 
from stack gases. As in the case of fiy 
ash, extracting sulphur before it leaves 
the stacks would not only eliminate an 
unpopular pollutant, but would also tend 
to conserve an important natural re- 
source, 

A highly useful purpose is served by 
Cleaner Air Week. Charles N. Howison, 
of Cincinnati, who introduced the an- 
nual event through the Air Pollution 
Control Association a decade and a half 
ago, is to be commended for this con- 
tribution to the cause of improvement 
in the national environment and in the 
interest of new uses for natural re- 
sources, 


My Individual Freedom Under the 
Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


Or FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, as I have mentioned in the 
Recorp, the Frances Broward Chapter, 
Florida Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution, have selected their Constitution 
Week essay contest winners for the cur- 
rent year. It is my pleasure to include 
the following essay by Michael Miciak, 
of Annunciation Elementary School. 

My INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM UNDER THE 
CONSTITUTION 

When I was nine years of age I traveled 
to Europe, Communist Poland, Communist 
Czechoslovakia and the Near East with my 
family. I found thet many of the rights 
we enjoy here in the United States are 
Partially granted or not granted at all in 
some foreign countries. 

For example here in the United States I 
Can travel freely from city to city and State 
to State without fear of being arrested be- 
Cause I don't have my identification papers 
with me. 

In Communist Poland, I found out that 
the Poles, now under Communist domina- 
tion, cannot go freely from place to place 
unless they have Communist LD. cards. If 
Stopped by the Communist police and ques- 
tioned they must prove who they are, where 
they are going and why. 

Here in the United States I also have the 
Tight of privacy. Neither police nor soldiers 
can break into my house, search me and my 
house and arrest me without a legal warrant 
and a good cause, In Communist countries 
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police will break into your house, accuse you 
falsely and unjustly, arrest you, search you 
and can sentence you to prison or some type 
of cruel punishment. A perfect example of 
the Communist violations of an individual's 
right of privacy and free travel was the house 
arrest of Poland’s Primate Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski and Cardinal Mindszenty of 
Hungary who even today is living in the 
United States Embassy in Budapest because 
of the Communists in his country. 

One of my individual rights under US. 
Constitution is my freedom of religion. I 
may be a Protestant, Catholic or a Jew and 
if I want to I can be an atheist. 

In Communist Poland although 90% or 
more of the people are Christians the Com- 
munist Regime is against religion ond is 
atheistic. 

In 1966 Poland is celebrating her millen- 
nium, the 1,000th anniversary of her con- 
version to Christianity. The Poles wish to 
commemorate the millennium by having 
great religious ceremonies in honor of God 


and Our Lady of Czestochowa, the Patroness ` 


of Poland. The Poles haye been taking the 
painting of the so called Black Madonna 
through the streets of many towns and cities 
but the Communist police have now con- 
fiscated the painting and have prohibited 
the Poles to have public demonstrations of 
their faith. 

I am so proud that Iam a citizen of these 
United States. I thank God that I was born 
here in the United States because it ts the 
best country in the world and grants its 
citizens freedom of speech, religion, press and 
free travel among many other rights. These 
rights make up just a small fraction of my 
individual freedom under the Constitution. 


Our Teen-Agers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
rare today when we read in a newspaper 
of the good things done by the youth of 
our country. Most often publicity is 
given to the lunatic fringe who despoil 
the good name that the vast majority of 
our teenagers have. It was with great 
pleasure therefore that I read the Cleve- 
land Plain-Dealer’s October 8, 1966 edi- 
torial, “Hero, First Class” about the her- 
oism of Joseph Jones of Springfield, Ohio. 
Because this type of heroism and edi- 
torial commentary should not go un- 
noticed, I ask unanimous consent to 
print the aforementioned editorial of the 
Plain-Dealer: 

Hero, First CLASS 

“If I told them I couldn't swim I don't 
think they would have let me try it.” 

This comment by Joseph Jones of Spring- 
field, O., shows the stuff from which heroes 
are made, It also is a refreshing reminder 
that among the populace are some people 
who are not afraid to become involved in 
extending a helping hand to others. 

Jones, 19-year-old father of three, dashed 
from his nearby home when he heard the 
sound of a crash on a bridge in downtown 
Springfield. He found earlier arrivals at the 
scene “standing around,” watching the 
blinking turn signals of an automobile over- 
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turned and submerged in the waters of Buck 
Creek. J 

To a policeman he lied; “I'm a skin diver.” 
Then he went to work, dog-paddling to a spot 
20 feet from shore and diving five times to 
bring to the surface five occupants of the car. 

The fact that none of the five victims 
survived the terrible accident does not 
diminish by one bit the brightness of Joseph 
Jones’ act of heroism. 


Moreover, the Plain-Dealer in its Octo- 
ber 6, 1966, issue highlighted the out- 
standing efforts of two teenage boys from 
Brooklyn, Ohio. I certainly am proud of 
James Molzan and David Weinbrandt, 
both residents of my district. I there- 
fore ask for unanimous consent to in- 
clude the Plain-Dealer news article Two 
Brooklyn Boys Hope To Clean Up.” 

Two BROOKLYN Boys Horx To CLEAN Up 

It's not too often a bargain offer comes the 
way of an economy-minded city hall in Cleve- 
land's suburbs. 

And when it comes from two teen-agers— 
“Well, that gives you something to think 
about,” Brooklyn's Mayor John M. Coyne 
said yesterday, 

The two Brooklyn boys made this business 
offer which took the suburb's City Council 
by surprise: 

“We'll wash your police cars for only $1,50 
each Instead of the $2 you pay now.” 

We want to save the city some money.“ 
14-year-old James Molzan, 6700 Gifford Drive, 
told The Piain Dealer. 

“And we wanted to make some money for 
ourselves,” added his pal, 15-year-old David 
Weinbrandt, 6327 E. Bucyrus Drive. 

So rare are public-spirited offers, especially 
from teenagers, that the mayor asked the 
city’s law director, Walter A. Savage, to check 
whether the boys“ offer was legal. 

“They may be too young," Coyne said. 

Meantime Coyne figured that the boys 
would save him $150 a year if they washed 
his six police cars. 

“It's nice to have young fellows interested 
in government, saving us money and making 
some themselyes,” he said. 

Jim goes to Brooklyn Junior High and Dave 
to Brooklyn High School. 

“We've never done anything like this 
before,” Jim said. “Of course, I've worked 
on my dad's and the neighbors’ cars.“ 

Dave thought they could do the job after 
school. 

Council has yet to accept their offer, 

Memphis Auto Wash cleans the cars at 
present once a week, 


The Negro Lawyer in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 18, 1966 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Edward B. Toles, chairman NBA Judi- 
ciary Committee presented this report 
“The Negro Lawyer in the United States” 
at a conference with President Johnson 
on Friday, October 14, in the Cabinet 
Room at the White House. 

It was the first conference of a Negro 
Bar Group with a President of the United 
States in history. 


The President, the Solicitor General, 
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Thurgood Marshall, the President's as- 
sociate counsel, Clifford Alexander, Louis 
Martin, Deputy National Democratic 
Committeeman and eight members of 
the Negro National Bar Association, in- 
cluding Mr. Edward B. Toles, Chairman 
of the association’s Judiciary Committee, 
conferred for 1½ hours on the Negro 
lawyers, judges, law schools and law 
students. 

I am extending my remarks to present 
Chairman Toles report: 
TEHE Nxcro LAWYER IN THE UNITED STATES, 

A 1966 REPORT 


(By Edward B. Toles, Chairman, NBA Judi- 
ciary Committee) 

In the legal profession in the United 
States, “there are now more than 296,000 
lawyers,” wrote Harvard Law School Dean 
Erwin N. Griswold, in Law and Lawyers in 
the United States (1964). Of these, he 
stated, a few more than 200,000 are engaged 
in the private practice of law. The rest are 
in government service (29,314), employed 
by business corporations (26,492), in full 
time law teaching (2,100), or retired (12,024). 
These figures were taken from the sixth tri- 
ennial census of the legal profession, a sta- 
tistical survey prepared for the American 
Bar Foundation by Martindale-Hubbel Inc., 
from data in their 1964 Law Directory which 
also listed the number of women lawyers as 
7.143. The number of American judges in 
their 1961 survey was listed as 8,180. 

There were no figures given on the number 
of Negro lawyers and judges in the United 
States by the survey. Of the Nation's 18,800,- 
000 Negro population according to the 1960 
United States Census Bureau, there were 
only 2,004 Negro lawyers accounted for in 
the legal profession wrote Ben J. Watten- 
berg and Richard M. Scammon, the latter, 
a former Director of the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1961-1965, in their book This U. S. A. 
(1965). Using official census figures the au- 
thors show more Negroes are moving into 
more professions, 4,216 Negro physicians in 
1960 compared to 3.395 in 1940 and 2,004 
Negro lawyers and Judges in 1960 compared 
to 1,013 in 1940. The authors make the 
startling statement that there may have 
been 4,216 Negro physicians and surgeons 
in 1960 but there are over 200,000 whites in 
a similar category and assuming that Negroes 
comprise 1/10 of the population, 18,000 
Nezro doctors are missing and by a similar 
calculation 20,000 Negro lawyers are absent. 
Some 375,000 Negroes are absent in all profes- 
sional fields who might well have been there 
as professionals today had their forebears 
been given an equal break a century or two 
ago, the authors declared. 


Dean Horace Mann Bond of Atlanta 
University’s School of Education writing in 
the American Negro Reference Book (1966) 
on the “Status of the Negro Lawyer,“ stated: 
“According to the 1960 United States Census 
there were employed as lawyers and judges 
in that year 2,004 Negro males and 176 Negro 
females, for a total of 2,180. The nature 
of the profession is such that a considerable 
number of persons may be qualified to prac- 
tice, but be employed and classified in other 


occupational categories. The disfranchise-~ 


ment of Negroes that followed upon ending 
of the Reconstruction period, in the 1880's 
and 1890's, almost completely extinguished 
the prospects for a Negro lawyer in the 
South. In the North, there were occasional 
examples of highly successful Negro lawyers. 
The field for Negro lawyers has been extended 
by the migration of Negroes to the North, 
by the growing participation in polities of 
Southern Negroes, and by the spectacular 
broadening of Civil Rights litigation in 
Southern states in recent years.“ 
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The National Bar Association, an organiza- 
tion of the nation’s Negro lawyers since 1925, 
has estimated the number of Negro lawyers at 
more than 4,000, but not all actively engaged 
in law practice and more than 100 Negro 
Judges in the Federal, State and Municipal 
Courts. Of the 459 Federal Judges appointed 
by Presidents of the US, there are nine 
Negro Federal lifetime Judges and one Negro 
Federal Judge appointed for an eight year 
term in the U.S. District Court for the Virgin 
Islands. New York City with 26 Negro Judges 
(including 3 Federal Judges), Chicago with 
21 Negro Judges (including one Federal 
Judge) and the state of California with 14 
Negro Judges account for more than half of 
the Negro Judges in the U.S. The remain- 
ing Negro Judges are divided among the 
District of Columbia and the States of Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Missouri and Maryland with more 
than one Negro Judge and the states of Ne- 
braska, Connecticut, Delaware, New Hamp- 
shire, Tennessee and Kentucky with one 
Negro Judge each. Appointment by Presi- 
dent Johnson of the first Negro Solicitor 
General in the Nation, a Negro member to 
the Export-Import Bank, Federal Reserve 
Board, U.S. Attorneys, U.S. Marshals, one 
U.S. Commissioner and other regulatory 
Board members will stimulate interest in the 
study of law by Negroes, Already the recent 
appointment of a Negro Federal Judge to the 
Sixth Circult Court of Appeals which em- 
braces two southern states Kentucky and 
Tennessee may become a precedent for other 
appointments in the South from the 45 new 
judgeships created. 

Texas Southern Law School Dean Kenneth 
S. Tollet speaking on “The Alarming Short- 
age of Negro Law Students,” said: “The high- 
est estimate of Negro lawyers, percentagewise, 
mirrors law school enrollment. Professor 
Jerome Schuman, Director of Howard Uni- 
versity’s Study Project of the Economic 
Status of American Negro Lawyers, has deter- 
mined that no more than 13 per cent of 
American lawyers are Negro. This is indeed 
an alarming statistic. : 

If we look at the statistics in the South, 
they become even more alarming. Take for 
example Texas. Of the 3,776 students attend- 
ing our seven law schools, only one percent 
are attending Texas Southern University’s 
Law School, Furthermore, Texas Negro 
lawyers barely constitute one half of one 
percent of Texas lawyers, 

There are no more than five Negro lawyers 
in Mississippi. There are forty-odd Negro 
lawyers in Virginia. And if a recent Time 
Magazine Essay (April 15, 1966) is correct, 
North Carolina has the largest number of 
Negro lawyers in the South with 125, which 
is one Negro lawyer for every 12,000 Negroes. 
(A 1965 American Bar Foundation report says 
that there is roughly one lawyer for every 
650 persons in the general population). 

Loulsiana has thirty or forty Negro lawyers 
with practically all of them graduating from 
Southern University. Florida has about the 
same number with most of them graduating 
from Florida A. and M. In short, there is an 
alarmingly small number of Negro lawyers in 
the South. 

Unquestionably, we have established the 
small number of Negro law students and law- 
yers. Why do we say it Is alarming? There 
are at least three reasons, 

One, our society is based upon law and 
order, and lawyers symbolize and promote 
law and order. Two, as Greenberg said in 
Race Relations and American Law (1959), 
The Negro lawyer handles 99 percent of the 
Southern antidiscrimination litigation, and 
most of it in the North.“ And three, Negro 
lawyers play important roles in legislative 
enactment campaigns and they provide com- 
munity leadership. 

The three reasons why it is alarming that 
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there are so few Negro law students, and thus 
Negro lawyers, are closely interrelated. 

The Time Essay already referred to was en- 
titled ‘Breaching the White Wall of Southern 
Justice.’ After citing the enormous strides 
the Southern Negro has made in schooling, 
public accommodations, and above all vot- 
ing, it continued, ‘Ironically, it is in the fleld 
of law and administration of justice that he 
is most frequently folled. To the Southern 
Negro, it still seems that the whole system of 
law winks at nearly every lawless scheme to 
cow him and keep him from his rights 
From bottom to top, Southern justice is 
white.’ This lamentable situation.can only 
be corrected by breaking the wall of discrimi- 
nation in Southern justice, especially the ap- 
pointment of Negro lawyers as judges and 
other public officials, and by providing a sum- 
cient number of capable Negro lawyers to 
accept the appointments. What is so alarm- 
ing is that even if the wall of discrimination 
crumbled today, we would find some difficulty 
in massing enough troops to man the legal 
forts in representtalve numbers. 

The discriminatory administration of jus- 
tice referred to In the Time Essay makes It 
even more important that we have a larger 
number of Negro lawyers who can create and 
reenforce respect for law and order within 
the Negro population. In many communities 
in the South, Negroes have good reasons to 
distrust. the administration of justice. 

Most of the legal battles have been won in 
terms of constitutional rights and protective 
Federal Civil Rights legislation. The imple- 
mentation and enforcement of those rights 
will still require, for some years to come, 
attorneys, committed to human dignity and 
the equal protection of the law, to litigate 
rights in the courts. There have been a few 
brave white attorneys who have handled 
these cases, but for the most part Negro at- 
torneys will continue to bear the major re- 
sponsibility for handling them.“ 

The New York Times, Saturday, September 
10, 1966, quotes Associate Justice William J. 
Brennan, Jr., of the United States Supreme 
Court as calling upon law schools today to 
meet the great challenge of preparing the 
legal profession for serving the poor as well 
as the rich." Justice Brennan noted that 
“law schools had almost no success in attract- 
ing Negro college students to law as a career.“ 
Citing an estimate that there were only 700 
Negroes among 65,000 students in American 
law schools today he concluded: “Plainly 
there is a problem here of stimulating a fair 
proportion of our Negro youth to choose law 
as a career.” 

The Nation's 4,000 Negro lawyers need the 
assistance of the President in obtaining more 
Judges and legal positions in the South as 
well as the North and also Federal Agency aid 
in obtaining legal positions in Corporations, 
Banks and in the Nation’s large law firms 
which at present employ few Negro lawyers. 

At the Association of American Law 
Schools Convention on December 29, 1963, 
in Los Angeles, the Association's outgoing 
President, Columbia Law Professor Walter 
Gellhorn expressed concern about the pro- 
Tession’s failure to encourage young Negroes 
to study law. “Many law schools are eagerly 
prepared to welcome Negro entrants, but ap- 
plicants for admission are rare,“ he said. 

Secretary of Labor, W. Willard Wirtz re- 
plied: “Your concern, from that report, 
about the fact that you cannot get enough 
good yoting lawyers to come to the law 
schools, I'll give you two answers to it. One 
is in the recent issue of the Harvard Law 
Record in which you Usted the things that 
employer firms are interested in, positively 
and negatively. Negro has a minus 3.5 which 
is surpassed only by those who are in the 
lower one half of the class, those who are 
female, and those who are badly groomed. 
And we made a study recently, or a survey, 
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to find out how many integrated law firms 


to get good Negro boys to come to law school 
when they are going to be ruled out because 
next to their being badly 
ar as employers are concerned 
and can not go into integrated law 
firms. And if you are saying I'm getting the 
before the horse, Im not, because it 
was three years ago I tried to find employ- 
ment for an outstanding graduate of our law 
school in Chicago and I could not find a 
single one because he wanted to work in an 
integrated law firm, This isn't in protest 
I think this group has 


And we had better stop taking our 
signals from those whom we are serving as 
far as some of these things are concerned.” 

If the young Negro lawyer today and in 
the future is to succeed there must be more 
positions obtainable in Government, private 
industry and in integrated law firms and the 
aid of the President will greatly enhance his 
Opportunity to attain these goals. 

The most sweeping recommendations for 
action to wipe out the ghetto way of life 
ever developed by any Government-related 
body came out of the recent White House 
Conference on Civil Rights, which brought 
together 2,600 people representing all seg- 
ments of American society and at least some 
150 Negro judges and lawyers. 

Titled To Pulfill These Rights,” the pur- 
pose of the meeting had been stated by Presi- 
dent Johnson in his historic Howard Uni- 
versity address on June 4, 1965, when he 
announced plans for calling the conference. 
The objective, the President said, would be to 
chart a course of action to make it possible 
for Negro Americans “to move beyond op- 
portunity to achievement.” 

A 30 member Council, prepared and sub- 
mitted to the delegates a report and recom- 
mendation for action in four major program 
areas: housing, education, econmic security 
and welfare, and administration of justice. 
The latter topic was most important to Negro 
lawyers. Asummary of the Conference's dis- 
cussion published in an official Report of the 
White House Conference stated on page 154 
that “with respect to Federal Courts there 
were repeated and emphatic demands that 
the President nominate Negroes as Judges, 
United States Attorneys, Marshals and 
Clerks.” In one section there was adopted 
a resolution that the Conference recommend 
that “the President be urged to appoint 
Negro judges and court officials in Southern 
Courts” (page 171 of the Report). 

Two recently published studies made by 
the Southern Regional Council, an interracial 
research and information agency with its 
head office in Atlanta, Ga., criticized the 
whole Federal Judicial system in the South, 
An October 1965 study entitled “Southern 
Justice: An Indictment,” severely criticizes 
the double standard of justice for whites and 
Negroes and stated: “When it exists, it pro- 
Vokes desperation among Negroes, shakes 
their faith in democracy, causes them to shun 
the policemen and the courts as enemies. 
More than any other factor it is responsible 
for what the white South views as increasing 
‘radicalism’ and ‘anarchy’ in the Civil Rights 
Movement.” An April 1965 study entitled, 
“Racial Discrimination in the Southern Fed- 
eral Courts" covered 11 Southern states in- 
cluding Alabama, Georgia; Florida, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Texas, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee and Arkansas. 
The statistical table showing “Racial dis- 
tribution of officers and personnel in 
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Southern Federal Courts” 
below: 


is reproduced 


Total | White | Negro 


Circuit court dodges. 2 
District court judges- 
Koferees in bankrupte 
U.S. conunissioners 
US. ck. 
Deputy U.S. clerks... 5 
UA. attornc ennai 
Assistant U.S. attorneys. 
Jury commissioners 
U.S. marshals. .-.--- 
Deputy U.S. marshals 
Becreturial and clerical,- 


(TLEL LCLOELLIJ 


2 


! This is the number of Judges of southern resilience 


now serving on the 4th, 5th, 6th, and sth oireuits. The 
numbers respectively are 3, 7,1, and 1. 
3 Exact number of Negroes not ascertainable, The 


number, from observation, is quite small. 


The Report continues with the following 
significant statement with which the Na- 
tional Bar Association is in complete agree- 
ment and sincerely believes that with more 
appointments of Negro lawyers as Federal 
Judges and Federal Court officials the num- 
ber of Negro lawers will increase, 

“The broad findings of the study (Racial 
Discrimination in the Southern Federal 
Courts) show that a Negro involved in fed- 
eral court action in the South could go from 
the beginning of the case to the end with- 
out seeing any black faces unless they are 
in the court audience, or he happens to notice 
the man sweeping the floor. 


“The problem of the personnel of the courts 
seems easily and obviously remediable. More 
Negro appointments and hiring are needed. 
There are reports of political and other op- 
position when conscientious efforts are made 
to accomplish this. There are also reports 
of instances where Negroes turned down ap- 
pointments or jobs. Negro attorneys are in 
short supply in the South, but the survey 
does not indicate by any means that their 
number or that of other qualified persons 
has been fully called upon. 

“The courts seem out of line with the fair 
employment hiring practices of federal 
agencies, not to mention the spirit and 
philosophy of the civil rights statute.” 


Legislative News Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr, Speaker, regard- 
less of one’s position on the issue of gun 
legislation, I feel certain that every 
Member of Congress will find the edi- 
torial appearing in the first edition of 
Gun Week to be highly stimulating. 

Entitled, “Legislative News Needed,” 
the article suggests several new ap- 
proaches to the subject of gun laws. The 
contribution of Editor Knox has merit if 
it does nothing more than persuade more 
of our citizenry to become better ac- 
quainted with the various proposals for 
gun licensing and control. 

Gun Week, described as the first 
weekly newspaper serving shooters and 
collectors, is published at Sidney, Ohio. 

The editorial follows: 


LEGISLATIVE News NEEDED 


Never has there been a more pressing need 
for shooters, hunters and gun collectors to 
know and understand what is happening in 
the critical field of gun legislation—for never 
has there been a stronger, better-organized 
drive for tighter controls on the ownership 
and use of guns. 

During recent weeks those who lead the 
anti-gun attack have had numerous tragic 
incidents to cite in stirring the emotions of 
the people. Those incidents would not have 
been avoided by any gun legislation, particu- 
larly since the slayings of the eight Chicago 
nurses were with a knife—and, as some of 
our friends in Congress have pointed out, 
might have been avoided had one of those 
girls owned a gun and had the skill and 
courage to use it. 

But the unanimous feeling in Washington 
is that some federal gun control legislation 
will be passed in the near future. Had this 
not been an election year, it is quite likely 
that restrictive legislation would already 
have become law. If a post-election “lame 
duck” session is called, the gun fraternity 
may face its toughest fight in years. Sen. 
Tuomas Dopp has openly stated his inten- 
tion to substitute S. 1592 for the Hruska bill 
lf it reaches the Senate floor, Sen. Roman 
Hrusxka's proposal, S. 3767, (See Page 1) is 
not a perfect bill, but it is one which we 
can support for, without being unduly re- 
strictive, it would eliminate much circum- 
vention of state handgun laws and it would 
eliminate most of the frenzied, emotional 
cries for harsh, unworkable gun controls. 

Passage of the Hruska measure would un- 
doubtedly delay the plans of certain highly 
influential who propose to in- 
troduce bills in January which informed 
sources call “tougher than anything Sen. 
Dopp ever thought about.” These Congress- 
men have called the Administration bill, Sen. 
Dopp's S. 1592, a weak proposal, They want 
nothing less than total and complete con- 
trol of all guns—rifies, pistols and shotguns. 
And if you don’t think they're after your 
guns, you can just continue to blissfully 
ignore what's going on in Washington until 
they come to take them off your rack! 

But while we have been concentrating our 
attentions and energies upon Washington, 
we have neglected to closely watch the state 
capitals—with devastating results. New 
Jersey this year passed a law more restrictive 
in some ways than the infamous Sullivan Law 
of New York. For the first time every sports- 
man in New Jersey must have a permit to 
buy even a shotgun or rifie! Do you still 
think they aren't after your guns? How 
long will it be before your state follows suit? 

The gun fraternity cannot continue to use 
the same old methods of fighting bad gun 
legislation—for we are losing ground. We 
cannot continue to refuse to admit problems 
exist, We cannot continue to flatly oppose 
any and all regulation, We cannot continue 
to cite the Second Amendment as our pro- 
tection, for the Second Amendment means 
only what the Supreme Court says it means. 

If we are going to preserve our rights to 
own and bear arms we must be aware of 
what is happening in gun legislation in 
every state, in every city, as well as in the 
federal government. We must know who 
our friends are and how to support their 
attempts for workable laws. We must know 
what a bill says, not what some haif- 
informed acquaintance says it says. We 
must become knowledgeable, take a positive 
stand, work for the good and against only 
the bad. If we do not, we are lost, for 
legislation Is going to pass. 

In the coming months Gun Week will keep 
you informed of what is happening and what 
is going to happen in all levels of govern- 
ment. News stories will give you the up-to- 
date facts, good or bad—our opinion will be 
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found only on this editorial page and under 
bylines of noted legislative authorities, 


Post-Riot Study in Dayton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RODNEY M. LOVE 


OF ORIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of Dayton, Ohio, were recently shocked 
by the fact that a riot could and did 
happen in our city. 

Immediately following the disturb- 
ance, one of Dayton's leading citizens, 
C. J. McLin, Jr., a Negro who has worked 
quietly but effectively in helping his 
people, proposed the establishment of a 
study committee to investigate causes of 
the violent outbreak and to suggest re- 
medial programs. The mayor of Dayton 
accepted Mr. McLin’s proposal and the 
following account of his work may he 
helpful to other cities faced with similar 
problems. I compliment Mr, McLin for 
his dedication and initiative. 

The study committee consists of 40 

percent representatives from areas of the 
city other than the troubled zone, 40 per- 
cent representatives of the people in the 
troubled area, and 20 percent represent- 
atives of agencies active in the troubled 
area. 
To select his committee, Mr. McLin 
abandoned orthodox procedures and 
called an evening meeting of any inter- 
ested persons at a tavern in the heart of 
the troubled area. Approximately 90 
people attended the meeting and, in this 
informal atmosphere, expressed their 
views, in their own words, regarding 
causes of the disturbance. At the close 
of the meeting those in attendance were 
asked to elect three of the people among 
those present to serve on the study com- 
mittee. Six similar meetings were held 
at different locations within the troubled 
area. Three new study committee mem- 
bers were elected at each of these. Also, 
the members of the study committee 
which had been elected at previous meet- 
ings attended each of the subsequent 
meetings to broaden their concepts of 
just exactly what had happened in 
D 


Key agencies, both within the troubled 
area and in the other section of the city, 
were asked to appoint representatives to 
provide their percentage of the study 
committee. 

The study committee members inter- 
viewed each of the businessmen located 
in the troubled area to determine his 
views regarding the causes of the 
disturbance and suggested corrective 
programs. 

The study committee members met in 
small groups with all of the high school 
seniors in the troubled area. . 

A final meeting similar to the neigh- 
borhood meetings and meetings with the 
high school seniors was held in the area 
of the disturbance specifically for drop- 
outs and parolees. 
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All of the above meetings were 
recorded and later transcribed so 
that none of the comments would be 
forgotten. 

Regarding the philosophy behind his 
methods, Mr. McLin said the entire 
scheme was designed to afford the man- 
on-the-street an opportunity to partici- 
pate directly in shaping public policies. 
There is an implied hope that participa- 
tion will breed responsibility. Through 
the representatives of the agencies lo- 
cated throughout the city, the problems 
of the troubled area, as expressed by the 
people from that area, were communi- 
cated to the people in all parts of the 
city. Through the representatives of the 
man-on-the-street, the people in the 
troubled area were made aware of the 
problems regarding financing and as- 
signment of properties to programs at- 
tacking community problems. 


Peaceful Engagement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, as 
President Johnson journeys to the Pa- 
cific and Asia to explore the paths to 
peace in South Vietnam, he has assured 
the world that the United States is no 
less concerned than ever with European 
peace and security. 

The press has taken especially favor- 
able note of the President’s recent speech 
to the national conference of editorial 
writers on our hopes for the future of 
United States-European relations. 

I have for the Recor representative 
editorials from two important news- 
papers, the Milwaukee Journal and 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

They commend the President for 
pointing the way to a mutually beneficial 
settlement in Europe and opening the 
door to an atmosphere suitable for sta- 
bilizing the peace of Europe. 

Both editorials follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, Oct. 10, 1966] 
JOHNSON TALKS or EUROPE 

Putting aside for the moment his neces- 
sary preoccupation with the war in Vietnam, 
President Johnson has now dealt in detail 
with what, in the final analysis, must be 
this nation’s major concern: Peace and se- 
curity in Europe. As he put it to the Na- 
tional Conference of Editorial Writers in 
New York, our greatest task is “making 
Europe whole.” 

Since World War II the United States and 
its European allies have kept peace in Europe 
through mutual preparedness and firmness. 
It has been made clear to the Communist 
world that aggression will not be tolerated 
and conquest is impossible. From it all has 
come a day when it is possible to think of a 
final settlement between east and west that 
will guarantee peace and promote progress 
in all of Europe. 

This was a major policy speech for two 
reasons: The president assured our allies 
that “our first concern is to keep NATO 
strong, modernized and abreast of the times” 
and he assured the Soviet Union and eastern 
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Europe that we are ready for meaningful 
agreements of mutual interest if they are. 
Europe must be made a continent in which 
the peoples of east and west “work together 
for the common good.” It must be a con- 
tinent “in which alliances do not confront 
each other in bitter hostility, but provide 
a framework in which west and east can act 
together to assure the security of all.” 

Given this concept, the president said, 
tensions might be reduced by a mutual cut 
of military forces in Europe, a bilateral with- 
drawal of American and Russian might. He 
followed that proposal with a number of 
other meaningful steps that might be taken 
toward reconciliation, Hundreds of non- 
strategic items” might be removed from the 
list of things barred for shipment to Com- 
munist nations, It was announced in Wash- 
ington almost as the president spoke that 
textiles, chemical products and some types 
of machinery and metal goods will hence- 
forth be shipped to the east without license. 
A further list is being prepared by the com- 
merce department. Thus the president gave 
an indication that his proposals are earnest. 

The president said that we might allow the 
Export-Import bank to handle eastern Euro- 
pean credits. We also could use accumu- 
lated Polish currency to ease the Polish debt 
burden, renew dormant air agreements, liber- 
alize travel regulations. 

All of this, the president sald, would help 
relieve tensions. But it would require at the 
same time the co-operation of the Soviet 
Union. There have been signs lately that 
the Russians are ready to co-operate—as east- 
ern Europe has shown eagerness to do. The 
Vietnam war seems the major obstacle to 
better relations. 

If relations improved, a final settlement of 
World War II would have to bring an end to 
the German problem—wiping out “the un- 
natural line that runs through the heart of a 
great nation,” as the president put it. 

This was a very important speech and one 
that particularly needed to be given on the 
eve of the president's trip to Asia. It should 
hearten our European allies while pointing 
the way to a final, peaceful and mutually 
beneficial settlement in Europe. Given that, 
the world itself might have peace and faster 
development elsewhere, 


[From The Plain Dealer, Oct. 8, 1966] 
Toward “PEACEFUL ENGAGEMENT” 


President Johnson has followed up his 
appeal to the Russian man in the street for a 
new era of understanding with specific sug- 
gestions to the Kremlin for improving East- 
West relations, 

The most significant of the suggestions 
made in his speech to the National Confer- 
ence of Editorial Writers is a reduction of 
armed forces in Central Europe as a step 
toward “a shift from the narrow concept of 
coexistence to the broader vision of peaceful 
engagement.” 

The idea of the troop reduction is not new. 
It has been discussed by both sides for more 
thanadecade. It can be argued that such an 
agreement in reality would be making a vir- 
tue out of a necessity. 

The Russians have 375,000 men in Eastern 
Europe. The United States has six divisions, 
or about 218,000 men, in Germany. This Is 
an overemphasis on manpower when the real 
military balance is established by nuclear 
‘weapons. 

Nevertheless, the troop withdrawal could 
help to shape a new political environment, 
as the President sees it. 

The Russians have shown heartening signs 
of moving toward the “vision of peaceful en- 
gagement.“ In recent days, they have re- 
leased without argument a Peace Corps mem- 
ber who strayed across the Russian border. 
They are engaged with American representa- 
tives in negotiating a civil air agreement. 
They have modified their position on a space 
treaty. 
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President Johnson has helped to improve 
the atmosphere by appointing as America’s 
Ambassador to Moscow, Llewellyn E. Thomp- 
son, a trusted diplomat highly respected by 
the Kremlin. 

In his speech, the President warned that 
peace in Europe cannot be secure while “an 
unnatural line runs through the heart of a 
great and proud nation.” 

Only agreement between the United States 
and the Soviet Union can erase the line. The 
President has opened a little wider the door 
to an atmosphere suitable for steadying the 
Peace of Europe, 


My Individual Freedom Under the 
Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
as I have mentioned in the Recor», the 
Frances Broward Chapter, Florida 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
have selected their Constitution Week 
essay contest winners for the current 
Year. It is my pleasure to request that 
the following essay by Doreen Poirier of 
Madenna Academy be printed at this 
Point in the RECORD: 


My INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM UNDER THE 
CONSTITUTION 


Por seventeen years I haye been an Ameri- 
Can. There was no choice. When T became 
old enough to understand, I was told that I 
Was a citizen of the United States of America. 
I was not quite sure what was meant by that 
but I did not question it. Now I-am older 
and I question the views and principles held 
by my elders, 

The Constitution was first drafted in 1787 
and now, 179 years later, we still follow 

cally the same document, It is old, true, 

t it has given to American many invalu- 
nae things. Most of these do affect my 

e. 


After I complete my high school education, 

Will decide what I um going to do with the 
Test of my life. This is my decision. I can 
ask for advice or write for any information 
Wat I may desire, but the final decision is 
still mine. 

The letter I send will be cared for and de- 
livered promptly. The information that it 
holds will be for the eyes of the person to 
Whom I address it. It is a law that no one 
May tamper with anyone else’s mail. 

If marriage is in my future, I know that 
I can marry the man that I choose. He can 
dome from any walk of life and he can choose 
the career that sults him best. If he must 

at the bottom, there is still hope that, 
With ambition, he may improve his position. 

The size of my family is a private matter 
to be determined by my husband and myself. 
The Population explosion is of great concern 
to People the world over, but birth control 
devices will never be forced upon me, 

This morning I freely walked into my 
15 church and knelt down to pray. It 
Comforting to know that in America I 
may be Quaker, Luthern, Jewish, Methodist, 
Or I can choose to believe nothing at all, 
1 men must come to terms with God be- 
Ore they can come to terms with themselves. 
1 choice is theirs, though. Religion is 
°rced on no one here. 
World is certainly in a dilemma, Men 
Confused, hate lies behind kind faces and 
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hope in the human race is dwindling. Wise 
and good leaders can help to remedy this situ- 
ation and I can help to choose them by vot- 
ing in every election: 

At present two parties control the political 
situation; the Democrats and the Repub- 
licans. It is up to me which party I join or 
I can start a party of my own if there are 
others who believe as I do. One vote does 
not seem to matter much but all of those 
votes together can make a big difference in 
the final tabulations. There is an old Chinese 
prayer that goes like this, I am only one but 
Iam one. I cannot do everything but I can 
do something. What I can do, I ought to do 
and by the grace of God, I will do.“ 

This is what I receive from the Constitu- 
tion. It is not perfect but it is adequate 
because it allows me to live as a free man 
just as God wished. 


Inflation Much Like Poverty—It Puts Cart 


Before Horse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article on inflation which ap- 
peared in the Herald and News, Klamath 
Falls, Oreg., is indeed thought provoking; 
Economic Inrqurrres—INFLATION MUCH LIKE 

Poverty: Ir Purs Cart BEFORE Horse 

(By William D. Pardridge) 

This inflation mess is like poverty. 

Getting the cart before the horse is a con- 
tagious disease among professional econo- 
mists. They say that inflation is caused by 
too much money chasing too few goods. This 
is true, but it is far more truthful to say that 
inflation is caused by too few goods being 
chased by too much money. 

At this point, crucial analytical surgery 
may be performed to say that inflation is 
caused by too few goods being chased by too 
many would-be buyers. 

The wrong emphasis gets a person off the 
track. 

And poverty when accepted as a personal 
way of life is strictly a problem for sociol- 
ogists and social psychologists, not econo- 
mists, 

TREAT SYMPTOMS INSTEAD OF CAUSES 


Government economists are severely dam- 
aging the national economy by advising our 
public administration leaders to treat symp- 
toms instead of causes. 

A symptom of medical disorder, like high 
temperature, is not countered conclusively 
by administering aspirin or swathing a fever- 
ish body in cold towels. But this is all we 
do with symptoms of economic disorders, 

The gross national product (GNP) is an- 
other pitfall of ignorance or of rascallty. 

The increase in GNP of one year over an- 
other year is meaningless unless three cor- 
rections are made in it: (1) adjustment: for 
population increase, (2) adjustment for ris- 
ing prices that reduce real value, and (3) 
subtraction of production for non-civyilian 
uses. 

Any nation can increase its overall GNP 
by increasing its military production. The 
increased total dollar value of a GNP swelled 
by defense contracts does not make the citi- 
zenry any better off economically. 


GET LULLED INTO SECURITY 


GNP figures increased by bookkeeping 
methods, and then advertised by Government 
economists and political dogooders, lull the 
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public into a feeling of economic security, 
This is intellectually dishonest, and it is very 
dangerous. 

Families do not try to stay within their 
budgets simply because they are families, 
They do it because they know they must in 
order to remain solvent. Once a family goes 
way beyond its means to buy additional goods 
and services, using customer credit and per- 
sonal notes to do it, that family is headed 
for bankruptcy. 

How come the Federal Government thinks 
it can break the economic law governing 
family budgets without itself going broke? 
And we all know it does think this way. 

It's easy. Financially, the Federal Govern- 
ment is the public. Financially, the two are 
the same. 

If the mother of a family of five contracts 
& lot of clothing bills, buys an unneeded new 
auto, and plays the ponies on the side, then 
the father and the three children must reduce 
their expenditures for lunches, school books, 
and other things needed by the ambitious 
fathers and by healthy, playful kids. 

Likewise, if the Big Daddy of the National 
Government goes on a spree beyond Federal 
incomes, then the rest of the family must 
do without some of their needs and wants in 
the way of consumer goods and services. 

The millions of housewives who do not buy 
excessive clothes or cars, who do not bet on 
the races, must now buy less at the super- 
market. Their hard-working husbands re- 
duce extensions of business activity—or get 
laid off at the plants—and their kids suffer 
a penny-pinching clothing budget. 

The argument that a government is unlike 
a family in the matter of fiscal responsibility 
is plain hogwash. Intent is the rule. When 
families borrow money, they intend to repay 
it. When the Federal Government borrows 
money for deficit spending, it never intends 
to repay it. 

TWO ALTERNATIVES LEFT TO NATION 


What the foregoing examples of economic 
discrepancies willful and unwiliful, mean to 
the nation as a whole is that we hare two 
alternatives: 

(1) Adopt forthwith economic policies for 
both domestic and foreign affairs that start 
with the basic premise that economic 
wealth—as distinguished from manufactured 
money wealth—is finite in amount and thus 
cannot be donated freely around the globe or 
washed down the drain here at home. 

More food is not placed on the table by 
putting water in the soup. All diners get a 
nee soupbowl, yes, but each diner gets less 

Along with this starting premise must be 
the realization that concrete economic wealth 
is either found in the ground or it is produced 
by an industrial association of labor and 
management for a demand that itself origi- 
nates substantially in the same labor's wages 
and the same management's salaries. 

No meddling by fiscal magicians can change 
this economic relationship, 

Needed services are different in orlgin, but 
they also are part of a nation's real economic 
wealth. 

SOME HARD CORE FACTS ON ISSUE 

Here is a hard core of fatal economic ig- 
norance on the parts of the people and the 
professors, namely, that money only repre- 
sents goods and services. It is not, as finan- 
ciers and “New Economists” claim, a com- 
modity that is produced and traded. 

Money is a claim on real wealth that is 
rented for a fee, It is not bought and sold. 

(2) Continue as we are in economic ig- 
norance until another 1929 collapse occurring 
at a time of foreign crises, either real or en- 
gineered, orders us to suffer economic regi- 
mentation at home for a “duration” that will 
never, never end, 


This would mean complete disintegration 
of the free enterprise economy as well as the 
end to free, organized labor. 
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Nine Million Dollars for Schools Is a Good 
Return 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 18, 1966 


Mr. MULTER, Mr. Speaker, New 
Hampshire's State Sweepstakes has been 
running now for 3 years and the State 
has realized almost $9 million profit to 
invest in its public school system. 

Every other State in the Union must 
envy this simple method of raising money 
for education and I hope that during the 
90th Congress we will enact legislation 
to permit the sending of lottery infor- 
mation and tickets by government of au- 
thorities through the mails. I believe 
that if we did enact such legislation it 
would be a great boost to the New Hamp- 
shire sweepstakes and to those in other 
States seeking to establish State lotteries 
or similar fund raising activities under 
governmental authorities. 

I have introduced a bill, H.R. 1106, to 
permit the mailing of such matter. It 
was referred to the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee but no action 
was taken. I expect to reintroduce my 
bill in January 1967. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following article concern- 
ing the New Hampshire sweepstakes 
which appeared in the New York World 
Journal Tribune on October 9, 1966: 

A View AFTER 3 Years—NeEw HAMPSHIRE 
Sweers: RETURNS ARE DISAPPOINTING 
(By Alfred Friendly) 

Concorp, N.H., October 9.—In the three 
years it has operated its sweepstakes pro- 
gram, New Hampshire has touched the phil- 
anthropic heartstrings of the nation. 

Several hundred thousand Americans, 80 to 
90 percent of them non-residents of the 
state, seem to have been so moved by the 
plight of New Hampshire's public school sys- 
tem that they have contributed close to 
$13.5 million to help it out. 

Only cynics, weak in their faith in the 
American way of life, would assert that the 
donations were not wholly motivated by 
charity but were stimulated in part by the 
hope of getting some of the money rebated, 
in the form of prizes ranging from a few 
hundred to $50,000. 

The New Hampshire lottery has paid out 
only $4,615,000 in prizes in three years, or 
about 35 cents per dollar of tickets sold. 

Feeling that its encouragement of benevo- 
lence is unfairly limited, New Hampsire will 
ask the Supreme Court next week to relleve 
contributors of a certain psychological de- 
terrent, a small worry that the feds may be 
eying them when they carry acknowledg- 
ments of ticket purchases across the state 
line for a few score of thelr friends back 
home. 

REALIZED LESS 

The New Hampshire lottery got off to a 
fiying start in 1964, when unofficial guesses 
that it would net $4 million a year seemed 
on the way to realization. The net went 
down to about $1.8 million for each of the 
next two years and although officials put a 
brave face on the matter, they are clearly dis- 
appointed. 

In all, during the three years, the sweeps 
have produced about $6.5 million for the 
state’s public school system, after payment 
of prizes and expenses. It is not enough to 
make do for the future, 
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In one highly important respect, however, 
the sweeps have been an unqualified success: 
Unlike every other major lottery in the his- 
tory of the United States—there have been 
about 1,300 of them since colonial days—it 
is free from scandal, corruption dnd outside 
Swindlers, and is likely to remain so. 

The exception in the Granite State is 
largely owed to the ingenuity and skill of a 
highly esteemed Manchester lawyer, Joe 
Millimet. He set up what seems to be a 
foolproof system, neatly blocking out the 
traditional corruptions—counterfelting of 
tickets, crooked drawings and, principally, 
loopholes into which the racketeers slide in 
order to put their own policy game on top of 
the legal lottery. 

HOW IT’S DONE 


The operation is simple enough. The 
purchaser buys a ticket from a machine at 
any state liquor store or at the two licensed 
racetracks. He writes his name and ad- 
dress—or any name, that of a friend or 
someone who has commissioned him to lay 
the bet—and pays $3. The ticket, with its 
information, is retained in the machine. 
The buyer receives an acknowledgement— 
which he can tear up with no loss if he is 
worried about carrying it out of state. 

A few days before each of the two races, 
the tickets, which have been carefully con- 
served in bank vaults, are mixed in a drum, 
and a number are drawn to match the names 
of all horses nominated for the race, as 
many as 425. There are also several draws 
for consolation prizes. 

The sweepstakes commission telegraphs the 
winners, using the names and address on 
the tickets. The initial prizes are modest, 
$125 or a bit more. 

Larger prizes, $2,800 or so, go to holders of 
tickets matched with the names of the 
horses that actually go to the post. Then 
the big prizes, $50,000, $25,000 and $12,500 
go to ticketholders of the first, second and 
third-place winners. 

No mail purchases are permitted, being in 
violation of federal law. Anyone in the 
state, resident or tourist, can buy tickets in 
behalf of his friends, however. 

Next week's Supreme Court case will ex- 
plore, in essence, the next step: May the 
tourist purchaser carry his acknowledgments 
back home, and in what amount and for 
what purposes, without falling afoul of the 
anti-racketeering, anti-gambling laws? 

The case at issue, set for argument Oct. 19 
or 20, concerns an Elmira, N. Y., newspaper 
printer who bought 75 tickets for himself 
and others. He was arrested when he re- 
turned home and indicted for interstate 
transportation of lottery paraphernalia, 

A federal court dismissed the indictment, 
holding that the statute was aimed against 
professional gamblers, bookmakers and rack- 
eteers, and that there was no sign that the 
printer was any of those. The Justice De- 
partment appealed and attorney Millimet, 
representing New Hampshire, is submitting a 
brief as friend of the court. 

Needless to say, New Hampshire hopes for 
a future in which many tourists will not only 
take modest fliers for themselves, but will 
run wagering errands for many, many friends 
who want many, many tickets. 


Representative Ralph W. Cartwright, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to pay tribute today toʻa very close 
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and warm personal friend, Representa- 
tive Ralph W. Cartwright, Jr., who was 
honored at a testimonial dinner given 
Saturday evening at the Stoughton Na- 
tional Guard Armory, Stoughton, Mass. 

Representative Cartwright served in 
the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives with distinction for 14 years. It 
was my privilege to serve with him during 
his freshman term in the Massachusetts 
Legislature and; Buddy Cartwright, as 
he is affectionately known, earned my 
deepest respect and esteem because of 
his hard work, his dedicated and devoted 
service to his people and the entire Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 

My presence in Washington caused by 
my congressional duties prevented my 
attendance at this event. I wanted so 
much to be there in order to express my 
high regard and admiration for this fine 
public official. My administrative as- 
sistant, Mr. Edward Moore represented 
me at the dinner. 

Representative Cartwright is a true 
American who follows the great ideals 
of family life. 

A faithful husband and father, his 
family represents all that is wholesome 
and good in our Nation. 

His devoted wife, Grace, has stood 
loyally by his side during the many years 
of arduous political life. They have a 
lovely daughter, Patricia, and a son, 
Michael, who is now serving in Vietnam 
with the famous Ist Cavalry Division. 

I wish to direct the attention of Mem- 
bers of Congress to a letter from his 
fine son, Michael, to his dad, written in 
Vietnam which expresses more eloquently 
than I can the wonderful endearing 
qualities of this inspiring man. 

The letter can be read in the program 
which follows: 

Representative Cartwright announced 
his retirement from elective office early 
this year. The expression on the part 
of all the citizens of his district was one 
of regret. 


However, it is my fervent wish that 
Representative Cartwright may continue 
in the public service. Massachusetts can 
use men of his high caliber. My best 
wishes go out to him and his family for 
the years to come. He and they deserve 
the best. 


I include for the Recor an article 
that appeared in the Brocton Enterprise 
and also the program for the testimonial 
dinner: 

{From the Brockton (Mass.) Daily 
Enterprise, Oct. 17, 1966] 
Rep. RALPH CARTWRIGHT Is HONORED 


RANDOLPH —Nearly 600 persons attended 
the testimonial dinner Saturday night st 
the Stoughton Armory honoring Rep. Ralph 
W. Cartwright, Jr., who is retiring as re- 
presentative to the General Court from the 
Fifth Norfolk District. 

In commenting on the seven consecutive 
terms in which Cartwright, a Republican 
serving a predominantly Democratic area in 
which he “topped” the ballot each time. 
Gov. John A. Volpe said he hoped that the 
citizens recognized that the job of repre- 
senting the people was not an easy life. 
Gov. Volpe said that Ralph had been away 
from his family many hours on a job which 
took seven days per week in the 14 years 
that he has served the towns of Randolph, 
Holbrook, Avon and Milton, The governor 
told how Cartwright had always been mind- 
ful of the needs of the people, regardless 
of party affiliation, and concluded with the 
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statement: “There will be a place in govern- 
ment for you... we will use you.” 

Rev. D. Vincent McCarthy, a former 
curate of St. Mary's Church in Randolph 
and now of St, Ann's Church in Monponsett 
and a long-time friend of Cartwright’'s, said 
that the representative had “summed up 
the ideals which all good followers of Al- 
mighty God should haye.” 

Seated at the head table with Rep. Cart- 
Wright and his family were Gov. Volpe, 
Toastmaster and General Chairman John R, 
O'Riley and Mrs. O'Riley, Aubrey E. Clark, 
chairman of the Holbrook Board of Select- 
men; Chairman of the Avon Selectmen 
Robert C. O'Donnell and Mrs. O'Donnell 
and the Chairman of the Milton Selectmen 
William H. White and Mrs. White. Also, 
Rey, Arthur W. Bowler of the First Con- 
§regational Church and Mrs. Bowler, Rabbi H. 
Joseph Simckes of Temple Beth Am and 
Father McCarthy. 

LIFELONG RESIDENT 

Cartwright, 46, a lifelong resident of 
Randolph, is married to the former Grace 
A. Giguere of Connecticut, and is the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph W. Cartwright, Sr. 
He graduated from Randolph schools and 
saw service in the U.S. Army during World 
War II. The Cartwrights have two children, 
Patricia and Michael, who is now a PFC in 
the ist Cavalry Division serving in Viet 
Nam. Rep. Cartwright is in partnership 
With his father and brother as a funeral 
director. 

Representing Congressman JAMES BURKE 
Was Edward Moore, administrative assistant 
to the Congressman who was unable to leave 
the Capital for the testimonial. Moore 
brought best wishes from Congressman 
Burxe and said that Representative CART- 
Wlan had truly earned the honor bestowed 
on him for the service he has rendered the 
People. 

In accepting a plaque from John R. O'Riley, 
Chairman of the Randolph Selectmen, Repre- 
Sentative CARTWRIGHT thanked those present 
and said he had found that people are above 
their party affiliations, and that he had al- 
Ways tried to care for the people without re- 
Bard to party. He paid tribute to his wife for 
her patience and understanding during his 
terms of office. 

The Rey. Arthur Bowler said grace at the 
banquet, and the blessing was given by Rabbi 
J; Joseph Simckes. Among those present 
Were the present candidates for the two seats 
Of representative open in the coming elec- 
tion: Joseph J. Semensi of Randolph, Joseph 
Manning, James Cunningham and John 
Wright, all friends of Representative CART- 
WRicHr, 


TESTIMONIAL AND DINNER TO RALPH W. CART- 
Wricut, In.: REPRESENTATIVE TO THE GREAT 
AND GENERAL COURT OF MASSACHUSETTS STH 
NORFOLK DISTRICT 

PROGRAM 


Toastmaster: John R. O'Riley, Chairman, 

ndolph Board of Selectmen. 

Remarks: Robert C. O'Donnell, Chairman, 
Avon Board of Selectmen; Aubrey E. Clark, 

an, Holbrook Board of Selectmen; 

William H. White, Chairman, Milton Board 
ol Selectmen. 

Address: Hon. James A. BURKE, Member of 

gress, 11th District, Massachusetts. 

Address: Hon, John A. Volpe, Governor, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
A PROCLAMATION BY THE HONORABLE BOARDS 

OF SELECTMEN—1966 

Whereas: On Saturday evening, October 15, 
1966, the Towns of Avon, Holbrook, Milton 
&nd Randolph will join Representative Ralph 
W. Cartwright, Jr. of Randolph in the cele- 
Station of his completing nearly fifteen years 
Of serving them in the Great and General 

of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 

setts, and 
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Whereas: On Saturday evening, October 15, 
1966, the said Towns will, by all suitable 
ceremony, honor Representative Ralph W. 
Cartwright, Jr, for his dedication to public 
service and complete cooperation with local 
Officials in protecting their interests, and 

Whereas: He has been a true Represen- 
tative of the people serving with his heart 
as well as his mind, 

Now, Therefore, The Selectmen of Avon, 
Holbrook, Milton and Randolph do proclaim 
October 15, 1966 as Representative Ralph W. 
Cartwright, Jr. Day“ on which day a Testi- 
monial Dinner and Dance will be held. 

Given at the Selectmens' Office this tenth 
day of October, in the year one thousand 
nine hundred and sixty-six, and of the In- 
dependence of the United States of America, 
the one hundred and eighty-ninth. 

By Order of the Selectmen of, Avon, Hol- 
brook, Milton, Randolph, 

PF. C. Robert M. CARTWRIGHT, 
4 P. O. San Francisco, September 28. 
BOARD OF SELECTMEN, 
Randolph, Mass. 

Dear Sms: Recently my mother sent me 
& newspaper clipping announcing the testi- 
monial for my father. I certainly wish that 
I could be there to congratulate him in per- 
son. Would you please give this to him for 
me. 

Congratulations Dad for a job well done. 
Always thought that you could do it better 
than anyone else. There is no possible way 
for me to express how proud I am to be 
“your” son. You have always stood beside 
me and I can never recall your turning down 
3 that has asked for a favor or needed 

Ip. 

Only a special kind of man could con- 
tinually inconvenience himself so often for 
both his family and the people who depend 
on him. You sure have given ine a lot to 
look up to and I only hope that eventually I 
will be as well liked and respected as you 
are. As the Vietnamese say: “You number 
one,” especially with me. I wish everyone 
knew how much you and Ma have worked 
and sacrificed for Patricia and me. I hope 
that someday I can repay you both for all 
that you've done and been. Again I wish I 
could be there with you now as it would be 
the proudest moment of my life. 

Your son, 
MIKE. 


Praise for House Publications Distribution 
Service Chief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 11, 1966 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the chief functions of a Congressman is 
to communicate with his constituents. 
Especially does the Congressman have 
a duty to make a regular report to the 
district giving points of special interest 
to the people he represents. The physi- 
cal distribution of this material is done 
through the House Publications Distri- 
bution Service. At the helm of this enor- 
mous operation is Eli Bjellos. Mr, 
Speaker, few men approach a job with 
more determination and dedication than 
this hard-working, most cooperative gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

I am sure every Member at some time 
or another transacts business with the 
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House Publications Distribution Service 
and somehow through the rush of it all 
Mr. Bjellos and his team get the job done. 
I think it is time that we in the House 
give public notice and due credit to this 
exceptional operation which already has 
sent out nearly 90 million pieces of mail 
this year. There is no doubt that this 
is a necessary service to the Members 
and on their behalf I want to salute the 
great job that is being done in our Pub- 
Heations Distribution Service. 

This work somehow gets done, even 
though some of our machinery is anti- 
quated and the repair of other machines 
has taken what seems like ages to repair, 
especially in face of the rush jobs and 
deadlines that have to be met. j 


Clerics To Study Urban Life With Aid 
of Federal Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the ur- 
banization of America has created a 
series of complex changes in the legal, 
economic, social, and political relation- 
ships affecting the citizenry of the 
United States. A need is apparent for 
our country to have individuals specially 
trained to deal with the problems and 
effects these changes have had upon us 
as individuals. It is with great pride 
therefore that I take this occasion to 
inform this House and the citizens of 
the United States that the Cleveland 
branch of Western Reserve University is 
pioneering a program which studies the 
effect urban life has on people's physi- 
cal and mental health, 

Through the imagination of Dean 
Allan F. Pfieger of the university, the 
school has received a $415,000 grant 
from the Institute of Mental Health. 
Dean Pfleger and Western Reserve Uni- 
versity are to be commended. I have 
unanimous consent to reprint the news 
report of this historic event which 
appeared in the New York Times of 
September 25, 1966: 

Ciertcs To Srupy Urnan Lire Wirn Am or 
FEDERAL FUNDS 


CLEVELAND.—Two Roman Catholic and 
eight Protestant clergymen from five de- 
nominations will go back to school for 
courses on urban society in a five-year 
program financed by the United States 
Government, 

The 32-week, full-time “internships” will 
start on the campus of Western Reserve 
University here. Tuition and $3,000 stip- 
ends to each clergyman accepted come from 
a $415,000 urban life has on people’s phys- 
stitute of Mental Health, which wants to 
find out what effects urban life has on 
people's physical and mental health. 

The first grant of its kind was the idea of 
Allan F. Pfleger, now dean of the University’s 
Cleveland College, which caters to adults. 
The program now is directed by Dr. Robert H. 
Bonthius, who left a Presbyterian pastorate 
in Portland, Ore., to come here to the 
$18,000-a-year post. 
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Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan 
` Development Act of 1966 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES Mec. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 3708) to assist 
comprehensive city demonstration programs 
for rebuilding slum and blighted areas and 
for providing the public facilities and serv- 
ices necessary to improve the general welfare 
of the people who live in those areas, to 
assist and encourage planned metropolitan 
development, and for other purposes. 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, tra- 
ditionally the building blocks of Amer- 
ican society have been communities. 
In colonial times, the first settlers banded 
together for mutual protection, for com- 
merce and trade, for culture, and for the 
conduct of government. The expansion 
of the young United States was accented 
by the rapid growth of new towns in 
fertile lands and along the paths of 
trade. With the advent of the first in- 
dustrial revolution, Americans were 
drawn into larger and much denser com- 
munities until by 1890, when the Census 
Bureau announced that our frontiers 
had officially disappeared, the vitality 
and opportunity of urban life had al- 
ready created most of the large cities 
which have become the metropolitan 
giants of today. 

Despite the great changes which the 
20th century has wrought in American 
life, communities—whether they be the 
teeming cities of millions of people, or 
the relatively quiet towns of 20,000 or 
50.000 —still occupy the central place in 
our national life. Within the physical 
embrace of these communities we still 
find our marketplaces and our court- 
houses, our commercial crossroads and 
the intersections of many ways of life 
which have given this Nation its dynam- 
ism and creativity. Yet today our com- 
munities, large and small, to varying 
degrees are afflicted with physical age, 
social strains, and financial exhaustion, 
and the whole vitality of American life 
is suffering. 

In communities of every size, build- 
ings are growing older. Transportation 
problems are growing worse. Public 
services are becoming more expensive. 
Land for necessary open space is becom- 
ing more scarce. Education is suffering 
as the total demand on local tax revenues 
becomes almost unbearable. The people 
with the most mobility are moving out; 
the people with the least mobility must 
stay. Demands for social services in- 
crease, just as tax revenues are becoming 
more strained. We have seen all these 
difficulties and their tragic results in 
many major cities, including Baltimore 
and Washington; we have seen some of 
these problems, and can anticipate 
others, in smaller cities where taxes have 
risen sharply and local resources are in- 
creasingly inadequate. 

The problem is not whether the cities 
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need rejuvenation. Rather, the question 
before us today is how to do the job. 

We have tried physical renewal, often 
on a massive scale. It has not worked. 
In the 17 years since passage of the 
Housing Act of 1949, urban renewal has 
had some constructive results, but has 
also torn up too many neighborhoods, 
scattered too many families and busi- 
nesses, and in too many cases simply dis- 
rupted local life and substituted new 
problems for the old. 

We have tried human renewal, 
through manpower training, adult edu- 
cation, improved health facilities, better 
recreation and community action, and 
have seen individual programs, no mat- 
ter how constructive, become tangled in 
administrative redtape and bureaucratic 
contradictions. 

We have tried many avenues, and have 
found that no single answer, no matter 
how enlightened and compassionate, can 
resolve the interlocking problems which 
our cities face. 

Title I of this bill, the “demonstration 
cities” title, would bring together for the 
first time all available and appropriate 
programs in a comprehensive effort to 
lessen the particular difficulties of each 
participating city and town. The title 
authorizes $12 million in fiscal 1966 and 
an additional $12 million in fiscal 1967 to 
cover 80 percent of the cost of surveying 
local needs in detail and planning a com- 
prehensive demonstration program. This 
preliminary work should be focused on 
one or more of the areas within a city 
which require the most intensive reha- 
bilitation. It must be carried out by a 
new or existing local agency which has 
sufficient supervisory authority and is re- 
sponsive to the elected local government. 

As reported by the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, this title and the 
planning procedure it establishes are 
grounded on three important premises: 

First, that we should not break faith 
with our traditional concept of local con- 
trol over public programs at the local 
level; 

Second, that each community has 
unique needs and strengths, and thus re- 
8 a program carefully tailored 

t; 

Third, that an intensive assault on the 
worst woes of a city or town can build 
a better foundation for the whole 
community. 


It is anticipated that the plans devel- 
oped in individual cities will vary tre- 
mendously. For example, the officials of 
one city may decide that a particular 
neighborhood needs expanded * public 
health services, a new manpower training 
program, rehabilitation of existing hous- 
ing, daycare facilities for young children, 
a year-round Headstart program, and 
improved community facilities. A sec- 
ond city may develop a combination of 
supplementary grade-school and second- 
ary education, vocational training, small 
business development programs, and a 
small urban renewal project. A third 
may shape still another combination of 
programs. Every city will be completely 
free to choose, from among the more 
than 50 federally assisted programs now 
authorized, those which are most respon- 
sive to its own unique and pressing needs. 
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While most of the individual ingredi- 
ents in this comprehensive effort will be 
programs which receive Federal support, 
virtually all of them will require some 
outlay of local funds. Title I recognizes 
that, given the tremendous financial bur- 
dens which are already straining city 
treasuries, most communities will not be 
able to afford the prescribed non-Federal 
share of all the programs which it wishes 
to use. Thus the title provides that, 
where a program is employed as part of 
an overall demonstration plan, the Fed- 
eral Government will contribute up to 80 
percent of the share which the city would 
normally have to pay. This supple- 
mental aid will be given only where dem- 
onstration programs supplement, and do 
not replace, ongoing federally aided 
endeavors. 

This title has the full support of men 
who are among the most conscientious, 
creative and perceptive chief executives 
of American cities today. The Honorable 
Theodore R. Mekeldin is one of the 
most experienced administrators in 
America, twice Governor of Maryland 
and twice mayor of Baltimore, and a 
national leader of the Republican Party. 
He wrote to me recently that the demon- 
stration cities program “represents the 
first major piece of legislation to combine 
an attack on the physical problems of 
blight and slums with social welfare pro- 
grams aimed at problems of health, wel- 
Aves education, and economic opportu- 

y” 

The dynamic mayor of the city of New 
York, the Honorable John V. Lindsay, 
wrote me to repeat what he has told me 
in several recent conversations: 

I want you to know that based on my ex- 
perience here in New York and what I have 


heard from mayors all over the country, this 
bill is vital. 


Both of these prominent public serv- 
ants recognize that this program is an 
experiment, but an experiment soundly 
based on faith in the durability of our 
cities and the perception of their elected 
Officials. I believe that the Congress 
should give men like Mayor McKeldin 
and Mayor Lindsay the opportunity to 
prove that this experiment can work: 

Mr. Chairman, some American cities 
have been spared, so far, the severe 
problems which have so distressed 
others. Most have not been so fortu- 
nate. The Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, and the House and 
Senate Committees, recognize that this 
program, since its is a demonstration 
and a start, cannot and should not be 
large enough to meet the needs even of 
all the communities which might bene- 
fit from it. Eligibility for participation 
will depend on the energy and initiative 
of local officials, and on their ability to 
make realistic and reasonable plans. In 
this regard, I am pleased that the House 
Committee, in its report on the bill, ex- 
pressly recognized that smaller cities, 
because of their size and circumstances. 
may not suffer from all of the problems 
which larger cities face, and may not 
have the specialized planning staffs en- 
abling them to move quickly in imple- 
menting the types of more limited dem- 
onstration programs which they do 
need. Every assurance has been given 
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that interested and energetic smaller 
cities will receive full consideration as 
planning funds for the program are al- 
lotted. 

Mr. Chairman, in addition to authoriz- 
ing $24 million during fiscal 1966-67 for 
planning, title I as reported to the House 
also authorized $400 million in fiscal 1967 
and $500 million for fiscal 1968 for the 
supplemental Federal grants to be given 
to participating cities. Year-by-year 
appropriations, of course, would be made 


In my judgment, even the authoriza- 
tion of operating funds at this time is 
Premature. Until the cities haye sub- 
mitted their plans, we do not know pre- 
cisely how much their individual pro- 
grams will cost. Until we know what the 
National economic picture will be next 
year, we cannot know how much we 
Should invest in this particular effort. 
Thus I would far prefer not to autho- 
rize any specific amount at this time, 
but rather to wait until next year, with 
the understandnig that I would then 
Support operation of this program at 
whatever level then appears to be feasi- 
ble and wise. For this reason I sup- 
Ported the Brock amendment to defer a 
Portion of the funding for this session 
which is nearly over. Since the operat- 
ing funds could not be spent until after 
July 1, 1967, in any case, this brief de- 
law would not have retarded the pro- 
gram, and would have given us the bene- 
fit of reviewing local officials’ recom- 
mendations and requests. 

I might add that one aspect of the pro- 
Sram which can have great benefits for 
all American communities is its promise 
of greater coordination of Federal pro- 
grams at the Federal level. I have spo- 
ken many times of the bureaucratic con- 
fusion, contradictions and delays which 
have snarled individual programs too 
many times, and which have made ap- 
Plying for Federal assistance a long, tedi- 
dus and complicated task. Throughout 
his testimony on the bill, the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development has 
Pledged to implement provisions of the 
bill which authorize him to take the lead 
in coordinating not just the programs 
Within his own department, but all pro- 
8rams which relate to urban needs. I. 
for one, intend to hold the Secretary to 
that pledge. 

Mr. Chairman, S. 3708 would be a valu- 
able and constructive bill if it contained 
Only its title I. It is, however, far more, 
for it includes several other titles of 
great significance. Prominent among 
these is title II, which establishes a mod- 
€st but important stimulus to metropoli- 

areawide planning, and encourages 
attempts by local governments to re- 
Solve regional problems, such as trans- 
Portation, water supply and open space, 
on a regionwide basis. Title VI is also 
Worthy of note, for it creates a new effort 

preserve and restore structures and 
Sites of real historical significance. 

In summary, I feel that this omnibus 
bill offers programs which are creative 
and flexible. It challenges our imagi- 
Nation and invites us to new efforts to 

rove the health of our communities, 
thus bringing additional vigor and 
Strength to the entire Nation. I am con- 
fident that we can meet that challenge 
and accept that invitation. 
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St. Anthony’s Maronite Parish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID E. SATTERFIELD IlI 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. SATTERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my great privilege recently to take 
part in the celebration of the 50th an- 
niversary of St. Anthony’s Church in 
Richmond, Va., in my congressional dis- 
trict. The anniversary banquet held 
October 9 in Richmond was honored by 
the presence of His Excellency the Most 
Reverend John J. Russell, bishop of 
Richmond, and His Excellency the Most 
Reverend Francis M. Zayek, Maronite 
apostolic exarch of the United States. 
Since October 18, 1916, St. Anthony's 
has been serving new citizens of Rich- 
mond who were strangers to the custom- 
ary Latin ritual but familiar with the 
Maronite rite. As a measure of respect 
for the fine work of the parish, I would 
like to include, at this point in the Rec- 
ond, a brief history of the church: 


ST. ANTHONY'S MARONITE PARISH 
(By Thomas G. Saady) 


The arrival in Richmond of the first immi- 
grants from the far away and little known 
Near Eastern country of Lebanon was of so 
little importance and so completely ignored 
in the busy, bustling life of our fair city that 
the exact year has been lost in the misty 
depths of obscurity. But, it is known that 
from the very first, these people brought 
with them an abiding and devout adherence 
to the Roman Catholic Faith, attending Mass 
regularly at one of the most convenient 
parish churches. 


However, the strangeness of the Latin 
Ritual, as compared to their own familiar 
Maronite Rite, left in them a feeling of 
incompleteness to their religious obligation, 
and so at various times Maronite priests were 
brought over to minister to their spiritual 
needs for a while before traveling on to an- 
other community. A room on East Franklin 
Street in the home of one of the parishioners 
served as a chapel on these occasions. But, 
the yearning and nostalgia for the old-time 
ways grew stronger and stronger, and on 
June 24, 1914, encouraged and assisted by 
the Rt. Rev. Dennis J. O'Connell, then Bishop 
of Richmond, a small building located at 
810 N. 24th Street was purchased for the 
sum of $2500.00 and the late Father Abdalla 
Terby was sent over by the Patriarch to 
become the first Pastor. In less than two 
years this building was sold and the small 
frame church, conveniently located at 505 
N. 33rd Street was bought and reconditioned. 
On October 8, 1916, the group heretofore 
known as “The Maronite Church”, selected 
a name and St. Anthony's was born. In 1936 
Father Terby returned to Lebanon and was 
succeeded by Father Yesbeck. 


In 1938 Father Anthony Korkemaz (later 
invested a Monsignor) became the new pas- 
tor. Within a few years, many of the par- 
ishioners moved away from the general area 
of the church and it became more and more 
evident that a relocation of the facilities 
would be advisable. Therefore, the Church 
Committee obtained the house at 2100 Han- 
over Avenue, with an adjoining lot, intending 
to build thereon a new church building, 
Before this plan could be carried out, the 
present structure on the corner of Davis and 
Park Avenues and the house next door at 
2503 Park Avenue became available. After 
extensive remodeling, both buildings were 
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formally occupied in 1950. The total cost of 
$135,000.00 for buildings and improvements 
was completely paid for by members and 
friends in the short space of two years. 
Shortly thereafter, the entire edifice, includ- 
ing the Parish Hall, located under the main 
church, was air-conditioned, making St. 
Anthony’s the first Catholic church to have 
this innovation. 

At the end of 1960, Rev. Bechara Salwan 
became pastor of St. Anthony’s. With ad- 
mirable zeal and enthusiasm, the new pas- 
tor took over his duties infusing new life 
into our community, reactivating the older 
societies and initiating new ones for the 
younger people. 

We have been singularly fortunate down 
through the years by having as pastors zeal- 
ous and energetic priests, of great vision. 
who have fanned the flame of enthusiasm 
and built up in us a unity of purpose lead- 
ing us ever forward on the path of faith 
and progress. 

With a continuation of such leadership, 
and ever mindful of our duties as Catholics 
and Americans, we pledge our enduring co- 
operation in whatever tasks that may come 
before us, praying only that we may be given 
the grace to remain steadfast in our obliga- 
tions to our God, our country, and our nobie 
heritage. 


Further Support for H.R. 591 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 18, 1966 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am the 
sponsor of H.R. 591, which is designed to 
prevent the Small Business Administra- 
tion from continuing to refuse loan ap- 
plications submitted by newspapers, 
broadcasting stations, and those in 
various segments of the alcoholic bey- 
erages industry. 

The National Federal of Independent 
Business recently conducted a poll of its 
more than 200,000 members on my bill, 
and their response from all over the 
country was favorable. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following press items re- 
ferring to my bill and that poll: 

From the Nampa (Idaho) Free Press, 
Aug. 30, 1963} 


BUSINESSMEN SuPPORT AMENDMENT TO 
Loan Law 


Newspapers are lawful, and probably mor- 
ally sound. Broadcasting stations also pos- 
sess these same attributes. 

This is the majority opinion of the nation's 
independent business proprietors, despite 
seemingly apparent reservations held by 
government. 

Rep. ABRAHAM Mutter, New York, has be- 
fore the Congress a bill which would change 
the law that forbids the Small Business Ad- 
ministration from making loans to news- 
papers, broadcasting stations, as well as to 
those engaged in the liquor industry. 

The measure, in a nationwide poll just 
completed by the National Federal of Inde- 
pendent Business shows 56 percent of the 
independent business proprietors in favor of 
such an amendment, 36 percent opposed, with 
6 percent undecided. 

In Idaho the vote was 60 percent in favor, 
33 percent opposed, with 7 percent undecided. 

Congressman Motrer's bill provides that 
SBA loan assistance shall not be denied to 


any lawful business. When the act setting 
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up SBA was passed, it was specifically pro- 
vided that no loans should be given news- 
papers, broadcasting stations, firms primarily 
engaged in the alcoholic beverage industry, 
or businesses where there is some moral value 
raised, even though a legal undertaking. 

As with many types of independent inter- 
prises, the smaller daily and weekly news- 
papers, as well as broadcasting facilities, 
often need financing to maintain operations, 
or to expand their service. 

In some instances, SBA officials have co- 
operated to the fullest extent possible in 
making loans to smaller newspapers, but it 
has had to be done on the basis of the extent 
of the plant’s operations devoted to a com- 
mercial job printing business in addition to 
the publishing activity. 

On the other hand, advertising agencies 
are apparently considered both lawful and 
highly moral as loans have been made to this 
type of operation.—National Federation of 
Independent Business, Inc. 


— 


From the Janesville (Wis.) Gazette, Aug. 31, 
1966] 


Conaress To STUDY CHANGE In Loans To 
SMALL BUSINESS 


WasHINGTON.—Rep. ABRAHAM MULTER, New 
York, has before the Congress a bill which 
would change the law that forbids the Small 
Business Administration from making loans 
to newspapers, broadcasting stations, as well 
as to those engaged in the liquor industry. 

The measure, in a nationwide poll just 
completed by the National Federation of 
Independent Business shows 56 per cent of 
the independent business proprietors in favor 
of such an amendment, 36 per cent opposed, 
with 8 per cent undecided. 

In Wisconsin the yote was 56 per cent in 
favor, 34 per cent opposed, with 10 per cent 
undecided, 

Congressman Mutrsr's bill provides that 
SBA loan assistance shall not be denied to 
any lawful business. When the act setting 
up SBA was passed, it was specifically pro- 
vided that no loans should be given news- 
papers, broadcasting stations, firms primarily 
engaged in the alcoholic beverage industry, 
or businesses where there is some moral value 
raised, even though a legal undertaking. 

As with many types of independent enter- 
prises, the smaller daily and weekly news- 
papers, as well as broadcasting facilities, 
often need financing to maintain operations, 
or to expand their service. 

In some instances, SBA officials have co- 
operated to the fullest extent possible in 
making loans to smaller newspapers, but it 
has had to be done on the basis of the 
extent of the plant's operations devoted to 
a commercial job printing business in addi- 
tion to the publishing activity. 

On the other hand, advertising agencies 
are apparently considered both lawful and 
highly moral as loans haye been made to 
this type of operation. 


— 


[From the Natchez (Miss.) Democrat, Aug. 
20, 1966] 
Wort CHANGE Law ror SBA LOANING 

Wasninoton, D.C. Newspapers are lawful, 
and probably morally sound. Broadcasting 
stations also these same attributes. 
This is the majority opinion of the nation's 
independent business proprietors, despite 
seemingly apparent reservations held by 
government. 

Rep. AsraHamM MULTER; New York, has be- 
fore the a bill which would change 
the law that forbids the Small Business Ad- 
ministration from making loans to news- 
papers, broadcasting stations, as well as to 
those engaged in the liquor industry. 

The measure in a nationwide poll just 
completed by the National Federation of 
Independent Business shows 56 percent of 
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the independent business proprietors are in 
favor of such an amendment, 36 percent 
opposed, with 8 per cent undecided. 

In Mississippi the vote was 54 per cent in 
favor, 39 per cent opposed, with seven per 
cent undecided. 

Congressman Mutter’s bill provides that 
SBA loan assistance shall not be denied to 
any lawful business. When the act setting 
up SBA was passed, it was peclfically pro- 
vided that no loans should be given news- 
papers broadcasting stations, firms primarily 
engaged in the alcoholic beverage industry, 
or businesses where there is some moral value 
raised, even though a legal undertaking. 

As with many types of independent enter- 
prises, the smaller dally and weekly news- 
paper as well as broadcasting facilities, often 
need financing to maintain operations, or to 
expand their service. 

In some instances, SBA officials have co- 
operated to the fullest extent possible in 
making loans to smaller newspapers but it 
has had to be done on the basis of the ex- 
tent of the plant's: operations devoted to a 
commercial job printing business in addi- 
tion to the publishing activity. 

On the other hand, advertising agencies 
are apparently considered both lawful and 
highly moral as loans have been made to 
the type of operation. 

VeRrnotzy TELLS PROPOSED CHANGE 

Newspapers- are lawful, and probably mor- 
ally sound. Broadcasting stations also pos- 
sess these same attributes. This is the ma- 
jority opinion of the nation’s independent 
business proprietors, despite seemingly ap- 
parent reservations held by government. 

Frank Vernotzy, President of the Natchez- 
Adams County Chamber of Commerce re- 
ports that Rep. ABRAHAM MULTER, New York, 
has before the Congress a bill which would 
change the law that forbids the Small Busi- 
ness Administration from making loans to 
newspapers, broadcasting stations, as well as 
to those engaged in the liquor industry. 

The measure, in a nationwide poll just 
completed by the National Federation of In- 
dependent Business shows 56 per cent of the 
independent business proprietors in favor of 
such an amendment, 36 per cent opposing, 
with 8 per cent undecided. In Mississippi 
the vote was 54 per cent in favor, 39 per cent 
opposed, with 7 per cent undecided. 

Congressman MULTER’s bill provides that 
SBA loan assistance shall not be denied to 
any lawful business. When the act setting 
SBA was passed, it was specifically provided 
that no loans should be given newspapers, 
broadcasting stations, firms primarily en- 
gaged in the alcoholic beverage industry, or 
businesses which there is some moral value 
raised, even though a legal undertaking. 

As with many types of independent enter- 
prises, the smaller daily and weekly news- 
papers, as well as broadcasting facilities, 
often need financing to maintain operations, 
or to expand their service. 

In some instances, SBA officials have co- 
operated to the fullest extent possible in 
making loans to smaller newspapers, but 
it has had to be done on the basis of the 
extent of the plant's operations devoted to a 
commercial job printing business in addi- 
tion to the publishing activity. 

On the other hand, advertising agencies 
are apparently considered both lawful and 
highly moral as loans have been made to 
this type of 9 


From the Corry (Pa.) Journal, Aug. 25, 
1966 
We're Just Liaste To Be VINDICATED! 
There is some doubt, at least in certain 
quarters, that newspapers are morally sound 
and whether they are discreet. As a matter 
of fact, one segment of our society which 
entertains these doubts is the Small Business 
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Administration, a wing of the federal govern- 
ment. 

Under existing law, the SBA is forbidden 
to make loans to newspapers, publishers, 
broadcasting stations, firms engaged in the 
alcoholic beverage industry and certain other 
specified industries where there is a question 
of discretion or moral judgment. 

But a sympathetic fellow named ABRAHAM 
MULTER, a congressman from New York, i 


‘trying to amend the law so that it will not 


be illegal to lend money to these industries, 

Hurrah for Mr. Mutter! 

And now an organization called the 
National Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness, Inc., opines by a majority vote of its 
members that newspapers and all those other 
industries are lawful and probably morally 
sound. The organization polled its mem- 
bers, who said, well, 56 per cent of them, 
said newspapers are, indeed, moral and 
should be able to borrow some of Uncle Sam's 
gold if they fall upon evil ways financially 
speaking, 

Hurrah for the National Federation of 
Independence Business, Inc.! 

It's nice to be almost vindicated at last 
and at last we can breathe a sigh of relief, 
because this business of being legally im- 
moral is a heartbreaker, particularly when 
the label is applied by the federal govern- 
ment, which, at times, isn’t quite honest and 
therefore immoral itself to a degree. 

We hope Rep. Mutter’s bill goes through 
so that all us immoral fellows can have the 
benefit of a little whitewash. 


[From the Caldwell (Idaho) News-Tribune, 
Aug. 30, 1966] 
BUSINESSMEN SUPPORT AMENDMENT TO LOAN 
Law 


Newspapers are lawful, and probably mor- 
ally sound. Broadcasting stations also pos- 
sess these same attributes. 

This is the mafority opinion of the nation’s 
independent business proprietors, despite 
seemingly apparent reservations held by gov- 
ernment, 

Rep. ABRAHAM Mutter, New York, has be- 
fore the Congress a bill which would change 
the law that forbids the small Business Ad- 
ministration from making loans to newspa- 
pers, broadcasting stations, as well as to 
those engaged in liquor industry. 

The measure, in a nationwide poll just. 
completed by the National Federation of In- 
dependent Business shows 56 per cent of 
the independent business proprietors in favor 
of such an amendment, 36 per cent opposed, 
with 8 per cent undecided. 

In Idaho the vote was 60 per cent In favor. 
83 per cent opposed, with 7 per cent unde- 
cided. 

Con, MuLtTer’s bill provides that 
SBA loan assistance shall not be denied to 
any lawful business, When the act setting 
up SBA was passed, It was sepcifically pro- 
vided that no loans should be given news- 
papers, broadcasting stations, firms primarily 
engaged in the alcoholic beverage industry, 
or businesses where there is some moral value 
raised, even though a legal undertaking. 

As with many types of independent enter- 
prises, the smaller daily and weekly news- 
papers, as well as broadcasting facilities, of- 
ten need financing to maintain operations, or 
to expand their service. 

In some instances, SBA officials have co- 
operated to the fullest extent possible in 
making loans to smaller newspapers, but it 
has had to be done on the basis of the extent 
of the plant's operations devoted to a com- 
mercial job printing business In addition 
to the publishing activity, 

On the other hand, advertising agencies 
are apparently considered both lawful and 
highly moral as loans have been made to this 
type of operation—National Federation of 
Independent Business, Inc. 
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Second Inter-American Partners of the 
Alliance Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, at 
a plenary session of the Second Inter- 
American Conference of the Partners 
of the Alliance held in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, on Septembet 20, Ambassador 
Neftali Ponce Miranda of CIAP deliv- 
ered an outstanding address in which he 
discussed in realistic terms the steps 
which have been taken and which still 
must be taken if Latin America is to 
continue to show progress. 


I would urge my colleagues to study 
carefully the words of Ambassador Ponce 
Miranda, particularly as they outline the 
feeling of frustration among many of 
the people in Latin America over the 
slowness of reforms and the footdragging 
of some governments in this matter. 

The Ambassador and the chairman of 
CIAP, Dr. Carlos Sanz de Santamaria, 
are to be congratulated for their honest, 
realistic approach and their frank dis- 
cussion of what must be done if our com- 
mon goals within the Western Hemi- 
Sphere are to be reached. 

The address follows: 


SECOND INTER-AMERICAN PARTNERS OF THE 
ALLIANCE CONFERENCE 


(By Ambassador Neftall Ponce Miranda) 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
reasons beyond his control, related to his 
duties as Chairman of the Inter-American 
Committee of the Alliance for Progress, have 
Made it impossible for Dr. Carlos Sanz de 
Santamaria to come to Rio de Janeiro for 
this meeting of the II Inter-American Part- 
ners of the Alliance Conference and tell you 
in his own words how interested the CIAP 
is in this fruitful venture of yours and assure 
You of the willingness of that organization to 
Collaborate with you to any extent and in any 
Way you may find useful. The honor there- 
fore devolves on me, speaking on behalf of 
the Chairman of the CIAP, to convey to the 
Conference the keen interest with which 
that Institution follows your initiative an 
Its whole-hearted support of a policy which, 
Within the framework of continental soli- 
darity encourages and stimulates private en- 
terprise In the right direction. 


Accepting the welcome invitation to speuk 
about the CIAP and its activities, I should 
like to dwell briefiy on that way it was set up 
and the work it is doing. Considering that 
it is a comparatively new organization, it 
may be as well to recall its characteristics 
and define its functions, stressing the fact 
that it is an essential part of the interna- 
tional machinery, with the major role of mak- 
ing the Alliance a multilateral effort, 


The Alliance for Progress, set up by the 
aration of the Peoples of America, sub- 
“cribed by the American Republics at Punta 
del Este in August 1961, adopting and ad- 
Yancing the ideas of the Pan-American 
Operation and those expressed by President 
Kennedy at the beginning of that year, is a 
far-reaching endeavor to secure a better life 
for all the inhabitants of the Continent, who 
aspire to have a job, a home and a piece of 
land, health and education, It might be said 
that the Alliance is battling for economic 
“evelopment so that the man of the 
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Americas, on a Continent where freedom 
and rights should be sacred, can enjoy a 
way of living governed by social justice. The 
Chairman of the CIAP, addressing the IL 
Extraordinary American Conference held in 
this very city of Rio de Janeiro in November 
1965, was fully justified in affirming that the 
CIAP is the latest consequence of a process 
that has shifted emphasis of the action of the 
Inter-American System to the solution of 
economic and social problems, guided in its 
work by the need for the center and the ob- 
jective of this movement to be the man of the 
Americas and for the Alliance, above all, to 
have an eminently social content. The Alli- 
ance is intended to accelerate economic 
growth and social progress within a true 
framework of liberty. x 

The CIAP was created, in 1963, in ac- 
cordance with a Resolution of the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council (IA- 
ECOSOC) designed to redraw the guidelines 
of the Alliance, so that in obedience to the 
spirit of its Charter, it should develop a 
multilateral effort, in which Latin America 
should play a substantial part. The Com- 
mittee is composed of eight members, seven 
of them Latin Americans and one from the 
United States. It was set up as a central 
coordinating mechanism to analyse na- 
tional deyelopment plans, recommend for- 
eign financing and advocate political deci- 
sions calculated to speed up domestic and 
regional development. It meets the existing 
need of a multilateral organ to supply guid- 
ance and stimulus to the Latin American 
countries in development and reform, and 
cooperate in obtaining the multilateral re- 
sources required to carry out plans and pro- 
grams. 

It is also the business of CLAP to recom- 
mend the countries of the community to 
adopt measures designed to hasten the eco- 
nomic integration process in Latin Amer- 
ica. 

In order to give an effective multilateral 
character to the Alliance, CIAP proceeds 
every year at its Washington headquarters 
to a study of international and inter-Amer- 
ican financial institutions, and those of 
countries outside the Inter-American Sys- 
tem, by countries, together with representa- 
tives of each as it comes up for revision, 
These study meetings by countries are at- 
tended by the Chariman and other members 
of CIAP, members of the Council of the Nine, 
officers of the Executive Secretariat, as well 
as delegates from the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank, the World Bank, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the United 
States Agency for International Develop- 
ment, besides representatives from Europe 
and other continents. When these annual 
studies are completed, country after country, 
which involves several months of hard work, 
CIAP is in a position to appreciate the eco- 
nomic progress of Latin America and the 
possibilities of concerted action. 

CIAP also has the extremely important job 
of detecting the problems that stand in the 
way of the advancement of peoples, and 
formulating recommendations as to how to 
deal with them. It has been pointed out 
that its task is to take part in the efforts to 
tackle the problems still awaiting solution 
if the Punta de Este Charter is to be fullfilled. 
It has been stressed that energies must be 
redoubled in the economic and social fields 
to arrest the spread of a feeling of frustra- 
tion that seems to exist in certain parts of 
Latin America and is due, amongst other 
things, to the disinclination of some coun- 
tries to put through the reforms devised for 
the mobilization of their internal resources 
and for kindling a spirit of participation in 
the general effort and a sense of social justice 
and real domestic progress, and to, the In- 
sufficient advantage taken of foreign aid, on 
account of ill-designed plans and projects 
and the troublesome procedure that hampers 
the granting of foreign aid. The marked 
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decline in the prospects of foreign trade is 
another of the aspects noted by CIAP which 
slows down the common effort. 

This does not mean that we should give 
way to a feeling of „ for the Al- 
liance ls unquestionably forging ahead and 
bids fair to succeed in its historic labor of 
redeeming the man of the Americas through 
a bloodless revolution brought about by the 
faithful fulfillment of the engagements as- 
sumed in the Act of Bogotá and the Charters 
of Punta del Este and Rio de Janeiro. On 
the credit side of the balance, the Alliance 
can claim: 300,000 houses built or a-build- 
ing; 14,000 miles of roads; 2,000 rural arte- 
sian wells; 28,000 classrooms; 160,000 teach- 
ers trained or given additional training; 14 
million textbooks in circulation; 1,200 bhos- 
pitals, health centers and medical units in 
operation. Agricultural and industrial de- 
velopment has also received substantial aid 
in all the countries of Latin America that 
belong to the Alliance, 

CIAP has cooperated with Brazil reshaping 
its international financial policy, analysing 
its economic action programs, and recom- 
mending sources of foreign credit for pur- 
poses of financing. Brazil's Program of Eco- 
nomic Action this year amounts to more than 
4 trillion cruzeiros, or about 1,800 million 
dollars, to be allocated to the development of 
electric power, oil, highways, industry and 
mining, agriculture and education; funds ob- 
tained with foreign cooperation amount to 
about 400 million dollars, mostly financed 
from Alliance sources. The Federal Budget 
for 1967 will be around 3 billion dollars, larger 
sums being earmarked for social services and 
economic development. It should be em- 
phasized that measures have been taken and 
are being carried out in the fields of agrarian, 
fiscal and housing reform, and administrative 
reform will shortly be approved. These data 
I have laid before you clearly show that 
Brazil has been earnestly engaged in the vital 
task of self-development, primarily through 
self-help. Foreign aid has been relegated to 
its proper place, aiding and abetting a strong 
national effort, 

The countries of the Americas have made 
it clear that they are thoroughly convinced 
of the necessity of strengthening their insti- 
tutions for the future benefit of the com- 
munity; for this reason it was agreed at the 
II Extraordinary Conference, in the Act of 
Rio de Janeiro, that the structural reform 
enyisaged in the Charter of the OAS should 
provide for the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, depending directly on the In- 
ter-American Conference, to have a perma- 
nent executive committee with a similar 
structure to that of CIAP, which would act 
as a permanent executive committee of IA- 
ECOSOC so long as the Alliance for Progress 
remains in force. The Alliance, initially in- 
tended to last for 10 years, will have to be 
prolonged indefinitely until the targets men- 
tioned are attained. In Rio de Janeiro to- 
wards the end of 1965, the Chancellors of the 
Americas resolyed to extend the life of the 
Alliance until the achievement of steady, ef- 
ficient growth and social progress in accord- 
ance with the goals of the Act of Bogota and 
the Charter of Punta del Este. 

On the other hand, it is timely to bear In 
mind that, only a few days ago, the Congress 
of the United States of America passed a new 
bill in which it was provided that foreign aid 
would only be forthcoming subject to the 
recommendations formulated by the Inter- 
American Committee of the Alliance for 
Progress. It was further stated that United 
States loans to member countries of the Al- 
liance for purposes of economic development 
would be granted for the implementation of 
projects and programs in line with the agree- 
ments and recommendations of CIAP. This 
will undoubtedly help to strengthen the 
multilateral character of the Alliance. 

CIAP looks upon f private invest- 
ment as a basic tool for technological prog- 
ress and development, and has been pursuing 
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studies with a view to elaborating formulas 
encouraging private investment in ac- 
cordance with the economic and social aims 
of each country. Cooperation between gov- 
ernments is not enough; there is also a need 
for private investment, both domestic and 
foreign, the latter to be made preferably in 
undertakings that also attract local capi- 
tal. Nevertheless, there is much to be said 
for the use to which unofficial relations from 
people to people and individual to individual 
can be put. Therefore, the program of the 
Partners of the Alliance is worthy of the ut- 
most appreciation and applause. It is a ven- 
ture uniting the efforts of privae concerns 
and mere individuals, in spontaneous fur- 
therance of the aims of human solidarity. 
The very fact of forging personal links in the 
texture of the Alliance for the purpose of 
supplying advice and assistance in the varied 
fields of education, social welfare, health, ag- 
riculture, industry and trade, will make it 
easy to develop a valuable medium for 
spreading the plans and ambitions for con- 
tinental union in favor of development and 
, 80 as to make the peoples aware of 
the existence of this great movement which 
really needs the resolute support and en- 
thusiasm of everyone. 

A well-known American citizen and for- 
mer Ambassador to Brazil, Mr. Lincoln Gor- 
don, wondered why the United States were 
interested in the Alliance for Progress, and 
why the U.S. Congress, representing the tax- 
payer, should be to earmark sub- 
stantial funds for supporting this venture. 
The answer, he decided, lay in a conviction 
that a prosperous, free and self-trained 
Latin America was essential to the kind of 
world in which Americans themselves could 
also fulfill their urge for a free and dignified 
way of living. The diplomat added that the 
United States could not survive as a lonely 
island of prosperity in a shrinking world 
where great masses of human beings lacked 
what was indispensable to leading a decent 
life, and affirmed that the future of the 
United States was indissolubly bound up 
with the success and fallure of this com- 
mon endeavor. 

Never let us forget that the Alliance is 
pursuing our common goal of continental 
welfare, in a future that brooks no disunion. 


Recognition of Center of Science and 
Industry in Columbus, Ohio 


SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, residents 
throughout the State of Ohio are proud 
of the achievements of the center of 
science and industry operating under the 
Franklin County Historical Society which 
has distinguished itself as one of the 
world's most progressive cultural insti- 
tutions. 

Hundreds of thousands of citizens have 
used facilities of the center, attended 
special classes, participated in lectures 
related to careers, medicine, travel, and 
virtually every phase of American life 
in the space age. But, the prehistoric 
growth to modern civilization has not 
been neglected. 

The center of science and industry 18 
a positive influence for education, enter- 
tainment, and enlightenment operated 
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on a nonprofit basis. It is a memorial to 
the free enterprise system and the fact 
that local citizens can devise, on their 
own, presentations honoring our heritage 
and offering inspiration for the future, 

The quality offerings of diverse topics 
have evoked commendation, seldom 
given, by the Smithsonian Institute, 
greatest of American Museums, recog- 
nizing the fantastic progress of the cen- 
ter of science and industry in less than 
3 years. The commendation follows: 

The exhibit ‘Triumph of Man” will be a 
significant cultural and educational presen- 
tation to the people of Central Ohio. The 
excellent program presented by the Center of 
Science and Industry In the short period 
since its establishment gives promise of great 
things for the future, 


Water in the Space Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, the 
problems of water resources for the fu- 
ture of our Nation have demanded much 
of our time. The Congress is moving 
with dispatch to meet these problems. 

Just this week we have concluded ac- 
tion on the clean rivers bill, which will 
trigger vast improvements in the water 
pollution problem, and on an omnibus 
rivers and harbors bill, which provides 
for development of our water resources 
and protection from flood damages. 

My distinguished colleague and chair- 
man of the Flood Control Subcommittee 
of the Public Works Committee, the gen- 
tleman from Alabama, Representative 
Rosert E. Jones, one of the most knowl- 
edgeable Members of either body on the 
problem of water and one of the foremost 
advocates for adequate development of 
our Nation's water resources, outlined the 
basic ingredients of our drive to achieve 
clean water for the space age in a recent 
address to the Alabama-Mississippi sec- 
tion of the American Water Works As- 
sociation meeting in Huntsville, Ala. 

So that my colleagues may have the 
opportunity to examine the very perti- 
nent remarks of Representative JONES, 
I include them at this point: 

BPEECH OF HONORABLE ROBERT E. JONES AT 
1966 ANNUAL CONFERENCE ALABAMA- 
Mussrssippr SECTION, AMERICAN WATER 
Works ASSOCIATION, OcCroser 11, 1966 
I am delighted to be here to day to ex- 

press my appreciation, and that of my col- 

leagues in the Congress, for your effective 
and steadfast support of our local and na- 
tional clean water programs. 

The support of the American Water Works 
Association, and your personal efforts, have 
made, and are making, a significant con- 
tribution to the drive to preserve our most 
precious natural resource—clean water. 

The country has been aroused, and Con- 
gress has been aroused, to take action, and 
none too soon. We are on the move at last 
to clean up our rivers and lakes and 
estuaries, 

The present decade of the 20th century 
will provide historians with much to write 
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about. But no chapter will relate more to 
the future of our nation than the one which 
recounts how America awoke in the 1960's to 
the grim and inescapable danger of water 
pollution and then proceeded to do some- 
thing about it. 

The road to effective water pollution con- 
trol and abatement will be a long one. And 
the journey will be exceedingly costly. But 
most Americans, I believe, agree today that 
any other route would lead inevitably to 
national disaster. For the simple arithmetic 
of water has told us that by 1980, we, as a 
nation, will be using and polluting more 
water each day than we will have at our 
disposal. 

Consider this fact. No less than 20 billion 
gallons of water every day are being spoiled 
and wasted in the United States because of 
pollution. And these 20 billion gallons, my 
friends, represent fully one-fourth of our 
total pure water needs, It has been esti- 
mated that the loss of this water affects the 
lives, the economy, the health and the pleas- 
ure of far more than half of our population. 

Millions of words have been written and 
spoken in recent years about the degrada- 
tion of our national water resources and 
about the critical threat thus posed to our 
national existence in the years ahead. These 
words have not been in vain. They have 
identified the problem. They have allumi- 
nated the issues. They have educated and 
marshalled public opinion. They have 
sparked the action which we are taking 
today to save our water resources from cer- 
tain destruction. 

The action program on which this nation 
has now embarked is comprised of these 
basic ingredients: 

1. Establishment of water quality stand- 
ards throughout the country; 

2. Creation of regional plans to anticipate 
and meet the future water needs of vast 
metropolitan growth; 

3. Sharp increases in Federal aid to mu- 
nicipalities for construction of waste treat- 
ment plants; 

4. A new awareness of the vital importance 
of accelerating research in the water pollu- 
tion field and strong Federal support 
thereof; 

5. A tougher attitude toward the Indus- 
trial pollutor. 

6. Increased emphasis on the concept of 
Federal, State and local partnership in the 
task to get clean water. 

You are aware, I know, of the landmark 
legislation approved by Congress last year— 
the Water Quality Act of 1965. This Act, I 
firmly believe, has given us the fundamental 
tool with which to begin to conquer water 
pollution, 

The Act places upon the states the initia- 
tive for setting water quality standards for 
the portions of interstate rivers within thelr 
boundaries. The states have until July 1, 
1967 to set these standards. If they fall to 
do so, the Federal Government will do it for 
them. 

Establishment of water quality standards 
puts us a step ahead of the game we've been 
playing heretofore. The standards will pro- 
vide the guidelines for preventive, not sim- 
ply remedial action. 

Under the law and procedures in force be- 
fore passage of the Water Quality Act, no 
action was taken until pollution had reached 
the point where it endangered the health 
or welfare of acommunity. Then abatement 
action was taken and efforts were made to 
correct a situation which could have been 
prevented if standards of water quality had 
been established. 

Further, once the standards are set, mu- 
nicipalities and industries may develop 
realistic plans for new or expanded treat- 
ment facilities without uncertaintles about 
waste disposal requirements. 

But the great, overriding purpose of es- 
tablishing the standards is to enhance the 
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quality and productivity of our water re- 
sources by means of an orderly programmed 
approach. What this bolls down to is that 
this country has discarded the piecemeal ap- 
proach to water pollution control. A de- 
berate, planned, nationwide program is now 
under way to upgrade the condition of our 
lakes, rivers and streams. 

Now, a positive nationwide action pro- 
gram to control and improve water quality, 
it seems to me, must include a series of re- 
gional or river basin plans, 

Our major water pollution problems, for 
the most part, stem from a combination of 
urban and industrial complexes. These com- 
plexes tend to dominate river basins or other 
water courses, 

It seems to me that it is utterly frultless— 
and certainly uneconomical—to attempt to 
clean up the waters of one section of a river 
basin or interdependent region when the 
Causes and results cf water pollution exists 
on the entire river, 

Under this program, I believe we may an- 
ticipate a vigorous and Coordinated drive to 
achieve effective water quality control in 
those vital areas of the nation where the 
blight of water pollution is the most critical. 

This year's legislation also provides very 
Substantial increases in Federal grants to 
Municipalities for sewage treatment plants. 
Tt recognizes that we cannot fight water pol- 
lution without money. It recognizes that 
the longer we put off coming to grips with 
Water pollution problems the greater the 
nal cost will be. 

Today, I recall with some pride how hard 
I worked ten years ago with my colleague 
Joux BLaTNIK of Minnesota to persuade the 
House to approve the idea of construction 
grants. Our approach was finally accepted 
but only, at first, on an experimental basis. 

As of August 31, 1966, my friends, 7,051 
Federal grants have been awarded for con- 
struction of sewage treatment facilities cost- 
Ing $3.8 billion, of which the Federal share 
totaled $803.4 million. 

The construction grant program has al- 
ready proved itself, With additional funds 
Assured in the years ahcad it will become the 
most powerful single weapon we have to 
combat water contamination. 

A huge backlog of treatment facility needs 
Was created during the long period of neglect 
that preceded Federal legislation in this 
feld. As you know, municipal wastes, dis- 
Charged untreated or inadequately treated, 
comprise one of the two major sources of wa- 
ter pollution. In the last decade, we have 
whittled away at the backlog with limited 
funds. 

Now, there is new hope. We are going after 
the backlog with a power saw instead of a 
Pocketknife. 

As would be expected, the Federal dollar 
earmarked for anti-pollution efforts must 
be cut into many sections. Over the years, 
in my opinion, one section has been too 
small, I refer to Federal assistance for re- 
5 and development in pollution abate- 

ent, 

Fortunately, in the last two years there has 
been a growing recognition that we are fight- 
ing a new war with old weapons, The Con- 
Bress has responded by expanding Federal 
Support for research and devlopment pro- 
grams, i 

We arè moving in the right direction, but 
are we moving rapidly enough? Certainly, 
there is need and justification for at least 
tripling our research and development to 
contain the pollution problems at hand. We 
may have to increase our present efforts ten- 
fold if we are to make significant advances 
toward a final solution. 

Millions of dollars are being spent to con- 
Struct conventional treatment plants using 
Conventional waste treatment processes. It 

well known that these plants do not do 
the whole job. They fail to eliminate at least 
10 percent or more of the suspended solid 
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wastes and other organic matter. Also, they 
fail to remove metallic salts and certain 
other chemical pollutants. 

New treatment processes, then, must be 
evolved through accelerated research and de- 
velopment programs. 

What is the point of removing organic ma- 
terials from sewage and leaving minerals and 
other nutrients (such as phosphates, ni- 
trates, etc.) in the effluent to nourish growth 
of algae and other offensive organisms in 
the receiving waters? 

Then there is the problem of combined 
sewers, which exists in about 1,940 cities in 
the United States. These sewers commingle 
sewage and storm waters. They permit un- 
treated sewage to bypass treatment plants 
and discharge directly into watercourses. 
They flush some 65 billion gallons of raw 
sewage annually into receiving waters. It 
would cost over $30 billion to separate all 
the combined sewers now used in the United 
States. 

Fortunately, the serlousness of the com- 
bined sewer problem was recognized in the 
Water Quality Act of 1965. The Act estab- 
lished a four-year program of research and 
development grants to demonstrate new or 
improved methods to eradicate the combined 
sewer problem. For this purpose, Congress 
voted an annual appropriation of $29 million 
for fiscal years 1966 through 1969. 

The combined sewer evil must be a prime 
target of the national action program. To 
eliminate it we must have new ideas, new ap- 
proaches, new devices. Therefore, I hope 
that the Congress will soon provide more 
funds for research and development in this 
field, 

The Government Operations Committee re- 
cently issued a report entitled “Separating 
Storm and Sanitary Sewers in Urban Renew- 
al.” The report was based on a study by 
the Subcommittee on Natural Resources and 
Power of which I am chairman. 

Recommendation number two of the re- 
port stated: 

“The combined sewers demonstration 
grants program should be expanded and ac- 
celerated, and increased emphasis should be 
given, through both laboratory and field re- 
search and engineering studies, to develop 
improved methods of controlling pollution 
resulting from existing combined sewer sys- 
tems.“ 

There is another area which today demands 
more intensive research, I refer to the prob- 
lem created by industrial wastes. Many of 
these wastes contain toxic materials danger- 
ous to aquatic life and even to men. Other 
industrial wastes contain mineral substances 
which complicate the sewage treatment proc- 
ess when discharged into municipal sewage 
systems. Others contain large quantities of 
organic substances that deplete oxygen in 
receiving waters. Industry discharges huge 
volumes of heated water which raise the tem- 
perature of the receiving waters and thereby 
frequently destroy all but the hardiest of or- 
ganisms, 

It is my firm belief that industry should 
play a major role in an accelerated re- 
search program, And this is why I proposed 
an amendment, which the House approved, 
to authorize Federal grants to industry for 
research to help the Nation find the right 
answers to the very complex industrial waste 
problems. Under the amendment, the Fed- 
eral Government would bear up to $1 mil- 
lion or 70 percent of the cost of this re- 
search for any single research project which 
would have industry-wide application. 

Large key Industries already have on their 
staffs researchers and technicians with spe- 
cialized training and knowledge in the field 
of industrial waste. These experts have the 
know-how and the experience. It is my hope 
that their program of investigation can be 
expanded substantially with Federal support. 

This Federal support, in effect, would help 
industry to put its own house in order. For 
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today, industry is a major pollulter of the Na- 
tion’s waterways. 

And, today, the American public no long- 
er accepts the fiction that water pollution is 
a price we have to pay for progress, 

Unfortunately this fiction had wide accep- 
tance at an earlier stage of our development 
when the belching smokestack and the out- 
pouring of wastes from our factories were 
considered symbols of surging productivity 
and prosperity, 

Today, water is everybody's business, The 
American people realize that what one town 
or industry does to the water on which others 
depend is not for that town or that industry 
alone to decide. 

The day is over, my friends, when an in- 
dustry (or a town for that matter) can say, 
in effect, that it is not responsible for the 
condition of the water that it returns to a 
lake or river. 

I am not here today to belabor industry 
for its growing contribution to water pollu- 
tion, In fact, during the last 3 years as 
Chairman of the Natural Resources and 
Power Subcommittee I have heard testimony 
from dozens and dozens of industrial lead- 
ers on the subject of water pollution and for 
the most part they have been cooperative 
and forward-looking. 

But I would like to say this. All segments 
of industry should vigorously cooperate with 
the national drive to control and abate water 
pollution in their own best interest. Indus- 
try requires clean water to continue to pro- 
duce and prosper, 

Further, in light of the present temper of 
American public opinion, those segments of 
industry which fall to cooperate with the 
national program will not go unchallenged. 
They will, without doubt, be to the 
pitiless glare of unfavorable publicity and 
increasingly rigorous enforcement action. 

Of course, it costs an industry money to 
clean up its effluent. This fact was taken 
into consideration in this year's water pol- 
lution legislation. Moreover, when the House 
recently passed the bill to suspend the 7% 
tax credit for construction of capital facil- 
ities, it specifically permitted the continued 
use of the tax credit for the construction of 
industrial facilities to control air and water 
pollution, 

The new water pollution bill authorizes 
the Secretary of the Interior to conduct a 
full Investigation and study on methods for 
providing financial incentives to assist indus- 
try to construct facilities to reduce or abate 
water pollution. Personally, I believe this 
is a step in the right direction. 

The upsurge of public interest in clean 
water has moved communities and state gov- 
ernments to take action and, I might add, 
has also stimulated the Congress of the 
United States. 

The happy result has been that Federal, 
State and local governments are now in har- 
ness together working toward the same end— 
clean water. Local communities, today, com- 
prise the nerve center of our national pro- 
gram to control and abate water pollution. 
From them radiate the impulses, the calls 
for action, which go to the state houses and 
to the Congress, 

All three units of government are now en- 
twined in a partnership with a common mis- 
sion, This is, indeed, a healthy develop- 
ment. 

Communities and State governments have 
rightfully assumed important responsibilities 
in the national drive against water pollu- 
tion. But in many instances they lack 
trained personnel to carry out these respon- 
sibilities, 

This year's water pollution legislation au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Interior to make 
a complete investigation and study to deter- 
mine the need for additional trained State 
and local personnel to carry out the water 
pollution program. 

I have discussed with you some of the 
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basic ingredients of our national drive to 
achieve clean water. In combination, these 
ingredients, strengthened from time to time, 
should provide us with the energy and direc- 
tion necessary to arrive at our goal of effec- 
tive water pollution control and abatement. 

The message I wish to leave with you 
above all is that at last we are on the 
move. We are making more effective and 
widespread use of the knowledge we already 
have and at the same time we are pressing 
for new and better ways to get the job done. 
To my mind this makes up an active program. 

In conclusion let me say this: 

I don’t know how good the years 1965 and 
1966 have been for wine but they certainly 
have been great years for water. 


A Tribute to Some Wonderful People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
lest we forget, I take this opportunity in 
the closing days of the 89th Congress to 
pay my respects and express my admira- 
tion to a group of highly respected and 
hard-working Americans. I refer to the 
many thousands of railroad workers who 
are members of the various railroad 
brotherhoods. They man and make pos- 
sible the very backbone of our economic 
system; namely, transportation. 

I would be remiss if I did not also 
express my great admiration and deep 
appreciation to the leadership of the 
various railroad brotherhoods with 
whom I have worked on various legis- 
lative matters during my 10 years as a 
Member of the House of Representatives. 
As a member of the Transportation Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, I have had 
particularly close relationships with the 
leaders and legislative representatives of 
the various railroad brotherhoods, and 
I consider them to be men of integrity, 
trustworthiness, and devotion to the bet- 
terment of the rank and file of railroad 
workers. 

I have devoted a great deal of my time 
as a Member of the House of Represent- 
atives working for the best interests of 
transportation in general, particularly 
the many problems that have beset the 
railroad industry and its employees. I 
hope that we have made some progress, 
and I believe we have. But there are 
many difficult problems yet awaiting 
solution before this great industry and 
its loyal employees will be able to fully 
enjoy the rights and privileges belong- 
ing to them. 

I was pleased to have made the mo- 
tion to report out the bill, H.R. 706, 
which was enacted into law and with 
which all employees are familiar. This 
was an important piece of legislation, 
long overdue, and I was also pleased to 
support other legislation which will be 
of benefit to the employees and to man- 
agement as well. 


So, Mr. Speaker, I thought it would 
be only proper at this time to pay this 
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tribute to this fine group of men and 
their Washington representatives, and 
I am sure other Members of the Congress 
feel as I do. 


The Texas Partners of the Alliance: 
“People-to-People Diplomacy” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, from 
Lima, Peru, comes the latest. example of 
the effective people-to-people diplomacy 
being carried on by Texas Partners of 
the Alliance. 

As a group whose work gives a per- 
sonal touch to our Alliance for Progress, 
the Texas Partners of the Alliance ex- 
tends a helping hand to deserving com- 
munities in Latin America. In this 
latest example, $280 was contributed by 
Texans to help the people in a Lima slum 
area complete the construction of a 
desperately needed sewer line. 

In order that my colleagues may share 
my pride in the work of the Texas Part- 
ners of the Alliance and their achieve- 
ments, I place the following article from 
the Daily Texan, the student newspaper 


of the University of Texas, in the 
RECORD: 
PERUVIANS ATTEMPT COMMUNITY PROJECTS 


Wir Am From TEXAS 
(By Glenda Daniel) 

Lima, Peru.—Anticuchos (Skewered meat) 
roasted on open fires next to piles of garbage 
while ragged, unkempt children played in 
narrow, dusty streets. Women trudged past 
with heavy pails of water to homes that were 
made of straw or loosely fitted boards, But 
a sharp turn in the winding road revealed 
a surprise. 

Both the Calle San Martin, a single street 
deep in a “barriada” or slum area of Lima, 
Peru, and the people who live on that street 
are unlike those around them, The street 
is wide and clean, the children have a soap- 
serubbed appearance, and the homes, though 
small, are made of brick and stone. The 
people owe a part of this difference to some 
“gringo” friends who call themselves the 
Texas Partners of the Alliance. 

In May of last year, the residents of Calle 
San Martin, concerned about their children's 
health, decided to install a sewer line. 

They paid $150 to hook their line to the 
city sewer system and began spending their 
Sundays digging ditches and laying pipe. 
Each of them was already contributing about 
38 cents a week to a central community fund 
from which various improvement projects 
were financed. To earn additional money, 
they began holding dances and bingo games, 
netting between $2 and $4 on each event. 

“When we had finished laying a little more 
than half of the 1,400 feet of pipe we needed, 
though,” said primary school teacher Wala- 
bonso Rodriguez, chairman of the communi- 
ty’s work committee, “things began to look 
pretty hopeless. We didn’t know where the 
rest of the money was coming from. That's 
when we heard about the work of the Texas 
Partners through a Peace Corps volunteer 
who was working in our barriada. We asked 
them to help. and they gave us $280—enough 
to buy the 625 feet of eight-inch concrete 
pipe we needed to finish our project.” 
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The Texas Partners of the Alliance with 
Peru have been doing a lot of similar ‘‘people- 
to-people"” diplomacy since the organization 
was founded in San Antonio in March, 1964. 
And they have proved that it doesn't take a 
lavish budget. Since 1964, they have spent 
$14,346 on impact projects like that in Calle 
San Martin, The United States government 
has given over $300 million in aid to Peru, 

The Partners organization was formed at 
the request of the US State Department to 
give a personal touch to the Alliance for 
Progress program. Thirty-one states are en- 
gaged in similar programs in other Latin 
American countries. 

Participating in the program are Texas 
civic clubs, high school organizations, a labor 
union, women's clubs, and business and pro- 
fessional groups. Chairman of the organiza- 
tion is Edward Marcus of Dallas. 

The $280 for the project in Calle San 
Martin was contributed by members of the 
Pan American Student Forum in Richardson 
(Texas) High School, Spanish Club members 
of the Ernest Parker Junior High School in 
Fort Worth, and the Fort Worth Federal Busi- 
ness Association. 

“We wanted to help these people because 
they cared about helping themselves, and 
weren't afrald to work for what they wanted.” 
said Reid Bogert, Peace Corps volunteer who 
works with the Texas Partners in Lima. 
“One woman even cut her house in half so 
the sewer line could go through. 

"For the past three years,” he continued, 
“they've organized their community through 
a ‘Comite de Trabajo’ (work committee) to 
clean up Calle San Martin. They elected a 
slate of officers to serve for three years, collect 
monthly dues from each family and meet 
every two weeks to discuss projects and prob- 
lems. Each family has one vote when deci- 
sions are made. 

“Their first accomplishment was the In- 
stallation of a water system so that each 
family could have adequate, safe drinking 
water. The members of the community 
raised the entire $400 for this project them- 
selves, but it takes much less precious time 
when they have help, of course. 

“The gift from the Texas Partners has 
given the people new confidence,” said Rod- 
riguez, committee chairman. “When we first 
decided to organize the Work Committee, 
there was a lot of skepticism. Similar proj- 
ects had been started before, but after the 
money was collected, the projects were for- 
gotten. So it was sometimes hard to get peo- 
ple to pay dues, 

“When we installed the water system,” he 
recalled, “we enclosed the five water taps in 
a small, locked building. Each family which 
pe paid its monthly quota was allowed A 

ey. 

“Now there is much enthusiasm, though,” 
he said. “When we have work days, everyone 
comes. Sometimes there is not enough work 
for everyone, so the people take turns.” 

The community's biggest problem is still 
lack of money, however. Many of the peo- 
ple work in the market or have manual Jabor 
jobs, and a number are unemployed. 

“Our community, which has about 100 
families, has just grown up in the past eight 
years,” said Rodriguez. “And new people 
come down from the hills in search of jobs 
all the time. Sometimes the jobs are not 
easy to find, and it's also hard to adjust from 
a rura] to an urban life.” 

There are more than 40,000 families now in 
El Agustino, the barriada of which Calle San 
Martin is a part, and its population has 
doubled in the past four years. 

“The average salary here is about $4 4 
week," said Rodriguez. “So you can see why 
the Texas Partners’ gift has meant so much 
to us.“ 

Things are looking better for the peopie of 
Calle San Martin, but there is still much to 
be done. Members of the committee are 
planning to extend and pave the street itself 
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(it has already been widened from 10 to 15 
teet), obtain clear titles to the land on which 
they live, begin an electrification project, and 
construct schools for the children, 


“We already haye a television school for 


first. graders in the morning and for adult 
literacy classes at night,” said Rodriguez, 
“There are more than 100 children in the 
community between the ages of five and 16. 

“It's for these children that. we're building 
the sewer system,” he said, as he pointed to 
the trench bisecting the last block of Calle 
San Martin. We hope to be through with 
itin a few weeks. 

“Sometimes we in the barriadas feel like 
strangers in this big, impersonal city,” he 
commented, “But we know now that we 
have some very good friends in a place called 
Texas.” 


“Refugees Need Aid,” an Editorial From 
the Plymouth (Ind.) Pilot-News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orp the text of a most thoughtful edi- 
torial from the September 29, 1966, 
Plymouth (Ind.) Pilot-News entitled 
“Refugees Need Aid.” 

The editorial follows: 

From the Plymouth (Ind.) Pilot-News, 
Sept. 29, 1966] 
REFUGEES NEED Am 


More than 20 years after World War II, 
40.000 refugees from Iron Curtain countries 
annually seek political haven in Western 
Europe. 

There were more new refugees in 1965 
than in 1964, and there will be more in 1966 
than in 1965. Nor is this solely a European 
Problem; it is a worldwide phenomenon. 

The United States is currently flying 4,000 
refugees a month from Cuba, adding to the 
300,000 already in this country. 

Last year, 30,000 escapees from Red China 
entered Hong Kong, to bring the total there 
to over 1.5 million. 

There are at least a million refugees in 
Africa, the human flotsam tossed up both 
by colonialism and the authoritarian re- 
gimes of some of the successors of coloni- 
alism, driven out by tribal enmities as well 
as the rivalries between new sovereign 
States. 

And, in South Viet Nam over the past 
two years, some one million villagers have 
fied their homes in the war areas for the 
Coastal districts under government control. 
Included among them are 110,000 war 
Orphans. 

By early 1966, war-displaced persons in 
South Viet Nam comprised 6 per cent of the 
total population—more than has been up- 
Tooted by the partition of the country 10 
years before. 

The fi ure reported by the Inter- 
national Rescue Committee, a non-profit, 
non-sectarian, private organization that was 
formed 33 years ago in response to the refu- 
Bee movement spawned by the advent of 
nazism in Germany. 

The Free World's facilities to cope with 
this avalanche of human misery are grossly 
inadequate, says the committee, which last 
year was able to give direct aid to about 
50.000 refugees on five continents. 

The institutional framework which was 
developed for yesterday's needs no longer 
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corresponds to the changing refugee prob- 
lem, charges Willam J, vanden Heuvel, pres- 
ident of the IRC. What is needed is a whole 
new approach, 

“The many organizations, programs and 
measures devised to alleviate the suffering 
of people displaced by military and political 
events will have to be updated, made fiex- 
ible and endowed with imaginative leader- 
ship in order to cope with the task at hand.“ 

Paradoxically, says the IRC, in a world 
that prides itself on a growing interna- 
tionlism, the only true citizen may be the 
refugee. 

But he is a citizen without a home in this 
brave new world. 


Postal Problems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, an an- 
nouncement by Postmaster General Law- 
rence O’Brien that he has rescinded a 
Post Office Department ban on door-to- 
door mail delivery in new residential 
areas comes at a time when the postal 
system needs all the help it can get. 

In making his announcement on Oc- 
tober 17, 1966, Mr. O'Brien said he has 
found the ban on door-to-door mail 
service to be “inequitable and a contrib- 
uting factor to mail service problems.” 
This is precisely what I have been saying 
for more than a year now, and I com- 
mend the Postmaster General for his 
decision. 

Post Office Department problems in the 
Nation's growing suburban areas, such 
as the 13th Congressional! District in Illi- 
nois, have been multiplying rapidly in 
recent years. So, too, have mail delivery 
problems mounted in the Nation's big 
cities, particularly in Chicago, where a 
backlog of 9 million pieces of mail was 
recently discovered. 

I submit for the Record an article by 
Mr. Jerry DeMuth which was published 
in the Chicago Sun-Times of October 18, 
1966. The article, discussing postal 
problems in the suburbs, follows: 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Oct, 18, 1966] 
Growtnc Supurss App WEIGHT TO POSTAL 
PROBLEMS 
{By Jerry DeMuth) 

Postal problems in the Chicago area aren't 
confined to the recent mall backlog at the 
main Chicago post office. 

Many suburban post offices have had to 
keep up with an increase that sometimes 
doubles the amount of mail handled within 
the last five years. 

The skyrocketing increase in population, 
plus the sudden industrial growth are the 
main causes of the problem. Combined with 
this is lack of space and, most important, 
lack of employes. 

A STUDY IS MADE 

Last June the Chicago Assn. of Commerce 
and Industry made a study of delivery of 
third-class mail to Chicago and suburban 
businesses. Norbert Hudoda, an assistant 
director, reported that over half of the mail 
was received within five days, but that it 
took 10 to 16 days for mail to reach some of 
the western and northwestern suburbs. 
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“Our mail volume is up 26 per cent over 
a year ago,” explained William P. Hoss, Sko- 
kie postmaster, “We've been short employes 
since August. One time we were short 22 
employes.” 

“Our volume of mail has been increasing 
at least 15 per cent each year for the last 10 
years,” commented William Skibbe, Des 
Plaines assistant postmaster. “And we've 
been running 12 to 15 carriers short. That, 
coupled with sick calls, vacations and nor- 
mal days off has caused a lot of headaches. 
We've had to work employes overtime and 
there's still late delivery, 

“We've had a sign in our window asking 
for employes, we've run newspaper ads for 
help, we've delivered notices asking for help 
and we've talked to the unemployment cf- 
fice. The response has been very poor.” 

Postmaster John Larry, Sr. of Melrose 
Park explained that he has gone to local 
junior colleges seeking part-time help. 

A PERSONNEL PROBLEM 


Robert Preobstle, assistant postmaster of 
Arlington Heights, said the biggest problem 
is getting personnel. 

The employment problem is at its worst in 
the more affluent suburbs, especially those 
in the North Shore area where there is little 
public transportation into communities, 

“The lack of ability to get employes has 
always been a problem on the North Shore,” 
said Evanston Postmaster Fred Lindstrom. 
“When you're in a high-cost-of-living area, 
it’s hard to get a large portion of your em- 
ployes from the area. But our transportation 
situation does help us.” 

CITES THE LOW PAY 


Close to half our employes don't live here 
in Arlington Heights,” remarked postmistress 
Mrs. Virginia Dodge. 

“The cost of living on the North Shore is 
extremely high and post office pay is not at- 
tractive,” explained Fred Spanier, Highland 
Park postmaster. 

“The mail volume for the North Shore is 
much higher than for anywhere else in the 
country,” Spanier said. The national aver- 
age is 367 pieces a year per capita, In High- 
land Park it is 244 times as much. When you 
have a wealthy community, everyone is try- 
ing to sell through the mall to them.” 

Many business leaders complain about poor 
service, although most are quick to point 
out that local postmasters are doing the 
best they can with lack of personnel and 
facilities. 

Ronald Brinkman, executive manager of 
the Greater Wheaton Chamber of Commerce, 
said that at a recent meeting of 26 chambers 
“poor mall service was one of the main things 
discussed.” 


Robert Walters, president of the Arlington 
Heights Chamber of Commerce said, “Basic- 
ally the post office hasn't kept up with the 
town’s growth. Mail delivery gets worse all 
the time. Some businesses have rented post 
office boxes so they can get their mail earlier.” 

Bruce Quisenberry, chairman of the North- 
lake Industrial Council, said that many large 
industries in the suburb take their mail di- 
rectly to the Melrose Park or O'Hara Airport 
post offices. Others, he said, use cabs or a 
delivery service to get mail to and from the 
post office. 

Strongest criticlsm came from an official 
of a west suburban bank. 

“A lot of our mall is missent and takes a 
few days to get back to us,” he complained. 
It'll come back to us stamped, ‘Opened in 
Error.’ In the course of a week we remall 25 
to 30 pieces of mall that doesn’t belong to us. 
We've mentioned it at the post office but 
they say there's nothing they can do about 
it.” N 


The official said it often takes three days 
to get mail from Chicago, which creates book- 
keeping problems in handling business with 
its corresponding bank in the city. 

Walter Lindaman, executive vice president 
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of the Downers Grove Chamber ot Commerce, 
complained about mailing from Chicago. 
He said it takes about a day to get from the 
suburb to Chicago but three to four days to 
go from Chicago to the suburb. 

“I've checked into it.“ he explained, “and 
the fault does not lie locally. The problem 
seems to lie in Chicago.” 

Tony Kaitchek, executive secretary of the 
Des Plaines Chamber of Commerce, said that 
businessmen have been trying for five years 
to get postal authorities to see about getting 
more facilities. 

“They've never come in and talked to any 
of our businessmen, he complained. 

Oak Brook, like a number of suburbs, gets 
its mail through a substation of a post office 
in another suburb, in this case Hinsdale. 

John Turrel, publicity chairman of the 
Oak Brook Business Community, said that 
problems have been somewhat alleviated 
since the post office installed lock boxes, 
stepped up delivery, extended pick-ups and 
extended post office hours at the request of 
the business community. 

Last spring the Palatine Chamber of Com- 
merce surveyed local businesses and only 62 
per cent expressed satisfaction. with mail 
service. 

Some of the post offices’ problems will be 
alleviated by new buildings. Ground was 
broken this month for a new building in 
Melrose Park, and post office officials are 
looking for two acres on which to build in 
Arlington Heights. 


The Aerospace Shape of Things To Come 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, the Octo- 
ber issue of the Air Force and Space Di- 
gest carries an article written by Dr. Eu- 
gene B. Konecci entitled “The Aerospace 
Shape of Things To Come.” The article 
states succinctly that we must begin to 
think and plan now to shape the world 
our children will inherit. We may have 
to change our concepts of education and 
training of our future workers. I include 
the article in the Recorp: 


THE AEROSPACE SHAPE OF THINGS To COME 
(By Dr. Eugene B. Konecc!) 


(Note.—Dr. Eugene B. Konecci, Senior Pro- 
fessional Staff Member of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Council, and former Di- 
rector of Biotechnology and Human Factors 
Research in NASA's Office of Advanced Re- 
search and Technology, recently projected 
the shape of things to come in tomorrow's 
aerospace and automation-influenced world. 
The following is excerpted from his remarks 
to the NDEA Institute for Advanced Study in 
Industrial Arts Education at the University 
of Maryland, July 28, 1966. Dr. Konecci will 
soon be leaving government to join the fa- 
culty of the University of Texas.) 


By the year 2000, we will have conquered 
the problems of air and water pollution at 
the source, Industrial waste will be proc- 
essed before it is dumped into our rivers and 
streams. Waste and pollution created by 
man will be taken care of in various ways at 
the home, apartment, or subcommunity level. 
by purifying and recycling the water, filter- 
ing and cleaning the air, and converting 
waste to useful organic and inorganic raw 
materials, Orbital and lunar space transpor- 
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tation will become common and man will 
have established bases on the near planets. 
As Dr. Edward C. Welsh, Executive Secretary 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Coun- 
ell, has pointed out on numerous occasions, 
we will have a marriage between aeronautics 
and astronautics, preserving the best com- 
binations of both for better transportation 
here on earth and in space. 

Aerospace technology and systems analyses 
fire already being applied to advanced con- 
cepts of rapid transit systems, We can look 
forward to aircraft-type construction of 
lightweight, low-center-of-grayity. very- 
high-speed, comfortable trains trayeling be- 
tween our megalopolis cities at speeds above 
150 miles per hour. Short-distance versions 
of these new trains can help speed up the 
mass transit of peoples and goods from the 
hearts of cities to outlying airports. Ground- 
effects vehicles, which can literally ride on a 
cushion of air over any land surface or water 
can be integrated [by computer technology | 
with aerospace, rail, subway, and highway 
transportation into an effective network for 
all our nation's needs. 

The evolution of aerospace technology is 
bringing with it opportunities for innova- 
tion, which is increasing our industrial ca- 
pacities and capabilities. New industries are 
on the horizon. Biotechnology promises 
great immediate as well as long-run benefits 
to mankind. Manned spaceflight has led to 
revolution in biomedical instrumentation 
and a better fundamental understanding of 
normal healthy people. This knowledge 
combined with advanced electronics and new 
materials is leading to the creation of arti- 
ficial organs, automated monitoring of pa- 
tients’ physiologic conditions, and faster 
diagnoses to assist the physician in treat- 
ment and prevention of disease. Ecology or 
life-support technology from space and un- 
derwater research also promise new indus- 
tries. In addition to air and water puri- 
fication and control, food will be manufac- 
tured in factories, animals for meat will be 
automatically fed by computer-controlled 
programs. Accurate and up-to-date records 
of all living systems to be used as food sup- 
plies will be kept In order to maintain qual- 
ity and quantity, as well as produce, more 
efficiently, desired characteristics like high 
protein content, taste, and reduced waste. 

Underwater farming will become common- 
Place and provide added resources for the 
future population growth. Paraffin, a bother- 
some waste product in the petroleum indus- 
try, can be converted by microorganisms to 
protein and vitamins which could be used 
to supplement man and animal diets, 

To profit from aerospace and other tech- 
nological and new scientific discoveries, many 
problems will have to be solved. As our 
technologies increase in complexity, our in- 
dustries must be upgraded proportionally in 
facilities and in manpower capabilities. It 
is becoming clearer and clearer that the gen- 
eration of new industrial opportunities will 
depend more and more on solving the people 
problem, rather than the technological prob- 
lems. The human factor is prime in the 
creation, Implementation, and management 
of any new business. We must expand our 
behavioral and social research in cadence 
with our scientific and technical advances, 
in order to take the best advantage of our 
manpower potential, 

The rapid progress in the aerospace sci- 
ences and technology are speeding up the 
rate of change. Not only have we orbited 
men in space and put hundreds of spacecraft 
into orbit, but we will land men on the 
moon within just a few years. Before [we] 
are very much older there will be manned 
landings on the near planets. More impor- 
tant, [we] will feel the impact of the space 
age all around [us], New products, new ma- 
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terials, new communities and cities will 
spring up, reflecting space research and tech- 
nological progress. New jobs and gratifying 
careers are available and will continue to ex- 
pland in the future. Application and utili- 
zation of space and cybernetic research and 
development will lead to better lives... 
and make new jobs avallable—but may 1 
[sound the] words of Socrates, “If a man 
does not know to what port he is salling, 
no wind is favorable.” 

‘Today, some special skills are in high de- 
mand but tomorrow they may be out- 
moded by the utilization of a new space age 
process or cybernetic technique. Fortu- 
nately, signs of the change can be detected 
in advance and his [gives us] an opportu- 
nity to change direction by directing |our- 
selves| toward new skills and new opportu- 
nities. . . . Joblessness in certain fields will 
continue to be a major problem in this coun- 
try. [We] are well aware of our problem in 
such areas as coal mining, farming, rail- 
roading, with the result not only affecting 
careers but depressing whole communities, 
or even regions. 

To assure [their] proper places |in] to- 
day’s space and tomorrow's cybernetic tech- 
nological environment, the people in the 
nation’s labor force, and men and women 
coming into the labor force in a variety of 
careers, must be made aware of and accept 
the concept of change. [They] will have to 
guide [themselves] and be open-minded to 
assistance so that [their] educations will 
continue after [they] leave school, [to] be 
psychologically prepared to acquire new 
skills and to meet the changing world. . . . 

If we are to keep unemployment at the 
present low percentage level, millions of new 
workers—many of them teen-agers and young 
people—will have to be absorbed on the 
labor market. It will be a severe teat for 
this nation. As Labor Secretary W. Willard 
Wirtz has said, “Never before has this coun- 
try had to train and provide jobs for so 
many youngsters in so short a time.” 

The US population is getting larger and 
younger, Half of the 195,000,000 Americans 
are twenty-eight years of age or younger. 
Our educational requirements are jumping 
by leaps and bounds. New schools are be- 
ing bullt at an ever-increasing rate. The 
school teacher shortage will be with us for 
some time tocome. Lack of classroom space 
has made many state universities and land- 
grant institutions, whose traditional purpose 
has been to accept all high school graduates, 
accept only those with better-than-average 
grades. Some schools only accept a small 
number of out-of-state students; one accepts 
only those who rank in the upper th of 
their class. 

The space research and technology is mak- 
ing it N to foresee solutions to many 
educational problems. New techniques and 
special training devices have been pioneered 
to train and upgrade many personnel in- 
volved in the construction, checkout, and 
monitoring of the very complex spaceflight 
systems. Space simulations involving TV 
computers, controls, recorders, and so forth 
are being used and understood, so that more 
and more of this technology can be turned 
toward the solution of our educational 
problems. 

Let me make it clear that automation is a 
tool and a slave to man. Nothing that we 
know of today can replace a good teacher, 
ie.. one who is well-educated and resource- 
ful. Teachers can learn to utilize teaching 
machines and other audiovisual techniques 
and devices without depriving the student of 
the personal contact and human inspiration 
needed to educate our future citizens. 

One of the biggest problems confronting 
us is that we tend to train our young people 
for today's world rather than prepare them 
for the new developments of the future. 
Aerospace systems approach can help to neu- 
tralize this problem by outlining the param- 
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eters and making a model to help predict 
the future requirements. We should not 
permit the conservatives [to] arrest the 
progress we can make by the application of 
aerospace and cybernetic techniques in edu- 
cation. 

Fear of innovation is based generally on 
lack of knowledge, so we must educate our 
entire population to our rapidly changing 
world. 

As a characteristic of future living, we can 
anticipate that we will have to be educated 
and trained or reeducated and retrained 
every ten to fifteen years. 

We must begin to think and plan now to 
shape the world four] children will inherit. 
We may have to change significantly our 
concepts of education and training of our 
future technical and professional job hunters. 
We may have to extend our educational re- 
quirements as our society becomes more and 
more complex, Cybernetic systems ap- 
proaches to complex multifaceted problems 
in space have given us tools in the forms of 
«computers, mathematical and simulation 
models, and programs to tackle our industrial 
Social and economic growth problems, 


Two Million Six Hundred Thousand 
for Carbondale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, earlier in 
the 89th Congress our distinguished col- 
league, Mr. McDape, was responsible for 
one of the more significant amendments 
the anthracite coal mining regions of 
Pennsylvania have seen. The amend- 
ment arose out of the needs of the people 
of Carbondale. In their fight against a 
mine fire that has burned for many years, 
they were stripping away the coal over 
that fire. The royalties they received, 
22 cents a ton, were not going to Carbon- 
dale exclusively. Instead, they were be- 
ing divided, two-thirds to the Federal 
Government, one-sixth to the State, and 
Only one-sixth to Carbondale. The peo- 
ple of Carbondale were approaching 
financial disaster under this arrange- 
Ment. They had raised taxes to the limit, 
had reached the maximum amount of 
bonded indebtedness, and were faced 
with the prospect of having to stop the 
fight against the fire. 

Because of the action of my distin- 
Buished colleague, they face no such 
Problem today. Jor McDape amended 
the Housing Act, and under this amend- 
ment the people of Carbondale will re- 
Ceive the entire 22 cents in royalties per 
ton, and he made it retroactive to the 
first ton stripped. It has given Carbon- 
dale nearly half a million dollars in urban 
renewal credits which, with the Federal 
and State shares added, will enable Car- 
bondale to pursue their urban renewal 
Program for an additional $2.6 million 
Without having to raise taxes. 

I am inserting here excerpts from an 
editorial and a front-page news story in 
the Carbondale Review. They tell the 
Story of distinguished work on the part 
of our colleague. 
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[Editorial from Carbondale Review, Aug. 12, 
1965] 


We OFFER THANKS 


When Congressman JosepH M. MCDADE 
pledged his support to help Carbondale carry 
on its urban renewal program and fight 
against the huge West Side mine fire, he 
meant it. 

The 10th District Congressman amended 
the Housing Bill to provide that royalties 
from coal taken from the area of the mine 
fire be returned to Carbondale as a grant-in- 
aid. 

The approval of the amendment climaxed 
a fight that began last June 10 when offi- 
cials of Carbondale and the Carbondale Re- 
development Authority visited the Congress- 
man and Senators CLARK and Scorr to gain 
financial help for our city. 

Compilation of the very pertinent data 
was then completed over the week-end by 
the planning consultant firm of Candeub 
and Cabot Associates along with Thomas 
Toolan and Attorneys Robert Martin, James 
Stone and Joseph McGraw. It related the 
early history of the subterranean menace, 
the economic hardship and discouraging ef- 
fects the fire has inflicted on the municipal- 
ity, the final aspects of the overall project 
and controversial points of the coal royalty 
contract, 

In part the review compiled by the above 
mentioned gentlemen. stated: The City 
and the Carbondale Redevelopment Author- 
ity request that several courses of action be 
taken to alleviate the extreme financial 
hardship which the city faces. This is nec- 
essary to ensure the successful termination 
of the Mine Fire project and also to permit 
urban renewal projects to proceed. 

“It is apparent that unless some relief is 
granted, the City will not be able to achieve 
an economic recovery and to improve itself 
in the future.” 

The jab was well done. -The approval was 
signed by Lyndon B. Johnson, President of 
the United States, on Tuesday. 


[From the Carbondale Review] 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON SIGNS BILL APPROVING 
Am FoR CARBONDALE—CONGRESSMAN Mc- 
DADE'S AMENDMENT WINS 


The fight which Congressman JOSEPH M, 
McDape has been waging to help the city of 
Carbondale has been won. Some degree of 
financial stability has been achieved which 
will insure continuation of our urban re- 
newal program. 

On Tuesday, President Lyndon B. Johnson, 
signed into a law, a housing bill which will 
include a McDade amendment aimed at say- 
ing Carbondale from a financial crisis to 
carry out urban renewal and fight against 
the huge mine fire. 

The McDade amendment calls for the 22- 
cent per ton royalties from removal of coal 
in the fire area to be credited to the city as 
a grant-in- aid. 

Leaders in the Up-Valley community fight 
for a bigger and better Carbondale were loud 
in their praise of Congressman McDapg, say- 
ing the amendment will insure urban re- 
newal, including the Central City project, 
due to be redeveloped after damages from a 
series of fires in the past decade. 

McDapve sald his amendment “Can Save A 
City”. It was approved last month by the 
House by a voice vote after a dramatic plea 
by the congressman. Carbondale has been 
unable to meet It's committments in urban 
renewal and the McDade amendment is seen 
as grant-in-aid to continue the program. 

Representatives of the City of Carbondrle 
and the Redevelopment Authority met in 
Washington, D.C. on June 10 with Congress- 
man McDane and Senators JOSEPH CLARK and 
Hucu Scorr. Those who made the trip and 
discussed the situation were: Mayor Frank 
L. Howard, William Snee, Attorneys Robert 
Martin, James Stone and Joseph McGraw, 
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Carmine Chellino, James Dottle, C. B. To- 
maine, Thomas Toolan. 

The amendment, specifically tailored for 
Carbondale, provided that the ll-cent per 
ton royaities from removal of run-of-mine 
coal be credited to the community. 

When the problem was first presented, 
McDane decided to seek a decision from the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency which 
would allow the return of the royalties to 
Carbondale. The agency declined to do so. 

The Congressman then sought to amend 
the bill.in the House and on July 1, he sub- 
mitted his measure on the floor of the House. 
It passed in a voice vote. 

A copy of the same amendment was drawn 
up and introduced in the Senate by Senator 
JOSEPH CLARK on July 14. At that time, Sen. 
ator CLARK said: “Mr. President, the amend- 
ment which I have offered appears in the 
House Bill, having been proposed by Repre- 
sentative McDapg of the Scranton area in 
Pennsylvania, ...” 

CLARK said that, “the purpose of the 
amendment is to make it possible for the city 
of Carbondale, Pa., which is located on top 
of a coal region where the coal is on fire and 
has been on fire for a great many years, to 
utilize the royalties which come from the 
coal which is being removed from under the 
city in order to help to put out the fire, and 
for the purpose of enabling the city to make 
the local contribution under the urban re- 
newal project.“ 

In pushing for its approval, McDane said 


_the amendment could save a city and cited 


the underground fire, discovered in the 1940's 
which threatens existence of a city of more 
than 10,000 people. Carbondale, he added, 
is located in the middle of Appalachia. 
The Housing Bill also continues federal aid 
for victims of mine caving and mine fires. 
Congressman McDape's amendment calls 
for full-price presubsidence payments for 
homes condemned under urban renewal, 


Cheers for U.S.S. “Francis Scott Key” 
(SSBN 657) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include the following letter: 

USS, “Francis Scorr Ker” (SSBN 
657), 

At Sea, North Atlantic, October 10, 1966, 
Hon. JAMES G. FULTON, 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Dear Me. Futon: We have just success- 
fully completed the first sea trials of our 
39th Polaris nuclear submarine. The U.S. 
Francis Scott Key was built by the Electric 
Boat Division of the General Dynamics Cor- 
poration, Groton, Connecticut. We also have 
in operation 24 attack type nuclear sub- 
marines, making a total of 63. 

This ship honors the memory of the author 
of our national anthem, An only son, Fran- 
cis Scott Key (1779-1843) was born on Terra 
Rubra in what was then Frederick County, 
Maryland, the plantation owned since 1750 
by the Keys, a wealthy family of cavalier an- 
cestry. Great-grandfather Philip Key, who 
had been a well-to-do lawyer in England, 
came to this country in 1726, having ob- 
tained from Lord Baltimore the grant of a 
large tract of land (about 3,000 acres), beau- 
tifully situated along the Wicomico, Suc- 
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ceeding generations followed his example of 
successfully combining management of a 
large plantation with public service and the 
practice of law. 

His grandson, John Ross Key, father of 
Prancis, served as justice of the peace and 
associate district judge. Twenty-one when 
the Revolutionary War began, he enlisted at 
once. In answer to a call for expert riflemen 
to join the Army at Boston, he led a detach- 
ment of frontier fighters from Frederick to 
Boston in record time—520 miles in 22 days. 
These were the first soldiers from the South 
to reach New England, the first of the famous 
“Maryland line.” With their mountain 
rifles, tomahawks, leather hunting shirts and 
moccasins, Boston found them a strange but 
reassuring sight. 

Taking occasional leave to look after his 
plantation, John Ross stayed in the Army 
until victory was won. He fought with Lafay- 
ette at the siege of Yorktown and was a 
friend of George Washington who visited 
Terra Rubra when Francis Scott was a boy 
of 12. Years later, when he was a success- 
ful lawyer, Francis never accepted a fee from 
the old soldiers who had fought with his 
father. They were his childhood heroes. 

In the family tradition which he himself 
continued with his own 12 children, Francis 
Scott Key was tutored by his parents. He 
entered St. John's College at 14. After grad- 
uation he read law in the office of Judge 
Chase of the General Court in Annapolis, 
and at 22 was established in practice with 

B. Taney, a fellow law clerk, lifelong 
friend and future brother-in-law who be- 
came Chief Justice of the Supreme Court in 
1836. Key settled in Georgetown in 1802 and 
became one of the leaders of the Maryland 
bar. 

Men of his background and competence in 
the law customarily entered politics, but 
Francis had no taste for the rough-and- 
tumble of political life. Within his own 
circle of family and friends he constantly 
experienced the disruptive power of political 
controversy. His father and favorite uncle 
took opposite sides in the Revolutionary War, 
his two best friends—Randolph of Roanoke 
and Roger Taney—were his political oppo- 
nents. He had witnessed the attack in Bal- 
timore on the headquarters of a Federalist 
paper and the murder by an angry mob of 
one of his law clients who had contributed 
to the paper. Francis shared with the 
Founding Fathers and many of the leading 
men of his own generation a fear of political 
parties. People then took their party alle- 
giance as seriously as in an earlier age they 
had taken their religion, reacting violently 

t those who differed with them, As 
yet, the unity of the nation was so fragile 
that factional disputes often brought threats 
of secession. Key did, however, get somewhat 
involved in politics in the Jacksonian era. 
He campaigned for Jackson whom he ad- 
mired greatly, and accepted under him the 
post of District Attorney of the District of 
Columbia. In 1833, he undertook for the 
President an important peacemaking mis- 
sion. Alabama was threatening to seoede 
over a controv with the Fedéral Govern- 
ment involving the Creek Indians. This mis- 
sion he completed with skill and dispatch. 

Though he shunned political office, Francis 
had a strong sense of civic responsibility. 
He devoted much time, effort and money to 
a variety of causes that engaged his sym- 
pathy and interest. One was free education 
for poor children. Largely on his Initiative, 
the first Lancaster elementary school in 
America was established in Georgetown. He 
gave it generous financial support and par- 
ticipated actively in its management. An- 
other cause in which he became deeply in- 
volved was the problem of the manumitted 
slaves who had difficulty competing in the 
free labor market. Key grew up on a planta- 
tion worked by slaves but he came to reject 
slavery and freed them all. He shared the 
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belief, widespread at the time among anti- 
slavery elements, that the most humane way 
to liquidate this inhumane institution was 
to provide free transportation to their Af- 
rican homeland for all freedmen who desired 
to return. He was a member of the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society and a founder of 
Liberia. 

It was on one of his humanitarian mis- 
sions that Key penned the stirring words 
of The Star-Spangled Banner. The occasion 
was an episode in the War of 1812. All 
through the year 1814, British Admiral 
Cockburn had waged "inglorious warfare on 
the hen-houses, cow-barns, and movable 
property along the shores of Chesapeake 
Bay”—as Samuel Eliot Morison pithily wrote. 
The Admiral and his colleague, Genera! Ross, 
quartered themselves in the home of Dr. 
Beanes, an elderly and highly respected phy- 
sician who lived in Upper Marlborough. 
For weeks Beanes was a gracious though in- 
voluntary host to numerous British officers, 
treating their wounded and furnishing them 
with whatever they demanded. The British 
forces finally withdrew and he was celebrat- 
ing with friends the departure of his unwel- 
come guests when he was disturbed by 
straggling sailors and soldiers who had left 
the ranks to plunder and were making a 
nuisance of themselves in the local tavern. 
Advancing at the head of a group of angry 
citizens, Dr. Beanes had the troublemakers 
thrown into jail. He did so believing that 
Upper Marlborough had a right to put down 
the disturbance of these individuals who no 
longer were part of an organized military 
body. 

Admiral Cockburn took a different view. 
He bad the doctor arrested and thrown into 
the forecastle of his flagship, the Tonnant. 
Seized in the middle of the night, Dr. Beanes 
was barely given time to dress before he was 
placed upon a hard-gaited horse and com- 
pelled to ride 30 miles. Throughout, he was 
treated most harshly. Friends who sought 
to effect his release were bruskly turned 
away and not even allowed to give him the 
necessaries he had not been able to take 
along. 

Key was acquainted with the elderly phy- 
sicilian who in his youth had been attached 
to Washington's Army, and who had tended 
the wounded of Valley Forge and Brandy- 
wine. He went at once to the President and 
obtained his permission to plead Dr. Beanes’ 
case before the Admiral. With Colonel Skin- 
ner, the American agent in charge of ex- 
change of prisoners, Key set out in a small 
boat for the Tonnant. For a long while 
Cockburn adamantly refused to treat the 
doctor as a prisoner of war, to consider ex- 
change, or to permit Key to talk with him. 
Beanes, said he, deserved hanging. In the 
end Key’s tact and persuasive skill and the 
testimony—cannily brought along—of many 
letters from wounded British officers who had 
been treated by the doctor finally secured 
his release. 

The three Americans were not, however, 
permitted to leave at once, Cockburn was 
about to attack Fort McHenry and take the 
city of Baltimore where, he boasted, he 
would make his winter quarters “even if it 
rained militia,” All that stood in the way 
of his occupying the city was Fort McHenry 
which the citizens of Baltimore had hastily 
strengthened with earthworks. Key, Skin- 
ner and Beanes, detained in their small boat 
for a day and a night of heavy bombard- 
ment, paced the deck anxiously. When in 
the early morning light of September 14, 
1814 they saw the flag still flying atop the 
Port, Key felt moved to write on an old 
envelope the poem that became our na- 
tional anthem. 


It seems paradoxical that this rousing 
war song was written by a man who had 
long opposed the war which produced it. 
Key was not alone in his misgivings as to 
the justice or wisdom of declaring war on 
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Britain (voted by Congress 79 to 49 in the 
House, 19 to 13 in the Senate). Indeed, 
the country has seldom if ever been so di- 
vided during a war. But Key’s patriotism 
was aroused when we suffered reverses. On 
Jand, the war in general went badly for us; 
nowhere worse than in the Chesapeake re- 
gion. Our hastily summoned, ill-trained 
and badly led militia were no match for 
Cockburn’s sailors and marines. Washing- 
ton was taken in August 1814, its public 
buildings burned. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives all the furniture was piled into 
a heap and set to the torch. As Key's biog- 
rapher Victor Weybright wrote, “in smoke, 
ashes, and flames the great library which 
Jefferson had begun and fostered, the his- 
toric archives, the priceless furnishings of 
& noble public building, perished forever.” 
Key wrote his poem at a historic moment. 
Cockburn's failure to take Fort McHenry 
Signalled a turn in the fortunes of war: the 
worst was over. 

To write verse was second nature to Key, 
but previously this had been merely a pleas- 
ant social gift. He thought of himself as an 
“album poet” not a writer of publishable 
verse. Interestingly enough, one of his direct 
ancestors had been a real poet; John Key who 
lived in the 15th century and called himself 
“humble poet laureate to His Majesty Edward 
IV.” The Star-Spangled Banner was Key's 
ene serious poetic effort, besides a hymn or 
two; indeed it is the only achievement by 
which he is known, It was an instant suc- 
cess. Long before Congress officially desig- 
nated it the national anthem (in 1931) It had 
become the nation’s favorite patriotic song. 
And this, despite the fact that the melody 
(written by an English composer for the Lon- 
don Anacreontic Society) is difficult for un- 
trained voices. 

The song's popularity, I think, is due en- 
tirely to Key’s words. He wrote a hymn to 
the American flag. He caught the mystique 
the flag has for us, who are a nation not by 
consanguinity, not by a long common history 
but by devotion to an abstract concept, the 
concept of what the ideal society should be, 
the concept of liberty under law. Denis W. 
Brogan, an Englishman who understands us 
uncommonly well, once tried to explain to his 
countrymen what the flag means to Ameri- 
cans. It is more, he said, “than a mere sym- 
bol among many others. It is the regimental 
color of a regiment in which all Americans 
are enrolled.” The 19 stripes remind us of 
our small beginnings, the 50 stars of how 
large we have grown. It was the sight of the 
fiag still flying after an anxious night watch 
that inspired Key to surpass himself and, in 
a sense, to become the poet laureate of the 
American people. 

Respectfully, 
H. G. RicKover. 


Polish American Congress, District of 
Connecticut, Holds Hartford Cere- 
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HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently in the capital city of Connecticut, 
Hartford, the Polish American Congress, 
District of Connecticut, held ceremonies 
to commemorate Poland's millennium of 
Christianity and Pulaski Day. 

The Polish American Congress, Dis- 
trict of Connecticut, has issued a mani- 
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festo explaining the reason and needs 

for such commemoration ceremonies, 

and because of this, Mr. Speaker I wish 
to share with my colleagues this mani- 
festo, which follows: 

MANIFESTO BY THE POLISH. AMERICAN CON- 
Gress, DISTRICT or CONNECTICUT, To Com- 
MEMORATE POLAND'S MILLENNIUM OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY AND PULASKI Day CELEBRATIONS 
HELD IN HARTFORD, CONN., ON OCTOBER 9, 
1966 
1. In this year of celebration of Poland's 

Millennium of Christianity, honoring Poland 
as an unflinching bastion of Christianity 
throughout the ages and her outstanding 
humanitarian and cultural contributions to 
our Western civilization, we pledge to pre- 
serve and to continue these great and lofty 
traditions of our forefathers and to uphold 
their noble principles of freedom and justice 
to all. 

2. Throughout her long history Poland had 
to struggle continuously, often against over- 
whelming odds, for her freedom and inde- 
pendence, shielding at the same time the 
rest of Europe against the onslaughts from 
the East. When at the end of the XVIII-th 
century Poland lost her independence and 
Was partitioned between Russia, Prussia and 
Austria, she was still able to preserve her na- 
tional, religious and cultural distinctive 
characteristics for over one hundred years 
until she regained her independence after 
the First World War. We are honoring the 
Church and the Polish mother for their 
share in this great accomplishment. 

3. While at present Poland is again de- 
Prived of her independence as the result of 
the infamous Yalta agreement and is en- 
slaved by the imposed Communist regime 
and neo-colonial Russian domination, we are 
confident, that this time, as in the past, the 
Polish Church, under the unflinching and 
courageous leadership of Cardinal Wyszynski 
and the Polish mother will again successfully 
defend and preserve Poland's heritage in 
these difficult and trying times, 

4. We hold, as a self-evident truth, that 
every nation has an unalienable right to 
freedom and self-determinatlon and we 
firmly believe that lasting peace in Europe 
can only be achieved if Poland and other 
Captive nations regain their freedom and 
independence. We urge that free and un- 
Tettered elections be promptly held in those 
countries under international supervision. 

5. We urge that Polish Regained Western 
Territories, rebuilt after the last war de- 
Struction and exclusively inhabited by Polish 
Population, be recognized by the U.S.A. Gov- 
ernment as an integral part of Poland and 
the present Odra-Nyssa line be ratified de 
lure as the final boundary of Poland. We 
also believe, that in order to stabilize peace 
in Europe, Germany must renounce all claims 
against Poland and other neighbors. In re- 
gard to eastern boundary of Poland, we do 
not recognize and will never reconcile our- 
Selves with the selzing of the eastern half 
of Poland by Russia during the last war and 
we insist on the border as mutually estab- 
lished by the Riga Treaty. 

6. Being aware that all oppressed nations 
on our globe are looking upon the United 
States of America as the country chosen by 
God to become the champion and guardian 
of freedom in the world, and bearing in mind 
that appeasement never brings permanent 
and lasting peace, we fully support our Gov- 
ernment’s firm stand against Communist ag- 
gression throughout the world and particu- 
larly in South Vietnam, 


T. Bearing in mind the important part 
Played by Poles and Americans of Polish des- 
cent in the fight for America's independence 
and also their vast and lasting contributions 
to the present greatness of America, we urge 
that Americans of Polish descent be given, 
Well deserved, greater representation in the 
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federal, state and local governments. 

8. Honoring to-day the memory of General 
Pulaski, the great Polish patriot and the hero 
of the American War of Independence, we 
also pay tribute to all those brave men who 
fought on numerous battlefields and gave 
their lives in defense of freedom and liberty 
under the noble motto of our forefathers: 
“For your freedom and ours”. 

POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS, 
District of Connecticut. 


Rural Electric Co-ops Meet the Challenge 
of the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 24 years that it has been my privi- 
lege to represent Wisconsin's 10th Con- 
gressional District in the House, I have 
been impressed time and again by the 
outstanding job which has—and is con- 
tinuing—to be done by the rural electric 
cooperatives in raising the living and 
working standards of farmers and others 
who live in rural America. The REA pro- 
gram is, in my opinion, one of the finest 
examples of Federal and local coopera- 
tion for the benefit of the people. It 
exemplifies the practical application of 
President Abraham Lincoln's concept 
that the Federal Government should 
help the people to help themselves. 


Since the enactment by the Congress 
of the Rural Electrification Act of 1936, 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
and the local grassroots rural electric 
co-ops have worked together to accom- 
plish what many persons back in the 
1930's considered to be an impossible 
task—the electrification of rural Amer- 
ica. This job has been done in the face 
of numerous handicaps, including low 
consumer density and low revenue per 
mile of rural line. 


Today, the Nation’s rural electric co- 
operatives serve an average of only 3.5 
consumers and realize only $516 in an- 
nual revenue per mile of line. By com- 
parison, the commercial electric utilities 
average 34 customers and $7,820 in an- 
nual revenue per mile of line. To put it 
another way, the rural electrics are sery- 
ing 89.7 percent fewer consumers and are 
realizing 93.4 percent less revenue per 
mile of line than are the commercial 
power companies. 

In my home district, which covers 
more territory than any other congres- 
sional district in Wisconsin, several of 
the rural electric co-ops average less 
than 3 consumers per mile, and one of 
them has an average of 25 consumers 
per mile of line. Despite this obvious 
handicap, the 10 rural electric distribu- 
tion cooperatives and the one generation 
and transmission co-op which operate 
in my district are furnishing their 40,537 
consumer-members and their families 
with dependable low-cost area cov- 
erage electric service. In addition, 
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these cooperatives are providing the 
power that makes possible the recrea- 
tional and industrial developments 
which are so essential for the revitaliza- 
tion of our depressed rural economy. 

Mr. Speaker, the rural electrification 
program is now more than 30 years old, 
but the rural electric co-op members have 
not fallen prey to the very natural tend- 
ency to rest on their laurels, They con- 
tinue to look to the future and to meet its 
challenges with the same vigor and en- 
thusiasm with which they met and mas- 
tered the problems encountered during 
the pioneering days of rural electrifica- 
tion. 

Proof of this forward-looking ap- 
proach is found in the resolutions 
adopted by delegates to the region V 
meeting of the National Rural Electric 
Co-op Association, held on September 
21, 22, and 23 of this year in Springfield, 
III. These resolutions represent the 
thinking of rural electric consumer- 
members in Wisconsin, Iowa, and Illinois 
and merit the attention and considera- 
tion of the Congress. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I would like to have 
the NRECA Region V resolutions printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

RESOLUTIONS, NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC CO- 
OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, REGION V MEETING, 
ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, SPRINGFIELD, ILL., SEP- 
TEMBER 21, 22, AND 23, 1966 

SUPPLEMENTAL FINANCING LEGISLATION 

Whereas rural electric systems must pro- 
vide adequate and reliable service for their 
membership and need in amounts 
of growth capital which in recent years has 
not been forthcoming by loan funds budg- 
eted by the Administration or supplied by 
appropriations of Congress: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we urge Congress to pro- 
wise for these capital needs for future growth 

y: 

(a) continuing the traditional 2 per- 
cent, 35-year REA loan program with ade- 
quate funding for those systems requiring 
such loans to meet program objectives; and 

(b) establishing a Rural Electric Bank, 
which would provide loans with sufficient 
flexibility of interest rates, amortization re- 
quirements and maturities to enable sys- 
tems to achieve program objectives; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we commend Members of 
Congress who have gone on record in support 
of supplemental financing legislation and 
solicit the support of all Members of Con- 
gress in securing early enactment of this 
much-needed legislation; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge every rural electric 
system to join in the program to inform 
their members, the public and Members of 
Congress of the urgency of solving the sup- 
plemental financing problem and to work 
strenuously for early enactment of effective 
legislation; and be it further 

Resolved, That we invite all friends of 
rural electrification to help us in this legis- 
lative battle for the future of the program. 

GENERATION AND TRANSMISSION LOANS 

Whereas the ability of rural electric sys- 
tems to fulfill their responsibilities is di- 
rectly dependent on their ability to obtain 
dependable low-cost wholesale energy; and 

Whereas in the face of dual rates, escalator 
clauses and opposition from commercial 
power companies, the availability of G-T 
loans from REA is the only means many sys- 
tems have to obtain a dependable and ade- 
quate supply of low-cost energy; and 

Whereas every rural electric consumer 
benefits from the bargaining power supplied 
by the G-T program: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That we urge Congress to con- 
tinue and strengthen the G-T loan program 
in the existing Section 4 of the Rural Elec- 
trification Act and in the supplemental 
financing legislation; and be it further 

Resolved, That we commend Congress for 
refusing to add further restrictions to the 
Gr program when this year’s appropriation 
bill was acted upon in spite of strong efforts 
to promote such restrictions; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That Congress be urged to de- 
feat any attempts at further restrictions 
and to insure an effective G-T loan program 
by providing adequate loan funds to meet 
the needs of rural American for electric 
power. 

TERRITORIAL INTEGRITY 

Whereas rural electric systems are com- 
mitted to the principle of area coverage 
service and have assumed the responsibility 
to serve, fully and adequately, all consumers 
within their service areas; and 

Whereas in many instances, other power 
suppliers seek out and attempt to serve ex- 
isting consumers or now power loads lo- 
cated in the service areas of rural electric 
systems and the results of such piracy and 
territorial invasion make even more difficult 
the burdensome task of providing depend- 
able low-cost service: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we reaffirm the unres- 
tricted right and responsibility of all elec- 
tric systems to serve those areas in which 
they initiated service, and we support and 
will defend this right against pirating of 
territory and consumers by any other elec- 
tric utility system; and be it further 

Resolved, That since the Congress has 
clearly and unequivocally stated its position 
in Senate Resolution 21 of the 86th Con- 
gress, ist Session, which states “it is the 
sense of the Senate that each of these seg- 
ments of the indutry (REA-financed and 
non-REA-financed) should respect the cus- 
tomers and users, and the normal field of 
service of the other,” and indicated its con- 
tinuing concern over the problem in Sen- 
ate Report 497 of the 88th Congress, Ist 
Session; 

(a) We urge the Congress and appropriate 
Officials in the state and Federal governments 
to investigate and take all actions available 
to them in order to develop and promote 
measures to de territorial integrity 
among all electric systems. 

(b) We recommend that legislation to 
protect the service territories of rural electric 
systems be enacted by all states and urge 
rural electric systems in states haying satis- 
factory legislation to offer assistance based 
on their own experience in helping to develop 
suitable territorial protection legislation. 


MONRONEY-HARRIS BILL—FPC JURISDICTION 


Whereas the exercise of FPC jurisdiction 
over non-profit rural electric systems does 
not serve the public interest, duplicates and 
conflicts with the statutory powers and duties 
of the REA Administrator and exceeds the 
statutory authority of the FPC under the 
Federal Power Act of 1935 as amended: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we commend the fine work 
of the legislators from this region in securing 
passage, by a vote of 86 to 5, of the Monroney- 
Harris bill, S. 1459, which exempts REA- 
financed rural electric co-ops from FPC juris- 
diction; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the House of Repre- 
sentatives to approve S. 1459 as passed by the 
Senate so that the issue of FPO jurisdiction 
may be promptly and satisfactorily deter- 
mined. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE ACT 


Whereas legislation has been introduced in 
Congress to amend the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act; and 

Whereas some of the proposed changes in 
this law would impose the burden of public 
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hearings on the REA Administrator in any 
rulemaking of general applicability and 
would open to judicial review all final deci- 
sions of the Administrator, thereby impairing 
the operation of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration and the economic security of 
the rural electric program: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we commend the Senate 
Judiciary Committee in favorably reporting 
legislation on this subject, for recognizing 
and protecting the integrity of the existing 
REA loan procedures and express our appre- 
ciation to the Senate for passing this legisla- 
tion; and be it further 

Resolved, That we also oppose any attempt 
to burden the REA Administrator with un- 
necessary and expensive formal administra- 
tive proceedings, such as those originally 
proposed. 

SUSPENSION OF INVESTMENT TAX CEEDIT 


Whereas the President has recommended 
suspension, until January 1968, of invest- 
ment tax credit and accelerated deprecia- 
tion provisions of the Internal Revenue Code 
in order to slow down present inflationary 
trends. Under the investment tax credit, in- 
vestor-owned utility systems are allowed a 
3 percent credit on new investments in com- 
puting their Federal taxes; and 

Whereas since taxes are included in es- 
tablishing rates charged by investor-owned 
utilities, all taxes are paid entirely by their 
customers. According to FPC, the investor- 
owned electric utilities have accumulated 
$237 million in interest-free capital from 
this source alone. A significant portion of 
these funds have been collected from the 
rural electric systems whose purchases, dur- 
ing 1965, totaled $121 million; and 

Whereas by utilizing accelerated amortiza- 
tion and liberalized depreciation allowances, 
the electric utilities have secured interest- 
free capital amounting to over $2 billion: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge Congress to sus- 
pend permanently the 3 percent investment 
tax credit for investor-owned utilities. 

HARD MONEY POLICY 


Whereas we commend Congressman 
Waicut Par max of Texas for his efforts to 
reverse the hard money policies of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the Treasury De- 
partment; and i 

Whereas we deplore these high interest rate 
policies as a major cause of unemployment 
and as an unwarranted burden upon the 
homeowners, businessmen and consumers of 
America: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge the President and 
the Congress to eliminate the factors which 
have resulted in artificially high interest 
rates; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress to 
give serious attention to the recommenda- 
tions made by Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN 
in favor of monetary policies which will be 
in the best public interest. 

CAPITAL BUDGET 


Whereas there is a need for public under- 
standing of the amount of money we, as a 
nation, are investing in resource develop- 
ment, rural electrification and other similar 
projects, and to distinguish these national 
investments from government expenditures 
which are not repaid to the Treasury: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge the President to 
recommend and the Congress to adopt a capi- 
tal budget fof the Federal Government that 
will clearly distinguish between operating 
expenditures and capital investments, such 
as self-liquidating REA loans and Federal 
power investments. 

RURAL AREA DEVELOPMENT 


Whereas rural America has not kept pace 
economically with the rest of the Nation; 
and this is evident not only In the lack of 
jobs, job opportunities and job training pro- 
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grams, adequate health and medical facili- 
ties, community water and sewer systems and 
credit for improved housing, but also in 
many other ways; and 

Whereas Federal programs to alleviate 
these problems frequently have not had the 
necessary direct impact upon rural areas; 
and 

Whereas President Johnson has called for 
setting a higher goal for rural America and 
urges that we seek “full parity for rural 
life in America,” and Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Freeman has suggested that there is 
only one way to right the maldistribution 
of people and opportunity in America and 
that Is by putting jobs where there ls space 
in rural America: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That. we commend the work of 
NRECA in supporting and developing leg- 
islation which assists rural areas in their 
economic development, and recommend its 
continued efforts to further these much- 
needed programs, and that NRECA also con- 
tinue to work with Federal, state and local 
agencies to materially assist in furthering 
economic and job development programs, 
and in developing action programs necessary 
to further these objectives. 

RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


Whereas the natural resources of our na- 
tion are a vital segment of our total wealth 
and strength, and since these resources be- 
long to all the people, the benefits of orderly 
development should be available to all the 
people; and 

Whereas long-range plans and compre- 
hensive surveys should be made by a coor- 
dinating group to determine the needs of our 
growing population and future generations, 
rather than by piecemeal, short term plans 
and projects, and it is in the national public 
interest that our resource requirements and 
the adequacy of our resource programs be 
constantly before the entire nation; and 

Whereas the elimination of pollution in 
our rivers and ground water supplies is a 
particularly crucial problem requiring im- 
mediate attention from local and state gov- 
ernments; and 

Whereas multiple-purpose dams, including 
hydro-electric generation and pumped stor- 
age, should be included in all water re- 
source planning: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we endorse the recently en- 
acted Water Resources Planning Act, and 
commend the Congress and the Administra- 
tion for it; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge Governors and 
representatives of all states participating in 
River Basin Commissions to take cognizance 
of the salutary effects of Federal multi-pur- 
pose developments, including hydro-electric 
power, in the areas of the country where a 
Federal power marketing program exists; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge all rural electric 
systems to support the election or appoint- 
ment to the Commissions of men who rec- 
ognize the benefits of the full multi-pur- 
pose development of resources, including 
hydro-electric power. 

POWER POOLING 


Whereas the cost of electric power con- 
stitutes an ever-increasing component of 
total agricultural and industrial production 
and consumer living costs; and 

Whereas the National Power Survey pub- 
lished by the Federal Power Commission 
forecasts that by 1980 the cost of producing 
and delivering electricity can be reduced by 
27 percent, thereby constituting a consumer 
saving of $11 billion per year; and 

Whereas the realization of such savings 
and the opportunity of all electric systems to 
achieve maximum economies in the gen- 
eration and transmission of electric power 
depend upon their participation in the na- 
tional power pool: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our advocacy 
for a nationally integrated electric power 
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system through which all major sources of 
generation and all major load centers can 
be interconnected. We recognize as desir- 
able the yardstick effect of Federal and 
consumer-owned power systems, and the 
consequent requirement that any nationally 
integrated power supply must preserve the 
integrity of private, public, cooperative and 
Federal segments of the industry; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That we favor the construction 
of extra high voltage Federal interties, and 
Power-pooling agreements between all Fed- 
eral power marketing systems, and we oppose 
the imposition of power company discrimi- 
natory charges between these systems; and 
be it further 

Resolved, We urge that all EHV inter- 
regional transmission facilities, however 
Owned, be required to operate as common 
Carriers, with capacity surplus to the needs 
of the owner avatlable to all power systems 
Without regard to type of ownership. 

PREFERENCE 

Whereas, renewed attempts are being made 
to destroy the prinicple that the benefits 
from the investment of the people's money in 
Federal multiple-purpose resource develop- 
Ment should belong to the people: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our belief that 
the benefits derived from multiple-purpose 
Tesource development belong to the people, 
and we strongly support the anti-monopoly 
Or preference clause, and urge Congress and 
Administrative agencies to adhere to this 
Purpose of the laws. 

FPC CONTROL EHV LINES 

Whereas many rural electrical systems pur- 
chase their entire wholesale power require- 
Ments from other power suppliers which con- 
trol all major sources of generation and all 
Major transmission facilities in the sur- 
rounding area; and 

Whereas there has been introduced in Con- 
Gress legislation to confer on the Federal 
Power Commission authority to regulate the 
Construction of EHV transmission lines and 
to require that such lines be designed to meet 
the needs of their area for comprehensive 
Power resource utilization and to supply the 
transmission requirements of all power sup- 
Pliers, regardless of ownership, on a common 
Carrier basis, to the extent that they possess 
Capacity above the needs of their owner; 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we support such legislation, 
except as to Federal lines authorized by Con- 
gress, and urge its early enactment. 


EXPRESSION OF SUPPORT TO OTHER REGIONS 


Whereas the rural electric cooperatives of 
Region V recognizes and appreciate the fact 
that our coun in other sections of 
the United States have problems and inter- 
ests which are regional in nature and which 
are not found in Region V; and 

Whereas we believe in lending our support 
to all rural electric systems to help them 
Solve their problems and further their best 
interesta: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in order to insure the con- 

ued progress of the rural electrification 
Program in all parts of the Nation, we en- 
dorse and support the following: 

(a) the Yankee-Dixie plan involving the 
Cooperation of publicly-owned, cooperative 
and privately-owned utilities in the con- 
struction and operation of large-scale coal- 

steam generating plants and associated 
®xtra-high voltage transmission facilities for 
supplying to major load centers in the East- 
em United States wholesale electricity at 
Costs lower than that achieved by any other 
Means; and 

(b) the comprehensive Federal develop- 
ment of the some five million kilowatts of 
Undeveloped hydro-electric power in the 
tributaries and main stem of the Ohio River, 
dapable of generating about twenty-two bll- 

on kilowatt hours annually, 
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TRUTH-IN-LENDING 

Whereas delegates at the NCERA annual 
meeting in February 1966, adopted a resolu- 
tion which called for support of legislation 
that helps consumers shop for the best buy 
in credit by requiring a clear statement of 
the cost of credit and the annual rate of 
interest; and 

Whereas polls of constituents by Congress- 
men from both political parties show that 
more Americans agree on the need for this 
consumer legislation than any other single 
consumer protection bill: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we urge members of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee to 
report the “truth-in-lending” bill (S. 2275) 
favorably before the 89th Congress adjourns. 

EXPORTING THE REA PATTERN 

Whereas during the past four years, NRECA 
and its member systems have provided more 
than sixty men to assist in rural electric 
cooperative development in twenty-three of 
the underdeveloped countries of the world 
under a non-profit contract with the Agency 
for International Development. These men 
have found that rural electrification coopera- 
tives can make important contributions and 
provide significant impact on the economic, 
social and political development of these 
countries; and 

Whereas the Congress and the President 
have recognized the benefits that cooperative 
self-help type institutions can and do make 
in these countries, and Region V has pro- 
vided five participants in the NRECA pro- 
gram to export the REA pattern: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge the continued 
strong support of this program by all rural 
electric system in this Region. 

HIGHWAY LIGHTING 


Whereas the American Standard Practices 
for Roadway Lighting, published by the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, outlines 
the standard practices for the lighting of 
dangerous rural intersections; and 

Whereas many intersections, bridges, and 
railway crossings throughout the rural areas 
are dangerous to the motorist: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That all of the electric coopera- 
tives of Region V should attempt to design 
a uniform statewide special highway light- 
ing rate in an effort to help their respective 
state in its program of improving highway 
safety for its citizens through more efficient 
and broader use of roadway lighting. 


MOBILE HOME WIRING 


Whereas rural electric cooperatives are In- 
terested in members’ safety, convenience and 
economy. To assure such safety, conveni- 
ence and economy, it is well known that rec- 
ognized national standards be followed in 
member or consumer wiring, with certifica- 
tion from a recognized independent orga- 
nization, testing agency or laboratory that 
such member or consumer wiring does com- 
ply with the national standards; and 

Whereas mobile homes, trailers and pre- 
fabricated buildings are bult, assembled and 
wired at factories and assembly plants many 
times located great distances from the ulti- 
mate consumer—the electric wire having 
been installed with the major part of it con- 
cealed when delivered—and it is of utmost 
importance that a proper installation be 
initially made; and 

Whereas members and consumers are 
caused great expense to correct such wiring 
when inspected and found incorrect after 
being delivered and application made for 
electric service: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That rural electric systems go on 
record and actively work for inspection and 
listing of mobile homes, trailers and pre- 
fabricated buildings at the factory site by 
an independent recognized testing agency 
or laboratory with each unit carrying identi- 
fication as to such listing. 
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NORMAN CLAPP 

Whereas Norman Clapp, Administrator of 
the Rural Electrification Administration, has 
done an outstanding job in administering the 
national rural electrification program; and 
substantially aided in advancing the na- 
tional program of rural electrification; and 

Whereas in our fight to secure good sup- 
plemental financing legislation Mr. Clapp 
and his staff gave their untiring efforts and 
staunch support in every way possible: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we commend Norman 
Clapp for his outstanding work and express 
our complete and wholehearted support and 
approval of his policies. 
CLYDE T. ELLIS 


Whereas we recognize and express our deep 
appreciation for the great leadership of Clyde 
T. Ellis in the rural electrification program 
and our national association. Under his 
guidance NRECA and its member rural elec- 
tric systems have made significant contribu- 
tions to achieving a more abundant life for 
millions of people both in America and in 
the underdeveloped countries abroad: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we welcome the resump- 
tion of his active and important role in 
NRECA and pledge him our continued sup- 
port. 

NRECA ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER 

Be it resolved, That we express apprecia- 
tion to Jerry L. Anderson for successfully 
shouldering the responsibilities as Acting 
General Manager of NRECA during the ill- 
ness of Clyde T. Ellis. We commend the 
NRECA Board of Directors for establishing 
the position of Assistant General Manager 
and express our thanks to Mr, Ellis for nam- 
ing Jerry L. Anderson to this post. 

NRECA 


Be it resolved, That all members of the 
NRECA staff be commended for their dedi- 
cation and competence in carrying forward 
the national program of rural electrification 
during the past year. Their efforts and ac- 
complishments are deeply appreciated. We 
express our thanks and commend the staff 
for its work in preparing for the performing 
of the many tasks necessary to make this 
Region V meeting a successful cooperative 
enterprise. 

MEMORIAM 

Whereas, we feel deeply the loss of several 
of Region 's finest rural electric cooperative 
eye during the past year: Now, therefore, 

t 

Resolved, That we pause a moment in sil- 
lence to pay our respects to those leaders who 
served their cooperatives so long and so well, 


Speech by Joseph P. Mayo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the following is the insipiring 
speech delivered to the youth of the East 
Boston Athletic Association on Septem- 
ber 29, 1966, by Joseph P. Mayo, first 
deputy commissioner of Veterans Serv- 
ices. The speech was enthusiastically 
received by the youth attending the 
dinner. 

When travel was old fashioned and a 30- 
day span was the essence of communication 
between the Old World and the New, the 
expected responsibility of our youth was nil, 
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But, now with the New Jet and Missile Age, 
your responsibilities, my young friends, are 
much more trying. Your responsibilities, my 
young friends, are much more daring. Your 
responsibilities, my young friends, are much 
more fierce. 

At no time in the history of the United 
States, and I do not use this as a cliche, are 
the pressures of maturity more demanding on 
you than they are today. 

Oh yes, the elder Statesmen can control 
the Nation's policies. They can control the 

Nation's political picture; and, in many sit- 
uations, they can control economy. 

But, only because we are setting the pace 
for you. 

Only because we are setting the tempo for 
you, and are waiting for you to mature. 
We are waiting for you to grow up. We are 
begging you to lift the yoke of responsibility 
from our shoulders, responsibility that has 
been there by our predecessor, respon- 
sibility that has been placed there by men 
who came before us—and they were giants— 
responsibility that has rested on our shoul- 
ders now for three decades, shoulders that are 
calloused; shoulders that are bruised; and 
shoulders that are curving with age. 

Can't you see we need your help? Can't 
you see we need it and need it badly? Yes, 
my young friends, you are needed. You are 
needed much more than you will ever know, 
Can't you see it, or are you blinded by all 
the splendor and wealth that this great 
country has? Can't you see it, or are you 
blinded by all the splendor and wealth that 
this great country has to offer? Can't you 
see it, or are you blinded by all the splendor 
and wealth that this great country has 
hidden or are you blinded by the easy life, 
the easy road? 

You know, my young friends, you are not 
a unique youth at all, You have got it 
made, But, over 2,000 years ago, the Greek 
Boy stood in the same position as you do. 
He lived in a splendid and beautiful great 
civilization, He lived in the era of great 
culture. He lived in the era of philosophy, 
art, and promise; but what happened? Di- 
vision and apathy. Yes, apathy. You have 
got it made. But, over 2,000 years ago, the 
Roman Youth stood in the same position as 
you do. He stood on the streets of Rome, 
About him, he could see the great aqueducts 
built by the great Roman engineers, He 
could peer over his left shoulder and see the 
Dome-shaped constructions that were aris- 
ing about him, along with other great feats 
of Roman architecture. He could turn his 
head in either direction and see swift chari- 
ots, which were the first wheel-driven carts 
of modern transportation. 

He could mill about the Senate. He could 
ait in the Senate and listen to the great 
oracles of Cicero and other great orators. 
The Senate is the basic law of the land which 
we live by today. And what happened to the 
Roman youth? Apathy and division. 

Let us not go so far in the past. Let us 
reach into my youth. Over twenty years 
ago, the Nazi Youth stood in the same posi- 
tion as you do; and, on the streets, he 
watched great armies. He listened to the 
roars of the great guns and was overwhelm- 
ingly convinced by the Nazi leaders. When 
he lifted his head above, the beautiful sky 
was marred by aircrafts of war; and, then, 
came the crossroads, and it crumbled, It 
crumbled under apathy and division. 

I see signs of apathy and division among 
our youth today, I don't have to explain 
them because you see them also 

We, who have carried the yoke of burden 


We ask you by showing us signs of matur- 
ing; and, most of all, we ask you by respect- 
ing properties of others. We 
that respects the rights 
and properties of others. 
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Not a Demonstrator, not a hoodlum, but 
a youth that respects the rights and prop- 
erties of others, such as your parents have 
done before you. We need a youth that is 
responsible. We need a youth to hold to- 
gether our closely knitted fabrics of dem- 
ocracy. 

And now, my young friends, as we break 
bread together, as we laugh and joke to- 
gether, as we sit and listen, I hope that you 
will realize how much we need you. Then, 
the day will come when we are old, feeble, 
and ill, When this day comes, I hope that 
we can pass you on the roads, clasp your 
hands, and say, “Thank You.” 


Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor, I wish to in- 
sert my newsletter which is scheduled 
for release in my congressional district 
this date. 

The newsletter follows: 

In the last Washington Report concerning 
Viet Nam (Viet Nam in Prospective, #66-9), 
I discussed several aspects of the struggle. 
At the time I stated that our only excuse for 
wasting our sustenance and the flower of our 
manhood in the rice paddies of Viet Nam 
was in pursuit of a clearly defined strategy. 

In recent weeks my mail on the subject of 
Viet Nam has been quite heavy, and since 
this will be my last Washington Report be- 
fore this lengthy, and often disastrous, ses- 
sion of the Congress ends, I thought it might 
be fitting to once again discuss Viet Nam. 

Most of the letters I receive concerning the 
war are in the form of a question: “When 
are we going to win the war in Viet Nam?" 

I wish I knew! 

This I do know; you cannot win a war 
until you make up your mind to win it, and 
it is becoming more clear by the day that 
this most basic decision has not yet been 
made, As a matter of fact, President John- 
son, Secretary of State Dean Rusk, and vari- 
ous and sundry other officials of the Admin- 
istration have repeated over and over their 
contention that our aim in Viet Nam is not 
victory, but stalemate. It has not yet oc- 
curred to the civilians running this war that 
in the absence of a quest for victory, the 
only alternative is defeat. 

It seems to me that our problem in clearly 
defining a goal in Viet Nam lies in the fact 
that we do not appear to have a clearly de- 
fined policy vis-a-vis the International Com- 
munist Conspiracy. This fact has mani- 
fested itself time and time again in the fail- 
ures we have suffered in Cuba, Africa, and 
the remainder of the world. 

The Communists, be they Russians, Bul- 
garian, Vietnames or Chinese, are actively 
engaged in a war, sometimes cold, often hot. 
They recognize the free-world as their ene- 
my, and the United States as the prime tar- 
get in this war. Our position would be very 
much like that of a prize fighter standing 
in the ring, being beaten vigorously by his 
opponent, and all the while insisting that 
he was not involved in a fight. Indeed this 
parallel could be carried even further by 
adding the greater absurdity of having the 
prize fighter’s manager and handlers assist 
the aggressor between rounds. 
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The war in Viet Nam is part and parcel 
of the Communist drive to conquer the 
world. It is not a separate or isolated inci- 
dent; it is just another battle in the cold 
war. 


We cannot begin to achieve victory in 
Viet Nam until this Administration accepts 
these facts as valid. We cannot begin to 
achieve victory in Viet Nam until we cease 
to attempt to “build bridges” to the home- 
lands of our Communist enemies, over which 
continue to flow the supplies and materials 
of war to be used against our boys in places 
Uke Viet Nam. 

It is an unfortunate fact, but none the 
less a fact, that the only way in which 
peace in this world can be obtained is 
through the reduction of the Communist 
conspiracy to a point of impotency from 
which they can no longer threaten mankind. 

If we continue to respond to each armed 
Communist thrust as if it were merely an 
isolated incident, we will soon be bled white. 
our enemy will be ruined, and, eventually, 
our Nation destroyed by attrition. 

The Viet Nam war has had an impact 
upon our economy, and upon every other 
facet of our National life, greater than that 
brought about by the Korean War. Con- 
versely, it has been a cheap struggle indeed 
for our enemies. In terms of lives, which 
are very cheap in the eyes of the enemy, 
their losses have been confined to the in- 
filtrators from North Viet Nam killed in 
relatively few numbers in the South. No 
Russian soldiers die in Viet Nam, and it is 
doubtful that any Chinese soldiers do, but 
Americans die there! And South Koreans. 
And Filipinos. And South Vietnamese, 
And Australians. 

All this war costs the Communists is a 
relatively modest amount of munitions and 
supplies, almost all of it produced by cheap 
slave labor. 


The Communists would be foolish to per- 
mit this war to end as long as it is fought 
in the manner in which it is now being 
fought, They have much to gain and little 
to to lose. It has become the Verdun of this 
era—a human meat grinder into which 
America pours its substance and its life blood. 
while the Russian and Chinese Communists 
merely stand by and applaud. 

Recently, former President Eisenhower, who 
out of consideration for the vast burdens 
borne by any President, has avoided criti- 
cism of the Administration’s war policy, de- 
manded that we fight with everything that 
we have, and that we fight to win, and win 
quickly. This is wise counsel from a military 
man of great experience and brilliance, and 
a stateman of the first order. The time has 
now come for the Administration to remove 
the blinders that prevent it from seeing the 
unspeakable evil of Communism for what it 
is, and loosen the shackles that have bound 
it and prevented it from taking the action 
so clearly indicated by the facts of the exist- 
ing situation. In short, it is time that we 
get on with the business of winning this war. 


In recent weeks I have had occasion much- 
too-frequently to express my deepest sym- 
pathy to parents and wives of young men 
killed in Viet Nam. In one letter, a constitu- 
ent of mine, while informing me of the 
death of yet another American boy in Viet 
Nam, asked me, almost plaintively, to re- 
assure this young man’s parents that he had 
not died in vain. No words of mine, how- 
ever, can ever give that assurance as long 
as the Administraiton persists in its com- 
pletely immoral policy of refusing to adopt 
victory as its goal. If this Administration 
persists in refusing to face up to the facts. 
I am willing to predict that in generations 
to come, its memory will be despised and 
held in the utmost contempt, And that 
will be the fate that it will deserve. 


Vice President Humphrey's Remarks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 10, 1966 


Mr, McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
Would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues Vice President HUMPHREY'S 
speech before the New York Democratic 
ane Convention in Buffalo in Septem- 

r. 

The Vice President calls for New York 
State leadership in creative federalism— 
effective cooperation among all levels of 
government. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Would like to insert into the Recorp the 
Vice President's speech for all of my 
Colleagues to read in its entirety: 
Remarks or Vick Parsioent Husert Hum- 

PHREY, Democratic STATE CONVENTION, 

BurraLo, N.Y., SEPTEMBER 8, 1966 


My fellow Democrats, happy days are here 
Again. Victory is in the air—victory this 
November, victory in New York state, victory 
for the Democratic party. 

Our opposition will never understand the 

mocratic . Our party is—to the un- 
Practiced eyes of old Republican Tories—a 
Mysterious contraption that usually seems 
to be moving in a thousand directions. 

What they don't know is what hurts them. 

Por all that movement in the Democratic 
Durty is caused by the internal combustion of 
creative ferment of ideas, of people vigorously 
dommitteed to the proposition that change 
and social progress are not only to be desired; 
they are necessities of 20th century America, 

The challenge to the Democratic party of 
New York is clear and compelling. 

It is to see to it that this Empire State 
Tegains the role of national leadership which 
it rightfully has held in the past—and that 

t does so by moving forward to meet the 
Challenges of the future while restoring the 
human values of the past. 

This state of New York is more richly en- 
“owed than most of the new nations of the 
World, and many of the old ones as well. 

Tt is endowed with abundant material re- 
Sources. But far more important, it is en- 
Sowed with rich human resources. New 
York, throughout its history, has held its po- 
sition of leadership because of its enterprise 
eag its talented and imaginatiye people— 
rae builders of railroads and canals ... the 
pomigrants lifting themselves upward in the 

eart of the city ... the founders of reli- 
Blous, educational and cultural institutions 
Fes. and its political leaders. 
10 Now, again, the times call for enterprise, 
1 T talent, for imagination—and above all, 
Or progressive political leadership. 
ane way is open today for New York to be- 
a me a principal partner in the Great So- 
tray the initiator and the innoyator, the 
all- blazer for the rest of our nation. 
aun York state can be the showcase in our 
3 of creative federalism, Creative fed- 
Hee means effective and timely coopera- 

On between all levels of government, 

Tt means better sate and local government. 

It means generous federal aid where it is 
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needed and effective local administration 
when it Is required, 

Creative federalism means programs, pol- 
icies, and projects locally inspired, locally de- 
veloped, locally administered—but with a 
broader design that includes state and re- 
gional development, backed and supported 
by federal assistance and resources. 

Creative federalism means modernizing 
government, strengthening the economy—at 
all levels—and doing it in terms of modern 
needs and future requirements, 

New York has in the past given this nation 
great leadership. 

It has been a laboratory of social experi- 
mentation. 

You have dared to try not only new con- 
cepts of government, but new ideas for better 
ving. 

But the flood tide of change has over- 
whelmed many of the political and social in- 
stitutions designed for another day. 

Revolutions in science and technology have 
been joined by a revolution of rising expecta- 
tions among our own people, 

There is a human revolution underway. 

The tensions and pressures in our urban 
centers are its symptoms. 

Poverty that was hidden in the hills and 
the rural areas of a half century ago has now 
accumulated and concentrated in our cities. 

Racial prejudice long endured in shame 
and pain now stands exposed before us. 

Poverty is not just the problem of the poor; 
it is the cancer of America, 

The slum is not merely the problem of the 
cities; it is the rot of a nation, 

Transportation and traffic congestion are 
no longer just the worry of the police de- 
partment and the city fathers, but the costly 
clot in the arteries of our national economy. 

Pollution of water and air—only a few 
years ago a subject of academic discussion— 
is now u threat to the health and welfare of 
our entire people. 

These and many other problems are the 
tragic inheritance of failure and delay by 
public authority and private enterprise. 

Our system of democratic government and 
our free, competitive economy are challenged 
as never before. 

The times call for boldness, for experi- 
mentation—yes, for daring at every level of 
government and in the private economy. 

The answer to our ills is not just more 
help from Washington, but self-help. 

We need a renaissance of state government, 
a revitalization of local government and pri- 
vate initiative. 

No, creative federalism does not mean & 
strong, powerful federal government—aid- 
ing, comforting, propping up weak, obsolete, 
ineffective state and local government. 

Modern American government requires a 
partnership of efforts—with each partner 
fulfilling his own duties and responsibilities. 

Federal aid, to be effective, must be man- 
aged and used in a political and social en- 
vironment that is conducive to action and 
results, and not to procrastination. 

The truth is that most of our local and 
state governments are the victims of consti- 
tutional and statutory law designed for a pe- 
riod long past and for a social and economic 
structure that has little relationship to the 
present. 

Now the people of New York have the 
chance for a new constitution which can pro- 
vide the framework needed to cope with the 
problems of the next generation, 

You have the chance, through reapportion- 
ment, for full and fair representation. 


But what is more, the people of New York 
have the chance for political leadership able 
to put creative federalism to work, every day 
in every part of their state. 

In Washington you are represented by 
liberal, progressive Congressmen. We need 
more Democrats in the New York state dele- 
gation. 

You are represented, too, by a United 
States Senator—the honored son of a great 
family—the devoted and trusted brother 
of our late beloved President—a gifted and 
talented public servant, Senator ROBERT 
KENNEDY. 

Now the people of New York have the 
chance for new leadership in Albany—lead- 
ership by a man who has devoted his life 
to the service ot the people of New York... 
a man who possesses the qualities of in- 
tegrity and vision, of compassion and ac- 
tivism so needed to make the revolution of 
rising expectations a positive human revo- 
lution . . . I mean leadership by Frank 
O'Connor, the next Governor of the State 
of New York, 

The people of New York, before this cam- 
paign is over, will recognize in Frank O'Con- 
nor what the people of New York City have 
already seen—that Frank O'Connor is a 
liberal: he is a progressive; he is a man who 
wants to help those who need help; he is a 
man whose whole record in public life dem- 
onstrates that he means what he says. 

The Bible says: “If the trumpet give an 
uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself 
to the battle.” 

Let there be no uncertain“sound. Let the 
call be clear and loud, 

I ask that you make this campaign a uni- 
fied, all-out effort to restore Democratic 
leadership in Albany. I ask you to campaign, 
in unity, not only for the next governor of 
this state, but for the entire Democratic 
ticket. 

I ask you to return to Washington the 
Democratic Congressmen who have helped 
so much to mould the historic programs of 
the past five years. I ask you to win new 
Democratic seats in the Congress, 

“Let us begin,” was the challenge of Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy, 

“Let us continue,” was the charge to a 
grief-stricken nation of President Lyndon 
Johnson. 

We did begin. We moyed this country 
forward out of the doldrums. 

And we have continued. We have broken 
through with new ideas. . we have broken 
through with new laws and programs... we 
have broken through with a depth of com- 
mitment that could not have been imagined 
a few short years ago. 

Yes, we have made an all-out national 
commitment to the education of our chil- 
dren. In the past three years we have more 
than doubled our federal investments in 
education, 

Yes, we have broken down old barriers of 
racial discrimination and injustice. 

Yes, we have set to work to solve the enor- 
mous problems of our growing and sprawling 
metropolitan areas. We have created a new 
federal Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. We are mobilizing our re- 
sources, our best minds, the most advanced 
techniques to the task of finding integrated, 
systematic solutions to the encrusted prob- 
lems of metropolis, 

Yes, we have worked toward eradication of 
the poverty that takes so high a toll on those 
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afflicted by it and of those who must carry 
its burden. 

Yes, we have transformed & cold and heart- 
less immigration policy into one that is just, 
humane and progressive. 

Yes, we have seen to the adequate hospital 
and medical care of our fathers and mothers; 
we have resolved to defeat illness and disease 
which bring loss to our economy, which 
bring pain to our families. In the past three 
years we have more than doubled our federal 
investments in health. 

Yes, we have helped create an economy of 
growth and justice—an economy of more 
jobs, higher salaries and wages, greater in- 
vestment and profit .. an economy able to 
sustain our responsibilities both to our own 
people and to peace and security in the 
world, 

We have had five years of action, of growth, 
of change, of social progress. 

We began. We continued. And we have 
done well. 

But we are a people, we are a party never 
satisfied . . . restless in our search for the ful- 
fillment of America’s promise. 

Now we must march on. We have the 
means—these is no doubt about it. Ours is 
the richest and most powerful society ever 
created on earth. There is only the question 
of our will .. . of our determination to wage 
our peaceful revolution for the many, even 
though the few may be satisfied today. 

Life in our cities can be more than steam- 
ing asphalt and crowded tenements... 
more than filthy air and polluted water 
more than clogged highways and congested 
streets more than bursting schoolrooms 
and underpaid teachers . more than vio- 
lence and hopelessness and discrimination 
and hate and despair ... more than tem- 
porary material satisfaction. 

The way lies open to build a society in 
which the human values, above all, count 
uppermost. 

The way lies open to cities filled with green 
and open space .. to transportation that is 
safe, comfortable, rapid .. to neighborhoods 
once more filled with neighbors . . to schools 
and universities that truly care about the 
future of our children. to rural areas, 
towns, cities, suburbs where people—because 
they are citizens, because they are people— 
ean live together in harmony and coopera- 
tion, no matter what their age, the color of 
their skin, their religion, or their last name. 

Some 21 years ago a great American Presi- 
dent a former Governor of New York ... 
a man who was true to his party, his consci- 
ence and his country, sat at his desk in 
Warm Springs, Georgia to write an address 
he was never to delivery. That address was 
to have been given at a Jefferson Day dinner 
in 1945. 

Franklin Roosevelt wrote then, on the un- 
finished page, the words that serve as our 
challenge today. : 

“The only limit to our realization of to- 
morrow,” Franklin Roosevelt wrote, will be 
our doubts of today. Let us move forward 
with strong and active faith.” 

Let us then—as Democrats, as men and 
women who believe in liberalism and social 

move forward, with strong and ac- 
tive faith, to the victory that can be ours. 


Address of Hon. Charles McC. Mathias, 
Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. LAIRD, Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. Marhias!] ad- 
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dressed the National Multiple Sclerosis 
Society on October 15, 1966, on the occa- 
sion of its 20th anniversary at the Shore- 
ham Hotel. 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Martras] discussed the role of private 
health groups such as the NMSS in our 
national attack on health problems today 
and addressed himself to the question 
of whether “in this age of massive Fed- 
eral support for health research,” such 
private health groups have, in fact, an 
essential role to play in this most im- 
portant area. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I ask 
that the remarks of the gentleman from 
Maryland be placed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The remarks referred to follow: 
SPEECH OF CONGRESSMAN CHARLES McC. Ma- 

THIAS, JR, ON THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF 

THE NATIONAL MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS SOCIETY, 

SHOREHAM HOTEL, OCTOBER 15, 1966 

I am very happy to be with you today and 
to take a smal) part in your biennial meet- 
ing. It is a real tribute to the Society, 
and to your interest in its important work, 
that so many of you have come together 
from all over the country to share ideas 
and information in this vital field. 

Today I would like to discuss with you a 
two-pronged question. First, what is the 
role of a private health group such as yours 
in our national attack on health problems 
today More basically, in this age of massive 
Federal support for health research, do you 
have an essential role at all? 

It seeems especially appropriate for me to 
ask these questions, since I represent the 
National Institutes of Health. NIH is one 
of the major industries in Montgomery 
County, with a budget of more than a 
billion dollars per year and a roster of over 
11,000 employees. Beyond that, NIH is 
among the foremost agencies of medical re- 
search in the entire world. Its nine separate 
institutes support over 40% of all health re- 
search in the United States, and tremendous 
influence over the entire field here and 
abroad. 

The growth of NIH dramatizes the chang- 
ing distribution of responsibility for medical 
research in the United States. Not too 
long ago, as late as 1945, the major burdens 
of research and preventive work were borne 
by state and local governments, and by pri- 
vate charitable organizations such as yours. 
At that time, obviously, your contributions 
in specialized fields were conspicuous and 
necessary. Since World War II, however, the 
Federal government has moved to the center 
of the stage, as the Congress has recognized 
that the problems of disease and its preven- 
tion and cure are national problems, requir- 
ing the efforts of the national government. 

Today the Federal government has as- 
sumed substantial responsibility not only 
tor the construction of medical schools and 
research facilities, but also for specialized 
medical training and research. Given the 
tremendous operating budget of NIH, and 
the reservoir of talent available to the Insti- 
tutes, you. may well wonder what there is 
today that you can do which NIH cannot. 

From my point of view, the perspective of 
both a Member of Congress and a layman 
in the field of health, it seems that there are 
three areas in which your Society can make 
unique contributions: as a stimulus to pub- 
lic effort, as an independent and creative 
partner in continuing cooperative programs, 
and as an inspiring leader among private so- 
cieties and groups. 

One example of your value as a stimulus is 
your role in convincing Congress, sixteen 
years ago, of the need to establish the Na- 
tional Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness. Since its formation in 1950, this 
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Institute has performed extremely valuable 
service in the whole field of neurological dis- 
eases, and in the area of blinding eye diseases 
in particular, Under the leadership of Dr. 
Pearce Bailey and its current head, Dr. Rich- 
ard Masland, the Institute has broadened its 
research responsibilities Into new areas in 
each successive year, while continuing to in- 
tensify its ongoing work. You are to be com- 
mended for your foresight in recognizing. 
over sixteen years ago, the great need for such 
an Institute, and for your energies in ob- 
taining initial Congressional approval and 
continuing Congressional support. 

The fiscal 1966 budget of the National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness totaled $101,153,000 with a substantial 
increase expected in 1967. 

One might think that, with expenditures 
of such size, the Institute has reached the 
point at which it can be virtually self- 
starting and self-sustaining, and can reply 
far less on the aid which you gave it at the 
start. But this is not at all the case. Al- 
though your Society's budget of $4.1 million 
per year is less than 4% of that of this par- 
ticular Institute, the continuing assistance 
you give to it is invaluable. It would be im- 
possible to place a price tag on the help 
which you have provided, both in your direct 
dealings with the Institute and in your work 
with Members of Congress on behalf of the 
Institute's programs. 

One fact of legislative life which makes a 
Member of Congress’ job so difficult is the 
inescapable reality that most of us are not 
experts in most fields. The volume and 
complexity of issues before the House re- 
quires Members to specialize in a few fields, 
and to rely on the special knowledge of 
others in most areas. For example, as you 
know, the members of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, and the 
HEW Subcommittee of Appropriations, are 
well-versed in the legislation which you 
discuss with them. Their long and intimate 
familiarity with the subject matter permits 
them to make reasoned Judgments on every 
question before them in the field of health. 
and they are able to evaluate complicated 
proposals on their merits with the aid of 
their experience and their knowledge. 

For most other Members of Congress, this 
is not the case. When a bill comes to the 
floor of the House from the Commerce Com- 
mittee, of which I am not a member, I try 
as best I can to learn as much as possible 
about it from my colleagues on the Com- 
mittee, from the Committee report, and from 
the flood debate itself. I also consult the 
recommendations of the executive branch, 
and whatever outside opinion is avaflable. 
This is where you come in. 

One special threat to the autonomy of Con- 
gress which has developed rapidly in the past 
several years is the overwhelming dominance 
of the executive branch as a source of infor- 
matidn. There is a tremendous and growing 
“data gap“ between the Congress, with is 
12,000 employees and no computers at all, 
and the executive, with its 2.5 million people 
and great data processing resources. It is not 
healthy, for the Congress or the country, for 
the legislative branch to rely solely on the 
executive for expert knowledge and factual 
information. Yet unless the balance can be 
swung back, this will soon be the case, 

In this situation, I especially welcome the 
opinions of private agencies with long expe- 
rience and ability in specialized fields. Often 
the testimony and suggestions of groups such 
as yours have led to the refining and tighten- 
ing of legislation, or to totally new legislative 
steps. Often, too, this outside opinion has 
helped keep the Congressional vision clear, 
and has helped Congress to maintain a work- 
able and equitable balance between public 
and private participation in programs in 
health and other fields. 

Your Society's efforts have been especially 
helpful to the Congress because you have 
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Sent as witnesses during the last fifieen years 
some of the most eminent neurologists in the 
Country. The observations and judgments of 
these outstanding men have had great weight 
With Congressional committees, and with in- 
dividual Members like myself who have relied 
on expert testimony in evaluating bills and 
appropriations. The legislative task would 

far harder if we did not have these cele- 
brated specialists to turn to. 

Your participation in the legislative proc- 
ess is not just important to laymen like my- 
Self, It is also immensely valuable for the 
Committees concerned. Because your judg- 
Ments are respected, because your interest is 
Well known, and because the quantity of your 
Work ts so high, your. testimony carries par- 
Ucular weight. It might almost be said that 
you serye as staff for the Committees in your 
fleld—but as unique staff members, inde- 
Pendent in position and therefore totally in- 
dependent in vision and judgment, 

The contributions which your witnesses 
Can make are dramatized by the work of the 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittee this 
Year on the NINDB budget request. One 
ot the men who submitted testimony was 

Houston Merritt, the Dean of the Colum- 
bin University Medical School and medical 
advisor to the Multiple Sclerosis Society. Dr. 

erritt'’s statement emphasized three areas 
of neurology; head injury, multiple sclerosis 
research, and epilepsy. In each area he pre- 
Sented specific information and made spe- 
dille suggestions, In each area the Senate 
Subcommittee, after reviewing all the argu- 
ments before it, made very similar recom- 
mendations and supported them with facts 
kirini included those presented by Dr. Mer- 


This case illustrates the way in which ex- 
Perienced, intelligent representatives of priv- 
ate, non-profit groups can contribute to the 
legislative process, If Dr. Merritt had not 
&ppeared, the same conclusions might have 

en reached anyway; but it is certain that 
they would not have carried the same weight, 
aud would have lacked the extra impetus 
Which the support of informed non-govern- 
Mental specialists can give. 

Thus private organizations like your own. 

Owever modest their resources and staff may 
seem, do have a vital and exciting role to 
Play in Washington, I might add that that 
Tole is eyen more influential precisely be- 
cause you are private and non-profit in 
Srlentation. From your detached position, 
you can judge complicated questions on 
thelr merits, and can contribute valuable 
Information free from the shadow of either 
Partisanship or the perpetual competition 
among the branches of the Federal estab- 
Ushment. 

In conclusion, then, I would summarize 
Your role in our national effort against crip- 

ling disease as a three-sided one. First, of 
Course, you contribute your own work and 
independent efforts. Second, you serve as a 
Stimulus to Congress and to the executive, 
Pointing the way from your own advanced 
Position and exercising your initiative in 
making progress occur. Third, you serve as 
A Continuing source of information and ex- 
Pert opinion, helping to shape and bolster 
the judgments of Members of Congress in 
Your field. 

Finally, you make a larger contribution 
to the national well-being. Our great ad- 
vances in the understanding and treatment 
Of disease, and our proud position as a world 
leader in the field of health, have been pos- 
Sible because we have been blessed with 
dedicated professionals of the highest caliber, 
and with objective, creative organizations 
Acting not for the sake of profit, but for the 
uke of the public good. This is a tradition 
us old as our nation, and it has continued 
in full strength because of the efforts and 
commitment of people such as yourselves. 

am confident that you will serve us all as 
Well in the future as you have In the past. 

Thank you. 
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The American Wax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend to my colleagues a 
speech of Hon. Walter Trohan, chief of 
the Washington bureau of the Chicago 
Tribune, Chicago, Ill., before the national 
Executive Committee of the American 
Legion, Indianapolis, Ind., October 12, 
1966: 

Avpress OF HON. WALTER TROHAN 


I am privileged and honored to appear 
before so distinguished a representation of 
the men who fought the good fight and kept 
faith of patriotism. I salute you and your 
comrades as men who would rather be dead 
than red, men who put love of their flag, 
their country and their homes above life it- 
self and men who fight the war for sanity at 
home no less courageously than they gave of 
themselyes: in battle. 

I am no orator and not much of a speaker. 
If I were, I might stir you to action, perhaps 
violent action. As it is, I come before you as 
a witness to truth, a few simple truths. All 
my life I have been wrestling with words and 
ideas, racking my mind and searching my 
soul for something worth saying and the best 
way of saying it. I wish I were up to the 
task. 

The minds of Americans are greatly trou- 
bled today. We are beset by many trials from 
without and from within. These are grave 
and threatening; yet we cannot, indeed, we 
must not, despair, The threats and chal- 
lenges, potentially destructive as they may 
le, are not beyond our resources, nor our 
national strength. We need only mobilize 
our souls and our hearts. 

Abroad we are confronted by war in Viet- 
nam. You, as the representatives of men 
who gave their lives, their blood and their 
sacred honor in four wars within the past 
half century, know that we have discarded 
fundamental military strategy in assuming 
the burden of ground war between Asians 
in Asta. We are withholding our most power- 
ful weapons and are refusing to blockade the 
coast which is the enemy’s main avenue of 
supplies. Yet, you have not called for sur- 
render, encouraged the burning of draft 
cards or mobilized picket lines of those who 
fear to do what you did in the very teeth 
of fear. 

The victories you won in the field in two 
great wars were bartered away in negotia- 
tions for political messes of potage: The 
war you fought to save the world for democ- 
racy, spawned the menace of communism, 
so that today more people are in slavery to 
totalitarianism than ever before. You fought 
World War II to advance the four freedoms— 
freedom of speech, freedom of worship, free- 
dom from want and freedom from fear— 
yet, there is less freedom of expression, less 
religion, more want and more fear than be- 
fore you undertook your crusade. Today 
some men of the cloth are preaching God is 
dead and our children cannot pray in schools. 
With communism threatening us around 
the world and friends we saved with blood 
and money giving us the backs of their 
hands, it would seem we need all the prayers 
we can get. 

In Korea, you were not permitted to fight 
for victory. Now the insidious doctrine of 
a substitute for victory is being promoted 
for the 17th parallel in Vietnam by the same 
conciliators and appeasers who tied your 
hands at the 38th parallel. 

As Americans, we don't love war and never 
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have but, once in, every true American 
should work to win and win as speedily as 
Possible. 

The conciliators and appeasers tell us that 
if we don’t surrender or withdraw, we will 
promote World War ITI, They have buried 
their heads in the sand to think their wish- 
ful thoughts of conference and negotiation. 
They refuse to recognize that World War III 
is already upon us, whether we know it or 
not, and it is a war, although termed cold, 
as hot as hell itself. We, who are in the 
war, know it. At the moment, it is more 
of a war of ideas and propaganda than bul- 
lets, even though men are dying in Vietnam, 

You men of The American Legon are in 
the front line of this war, You are fighting 
for your ideals and ideas as valorously as 
you ever fought with steel. I like to think 
this is your greatest fight, because it takes 
greater courage to fight when there are no 
bands playing and no cheers ringing in your 
ears. Now that you are fighting to preserve 
what you maintained on fields of battle, you 
are too often confronted by sneers, taunts 
and suspicion engineered by the propaganda 
masters—the communists, their fellow trav- 
elers and their dupes. 


Your present battle is being fought against 
men of eyll design and bloated intellectual 
pride on the home front, where our times 
have been thrown out of joint by false logic, 
doubtful doctrine and sinister purpose. We 
stand in danger of losing our republic, be- 
cause we are borrowing socialism, under vari- 
ous forms of wealth, apparently unmindful 
that Joseph Stalin, Adolph Hitler and Benito 
Mussolini all began as socialists and all ended 
as absolute dictators. The general and spe- 
cific safeguards that were written into the 
Constitution to preserve the balance of power 
among the three branches of the government 
have been steadily eroded to give more and 
more power the Chief Executive and to per- 
mit the Supreme Court to legislate by deci- 
sion. 

The world is so full of tangled texts and 
aching eyes that I often wonder whether the 
three great evils of our time are not commu- 
nism, liberalism and journalism. The com- 
munism menace you know well because you 
fought it from its outset and never com- 
promised with it, as have so many in our 
intellectual community and in our govern- 
ment. The liberal evil is not so well known, 
but many top men in our government and 
in our Congress belong to a small, but highly 
influential liberal organization, bent upon 
pressing the thorny crown of socialism down 
on our brows. Five justices of the Supreme 
Court openly subscribe to liberalism, which 
boils down to socialism, and constitute the 
majority which has favored communism, un- 
leased terror in our streets and thrust con- 
fusion on accepted values and standards, 
Some years ago when the Court was in the 
grip of a conservative majority, we were told 
happy days could never come until they were 
removed, Now that it is in the grip of a 
liberal majority, we fear for our property, na- 
tional security and our very lives. 

Finally, there is journalism, of which I am 
a part. For many years, newspapermen 
gioried in the term, the Fourth Estate. There 
was solemn pride in constituting an honor 
guard of freedom and liberty. Of late years, 
newspapermen have given up the watchdog 
role and have enlisted in the palace guard. 
They have attached themselves to the First 
Estate, the rulers, partly from desire to make 
the world a better place, but mostly for pro- 
motion, pay and popularity. Unfortunately, 
many newspapermen have mixed politics 
with their writing in their zeal for so-called 
liberal reform. ‘They have been more eager 
to interpret the news than to find it. The 
result has too often been mixed-up writing 
and mixed-up history. The right to know 
has become the right to preach and to con- 
fuse. Instead of preserving our freedom and 
our liberty, too many newspapermen have 
been thinking they are promoting liberalism, 
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when they are actually promoting socialism 
and opening the door to communism. 

Dark and dismal, uncertain and confused 
as the situation may be, it is not without 
hope. We can still fall back upon our great- 
est asset, which has always come to our res- 
cue in every hour of trial, the American way 
of life. I know the words are favored by 
orators on patriotic or political platforms, but 
speakers who glorify the American way of 
life seldom define it. 

The American way is the term by which 
we sum up the justice and the freedom, the 
habits and the methods by which we Ameri- 
cans act in relation to our fellow Americans 
without regard to race, creed or color. 

The American way of life has been created, 
over the years, by the average American, not 
imposed by dictators or rulers. In building 
this relationship of man to man, we Amer- 
icans have created a great nation and have 
offered a balancing influence in a torn and 
distracted world. We should not imperil our 
house by putting blind faith in leaders who 
might betray us or by dissipating our blood 
and resources over the world under some 
evangelistic concept of world stewardship. 

The American way was not brought to this 
country in full flower as some sacred olympic 
flame to be enkindled into the beacon which 
has so long offered hope to the world. It 
took many years and many peoples to shape 
the average American. In turn, it took years 
for the average American to fashion the 
American way. The average American is 
largely a product of Europe, although there 
have been contributions from Asia and 
Africa. Europe has been a restless and un- 
happy continent down the corridors of time, 
because it long produced more people than 
it could feed and furnish. Those in power 
in Europe strapped those below them by rigid 
castes of blood and wealth so the unfortu- 
nate might not rise up and challenge them. 
In spite of this, they did from time to time. 

Those who left Europe for America did so 
for a variety of reasons. Some tired of con- 
scription and almost endless wars, some be- 
cause the land was relatively barren, some 
because economic cards were stacked against 
them, some because opportunity was limited 
and some to escape various forms of persecu- 
tion, some to make their fortunes and some 
out of zest for adventure. They have been 

and staying for almost 500 years. 
They are still coming and, as immigrants 
almost every one, we can be thankful that 
this nation of ours is still the desired goal 
of so many millions, even though we should 
guard against those bringing pernicious doc- 
trines and false ideas with them. 

The earliest arrivals found that if they 
worked with courage and industry, they could 
get not only a fair and ample return, but 
could become independent, It has always 
been part of the American way to earn one's 
way, although cradle to grave controls might 
incline us to doubt it. The earliest arrivals 
didn't demand handouts, housing or care. 
They didn’t complain about their neighbors. 
When they found themselves rubbing elbows 
on the east coast, they moved west. Moving 
westward has ever been a part of the ac- 
cepted American pattern. 

There are those among us who would 
return to the ways of Europe, from which 
so many fied or the ways of Africa from 
which so may were lucky to be transported. 
There are those who would borrow absolute 
power and totalitarianism to put over their 
ideas in education, culture, industry and 
other phases of life. They are impatient with 
our rate of progress before they have come 
to understand it. Some schemers see alien 
systems as a way to power, some don't know 
any better so that they are easily led and 
others are deceived into becoming fellow 
travelers of a movement whose announced 
intention is to bury us or to see our grand- 
children communists. 

Already these insidious characters and evil 
ideas have made a considerable impact on 
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our political and industrial systems. We 
have taken to buying votes with promises, 
subsidies and doles. Dependence on govern- 
ment is replacing self-reliance for many. Too 
many forget that the government has noth- 
ing that it cannot take or exact from each 
of us and our industries. The government 
is not an inexhaustable till, but the coining 
of our blood, sweat and tears. 

Old values are being revised. Instead of 
being encouraged to provide for themselves 
by work, many Americans are urged to let 
the government provide for them. We are 
being told patriotism is old hat. Stirring 
words and tales, which were our guiding stars, 
are being left out of school books. The gov- 
ernment is spending far more than it takes 
in. The moral code is being forgotten. We 
are proceeding the way that saw the fall of 
the Roman republic. How close can we be 
judged by this warning of almost 2,000 years 
ago which I read from the writings of Marcus 
Tullius Cicero: 

“The budget should be balanced, the 
treasury should be refilled, the public debt 
should be reduced, the arrogance of official- 
dom should be tempered and controlled, as- 
sistance to foreign lands should be curtailed, 
lest Rome should become bankrupt, the mobs 
should be forced to work and not depend on 
the government for subsistence.” 

It might be well to introduce, as a paren- 
thetical note, that Cicero also warned against 
abuse of civil rights. He said: When a civil 
right invades the domain of all the people, 
then it becomes a special right of special 
classes.” 

I need not say the parallel between the 
applicability of these warnings of almost 
twenty centuries ago to our day are most 
frightening. They are so because of the 
workings of the liberals, the socialists and 
the communists among us. It must not be 
forgotten that the Democratic and Republi- 
can platforms of 1964 were far, far closer to 
the Communist platform of 1932 than they 
were to those of their own parties for the 
same year. But then, we have come a great 
deal closer to one party government than we 
were three decades ago. 

This week I am entering upon my 33rd 
year of reporting in the national capital. In 
recent years, I have found more difference be- 
tween the right and left wings of the two 
parties than I have between the parties them- 
selves. It seems to me the left wings of both 
parties are becoming more and more crowded 
and the right wing more and more deserted. 
More importantly, it seems we are approach- 
ing a one party government which was the 
fate of the Roman republic before the people 
first crowned and then defied their leaders. 

Men came to this country from Europe to 
build a better life from simple and even 
austere beginnings. They built a better life 
than they had ever known, Each brought 
with him some measure of culture and vari- 
ous political beliefs from his country and 
from the area from which he and his fore- 
bears sprang. Out of the many races and 
peoples came the idea of limiting govern- 
ment, the concept that the less Federal gov- 
ernment the greater the liberty and freedom. 
Unhappily, this dream has been fading. The 
founding fathers were convinced that we 
should limit and control our government. 
They were vague about the powers of the 
Supreme Court and vague about the duties of 
the Vice President, for example, no doubt 
intentionally so, In recent years, we have 
borrowed ideas from Europe, the Europe our 
ancestors fied. Many professors have en- 
couraged this trend. Professors aren't bad 
people. Unfortunately, most of them know 
only what they read in books and the trouble 
is that too many too often read the wrong 
books—even worse, too many write the kind 
of books that perpetuate the errors they read. 

Much has been written about what Amer- 
ica owes to the various people among us. We 
are reminded of what we owe the British, 
the Germans, the French and the Irish and 
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the others among us. Too much is made of 
what we owe and too little of what we gave. 
I do not refer to the winning of two wars nor 
to the dole of billions upon billions to almost 
everyone of the 131 nations on this earth, 
but rather to what America gave to each and 
everyone of us who came here yesterday or 
today. 

America has made its greatness grow out 
of the greatness of the individual. Because 
of this emphasis on human dignity and in- 
dividual rights and privileges, America was 
able to welcome various immigrations and 
assimilate them into the American way in- 
stead of being swallowed up by the ways of 
Europe. The ways of discredited and bank- 
rupt Europe are now being forced upon us 
by some among us. Others say that the 
American way is triumphing as it always 
has and always will. If so, it will need your 
help. 

We Americans are criticized in Europe as 
being too interested in the dollars. This is 
a strange complaint from peoples who seem 
to be afflicted with outstretched palms, peo- 
ples who seem to be bent upon making beg- 
ging an honorable profession. They don't 
seem to be in any hurry to pay us back ex- 
cept with ingratitude, What we give away 
we have earned through private industry and 
private enterprise. We should be in no hurry 
to substitute soclalism for them. Let us 
concede our interest in money to the Euro- 
peans, but let them concede that we have 
always been interested in making our own 
way. 

We Americans are criticized by others as 
being lacking in culture; nations whose cul- 
ture is the secret of a few rather than being 
avallable to all who would seek it. We have 
more and better newspapers, more orchestras, 
more books, more schools and colleges, 
higher technology, finer techniques, more 
theaters, more TV and radio, more paintings 
and more outlets for learning than all of 
Europe or, all of the world, for that matter. 
We haven't employed them to the best ad- 
vantage, perhaps, but then, who has? We 
criticize ourselves for growing soft and, we 
may be, although you and your comrades 
won two great wars in our time. In uniform 
you advanced the American way across the 
seven seas in those wars. The American way 
is still the envy and hope of the world. 

Let us not boast of our achievements over- 
much; however, we have made errors of 
omission and commission. We are still mak- 
ing them. The world is not perfect. We 
have not made it so. It is still troubled and 
tense. We can bring it light and we hope to 
bring it peace. Our task is to remember that 
America was built on the individual, free of 
the state, not on the individual, slave of the 
state. Our mission in this world is to ad- 
vance the dignity of the individual. In this, 
we are in direct opposition to the slavery of 
communism, whether it be the brand of 
Moscow or the brand of Peking. 

This is a great country. You fought in 
war to make it so and you are fighting in 
peace to keep it so. I am proud to be fight- 
ing with you. There is no reason to believe 
our greatness is dying, as long as you con- 
cern yourselves with it. We can and will do 
greater things in the future if we keep our 
eyes on our destiny and avoid the pitfalls of 
Europe, Africa and Asia. We escaped the 
fascism of Hitler and Mussolini, thanks to 
you. We are now at grips with the red 
fascism of the Kremlin and the palaces of 
Peking. We can conquer socialism—red, 
black, brown or white—without surrender- 
ing ourselves or our freedoms to a superstate. 

The American horizon is no less promising 
than it was when our forefathers built out 
of the wilderness and out of the darkness 
which followed the revolution and the civil 
war. We are still the hope of ourselves and 
the world if only we exercise vigilance and 
cleave to the American way. Our destiny 
lies before us as Americans. 
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The U.S.S, “Francis Scott Key” and the 
Man It Honors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, as you 
ow, our national anthem was written 
On September 14, 1814, by the great 
American patriot, lawyer, and humani- 
Francis Scott Key. The other 
day I received a letter from another great 
American, Vice Adm. H. G. Rickover, 
US. Navy, retired, the father of our 
Nuclear submarine fleet. 

Admiral Rickover, aboard our 39th 
nuclear submarine, the U.S.S. Francis 
Scott Key, wrote a brief, but very stirring 

graphy on the author of our national 
anthem. He pointed out that the flag 
Should not be just a piece of red, white, 
and blue cloth, but a “concept of what 
ideal society should be, the concept of 
rty under law.” 

This ideal of liberty under law, has 
always been part of our American heri- 
tage. In order that we may prolong this 
Concept, we have built up the strongest 

€fense systems in the world, in which 
the U.S.S. Francis Scott Key and the men 
Serving aboard her will soon join. 

Mr. Speaker, this letter I commend to 
my colleagues and fellow Americans as a 
Subject worth reading. I ask unanimous 
Consent that this edition be printed in 

e appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 

CORD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
48 follows: 

At SEA, NORTH ATLANTIC, 
CARE or FLEET Post OFFICE, 
New York, N.Y., October 10, 1966. 
Hon, SruyIo O. CONTE, 

S. House of Representatives. 

Mr. Conte: We have just success- 
puy completed the first sea trials of our 39th 
P nuclear submarine. The USS. 

rancis Scott Key was built by the Electric 

t Division of the General Dynamics 

‘ation, Groton, Connecticut. We also 

have in operations 24 attack type nuclear 
Submarines, making a total of 63. 

This ship honors the memory of the author 

Our national anthem. An only son, 

Scott Key (1779-1843) was born on 
Terra Rubra in what was then Frederick 
County, Maryland, the plantation owned 
Since 1750 by the Keys, a wealthy family of 
Cavalier ancestry. Great-grandfather Philip 
Key, who had been a well-to-do lawyer in 

, Came to this country in 1726, having 
Obtained from Lord Baltimore the grant of a 
rge tract of land (about 3,000 acres), beau- 

ully situated along the Wicomico. Suc- 
= g generations followed his example of 
10 uly combining management of a 

We plantation with public service and the 

ce of law. 

His grandson, John Ross Key, father of 
Prancis, served as justice of the peace and 
th te district judge. Twenty-one when 
ten Revolutionary War began, he enlisted at 
9 In answer to a call for expert riflemen 
5 Join the Army at Boston, he led a detach- 

ent of frontier fighters from Frederick to 
Theron in record time —520 miles in 22 days. 
= ese were the first soldiers from the South 
«yp each New England. the first of the famous 

ryland line.” With their mountain rifles, 
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tomahawks, leather hunting shirts and moc- 
casins, Boston found them a strange but 
reassuring sight. 

Taking occasional leave to look after his 
plantation, John Ross stayed in the Army 
until victory was won. He fought with La- 
fayette at the siege of Yorktown and was a 
friend of George Washington who visited 
Terra Rubra when Francis Scott was a boy 
of 12. Years later, when he was a success- 
ful lawyer, Francis never accepted a fee from 
the old soldiers who had fought with his 
father. They were his childhood heroes, 

In the family tradition which he himself 
continued with his own 12 children, Francis 
Scott Key was tutored by his parents. He 
entered St. John’s College at 14, After grad- 
uation he read law in the office of Judge 
Chase of the General Court in Annapolis, and 
at 22 was established in practice with Roger 
B. Taney, a fellow law clerk, lifelong friend 
and future brother-in-law who became Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court in 1836. Key 
settled in Georgetown in 1802 and became 
one of the leaders of the Maryland bar. 

Men of his background and competence in 
the law customarily entered politics, but 
Francis had no taste for the rough-and- 
tumble of political life. Within his own 
circle of family and friends he constantly 
experienced the disruptive power of political 
controversy. His father and favorite uncle 
took opposite sides in the Revolutionary War, 
his two best friends—Randolph of Roanoke 
and Roger Taney—were his political op- 
ponents. He had witnessed the attack in 
Baltimore on the headquarters of a Federalist 
paper and the murder by an angry mob of one 
of his law clients who had contributed to the 
paper. Francis shared with the Founding 
Fathers and many of the leading men of his 
own generation a fear of political parties. 
People then took their party allegiance as 
seriously as in an earlier age they had taken 
their religion, reacting violently against those 
who differed with them. As yet, the unity of 
the nation was so fragile that factional dis- 
putes often brought threats of secession. 
Key did, however, get somewhat involved in 
politics in the Jacksonian era. He cam- 
paigned for Jackson who he admired greatly, 
and accepted under him the post of District 
Attorney of the District of Columbia. In 
1833, he undertook for the President an im- 
portant peacemaking mission. Alabama was 
threatening to secede over a controversy with 
the Federal Government involving the 
Creek Indians. This mission he completed 
with skill and dispatch. 

Though he shunned political office, Francis 
had a strong sense of civic responsibility. 
He devoted much time, effort and money to 
a variety of causes that engaged his sympathy 
and interest. One was free education for 
poor children. Largely on his Initiative, the 
first Lancaster elementary school in America 
was established in Georgetown. He gave it 
generous financial support and participated 
actively in its management. Another cause 
in which he became deeply involved was the 
problem of the manumitted slaves who had 
difficulty competing in the free labor market. 
Key grew up on a plantation worked by 
slaves but he came to reject slavery and freed 
them all. He shared the belief, widespread 
at the time among antislavery elements, that 
the most humane way to liquidate this in- 
humane institution was to provide free trans- 
portation to their African homeland for all 
freedmen who desired to return. He was 
a member of the American Colonization 
Society and a founder of Liberia. 

It was on one of his humanitarian missions 
that Key penned the stirring words of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” The occasion was 
an episode in the War of 1812. All through 
the year 1814, British Admiral Cockburn had 
waged “inglorious warfare on the hen-houses, 
cow-barns, and movable property along the 
shores of Chesapeake Bay”—as Samuel Eliot 
Morison pithily wrote. The Admiral and his 
colleague, General Ross, quartered themselves 
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in the home of Dr. Beanes, an elderly and 
highly respected physician who lived in 
Upper Marlborough. For weeks Beanes was 
a gracious though involuntary host to nu- 
merous British officers, treating their 
wounded and furnishing them with whatever 
they demanded. The British forces finally 
withdrew and he was celebrating with 
friends the departure of his unwelcome 
guests when he was disturbed by straggling 
sailors and soldiers who had left the ranks 
to plunder and were making a nuisance of 
themselves in the local tavern, Advancing 
at the head of a group of angry citizens, Dr. 
Beanes had the troublemakers thrown into 
jail. He did so believing that Upper Marl- 
borough had a right to put down the dis- 
turbance of these individuals who no longer 
were part of an organized military body. 

Admiral Cockburn took a different view. 
He had the doctor arrested and thrown into 
the forecastle of his flagship, the Tonnant. 
Seized in the middle of the night, Dr. Beanes 
was barely given time to dress before he was 
placed upon a hard-gaited horse and com- 
pelled to ride 30 miles. Throughout, he was 
treated most harshly. Friends who sought 
to effect his release were bruskly turned away 
and not even allowed to give him the neces- 
saries he had not been able to take along. 

Key was acquainted with the elderly physi- 
cian who in his youth had been attached to 
Washington's Army, and who had tended 
the wounded of Valley Forge and Brandywine. 
He went at once to the President and ob- 
tained his permission to plead Dr. Beanes' 
case before the Admiral. With Colonel Skin- 
ner, the American agent in charge of ex- 
change of prisoners, Key set out in a small 
boat for the Tonnant. For a long while 
Cockburn adamantly refused to treat the 
doctor as a prisoner of war, to consider 
exchange, or to permit Key to talk with him. 
Beanes, said he, deserved hanging. In the 
end Key's tact and persuasive skill and the 
testimony—cannily brought along—of many 
letters from wounded British officers who had 
been treated by the doctor finally secured his 
release. A 

The three Americans were not, however, 
permitted to leave at once, Cockburn was 
about to attack Fort McHenry and take the 
city of Baltimore where, he boasted, he would 
make his winter quarters “even if it rained 
militia.” All that stood in the way of his 
occupying the city was Fort McHenry which 
the citizens of Baltimore had hastily 
strengthened with earthworks. Key, Skinner 
and Beanes, detained in their small boat for 
a day and a night of heavy bombardment, 
paced the deck anxiously. When in the early 
morning light of September 14, 1814 they saw 
the flag still flying atop the Fort, Key felt 
moved to write on an old envelope the poem 
that became our national anthem. 

It seems paradoxical that this rousing war 
song was written by a man who had long 
opposed the war which produced it. Key 
was not alone in his misgivings as to the 
justice or wisdom of declaring war on Brit- 
ain (voted by Congress 79 to 49 in the House, 
19 to 13 in the Senate). Indeed, the country 
has seldom if ever been so divided during a 
war. But Key's patriotism was aroused 
when we suffered reverses. On land, the war 
in general went bady for us; nowhere worse 
than in the Chesapeake region. Our hastily 
summoned, ill-trained and badly led militia 
were no match for Cockburn's sailors and 
marines. W. m was taken in August 
1814, its public buildings burned. In the 
House of Representatives all the furniture 
was piled into a heap and set to the torch. 
As Key’s biographer Victor Weybright wrote, 
“in smoke, ashes, and flames the great li- 


` brary which Jefferson had begun and fos- 


tered, the historic archives, the priceless 
furnishings of a noble public building, per- 
ished forever.“ Key wrote his poem at a 
historic moment. Cockburn’s failure to take 
Fort McHenry signalled a turn in the for- 
tunes of war; the worst was over. 
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To write verse was second nature to Key, 
but previously this had been merely a pleas- 
ant social gift. He thought of himself as an 
“album poet” not a writer of publishable 
verse. Interestingly enough, one of his di- 
rect ancestors had been a real poet; John 
Key who lived in the 15th century and called 
himself "humble poet laureate to His Majesty 
Edward IV.” “The Star-Spangled Banner" 
was Key's one serious poetic effort, besides a 
hymn or two; indeed it Is the only achieve- 
ment by which he is known, It was an in- 
stant success. Long before Congress officially 
designated it the national anthem (in 1931) 
it had become the Nation's favorate patriotic 
song. And this, despite the fact that the 
melody (written by an English composed for 
the London Anacreontic Society) is difficult 
for untrained voices. 

The song's popularity, I think, is due en- 
tirely to Key's words. He wrote a hymn 
to the American flag. He caught the mys- 
tique the flag Las for us, who are a nation 
not by consanguinity, not by a long common 
history but by devotion to an abstract con- 
cept, the concept of what the ideal society 
should be, the concept of liberty under law. 
Denis W, Brogan, an Englishman who under- 
stands us uncommonly well, once tried to 
explain to his countrymen what the flag 
means to Americans. It is more, he said, 
“than a mere symbol among many others. 
It is the regimental color of a regiment in 
which all Americans are enrolled.” The 13 
stripes remind us of our small beginnings, 
the 50 stars of how large we have grown. It 
was the sight of the flag still flying after an 
anxious night watch that inspired Key to 
surpass himself and, in a sense, to become 
the poet lauretate of the American people, 

Respectfully, 
H. G. RICKovER. 


D. R. “Billy” Matthews 
SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, some- 
times during the heat of politics, dedi- 
cated public servants tend to debate 
along party lines, pushing forth ideas 
and principles which they believe in 
wholeheartedly. This is good and fine 
in our competitive form of government 
and politics. 

But there comes a time when partisan 
politics must be transcended, set aside. 

The closing of this session is such an 
occasion. For one of our colleagues is 
retiring who commands the respect of all 
his Florida colleagues on both sides of 
the political aisle and for that matter, 
all of the Congress, that is D. R. “BILLY” 
MATTHEWS. 

“Mr. Bruty,” as our friend is affec- 
tionately known in this Chamber and 
throughout our State, truly has served 
his country well. He is the kind of 
splendid man who will continue to give 
his leadership to the Nation when he 
leaves this body. 

Congressman “BILLY” MATTHEWS is 
rounding out a long and distinguished 
career as a public servant. As we all 
know, he is not retiring voluntarily from 
the Congress that he dearly loves, for 
“Mr. Bx“ was a victim of redistrict- 
ing, as have been many other Members 
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of Congress throughout the Nation in 
these changing times. 

I take great pleasure in joining with 
my Florida colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle in this tribute to our friend, 
“Mr. BIX.“ We will miss him sorely. 

Whatever Congressman MATTHEWS de- 
cides to do following his congressional 
service, I am sure that he will enjoy as 
great success as he forged during his 
long and distinguished career in Con- 
gress. Whatever he decides to do, we 
all wish him the best of everything which 
he so highly deserves. 


Apologies Will Be Accepted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, in the col- 
umn, Washington Merry-Go-Round, ap- 
pearing in the October 20, 1966, issue of 
the Washington Post, it states: 

In an obscure room in the Longworth 
Building, two ghostwriters pound out politi- 
cal propaganda for the Republican Congres- 
sional Campaign Committee. From 
this office have come part of the weird stories 
about the antipoverty program recently going 
the political rounds. Here are some of them: 

4. That $290 of antipoverty funds had 
been used to rent tuxedos so high school 
boys could attend a senior prom in Florida. 
This was stated by Representative ROBERT H. 
Micue., Republican, of Illinois. Again, it 
did not happen. No money was spent to rent 
tuxedos in Florida or anyplace else. 


Mr. Speaker, first of all, as a member 
of the House Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee on Labor, Health, Education, and 
Welfare, I have my own staff for investi- 
gating the poverty program which in- 
cludes not only the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, but the Office of Education 
and the entire Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Just so the Rxconn is correct, I re- 
quest unanimous consent to include at 
this point the 1-minute speech I made on 
the floor of the House on May 26, 1966, 
appearing on page 11042 of the RECORD. 

War ON POVERTY— TUXEDOS FURNISHED 

(Mr. MICHEL asked and was given permis- 
slon to address the House for 1 minute and 
to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. Micki. Mr. Speaker, I have noted 
with great interest the frequent references to 
the war on poverty which has punctuated the 
debate on the minimum wage bill. I would 
like to take this moment to report to you 
another glorious victory against poverty 
which has come to my attention. The Fort 
Lauderdale News of May 22 reports that 16 
boys at Dos Palos Union High School there 
will be able to attend their junior prom be- 
cause the war on poverty furnished tuxedos 
at a cost of $290. In addition, their bill for 
dinner afterward and tips will be courtesy of 
the taxpayers. 

I know that dancing and partying are very 
much in vogue in this administration, but I 
am a ttle surprised to find that they are 
considered such vital areas in the war against 
poverty. What next? Perhaps it will be 
deemed equally important to furnish mink 
stoles for those who want to attend the opera 
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but would not feel they were properly attired 
without a furplece. 

With these fancy-dancy goings on, the 
so-called Great Society is fast becoming the 
high society. 


Mr. Speaker, you will note that I re- 
ferred to an article appearing in the Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., News, but the high 
school is in Dos Palos, Calif. 


An exchange of correspondence with 
Sargent Shriver, Director of the OEO, 
followed my speech. Under unanimous 
consent, I include those letters at this 
point: 

OFFICE or ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY, 
Washington, D.C., May 27, 1966. 
Hon. ROBERT H. MICHEL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Bos: I wish you had checked in ad- 
vance before making that speech about com- 
munity action funds on the floor of the 
House. Of course, the facts were all wrong- 
There has been no community action money 
used to rent or purchase tuxedos anywhere, 
and you could haye found that out very 
easily by telephoning me. I know this is & 
political year and we thought we were pre- 
pared for the worst, but I really didn’t think 
you would do such a thing without even 
bothering to check the facts. Next time. 
I hope you will pay us the courtesy of at 
least à telephone call because I would like to 
avoid instances like that which tend to 
humiliate and pillory the poor without, in 
fact, doing much good for the well-to-do. 

Hope all is going well in Peoria, 


Sincerely, 
SARGENT SHRIVER, 
Director. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 1, 1966. 
Hon. SARGENT SHRIVER, 
Director, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Wasnington, D.C. 

Dear Sarge: I have your note of May 27 
in which you make mention of my remarks 
on the floor of the House, Thursday, May 26, 
having to do with the furnishing of tuxedos 
as part of the war on poverty, 

I did not say anywhere in my remarks that 
the funds came out of your shop or, more 
specifically, as you put it, “community ac- 
tion money.” As a matter of fact, it came 
from money appropriated under the Primary 
and Secondary Education Act, The so-called 
poverty war is not confined to the activities 
of your shop by any means, so you need not 
be offended that by my remarks I was 
taking pot shots at you personally. 

Everything is going Gung Ho in Peoria 
these days, 

Hearty regards, 
Roserr H, MICHEL, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, contrary to the afore- 
mentioned “Merry-Go-Round” article 
which said “no money was spent to rent 
tuxedos in Florida or anyplace else,” I 
wish to include at this point a letter 
from the Office of Education to Congres” 
man Don Crauszx trying to explain why 
money was spent on tuxedos: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D.C., September 2, 1966. 
Hon. Don H. CLAUSEN, 
Hotse of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MIR. Cravsen: Thank you for your 
letter of August 19 to Commissioner H 
requesting information regarding the Pub- 
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ue Law 89-10 Title I Program in Dos Palos, 
California. 

The Title I allocation to the elementary 
and high school districts which serve Dos 
Palos was based upon 404 children aged 5-17 
Who met the poverty criteria. Thirteen 
Projects totalling $102,078.89 were approved 
by the State Department of Education, two 
ot them directed at language arts improve- 
Ment in the elementary school, and 11, total- 
ling $44,975, for a variety of curriculum im- 
Provements in the high school. These in- 
clude expansion of library service, remedial 
Teading and mathematics programs, indi- 
Yidualized instruction for slow learners, pro- 
Brams for the physically handicapped, home- 
Making, industrial arts, etc. 

One of the approved high school projects, 
for which $2,000 was authorized, is entitled 

Equal Opportunities for Cultural Develop- 
Ment for Economically Deprived Students.” 
Field trips, special programs, classroom dis- 
cussion, and provision of needed clothing 
Were included in the techniques to be used. 

development of self-confidence, cultural 

Sppreciation, and etiquette in dress, eating 

and behavior were among the objectives of 

the project, Although the project proposal 

no specific mention of clothing for 

senior prom, it was pointed out that lack 

ot clothing “limits these students participa- 
tion in school functions.” 

We have been informed by the State de- 
Partment of education that under this proj- 
dot. tuxedos were rented for 15 boys to enable 
them to attend the senior prom. Further- 
More, since the affair was a dinner-dance, 

Per person was paid for dinner for these 
boys and their dates. 

The total expenditure is $232 or approxi- 
mately 0.2 percent of the total funds au- 
thorized for Dos Palos. Formal gowns for 
needy girls were provided by local women's 
Organizations, 

To the best of our knowledge, this is the 
Only instance in which the local school ad- 
Ministration has decided that Title I funds 
Were to be used in this manner. 

We share your concern about the use of 

funds. We have notified the State and 

Ocal educational agencies which are respon- 
Able for the development and approval of 

tle I projects that more caution is to be 
before cultural development proposals 
approved and funded. We have urged a 

ful evaluation of the merits of each pro- 
Ject on the basis of the unmet educational 

Reeds of the educationally deprived children 

the local school districts. 

If the Office of Legislation can be of further 
assistance, please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
Avucust W. STEINHILBER, 
Acting Assistant Commission for 
Legislation. 


tan . Speaker, I did receive another let- 
1 r from Sargent Shriver dated June 10, 
966, which starts out like this: 
Dran Bon: I'm sorry you were so blatantly 


Misquoted * * +, 


ben Speaker, any other apologies will 
accepted: 


Lt. Tom Dooley Is Cited for Heroism in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


8 Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
beaker, the following article was 
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printed in the “Cambridge Chronicle 
Sun” on October 13, 1966. This article 
praises Lt. Thomas F. Dooley, a young 
man whom I had the privilege and honor 
of appointing to the U.S. Military Acad- 
emy at West Point. I am very proud to 
see that Lieutenant Dooley is living up 
to the ideals of the school. 


Lr. Tou Doorsey Is CITED FOR HEROISM IN 
VIETNAM 


Army First Lieutenant Thomas F. Dooley, 
25, whose parents are Mr. and Mrs. Daniel P, 
Dooley, 353 Concord ave.. was awarded the 
Silver Star Medal Sept. 22 at Bien Hoa, Viet- 
nam, for heroism in combat. 

According to his citation, Lt. Dooley was 
serving as a platoon leader on a search-and- 
destroy mission on March 13 when his unit 
was attacked after linking up a cut-off with 
a friendly element. 

Lt. Dooley immediately deployed his troops 
to protect the withdrawal of the element and 
repelled the initial Viet Cong assault. 

Although the enemy was less than 75 
meters away, Lt. Dooley continuously exposed 
himself to enemy fire during the next two 
communist assaults, moving through the 
area encouraging and directing his men. 

Through his outstanding leadership and 
courage, the numerically superior Viet Cong 
force was routed. 

Lt. Dooley entered on active duty in June 
1965 and was last stationed at Ft. Carson, 
Colo, He arrived overseas in January of this 
year. 

The lieutenant graduated in 1959 from 
CHLS and received his commission from the 
U.S. Military Academy, West Point, where 
he received his BS degree In 1964, and was a 
hockey star. 


Congressman Horton Urges Nationwide 
Observance of 10th Anniversary of 
1956 Hungarian Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, a decade 
has passed since the world awoke to dis- 
cover the startling news that the coura- 
geous people of Hungary had struck a 
sudden, though unfortunately not fatal 
blow, against the Communist presence 
which had oppressed them since the end 
of World War II. Outgunned and finally 
deceived by Soviet armed forces, those 
gallant Hungarian men and women still 
chose to cast aside all regard for their 
personal safety to register their opposi- 
tion to a system which had made their 
country a satellite of the Soviet Union. 

On the seventh day of the 1956 revolt, 
a news correspondent wrote from Buda- 
pest that: 

It is doubtful if the Soviets have ever 
churned up such hatred anywhere, any- 
time. 


By October 29, 1956, after days of 
pitched battles between armored tanks 
and Hungarian students armed with 
stones and Molotoy cocktails, the streets 
of Budapest were red with the blood of its 
citizens, and sadly, still Red with the con- 
tinued imposition of Communist military 
and political power. 
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The response of the American people 
was magnificant. We came to the aid of 
the revolt's victims by providing medi- 
cine, food, and sincere welcome to the 
thousands of refugees who came to these 
shores. Many of those refugees have 
made significant contributions toward 
making this a better America. But few 
indeed, if any, have forgotten their for- 
mer countrymen who daily labor under 
the Communist system, unable to enjoy 
the blessings of a free society. 

The Hungarian patriots gave the term 
“freedom fighters” true meaning and the 
world must not forget what those thou- 
sands of fallen heroes accomplished. 
While their revolt was an unsuccessful 
one, they gave the world a true example 
of courage and sacrifice in the name of 
freedom. Let those of us who have free- 
dom learn to love and cherish it as those 
martyrs of 1956 surely cherished freedom 
for Hungary. 

Mr. Speaker, I have far more than a 
commonplace interest in the anniversary 
of this revolt. I serve as chairman of 
the board of the American Citizens’ 
Committee to Commemorate the 10th 
Anniversary of the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion. In this capacity, I have tried to 
reawaken the American people to the 
realities of life in Eastern Europe under . 
the boot of totalitarianism. 

This coming weekend and during the 
week following, I will be attending com- 
memoration ceremonies both in Wash- 
ington and in my home community of 
Rochester, N.Y. In fact, I have invited 
Dr. Andras Pogany, U.S. president of the 
Hungarian Freedom Fighters’ Federa- 
tion, to be my guest at the Rochester 
commemoration dinner on Saturday, 
October 29. I think it is important that 
other Members of Congress and that all 
Americans participate in some way in 
the commemoration of this landmark of 
human history. 

In our land of abundance, it is too 
easy to push aside memories of hardship 
and persecution which men and women 
in other nations experience day after 
day. .We cannot allow ourselves to for- 
get how many millions of people in the 
world look to our country as their best 
and last hope for freedom of life and 
thought. ‘ 

But my words and those of my col- 
leagues in Congress are powerless by 
themselves to brighten this hope unless 
they are heeded by our fellow Americans. 
Thus, Mr. Speaker, I urge all of our 
countrymen to take part in some way in 
remembering the events of 10 years ago 
in Hungary. 


Frank Chelf 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 
Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I deeply 
regret the decision of my beloved friend 


and colleague, the able, distinguished 
gentleman from Kentucky, Congressman 
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Frank CHELF, to leave this House were 
for so many years he has served with 
shining ability and outstanding distinc- 
tion. 

His career is typical of our great coun- 
try in that he worked his way from the 
ranks to one of the highest offices within 
the gift of the American people. 

His keen alert mind, great ability, his 
industry and diligence, his deep interest 
in the peoples’ cause, the vigor and un- 
selfishness of his service, the gracious- 
ness and charm of his personality, the 
depth and gentility of his friendship and 
his great patriotic impulse and devotion 
to his constituency and Nation have all 
combined in enabling FRANK CHELF to 
make a memorable contribution to this 
body 


He will leave us a great legacy of what 
devoted service and true friendship really 
mean, and he will be missed in this body 
in which, for so many years, he so bril- 
Uantly served with sparkling wit, sterling 
leadership and lofty Americanism. 

Like other members, I especially prize 
his warm friendship which I have had 
the privilege of enjoying for so many 
years, and I know that other Members 
have the same feeling toward FRANK, 
whose loveable, human qualities touched 
so deeply in our daily lives and helped 
so much to make our services in this 
great body such a rich experience never 
to be forgotten. 

His departure from the House will 
leave a great void here, but it will give 
him the opportunity that he has sought 
to devote more time to his family and 
friends and to resume his civilian inter- 
ests and pursuits. 

In whatever he undertakes, I know 
he will be very successful, and I wish for 
him and his devoted family many more 
years of good health, prosperity, and 
happiness, and hope that we will have 
the opportunity to see him from time to 
time to renew our warm friendship with 
one of the finest gentlemen who has ever 
served in the Congress. 


Victory for World Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr, LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
majority of Americans I am sure will not 
agree with the President's recently an- 
nounced policy of lowering controls on 
trade with the Communist bloc and that 
the United States would help finance 
such trade if they are permitted to see 
and hear all the facts and if they are 
permitted to learn the full implications 
of this tragic administration policy. My 
statements to the House of Representa- 
tives on October 17 and October 18—be- 
ginning page 26087 and 26346 of the 
Recorp—contain many facts and com- 
ments bearing on this problem. 

A column written by Dumitru Danielo- 
Pol has just come to my attention and I 
wish to present it for reading by my 
colleagues, 
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It is heartening to note that the vital 
issues involved in this business of Red 
trade are being brought to the attention 
of the American public by alert com- 
mentators such as Dumitru Danielopol. 
I highly recommend for reading his com- 
ments “Victory for World Communism.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the column from the October 12 
Aurora Beacon-News for inclusion in the 
RECORD. 

DUMITRU DANIELOPOL COMMENTS: VICTORY 
FOR WORLD COMMUNISM 


WASHINGTON.—Without moving a muscle, 
world communism may have scored a major 
victory on Oct. 7, 1966. 

That was the day President Johnson an- 
nounced that he is ready to accept the Red 
stranglehold on Eastern Europe. 

To those who fied communism and lived 
for the day it would be destroyed, Oct. 7 was 
a shameful surrender—but not unexpected. 

President Johnson has hinted at this for a 
long time. His policy of “bullding bridges” 
to Communist leaders of Eastern Europe was 
evidence. 

In his speech to editorial writers in New 
York, the President said: 

“Our task is to achieve a reconcilation 
with the East—a shift from the narrow con- 
cept of co-existence to the broader vision of 
peaceful engagement.” 

He left no doubt what this meant. 

“Our purpose is not to overturn other gov- 
ernments,“ he said. 

“Our policy must reflect the reality of 
today—not yesterday.” 

How long ago was “yesterday”? 

The men who lead the Communist tyran- 
nies of Eastern Europe were part and parcel 
of the Stalin grab for power in the late 
1940's. 

What the President proposes is that the 
United States cooperate closely with thugs 
and murderers who used every criminal de- 
vice to hammer out the “reality” of today’s 
Eastern Europe. 

Mr, Johnson spoke not one single word 
about freedom or independence or self-de- 
termination for the- peoples of Eastern 
Europe. 

All the proud phrases of 20 years are ap- 
parently now in the garbage can. 

In the name of peace,“ the President has 
abandoned moral principle. 

“We shall work with the East to build a 
lasting peace,” he says. 

How reminiscent of British Prime Minis- 
ter Neville Chamberlain. On his return 
from Munich where he took part in the sur- 
render of Czechoslovakia to Hitler in 1938, 
Chamberlain declared: 

We have peace in our time.“ 

One year later the world was engaged in 
the bloodiest war in history, 

What is more shocking today is that Presi- 
dent Johnson is literally trying to bribe the 
Communists to accept his surrender. 

He says American dollars will flow into the 
Soviet Union and the satellite nations to 
bolster crumbling economies with much- 
needed credits. He announced orders to the 
Export-Import Bank to guarantee commer- 
cial credits to Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria 
and Czechoslovakia. 

U.S. tax dollars will also finance portions 
of an auto plant that Italy's Fiat company 
is to build in the Soviet Union. 

It is interesting to note that not a week 
earlier—on Oct. 3—the Soviet Union signed 
a new economic cooperation pact with North 
Viet Nam to “consolidate the defense poten- 
tial” of that country. 

Similar agreements have been signed be- 
tween Hanoi and the Red regimes of Eastern 
Europe that are now to receive U.S, credits. 

It also is interesting to note that this new 
Johnsonian policy of “peaceful engagement" 
comes at a time when the Kremlin admits 
taking an active part in the Viet Nam war. 
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They are providing the jets and training 
North Vietnamese pilots. They are supply- 
ing Hanol with modern anti-aircraft missiles 
and Russian troops to teach Vietnamese how 
to fire on U.S. planes, Their ships beat @ 
steady path to Haiphong. 

With elections knocking at the door, the 
Johnson administration is obviously looking 
for some kind of success. In New York, the 
President may have looked the wrong way. 

Can the American people look kindly upon 
an administration which supplies the enemy 
with the means to kill American GIs? 

Can the “Land of Liberty turn its back 
on millions who have seen in America their 
last hope? 

Can this country coldly finance regimes 
that are the antithesis of everything Amer- 
ican? 

We'll see. 


Those Yankee Imperialists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. UDALL, Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
munists profess great concern for “the 
people.” They portray themselves a5 
defenders against exploitation, as the 
wave of enlightment, as the helping 
hand. 

But when the chips are down, when 
people really need assistance and need it 
fast, you will find the hand of help being 
extended by the non-Communist world— 
by the United States in particular. 

This fact is becoming more frequently 
recognized in Latin America. It was par- 
ticularly well stated recently in the 
Dominican Republic newspaper, El 
Caribe. I think my colleagues will 
refreshing the following column by José 
F. Penson which appeared on El Caribe’s 
editorial page October 5, 1966, under the 
headline “Those Yankee Imperialists. 

Here is the article: 

In the aftermath of the tragedy (Hurricane 
Inez) which has enguifed the Dominican 
people in mourning, united as a monolithic 
bloc in this moment of anguish, friendly and 
generous hands are giving help and moral 
support to our suffering people. 

We have seen the response of the United 
States of America, of Pope Paul VI, and of 
those countries which have made common 
cause with us in our misfortune, offering 
their immediate help. 

However, we were very much surprised to 
see that the first ones to answer our call for 
help were the “Yankee Imperlalists.“ the 
“exploiters of the working class.“ Those 
same people that were bitterly attacked bY 
the extreme left, and those same people at 
which no one now yells, “go home,” were the 
first to provide help to a needy country, 

We are very much surprised at the absence 
of Soviet and Chinese ships and aircraft 
loaded with clothing, medicines and food, 
since Russia, Communist China and the 
bearded Fidel Castro are so much interested 
in our country's destiny, they should have 
been the first ones to appear willing to help 
the needy people of our southern coast, 

The worshipers of Lenin and the Mao-Tse~ 
Tung, who so often have demonstrated 0? 
the streets of Santo Domingo, with their red 
flags and gigantic photographs, must have 
had to reflect at an obvious contrast. They 
must have noticed the many United States 
ships and aircraft operating in the coastal 
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Waters. of Barahona, providing all kinds of 
help to the thousands of unfortunates, vic- 
tims of Hurricane Inez. On the other hand 
not a single bit of help came from Russia 
or China, only silence and Indifference, not 
even a word of sympathy and condolence has 
been beard on their broadcasts. 

While the Dominican Communists are call- 
ing for the defeat of United States imperial- 
ism, and the establishment ot the Russian or 
Red Chinese systems in our homeland, these 
So-called “yankee Imperialists,” have under- 
taken the task of helping those who survived 
the tragedy which struck the area of the 
country. 

The so much hated "Imperialist Gringos,” 
who, according to the Communist propa- 
Banda exploit the peoples of Latin America, 
&re rushing to aid the needy. ` 

The Soviets, the Red Chinese, and the Cu- 
bans of Fidel Castro do not shed tears for 
the unfortunates, they do not care to soothe 
their wounds; they are not a bit concerned 
about these people's misfortuné, but they 
do know how to polson the minds of men 
&nd women, who fall into their web of in- 
trigue by telling them that “Yankee Im- 
Perialists” enjoy everything conceivable in 
the world at the expense of holding millions 
Of Latin Americans us slave laborers. 

This article must be short, so that the 
Communists can read it; so that those who 
have not yet noticed the contrast may medi- 
tate for a moment and see the enormous dif- 
ference between the “liberators” from Russia 
&nd Red China and the “American Imperial- 
ists and exploiters.” 

When I happen to see Russian or Red 
Chinese aircraft carriers and ships on mis- 
Sions of peace and aid, when it does happen 
that Soviet planes and helicopters appear in 
the sky to offer the same help that the 
Americans are now providing, then, perhaps, 
I might start believing in the good faith of 
the Communists. But in the meantime I 
must continue to trust the “Yankee Imperial- 
ists ond Explotters.” 


The Contributions of a Great Congress to 
the Great Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


or NEW YORK 
Tuesday, October 18, 1966 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, as your 
Mighty gavel is about to bring to a close 
this 85th Congress, it is well to take a 
little time to review its accomplishments. 

t us take stock so that posterity will 

w what we have done. At the same 

we will point the way for the 90th 

Congress and future Congresses to con- 

tinue to move forward doing those things 

We have not done and to improve upon 
those that we have done. 

We have every right to take justifiable 
Pride in the title that our courageous 

: dent, Lyndon B. Johnson, has ap- 
Died to this Congress. I am sure that 
historians will agree with our President 
th Calling it “a great Congress.” And in 
bee words of our able Speaker, this has 

zen the “Fabulous 89th Congress.” 
0 Americans recall such outstanding 
po grosses as the 59th while Theodore 

Sosevelt was President; the 63d under 

resident Woodrow Wilson; and the 73d 
Under President Franklin Roosevelt, 


The 69th Congress, I dare say, has sur- 
Passed them all, not only in the quantity 
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of the legislation passed but, more im- 
portant, in the quality of that legislation. 

These bills, many of them already ap- 
proved by the President and more of 
them shortly to be signed into law by 
him have deep meaning and great sig- 
nificance, not only to us here at home but 
to the entire free world. 

One of the important lessons I learned 
during my early service here, under your 
guidance Mr. Speaker, and that of Pres- 
ident Johnson, who then was a Member 
of this House, was that platform pledges 
were not empty promises to be run away 
from after election but were solemn com- 
mitments that we were required to ful- 
fill to the utmost of our capabilities. 

President Johnson has recommended 
to us more than 170 important bills, in- 
cluding what he calls 60 “landmark 
measures,” all encompassed within the 
promise of our 1964 platform. 

This Congress has passed more than 
90 percent of those bills. 

To quote our dedicated President: 

We ran on our platform. We got elected 
on our platform. We have enacted our plat- 
form. But even more important is what is 
in that platform. s 


I will briefly summarize these various 
matters. 

PEACE 

While striving to attain a better life 
and to make it available for all our fellow 
Americans at home, we are engaged in 
a struggle to achieve peace and freedom 
for our fellow men in a small southeast 
Asian country, far from our shores. This 
being one world, one small world, we 
know that to permit liberty to be de- 
stroyed anywhere in the world is but one 
step away from the loss of our own 
liberties at home. 

None of us, in or out of Congress, least 
of all President Johnson, wants any war, 
limited or unlimited, declared or unde- 
clared. We want no war anywhere, any 
place or any time. We want peace. We. 
want peace for all people everywhere for 
all time. 

Under the skillful stewardship of our 
Chief Executive, the pathway to peace 
has been kept open. Despite the mis- 
conception of the aggressors that our 
constant cfforts to attain peace are a 
sign of weakness, we, nevertheless, 
pursue every avenue that may lead to the 
peace table. All that we ask is that all 
combatants lay down their arms and 
stop fighting. That does not mean that 
we will lay down our arms and let the 
enemy trample over us or our allies. 

Sparked by the results of the recent 
election held in South Vietnam, a 
glimpse of light appears. In the midst 
of terrorism, a vast majority of liberty- 
loving people have set back, with ballots, 
not bullets, the forces which seek to 
dominate and enslave them. This was a 
significant advance in the struggle of 
the South- Vietnamese for national 
identity and survival. They conducted 
a free election as free men and will 
establish a democratic constitution by 
democratic means. This is truly a great 
victory for the free world. 

As President Johnson meets with our 
Asian friends in Manila, we pray that 
their joint efforts will cause the forces 
of oppression to desist and to negotiate 
an honorable and a just peace. 
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I have told my constituents and I tell 
them once more: I have complete confi- 
dence in our Commander in Chief, whom 
we elected as President of these United 
States; and I am sure that he will con- 
tinue to exert every possible effort to 
bring about an early peace a peace with 
honor and dignity, not only to ourselves 
but to all mankind. 

I have told the people in my district, 
and I say again: All that the United 
States has done has been approved by 
the Congress of the United States, not 
once but many times, most of the times 
unanimously and the last time with only 
six votes against it. A poll of my con- 
stituents reveals that they approve by an 
overwhelming margin of 4 to 1. 

The platform of the Democratic Party 
proclaims: 

Peace should be the first concern of all 
governments as it is the prayer of all 
men We pledge unflagging devotion to 
our commitments to freedom from Berlin 
to South Vietnam ... We will oppose ag- 
gression and the use of force or threat of 
force against any nation. 


This is the will of the American people 
and of the free people all over the globe. 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


I relate peace to civil rights. They go 
one with the other. Luw and order is 
basie to peace. Peace results from con- 
tentment. There can be no content- 
ment without law and order. Law and 
order must be founded upon justice and 
equal opportunity. 

I emphasize equal opportunity, not su- 
perior opportunity. Equal opportunity 
is meaningless to those who will not help 
themselves. We must help those who 
cannot help themselves. The rest are 
entitled to be assured only of every op- 
portunity to do for themselves that 
which we do for ourselves. 

We continue to strive to fulfill our 
promise: 

We are firmly pledged to continue the 
Nation's march toward the goals of equal 
opportunity and equal treatment for all 
Americans regardless of race, creed, color or 
national origin. 

The time has come now for all of us to 
understand and respect one another, and to 
seek the unity of spirit and purpose from 
which our future greatness will grow—for 
only as we work together with the object 
of liberty and justice for all will the peace 
and freedom of each of us be secured. 


We can accomplish this high purpose 
by stamping out lawlessness. Liberty is 
not license. None has the right to take 
the law into his own hands. Everything 
we seek can be accomplished within the 
law—changing, amending, repealing and 
enlarging as may be essential. 

Accordingly, we enacted new voting 
rights laws correcting unjust literacy 
and voter qualification devices and im- 
proving methods of registration of 
voters. The civil rishts theme ran 
through much of the legislation we con- 
sidered, including immigration, educa- 
tion, housing and community facilities. 

IMMIGRATION 


The arbitrary quota system was finally 
eliminated from our law. No longer do 


we ask where do you come from but what 
can you do. 
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ERADICATION OF POVERTY 


The war against poverty continues un- 
abated. The Economic Opportunity Act, 
the Child Nutrition Act, the school lunch 
program, rent supplements, Teachers 
Corps, demonstration cities, minimum 
wage, aid to elementary and secondary 
education, loans to students, prevention 
of narcotic addiction, are only a part of 
our overall effort. 

We admit that administration of some 
of these programs is not all that is to be 
desired. Only in a perfect world will 
we find perfection. We recognize our 
shortcomings and try to correct them. 

EDUCATION 


Eighteen bills dealing with all phases 
of education have been passed by this 
Congress with a total of $9,600 million 
invested in those programs. Compare 
that with. six bills and a total of $5,800 
million in all of the previous 174 years 
of our country’s existence: 

Let the money hoarders cry out against 
the financial deficits created thereby. I 
measure that against the untold, the im- 
measurable profits that our country and 
all its people gain. 

The imaginary tax burden they claim 
we will pass on to our children will disap- 
pear into thin air as those same children 
earn many times more because of the 
education and skills we thus afford them, 


HEALTH 


Healthy minds grow in healthy bodies. 
And so we also looked to the physical 
well-being of our people. 

When we hear some pennypinchers 
scream, we are sure they do not know 
that our Public Health Service was first 
set up by our Federal Government in 
1798. 

This Congress initiated and expanded 
24 major health programs at a prospec- 
tive cost of about $8,200 million as 
against 17 measures and $10 billion in 
all of the prior 88 Congresses. 

Heart, cancer, and other dreadful dis- 
eases have been attacked by allocating 
more than $1 billion to battle their causes 
and to conquer these major killers. 

Education and training of doctors, 
nurses, specialists, and technicians have 
received our attention. 

CONSERVATION 


Good minds in good bodies require good 
places in which to live and to play. 

To accomplish that, the 89th Congress 
has passed 27 bills to conserve and 
beautify our great land. We intend to 
leave to posterity at least as good as we 
inherited. 


OUR CITIES, OUR TOWNS, OUR VILLAGES 


This is one big country made up of 
many parts, all interdependent. 

We devoted our energies to all by en- 
acting good housing and mass transit 
bills, not overlooking bills to clean up our 
air and our water and to make more 
water available. 

CONSUMER PROTECTION 

We enacted bills to protect our people 
against deceptive practices in merchan- 
dising with a truth-in-packaging bill. A 
truth-in-lending bill is yet to come. 

Child safety, traffic safety, tire safety, 
and auto safety bills were enacted, as 
well as others to protect our people 
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against unfair and dangerous practices. 

We gave the banking agencies of gov- 
ernment new tools with which to do a 
better job in supervising, regulating, and 
policing our financial institutions in 
order to better protect the public. 

We increased the insurance on de- 
posits in banks and savings institutions 
from $10,000 to $15,000 per account. 

LABOR 


We have again demonstrated our belief 
that a prosperous country is dependent 
on that vast group of men and women 
who earn their keep by dint of hard work 
day in and day out. 

A living wage in decent and safe sur- 
roundings is our goal. 

We have improved our labor laws, not 
in every respect as urged by union lead- 
ers, but we have made progress. 

Minimum wages have been increased. 
More men and women have been covered 
by the law. 

SOCTAL SECURITY 

Almost 20 million beneficiaries of so- 
cial security have had an increase in their 
monthly checks. 

Three hundred and fifty thousand per- 
sons over 72 years of age have been in- 
cluded within its beneficial provisions. 

Medicare and medicaid are now law. 

We still have not done the full job. 
We will continue to try to improve the 
provisions of that law in the next Con- 
gress. 

PROSPERITY 

Our country is prospering as it never 
has in our history. We intend that it 
shall so continue. 

The scaremongers continue to cry 
“wolf” about inflation and deficit financ- 
ing. 

I remember well the day when a dollar 
bought more than it does today. I re- 
member better, however, that in those 
days I did not have the dollar. 

Although consumer prices have in- 
creased since 1963 about 5% percent, in- 
comes have increased 17 percent. 

Our people today have more purchas- 
ing power and, although spending more, 
they are also saving more and that with- 
out giving up any of the necessities of 
life. 

Do not misunderstand me. I believe 
all of this is good but at the same time 
I think we can and we will do even better. 


VETERANS 


During the 89th Congress, we enacted 
a veterans benefit bill which will pro- 
vide educational opportunities, home 
loans, hospitalization for non-service- 
connected disabilities, job counseling and 
placement and preference in Federal em- 
ployment for veterans of service after 
January 31, 1955. This legislation will 
give benefits to our soldiers serving in 
Vietnam similar to those provided for 
veterans of World War II and Korea. 

During the 88th Congress, we enacted 
legislation to reopen lapsed GI insurance 
for disabled veterans. Many of us in the 
Congress fought to have this opportunity 
reopened for all veterans, but we have 
not yet been successful. During the 89th 
Congress, the necessary funding legisla- 
tion for this program for disabled vet- 
erans was enacted into law. 

We have also provided an approximate 
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10-percent increase in compensation 
payments to veterans with service-con- 
nected disabilities and an accompanying 
increase in dependency allowances paid 
to veterans 50 percent through 100 per- 
cent disabled and an educational allow- 
ance for their children. This increase 
brings these payments closer to the cost 
of living. 
ISRAEL 

In connection with legislation for the 
extension of the Export Control Act, I 
successfully sponsored an amendment 
declaring it to be the policy of our Goy- 
ernment to oppose restrictive trade prac- 
tices or boycotts fostered or imposed by 
foreign countries against countries 
friendly to the United States thus pro- 
hibiting U.S. firms from entering into 
agreements which would further or sup- 
port the Arab boycott of firms dealing 
with Israel. 

Both the Congress and the adminis- 
tration have continued to urge the 
United Nations to use its offices to estab- 
lish peace in the Middle East. Our Gov- 
ernment has also continued to supply 
Israél with arms in order to counter the 
Soviet arms shipments to the Arab coun- 
tries. We will continue to do so until 
the Arabs cease their hostile activities. 

MORE TO COME 


Some of the unfinished business for 
the 90th Congress will include action on 
such matters as: Establishment of a Na- 
tional Eye Institute; truth in lending; 
expanding assistance to small business; 
improvement of administration of the 
antipoverty program; crime prevention; 
and implementation of the demonstra- 
tion cities law; some regulations of the 
sale of firearms; establishment of a 
United Nations peacekeeping force: 
abatement of aircraft noise; providing 
civil service retirement after 20 years; 
removing the limitation on outside in- 
come for social security annuitants; es- 
tablishing a Senior Service Corps to pro- 
vide jobs for the aged; severance pay for 
ex-employees of the navy yard; a con- 
gressional charter for the Jewish War 
Veterans; recognition by the Adminis- 
trator of the Veterans’ Administration of 
the Italian-American War Veterans; 
abolition of the death penalty; a 4-year 
term for Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

MY CONSTITUENTS’ VIEWS 


I worked and voted for the many bills 
and programs outlined by me. Iam sure 
my constituents approve because I have 
always kept my fingers on the pulse of 
public opinion in my district. 

By being with my people continually 
throughout my congressional district and 
always being available to listen to them, 
I am attuned to their thinking. 

Nevertheless, this year I sent out 200,- 
000 questionnaires, 1 to every family 
in my district. I asked 12 questions 
about matters of concern to me as their 
Representative. 

The returns were most gratifying be- 
cause, in every instance, the vast ma- 
jority approved of my actions and indi- 
cated that they would have talked and 
voted precisely as I did if they had oc- 
cupied my seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
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Mr. Speaker, it was a great privilege 
to serve under your inspiring leadership 
and I look forward to rejoining you in 
the 90th Congress—God willing and my 
constituents so voting. 

My office in Washington will, as al- 
ways, remain open to be of assistance to 
my constituents during the recess. All 
they need do is address their communi- 
cations to me at the House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20515. 

I will continue to make myself avail- 
able to them in my district. My local 
telephone in the district will continue to 
be manned 24 hours a day in order to 
take care of emergencies 


Ohi Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESTON E. VIVIAN 


OY MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, next week 
On October 28, persons of Greek descent 
Will be celebrating throughout the world 
an important day in Greek national his- 
tory. I should like to take this occasion 
to note the significance of Ohi Day, not 
only for persons of Greek descent, but 
also for all those who treasure liberty. 
The Greek people have long been noted 
Tor their love of freedom, in ancient times 
as well as modern times. On October 28, 
1940, during World War II. Greece once 
again was challenged to submit to armed 
force, and as often before in history, 
and, as before, her leaders and citizens 
continued their proud tradition of de- 
flance against those who would take away 
her citizens’ precious liberty. In com- 
Memoration of that day, Ohi Day has 

me a day of national celebration and 
a reaffirmation of the will of the Greek 
Peoples to resist tyranny. 

Early in that year, Mussolini had be- 
gun a campaign of harassing their coun- 
try. The Greek head of state, Gen. John 
Metaxax, was awakened at 3 am. on 
October 28 by a telephone call from 
Count Grazzi, the Italian Minister, who 
requested an immediate meeting with 
Metaxax. 

Shortly afterward, Grazzi arrived and 
Presented Metaxax with an ultimatum 
Which demanded that Fascist forces be 
allowed to occupy “a number of strategic 
Doints in Greek territory.” The ultima- 
tum, which was to be answered by 6 
am., declared any resistance would be 
Met by the force of arms. At this point 
the following dialog ensued: 

Meraxax, Then the communication is in 
fact a declaration of war? 

Grazz1. No, Excellency, it is an ultimatum, 

Meraxax. It is tantamount to a deciara- 
tion of war. 

Grazzt, Of course not, as I believe you will 
give the facilities my government requests. 

Meraxax. Ohi! (No!) 


This single word of defiance, “ohi,” 
on unified the nation and aroused the 
Greeks’ national pride and honor. Octo- 
ber 28 has therefore become Ohi Day 
for Greeks around the globe. On that 
Gay, Greece reminds the world that 
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tyranny may be stopped by any nation 
that possesses the will to defy evil. 
Greeks everywhere are to be proud of 
their traditional love of freedom which 
Ohi Day proclaims to all nations and 
all men. 


Position Papers, 1966 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, we are on 
the threshold of a great national election 
for the Congress of the United States. 
The entire House of Representatives 
must face the people to account for their 
stewardship of the trust this Nation has 
placed in them. The future course of our 
Nation at home and in the world will be 
affected by the decision of the people on 
election day. 

YEAR OF DECISION 


The national issues this year are: Viet- 
nam and the direction of our foreign pol- 
icy; the high cost of living and inflation; 
high interest rates; and lawlessness in 
our streets. 

These are the issues which the Demo- 
cratic administration and the over- 
whelming Democratic Congress have 
been called upon to meet. The extent to 
which they have succeeded is a fair ques- 
tion for each person to ask as they vote 
this year. 


VIETNAM—SYMBOLIC OF LEADERSHIP GAP 


I do not look upon the war in Vietnam 
as a partisan political issue, but it does 
symbolize the difficulties we are experi- 
encing in the handling of our foreign af- 
fairs. My position is to support the neg- 
ative aspects of the President's policy in 
Vietnam. That is to say, I agree with 
him that we must stop Communist ag- 
gression, and we must back and protect 
our men who are fighting in Vietnam. I 
do not agree with nor do I fully under- 
stand the positive aspects of the Presi- 
dent’s foreign policy. I cannot see, nor 
can I justify, his refusal to use our Na- 
tion’s economic power to the fullest to 
bring this war to an end. The recent ac- 
tion of the administration in demanding 
the right to continue aid to nations deal- 
ing with North Vietnam is to my mind 
something that can well be misunder- 
stood around the world. 

The President has failed to unify our 
country behind the war: first, because of 
the lack of credibility in the accounts of 
what we are doing there; and second, 
because of the deep split in the Demo- 
cratic Party into two wings generally 
called “hawks” and “doves.” It is the 
President's responsibility to unify his 
party and our Nation behind the effort 
we are making. 

I believe that we should engage in 
quiet, effective diplomacy in our search 
for peace. We should seek an all-Asian 
peace conference and not a conference 
at Geneva, dominated by large Western 
powers. We should establish a goal of 
winning the war in Vietnam and explain 
our commitments in southeast Asia fully 
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to the American people. We should re- 
main ready and willing to negotiate. We 
should be using the armed forces of 
South Vietnam to a greater extent. We 
are making this a totally American war, 
and I believe that it would be more effec- 
tive if the war were made more and more 
a South Vietnamese war. 

The real question arising from Viet- 
nam is what have we learned as a result 
to establish a policy to deal with the next 
war of “national liberation.” It is not 
a reassuring sight to see a NATO dis- 
solving in Europe and no new ideas to 
take its place. Our real needs in the 
world today are stability in Saigon and 
constructive diplomacy in Washington. 

INFLATION: WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


The issue of constantly rising prices is 
one that bothers all Americans. It affects 
all Americans. The growing inflation 
threatens the prosperity which we are 
now enjoying. This is the result of waste- 
ful Government spending and the refusal 
to live by the sound rules of economics. 
For years the administration has contin- 
ued to spend vastly more than it takes in. 
This year, the President insisted on giv- 
ing the American people both guns and 
butter. The results can be seen both in 
the cost of items in the supermarkets and 
the constantly declining stock market. 
A loss of confidence has resulted. 

There is only one true cure and that 
is to cut the cost of the Great Society. 
This domestic spending can and must be 
cut. We should not start new Great 
Society programs while we are fighting 
a war in Vietnam. We should hold down 
and cut Great Society programs now in 
existence. We should trim the Federal 
budget of all departments and agencies. 
This can be done. The prime example 
is our agricultural programs which spend 
billions of dollars for food subsidies, At 
a time when we are facing a world food 
shortage, the need for these programs is 
questionable. We should be taking a 
completely new and fresh look at our 
farm programs. In my opinion, billions 
of dollars could be saved and the con- 
sumer-taxpayer and farmer benefited. 

POSTELECTION TAXES 


It is well known in Washington that 
the President is waiting until after this 
year's election to ask for a general tax 
increase. I, for one, will not support 
such a tax increase unless and until the 
President cuts the spending I have out- 
lined and it becomes clear that further 
steps are necessary. The people do not 
want additional taxes and, in my opin- 
ion, they are not necessary. 

HIGH INTEREST, HIGH PRICES, HIGH TAXES 

The question of higher interest rates 
affects every person buying a home or 
car, any person who wishes to borrow 
money for his personal needs or busi- 
ness purposes. This administration has 
deliberately and intentionally forced in-. 
terest rates up to the highest levels in 
history. They sponsored legislation 
which placed Government securities on 
the market in large amounts which pay 
6-percent interest. This has dried up 
much of the normal sources of money 
for our banking institutions. 


The failure of the President to take 
steps to cut spending has left those with 
responsibility no choice but to force up 
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interest rates to combat inflation. The 
main attack on higher interest rates is 
a cut in domestic and unnecessary Fed- 
eral spending. 


WHO WANTS RIOTS? 


Lawlessness in our streets bothers us 
all, but again, the administration gives 
no direction to the American people or 
points them in the wrong direction. 

The Attorney General, chief law-en- 
forcement officer, has yet to come up 
with a single proposal which might do 
something to control and end unlawful 
demonstrations and riots in our streets, 
or to control the ever-increasing crime 
rate across our Nation. While showing 
great imagination in the field of civil 
rights legislation, he scems unable to 
think of anything that might protect 
the majority of our citizens from the 
lawless use of our streets. The Vice 
President for his part cries out that he 
could “lead a good riot himself.” Just 
imagine the reaction of those Negroes— 
the vast majority, indeed—who have re- 
mained lawful and stayed away from the 
riots. They are faced with the fact that 
the Vice President has indicated they 
have done the wrong thing. 

THERE IS NO EASY WAY 


I share the Nation’s concern over the 
lawless elements that have crept into 
the civil rights movement under the title 
of “Black Power,” To me, black power 
signifies an attempt of some civil rights 
leaders to seize control of the civil rights 
movement. I think it would be a mis- 
take, as some have advocated, to repeal 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act, which con- 
tains basic voting right guarantees for 
all citizens. This is an overreaction. 
To my mind, it is clear that our Negro 
citizens are entitled to equal opportunity 
but that his advancement will come by 
merit and not through violence. The 
overwhelming majority of the Negro 
people realize this clearly. 

RETURN TO BALANCED GOVERNMENT 

This year more than ever we need a 
balanced government in Washington, a 
Congress that can truly keep a check on 
the Presidential power. No matter how 
benevolent that power may appear, it 
is a danger to our system and a step 
toward one-man government. 
OPPORTUNITY FOR CHANGE ON ELECTION DAY 

The Republican Party offers checks 
and balances instead of a blank check. 
Our people are choosing more than a 
representative in Washington this elec- 
tion day. They are choosing a way of 
life and the way of the future of our 
country. ‘Their choice should be one of 
which they will be proud. 


Toward Nuclear Sanity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


A or 
HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1986 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York World Journal Tribune commends 
President Johnson for his concern over 
the possible proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. 
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The President's nearly constant pre- 
occupatión is finding a path to an honor- 
able settlement in Vietnam, the news- 
paper says. But it adds that he has 
wisely given a generous measure of atten- 
tion to what in the long view poses a far 
deadlier threat to mankind. 

It is encouraging, the newspaper com- 
ments in an editorial, that the President 
managed in discussions with Soviet 
Foreign Minister Gromyko to get the 
topic of a nonproliferation treaty out of 
cold storage. 

This is, of course, a matter of crucial 
importance to ours and coming genera- 
tions. In order to share the World 
Journal Tribune’s observations with my 
colleagues, I submit its editorial for the 
RECORD: 
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There can be little question, even among 
his political opponents, that finding a path 
to an honorable settlement in Viet Nam is 
President Johnson's nearly constant preoccu- 
pation, 

But he also has wisely given a generous 
measure of direct attention to what, in the 
long view of history, poses a far deadlier 
threat to mankind—the proliferation of nu- 
clear weapons. 

The remedy is as obvious as it is remote: 
American and Soviet agreement on a treaty 
that could be written under U.N. auspices 
and applied to the world. If the two giants 
can agree, that will be an operative majority 
right there. 

So it's encouraging that President Johnson, 
in a wide-ranging discussion with Soviet 
Foreign Minister Gromyko, has managed to 
get the topic out of cold storage for re-ex- 
amination. 

Official comment has been guarded, indi- 
cating little if any forward movement. The 
old snags remain. There is the sticky issue 
of West Germany’s nuclear role, There are 
problems of inspection and enforcement un- 
der a nonproliferation treaty. There is the 
puzzle of what to do about nose-thumbers 
like Red China and France, who insist on 
gong their own nuclear ways. 

Yet the mere fact that Washington and 
Moscow are giving the entire question new 
and serious study is a matter of no small 
significance. 

One never knows when or why the Soviets 
may budge on an issue after years of stub- 
born resistance. But the possibility should 
never be foreclosed—certainly not in areas 
where, in a mix of Internal and external 
pressures, self-interest may impel the So- 
viets to change their minds, 

The U.S. should not overlook any oppor- 
tunities to help speed the process, 


Soviet Rejects Offer of U.S. Clergy To 
Send Jewish Prayerbooks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE R, KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
one who has been very much concerned 
with the problem of religious freedom, 
and perturbed by the situation in the So- 
viet Union where the opportunity for 
worship is denied, I want to call to the 
attention of my colleagues the recent 
decision by the Soviet Union to reject the 
offer by a group of clergymen represent- 
ing several faiths, of Jewish prayerbooks 
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for distribution to the Jews of the Soviet 
Union. 

I have worked on this matter with 
Rabbi Arthur Schneier, of the Park East 
Synagogue, and protested with him and 
his congregation, anti-Semitism in the 
Soviet Union. š 

An article on the rejection from the 
New York Times on Friday, September 
30, follows: 


Sovtet REJECTS OFFER or U.S, Crercy To 
SEND JEWISH PRAYERBOOKS 
(By John Cogley) 

The Soviet Government’s Committee on 
Religious Affairs has declined an offer by 
three American clergymen to supply liturgical 
books for use by the Jews of the Soviet Union. 

The group offered to supply 10,000 sid- 
durim, or prayerbooks, to meet the devo- 
tional needs of Soviet Jews. The offer was 
made to the Committee on Religious Affairs 
last June. The response, dated Sept. 21, was 
thanks, but no thanks. 

In a letter to the clergymen, the Rev. Dr. 
Haroid Bosley, minister of Christ Church. 
Methodist, the Rev. Thurston Davis, editor of 
the Jesult weekly, America, and Rabbi Arthur 
Schneler of the Park-East Synagogue, First 
Secretary of the Soviet Embassy in Washing- 
ton, I. Bubnov, said that the offer had been 
misdirected. It was “not pertinent to the 
scope of responsibilities” of the Religious Af- 
fairs Committee, he said. 

He said that printing of religious books 
in the U.S.S.R. is handled by religious orga- 
nizations themselves.” 

An authority on Soviet affairs agreed yes- 
terday that, as far as it went, this statement 
was correct but that it left much unsaid. 

There are frequently severe practical difi- 
culties to be overcome before publishing ar- 
rangements can be made, he noted. 

The letter to the three clergymen stated 
that religious books in the Soviet Union were 
Tegularly published in adequate quantities. 
“According to available information,” a 
prayerbook and a religious calendar for Jews 
will be printed in the Soviet Union in the 
“nearest future,” it said, 


Last January, the clergymen who made the 
offer visited the Soviet Union, They reported 
upon their return that four and five Jewish 
worshipers were often forced to share the 
same battered prayerbook. 

Father Davis said yesterday that the 
promise in Mr. Bubnov’s letter that new read- 
ing matter would soon be supplied to Jewish 
congregations was encouraging. 


In this connection, the September 28 
issue of the Christian Century, an ecu- 
menical weekly, has a very interesting 
article by Ronald I. Rubin, entitled 
“Tisha B'Ay in Moscow.“ which follows: 

TrsHa B'Av IN Moscow 
HOW IS IT IN RUSSIA? 
(By Ronald I. Rubin) 

In July of this year I toured the Soviet 
Union. As a political scientist, I went to see 
the country firsthand, to talk with its youth 
and perhaps acquire background for my 
classroom descriptions of communism. As 
an Orthodox Jew, I hoped to check on the 
authenticity of press reports of the past few 
years regarding Soviet anti-Semitism. 
Though my observations of political society 
in the U.S.S.R, may in general have been hur- 
ried and fragmentary, I feel that my conclu- 
sions on the observance of Judaism there are 
based on reliable evidence. During my two- 
week sojourn I spoke with Jews in three 
citles—Minsk, Leningrad and Moscow. The 
most poignant experience of all was the Tisha 
B'Av I spent in Moscow. 

For some 2,500 years Tisha B'Ay has been 
Judaism's national day of mourning. It 
originally marked the destruction of the 
temple in Jerusalem—first by the Babylon- 
ians in 586 B.C., then (on precisely the same 
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day of the year) by the Romans in 70 A.D. 
Now it has come to symbolize all the misfor- 
tunes and disasters suffered by the Jews 
throughout their history. It has all the char- 
acteristics of the shiva,“ the period of 
mourning for the dead. Prohibited on Tisha 
B'Av are eating, drinking and laughter, even 
the traditional handshake of greeting in the 
Synagogue. 

Normally Tisha B'Av falls in July or August 
of the Western calendar year. This year it 
was observed on Tuesday July 26. In Mos- 
cow I attended Tisha B'Av services at the 
Central Synagogue—one of three in the area. 
(The others are in the suburbs; together the 
three serve some 500,000 Jews, about 10 per 
cent of the total population of the area.) 
Though the Central Synagogue stands less 
than a ten-minute walk from Red Square, 
Moscow's chief tourist attraction, the taxi 
drivers who took me there on my four visits 
all had difficulty in finding the site—8 Ark- 
hipova St. Since the drivers were friendly 
enough, I concluded that their inability to 
find the synagogue at once was due not to 
prejudice but to the fact that this part of 
the city is little known. 

The synagogue is a fairly large, plain build- 
ing with a yellow exterior, its white entrance 
colunms reminiscent of Greek Renaissance 
architecture, It fronts directly on the street, 
which like most Russian sidestreets I found 
to be virtually devoid of automobile traffic. 
When I attended services in the chapel on 
July 24 I asked about the cracks and holes in 
the chapel ceiling. I was told that repairs 
were under way, and indeed a painting scaf- 
fold clung to the front of the building. 

NIGHT OF MOURNING 


Tisha B'Av services began 8:30 on Monday 
evening in the main sanctuary. Present were 
from 150 to 200 men. In the balcony seat 
sat a few women (since Orthodox Judaism 
recognizes only certain prayers as incumbent 
on women, they are generally excused from 
actual attendance at the synagogue, and 
when they do come they sit apart from the 
men). 

Most of the men at the services that night 
were elderly, mainly, I would Judge, in their 
60s and 70s, though one told me he was 96. 
Their clothes were threadbare, as indeed were 
those of the average man I had seen on the 
streets. The few young men present seemed 
less able to follow the service than their 
elders; apparently Hebrew was unfamiliar to 
them, Instead of the traditional skull cap, 
some of the young men wore square Tash- 
kent hats—a type of headgear, imported from 
Tashkent, much in style in Moscow this year. 

The synagogue was dimly lit, in accord- 
ance with the ritual of this day of mourning. 
On the platform in front of the sanctuary 
were several low, unadorned benches—the 
type of bench used by Jews during the period 
of mourning for the dead. Recognizable by 
his attire—black hat and coat—was bearded 
Israel Aryeh Levin, chief rabbi of Moscow. 

For one accustomed to praying in Western 
Synagogues, certain features distinguished 
the Moscow service. The most telling differ- 
ence was the scarcity of prayer books. I 
Watched old men stoop over attempting to 
make out the print in prayer books held in 
the hands of others. I saw others reading 
from books disfigured, kept intact by tape. 
A few had Israeli-made books, identifiable 
by their small size and distinctive covers. 

Prayers for the Tisha B'Av service are not 
contained in the standard prayer book; re- 
Cited are special Lamentations, including 
Jeremlah's bleakest phrophecies, Even fewer 
Worshipers had the Lamentations than had 
the regular prayer books, Yet the paper- 
Covered Lamentations book I had with me 
had cost only 20 cents in the United States. 

or four men shared the book during 

the service; one bent from the pew behind 

to look over my shoulder. Another, an el- 

derly man seated beside me, stroked the little 
Volume fondly. 

Another difference from the accustomed 
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Western service lay in the fact that many of 
the men present—about one-third, I would 
estimate—did not join in the prayers at all. 
Why was this so? For some, it was obviously 
lack of prayer books; for others, lack of 
knowledge of Hebrew. One of the few young 
men present—a boy apparently in his late 
teens—knew only the Kaddish.“ the me- 
morial prayer for the dead. The farther 
from the front, the fewer there were who 
followed the service, and toward the rear 
worshipers engaged in whispered conversa- 
tion. 

Still another contrast I noted was the con- 
scious setting apart of certain worshipers 
from the rest of the congregation. For in- 
stance, Israeli diplomats followed the prayers 
from an area at the front right side of the 
sanctuary, where the seats were placed per- 
pendicular to the rest. Was the seating ar- 
rangement perhaps designed to make per- 
sonal contact difficult between Israeli and 
Russian Jews? 

Nevertheless, actual recitation of the pray- 
ers resembled that in Tisha B'Av services I 
had attended elsewhere. The Job-like mel- 
ody, the dimmed lights, the old men straining 
eyes and heart, the torn or missing prayer 
books created in my mind an image of 
mourning and death. When the 90-minute 
service had ended I offered my prayer book 
to one of the old men who had shared 
it. Obviously afraid to accept It openly, he 
look about to see if anyone was watching, 
then slipped it into his inside pocket. 

EAGER FOR INFORMATION 

Outside the synagogue a group of wor- 
shipers gathered around me, conversing in 
Yiddish and Hebrew, Ours was not a casual 
conversation; they sought earnestly for in- 
formation about Jewish life in the United 
States and Israel. How many Yeshivas (re- 
ligious schools) are there in the two coun- 
tries? Did I know the whereabouts of this 
or that relative in Brooklyn or the Bronx? 
Are young American Jews religious? Are 
the infants circumcised in to the Covenant of 
Abraham? What about religious divisions 
within American Jewry? (A week or s0 
earlier a group of Reform rabbis from the U.S. 
had visited the synagogue; apparently the 
Russian Jews have but a vague idea about 
divisions in the U.S.) 

There have been no public classes in He- 
brew for many years, yet one man in his 
late 60s told me in fluent Hebrew that he 
eats meat only on Jewish holidays; the rest 
of the year he eats only dalry products, 
fruits and vegetables because kosher meat is 
either unobtainable or impossibly expensive. 
Usually the only kosher meat available at 
any time, I was told, is poultry. Several peo- 
ple told me that of all the Jews in Moscow 
only the chief rabbi regularly eats kosher 
meat. 

When I returned the next morning for the 
remainder of the Tisha B'Av service I found 
even fewer people present. As the prayers 
ended I felt the synagogue thinking that 
here was surely the most meaningful place 
on earth to observe Tisha B'Av, to reflect on 
the despair and courage that have marked 
its commemoration by Jews for 2,500 years. 
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Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
October 3 the distinguished Foreign 
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Minister of Greece, Adm, John N. 

Toumbas, delivered an important ad- 

dress to the United Nations General As- 

sembly. I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude his address in the Recor at this 
point: 

AppRess BY His EXCELLENCY, THE FOREIGN 
MINISTER oF GREECE, ADM. JOHN N. TOUM- 
BAS, TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
UNITED Nations, MONDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1966 
Mr. President, it is with particular pleas- 

ure that I congratulate you in the name of 

the Greek Delegation and my own, for your 
election to the high office of our Organiza- 
tion, that of the President of this Assembly. 

The pleasure I feel is all the greater since 
my congratulations are extended to the dis- 
tinguished representative of a country with 
which the Greek nation has been maintain- 
ing close relations for many centuries. This 
is attested by Herodotus, the father of His- 
tory. 

Our peoples, although separated geo- 
graphically, have had since long ago the oc- 
casion to know and esteem each other. We 
are sure, Mr. President, that we shall find 
in you all the qualities of firmness, wisdom, 
tactfulness and experience that we have 
learned to appreciate in the Afghan nation. 

I would like also to ask the Italian Delega- 
tion to be kind enough to convey to the out- 
going President, H. E. Amintore Fanfani, 
the gratitude and the appreciation of the 
Greek Delegation for the manner with which 
he carried out the heavy duties of the Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly at its XXth 
session. During that session, President Fan- 
fani confirmed the qualities that all of us, 
and in particular we the Greeks, neighbours 
and friends of his country, had recognized 
in him long ago. Mr. President, 

In the face of an agenda containing nearly 
a hundred items, most of them of substan- 
tial importance, -one is tempted to wonder 
whether this multitude of questions is a 
sign of prosperity and vigor or rather a 
sysmptom of weakness and lack of stamina 
of our Organization. 

From a short review of past performances 
one is led to assert that a lot has already 
been accomplished by the United Nations 
in their various fields of competence, notably 
in the social, economic and humanitarian 
fields, as well as in those of education, the 
liberation of peoples, the enhancing of hu- 
man dignity and the protection of human 
rights. Yet, much remains to be done. 
There are in particular certain problems of 
an urgent character which cannot be ignored 
without impunity, such as the problems of 
decolonization as well as those of economic, 
financial and technical assistance to the de- 
veloping countries, 

As far as decolonization is concerned, we 
are indeed happy with the results already 
achieved. They are all to the credit of our 
Organization, since they have brought about 
the creation of a great number of new, inde- 
pendent nations, with whose cooperation we 
are deeply gratified. 

My country is happy to greet today the 
admission to the United Nations and the par- 
ticipation in our work of a new country In 
the Western Hemisphere, Guyana. We ex- 
tend to it our sincere congratulations and 
our best wishes of progress and prosperity. 

On this occasion, I would like to tell the 
Delegation of Indonesia how pleased we are 
to see it taking again its place in the works 
of our Organization. 

EMANCIPATION IS ESSENTIAL 


Nevertheless, we do not forget that other 
peoples in other parts of the world are still 
waiting for their emancipation. In this con- 
text the questions of Southern Rhodesia and 
South West Africa are foremost amongst 
those requiring a speedy solution in conform- 
ity with our principles. Until the prin- 
ciples of our Charter have been fully applied 
and enforced, none of us can claim to have 
a clear conscience, 
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Only three of the eleven territories placed 
under trusteeship on the morrow of the 
founding of our Organization, still remain 
under this status. It Is, therefore, quite 
inconceivable that the mandate over South- 
West Africa should be—even nominally—the 
same as created by the League of Nations, 
about forty six years ago. 

These situations, as well as other forms of 
interventionism and absolutism, such as 
apartheid, belong to the past and must be 
considered today as obsolete. 

Greece, which has s long history of strug- 
gles for freedom and human dignity, for 
national independence and self-determina- 
tion, shall continue, within the limits of its 
possibilities, to support every constructive 
and reasonable measure aimed at the unl- 
versal acceptance of the principles, ideals and 
high moral values of our civilization. 

In the economic field our Organization 
has displayed an increasingly intensive ac- 
tivity in the framework of the United Nations 
Development Decade. The work of UNCTAD 
and the imminent creation of an Organiza- 
tion for Industrial Development will give, 
I am sure, a new impetus to this collective 
effort. But we must not forget that in our 
time of stunningly rapid scientific and tech- 
nological progress, the rhythm of evolu- 
tion in all manifestations of human life is 
much quicker than it was thirty, or twenty, 
or even ten years ago. This is particularly 
evident in the economy of developed coun- 
tries and it is proved by precise statistics, 
It constitutes an additional factor tending 
toward the increase of the gap between the 
standard of life of the developed countries 
and the developing ones. This gap instead 
of narrowing, is continually growing and 
we find it more and more difficult to fill. 

Without underestimating the difficulties 
inherent in every form of assistance in the 
framework of a cooperation as well advised 
and close as possible between industrialized 
countries and others which are at a less 
advanced stage of development, I do not 
hesitate to say that the possibilities of as- 
sistance and cooperation in this regard are 
far from exhausted. 

In this context, I would like to remind you 
of the words used during the recent session 
of the Economic and Social Council by the 
Secretary-General, who spoke of our disap- 
polntment with aid to developing countries” 
and who, while searching for the reasons of, 
tried to find remedies to this problem, 

Increased and more intensive efforts are 
needed both of the industrialized nations 
and the Third World in view of the insuffi- 
cient results of the development decade. 

It has been often underlined that the main 
effort the essential effort—in other words the 
determining factor—must come from the 
developing countries, My country’s experi- 
ence proves that this is correct, 

On the other hand, the two parties must 
act in full cognizance of the fact that such 
& cooperation corresponds from the very out- 
set and, even more in the long run, to their 
mutual and reciprocal interest. 

The application of science and technology 
to development and multilateral economic 
assistance, particularly in the field of fi- 
nancing, are indispensable to blunt shocking 
differences persisting between some countries 
and others. 

International aid is only a manifestation 
of human solidarity, a way to combat pov- 
erty and misery, a means of eradicating the 
causes of resentment and bitterness, of pre- 
venting eventual outbreaks of hatred and 
revolt. 

Every one of us has a clear duty towards 
humanity, towards his own country, towards. 
the order and peace of the world, towards the 
social and economic progress of the interna- 
tional community, to do his best to con- 
tribute to the improvement of existing con- 
ditions, those very conditions that might 
prove damageable to humanity as a whole. 
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The common interest of us all, great or small, 
rich or poor, is in this respect one and in- 
divisible. We must do everything in our 
power to prevent the erosion of the founda- 
tions of international peace, whose uncer- 
tain and precarious character we must al- 
ways bear in mind. 

Although this question is not on our 
agenda, it is hardly possible to ignore the 
conflict of Vietnam which constitutes a 
menace to world peace. This conflict Is the 
principle source of the uneasiness and ap- 
prehension that we feel with respect to the 
international situation: It constitutes the 
most serious obstnele to all efforts under- 
taken to resolve other problems of primary 
importance, such as disarmament, It Is also 
responsible for the revival of cortain charac- 
teristics of the cold war which one had 
thought for ever discarded and abandoned. 

I have no intention of embarking upon 
the details of this question, but I cannot 
conceal the disappointment felt by my Gov- 
ernment and the Greek people that the re- 
peated efforts of the United States and cer- 
tain other governments, as well as the efforts 
of personalities of international stature, for 
the cessation of the conflict have found no 
response on the other side, 


NEGOTIATED SETTLEMENT REQUIRED 


We are convinced in Greece that the prob- 
lem of Vietnam must be brought as soon 
as possible to the table of negotiations, on 
the basis of the Geneva Agreements of 1954, 
with the object of finding a peaceful, just 
and equitable solution, 

Greece, who, not so long ago, met with 
a similar form of armed subversion, one 
guided and supported from outside, and who 
succeeded, thanks to the precious support 
of our Organization and the assistance of 
the United States, to safeguard her independ- 
ence, her sovereignty and territorial integ- 
rity, Greece who has had a sad experience 
of the sufferings caused by such. interfer- 
ence, cannot but feel a profound sympathy 
for the people of Vietnam. 

This is an additional reason why we have 
followed and continue to follow with par- 
ticular solicitude and appreciation the ef- 
forts undertaken in this matter by our dis- 
tinguished Secretary-General. This is why 
we lend him our full support, 

Trying to end the din and clangor of arms 
by arms themselves is not always easy, But 
it is much wiser and more humane to stop 
the use of armed force by negotiations. This 
is what is demanded by the great majority 
of world public opinion and It is our firm 
hope that those who are opposed to negotia- 
tions will not be late in realising the disaster 
in which their insistence in their intransi- 
gence and in their fanaticism can plunge 
not only their own peoples but also the 
entire international community. 

The Vietnamese question is one of those 
cases which force us to realize that in the 
political feld the results achieved up to this 
date by our Organization are still consider- 
ably short of what the peoples in whose 
name the United Nations was founded had 
the right to expect. 

But it is this very situation which im- 
poses on all of us, in the name of humanity, 
which we are called upon to serve, the duty 
to express frankly and without restraint our 
pressing wish for a peace that is just 
and in conformity to the principles and ideals 
of our civilization. 

Even if we were to accept the theory that 
the Vietnamese question could not easily be 
dealt with within the United Nations due to 
the fact that certain parties to the dispute 
are not members of this Organization, there 
are still plenty of other problems which for 
many years have been pending before our 
Organization without being solved. 

This lack of proper and effective action 
makes itself painfully felt every time pend- 
ing problems have a potential impact and 
repercussions, direct or indirect, on interna- 
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tional peace. May I only mention the prob- 
lem of the re-unification of Korea and the 
question of Southern Rhodesia, 

One should not forget that for reasons I 
prefer not to analyze here, there are nations 
like for instance Germany, which remain still 
divided. 

The Greek Government expresses the sin- 
cere hope and ardent wish that the re-unifi- 
cation of these nations will be accomplished 
as soon as possible through peaceful and 
democratic means by the application of the 
and inalienable right of self- 
determination. 

The re-unification of these nations would 
not only constitute a positive contribution 
towards international peace and the well- 
being of these peoples which, today, suffer 
the painful consequences of division. It 
would at the same time eliminate the 
sources of conflicts which could easily lead 
to war. The lesson that History teaches 
ug is that the division of States is in it- 
self a cause of war. 

The failure of our Organization to find 
solutions to political problems is closely re- 
lated to its inability to elaborate and to 
institute a mechanism ‘which would allow 
it to honour effectively Its responsibilities 
as guardian of international peace and se- 
curity. Twenty one years after its founda- 
tion the United Nations looks as if it had 
at its disposal nothing but temporary pal- 
liatives, sometimes even improvised as & 
means of tackling emergency cases of 
threats against peace. 

PEACE A COLLECTIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


The responsibility for the maintenance of 
peace is, according to the Charter, a col- 
lective responsibility of all members of the 
Organization. However, one would seek in 
vain a single case of expression of ade- 
quate collective manifestation of such 
responsibility by practical means or meas- 
ures. To consider but a single aspect, the 
financial one, the peace-keeping operations 
were undertaken by our Organization, but 
the number of those who carried the finan- 
cial burden is far short of the totality of 
ita membership. Í 

I have no intention to go into the history 
of this problem. It is well known that this 
state of affairs has nearly shaken the very 
foundations of our Organization. Fortu- 
nately, reason finally prevailed and an in- 
terim arrangement was agreed upon. How- 
ever, one year has since elapsed and the 
question has not yet found its final solu- 
tion. Voluntary contributions intended to 
cover the deficit of the United Nations fi- 
nances were made only by those who in the 
past had regularly fulfilled their obligations 
towards meeting the expenses of peace- 
keeping operations. 

A Committee of highly qualified experts 
has examined closely the finances of the 
United Nations. 

This Assembly will have an opportunity to 
consider the remarks and recommendations 
contained in the Committee's report. 

Another Committee, the Committee of 
thirty-three has deliberated for more than 
two years on the financing of the peace- 
keeping operations. This Assembly will be 
able to profit from these deliberations and 
the conclusions which could be drawn from 
them. 

We are thus in possession of all elements 
necessary to proceed to the research of a 
final solution to the question of financing 
peace-keeping operations. | 

While this effort, we should keep 
in mind that the sums paid for such opera- 
tions constitute in the last analysis an In- 
surance premium for peace; a premium which 
is minimal in comparison to the risk covered 
by such operations; a premium which we all 
have a compelling interest to pay in order to 
avoid horrible sacrifice of human life and 
destruction of property that would result 
from war. 
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It is equally of primary importance that a 
mechanism be set up to serve as an effective 
instrument for the maintenance of peace. 
This is a task which the United Nations 
should have fulfilled long ago. For us, it is 
our duty towards the peoples we represent 
here to bring this task to its rightful con- 
clusion, 

As far as Greece is concerned, it is well 
Known that, while falthful to the principle 
of collective responsibility for the mainte- 
Rance of peace, she has not neglected, with 
her limited possibilities, to contribute to all 
the peace-keeping operations of the United 
Nations. Moreover, we have hastened to give 
a voluntary contribution after the arrange- 
ment made last year for the settlement of 
the deficit of our Organization. Suffice it to 
Temind that the participation of Greece in 
the financing of the United Nations Forces in 
Cyprus (UNFICYP) has reached 4,450,000 
U.S, dollars. This amount represents more 
than 8% of the contributions pledged up to 
this day and 7.5% of the total expenses of 
this Force, This contribution places Greece 
immediately after the United States and the 
United Kingdom, at the same level with the 
Federal Republic of Germany, 

DISARMAMENT MUST BE PURSUED 

While speaking of the necessity for the 
United Nations to establish an appropriate 
Mechanism for the maintenance of peace, 
We are not overlooking another imperative 
duty of this Organization, the realization of 
Universal disarmament, 

The problem of disarmament and the 


formulation of wishes for its attalnment tend 


to become a more or less routine habit of 
the speakers who take this floor. 

The General Assembly has been dealing 
With this problem for more than twenty 
years, The scope of the problem and the 
importance of the benefits that would re- 
sult for mankind from the conclusion of an 
agreement as complete as possible are such, 
that no delay, no adversity should discour- 
&ge us in the pursuit of our disarmament 
effort. 

The recent past has proved that solutions 
are attainable whenever the political will is 
forthcoming. I am referring to the Moscow 
Treaty on the partial banning of nuclear 
tests. This precedent which inspired so 
many hopes to humanity should not remain 
an isolated case. Although one could not 
expect that an agreement on general and 
Complete disarmament, comprising a system 
Of effective control, is imminent, it does not 
&ppear to be beyond the immediate possi- 
bilities that substantial and concrete prog- 
Tess could be made on certain points under 
discussion, especially in respect of collateral 
measures. 

This is what the world, what all the peo- 
Ples represented in this Assembly. expect 
from us. But this crucial and imperative 

rests primarily with the states which, 
Owing to the importance of their military 
force, have a special and increased responsi- 
bility in the questions of peace and security. 
It is to the political will of these states and 
the determination of their leaders that we 
penal. Our support of their efforts, they 
May be sure, will be both prompt and con- 
structlve. 

My intervention in this general debate 
Would be incomplete without a brief refer- 
ence to a task, specific in our opinion, which 

imposed on the member-states of this 
Organization by the Charter as well as the 
Televant Resolution of the General Assem- 

ly, It is the task of promoting, as far as 
Possible, the ties of understanding and 
dooperation between nations, beginning, 
Naturally, by those living in the same geo- 
Eraphic region. 
= The Greek Delegation had last year the 

Pportunity to inform this Assembly of sig- 
nificant progress leading to better contacts, 
erde to the expansion and reinforcement of 
€lations between Greece and her neighbors. 
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I am pleased to add, today, that further 
steps have been made since then towards the 
same direction. Greece and Romania have 
recently signed a series of bilateral agree- 
ments, which open new perspectives not only 
for the complete re-establishment of the 
friendly links traditionally existing between 
the two nations, but also for a close coopera- 
tion in yarlous flelds of international actiy- 
ity. 

Greece is firmly determined to consider 
the differences in the political and social 
systems as constituting no obstacle at all 
to the establishment of normal and progres- 
sively more advanced relations with other 
countries. She has proven this at an early 
Stage in the case of her relations with two 
of the neighboring Balkan states, Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria. 

With regard to relations between Greece 
and Turkey, I am pleased to inform this 
Assembly that the serious difficulties, which 
had arisen in Greek-Turkish relations during 
the last years, are now the object of a com- 
mon and thorough consideration. 

I am not going to enter into detalls. But 
I feel I have to dwell for a while upon one of 
the problems which we discuss with our 
Turkish neighbors, as this Assembly had 
dealt with it at some considerable length, 
during its XXth session, 

I am referring to the Cyprus question, on 
whieh, after a long discussion, the General 
Assembly adopted last year a Resolution 
which, inter alia, recommended the resump- 
tion of the Mediation initiated by the Se- 
curity Council. 

Unfortunately, it has proved impossible to 
reopen the road of Mediation. But new ef- 
forts could well be undertaken towards the 
same end, according to the 26 March 1965 re- 
port of the Mediator of the United Nations, 
Dr. Galo Plaza, and to the similar recom- 
mendations repeatedly addressed by the Se- 
curity Council to all interested parties. The 
same suggestion is also made by our distin- 
guished Secretary-General at the end of 
Chapter IV of the Introduction to the Annual 
Report on the Work of the Organization. 

It is within this framework and in this 
spirit that my Government Initiated contacts 
with Ankara. After an exchange of prelim- 
inary views, the two Governments—and I 
quote from a communique published simul- 
taneously in the two capitals last May— 
stated that “Inspired by a sincere desire to 
facilitate a peaceful and agreed settlement 
of the problem of Cyprus and to improve 
thelr relations, they have decided to proceed 
to contacts and an exchange of views on the 
question of Cyprus and on the Greek-Turk- 
ish relations as a whole. 

Three weeks later, on 9 June 1066, after 
two meetings I had in Brussels with my 
Turkish colleague, a second communique 
stated—and I quote again—that “we had 
agreed to initiate confidential dialogue in 
order to facilitate without delay the solu- 
tion of the question of Cyprus eto." 

These exchanges of views started a while 
ago with the consent of the Government of 
Cyprus. They are pursued without inter- 
ruption, at a regular pace, which however is 
somewhat slow, because of the difficulties 
inherent in the problem of Cyprus and the 
other questions affecting the relations be- 
tween the two countries, 

By this exchange of views were are trying 
to help find a solution to the problem of 
Cyprus. This effort of ours, we are convinced, 
takes fully inte account the aspirations and 
the wishes of the people of the whole island— 
Greek Cypriots, Turkish Cypriots and 
others—and is determined and delimited by 
the fact that Cyprus is an independent coun- 
try, member of the United Nations. The 
two Governments are endeavouring to find 
the foundations of a just and equitable so- 
lution, which would be in conformity with 
the principles of the Charter and the wishes 
of the people of Cyprus, which would ensure a 
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lasting peace in our reglon of South East 
Europe and the Eastern Mediterranean. 

Neediess to add that my Government has 
entered these talks with the best of good-will 
and the best good faith. And Iam confident 
that I may expect similar feelings and in- 
tentions from our ‘Turkish interlocutors, 
Under these circumstances we permit our- 
selves to hope that our efforts may well lead 
to positive results. 

Before concluding, Mr. President, I would 
like to stress that as in the past, Greece, true 
to the ideals and principles which have in- 
spired and guided her through the centuries, 
will spare no effort in contributing her 
part for the maintenance of Peace and 
Justice, 


Remarks of Vice President Hubert H. 
Humphrey, University of Oregon, Eu- 
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Mr. DUNCAN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, I think that many of the Members 
would appreciate the remarks made by 
Vice President Humpnrey during his visit 
to the campus of the University of Ore- 
gon on September 28. I think that it is 
a very well stated explanation of our 
policies in southeast Asia. 

REMARKS OF VICE PRESDWENT HUBERT H, HUM- 
PHREY, UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, EUGENE, 
OREG., SEPTEMBER 28, 1966 
Woodrow Wilson once said that “every 

man sent out of a university should be a man 

of his nation as well as a man of his time.” 

Certainly this university has striven to 
produce men and women both of this nation 
and of this time. 

I doubt that there has been a major issue 
or problem which has not in recent years 
been entered in depth—far beyond normal 
research and teaching—by the University of 
Oregon. I know of your international stud- 
ies programs and the recent conferences you 
have held on the problems of 20th century 
society. 

And I am particularly cognizant of the 
fact that the University of Oregon has taken 
a leading role, among all our colleges and 
universities, in its participation in the war 
on poverty. 

This university was the first in the nation 
to enter into a contract for a Job Corps 

center. 

The idea for Project Upward Bound—a 
program to help deprived high school grad- 
uates get a college education—first came from 
the University of Oregon. Your President, 
Arthur Flemming, is chairman of the Na- 
tional committee of educators who are now 
helping to organize a long-range Upward 
Bound program. 

You also maintain a regional training pro- 
gram for Project Head Start, which I believe 
is perheps the single most impressive and 
successful program in our entire war on poy- 
erty. 

I know that your campus has been one of 
the most productive in our country of Peace 
Corps and VISTA volunteers. 

And I have been especially impressed by 
what I have learned about your Honors Col- 
lege . about your planned School of Com- 
munity Service and Public Affairs ... and 
the interdisciplinary program in Asian studies 
which you have established to aid your grad- 
uate program. i 
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Today, on this campus which has so con- 
cerned itself with the surrounding world, I 
would like to discuss what certainly must be 
the single greatest present-day concern of all 
of us: our national involvement in Asia, the 
Pacific and Vietnam. 

To those who live near the Pacific, it should 
be no surprise that we in the United States 
find ourselves inyolved with the peoples of 
the Asian and Pacific world. 

Our involvement is not new. 

We have been a Pacific power from the days 
of the New England clipper ships in the late 
18th century, 

Three times in this generation we have 
committed our resources and our young men 
to military conflict in Asia and the Pacifio— 
against Japan in World War II: in defense of 
Korea in the last decade; and in Vietnam 
today. 

Today we have two objectives in Asia: To 
help the nations of that part of the world 
maintain their independence and to help 
them build strong and progressive societies. 

Neither of these objectives can be achieved 
so long as those who preach militant force 
and aggresison have reason to believe that 
force and aggression can succeed. 

Asia is of critical importance to us. 

Three-fifths of the world's people live in 
Asia. 7 

One Asian country—Japan—has led all 
countries in its rate of economic growth in 
the last decade. 

In India, we see the most daring contem- 
porary experiment in applying the principles 
and procedures of democratic government to 
a väst, tradition-minded and diverse nation, 

In Asia today we find a new surge of in- 
terest in international cooperation—in new 
multinational ways of building strong, in- 
dependent societies. 

We have recently witnessed the formation 
of the Asian Development Bank, the confer- 
ence of Asian and Pacific nations in Seoul, 
and the revival of interest in the Association 
of Southeast Asian states. 

But these hopeful signs remain jeopardized 
80 long as Communist aggression and subver- 
sion continue. 

For almost a decade aggression and sub- 
version have been directed against the Gov- 
ernment of Vietnam. 

We have seen in Vietnam the application 
of the so-called “war of national libera- 
ton“ —a new and sophisticated form of war- 
fare that threatens the aspirations of all 


Asian peoples. 
This new warfare is one in which the 
leaders cannot be located. in which the 


sources of supply cannot be easily cut off ... 
in which the enemy forces are not all out- 
siders, but also indigenous troops. in 
which signed truces do not halt the strug- 


gie. 

The challenge today—and not only in 
Asia—is to prove that the “wars of national 
liberation,” if resisted, cannot succeed. 

Today there can be no doubt that we stand 
behind our commitment to the defense of 
Vietnam, and that we have the will to en- 
dure as well as the will to resist. 

Nor is there any doubt today of our de- 
termination to fight “the other war” in Viet- 
nam—the struggle of the Vietnamese people 
for political self-determination, and for eco- 
nomic and social justice. 

We know—and the present South Viet- 
namese government knows—that overwhelm- 
ing military power alone is not an adequate 
response to the wars of national liberation. 

Despite the terror, harassment and aggres- 
sion mounted by a determined enemy—both 
from within and without—the South Viet- 
namese people have made progress in build- 
ing schools and hospitals, in strengthening 
their economy, and in modernizing their 
agriculture. 

Most important of all, they have pro- 
gressed in creating truly representative po- 
litical institutions. The elections held this 
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month for a constituent assembly show not 
only the emptiness of the Vietcong's claim 
to represent the popular majority of the 
Vietnamese people—but also a recognition 
that the social revolution needed in Vietnam 
must rest on a solid, popular political base. 

The progress of the Vietnamese people— 
and of all Asian peoples—will be threatened 
so long as the war in Vietnam continues, 
We persist in our efforts to bring it to a 
negotiated settlement. 

Last week Ambassador Arthur Goldberg 
addressed himself to the proposals made 
earlier by U.N. Secretary General U Thant, 
He made our position clear. 

In return for a reduction or cessation of 
infiltration by Hanol, we would be prepared 
to suspend the bombing of North Vietnam. 

We are prepared to see the National Libera- 
tion Front represented in peace negotiations. 
The role that they might play in the future 
political life of Vietnam can be worked out 
by the Vietnamese themselves. 

We have no desire to establish a perma- 
nent military presence In Vietnam. We stand 
ready to withdraw our forces as others with- 
draw theirs, 

We favor international machinery—either 
of the United Nations or other machinery— 
to insure effective supervision of withdrawal. 

We support the Geneva Agreements—in- 
cluding the section banning formal foreign 
alliances. We therefore would support a 
truly neutral Vietnam, just as we supported 
the Agreements of 1962 calling for a neutral 
Laos. 

If a just settlement can be achieved in 
Vietnam—which only awaits the response of 
those who presently wage aggression—the 
leaders of Asia can turn thelr efforts toward 
bringing social justice and economic progress 
to their peoples. 

In both settling the immediate conflict 
in Vietnam and in confronting the long- 
range problems of Asia, the guiding principle 
to be followed was enunciated last week at 
the United Nations by a distinguished Asian 
statesman, President Ferdinand Marcos of 
the Philippines: That Asian peoples are 
under “an inescapable obligation to devise 
Asian solutions to Asian problems.” 

If Asians take the initiative in organizing 
to defend their independence and stability, 
American power—President Marcos has sug- 
gested—should remain as an umbrella“ ex- 
tending over non-Communist Asia, but need 
not remain deeply involved militarily on the 
Asian land maas itself. 

Though we know that the militancy of 
Red China may delay the implementation 
of President Marcos“ plan, we also know that 
in the long run his advice is sound. 

There need be no fear that America seeks 
a permanent military stronghold in conti- 
nental Asia, 

a hope for Asia is what Asians hope for 
a. 

We seek only to help Asians in their tasks 
of nation-bullding . . . in their wars on pov- 
erty, ignorance and disease. We stand ready 
to assist them in their efforts to achieve 
regional cooperation. 

While doing so, we seek and will continue 
to seek to build bridges, to keep open the 
doors of communication to the Communist 
states of Asia, and in particular Communist 
China. 

We shall persevere and explore means of 
communication and exchange, looking to 
the day when the leaders of Asian commu- 
nism—as their former colleagues in Europe 
—will come to recognize the selfdestructive- 
ness and wastefulness of their present belli- 
cose policies. 

As we Americans strive to deal with the 
immense problems—and the promise—of a 
vibrant, modernizing interdependent Asia 
in the years ahead, we will be called upon to 
show special qualities of mind and spirit and 
understanding as a nation. 

We will have to learn far more about Asian 
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history and Asian cultures than any of us 
now know. 

We will need more than nodding ac- 
quaintance with the critical issues that 
absorb the attention of Asians, 

We will have to learn to speak and read 
Aisan languages. 

We will have to become more sensitive to 
the differences among Asian nations as well 
as their similarities. 

Finally, we will have to learn to suppress 
our national enthusiasm for quick solutions. 

Asia's problems are extraordinarily com- 
plex and intractable: They will be there for 
a long time to come, and we should force 
ourselves to practice some traditional Asian 
patience, 

With patience and perspective—with com- 
passion and humility—we can live to see the 
hopes of Asian peoples fulfilled. 

And in that fulfillment, our own peace 
and security will be strengthened im- 
measurably. 


Congressman Kupferman Reviews His 
Legislative Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr.KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, with 
the 89th Congress running hard to wind 
up the 2d session by the end of this 
week there follows an analysis of some 
of my work in the House of Representa- 
tives since my arrival with appropriate 
references to the Senate and executive 
branch. 

Although elected on February 8 of this 
year I could not be sworn in until 
February 23 so my congressional eye 
view dates from that time. 

The following is a partial list of legis- 
lation I have sponsored in several major 
areas of American life. 

Bills I have introduced would: 


NOISE POLLUTION 


Establish an Office of Noise Control 
within the Office of the Surgeon General 
and would provide funds on a matching- 
grant basis for financing the first com- 
prehensive Federal, State, and local as- 
sault on the problem of noise, from 
whatever source—H.R. 14602, Iam very 
encouraged by the nationwide reception 
and international response to my noise- 
pollution bill and several statements. 

Amend the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 to authorize the Administrator of 
the Federal Aviation Agency to prescribe 
rules and regulations to abate aircraft 
noise—H.R. 17252. The Transportation 
and Aeronautics Subcommittee of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee held hearings on October 12 
during which I testified on my noise-con- 
trol legislation. 

I am pleased to note the growing 
awareness of the need for noise control 
and strongly feel we can no longer delay 
in attempting to find the solution. 

AIR AND WATER POLLUTION 

Amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to allow an incentive tax credit for 
a part of the cost of constructing or 
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otherwise providing facilities for the con- 
trol of air or water pollution—H.R. 
18095. I submitted a statement before 
the Federal Power Commission hearing 
on October 4 in connection with Consoli- 
dated Edison's application to obtain ad- 
ditional natural gas for fuel purposes in 
order to reduce air pollution in New York 
City. : 

Amend the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act to give States and local gov- 
ernments the incentive to proceed with 
their own programs of water pollution 
control by providing that they would be 
reimbursed when Federal funds become 
available for that purpose—H.R, 13627. 

Require States in the process of for- 
mulating water quality standards to in- 
clude specific provisions for the control 
of water pollution from boats, vessels and 
marinas—H.R. 16938. 

Substantial water pollution control 
legislation has been passed this session, 
authorizing a $3.6 billion program over 
the next 4 years designed to help States 
and localities build sewage treatment 
plants and take other necessary steps to 
clean up our Nation’s rivers, lakes and 
other waters. 

Senate bill, S. 3112, authorizing grants 
under the Clean Air Act as amended in 
1965 for maintenance of air pollution 
control programs, was signed by the 
President October 15. 


NARCOTICS 


Authorize pretrial civil commitment, 
in lieu of criminal prosecution, for medi- 
cal treatment and probationary after- 
care of those charged with narcotics of- 
fenses. The option for civil commit- 
ments, however, would not be offered to 
those who sell drugs for resale—H.R. 
13762. 

Authorize the appropriation of $15 mil- 
lion for grants to the States and local 
governments to construct and operate 
treatment and rehabilitation facilities 
for drug abusers—H.R, 13763. 

Establish a Federal-State two-thirds, 
One-third matching grant program to 
Provide support for State and local pro- 
grams aimed at rehabilitation of the ad- 
dict—H.R. 13764. 

Modify the now-mandatory prison 
Sentence imposed on addicts to permit 
Federal courts greater discretion in the 
employment of probation and sentence 
Suspension and program of parole. Key 
Provision—to end the existing 5-year 
minimum sentence imposed upon nar- 
cotics addicts, while mandatory sentence 
for narcotics sellers would remain un- 
changed—H.R. 13765. Similar bills re- 
cently became law. 

CRIME AND PUDLIC PROTECTION 

Inhibit ability of car thieves to dis- 
Pose of stolen autos by merely driving or 
trucking vehicles across the border or 
Shipping them overseas, by requiring all 
Persons to show satisfactory proof of 
Ownership to the Customs officials, of any 
vehicle they wish to export. The bill 
Would also make it a Federal offense to 
use the mails-to sell master keys, which 
Are available for most makes and models, 
to unauthorized persons—H.R, 16657. 

Secure the gains promised in previous 
Civil rights legislation with the Civil 

hts Law Enforcement Act of 1966, to 
guarantee the equal right to serve on 
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juries and thus prevent possible criminals 
from escaping justice because equal 
rights were denied—H.R. 13332, H.R. 
15535. I testified on this bill before 
the House Judiciary Committee—House 
passed Chairman CELLER's bill with this 
provision on August 9. 

Amend the United States Code to pro- 
hibit the mailing of unsolicited drug 
products and otherwise potentially 
harmful items—H.R. 16391. 

ALCOHOLISM 

Establish an Office of Alcoholism 
under the Surgeon General which would 
administer a program of matching 
grants to the States and local govern- 
ments, would administer a program of 
research, training, and demonstration 
projects to. universities and other insti- 
tutions, and would coordinate various 
alcoholic programs presently conducted 
by different agencies—H.R. 14197. Un- 
fortunately, the House will not pass 
legislation to control alcoholism this 
session, but the President has now rec- 
ognized that the need to provide assist- 
ance for facilities and control of this 
dreadful disease is critical. 

MEDICARE AND SOCIAL SECURITY 

Remove the limitation upon the 
amount of outside income that a senior 
citizen may earn while receiving bene- 
fits under the Social Security Act—H.R. 
14408. 

Extend the medicare application dead- 
line for additional coverage—H.R. 
14198. Enrollment date extension be- 
came law April 8, 1966. 

Amend the Internal Revenue Code to 
allow medical deductions for those 65 
and over in addition to medicare—H.R. 
15213. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Amend the Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Act to authorize grants on a tem- 
porary basis to assure adequate com- 
muter service—subways, buses—in urban 
areas and would increase the existing 
limit on the grant funds which may be 
used thereunder in any one State—H.R. 
14843. 

Permit a State to elect to use funds 
from the highway trust fund for the 
purpose of urban mass transportation— 
H.R. 14844. Legislation establishing 
a Cabinet-level Department of Trans- 
portation was signed by the President on 
October 15. 

Three hundred million dollars over a 
2-year period was aproved to aid mass 
transit. I was present at the signing 
ceremony at the White House and re- 
ceived from the President one of the 
pens used. 

PENSIONS AND TAX REFORM 

Establish a Federal system of reinsur- 
ance for private pension plans which 
would operate to provide worker protec- 
tion much the same as is presently pro- 
vided through the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation for deposits in 
savings banks—H.R. 17590. 

Amend the Internal Revenue Code to 
permit tax deductions for those who are 
self-employed and who wish to contribute 
to pension funds—H.R. 15246. Similar 
bill, known as H.R. 10, passed the House. 

Amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to give capital gains tax treatment 
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to authors similar to that already given to 
inventors—H.R, 14903. 
EDUCATION 


Provide a tax credit against income tax 
for education expenses incurred for an 
education above the 12th grade for any 
individual for whom one has a dependent 
obligation or for himself—H.R. 18288. 

Implement the Florence Treaty Agree- 
ment on the importation of educational, 
scientific, and cultural materials—H.R. 
16054. Similar bill became law. 

Permit the American Academy in Rome 
to receive additional bequests and lega- 
cies to enable it to continue its work in 
America and Italy by authorizing an in- 
crease in the total amount of property it 
may hold—H.R. 15502. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Call for free elections in South Vietnam 
with U.N. supervision—House Concur- 
rent Resolution 803. 

Urge the U.S. delegation to the UN. to 
present a plan for the creation of a world 
peace force at the next session of the 
General Assembly—House Concurrent 
Resolution 714. 

Establish a U.S. Committee for Human 
Rights to prepare for U.S. participation 
in observance of 1968 as International 
Human Rights Year—H.R. 14164. Testi- 
fied on my bill August 11, before sub- 
committee, House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. Similar bill passed Senate. 


GENERAL 


Establish a joint congressional com- 
mittee to make a preliminary inquiry to 
determine the need to reopen the investi- 
gation of the facts and circumstances of 
President Kennedy’s assassination— 
House Concurrent Resolution 1023. 

Establish a National Commission on 
Public Management—H.R. 17332. 

Preserve and develop the historical site 
of the landing of the Pilgrims at Plym- 
outh Rock. As did Senator Epwarp M. 
“TED” KENNEDY, I introduced a bill to in- 
clude Plymouth Rock National Memorial 
es part of our national park system 
H.R. 15840. 

Designate the fourth Sunday of Sep- 
tember of each year as Interfaith Day— 
House Joint Resolution 1171. 

Amend the Constitution to guarantee 
equal rights under the law for women— 
House Joint Resolution 1073. 

Prohibit any change, other than res- 
toration, in the design of our Capitol— 
House Joint Resolution 1024. 

Provide for the designation of the sec- 
ond week of May of each year as Na- 
tional School Safety Patrol Week—House 
Joint Resolution 932. 

In a statement in the House I urged 
that labor explore the feasibility of 
“strike-work” agreements as a substitute 
for strike situations affecting the public, 
such as with transit, newspapers, and air- 
lines, which have recently caused great 
inconvenience, genera] business loss, and 
harm to New York City and the Nation. 

CONCLUSION 


It has been a privilege to be a part of 
the latter half of the 89th Congress, 2d 
session, to represent the 17th Congres- 
sional District of New York, and to have 
an opportunity to commence and further 
some constructive programs. Hopefully, 
T shall be able to continue to try to bring 
them to fruition, 
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University Building Named Evins Hall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago Tennesseans paid tribute to our 
distinguished colleague, Representative 
Jor L. Evmys, by staging Jor L. Evins 
Day—a day-long celebration which hon- 
ored him for his attainments and for 
the dedicated manner in which he has 
served the people of his congressional 
district. 

The festivities were highlighted by an 
afternoon ceremony held on the campus 
of Tennessee Technological University 
where Dr. Everett Derryberry, president 
of the university, paid tribute to him, to 
Governor Clement, to four former Gov- 
ernors of the State, and to former Lieu- 
tenant Governor Jared Maddux. 

During the course of the procecdings, 
it was announced that various campus 
buildings would be named after each of 
these distinguished Tennessee states- 
men. One of the dormitories was named 
Evins Hall. 

Asa part of this ceremony, Prof. T. W. 
Kittrell read a brief citation in praise 
of Jor Evins, and under unanimous con- 
sent I ask that this citation be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as follows: 

Jor L. Evins ... Evrns HALL 


Jor L. Evms, a native of DeKalb County, 
Tennessee, has achieved a distinguished ca- 
reer in public life. He attended Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute, received the A.B. de- 
gree from Vanderbilt University, and LL. B. 
degree from Cumberland University. He 
then became a member of the legal staff and 
Assistant Secretary of the Federal Trade 
Commission, a post he held until 1941. 

He resigned from the Commission to yol- 
unteer for military service and was in the 
Army four years, including two years in the 
European Theatre of Operations, attaining 
the rank of major. He received the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the State Senate from 
the 12th Tennessee Senatorial District while 
serving in the Army overseas but declined 
to accept the nomination during the con- 
tinuance of the War. 

Elected to Congress in 1946, he has be- 
come one of the most influential Members 
in Congress, serving as Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Independent Offices Ap- 
propriations of the U.S, House of Repre- 
sentatives, a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, Chairman of the House Se- 
lect Committee on Small Business, and 
Chairman of the Speaker's Personnel Com- 
mittee. He also has served on the Com- 
mittee on Veterans Affairs and the Commit- 
tee on the Board of Visitors of the US. 

Military Academy. 

Congressman Evins was a delegate to four 
Democratic national conventions and served 
as Tennessee State Democratic Campaign 
Manager in 1964. An active supporter of 
higher education, Congressman Evins has 
assisted Tennessee Technological University 
in obtaining Federal grants totaling $2 mil- 
lion since January 1, 1965, including funds 
for construction, student scholarship pro- 
grams, the Upper Cumberland Center for 
Economic and Resource Development, and 
for the strengthening of technical and sci- 
entific curricula. 

In addition to his support of higher edu- 
cation, Congressman Evins has been con- 
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cerned with the problems of small business, 
the operation of such independent agencies 
as the Tennessee Valley Authority, and es- 
pecially with seeking new approaches and 
solutions to the problems involved in the 
emerging concept of Appalachia, 

In appreciation of his service to Tennes- 
see on Capitol Hill in Washington, it is fitting 
that a dormitory unit in the Capitol Quad- 
rangle on the campus of Tennessee Techno- 
logical University be named Evins Hall, 


Congressman Stratton Reports to the Peo- 
ple of the 35th District of New York on 
the Accomplishments of the Second 
Session of the 89th Congress 


SPEECH 
F 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 14, 1966 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
these closing days of the second session 
of the 89th Congress I take this oppor- 
tunity to report, as I have each year, to 
the people of my district on the accom- 
plishments of this session. 

Though this has been one of the long- 
est sessions of Congress in an election 
year, our accomplishments have not 
been as impressive as were those of the 
first session, Nevertheless we have 
passed some significant bills, we have 
presided over the discharge of our com- 
mitment to freedom in South Vietnam, 
and we have endeavored to insure that 
the disruption of our national economy 
resulting from that conflict is as little 
as possible. 

THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


The conduct of the war in Vietnam has 
naturally dominated all our actions in 
this session. We have provided the 
armed services with all they have asked 
for in terms of weapons and other sup- 
port for Vietnam. In spite of individual 
criticism both in and out of Congress, 
both parties have fully supported our 
commitment there. When the chips were 
down in votes for or against the funds 
essential for continuing our Vietnam op- 
erations, only 7 to 10 out of the combined 
total of 535 Senators and Congressmen 
were recorded in opposition. Spending 
for the Vietnam war today is at a rate 
of some $1.5 billion a month. Yet we 
have reached this sizable rate, and have 
put almost as many troops in Vietnam 
as we had in Korea, without anything 
like the disruption to our normal civilian 
economy that occurred then. 

As a fairly senior member of the House 
Armed Services Committee I have had 
the privilege of following developments 
in Vietnam closely, on a day-to-day 
basis, with full access to classified mili- 
tary information. Our committee is 
briefed regularly on the war, And all 
members of Congress have had many 
chances to meet with the President and 
the Secretary of State to discuss all 
aspects of this conflict. I doubt whether 
any Congress has ever been kept more 
fully informed, or has been more regu- 
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larly consulted on any military operation 
of our country. 

Last Easter I had the privilege of visit- 
ing South Vietnam as chairman of a 
special investigating subcommittee of 
the the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee. Our subcommittee inspected most 
of the major combat areas. We came 
back most impressed with the job our 
troops are doing and with the very high 
level of their morale. We were encour- 
aged with ‘prospects for the future, and 
deeply impressed by the fine perform- 
ance of Ambassador Lodge and General 
Westmoreland. Our formal report on our 
trip reflected this optimism and made a 
number of concrete suggestions for 
further improvement. These sugges- 
tions were very warmly received by the 
President, with whom I conferred per- 
sonally, and have already been mostly 
implemented by Secretary McNamara at 
the direction of the White House. 

A number of groups in our district ex- 
pressed an interest in seeing the color 
slides of Vietnam I took during our trip, 
and over the past several weeks I have 
shown them repeatedly around our dis- 
trict. 

All of us, I am sure, share the hope 
that the continued success of our Armed 
Forces arms in Vietnam, the encouraging 
start towards a more representative gov- 
ernment made in the September 11 elec- 
tions, and the forthcoming Manila con- 
ference may soon bring some positive 
response from Hanoi to the admirable 
peace proposals made recently in the 
U.N. by Ambassador Goldberg. 

Vietnam is far and away the most im- 
portant matter with which Congress has 
been, and must continue to be, con- 
cerned. As one who served 6 years on 
active Navy duty in World War I and 
again in the Korean war, I have followed 
this present struggle with deep conern. 
As your Congressman I have devoted a 
very substantial portion of my time and 
energies during this past year to carry- 
ing out my responsibilities with regard 
to it, in the light of my own experience 
and service in the Far East. 

MAJOR LEGISLATION ENACTED 


Because over the years I have kept 
the people of our district posted regularly 
on pending legislation by newsletter, 
weekly newspaper reports, and regular 
radio and television comments, it is not 
necessary to go into great detail in re- 
viewing here the major pieces of legisia- 
tion enacted in this session, Let me 
instead just run through them briefly: 

A Vietnam GI bill of rights—which I 
had cosponsored in the 88th Congress 
in somewhat different form; a broad new 
program of water resources research; an 
increased program of help to local com- 
munities to fight water pollution; pen- 
sion increases for disabled veterans and 
their widows and orphans; providing 
limited social security benefits for per- 
sons over 72 not previously covered bY 
social security; a bill to outlaw dognap- 
ping and provide more humane treat- 
ment for dogs and other animals in 
medical research; a broad program of 
automobile safety standards; a new pro- 
gram of highway safety; a new Child 
Nutrition Act—which I also cospon- 
sored—to continue the popular school 
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milk program and add an experimental 
breakfast program for needy children; 
legislation to extend the time for eligible 
senior citizens to apply for medicare— 
which I cosponsored; cheaper and faster 
mail service to our troops in Vietnam; a 
new Federal Department of Transporta- 
tion; pay increases both for service per- 
sonnel and for government civilian em- 
ployees; a pay increase for teachers serv- 
ing overseas in schools for children of 
American service personnel—which I 
also cosponsored; legislation guarantee- 
ing access to information in government 
files; continued operation of heavy air- 
lift squadrons of the Air National Guard, 
like the one at Schenectady; and a bill 
to postpone the removal of two excise 
taxes for 2 years to meet increased costs 
of the Vietnam war. 
SOME BILLS STILL IN PROCESS 


Several other important measures are 
still in various stages in the legislative 
process, and may be enacted into law be- 
fore this session concludes. Among 
these are a new bill of rights for military 
Teservists, preventing a merger of the 
Guard and the Reserves and also giving 
full status to National Guard techni- 
cians; legislation—which I was largely 
responsible for initiating—to put reason- 
able cost limits on the New York State 
medicaid program; a new minimum wage 
bill—I supported efforts to give a larger 
€xemption to small businesses, and to ex- 
clude farm employees—and repeal of the 
+ percent investment tax credit for busi- 
hess, which I opposed. Some of these 
Measures may be enacted before we 
finally adjourn; most, including a bill to 
increase social security benefits, will be 
deferred until the start of the new 90th 
Congress. 

REJECTED SILLS 

Other measures of interest to our dis- 
trict have been rejected by Congress this 
year. Whether they will be revived next 
year is problematical. Among these are 
the Dodd anti-gun bills, the proposed 4- 
year term for Members of Congress— 
Which I opposed—and the 1966 Civil 
Rights Bill. I did, however, join in co- 
Sponsoring as a separate bill a provision 
introduced by Congressman Cramer, Re- 
publican of Florida, originally as an 
amendment to the civil rights bill. It 
Would make it a Federal crime to move 
in interstate commerce with intent to 
start a riot, It has not yet been reported 
ou of commitee. 

THE FIGHT AGAINST INFLATION “ 


Apart from Vietnam, the most persist- 
ent and important problem Congress has 
faced this year is how best to handle 
the economic impact of that conflict, in 
a word, inflation. With heavy expendi- 
tures occasioned by. Vietnam, with busi- 
Nesses operating close to full capacity, 
With labor in short supply and unemploy- 
Ment at rock bottom, we have found our- 
Selves with more money to spend and 
fewer goods to spend it on. More money 
thus competes for each item, and prices 
inevitably go up. For a time it appeared 
that limited measures might deal with 
this threat. President. Johnson even 
Suggested in his state of the Union mes- 
Sage in January that this Nation could 
have both guns and butter, though his 
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own budget did support that conclusion, 
and I seriously questioned the whole con- 
tention at the time. The only action 
taken to deal directly with inflation was 
taken by the independent Federal Re- 
serve Board, which increased bank in- 
terest rates. That action led to the 
present high rates, though it also prob- 
ably headed off, to be perfectly frank, an 
even more damaging inflation. 

In any case, it became increasingly 
clear that if we were to fight inflation 
successfully we had to make sizeable cuts 
in non-defense spending. Thus I have 
crossed party lines repeatedly in this ses- 
sion to support 5 percent across-the- 
board cuts in appropriation bills, and 
have opposed spending programs I felt 
could safely be deferred, such as rent sup- 
plements, highway beautification, and 
participation sales, the last a measure 
which the President himself eventually 
abandoned for the same reason I did, 
that it could only make interest rates 
soar even higher. Near the end of the 
present session legislation was introduced 
to combat inflation by eliminating the 7 
percent tax credit on business expansion 
and new machinery purchases. I op- 
posed this bill, because it could not pre- 
vent inflation, I believed, and might well 
end up working in exactly the opposite 
direction, Even its proponents admitted 
it could not be fully effective until next 
year, and by that time we might need 
other legislation, depending upon cir- 
cumstances at the time. . 


NECESSARY EXPENDITURES 


Of course I recognize that while we 
must reduce nondefense spending dur- 
ing the Vietnam emergency, we cannot 
expect to eliminate it altogether. The 
biggest question Congress has faced, 
therefore, has been to determine the 
priorities to give various nondefense 
spending categories. To sound the senti- 
ment of our district I sent out some 
12,000 questionnaires at the end of 
August to each home. The 12,000 replies 
we got back clearly indicate that fight- 
ing water pollution and education are 
the two areas where you folks least want 
us to make cuts. I have tried to govern 
myself accordingly. 

We certainly do need to keep funds 
coming for the many water and sewer 
projects already under way or applied 
for in our area, a far larger proportion 
of which, by the way, have been ap- 
proved than with most other congres- 
sional districts. 

We need to continue to help schools 
and colleges in our district, as we have 
already done for Keuka, Hartwick, 
Eisenhower, Oneonta State and others. 

We need to keep the Federal airport 
program in operation, so that com- 
munities like Cortland can get the kind 
of impressive Federal help in develop- 
ing new air transportation facilities that 
Oneonta got earlier this year. 

And we need to keep funds moving 
into the construction of senior citizens 
housing in communities like Geneva, 
Cortland, and Amsterdam, and push 
through to completion without delay 
urban renewal programs already started 
in Penn Yan, Geneva, Auburn, Oneonta, 
Norwich, and Amsterdam. 
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LOCAL PROJECTS 


Throughout my service in Congress I 
have worked hard to make certain that 
people and communities in our district 
get their fair share of every available 
government program. Certainly we pay 
high enough taxes. But until recently 
upstate New York has not been getting a 
proportionate share of the benefits of 
programs which our taxes have been 
paying for. In the past few years, how- 
ever, as a result of persistent efforts on 
the part of my staff and myself, the total 
number of projects coming into our dis- 
trict has sharply increased. 

For example, we have just had two 
urban renewal projects approved for 
Penn Yan, totalling eventually almost $1 
million. Amsterdam recently received a 
$3.1 million loan for a new housing pro- 
gram, geared especially to senior citizens. 
Oneonta received $158,000 of Federal 
help for a new airport. Eisenhower Col- 
lege in Seneca Falls has been awarded 
loans of over $2 million for new buildings. 
Hartwick College in Oneonta recently re- 
ceived a Federal grant of over one half 
million dollars for a new athletic center, 
and prior to that Hartwick had gotten 
help for a new library, new laboratories, 
and several dormitories. Oneonta State 
received a $600,000 grant for classrooms. 
Keuka College got a $900,000 loan for a 
new dormitory. Auburn received Fed- 
eral help to improve and develop Emerson 
Park. Bainbridge, Greene, Weedsport, 
Port Byron, St. Johnsville, Romulus, Ox- 
ford, Owasco, and the town of Seneca in 
Ontario County all got impressive Fed- 
eral help with vital water and sewer proj- 
ects. Supplementary educational cen- 
ters, with grants to keep them going, have 
been set up in Homer, Amsterdam, and 
Canajoharie. Head Start programs were 
established and funded for Geneva, 
Amsterdam, Cayuga County, Cortland 
County, Montgomery County, Auburn, 
Oneonta, Laurens, Milford, and Unadilla. 

New post offices have been approved, 
and will be constructed, at Port Gibson, 
Milford, Cincinnatus, Worcester, and 
Sherburne, though in some instances 
problems involving exact sites are still 
being worked out with Post Office Depart- 
ment officials. 

To sum it up, during the 2 years of the 
89th Congress, Federal project funds 
coming into the 35th congressional dis- 
trict under all these programs reached 
the amazing total of $93,732,108. 


STRATTON BILLS 


Once again a substantial number of the 
bills which I have introduced in the 
House have been enacted into law in this 
session of Congress, either with my own 
name as sponsor or as a cosponsor. 
These include the concurrent resolution 
formally recognizing Waterloo as the 
birthplace of Memorial Day, which I 
sponsored personally and guided through 
to enactment. The following bills 
which I cosponsored were also enacted 
into law: the Vietnam GI bill of rights 
which I had cosponsored in the 88th Con- 
gress, the bill to increase the pay of 
teachers in overseas school for the chil- 
dren of service personnel, the Child Nu- 
trition Act of 1966, and a bill to authorize 
regular commissions in the armed serv- 
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ices for male nurses, to help relieve the 
critical nursing shortage. 


OTHER STRATTON ACTIONS 


Not all important legislative activities 
in Congress involve the adoption of com- 
plete bills. Many might, for examole, 
involve changes or amendments to other 
bills, the stimulation of legislation, and 
even the blocking of other suggested ac- 
tion. Some of my achievements in these 
categories during this session are listed 
below, and may be of interest to you: 

First. Asa result of a fight I led Con- 
gress blocked for at least 1 year efforts to 
begin an unnecessary $34 million project 
to extend the West Front of the Capitol, 
thereby covering up the last remaining 
visible portion of the original Capitol 
building of 1800. You may have scen an 
article I wrote which appeared in the 
Parade Sunday supplement for Septem- 
ber 25 on this fight. I hope that the 
wide national interest the Parade article 
has stirred up may put a permanent end 
to this ill-advised project. 

Second. Last year I persuaded the 
State Department and the White House 
to add Finger Lakes wines to their list of 
products approved for serving in formal 
government entertaining at home and 
abroad. Recently I made the further 
suggestion that one good way to strike 
back at General de Gaulle’s efforts to 
undermine our American dollar would be 
to stop buying French products, thus 
denying DeGaulle dollars which he can 
then exchange for our limited gold sup- 
plies. I mentioned specifically French 
wines and champagne. I suggested New 
York State wines and champagne in- 
stead. The reaction, as you may have 
seen, was both instantaneous and world- 
wide. Within hours the French franc 
experienced its worst sellof since 1958. 
Huntley and Brinkley carried the story 
on nationwide television. Moscow ra- 
dio attacked me personally for my pro- 

. And syndicated columnist Art 
Buchwald devoted an entire column to 
my idea. Whether these various com- 
ments were critical or humorous sallies 
was beside the point. What was impor- 
tant was that all the world was suddenly 
talking—and is still talking—about Fin- 
ger Lakes wines and grapes. And Amer- 
icans from coast to coast now are think- 
ing twice before they patronize French 
wines, or any French products again. 

Third. As a result of a fight I led 
within the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, Congress this year struck $3.3 
million from the administration’s de- 
fense construction bill, thus blocking a 
projected transfer of the East Coast 
Branch of the Defense Language School 
to the westernmost tip of Texas. This 
committee action not only saves the gov- 
ernment a lot of money, but it also pre- 
vents, at least for the time being, a ser- 
ious disruption in one of the weakest 
links in our defense chain, our capacity 
to train top military men to speak for- 
eign languages. 

Four. Early this year I joined in & suc- 
cessful bi-partisan fight to keep the 
school milk program operating at full 
tilt, in spite of the administration’s ef- 
forts to end it. I was also the only New 
York Congressman to testify in person 
at a USDA hearing to raise the return for 
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fluid milk to the farmer. In line with 
my urging, that boost was approved, 
bringing farmers today a top milk price 
of 11.5 cents a quart. 

Five. As a result of my prodding, and 
detailed research I was able to do on the 
subject, the U.S. Department of HEW 
has delayed its approval of the costly 
New York State medicaid program, 
which goes far beyond what Congress 
ever intended. The House Ways and 
Means Committee has also reported out 
a bill putting reasonable costs limits of 
the type I had proposed on the New York 
program, thus keeping both the Federal 
and State taxpayer from finding himself 
committed to vastly greater costs for the 
program than anyone had ever antici- 
pated. Actually, the Ways and Means 
bill does not go as far as I would have 
liked to see it go. But it is a start. 

Sixth. I am glad to report that no ef- 
fort was made this year to revive pres- 
sures to construct those big dams at 
Genegantslet and Davenport Center, 
which I had successfully opposed last 
year. 

Seventh. In line with recommenda- 
tions in our Vietnam subeommittee's re- 
port, the Defense Department has been 
moving rapidly to send our troops in 
Vietnam milk which tastes a whole lot 
more like fresh milk than what they were 
drinking when we were there, 

Eighth. Congressman Frank Horton 
of Rochester and I have gotten prelim- 
inary Federal approval for a five-county 
planning district, under the Economic 
Development Administration, including 
Ontario, Yates, and Seneca counties in 
our district, and Wayne County in Mr. 
Horton's district. This new pilot pro- 
gram has great possibilities for future 
development in the Finger Lakes. 

Ninth. In cooperation with other lo- 
cal officials I protested strongly a month 
ago to the ICC and the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad their efforts to close down the 
Manchester freight terminal and throw 
hundreds of people into economic dis- 
aster. Besides protesting I also met per- 
sonally with community leaders on the 
problem, and got the National Mediation 
Board to look into the problem and the 
ICC to send officials to Manchester to 
meet with local leaders. As a result of 
this action I am pleased to see reports 
that the Lehigh has now restored most 
of these jobs and is expected to restore 
others. 

VOTING SUMMARY 


On the basis of my votes in this ses- 
sion of Congress I have been rated at 
54 percent, by the Americans for Consti- 
tutional Action, the highest rating for 
any New York Democrat, and at 40 per- 
cent by the National Associated Business- 
men, Inc. in their “economy” rating, 
also—with Congressman OrtTmncEr of 
Westchester—the highest rating for any 
New York Democrat. If nothing else 
both ratings indicate that my votes have 
reflected the interests of my district and 
my own conscience, not. narrow partisan 
considerations. 

During this Congress I have been hon- 
ored to receive the Pope John XXIII 
award from the American Committee for 
Italian Migration—ACIM—of the Albany 
Catholic Diocese, and the award of the 
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National Collegiate Athletic Association 
to “one of those eminent members of the 
legislative and executive branches of 
the government who distinguished them- 
selves academically and athletically dur- 
ing their undergraduate years at mem- 
ber institutions of this Association.” I 
was also honored to be elected a Trustee 
of Eisenhower College, named to mem- 
bership on the Board of Visitors of the 
U.S. Naval Academy, and late this sum- 
mer appointed as chairman of a select 
subcommittee of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee to make a thorough study 
of the problems of anti-submarine war- 
fare. 

Let me conclude by just expressing my 
sincere appreciation to all the people of 
the 35th district for the opportunity they 
have given me to serve them here. It 
has been a fantastic privilege and honor. 
I have tried my best to serve them dili- 
gently and effectively. I am especially 
appreciative of the overwhelming re- 
sponse to my 1966 congressional ques- 
tionnaire. I feel confident that many of 
the actions of this session can indeed go 
far to advance the interests of our dis- 
trict and the ideals and dreams of this 
America of the sixties. 


A Letter From Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM, Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I would like to include a few para- 
graphs from a speech given in Omaha. 
Nebr., on September 23 of this year by 
Mrs. Christine M. Kneifl to the Bishop 
Bergan Mercy Hospital Guild. The re- 
marks below are from a letter written by 
a young man serving our country in Viet- 
nam. His comments speak for them- 
selves. 

I guess my question here is: “Why didn't 
our teachers tell us that co-operation has to 
be a two-way street?“ These communists 
over here don’t co-operate worth a darn. 
They poison their bullets and they sow the 
jungle trails with spiked boobytraps, and 
they slaughter our wounded. They throw 
bombs into our barracks and kill us while 
we sleep. They torture and dismember their 
own countrymen who refuse to go along with 
them. They don't talk peace because they 
don't want peace. They never have, They 
never will. 

This isn’t what I was taught In school. 
They toid me there that everybody wanted 
peace and more than anything else in the 
world. I've learned out here that this just 
isn't so. They told me down in the grades 
that if we Americans just helped everybody 
else out and didn't go around starting any 
wars, there wouldn't be any wars. This was 
a downright lie, as it turned out. What I 
want to know is; Why were we lied to? 

Finally, what's with these college profes- 
sors and these university presidents who are 
stabbing us in the back these days? Don't 
they know that everytime they permit their 
campuses to be used for this “give blood to 
the Vietcong” rally stuff, and everytime they 
let their students out of classes to lle down 
in front of troop trains and burn their draft 
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Cards, it encourages Ho Chi Minh and Mao 
Tse-tung to prolong this war out here just 
that much longer? Don’t they know this— 
or is it just that they don't care? But 
every single day this war is prolonged, more 
of us over here are golng to get killed. 

They told me back in school that treason 
Consists of giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy. Well, I can testify to two things 
right now: First, that the commies are our 
enemies, all right; and secondly, that these 
demonstrations back home give them one 
heck of a lot of ald and comfort. If this 
isn't treason, what is? 

Now, I can't understand our college au- 
thorities permitting their students to help 
Our enemies, but there is one thing I can 
Understand even less: why the folks back 
home let them get away with it! After all, 
these colleges and universities are mostly 
tax-supported, aren't they? Why aren't our 
mothers and our father and our cousins and 
Our neighbors out demanding that these 
triends of our enemies be booted out, whether 
they turn out to be students getting a free 
education at public expense when they ought 
to be over here helping us, or professors 
drawing fifteen-to-twenty-thousand-dollar-a 
year salaries to preach ald to communism 
and sick surrender to those who are trying 
to destroy us? 


Legislation and the Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

LEGISLATION AND THE HANDICAPPED 


(Remarks of Congressman Jom E. FOGARTY 
before the Conference on the Handicapped, 
Washington Hilton Hotel, October 7, 1966) 
This program today dramatizes the part- 

nership between the legislative and executive 

branches of the United States Government 
in cooperating with the private sector to 
better serve the handicapped of our country. 

My part of this Coordinator's meeting is to 

discuss with you the subject of “Legislation 

and the Handicapped.” 

You'll notice that I didn't use “FOR the 

dicapped,” and for a very good reason. 

Legislation benefits all of us, the handi- 

capped included. I believe it is safe to say 

that “what's good for the handicapped fs 
good for America.” Events of the past two 
decades certainly have proved this. 

However, legislation of and by itself is 
Just the first step. The Congress can legis- 
late based on careful consideration of all 
factors after hearings aimed at pin pointing 
the needs. 

But, the Executive Branch of the Goy- 
ernment must then take this legislation and 
breathe life into it. The private sectors of 
dur economy, together with state and local 
Public bodies and agencies as well as willing 
Volunteers must blend their cooperative ef- 
forts, The mass media must translate 
dreams and plans into news so that the 
People we want to better serve will come 
Torward for available services. And coun- 
Selors and private citizens must motivate 
the unmotivated so that they will come 
forth, however hestitatingly at first, and take 
advantage of opportunities, Then, the em- 
Ployers and fellow workers must be willing 
to accept these newly trained (or retrained) 
men and women as employees and fellow 
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workers. Only then will the circle be com- 
plete which began with Congressional hear- 
ings, progressed to legislative action and ex- 
ecutive approval, moved through the State 
capital down to where the client lives and 
where the jobs are, and really take effect. 

In this ever widening circle of jobs for the 
handicapped, the Coordinators of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of our Government have 
rendered distinguished and valiant service in 
partnership with the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission and the President's Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped, I salute 
you. I commend you. But, I remind you 
that the job is a long way from being done, 
else we would not be meeting here today in 
observance of National Employ the Phys- 
ically Handicapped Week which concludes 
officially tomorrow. However, the “Week” 
gocs on 52 weeks of the year as far as I am 
concerned, as far as the President is con- 
cerned, as far as the people of this Nation 
are concerned. 

Each year, as Chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee for the Departments of Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, I look at the 
funds they are asking for programs they are 
carrying out. I see new programs launched; 
I see more services reaching more handi- 
capped people; I see signs of increases in the 
employment of the handicapped—and var- 
ious other evidence that we are making 
progress. 

But—compared to what our handicapped 
people need—I get very impatient about the 
rate of progress. 

I believe that the Congress is quite willing 
to spend more to help the handicapped peo- 
ple of this country—but I can tell you also 
that the Congress is going to be insisting on 
more results and better results. 

Please understand me: I know, and I ap- 
preciate, what has been accomplished—and 
it adds up to quite a lot. But as long as we 
are only rehabilitating some of the people 
who need your help—as long as we are em- 
ploying a part of the handicapped people 
who need jobs—this country is not going to 
be satisfied with any partial solution to this 
immense national problem. 

For example, last year’s major changes in 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act are going 
to make some very substantial improvements 
in what we can do in rehabilitation services, 
research, construction and many other 
phases of the public and private rehabilita- 
tion programs. This year the state rehabili- 
tation agencies have twice as much Federal- 
State funds to provide services as they had 
two years ago. 

In Federal employment I have watched, 
and appreciated, what is being done through 
the Federal Coordinators Program. 

The expanded work of the President's 
Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped unquestionably is helping to create 
a better climate for the hiring of larger num- 
bers of handicapped people, 

Last year the state employment services 
placed more handicapped people in Jobs than 
in any year in history. 

We have an organized national program, 
through the Office of Education, for training 
a lot more teachers of the handicapped. 

One of the most successful and helpful 
programs the Congress worked on in recent 
years was the program of captioned films for 
the deaf. 

This year the Congress made specific pro- 
visions in the law for a national program to 
bring complete library services to handi- 
capped people. 

We also passed legislation to create a Na- 
tional Technical Institute for the Deaf and 
the work is already under way toward creat- 
ing such a special technical training facility. 

We now are well into the operation of the 
Community Mental Health Facilities Con- 
struction Program and the provision of com- 
prehensive community facilities for the 
retarded. 
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I could cite many more instances where 
the Congress, in the last few years, has given 
its wholehearted attention to trying to cope 
with the problems of our sick and injured 
and disabled people. For the most part, I 
am proud of what the Congress has done, 

But I don't think Congress has completed 
its task—and I do not think that the public 
and voluntary programs of this country are 
yet in control of this national problem of 
disability. 

For example, I do not think we have really 
begun to make full use of the vocational 
rehabilitation programs. I have felt for 
some time that we need to take a whole new 
look at how the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Administration goes about its business and 
what we can really expect if their programs 
and their potential were fully comprehended 
and completely exploited. Last year our 
Appropriations Committee called for the es- 
tablishment of an advisory body of national 
leaders in many fields to do a complete study 
of the Vocational Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration and its programs. We asked such 
a group to consider what is needed, what 
changes should be made, what goals should 
be set, and how these goals could be reached. 
As a result, a National Citizens Ad 
Committee on Vocational Rehabilitation was 
appointed by Secretary Gardner and it began 
its work early this year. 

This is not the only study being done right 
now about the problems and needs of handi- 
capped people and whether our programs 
are adequate for them. Secretary Gardner 
recently appointed a task force in the De- 
partment to do such a special study of 
Health, Education, and Welfare's many pro- 
grams, and how they should be developed 
and coordinated to produce more and better 
assistance to the nation’s disabled people. 

The review and reappraisal activities in 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare are fine, as far as they go, but I'd 
like to see more activity by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity in this area, particu- 
larly as to the specifics of the number of 
handicapped people they are reaching and 
as to any special projects which make a point 
of including the handicapped. I would also 
like to see a review made of the young handi- 
capped people who are screened out for 
physical and mental reasons when they apply 
to the Job Corps. It doesn’t make much 
sense to me to make special dramatic and 
long overdue efforts to reclaim manpower for 
military service and then not make the same 
effort for such poverty projects as the Job 


Corps. 

We probably have more new programs in 
the Office of Education than in any large 
agency of the government except for OEO. 
Our education legislation has never denied 
the handicapped the advantages we have 
tried to provide for children and youths, but, 
I have not been satisfied that a fair share 
of the handicapped are benefiting from this 
program, I assure you that I am going to 
be satisfied before this program runs much 
further along! It has never made much 
sense to me that educators who are supposed 
to be concerned with brains pay so much at- 
tention to brawn when it comes to providing 
educational opportunities. Some places 
you'd think the student body was being 
selected for an athletic contest and the 
faculty for jobs as coaches! This is a luxury 
we can no longer afford and I am pleased 
that the President's Committee is mobilizing 
for an attack on archaic thinking by school 
boards, administrators and faculties alike. 
Another symptom of this muddle-headed 
mania of over-protection is the recent deci- 
sion by High Schools to deny any seriously 
handicapped person from competing in 
sports. The Congress cannot very well 
legislate against stupidity, a studipity with 
which some physicians concur, but we cer- 
tainly can point it out as a dreadful re- 
minder that we can never afford to be com- 
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placent. I wonder what Glen Cunningham 
and so many other great athletes who 
triumphed over disability are thinking about 
this most recent evidence of advanced think- 
ing on the part of educators. 

Don't misunderstand me, I'm not knocking 
education. We need more and more of it, 
but we can't afford to delude ourselves that 
all we need to do Is appropriate more money 
and everything will come out all right. We 
have simply got to make sure that the handi- 
capped get their fair share of educational 
opportunities, just as we must continue our 
efforts in behalf of their receiving more job 
opportunities, for today you can't have one 
without the other. 

One thing that has happened in the last 
few years should be the concern of everyone 
at this Conference. This is the absolute 
necessity of rehabilitating and employing 
our more severely disabled people. Our re- 
habilitation programs know a lot more about 
severe disability, and what to do about it, 
than they did ten or fifteen years ago. 
Neither the public nor the voluntary rehabil- 
itation programs are serving nearly the num- 
ber of severely disabled they should be—but 
there is a steady increase in service and this 
is bound to increase even faster in the next 
five years. We are going to see service to far 
more cancer patients—to those with severe 
disabilities from stroke—to those paralyzed 
from spinal cord injuries—to the cerebral 
palsied, the deaf and many others. 

This means, among other things, that we 
simply must broaden our plans for rehabilita- 
tion centers and workshops. We are going to 
need more such centers for vocational evalua- 
tion and training and we are going to need 
far more medical rehabilitation centers where 
a complete medical evaluation and service 
program can be carried out for these severely 
disabled people. 

For this I do not think our present plan- 
ning Is geared to the size of the job or the 
urgency of the need. Why, for example, must 
the Hill Burton program for building re- 
habilitation facilities stay at $10 million 
every year when far more could be used. 
When this $10 million is spread among all of 
the states and territories, some of our states 
have such small amounts that there is no 
point at all in trying to plan a center. Since 
1954, about 400 rehabilitation centers have 
been built or expanded through this special 
Hill Burton program. If this assistance had 
not been available the whole rehabilitation 
effort in this country would haye been set 
back many years, Now is the time to take 
another look and set some new schedules for 
ourselves. 

As we do this, I think the Federal Govern- 
ment—as the employer of about two million 
people—has a clear responsibility to take a 
whole new look at its plans and programs for 
hiring the handicapped. I do appreciate, as 
I said, the many things that have been ac- 
complished so far. However, I think the 
Federal Government has a very clear respon- 
sibility to constantly serve as a laboratory for 
developing better approaches to hiring the 
handicapped. 

I think also that we should demonstrate, 
by what we do rather than what we say, that 
the majority of handicapped people can be 
employed and can produce just as well as 
the nonhandicapped. Unless the Federal 
Government, by its own record of hiring the 
handicapped, can demonstrate this clearly 
and constantly, then I think our efforts and 
our exhortation to private industry will not 
amount to much. 

I understand that the President's Com- 
mittee, the Civil Service Commission, and 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Agency are in- 
terested in taking a look at the handicapped 
at work in the Federal Government so as to 
complete a pilot survey on their work 
achievements and characteristics in com- 
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parison with their non-handicapped peers. 
I believe this would be most helpful. Cer- 
tainly, the results are bound to be favorable 
to the handicapped; or, at least not un- 
favorable, if experience is any criteria. 

I understand that the Secretary of Labor 
is determined that the handicapped should 
be included in all the new and special out- 
reach and community team programs for 
the disadvantaged. We've lost too much 
time already with too many of these people 
and, although we can't turn back the clock. 
we can reverse the failure syndrome and 
write a happy ending to the script if we 
try harder. Certainly, the OCommission’s 
efforts in finding and placing the mentally 
retarded has been one of these bench marks 
in history where a corner was turned and 
where coordinators, with the help of voca- 
tional rehabilitation counselors, proved that 
the retarded could also have their proud 
moment of Camelot and stand tall as Federal 
employees of the finest government on earth. 

As a legislator, I am happy to have had 
this time with you today, both to commend 
you for what you have done, are doing, and 
will do, but, also, to remind you to continue 
to dare enough and to care enough to find 
new ways to open more job opportunities 
for the severely handicapped and the men- 
tally retarded. I know of no Congressmen 
or Senator who wouldn’t rather see the effort 
made than hear an admission that it was 
safer not to try. 

Furthermore, the Congress looks to you 
men and women on the firing line to come 
to us with your advice and counsel, your 
ideas and your imagination, your hopes and 
your dreams, through the normal and ap- 
propriate channels, so that we can continue 
to do our part in this great democratic proc- 
ess of helping the handicapped to help them- 
selves, and, to help all of us. 

We must merge Congressional experience 
with the experience represented by those in 
this room today. The results would cer- 
tainly increase both the quality and quan- 
tity of rehabilitation and employment pro- 
grams which our country so urgently needs 
if the handicapped are to share in our Amer- 
ican dream. It's really up to you. But, the 
Congress will certainly do its part! 


A Challenge Which Must Be Met 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, in the Oc- 
tober 19 Washington Evening Star there 
was a disturbing, but interesting, edi- 
torial with reference to declining food 
production and increasing world 
population. 

Today the Congress is taking final ac- 
tion on the “Food For Peace“ program. 
Included in the food-for-peace extension 
is my farmer-to-farmer amendment, 
which I believe will, if properly admin- 
istered and implemented, hold out hope 
to free world countries everywhere. As 
the editorial points out, there is an urgent 
need to modernize agricultural methods 
in underdeveloped countries. It is my 
hope that when we convene in January 
the Appropriations Committee will pro- 
vide funds to implement the farmer-to- 
farmer program so that we may get on 
with this enormous problem. 

The article follows: 
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{From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Oct. 19, 1966] 


FAMINE THREAT 


The Food and Agriculture Organization's 
latest report to the United Nations leaves 
no room for doubt that the world is in dan- 
ger of drifting into a Malthusian nightmare 
between now and the end of the century. 

A single chilling fact suffices to point up 
the potential gravity of the situation, As 
Director General Sen writes in his preface 
to the FAO report, world population in- 
creased last year by about 70 million, but 
world food prodyction failed to rise; instead, 
it declined between 4 and 5 percent in the 
underdeveloped lands of Africa, Asia and 
Latin America. As a result, in Dr. Sen's 
words, the outlook “is now more precarious 
than at any time since the period of acute 
shortage immediately after the Second World 
War.” 

When we keep in mind that the number 
of human beings is likely to double to a 
total of 6 or 7 billion in the next three 
decades, it is obvious that farm output— ` 
which is already alarmingly deficient—will 
have to be steadily and enormously increased 
from year to year to cope with the popula- 
tion explosion. Otherwise famine on a global 
scale will hardly be avoidable in the age 
ahead, Next to the nuclear threat, this con- 
stitutes perhaps the most fateful problem 
confronting mankind. 

There are no simple answers, but two 
things, among others, are plainly needed. 
One is a curb on population growth, And 
the second is energetic, even urgent inter- 
national cooperative action to modernize 
agricultural methods in the underdeveloped 
countries, which all too often have neglected 
farming in order to carry out ill-conceived 
industrialization. Certainly, unless birth 
rates and food output are brought into rea- 
sonable balance, the world will be desper- 
ately hard put to exorcise the specter of star- 
vation, 


The Value of Congressional Staff Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, at this time 
of the year when members of Congress 
are recapitulating the achievements of 
the Congress, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to pay tribute to the special serv- 
ices which are rendered by our congres- 
sional staffs in connection with our 
duties as Representatives to the Con- 
gress from our respective congressional 
districts. 

Because of the changing nature of our 
responsibilities, the preparation and 
analysis of legislation has become only 
a part of our overall responsibilities. 
Over and beyond our legislative func- 
tions, it has become the responsibility 
of a member of Congress and his staff 
to monitor and oversee the Federal pro- 
grams which are enacted into law. In 
Washington our staffs are busy follow- 
ing the movement of local community 
requests for Federal loans, grants, and 
programs relating to urban renewal, 
community planning and development, 
education, poverty, manpower training, 
water and air pollution, and public de- 
velopment. The Washington staff en- 
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deavors to follow through on every ap- 
plication, while my district office staff 
monitors the actual administration of 
these programs. 

Because of my special interest in con- 
Sumer affairs, my Washington and my 
district staff has conducted field trip 
Shopping experiments to compare the 
Washington and Cleveland consumer 
markets. In this connection, special 
studies were made of bread and flour 
Prices, coffee and orange juice prices, and 
bacon prices which resulted in consider- 
able national interest in these fields. 

Last year when the Ways and Means 
Committee, of which I am a member, took 
action to reduce or remove excise taxes 
on consumer items, my staff made a 
Widespread survey to determine whether 
these excise tax reductions were reflected 
in lower prices for automobiles, automo- 
bile parts, appliances, and other con- 
Sumeritems. The publication of my staff 
Committee work resulted in widespread 
interest in the entire subject. This con- 
tributed extensively to reduce consumer 
Prices in these items for at least a 
6-month period. In addition, my staff 
arranged a compilation of the costs of 
automobiles to the automobile dealer so 
that new car purchasers could determine 
the profit factor in their automobile pur- 
Chase, Over 500,000 reports of these lists 
were requested throughout the Nation. 

My staff was first among congressional 
Staffs to develop a recapitulation of the 
Federal impact in our congressional dis- 
trict. At the beginning of this 89th 
Congress, my staff conducted an agency- 
by-agency research project to determine 
as accurately as possible the exact total 
Federal expenditure on various programs 
in my community. The first research 
Project required over 7 months of staff 
Work. Since its compilation, many other 
Congressional staffs have engaged in the 
Same kind of staff study. This project 
ultimately resulted in the reorganization 
of information services in the various 
Government agencies which are now 
Oriented to more readily provide essential 
information on a district-by-district 
basis. As a result of this analysis of 
Federal programs and their effect upon 
my congressional district, I have been 
&ble to direct local efforts toward in- 
Creased utilization of Federal programs 
and at the same time I have been able to 
develop accelerated Federal response to 
Community needs. This has resulted in 
a two-way advantage, to the community 
Which I represent and to the Federal bu- 
Teaucracies involved. 

This summer, my staff utilized the 
Summer intern program to determine all 

Programs of grants, loans, and 
Scholarships currently offered by many 
branches of the Federal Government for 
€ducational advancement, As a result 
Of this fine research job, my office is mail- 
ing to every high school principal, every 

ce counselor, and all other inter- 

ested individuals in my district a com- 
Dendium and description of each of the 
Programs which the Federal Government 
now offers. To complete this project, it 
Was necessary to review over 1,400 sepa- 
Tate documents published by the Federal 
vernment and reduce and assemble 
information so that it would be use- 
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ful to the principal or the guidance 
counselor. 

Earlier this year, the city of Cleveland 
announced its interest in a proposal to 
build a new international airport over 
submerged land in Lake Erie and re- 
locate highways of the Federal interstate 
system through this site as a new com- 
munity development proposal. My 
Washington staff and my Cleveland staff 
developed research studies which proved 
the weakness of this proposal, after 
which I urged my community to dismiss 
it from consideration since it would make 
an unreasonable and unforeseeable 
demand on Federal resources which did 
not exist. In addition, my staff studies 
established the fact that cost estimates 
were unrealistically low and thoroughly 
inadequate. 

During the past 6 years, my staff has 
been deeply involved in a study of urban 
renewal and its effect upon our com- 
munity. My district staff has analyzed 
the displacement of families from the 
urban renewal areas and traced their 
movement from slum to slum. In the 
Cleveland Erieview project, our studies 
traced the movement of business and in- 
dustry from urban renewal areas and 
determined that one-third of the dis- 
placed businesses and industries removed 
to suburban areas remote from the city 
center, one-third closed their doors and 
went out of business, while the remaining 
one-third found another site for opera- 
tion within the city’s limits: This study 
indicated that the “urban renewal proj- 
ect lost” two-thirds of the employing 
enterprises which existed in the area 
prior to the urban renewal development. 

In the Euclid-University Circle Urban 
Renewal Project in Cleveland, my staff 
first discovered the failure of the pro- 
gram to provide adequate housing for 
displaced families and involved the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office in such a way as 
to expedite the project and relate its 
purposes more concretely with the legal 
intent of Congress. 

More recently, my staff has been study- 
ing the impact upon my community of 
a newly proposed urban renewal project 
involving the construction of a new 
campus for Cleveland State University 
in downtown Cleveland. In this connec- 
tion, my staff has been endeavoring to 
determine the tax valuation which would 
be lost to the city, the migration of tax- 
able salaries and wages which would re- 
sult from the removal of industries and 
commercial activities within the area and 
the interest of effected businesses and 
industries in relocating in the area of 
urban renewal if that were possible. In 
this connection, I have addressed the 
following letter to every industry, com- 
mercial activity, and employer in this 
new area: 

It has recently come to my attention that 
plans to construct a new campus for Cleve- 
land State University involve the ultimate 
taking of your plant facilities. 

In order that the total impact of the Cleve- 
land State University campus at this site can 
be calculated, will you kindly advise me 
whether your company has plans in this 
event to: 1) relocate in Cleyeland; 2) re- 
locate in the Cleveland Labor Market Area; 
or 3) relocate in some other community. 

If your present location is acquired for 
University purposes, it is my hope that your 
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company will remain in the Cleveland area 
as a major employer. This community 
values employment opportunities and must 
make every effort to preserve employment 
which is presently situated in this area. 

Will you also advise whether your com- 
pany would consider relocation and expan- 
sion in Cleveland if adequate and suitable 
land could be made available through further 
urban renewal acquisitions. 


From the results of this survey, it 
should be possible to determine the tax 
loss and the payroll loss as a result of the 
new urban renewal project. This can 
be offset against the potential commu- 
nity gain in the proposed new use of the 
project to determine whether the com- 
munity can expect a net gain or a net 
loss from the urban renewal proposal. 

It seems to me it is incumbent upon 
a Member of Congress to carefully study 
the effects of these Federal programs 
on his community, to determine that the 
programs are sound and realistic and to 
determine that they meet the legislative 
intent. In this sense, the Congressman 
becomes an overseer of these Federal ex- 
penditures to insure that the taxpayer 
is getting his monies worth and that 
the local program meets the highest 
standards. 

In addition to this type of project, my 
staff has been deeply involved in research 
and study on water and air pollution 
control legislation and the methods by 
which Federal programs can be brought 
to bear upon local problems. 

My staff always maintains a review 
of the unemployment factor in my com- 
munity to accurately determine our elig- 
ibility for Economic Development as- 
sistance. There is a constant audit by 
census tract of critical areas in my 
district. 

When the Medicare Act was recently 
adopted by Congress, my staff deter- 
mined the extent of need for new 
workers in the Health Occupations field 
and as a result of this study we were able 
to develop the first health occupations 
training program in the entire United 
States. Thirteen hundred persons have 
already completed this training and an 
equal number of trainees are currently 
involved in the program. In order to 
perféct this program, it was essential at 
the staff level to bring together the rep- 
resentatives of hospitals, the state em- 
ployment agency, and leaders in the 
health occupations field. 

During a recent tornado in my area 
in which there were numerous casualty 
losses, my staff was instrumental in 
marshalling pertinent information and 
bringing in the facilities of the Small 
Business Administration and the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration to expedite 
the handling of the special problems of 
those in distress. 

In addition to these responsibilities, 
my staff undertakes special efforts to 
accommodate hundreds of visitors and 
thousands of school children who come 
to Washington each year from my dis- 
trict. Some bring problems involving 
extensive case work before completion. 

My Cleveland staff carries on a “prob- 
lem in-take” at the rate of sixty visitors 
every working day. General Services 
Administration statistics indicate that 
our district office is the busiest Federal 
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office in the Cleveland area. The proc- 
essing of these inquiries serve to make 
our bureaucracy more efficient and re- 
sponsible and provide me with essential 
information concerning the effective- 
ness of Federal programs and Federal 
legislation. In this mutual interchange, 
government serves more effectively as 
the servant of the people. 


Cause for Concern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN BUCHANAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, a 
number of my constituents have written 
their concern over the 3-year, $6,600 
fellowship granted recently by the Office 
of Education to the son of the chairman 
of the Southern California Communist 
party, Richard Erle Healey of Los 
Angeles, as reported by columnist Ed- 
ward J. Mowery. 

I have contacted the Commissioner of 
Education for an explanation of this case 
which I hope will be forthcoming. 
Meantime I cannot but share the con- 
cern of many hard-working taxpaying 
loyal American constituents who, in most 
cases, have to send their own children to 
college without the assistance of the 
Office of Education. 

I enclose herewith the article: 

US. Foors COLLEGE BILL ron Rep SPOKESMAN'S 


Son 
(By Edward J. Mowery) 
WASHINGTON, October 15.—If you're 


scratching for funds to give your kids a col- 
lege education, or if Junior has mortgaged 
his earnings for a decade to pay off a college 
loan, keep this little hush-hush ftem in 
mind: 

In late July, the U.S. commissioner of 
education granted Richard Erle Healey of Los 
Angeles, a three-year, $6,600 fellowship to 
become effective this fall at Tulane Univer- 
sity, New Orleans. Healey, 23, has enrolled 
at Tulane as a graduate student in mathe- 
matics. 

Healey is the son of Dorothy Healey, 
chairman and “leading spokesman” of the 
Southern California Communist party, and 
reportedly a member of the party's national 
committee. 7 

Massive silence relating to Healey's fel- 
lowship has been observed by the Office of 
Education. The case shold be blown out of 
the water. Here are the facts: 

The application for federal funds by 
Healey—a graduate of Reed College, Port- 
land, Ore.—was flatly denied. He appealed 
to the seven-member Fellowship Review 
panel whose chairman is Michael H. Cardozo. 
The hearing was held April 16 at the National 
Lawyers Club, Washington, with Lawrence 
Speiser appearing as counsel for Healey. 

Spelser heads the District of Columbia 
branch of the American Civil Liberties Union. 
Which also figures ... The Review Panel, it 
was authoritatively learned, was armed with 
a full dossier on Healey's background and 
connections. 

The Review Panel overruled the initial 
denial of Healey application. 

With this little technicality jettisoned, the 
panel approved the fellowship. Other mem- 
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bers of the panel are Mortimer M. Caplin, 
Dr. Manfred S. Guttemacher, Dr. Eugene N. 
Hanson, Dr. Fred W. Harrington, Dr. Lyle H. 
Lanier and Dr. Thomas Lauritsen. 

Who is Richard Healey? What are his 
special qualifications for a 86,600 federal 
windfall in the field of higher education? 
Why should you subsidize his graduate 
studies at Tulane? Here's a bit of Richard 
Healey's “portfolio”; 

On March 5, 1962, The Quest“ Reed 
College student weekly—identified Richard 
Healey as a board member of a Focus Club 
which, seven weeks later, welcomed Herbert 
Aptheker as a campus speaker, Healey was 
among Reed students in the “Reading Room” 
who heard Aptheker harangue on Communist 
party objectives, duties and goals. “Political 
Affairs,” the Communist party's- so-called 
“theoretical” organ, has described Aptheker 
us its editor (April, 1962). 

A year previously, “World Youth,” bi- 
monthly publication of the World Federation 
of Democratic Youth (WFDY), revealed that 
the International Preparatory Committee 
(IPC) met Feb. 20, 1961 in Helsinki to pave 
the way for the 1962 sessions of the Eighth 
World Youth Festival, also in Helsinki, The 
WFDY, with headquarters in Budapest, has 
been cited as a Communist organization by 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee. 

Richard Healey attended the 1962 “youth 
festival” in Helsinki. 

That fali he also participated in a student 
“peace” vigil in Portland, Oreg., protesting 
a presidential order to blockade Communist 
Cuba. And on Oct. 7, 1964, Richard Healey 
was at the Reed College chapel door collect- 
ing admissions to a W.E.B. DuBois Club meet- 
ing addressed by Henry Winston, national 
Communist party bigshot. (DuBois Clubs 
honor the memory of their Communist 
founder. 

On May 8, 1965, Richard Healey distributed 
leaflets on a street corner blasting U.S. policy 
in Viet Nam. Others in the “demonstration” 
carried signs. One read: The United States 
is drunk with military power.” 

Is Uncle Sam also drunk“ with educational 
funds? How many other Healeys are getting 
tax-paid college educations while vilifying 
this country? Congréss should get the 
answers. 


The Honorable Paul J. Krebs 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday; October 20, 1966 


Mr, HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, as 
this Congress prepares to adjourn, the 
curtain falls upon the most productive 
Congress in recent years. This curtain 
also falls upon a man who has served in 
this Hcuse representing the 12th District 
of New Jersey with honor and devotion 
to the people who sent him here. I speak 
of the Honorable PAUL J. Kress. 

His departure from these Halls is not 
one of his own choice, nor is it one in 
which his constituents had made a de- 
cision. It is rather the uncertainty of a 
legislative reapportionment which was 
required to meet the standards set up 
by decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court— 
on the basis of one man for one vote. 

In its action to redistrict the New 
Jersey delegation, it was decided that 
PAuL J. Kress would have his district 
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taken away from him and thus pre- 
venting him from representing his pres- 
ent New Jersey constituency in the 
next Congress, 

Although a freshman Member, like 
myself, he has shown a deep interest in 
the legislation which we had before us, 
both on the national and international 
scene. He has also shown a fervent de- 
sire to help his State of New Jersey and 
the congressional district which he had 
the honor to represent in these halls. 

PAUL J. Krep’s record of service, short 
as it was, illustrates that he is a man of 
integrity, conscience, purpose, courage, 
and ability, He has made many friends 
in this House an¢ I wish him well in any 
future endeavor which he may under- 
take. The New Jersey delegation will 
miss him and the people he represented 
will miss him, 


Tribute to Former U.S. Senator H. F. 
Byrd, Sr., of Virginia 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I am grieved 
and distressed to learn of the passing of 
former U.S. Senator Harry Flood Byrd, 
of Virginia. I have known Senator Byrd 
for more than 40 years and have been 
closely associated with him personally 
and politically for all of that time. I 
served in the General Assembly with 
Senator Byrd before he was Governor of 
Virginia and then I served in the Gen- 
eral Assembly throughout his splendid 
4-year term as Governor from 1926 to 
1930. 

Senator Byrd's life and public activi- 
ties have been of such a character as to 
enhance the betterment of the entire 
state of Virginia. Senator Byrd was @ 
statesman of the first rank. He was & 
strong adherent to sound philosophy and 
good government administered by men 
of ability and honor. 

Senator Byrd will, without doubt, go 
down in history as one of the great 
Virginians of all time and, certainly, the 
ranking Virginian of this century. He 
was endowed with keen intellect and 
possessed extraordinary sterling quali- 
ties of character with the courage and 
ability to do what was right irrespective 
of what effect it might have had upon 
him personally or politically. I was with 
him in many political battles involving 
serious governmental problems, I have 
never known him to waiver in a fight 
when principle was involved. He stead- 
fastly clung to principle and was un- 
movable. When he decided that a cours¢ 
was right, he fearlessly clung to that 
course. If others around him became 
excited, the greater was his calm and 
composure. Like the sturdy oak, he was 
a refuge in times of storm and stress. 

I had unbounded admiration and the 
warmest personal affections for the late 
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Senator. I loved him dearly. Ishall ever 
cherish the memory of our associations. 
I have benefited much by having known 
him, and many are the times I have 
found the right way through his sage 
counsel and wise advice. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret that we in this 
country today do not have more men of 
the type of Senator Byrd. He measured 
up in every way to the high standards 
that people have a right to expect of 
their public servants. i 

In connection with the life of Senator 
Byrd, I think these lines are quite ap- 
propriate: 

God give us men! A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
ready hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor—men who will not 

lle; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue, 

And damn his treacherous flatteries with- 

out winking; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 


fog 
In public duty, and in private thinking; 
Por while the rabble, with their thumb-worn 


creeds, 
Their large professions and their little 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps, 


Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice 
sleeps! 


Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Members 
or the House a project initiated by St. 

Ymond's Post No. 488, Catholic War 

eterans, USA, of the Bronx, in promot- 
ing Americanism and boosting the mo- 
Yale of our fighting men in Vietnam. 
Following is Commander Lawrence W. 
Lindsley’s account of the project: In a 
Concerted effort to stir patriotic activity 
and feeling in the citizens of our parish, 
dur homes and the minds of our children, 
We have contacted all of the societies of 
dur church and several organizations in 
the neighborhood, asking that everyone 
Show his or her love of country, by dis- 
Playing the Flag in our homes, in our cars 
and on the streets; encourage the use of 

Pledge of Allegiance and more fre- 
Quently singing of the National Anthem 
and Hymn: 

We have instituted a program of aid and 
kountort tor our men in service through the 
{plowing four points: (1) Write to the men 

n the service from our parish; (2) Send them 
Water additives such as lemonade to help 
Make their water palatable; (3) Send small 
cans of fruit, fruit juices, sardines, boned 
quicken and dehydrated soups for snacks; (4) 
Sta te petitions throughout the United 
Pe gen asking the President to defollate the 
Bo grass, underbrush, forests and jungles of 

uth Vietnam so that the communists can- 
e them as cover for their guerrilla 
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We have commenced the collection pro- 
gram through local merchants, Parkchester 
Merchants Association, The New York Fire 
Department, and all line organizations of that 
Department. After having arranged for 
shipment of the items to Vietnam through 
the Brooklyn Army Base, a local trucker has 
agreed to pick up from the stores and dis- 
tributors the items donated, bring them to 
our collection points and then after they are 
properly prepared and addressed take them to 
the Base for shipment. Point 1 and 4 are 
particularly satisfying to us and to the men 
in service. Their letters are really great. 
The fact that the government is now using 
the defoliation In a fairly large scale opera- 
tion to help prevent the North Vietnamese 
from infiltrating men south across the de- 
militarized zone, proves the practicability of 
this action throughout the whole of South 
Vietnam. This action could have the excel- 
lent by-product of clearing large areas of 
presently unusable land areas for growing 
rice and rubber plantations, these being the 
two most profitable products of this small 
country. Thus it is evident we would be 
helping the future economy of South Viet- 
nam and not killing even small animals. It 
now becomes impossible for the President not 
to answer this question in any but a favor- 
able way. Defoliation would surely end the 
war soon in victory. 


Workshop of the American Academy of 
Maxillofacial Prosthetics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN E. FOGARTY 
TO THE AMERICAN’ ACADEMY OF MAXILLO- 
FACIAL PROSTHETICS, SHERATON-PARK HOTEL, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., SEPTEMBER 12, 1966 


It is an honor and a pleasure for me to 
have been invited to join you today and ad- 
dress some brief remarks to this workshop of 
the American Academy of Maxillofacial 
Prosthetics. Your Academy is a youthful 
one, as such organizations go, but in thirteen 
short years it has attained a level of scien- 
tific competence that entitles you to look as 
an equal upon the other professional so- 
cieties. One cannot help but be impressed by 
the air of thorough professional ability that 
permeates your membership. 

There is no more admirable calling than 
that of rebuilding human bodies ravaged by 
injury or disease, and your stated objective 
of furthering the development and use of 
maxillofacial prosthetics in the treatment 
and rehabilitation of patients with cancer 
or other diseases can elicit only the most 
enthusiastic encouragement from all of us 
who are vitally interested in the health of 
the American people. 


This country has a great need to expand 
the teaching of your particular surgical spe- 
cialty in professional schools and institu- 
tions; to train more young dentists in maxil- 
lofacial techniques; and to promote greater 
use of these techniques in hospital dental 
services. Your workshop program this week 
has been planned with a view to meeting 
these needs, among others, and I was very 
favorably impressed to read the names of the 
nationally and internationally recognized 
participants here, many of whom are known 
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to me, if only by reputation. One is also 
impressed by the Academy's recognition of 
close communication as a means of improy- 
ing rehabilitation practices, by its systematic 
compilation of data on professional and in- 
stitutional standards, and its effective use 
of these data to bring your own special tech- 
niques to an ever-widening public. 

Your president, Dr. Niiranen, has asked me 
to speak to you today on “The Administra- 
tion’s Rehabilitation Programs.“ In view of 
the fact that the Federal Government is 
deeply involved in rehabilitation on many 
fronts, this is a tall order, and so in the time 
allotted me I shall have to touch only briefly 
on the highlights. 

The Congressional appropriation for the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration 
for fiscal year 1966 was 300 million dollars, 
For 1967 the VRA has requested a substan- 
tial increase because it will provide for the 
attainment of one of the agency's long- 
sought goals: the rehabilitation to useful 
living of well over 200,000 disabled. 

It is my privilege to serve as the chairman 
of the House subcommittee that considers 
the appropriation requests of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration, and in the 
hearings held early this year for the 1967 
budget there were brought out many points 
which I believe will be of interest to you. 
First I should tell you that, under recent 
amendments to the law, the matching rate 
for Federal rehabilitation grants to States 
was fixed at 75 percent. That is, for each 
dollar the State makes available for rehabili- 
tation the Federal Government pledges 3 
dollars. 

There is authority in the appropriation for 
expansion of rehabilitation services, con- 
struction of rehabilitation facilities, and 
workshop improvement projects. We have 
been advised by the VRA that with the new 
facilities and with 75 percent Federal match- 
ing, no disease or condition, however difficult 
or complex the service, need any longer be 
outside the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram if the handicapped individual can rea- 
sonably be expected to be made capable of 
gainful employment. 

Those thus rehabilitated are in wide va- 
riety of occupations, ranging all the way 
from professional to unskilled. Based on last 
year’s experience, the 1967 rehabilitated are 
likely to be 9,000 teachers, engineers and 
professional people; 23,000 skilled workers; 
and 32,000 clerical and sales persons. So this 
program is not only restoring human beings 
to the dignity of work, but is contributing 
to the general betterment of the community 
and the Nation. 

Along with the construction of facilities, 
VRA programs include Research and Train- 
ing funds for research and demonstration 
projects, and special centers not only for 
medical rehabilitation, but in the voca- 
tionally oriented programs and centers for 
the mentally retarded. Incidentally, it is ex- 
pected that as many as 19,000 mentally re- 
tarded will be in the program in 1967. The 
special center program was warmly com- 
mended by the President's Commission on 
Heart Disease, Cancer, and Stroke last year. 

The programs cover the rehabilitation of 
the mentally ill, epllepties, the deaf and 
blind, and those persons with brain damage. 
It provides for those afflicted with speech and 
neurological disorders, and for victims of 
heart disease, cancer and stroke. 

Mention of the President’s Commission on 
Heart Disease, Cancer and Stroke reminds us 
that this commission's report has under- 
scored the need for the State-Federal pro- 
grams of vocational rehabilitation to take 
stock of the services the programs have pro- 
vided for people who have survived the ini- 
tial onslaught of these diseases. They also 
plan for a greatly expanded program of re- 
habilitation in order to restore these people 
to productive roles in the community, While 
State rehabilitation agencies have been serv- 
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ing disabled groups for many years, their 
eZorts have been hampered by a lack of funds 
for providing the expensive services required. 
They have been plagued with a dearth of 
specialists skilled in the know-how of plan- 
ning and implementing the complex array 
of services often necessary for heart disease, 
cancer and stroke cases. The years ahead 
should see a rapid increase in the number of 
these cases restored to gainful employment 
through the public programs of vocational 
rehabilitation. 

It Is interesting to note that when the VRA 
was given an increase in its appropriation 
for research and training of 6 million dollars 
in 1966 the agency decided: to address Itself 
first of all to cancer because that was the 
forgotten area as far as rehabilitation was 
concerned, As 2 result of this attention sey- 
eral projects of rehabilitating postoperative 
cancer patients have been initiated. These 
include a project recently approved at New 
York University. School of Medicine, This 
project will establish a pilot regional center 
to discover new techniques and methods for 
the surgical, dental, prosthetic, psychosocial 
and vocational rehabilitation of facially dis- 
figured cancer patients. Facial disfigure- 
ment, principally following eradication of 
cancer of the head and neck, has increased 
greatly during the last decade. The more 
frequent employment of radical surgery as 
a method of treatment, and the feasibility 
of massive excision of tissue, has resulted in 
the survival of a large number of patients 
who can be brought more rapidly and efec- 
tively into the mainstream of happy and pro- 
ductive life through the application of appro- 
priate rehabilitative techniques. 

This pilot project in New York exemplifies 
the spirit; I think, of the entire Federal 
government thrust in the area of cancer 
patient rehabilitation. There is one surgical 

ure—with which many of you are fa- 


miliar—which is a dramatic example of the 


plight of all who must face up to the post- 
operative problems of malignant disease. I 
am referring to an operation which involves 
the amputation of the human body at the 
hips, and subsequent fitting with limbs and 
braces. As a means of saving lives, it calls 
for the closest cooperation from physiclans, 
physical therapists, clinical psychologists, 
experts, occupational consultants, 
` and social workers, In fact, with government 
support, the needs for multidiscipline co- 
operation, administrative coordination and 
research have been projected by specialists 
in five areas of radical cancer surgery: 

Removal of the voice box which leaves 
the patient with the terrifying realization 
that he has lost his vocal cords. 

Removal of the breast whose impact is a 
combination of depression and fear—depres- 
sion because of the loss of one of the patient's 
symbols of womanhood, and fear of death. 

Amputation where the impact is fear, 
The patient wonders if he will be able to walk 
again? To use his arms? To live a normal 
life? 

Surgery resulting in an artificial opening 
in the colon which brings severe emotional 
disruption and feelings of degradation. 

And finally, that area of radical cancer 
surgery with which you are so closely con- 
cerned, facial disfigurement, bringing in its 
wake severe functional disabilities or feelings 
of social rejection arising from gaping de- 
fects in a patient's features. 

Each of these surgical procedures brings 
its own peculiar forms of physical and emo- 
tional disability, and the practitioners of the 
healing arts—as well as that segment of your 
government charged with the support of the 
healing arts—will not be doing their job to 
its fullest unti? these disabilities are over- 
come, 

It is apparent, from the efforts I have just 
described, that we have made a start in this 
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direction. It is a small start but a confident 
one, and I can assure you that it will go for- 
ward as rapidly as the numbers of trained 
professional and technical personnel, and the 
availability of adequately equipped facilities, 
and the cooperation of the States will permit. 

In the past two years the VRA has had 
numerous contacts with potential research 
agencies and universities interested in do- 
ing projects involving the development. of 
coordinated teams of physicians, counselors, 
psychologists, and social workers. These 
teams would direct their efforts at relieving 
the peychologicai and social pressure devel- 
oped as n result of cancer and its treatment. 
Also, there is interest in getting these services 
out to rural areas at some distance from 
large urban medical complexes. 

A moment ago I mentioned the coopera- 
tion of the States. Although the VRA hopes 
to bring about the rehabilitation of 207,500 
persons in 1967, it Is estimated that some 
400 or 450 thousand become disabled each 
year. If all our States did as well as the top 
five or six In terms of serving so many people 
per 100,000 population right now we would 
be rehabilitating at the rate of 350,000 a year, 
instead of at 200,000. So, along with the 
stepped-up effort of your Federal Govern- 
ment it is vital that the States participate 
more actively in rehabilitation programs if 
we are to narrow the gap between the re- 
habilitated and the disabled. 

A program of the VRA that has opened up 
interesting possibilities is the Special For- 
eign Currency Program, for which 2 million 
dollars was appropriated last year. Involving 
the interchange of experts from overseas and 
the sending of our experts to our projects 
abroad, the program hns turned up some in- 
teresting developments. I am thinking, for 
example, of the one to come from Dr. Marion 
Weiss, of Poland, who has revolutionized, we 
think, the surgery on amputations. He found 
that by fitting artificial limbs immediately 
upon operation—instead of waiting for the 
stump to heal—a great deal of psychological 
trauma can be saved, The patient wakes up 
with a leg Instead of waking up with a stump. 
This procedure enables the patient to walk 
soon after—in many instances on the first 
day after—the amputation, and to go back to 
work sooner. Under older procedures the 
patient lics for weeks or months waiting for 
the stump to heal before he can be fitted 
with an artificial leg and then has to learn 
to walk all over again. 

Also under the Special Foreign Currency 

we are experimenting in Israel on 
training the blind to work in the textile in- 
dustry. In Yugoslavia we are developing an 
electronic artificial hand and a cybernetic 
arm that will employ a computer-like elec- 
trical-impulse system to control braces and 
muscles, In India, Pakistan, Israel, Yugo- 
slavia and Egypt there are studies dealing 
with different problems in the rehabilitation 
of people disabled by heart disease and 
stroke. In Yugoslavia, again, the deaf are 
being taught speech recognition through 
transmission at low frequencies where, it was 
found, those with profound hearing loss are 
the most sensitive to sound: 

These, then, are some of the areas in which 
your Federal Government is concerning itself 
with rehabilitation. Many of them, of 
course, are remote from the areas in which 
your interests Me. On the other hand, many 
are directly concerned with your work, and 
will continue to be so concerned—and on an 
ever-expanding front. It is to be profoundly 
hoped that through the cooperation of the 
Federal Government, the fifty States, and 
able, dedicated scientists like yourselves, we 
shall sce the day when the greatest possible 
number of the disabled—through effective 
programs of rehabilitation—will be restored 
to the condition where they can live and 
work in the dignity to which they are en- 
titled as members of the human family, 


October 21, 1966 
Got Any News for Me Today? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, as the 
89th Congress draws to a close, there will 
be numerous statements recounting the 
many major and significant achieve- 
ments of this great Congress. It is a 
time to reflect back upon the fruits of 
our labor with a great deal of satisfaction 
and pride in the legislative accomplish- 
ments of the past 2 years. Unfortu- 
nately, for myself and other members of 
the Virginia delegation, the progress of 
the 89th Congress has not been without 
its price, since on August 24 of this year 
we suffered the loss of a dear friend and 
a highly respected newspaperman, Mr. 
Clarence G. Marshall, at the age of 81, 

Affectionately known to most of us 
as Marsh“, Clarence Marshall was a 
familiar figure around Capitol Hill, cov- 
ering the Washington news scene for the 
Daily Press and the Times-Herald of 
Newport News, Va. Ata time when most 
men would have contemplated retire- 
ment and resting upon the laurels of 
significant accomplishments over more 
than three-score years of activity in the 
field of journalism, Marsh was still on 
the job of reporting the news to the peo- 
ple of the Tidewater area up to the very 
moment of his death. As a matter of 
fact, when Marsh was stricken with the 
fatal heart attack which took his life, 
he was in my office discussing with me 
the current proceedings of our Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine, an area in 
which he maintained a vital and continu- 
ing interest. 

Marsh was a newspaperman's news- 
man. He had a distinguished writing 
career which commenced 65 years ago 
as a cub reporter on the Times-Herald. 
Later he served as the first managing 
editor for the U.S. Daily, now known as 
U.S. News & World Report. He also 
served as senior editor of Kiplinger's 
Changing Times. He was a charter 
member and assisted in the founding of 
the National Press Club, and he was the 
mentor of many newsmen whose careers 
he helped to shape. 

The 19th century poet and philosopher, 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, once stat- 
ed that: 

In every man's writing, the character of 
the writer must lie recorded. 


So, too, is the character of Clarence 
Marshall recorded in his conscientious 
pursuits to serve the readership of the 
Tidewater area. The esteem in which he 
was held by his associates is exemplified 
by the following memorial resolution 
adopted by the board of directors of the 
Daily Press, Inc., on September 26, 1966: 

Wherens an association together that dat- 
ed back 65 years came to an end on August 
24, 1966 in the death of Clarence G. Mar- 
shall, Washington Editor of The Dally Press 
and The Times Herald, and 

Whereas through the years Mr. Marshall 
gave freely of his time and effort to the inter- 
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esta of these two newspapers as a faithful 
employe and official as well as when he was 
employed by other organizations, and 

Whereas Mr. Marshall served for 31 years 
as a Director of The Dally Press, Inc., and for 
Shorter periods as director of the subsidiary 
Hampton Roads Broadcasting Company and 
Southern Colorprint Corporation, giving val- 
Uable advice and important and wise coun- 
sel due to his intense interest in these or- 
Banizations, and 

Wherens Mr. Marshall was a personal friend 
to stockholders, officers, executives and the 
bersonnel generally of The Daily Press, The 
Times-Herald, and WGH, all of whom miss 
him yery much, now, therefore be it 

Resolved by the Directors of The Daily 
Press, Inc., That through unanimous action 
taken at the regular board meeting in Au- 
gust, 1966, they express to his widow, Mrs. 
Alice Marshall, their sincere and heartfelt 
sympathy in her personal loss, and be it 
further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be inscrib- 
ed in the minutes of The Dally Press, Inc. to 
Show the formal expression of the Board of 
Directors in lamenting the death of Mr. Mar- 
Shall, a long-time associate and genuine 
friend, who did so much for these newspapers 
Over the years and who served them so faith- 
Tully and fully as an employe, a director, 
executive and lastly as Washington Editor. 


The loss of Clarence Marshall from 
the Capitol Hill news beat is particularly 

tressing to me. The halls of these 
buildings will seem a little bit emptier 
knowing that this distinguished newspa- 
Perman from Virginia will no longer be 
in our midst. No longer will we be able 
to anticipate seeing the approach of this 
eldest member of the Fourth Estate with 
the inquiry that had become his trade- 
Mark “Got any news for me today?” It 
is a loss which the English poet, Robert 
Southey, probably best expressed in rep- 
resenting my feelings over the death of 
Clarence Marshall when he said, and I 
Quote: 

The loss of a friend is like that of a limb; 
time may heal the anguish of the wound, but 
the loss cannot be repaired. 


Tribute to the Honorable Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr. 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OBIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


to ns. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, it is good 
have this opportunity to join my col- 
es in expressing appreciation to our 
d, colleague and former Speaker, 

the Honorable Jox MARTIN, 4 
Jor Martin will always be known as 
= Grand Old Man of the Grand Old 
ey” He has served in the House 
Onger than any other Republican, with 
“8 exception of Speaker Joe Cannon. 
Mani has been the only Republi- 
on Speaker of the House since 1930. 
© was House Republican leader for 20 
years and chairman of five national party 
Conventions. He served through the lean 
Years of the 1930's when Republicans 
Were eyen a smaller minority than we 
are today. Then he helped the Party 
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come back to power with a majority in 
the 80th and 83d Congresses. 

Although we Republicans have a par- 
ticular claim on Joz MARTIN, Members on 
both sides of the aisle have a deep affec- 
tion for him. Once when the late 
Speaker Rayburn was asked to campaign 
against Joz Martin, he is quoted as hav- 
ing said: “Hell, if I lived there I'd vote 
for him.“ Jor MARTIN is known as a 
man who always keeps his word. He has 
contributed much to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and to his country. We are 
all going to miss him very much, but we 
wish him well in whatever endeavors he 
may undertake. 


Joe Martin 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday; October 20, 1966 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
common human failing for people living 
through the great upheavels of history 
not to appreciate the movers and shakers 
of their own era. Charles Dickens 
marred his genius, but revealed himself 
as human, when he revealed his lack of 
perception by denouncing our 24th Con- 
gress as one composed of mediocrities. 
He did not see the giants whose talents 
would have made any legislative assembly 
memorable. Only a minority recognized 
the spectacular man who was Lincoln 
when he lived. 

It would be easy, but not just, to chide 
our ancestors for this lack. It well may 
be thet historians will see us as dullards 
for not appreciating great leaders of our 
own day. 

However, I know with certainty that 
we Americans of this generation will 
never be charged with ignoring the qual- 
ities and the career of Josgrn WILLIAM 
Martin, of North Attleboro, Mass. Such 
oversight would be comparable to ignor- 
ing the Rocky Mountains. 

If our beloved Joe Martrn did no more 
than routine duties in his public service, 
he would have achieved notice and dis- 
tinction because of simple longevity as a 
public servant. It began in 1912 after 
election to the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives in the Taft administra- 
tion and continued during the tenures of 
ten presidents, with twenty-one consecu- 
tive terms in this House. This alone 
would give him a secure place in the an- 
nals of our legislative history. 

But there are many yardsticks for 
measuring a man and by any of them, 
Jor Martin is of extraordinary stature 
among Americans. 

Energetic and forecful with all the 
qualities of a leader and champion, he 
did not retreat from what he regarded 
as the best interests of his own Massa- 
chusetts people or Americans anywhere. 
But in addition to being a bulwark of his 
party, he had the rare ability to act as 
the balance-wheel amid whirling dissen- 
tions and be the calm center of political 
hurricanes for almost forty years. 
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His party recognized this great talent 
by making him the standing Chairman of 
five Republican National Conventions, 
the Minority Leader of the House for 
nine Congresses and the Speaker for two 
others. 

Jor Martin had many endearing traits, 
but to me his most engaging quality was 
that of a good sport. He never gloated 
over his many triumphs and never 
whimpered amid his few defeats. He 
added lustre and respect to his profes- 
sion as a politician, expecting and taking 
successes and losses, with admirable 
equanimity. 

It would require a fat volume to record 
JOE MartTin’s career. I leave that to the 
historians. In marking the progress of 
our country in this century, JOE MARTIN'S 
influence on our era will remain a monu- 
mental peak for any student of our times. 
To heap more honors on such a man 
would be superfious, so we wish him a 
warm and heartfelt Godspeed. 


Vietnam—Glimmers of New Hope? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, under- 
lying everything Congress does during 
these last crowded days before adjourn- 
ment—an adjournment which may not 
come before October 22—is the war in 
Vietnam. It remains the most trouble- 
some and disturbing issue facing the 
American people. And it is right that it 
should be disturbing, for the peace of the 
world hangs in the balance in that far- 
off corner of the world and the cost to us 
and the Vietnamese people in terms of 
destruction and the loss of lives and 
wealth has become enormous, 

But faint glimmers of new hope have 
lately become visible—hope that negotia- 
tions may yet be ble and that the 
war can be ended with honor and security 
for all. Accompanying this new hope, if 
I read the signs correctly, is a growing 
concurrence among Americans about our 
country’s proper role in Vietnam—all of 
which make it appropriate to reassess our 
position there. 

The great majority of our people, I be- 
lieve, have come to shun the twin ex- 
tremes of unlimited escalation of the war 
and of unilateral withdrawal in favor of 
the more realistic and humane position 
that negotiation offers the only real pos- 
sibility of halting the destruction and 
guaranteeing the peace, independence 
and neutrality of the Vietnamese people. 

A RESPONSIBLE OBJECTIVE 


This is also the stated and official 
objective of our Vietnam policy. It is a 
sound and restrained and responsible 
one. And it is the objective with which 
Tagree. 

It is not our purpose to destroy North 
Vietnam or to engage Communist China 
in all- out warfare, either of which could 
result in unlimited destruction and shat- 
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ter world peace. By the same token, it 
would not serve our legitimate interests 
or the cause of peace and freedom to pull 
out without assuring the South Viet- 
namese their right to determine their 
own destiny. It would only turn the 
country over to the Communist forces 
already there and weaken the resolve of 
other free countries in southeast Asia to 
protect their independence against at- 
tempted Communist subversion. An in- 
dependent, neutral Vietnam would pose 
no threat to anyone, either the Com- 
munists or other neighbors. A defeated 
and Communist-subjugated Vietnam 
clearly would. 

This is sometimes a difficult position to 
maintain. It is attacked both by those 
who believe we must get out because we 
should never have become involved in 
Vietnam and by those who believe we 
should use any military means, whatever 
the cost, to end the war immediately. 
But I believe it’s the right position, and 
while I respect those who hold the oppos- 
ing views and defend their right to ex- 
press them, I think both would be self- 
defeating. 

In the case of the former, unilateral 
withdrawal would solve nothing. 
Whether or not it was wise or right for 
us to become involved in Vietnam, we 
cannot restore the status quo by with- 
drawing. It would only make a bad sit- 
uation worse, postpone the inevitable, 
and make more costly the need to pre- 
vent Communist takeovers elsewhere. 

In the latter case, proponents of a ma- 
jor stepup in the war outlook the recent 
history of escalation in Vietnam. It has 
not been notably successful in ending 
the war or defeating the Communists. 
And it presents serious risks. Who, for 
instance, would pick up the pieces if we 
destroyed North Vietnam and prevent 
the almost certain Red Chinese attempt 
to move into the vacuum? How long 
and bloody could the war become if 
China intervened? Might not Soviet 
Russia and Communist China be led to 
mend their differences in the face of 
what they would then consider a com- 
mon threat from the United States? In 
such circumstances—and most experts 
consider them highly likely—the quick 
and easy victory could become a nuclear 
world war. 

A REAL RISK 


What we cannot afford to forget is that 
any powerful nation will resist what it 
believes to be a threat to its own interests 
and security—just as we forced the Rus- 
sians to back down at the time of the 
Cuban missile crisis. And with hundreds 
of thousands of troops and a sizable Navy 
and Air Force operating thousands of 
miles from home on the doorstep of So- 
viet and Chinese Asia, we are not adding 
to their sense of security. We are taking 
a risk—a risk we should not unnecessarily 
compound. 

Our task is the delicate one of con- 
vincing the Communists not only that we 
intend to preserve the independence of 
South Vietnam and will not be deterred 
from this purpose, but also that we have 
no intention of threatening their own 
security. 

While this may resemble, more or less, 
the position of the administration, it does 
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not follow that the administration has 
done an adequate job of developing or 
implementing its policy. I do not believe 
ithas. It has often, for example, allowed 
the impression to be fostered that it has 
no consistent policy. It has frequently 
confused, deliberately or otherwise, both 
its friends and its enemies. It has re- 
flected divisions within its own ranks. 
It has failed to be candid in reporting the 
facts of the war to its own people— 
naively optimistic one day, despairingly 
pessimistic the next. Official spokesmen 
of the administration have issued con- 
flicting statements the very same day, 
unbeknownst to each other. It is little 
wonder that people are apprehensive— 
ourselves, our friends, and our enemies. 

Therefore, though our basic policy, as 
I understand it, is right and reasonable, 
it must be made effective. But to be 
effective, it has to be credible, believeable. 
And to be credible, it has to be consistent 
and it has to be reiterated. Our words 
and our actions have both got to fit the 
same policy mold. 

A CONVINCING INITIATIVE 


In this context, it is almost incredible 
that Ambassador Goldberg’s recent ad- 
dress before the United Nations should 
have been the first real initiative the 
United States has taken in the effort to 
find a basis for negotiations. Previously, 
we had been content simply to react to 
others initiatives. agreeing to consider 
proposals from the communist side but 
making none ourselves. What have we 
got to lose by convincing the world of our 
peaceful intentions—so long as we insist 
that peace be based on justice and free- 
dom for Vietnam? 

More than 8 months ago, I spoke on 
the House floor urging that Congress con- 
duct a full-scale debate on Vietnam in 
an effort to clarify the issues and reach 
a true consensus about our direction and 
policy. Until Ambassador Goldberg's 
speech, nothing the Administration said 
seemed to answer the questions I raised— 
questions I am sure have been on the 
minds of millions of Americans. 

I hope, therefore, that Ambassador 
Goldberg spoke not for himself alone, but 
for a united, determined administration. 
I hope his initiative will be taken up, re- 
peated, developed and expanded—again 
and again—by other administration 
spekesmen, including the President him- 
self. It will be a sign of strength, not 
weakness. If we say it right, and mean 
what we say, it will be understood by 
friend and enemy alike. It will encour- 
age neutrals of good will to renew their 
efforts to persuade the communists to 
talk. It could even lead to periods of 
cease-fire, honored by both sides, which 
would stop the bloodshed and destruction 
and provide the time and circumstances 
for at least the beginnings of negotiation. 
Again, I ask, what have we got to lose? 

There is reason for hope, for restrain- 
ed optimism, in recent developments. 
Since Ambassador Goldberg's speech, the 
United States at least temporarily has 
restricted bombing of the de-militarized 
zone between North and South Vietnam 
in the hope the communists will stop 
using it for military purposes. Premier 
Ky of South Vietnam, heretofore a se- 
vere critic of U.N. Secretary-General 
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U Thant, has expressed “deep apprecia- 
tion” of Thant's efforts to restore peace 
and has urged the Secretary General to 
remain at his post. Thant, himself, has 
renewed diplomatic efforts to convince 
the North Vietnamese to talk. And there 
are new rumors of peace feelers from 
Hanoi itself.. 

Just how the Presidents forthcoming 
mission to Asia will affect this situation 
remains to be seen. It could contribute 
greatly if he and our Asian allies pursue 
the Goldberg theme persuasively. Un- 
less the conference is convincing, how- 
ever, it may only prolong the doubt and 
destruction. 

Meanwhile, the mothers and fathers 
and other loved ones of Americans fight- 
ing in Vietnam—and I am one such 
parent—know why we must be there and 
why we must end the fighting. We are 
strong and we shall win. But our victory 
must be one of peace and freedom, not of 
devastation and death. 


“The Civil Right of Public Reverence,” 
Address of Rev. Robert G. Howes, Pro- 
fessor at the Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on Friday, October 14, I was 
scheduled to address a meeting of the 
Citizens for Public Prayer, Staten Island, 
N.Y. The House was in late ses- 
sion on the demonstration cities legis- 
lation and I was not able to return to 
New York for the meeting. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I would like to 
include excerpts from an address made 
by Rev. Robert G. Howes, MA, STL, 
MCP: Associate professor at the Catholic 
University of America. Father Howes is 
the Washington, D.C., representative of 
Citizens For Public Prayer, and a mem- 
ber of the board of governors of Con- 
stitutional Prayer Foundation. His 
address follows: 

From the stands, a football game is a con- 
fusing thing. So much is going on. Cheer 
leaders tumbling, coaches and officials ges- 
turing, twenty two men moving in a myriad 
of directions! A yisitor from Mars would 
certainly wonder how anything coherent 
really happens out there on the field. The 
secret is, of course, that each team keeps its 
eyes on the ball, Everything else is second- 
ary. All the complicated motions actually 
converge on one pigskin—move it ahead, 
drive it backward, keep it, take it away! 
suggest we have come in our crusade for the 
civil right of public reverence to a time when 
what most needs to be said by all of us to 
all of us, and to those millions more we must 
activate before Congress re-convenes in Jan- 
uary is this: 

KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE BALL! 

Suppose first we reflect tonight on some of 
the diversionary tactics which now tend to 
confuse this great issue—for participant and 
spectator alike. 
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There is, in the beginning, the tactic of 
silence plus. For many reasons, not the 
least of which is the fact that we are a 
huge army with very few generals, we have 
had generally bad publicity. Our case has 
been short-changed, ignored, minimized in 
Many of the news media. We simply do not 
have the propaganda resource of the gen- 
erals without armies who fight us. We do 
not have their well-developed and long- 
time contacts with the news media, their 
mimeo machines, their secretaries, their PR 
staffs, I say silence plus, because often the 
Same news media which have down-played 
our position or buried it in insignificant and 
truncated paragraphs turn around when we 
have lost a temporary battle and say—'see, 
ho one is really concerned for school prayer. 
The issue is dead.” To fight this tactic of 
Silence plus, we have got to make a con- 
Stant noise. Wherever we can, as often 
as we can, we have got to dramatize our 
Conviction so that it cannot be ignored. 
One letter, one phone call, one meeting is 
simply not enough. The only way to defeat 
Silence is by responsible and con- 
tinuous noise, Here, as much as any- 
Where, is something we must do better be- 
tween now and January if we hope to carry 
the Congress. Here, since we do not have 
Many generals and many staffs, is where we 
Must appeal again and again to the in- 
fenulty, single and organized, of those who 
believe in the civil right of public reverence 
Across America. 

Second, there Is the tactle of substitution. 
This tactic is now widespread, well-financed 
and apparently the single major opposition 
line. We are told that all kinds of religion- 
in-schools is still possible and that, this 
being the cnge, our peoples’ amendment 
for public prayer, is at best unneces- 
sary, redundant. In my testimony before 
the Senate Constitutional Amendment Sub- 
Committee on 5 August last, I responded to 
the tactic of substitution with these words: 

“Let it be clear that, should the incredible 

ppen and the will of the nation fail to 
Survive here on the Hill in the matter of 
& prayer amendment, we shall require to 
father the crusts which may for a time re- 
main behind for reverent parents to feed 
their public school children on, Our atti- 
tude to the supposed substitutions, then, is 
this. First, none is really adequate. Second, 
none, even the most perfect, will in any 
Way eradicate the tragic precedents of the 
two ‘prayer’ decisions. Third, even though 
Some emasculated type of reverence may for 
a time survive, we are convinced that each 
Meaningful expression of religion in public 
Schools stands mow under a shadow and 
Must, it the Court Is true to itself, be seria- 

banned.” 

Third, there is the tactic of selective cilta- 
tion from the two prayer decisions. Remarks 
made by majority justices en route to their 
Conclusions are excerpted and then com- 

ined into what seems to be a wonderfully 
ct and even reverent position. Here 
Tela keep your eye on the ball. 
do not question the integrity of any jus- 
tice, nor the honesty and conscientiousness 
Of the Court itself. But our concern must 
So to what was indeed done in the two de- 
Cisions, however intended, rather than to 
idental commentary which may appear 
Say otherwise. Abraham Lincoln said 
8 ot the Dred Scott decision—So long as 
1 Sccuples the ground there is not room 
Or even the shadow of a starved pigeon to 
Weupr the same ground. The whole point 
notwithstanding what lawyers call dicta— 

t is remarks made by courts en route to 

& decision—the central and compelling 
ae here is a fatal equation. In its first 

‘cision, the Court clearly equated “estab- 

nt” with religion, however non-insti- 
tutional, however non-sectarian however 
Ron-compulsory that religion might be. 
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In its second decision, the Court repeated 
this equation, said that opposition to it was 
an exercise in intellectual gymnastics only 
and widened it—as we knew It must—to cov- 
er prayers which could by no stretch of the 
imagination be sald to be government-com- 
posed. This is the heart of the matter. 
This is the ball. Even Mr. Justice Brennan 
in his concurring opinion in the second 
prayer case concedes that the historical argu- 
ment behind such a fatal equation is at best 
tenuous. For our part, we belleve that the 
whole weight of history and tradition denies 
this argument and that the Court has turned 
its back on the customs and desires of our 
people, There Is an old saying—what you 
do thunders so Joud I cannot hear what you 
say. The two prayer decisions, and the re- 
action to them of countless school boards 
confirms this, run a basic question into the 
whole practice of public reverence. If these 
decisions stand, no practice of public rever- 
ence is safe. This is the nucleus of our posl- 
tion. It is, of course, quite possible that this 
court and successor courts may never again 
apply the fatal equation or may, even, retreat 
from tt. So long as it remains on the books, 
however, the danger remains, the potential 
for application remains. We must not he 
dissuaded by pleasant phrases, or anthologies 
of sweetness. Our fight is much more than 
for school prayer. Our fight is clearly for the 
right of the great majority of our citizens, 
saving the dissenter’s privilege of silence 
and/or abstention, to provide their children 
and themselves in public convocation with a 
religion which is non-institutional and non- 
compulsory and, as nearly as is humanly pos- 
sible, non-sectarian. This indeed is a civil 
right. 

There is, fourth, the tactic of resolution. 
A sense of Congress resolution is introduced 
and this is claimed to satisfy the need. Actu- 
ally, as exemplified in the recent such attempt 
by Senator Birch Bayh, there were two things 
wrong. Most importantly the simple decla- 
ration by Congress in no way removed the 
fatal precedents of the two Court prayer de- 
cisions. Speaking to a similar sense of Con- 
gress declaration in October 1963, the then 
Attorney General Robert F, Kennedy wrote: 

“Declarations of policy in legislation, like 
preambles and other introductory material, 
do not alter specific operative provisions of 
law. This rule is particularly relevant where, 
as here, the declaration of policy was not con- 
temporaneous with the enactment or amend- 
ment of any of the basic pertinent statutes.” 

A danger of almost equal magnitude in the 
tactic of resolution, as practiced by Senator 
Bayh and certain fairly obvious associates, 
is that the resolution was written to promote 
the minimalist interpretation of what the 
Supreme Court actually did and, it was said, 
“to get people off the hook.” Paragraph after 
paragraph of whereases explicitly repeat the 
minimalist position. Indeed, then, the tactic 
of resolution is doubly wrong. It confuses 
the issue, giving Congressmen an escape route 
from amendment which seems to be right 
and yet ls worse than naive. It dodges the 
substance of the Issue. It deliberately places 
in the legislative record a vast underestima- 
tion of what the Supreme Court really did in 
the two prayer decisions. Contrast, for in- 
stance, the Bayh whereases with these three 
responsible readings of the said decisions; 

(a] Henry P. Van Dusen, former president 
of the Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City (letter published in the New York Times, 
July 7, 1963): 

“The corollary in both law and logic of the 
Supreme Court's recent interdictions is in- 
escapable, prohibition of the affirmative rec- 
ognition and collaboration by government at 
all levels with all organs of religion in all 
Telationships and circumstances. A con- 
sistent application of such a policy would 
involve a revolution in the Nation’s habitual 
practice in the matter of religion.... Noth- 
ing less than this is at stake. 
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(b) Rev. Dr. D. Elton Trueblood, profes- 
sor of philosophy at Earlham College, Rich- 
mond, Indiana, has written: 

“This is a ruling which affects deeply the 
whole of American life and represents a 
radical change in the cultural pattern in 
many parts of the Nation.” Reference: 
“Presbyterian Life“, issue of May 1964. 

(c) In a fine editorial on June 18, 1963, 
the official publication of the Roman Cath- 
olic Archdiocese of Boston, Massachusetts, 
wrote under the heading: “All Public Life 
Affected": 

“The same tedious arguments emphasizing 
the ‘establishments of religion’ clause are 
brought forth to support a position which 
turns its back on the total American tradi- 
tion and outlaws the present practices of 
89 States. Let us suppose that the Lord's 
Prayer and the Bible are excluded from the 
American public schools, for precisely the 
reasons given by the Supreme Court. What 
is the next step? Clearly, all other expres- 
sions of religion in public life must now 
be deleted. Let us not wait for them to 
come up case by case, but in one single 
gesture let them be suppressed.” 

* * * > * 

Four years ago, when we started this great 
grass-roots effort, many of us were new at 
the game of politics, We recognized that we 
had a supremely right cause. But Im afraid 
we may have supposed that such a cause 
would carry on its own naked excellence, 
that we had simply to remind a willing Con- 
gress and we would win. We have grown 
since then. We are now veterans. We have 
the scars of old soldiers, We have learned 
the ways of war. We have discovered that 
wishing will not make it so, that for all its 
wonderful justice the cause of public rever- 
ence must like all other causes cam: 
over the tough terrain of politica if it is to 
succeed. Let me sum up some of the things 
we have perhaps come better to understand 
now than when we began: 

i, that unless and until a Congressman 
specifically promises to back a prayer amend- 
ment (NOR a resolution) and proves his 
promise by speaking repeatedly to his con- 
stituents and otherwise demonstrating that 
this is indeed a major issue for him too, he is 
not adequately with us. The same, pre- 
cisely, is true at our religious leaders local 
and central. 

il. that blocking action in a congressional 
committee can prevent even a matter in 
which 80% of the nation concurs from reach- 
ing the floor and that, when this action hap- 
pens, we can anticipate precious little if any 
support from men and news media who 
otherwise blast chairmen of congressional 
committees who booby-trap action on other 
items. 

iti. that one-night stand involvement is 
useless, that we have simply got to become 
PILE DRIVERS or, as I said of Mrs. Murray 
and myself after our Boston debate, BULL 
DOGS if we are to win. Again and again and 
again, using every resource and outlet within 
our reach, we have got to grip this issue, we 
have got to pile drive it home. 

iv. that we fight a most resourceful and 
well organized opposition which switches 
from tactics of silence, substitution and se- 
lective citation to outright attack on us as 
fanatics, and that this opposition is notably 
assisted by the ambiguity and/or non-in- 
volvement of those who should be speaking 
loudly on our side. 

v. that silent petitions and silent letters 
are not sufficient to political success, that 
notice must be directed to the stymied ma- 
jority, that we simply must DRAMATIZE our 
cause in every way open to us. 

vi. that financial support is indispensable 
even to a grass roots cause such as ours. 

Senator Dirksen said in the Senate on 19 
September last, after introducing his amend- 
ment proposal; 
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“Mr. President, I merely want to tell the 
Senate and every Member of it that this 
issue will not die. This issue will not be 
diverted or subverted. It will not be settled 
until it is settled right, for when this session 
is over, another Congress will convene on the 
third of January of next year. That will be 
the 90th Congress. If we fail to act now, 
this resolution will be up again. I mean to 
have it back, because it is too important. 
Involved here is the moral future of 
America.” 

We are thus now confronted with one 
principal question. What can we do be- 
tween October and January which will ex- 
pand our ranks on the Hill to the point 
where we shall next time succeed? What 
can we do that we have not done so far? 
One thing is sure, we have got to stimulate 
and expand Citizens for Public Prayer in 
every state of the Union. If we lack the 
generals and the staffs, we do not lack the 
seed ideas and the clearing houses. I say 
to you tonight—Move Out, Spread Your 
Wings, bombard your relatives and 
friends everywhere. Duplicate our 
material. Build bonfires wherever you can 
under representatives and senators who have 
not so far committed themselves or who have 
committed themselves against us. And not 
just with one match! A bonfire is a con- 
tinuous, blazing, insistent thing that stops 
only when it has consumed the material in 
it totally. We must rest content only when 
our spokesmen in Washington a) agree with 
us and b) give evidence of such agreement 
by their repeated reference to our cause in 
their congressional and home addresses and 
reports. We must rest content only when, 
by insistent correspondence and personal 
contact, we have convinced our religious 
leaders to a) agree with us and b) to give 
evidence of such agreement by their repeated 
reference to our cause In their sermons, news 
media and pastoral action. The key words 
again are—Pile Driver, Bull Dog. The key 
phrase is keep your eye on the ball. 
The key people are GOD and us. The key 
comparison is that we must be as alive in 
our effort for this civil right as are our neigh- 
bors in their effort for other civil rights. 
What a tragedy it would be for America if 
the fight for human equality were won in 
the same generation which, by its apathy and 
astigmatism, lost the fight for God as a real 
presence in its public assembly. What a 
tragedy if we attain the brotherhood of man 
and deny our children and ourselves the civil 
right to declare reverently the fatherhood of 
God in public places! 

Perhaps I can best conclude with another 
excerpt from the testimony I offered before 
the Senate Constitutional Amendment Sub- 
committee in Washington on 5 August last: 

“The effort here is not for school prayer 
alone but rather to arrest once and for all 
at the prayer point a process of seculariam 
which unless radically checked; must erode 
away all public reverence.” 

This is a great cause, ladies and gentlemen. 
This is one of the greatest causes ever before 
the conscience of the nation. With His help 
we shall indeed overcome, 


Joe Martin 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 
Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have served in Congress 24 years with one 
of the great statesmen of all time, Con- 
gressman JOSEPH W. MARTIN, Jr. I never 
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knew a finer, more able or more com- 
petent legislator and gentleman in all my 
life than Speaker Martin. He will be 
greatly missed as a Member of the House 
of Representatives. May God bless him 
and his relatives. 


MERBISC—An Important Breakthrough 
in Community Recreation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I would like to call 
to your attention an important break- 
through in community recreation in 
Kern County, Calif., located in my con- 
gressional district. California City has 
just announced a phenomenal plan for 
maximizing community recreational par- 
ticipation. The plan is called MERBISC 
which stands for most extraordinary 
recreational bargain in southern Cali- 
fornia. 

The MERBISC pian is the product of 
the joint efforts of a city and a private 
developer. It is a most exciting experi- 
ment in recreational planning and de- 
serves our thoughtful study and our 
warm recognition. 

California City was designed by its de- 
velopers as a completely planned city in 
Antelope Valley which comprises North 
Los Angeles and East Kern Counties. 
California City, planned as a recreation 
and open space-oriented community, is 
an example of the type of new town de- 
velopment urged by administration lead- 
ers to slow the suburban sprawl and 
central city core decay characteristic of 
so many of our older cities. 

Six years ago, voters in California City 
approved a $1 million bond issue to fi- 
nance public recreational facilities. First 
built were two lakes, an island, a 42 feet 
high desert waterfall, an 18-hole, 3-par 
and night-lighted golf course, tennis 
courts, swimming pool, ball field, picnic 
areas and miscellaneous quiet sports. 
This was followed recently with creation 
of a 12-mile long parkway along the path 
of the historic 20-Mule Team Road 
which has been dedicated to public use 
in perpetuity and will be preserved in 
its original unpaved condition for 
equestrian and pedestrian uses. Secre- 
tary of Interior Stewart Udall has ap- 
pealed for preservation of just such 
meaningful open space. 

In addition, a new park in California 
City is being created near Galileo Hill, 
a beautiful landmark butte in the middle 
of this dramatic high desert area. This 
regional park, Galileo Park, will have 
pasture and barn facilities for horses, 
trailer and other camp facilities, a sanc- 
tuary for birds and other high desert 
wildlife, and, in general, make avail- 
able—inside city limits—the wide-open 
Western way of life so easily lost in the 
rush to build out our existing commu- 
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nities to take care of America’s exploding 
population. 

Here, in eastern Kern County, in 
southern California, a city has boldly 
accepted the challenge and has declared 
itself as determined to build a new com- 
munity centered around the needs of its 
people. Presently boasting a modest 
population of only 1,000, this California 
city looks confidently towards its ulti- 
mate potential size, estimated at 1 mil- 
lion people. 

Mayor James Riley—just 10 years ago 
a resident of Boston, Mass.—and his city 
councilmen, Joseph Brockway, Ivan 
Manzer, Glenn Metzger, and Ted Suther- 
land, have retained planning and engi- 
neering experts to establish now the 
safeguards which will insure a continuing 
healthy climate of family-centered rec- 
reation and open space-oriented land 
uses for decades to come. The culmina- 
tion of this work is the announcement by 
California City of a new idea to be known 
as MERBISC. 

The MERBISC plan provides that a 
whole family can use all of the recreation 
facilities in California City for the total 
sum of $10 per year. And a MERBISC 
card insures that price for a full 10-year 
period. What makes this remarkable 
community step possible is the large scale 
on which California City was achieved. 
Through a unique arrangement betweeD 
the city and the private development 
company, adequate revenues are guaran- 
teed so that the city can operate the ex- 
tensive recreation facilities without loss, 
and without taxation of its 20,000 prop- 
erty owners. 

We all know that the cost of decent 
family recreation to the average Amer- 
ican family runs to many hundreds of 
dollars per year, The MERBISC plan 
suggests the exciting possibility that, 
with proper planning and community 
concern, such cost can be tremendously 
reduced. In effect, California City has 
created an income boost for those fam- 
ilies who subscribe to the MERBISC 
plan. 

What makes California City’s MER- 
BISC idea especially noteworthy is that 
it comes not from the lead of a govern- 
mental agency, Federal or local, but rath- 
er springs from the feelings and action 
of the ordinary citizens of a young, thriv- 
ing American community. What it an- 
nounces to the world is that it is possible 
to provide the richest qualities and va- 
rieties of recreation experience to our 
populations right within their city limits. 
It proves that it is not, and should not 
be necessary for people to have to travel 
a great distance from their homes, and 
at great cost in time and money, to en- 
joy a full measure of family recreation. 

If more communities could learn from 
the lesson of California City, if the idea 
of MERBISC could spread, there might 
be less need for the creation of more 
and more State and Federal parks. In- 
deed, much of the effort now expended 
on acquisition, development, and main- 
tenance of new regional parks could be 
directed to encouraging more communi- 
ties to develop within their own bound- 
aries a new horizon of recreation avail- 
ability which will make it possible for 
people to literally vacation at home. 
And perhaps most important, such va- 
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cationing may not be a matter of 1, 2, or 
3 weeks per year, but a day-to-day ex- 
perience and a better way of life for 
average American families. 


The Cost of Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, in a 
significant speech to the Conference of 
State Committees on Criminal Admin- 
istration, President Johnson dramatically 
put nationwide emphasis on the problem 
of crime. 

His approach was a well-balanced one 
that spoke of the need to convict the 
Criminal as well as the importance of 
Securing the individual against the in- 
vasion of his constitutional rights. 

He stressed the importance of gaining 
More knowledge about crime and he 
Pointed a finger at poverty as the most 
Serious cause of crime. He suggested 
that national strategy against crime also 
include more help for the police, a more 
equitable system of criminal justice, bet- 
ter rehabilitation of prisoners, and social 
Measures which strike at the roots of 
crime, 

I request inclusion in the Recorp of 
the following editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post, which provides an excellent 
analysis of this important Presidential 
address. 

[From the Washington Post, Oct. 17, 1966) 

JOHNSON ON CRIME 


President Johnson's remarks on the war 
against crime, delivered at the Conference of 
State Committees on Criminal Administra- 
tion were well devised: to put new nation- 
Wide emphasis on the problem. 

It was an emphatic and dramatic speech, 

Oreover, it was balanced, It gave equal 
{mportance to the conviction of the criminal 
and the security of the individual against 
the invasion of his constitutional rights. 

The proper stress was given to the im- 

ce of further knowledge about crime. 
President rightly said that our criminal 
Statistics are inadequate, that we do not 
how many crimes are committed, how 
many are processed in courts, how many 
ericans are victimized. More than 15 
Years ago, this newspaper exposed the per- 
Version of crime statistics in the District of 
Columbia, The sort of concealment that 
n existed here is less common than sheer 
Statistical inadequacy. In either case, the 
Public is denied knowledge of the size of the 
Problem and information on the efficiency of 
Steps taken to deal with it. More needs to 
known about crime, And this need, inci- 
dentally, is in conflict with many measures 
that would diminish this knowledge—such 
as some of the measures proposed by the 
on committee of the American Bar 
lation, 

The President also was right to emphasize 
that poverty is the first enemy in the war on 
‘time. Poverty can create criminals faster 
than punishment can restrain them. 

No doubt the President's speech is to be 
hie ed as a curtain-raiser for the report of 
11 National Crime Commission in January. 

it is a fair sample of that document, much 
can be expected. 
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Vice President Hubert Humphrey Speaks 
at Gannon College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. VIGORITO 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr. VIGORITO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following: 

REMARKS OF VICE PRESDENT Husext H. HUM- 
PHREY AT GANNON COLLEGE, ERIE, PA, 
Ocroser 11, 1966 
When I'm with young people, I like to talk 

about the future. 

I know you're far more interested in the 
good new days than the good old days, and 
s0 am I. 

Today I want to talk about something of 
vital concern to all of you—the air you are 
going to breathe and the water you are going 
to drink .. , and swim and water-ski in as 
well, 

Back in my home state of Minnesota, they 
tell a story about an old farmer and his mule. 
The mule stalled right in the middle of the 
road one day. 

First the old man took a two-by-four and 
smacked the mule between the eyes. Then 
he shouted: Giddup!“ and the mule got. 

“Why the two-by-four?” a bystander asked. 
The old man answered, “The first thing I've 
got to do is get his attention.” 

I sometimes think we Americans are a little 
like that mule. Often, we don't seem to get 
going until something hits us between the 


eyes. 

That has been particularly the case when 
it comes to our natural heritage. We have 
been blessed with so rich an endowment that 
we sometimes have been deluded into seeing 
itas limitless. 

We took our forests for granted until they 
were threatened with exhaustion, 

We misused our high central plains until 
they began blowing away as dust in the wind. 

In both these cases, we did wake up and 
take remedial action—but, as in the old-time 
movie serials, it was just in the nick of 


‘time. 


Now another crisis of immense proportions 
has hit us squarely between the eyes—the 
galloping deterioration of our Great Lakes. 

These magnifletent inland seas contain a 
third of all the fresh water on the world's 
surface. They are an asset of incalculable 
value to the nation. 

We have carelessly treated them as inex- 
haustible—and now we are finding they are 
not. By using them as a dumping ground 
for all the wastes that our civilization pro- 
duces, we have done grave damage to them. 

You here in Erie know this all too well. 
For it is not too much to say that Lake Erie 
is dying before our eyes. Large areas of it 
are already as lifeless as a desert. 

My good friend Secretary of the Interior 
Udall has said: “To fly over Lake Erle and 
look down into the cloudy mess of murderous 
pollution is like reading the flyleaf of a book 
on the end of civilization.” 

Last month I convened a Great Lakes 
Conference on Water Pollution, in Chicago, 
to bring to national attention what we see 
happening. 

If we permit this to go on, it will be a 
tragedy of vast proportions. For there will 
not be another Lake Erie in this geologic age. 

And this is more than a matter of sentl- 
ment and esthetics. It would be an immense 
economic disaster for the 25 million people 
who live and work on the Lake's shores— 
and for the nation as a whole. 

I am confident that we can save Lake 
Erie, I have enough faith in the ingenuity 
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of our scientists and engineers to believe that 
they can devise the means to do the job. 
And I have enough knowledge of the power 
of an aroused public opinion to believe that 
it will be done, 

At Put-In-Bay there is a great monument 
to our victory In the first Battle of Lake Erie, 
back in 1813. I hope that, before too many 
years, we shall be able to celebrate victory 
in the second Battle of Lake Erie—the battle 
to make it fit—and keep it fit for our children 
and our children’s children. 

Lake Erie is by all odds America's number 
one water pollution problem. But Lake 
Michigan and Lake Ontario are also in bad 
shape. The experts say that, even if all the 
pollution of Lake Michigan were controlled, 
it would still take 500 years to make its 
water really clean again. 

Congressman Vigorito has been one of the 
most diligent and effective Members of Con- 
gress in pushing for action to scrub the Great 
Lakes clean—notably in his bill to secure 
Congressional consent for the Great Lakes 
Basin Compact, Under this Compact, the 
eight states and two Canadian provinces 
bodering the Lakes can plan together and 
work together for their conservation—and 
their continued uses for the many purposes 
of our civilization. 

This problem of water pollution is nation- 
wide in scope, and it is getting worse—a 
sharp reminder to us that, in this chang- 
ing world, not all change is for the better. 

Indeed, the first man to identify change as 
the most pervasive element in life—the an- 
cient Greek philosopher Heraclitus—put it 
in words that make sadly tronic reading to- 
day. He wrote: 

“You cannot step twice into the same river, 
for fresh waters are ever flowing upon you.” 

All too often nowadays, the waters that 
flow upon us are the very opposite of fresh. 
They are laden with industrial and human 
debris. The U.S. Division of Water Supply 
calculates that 1900 communities, where 20 
million Americans live, have inadequate fa- 
cilities for the treatment of waste, In many, 
raw untreated sewage flows into the munici- 
pal fresh water supply every day. 

The Hudson River is so badly polluted that, 
if absolutely no more sewage were dumped 
into it, the experts say it would still continue 
to contaminate itself for the next 15 years. 
That's a measure of the filth that has become 
an integral part of the river's bed. It used 
to purify itself every 15 miles, Now it re- 
pollutes itself every seven miles. 

The Potomac River, which flows right past 
the doorstep of our nation's capital, is 
another case in point, President Theodore 
Roosevelt used to swim it regularly. Even 
in the heat of the Washington summer, no 
one in his right mind would do that today. 

At long last—but far better late than 
never—we in America are beginning to tackle 
head-on the job of cleaning up our rivers 
and lakes—a task comparable, in classic 
mythology, to Hercules cleansing a thousand 
Augean stables. 

Some 300 communities—and a great many 
industries—have in recent years joined in an 
all-out war against pollution. We are al- 
ready up-grading the water used by more 
than 40 million people. 

The combined efforts of federal, state, and 
local governments—and of many other pub- 
lic and private institutions—are being con- 
centrated on this urgent task. 

Scientists and technologists, supported by 
federal funds, are working out new ways of 
disposing of waste. They are sorely needed 
because, in important respects, our methods 
have hardly improved during the past gen- 
eration. 

Federal grants available to help munic- 
ipalities construct new sewage facilities have 
been greatly stepped up. 


We are also in of establishing fed- 
eral standards for water quality—recognizing 
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that the waters of a single river often serve Experience shows that, In our American 


the needs of several states. 

These standards will be particularly valu- 
able to industry as guidelines for action. 
Many of our newest plants do a remarkable 
job in reducing and treating their wastes. 
Others do far less well—some very badly. 
Standards applied to everyone, across the 
board, will spur those who are lagging to 
catch up. 

Maybe we would have acted more promptly 
if, like fish, we'd actually been living in wa- 
ters which were gradually becoming deadly 
to us. Or maybe not. 

For it is only very recently that our smart- 
ing and watery eyes have opened up to the 
fact that many of us are living at the bottom 
of another kind of ocean—the atmosphere— 
which is becoming more and more contami- 
nated and inimical to our health. 

Only a few years ago, smog was regarded 
as an affliction pecullar to Los Angeles—and 
& favorite target of comedians’ jokes. Now, 
the laugh is on the rest of us—and, if we're 
laughing at all, it’s often through smog- 
induced tears. 

The kind of clear day when one can see 
forever ìs, for many of us, increasingly rare. 
Already air pollution has increased to such 
an extent that, according to the United States 
Public Health Service, no fewer than 7,300 
communities are affected to varying degrees. 
And they include desert and mountain cities 
which most of us still associate with the most 
sparkling crystal-clear kind of air. 

We owe a very great debt to the harassed 
citizens of Los Angeles. They were the first 
to be hit by smog—and the first to react to 
it. They are responsible for a great deal of 
the technological and administrative know- 
how for fighting air pollution—including the 
kind of pollution-controlling devices which, 
under new federal law, will be mandatory 
equipment on all 1968 automobile models. 

Other new federal programs are designed 
to develop more effective methods to control 
air pollution, and train hundreds of sorely- 
needed technicians, 

Towns afflicted by alr pollution generated 
in another state can now call for federal 
help—as can any city which isn’t able to deal 
with its own problem. Federal grants are 
available to pay two-thirds of the clean-up 
costs, but most cities are still unwilling to 
chip in their share. 

According to a recent Public Health Sery- 
ice survey, there are only some 130 city, 
county, and regional air pollution programs 
in operation—and some of these are token 
in character. 

It's clear that, before much more can be 
done, a number of city halls will need a good 
swift kick in the seat of their apathy. That 
can only come from an aroused citizenry, 
And a great many people need to be aroused. 
A nation-wide survey undertaken by the 
chemical industry last year found that four- 
fifths of those interylewed did not consider 
air pollution a major community problem. 

That kind of complacency is dangerous— 
and not only to property, but to life itself. 

There is no doubt that air pollution is a 
contributing factor to the rising incidence of 
chronic respiratory diseases, like lung cancer, 
emphysema, bronchitis and asthma, 

We often speak of individuals as being 
spolled by success. It Is our own spectacular 
economic success, particularly in recent years, 
which has resulted in the massive spoilage 
of our air and water. As industry has 
boomed, as cars and freeways and people 
have multiplied—so the wear and tear on 
our natural environment has doubled and 
re- doubled. =: 

Unfortunately, as Justice Douglas has put 
it, our affluent society has also been an 
elſluent society. 

Where do you come in? As alert, active, 
and well-educated citizens, you have a vital 
and individual responsibility, 


Gemocracy, there are two essential pre-con- 
ditions to dealing with problems, like air 
and water pollution, which are nationwide 
in scope—and you can help with both of 
them. 

First, the public must become informed 
about the nature of the problem. Here's a 
job for you, Get the facts—there are many 
more than I’ve been able to give you today 
and see that they get around. 

When people generally are aware of the 
problem, it can be said to have entered the 
public consciousness. 

Second, the public must become suffici- 
ently aroused to insist upon a solution. 
Don't wait for George to do that—get in and 
pitch yourselves. 


When people get up on their hind legs and“ 


holler, the problem has not only entered the 
public conscienclousness—it has also become 
a part of the public conscience, At that 
point, things in our democracy begin to hum. 

As I get around campuses, I run into many 
students who think that the individual has 
become the helpless victim of forces too vast 
for him to affect in any way. 

Don't ever think you are merely fodder for 
some computing machine. 

Archimedes sald: Give me but one firm 
spot on which to stand, and I will move the 
earth.” And Americans have again and 
again proved this in ways that Archimedes 
never dreamed. 

Upton Sinclair revolutionized the packing 
industry with his novel, THE JUNGLE. 
Rachel Carson forced us to take a fresh, hard 
look at the use of pesticides with SILENT 
SPRING. 

These people had to start from scratch, or 
very near to it. Things are already moving, 
and legislation now going through Con- 
gress will put a great deal more federal 
muscle into the fight. 

‘The job here is to get things moving much 
further and faster—and in thousands of 
towns and cities where lethal garbage 18 still 
being dumped into the water and the air, 

There is need for every concerned citizen— 
for people like yourselves—to speak up loud 
and clear. 

For American public opinion is like an 
ocean—it cannot be stirred by a teaspoon. 

Man is the only animal who has succeeded 
in contaminating virtually every square inch 
of his surroundings. But what he has done, 
he is surely capable of undoing. So let us 
here and now resolve not to rest until we have 
cleansed our waters, so that we can use them 
in safety—and cleared the alr, so that we can 
all breathe easier, 


The Poetic Thoughts of a Thankful 
American Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Evelyn Behney, of Oak Grove near Wilm- 
ington, Del., has written a brief poem 
which expresses very well her love of our 
country. 

Her appreciation of her American citi- 
zenship is all the greater because she was 
not born in the United States. She came 
to Delaware from Canada. 

In the interest of sharing the senti- 
ments in her poem with others, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 


October 21, 1966 


There being no objection, the poem was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

THANKS 

With tears in my eyes 

A thrill in my heart 

I gaze on that beautiful flag; 

And know while I look 

There can not be a sight 

That can make me more 
proud or more glad. 

For I was not born 

In this beautiful land 

Which abounds with the good 
things God gave; 

So my love is more high 

My pride is more deep, 

I give thanks for all that I have. 


Yale Students Support Status of 
Columbus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call the attention 
of this august body to an Oct. 13 UPI 
story by James Healian entitled, “Yale 
Students Support Status of Columbus.” 
This article describes how a group of 
Yale Law students formed & Society for 
the Promotion of Christopher Columbus. 

Mr. Speaker, this society was formed 
from the ranks of a very distinguished 
and venerable organization at Yale Law 
known as The Lunch. Every Wednesday, 
the 15 members of The Lunch gather at 
Mory’s to eat lunch together and discuss 
the great and lesser issues of the day. 

Present. third-year members of this 
very distinguished body at Yale Law 
known as The Lunch include: Terry 
Segal, president and my former Legisla- 
tive Assistant, Joe Lieberman, prize- 
winning author of The Power Brokes,” 
Bob Kimball, former Legislative Assist- 
ant to John Lindsay, Jeff Greenfield, fre- 
quent contributor to national magazines 
and a recognized expert on obscenity, Al 
Davis, Yale Law's outstanding scholar- 
athlete, Mike Libonati, chairman of the 
Society for the Promotion of Christopher 
Columbus, and Al McFarland, Charles 
Pulaski and John Nathan, the Law Jour- 
nal's representatives to The Lunch. 

Second-year members of The Lunch 
include Roger Aaron, Dave Martin, 
Henry Putzel, John Schulz and the fa- 
mous Princeton train-robber George 
Bunn. 

Mr, Speaker, at this time I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the RECORD 
the October 13 UPI story. 

The article follows: 

YALE STUDENTS SUPPORT STATUS or COLUMBUS 

New Haven, Conn.—Twenty stouthearted 
students braved sotto voce heckling Wednes- 
day as they urged Yale University to turn 
over a new Leif and restore public faith in 
Columbus as the first New World tourist. 

Members of The Society for the Promotion 
of Christopher Columbus” walked under Yale 
blue skies after leaving the tables down 
Mory's for a three minute march to the 
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Beinecke Rare Book Library, carrying plac- 
ards reading, “Italian Power.“ 

The students, most of whom were from the 
Yale Law School, were protesting the issu- 
ance last year by Yale of the Vinland Map 
which tends to show that Leif Ericson got 
to America first. 

“What school child's heart,” asked demon- 
Strator Jeff Greenfield, “swells with pride 
when he hears the band play Leif Ericson, 
the gem of the ocean?“ 

Greenfield's oratory came in the shadows 
of the Ubrary's opaque marble facade where 
Terry Segal, a spokesman for the student 
group. said a man from the library heckled 
Greenfield—in stage whispers. 

“It was definitely derogatory” said Segal. 

The demonstration was mapped well in 
advance and when the fledging lawyers 
reached the Beinecke, they picketed the place 
for 10 minutes, 

Michael Libonati implored the crowd—in 
English and in Italian—to put their trust in 
Seti a former sugar broker, rather than 

if. 

Meanwhile, Segal and Joe Lieberman en- 
tered the library to stare stonily at the 
Vinland Map. When they came out Green- 
field was telling the crowd “This is a day 
Of brotherhood when Italians, Irish, Poles and 
Jews unite in a common cause: to attack the 
Scandinavians.” 

Segal and Lieberman, whose book, The 
Power Broker,” a biography on Democratic 
State and National Chairman John M. Balley, 
has just been published, then took.on the 
task of burning a facsimile of the Vinland 


p. 

The students put the facsimile of the map 
to the torch and promptly tossed it into a 
Wastebasket. 

“A Basso la carta,” somebody shouted. 
This means, “Down with the map.” 


Tribute to the Honorable Eugene J. Keogh 


SPEECH 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI, Mr. Speaker, my 
good friend, GENE KEOGH, provided many 
Memorable moments during our delib- 
erations in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and his keen mind and insight 
have helped to shape much of the legis- 
lation which emanates from this Com- 
mittee. Gene has an unusual talent for 
expressing his thoughts incisively and 
emphatically and if I should ever need 
& lawyer to plead my case in court he 
Would be among the first with whom I 
Would counsel. 

Gene KEOGH is a loyal fighter for pro- 
€ressive legislation and has served his 
Constituency, as well as the whole coun- 
try, with a high degree of proficiency in 
trying to achieve his ideals along the 
lines of improved conditions for all 
Americans. His talents in committee 
šessions and in debate will certainly be 
Missed since GENE has been such a 
Champion for the underprivileged of the 
entire country. 

Additionally, GENE has a fine coopera- 
tive personality and during my first 
Months on the Committee he was most 
helpful to me in the encouragement and 
advice which he gave to an inquiring 
Mind. We will all miss Gene’s fine per- 
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sonality and cheery disposition here in 
Washington and I wish him well in his 
retirement from the Congress, 


The Truth About Busing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, first let 
me say as a strong advocate of civil and 
human rights for all Americans, I un- 
equivocally oppose the forced busing of 
schoolchildren, for I do not believe it 
either acomplishes the aim of civil 
rights or adds to the improvement of our 
educational system. Equally I am firmly 
opposed to any Federal control over our 
education system since I believe that 
local autonomy must be maintained. 

However, the false issue of an alleged 
plan by Federal education authorities to 
impose a nationwide policy of forced 
busing on local school districts has been 
brought into sharp focus of recent date 
by many extremist groups whose only 
interest is personal gain. 

In true fashion these “fear merchants” 
have enlisted front organizations like the 
so-called Committee for the Preserva- 
tion of Suburban Schools in my district 
to give an aura of civic respectability to 
a cynical, unethical and demogogic at- 
tempt to win votes. 

They have not hesitated to employ the 
most reprehensible fear-and-scare tactics 
in their attempt to deceive the people 
that such a threat to traditional local 
school autonomy really exists. 

The threat of Federal interference in 
local school autonomy to correct racial 
imbalance or for any other purpose is the 
“bogeyman” invoked by those who seek 
to incite the so-called backlash. 

The hard truth of the matter is that, 
even if the Federal education authorities 
wished to impose a busing policy on 
local school districts, they could not do 
so 


They could not do so because there 
exists, in the Constitution of the United 
States and in the Federal law, every pos- 
sible safeguard against Federal interfer- 
ence in local school autonomy. 

The 10th amendment of the Consti- 
tution unequivocally states that “The 
powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the peo- 
ple.” 

Complete control of schools and edu- 
cation is one of the powers reserved to 
the States and the people by our found- 
ing fathers. 

The Congress of the United States, 
anxious to reassure the people of the 
absolute sanctity of the traditional prin- 
ciple of local school autonomy, has taken 
measures to reinforce it. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1966 specific- 
ally states: 
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Nothing in this title [tile IV] shall be con- 
strued to authorize action by any department 
or agency to require the assignment of stu- 
dents to public schools in order to overcome 
racial imbalance. 


The Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
eation Act of 1965 contains a specific 
provision reaffirming the intent of Con- 
ress to preserve local control. Title I 
of that law provides: 

On the administration of this section, the 
Commissioner shall not exercise any direc- 
tion, supervision, or control over the per- 


sonnel, curriculum, or program of instruction 
of any school or school system, 


The 1966 Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, which I voted for in the 
House, contains two more restricting 
amendments, further underlining the 
prohibition against any kind of Federal 
interference or control of local school 
systems. 

The first of these amendments adds 
the following definitive language to sec- 
tions 604 and 605 of the 1964 act: 

=.» or to require the assignment or 
transfer of students or teachers in order to 
overcome racial imbalance. 


The second amendment to the 1966 
act has the effect of removing any con- 
ceivable possibility that the racial com- 
position of any school could be the cri- 
terion for eligibility of that school for- 
Federal funds. 

I have supported these amendments. 

Moreover, I am on record as having 
repeatedly stated, on the floor of the 
House and in numerous public utter- 
ances, my unqualified opposition to 
forced interdistrict busing as a means of 
redressing racial imbalance or for any 
other reason. 

Furthermore, when first made aware 
of something that “fear peddlers” called 
the Educational Opportunity Act of 
1967, I questioned U.S. Commissioner of 
Education Howe, who stated that his 
department had neither the jurisdiction 
nor intent of interfering with local con- 
trol and supervision of schools. 

At this point, since the power to “bus” 
resides solely with the States and the 
Commissioner of Education, I directed 
the attention of Governor Rockefeller of 
New York to the fact that the people in 
my district are concerned lest their 
children be forced to transfer to schools 
outside their district. He had already 
indicated a willingness to bus our 
children. However, he passed the onus 
and responsibility to New York State 
Education Commissioner Allen, who has 
also indicated he favors the busing of 
schoolchildren. 

In a telegram to the Commissioner on 
October 3, 1966, I passed on to him the 
desires of my community which is to 
preserve the character of our schools: 
Dr. James E. ALLEN, Jr., 

Commissioner of Education, 
Education Building, 
Albany, N.Y. 

It has come to my attention that rumors 
are being circulated concerning an alleged 
proposal for the forced exchange and busing 
of New York City and Nassau County school 
children. 

If such a plan were to be seriously advanced 
by the Federal Goyernment I would be un- 
alterably opposed to it as I do not believe 
this approach would provide a cure for the 
evils of discrimination. The truth however 


. 
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1s that upon checking I find that the Federal 
Government has made no such proposal, in 
spite of careless charges to the contrary. 
US Education Commissioner Harold Howe II 
has stated flatly the position of his agency 
and the Administration that educational de- 
cisions and control reside exclusively in the 
local community and State and that no 
Federal legislation is under consideration 
that would include any provisions for busing. 

Therefore, Mr. Commissioner, if the Fed- 
eral Government has not advanced such a 
proposal, any decision on such a plan must 
rest with you as our State Commissioner of 
Education and our State’s Chief Executive, 
Governor Rockefeller. I call upon you to 
take whatever steps are necessary to prevent 
the destruction of our subruban school sys- 
tems and to see that high education stand- 
ards are maintained in our State. 

Congressman LESTER WOLFF. 


I informed these “front” committees 
that I had sent this telegram and sug- 
gested that they direct an inquiry regard- 
ing alleged school busing plans to these 
officials, inasmuch as the power to bus 
schoolchildren was theirs, not the Fed- 
eral Government's. And, as I had done 
in previous occasions, I informed my con- 
stituents, through the press and by direct 
mail, of my position and the actions I 
had taken to remove any doubt about 
that position. 

But, I regret to report, even in the face 
of these measures taken to dispel the fear 
and confusion wrought among my con- 
stituents by the irresponsible, unethical 
and reprehensible extremist smear tac- 
tles, the rumors, baseless and iniquitous 
in their falsity, continue to be spread 
abroad. 

They are being spread because dema- 
gogues persist in circulating them. 
Nothing, apparently, is too base and un- 
conscionable in their minds. 

In their desperate attempt to throw 
the populace into a confused state they 
have registered a new low in American 
politics. 

I appeal to my constituents to reject 
this scurrilous attack on their good sense, 
and I appeal to my House colleagues to 
condemn this outrageous insult to the 
intelligence of all Americans. 


Hon. Howard W. Smith 
SPEECH 


HON. FRANK CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, as the 
departure of the Hon. Howarp W. SMITH 
approaches, I want to join my colleagues 
in wishing him good health and happi- 
ness in the years ahead. 

The extent of the contribution of Con- 
gressman SmITH cannot soon be eval- 
uated. He has been a magnificent par- 
Uamentarian and a defender of the Con- 
stitution. He has kept faith with Amer- 
ica and has done his valiant best to make 
more secure the bastions of liberty and 
freedom. 

His. voice has been heard, his advice 
sought and his counsel heeded. His in- 
fluence has been mighty and he has lived 
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up to the trust placed in him not only by 
his constituents but also by the Members 
of the Congress. 

Judge Smrra is admired and held in 
the highest esteem for his integrity, his 
conscientious service, his loyalty and the 
warm human qualities of his nature. 

The U.S. Congress and this Nation are 
fortunate to have been blessed by the life 
and service of Congressman Howarp W. 
SMITH. 


Oakland’s Small Business Development 
Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr. COHELAN, Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this year I was privileged to help open 
the Small Business Development Center 
in Oakland, Calif. 

Like other SBDC's around the country, 
it is designed to open the doors of oppor- 
tunity to disadvantaged persons by 
pointing out possible openings in business 
for those with business talent. 

It helps develop job opportunities by 
providing credit to small concerns, par- 
ticularly in the service industries. 

It is a community organized and com- 
munity operated body to encourage and 
promote the entry of minority groups 
into the mainstream of business. 

I can attest to the need for such a pro- 
gram in my district. 

This week I received a letter from the 
executive director of the Oakland Small 
Business Development Center reporting 
on its first 6 months of operations. It is 
an encouraging report and I am pleased 
to bring it to the attention of our col- 
leagues and other interested parties. 

The letter follows: 

OAKLAND SMALL Business DEVEL- 
OPMENT CENTER, INC. 
Oakland, Calif., October 18, 1966. 
Hon. JEFFERY COHELAN, 
Longworth House Office Butiding, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Conmetan: The entire 
country must commend you for the outstand- 
ing success of the Oakland California Small 
Business Development Center. The figures 
for the first six months clearly show that, 
contrary to the fears of some early critics, 
the money spent is not just part of a gigantic 
giveaway program. We are at war with 
poverty at the real grass roots level. 

I am sure that your colleagues and your 
constituents will be interested in this Oak- 
land success story that you brought into 
being by your faith and persistence. The 
positive benefits to the community are clear. 

The Oakland Small Business Development 
Center processed 46 loans which were ap- 
proved and for which funds have been dis- 
bursed between April 15 and September 30, 
1966. The total value of these loans was 
$479,346, or an average of about $10,400 per 
loan. 

At the time at which the loan was granted. 
116 working persons, including 51 proprietors 
(as sole owners, partners or officers of a cor- 
poration) were involved. Asa result of these 
loans, from 124 to 129 additional jobs will be 
created which will involve persons currently 
unemployed and receiving public assistance. 
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This means that each job requires about 
$3830 to create through OSBDC program- 
ming. 

In a text book, Introduction to Business, 
published in 1961 by Jucius and Terry, the 
authors mention that it costs the average 
employer over $10,000 to create each new job. 
The OSBDC is involved to a great degree in 
free management training, which is yet an 
additional cost to other enterprises. 

Loans of $479,346 will also generate $690,119 
in projected salaries during the first loan year, 
exclusive of that of the proprietors’ profits. 
In 30 cases, the operations are principally 
family-run, so that annual family incomes 
will range above $10,000 for all but seven or 
eight cases. : 

In terms of state and federal taxes to be 
generated, based on: a) business and personal 
income taxes of owners, b) employers’ payroll 
taxes, and c) Income taxes paid by employees 
themselves, a minimum of about $233,320 will 
be derived by government from these small 
businesses. In addition, the federal govern- 
ment will receive about $18,014 as intrest on 
the 4 percent simple interest loans. The 
total minimum derived from these 46 loans, 
then is about $251,334 for the first year. 

As of September 30, the OSBDC had spent 
$53,639 of its $87,643 budget in operating the 
office. This means that each dollar loaned 
by the government to Oakland's small busi- 
nessmen cost about $0.09. 

It is important to point out that OSBDC 
is bringing into Oakland's Target Areas a very 
large amount of federal money in addition to 
the $1,500,000 already earmarked through the 
regular Anti-Poverty program. This money 
is going directly into the hands of the poor to 
create economic opportunity for both small 
businessmen and the jobless. 

Respectfully yours, 
Joseex Denaro, 
Executive Director. 


Hon. Paul J. Krebs 
SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker I ask 
for this special order today so that those 
of us who have worked with our colleague 
Paul. Kregs from New Jersey, can pay 
tribute to him, 

The other Members have covered his 
background and have told of his coop- 
eration here in the House. I join with 
my colleagues in stating that PAUL Kress 
has spent more time on the floor of the 
House while Congress was in session 
than any other person I have known or 
observed in the Congress. I believe he 
has had the honor of acting as Speaker 
and also as leader a record number of 
times for a freshman. The reason Paul 
would stay on the floor is because he 
had advocated all his life—so much of 
the legislation that passed in this 89th 
Congress. 

As leader of the UAW and as past 
president of the CIO Council in New 
Jersey he had the honor of actually talk- 
ing and working and voting for the 
people—the legislation he had advocated 
on a thousand rostrums throughout our 
State over many years, I want to call 
particular attention to the fact that I 
was secretary of state for 8 years with 
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Gov. Robert B. Meyner, and in this 
capacity I spent many hours with PAUL 
Krres concerning pending legislation. 
We sought his advice about personnel 
Problems of the 25,000 State employees. 
He was always available, knowledgeable 
and persistent. He is tireless when he 
advocates a cause. 

I am sorry he is not coming back to 
the 90th Congress. His years of service 
and experience will be hard to replace. 
I want my colleagues to know that in all 
the years that Paul Kress was a leader 
of labor, I never heard one derogatory 
Word, but one thing was clearly estab- 

ed—and management knew—that 
from the State of New Jersey PAUL 
Kress had integrity to a fault. 

I wish Paul. Kress and his wife the 

best of everything in the future. 


Hon. D. R. “Billy” Matthews 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join the large number of my colleagues 
who today pay tribute to the record of 
Our esteemed colleague, D. R. BTX“ 
Marruews from the State of Florida. 
Over the several years I have known him, 
two things have most impressed me with 
this man, his forthright sincerity and 
his ability to get significant work done 
rapidly without offending anyone. He 
is a master of wit, and yet, we all know 
he is earnest and serious when he sets 
Out to do something. We can be assured 
that when “Bury” sets his goals, they 
are worthwhile and worthy of every 
man’s attention. 

One of our colleagues has mentioned 
the fairness with which his recent pri- 
Mary campaign was conducted. I would 
have expected no other type of campaign 
from this man, or his opponent, for that 
Matter. “Bruty” brings to us a lesson 
in triumph and success even in the face 
ot technical defeat. His warmth and dis- 
arming manner and his optimism are 
attributes we can sorely do without dur- 
ing these days in Congress. 

When fate has played her game and 
the results are such as they have been 
in this instance, we are prone to ques- 
tion why it had to be this way. Some 
are even preoccupied with mental gym- 
hastics on how the situation could have 

changed. I would prefer to adopt 
the same good-natured philosophy of my 
Colleague, “BILLY” MATTHEWS, and look 
forward to the even greater accomplish- 
Ments which He ahead for him. 

Although his present tenure of office 
in the U.S. House of Representatives is 
rapidly drawing to an end, we are con- 
vinced that his days of outstanding sery- 
ice to his State, his people and his Nation 

continue for many, many years. So 
I bid him God's blessing and farewell for 
the present, but I do so with eager an- 
ticipation for a very bright and useful 
future for one of the finest men I have 
ever known. 
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Poverty and the Aged 
SPEECH 


HON. WESTON E. VIVIAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
months I have been concerned that the 
increasing inflation which has marked 
the past year will have a highly detri- 
mental impact on the citizens in our Na- 
tion who depend on fixed incomes, very 
particularly on the aging. Most of the 
wage-earning families in our Nation have 
experienced a substantial net gain in 
income since 1960. Unfortunately, a 
great proportion of the elderly, who are 
not benefiting from the full employment 
and higher wages, are, on the contrary, 
suffering seriously from loss of purchas- 
ing power. Furthermore, they fear that 
if prices continue to rise, their situation 
will worsen. 

Among the aged poor, social security 
benefits made up at least 35 percent of 
their total income in 1964. Roughly a 
third of all aged beneficiary families and 
one-half of all aged beneficiaries who live 
alone who are poor depend upon social 
security as their only source of income. 
My concern for these elderly citizens, 
caught in the squeeze between fixed in- 
comes and rising prices, led me to co- 
sponsor a bill last session which raised 


the social security benefits by 7 percent. 


On July 25 of this year I introduced 
H.R. 16514, which provides for an auto- 
matic increase of social security benefits 


whenever an increase occurs in the cost 


of living. At that time I anticipated 
that it would be necessary to appropriate 
general tax revenues to the social se- 
curity fund for this program. However, 
following recent discussions with social 
security experts, I have come to realize 
that it may be unnecessary to dip into 
general tax funds for such a program, 
because increased social security collec- 
tions automatically will occur whenever 
inflation occurs, since wages of our work 
force are certain to rise correspondingly 
at the same time. These increased col- 
lections should be almost sufficient to 
cover the added outgo. Therefore, within 
the near future I expect to introduce a 
new. bill, similar to H.R. 16514, but con- 
taining a provision that the automatic 
benefit Increases be financed out of con- 
tributions to the fund. 

Some of my constituents may feel that 
my concern for our retirees may be un- 
due and overly solicitous. I ask those 
who have that viewpoint to read a recent 
speech, entitled “Poverty and the Aged,” 
delivered on August 21, 1966 to the Plan- 
ning Conference on Poverty and the Ag- 
ing, University of Notre Dame, South 
Bend, Ind., by the Honorable Wilbur J. 
Cohen, Under Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

Secretary Cohen shows all too clearly, 
using extensive and undisputed statisti- 
cal economic evidence, that the aged 
member of our society is not as well off 
financially as he should be. He, too, 
recommends an adjustment of benefits 
to increases in cost of living. 
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Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 

I place the text of Secretary Cohen's re- 

marks in full at this point: 

POVERTY AND THE AGED 


(By Wilbur J. Cohen, Under Seeretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare) 

Poverty, of course, is an ancient enemy of 
mankind. But what distinguishes our gen- 
eration from past generations is that we are 
committed to conquering the enemy and not 
coexisting with it. We have already made 
a beginning. The spotlight has been put on 
poverty. The Nation has assumed the re- 
‘sponsibility for eliminating—and I say 
eliminating, not ameliorating—this social 
iliness. 

In a Nation where the Gross National Prod- 
uct has been moving upward at a rate of $35 
to $50 billion dollars a year, and will exceed 
$1,000 billion by 1970, the economic capacity 
to cope with the problem successfully does 
exist. 

When I look at the record of our achieve- 
ments, I am convinced we can win the war 
on poverty if we accelerate the efforts al- 
ready begun. Since 1930, the extent of 
poverty has been reduced from over 40 per- 
cent of our population to less than 20 per- 
cent, And by the mid-seventies I believe we 
can bring this figure down to 10 percent; 
within the following decade we can, if we 
make plans now, virtually eliminate poverty. 
Whatever we do to accomplish this goal will 
generally Improve the status of the aged pop- 
ulation since about 16 percent of the poor 
are the aged, 

To make progress toward this goal we must 
plan for the proper mobilization and use of 
our resources for eliminating poverty and we 
must continually evaluate and reevaluate the 
effectiveness of our allocation of these re- 
sources, This is, appropriately, a prime pur- 
pose of this important conference on poverty 
and the aging. 


RECENT PROGRESS 


Fortunately, we have in this country the 
capacity to achieve our goal, The American 
Nation is enjoying a period of unprecedented 
prosperity. The economy provides for the 
great majority of Americans today goods and 
services and advantages which in past years 
were enjoyed only by the wealthy minority. 
The indicators of over-all progress are clear. 
Median family income has reached a new 
high. The educational attainment of the 
general population has risen. And with the 
introduction of new programs to improve the 
quality and availability of health services, 
the health of the American people is im- 
proving. New programs have also been 
started to offer social and economic oppor- 
tunities and to assure equal opportunity to 
those who in the past have been denied this 
Tight. Existing and well tested programs 
have been improved and strengthened to help 
us reach the goal of improving each and 
every American's life. 

SITUATION OF THE PRESENT AGED 


The aged, too, have shared in the benefits 
from these unprecedented gains. The me- 
dian income of all the aged families reached 
$3,460 in 1965. Last year the total income 
of all older persons was over $40 billion a 
year. Nearly a third of all aged couples had 
assets (not including the value of their 
home) of $10,000 or more. Fewer than 1 in 
5 of the elderly are still working. But be- 
cause income maintenance benefits are 
never as large as the wages they aim to re- 
place in sheer dollars, earnings are the larg- 
est single source of income for the aged popu- 
lation. About 90 percent of the 19 million 
older people have some retirement protec- 
tion; 85 percent are eligible for social secu- 
rity benefits, and about 75 percent are gc- 
tually getting them; another five percent are 
protected under Civil Service or railroad re- 
tirement systems. This is a remarkable gain 
over the situation 25 years ago,when only 
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15 percent of the labor force had any kind of 
retirement protection. 

And the situation is steadily improving. 
If we consider only the people who became 65 
in 1965, instead of all those who were 65 and 
over, about 92 percent were eligible for Social 
Security benefits and about 97 percent were 
covered under some kind of public retire- 
ment program, And about 15 percent of the 
aged are drawing private pensions. 

Virtually all of the 19 million aged now 
have health insurance protection under the 
new Medicare program, which will help to 
relieve them and their children of a major 
part of the financial burden of !llness in old 
age. The new Medical Assistance program 
(Title XIX) which was also provided by the 
1965 Amendments to the Social Security 
Act will ensure that the necessary medical 
and remedial care and services are available 
to the needy aged whose income or resources 
are not sufficient to pay for medical care. 

Earlier this year, the Congress amended 
the Social Security Act to provide monthly 
social security payments of $35 a month for 
an individual age 72 or $52.50 for a couple 
age 72 or over who had previousiy not been 
eligible for insurance benefits because they 
did not meet the work requirements. It is 
estimated that approximately 370,000 people 
will be eligible beginning in October for these 
new benefits, amounting to about $95 mil- 
lion the first year. The cost of the benefits 
for people who do not have three quarters 
of coverage under Social Security will be 
met out of general revenues; the cost of 
these benefits for people who do have 3 or 
more quarters of coverage will be paid out 
of the Social Security trust fund, 

As you might expect with the extension of 
the Social Security program to cover almost 
all workers, the proportion of the aged who 
must ask for public assistance to meet their 
basic needs has declined over the years. 
Since 1950, the percentage of the aged get- 
ting assistance has declined from 22 percent 
to 11 percent and the proportion who have 
their Social Security benefits supplemented 
by old-age assistance has also declined. 
Without the Income provided to older peo- 
ple by the Social Security program, the old- 
age assistance roll would probably be 3 or 
4 times its present size with a yearly cost of 
$8 billion to $10 billion instead of the present 
$2 billion. 

The Social Security program, of course, 
does much more than merely reduce the need 
for public assistance. By serving as a base 
to which people can add savings and other 
retirement income, it also helps many of the 
aged live comfortably in retirement. 

It is too soon to assess the full impact of 
the new Medicare and other Social Security 
improvements as well as related programs 
which will benefit the aged. They are never- 
theless of great significance. Many of those 
among the older segment of our population 
have, to be sure, shared in the unprecedented 
wealth and progress of the Nation. But for 
those who have not, the record of our past 
achievements in improving the situation of 
the aged holds hope for measures to improve 
the lot of those who were bypassed, And we 
must find ways to do so, 

POVERTY PROFILE 


Unfortunately there are still many who are 
poor. Poverty can be defined in many ways 
and there is still disagreement over how to 
define it and how to measure it. While 
there may not be complete agreement, the 
cost of bare subsistence can be computed. 
The difficulties lie in answering the more 
complex questions. What is a minimum ac- 
ceptable level of living in a society like ours 
where people expect more than mere sub- 
sistence? How does one take into considera- 
tion the effect of such variables as age, of 
family size, geographic location, living ar- 
rangements, and rising standards of living 
in general? 
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Answering these questions Involves very 
controversial areas, And who is considered 
poor, of course, depends on the answers to 
these questions. 

One of the more widely accepted measures 
of poverty has been developed by the Social 
Security Administration, The Social Secu- 
rity Administration's poverty index is based 
on a minimum food budget and uses a con- 
cept of equivalent levels of living for families 
of different types including variables such as 
age, size and family composition, and city 
or rural residence Using this measure of 
poverty, there are about 34 million Ameri- 
cans—15 million children and 19 million 
adults—or about one fifth of the Nation's 
population living in poverty. They make up 
12 million families, or 1 out of every 5 fam- 
illes in the country. 

While we cannot view these figures with 
any degree of complacency, there has been 
considerable improvement, more for some 
groups than for others. Since 1959, the per- 
centage of poor has been reduced from 22 
percent of our population to 18 percent, a 
decline of 13 percent. The poverty rate 
among the aged declined by 8 percent since 
1059. 

THE PRESENT INCOME GAP 

How poor are those we say are lying in 
poverty? How much money would it take 
to raise these poverty stricken people above 
the level of want and despair? Today it 
would take about $11,7 billion to raise the 
34 million poor to a level where they could 
buy the basic needs for daily living. This 
amounts to about 2.4 percent of the Nation's 
personal income, which totaled 6195 billion 
in 1964. To meet the income deficit of the 
aged poor would amount to about $2.2 billion. 

But the problems’ of poverty cannot be 
solved by money alone. In addition to a 
regular income the poor also need increased 
understanding and services for thelr non- 
economic needs. These include education, 
health services, training, housing and a num- 
ber of other services which will help pro- 
mote self help, and motivate those who are 
now dependent to achieve independence. 

Put in very general terms, these are the 
problems we face in waging @ war on poverty. 
But let us look more specifically at one of 
the largest groups of the poor—the Nation's 
aged population. For however you define 
poverty, it is clear that a significant propor- 
tion of this Nation's poor are aged (16%) 
and a large proportion of aged are poor 
(31%). In the concentrated and many 
faceted campaign against poverty in the 
United States, chief reliance so far as the, 
aged are concerned must be placed on those 
programs which can be improved to provide 
adequate income to those who because of 
advanced age or poor health can no longer 
work. Although a regular income is by no 
means & guarantee of satisfactory living in 
old age, it is indeed a prerequisite for a good 
life. Without sufficient income the older 
person cannot have the security of knowing 
that he is not a burden on his children or 
others. 

THE AGED POOR 


The needs of the aged are as varied and 
important as any other group, Many are 
aged widows, few of the aged are in the labor 
force, and the public income maintenance 
benefits they do get are not a really adequate 
replacement for wages. For many of the 
aged their poverty is simply a continuation 
of the life they have always known, Under 
the SSA poverty index about 31 percent of 
the total aged population were poor in 1964. 
Another 10 percent of the aged population 
probably would have been poor if they had 
not been lying with relatives. 

Of the 5.4 million aged poor, about 30 per- 
cent live in the central cities, another 20 


i See appendix for detailed explanation of 
the Index. 
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percent live outside the central city but 
still in the metropolitan area. The other 
50 percent live in non-metropolitan areas; 
about 14 percent of these people live on a 
farm. 

The vast majority of the aged poor are 
white, even though the chances of being 
poor are greater for an older Negro. About 
one-half of the aged poor, white and non- 
white alike, are in central cities, but, as one 
might expect, more of the non-white aged 
poor live In the central city. 

About 2.5 million couples, more than half 
of all aged couples, have Incomes under 
$3,000. And 2.8 million older people, or 3 
out of 5, who live alone have incomes under 
$1,500. 

Over one-sixth of all older couples have 
no assets of any kind or assets of less than 
$1,000. Almost one-fourth have no assets 
or less than $1,000 except for equity in their 
own homes. The aged poor, of course, have 
very little in the way of assets because most 
of them found it impossible to lay aside 
something for their old age and at the same 
time meet their daily living expenses, edu- 
cate and rear thelr children and perhaps 
care for their own aged parents or other 
relatives. 

Earnings make up a very small share of 
the income of the aged poor. In 1964 earn- 
ings accounted for about one-sixth of the 
total income of all aged poor families, con- 
trasted with about one-half of the total in- 
come for all aged families, Although ‘all 
the aged receive only a small portion— 

%—of all wages and salaries paid in the 
United States, the aged who do have earn- 
ings are certainly better off than those who 
do not. 

But where do the aged generally, and 
particularly the aged poor, derive most of 
thelr support? Three-fourths of all the aged 
now receive social security and for many this 
is the chief source of income they can count 
on. At least one-fourth of the income of all 
families with an aged head comes from 
social security benefits and among the aged 
poor, these benefits made up at least 35 per- 
cent of the total income in 1964. 

While the improvements that have been 
made in the social security program have 
helped reduce the numbers of those living 
in poverty from one-third of all aged couples 
in 1959 to one-fifth in 1964, important de- 
cisions must still be made on further changes 
needed to keep pace with changes in the 
economy and in the concept of what is 
feasible and what ls desirable, under various 
amendments to the law, coverage extensions 
have brought more people under the proteo- 
tion of the program, eligibility requirements 
have been liberalized and average benefits 
have been increased. Among other impor- 
tant results of these changes, more elderly 
women (a significantly large group) and 
elderly Negroes now are getting Social Se- 
curity benefits. The program has helped 
many of the elderly to move out of dire 
poverty and made the plight of those re- 
maining less severe. 

The striking importance of these benefits 
is Illustrated in the fact that although 35 
percent all aged social security beneficiaries 
were regarded as poor under the SSA index, 
another 38 percent would have been poor 
if it had not been for their benefits, and 
only one-fourth of all other beneficiaries 
could have escaped poverty if they did not 
have their checks each month, And eyen 
those beneficiarles whom Social Security 
could not protect completely against poverty 
were better off than the poor who received 
no Social Security payments at all, Half 
of the aged poor receiving social security 
benefits needed less than $500 to rise out of 
poverty whereas three-fourths of the poor 
non-beneficiaries could not haye made it 
with $500. 

We see then, the importance of social se- 
curity benefits to the Independence of the 
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aged. For roughly over a third of all aged 
beneficiary familles and for one-half of all 
aged beneficiaries who live alone who are 
poor, social security Is their only source of 
income. More than one-fourth of all bene- 
fits paid out to aged families, under the 
Program went to a poor household, 

The aged are more likely than younger 
people to receive support from other public 
Programs, such as, veteran's programs and 
Public assistance, All older families de- 
rived a sizeable portion (one-fourth) of their 
money income from sources other than So- 
cial Security or earnings. For the aged poor, 
more than half of this additional income 
Came primarily from public assistance. 

One out of 8 families with an aged head 
receives public assistance, but two-thirds of 
these families also receive Social Security. 
Among the aged poor families, a fourth re- 
ceived public assistance and over one-half 
were social security beneficiaries. 

There are encouraging signs that the 
reasons for the high incidence of poverty 
in old-age in the past and even today may 
be diminishing in importance and that the 
incidence can be substantially reduced in 
the future. While it is true that poverty 
in old-age reflects their low current earning 
Capacity, it is also evident as I noted earlier, 
to put it quite simply, many of the aged poor 
are poor now because they were not able to 
Put enough aside for their old-age while 
they were working, rearing and educating 
their children, Many of the aged are poor 
because they had to use up what savings 
they did have to pay catastropic medical 
bills. Very few of the aged have had income 
from private pensions. And of course some 
who are now poor always have been poor. 
They have often been unemployed or worked 
Tor low wages. 

But a number of changes in our society 
should help remedy these situations. Medi- 
care will help to ease the financial burden 
of il] health not only for the aged but for 
their children who in the past have many 
times had to use up their savings to pay 
Parents medical bills. Expanded scholar- 
ship and loan programs for their children will 
make it easier for middle income people 
to see their children through college and 
also enable them to build up savings for 
their retirement. 

Today only a little over 2 million people 
have income from private pension plans— 
by 1980, over 6 million or one-fourth of the 
aged population may be receiving private 
Pensions which will supplement their Social 
Security benefits. Today about 35,000 pri- 
vate pension plans aided by special provi- 
sions in the Federal tax systems supplement 
the Social Security program. The growth in 
Private pension plans has been phenomenal 
Over the past 20 years. Many of these plans 
of course probably would not have come 
into being if the social security program 
did not exist, for many employers might 
have been unwilling or unable to afford the 
cost of setting up plans that would do 
the whole job of providing income security 
in old age. 

Now that we have identified some of the 
factors associated with poverty in old-age, we 
can continue to plan for the further reduc- 
tion of its toll. Recognizing that it is about 
impossible to design preventive measures 
that anticipate all the problems and all the 
heeds, the solutions that are designed must 
be flexible. We can expect changes in exist- 
ing programs directed to the aged both to 
remedy gaps and inadequacies that exist to- 
day and to anticipate new circumstances and 
new goals. For one thing we know that the 
man or woman who retires today may still be 
living—and relying primarily on his social 
security benefits—10, 20, or 30 years from 
now. This has important social conse- 
quences as well as economic consequences. 
The positive changes that have occurred to 
give older people greater independence as 
well as improved stature as family members 
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and as members of the community also have 
had some negative effects, Although im- 
provement in social security benefits have 
enabled more of the aged to maintain their 
own households, many of them can maintain 
their independence only on the borderline of 
poverty. What is important though is the 
fact that many more elderly persons in 1964 
than in earlier years had enough money to 
try getting along by themselves instead of 
sharing a home with a child (or other rela- 
tives) in a household with combined income 
more nearly adequate for all. 

But while there are encouraging signs that 
we can expect the aged to be in a better fi- 
nancial position in the future, it is most 
urgent that we take immediate measures to 
provide for the aged who are poor today and 
to explore the possibilities of other innova- 
tions and strategies to prevent those who are 
now young from being poor when they get 
oid. 
Since most of the aged poor do get social 
security benefits, one of the first places we 
could start to improve the status of the aged 
poor would be to make improvements in the 
social security program. President Johnson 
has stressed the importance of doing just 
this. In signing the Medicare Extension Act 
last spring he said: 

", .. yet too many of our older citizens 
are still trying to get along on income that is 
too small now to meet their needs, even 
though we have increased it (social security 
benefits) seven percent in two years. 

So Social Security benefits which are the 
main source of their income must be in- 
creased in the years ahead. 

I I asked the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, Mr. John W. Gardner, 
to complete his study as soon as possible on 
improving the benefits and the financial 
structure of the Social Security program 
I intend to make these recommendations to 
the next session of Congress. . I would 
like to increase insurance benefits across the 
board for 21 million beneficiaries, the aged, 
the disabled, the widows, and the orphans, 
including an increase in the monthly mini- 
mum, the monthly maximum and the total 
family benefits 

Now let me assure you, the Department 
is undertaking a full scale effort to carry out 
the President's directive. 

Although the objective of the Social Secu- 
rity program is not solely the reduction of 
poverty, it could be used to a much greater 
extent to reduce poverty. Now that just 
about eveyone is covered under this program, 
it is high time we did more about making 
the protection adequate. The level of social 
security benefits is the key, in my opinion, to 
determining how fast the number of aged 
poor will decline. 

It is true that improvements in cash bene- 
fits in recent years have not quite kept the 
benefits up to date in terms of purchasing 
power, The seven percent increase last year 
fell short of restoring the 1958 purchasing 
power of the benefits and the 1958 increase 
of about seven and one-half percent also 
fell slightly short of restoring the 1954 level. 
This means that those on the social security 
rolls throughout this period have not shared 
in the Nation’s rising level of living. Even 
in terms of the 1954 standard of living the 
benefits were low to begin with, For many 
people who have not yet retired and who will 
be working under the program for a longer 
period of time, the improvements made by 
1965 amendments will result in a significant 
increase in benefit levels. 

In the future if a man who regularly earns 
“average wages — around $5,600 a year—he 
and his wife will be eligible at age 65 for a 
benefit of about $225 a month, or about 50 
percent of earnings, and for the one who 
earns regularly at the level of the Federal 
minimum wage, amounting to about $2,600 
a year, the benefit for the couple will be 
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about $140 a month, or about two-thirds of 
previous earnings. 

These amounts are not enough for most 
people to live on even now, and they must 
be increased. Retired workers who earned 
their benefit at jobs paying minimum wages, 
or less, and do not have significant assets or 
income from other sources; the low benefit 
such retired workers receive is usually all 
they have to live on. For the worker who is 
under the social security program many years 
and who has earned only minimum or near- 
minimum wages, the social security program 
should certainly pay amounts above the 
minimum standards we have been using to 
measure the poverty line. The basic 
level in present prices Is about $155 a month 
for elderly couples or about 10 percent more 
than the benefits payable to the steady 
worker and his wife earning the Federal 
minimum And single people, and 
those who do not work regularly, are not as 
well off in relation to the poverty standard. 

What is needed then is general benefit in- 
crease at all earnings levels—not just an 
increase for those earning minimum 
amounts—if the program is to continue in 
its role as a basic retirement system for 
workers with average and above-average 
earnings as well as those at the minimum. 

There are other ways in which benefit 
amounts under the program could be im- 
proved. Something might be done about 
the low amounts of some of the actuarially 
reduced benefits payable to those who claim 
benefits before 65. More than half of the 
men awarded retirement benefits in 1965 are 
getting reduced benefits because they came 
on the rolls before age 65, and their benefits 
are, on the average, much lower than the 
benefit amounts payable to men who started 
getting benefits at age 65 or after. For the 
former, the ayerage is about $78 a month as 
compared to about $107 a month for the 
latter. 

In addition to the need for improving the 
adequacy of social security benefits for those 
who are almady receiving benefits and for 
those who first start getting benefits, there 
is also the need for keeping the benefits up 
to date once they have been determnied. 
Many people are on the benefit rolls for 15 
or 20 years, or even longer, after entitlement 
and this will be even more true In the years 
ahead. Even though some do have assets 
and savings when they first start getting 
benefits, the longer they remain on the rolls, 
the more they have to fall back on these 
other resources to meet their needs and even- 
tually these are depleted. Both the civil 
service retirement system and the military 
retirement system now include provisions to 
automatically adjust benefits to increases 
in the cost of living. Although the Congress 
has made periodic adjustments in the con- 
tribution and benefit base sufficient to keep 
it approximately in line with the 83,600 fig- 
ure adopted in 1950, the maximum has not 
been adjusted to keep up with the rise in 
earnings since the of the program. 
The base would have to be raised to about 
$15,000 to restore it to the comparable $3,000 
figure provided in 1935. This contribution 
and benefit base should rise as earnings levels 
rise to prevent the protection provided under 
the program from deteriorating. 

These are some of the measures that are 
being considered to improve the adequacy 
of social security benefits; and in doing so, 
improve the plight of the aged poor as well 
as maintain the status of the aged who are 
reasonably well off. 

For most workers these improvements 
would be sufficient to keep them out of poy- 
erty, but it is recognized that there will 
always be some people, who for one reason or 
another may require public assistance. We 
must not flinch from meeting their needs 
adequately. More services need to be pro- 
vided for the aged but they are not substi- 
tutes for adequate allowances for food, 
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clothing and shelter. Needs must be met 
adequately not only in terms of assistance 
amounts but also in terms of availability for 
those who require it. Residence and other 
restrictive eligibility requirements are a bar- 
rier to meeting need wherever it exists. 

The public assistance programs should be 
strengthened to realize the full needs of 
those who need to have their full needs met 
and to also meet the needs of those with 
occasional and special circumstances. 

There will also be a growing need for 
social services and the public welfare 
agencies will be called upon more often to 
provide essential social services. 

Comprehensive social services must be 
available to all citizens who wish to use 
them. And they must be available when 
and where the people need them, for 
example, through social service community 
centers. The aged, particularly, need spe- 
clalized services. Many of the aged are in- 
firm, isolated and poor, and are out of touch 
with families and the community. Dete- 
rioration, both physical and mental, that is 
associated with old age could be reduced by 
the provision of services directed toward the 
aged. We must direct more attention to 
these needs of the poor. Recreation, heaith 
services, satisfactory living arrangements, 
and opportunities for continuing education, 
and creative activities must be provided. 
Old age can be a time of enjoyment with 
many rich rewards in terms of self 
fulfillment, 

Another area in which much more could 
be done is in provision of adequate housing 
for the aged. Many of them live in one 
room walkups, rundown hotels, old lodging 
houses, or isolated farm houses. Much of 
this housing is unsafe, unhealthy and 
rat infested. Rents take about one-third 
of their total income, Much could be 
done to improve the housing situation of the 
aged, The recently enacted Rent Supple- 
ment Act should help to provide decent 
housing for the aged. But even more could 
be done. The Department is supporting a 
bill which would require as a condition for 
the approval of a State old-age assistance 
plan that the State estabilsh and designate 
a State agency which would be responsible 
for maintaining standards of health and 
safety in housing rented to recipients of 
OAA. Such a provision would provide an 
essential safeguard for the living arrange- 
ments of a highly vulnerable group—the 
needy aged. We are also hopeful that the 
Demonstration Cites Bill which is now pend- 
ing in Congress will help provide needed 
services to the aged, as well as to other 
groups in the community, 

Much could also be done to strengthen 
Federal, State and local and private and 
voluntary coordination and cooperation In 
the provision of services for the aged if we 
are going to deliver the services to the 
people for whom they were intended. 

Improvements in the social security pro- 
gram, housing and other services for the aged 
can be made within the immediate future. 
But for many individuals their war on pov- 
erty is a life-long struggle. In the long run, 
more opportunities must be afforded for all 
persons to accumulate financial assets and 
tangible goods over their lifetime. The con- 
tinuing economic growth of our Nation 
should make it possible for each employable 
individual to work at a decent wage, and 
maintain a reasonable standard of living. 
He should be able to bulld up income secu- 
rity for his retirement through social secu- 
rity, pension plans and cash savings and 
other assets. He should be afforded this op- 
portunity throughout his lifetime so that he 
is not automatically assigned to the poverty 
roles when he reaches old age. 

Overall bold, coordinated programs—both 
public and private—providing essential 
health, education, housing, recrention, wel- 
8 5 and public facilities are 
n ; 
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Opportunities should also be provided for 
improved social and economic mobility of 
all our citizens, with efforts directed toward 
increasing their potential to rise above mini- 
mum standards of income, assets and basic 
services, There is a compelling need to pro- 
vide each person an adequate level of living 
and a way in which he may climb without 
hindrance of discrimination or lack of equal 
opportunity as high as his aspirations and 
capacity for achievement may take him. 

CONCLUSION 


To sum up: The Nation is committed to 
the goal of eliminating poverty, Whatever 
definition of poverty is used, a significant 
proportion of the Nation's poor are aged and 
a large proportion of the aged are poor and 
only through improvements in their economic 
status can we make progress toward our na- 
tional goal of reducing—and eventually— 
eliminating poverty. While “sufficient” in- 
come to assure an adequate level of living is 
a prerequisite for a comfortable life In old 
age, it is not an absolute guarantee that other 
needs will automatically be met. Income 
and the security of available health serv- 
foes are guarantees of freedom from economic 
insecurity and freedom from the fear of 
being a burden on others, and these are im- 
portant freedoms. But the needs of the 
aged are varied, and all too many people 
spend their last years alone and in endless 
monotony. They must have the opportunity 
to liye a full and meaningful life; they must 
have the opportunity to obtain satisfactory 
living arrangements, to participate in a vari- 
ety of activities, recreation, creative activi- 
ties, friendships and continuing education. 

Our objective is to improve the quality of 
each and every American's life; to open up 
new avenues, to extend their ability to choose 
and their freedom to choose the direction of 
their lives. The elimination of poverty 
among the aged is one of the first steps in 
this direction, for the welfare of the aged is 
inextricably interwoven with the welfare of 
all other Americans. 

APPENDIX—POvERTY INDEX DEVELOPED BY 

Social. SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 

The index takes account not only of 
income, but also of size of family and of farm- 
non-farm residence. 

The SSA index specifies a minimum money 
income required to support an average fam- 
lly of given composition at the lowest level 
consistent with prevailing standards of liv- 
ing. It is based upon the costs of an econ- 
omy” food plan defined by the Department 
of Agriculture. The poverty income level was 
computed using one-third as the proportion 
of total income allotted for food. (For aged 
households, the proportion assumed to go to 
food was somewhat lower.) The figures de- 
rived by this method, while somewhat arbi- 
trary, are consistent with earlier measures 
developed for counting the poor—for exam- 
ple, the first Council of Economic Advisors’ 
estimates arbitrarily chose income of $3,000 
for a family and of $1,500 for an individual as 
the poverty line. The SSA poverty index 
works out to an income of $3,130 for a non- 
farm family of four members in 1965, just 
under $1,500 for a single aged individual, and 
$1,850 for an aged couple. 


Hon. Leo W. O’Brien and Hon. Eugene J. 
Keogh 


SPEECH 


oF 
HON. FRANK CHELF 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of New York is losing, through retire- 
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ment, two fine Members of its delegation, 
the Honorable EucENE. J. Krocu and 
the Honorable LEO W. O'BRIEN. 

They are sincere, conscientious, loyal 
and able Representatives of their re- 
spective districts. They have rendered 
valuable service and their departure is 
a distinct loss not. only to their con- 
stituents but to the Nation as well. 

As they leave, I would like to extend to 
both of them my very best wishes for an 
abundance of success and happiness in 
the years ahead. 


My Beale Street Baby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE W. GRIDER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, on Friday 
October 28, the Secretary of the Interior 
is going to present to the city of Memphis 
a certificate and a bronze plaque desig- 
nating the Beale Street Historic District 
in that fair city as a Registered National 
Historic Landmark. 

The purpose of this ceremony and this 
designation is to preserve this historic 
street and district for posterity. It is a 
program initiated in the Registry of Na- 
tional Landmarks of the National Park 
Service. 

This is the street where W. C. Handy 
wrote the blues, the only truly American 
music. 

A Beale Street urban renewal project 
has recently been approved and plan- 
ning has been completed. A part of the 
plan is the preservation of the buildings 
in the area which qualify as historic 
Sites. 

Mr. George W. Lee, an insurance ex- 
ecutive and civic leader, is the most elo- 
quent spokesman on behalf of this 
famous area. He opens his book “Beale 
Street, Where the Blues Began"—New 
York 1934: 

Beale Street is where the blues began. 
Rising out of the Mississippi River, it runs 
for 1 mile straight through the busy heart 
of Memphis and loses itself in the muddy 
bottoms of East Street. The echoes of its 
fantastic music haye been heard around the 
globe, for this colorful little thoroughfare 
is known the world over; its fame has pene- 
trated into every nook and cranny where 
sound carries the echoes of the English voice. 
It has become talked about, written about, 
sung about so much that sightseers from 
every quarter are lured there in search of 
adyenture or to gaze upon the scenes and 
surroundings that represent its vanished 
glory. 


Of course, East Street is no longer 
muddy and Beale Street is no longer a 
little thoroughfare. And its glory is 
being restored. 

As an important part of the ceremony, 
plans are now afoot to designate “My 
Beale Street Baby” as the official song 
of the dedication. This song written by 
Mr. Harry E. Godwin of Memphis, Tenn., 
is written for the traditional Dixieland 
band which should be composed of seven. 

I take great pleasure in inserting here 
in the Record “My Beale Street Baby“ 
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by Mr. Harry E. Godwin, the official song 
of the dedication of the Beale Street His- 
toric District as a Registered National 
Historic Landmark: 
My BEALE STREET BABY 
VERSE 


By the Levee’s scene 

There's a Dixie queen 

And her heart is light and gay 

In ole cotton town“ 

Nothin' gets her down, 

‘Cause she heard her sweet man say— 


CHORUS 

Why don't you 

Wait for me, baby, 

My Memphis baby, 

I'm comin’ home to you— 
(Just wait and see!) 

Lonesome for Beale Street 

You and ole Beale Street 

You are callin’ me 

That famous blues street 
That dream-come-true-street 
There we'll dance and sway ... 
Me and my baby fair 

All the folks will stop and stare 
I'll be home today. 


Tribute to Hon. Leo O’Brien 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, if a retiring member of this 
House were to be judged solely by his 
Contributions to legislative accomplish- 
ments, then LEO O’Brien, our distin- 
guished colleague, would certainly ob- 
tain a high rating. When a man leaves 
this chamber to return to family life, he 
leaves more than a mark on the law of 
the land, he leaves a personal remem- 
brance among those who have known 
him over the years. 

Leo O'Brien, the legislator, considered 
by many as the father of Alaskan and 
Hawaiian statehood, has done great 

s here, all of which have made 
America a bit better by his presence. 

Lro O’Brien, the man, is considered 
by all as a kind, helpful, wonderful per- 
son. These qualities result in more than 
the printed words which appear in a 
Statute book. They leave lasting mem- 
Ories in the minds and heart of use who 
ma had the pleasure of serving with 

Leo O'Brien is a man of many per- 
sonal accomplishments, not the least of 
Which was to win the hand of a lovely 
lady from North Cambridge, Mass— 
Mabel Jean. 

A former newsman and commentator, 
Leo O’Brien left that field to contribute 
to the work of Congress. He now leaves 
the Congress to what we all hope will be 
even greater happiness and accomplish- 
ments than those which he has achieved 
in the past. 

Perhaps one of the most meaning- 
ful accolades which we can render to 
our colleague is to add, after the descrip- 
a cane O'Brien, gentleman”—‘And 

nd”. 
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Speech of Vice President Humphrey at 
San Fernando Valley State College, 


Northridge, Calif. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 


C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 30, 1966 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 26 the students and faculty of a 
major college in my congressional dis- 
trict, San Fernando Valley State College, 
were privileged to have as their guest 
the Vice President of the United States. 

I wish to take this opportunity to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
words Vice President HUMPHREY spoke 
that day on the challenges of our times: 
REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT HuBERT H. 

HUMPHREY, SAN FERNANDO VALLEY STATE 

COLLEGE, NORTHRIDGE, CALIF., SEPTEMBER 26, 

1966 


It is a pleasure to be away from Washing- 
tton—where we are constantly lectured to by 
professors, both inside and outside govern- 
ment—and to be here, where I can visit with 
my fellow students. 

There has been a great deal said lately 
about the lack of challenge in our times— 
about how the old frontiers are all conquered. 

When I hear these things I wonder which 
world it is they're talking about. 

We live in times today even more chal- 
lenging than “the age of discovries“ cen- 
turles ago, when the world was opening to 
the daring seafarers of Spain and England. 

I can recall reading of those voyages— 
made in tiny ships only a little less cramped 
than our spacecraft—when I was a boy. 
And I remember my keen regret that every- 
thing had been discovered that never 
again would man set foot for the first time 
on a new land, 

But as the earth has closed in on us, the 
universe is opening up. 

In a few short years, man will set foot on 
the moon. 

Here in California you hardly need to be 
told that we are in the space age. 

It is an everyday reality in your lives, and 
a major one. 

This state plays a bigger role in the space 
industry than any other. And I know, Con- 
gressman Corman, that this congressional 
district stands among the highest in the 
country in dollar volume of space contracts. 

At this stage of the space adventure, only 
a few superbly-trained individuals, the as- 
tronauts, have had the opportunity to ven- 
ture out into space—just as only a few 
Europeans were privileged to discover and 
explore new worlds. 

There are those, even if they are diminish- 
ing in number, who question whether our 
space effort is worthwhile—just as there were 
doubtless some who, when Columbus re- 
turned, muttered: was this trip necessary?" 

I could say that man is bound to explore 
space, just as he was bound to climb Mount 
Everest—because it is there, 

It is the kind of challenge which, if we 
knew we were capable of rising to it and 
did not, we should feel ourselves less than 
worthy of the age in which we-live. 

I could point out, too, that we are just 
in the beginning days of this great adven- 
ture—that we cannot really predict what it 
will bring forth in the future, anymore than 
Columbus could have foreseen all the conse- 
quences of his voyage. 

However, even setting these considerations 
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aside, we see dividends our space effort is 
already yielding right here on earth. 

We see the new high-performance materials 
and the incredibly compact electronic devices 
which have been developed for our space- 
ships, but are being built into many articles 
of everyday use. 

We see new methods and techniques, such 
us; the accelerated use of oxygen in steel- 
making new coatings for the tempera- 
ture control of buildings ... filters for 
detergents, and many others. 

We see better medical instrumentation— 
resulting from electronic innovations for 
spacecraft—already being applied in clinics 
and hospitals. It should soon be possible, 
for instance, to monitor continuously and 
in detail the condition of hundreds of pa- 
tients from a single central location, just as 
the well-being of our astronauts is monitored 
from earth. 

Already, some of our unmanned satellites 
are at work for us improving global commu- 
nication and weather forecasting, and in- 
creasing the accuracy of navigation, 

When I see what a high proportion of col- 
lege faculty members are, at any given mo- 
ment, airborne to some conference or other, 
I am inclined to agree with the man who 
remarked that improvements in transporta- 
tion do not cut down traveling time, but 
merely increase the area over which people 
have to travel. 

With satellite communications, we can re- 
verse this strenuous trend. Businessmen, 
scientists, and scholars can confer with one 
another without leaving their offices or lab- 
oratories. 

But our space program has brought us far 
more than improved materials and processes. 

I think we must admit that the first Sput- 
nik gave us a good swift kick in our com- 
placency concerning the quality of American 
education. 

Since Sputnik One there have been tre- 
mendous improvements in our entire educa- 
tional system—of which the new mathe- 
matics and the new physics are only ex- 
amples, 

NASA, for instance, has taken concrete 
steps to improve education in subjects re- 
lated to space. It has assisted over 200 col- 
leges and universities throughout the coun- 
try with grants for facilities or research proj- 
ects, and often for both. 

In California alone, over 250 persons at 
eight universities are studying today under 
NASA's Ph. D. assistance program. 

But these efforts are only secondary if you 
put them beside the general awareness in our 
country, since Sputnik, that all our educa- 
tion—from top-to-bottom, in social studies 
and languages as much as in technical sub- 
jects—needed re-examination and re-evalua- 
tion. 

In the last three years alone, we have more 
than doubled our federal investments in 
education. 

And I doubt that there is a school system 
remaining in America which has not under- 
gone a revolution, major or minor, since 
Sputnik One. 

Sputnik hurt our national pride. It jarred 
us loose from our comfortable doze. And it 
began to get us moving, I might add, even 
before the presidential election of 1960. 

The space age has placed a premium on 
knowledge and education. It has also forced 
us to adopt higher standards throughout all 
our society, 

It has demanded new techniques in large- 
scale management and new methods for às- 
suring absolute reliability in product per- 
formance. 

Above all, it has caused us to develop sys- 
tems analysis and engineering—the tech- 
nique of bringing to a sharp focus, on a single 
problem, the combined resources of many 
different ecientific disciplines, 
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It has required biologists to work and 
think with physicists, chemists with mathe- 
maticians, and astronomers with geologists. 

The rich resources of human skills and in- 
sights—and the new and sophisticated tech- 
niques of mobilizing them for the solution 
of problems—can and are being applied to 
unravale some of the difficulties and com- 
plexities of modern life—from air pollution 
to the information explosion. 

Since California is the leading state in the 
space age, it is no surprise that California 
has made better use of these new approaches 
than any other state. 

Governor Brown, and the aerospace indus- 
tries, working together, have shown creative 
imagination in meeting challenges in city 
planning, in urban and rural transportation, 
in pollution control, in records management, 
and public health and safety. 

What has begun here—and it really is still 
in the stages—is already being 
studied by other states and regions facing 
the same problems. 

The systems approach is here to stay. 

But there is an earthly benefit of the space 
program which may in time overshadow all 
the other benefits. 

Our space effort contributes greatly to the 
most compelling necessity of our times—the 
establishment of enduring peace. 

In the narrow, preventive sense, it helps 
to deter aggression by adding to our national 
strength and security. 

It gives support to our ground forces in 
terms of improved communications, more re- 
Mable weather information, and more ac- 
curate navigation and mapping, 

It gives us more adequate forewarning of 
potential or actual danger. 

It will also give us the capability—which 
we trust we will not need to use—to neu- 
tralize threatening or hostile spacecraft, 

In a far broader and more positive sense, it 
inspires confidence in our friends and allies 
and respect from our adversaries. 

It is a continuing demonstration of the 
strength and vitality of our society and econ- 
omy—of our high performance in science, 
technology, management and production, 
And it shows in practice the meaning of a 
truly open society such as ours. 

Our space programs and activities have 
been carried out under the eyes of the entire 
world. The contrast, for example, between 
the veil of secrecy drawn over Soviet land- 
ings and the world-wide TV coverage of the 
Gemini splashdowns could hardly be more 
striking. 

I believe, too, that space exploration may 
in time have a profound effect upon how we 
look at the life of mankind here on earth. 

It will put all our concerns into a wider 
and more wholesome perspective. 

Ever since Copernicus, we have realized 
that our earth Is a mere speck in an Immense 
universe. But while we have known this 
intellectually and theoretically, most of us 
have not really taken it to heart, not really 
felt it in the marrow of our bones, 

As the full significance of that fact is 
brought home to us by the actual explora- 
tion of space—as we begin to comprehend 
that the earth itself is a kind of manned 
spaceship hurtling through the infinity of 
space—it will seem increasingly absurd that 
we have not better organized the life of the 
human family. 

Our experience in space can be a power- 
ful stimulus to all of us, wherever we live, 
to move towards a world of law, a world 
without war. 

And we may find also in the space effort 
that “moral equivalent of war“ for which 
philosophers have been searching over many 
centuries, 
~ Like war, it stretches our human capabili- 
ties to the utmost. It demands all that we 
possess of ingenuity, determination, persist- 
ence, and intelligence—and, on the part of 
our gallant astronauts, the highest degree 
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of courage and resourcefulness in the face 
of danger. 

Space activities—even competition in 
space—can be a substitute for aggression, 
a bridge for mutual understanding and the 
identification of common interests with other 
nations, and a major tool of arms control 
and disarmament, 

With all the exciting happenings in space, 
it is sometimes hard to realize how new this 
whole venture is, 

It was less than 10 years ago that we put 
our first spacecraft into orbit, and now we 
have launched more than 400. 

It was only 5 years ago that we put our 
first astronaut into space—and then just 
for a 15 minute hop. 

As of today, our astronauts have flown 
1804 man-hours in orbit. 

This is more than three times the man- 
hours of the Soviet Cosmonauts. 

What of the future in space? I will not 
set any timetable, but I do see these achieve- 
ments in the future: 

Improyed methods of propulsion, using 
nuclear as well as chemical energy; 

The development of winged spacecraft 
capable of re-entry into the atmosphere and 
landing on earth; 

The establishment of manned earth- 
orbiting stations, capable of a wide variety 
of functions and missions; 

The building of stations on the surface of 
the moon, and exploration of it; 

Unmanned probes throughout the solar, 
system, to be followed by manned expedi- 
tions to the nearer planets. 

These are not mere idle dreams—but goals 
we will achieve. 

It used to be said that the sky was the 
only limit to human aspiration and achieve- 
ment. Now—thanks to man's ingenuity and 
spirit of adventure—we are bursting through 
into the infinity of space. 

And as we look toward that infinity, we 
are inevitably reminded of St. Augustine's 
words: 

“Man looks about the universe in awe at 
its wonders—and forgets that he himself is 
the greatest wonder of all.“ 


Tribute to Honorable Joe Martin 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, many great 
men have graced these Chambers and 
have left deep imprints on the history 
of the United States, but one of the truly 
outstanding members during my service 
in the Congress is former Speaker of the 
House, Joz Martin. I welcome the op- 
portunity to join with my colleagues in 
paying tribute to him. It has been truly 
a privilege for me to serve with him in 
this, the Nation's highest legislative body. 
I haye had many occasions to work with 
Jor Martin and have come to know him 
well over the years, and although we sit 
on opposite sides of the aisle, there have 
been many occasions when our votes were 
the same, 

His service always has reflected his 
interest in the well being of his state and 
Nation and demonstrated the wisdom, 
integrity and devotion to duty which he 
possesses. Our distinguished colleague 
has rendered valuable service in the 
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House for 42 years. His record has in- 
deed been impressive and attests to the 
fact that he is a great public servant and 
an honorable statesman who has served 
with distinction and great credit. We 
shall all sincerely miss JOE MARTIN and 
his ability, courage and graciousness. 


Hon. Howard Worth Smith: States- 
man, Jurist, Legislator 


SPEECH 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, few men 
who have served in this great Capitol 
have had a stronger hand in shaping the 
history of our country than our distin- 
guished friend and colleague, Howard W. 
SMITH, 

For 34 years, Judge Surrn has served 
with distinction and with honor the 
people of Virginia and of our Nation. 

His courageous voice has been heard, 
and in fact has led, the greatest debates 
to sound in this chamber in a century. 
His wise counsel and advice, his courtly 
demeanor, his strong adherence to prin- 
ciple, the magnificent ability to disagree 
without being disagreeable, will be sorely 
missed in the 90th Congress. 

Judge SmirH came to Congress as a 
young and seasoned lawyer, and a jurist 
of distinction. He came at a time when 
our Nation was in the bleak depression of 
the 1930’s, and took part in the slow, 
tedious program of rebuilding a healthy 
and vigorous economy. He was here 
when our Nation was almost brought to 
its knees by the Axis attack in 1941, and 
took part in the building of a strong, 
armed forces that swept over the forces 
of tyranny. More wars, disasters, both 
natural and economic, and great social 
upheavals here and abroad marked the 
years of his service. And over it all, his 
calm voice calling for this House to chart 
its course through uncertain channels by 
the great guideposts of our Constitution. 

One great American, Harry Truman, 
once said of a politician that if he can- 
not stand the heat, he should get out of 
the kitchen. Howarp W. Smirn not 
only could stand the heat—he had the 
courage to light the fire. 

Courage and steadfast principles mark 
his long years of distinguished service, 
and he leaves for all of us an_example 
that we could well follow. For 8 years, 
it has been for me a privilege to know this 
distinguished statesman and lawmaker, 
to listen to the counsel and advice he of- 
fered to this House, and to follow his 
leadership when in my judgment the 
course he charted was the wisest for our 
Nation to pursue. Our Nation owes to 
this man, as to few others, a deep debt 
of gratitude for his years of unselfish 
service and his constant adherence to 
constitutional principles of good govern- 
ment. With his help, our Nation has 
grown great and prospered. And he has 
helped keep us on a course that can only 
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e to even greater progress in every 
d. 

On behalf of the people of the 22d Dis- 
trict of Texas, I extend our warm and 
Sincere best wishes to Judge and Mrs. 
Samra and his lovely family. May the 
years ahead be filled with good fellowship 
&nd good health, and warm with the 
memory of great accomplishments on his 
country's behalf during a singularly long 
and dedicated career. 


Commemorating the 10th Anniversary 
of the Hungarian Revolution of 1956 


SPEECH 
HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
October 23 it will be 10 years ago that 
the Hungarian people, provoked by the 
Shooting of innocent demonstrators be- 
Tore the radio building, and the massacre 
of unarmed demonstrators before the 
Parliament the next afternoon decided 
to rise against their Communist masters 
With arms and to force the establishment 
of a representative government and the 
Withdrawal of Russian troops from 
Hungary. 

Their heroic deeds, often done by 
Young men and women in their mid- 
teens enriches European and Hungarian 

ry with new legend of courage, 
Willingness to sacrifice, and death-defy- 
ing conyiction in the righteousness of 
human rights, national freedom, and in- 
dividual dignity. Unfortunately, the 
Hungarian nation, which in its history 
together with the Polish nation remains 
the most freedom-loving people of the 
Continent, was not successful in the final 
analysis and after a temporary victory, 
Cunning and overpowering military 
Superiority enabled the Soviet Union to 
restore the silence of the graveyards to 
Hungary. 

However, even in the silence the sullen 
defiance of the working population had 
to be contended with by the new quis- 

sof Moscow. Asa result, in the last 

€w years there were some concessions 

Made to the people on the economic level 

and in regard to travel restrictions. 

However, the basic issues of the absence 

Of free elections, economic initiative, and 

Police state methods which are implicit 

the Hungarian regime have not 

ed. Hungary still does not enjoy 

as the United Nations General Assembly 

Dut it in the Resolution 1005 of Novem- 

ber 9, 1956, “a Government responsive to 
ts national aspirations.” 

The main reason for this state of af- 
fairs lies in the continued presence of 
Russian trcops—some 70,000 to 85,000— 
in Hungary, not counting those engaged 
&t the missile installations. Their with- 
Grawal was demanded not only by the 
last legitimate government of Hungary 
during the fight for freedom, not only by 
the United States and the western allies, 
but by more than 60 nations of the 
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United Nations General Assembly in 23 
different resolutions between November 
4, 1956, and 1962. 

Our President has spoken on October 
7 on building bridges to Eastern Europe 
and engaging in peaceful engagement 
with the area and the Soviet Union. It 
would be fitting and proper to press the 
Soviet Union as a sign of real good will 
to withdrawal its troops from Hungary 
where they fulfill no military security 
needs for the Soviet Union and represent 
only too clearly the repressive and ag- 
gressive side of the U.S.S.R. 


Farm Statistical Fantasy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
since so many Members have made ref- 
erence to a booklet allegedly authored by 
a former employee of the Agriculture De- 
partment, I believe the following editorial 
from the Des Moines Register of Tues- 
day, October 18, 1966, should be of 
interest: 


FARM STATISTICAL Fantasy 


A copy of the expensive, 11 in. by 14 in. 
pamphlet, “The Farmers’ Worst Five Years,” 
by Frank M. LeRoux, was sent to our office 
by Senator Jack Miller (Rep.,Ia.). LeRoux is 
the former “general sales manager” of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture who resigned 
last month with a blast at Agriculture Secre- 
tary Orville Freeman and the Administra- 
tion's farm policies. This pamphlet is Le- 
Roux’s documentation for his charges against 
the Administration. 

The Administration has made plenty of 
errors in management of farm programs 
(such as the fouled-up sale of corn last 
winter in which country elevators were placed 
at a disadvantage) and in policy planning. 
But LeRoux accomplished the feat of pub- 
lishing a 64-page booklet attacking the Ad- 
ministration without mentioning any of the 
Administration’s real blunders. 

Instead, he tried to prove that farmers 
are not really prosperous. This is something 
about which it is difficult to be convincing. 
And LeRoux is not. In fact, his manipula- 
tion of the statistics of farm income is about 
as ludicrous as anything we have seen lately. 

For example, LeRoux deplores the decline 
in farm income as a share of the national in- 
come. But this bas been going on from the 
beginning of industrialization. With the ex- 
pansion of production of manufactured 
goods, services, entertainment and all the 
luxuries of the affluent society, agriculture 
declines relatively. This is only another way 
of saying that agriculture is efficient and that 
the proportion of income spent on basic food 
and fiber has declined. It is a mark of eco- 
nomic progress, 

One of LeRoux’s charts shows how much 
more rapidly his own salary as a government 
servant rose in the last five years than the 
average income of farmers. We're not sure 
what that is supposed to prove. But the only 
discredit to Secretary Freeman we can see in 
this booklet is the evidence proving that one 
of his political appointees doesn't know the 
first thing about the economics of agricul- 
tural—or even what has been happening in 
agriculture Iately. The question might be 
raised as to why Freeman kept this fellow on 
for five years and raised his pay to $25,000 a 
year. 
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VFW New York Parade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Hon. MENDEL Rivers and I were guests of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars National 
Convention in New York City some beat- 
niks and left. wing peaceniks were still 
complaining about the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars parade. 

Mr. Speaker, the following editorial 
from the New York Daily News and 
radio broadcast by the St. Francis Mon- 
astery in New York City indicate the 
thinking and attitude of the millions of 
real patriots in New York City concern- 
ing our veterans who served their country 
on foreign soil: 

[From the New York Daily News, Aug. 26, 
1966] 
We Love a PARADE 


And especially do we love parades put on 
by good and patriotic citizens, such as the 
one staged Tuesday night and early Wednes- 
day morning by the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
in convention here assembled. 

The VFW marched 17,000 strong down 
Fifth Ave. from 90th to 64th St., beginning 
at 6:15 P.M. Tuesday and winding up about 
12:30 AM. Wednesday. 

Featured in the event were the customary 
adornments of any patriotic parade—few of 
them silent or intended to be. 

Some residents on Fifth Ave. complained to 
Mayor John V. Lindsay's office and the Police 
Department about the late noises. The 
Mayor asked the Police Department to in- 
vestigate, and meanwhile apologized to the 
Fifth Ave. complainants. 

‘This drew flery retorts from VFW leaders, 
including National Commander Andrew Borg, 
who said: “If it wasn't for us, maybe they 
[the complainants] wouldn't be sleeping at 
all, or sleeping permanently somewhere.” 

For our part we love visitors and conven- 
tions in New York City, and the more of 
them the better. They are an extremely im- 
portant element in the metropolitan 
economy. 

In 1965, for example, reports the New York 
Convention and Visitors Bureau, 1,026 con- 
ventions and expositions were held here. 
They were attended by a total of 3,112,716 
persons, who spent a total of $296,794,640 in 
the city. 

Anything within reason that encourages 
this “industry” is eminently okay by this 
newspaper. Fora relatively few New Yorkers 
to be kept awake until a little after mid- 
night one night in one year does not seem 
to us a hardship quite comparable, say, to 
what a lot of our men are enduring in South 
Viet Nam, 

Furthermore—we don't love spoil-sports— 
and that unpleasant term fits, we believe, at 
least some, maybe all, of the beefers about 
the VFW parade. 

It was not a disorderly affair, or a near-riot 
such as American Legionnaires used to pull 
at their conventions. 


And we think there may be something in 
VFW past commander James Van Zandt's 
charge that many of these complaints were 
turned in by Vietniks and pacifists enraged 
over the VFW’s support of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

How about I Am The Mayor Lindsay look- 
ing into that angie? And the next time 
Vietniks pull a parade here, how about His 
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Honor being as critical of that raggle-taggle 
procession as he was of the VFW ceremony? 


Beroavcast BY Sr. FRANCIS MONASTERY, 135 
West THIRTY-FIRST STREET, New York, N.Y. 


On Tuesday night the veterans staged 
their parade on Fifth Avenue. It Insted past 
midnight, keeping people awake, blocking 
traffic and, according to one report, scaring 
two cats to death. No funeral arrangements 
were mentioned for the deceased. 

This is not the first time these men kept 
people awake during all hours of the night, 
stopped traffic and frightened the life out of 
beings. These same men did this night after 
long night for a few years before the twenties, 
for four years in the forties, ‘three years in 
the fifties and four in the sixties. They 
didn't use bugles then. They used bombs 
and bullets. They didn't parade down Fifth 
Avenue—they crawled through snow and 
mud. They flew in riddled planes, sailed in 
shell-scarred ships. Yes, they kept many 
people awake before. But because they did, 
we are able to sit back and complain about 
two hours of lost sleep caused every few years 
by their parade. 

Thank God for these veterans and ask God 
to have us not forget their many midnight 
vigils made for us. 

Thank you for listening to this message 
from St. Francis’ Monastery. 


Hon. Joseph W. Martin 
SPEECH 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr.SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Republican” will not be with us in the 
90th Congress, and we shall certainly 
miss the sage advice and direction given 
to our party by the retiring “Mr. 
Speaker,” Joz MARTIN. 

In the long history of this legislative 
body, it is something of a rarity to have 
served 20 consecutive terms, including 
many years as minority leader and as 
Speaker. Joge Martin came to the House 
in 1925, and since that time many Mem- 
bers have come and gone while he has 
remained for over 40 years of close asso- 
ciation with this nation’s history, in good 
times and in bad, and through periods of 
stress and strain, war and crises, during 
which the House has had the benefit of 
his steadying influence and able guid- 
ance. And in spite of his tremendous 
legislative responsibilities and demands 
on his time and energies, freshmen Con- 
gressmen in need of indoctrination and 
advice have found him a friendly and 
helpful advisor. His devotion to the 
cause of our party, and leadership, have 
earned him the distinction of being re- 
ferred to as “Mr. Republican.” 

Jor Martny's constituents, the Repub- 
lican Party, the Congress, and the Nation, 
have all benefited from his wisdom and 
outstanding service: As a fellow Dart- 
mouth man here in the Congress, we 
salute him for the high honor which he 
has reflected upon his alma mater, as a 
colleague we respect and admire him for 
his fine qualities and dedicated service, 
and as a friend, we will always remember 
him with great affection, 
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Abuse of Governmental Power in Desegre- 
gation of Public Schools in Groesbeck, 
Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 12, 1966 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have been proud of the fact that the 
people of Texas have made an enviable 
record in the conduct of race relations. 
Texas has complied with the law and de- 
segregated its public schools and other 
facilities in a manner that has been ac- 
ceptable to people of both races and I 
know of no serious instance of violence 
or street demonstrations anywhere in the 
State of Texas. This is in sharp contrast 
to other States in the North, South, East, 
West, and Midwest, where racial violence 
has become one of our most serious pub- 
lic problems. Indeed many of these 
States have a much lower percentage of 
colored population than does the State 
of Texas. 

I have long been concerned with the 
abuse of power, whether it be economic 
power exerted by business or labor lead- 
ers, or governmental power exerted by 
arrogant bureaucrats from Washington. 
Probably the most objectionable abuse 
of power is that which comes from public 
officials because they represent all of the 
people and have a greater obligation to 
act responsibly for the common good. A 
most shocking instance of the abuse of 
governmental power occurred recently in 
connection with the desegregation of the 
public schools in Groesbeck, Tex. At this 
point in my remarks I include a news 
story which accurately comments on the 
unfortunate situation at Groesbeck: 

GROESBECK POLICY, HEW DISAGREE 
(By John Mort) 

WasSHINGTON.—The little Groesbeck Inde- 
pendent School District in East Central Texas 
and the big Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare here appear to be on a col- 
lision course over the administration's new 
guidelines for school desegregation. 

And Groesbeck may get some help from 
Congress. 

The argument is over so-called “freedom of 
choice” rules. 

Last year the school board passed freedom- 
of-choice rules whereby a student, regardless 
of color, could attend the school of his choice. 

None of the 838 Negro students in the 
Groesbeck system has switched from the 
school. 

HEW challenged the plan, saying freedom 
of choice is not operating in Groesbeck. 

The department has notified school of- 
ficlals federal funds for any new educational 
programs have been “deferred”—the first step 
in cutting off all federal education funds. 

Meanwhile some members of Congress in 
both the House and Senate are challenging 
the new guidelines, saying they go beyond 
the intent of Congress in enacting the Civil 
Rights Law of 1964. 

This is the position of Groesbeck school 
officials. 

They say Negro students are still in their 
usual school because they exercised their 
freedom of choice and stayed there. 

And they say it would be wrong to force 
them to attend another school. 
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HEW doesn’t agree. 

A spokesman for the agency admitted this 
week that the new guidelines are more 
stringent than those applied last year. He 
said while Groesbeck met the required stand- 
ards last year it doesn’t this year. 

The spokesman said HEW investigators 
have found “a lack of substantial evidence 
that effective steps have been taken to fur- 
ther the elimination of the dual school sys- 
tem” in Groesbeck. 

Further, he said, the “freedom of choice" 
rule is not considered effective “if there Is 
no movement” of students, 

Groesbeck school officials say an HEW team 
spent several days recently canvassing Negro 
homes. No instances of intimidation were 
reported to the school officials. 3 

However, the spokesman here said the HEW 
team found “implications” of some fear of 
economic reprisals on the part of Negro 
parents. 

The Groesbeck school is one of only two 
in Texas having received notification of de- 
ferral of funds. The other is the Richardson 
school district. 

The HEW spokesman said if the problem 
cannot be worked out satisfactorily between 
his agency and the local school system, the 
next step will be to initiate a hearing to de- 
termine if all federal education funds should 
be cut off. ` 

A total of 71 school districts in the nation 
have received notification of deferral of funds. 

So far; 39 districts have had their funds 
cut off for noncompliance with desegregation 
standards. Twenty-two of these districts are 
in Louisiana, 13 in Mississippi, two in Georgia 
and two in Alabama, 

None has challenged the action in court, 

So far no Texas school district has been 
cited for a noncompliance hearing. 

Groesbeck may be the first, 

In the meanwhile, the House Rules Com- 
mittee is considering appointing a special 
committee to determine if the administra- 
tion's guidelines go beyond the intent of 
Congress, 

An a Senate appropriations report contains 
language critical of the new guidelines, 

There is some feeling here that because of 
the criticlsm in Congress, the HEW may 
back down and accept the guidelines used 
last year. 


The little band of Federal agents 
which descended upon Groesbeck was 
composed of the following individuals 
from the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare: Dr. Don M. Vernon, 
Jack B. Limpkins, Cynthia Brown, Jerod 
D. Ward, James S. Deasy, and Earl 
Baker. This group of agents met with 
the Groesbeck School Board on Au- 
gust 24, 1966, and threatened the school 
board with prompt deferral and subse- 
quent termination of Federal funds pro- 
vided by Congress for assistance in the 
operation of the school. Federal aid to 
education was long in becoming a reality, 
largely because of the opposition of per- 
sons who believed that Federal aid would 
lead to Federal control. Proponents of 
Federal aid to education scoffed at the 
fears expressed by these opponents and 
I feel sure that such proponents would 
have included Dr. Vernon and the little 
band of Federal agents who descended 
upon Groesbeck. Dr. Vernon, in his 
Groesbeck visit, made clear his view of 
Federal aid to education and Federal 
control as an essential part of it. Dr. 
Vernon also made clear his distorted 
view of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
when he said to the Groesbeck School 
Board that freedom of choice is only a 
means of achieving desegregation and is 
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not the end. Dr. Vernon told the Groes- 
beck School Board that if they have 
given a true freedom of choice which 
has not desegregated the school system, 
then that freedom of choice is not good 
and you must move to another means 
of accomplishing it. In other words, it 
appears that Dr. Vernon does not believe 
in democracy or in the right of an in- 
dividual to elect to go to the school of his 
choice; that is, Dr. Vernon apparently 
Goes not believe this unless he happens 
to agree with the choice the individual 

made and if Dr. Vernon does not 
agree with that choice, his philosophy is 
that the individual must be compelled to 
go to the school which Dr. Vernon has 
elected for him. 

The people of Groesbeck are fine 
People and their public officials are 
beople of the highest character who have 
acted in a very responsible fashion. Fol- 
lowing is a copy of the letter sent by the 
Superintendent of the Groesbeck schools 
to the parent of every pupil. This letter 
accurately portrays the objective man- 
ner and fine impartiality with which the 
Groesbeck officials undertook to comply 
With the law and give to every person 
the free and unrestricted right to choose 
the school which he would attend. 

In closing I wish to express my com- 
plete disapproval of the conduct of this 
little band of Federal agents and alert 
my colleagues to the dangers that may 
Confront the people in their districts if 
they attempt to desegregate public 
Schools by permitting the individuals to 
Choose the school they wish to attend. 

GROESBECK PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Groesbeck, Ter. 
Date sent 

Deran Parent: Our community has adopted 
& school desegregation plan. We will no 
longer have separate schools for children of 
Cifferent races. The desegregation plan has 
been accepted by the U.S. Office of Education 
Under the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

The plan requires every student or his par- 
ent to choose the school the student will at- 
tend in the coming school year. It does not 
Matter which school the student is attending 

year, and it does not matter whether 
that school was formerly a white or a Negro 
School. You and your child may select any 
school you wish. 

A choice of school is required for each stu- 
Cent. A student cannot be enrolled at any 
school next year unless a choice of schools 
is made, This spring there will be a 30-day 
Choice period, beginning March 31, 1966, and 
ending April 29, 1966. 

A choice form listing the available schools 
and grades is enclosed. This form must be 
fled out and returned. You may mail it in 

enclosed envelope, or deliver it by hand 

any school or to the address above at any 

during the 30-day choice period. No 

One may require you to file your choice form 

ore the end of the choice period. No pref- 

erence will be given for choosing early during 
choice period. 

No principal, teacher or other school official 

permitted to influence anyone in making 
® chalice. No one is permitted to favor or 
Penalize any student or other person because 
Sf a choice made. Once a choice Is made, it 
ae be changed except for serious hard- 


Also enclosed is an explanatory notice giy- 
ing Tull details about the desegregation plan. 
t tells you how to exercise your rights under 
e plan, and telis you how teachers, school 
sports and other activities are being 
Gesegregated 


Your School Board and the schoo! staff will 
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do ey we can to see to it that the 
rights of all students are protected and that 
our desegregation plan is carried out success- 
fully. 
Sincerely. yours, 
H. O, WHITEHURST, 
Superintendent, 


Inflation Hits Those Who 
Cannot Strike Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, con- 
cerned at the number of letters I had 
been receiving from my older constitu- 
ents about the rising cost of living, I 
recently conducted a poll of retired peo- 
ple in my district. My purpose was to 
determine the effect that inflation was 
having on them and on their way of life. 

The results have been eye-opening and 
at times heartbreaking. So far nearly 
700 people have answered my question- 
naire, many adding letters to explain 
their answers. 

Some have lived on fixed incomes only 
4 months, others as long as 48 years. 
The average is 10% years. 

Each one of these questionnaires tells 
me the story of a man or woman who has 
worked hard through his or her working 
years to provide for their retirement. 
Nearly all of them retired knowing that 
their income would be less than when 
they worked, but believing it would be 
enough to provide for their modest needs 
and give them security and independence 
in their remaining years. Almost noone 
anticipated what was to happen to them 
in these last few years. 

The stories these people write tell of 
pensions and retirement annuities eaten 
away by high prices, of savings dwin- 
dling away to pay for food, of homes sold, 
of moving in with their children, of ap- 
pealing to public welfare agencies, of 
eating two meals a day and meat once a 
week. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a generation of 
men and women who have seen two world 
wars and a depression. They are a proud 
generation of people who rolled up their 
sleeves instead of putting out their hands. 
They took up arms to protect this coun- 
try when we needed them. They did 
without when they had to and they saved 
when they could. 

All they ask now is that the money they 
have saved and the retirement incomes 
they have earned be worth what it was 
when they retired. 

Almost without exception the replies 
to my poll tell me of economizing on an 
already tight budget, of buying the bare 
essentials of food, housing, and medi- 
cines. The bare essentials to which some 
of them have cut do not include clothes 
or meat everyday, or eggs, or drugs and 
medical care. For most it means no car, 
no movies, not even trips by bus to visit 
their children. 

Perhaps the most heartbreaking of 
all—and nearly everyone has reduced 
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their standard of living drastically—are 
those who have sold the homes they 
spent most of their working lives paying 
for. Now, after retiring in a home they 
owned, they cannot make shrinking pen- 
sion checks cover taxes and upkeep. 
Some move to trailers, some to apart- 
ments, some to undesirable neighbor- 
hoods and some to live with children. 

Several of them are supporting other 
members of their family who have no 
. aunt, an orphaned grand- 

d. 

They unanimously agreed that the big - 
gest squeezes on their pocketbooks have 
come from food, medicine and real estate 
taxes, in that order. 

At a time in their lives when proper 
diet is essential, they can eat meat only 
once or twice a week. They report try- 
ing to sleep later so they can cut to two 
meals a day. Several are diabetics, for 
whom a high protein diet is a must; they 
have also cut down on meat although 
they know it will shorten their lives. 

They have postponed needed medical 
attention, not taken drugs prescribed be- 
cause they could not buy them, done 
with old glasses prescriptions, not had 
needed dental work. 

Often they told of trying to get a job 
but being refused, or losing their social 
security or pension because of a little 
added income. 

Many of them laugh at the President's 
“poverty level” of $3,000 a year and wish 
they had that much, or that $3,000 would 
buy what it did 3 years ago. 

The constructive suggestions these 
people made particularly interested me, 
for they sound very much like the report 
and recommendations of the Republican 
Task Force on Problems of Aging. 

A tremendous number of my constitu- 
ents have asked for an automatic cost 
of living increase for social security and 
railroad retirement whenever the cost 
of living index rises above a certain per- 
cent. Civil service retirees already have 
this assurance that their income will at 
least in part keep stride with the cost 
of living. 

As it is now, the retiree on social secu- 
rity is a pawn in a game of politics where 
each increase must be begged and bar- 
gained for. We have just seen the re- 
sults of this—an increase promised just 
before elections that will go into effect 
during another election year. 

Over 100 GOP Congressmen, myself 
included, have introduced such legisla- 
tion and the GOP task force made this 
recommendation several months ago. 

A large number of my retired constitu- 


‘ents either work or would like to work 


to supplement their income and contrib- 
ute to their own support—They are 
able-bodied, willing, and interested and 
can make an immeasurable contribution 
to our Nation’s productivity. These peo- 
ple face two problems. 

First, they have a very difficult time 
finding a job. Employers refuse to hire 
them strictly on the basis of their age. 
The GOP task force has urged that the 
Administration on Aging initiate an edu- 
cational and informational program to 
reduce the resistance to employment due 
toage. The Department of Labor should 
step up its efforts to provide specialized 
placement services for older workers 
through its employment offices. Private 
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employment services should be encour- 
aged to do the same. 

The second problem the older worker 
faces is the loss of his social security due 
to excess income. The social security 
laws restrict the amount of outside earn- 
ings to $1,500 a year without loss of social 
security benefits. The retiree and the 
Republican task force both realize that 
this is too low. A worker who has con- 
tributed to social security for most of his 
productive years is entitled to receive 
these benefits without being heavily 
penalized for his willingness and ability 
to continue working. 

But like so many sound Republican 
proposals this year, my bills to increase 
income limitations for both social secu- 
rity benefits and veterans’ pensions, and 
countless other similar bills have lain 
unheeded. 

Several of my constituents have sug- 
gested tax relief for those over 65 in both 
income taxes and taxes on the property 
they liveon. Both of these areas should, 
I think, be carefully explored by the ap- 
propriate taxing governments. 

In nearly every questionnaire returned, 
people expressed not only a concern for 
the effects of inflation, but a good under- 
standing of its causes. They protested 
the Federal Government's unbridled 
spending on nonessentials while support- 
ing a war. They feel cheated when they 
read of billions of dollars of their money 
spent in unsound programs benefiting 
people better off than they, when the ex- 
pense of these programs is what is mak- 
ing the value of their limited income 
shrink 


They have a right to feel cheated. 
The deliberate planning of inflation by 
the administration and the reckless fiscal 
policies of the spend, spend, spend ma- 
jority in this rubberstamp Congress has 
put these people in the plight they are in. 
Promises of increases for some in 1968 
will not get them out. 

What these people need and deserve is 
@ sound, well-run economy to live in. 
They need an economy where a dollar is 
a dollar, not 75 cents, not 89 cents, not 
99 cents, but a dollar that will buy a 
dollar's worth of food and rent and 
clothing and medicine. 

Mr. Speaker, the kind of people who 
wrote to me can perhaps best be summed 
up in one sentence repeated in over half 
of the letters returned. It was worded 
in many ways and it followed many dif- 
ferent stories of doing without such as I 
have described here. It was usually as a 
note at the bottom of the page: “but I'm 
lucky—a lot of my friends are worse off 
than I am.” 

Mr, Speaker, I am ashamed of a Gov- 
ernment that would deliberately take ad- 
vantage of these people. 


Hon. Joseph W. Martin 


SPEECH 


HON. JACK BROOKS 
IN THE HOUSE 35 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my colleagues in paying tribute to a fine 
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gentleman, a great American, Speaker 
JOSEPH W. MARTIN. Joz Martin has 
compiled a record of service to our Na- 
tion that will rank him as one of our 
truly great statesmen. During the years 
that I have been a Member of this House, 
I have considered it a privilege to serve 
with him. 

When he was Speaker, he treated all 
members in the same gracious manner 
without regard to the side of the aisle on 
which they served. He has brought a 
great measure of dignity to the House 
of Representatives and next year he will 
be missed by all of us, Democrats and 
Republicans alike, 


Along Life’s Highways and Byways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing magnificent article was written by a 
lifelong friend, Col. John Allyn Cheshire. 
It is a moving reaffirmation of faith in 
a supreme being: 

ALONG LIFE'S HichwaYys AND BYWAYS 
WITH JOHN ALLYN CHESHIRE 


Maybe you'll forgive me for this entirely 
personal column today. It is being writ- 
ten in unspeakable loneliness and grief with 
black despair clutching at a broken heart and 
choking of the dim light of God that just 
a few days ago shone so brightly and hope- 
fully over this little house that has for more 
than a decade been the happy home of my 
wife and me. 

Wednesday, Sept. 7, she kissed “Daddy” 
warmly, a8 she always calls me, opened her 
eyes for a moment, and then passed on to 
her God peacefully in the arms of her faith- 
ful nurse. 

Then the sun went down for me and left 
me in a darkness where I had thought God 
always held a light for us to brighten the 
way out of every black valley of hopelessness 
and lead us into the daylight of the promises 
He has made us. But now God had failed 
me after all my prayers . . . after His prom- 
ises to answer prayers, and I was bitter. 

But I know there is a God. I have heard 
His voice, I have felt His presence, I have 
seen His miracles. 

As I look around me now in my despair 
and doubt, I know all that is or was or ever 
can be is the handiwork of God. He is my 
father and I will yet go on trusting Him, but 
why did He fall me now when I needed Him 
so much, when Mother, as I always called 
her, wanted s0 much to get well and come 
back home because she said, “I need Daddy, 
and he needs me.” 

And she prayed that she might come back 
home to me, but again God did not answer 
her prayer. And after kissing me firmly she 
breathed just twice and gently died. 

I've never felt I needed a written cove- 
nant with God. Why should I seek the 
assurance of any living man that the wisdom, 
love and power of my heavenly Father would 
ever fall me? In His divine wisdom He did 
fail me when I needed Him most, But I 
accept His wisdom. 

I saw Him last night in the brilliant stars 
through my tears. I knew He was up there 
guiding us all; and I saw Him in my loneli- 
ness in the daybreak this morning. 

My house was home for Mother and me. 
Now it is just an unspeakably lonely house, 
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but still I believe God watches over it, and 
that Mother is watching over it too because 
as she so often said, “I need you Daddy, and 
you need me.” So I still have Mother. 

When the solemn funeral services were 
over, together with my son and his wife and 
his two sons, we followed the funeral car 
that carried Mother to her last resting place, 
When the throngs had left I was driven back 
to our house along with my family. 

Later my son suggested that we go back 
and see where Mother was placed, which was 
in the shade of a great, towering tree. There 
was lovely flowers everywhere in great 
profusion. 

Near my feet where I stood I noticed a 
large wreath with violet colored flowers. I 
said to my tall and strong son, “Son, I wish 
Mother could see those violet colored flowers. 
She always loved that color so much. It was 
always her favorite.” . 

My son answered me with, "Dad, she does 
see them, she does see them.” What a 
beautiful faith my boy has. I think now 
Tl soon understand. 

I stepped lightly into her hospital room the 
day before she went home. The nurse was 
adjusting something about her neck. When 
she had finished, not knowing I was standing 
there at the room entrance, she bent down 
and kissed Mother's forehead and sald gently, 
“You loveable little thing.” 

Then I walked in and she sald to me 
“Everybody here in the hospital loves her so 
much.” And Mother loved everybody 
and now she's with God, 

In the crowded funeral home there were 
many friends of our family. I should like to 
name them, but space here doesn’t permit. 
But the pallbearers were friends of the 
family, particularly my son’s family. 

They included Dan Finger, electrical con- 
tractor, Glee E. Bridges, hardware merchant, 
W. S. Fulton, department store owner, R. S. 
Suber, textile executive, George H. Mauney, 
head of the Mauney Cotton Mills, and Grady 
Howard, administrator of the Kings Moun- 
tain Hospital where Mother was when she left 
me and went home to God, 


“There is a word of grief the sounding token; 
There is a word bejeweled with bright tears. 
The saddest word loving lips have ever 
À spoken; 

A little word that breaks the chain of years; 
It's utterance must ever bring emotion, 
The memories its crystals cannot dye, 

"Tis known in every land, on every ocean“ 


Judge Howard Smith 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been my privilege to serve in Con- 
gress with Judge HOWARD SMITH 24 years. 
His record as a Member of Congress and 
as the chairman of the Rules Committee 
is most outstanding and praiseworthy- 
His attainments and accomplishments 
and legislative victories are legion. 
There is no man with whom I have served 
whom I esteem more highly. 

I wish for Judge Smrrn and his family 
every happiness and success in the 
future. 

Incidentally, he has a daughter, who, 
with her family lives in Texas not far 
from where I live. It is my hope he will 
have the opportunity to be in Texas many 
times in the years ahead. He always is 
welcome there. 


October 21, 1966 
Donna Dill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 12, 1966 


Mr, TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Miss Donna Dill, age 5, of Hillsboro, Tex., 
has been named the March of Dimes Na- 
tional Poster Child for 1967. She is an 
only child and has been treated for spina 
bifida since she was 18 months old. Her 
general health is good after four opera- 
tions, and it is thought that perhaps one 
day she may be able to discard her right 
leg brace. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include a copy of 
the release on this young lady as well as 
Some biographical background on her 
family. I know that everyone in this 
body will wish her well. 

New Yore Crry, October 24.— Donna Dill, 
a 5-year-old Texan who ls most at home on 
& Shetland pony, today was named the March 
Of Dimes National Poster Child for 1967. 

The announcement was made here by Basil 
O'Connor, president of The National Founda- 
tion-March of Dimes. 

Donna, who was born with an open spine 
(spina bifida), symbolizes the 250,000 Amer- 
ican babies born with birth defects each year. 
The March of Dimes has helped her as part 
of its continuing fight against birth defects. 

The only child of Mr. and Mrs. David J. 
Dill, Donna frequently visits her grandpar- 
€nts’ ranch near Corsicana to ride her pet 
Pony Popsy. 

When she's on Popsy, Donna's blue eyes 
Sparkle and her blond pony tail bounces up 
and down. Riding gives her a feeling of free- 
dom—Donna needs no crutches when she 
rides. 

But she can't walk without crutches, and 
her partially paralyzed legs must be sup- 
Ported by braces every waking hour. 

Donna's open spine was treated when she 
Was 18 months old, and she has had four 
Operations since. Her general health is good, 
and her doctor thinks she may be able to 

her right leg brace someday. 

Not so long ago this independent young 

y wanted to sleep in her braces so she 
Could get herself up in the morning. Today 
she helps around the house by picking up her 
toys and giving mother a hand with the 
dishes and cookie-baking. 

Popsy is not Donna's only pet. Her 3-year- 
old poodle, Fluffy, is a favorite, and she keeps 
Goldfish in a bowl in her room. Donna also 
finds time to play with a neighbor's kitten. 

“I just like all animals,” she told her 
mother recently, “even snakes," 

Donna now attends Sunday school and 
Plans to begin public school next fall. She 
Will enter the first grade an accomplished and 
experienced traveler. : 

As the National Poster Child, Donna hopes 
to meet President Lyndon B, Johnson. Dur- 
ing the January March of Dimes campaign 
tour, the 5-year-old charmer will make pub- 
lie appearances in about 20 cities from coast 

coast, 

She will also meet Vice President Hubert 
H. Humphrey, a host of U.S. Senators and 
Representatives, Cabinet members and mem- 
bers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, There will 

appearances with stars of television, mo- 
tion pictures and radio, 

Her travels will call attention to March of 
Dimes-financed programs of medical care, 
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scientific research and education in the field 
of birth defects. The National Foundation 
turned its attention to birth defects after 
the victory over polio was assured. March of 
Dimes funds now support 77 birth defects 
centers for study and treatment of children 
like Donna across the nation, 

Donna’s parents, both native Texans, will 
accompany her on the tour. 

Her father, who is 26 years old, is quite at 
home on the range. He roped calves in 
rodeos as a high school and college student. 
He is now employed by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture as the Assistant County Super- 
visor for the Farmers“ Home Administration. 

The National Poster Child's 24-year-old 
mother, Jo Ford Dill, is the secretary of the 
Hill County (Tex.) Chapter of The National 
Foundation-March of Dimes. She attended 
Navarro Junior College, Corsicana, on a band 
scholarship as a drum majorette. 

Mrs. Dill is teaching her daughter to twirl 
a baton, but Donna's ambition is elsewhere. 
A true Texan, she wants to be a cowgirl when 
she grows up. She privately confesses, how- 
ever, that she would settle for being a mother 
or a nurse. 

THE 1967 MARCH or DIMES NATIONAL POSTER 
CHILD BACKGROUND DATA 


Name: Donna Dill, 5 (born 10/2/61 in Hunts- 
ville, Tex.). 

Parents: Mr. and Mrs. David J. Dill, 101A 
Milford Road, Hillsboro, Tex. (65 mi. 
south of Dallas). 

Donna: Symbolizing the quarter of a mil- 
lion children born each year in the U.S. with 
birth defects, pert and pretty Donna was 
born in Memorial Hospital, Huntsville, Tex., 
with an open spine (spina bifida). This 
condition was treated at Methodist Hospital 
in Houston (Dr. Henry G. Marshall, neuro- 
surgeon) when she was 18 months old. To 
date, she has had 5 operations including 
Sharrard operations on dislocated hips (or- 
thopedist, Dr. George H. Lane, of Orthopedic 
Clinic of Houston). Donna has also received 
therapy at the Texas Institute for Rehabili- 
tation and Research in Houston. Her legs 
are partially paralyzed, Se was braced 
when she was 2 years old and now can walk 
wearing full leg braces plus plantar pressure 
bar and Canadian crutches. Donna has a 
long blonde pony tail, flashing blue eyes, 
plus a happy disposition, She is 3 feet tall 
and weights 33 Ibs. (including 4 lbs. of 
bracing). Her general health is good and 
outlook for the future is optimistic. (Her 
orthopedist feels—that when she is full 
grown—she may be able to have a stabiliza- 
tion operation to enable her to discard her 
right leg brace). Donna attends Sunday 
School at Central Christian Church (Disci- 
ples of Christ). She will enter first grade 
next year. Donna loves all animals and has 
a Shetland pony “Popsy” which she can ride. 
Her favorite though, is “Fluffy,” a three- 
year-old poodle, She likes to play with her 
dolls, color and watch television, Since she 
is an only child, Donna helps around the 
house by picking up her toys and washing 
dishes. Donna wants to be a cowgirl, 
mamma or nurse when she grows up. 

Donna has been assisted for the past two 
years by The National Foundation-March of 
Dimes. Additional thousands of birth de- 
fects victims across the nation receive ex- 
emplary medical care at 77 March of Dimes 
birth defects treatment and evaluation cen- 
ters, Donna was the Texas State March of 
Dimes Poster Child last year (1966). 

Father: David J. Dill (born 4/20/40 in 
Corsicana, Tex.). Received Master of Edu- 
cation degree from Sam Houston State Col- 
lege in 1963. His main interest is agricul- 
ture and cattle and he has also participated 
in rodeos—roping calves—while in high 
school and college. For the past three years 
he has been employed by the Farmers Home 
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Administration (an agency of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture) as an Assistant 
County Supervisor. He is a deacon in his 
local church. 

Mother: Jo Ford Dill, 24 (born 8/11/42 in 
Fort Worth). Graduated from Corsicana 
High School in 1960 and attended Navarro 
Junior College, Corsicana, for one year on 
band scholarship (drum major). Home- 
maker. She is also the secretary of the Hill 
County (Tex.) Chapter of The National 
Foundation-March of Dimes. 

After financing the development of the 
vaccines that led to victory over pollo, The 
National Foundation-March of Dimes in 1958 
turned its efforts to the fight against birth 
defects, which afflict one child in 16 born in 
the U.S. each year. The 1967 March of Dimes 
will raise funds to finance medical care, sci- 
entific research and education programs in 
an effort to overcome the serious national 
problem of birth defects, 


Hon. Santiago Polanco-Abreu Made Hon- 
orary Citizen of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Texas delegation in the Con- 
gress, I take this opportunity to inform 
the House that we have gained another 
member. It is my pleasure to inform 
you that recently my esteemed colleague, 
the gentleman from Texas IMr. DE LA 
Garza] presented to the distinguished 
and very able Resident Commissioner 
from Puerto Rico, the Honorable SANTI- 
AGO PoLaNco-Asrev, a certificate of hon- 
orary citizenship of the great State of 
Texas—said certificate issued and prop- 
erly signed by our great Governor, the 
Honorable John B. Connally. Among 
the outstanding qualifications which en- 
title our colleague, the gentleman from 
Puerto Rico [Mr. POLANCO-ABREU] to 
Texas citizenship were the following: 

He was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, for the terms 1948, 1952, 1956, 1960. 
He was a member of the constitutional 
convention of Puerto Rico, 1951-52; 
chairman of the committee on finance; 
vice chairman of the Committees on 
Interior Government, Appointments, and 
Impeachment Proceedings and member 
of the Committee of Rules and Calendar. 
On January 17, 1963, the gentleman from 
Puerto Rico [Mr. Potanco-ABrev] was 
appointed speaker of the house, and 
served as a member ex officio of all house 
committees. Our colleague is also a 
member of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, Bar Association of Puerto Rico, 
Puerto Rican Atheneum, Association of 
American Writers, Lion’s Club, and Pan- 
american Gun Club. His greatest asset 
is his charming and gracious wife, Viola. 

Texas could not in good grace pass up 
such a distinguished career without 
making Mr. PoLanco-Aprev one of our 
own, We welcome him 
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President’s Veto of the Guam 
Right-To-Work Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave previously granted, I in- 
clude herein my remarks on the Presi- 
ae veto of the Guam right-to-work 

Great Britain is an industrialized na- 
tion. It is also one of the most highly 
unionized nations in the Western world. 
Yet, compulsory unionism is hardly 
known in Great Britain. A worker has 
a choice—he can either belong to a union 
or not belong to it. The union status 
which he chooses has very little to do 
with the job he holds, or his security in 
that job. 

Not so in the island of Guam. The 
President of the United States has vetoed 
an act of the Legislature of Guam guar- 
anteeing voluntary unionism. In so 
doing, he has given unions a green light 
to bargain for a union shop or a closed 
shop, which would make it mandatory 
for a worker to belong to a union in order 
to hold his job. 

It would be amazing for the President 
of the United States to deny to the people 
of any territory the free choice in such 
a matter under any circumstances. The 
President’s veto is even more amazing 
under the present circumstances. Pres- 
ident Johnson is now on his way to Asia, 
Presumably to point with pride to the 
freedom of choice which we have under 
the American way of life. Yet, by his 
own act, he has shown that this freedom 
of choice does not exist universally in the 
United States. It exists only in the 17 
States which have adopted right-to-work 
laws. 

In a speech at the University of Rhode 
Island, the President said: 

If there is a single word that describes 
our form of society, it may be the word 
“voluntary”. 


Later he said: 

The tremendous prosperity we enjoy and 
the personal liberty we cherish are at least 
good evidence that the system worka. 


One can only conclude that the Pres- 
ident's actions speak much louder than 
his statements and that this is another 
instance in which the American people 
must look beyond the pronouncements 
of the Government, and find the truth in 
deeds, rather than in words. 

The strongest and best run unions in 
the world are in Great Britain. In our 
right-to-work States, we also have strong 
and well run unions. Therefore, one can 
find no logic in this veto, except the logic 
of political pressure. It is to be hoped 
that the day will come when the leaders 
of our unions will realize that their or- 
ganizations are stronger and more effec- 
tive when they are voluntary, and 
cease their implacable insistence on com- 
pulsory unionism. 
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Preventive Police Action Against Mob 
Violence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article by our friend, Lawrence Sulli- 
van, is truly outstanding. I commend it 
to my colleagues and to the people of our 
country: 

[From Christian Economics, Sept. 20, 1966] 
PREVENTIVE POLICE ACTION AGAINST 
Mos VIOLENCE 


(By Lawrence Sullivan) 


Every riot begins with one or two revolu- 
tionary leaders—persons totally irresponsible 
and utterly reckless. 

In almost every instance these leading 
troublemakers do not live in the immediate 
community, but trek into the riot area from 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Detroit, 
Boston or Los Angeles. 

FBI reports disclose that 94 percent of all 
known Communists in the United States live 
in these six cities. 

Why not stop the in-drifting troublemakers 
at the city limits? Two policemen could 
arrest the known revolutionaries at the out- 
set. But two weeks later only the National 
Guard can restore law and order. 

When a small fire sends up its first feeble 
smoke plumes someone calls the fire depart- 
ment. Most times the blaze is extinguished 
before the house is destroyed. 

Why not apply the same principle of pre- 
ventive. protection against mob violence? 
Why wait until the streets are bloody and 
the city aflame before raising a police hand? 

Robert Payne, in his masterful Life and 
Death of Lenin, reminds us that Sergey 
Nechayev, who was Lenin's mentor in vio- 
lence, claimed in 1873 to be the leader and 
spokesman for 4,000,000 Russian reyolution- 
aries. His only creed was pillage, destruction, 
and bloodshed. He taught Lenin the rudi- 
ments of revolution. But we now know that 
Nechayev's followers in all of Russia in 1873 
were not more than 400 confused students in 
St. Petersburg, Moscow and Tula, the im- 
perial munitions factory. 

Nechayev here illustrates the essence of the 
classical revolutionary tactic—to claim 
4,000,000 followers, when the actual mem- 
bership is about 400. 

We see this principle at work today in 
every campus riot, and every civic disturb- 
ance, North and South. 

At the Berkeley campus riots in 1964, 
a hard-core group of 300 revolutionary 
activists prostrated the entire university of 
35,000 students. Most of this hard-core 
leadership was supplied by off-campus Com- 
munist cells in Oakland, San Francisco, and 
Carmel. But even the 300 revolutionary 
activists were directed by fewer than ten 
trained full-time Communist riot leaders. 
Had these ten intruders been corralled at the 
outset, the whole sorry business at Berkeley 
might have been avoided. 

What Is needed is a police alarm exactly 
like the fire alarm system—a bell to ring 
the moment the fire is ignited! 

Britain has such a system in her law—the 
Riot Act. Once the Riot Act is read, the 
troublemaker becomes a criminal, and is 
rolied off to jail. The community thus 
resumes its normal, peaceful way. 

If the philosophy of the law permits a 
„ to isolate the leper, why destruc- 

on. 
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“The revolutionary despises public opinion. 
He despises and hates the existing social 
morality in all its manifestations. The 
revolutionary is a dedicated man, merciless 
toward the State, and toward the educated 
Classes: (Payne p. 25) 

“The revolutionary lives in this world only 
for the purpose of pringing about fts speedy 
and total destruction. . . He should not 
hesitate to destroy any position, any place, 
or any man in this world. He must hate 
everyone and everything In it with an equal 
hatred,” 

When the 1966 statesman deals with com- 
munism, he deals with Nechayev. 

When a police officer permits Communist 
violence and arson in the streets, he bows 
to Nechayev. 

When a TV camera crew brings mob 
violence into 50,000,000 homes on Huntley- 
Brinkley at the dinner hour, visual journal- 


ism honors Nechayev: “ ... He knows only 
one science—the science of destruction.” 
Will TV ever grow up? 


We know from a dozen official investiga- 
tions that mob action seldom begins nowa- 
days until the TV cameras are in place. 

When one Southern mob discovered the 
cameras were grinding, but not actually 
filming the protest march, the mob quickly 
disbanded! 

When the Tokyo Communists were march- 
ing to prevent President Eisenhower's visit 
in 1960, the snake-dance formations began, 
not at the signal from the mob leader, but at 
the signal from the TV camera crew. 

Indeed, many of our great mob as- 
semblages in Washington, D. C., during the 
last four years were organized only after 
assurance had been given that the TV 
cameras would be on hand. 

Nowadays, every TV news program of 
fifteen minutes or longer brings at lenst one 
segment of street violence or a picketing 
demonstration in the U. S. A. Every foot of 
such film is a tender flower on the grave of 
Nechayev, the nihilist, and a tribute to his 
mad dogma of total destruction. d 

The principle of preventive police action 
would end this whole silly business in thirty 
days. 

Another command in Nechayev's Revolu- 
tionary Catechism describes the true mob 
leader: 

“All the gentle and enervating sentiments 
of kinship, love, friendship, gratitude, and 
even honor must be suppressed. Night 
and day he must have but one thought, one 
alm —merelless destruction.” 

What a tragedy for our generation that 
TV has followed Nechayev and put away 
from its programing so much of “the gentle 
and enervating sentiments of kinship, love, 
friendship, gratitude, and even honor.” 


Jet Aircraft Noise Damaging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, every day 
as more and more jet aircraft streak 
their noisy way over Washington and its 
environs, more and more people become 
aware of the damage to residential values 
throughout Metropolitan Washington 
resulting from noise pollution. As one 
who must rely on using the airlines for 
arrival and departure at least once each 
week, I am convinced that this type of 
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nuisance must be moved away from the 
center of the Capital City to either Dulles 
Airport or to Friendship Airport. If jet 
schedules increase at National Airport, 
Washingtonians will come to realize that 
the airport is a very damaging noise fac- 
tory in the heart of a very beautiful city 
in which peace and quiet are a greater 
asset than the convenience of the Na- 
tional Airport at its heart. 


A Report on the 89th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLOTTE T. REID 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I am setting forth herewith my 89th 
Congress Report to the residents of the 
15th Congressional District of Illinois: 

Drak FRIENDS: The second session of this 
88th Congress will, at long last, have drawn 
to a stormy end by the time you receive this 
report—and when the final tally of bills en- 
acted into public law is made, the number 
will surpass the 349 public laws enacted in 
the first session. As you know, this 89th 
Congress has been controlled by the Demo- 
crats who have a 2 to 1 majority in both the 
House and the Senate. Thus, I thought you 
might be interested in what two of the 
Democrat Leaders had to say when they 
spoke of the accomplishments of this 89th 
Congress under thelr leadership, These re- 
Marks are taken from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for October 17. 

The Speaker of the House said: “I can sum 
Up the record of the 89th Congress of this 
House of Representatives in just one word— 
fabulous.” Perhaps he is right! Webster's 
New Collegiate Dictionary, 1961 edition, de- 
fines the word fabulous as meaning “feigned, 
as a fable; fictitious, Like a fable, esp. in 
exaggeration; astonishing—Syn. See fictiti- 
ous.” Fictitious, in the dictionary, is de- 
fined as meaning “feigned; imaginary; not 
genuine.” 

On the other hand, the Senate Leader had 
this to say: "In these two sessions, we have 
Written into the statute books legislation 
Whose scope and excellence have never been 
equaled in the history of the Republic.” I 
think you will agree that his use of the word 
“excellence” this fall is in direct contrast to 
his analysis of the legislation when he re- 
marked at the end of the first session: “We 
have passed a lot of major bills at this ses- 
sion, some of them very hastily, and they 
stand in extreme need of a going-over for 
loopholes, rough corners, and particularly for 
an assessment of current and ultimate cost 
in the framework of our capacity to meet it.” 

“Excellent” might be just the word to 
describe the accomplishments of this 89th 
Congress if one is talking only in terms of 
quantity. However, some might feel that 
the term “fabulous” as defined in the dic- 
tionary might be more apropos when speak- 
ing of quality. Personally, I have faith in 
the ability of the residents of the 15th Dis- 
trict of Illinois to judge the accomplishments 
of the Great Society” and the 89th Congress 
for themselves on the basis of the facts and 
the record established under both, There- 
fore, I am setting forth just a few of these 
facts so that you can draw your own con- 
clusions. 


The first session of this 89th Congress 
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appropriated some $119 billion. On October 
14, the House Appropriattions Committee 
Chairman warned: “it now looks like ap- 
propriations this session will roughly ap- 
proximate $144-$145 billion.” The actual 
National Debt has increased by over $8 bil- 
lion in the last two-year period. The inter- 
est cost alone on the National Debt has 
risen by about $2 billion in the same period. 
Interest rates are the highest they have been 
in 45 years, and because of the “tight 
money” situation the private housing indus- 
try is in a slump. The cost of living has 
increased by leaps and bounds—as you all 
know @hly too well from experience without 
my having to set forth any statistics. This 
rising cost of the necessities of life causes 
hardship for everyone—but particularly for 
those who are retired and trying to manage 
on small fixed incomes, for those in the 
lower income brackets, and for the young 
married couples trying to establish homes 
and raise children, Billions of dollars have 
been poured out to eliminate poverty—and 
still, according to figures used by the Ad- 
ministration, the multi-billion crash war 
against poverty“ program has failed to re- 
duce the actual number of poor. Also, al- 
most every day we read of some new scandal, 
another case of mismanagement, and another 
instance of gross waste of the American tax- 
payers’ dollars in the poverty program. It 
has been costing the American taxpayers 
over $9,000 per year for each job corps 
trainee—more than most parents spend to 
send a child to college for four years! The 
farmers—like everyone else—have been 
caught in the price-cost squeeze, and the 
total farm debt has increased some $6 bil- 
lion since 1964 despite costly farm programs 
which are supposed to help the farmer. 
Social Security taxes have been increased, 
certain excise tax cuts granted in 1965 and 
the investment tax credit have been re- 
scinded—and there is more and more talk 
that individual income taxes- will be in- 
creased after the election. There is a serious 
balance of payments problem and our gold 
supply has dwindled over $2 billion. 

Crime has increased 8 percent the first six 
months of 1966 over the same period in 1965. 
There have been approximately 50 riots 
throughout the land since 1964. The teacher 
shortage is reaching the critical stage and 
there is more and more evidence that the 
Office of Education hopes to use the leverage 
of Federal funds to expand Federal control 
over our schools and textbooks, The num- 
ber of our brave men fighting in Vietnam 
against the Communist aggressors has risen 
from 23,000 at the end of 1964 to 324,000 at 
the present time—and while our men are 
fighting the Communists, the Administration 
is increasing its aid and trade to Russia and 
her satellites who in turn are helping the 
North Vietnam aggressors, 

It did not take me long to learn after first 
coming to the Congress in 1963 that the 
quality of a legislative proposal cannot be 
judged simply on the basis of an appealing 
or fancy title or by the fact that billions of 
dollars are provided—just as one cannot 
judge a book by its cover. I have, therefore, 
endeavored to study each bill line by line— 
keeping in mind the best interests of all 
American citizens when so doing, and voting 
for passage of those measures which I con- 
sidered were in the best interests of all 
American people and were not merely raising 
false hopes. Those of us who are concerned 
over the failures and the inadequacies of var- 
ious legislative proposals have diligently and 
constantly sought to improve such legislation 
through amendments or through offering 
alternative plans—only to have our proposals 
rejected time and time again. I, myself, 
have introduced legislative proposals which 


I consider to be constructive alternatives to 


Federal control and Federal handouts. These 
include my bill to allow tax credits for par- 
ents who pay for their own children’s higher 
education, a tax credit for teachers seeking 
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to improve their skills, a tax credit to private 
industry desiring to train the workers they 
need so desperately. None of these, however, 
was even brought up for consideration by 
the Democrat leadership. I have also intro- 
duced a number of other bills seeking to 
solve various problems facing the Nation. At 
least, I am pleased to reiterate the fact that 
the Freedom of Information Bill which I 
co-sponsored did become law and will be- 
come effective next year. 

I have been submitting regular reports 
through my newsletter and the news media 
relative to my stand on various major legis- 
lative proposals considered during this 89th 
Congress so I will not attempt to go into 
detail in this report. I would reiterate, how- 
ever, that I did support many, many measures 
which I considered to be in your best inter- 
est—including air and water pollution con- 
trol bills, veterans benefits, narcotic drug 
control legislation, various health measures, 
highway and motor vehicle safety, grants to 
help older people, vocational and manpower 
training programs, voting rights bill, pro- 
posals seeking to prevent aid being given to 
Communists, free mailing privileges for Viet- 
nam servicemen, bail reform, legislation 
aimed to help small business—just to name 
a few. 

If you have any questions regarding my 
stand on any specific issue or bill, please do 
write to me. Also, I shall be glad to provide 
future issues of my newsletter upon request 
to anyone not already receiving it. Finally, 
I do hope I can count on your continued 
counsel which has been so helpful in the 
past. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLOTTE T. REID, 
Your Member of Congress. 


Hon. Howard W. Smith 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I welcome 
the opportunity to join with my col- 
leagues in paying tribute for outstanding 
service to the nation by one of the truly 
great figures in Congress, the Honorable 
HOwARD W. SmrrH. I can state truth- 
fully that I consider his loss to the 
House it irreparable. Men of his stature 
and of his standing are few indeed. 
Judge Smirx is a remarkable man with 
a remarkable record, during which 
a most remarkable courage has been 
demonstrated time after time. For many 
years he has been one of the most power- 
ful and influential members of the House, 
and I would like to add that he is also 
one of the most dedicated and one of 
the most beloved. He has added to his 
remarkable natural gifts and talents an 
equal amount of determination and 
energy. 

I have observed him for many years 
as a friend and a man for whom I have 
deep affection, and I think I know some 
of the reasons why he has been such a 
successful leader. I find in him those 
qualities which we would all like to find 
in ourselves, and which we rejoice to 
find in other individuals. 

I speak of the virtues of courage, de- 
votion to family and to country, af- 
fability exhibited in the midst of argu- 
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ments on issues on the floor, industry 
in the performance of work, and willing- 
ness to cast aside political expendiency 
in favor of constructive courses and 
ideals of service to be followed in the in- 
terests of our country. People like Judge 
Smirx will be sorely missed in Congress 
and we can ill afford to lose them. 


Ominous Rumbles in the Mideast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, critics of 
the administration have warned that this 
country must not neglect other areas of 
the world while centering attention quite 
properly on efforts to defeat communist 
aggression in southeast Asia. 

This country has repeatedly shown 
that American foreign policy remains in 
close contact with developments not only 
in Vietnam but the world. 

In Eastern and Western Europe, U.S. 
policy is adapting quickly, yet thought- 
fully, to the rapid pace of events there. 
We are on the alert both for new oppor- 
tunities and against old and remaining 
dangers to the free world. 

When a threat to inter-American 
security arose in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, the United States was there to meet 
it and to defeat an attempted commu- 
nist take over. 

The success of our policy in Africa has 
been conspicuous. One after another, 
left-leaning governments have fallen 
during the past 1% years. 

The Middle East, however, presents an 
increasingly critical challenge to Ameri- 
can policy. Last week brought renewed 
attacks from Syria upon Israel and in- 
creasing tensions throughout the Middle 
East. The situation there has been crit- 
ical for more than 20 years. It is even 
more so today. 

Unfortunately, the precarious balance 
of power which prevents war in the 
Middle East is in danger of being de- 
stroyed by the Soviet Union's intrusion 
on behalf of the Arabs which the Miami 
Herald in a recent editorial quite cor- 
rectly characterized as an “ominous new 
factor.” 

The United States cannot afford to 
allow the Middle East cauldron to boil 
over. The time to preserve peace in that 
troubled area of the world is now. 

I deplore these latest incidents of vio- 
lence in the Middle East and I am deeply 
concerned by the threat they pose to 
Israel and to peace in the Middle East. I 
urge our government to support action 
by the Security Council to condemn such 
actions of violence in the Middle East 
and to support all U.N. machinery in the 
area to discourage the efforts of the 
Syrian groups toward violence. We must 
head off more serious trouble. Action 
should begin in the United Nations and 
be carried on directly with all interested 
foreign states. 
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If the Soviet Union is truely interested 
in bettering the lot of mankind and 
achieving more amicable relations with 
the United States, let her begin in the 
Middle East by sowing the seeds of 
peace—not of discord. 

If the Soviet Union, by her actions, 
continues to show, as she has during the 
last 10 months, that she will tacitly sup- 
port armed aggression against Israel 
then the time has come for the United 
States to completely overhaul its Middle 
East policy to counter the new Soviet 
offensive in that area. 

The Miami Herald article follows: 

Ominous RUMBLES IN THE Morast 


Rumbles of trouble, even more serious 
than usual aiong the Israeli-Syrian border, 
forced the United Nations Security Council 
into an emergency session yesterday. 

It was Israel that sought the meeting. 
The Israeli ambassador complained of new 
terrorist attacks by an underground group 
called al Fatah (the Conquest). The sabo- 
teurs, claims Israel, are under Syrian military 
control. 

There is more than talk to the accusa- 
tions. A bomb exploded in the Israeli sec- 
tion of Jerusalem the other day, killing four 
soldiers. A Syrian newspaper called it a 
“daring operation inside Israel.” 

Such incidents, unfortunately, are not 
rare in this area where Israel's Arab neigh- 
bors have sworn its destruction. The omi- 
nous new factor is the Soviet Union's intru- 
sion in behalf of the Arabs. f. 

The Russians pointedly warned Israel not 
to retaliate for provocations, declaring they 
would take a most serious view of any 
reprisals, 

Since the Soviet Union is bringing no pres- 
sure on the Syrians and other Arab nations 
to ease the situation, Israel decided to take 
the case to the United Nations. 

With so much talk of peace in the air, and 
with definite moves under way to ease East- 
West tensions, the new flareup in the Middle 
East is a disappointing development, 

The U.N., which still stands guard along 
Israel’s southern border, must see that the 
rising tension does not continue to escalate. 
Otherwise it would be easy to start a blaze 
that could not be extinguished. 


The Hon. Joseph W. Martin 
SPEECH 


HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to pay tribute to the Hon. Josera W. 
Martin of Massachusetts whose long 
career in the House of Representatives 
will end with the 89th Congress. 

The admirable accomplishments of 
the distinguished and highly esteemed 
Representative from Massachusetts are 
too lengthy and well known to cite here. 
Let it suffice to say that few Americans 
have ever attained so much or have 
served their country so well as Mr. 
MARTIN. 

This extraordinary man, whose voice 
has been heard in the Congress for 42 
years, dedicated his entire adult life to 
public service and the betterment of 
mankind. 
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The exemplary accomplishments em- 
bodied in the career of this great public 
servant serve as an inspiration and guid- 
ing light for all of us and they shall be 
long remembered. 


Eugene “Jep” Cadou 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, one of Indi- 
ana's outstanding figures, my good friend 
Eugene “Jep” Cadou, has achieved the 
rare distinction of becoming a legend in 
his own time. ‘The following story from 
the Franklin, Ind., Daily Journal of Octo- 
ber 19, 1966, describes Jep's“ truly bril- 
liant career and his service to the world 
of journalism: 

A TRIBUTE TO EUGENE “Jer” CADOU: HE NEVER 
INTENDS To CALL Ir Quits 
(By Hortense Myers) 

INDIANAPOLIS—How does a man become a 
legend while still living and working among 
his contemporaries? 

The question cannot be answered by Eu- 
gene (Jep) Cadou because he doesn't admit 
to the achievement, 

Nor can it be fully answered by this Cddou 
colleague, 

But with a “Tribute to Jep Cadou Night” 
approaching Saturday in Indianapolis, this is 
an attempt to do so. The reception and din- 
ner is the type of event normally reserved for 
retirement. But it became obvious to friends 
of the former state bureau chief for Inter- 
national News Service, now a United Press 
International writer, that he never intends 
to retire, so they planned the tribute as a 
landmark in a continuing career. 

Truth-speaking is part of the legend. The 
action of the Indiana Senate in adopting a 
resolution proclaiming Jep an honorary 
senator was a past tribute to Jep's ability to 
speak the truth as he sees it, without 
quibbie. 

Cadou's closing night address to the bien- 
nal legislature began years ago as part of the 
levity which fills waiting time between print- 
ing and signing of the last bills. The ad- 
dresses continued by request because law- 
makers, politicos and newsmen wanted to 
ey Jep's evaluation of the dying legislative 
session. 


Once when a publisher friend ran for high 
state office, he asked Jep for his truthful 
opinion on his chances to win. A more 
cautious wire service executive might have 
answered with diplomatic cowardice. But 
Jep answered that in his opinion the pub- 
Usher didn't have a chance of winning and 
should withdraw before it was too late to get 
a refund of his convention fee. 

Putting first things first is another strand 
of the legend. One day the building next to 
Jep’s office caught fire. A policeman ordered 
the bureau staff to evacuate at once for fear 
gasoline in the basement of the building 
might explode. Jep and staff obeyed at first, 
but when it appeared the danger to their 
building was minimal and the interference 
with news coverage maximal, they sneaked in 
the back entrance and climbed nine flights by 
a rear stalrway to resume transmitting news. 

A proper disrespect for rank has added to 
the legend. Jep gained major news stories on 
several occasions by strolling in and asking 
an important man an embarrassing question. 
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An alertness to impending, important news 
events that transcends sleep is another quali- 
fication, When VE Day came during World 
War II, for example, Jep apparently was 
asleep but suddenly awakened and rushed 
to his bureau before a surprise staffer could 
call him. 

An ability to laugh—at his own expense, 
if necessary—is another part of the legend. 
When Harry Truman upset the pollsters in 
1948, Jep managed to be right to the extent 
that Thomas Dewey did carry Indiana. But 
Jep took with good nature the remarks about 
fallibility of political writers instead of pro- 
testing with statistics showing how small 
was the margin of error, 

An appreciation for language is another 
Cadou trait. The freshness of verbal con- 
versation marks his written copy. Once an 
Indiana news story he wrote about a murder 
Was included in a journalism testbook as an 
example of straightforward language. The 
dead woman had a wad of money hidden in 
her brassiere and Jep used the word Brassiere 
instead of an ambiguous term. 

A capacity for friendship is another Cadou 
trait. Although he and his wife Ruth avoid 
gilt-edged social events unless required for 
News coverage, they have attended hundreds 
of christenings, weddings and funerals. 

Normally, Jep is either bored or amused 
by pomp and circumstance and tends to avoid 
Gatherings which are devoid of drink and 
song. But any event which has personal 
Significance to a friend has significance to 
the Cadous and they will sacrifice their own 
Preferences to participate even though it 
means many miles of driving and many hours 
of waiting, with no fortification stronger 
than tea. 


Golden Anniversary of Lions 
International Clubs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 30, 1966 


Mr.CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
Breat pride that I take this opportunity 
to pay tribute to Lions International 
Clubs throughout the world on the eve 
of their golden anniversary. -This great 
Service organization has earned a repu- 
tation as an association which actively 
Practices its code of service, “to aid the 
Weak and needy.” 

As evidence of this, Lions Interna- 
tional Clubs across the United States 
have just launced a year-round campaign 
to provide food and help to needy people 
Overseas. The climax of this project will 
be the loading of a freighter called the 
Friend Ship, with CARE packages and 
Materials to help combat hunger, illiter- 
&cy and disease around the world. 

The actual loading begins next July 4, 
in Chicago, during the group's 50th anni- 
versary convention slated for that city. 

It is significant that im addition to the 
Lions 50th anniversary next summer, the 
Program marks the 10th year of Lions as- 
Sociation with CARE. Lions Interna- 
tional Clubs have long supported CARE’s 
Program of feeding, self-help, education 
and ‘health. During my recent House 
fact-finding mission to Vietnam, I saw 
firsthand the value of the CARE pro- 
Sram, both as a great humanitarian ef- 
fort and as an important avenue toward 
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building good will between our country 
and the underdeveloped nations of the 
world. As a member of Lions, I am 
proud of our organization's contribution 
in these areas. 

Lions throughout the world are to be 
congratulated on their golden anniver- 
sary and commended for selecting such 
a fitting, dynamic way to affirm their 
code of service. 


Commissioner George Hearn Addresses 
Passenger Traffic Association of New 
York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr, CAREY. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 19, Commissioner George H. Hearn, 
of the Federal Maritime Commission, ad- 
dressed the annual VIP luncheon of the 
Passenger Traffic Association of New 
York at the Hotel Americana in New 
York City. 

Describing the functions of the Fed- 
eral Maritime Commission and problems 
encountered in operations involving 
ocean travel, Commissioner Hearn cites 
recent legislation designed to improve 
passenger service and instill in the Amer- 
ican traveling public confidence in both 
the ships devoted to our passenger trades 
and in those who operate them. 

So that our colleagues may have the 
benefit of Commissioner Hearn's remarks 
on this subject, I submit the text of his 
address for inclusion in the RECORD: 
REMARKS OF COMMISSIONER GEORGE H. HEARN, 

OF THE FEDERAL MARITIME COMMISSION, AT 

THE ANNUAL VIP LUNCHEON OF THE Pas- 

SENGER TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK, 

AT THE HOTEL AMERICANA IN New YORK 

CITY, ON OCTOBER 19, 1966 

Gentlemen, it is a great pleasure to be here 
with you at this VIP Luncheon of the Pas- 
senger Traffic Association of New York, par- 
ticularly in the company of so many leaders 
of the transportation industry who grace 
your dais here today as well as all of you 
VIP's. The very title of your organization— 
in the mid Twentieth Century—suggests that 
you are more attuned to airline ta- 
tion than to ocean transportation but we in 
the regulatory ambit of ocean shipping are 
equally concerned with all traffic, passengers, 
as well as freight. 

My background with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board before assuming my present post with 
the Federal Maritime Commission has pre- 
sented me with an appreciation, not only of 
the problems occasioned by the differences in 
transportation modes but also the problems 
occasioned by the sometimes divergent pro- 
cedural machinery and tools employed by 
different transportation regulatory agencies 
to common problems. In essence, every 
transportation agency strives to reach a bal- 
ance which attracts capital to a growing and 
developing transportation system and makes 
it supportable by a broader base of passen- 
gers and shippers. 

If I may, I would like, first, to describe, 
generally, the Federal Maritime Commission, 
its inherent peculiarities vis-a-vis its sister 
agencies, the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
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the Interstate Commerce Commission, And 
secondly, I want to dwell on passenger prob- 
lems common to all of us. 

Historically, our jurisdiction—and that of 
our several predecessor agencies—is based on 
the Shipping Act of 1916 and the Inter- 
coastal Shipping Act of 1933, It is con- 
venient, although inaccurate, to state that 
our powers under the 1916 Act relate to our 
regulatory authority in the foreign trades, 
and the 1933 Act gives us jurisdiction over 
domestic off-shore waterborne commerce. 
Under the precise scrutiny of traffic experts, 
however, we must be exact. Both of the 
statutes, Insofar as carriers are concerned, 
limit our jurisdiction to common carriers by 
water, and even in this context it is inac- 
curate to make the rough division between 
foreign and domestic trades. Under the 
1933 Act, our jurisdiction over common car- 
riers by water extends only to the non- 
contiguous trades, principally between the 
continental United States and Alaska, 
Hawail, and Puerto Rico. Under the 1916 
Act, too, our jurisdiction extends, in addi- 
tion to common carriers by water, primarily 
in our foreign commerce, to a group called 
“other persons subject to this act," prin- 
cipally, freight forwarders and terminal 
operators. 

In our non-contiguous trades, our juris- 
diction is not unlike that of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, with at least one 
significant exception: while carriers under 
the jurisdiction of our sister agencies must 
obtain certificates of Convenience and Nec- 
essity before engaging in thelr trades, such 
Certificates are not required in ocean 
shipping under our jurisdiction. Under the 
1933 Act the Commission has authority which 
approaches that of the ICC and the CAB, 
For example, whenever a carrier files a new 
or initial rate in the domestic trades, our 
Commission may enter upon an investiga- 
tion of that rate and suspend it for a period 
of up to four months. Once a rate has be- 
come effective, our Commission has no 
suspension authority. Nevertheless, we may 
investigate that rate and determine, after a 
hearing, whether the rate is just and rea- 
sonable. In such cases, the Commission 
may find that the investigated rate is fair 
and reasonable, therefore, lawful, and per- 
mit it to go into effect. We also have au- 
thority, in those cases where we find that 
a particular rate is unlawful, to set aside 
and order ‘enforced a just and reasonable 
maximum or minimum rate, or maximum 
and minimum rate. 

In the foreign commerce our rate author- 
ity is substantially different and quantita- 
tively less than it is in our domestic trades. 
Until 1961, for example, carriers in our export 
foreign commerce were not required to file 
rates with our Commission until 30 days 
after the rate was offered to shippers. And 
no inbound rates were required to be filed 
at all. 

In 1961, the Shipping Act was amended by 
the Bonner Act which adds, among other 
things, Section 18(b) which now requires 
that all carriers in our foreign commerce file 
with the Commission a schedule of both 
inbound and outbound commodity rates: 
The amendment also requires that rate in- 
creases may not be instituted by carriers on 
less than 30 days advance notice, except by 
special permission granted upon a showing 
of good cause. The obvious consequence of 
this is that, for the first time, carriers In our 
foreign trades have had to file their schedule 
of rates with the Commission, thus making 
them available to the general public, so that 
a shipper is aware, before he ships, what his 
ocean freight rate will be, and more impor- 
tantly, he is also aware of the rate that his 
competitors must pay for the movement of 
like cargo. 

Generally, our Commission is concerned 
with rule-making, adjudicating and licens- 
ing. With the exception of freight for- 
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warders to which I have already referred, our 
licensing Jurisdiction refers to Section 15 
combinations in derogation of our Anti-Trust 
Laws and, to my mind, they constitute the 
heart of our jurisdiction. 

Our rule-making and adjudication under- 
takings are not unlike those which are un- 
dertaken by the I.C.C. and the CAB, I 
think I should state here, however, that the 
Commission often sits as a tribunal, ad- 
judicating disputes between two or more 
private parties with respect to causes of 
action arising under the Shipping Act. In 
such cases there may or may not be an im- 
portant public interest question at stake. 
Nevertheless, in our ad hoc rule-making 
cases, important regulatory principles may be 
enunciated. 

Apart from the inherent. differences in 
transportation agencies there are many com- 
mon points of interest. Since 1963, the 
Chairmen of the Federal Maritime Commis- 
sion, Interstate Commerce Commission and 
Civil Aeronautics Board have met regularly 
with the purpose of reaching substantial 
uniformity of regulation wherever possible. 
Moreover, inter-agency staff groups have been 
formed to explore remedies for problems com- 
mon to all. Substantial progress has been 
achieved by these meetings, yet much re- 
mains to be done. 

I am aware, of course, that your interests 
are primarily those which affect passenger 
traffic. It is no secret that ocean shipping 
concerns itself primarily with the transporta- 
tion of freight. But just as the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, for example, ls concerning it- 
self daily with freight matters, the Federal 
Maritime Commission is continually con- 
cerned with the passenger aspects of ocean 
shipping. One of our most controversial de- 
cisions, for example, relates to the much liti- 
gated passenger conference agreement which 
is now being reviewed by the Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of ColumbiasCircuit. 

As most of you know, the Maritime Com- 
mission's jurisdiction over passenger carriers 
is extremely limited. Passenger carriers are 
required to file their passenger tariffs with 
the Commission, but it is under Section 15 
of the Shipping Act, that section under which 
carriers may act in concert beyond the scope 
of the Anti-Trust Laws during the period 
that their agreement bears the Commission's 
stamp of approval, that the Commission can 
effectively oversee Conference matters as they 
affect passenger business, This section au- 
thorizes the Commission to approve, disap- 
prove or modify any conference agreement— 
including a passenger conference agree- 
ment—which is found to be detrimental to 
our commerce or contrary to our public in- 
terest. This case was begun in late 1959 and 
constituted a general investigation of the 
practices of two interrelated trans-Atlantic 
passenger conferences as they related to 
travel agents. The Commission's first de- 
cision in the case was served early in 1964 and 
required the passenger conferences to amend 
their agreements in many respects. The con- 
ferences accepted all of the modifications re- 
quired by the Board's 1964 order which repre- 
sent tangible benefits to the traveling public, 
except two, which relate exclusively to travel 
agents. 

First, the so-called unanimity rule whereby 
a change in the maximum commission fee 
payable to travel agents could be accom- 
plished only with the unanimous consent of 
the carriers, and secondly, the tieing rule, 
whereby travel agents appointed by the car- 
riers were prohibited from selling passengers 
bookings on competing non-conference lines 
without the prior permission of the confer- 
ence were contested by the conference. After 
Court review, these two issues were remanded 
to the Commission in June of 1965, and after 
further briefing and oral argument, we is- 
sued our last decision on these two points, 
again holding that the unanimity rule and 
the tieing rule were detrimental to our 
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commerce and contrary to the public interest, 
thus striking both rules from the agreements, 
Both issues are again before the Court of 
Appeals. This landmark case represents the 
only formal general investigation into the 
affairs of passenger conferences ever con- 
ducted under the Shipping Act. I per- 
sonally believe that the Commission's deci- 
sions in Docket No. 873 will have a salutary 
effect on the passenger steamship business. 

Another aspect of passenger operations 
which has had the Commission's attention 18 
the ever-growing cruise business, The num- 
ber of persons availing themselves of ocean 
cruises has doubled between 1960 and 1965 
and there is no sign of an abatement. In- 
deed, the latest annual figure indicate that 
more than 350,000 persons are boarding 
cruise vessels at United States ports. This 
business has attracted long established ship- 
ping lines to the extent that during the 
“slow” season on the trans-Atlantic trades, 
vessels are diverted to the cruising trade for 
one or two voyages each year. It has also 
attracted promoters who charter a given 
vessel for a particular cruise. We are all 
aware, I am sure, of the catastrophes attend- 
ing the cruise ships Rivera Prima, Yarmouth 
Castle, and Viking Princess. 

The rapid growth of the cruise business, 
unfortunately, has permitted the employ- 
ment of old and unsafe vessels and has 
presented the occasion for financially irre- 
sponsible speculators to enter the feld. In 
the case of the Rivera Prima, several hundred 
pre-paid passengers were left stranded on a 
pier here in New York, in late summer of 
1964, after the vessel left port and abandoned 
the cruise following a dispute between the 
vessel owner and the cruise operator. Ex- 
cept for ordinary remedies provided at law in 
civil suits, there appeared to be no regulatory 
authority for any transportation agency to 
protect, adequately, these passengers who 
constitute an important segment of the 
travelling American public. 

A different story can be told of the Yar- 
mouth Castle. In the Fall of 1965, that 
vessel—a_ thirty-eight-year-old ship—sus- 
tained a fire which resulted in the loss of 
ninety lives. And less than a year ago, the 
Viking Princess, formerly the Rivera Prima, 
on a Caribbean cruise, sustained a cata- 
strophic holocaust bringing to a nightmarish 
end the cruise for the entire complement of 
passengers and crew who were forced to 
abandon ship. 

Needless to say, the cruising trade appeals 
to a much broader and larger market of 
travellers than does the trans-ocean trade. 
The cruise trade is relatively inexpensive, in 
both time and money, and is calculated to 
meet a vacation demand that has, until 
recently, been untapped. It would be 
shameful, obviously, if the American travel- 
ling public were caused to lose confidence 
in the seaworthiness of vessels at their dis- 
posal and in the integrity of cruise operators 
because of a few unsafe ships and some 
unscrupulous entrepreneurs, Neither short- 
coming should be permitted to blight this 
growing segment of ocean shipping, or en- 
danger the American travelling public. In 
the light of this, the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission has supported the efforts of the 
Administration and the Congress in remedy- 
ing this situation. 

Several Bilis on this score have been in- 
troduced in the Congress, and various de- 
partments of the Administration have 
wrestled with the problem. For our part, 
the Comimission has supported H.R. 10327, 
which both the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee and the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce have recommended 
legislative enactment. The purposes of this 
Bill are: 

(1) To promote the adherence to modern 
fire safety standards by all passenger vessels, 
and 


(2) To insure financial responsibility on 
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the part of ship owners and operators, to pay 
Judgments for personal injury or death, and 
to repay fares in the event of non-per- 
formance of voyages. 

In summary, the Bill contains provisions 
relating to safety of life at sea and financial 
security. The safety provisions are the es- 
pecial concern of the Coast Guard. Since 
these standards involve international ship- 
ping, and all nations share a deep concern 
with them, such matters are generally the 
subject of multilateral or bilateral agree- 
ments between nations and are the subject 
of treaties. At the present time, the ap- 
plicable international fire safety standards 
are those contained in the 1960 Safety of 
Life at Sea Convention (SOLAS) to which 
the United States is a signatory. The Inter- 
national Maritime Consultive Organization 
(IMCO) of the United Nations is currently 
addressing itself to vessel safety standards. 

The remaining sections of the Bill inti- 
mately involve the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission. First, the Bill insures that ade- 
quate assets or insurance will be available 
to satisfy judgements for damages for death 
or personal injury suffered by any passenger 
or crew member, The amount of financial 
responsibility per passenger accomodation 
required has been established on a sliding 
scale, In this way, passengers and crews will 
be assured of an adequate indemnification 
pool yet operators of large vessels will not 
unduly be burdened with prohibitive insur- 
ance costs, Moreover, the financial require- 
ments of carriers may be satisfied by policies 
of insurance, surety bonds, qualifications aa 
self-insurer, other evidence of financial re- 
sponsibility, or a combination thereof. 
Additionally, the Commission is authorized 
to adopt rules and regulations to carry out 
these death and personal injury indem- 
nification provisions. 

Another section of the Bill requires 
passenger carriers—including charterers—to 
satisfy the Commission that it has sufficient 
funds available to indemnify passengers in 
those cases where the ship owner or charterer 
falls to provide the transportation purchased. 
It prohibits any person from arranging, of- 
fering, advertising, or providing passage on 
vessels having berth or stateroom accommo- 
dations for 50 or more passengers and em- 
barking passengers at United States ports 
unless there has been established, to the sat- 
isfaction of the Federal Maritime Commis- 
sion, that sufficient funds are avallable, by 
bond or otherwise, to indemnify passengers 
for non-performance. If a bond or other se- 
curity is used, it must equal the estimated 
total revenue for the particular transpor- 
tation. 

This section provides for the filing of evi- 
dence of financial security or in the alterna- 
tive a copy of an acceptable bond or other 
security because many persons operating in 
the cruise business are responsible and main- 
tain sufficient assets In this country which 
could be proceeded against. 

It is these sections of the Bill, I believe, 
which will instill the confidence of the 
American travelling public in both the ves- 
sels deyoted to our passenger trades and to 
those who operate them. Fortunately, we 
have experienced few disasters of Yarmouth 
Castle magnitude. Indeed, in the two cases 
where cruise passengers were abandoned and 
the two cruise marine catastrophes, only 
two vessels—neither flying the American flag 
—were involved. The Rivera Prima, which 
left her passengers stranded in 1964 became 
the Viking Princess which was a casualty In 
1966. And the ill-fated Yarmouth Castle, 
whose disaster took 90 lives in 1965, had 
previously stranded passengers when her 
advertised cruise was suddenly cancelled in 
1964. But it would be foolhardy to rely on 
the few instances of disasters as a reason 
for inaction when their occurrence can be 
so readily obviated. 
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While this Bill is directed to all vessels 
sailing from United States ports, which ac- 
commodate more than 50 passengers, its most 
salutary effect will be on the cruising trades 
which are in a period of solid growth. I 
believe that this Bill will extend to the ocean 
travelling public that degree of protection 
to which it is entitled in a society which has 
such a high regard for personal welfare. 

Thank you. 


Tribute to Hon. Joseph. W. Martin, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, IR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege to join in this tribute to one of 
the finest and most dedicated Members of 
the House. 

Few men in this era have devoted half 
a century to public service. Fewer men 
could qualify to write a book entitled, 
“My First 50 Years in Politics,” and 
publish such a history long before their 
retirement. Fewer still could relate 
therein more than 5 decades of national 
leadership, and only one could tell us of 
his experience as a member of both 
houses of his State's legislature, as a 
Member of Congress for 21 terms, as & 
delegate to 6 national conventions and 
Permanent chairman of 5, as chairman 
of his party's national committee, and as 
minority leader in 8 Congresses and 
Speaker of the House in 2, 

Josera W. Martin, JR., has written 
Such a book. Far more important, he 
has written such a record in the annals 
of American politics. Throughout his 

_Career his work has been constructive 
and progressive. Acutely aware of 
Changing times, he has never failed to 
bring his principles and energies to bear 
On the most pressing problems which 
have challenged the Nation and the 
world. He has given the best within in 
him to the Government of America, to 
the strengthening of our institutions, to 
the shaping of our laws, and to the guid- 
ance of the younger and less experienced 
legislators whom he has led. 

Speaker Marto stands in the first 
Tank of American statemen, with the 
great executives and legislators of both 
Parties who have been his colleagues and 
his friends; men like President Eisen- 
hower, Senator Robert A. Taft, Speaker 
Rayburn and the present Speaker of the 
House. He stands, too, in the foremost 
Yank of the great Republicans of Massa- 
Chusetts, with Senator Leverett SALTON- 
STALL; Mr. Martin's close personal friend, 
Gov. Robert F. Bradford; and three gen- 
erations of the Lodge family. He has 
Shared with these men the heavy bur- 
dens and the great rewards of leadership, 
and shares with them, too, the tradition 
of selfless, sound, creative service which 
has built and stabilized our nation 
through troubled and difficult times. 

Mr. Speaker, JoserH W. MARTIN, JR., 
has received innumerable honors, de- 
frees, tributes and citations during his 
Career. He has earned every one of 
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them. But possibly the greatest honor, 
and the one which he should treasure 
most, is the sure knowledge that he will 
be greatly missed and long remembered 
in this House. 


Congressman Dingell Reports 
From Washington 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 2d 
session of the 89th Congress is drawing to 
a close and, as I have done during the 11 
years I have been in the House, I am 
reporting to my constituents on the prob- 
lems facing the country and about our 
accomplishments in Congress. Thus, 
pursuant to permission granted, I insert 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the last portion of my report to 
the people of the 16th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Michigan for the 2d session of 
the 89th Congress: 

CONGRESSMAN JOHN D. DINGELL REPORTS 

From WASHINGTON 

So many things happened as Congress drew 
to a close that I want to continue my earlier 
report to you. 

The Vietnam war, of course, is on all our 
minds. 


REDS LOSE FRIENDS 


President Lyndon B. Johnson's Asian jour- 
ney emphasizes the great impact which the 
American fighting in Vietnam has had on the 
400 million non-Chinese people who live in 
the Far East. 

Every Government from East Pakistan to 
North Korea now has moved in some degree 
away from Communist China. Indonesia has 
replaced a pro-Communist regime. 

Even the Japanese Communist party re- 
jects Peking leadership. 

A VOTE FOR FREEDOM 


The big turnout of voters, 80 percent of 
those eligible which occurred recently when 
South Vietnam elected a national assembly 
is a great victory for freedom. Hopefully, a 
duly elected government acting under a writ- 
ten constitution will soon be a reality. 

The farmers and villagers who trooped to 
the polls that day were rejecting Communism 
and defying Viet Cong terrorist threats. 

By simply taking part in that election the 
great majority of Vietnamese people voted for 
freedom. 

CRISIS IN THE WAR 

Winning the war in Vietnam calls for 
much more than driving out invading Red 
armies. 

Behind the shield of military security 
which the presence of American troops es- 
tablishes, the South Vietnamese people face 
problems about creating a free and self- 
governing society. 

Our p is not to remain permanently 
in Vietnam but to preserve the independence 
of the Vietnamese people and to prevent a 
Communist takeover of Southeast Asia, 
which is a threat not only to the security 
of that area but to the United States. 


NEED LOCAL LEADERS 

An independent South Vietnam can read- 
ily become prosperous. The land is rich. 

But in addition to technical and economic 

assistance the people need leaders and 
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teachers to bring them up to date, and these 
teachers and leaders must be Vietnamese. 

Otherwise some will say the Reds were 
right after all, and the Americans really 
came to Vietnam to succeed the French as 
colonial masters. 

Only Vietnamese administrators can in- 
spire confidence in Vietnamese independence 
and self-government. 

NEW GROUPS TRAINED 


The United States Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, the Vietnamese Army, 
and the Salgon Government train Rural 
Construction” groups for this phase of the 
war. 

Each “Rural Construction“ team is taught 
how to move into a village, drive out the 
local Reds, and establish self-government. 

Then the members are expected to build 
and run schools, open health clinics, repair 
roads and bridges, introduce the use of fer- 
tilizers, of new rice seed, sweet potatoes, 
sugar cane, and hogs, organize fishing co- 
operatives, etc, 

IKE WAS RIGHT ON VIETNAM 


I think former President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower spoke the minds of most Americans 
when in 1960 he promised that this country 
would uphold Vietnamese independence. His 
words to the Vietnamese people were: 

“Although the main responsibility for 
guarding independence will always, as it has 
in the past, belong to the Vietnamese peo- 
ple and their government. I want to assure 
you that for so long as our strength can be 
useful, the United States will continue to 
assist Vietnam in the difficult yet hopeful 
struggie ahead.” 

I believe that if Americans courageously 
support our policy of assisting development 
of a free democratically elected government 
and furnishing economic and technical as- 
sistance to build a stable, viable economy, we 
can turn back this Communist probe as we 
have already turned back Communist probes 
in Berlin, Greece, Turkey, Malaysia and the 
Philippines. 

Success in our great endeavor will prevent 
Communist takeover of all of Southeast Asia, 
and can mean years of peace in the area and 
the world. 

CLEAN RIVERS 

The new Clean Rivers law increasing Fed- 
eral grants to cities for sewage treatment con- 
struction up to $1 billion, will finally make 
enough money available for real cleanup. 

I was a sponsor of the House bill and for 
the first time, I am satisfied that the amounts 
authorized for the next few years will be 
nearly large enough to meet the needs. 
HELP FOR INDUSTRIAL AIR AND WATER CLEANUP 

In the closing days of the session, I was 
able to persuade the tax writing House Ways 
and Means Committee to continue the seven 
percent investment tax credit on money spent 
to install water and air pollution control 
equipment. 

This $10 million exemption will stimulate 
heavy industrial investment in cleanup facil- 
ties on the Detroit River and elsewhere, In- 
dustries which must install air and water 
pollution controls will find it financially at- 
tractive to do so. 

INFLATION 

As we all know to our sorrow, prices are 
continuing to rise. The price of food rose 
three percent during the past 12 months, the 
prices of services rose 4.5 percent, and the 
price of borrowing money (interest rates) 
climbed 33 percent! 

Crippling inflation is the last thing this 
country needs or wants. Both Congress and 
the President have moved strongly to mod- 
erate price increases. But one cannot yet say 
the trend has been checked, 


FOOD INCREASES 


Increases in food costs hit consumers hard- 


est. They especially penalize large families, 
poor families, retired persons, and persons 
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with fixed or limited incomes. food 
prices create nagging problems for harassed 
housewives. 

The record shows that the wholesale prices 
of farm products ended a long decline late in 
1964, and since then have risen approximately 
16 percent. This is a basic change, which 
retail food prices reflect. 


YOUR GOVERNMENT ACTS 


I voted to suspend temporarily the seven 
percent investment tax credit which had been 
adopted in 1962 to encourage business to, 
make capital investments, 

This plan had perhaps worked too well. 
Since 1962 the annual volume of capital in- 
vestments of manufacturers had doubled, 
and the volume of capital investments by all 
business had grown from $37 billion to $80 
billion a year. 

Demand for money to finance these invest- 
ments was one of the prime causes of the 
33 percent interest rate rise. 

INTEREST CEILING 


I also voted to protect building and loan 
associations and savings Institutions which 
were losing deposits to banks. Congress put 
a ceiling on the interest rates which com- 
mercial banks could pay on deposits of less 
than $100,000. 

I hope this will make more money avail- 
able for the home bullding industry, which 
hasn't been able to compete with business 
building at current high interest rates. 

WILL CUT SPENDING 

During the year Congress temporarily with- 
held some of the excise tax cuts made in 
1965, advanced income tax withholding 
schedules, and took other actions to restrain 
inflationary pressures. 

The President vigorously resisted wage de- 
mands which exceeded productivity gains, 
and price rises not justified by cost increases. 

The Federal Reserve Board raised redis- 
count rates, and demanded that bankers ex- 
tend credit selectively. Perhaps the greatest 
deflationary infiuence was the fall in stock 
prices. 

As Congress ends, the President has placed 
a freeze on Government jobs, and is prepar- 
ing to cut Government spending $3 billion 
a year. 

MORE ACTION COMING 

Some observers blame price rises on the 
war in Vietnam and the $2 billion a month 
expenditures which accompany it. In this 
view the distortion of normal trade is great 
enough to justify wartime economic controls. 

Others call for wartime emergency tax 
increases. I do not believe either action 
is necessary at this time. I am sure that 
Congress and the President can and will pre- 
vent a disastrous inflation, and I expect 
other actions to be taken when necessary 
by your Government. 

NEW WONDERLAND FOR YOU 


I am happy to report that nature lovers 
in Michigan soon will be able to enjoy a 
new wilderness park. 

One of the first purchases made by the 
U.S. Forest Service out of the new Federal 
Land and Water Conservation fund is the 
Sylvania tract in the Upper Peninsula. 

Sylvania comprises 29 square miles of wild 
woods and beautiful lakes which had been 
the private playground of millionaires for 
half a century. Now the Forest Service will 
open it to public use, building roads and 
trails, providing guides and camping facili- 
ties, and displaying its beauties to visitors. 

GOLDEN PASSPORTS 


I was a sponsor of the law which created 
the Land and Water Conservation fund 18 
months ago. In addition to supplying the 
money to buy Sylvania, this fund will pay 
for the new Pictured Rocks lakeshore recrea- 
tion area. And it has given the State of 
Michigan $4,665,000 with which to buy other 
récreation areas on a dollar-for-dollar match- 
ing basis. 
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The fund revenues come from the sale of 
$7 Golden Passports (visitors’ permits) to 
Federal recreational areas, from motor boat 
fuel taxes, from sales of surplus Federal 
lands, and from other sources. 


FEDERAL AID TO COMMUNITIES 


Congress is paying more and more State 
and local government bills every year, and 
if we are to provide for 400 million Americans 
in 80 years I expect the trend to continue, 
Many of the most pressing needs for public 
services today are local, and many kinds of 
taxes are most economically and best col- 
lected nationally. 

The change has taken place fairly rapidly. 
Only 10 years ago the Federal Government 
supplied about eight percent of the money 
that states and cities spent. Today it 
supplies nearly 20 percent. 


EFFECT OF FEDERAL AID IN MICHIGAN 


Michigan and its local governments re- 
ceived $339 million from Federal sources in 
1963. To raise this money from non-Federal 
sources would have required a 63 percent in- 
crease in the Michigan sales tax, or a 77 
percent increase in property taxes collected 
for schools, or a 200 percent increase in gas- 
oline tax receipts, 

Clearly, in this day of local revenue prob- 
lems, Federal ald has become a most im- 
portant part of local government financing. 


D. R. “Billy” Matthews 


SPEECH 


oF 
HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr, KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress simply will not be the same without 
D. R. “Bitty MatHews. I feel deep re- 
gret in the knowledge that the floor of 
this House soon is no longer to be 
enlivened and graced by such a man. 

It was within a short time after my 
return to the House 6 years ago that I 
felt a growing and considerable respect 
and affection for “BILLY” MATTHEWS. 
Not only has he been a dedicated and 
faithful servant of the nation and his 
district. He has also approach his tasks 
with such zest and good-naturedness as 
to be a constant source of enjoyment 
and inspiration for us all. 

His wife, Sara, has been a fine helper 
and friend of my wife in their activities 
in the Congressional Club. She ande 
“Bitty” make a great team. So it is 
also through that association that I 
have come to know “BILLY” MATTHEWS 
as a good Christian and wonderful 
family man. 

But it is here on the floor, Mr. Speaker, 
where this man will be missed the most. 
His great gems of reason and common 
sense—intoned so often by the levity and 
natural poetry that flows from him— 
have brightened this Chamber and 
brought this body down to earth on many 
occasions. 

There are all kinds of ways by which 
an effective and respected Member of 
the House gets his job done. I submit 
that “Buty” MATTHEWS is a master of 
every one of them. His departure will 
leave a real and lasting void. I salute 
him and wish him many more happy 
years of accomplishment and good works. 


October 21, 1966 
The American Legion Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
October 20, 1966 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article on “The American Legion 
Story” was written by a devoted Legion- 
naire and great American, the Honor- 
able Sam L. Latimer, Jr., of Columbia, 
S.C. Mr. Latimer's splendid article ap- 
peared in the Columbia (S.C.) State of 
September 25. I commend this out- 
standing article to the Congress and to 
the people of the United States, and in- 
clude it herewith: 

“THe AMERICAN LEGION STORY" 
(By S. L. Latimer) 

(“The American Legion Story” by Ray- 
mond Moley Jr. with foreword by J. Edgar 
Hoover. Duell, Sloan and Pearce New York, 
443 pp. $6.95.) s 

As the distinguished South Carolinian, 
James F. Byrnes, says in a statement on the 
cover of “The American Legion Story,” just 
coming from the presses, a history “to be 
worthwhile must be objective. It must pre- 
sent the facts as they are.” 

That Raymond Moley Jr., the author of 
this book, has, as Mr. Byrnes says, not only 
met these requirements but has produced a 
valuable and enjoyable volume is a state- 
ment with which it is easy to agree. 

The new history of this veterans organiza- 
tion, the third that has been published, is 
not a product of the American Legion itself, 
though it encouraged its publication and lent 
a help in making records available, putting 
the author In touch with persons with first- 
hand information, etc. 

The publishing firm chose the writer and 
he has presented the story as he sees it. 
True, Mr, Moley wears proudly the American 
Legion button, having earned his eligibility 
through naval service In World War II and 
the Korean conflict, but he holds no office In 
the organization and in no wise could be 
classed as its spokesman, which is well. 

Happily, as has been said by one person 
who has read the script, the author keeps in 
view” the organization's “fine goals and con- 
tributions” but “does not disguise or ignore 
the tribulations and periods of comparative 
ineffectiveness it has endured” during its 
more than 47 years. 

Happily Mr. Moley realized also that page- 
after-page of nothing but the doings of the 
Legion, without putting Its activities in the 
proper settings, would become dull reading 
even to a most ardent Leglonnaire, So he 
avoided this pitfall, and instead made his 
narrative a veritable resume of important 
happenings on the national and world scene 
over the last 50 or more years. 

Chapter II, “From Momentous Events,” for 
example, which deals with the whys and 
wherefores that brought on World War I, 
is the finest resume of this period of world- 
shaking intrigue this reviewer has read. 
What Mr. Moley says can be found, no doubt, 
basically, in more voluminous works, but not 
in such a concise, authentically interpreted 
condensation as Mr. Moley has produced. 
This chapter alone is worth the price of the 
book. 

Another highlight is “The Legion and De- 
fense in World Crisis” (Chapter 14). And 
whether one is a Legionnaire or not, Mr. 
Moley's account (Chapter 3) of the history- 
making Paris Caucus in March 1919 out of 
which the organization was born should hold 
the intense interest of any average reader, 
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especially as to the unselfish part Col. Theo- 
Gore Roosevelt, Jr. played in the proceedings. 

That Mr. Moley was impressed with the 
American Legion's record of service cannot be 
doubted. Yet to follow the straight road has 
not always been easy, there being notable in- 
stances of disagreement, Take for example 
the organization's demand for the so-called 
„bonus“ or adjusted compensation“ bill 
which gave each World War I veteran so 
much a day extra for his service. There was 
a sharp difference of opinion. In fact, South 
Carolina threatened to secede from the na- 
tional organization. But when it came to 
the GI Bill of Rights, there was unanimity, 
the contrast being that the fight then was 
for others—World War II men, the benefici- 
aries, had not become factors—whereas the 
“bonus” backers were pleading, so to speak, 
their own cause, regardless of how just that 
cause may have seemed. As to a general 
pension for all veterans at a certain age, the 
Legion has repeatedly refused to ask it. 

On such admittedly fine programs as Boys 
State, Legion Junior baseball, the annual 
high school oratorical (all speeches on the 
Constitution), rehabilitation of the disabled, 
Care of the widows and children, and its 
demand after World War I for the now well 
established veterans hospitals, the Legion has 
acted without discord. 

While the book is primarily about the par- 
ent organization, there is a chapter on the 
Women’s Auxiliary, and mention of the Forty 
and Eight, which technically now operates 
apart, though it still bases eligibility on 
Legion service. 

Perforce, the use of names was limited and 
there no doubt are many who will be disap- 
pointed not to be mentioned, but the policy 
Was adopted by Mr. Moley and the publishers 
to make personal reference only when the 
name was a part of the incident being re- 
lated. Thus many Legionnaires, stout and 
true, who have done yoeman work on the 
local, departmental and national levels, are 
not listed. 

That the American Legion has its ardent 
Critics is well known. They come mostly 
from the ultra-liberals who disagree thor- 
oughly with its rather conservative policies 
and from those who, were the truth known, 
don't relish its unrelenting work for basic 
Americanism. For those who would like to 
Know what's what, Mr. Moley’s book gives 
most of the answers, and rather convincingly. 

“The Story of the American Legion" should 
be in all Ubraries, for its value is not of the 
Passing variety. 

—S. L, LATIMER, Jr. 


A Tribute to Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr, DERWINSEIL Mr. Speaker, our 
distinguished colleague and once Speak- 
er, Joz Martin, has carved out a historic 
record that is not only appreciated by 
Representatives, but by all citizens ap- 
Preciative of the strength of the legisla- 
tive branch of Government. 

His lifelong career in public service, 42 
Years of which he served as a Member of 
the House, deserves the appreciation of 
all who served with him. 

Jor MARTIN will go down in history as 
One of the great House Members in our 

tive body. I am honored to have 
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had the opportunity to serve with him 
and to have known him as an outstand- 
ing individual and person, as well as a 
great public official. A 

I am pleased to join my colleagues in 
commemorating the Honorable JOSEPH 
W. MARTIN, JR., and to state that the trib- 
ute given him by Members of the House 
is dramatic evidence of our appreciation 
of his outstanding career, 


Business, Bombs and Burdens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO h 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished editor of the Denver Post, 
Mr. Palmer Hoyt, delivered a thought- 
provoking speech recently to the Oregon 
Advertising Club. Mr. Hoyt has elo- 
quently but simply stated those problems 
facing our Nation today, including that 
of inflation and our commitment in Viet- 
nam. He concludes his comments by 
challenging each of us to encounter and 
accept our responsibilities as citizens not 
only of the United States, but of a world- 
wide community. I believe my colleagues 
will find Mr. Hoyt’s speech of great 
interest and value: 

BUSINESS, BOMBS AND BURDENS 
(Speech by Palmer Hoyt to the Oregon Ad- 
vertising Club, Portland, Oreg., September 

14, 1966) 

It is a privilege and a pleasure for me to 
be invited here to speak to the Oregon Ad- 
vertising Club. A pleasure, of course, be- 
cause it gives me the opportunity to see so 
many of my old friends again. But a privi- 
lege as well, because of the high regard I 
have for you people in the advertising 
business. 

I consider advertising one of the great 
contributors to the success of our democratic 
society. 

It is, first of all, the guarantor of a free 
press. Without advertising the free press— 
in the mass scale, democratic form that it 
exists today in America—simply would not 
be possible. Without the financial under- 
pinning of advertising, the press would be- 
come either the handmaiden of big govern- 
ment or the tool of partisan or selfish 
interests. 

Secondly, advertising is the lever of compe- 
tition, and competition is the life of trade. 
In fact, our high standard of living depends 
in very large measure on the vitality that 
competition puts into our economic system. 
And the quality of competition in our so- 
ciety today depends in turn—and to a very 
large degree—on the quality of advertising. 

There is a third role of advertising which 
is less well understood and appreciated. I 
mean the role of advertising as the voice of 
business. There are other ways that busi- 
nessmen may communicate with the public, 
of course, But overall, when the public hears 
business speaking, it is through the medium 
of advertising. 

Much good can be done through this voice. 
I can recall vividly here in Portland the days 
of the Great Depression of the 1930s. And I 
never think of that period without recall- 
ing the great service performed through 
advertising by the business firm of Meier & 
Frank. Over a long period of time, Meier & 
Frank used a whole series of full page ads 
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that contained only one word. There was 
nothing else in the ads but that one word: 
Confidence. It made a real contribution. 
It helped to reassure the people. To prove 
their confidence in the people, they were the 
only major department store in the country 
that didn't send out duns to its customers. 
They left the accounts on their books and 
simply sent out statements each month, 
When things returned to normal, however, 
Meier & Frank experienced a great increase 
in their business. 

Tam certain that their merchandising pol- 
icies were responsible for this. They had 
confidence that their bills would be paid, 
because they had confidence in the country. 
And they conveyed that confidence by what 
they did and by what they said to the people 
through the voice that advertising gave them. 

Today we have a different kind of economic 
problem—a new surge of inflation. But it 
is one that can be equally serious, espectally 
in the light of America's international re- 
sponsibilities. And it needs to be faced by 
business with the same kind of attitude that 
marked the approach of Meier & Frank in the 
Depression. 

In many ways, business will have to use 
restraint in its buying and spending. There 
may even be occasions when business will 
find it wise to use its advertising voice to 
say to people, in effect, Don't buy it unless 
you need it!“ But I would think that the 
most effective thing advertising—and busi- 
ness through advertising—could do about the 
inflationary problems ahead would be to pro- 
mote lower prices through competition and 
promote the buying of goods that are not in 
short supply. 

Of course business does not have the pri- 
mary responsibility for dealing with in- 
fiation. That responsibility in our system of 
things belongs to the administration in 
Washington. But the public must bear the 
burdens one way or another and business 
owes it to the public to do what it can to 
help. 

We can see already that the administration 
is pushing for some restrictions on business 
spending, for example, through suspension 
of certain tax credits for plant expansion, I 
expect that Congress will approve these 
measures. 

If such measures don't cool off the tenden- 
cies toward overheating in the economy, it 
may become necessary for Congress to enact 
a general income tax increase. But it is 
unrealistic to expect the administration to 
go before Congress now to obtain that kind 
of action when the members are getting ready 
to go home and ask the voters to re-elect 
them. 

One thing I think the administration must 
do is make some cuts In federal spending. 
This is a hard thing to ask at a time when 
the War on Poverty is just getting off to a 
shaky start and the War in Viet Nam is 
growing in Intensity, But the government is 
the largest single «spender in the national 
economy and what it does sets the pattern 
for all of us. 

I would hate to see any sharp cuts in the 
most vital programs of the War on Poverty. 
This, like the hotter war in Viet Nam, is one 
we dare not lose if we care anything for the 
survival of our free society. And I would 
hate to see any sharp cuts in projects that 
build for America in the long haul, such as 
flood control and reclamation, 

But there are undoubtedly many areas that 
can be trimmed safely if not painlessly, and 
I am sure Congress and the President are 
aware of them. I think such boondoggles 
as the recent enlargement of the Capitol will 
have to be given the most searching kind 
of budgetary scrutiny. 

I had occasion to remark to the President 
recently that we cannot expect restraint from 
business, labor and consumers unless the 
government itself restrains its various seg- 
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ments from doing things that are obviously 
not necessary. 

Controlung inflation puts burdens on 
everybody. But the alternative of doing 
nothing is far more dangerous. Our principal 
need is to protect this country from run- 
away inflation. We learned that lesson from 
the experience of other countries. I. remem- 
ber the inflation that beset Germany after 
World War I. It was incredible. It wiped 
out the middle class and created the chaos 
that paved the way for the tragedy of Hitler. 

Let us never forget that the great indi- 
cator of a nation’s well-being is the condi- 
tion of the average man. It-is not a ques- 
tion of how many dollars the average worker 
gets but what he can buy with an hour's 
employment, a day's employment or a week's 
employment that counts. 

By this standard, the average man in 

America is better off than his counterpart in 
any age in the history of the world. 
And his condition is going to get better. 
We are moving to lick many of the problems 
that beset the poor, the uneducated and the 
culturally-deprived. We are entering an era 
of technological change in which productivity 
will make revolutionary strides. 

I am convinced that the economy of this 
nation is sound—and that it will remain so. 

But we cannot leave it to chance alone. 
We must take steps to controlinflation. The 
wife of the average man is understandably 
concerned when she sees the prices on the 
food she buys going up from week to week. 
And if the people in power don’t do some- 
thing about it, I would not be a bit surprised 
to find her concern showing up in the elec- 
tion results in November. 

We have lived with creeping inflation for 
some time now. It has been with us off and 
on—mostly on—for more than 20 years. But 
our economic growth has managed to out- 
distance the slow but steady rise in prices. 

The new element in the picture now is 
the vastly stepped-up war in Viet Nam. We 
are now spending around a billion dollars a 
month on it, and the figure is likely to grow. 

These are dollars that are pumped into the 
American Spending stream, increasing the 
demand for goods and services. But they do 
not directly boost the production of goods 
for domestic consumption, because they go, 
at least in the first instance, into war ma- 
teriel. These are very inflationary expendi- 
tures, not only in the United States but 
even more dramatically in Viet Nam itself. 
Moreover, the war drains off manpower Just 
as it drains off certain goods, creating short- 
ages of men and material. 

Inflation is one very real price we are 
paying for our Involvement in Viet Nam, and 
itisonlyone. Weare paying an even greater 
price in human resources. Last week our 
total of American dead in this war went over 
the 5,000 mark. 

I mention these costs becnuse the war is 
another of the burdens I was referring to 
in the title of this address. In fact, it is 
the most serlous burden. And I believe the 
costs of the war are going up. 

Our involvement in Viet Nam has been 
severely challenged in the domestic political 
arena; almost as severely and bitterly as it 
has been in Hanoi, Peking and Moscow. 

In the light of the costs and the questions, 
we Americans owe it to ourselves to examine 
whether it is worth the price. 

A year ago, I was asked by the White House 
to go to Viet Nam in regard to some problems 
of the United States Information Agency 
there. The particular problems have since 
been cleared up to my satisfaction. But the 
trip prompted me to do some extra home- 
Tr on many aspects of the problem of Viet 

am, 

For example, I am often asked, How did we 
get involved? I could give you a pretty de- 
tailed sequence of events, going back to World 
War II, but I have come to realize that it 
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doesn’t matter very much how we got in; the 
essential, inescapable fact is we are in. 

And because of the importance of South- 
east Asia to us and to the whole world, it 
e2ems to me that we can’t very easily get out. 
At least, we can't simply walk out—withdraw, 
as some people say—without a satisfactory 
solution of the conflict. 

Some critics say Asia is a long way from 
home, and what happens there is no concern 
of ours. Let me tell you, as one who has 
been there, that it is far away only in old 
fashioned terms of measurement. 

Air time from Portland, Oregon to Salgon— 
the capital of South Viet Nam—is about 20 
hours. Less than one day. 

By comparison, in the early days of the 
American republic, it took a day and a half 
to go from Philadelphia to New York, by 
coach. 

It took General George Washington 10 days 
to ride horseback from Philadelphia to Boston 
to take command of the Continental Army. 

Only a hundred or so years ago, it took 
up to six months to make the trip from In- 
dependence, Missouri, to Oregon over the 
Oregon Trail, by covered wagon. 

A hundred or so years ago, it took 20 days 
for the Overland Mail to make the trip from 
St. Joseph, Missouri, to Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 

And only 45 years ago, the first San Fran- 
cisco to New York air mall flight was able to 
cover the 2,600 miles In a day and a half. 

The supersonic transports that are pres- 
ently under development in several countries 
of the world will bring Asia within a few 
hours journey of our west const, 

And, incidentally, it is even now only a 
matter of minutes by missile. 

Our world has become something that no 
one envisioned even 25 or 30 years ago. It 
is not new that the world is full of change 
and torment. But because of the revolutions 
in transportation and communication, it is 
a much smaller world. And because of the 
population explosion, the hunger crisis and 
the hydrogen bomb, it is a terribly dangerous 
world—for everybody everywhere. 

It is more than ever true that no man is an 
island—and no nation either. 

It is more than ever true that aggression 
anywhere is aggression close to home. 

Last week, Paul Douglas of Dlinols—who 
is as much a liberal as any man in the United 
States Senate—made a tremendous speech 
dealing with this very point. 

These are the words of the Democratic Sen- 
ator from Illinois (quote): 

“Unless we hold fast, Communist aggres- 
sion will sweep through Southeast Asia, 
India could not stand free against such pres- 
sure, and if Asia fell it would be impossible 
to keep Indonesia, the Philippines, and Japan 
out of the Communist camp. Such defeats 
would greatly strengthen militant commu- 
nism in Africa and Latin America.” (Un- 
quote) 

The center and mecca of the militant Com- 
munist camp is now Red China. Anyone 
who has been rending the papers for the past 
few weeks knows about the new militancy in 
China. The government-promoted “Red 
Guard” and its extremism. The chastise- 
ment of intellectuals and so-called moder- 
ates” or “revisionists.” 

It is obvious to me that the Red Chinese 
don't want peace In Southeast Asia. Not the 
kind of peace that we could accept. From 
their standpoint, this would be the worst 
thing that could happen. This is one reason 
it is so difficult to get the North Vietnamese 
to the council table. 

So we are going to have to stay in Viet 
Nam. We are not going to be run ont, and 
we cannot pull out. 

To do so would be to invite the disaster 
that Senator Paul Douglas talked about, in 
which much of Asia, the western Pacific 
islands and perhaps even Australia would nl- 
timately go down the drain. If this is the 
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“domino theory” then I believe in it. And 
the burden Is clearly on us to keep it from 


happening. 

We have the burden because (1) we are 
the most powerful nation in the world, (2) 
we are a nation of professional do-gooders, 
(3) we take the problems of the world seri- 
ously, and (4) we have a national sense that 
what happens in the world is important to us. 

But let's face it. This is going to be a 
long-term deal. We must be prepared to stay 
five years, ten years, twenty years, thirty 
years, whatever it takes. It ls not enough 
to win a military victory, If the economic, 
social and political battles. are not won. 

The thing we don't understand in this 
country is that you can't just say to these 
people: “Now, you are going to be free. Now 
you have elections like we do. Do like we do 
and everything will be fine.” It takes time 
to develop a national conselousness In a 
people that have never had it. It takes time 
and education to develop political sophisti- 
cation. And yet it is not a hopeless situa- 
tion. 

The Indochinese for a thousand years have 
been having elections, But they are oriented 
first to the family, then to the hamlet, the 
village and the province. It is not surpris- 
ing that they have remained cool to the gov- 
ernments in Saigon. For the most part they 
have been bad governments, or colonial goy- 
ernments. But the elections they have held 
are encouraging—if for no other reason than 
that they are held, in spite of terror and 
threats of terror from the Viet Cong, and that 
surprisingly large numbers of people do turn 
out. I wonder sometimes how many Amer- 
icans would turn out for our national elec- 
tions if similar dangers confronted them. 

Indeed, there must be some appeal to the 
people of South Viet Nam in these elections 
or the Viet Cong wouldn't try so desperately 
to break them up. Why, if the Viet Cong 
have the support of the people as they and 
their apologists claim, do they fear elections? 

I believe the American people grasp the 
importance of our commitment in Viet Nam, 
even though they regret the burdens and 
the costs. When I got to Viet Nam I was 
prepared for the weather, the squalor, the 
poverty and so on. 

One thing I was not prepared for was the 
high morale of our troops. I have checked 
that over and over again since I got back, 
and it is absolutely amazing, Let me cite 
you one typical case. A young marine was 
in my office not long ago, on leave from Viet 
Nam, and he was getting ready to go back, 
One of our Intellectuals asked him why he 
was in Viet Nam and he replied, simply but 
eloquently, because I felt my place was 
there.” 

It is reported by people who have been 
to North Viet Nam that the Communists are 
counting on our home front morale cracking 
as the war goes on—and moreover that this 
hope of the Communists is why the war does 
go on. 

If this is the case, I believe the Commu- 
nists will find they are badly mistaken, In 
spite of mounting casualties, mounting 
shortages and mounting costs, the American 
public does support the position of the Pres- 
ident that the United States cannot quit the 
fight until a reasonable and honorable peace 
is reached. 

With a few noisy exceptions on the ex- 
tremes, the American people are neither 
hawks nor doves, I think they sense what 
some intellectuals evidently do not, and that 
is that the greatest danger of bringing on 
World War III Mes not in resisting aggres- 
sion but in running from it and thereby en- 
couraging its further use. 

In these times of chaos and confusion, 
there is very little that the world is prepared 
to believe in. One of the things the people 
of the world do believe in, however, even if 
they hate us or resent us, is that the United 
States is a strong power. And this contrib- 
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utes to much of the stability that does exist. 

Another great factor for holding the civi- 
lized world together is the strength and sta- 
bility of the United States economy and the 
continuing soundness of the dollar. 

These two factors—our strength and our 
economic soundness—are tangible assets 
Which we must make the best of. We must 
see to it that neither is undermined and that 
both are used wisely. 

The cause of freedom demands our vigi- 
lance and our stability. In the long run, 
the cause of peace, does, too. Thus, we 
must face up to our burdens—our respon- 
Bibilities—not only for our own sakes but 
for the sake of millions and millions of other 
People the world over. 


Christmas in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently was shown a most interesting let- 
ter written by a major serving our 
country in Vietnam. His idea is one 
which would spread good will and the 
Spirit of Christmas to our allies in South 
Vietnam. It is such an interesting idea 
that I wish to bring it to the attention 
of my colleagues in Congress. 

The letter follows: 

HEADQUARTER, 588TH 
ENGINEER BATTALION (C) (A), 
APO 96353, October 13, 1966. 
President Fran, 
Franklin Square Chamber of Commerce, 
Franklin Square, Long Island, N.Y.: 

I have been a resident of Franklin Square 
my entire life and am presently stationed in 
Cu Chi, Vietnam assigned as Battalion Execu- 
tive Officer, 588th Engineer Combat Bat- 
talion, 

My parents are residing at 935 Roosevelt 
Street, Franklin Square, which is also my 
legal residence, For over 15 years my father, 
Frank, was owner of Frank’s Diner located 
&t the intersection of Hempstead Turnpike 
and Scherer Boulevard. 

Recently an idea occurred to me on how to 
Make Christmas in Vietnam a little more 
like Christmas is at home. After consider- 
able thought, I decided that a fow artificial 
Christmas trees complete with lights and 
Ornaments donated by the people back home 
Would be a most appropriate gesture. The 
trees would be distributed to various Viet- 
Mamese Christian Churches and troop units 
in our aren. With the advent of the Christ- 
mas Season approaching, I know that this 
donation will be greatly appreciated by all 
Of us here. 

I have made a survey and determined that 
10 of these trees, approximately 5 to 6 feet 
high are needed. If this donation is favor- 
ably considered, it would be most appreciated 
if the trees were mailed as early as possible 
to insure arrival in time for Christmas. The 
trees will be distributed by our Battalion 
Chaplain and myself. You will be sent 
Photographs of the tree presentations for 
credit to our community. 

Request your earliest reply. 

Very truly yours, 
Onnter F. PoTamos, 
Major, CE, Exccutive Officer. 
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Letter of Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, any re- 
marks of mine on the following letter 
from an admirably perceptive lady would 
be. “gilding the lily.“ I commend her 
letter to the attention of our colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle: 

Irvinoton, N.J., 
October 10, 1966. 

Dean CONGRESSMAN MINISH: I just had to 
write to say that President Johnson's visit 
to Newark this past Friday and his tremen- 
dous speech on Democrats versus Republi- 
cans has made a convert of one who has 
frustrated many a “party missionary”... . 
My own husband included! 

Altho I am a registered Republican, I 
ordinarily Jump up and down on the ballot— 
for the usual reasons—“to keep everybody 
honest" and to prove “my independence.” 
Wen. 
Independent! 


I'm no longer Republican or 

On Nov. 8th Im going to do 
exactly what LBJ urged and vote Democratic 
all the way and I certainly hope I am able 
to persuade others to do the same. 

I've written and Ustened to hundreds of 
potential speeches and, as you know, “poli- 
tics” is not only our bread and butter but 
our entire life. Yet, I must say that Presi- 
dent Johnson has a certain magnetism about 
him that no President before him has ever 
nad. When he speaks—he puts his message 
across but clear! 

Good luck in November! George and I 
are both rooting for a clean sweep! 

Sincerely, 
JOAN MAZANSKAS 
Mrs, George F. Mazanskas. 


A Tribute to Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Jr., 
of Massachusetts 


SPEECH 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with genuine pride that I join the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, Mr. SILVIO O. 
Conre, and other Members of the House 
in expressing my deep personal regard 
for one of our most distinguished mem- 
bers and former Speaker, the Honorable 
Josern W. MARTIN, JR: 

Over the course of his service in public 
life Mr. Martin has compiled a dis- 
tinguished record of dedicated leader- 
ship both to his state and nation. In the 
42 years which he has served in Congress 
Mr. Martin was honored by his party by 
his repeated election as minority leader 
and twice as Speaker of the House. 

Although he and I are not of the same 
political allegiance I have, except on the 
most definitive political issues, often 
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found myself in agreement with the dis- 
3 ed gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 

His fairness as Speaker, his cool rea- 
son, his kind and gentle manner, his 
ready wit: all of these will be missed by 
those many friends and admirers whose 
honor it has been to know him and serve 
with him in Congress. 

It goes without saying that the 90th 
Congress will be the less without him. 
And yet, his influence and thought will go 
on through those whom he led and in- 
spired. 

With my many colleagues in the House 
today I join in extending to Mr. Martin 
my heartfelt best wishes for a happy and 
full life. We shall miss him greatly. 


H.R. 17777 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY A. TAYLOR 


` OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, it is un- 
fortunate that Congress is adjourning 
without taking action on H.R. 17777 
which I introduced, making it a violation 
of Federal law, punishable by 5 years 
imprisonment or $10,000 fine or both, for 
a person to cross State lines or use inter- 
state commerce with the intent of incit- 
ing or participating in a riot. A hearing 
was held on this bill by the House Ju- 
diciary Committee, but no action was 
taken. Since such language was added 
to the civil rights bill by an overwhelm- 
ing vote of the House it is evident that 
it is supported by most of the House 
membership. 

The time has come for Congress to 
speak up on the side of law and order in 
America. We must arrest and reverse 
the trend toward lawlessness. 

There is a grassroots demand coming 
from all sections of America for action 
of this type by Congress. It is obvious 
that race riots of the type that we have 
had in many American cities this sum- 
mer are un-American and are damaging 
to both races and to all participants, 
They have been embarrassing to law- 
abiding citizens everywhere. They have 
seriously damaged race relations and the 
civil rights movement. They have cre- 
ated a distorted and unfortunate image 
of America as seen by people of other 
nations. 

The Supreme Court has made certain 
that the criminals receive all of the pro- 
tection to which they are entitled under 
the Constitution. It is time for Con- 
gress to protect the constitutional rights 
of the law-abiding citizens. 

I plan to reintroduce this bill at the 
beginning of the next session of Con- 
gress, and recommend its enactment to 
my Colleagues. 


A5534 
Hon. D. R. “Billy” Matihews: 
Friend and Colleague 


SPEECH 
HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 8 years, it has been a privilege and 
a pleasure to serve with “BILLY” MAT- 
THEWS. 

His warm friendship, his counsel and 
advice, the vigor of his debate on issues 
before this body will be sorely missed 
in the 90th Congress. 

For 14 years, he has ably represented 
the people of his district and of his coun- 
try in the greatest legislative body in the 
world. As a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, upon which I am priv- 
ileged to serve, he has had a strong 
hand in the funding of vital government 
operations. 

The past 14 years have brought monu- 
mental changes in our way of life, and 
will shape the world of tomorrow in 
which our descendants must live. BI. 
Ly” MATTHEWS has had a strong hand 
in helping shape these tomorrows, and 
a lesser man would look back in pleas- 
ure on these accomplishments. But 
“Bitty” MATTHEWS is a leader, and not 
one prone to accept a life of leisure, and 
I predict that we shall hear again of 
great things being accomplished by our 
friend and colleague. 

As this Congress draws to a close, I 
join with “Brity's’ many friends and 
colleagues in wishing him well in the 
years to come. He has earned the re- 
spect, the admiration, and the friend- 
ship of his colleagues in the Congress, 
and the debt of gratitude our country 
owes for his years of service can never 
be fully repaid. 


Tribute to Hon. Eugene Keogh 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to join with my 
many colleagues in paying tribute to 
the Honorable EUGENE KEOGH who is re- 
tiring from the Congress at the end of 
this session. 

For 30 years, GENE KEOGH has superbly 
Tepresented his district, his State and 
his Nation. During those 30 years he 
has come to occupy a place of real pre- 
eminence here in the House, and this 
is as it should be. For, Gene Kroon, of 
gracious personality and charming man- 
ners, is also an eloquent speaker, skilled 
parliamentarian, and has a very keen 
legal mind. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider it a real honor 
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to know this fine gentleman and to have 
served with him in this Congress, The 
Congress and the Nation are much the 
better because of his untiring devotion 
to duty during his years here. May God 
grant him every blessing and many more 
prosperous and happy years. 


Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 


SPEECH 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
distinct honor and privilege to join our 
colleagues today in paying tribute to a 
man who has not only spent 42 distin- 
guished years in this House but has twice 
been honored to lead this body from the 
chair in which you sit. 

JOSEPH WILLIAM MARTIN, In., is more 
than a Representative from the 10th 
District of Massachusetts. He really 
represents all Americans, and has spent 
an illustrious lifetime in the service of 
this Nation. 

His is a voice that will be remembered 
long after he has left these Halls. His 
is a voice that has been heard and re- 
membered by people everywhere as he 
gaveled the Repulican National Conven- 
tions to order for almost two decades. 

I recall with gratitude the assistance 
Joe MARTIN provided when I came to 
Congress as a freshman. Many a time 
he offered words of encouragement or 
bits of advice that helped me become a 
more effective Member. I am truly 
grateful to be numbered among his many 
friends. ; $ 

We will miss Speaker Martin in this 
Chamber. But all of us will be better 
Members because of the example he set 
through dedication, honesty, integrity, 
and devotion to duty. We wish him 
much happiness as he assumes a new 
and unfamiliar role of private citizen. 


Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am pleased to pay tribute to the Honor- 
able Josera W. Martin, Jr. and his dis- 
tinguished record of public service. 

All of us, Democrat and Republican 
alike, have seen in Mr. MARTIN a devotion 
to his work and a dedication to his con- 
stituents which will serve as a continued 
inspiration for our own remaining years 
in the Congress. 

I would wish for Congressman MARTIN 
a most happy retirement. 


October 21, 1966 


Mr. Nicholas J. Mercede Honored at 
Columbus Day Fete 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 28, 1966 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, on October 
8, Mr. Nicholas J. Mercede was honored 
by the Italian Center of Stamford, Conn. 
The occasion was the center's 2d an- 
nual Columbus Day dinner dance. 

Nicholas J. Mercede has given gen- 
erously for 11 years in the crafting of a 
center which has met the hopes and 
dreams of many Stamford residents. 
The Italian Center is still growing, and 
most important, it always will be a 
dynamic institution by virtue of the lim- 
itless potential given to it by its founders 
and contributors. Already it has gone 
beyond its central facility to construct a 
summer day camp. 

While Nicholas J. Mercede has been 
an essential element in the Italian Cen- 
ter’s development, his civic contributions 
have not been directed to the Italian 
Center alone. He has assisted the 
United Fund in various capacities over 
the years, and was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Dempsey to the board of trustees 
of Fairfield State Hospital, Newtown. 
He is a director of the Atlantic Indus- 
trial Bank; a former member of the 
Building Board of Appeals; a member 
of the Stamford Exchange Club; a 
former president of the Associated 
Builders of Fairfield County; a member 
of the Gravinese Mutual Aid Society; 
a member of the Stamford Chapter of 
Unico National; a member of the Holy 
Name Society of St. Leo’s Church; and 
a member of the Knights of Columbus. 

Mr. Speaker, my praise and thanks 
to Nicholas J. Mercede for the work he 
has done and for effort he will continue 
to lend. 


Tribute to Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 
SPEECH 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, the retire- 
ment of our colleague JosepH W. MARTIN, 
Jr. of the 10th District of Massachusetts 
brings to an end a most distinguished 
career of public service. We recall his 
devotion to the Republican Party in 
whose ranks he has worked for a half 
century, rising to national leadership, 
marked by twenty one terms in the House 
and elevation to Speaker of this great 
body. Such a career is an inspiration to 
us all and commands our respect and ad- 
miration. We speak not only for our- 
selves, but Republicans and indeed 
Democrats, when we congratulate JOE 
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Martın on his dedicated service to his 
Nation and wish him all that is best as 
he lays down his legislative burdens. 


Tribute to Hon. Howard W. Smith 
SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
Share the expressions that have come 
from both sides of the aisle commending 
Our distinguished colleague Howarp W. 
“Junce” Smite for his outstanding ca- 
reer in the House. 

It is especially true in the case of 
Judge SmrrH that his record can be best 
appreciated by noting the belligerent 
criticism for which he suffered, but which 
dramatized his strength and character, 
exceptional legislative ability, and his 
devotion to his philosophy of govern- 
ment. 

Judge Smirxu will properly go down in 
history as one of the most effective par- 

entarians and powerful committee 
Chairmen that the House has known. He 
will be remembered by us as an excep- 
tionally effective orator and debater, but 
above all, he was a very understanding, 
Sympathetic, and human individual 
Whose friendship we will always esteem. 


Hon. Paul J. Krebs 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS C. McGRATH, Jr. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, it is 
With sadness that we in New Jersey's 
Congressional delegation pay tribute to 
One of our number, Representative PAUL 
J. Kress, whose distinguished service to 
his constituents of the 12th District will 
end at the conclusion of this session 

use the changes in our State's popu- 
lation distribution has caused elimination 
of his congressional seat through re- 
districting. 

Mr. Kress has compiled an enviable 
and inspiring record during his too-brief 
term in the House of Representatives. 
He has been in the forefront of those 
Congressmen who have championed the 
landmark legislation which has made the 
89th Congress truly historic, and he has 
been a champion of the interests of Fed- 
eral employees during his tenure. He 
has been a valuable member of the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee and 

been tireless in his efforts on behalf 
Of his district. 

His service in the Congress has been 

an extension of his service to his State, 

community and his fellowman as an 
Outstanding union official, during which 
he served as president of the New Jersey 
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State CIO, prior to his election to 
Congress. 

PauL J. Kress will be missed by his 
colleagues, both from his own State and 
from all areas of our Nation, who will 
remember his imprint on the 89th 
Congress. 


Hon. Joseph W. Martia 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. FRANK CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. CHELF, Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
I speak for every Member of this body 
when I say that the departure of the 
Honorable Josera W. MARTIN, JR., will 
leave a great void here which will affect 
everyone; 

He is a former Speaker of the House 
who is revered on both sides of the aisle 
and is beloved by us all. He is a dedi- 
cated, conscientious, sincere, capable, in- 
telligent Representative of his district. 

He has led this House through great 
periods of decision to major and momen- 
tous fulfillment of its legislative destiny. 
He has been a tower of strength and an 
enduring source of inspiration to this 
membership. 

Congressman Martin’s scope of sery- 
ice has extended far beyond the bounds 
of the House in his role as sage counsel 
and national convention leader for his 
party. - 

His truly remarkable record speaks for 
itself and every American citizen can 
justifiably be thankful for the life and 
national contribution of such a patriot. 

In the House, we do, and always can, 
point with pride to Jor Martin and his 
service here. He is the ideal image of 
what a U.S. Congressman should be. 


Salute to the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 
Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, this week 


has marked the annual observance of 
National Business Women’s Week by the 


National Federation of Business and, 


Professional Women's 
throughout the Country. 
I am aware of the many groups in my 
district that are associated with the 
federation and of the wonderful work 
they continually do for our communities. 
This week was first observed in 1928. 
The membership of the federation has 
now grown to 177,500 with over 3,750 
local clubs in all 50 States, the District 
of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Vir- 


Clubs, Inc, 
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gin Islands. Their growth is a testi- 
mony to the success and progress of 
women in business and the professions, 
as well as in civic and community 
activities. 

I salute the members of the federation 
in my district and in every part of the 
Nation on their outstanding achieve- 
ments and extend my best wishes for 
continued success in their future en- 
deavors. 


Senator Harry Byrd 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr, 
Speaker, the life of a great statesman, 
student of government and friend of all 
Virginians has died and it is a grevious 
loss for all of us. 

Senator Harry Byrd, Sr., was not only 
a personal friend but an advisor and 
counsellor of good government whom we 
all relied on in the Congress, whether we 
were Virginians or from another area, of 
the nation. 

He was that kind of a man. Helpful, 
courteous and courageous, I will miss 
him as a friend; Virginia will miss him 
as an historic individual who led his 
State into the 20th century with skill 
and devotion. The Nation will miss 
Senator Byrd for his efforts to keep her 
strong and solvent while living within 
the constitutional limitations of good 
government. He was a magnificent man 
and ranks in our history with the great 
leaders who wrote the Constitution he 
revered. 


Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been a genuine privilege to have served 
during the past 4 years with our col- 
league, Congressman JOSEPH W. MARTIN, 
JR., of Massachusetts. 

Speaker Joe MARTIN, as he is familiarly 
known, is a legendary figure in our politi- 
cal life. As chairman of Republican Na- 
tional Conventions he fascinated and 
captivated great radio and television au- 
diences. While his service as Speaker of 
this House preceded my election to the 
Congress, I know that he was respected 
and beloved while serving in that promi- 
nent post to which his colleagues had 
elected him. 

Mr. Speaker, our colleague, Speaker 
Martin, has shown the qualities of in- 
tegrity, dignity and eloquence that have 
distinguished men of stature in this and 
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other ages of mankind. The citizens of 
the 10th District of Massachusetts—in- 
deed, the citizens of the Nation—can turn 
with loving. and profound respect to one 
of the great public figures of our day, 
Speaker JOE MARTIN. 


Howard W. Smith 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. ODIN LANCEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, we are 
saying goodbye to another old friend 
who has graced these Halls with his 
presence for 36 years. And I am most 
Pleased to direct a few remarks, along 
with those of our colleagues, in apprecia- 
tion for the years of faithful service 
performed by the Honorable Howarp W. 
SMITH. 


The gentleman from Virginia was a 
distinguished jurist before he came to 
Congress and had already reached goals 
that would have satisfied most men for 
an entire lifetime. But Judge SMITH 
was no average man. He ran for Con- 
gress, won, and used his earlier suc- 
cesses and experience to fashion a new 
and enviable career as a maker of laws 
rather than an interpreter of them, 

Judge Smirn’s rise to the powerful 
post of chairman of the Rules Commit- 
tee is legendary. A position around 
which revolved controversy, he has al- 
ways commanded respect if not always 
agreement. 

To anyone who has known him, Judge 
Sir represents the highest standards 
of service to his district, State, and 
Nation. I am most honored to be in- 
cluded on his list of friends, and I join 
with all Members of this House in wish- 
ing Howarp W. SMITH a most happy and 
prosperous future. 
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Judge Howard Smith 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, after 36 years of distinguished 
service to his district, his State of Vir- 
ginia, and our Nation, Judge Howarp 
Situ is leaving the Congress. 

Although the Judge and I differ on 
philosophies of government, I haye al- 
Ways admired and respected him. Over 
the last 12 years I have had the privilege 
of serving under Judge SMITH as a mem- 
ber of the Rules Committee. During 
those years I have come to know and 
admire the venerable Judge. He has 
always conducted committee business in 
an eminently fair way consistent with 
his high sense of personal integrity. 

Mr. Speaker, Judge SMITH is a true 
Southern gentleman in the finest sense 
of the word. We will miss his keen wit 
and his courtly judicial manner. 

May God grant him the happiness he 
so richly deserves in the years to come. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Rrecorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S, Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
1939). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to Inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938), 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 728, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereoi to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
include with pleasure a resolution per- 
Sonally delivered to me by the most Rev- 
frend Zoltan Beky, DD., of the Ameri- 
Can-Hungarian Federation, together with 
Andras H. Pogany, president of the Hun- 
arian Freedom Fighters’ Association; 
and Tibor Eckhardt, Hungary’s former 
Chief Delegate to the League of Nations; 
Istvan Eszterhas, president of the Hun- 
Barian Liberation Committee; Edward 
Neuman de Vegvar, president of the 
Hungarian Catholic League of America; 
Eugene Szeredas, artist, and Istvan B. 
Gereben, chairman of the public affairs 
Committee of the Hungarian Freedom 
Fighters’ Federation, on the occasion of 
the 10th Anniversary of the Hungarian 
revolution in October of 1956. 

We all hope and pray that the people 
of Hungary will quickly have restored to 
them their freedom, and the independ- 
ence of their country. 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas Western colonialism of the past 
has been widely exposed and is continually 
Condemned, even in the face of Communist 

tarian colonialism which has enslaved 
Over 110 million people during the past two 
des; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 

k official cognizance of totalitarian colo- 
Rialism in Public Law 86-90, and expressed 
revulsion of the continued enslavement of 
freedom loving people in several countries 
8 referred to as “Captive. Nations“; 


Whereas the United Nations -Charter 
Pledges all member nations to uphold the 
Principle of self-determination; and 

Whereas the people of Hungary, histor- 

y a sovereign state, cast all the shackles 
Of Soviet colonialism during the Hungarian 
lution of 1956 and sought relief from 

e United Nations to no avail; and 

Whereas the ideals of the United Sta 
Of America, as expressed by the Declaration 
Of Independence and Constitution of the 
United States, dictate that the government 
ol the United States embark on a course of 
notion that will support the hopes for free- 
dom and self-determination shared by cap- 
tve peoples: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Hungarian Freedom 
Fighters’ Federation and the representatives 
°f over three hundred American-Hungarian 
0 tions assembled in Washington, Dis- 
Strict of Columbia, generally referred to as 

“Coordinating Committee”, representing 
Over one million members in the United 
States of America, urge the Congress of the 
United States to establish a special commis- 
non for the purpose of determining the most 
"fective means of assisting captive peoples 
Who evidence a desire to exercise their right 
to self determination; and be it 

Resolved, That the Coordinating Commit- 

urges the President of the United States 
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to instruct the U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations to seek amendment of Chap- 
ter XIII of the United Nations Charter to 
provide temporary trusteeship status, for the 
purpose of establishing the right of self- 
determination for captive people, in any his- 
torically sovereign state where there is evi- 
denced a popular demand for such protec- 
tion; and be it further 
Resolved, That the Coordinating Commit- 
tee urges the President of the United States 
to instruct the secretaries of the executive 
departments to prepare to take suitable 
measures to promote the efforts of any cap- 
tive nations to restore self-determination and 
provide assurance that the cause of freedom 
shall never again be suppressed as it was 
during the Hungarian Revolution of 1956. 
In witness whereof, we have hereunto af- 
fixed our signatures this, the 23rd day of 
October, in the year of Our Lord, one thou- 
sand nine hundred and sixty-six, the Tenth 
Anniversary of the Hungarian Revolution. 
ANDRAS H. POGANY, 
President, Hungarian Freedom Fighters’ 
Federation. 
Bishop ZOLTAN Bexy, 
Chairman of the Board, American-Hun- 
garian Federation, 
ISTVAN ESZTERHAS, 
President, Hungarian Liberation Com- 
mittee. 
TIBOR ECKHARDT, 
Hungary's Former Chief Delegate to the 
League of Nations, 
EDWARD NEUMAN DE VEGVAR, 
President, Hungarian Catholic League of 


Istvan B. GEREBEN, 
Chairman, Public Affairs Committee, 
Hungarian Freedom Fighters’ Federa- 
tion, 


The Honorable Leo O’Brien and Honor- 
able Eugene J. Keogh 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues in express- 
ing my respect and affection for the two 
Members from New York, the Honorable 
Leo W. O’Brien and the Honorable Ev- 
GENE Kroch, who will voluntarily ter- 
minate their service at the close of this 
Congress. 

As a fellow member of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, I saw firsthand the untiring work 
and dedication to principle which were 
characteristics of Mr. O'BRIEN. His sin- 
cere and courageous action on behalf of 
the people he represented, as well as 
the entire Nation, established him as an 
outstanding lawmaker. 

Mr. Krocx also earned the respect for 
his ability and talents of every Member 
of the House. His keen legal mind, 
coupled with a sparkling wit, enabled 


him to make major contributions to 
Congress as well as being an amiable as- 
sociate. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to have served 
with both of these distinguished gentle- 
men who I consider as warm, personal 
friends. I join my colleagues in extend- 
ing to each of them my sincere best 
wishes for success, prosperity, and hap- 
piness in the years to come. 


Dedicated Members in National 
Teachers Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Teachers Corps can do much to 
alleviate the pressing shortage of teach- 
ers which is plaguing schools across the 
Nation, particularly schools in the poor- 
est school districts. They need help 
the most and are too often the least able 
to provide the financial and other re- 
wards which their more wealthier coun- 
terparts offer to attract enough com- 
petent teachers. 

A recent article in the Washington 
Post describes the Teachers Corps train- 
ing program at Catholic University here 
in Washington. It paints a clear pic- 
ture of the dedicated young people who 
are bringing their enthusiasm and tal- 
ents to the Teachers Corps. 

I urge my colleagues to lend their sup- 
port to the Teachers Corps. I can think 
of few investments which will yield 
greater dividends for so little expense. 

The article follows: 


/ TEACHER Corps ATTRACTS ManY—WHOLE PRO- 


GRAM KEYED TO APPROPRIATION BILL 
(By Don Robinson) 


Who are the people they call the National 
Teacher Corps? They are: 

Richard Holt, 32, father of four, a San 
Francisco bus driver the past seven years. 

Jerome O'Brien, 28, who had been work- 
ing his way through Sonoma (Calif.) State 
College and found out about the Corps when 
he went to the College employment office 
looking for more work, 

Jan B. Carpenter, 22, of Massachusetts, 
who came out of Trinity College in Wash- 
ington last spring with a bachelor’s degree 
in psychology. 

William Lowery, 33, another father of four, 
who had been working as a Los Angeles 
postal clerk and youth recreation director. 

And Kennth Haak, of Oakland, Calif., who 
dug ditches the last several summers be- 
tween college years, applied for the Peace 
Corps but chose the Teacher Corps instead. 

Those five are among 18 enrolled in a 
Teacher Corps training program at Catholic 
University, A second NTC group is training 
at Trinity College. And a third is working 
through the Washington-based Urban 
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Teaching Internship Center, part of the 
Antioch-Putney Graduate School. 

Around the country some 1,200 trainees, 
all college graduates, are enrolled in pro- 
grams involving 49 colleges and 129 public 
school systems. 

If the money is appropriated—an “if” 
which recent congressional action makes 
doubtful—the Corpsmen will spend the next 
two years taking special courses while they 
work as intern teachers in schools serving 
predominantly low-income people. 

The training emphasis will be on teaching 
culturally deprived children, the sort who 
don’t fit the mold of the orthodox school 
geared to middle-class children, 

The three Washington groups will work 
in District schools, teams of three or four 
assuming a partial teaching load under the 
supervision of a “master” teacher. 

In an interview the five from Catholic 
University evinced a sort of pragmatic 
idealism. 

“If we were completely idealistic we 
wouldn't have stayed in this long.“ said Miss 
Carpenter. She referred to the uncertainty 
of NTC funding by Congress. 

At last report, Congress indicated willing- 
ness to give the Corps enough money to op- 
erate untli next June, Some members of 
Congress have spoken of this as “phasing- 
out” money, meaning they don't want the 
prosari, which began last spring, to con- 
tinue. 

All those interviewed expressed a feeling 
that they are entering an important realm 
of education that is just opening up. “Un- 
til recently, little attention had been given to 
teaching the disadvantaged,” said Holt. 
“You can't use the same methods and ap- 
proaches for these kids. What new methods 
need to be used are just beginning to be 
realized...” 

If they see themselves partiy as pioneers, 
they also seem guided by a central desire to 
“work with the kids who need help the 

They consider the Teacher Corps intership 
superior to the normal student-teaching 
done by graduates of a typical teacher edu- 
cation program. Why? “The student- 
teachers always go into the best schools.” 

The Corpsmen said they not only want to 
take their training in schools serving the 
disadvantaged, but also hope their careers 
as future teachers will be devoted to those 
schools. 

“I don't think many of us are going to 
want to go into the suburban schools,” one 
remarked 


During their two years of training, the 
Corpsmen will be paid at the level of a be- 
ginning teacher, about $5500. The Federal 
Government will pay 90 per cent of their 
Salaries and those of their supervising 
teachers. And it will pay all administrative 
costs of the colleges that sponsor training 
Programs. The first-year cost at Catholic 
University, for example, will be $45,000. 

Nobody's in it for the money,” said the 
former bus driver. He said he had taken a 
cut of a couple thousand dollars in wages 
to enroll, Others nodded in assent. 


A Tribute to Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 
SPEECH 


* 


or 
HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 
Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 


heavy heart that I extend a fond fare- 
well to Speaker Joe Martin, who has so 
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ably served his district, his State, and 
our Nation for many years. I am de- 
lighted, however, to join in paying tribute 
to this distinguished gentleman who has 
earned the respect, admiration, and af- 
fection of his colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle. 

It is said that a politician thinks of the 
next election, but that a statesman 
thinks of the next generation. So it is 
with a bit of irony that we bid farewell to 
Statesman Jor MARTIN. 

It has been a genuine pleasure for me 
to serve under his leadership in Con- 
gress—as Speaker, minority leader, and 
friend. His counsel and help to me over 
the years will never be forgotten. As the 
days of his service draw to a close, he has 
the right to look forward to that peace 
of mind which comes to those who haye 
completed a long career of faithful and 
selfless service. 

I wish Joe Martin well as he begins a 
much-deserved rest. It is my hope that 
in his days of retirement he will enjoy a 
full measure of contentment. 

I also hope that he will find it possible 
on occasion to return to this Chamber in 
which his voice was so often raised to 
proclaim his principles and where he 
fought so valiantly for what he believed 
to be in the best interest of his district, 
his State, and Nation. 


Guam Right To Work Vetoed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
a great deal about human rights. Presi- 
dent Johnson, in particular, has pro- 
fessed himself to be the champion of citi- 
zens’ rights. And, yet, just this Oc- 
tober 18, President Johnson exercised 
his veto power to deny the 75,000 citizens 
of Guam a fundamental right. The 
Guam Legislature has voted nearly 3 to 
1 in favor of a right-to-work law. They 
have overridden the veto of the John- 
son-appointed Territorial Governor. 
But, despite this clear cut consensus in 
favor of such a law, President Johnson 
saw fit to trample the will of the people 
of Guam underfoot. 

It is hard to think of a clearer, and 
more flagrant example than this wherein 
a President of the United States placed 
the interests of a special pressure 
group—in this case, the powerful labor 
lobby—above the expressed will of an en- 
tire population. The injustice is even 
more glaring when one recalls that the 
right-to-work law was ardently defended 
by Lyndon Johnson when he served in 
the Congress of the United States. 

The following article by the National 
Right to Work Committee covers this 
grave matter accurately, and completely. 
I feel that it is of interest to the millions 
of Americans who honestly believe in a 
very basic human right—the right to 
work, and I request unanimous consent 
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that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
The article follows: 
[From the Right To Work News, 
Oct. 18, 1966] - 

WASHINGTON, D.C., October 18, 1966.— 
President Johnson's veto of the Guam Right 
to Work Bill, announced today, was termed 
“the most flagrant example in recent history 
of the subservience of a President of the 
United States to the wishes of labor bosses” 
in a statement by Reed Larson, Executive 
Vice President of the National Right to 
Work Committee in Washington. 

“I am appalled that the President has, with 
the stroke of his pen, denied the right of free 
choice to the 75,000 citizens of Guam," Lar- 
son said, “It is the most flagrant example 
in recent history of the subservience of a 
President of the United States to the wishes 
of self-serving labor bosses, who would like 
nothing better than to see all the workers 
of the country enslaved by compulsory 
unionism.” 

The Guam Right to Work Bill was passed 
on July 12 by the Eighth Guam Legislature 
by a 14-6 vote over the veto of presidential 
appointee Manuel Guerreo, Territorial Gov- 
ernor of Guam. 

Federal law provides that when the terri- 
torial governor's veto is overridden the bill is 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States and he must do one of three things: 
sign the bill into law, veto the bill or, if he 
fails to act within 90 days, the bill becomes 
law without his signature. 

The National Right to Work Committee is 
a coalition of employees and employers with 
a single purpose: protecting the right of the 
individual to join or not to join a union 
without losing his job. The organization led 
the successful fight to prevent the repeal of 
Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

“The people of America can only conclude 
that the President has again knuckled un- 
der to the compulsory unionism demands 
of top labor bosses, and that these demands 
will continue to carry more weight with the 
President that the strong desire for volun- 
tary unionism expressed over and over again 
by an overwhelming majority of the Ameri- 
can people,” Larson said, 

“This action by the President should lay to 
rest for all time any speculation that he was 
less than deadly serious in his attempt to 
repeal Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act 
in the last Session of Congress,” Larson said 
“The repeal of Section 14(b) would have 
nullified existing Right to Work laws in 19 
states, laws which guarantee freedom of 
choice to the working men and women of 
those states.” 

“Only two months ago, in a speech at the 
University of Rhode Island, the President 
said; ‘If there is a single word that describes 
our form of society, it may be the word 
voluntary ... the tremendous prosperity we 
enjoy and the personal liberty we cherish, are 
at least good evidence that the system works.“ 

“The President's veto of the Guam Right 
to Work Bill has shown that he is against 
voluntary choice for the workers of Guam. 
and his efforts toward the repeal of Section 
14(b) show that he is against voluntary 
choice for the working men and women of 
other state and territory,” Larson said. 

“President Johnson's Right to Work veto 
proves to the people of Guam that they were 
not in actuality given autonomy as public- 
ized by the government with the passage by 
Congress of the Guam Organic Act in 1950,” 
Larson said, “but that autonomy exists only 
80 long as the people of Guam, through their 
elected representatives, act and vote along 
the lines accepted by the Administration in 
Washington.” 

“The Guam Right to Work Bill, had it be- 
come law, would have done only one thing: 
it would have guaranteed voluntary union- 
ism. It would not have interferred in any 
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way with legitimate union activity and it 
did not restrict the right of employees to 
organize and bargain collectively with their 
employers. It merely protected the right of 
individuals to choose either membership or 
non-membership in labor unions, 

“The President's veto of the Guam Right 
to Work Bill is another evil omen of the in- 
creasing power and dictatorial designs of the 
Wealthy union bosses. It is an omen which 
the people of the country should remember 
as they go to the polls on November 8, in 
many cases to decide between opponents and 
supporters of voluntary unionism.” 


President Johnson Discusses International 
Education at the Honolulu Conference, 
October 18, 1966 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Sponsor in the House of Representatives 
of the International Education Act of 
1966, of which the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oregon, the Honorable 
Wayne Morse, was cosponsor in the Sen- 
ate, I am naturally deeply grateful that 
this important measure was passed by 
both Chambers just before Congress ad- 
journed this week. 

In his address at the East-West Cen- 
ter at Honolulu on October 18, President 
Johnson spoke of the International Edu- 
Cation Act and announced his intention 
to establish a Center for Educational Co- 
Operation in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and also to call 
& World Conference on Education to be 
held next year in Hawaii. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert at this point in 
the Recorp the President's Honolulu ad- 
dress as well as an editorial from the 
New York Times of October 18 on his ad- 
dress: 

SPEECH at East-West CENTER 

We are meeting today in a place that has 
long been an East-West crossroads, 

To these islands 1,400 years ago came brave 
Sailors from Southeast Asia—the Polyne- 
sians in their seagoing canoes. 

To these islands nearly 200 years ago came 
explorers from Europe, then traders and 
missionaries from America, and later settlers 
from Japan, China and the Philippines, 

Hawaii was once a remote outpost of both 
East and West. Today it is a vital focal 
Point of peoples and cultures, of ideas, in- 
stitutions, and hopes. 

It is fitting that this crossroads should be 
the site of our nation’s new and vigorous 
East-West Center for Cultural Exchange. 

It is a source of deep personal satisfaction 
to be here today. 

Seven years ago I joined with your present 
Governor, John Burns, and Hawaii's Senators 
and other farsighted members of Congress in 
Calling for the establishment of the East- 
West Center—where two great cultures might 
Share with one another their perspective of 
man’s destiny. Five years ago I had the 
Pleasure of helping dedicate this center. I 
Said at that ceremony: 

“The ultimate defense of freedom lies not 
in weapons systems, nor in the implements 
Of arms. These we must maintain as respon- 
sible men to deter the folly of those few 
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leaders who acknowledge no responsibility to 
God or men or their own people. But free- 
dom's surest defense and freedom's greatest 
force is the enlightenment of the minds of 
the people.” 

We know the world we seek cannot be won 
by arms. It must be built with ideas. 

We know that no opportunities before us 
are more crucial—or more hopeful—than 
those for expanded ventures in interna- 
tional education. 

That is why the Congress, upon my recom- 
mendation, has just passed the International 
Education Act of 1966. 


TO STRENGTHEN UNIVERSITIES 


This act will strengthen American univer- 
sities as centers of international learning. 
This act promises a stronger emphasis at 
every level of American education upon giv- 
ing learning an international dimension. 

During this Pacific journey, on friendly 
Asian soil—I will sign this act. 

In addition, Iam directing Secretary Gard- 
ner to begin work immediately to establish, 
in the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, a new Center of Educational Co- 
operation. This new center will advance the 
aims of the International Education Act; it 
will serve as a focal point in Washington for 
leadership in international education. 

I have also asked Secretary Gardner to 
begin planning this year for a World Con- 
ference on Education to be held in 1967. 
This international gathering of world edu- 
cators and specialists will take a fresh look 
at the world's educational needs. I hope it 
will help the nations to establish new priori- 
ties and new proposals for worldwide co- 
operative efforts in education. 

Dr. James Perkins, the distinguished pres- 
ident of Cornell University, will work with 
Secretary Gardner in this project; he will 
organize and direct a planning conference 
early this winter to prepare the agenda and 
the schedule for the larger meeting. I have 
asked him to invite a number of the world’s 
leading educators to join in these prepara- 
tions. 

In our continuing efforts to broaden our 
intelectual horizons and expand our educa- 
tional frontiers, this still young center of re- 
search and study has begun to play a leading 
role. 

CULTURAL EXCHANGE 

Through its program of cultural and tech- 
nical interchange between Asia and the Unit- 
ed States, it assumes both a practical as well 
as a symbolic position. 

More than 6,000 persons—Asians and 
Americans—have been educated here or have 
taken part in intellectual exchange through 
your conferences and seminars. At the In- 
stitute of Advanced Projects, more than 150 
senior scholars and administrators have done 
research and made reports on a wide variety 
of problems that face peoples on both sides 
of the Pacific. 

Symbolically, you stand as a bridge between 
the two mainlands on either side of the wide 
ocean that surrounds us on these islands. 
This center reminds us that our people and 
the people of Asia have much to give to each 
other, much to learn from each other. 

It was not always so. 

In centuries past, men of the West went 
to Asia for many reasons. 

Some made the long ocean trek in search 
of wealth. 

Others went as agents of governments that 
wanted colonial possessions. 

Still others went to each; to treat the sick; 
to spread the gospel; to aid the farmer; to 
help build factories; to advise officials; to 
translate western works of literature and 
technology. 

Much that was good and constructive and 
abiding came from those efforts. But it is 
a fact we must understand and recognize 
that these movements from West to East 
were also disturbing and revolutionary in 
their effort, 
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The West entered the Industrial Revolution 
earlier than the East. By this accident of 
history, the West commanded the tools of 
modern science and technology sooner than 
the East. Through colonialism and by oth- 
er means the West intruded its then su- 
perior power into the East. And there was 
a reaction. 

NOTES DEEP SCARS 

That reaction has taken many forms, some 
peaceful and some violent. It should not 
surprise us that scars—have remained in 
men’s minds and hearts, 

While many Western countries were trying 
to acquire special and exclusive privileges for 
themselves, we were arguing for an Open 
Door. 

We acquired our responsibility in the Phil- 
ippines through confilct. But we lived up 
to our pledge to grant that nation inde- 
pendence. 

Looking back over the years there are 
searching questions we must ask. 

How well have we learned the lessons of 
our experience in Asia? 

How well have we understood the complex 
causes of conflict in the Pacific's time of 
troubles? 

How well have we understood the feelings 
and aspirations of Asia's peoples during their 
century of turbulence? 

How well have we understood the impact 
of West upon East—of Western arms, in- 
dustry, and ideas upon venerable Asian cul- 
tures? 

How well have we understood the course 
of revolution in Asia? 

How well have we understood the shocks— 
as well as the benefits—that modernization 
can bring to developing societies? 

How well have we understood the shifting 
tides of nationalism in all its forms? 

Only by answering these questions with 
candor can we build solid foundations for 
our future relations with Asia. Only then 
can we understand the depth of the desire 
in Asia for independence, for modernization, 
and for dignity. American policy today must 
be the policy of an open mind. 

SEES A TURNING POINT 


I am convinced that we have now reached 
a turning point in Asia’s history, in Asia's 
relations with the United States, in Asia's 
relations with the rest of the world, 

I think it has become clear that what we 
want to see in Asia is what the vast major- 
ity of Asians themselves want to see. 

I do not pretend to speak for Asia. I can- 
not. But I urge my countrymen: Let us 
listen when the Asians speak for themselves. 

In the last few months I have had many 
talks with leaders from most of the coun- 
tries of Asia. They and others of their coun- 
trymen have spoken freely of their hopes. 

What do they want? 

They have told me, 

First, they want to be secure from outside 
attack, They want to end the threat of in- 
ternal subversion with all the terrorism and 
murder that is associated with it. 

They want their people to be able to live 
in peace. 

They want to raise the living standards of 
their people. They want their children to 
get a good education, 

They want to be able to see a doctor when 
they are ill. 

They want, above all, to have a voice in 
their own destiny—in the choice of those 
who will lead them, whether in the village 
or in the nation’s capital. 

They want freedom—and justice—and a 
fair prospect that their dreams can some- 
times come trv- 

They wish te ke modern societies—but 
societies true to their own traditions, their 
own culture, their own ambitions. 

And that is also as good a definition of 
what the United States wants to see in Asia 
as any I can offer. 
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What are the prospects for achieving this 
goal? 

I travel to the Far East this autumn at 
a time of trial and conflict for the people of 
the Pacific basin. I come to meet with the 
leaders of nations which share a common 
determination: that the people of South 
Vietnam shall be permitted to shape their 
own destiny, free of aggression from with- 
out and terror from within. 

On our agenda are the hard questions of 
war in all its aspecte—of force and sacri- 
fice; of diplomacy and negotiation; or re- 
habilitation and reconstruction, 

But I tell you this: I go to Asia with con- 
fidence and hope. 


“NEW ASIA” FORESEEN 


Behind the terrible costs of combat and 
hostility a new Asia is gradually coming into 
its own. 

The process is slow, but the signs are un- 
mistakable. 

One after another, the nations of Asia 
are casting off the spent slogans of earlier 
narrow nationalism, One after another, they 
are grasping the realities of an interdepend- 
ent Asia. 

What are these realities? 

That the security of every nation is threat- 
ened by an attack of any nation. 

That national stability and strength can 
only come through self-help; rigorous plan- 

; hard work; and sacrifice. 

That political power held by the few and 
the rich within a nation is power that wiil 
not survive. 

That lasting national prosperity can only 
come through full cooperation with one's 
neighbors, the rich and the poor, the large 
and the small alike. 

That no single nation can or should be 
permitted to dominate the Pacific region. 

That disputes settled by other than peace- 
ful means are disputes that will remain un- 
settled. 

Most important of all, that Asia’s destiny 
lies in the hands of Asians. 

Throughout Asia today these realities are 

as never before. 

A new spirit is clear at work: a self-con- 
fidence that permits cooperation; a skep- 
ticism that rejects illusory short cuts; a 
deepening consciousness of Asia's proud past 
and its great future. 

This new spirit has already yielded action 
and results. 

In the past year, Japan and Korea reached 
agreement to settle old differences and work 
more closely together. 

Ten Asian nations came together in Seoul 
to form the Asian and Pacific Council. 

The Asian Development Bank has been 
formed. 

Economic Ministers from a number of 
Asian countries met in Tokyo to consider the 
future of economic development in South- 
east Asia. 

Ministers of Education have met to con- 
sider mutual problems. 

Agricultural specialists will gather in 
Tokyo later this year to study ways of raising 
productivity. 

An Asian technical institute is a going con- 
cern in Bangkok. 

The list could be extended. 

But the important thing is that all these 
things are happening; and they are happen- 
ing with Asian leadership and at an Asian 
initiative. 

ONLY A BEGINNING 


This is, of course, only a beginning. 

Great problems and challenges lie ahead. 

There remain in Asia, for instance, voices 
of extremism and apostles of militancy. 

Such voices and rhetoric are out of tune 
with the new currents in Asia. They are in- 
creasingly irrelevant. They are increasingly 
isolated. 

For Asla's leaders and Asia's peoples are 
looking beyond narrow nationalism. They 
are looking beyond ideology. 
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They see on the one hand the age-old 
affliction of poverty, ignorance, and disease. 
They see on the other hand the possibility of 
abundance and knowledge and health. And 
they see the absolute necessity of matching 
Asia's needs with Asia's resources and those 
of other regions. 

Sooner or later this new perception will 
spread as well to the closed societies of Com- 
munist Asia. Sooner or later the pragmatic 
and compassionate spirit of the Chinese peo- 
ple will prevail over outmoded dogmatism. 

We look to that day with confidence. 

And for our part, we shall do what we can 
to hasten its coming. We shall keep alive 
the hope for a freer flow of ideas and people 
between mainland China and the United 
States. For only through such exchange 
can isolation be ended and suspicion give 
way to trust. 

We do not believe in eternal enmity. All 
hatred among nations must end in recon- 
ciliation. And we look to the day when the 
Policies of mainland China will permit such 
a reconciliation. 

But we are not prepared to pay for peace 
and the price of freedom—American freedom 
or the freedom of America’s allies in Asia. 

What, then, is America’s role in this new 
emerging Asia? 

The answer is this. 

Wecan help. Wemusthelp. Weare help- 
ing. 

But we see our role as that, not more. 

We can give advice and technical assist- 
ance. We can cooperate in all kinds of ac- 
tivities—from the far reaches of space to the 
ocean depths. 

Asia will provide its own leadership. 

We shall cooperate with that leadership. 

Our role is that of a neighbor among 
equals—a partner in the great adventure of 
bringing peace, order, and progress to a part 
of the world where more than half the hu- 
man race lives. 


WILL BACK COMMITMENTS 


As long as danger threatens, our strength 
shall back our commitments in Asia. Yet we 
seek no special status or privileges, no pri- 
macy, no territory, no base rights in perpe- 
tulty. We recognize that our strength, our 
size and wealth may impose a special obliga- 
tion upon us in the transition to the new 
Asia. But we also recognize that the co- 
operative tasks of assistance and defense will 
be assumed more and more by others and by 
collective groupings as the nations of Asia 
build their own strength and abundance. 

As we Americans watch the emergence of 
the new Asia, we are deeply conscious of our 
historic and cultural debts to the people of 
the Pacific region. And here in Hawaii I am 
particularly reminded of the extraordinary 
role that has been played in our nation by 
citizens of Asian descent. 

All of us know of the brave exploits of 
Japanese-Americans in the 100th Infantry 
Battalion and the 442d Combat Team during 
World War IIl—and we know of the similar 
heroism in the Korean War. 

How many of us know the statistics of 
peacetime performance by Americans of 
Asian descent? The 1960 census showed 
that the percentage of Chinese-Americans 
and Japanese-Americans in “professional, 
managerial, clerical, and sales” categories ex- 
ceeded that of white Americans—47.2 per 
cent for the Chinese, 56.7 per cent for the 
Japanese, and 42.6 percent for the whites. 
That same census also showed that Ameri- 
cans of Chinese and Japanese descent had 
twice as high a proportion of their young 
people enrolled in schools and colleges as the 
white population. 

We have seen, then, the promise of Asians 
at home. 

Now we sense the new surge of promise 
within Asia. 

Tomorrow we leave for Asia. 

I go to confer with the leaders of six na- 
tions, who have also committed their men 
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to the proposition that aggression shall not 
succeed and the people of South Vietnam 
shall have the right to shape their own 
future in peace. 

I go to see, to listen, to learn, and to act 
with our partners to bring an honorable 
peace to Southeast Asia at the first day it is 
possible, 

But I felt it right to share with you—here 
in this special place—the lessons of the past 
and the hopes we have for the future in our 
relations with Asia. 

I intend to ask the leaders I see to visit 
America—especially to come to Hawail; a 
model of how men of different races and 
different cultures can live and work together 
in freedom and hope. 


EDUCATION First 


In his speech at the East-West Center in 
Honolulu, President Johnson laid great stress 
on the establishment of a new Center for 
Educational Cooperation within the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare and 
on a World Conference on Education to be 
held in Hawaii next year. 

Both the center and the conference will be 
the outgrowth of the new International Edu- 
cation Act of 1966. The special significance 
of placing much of the responsibility for 
America’s part in international] education in 
the hands of HR. W. could and should be to 
remove the widely held suspicion abroad that 
American institutions and scholars on for- 
eign soil are mere extensions, if not outright 
agents, of U.S. policy. 

The effectiveness of the education confer- 
ence will be greatly enhanced by the fact that 
it is to be organized by Secretary John W. 
Gardner, with the aid of Dr. James A. Perkins, 
president of Cornell University, rather than 
by the State Department. 

And since President Johnson, in the same 
address, also spoke of the hope “for a freer 
flow of ideas and people between mainland 
China and the United States,” the new center 
and next year’s conference might well begin 
a scholarly rather than a political effort to 
establish the kind of exchanges with Commu- 
nist China which have become very nearly 
routine as between the Soviet Union and the 
United States, 


Hon. Eugene Keogh 
SPEECH 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with a feeling of sincere 
regret that I learned that my old and 
good friend, EUGENE KEOGH, was to leave 
the Congress. I have known him since 
1941, and I will say this, the House will 
be a less interesting body upon his 
departure. 

EvuGENE KEOGH is a gentleman in every 
best sense of that word. I have valued 
his friendship over all the years that I 
have served with him in the House. His 
record as a legislator is known to all of 
us, as is his outstanding service on the 
Ways and Means Committee. I can say 
with the deepest sincerity that the gen- 
leman represents the highest order of 
qualification for service in this body. He 
is the example which all of us would do 
well to emulate. 

To study his record is to discover what 
truly makes an outstanding Member of 
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Congress. I—and all of us—will miss 
him. He has served his district and the 
country well over all these years and, 
as I said at the outset, it is with a true 
feeling of regret that I realize that 
Eucrx Kron will not be with us in the 
next Congress. 

I bid him farewell with the realization 
that he can look back on his service in 
this great body with fully justifiable 
Pride. I know that his endeavors in the 
future will reflect the same spirit, the 
Same character, the same integrity which 
has been the mark of his service here. 


Rabbi Kaplan, Beloved Leader 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 19, 1966 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, in my 
hometown of Jacksonville, Fla., we are 
Celebrating Rabbi Israel Kaplan’s 50th 
anniversary asa rabbi. No one in Florida 
has done more toward cementing Judeo- 
Christian relationships. He is truly 
loved and respected by everyone. His 
Contributions to our community have 
been, of course, primarily in the field of 
religion and spiritual development; but 
he has made great contributions in every 
field of human endeavor. I remember 
particularly during my youth, the leader- 
ship he furnished in a town meeting 
forum type of activity, which I regularly 
attended with much inspiration to me 
and the thousands of others who at- 
tended. In more recent years I have felt 
the inspiration of his personal friendship 
and advice in my work in public life and 
have richly profited by every contact with 

. Mr. Speaker, I include here a well- 
deserved tribute paid to him by an edi- 
torial in the Florida Times Union of 
October 2: 

Dr. KAPLAN Has SERVED THE ENTIRE 

CoMMUNITY 

In ceremonies to be held at the Jewish 
Temple here on Friday evening, representa- 
tive community leaders in many fields will 
Join in paying tribute to Dr. Israel Kaplan, 
rabbi emeritus for congregation Ahavath 
Chesed, on his 50th anniversary as rabbi. 

Civic, political and religious figures from 
throughout the community have been in- 
vited to join the congregation in the special 
Service honoring a man whose long service 
in Jacksonville has been an inspiration to 
both Jews and Christians. 

In the chapel on the campus of a well- 
known Southern university a portrait of 
One of the most influential figures in the 
early history of the institution is identified 
Only by a Greek phrase which may be trans- 
lated as “great spirit, soul, or mind.” The 
Same phrase springs to mind in consider- 
ing the impact for good that Dr. Kaplan 
has had on the entire city of Jacksonville 
in his long service as rabbi, and during the 
Past 20 years as rabbi emeritus. 

He has pioneered innumerable programs 
that haye contributed greatly to Jackson- 
villes spiritual growth in a climate of 
healthy interfaith understanding and mu- 
tual respect. 

His enthusiasms have continued unabated 
in his service as rabbi emeritus, during which 
he has responded freely to every call. 
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The life and service of a “great soul” such 
as Dr. Kaplan impinges strongly on every 
level of community life, and therefore can- 
not be measured in terms of any group 
within the community. The community- 
wide tribute on his approaching anniversary 
will honor him as one who has done at least 
as much as any other individual in cement- 
ing Judeo-Christian relationships in Jack- 
sonville and in emphasizing the values they 
hold in common. 


Address by Mrs. Claude Pepper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mrs. Claude Pepper, the wife of our 
colleague from Florida is one of the 
lovely and gracious ladies of Florida. 
She has not only worked side by side with 
her husband in all the years of his pub- 
lic life but she has also been one of the 
outstanding civic, political, and humani- 
tarian leaders of Florida. Innumerable 
good causes and worthy people have been 
helped by the warmhearted understand- 
ing and assistance which Mrs. Pepper 
has given them. 

Mrs. Pepper has also traveled exten- 
sively abroad with her husband to vari- 
ous international conferences and to 
many nations of the world. She has been 
an ardent supporter of the United Na- 
tions, having been closely associated with 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt in the United Na- 
tions Association in Florida and in the 
Nation. Mrs. Pepper’s experience there- 
fore has given her a wealth of knowledge 
and background on international prob- 
lems, which is reflected in a very able 
address which she delivered to the Al- 
trusa Club of Miami on April 28 of this 
year. 

I would like to commend to my col- 
leagues, and to all who read this RECORD 
this notable address, and include it in 
the Recorp following my remarks: 
SPEECH oF Mrs. CLAUDE PEPPER TO THE 

ALTRUSA CLUB, APRIL 28, 1966 

I am deeply honored to speak to you to- 
day, for I feel that the Altrusa Club is one 
of the truly outstanding civic organizations 
in America. Altrusa represents the best of 
American life. With their goal of seeking 
the welfare of others, Altrusa’s members ex- 
emplify the noblest and most beautiful char- 
acter of the American woman. You are 
justly proud of being a part of an organiza- 
tion which encompasses all peoples in all 
lands and seeks to make life better for all 
peopte, especially women, throughout the 
world. 

We live in an age of technical miracles, 
scientific marvels of which all of us only a 
while ago hardly dreamed. 

In 1844, S. F, B. Morse sent a message 
over a wire from the basement of the United 
States Capitol to Baltimore and now we have 
satellites moving constantly around the world 
from which we receive television pictures and 
soon the whole world will be within the 
range of stations sending pictures and words 
from any point on the earth. 

In 1903, the Wright Brothers flew a rickety 
plane 123 feet at Kittyhawk, North Carolina 
(my husband has a photograph of this flight 
autographed by Orville Wright who was fly- 
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ing the plane). Now astronauts fly around 
the world at speeds of nearly 2500 miles an 
hour and walk in space moving at that speed; 
and in this decade our nation proposes to 
send two men to the moon and to bring them 
back safely. We haye weapons of destruc- 
tion, a few of which would destroy almost 
every living thing and make the earth and 
the air posionous to life. 

We have just read of the miracle of an 
artificial heart being implanted in the breast 
of a man and had the proof that such a 
mechanical instrument could take the place 
of the human heart. 

We have drugs that perform miracles of 
healing and almost every imaginable con- 
trivance to promote the comfort and to pro- 
vide luxury for the people who can afford it. 
Yet—in our own country thirty million peo- 
ple live below what is called “the proverty 
Une“ — millions of our citizens are still il- 
literate—millions yet abide in slums—mil- 
lions of children are school dropouts many 
of whom are juvenile deliquents—crlme 
costs many billions of dollars a year and 
still many of our people die with disease, 
much of it preventable, and adequate health 
care is not available for all our people—nor 
do all people in America still have equal 
opportunity for an education, for a job and 
for what we call the full enjoyment of the 
American way of life. 

Two-thirds of the people of the world are 
said to go to bed hungry every night—hun- 
dreds of millions die on the globe from pre- 
ventable diseases; a large part of the popula- 
tion of the world have nothing that can 
really be called a home. 

War rages in Vietnam; the nuclear weapons 
are spreading among nations; and day by 
day our President and our country are deeply 
concerned about the possibility of a nuclear 
war. Yet—in the spirit of Altrusa—and in 
furtherance of the high aims and great aspi- 
rations of Altrusa—our government and our 
people are trying to do something about 
these problems—trying to help the people 
who need help in our own country and in 
the world—trying to progress the strength 
and well-being of all nations and of free- 
dom-loving nations—trying to build the in- 
stitutions and to perfect the organizations 
to preserve and to protect the peace of the 
world. 

You have read of the work of what Presi- 
dent Johnson has called “The Fabulous 88th 
and 89th Congresses''"—these congresses have 
enacted programs to better the education of 
the children, indeed of the adults of our 
country, from the headstart program giving 
preschool training to children six years of 
age and under—to those engaged in gradu- 
ate work in our colleges and universities—in 
providing better pay for teachers; more 
school facilities; better libraries and enabling 
needy boys and girls to go to school, college 
and university. 

These congresses have enacted legislation 
to enable the people of our country to enjoy 
better health and longer life through the 
enlargement of research programs against 
the greatest killers of our people; providing 
more hospital facilities and nursing homes; 
more trained professional personnel; and 
finally—through medicare and the Kerr- 
Mills Bill and the Social Security Acts, bring- 
ing hospital and professional services within 
the reach of people who could not otherwise 
enjoy them. 

These congresses have enacted legislation 
to make an attack upon poverty in our coun- 
try—helping those most needed to help 
themselves. 

In St. Petersburg there is a job center for 
training 275 girls who are school dropouts, 
who need rehabilitation. In the nation there 
are 1700, ages 16 to 21, who are studying 
academic and vocational subjects designed 
to make them useful citizens, good wives and 
mothers. 

These co have also provided for 
opening the doors of equal opportunity to 
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all of our citizens regardless of race, creed, 
color or national origin—giving every Amer- 
ican a chance to become the best American 
he or she is capable of becoming without 
artificial barriers to retard his or her 
progress. 

These congresses have provided equal pay 
for equal work for women and prohibits 
discrimination against sex in employment, 

These things and many more these con- 
gresses and other congresses of our country 
have done to make things better for our 
own people and I am sure our Congress 
and our people will continue to expand the 
programs we now have until we have done 
all that can properly be done to meet the 
problems of all our people. 

These congresses have expanded our best 
programs providing adequate housing for 
our senior citizens—for the disabled and the 
handicapped and the impoverished .. . So 
that these too can know the Joys and bless- 
ings of what fairly can be called a home. 

We have also been trying to help people 
as ALTRUSA does in other parts of the world 
because we recognize that we are our 
brothers’ keeper. 

A major means chosen by the United States 
to cope with these changes is the American 
foreign assistance program. In 1961 Presi- 
dent Kennedy proclaimed the Decade of De- 
velopment for the 1960's. We shall never 
forget that snowy inaugural day when he 
declared: “To those people in the huts and 
villages of half the globe struggling to break 
the bonds of mass misery, we pledge our best 
efforts to help them help themselves, for 
whatever period is required—not because the 
Communists may be doing it, not because we 
seek their votes, but because it is right. 
If a free society cannot help the many who 
are poor, it cannot save the few who are 
rich.” 

One of the most promising programs 
launched by President Kennedy is the Alli- 
ance for Progress. Its purpose is to improve 
the lives of the Latin Americans who need 
new homes, schools, and medical care.. 

Today there are 226 million people in Latin 
America. Of these, 100 million, or one-half 
(1), live stunted lives on the neglected fringes 
of society. Who are these 100 million people? 
What are they like? 

They are like the unemployed Brazilian 
taxi driver who lives with his wife and five 
children on the outskirts of Rio de Janeiro. 
From the musty, one-room cardboard shack 
he calls home, he can see the city's modern 
skyscrapers and glittering resort coastline. 

“Yes, I hear of the Alliance for Progress,” 
he says, as he nods tiredly. “I have always 
listened to the big words used by the gov- 
ernment. They mean nothing. Maybe my 
mother in heaven cries for me. Nobody else 
cares!” 

On the other side of Latin America, a Chil- 
ean worker stands with his wife in front of 
a row of newly-built houses in a suburb of 
Santiago. At the mention of the Alliance, 
his face brightens. 

“Before the Alliance, our living was very 
bad,” he says, “We had not clean water for 

The children had no school for 
study. Now, look,” he exclaimed, pointing 
to his modest but neat home. “And the little 
ones? They are in school.” He laughed. 
“Who knows? They may be learning to be- 
come professors.” 

My husband and I were recently able to 
see the Alliance for Progress in action in El 
Salvador, This mountainous little Central 
American Country is dotted from one end to 
the other with agricultural projects, houses, 
and schools bearing the Alliance symbol of 
two clasped hands, 

We were privileged to visit an agricultural 
demonstration project in San Salvador, Our 
AID (Agency for International Development) 
representatives were showing the farmers the 
advantages of using good seed, especially 
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when planting corn and rice. They explained 
carefully the use of appropriate fertilizer. 

I wish that all of you could have been with 
us as we witnessed this worthwhile endeavor. 
The faces of the listening farmers mirrored 
many emotions—curiosity, some doubt, grati- 
tude—but all must have felt an emotion long 
alien to many Latin Americans—hope,. 

While in El Salvador, my husband also 
participated in an inspiring ceremony. A 
school for 250 students, built with American 
foreign assistance, was dedicated. For him 
it was a moving experience to be present at 
the inception of such a project. He will 
never forget the look on the faces of the 
parents for whose children that schoo] can 
mean the difference between short and mis- 
erable lives and full, productive lives. 

During our trip to El Salvador we were 
happy to see concrete evidence of what 
President Rivera is doing in his pursuit of 
social and economic reform, We learned 
that, buttressed by U.S. ald, he has pushed 
through a minimum rural salary of 90 cents 
a day. He has helped to provide credit and 
fertilizer to the ts. His government 
has built scores of schools, built over 4,000 
low income houses, and instituted an in- 
come tax that is not bringing in over $7 
million a year. 

Yet the tasks ahead of El Salvador are 
mammoth. Among other problems is the 
startling increase in the population. The 
smallest and most densely populated of Cen- 
tral American countries, El Salvador has a 
3.2% rate of growth, one of the highest in 
the entire Latin American area. 

Throughout the rest of Latin America the 
population expldsion threatens, too. The 
rate of increase is an average of three per 
cent a year, The current population is 22 
million, At the present rate of increase it 
will exceed 600 million by the turn of the 
century! Most economists doubt that such 
growth can be sustained without drastically 
undercutting an already low standard of 
living. 

To cope with this threat, Alliance for 
Progress officials have channeled funds into 
more than 75 studies on population problems 
in the area. A little over a year ago Amer- 
ican funds helped finance the establish- 
ment of a research center for population 
studies, designed to serve all of South 
Anierica, in Santiago, Chile. 

At the midpoint in the Decade of Develop- 
ment, what are the results? The Latin Amer- 
icans are giving increasing evidence that 
planning for social and economic change 
takes precedence over day-to-day politics. 
Government, industry, and labor are finding 
ways to collaborate for the common good. 
Elected leaders are committing themselves 
to bringing into the mainstream of social 
and economic life the citizens that society 
had bypassed for hundreds of years. 

Today more than half the people of Latin 
America are benefiting from U.S.-assisted 
Alliance programs. More than 25 million are 
receiving surplus food from the United States, 
One hundred million people are protected 
from malaria through U.S.-supported eradi- 
cation programs. More than 1,5 million are 
now living in homes bullt wholly or in part 
by Alliance funds. A million children are 
attending school for the first time because of 
new Alliance classrooms. Ten million school 
texts have been distributed and 100,000 
teachers trained with Alliance funds. Hun- 
dreds of thousands are receiving medical at- 
tention from new hospitals and health cen- 
ters. More than 16 million are benefiting 
from Alliance-financed water supply and 
sanitation projects. 

Yet the goals set for the Decade of De- 
velopment are far from being realized. We 
must rem2mber, however, that problems four 
hundred years old cannot be solved in the 
short span of ten years—much less in half 
that time. And if we view the efforts of 
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the Latin American countries within the 
context of their own histories, the results 
today are promising. 

As in Latin America, our government is 
reaching out all over the globe. We are 
painfully aware of the desperate plight of 
half of the world. As President Johnson 
declared in his foreign aid message to Con- 
gress in February: “Today the citizens of 
many developing nations walk in the shadow 
of misery; half the adults have never been 
to school; over half the people are hungry 
or malnourished; food production per per- 
son is falling; at present rates of growth, 
population will double before the year 2000.” 

The United Nations is supporting dra- 
matic programs throughout the globe. The 
World Health Organization, for example, as- 
sists many countries in building their own 
health services, in developing accurate sta- 
tistical Information on the health of their 
citizens, and in controlling epidemics, 

Legislation is pending now in the Congress 
to provide medical and technical personnel 
to fight disease and promote the health of 
the people in many nations where such pro- 
fessional assistance is needed. 

The length of life of many people has been 
extended. Children are being cared for and 
protected against crippling disease or death. 
Mothers-to-be are receiving better care and 
may expect better services for themselves 
and their babies. In May 1965 the United 
States aided in the establishment of the In- 
ternational Agency for Research on Cancer, 
another project of the United Nation's 
World Health Organization. 

We are always attempting to help needy 
nations in meeting distress—for example— 
we are sending now to India more wheat than 
is consumed in the United States in a year 
to meet the hunger crisis in that country 
with some five hundred million people, 

But—we are not only trying to help nations 
meet current emergencles—we are trying to 
help them to help themselves meet such de- 
mands with technical assistance—with 
equipment and facilities—which they so 
badly need. 

For example—we are sending modern 
plows to India where my husband and I saw 
two men holding the stock, without handles, 
of a shallow plowing instrument pulled by 
two bullocks. 

The American people—in the spirit of Al- 
trusa—have been showing unequalled com- 
passion for men, women and children who 
ask our help and who believe in freedom 
all over the world. 

But we have also been trying to build the 
kind of organizations and establish the sort 
of institutions In the world which would 
provide cooperation among nations of good- 
will for promoting the progress and pros- 
perity and preserving the peace of the 
world. 

Peace—for ourselves and for the world— 
is the essence of our foreign policy. To pro- 
mote and to preserve such peace our coun- 
try has taken the leadership among the na- 
tions of the world; in your generation it 
was President Wilson in our country who 
took the lead in setting up the League of 
Nations—In our time it was President Roose- 
velt in our country, and later President Tru- 
man in our country, who were the principal 
architects of the United Nations—(my hus- 
band has on his office wall a letter from 
President Roosevelt written from Warm 
Springs three days before his death, telling 
him he was going to San Francisco to set 
up the United Nations organization)—it is 
our Suny which has been the principal 
supporter of the United Nations. 

We have sought ahead of anyone to ex- 
pand the United Nations so it could truly 
promote and protect the peace of the world; 
and the World Court so that it could, accord- 
ing to law, settle the disputes of nations 
without aggrieved nations haying to resort 
to war. 
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It has been our country which has been 
the principal supporter of all the organiza- 
tions which grew out of the United Nations 
to promote the health and to progress the 
welfare of the people of the member states 
it is our government which has taken the 
lead in the organization of American States 
to preserve the peace and promote the well- 
being of the people of the Western Hemis- 
Phere; and the NATO Alliance to meet the 
threat of communist Europe; and the other 
alliances to defend against aggression in 
other parts of the world. 

Today—as we all certainly know—our 
country is fighting and many gallant men are 
dying in Vietnam. We are there because 
without us communist aggression would 
overrun the people of South Vietnam and 
subject them to communistic tyranny, and 
because the United Nations is not yet strong 
enough to protect them and there is no 
other nation ready, willing and able to assist 
them but us. As my husband often says— 
the United States today is like the vigillantes 
upon the early American frontier before the 
law came—when good people had to band 
together to protect life, Uberty and property. 

Now our President needs the help and 
Prayers of all our people in the crucial deci- 
sions that he day by day has to make in this 
fight for freedom for these people on the 
Other side of the world. It is not just the 
freedom of the people of South Vietnam 
which we are defending—it is the heritage 
of freedom for mankind that we are defend- 
ing: Because—if the communists can take 
South Vietnam by force, as they would do 
Without our resistance, they can take prac- 
tically all the rest of the world—did we not, 
as a good citizen of the world, a lover of 
liberty—help them to defend their freedom. 

You remember those other eloquent words 
of President Kennedy in his stirring Inau- 
gural Address when ho said: “Let every 
nation know, whether it wish us well or ill, 
that we shall pay any price, bear any burden, 
meet any hardship, support any friend or 
Oppose any foe in order to assure the sur- 
viyal and success of liberty.” 

Yet—all of us are working and praying 
for the day when the freedom loving nations 
through the United Nations, like the law and 
the forces of law of today, will defend free- 
dom everywhere and we shall only be a part- 
ner—and not the major defender—of that 
Precious asset. 

The world has many problems and it offers 
many scenes of sadness. But progress is not 
made by those who just see the dark side of 
life—there are many bright scenes which 
burst upon the eye as one looks over the 
Wworld—like the flowers of spring which 80 
delight us every year and so colorfully 
beautify the scences of nature. 

For the first time In more than four hun- 
dred years the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Pope met in friendly consultation in 
Rome a little bit ago;—earlier the Pope 
journeyed to the Middle East to meet the 
head of the Greek Orthodox Church. 

Today—in Europe—in Africa—in Latin 
America—organizations to promote the well- 
being and preserve the peace of people in 
those areas and all areas, are growing 
Stronger and stronger. The spirit of unity 
grows ever more dynamic among people 
everywhere—and the realization that the 
human race must become the human family, 
with each passing day, becomes more mean- 
ingful all over the world. 

So—not only the progress of sclence and 
the necessity of unity—but the spirit of 
brotherhood is bringing all people constantly 
closer together in friendship, in respect, and 
in compassion. 

So—we will see the day—“when the war 
drums throb no longer and the battle flags 
are furled in the parliament of man and the 
federation of the world.” 

These are the hopes of America—these are 
the aims of our foreign policy. 
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May I close therefore in the words of the 
benediction and collect of Altrusa—"“May we 
go forth with high ideals to greet our 
fellowman, Our Heavenly Father, sur- 
rounded by blessings, may we learn to bless, 
reaping the fruits of patriotism, may we love 
our country more; members of a worldwide 
unity may we cherish our neighbors every- 
where; grateful to Thee, may we show our 
gratitude by efficiency and service.“ 


Suspensions of Investment Credit and 
Accelerated Depreciation 


SPEECH 
F 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to state that I plan to vote against the 
conference report on H.R. 17607. I voted 
against the House version of the bill sev- 
eral weeks ago, since I felt it would work 
a hardship on some segments of our 
economy. 

The conference report, in my judg- 
ment, does not correct the defects of the 
original House bill and I intend to vote 
8 the conference report at this 

e. 

At this time, I would also like to make 
my position clear on another piece of 
legislation that has come before the 
House today. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge passage of the con- 
ference report on H.R. 6958, a bill to 
ue the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. 

After the House passed its version of 
this bill, the Senate added a new provi- 
sion dealing with the determination of 
reasonable cost of services for extended- 
care facilities under the medical-care- 
for-the-aged program. 

The House-Senate conference commit- 
tee has reported a revised version of the 
Senate amendment. Some further 
changes may be needed later, but the 
legislation now before the House is a de- 
cided improvement over the HEW regula- 
tions presently in force. 

Basically, the amendment before the 
House would allow private nursing homes 
to realize some return on capital invest- 
ments made for extended-care facilities 
under the medical-care-for-the-aged 
program. 

This, it seems to me, is only fair and 
equitable. Moreover, if the program is 
to operate effective in all areas, it is es- 
sential that we make use of facilities at 
private nursing homes. 

The medical-care-for-the-aged pro- 
gram was enacted by Congress just last 
year. I have stated on many occasions 
that one of the most important tasks of 
Congress in the next several years will 
be a careful scrutiny of the new pro- 
grams established in 1965. 

In this case, it seems clearly evident 
that a change in the law is needed. In 
Iowa, more than 80 percent of the nurs- 
ing home facilities are privately owned 
and the medical-care-for-the-aged pro- 
gram, both in Iowa and elsewhere in the 
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Nation, needs the help of privately owned 
homes. 

The amendment before the House will 
allow these homes to cooperate in the 


program without facing an undue hard- 
ship, and I therefore urge its passage. 


The Most Productive Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, this 
week, with the adjournment of Congress, 
I think it most appropriate that the Air 
Reserve Forces be commended for their 
remarkable performance of service to the 
Nation under extremely trying condi- 
tions. 

Each day members of the Air Reserve 
Forces make personal sacrifices in re- 
sponding to emergencies and crises both 
at home and abroad. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I submit for inclusion 
in the Recorp an article from the Oc- 
tober issue of the Air Reservist wherein 
is explained the organization and de- 
tailed accomplishments of these units 
during the past fiscal year. 

In light of this record of accomplish- 
ments it is difficult to understand the 
Department of Defense plans of earlier 
this year which would have reduced the 
number of Air National Guard units. 
Such action, of course, would have been 
contrary to our national interest and 
contrary to the express direction of Con- 
gress. The Air National Guard units 
have not only served well the require- 
ments of the individual States but they 
also have rendered yeoman service 
through voluntary participation in air- 
lifting cargo and personnel to Vietnam. 

He would be a strange person who 
could not see clearly the importance of 
the Air Reserve Forces to our national 
security. Let me add my appreciation 
to that expressed by the Secretary of the 
Air Force and knowledgeable Air Force 
general officers. 

May we all join in wishing all Air Re- 
serve units a most productive 1967. 

The article follows. : 

Tue Most PRODUCTIVE YEAR 

Around the clock and sometimes under the 
most adverse weather conditions . mem- 
bers of the Air Reserve Forces interrupt their 
civilian pursuits to respond to domestic 
emergencies and international crises; carry 
wounded servicemen returning from Viet- 
nam; drop paratroopers and supplies during 
joint training exercises; come to the aid of 
communities ravaged by hurricanes end 
floods; and even support their fellow Reserv- 
ists by flying them to and from their en- 
campment sites. 

They do all this, and more, while concen- 
trating on their primary mission: training to 
increase unit and individual combat readi- 
ness. 

“Citizen airmen” from 73 units, flying six 
types of aircraft, contributed to the record. 
The Air National Guard has 25 airlift squad- 
rons equipped with C-97s and C-121s, and 
one unit in Alaska with C-123s. The Air 
Force Reserve has 11 military airlift groups 
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equipped with C-124s, 29 troop carrier groups 
with C-119s, and five aerospace rescue and 
recovery squadrons of which three have HU 
16s and two recently converted to HC-97s. 
Until December 1965, the Air Force Reserve 
also had two troop carrier groups equipped 
with C-123s. They were recalled during the 
Vietnam buildup for use by the active duty 
forces and the units were deactivated. 

Each of the Air Guard’s C-97 and C-121 
units, and the Air Force Reserve's C-124 and 
rescue squadrons augments the Military Air- 
lift Command (MAC). The Air Guard's C- 
123 unit at Kulis ANG Base augments the 
Alaskan Air Command, and the primary mis- 
sion of the C-119 groups is assault airlift for 
the Tactical Air Command. However, the 
support they provide is not confined to their 
gaining commands. Statistics reported by 
Continental Air Command and the National 
Guard Bureau show that the Reservists and 
Guardsmen flew missions for 13 of the 16 
major commands as well as the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and other Government agen- 
cies such as the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration and the Department of 
State. During Fiscal Year 1966, Air Force 
Reservists flew a total of 14,234 missions, 
representing 83,097 fiying hours. They air- 
lifted 20,522 tons of cargo and carried 58,722 
passengers. In addition, the C-119s dropped 
403 tons of supplies and 116,185 paratroopers. 
The C-123s and HU-16s also were used for 
troop drops and brought the Air Force Re- 
serve total to 118,297. 

The Air Guard statistics are equally im- 
pressive, Their pure airlift figures (not in- 
cluding aeromedical evacuation flights) show 
they carried 29,783 tons of cargo and 85,707 
passengers. During the year, they covered 
more than 18 million miles which included 
2,016 round trips to overseas destinations. 
Since August of last year, ANG aircrews have 
flown aeromedical evacuation missions on a 
regularly scheduled basis for MAC. These 
include overwater flights from California to 
Alaska, and from East Coast bases to New- 
foundland; Bermuda; Guantanamo Bay. 
Cuba; and Panama. The Air Guardsmen also 
make scheduled and feeder line flights within 
the United States every week. During a one 
year period, the aeromedical specialists car- 
ried 6,566 patients, of which 2,228 were litter 
cases, and an additional 4,272 passengers. 

Every mission performed by the Reservists 
and Guardsmen represents one less job for 
the active duty aircrews. This byproduct of 
the Air Reserve Forces’ training concept is 
thoroughly appreciated and is increasingly 
important in Air Force plans. Who says so? 

“Air Force Guard and Reserve military air- 
lift crews are flying a remarkable number of 
hours in meeting requirements of the Mili- 
tary Airlift Command... . This active peace- 
time support which we receive from our 
Air Reserve Forces is one good indicator of 
their importance to the Air Force and to na- 
tional security.” The Honorable Harold 
Brown, secretary of the Air Force. 

„„the Air Reserve Forces have been of 
invaluable assistance to the active Air Force 
since expansion of U.S. military activities In 
Southeast Asia ...An outstanding exam- 
ple of such a constribution was the accom- 
plishment of Air Force Reserve C-119 squad- 
rons affiliated with the Tactical Air Com- 
mand... This service by Reserve units 
meant that the elements of TAC'’s assault air- 
lift force, which are normally responsible for 
such missions, were available for support of 
the war in Vietnam." General John P. Me- 
Connell, chief of staff, USAF. 

“Reserve pilots and crews from throughout 
the U.S. have airlifted thousands of tons of 
urgently needed cargo to West Pacific and 
Southeast Asia bases from the Continental 
U.S.. .. We in PACAF know what Reservists 
can do when called upon, I extend my thanks 
to all for the continuing support they have 
given us.“ General Hunter Harris, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Pacific Air Forces. 
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“The Military Airlift Command is well on 
its way to building a tremendous capability 
for the strategic mobility of all U.S. forces. 
Enroute to this posture for the early 1970s, 
however, we are faced with the enormous air- 
lift demands of today—as magnified by con- 
stantly expanding requirements to support 
the effort in Southeast Asia. 

“Obviously, these demands cannot be met 
without a great measure of competent assist- 
ance from airlift-producing agencies external 
t3 MAC. Among those which have re- 
sponded voluntarily, enthusiastically and 
productively are the Air Reserve Forces— 
including both the heavy transport units 
with a MAC wartime mission, and the lighter 
units of the Continental Alr Command. 

“These elements of the Air National Guard 
and At Force Reserve have pitched in un- 
stintingly in what is, at least in its sheer 
magnitude, a wartime job. The employers 
of these citizen-airmen are certainly to be 
commended for their great understanding 
and cooperation in these anomalous times 
of war-in-peace, But most of all, the indi- 
viduals and units of the Air Reserve Forces, 
who are responding so willingly and so well 
to unprecedented demands, deserve our grat- 
itude and our most sincere admiration.” 
General Howell M. Estes Jr, commander, 
Military Airlift Command. 

The new fiscal year is only three months 
old, but already shows signs of being equally 
productive. When the airline strike 
stranded thousands of servicemen, aircrews 
of the Air Reserve Forces carried about 62 
per cent of the more than 120,000 passengers 
wo were accommodated. The Air Guard 
now flies more than 200 missions per month 
overseas, and the Air Force Reserve also will 
increase its number of overseas flights as 
more C-ll" units convert to C-124s. The 
remaining C-119 squadrons will continue to 
support the troop drop requirements of the 
Tactical Air Command and probably will 
drop more supplies as the Reservists become 
familiar with the Slingshot system of cargo 
delivery. 


Tribute to Hon. Howard W. Smith 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to join my friend, the gentleman 
from Virginia, in paying deserved tribute 
to one of the greatest men in America, 
Judge HOWARD SMITH, 

Mr. Speaker, the history of this great 
deliberative body has known many who 
can lay claim to the title of statesman. 
None have earned that designation more 
than Howarp WortxH SMITH, of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia. 

In the 20 years that I have served in 
this body, I have formulated my own cri- 
teria for measuring what I think to be 
the hallmarks of great men. These cri- 
teria are patriotism, integrity, courage, 
insight and ability. Judge SMITH pos- 
sesses all of these qualities of character. 
In my considered opinion, he is the em- 
bodiment of the perfect legislator. 

We shall miss Judge SMITH, as his ab- 
sence will be felt throughout the country. 
Indeed, even though he will be gone from 
this body, he will be remembered by all 
of us who knew him and sat in his coun- 
sels. He will be remembered, also, by 
the millions of Americans whose liberties 
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have been guarded zealously through his 
efforts, and whose love of America tran- 
scends the temporary emoluments of a 
socialist state. 

Mr. Speaker, to Judge Smirx and his 
gracious and lovely wife go my personal 
best wishes for a happy and full life 
among the people of his beloved Virginia 
who he represented so long and so well. 

(Mr. WILLIAMS asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 


You Can Be a Politician 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, historic- 
ally, some of the nation’s best editorials 
have come from the country’s weekly or 
smalltown newspapers. The editorial 
writers of those publications may have a 
closer kinship with the people and their 
problems. One such editorial has ap- 
peared in the Holmes County Advertiser, 
published at Bonifay, Fla., by Mr. 
DeVane Williams. Mr. Williams is an 
outstanding community leader. He fol- 
lows in his father’s footsteps, as an 
editor, as well as a civil leader, and is a 
member of a family long noted for its 
contributions to good government and to 
progress. I submit for reprinting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp his editorial en- 
titled “You Can Be a Politician”: 

You Can BE A POLITICIAN 

A politician, according to the dictionary, 
is someone who is versed or experienced in 
the science of government. In less elegant 
terms, he is someone who understands and 
takes an interest in the affairs of his city, 
state and country. 

And, when his interest becomes active, 
when he works at it, he becomes “the most 
important politician in the world” because 
he then is party to making the final decisions 
in our political life, 

Who, today, are these politicians? 

Actually, they come from all walks of life. 
In fact, during the past five years more than 
half a million people have taken political 
action courses and have prepared themselves 
for responsible party work. Today, precinct 
committeemen, members of their block and 
precinct organizations, and candidates’ cam- 
paign staffs are increasingly made up of pro- 
fessional people, of labor leaders, and young 
business executives, of anyone whose primary 
interest is good government, 

The very people who are active in political 
party work are the same people who support 
and work for school issues, or their local 
community drives. 

They are volunteers who have no personal 
ax to grind. They are motivated by two 
things: 


They want to make their voice heard in 
government, and in formulating the policies 
and platforms of their party. 

They want to have a part in persuading 
good, qualified men to run for office, and 
then in working to elect these men. 

This is the image of today's politician. And 
there is a place in his party for everyone who 
wants to take part. 

Political organizations are made up of 
people—nothing else—just interested people. 
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If you have an interest in the political af- 
fairs of this country, then you are already a 
politician. The question is: How good a 
politician are you? Are you willing to sit 
on the sidelines and let others run the show? 
Or are you determined to do your part, to 
make your influence felt, as the most im- 
portant politician in the world? 

The need is there; the choice is up to you. 


Assistant for Droponts—Neighborhood 
Youth Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, in the Sep- 
tember 2, 1966, Catholic Transcript an 
excellent report appeared on an excellent 
Neighborhood Youth Corps program in 
my congressional district. The article 
is written by Terrence M. Cooke, the ex- 
ecutive director of economic opportunity 
programs for the social action depart- 
ment of the diocese of Bridgeport, Conn. 

I want to bring the attention of my 
colleagues to the Bridgeport Diocese's 
NYC program because it is probably one 
of the best in the country. The posi- 
tions that Terrence M, Cooke and Rev, 
Louis A. DeProfio have secured for their 
program's participants hold real occu- 
Pational interest and allow the Corps- 
men to make a valuable contribution 
to the community. The enrollees’ re- 
sponse to the program has been hearten- 
ing. I hope that my colleagues will note 
that virtually all of the 375 in-school en- 
Tollees stayed in school. Such results 
certainly suggest that the program is 
working. 

Terrence M. Cooke's article follows: 
Assist FOR DROPOUTS— NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH 
Corps 
(By Terrence M. Cooke) 

When the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 became law in August of that year, Con- 
fressional concern with the issue of poverty 
among America's youth was emphasized by 
the fact that Title I, the entire first section 
of this new law, dealt exclusively with pro- 
grams designed to help the junior members 
of that group of 35 million Americans offi- 
cially classified as “poor.” 

Title I of the Economic Opportunity Act 
established three specific programs including 
the Job Corps, which attempts to increase 
the employability of young men and women 
by providing them with specialized and con- 
centrated in urban and rural resi- 
dential centers; and the Work-Study Pro- 
gram, through which students from low In- 
come families attending institutions of 
higher learning can offset their educational 
expenses with earnings from part-time em- 
Ployment at the school. 

Although much could be written about the 
Merits of these two programs, the primary 
Concern of this article is with the third pro- 
fram, Title I-B, more familiarly known as 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps (N. v. C.). 

The U.S. Department of Labor, which ad- 
Ministers the N.¥.C. Program for the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, estimates that al- 
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most a million youngsters drop out of school 
each year “for economic reasons, because 
classroom work has become meaningless, or 
because of home problems.“ The N. T. C. is 
designed 20 provide beneficial work experi- 
ence to these young people from the age of 
16 to 22, through their participation in work- 
training programs. 

Under the terms of the Act, local sponsors 
of N.Y.C. projects can be either public agen- 
cies or approved nonprofit private organiza- 
tions which, with government assistance, are 
able to carry out programs which contribute 
to the public interest, or will aid the con- 
servation and development of natural re- 
sources and recreational areas in the locality. 
One stipulation in the law is that the work 
performed by N. T. C. enrollees “will not re- 
sult in the displacement of employed work- 
ers or impair existing contracts for services.” 

Enrollees are paid $1.25 per hour for the 
work performed at an N.. C. job station, 
where they may be found working as a 
nurse's aide or orderly in a hospital, a land- 
scape gardener’s aide, library aide, teacher's 
aide, or clerical assistant. Whatever the Job 
classification, the N. T. C. enrollee is given 
close supervision on the job by the specialist 
to whom he is assigned and is also given 
periodic counseling by trained personnel on 
the N.Y.C. staff, 

Designed to ultimately increase the en- 
rollee's employability whatever his attitude 
toward formal education, the N. v. C. also 
places great emphasis on motivating enrollees 
to stay in school until graduation, and on 
getting those who have already become 
“dropouts” to return to school. Out-of- 
school enrollees may work up to 32 hours 
per week, whereas those still in school are 
allowed a maximum of 15 hours work per 
week. By limiting the in-school enrollee to 
15 hours per week, he still has sufficient time 
to devote to his studies and yet he has the 
economic benefit of a part-time job. As 
stated in the First Annual Report of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, “It became 
clear, as the program progressed, that a part- 
time job can mean the difference between 
staying in school and dropping out.” 

During fiscal year 1965, the federal govern- 
ment spent almost $128 million to help 
finance 642 different N.Y.C. projects in all 
50 states, the District of Columbia and Puerto 
Rico, thus providing 278,426 jobs. Roughly 
65% of the total number of jobs were part- 
time jobs held by enrollees who were con- 
tinuing in school, The figures for fiscal-year 
1966, as reported in a recent issue of “A News 
Summary of the War on Poverty,” are even 
more impressive. For this fiscal year 1,476 
N.Y.C. projects have been approved estab- 
lishing 376,643 jobs at a federal cost of 
$270.9 million. 

Obviously, the fantastic growth rate of 
this program will allow expansion of exist- 
ing programs and, perhaps more important, 
will virtually necessitate the entry into this 
field of. new public and approved private 
nonprofit sponsors who are willing to con- 
tribute 10% of total project costs in order 
to obtain the statutory 90% funding by the 
federal government, 

Included among the original eight N-Y.C. 
projects funded in Connecticut as of June 
30, 1965, at a cost to the federal government 
of $1.4 million, was a program sponsored by 
the Catholic Youth Organization of the Dio- 
cese of Bridgeport. 

When the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 first became law, Rev. Louis A. DeProfio, 
then Diocesan Director of the C. T. O. and now 
Diocesan Director of the Social Action De- 
partment of the Diocese of Bridgeport, saw in 
Title I-B an opportunity for the C. T. O. to 
significantly broaden its scope of services to 
economically deprived youth of all racial and 
Teligious backgrounds, 
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As a result, the C.Y.O. Neighborhood 
Youth Corps was founded and began opera- 
tions in the City of Bridgeport in June, 1965. 

With the cooperation of various local insti- 
tutions, job stations were established at 
Bridgeport Hospital, Cathedral High School, 
Notre Dame High School, Kolbe High School, 
Hillside Hospital, St. Vincent's Hospital, 
Catholic Charities Office, Park City Hospital, 
Archbishop Shehan Recreational Center, 
summer day camps, and a variety of other 
social service centers. 

Enrollees in the C. T. O.-N. v. C., by which 
initials the program almost inevitably be- 
came known, worked at these job stations as 
clerical assistants, librarian aides, mainte- 
nance assistants, nurse’s aides, gymnasium 
assistants, hospital orderlies, laboratory as- 
sistants, pharmacy stock room clerks, office 
machine apprentices, assistant camp coun- 
selors and dietician’s assistants. 

Since its rather small beginning, the 
C. T. O. N. v. C. has contracted for some 
$300,000 in federal funds, to which it has 
added approximately $30,000, largely in the 
form of “in-kind” contributions, the local 
sponsor’s share; thus, enabling this single 
program to perform substantial service to 
the youth of the City of Bridgeport. Al- 
though the terms of the CX. O. grant limit 
the number of enrollees to 165 at any given 
time, the program has actually employed 594 
different young men and women for varying 
lengths of time. Of this number, 375 were 
“in-school” enrollees while 219 were out- 
of-school” enrollees. 

As an enrollee leaves the program for per- 
manent employment elsewhere, or to return 
to school, another applicant takes over the 
vacant position. Almost 1,000 applications 
nave been taken and processed by the 
C. v. O. N. Y. O. office staff. 

Although a dozen of the out-of-school en- 
rollees, all dropouts, did return to school 
after a period in the N.Y.C., this figure is 
somewhat less than gratifying in terms of the 
staff's original expectations. Virtually all of 
the out-of-school enrollees who did not re- 
turn to school, however, did receive addi- 
tional formal] training, either at a vocational 
skills training center, night school, or at the 
supplemental and remedial education classes 
established at Sacred Heart University, 
Bridgeport, specifically for C. V. O.-N. T. C. en- 
rollees. 

What is singularly significant, however, is 
the fact that virtually all of the 375 in-school 
enrollees stayed in school, There is no way 
of estimating how many of these youths 
would have left school before graduation 
were it not for the income which they were 
able to derive from 15 hours of meaningful 
employment each week. 

With expansion in mind, the 
C.Y.O.-N.¥.C. last week received a $108,310 
federal grant for a program to enroll 50 out- 
of-school youngsters, and expects to receive 
this month, a one-year renewal of its “in- 
school” program. 

It is difficult to estimate with any degree 
of accuracy the number of enrollees who re- 
turned to school solely because of the train- 
ing and motivation given them while in the 
N. V. C. It is equally difficult to estimate the 
number of enrollees, a good number of whom 
were potential “dropouts,” who stayed in 
school solely because of the income they de- 
rived from their part-time job with the 
N.Y.C. 

However, in the words of Secretary of Labor 
W. Willard Wirtz, after reviewing the results 
of the first months of operation: “The Youth 
Corps is working. Educations are being 
saved. An encouraging number of our na- 
tion’s youth who left school are planning to 
return. We are today only beginning to 
extend what can become an enduring lifeline 
to those who want another chance.” 
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The 50th Anniversary of Millville, Mass. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include herein part of 
speech which I recently delivered on the 
occasion of the 50th anniversary celebra- 
tion of the great town of Millville, Mass., 
in my district. 

This event was largely attended by the 
townspeople of Millville and by many 
dignitaries too numerous to mention, in- 
cluding the very able and distinguished 
Speaker of the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives, the Honorable John F. 
X. Davoren, a dear friend and outstand- 
ing leader. 


This event was one of the most un- 
usual and impressive that I have ever 
had the honor, privilege and pleasure to 
attend, and I will long remember the 
depth of feeling and the enthusiasm ex- 
pressed by the many who gathered for 
the anniversary dinner at the old his- 
toric town hall of Millville, where fond 
memories of the past, combined with the 
heartening realities of the present to 
make a very memorable occasion for all 
those fortunate enough to be in attend- 
ance: 

REMARKS IN PART OF CONGRESSMAN PHILIP J. 
PHILBIN AT ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION OF 
Town or MILLVILLE, Mass., SUNDAY, OCTO- 
BER 16, 1966 
It is a great pleasure, a very happy privi- 

lege and a high honor for me to join you 

on this 50th birthday celebration of the beau- 
tiful and great town of Millville. 

I want to congratulate all of you—-your 
distinguished committee and officials, your 
religious, civic and business leaders and all 
the people of Millville upon this splendidly 
conducted anniversary and to wish for you a 
truly glorious future. 

From early days, this community has been 
noted, as it is today, for its religious and 
patriotic dedication. This town was founded 
by resolute, God-fearing people, hardy souls 
who did not know the meaning of the words 
fear or doubt, determined pioneers, unalter- 
ably devoted to belief in Divine Providence, 
and determined to live under conditions of 
freedom, liberty and peace. 

Like every community, Millville has had its 
problems and its struggles. But it has also 
had its gains and its victories. They have 
been many and significant, and they have 
contributed greatly, not only to the wellbeing 
and happiness of this wonderful community, 
but also to the great life-stream of national 
strength which is represented by our country. 

Thanks to that spirit and the labors, the 
loyalty and the devotion of our people 
throughout the years with the Lord's bless- 
ings we have become the giant of the North 
American Continent, the most powerful, rich- 
est and most advanced nation in the world, 
rich almost beyond contemplation, powerful 
in ways that stagger the imagination, rich 
with accumulations of industry and the re- 
turns of commerce and the highest stand- 
ards of living the world has ever known. 

With material progress has come unprec- 
edented progress in the arts, sciences, civili- 
zation, religion, spiritual development, scien- 
tific progress, and all of these have their 
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proud temples in this beautiful town, and 
the towns, villages and cities spread from 
coast to coast, north, south, east and west 
all over this great nation. 

The people of Millville have recognized the 
responsibilities and duties that go along with 
strength and power and the endowments of 
free government, 

In war and peace, you have shared the great 
sacrifices that have been made, you have 
lived by the principles, ideals and values 
from which our national strength and great- 
ness have been drawn, and the urgent need 
for resolutely guarding them, so that the 
precious blessings of liberty might be as- 
sured for this nation and the free world. 

Today, we must be thankful, with hearts 
overflowing with everlasting gratitude, for 
the blessings of the Creator and the marve- 
lous work of those who have preceded us, 
and whose cherished memory we honor. 

Today, we must draw inspiration from this 
great and glorious past history, even as we 
realize that we can never turn back the clock, 
that the nation and the world must go for- 
ward, must go upward to broader and higher 
goals, must adapt to the almost incredible 
changes that are taking place and are made 
necessary by the demands and needs of the 
nuclear jet age and the fabulous times in 
which we live. 

Each generation of Americans must labor 
to keep the lamps of freedom burning, and, 
if necessary, it must meet every and any test 
to preserve human liberty and freedom, and 
the right to enjoy free, democratic govern- 
ment, free enterprise, free religious worship 
and individual rights. 

In this dangerous world, where aggression 
and tyranny challenge the sacred rights of 
free peoples, we must stand as we have al- 
ways stood, with courage and high purpose, 
unalterably committed, to defend the securi- 
ty of the nation and uphold the principles of 
truth and justice and ordered liberty upon 
which our great free system is based. 

And as we do this, determined to preserve, 
our heritage we must and will continue to, 
strive with all our hearts and energies for a 
just and honorable peace in Vietnam and in 
the world, a universal peace that will permit 
all human beings to live under the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man free 
from dictatorship and tyranny and the 
dreadful scourge of war. 

Let us rededicate ourselves and resolve: 
never to over-simplify or over complicates our 
problems, or to abandon the principles and 
values that made us a great God-fearing 
nation, always to stand with courage, faith 
and determination in the struggle to pre- 
serve and advance the cause of freedom, al- 
ways to remain firm, without fear or doubt, 
in the spirit of the Founding Fathers, and 
those who preceded us, to keep this nation 
what it was intended to be: a safe, free, se- 
cure dwelling place for the human spirit, a 
sanctuary for those dedicated to human free- 
dom and unalterably pledged to human peace 
and progress. 

I commend and congratulate all the lead- 
ers and people of Millville on this historic 
anniversary of this beautiful community and 
hope and pray that in the time to come the 
good Lord will bring you all choicest bless- 
ings of good health, prosperity, happiness 
and peace. 

Let me assure you, my friends, that I am 
exceedingly proud of the very high honor 
of representing this great community in the 
Congress of the United States, and I am ex- 
tremely grateful for the strong loyal support 
in my official work that you have always ren- 
dered me and many evidences of warm friend 
ship you have so generously extended me. 

I have every confidence that this fine town 
of Millville with its superb leadership and 
loyal people, will move forward in the future 
to even greater heights of accomplishment 
and wellbeing and success in your endeavors, 
and that you will zealously preserve and en- 
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hance here in the time to come, as you have 
done in the past, the quality of spiritual 
dedication, patriotism and zeal for achieve- 
ment, prosperity, progress and brotherhood, 
for which you have always been noted. 

In this way, you will always maintain the 
close ties of loyalty, mutual respect and 
affection which are so essential to human 
relations and American community life, and 
so valuable in building the strength of the 
Nation and safeguarding the fountainhead of 
enterprise and freedom. 

Thank you all very much for giving me the 
high privilege of being with you on this 
great and memorable occasion. - 


Praise for Vice Chairman Andolsek, of 
Civil Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, as the 89th Congress draws to 
a close, it would be unfair not to single 
out the unceasing accomplishments of 
our hardworking, hardhitting Vice 
Chairman of Civil Service, Commissioner 
L. J. Andolsek. Few public servants ap- 
proach their work with more determina- 
tion and dedication than our former staff 
director of Public Works and now Com- 
missioner of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

His knowledge of the workings of Con- 
gress makes him a ready confidant of 
both Senators and Representatives. 
Thus, when the myriad of redtape is 
about to bog us down on an appoint- 
ment or promotion or an appeals case 
is about to get the best of us practitioner 
Andolsek can be counted on to come to 
the rescue with an equitable, yet work- 
able solution. 

His finesse and “let's get the job done” 
frame of mind does not stop with assist- 
ing Congressmen. As a former president 
of the Congressional Secretaries Club, 
Commissioner Andolsek keeps up an ex- 
cellent rapport with the staff of Congress 
providing answers to the host of ques- 
tions that daily come up concerning the 
millions of civil servants across the Na- 
tion. 

As a longtime former AA to Minne- 
sota’s dean of the delegation, Congress- 
man JoHN A, BLATNIK, Andolsek is a 
Capitol Hill veteran in the fullest sense. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the best summary 
of this remarkable gentleman is an in- 
scription in the hand of our Vice Presi- 
dent, Husert H. HUMPHREY, on a picture 
of himself that hangs in the Commis- 
sioner's office. The inscription reads: 

To Commissioner Andolsek—no one could 
have a finer friend. 


This, in short, is the feeling of both 
staff and Members. On behalf of both, 
I want to publicly thank the Commis- 
sioner for his outstanding example of 
following our beloved late President Ken- 
nedy’s mandate to strive for excellence. 
Though we miss him on Capitol Hill, we 
appreciate his not forgetting us. 


October 22, 1966 
Greece Is Trying To Assure Its Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr, BRADEMAS. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
bendix of the Recorp, a most interesting 
article by the distinguished economics 
Correspondent of the Washington Post. 
Hobart Rowen, concerning the big eco- 
nomic progress being made in Greece. 

The text of the article, which appeared 
in the October 16, 1966, issue of the 
Washington Post follows: 


Greece Is Tryinc To Assure Irs FUTURE 
(By Hobart Rowen) 


ATHENS, October 15—In his handsome of- 
fice at the Bank of Greece, Deputy Governor 
John Pesmazoglu made a direct pitch to 
American businessmen, They will make 
money here and we want them to make 
money. 

What the dynamic Pesmazoglu knows all 
too well, and what the visitar begins to grasp 
Quickly is that this beautiful country with a 
grand and glorious past is desperately trying 
to assure its future in a modern and com- 
Petitive age. 

Just two weeks ago, I listened in Washing- 
ton to an impassioned plea by Israeli bank 
governor David Horowitz asking the rich na- 
tions to bridge the gap with their less fortu- 
Nate friends. I got a better appreciation of 
the real meaning of Horowitz's words after 
talking to Pesmazoglu here in Athens. 

Greece was left far behind during the great 
industrial revolution of the 19th century. 
After World War II, although rescued by the 
Marshali Plan, Greece still could not keep up 
With the advances made by a revived and 
Tedeveloped Europe. 

In 1962 Greece became an associate mem- 
ber of the Common Market. With help in 
developing its exports, this should be a boon. 
But at the moment, the average annual in- 
Come in this predominantly agricultural 
Country is only about $450 compared with 
better than 31,200 in Common Market 
countries. 

Greece and other less developed countries 
Of the world need (if we want to keep them 
with us instead of the Communists) a solid 
dose of understanding that includes not 
Only financial aid but something more. 

The great problem of the developing 
Countries, Pesmazoglu told me, “is whether 
the free democratic market system is ade- 
Quate to meet their needs.” 

In Greece the Communist threat is real. 
Democratic Change, an extreme leftwing 
Paper here the other day misread a Bank of 

erica commentary on Greece's junior às- 
soclatlon with the Common Market to sug- 
gest that Greece had become “a colony” of 
the big capitalistic powers. 

This, as Pesmazoglu points out, is an ex- 
ampie of how determined is the effort of 
those working assiduously to challenge the 
Sincerity of the western free market powers. 

Pesmazogiu is too gracious and kind with 
& visitor from the United States to say that 
the western world had better put up or shut 
Up, But that’s about the size of it. The 
underdeveloped mations like Greece (and 

el which wants an associate Common 
‘ket membership) need help. 

Greece needs it on a broad basis and gen- 

frously, Expanded tourism is not enough, 
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although the money brought in that way 
is of major importance. There will be one 
million foreign tourists coming through the 
ancient ruins this year and perhaps five 
million by 1970. 

To supplement. the exciting archeological 
discoveries of the old civilizations, the pres- 
ent-day Greek needs an impressive infusion 
of investment capital. 

Governor Pesmazoglu estimates that for- 
eign industrial investment in Greece is run- 
ning at the rate of a paltry forty to fifty 
million dollars. After discussions in the 
United States at the recent World Bank and 
International Monetary Fund meetings, he is 
sure this figure can and should be tripled 
within a short time. 

This is a reasonable goal. Because Greece 
is an associate member of the Common Mar- 
ket, an American firm investing here gets 
all the advantages of a low-cost economy 
with an abundant supply of labor plus the 
entire Common Market bloc as a potential 
sales market. 

Esso has recently come here, and I am 
told that a major investment by a big Amer- 
tcan chemical company will soon be an- 
nounced. 

The Greeks hope, of course, that Ameri- 
can and Common Market capital will seek 
out local partnership arrangements. But 
there are no hard and fast rules, and I get 
the impression that no reasonable proposi- 
tion that would bring modern technology 
or a sound commercial organization here 
would lightly be turned down. “We want 
them to come and stay as partners,” Pes- 
mazoglu told me. “That would also be an 
answer to those who say that the advanced 
countries simply want to make us a colony.” 

But what I found to be the most stimulat- 
ing notion here is the willingness, even 
eagerness, of a country such as Greece to 
seek help in terms much broader than just 
dollars or cents or drachmas. 

Pesmazoglu, for example, thinks that the 
big nations must help the smaller ones solve 
all of the complicated economic and fiscal 
problems of the modern age. The leader- 
ship of the free democratic world,” he says 
“should take the initiative in a number of 
fields.” 

What are these? There is, first of all, the 
necessity for more liberal loans and for in- 
creased international liquidity. This is cer- 
tainly basic, but not the whole story. 

Three other fields of assistance are sug- 
gested by Governor Pesmazoglu. First, the 
struggle between capital and labor for shares 
of the fruits of economic growth is world- 
wide. The developing nations need guid- 
ance in settling these questions, as well as 
deciding the broader economic questions of 
industrial investment versus private con- 
sumption. 

Second, the developing nations want des- 
perately to be included in economic unions 
like the Common Market, while attention 
is paid to individual differences and prob- 
lems. 

Finally, Pesmazoglu says, the developed 
countries recognize that “the free private 
enterprise system" cannot always be applied 
in the developing countries as it is in the 
United States. 

In a practical sense, this latter point means 
that governments here and down there must 
give special help to private business to do 
things that otherwise could not be done. 
If we are honest with ourselves, we will admit 
that our entire space age program under 
NASA is but an application of the same 
principle. 

To sum it up, we may be at a crisis point 
in winning the underdeveloped and less de- 
veloped nations to our side, We need to 
show a leadership that will raise the stand- 
ard of living in this part of the world, 
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Industrial Program for Rural America— 
Long Overdue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, it has been my privilege over 
these many weeks and months in this 
session of Congress to work for, un- 
céasingly, the President’s demonstration 
cities proposal. Much has been said 
during debate in the last several weeks as 
to the importance of this bill. It is 
clearly one of the most dramatic pieces 
of legislation enacted by this or any 
other Congress. In the years ahead, 
literally millions of Americans will bene- 
fit from the foresight displayed by the 
President. At long last, we have served 
notice that we do not intend to tolerate 
the deplorable conditions that are wor- 
sening every day in our Nation’s metro- 
politan centers. Truly, we have struck 
a blow for the rebirth of America. 

In the first session of this Congress we 
enacted into law the Housing Act of 
1965 which furnished many of the basic 
tools that will be utilized by the Demon- 
stration Cities Act in an overall coordi- 
nated approach. In addition, I have 
been a constant supporter of the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration and 
was glad to support needed changes to 
this most important act that means so 
much to the economic health of America, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the time has come 
for us to direct all of our energies to the 
forgotten sector of America—our rural 
farm communities. Those of us who are 
privileged to represent rural districts, 
the backbone of this great Nation, have 
been more than willing to support whole- 
heartedly our fellow Americans in the 
cities and suburban areas of this Nation. 

The time has come to stop outmigra- 
tion from rural areas which in all too 
many cases only contributes further to 
the problems of our cities. I believe that 
there are many steps at relatively modest 
cost, when compared to the cost of re- 
building our cities, that can and must be 
taken now. I have, today, introduced a 
bill which, in my opinion, when enacted 
will truly be a gigantic step forward in 
assisting in the orderly industrial devel- 
opment of our rural communities. Its 
passage will raise rural standards of 
living and attract many Americans from 
overcrowded metropolitan centers. New 
job opportunities for our most precious 
resource—our youth—will become 
available. 

I have taken note of the many 
eloquent verbal expressions of concern 
with problems of rural America by 
responsible officials of government. The 
appointment on September 28 of a Com- 
mittee on Rural Poverty was a welcome 
step, and the executive order of Septem- 
ber 30, to coordinate Federal programs 
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that affect agricultural and rural area 
development is salutary, but, Mr. Speak- 
er, these steps are not enough. So to- 
day, Mr. Speaker, I have introduced a 
bill for the creation of an industrial pro- 
gram for rural America. It is the first 
of a series of positive actions that I am 
confident will have the overwhelming 
support of my colleagues. 

Very simply, the bill provides loans at 
interest rates not to exceed 4 percent for 
industrial development and related pub- 
lic facilities in and for rural areas. For 
those who would question the 4-percent 
interest rate, let me point out that the 
Housing Act of 1965 provided a statutory 
ceiling of 3 percent for Federal loans, for 
colleges, moderate-income families and 
for the elderly. This act has already 
done much to insure better housing and 
community life for so many Americans. 
I was proud to have been the sponsor of 
this act. But what has happened to the 
smalltown loan program, Mr. Speaker? 
Iam advised that the interest rate estab- 
lished by formula by HUD under its pub- 
lic facilities loan program was 4 percent 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, 
and in all likelihood will be increased to 
4½ to 496 percent in the immediate fu- 
ture. Surely, Mr. Speaker, a small town, 
or an industry desiring to locate in a 
small town, is entitled to the same fi- 
nancial advantage as the superuniversi- 
ties, some of which are heavily endowed. 

Mr. Speaker, there must surely be 
some limit to the patience o° the resi- 
dents of rural areas, and, I hope, of their 
elected representatives. We have all of 
us cooperated with programs beneficial 
to the cities. We have stood by all too 
long while our rural areas have been 
neglected, ignored, and bypassed. In 
some cases, we have supported legisla- 
tion which purported to help our rural 
areas only to find this purpose sub- 
verted by administrative circumlocution 
which, under one pretext or another, has 
phased out any meaningful application 
of these programs to our rural areas. 
My bill will provide direct, reasonable, 
and constructive assistance where it is 
now most needed for a balanced econ- 
omy—rural America. 


Senator Harry F. Byrd, Sr. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nation has suffered a monumental loss 
with the passing of Hon. Harry F. Byrd, 
Sr., who long will be remembered as one 
of the truly great statesmen of our gen- 
eration. Few, if any, public officials in 
the annals of American history have had 
a more distinguished career. 

He was a man of high character and 
unimpeachable integrity who rightfully 
earned the respect of not only his close 
associates, but indeed of the entire Amer- 
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ican public. As an articulate and effec- 
tive champion of fiscal responsibility in 
government, he has left a unique legacy 
of service to the people of this Nation. 


Hon. Eugene J. Keogh 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Members of the 89th Congress were sad- 
dened when our colleague, Congressman 
EucENE J. Keocu, of Brooklyn, N.Y., an- 
nounced he was retiring and would not 
seek reelection to the 90th Congress. 

Very few Americans in the history of 
our Nation have been so highly honored 
as to be reelected to the National House 
of Representatives on 15 general elec- 
tions. Gene came to Congress in 1936 
and has been consecutively reelected each 
time by large majorities. 

When I came to Congress in January 
1943, Congressman Kron was one of the 
first Members who came to me and of- 
fered advice and some of the facts on 
procedure which all freshman Congress- 
men delight in receiving. g 

He is recognized as one of the top 
parliamentarians on the floor of the 
House. He has rendered long and valua- 
ble service to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee over the years and possesses a 
keen knowledge of the intricate Federal 
tax system and could easily be classified 
as a top expert of that committee which 
deals exclusively with tax problems. 

I know I bespeak the minds of all the 
Members of this body—Republicans and 
Democrats—when I say that there have 
been few men in history who have held 
their respect and admiration from the 
standpoint of ability and public service 
for a period of 30 years in the Congress 
of the United States. 

Congressman Keocu's retirement is a 
loss to his district, State and Nation. 

I wish to congratulate him on his long 
record of public service and extend to 
him and his family my best wishes for 
many years of good health and happiness. 


Prayer for Brotherhood and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing prayer for peace has been brought 
to my attention by its author, Dr. R. H. 
Steinkeliner, department Americanism 
director, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Illi- 
nois, which I am placing in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD for the benefit of my col- 
leagues: 
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Let Us Pray FOR BROTHERHOOD, PEACE 
(By Dr. R. H. Steinkellner. Department 
Americanism Director, VF. W. Dlinois) 

Great God of the Heavens, we humbly 
plead that in Your infinite wisdom You will 
inspire the leaders of the nations of men to 
seek and to find a solution to the problems at 
Viet Nam, the Cold War; and the hatreds in 
the minds of men, 

May peace without prejudice fill the hearts 
of men everywhere. 

May it be Your divine will to protect the 
young men who are in peril at Viet Nam and 
elsewhere fighting that man may live with 
honor and in freedom. 

May You lead humanity to an Age of Com- 
passion and Brotherhood. 

Great God of the Universe, we plead for 
the souls of those American youth who have 
given the last full measure that man may 
live in dignity—free from fear, free from 
want, free to speak, and free to worship Thee 
as they desire. 

Thy will be done, Amen. 


Tax Sharing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, with the 
inflationary pressures creating an almost 
insurmountable barrier to effective State 
and local financing, more and more lead- 
ing public figures are looking to tax 
sharing as the only workable means of 
relief for our State and local govern- 
ments and as the only method whereby 
we can insure the preservation of our 
federal system of government. 

Mr. Abner W. Sibal, Republican Fourth 
Congressional District candidate in Con- 
necticut, has recently joined with many 
of us in advocating the enactment of a 
tax-sharing plan, and I request unani- 
mous consent that the Newhaven Reg- 
ister article outlining Mr. Sibal's pro- 
posal be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

[From the New Haven Register, Oct. 16, 1966] 

Srpat WouLD Asx Stare GET SHARE OF 

FEDERAL REVENUES 


WESTON.—A bill requiring the Federal gov- 
ernment to share some of its income tax 
revenues with state and locel governments 
will be introduced next year by 4th District 
Congressional candidate Abner W. Sibal if 
he is elected. 

Republican Sibal said here Saturday that 
the bill he would propose would require the 
Federal government to return one per cent 
of the income tax revenues to states and com- 
munities for “health, education and welfare 
purposes.” 

“An abnormally inflated economy has 
vastly increased Federal revenues,” main- 
tained Sibal, “but comparatively little of the 
higher Federal revenues reaches State and 
local governments while the cost of the goods 
and services the latter provide increases 
every day.” 

Sharing of the income tax take with only 
“limited controls” would “strike a balance 
between appropriate Federal assistance and 
necessary local management and control.” 
Sibal contended. 


October 22, 1966 
Farewell to Judge Howard W. Smith 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join uy fellow Congressmen in saying 
farewell to Judge SMITH. As he leaves 
this arena where he participated in so 
Many legislative battles through the 
years, he carries with him our respect 
and admiration. I have considered it a 
high privilege to serve with such a distin- 
guished, able, dedicated man. His in- 
tegrity made the title Congressman much 
More honored and because of him I can 
hold my head a bit higher. It goes 
without saying that these Halls will 
never be the same after he departs. 

And, now as we adjourn and wave 
goodby to him for the last time, I want to 
wish him a long life of fruitful and full 
Tetirement. I must say I envy him in 
that now he will have the time to enjoy 
all those activities which he has had to 
but aside during his busy years of service 
to his district and his Nation. 

It is said that a politician thinks of the 
next election, but that a statesman 
thinks of the next generation. So it is 
With a bit of irony that we bid farewell 
to a statesman, Judge SMITH. 


Hon. D. R. “Billy” Matthews 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, nearly 
50 Members of this body have risen to 
bay tribute to D. R. “BILLY” MATTHEWS 
for his innumerable contributions and 
achievements during the 14 years he has 
served so well in Congress. I whole- 
heartedly agree with those who spoke out 
80 highly and so favorably in behalf of 
Our mutual friend and colleague because 
he has been indeed one of his most per- 
sonable and valuable Members of the 
House. 

As a lawmaker, he has been diligent, 
dedicated, articulate, and effective. He 
rightfully earned the respect of all of 
his colleagues for the valuable service 
rendered as a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, the House 
Committee on Agriculture, and the House 
Committee on Appropriations. The en- 
tire Nation owes him a debt of gratitude 
for many of the constructive and highly 
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desirable laws he sponsored and nour- 
ished to final enactment. 

“BILLY” MATTHEWS, however, has been 
much more than an able legislator during 
the years he served in Congress, His 
dedication to the highest moral princi- 
ples and to God and country have been 
a source of real inspiration to those of us 
who have had the great fortune of serv- 
ing with him. 

It is a distinct privilege to join with 
others in extending to “Bitty” very best 
wishes for the future health and happi- 
ness of him and his family. There can be 
no doubt that he will pursue his new 
undertakings with the same zeal and 
dedication which have characterized his 
service in Congress. Knowing this, I can 
predict with confidence that his State 
and the Nation will continue to profit as 
a result of his endeavors. 


The Honorable Leo W. O'Brien 


SPEECH 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, LEO O’Brien has served in the 
Congress since 1952. The House of Rep- 
resentatives has been a better place to 
serve because of his presence over these 
years. I have valued—and will always 
remember—my association with him. It 
is with a sincere sense of sorrow that I 
realize that he will not be with us in the 
next Congress. 

He has served his country well. He 
has every reason to be proud of the rec- 
ord he has made in the Congress of the 
United States. I can only hope that I 
will be able to look back on my service 
in the Congress with the same sense of 
satisfaction that is so certainly true of 
the gentleman from New York. He is a 
respected and honored Member of this 
body and I am sure that the regret which 
I feel is shared by all Members of this 
House. 

He has been an outstanding man and 
an outstanding legislator. His impres- 
sion will remain with us. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
ma Record should be processed through this 
Office, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Record. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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The 89th Congress: Achievement and 
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SPEECH 
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HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, just 
& year ago I stood in the well of the 
House and commended the Ist session of 
the 89th Congress as the Congress of ful- 
fillment, of accomplished hopes and re- 
alized dreams. 

Today we may take pride that the 1st 
Session was not the peak of our effort, 
not the pinnacle of our achievement. 
The 2d session has not been marked by 
the great breakthroughs that so distin- 
guished the first; it could not be so be- 
Cause so many of the enactments of 1965 
Were of proposals and programs which 
had been under consideration for a num- 
ber of years, 

In 1965 their time had come. 

Under the strong, dynamic leadership 
of President Lyndon Baines Johnson and 
with the cooperation of a membership 
More closely attuned to the will of the 
People than any other Congress in ré- 
cent years, we loosed the long pent-up 
Proposals to cope with many of our most 
nagging problems. 

To meet the long recognized problem 
of the inability of millions of our elder 
Citizens to afford adequate medical and 

ital care, we enacted far-reaching 
amendments to the Social Security Act— 
Medicare. 

To meet the ever-growing problem of 
the lack of first-rate, quality education in 
our inner cities and poor rural areas, we 
enacted a broad-gaged program of aid 
to improve the opportunities for all our 
children, in both public and private 
Schools, to develop the best that is in 
them—the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. 
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To meet the financial problems of our 
colleges and the students bound for 
them, we enacted a program of loans and 
grants for scholarships and construc- 
tion—the Higher Education Act. 

To remove the stain on our national 
honor put there by the denial of suffrage 
to citizens because of their race and 
color, we enacted the most comprehen- 
sive legislation in 90 years to remove the 
impediments to the exercise of citizen- 
ship—the Voting Rights Act. 

To coordinate the large number of 
Federal programs designed to halt the 
decline of our great cities and to make 
realizable the dream of the good life in 
an urban setting, we enacted a bill to 
create an 11th Cabinet post—the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. 

Tc develop, improve, and foster the 
bettering of man’s environment so that 
we are not submerged in a self-created 
miasma of blight assaulting all our 
senses, we enacted measures designed to 
give us a start on the road to improve- 
ment—measures designed to cope with 
water and air pollution, with highway 
billboards and junkyards, and with our 
lag in recreational areas. 

The ist session of the 89th Congress 
did much more. So much more in fact 
that on October 7, 1965, the President 
was prepared to say: 

Tonight, the President of the United States 
is. going on record as naming this session of 
Congress the greatest in history. From 
your committees and both your houses have 
come the greatest outgrowing of creative 
legislation in the history of this nation 
This has been the fabulous 89th Congress. 


The President was unable to deliver 
those remarks; first, because this House 
was busy justifying his words by staying 
in session past midnight to pass the high- 
way beautification bill, and, second, be- 
cause the President entered Bethesda 
Naval Hospital for his operation. 

It might be expected, then, that a Con- 
gress which had done so much, which 
had earned so much praise, might “take 


a breather” during the second session, 
might rest on its laurels. 

On the contrary, it has been a produc- 
tive Congress, responsibly engaged in 
fortifying the legislation passed last year 
and previous years, improving and add- 
ing to enacted programs, and 
out one of its least celebrated and least 
obtrusive functions—that of overseeing 
the administration and execution of its 
legislative enactments. 

Only in this way can Congress con- 
tribute to its fullest extent to its responsi- 
bilities under the Constitution, Only in 
this way will Congress be fully apprised 
of the success or failure of its solutions to 
the Nation’s problems. 

For we do not consider ourselves in- 
fallible. We have not always made the 
right choice, not always responded to a 
problem in the best way. 

Because we will make mistakes, how- 
eyer, does not deter us from acting. Un- 
like some of our citizens who respond to 
any answer with the timidity that para- 
lyzes, who cry “wait, wait,” when affirma- 
tive response is necessary, the majority 
in this Congress has analyzed problems, 
searched for solutions, developed reme- 
dies. Having prepared well, we have 
acted well. 

And without hesitation I affirm that in 
the great majority of instances we have 
acted wisely and well; our response has 
been addressed to the right problem in 
the right manner to the right degree. 

No, my friends, we have not feared to 
act. And that is why the 2d session of 
the 89th Congress has been every bit as 
outstanding, has been the scene of as 
much achievement, as the Ist session. 

Because the problems we faced were 
newer and more complex than many of 
those on which we legislated in the first 
session, however, many people who only 
saw the surface suggested that we had 
turned into a do-nothing, or at least a do- 
little, Congress. They talked of wasted 
time, of the absence of bold new initia- 
tives. 

These are the people who view the leg- 
islative process in the same way that they 
watch an athletic event. Something has 
to be going every moment; there has to 
be flailing of legs and arms and the 
exciting confrontation of sharply op- 
posed sides. Unfortunately, even some 
Members seem to feel this way. 

Most of us, however, know that action 
and confrontation on the floor is only the 
culmination of weeks and months and 
perhaps years of study and research and 
investigation, of concentrated and seri- 
ous consideration of proposals and al- 
ternatives, of the coming together of di- 
verse tentative answers until a workable, 
sound solution is distilled from the col- 
lective wisdom of Members and staff and 
others, 
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That is partly the story of this Con- 
gress. It is a story of pragmatic men 
seeking pragmatic solutions within the 
context of a philosophy holding that gov- 
ernment is not alien to the individual, 
that in our complex and confusing so- 
ciety national policies are often the only 
feasible policies. It is a philosophy that 
recognizes that freedom and prosperity 
and enlargement of individual opportu- 
nity are not solely the responsibility of 
government but are unlikely of attain- 
ment without it. It is a responsibility 
that fears the terrible power of govern- 
ment for the harm its exercise could do 
but which seeks the security from its 
fears not in the denial of that power but 
in the harnessing of that power through 
democratic processes and the restriction 
of that power by constitutional sanctions. 

And that is partly the story of this 
Congress. 

But the core of the story of this Con- 
gress is achievement. Achievement 
which will inevitably foster a better life 
for our urban and rural poor, for our 
farmers and farmworkers, for our labor- 
ing people, for our businessmen, for our 
children and our aged, and for all those 
countless people on this globe who look to 
the power and integrity and honor of the 
United States of America to keep burning 
the beacon of freedom around the world. 

This session of the 89th Congress was 
troubled by the conflict in that tiny 
country halfway around the earth. Viet- 
nam has never been far from our minds. 
It has colored our actions in many fields 
distantly related to it. Some have be- 
grudged our money spent there, feeling 
that it should be spent here at home. 

But the overwhelming number of 
Members stand behind the President of 
the United States. We regret that we 
have to be there. So many things could 
be done to the betterment of mankind 
with the money and time and energy be- 
ing invested there. But the choice is not 
ours. As the President said at his news 
conference of September 21 of this year: 

We seek peace. We would like to talk this 
thing out instead of fight it out. But as I 
have said so many times: unless the aggres- 
sor is willing to give up his aggression, and sit 
down and talk, we have no choice except to 
try to defend and to protect these liberty- 
loving, free people. We are going to do that. 
How long the aggressor will maintain his 
aggression will depend on his decision more 
than ours. 


One thing we do know. To appease an 
aggressor is to encourage him to further 
aggression. We give him a bigger appe- 
tite by letting him savor a little piece of 
territory—inhabited, never let us forget, 
by people who live and breathe and 
dream and aspire as we do—while he 
grows stronger and able to bite off a big- 
ger piece. 

Do we forget Munich? Do we forget 
how little time the West bought by our 
sacrifice of the peoples of Eastern 
Europe? How much did the world gain 


by sitting idly by while Ethiopia was so 


obscenely gobbled up? The people of 
China suffered for more than a decade 
before the Western powers joined the 
conflict. 

Were these little“ concessions so 
beneficial to the world that we want to 
do the same thing now? 
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As much as we like peace, as much as 
we want to dwell in a world in which we 
are spared the burden of sending our 
young men to war and our riches to sup- 
port them, as much as we are a people 
content to go our way and let others do 
likewise, we know that to be able to live 
in peace, to let our young men develop 
their minds and bodies in peaceful pur- 
suits, to mind our own business, we must 
not let aggression run rampant across 
the seas. 

When missiles based halfway round 
the globe are less than 30 minutes from 
this Chamber, we are not safe in with- 
drawal. When a supposedly civilized 
nation, which possesses a rudimentary 
atomic bomb, is so irresponsible as to 
loose perhaps a million young hooligans 
onto its citizens to root out every sign 
of dissent, yes, even onto humiliating 
and ultimately destroying those dedi- 
cated to God’s work in their country, can 
we sit back and allow that country to 
conquer its neighbors by proxy? 

This Congress has made clear that it 
knows the answer to these questions. 
By its actions, by its deeds, it has said 
to friends and foe alike— this Congress 
backs our President.” 

It has done so by providing for a 
strong Defense Establishment. 

Both Houses have early agreed on the 
figure for the fiscal 1967 defense appro- 
priation bill, H.R, 15941, and only a dis- 
agreement over a subsidiary matter stood 
in the way of sending it to the President. 
The amount appropriated was $58,067,- 
412,000, which may be compared with the 
largest single money bill ever voted, that 
for the fiscal 1944 defense appropriation 
of $59.34 billion. Only a portion of these 
funds will directly support our effort in 
Vietnam, of course, but every penny of 
it strengthens our country’s ability to 
keep the peace through deterrence. 

The overwhelming vote in both Houses 
surely demonstrated to anyone who 
needed it that while a few Members have 
lingering doubts as to certain phases of 
the Vietnam situation, those doubts do 
not and will not stand in the way of 
—— 52 imity in support of our boys in the 

eld. 

As to that matter of the subsidiary 
disagreement, the authorization for the 
President to call up certain reservists, 
our enemies and the doubters may de- 
rive no comfort on that score either. 
The House of Representatives passed a 
bill empowering the President to call up 
about 197,000 members of the Ready Re- 
serve to meet the needs of the Vietnam 
situation without declaring a national 
emergency. 

The Senate added an amendment to 
the defense appropriation bill to em- 
power the President to call almost 500,- 
000 reservists. 

Thus, the differences that dviided us 
were related to the number of reservists 
we would empower the President to call 
up and the manner in which we would 
do it; the difference did not relate one 
iota to whether we want to authorize ac- 
tion in this vital area, The problem 
having been resolved agreeably, the bill 
is now with the President. 

Let there be no mistake as to that. 

Other indications of our overwhelming 
support for the President in the resolute 
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stand against Chinese and North Viet- 
namese aggression are not hard to find. 

In March, we passed bills authorizing 
supplemental appropriations for fiscal 
1966—$4.8 billion for military procure- 
ment and $415 million for economic as- 
sistance, $275 million of the latter in- 
tended for Vietnam. 

Members could have had no doubt as 
to the effects of our votes and neither 
could the Communists. As I said during 
the debate on the military procurement 
supplemental: 

[I]n voting for this bill today, I am voting 
not only for this bill but am also voting 
again for the resolution that we adopted on 
August 10, 1964, which was adopted by an 
overwhelming majority of both branches of 
Congress, Thus, we will convey to the actual 
and potential enemy and also the rest of 
the world that America is united. 


Later in March, we enacted a supple- 
mental defense appropriation measure 
for fiscal 1966, totaling $13,135,719,000. 
Again, there could have been no doubt 
that our vote was one to strengthen the 
President in his quest for peace in Viet- 
nam. In requesting the funds, he noted 
that $12.3 billion would go to provide for 
the operations of our men in Vietnam 
and he reiterated what he had said be- 
fore: 

Until peace comes, or if it does not 
come ... we will give our fighting men what 
they must have: every gun, every dollar, 
and every decision—whatever the cost or 
whatever the challenge. 


A major nonmilitary step to help 
secure the peace in Asta this year was our 
enactment of a bill providing for US. 
participation in the Asian Development 
Bank, which will foster economic growth 
and stability in that area by making and 
guaranteeing loans for private enterprise 
and public facilities in Asian countries. 
There will be particular attention paid to 
those countries along an are of freedom 
that borders the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China from the Caspian Sea to 
Korea. 

It is too well known that communism 
and other totalitarian forms of govern- 
ments thrive on the want and despair 
so prevalent in the underdeveloped areas. 
The Development Bank, a truly multi- 
lateral agency, will be one unit in the 
continuing struggle to alleviate the suf- 
ferings of the millions and to help make 
realizable the revolution of rising ex- 
pectations. 

In that effort, we have continued to 
support our program of military and eco- 
nomic assistance to the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. We have not per- 
mitted the occasional error in judgment, 
inevitable in a program of this magni- 
tude, to deter us from perservering in our 
utilization of this type of assistance in 
striving for peace. By and large, the 
record is a splendid one. 

This year witnessed what appears to be 
a growing frustration with the program 
by some Members. Consequently, the 
total appropriated was $2.94 billion, the 
lowest in the last 9 years and $443.4 mil- 
lion below what the President asked. 

The reductions should not prove harm- 
ful, however, and if the Agency for In- 
ternational Development draws the 
proper conclusions for our actions and 
redesigns and reshapes the program so as 
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to meet the criticisms directed to it, the 
Overall effect may well be salutary and 
lead to greater congressional support. 

There seems little doubt that in the 
years ahead, as the world economy grows 
More complex and more interrelated and 
the interdependency of the world's peo- 
Ples continue to increase, we will be called 
upon to step up our efforts, not solely 
by spending money because money with- 
out, well thought out programs will be 
self-defeating. The success of the Peace 
Corps, one of the memorials to President 
John F. Kennedy, demonstrates beyond 
all doubt the benefits to be derived from 
a teaming of American idealism and 
Pragmatism. This Congress continued 
strongly to support our Peace Corps per- 
sonnel in their diverse pursuits. 

The food-for-peace program—Public 
Law 480—which the President this year 
Proposed to revise and redesign as the 
food-for-freedom program, has a number 
of purposes—again a combination of U.S. 
idealism and pragmatism supported by 
this Congress. It is designed to foster 
rising incomes for American farmers, to 
stimulate an abundance of food at fair 
Prices for American consumers, and to 
foster and encourage the development 
abroad of a balance between agricultural 
Productivity and population growth. 
The revision of the program was designed 
to encourage the developing countries to 
improve their agricultural production 
and to prevent a reliance upon U.S. ex- 
Ports which would only postpone the day 
of reckoning. Because the administra- 
tions of President Kennedy and Presi- 
dent Johnson have been so successful in 
formulating policies to reduce the large 
Stores of surplus agricultural commod- 
ities maintained by the Government, the 
new program did away with the emphasis 
on surplus commodities. 

In the past, hundreds of millions of 
People in more than 100 nations have 
Participated in this program. Our sur- 
Pluses, the result of our God-given 
bounty, have staved off famine and star- 
vation. 

Although this Congress modified the 
President's proposals on this program, in 
the exercise of our constitutional pre- 
rogative, we developed a sound Food for 
Peace Act. 

With, regrettably, I must say, one ex- 
ception. Undoubtedly, because of the 
high feeling brought on by the Viet- 
namese situation, this body voted to tie 
the hands of the President of the United 
States in the administration of this pro- 
gram by prohibiting the making of sales 
agreements for foreign currencies or dol- 
lar credits with any nation selling or fur- 
nishing or permitting its ships to trans- 
Port any equipment, materials, or com- 
Modities to or from Cuba or North 
Vietnam. 

In the final version of the bill, the con- 
ference committee softened this ban by 
granting the President authority to waive 
the prohibition on such aid to countries 
Carrying on nonstragetic trade with 
Cuba. Thus, India or Morocco could fur- 
nish Cuba with medical supplies, raw 
Materials for agriculture, and agricul- 

products and still be eligible for aid 
under the food-for-peace program. The 
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ban, however, makes no exceptions for 
countries engaging in trade with North 
Vietnam. 

But although the conference commit- 
tee made this “11th hour” move to soften 
the ban on countries trading with Cuba, 
it remains an unwise and shortsighted 
policy to attempt to limit, by legislative 
fiat, the President’s authority to conduct 
relations with other nations; and I could 
not agree more with the gentleman from 
California {Mr. Hacen] when he com- 
mented: 

I wish to reiterate that It is foolhardy to 
tie the President’s hands in our relationship 
to a country so important as India over an 
item of trade which has only marginal sig- 
nificance on the issues of whether or not we 
will ultimately defeat communism in Cuba. 
If we can trust the President to conduct our 
military operations in Vietnam and else- 
where we should most certainly trust him 
on this issue in this area of the world. 


Lastly, I would call attention to con- 
gressional passage of the cold war GI 
bill, which authorized a permanent pro- 
gram of educational and other benefits 
for Armed Forces veterans who served 
after January 31, 1955. The effect of 
this act is, of course, domestic, but it 
constitutes notice that the Government 
of the United States stands ready and 
able to express its gratitude to all those 
young Americans who have ungrudg- 
ingly given up several] years of their lives, 
out of their most productive years, to 
serve this Nation in the cause of peace. 
Just as in wartime—and for those young- 
sters who went to Vietnam and to the 
Dominican Republic and other hot spots, 
there was no cold war—these Americans 
have earned our fullest respect and we 
are indebted to them. 

But, of course, they went, not for re- 
spect and gratitude, but because as 
Americans, as free men, they had a duty, 
a sense of honor that impelled them to 
express by their actions their boundless 
fortune of birth in this great land. 

When I contrast their selfless action 
with that of the few in the newspapers 
and on television of whom we have seen 
quite a bit in the last few months—the 
draft card burners, the troop train block- 
ers, the inciters of insubordination, the 
draft dodgers both subtle and blatant— 
Iam compelled to wonder what enormous 
shortcoming, what terrible lack, there is 
in these few that they make a mockery 
of the sacrifice of so many and I more 
than wonder why the newspapers and 
television give this type such wide cov- 
erage which is an encouragement to 
them to defy and break the law. 

It is fitting, I think, that the thrust of 
Public Law 89-358 is to enlarge the edu- 
cational opportunities for these young 
Americans, to foster the fullest develop- 
ment of their capabilities. 

This Congress has been referred to by 
many as the “Education Congress.” 
While the appellation describes too nar- 
rowly the range of our achievements, it 
does point up our extraordinary contri- 
butions to learning. Last year, Lyndon 
Baines Johnson starkly emphasized to us 
the importance of education: 

Nothing matters more to the future of 
our country: not our military preparedness, 
for armed might is worthless if we lack the 
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brain power to build a world of peace; not 
our productive economy, for we cannot sus- 
tain growth without trained manpower; not 


our democratic system of government, for 
freedom is fragile if citizens are ignorant. 


Our former Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Mr. Francis Keppel, has told us that 
the first goal of our educational programs 
must be to raise the quality of education 
in our schools everywhere and for every- 
one; we cannot tolerate second-class edu- 
cation if we intend to remain a first-class 
Nation. 

This Congress, the Ist and 2d sessions, 
and the 88th Congress made an impres- 
sive start toward achieving that goal. 

The Headstart program has been an 
enormous success. It is designed to reach 
preschool children in the 3-to-5 age 
group who come from backgrounds which 
deny them an equal start with other chil- 
dren at the beginning of school. In order 
to break the cycle of poverty, the pro- 
gram provides these children from eco- 
nomically deprived neighborhoods with 
the educational, social, cultural, and 
medical attention needed to bring them 
up to the starting level of more advan- 
taged children. 

The results have been startling in 
terms of the increased IQ rates, in- 
creased learning ability, self-confidence, 
and classroom adjustment. 

These results are, however, only the 
beginning. Less than 30 percent of our 
poor children were affected last year by 
Headstart. Consequently, this year the 
Congress substantially increased the 
funds under title II of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act and authorized $352 mil- 
lion for Headstart. Yet, all the children 
who should be reached will not be; but, 
as in so many areas, one cannot solve 
every problem in one year, and we must 
start somewhere and proceed. 

As the late President Kennedy was so 
fond of saying, we must remember that a 
journey even of a thousand miles begins 
with one step. 

Turning from Headstart to the next 
stage of educational advance, we have 
confronted the problem of the quality of 
education in our poor areas, in the inner 
city, the ghetto, the rural school—a de- 
pressed area. Our public services, espe- 
cially our schools, ought to be progressive 
in incidence; that is, the benefits be- 
stowed upon the poor, the children of the 
poor, should be inversely related to the 
contribution of these people to the funds 
supporting these schools and other serv- 
ices. As Commissioner of Education, Mr. 
Harold Howe, has told us: 

This is not now the case. Buildings are 
older, teachers are less experienced and not 
as well trained, the turnover of staff is higher, 
and in many cases equipment, books and 
special services are less adequate in those 
where the child has special handicaps to 
overcome. 


Our answer to this growing problem 
was the enactment last year of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. 

This year we revised the act in accord- 
ance with the first year’s experience. 
That experience was well summarized by 
a reporter in the May 12, 1966, Washing- 
ton Post: 
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[T]he Act has had considerable impact in 
focusing the attention of school oficials on 
the problems of the have-not schools, In- 
stead of being the last schools to get a new 
piece of equipment of a flashy program, they 
are now the first. And the scene of the 
most exciting experimentation in the schools 
has shifted from the suburbs to the inner 
city. 


A major beneficial effect of the act has 
been to begin assistance to educationally 
deprived children in nonpublic schools. 
Through such means as dual enrollment, 
special remedial classes, loans of text- 
books and other printed materials, and 
the use of mobile equipment, all educa- 
tionally and economically deprived chil- 
dren have benefited. 

This session of Congress just recently 
acted on the 1966 amendments to the act. 
The House of Representatives passed a 
bill authorizing $5.8 billion for the next 
2 years while the Senate bill authorized 
$6.4 billion for the same period. The 
conferees settled on a final figure of ap- 
proximately $6 billion, and these in- 
creases will enable us to reach more pu- 
pils, to help more schools, and to enlarge 
educational opportunities. 

With these funds, schools in poor areas 
will be equipped to offer better and more 
complete services to children in terms of 
books and audiovisual materials, special 
remedial classes, and supplementary 
communitywide educational centers. 
Additionally, communities will be helped 
to strengthen their educational system 
by grants to help plan for construction 
and to encourage innovation in meeting 
a host of handicapping problems. 

We also acted this session to deal with 
a shocking problem that plagues so many 
schools serving economically disadvan- 
taged areas—the stark problem of hun- 
gry children. The school lunch program 
was strengthened and continued and the 
special milk program through which 
milk at reduced prices is made available 
to children in schools, summer camps 
and other institutions was continued for 
3 years. 

Evidence had accumulated that innu- 
merable children were arriving at school 
hungry. This, of course, was detri- 
mental both to their health and their 
learning ability. Many of the children 
had working mothers who could not pro- 
vide breakfast; others had to travel long 
distances to school, which reduced the 
opportunity for breakfast. 

Therefore, this Congress authorized a 
2-year pilot program to assist schools in 
carrying out a school breakfast program 
in much the same manner as the lunch 
program. 

The importance of higher education 
has long been recognized by our govern- 
mental leaders. There were proposals 
in the Constitutional Convention to au- 
thorize seminaries for the promotion of 
literature, the arts, and the sciences and 
there was thought given to a national 
university in the District of Columbia. 
President Washington in his first annual 
message to Congress said: 

There is nothing which can better deserve 
your patronage than the promotion of scl- 
ence and literature.. . Whether this de- 
sirable object will be best promoted by af- 
fording aids to seminaries of learning already 
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established, by the institution of a national 
university, or by any other e ts will 
be well worthy of a place in the deliberation 
of the legislature. 


Congress has also considered amend- 
ments to the Higher Education Act. In 
1963, we authorized a 5-year program of 
grants and loans for the construction of 
undergraduate and graduate facilities. 
Last year, Congress enacted the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 which not only 
provided a program of grants to assist 
in the strengthening of developing 
higher education institutions, but pre- 
sented a broad-gaged challenge to all 
colleges, and assistance in meeting the 
challenge, in the areas of community 
service and continuing education, college 
libraries and library training. and re- 
search, financial assistance to students, 
teacher programs, improvement of un- 
dergraduate instruction and academic 
facilities. This year the President pro- 
posed a 3-year extension of the 1963 
act; and in action taken shortly be- 
fore adjournment, the Congress voted a 
$3.97 billion authorization that extends 
and broadens these programs of assist- 
ance for graduate and undergraduate 
facilities. 

Importantly, the President asked for a 
step-up in the program of assistance to 
developing institutions, those which our 
Education and Labor Committee de- 
scribed as “struggling for survival” and 
“isolated from the main currents of aca- 
demic life.” As Secretary Gardner says, 
this is “a program to help only the most 
grievously afflicted minority of a very 
large and important category of institu- 
tions.” 

Thus, we are striving to improve at 
every level the educational opportunities 
of our children and young people. When 
we hand the reins over to them, we want 
to know that we have given them every 
chance to prepare for the challenge 
ahead of them, a challenge far larger 
than what we now face. 

But we have not stopped there. Too 
many adults for one reason or another 
have never completed their schooling. 
Under the Economic Opportunity Act, 
with administration by the Office of Edu- 
cation, a comprehensive program of adult 
basic education has been authorized. 
This is designed to strike particularly at 
the inability to read and write English 
that impairs their opportunities in our 
society. 

Many more citizens, especially young- 
sters who may have dropped out of school 
have been and are being reached through 
the Economie Opportunity Acts Job 
Corps program. It provided education, 
vocational training, and useful work ex- 
perience for men and women between 
the ages of 16 and 22 in residential cen- 
ters throughout the country. 

This session of Congress substantially 
strengthened the Job Corps in recogni- 
tion of its services in transforming many 
young men and women into confident 
seekers of employment with the ability 
to perform. A leveling off of the costs 
of the program allowed a modest reduc- 
tion in the total authorization to accom- 
pany the strengthening. 

Too, Congress continued this year to 
support vigorously, through the appro- 
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priation process, the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963. 

The Manpower Traihing and Develop- 
ment Act of 1962 has since its enactment 
developed a constantly growing support 
for its principles and its purposes, so 
much so that in both Houses last year 
there were only 8 votes cast against sub- 
stantial amendments of it, with a total 
of 468 in favor. This year, Congress 
worked on amendments to establish new 
training programs, broaden eligibility 
for referral to existing programs and 
provide greater flexibility in the allo- 
cation of training allowances. This 
House passed an amending bill which 
was adopted unchanged by the Senate. 
These amendments will facilitate a more 
effective effort in dealing with the man- 
power problems of the Nation, problems 
of the disadvantaged and the hard-core 
unemployed and the growing problem of 
skill shortages in some areas and some 
occupations. 

Having moved by degrees from the 
area of education to the area of labor, it 
gives me great pleasure to contemplate a 
major achievement of the 2d session 
of the 89th Congress, the revision of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to bring its 
provisions into accord with present eco- 
nomic reality. 

On February 1, 1967, the Federal mini- 
mum wage will increase from the present 
$1.25 to $1.40, and a year later it will go 
to 81.60. Coverage under the act was 
extended to about 8.1 million additional 
workers, including those on corporate 
farms. Thus, for the first time, those 
seemingly always forgotten Americans, 
the people who labor in our fields, har- 
vest our crops, and are in part responsi- 
ble for the benefits of our agricultural 
abundance, are to be reached by the 
Federal wage law. 

Of all workers, agricultural workers 
have been the most neglected in terms 
of laws dealing with wages and hours, 
health and sanitation, unemployment 
insurance, workmen’s compensation, and 
collective bargaining. That is changing. 
As Secretary Wirtz said recently: 

There may have been sounder reasons in 
some earlier period for the arguments that 
agriculture deserves, for some unidentified 
reason a government-guaranteed foreign 
labor supply, that normal personnel policies 
don't apply here, that the farm produce mar- 
ket won't support fair wages, that farm 
employment must be excluded from the cov- 
erage of laws regarding employment gener- 
ally. But if there once were good reasons 
for these attitudes, they are now covered 
deep with history's dust. 


This Congress, and the last, have taken 
momentous steps to alleviate the farm 
labor problems and to right the historic 
wrongs. This minimum wage extension 
is only the latest example. The Migrant 
Health Act, first enacted in the 87th 
Congress, and substantially amended 
last year, has been instrumental in es- 
tablishing and upgrading family health 
clinics for migratory farmworkers and 
their families and in generally improv- 
ing health services and conditions. The 
Housing Act of 1965, continued this year, 
provided Federal assistance for construc- 
tion of low-rent housing for American 
farmworkers. The Economic Opportu- 
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nity Act has been instrumental in im- 
proving education, day care for children, 
housing and sanitation. The VISTA 
Program authorized under the act has 
been extremely important in reaching 
farmworkers. 

All these efforts testify to the nature 
of the congressional commitment to 
these workers of the field. 

Overall, enactment of the minimum 
Wage amendments demonstrates the con- 
gressional intent to keep current our 
Pledges of a guarantee for fair working 
Conditions to American working men and 
Women. The increase in the minimum 
wage will bring innumerable workers 
above a poverty level wage and will play 
a major part in our continuing efforts to 
abolish poverty. A 

This session of Congress also witnessed 
& major effort to update our unemploy- 
Ment compensation program. This 
House passed a bill expanding coverage 
under the program, but in the Senate 
the proposal of the President to require 
the States to meet minimum Federal 
Standards for the amount and duration 
of unemployment compensation benefits 
Was adopted. 

Frankly, I had high hopes that we 
could hammer out a bill in conference; 
but, regrettably, we adjourned before 
final action was taken. I want to em- 
Dhasize, however, that we will be back in 
the 90th Congress with a better bill that 
will provide significant relief for those 
Americans who are plagued by the nag- 
ging problem of unemployment. 

Before leaving this aréa, it is gratify- 
ing to me to note that this session of the 
89th Congress enacted the first Mini- 
mum Wage Act of general application to 
cover the District of Columbia. The 
Wage base is to be pegged first at $1.25 
and is to rise to the Federal minimum 
Over a period of time. Thus, Congress 
demonstrates its continuing interest in 
District affairs. 

Members I am sure do not need to be 
told, after my references to it in a num- 
ber of other contexts, of my pleasure in 
reporting on-our activities on behalf of 
What the Washington Post, in a stimu- 
lating series, called “The Better War! 
the war on poverty. Our support this 
Session has been undiminished for the 
Programs authorized under the act— 
Headstart, VISTA, the Job Corps, the 
large number of community action pro- 
grams. Under the latter, in so many 
Places, we are discovering and fostering 
latent talents in the poor themselves to 
Plan and administer and to take an active 
Part in a program that seeks not to do for 
them but to assist them in helping them- 
Selves, 

We have been told for years by the 
Skeptics among us that these programs 
Would not work because people needed 
incentive, needed motivation, before their 
lot could be improved and that our pro- 
Srams would only destroy incentive and 
Motivation, 

Well, this Congress showed the skep- 
tics, confuted those who would do noth- 
ing. We developed programs which are 
Working to stimulate incentive and moti- 
vation. For how much motivation can a 
slum dweller have when he knows that 
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no matter how hard he tries, he will stay 
in the slum? How much incentive can 
a man have whose fingers get stepped on 
every time he puts them on the first rung 
of opportunity? 

This Congress has had the foresight 
to begin to change all that. We have 
initiated programs to show the poor that 
they can achieve, and then offer a help- 
ing hand not a crutch. We show that 
striving can lead somewhere, that effort 
can and will pay. Hope is the stimulant 
and that is what we have provided. 

The “better war” has also provided us 
with another example of American ideal- 
ism, especially by our youth. To those 
who complain about the general deca- 
dence, the drugs, the promiscuity, the 
cynicism, and the apathy, I point to the 
response to the VISTA program under 
which volunteers have gone into the ur- 
ban slums, the poor rural areas, the 
Indian reservations, and elsewhere to 
serve. Like the Peace Corps, VISTA 
demonstrates that we are a dynamic 
people, a giving people, a good people. 
Let those who bemoan the new genera- 
tion do so; while they moan, the new 
generation is at work. 

The record of this and the last Con- 
gress has been good in the field of civil 
rights, human rights. Our legislative 
output to protect the right of suffrage, to 
insure nondiscrimination in the expendi- 
ture of the public dollar, the guarantee 
of equal service in public accommoda- 
tions, and the drive to eradicate employ- 
ment bias stand as monuments to con- 
gressional concern. I was profoundly 
disturbed by the failure of this Congress 
to complete action on the House-passed 
Civil Rights Act of 1966. That act would 
have removed artificial barriers to the 
right of every man to the opportunity for 
decent housing in a decent setting. This 
defeat by a minority of the other body 
also means that we will not be able to 
provide for nondiscrimination in Federal 
and State jury selection, nor afford Fed- 
eral protection to those Americans whose 
sense of duty impels them to assist fellow 
Americans to obtain their rights in some 
parts of this country, often at substantial 
risk to their lives. But the fight for prog- 
ress will go on. 

The areas of civil rights, education, 
and poverty, are closely alined with the 
challenge of the urban setting, the prob- 
lem of arresting urban blight and the 
rotting away of the inner core of our 
cities. 

We know now that piecemeal efforts 
may slow the decay down, but not halt it. 
We know now that uncoordinated pro- 
grams will not get at the myriad of prob- 
lems brought on by our urbanization— 
problems of housing, of transportation, 
of water and air pollution, of crime. 

Last year, we began to coordinate. We 
enacted a bill creating the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. 
This year, we passed a bill creating a 
Department of Transportation, bringing 
under one Cabinet officer practically all 
the varied agencies and boards in the 
executive charged with transportation 
policy, including the Office of the Under 
Secretary of Commerce for Transporta- 
tion, the Bureau of Public Roads with its 
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Federal- ald highway programs, the Fed - 
eral Aviation Agency, the Coast Guard, 
the safety functions of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, the safety functions and 
car service functions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and a host of 
other, less well known instrumentalities 
of Federal policy. 

The Federal Government supports or 
regulates almost every means of trans- 
portation, Last year alone, more than $5 
billion in Federal funds were invested in 
transportation—highway construction, 
river and harbor development, airway 
operation and airport construction, 
maritime subsidies. 

Now, coordination will be exercised. 
Conflicting policies will be resolved. A 
balanced transportation system can be 
the result. The problems can now be at- 
tacked—the crowded freeways and 
clogged downtown streets, the disap- 
pearance of passenger service on trains 
when there is hope for highspeed rail 
transportation between our large cities, 
the overcrowded skies, the state of our 
merchant marine, Now there is hope. 

The Urban Mass Transportation Act of 
1964 provided, for the first time, for Fed- 
eral grants to State and local bodies to 
help in purchasing facilities necessary 
for urban mass transportation. This 
year, Congress extended the act for 3 
years and authorized appropriations of 
$150 million in each of the fiscal 1968 and 
1969. We also expanded the act by au- 
thorizing more basic research and plan- 
ning in the field, and we also authorized 
the Secretary of HUD to prepare a re- 
search and demonstration program of 
improved mass transportation systems. 

Millions of Americans who daily fume 
in enromous traffic jams will look to us 
in relief and gratitude. 

They will look to us for another reason 
alone. This year, Congress made a con- 
certed attack on the problem of automo- 
bile safety. We directed the Secretary of 
Commerce to establish Federal motor ve- 
hicle standards, which will be effective 
for 1968 models. There will also be Fed- 
eral standards for tires. 

Far too many people are killed and 
maimed in this country each year by the 
automobile. By this act, Congress has 
made clear that it expects effective ac- 
tion. 

The success of the bill also points up 
something else. It demonstrates how 
untrue is the contention of the unin- 
formed that our country has grown so 
big, our Government so remote, that the 
ordinary citizens can no longer be heard. 
Although the auto safety bill had its 
genesis in hearings in this House as long 
ago as 1956, it was the crusading spirit of 
one individual who believed he could do 
something that encouraged the passage 
of a strong bill. I refer, of course, to Mr. 
Ralph Nader. 

This has been a bad year for cynics. 

As a companion bill to the auto safety 
measure, we established a 3-year pro- 
gram to assist the States in reducing 
traffic accidents and to provide for Fed- 
eral highway safety research. 

In combination, these two acts should 
lead to a significant decline in auto 
deaths and injuries. 
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A major Presidential request this year 
was for the “demonstrations city” bill, 
to authorize a concentrated and coordi- 
nated attack on urban blight. Again, the 
Congress responded to the President's re- 
quest by passing the Demonstration 
Cities and Metropolitan Development Act 
of 1966. This bill incorporates most of 
the proposed 1966 amendments to the 
Housing and Urban Development Act. It 
permits financing of new towns” outside 
metropolitan limits, and it launches a 
concerted attack on a multitude of urban 
problems by demonstrating how renova- 
tions, welfare, transportation planning, 
and other activities can revitalize our 
cities. 

This piece of legislation is long over- 
due, but, with an initial authorization of 
$1.2 billion, we can begin to pump a new 
life and a new spirit into our cities and 
make them a more pleasant and reward- 
ing place to live. 

In a closely related area, Congress, 
after much controversy, has accepted a 
rent subsidies program which I believe 
is a major innovation, and which I hope 
will have a great impact on helping 
poorer Americans find decent housing 
without the necessity of packing large 
numbers of units of public housing into 
small areas. 

The quality of American life has often 
been impaired by progress in economic 
and related areas. Thus it is that our 
burgeoning industry has contaminated 
our air and water, and not only in the 
city. The suburbanite who has sacri- 
ficed the close-in living of the city for 
fresh air finds that he has not escaped, 
that freeways and streets bring him air 
pollutants—automobile exhausts—and 
factory fumes spread farther and far- 
ther into the countryside. Rural areas 
no longer find their streams flowing 
cleanly. Industrialization has overtaken 
them. 

With the growing water shortage in 
several sections of the country and the 
ever-growing demand for more water, it 
is critical that we conserve and make 
pure our rivers and streams. The inter- 
ests of people, the demands of industry, 
of recreation, and of wildlife make clear 
that to do too little would be criminal. 

This Congress -passed bills to increase 
substantially Federal water pollution 
control programs. We have provided 
for grants to build waste treatment 
plants, for a clean rivers restoration pro- 
gram through pollution control and 
abatement basin plans, and for research 
and demonstration grants to both public 
agencies and industries. 

Air pollution, too, has been the subject 
of legislation by this Congress. We have 
extended the Clean Air Act and increased 
the authority of the Federal Government 
to make grants to air pollution control 
agencies and we have made more funds 
available for this purpose. Coupled with 
our bill of last year authorizing the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to establish standards for automo- 
bile exhausts, I think we have made a 
good beginning to rid ourselves of this 
menace. 

Incidentally, it should be noted that, 
when the House passed the Investment 
Credit Act, suspending the investment 
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credit allowance, we exempted from that 
suspension spending on air and water 
pollution devices. 

In addition to traffic jams, dirty air 
and water, and other detriments, our in- 
creasingly urban society with its com- 
plex economies has led to a growing 
problem to which every housewife could 
eloquently address herself, I am sure. 
This involves the so-called packaging 
revolution. Packaged and processed 
foods, quick frozen and prepared foods, 
numberless things in packages, and the 
concomitant advertising have brought 
us mixed blessings. On the one hand, 
they are a source of great convenience 
and saving; on the other hand, trying 
to sort out which is the best buy and 
trying not to get burned by packaged 
frauds is a continual frustration. 

To give the housewife a hand, the Con- 
gress passed truth-in-packaging legisla- 
tion, and while it may not go as far as 
some wish, it does authorize the estab- 
lishment of Federal standards to prevent 
unfair or deceptive packaging and label- 
ing practices. It should prove beneficial 
in helping our womenfolk in the family 
shopping. 

I have heard with some amusement 
the claims by industry representatives 
that we did not need to pass this legisla- 
tion because, after all, women are shrewd 
and crafty shoppers who could not be 
takenin. Without in any manner doubt- 
ing that the average woman shopper is 
indeed the model of the good shopper, it 
remains a source of puzzlement to me 
why industry is willing to spend millions 
of dollars each year in order to fool the 
ladies if they really believe it cannot be 
done. - 

In the area of crime, President John 
son has established a national commis- 
sion, and we in Congress eagerly await 
its report to assist us in formulating na- 
tional policies. 

Because the omnibus farm bill enacted 
last year was a 4-year program, this ses- 
sion of Congress has had no occasion to 
consider major farm legislation. Rising 
farm income has demonstrated the es- 
3 soundness of last year’s legisla- 
ion. 

As Vice President HUMPHREY told an 
audience of agricultural editors a few 
weeks ago; 

Our American farmers will enjoy one of 
their most prosperous years in 1966.... 
Net income per farm and personal income 
per capita of farm people will be the highest 
on record this year. Farm prices are up. Net 
farm income is up. Agricultural exports are 
up, and farm surpluses are down. 


And if the skeptics of the other party 
prefer not to rely on this authority, let 
me cite them to a source more congenial 
to this philosophy. In the September 17 
issue of Business Week, it is noted that 
American agriculture has “suddenly” 
found “that it’s in clover.” The mag- 
azine reports that total net form income 
this year is estimated at $15.7 billion, up 
more than 33 percent since 1960, that 
wheat is selling at $1.70 a bushel, 35 cents 
above a year ago, while corn is at $1.34 a 
bushel, up from $1.18 last summer. 

All this just did not happen. 

It resulted from sound legislative en- 
actments and sound administration. 
Both will continue. 
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This year represented a period in 
which Congress waited to see what 
changes we should make in last year's 
programs. - 

We did, however, establish a new pro- 
gram of cotton research, development, 
and promotion that will permit cotton to 
compete with synthetic fibers in the 
market. And we enacted a program to 
permit farmers to plant alternate crops 
on lands on which natural disasters had 
prevented the planting of cotton, wheat, 
of feed grains, and still remain eligible 
for Federal support payments. 

The food-for-peace program will 
prove even more beneficial to American 
farmers in the future in its stimulus of 
new foreign markets. 

This Congress has made other ad- 
vances, initiated other legislative activi- 
ties, plowed new ground. 

We granted pay raises to Federal em- 
ployees. 

We enacted a comprehensive freedom 
of information bill so that citizens may 
have access to Government information 
that concerns them. 

We amended the Federal Hazardous 
Substances Labeling Act of 1960 to pro- 
tect the health and safety of our chil- 
dren. 

We passed an act to protect our pets 
from thievery which had been increasing 
as unscrupulous dealers met the growing 
demands of medical research, and to es- 
tablish humane standards in the care of 
research animals. 

We provided for increased assistance 
for library services and construction, 
both in rural and urban areas. 

We enacted the Metal and Nonmetallic 
Mine Safety Act to extend protection to 
workers in small mines. 

We authorized a study of the scenic 
and economic effects of overhead electric 
power transmission towers and lines with 
a view toward their eventual burial un- 
derground. 

We directed the development, encour- 
agement, and maintenance of a compre- 
hensive national program in marine 
science. 

And we passed the Bail Reform Act 
of 1966, permitting the release of an ac- 
cused person from jail without bail pend- 
ing trial under certain conditions. We 
approved the Metropolitan Washington 
transit compact which will make possible 
sound comprehensive planning and de- 
velopment of the area’s transportation 
potential. With our strong backing of 
the subway system, there is hope that 
Washington's traffic problems may be 
ameliorated. 

And, in the last days of the fabulous 
89th, the Congress again demonstrated 
its willingness to try something new— 
to experiment with a new concept—a 
new idea. For the first time, we passed 
legislation that will provide for the fi- 
nancing of presidential campaigns from 
voluntary tax revenues. This revolu- 
tionary plan permits the individual tax- 
payer to divert $1 of his annual tax pay- 
ment toward the financing of the next 
presidential election. 

It is a totally new proposal, and it is 
a useful one. The average man and wo- 
man in this country is too often cut off 
from the electoral process. We must be- 
gin to encourage the small contributor 
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to take an active interest in the party of 
his choice. For too long our political 
parties have relied on large contributions 
by the “fat cats.” This bill will help to 
change that trend, and let me say—I wel- 
come it. 

Lastly, this Congress met our respon- 
Sibilities in the area of Government fi- 
nance. Early in the year we enacted a 
Measure to make withholding taxes pro- 
gressive, which accomplished the dual 
purposes of adding to the Government’s 
revenues then and of avoiding the bur- 
den on most taxpayers of paying one 
lump sum at the end of the year. And 
we deferred the reduction of some excise 
taxes. 

And just recently we passed a Dill 
temporarily suspending the investment 
credit and depreciation schedules so as 
to dampen down possible inflationary 
pressures. 

I defy anyone to point to another Con- 
gress of comparable achievement, of 
More responsible attention to both the 
large and the small problems of our 
times. I could cite other measures 
Passed, our solid record of accomplish- 
ment in appropriations to support our 
Programs for instance. But enough has 
been said to point up the range and 
depth of our work. 

Only the first Congress of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt approaches this 
record of achievement, and there the 
driving force was economic crisis 
Severe, racking crisis. This Congress 
Proceeded differently. It studied the 
Problems and formulated solutions. And 
it wrote these solutions into statutory 
language. The driving force was intel- 
ligent concern. 

Indeed, this has been a conservative 
Congress in the highest sense of that 
word. By our efforts, by our laws, we 
have sought to conserve and make secure 
the miracle that is America by adapting 
our institutions to new challenges. We 
have sought to keep the American dream 
bright and clear by eradicating from our 
Political and economic system the bar- 
Tiers that result from poverty, racial 
discrimination, lack of education, and 
the like. 

We have sought to conserve the best 
of our Nation and of our system, by open- 
ing that system to all Americans, by 
opening new avenues to progress for all 
Our citizens. 

With this record of achievement, many 
might be tempted to sit back and be 
Smug. Already, some voices are sug- 
gesting that too much has been 
attempted, that we are done with our 
legislative effort. 

But each time I hear these siren words, 
these soothing syllables, these invita- 
tions to apathy, I recall the words of the 
Breat historian Macaulay, published in 
that troubled year of 1848. He wrote: 

It is in some sense unreasonable and un- 
§rateful in us to be constantly discontented 
With a situation that is constantly improv- 
ing. But, in truth, there is constant im- 
Provement precisely because there is con- 
stant discontent. If we were perfectly satis- 

with the persent, we would cease to 
continue, to labor, and to save with a view 
to the future. 


There is constant improvement pre- 
cisely because there is constant discon- 
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tent. Exactly. So that while Iam proud 
and while you are proud of how much we 
have accomplished, never let us forget 
that there is so much more to be under- 
taken. One Congress cannot do it all. 
There is not enough time. Much de- 
pends upon continued revising of first 
and second and later efforts. Only ses- 
sion after session of Congress—a discon- 
tented Congress, discontented because 
we have done so much and there is so 
much more to do—only such a Congress 
is capable in this 6th decade of the 
20th century of giving America dynamic, 
successful government. 

Therefore, let us not look back in self- 
satisfaction; let us not look ahead with 
despair. There is challenge in all we 
have done, challenge in what there is 
to do. 

What are some of the things still to be 
done? Many are obvious. 

We must remove the artificial barriers 
that prevent Negroes and other minori- 
ties from seeking and obtaining the best 
housing they can afford. We must rid 
our jury system of the evil of racial dis- 
crimination. We must protect civil 
rights workers from locally permitted 
violence. 

We have done much for the District of 
Columbia. But home rule still eludes 
us. We must act and act soon to give 
the citizens of our Nation’s Capital local 
suffrage. And we must also seriously 
consider providing them with voting 
representation in Congress. 

We must revise the level of social secu- 
rity benefits payable to our people. In 
Baltimore, the President showed us his 
thinking—a proposed increase of at least 
10 percent with proportionately larger 
increases for those receiving the smaller 
payment; and a guarantee that every 
worker who has participated in the social 
security program for 25 years would re- 
ceive a minimum monthly benefit of $100. 
In addition, the President also suggested 
liberalizing the annual income ceiling 
affecting social security beneficiaries. 
The current annual maximum is $1,500. 

Now, with all the fervor of new reli- 
gious converts, a number of our çol- 
leagues wanted to take immediate action. 

Perhaps we should have but then 
again perhaps we should take more time. 

But, whatever, we will move on in this 
field. We will expand coverage and 
benefits. We will improve the system. 

A number of promising programs still 
in infancy are in danger and must be 
given sustenance. I think particularly 
of the Teachers Corps; I think of rent 
supplements. 

Our start in preserving the natural 
beauty of this God-blessed country must 
be continued and intensified. We must 
preserve our vanishing wildlife and re- 
suscitate our land, expand outdoor recre- 
ation and make clean our waters, trans- 
form our cities and suburbs into good 
places in which to live. 

We must strive constantly on many 
fronts to help States, localities, and pri- 
vate institutions improve the health care 
of the American people and to alleviate 
the serious shortage of health services 
personnel. 

We must proceed to make our laws 
concerning our working people more 
equitable, in particular, removing the 
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barriers that prevent and hamper free 
collective bargaining between employees 
and employer. 

We must exert ourselves to bring into 
the 20th century our laws concerning our 
farmworkers and eradicate the decades 
of neglect. 

As a growing and dynamic Congress, 
we recognize that from time to time, im- 
provements can be made in our proce- 
dures, We are not a static Congress. 
Therefore, next year I look forward to 
considering the recommendations of the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of 
Congress. It may be that some of these 
proposals we can all agree upon and 
adopt; on other proposals, there may 
well be much debate. But whatever the 
eventuality, the fact that we established 
the committee and will consider its re- 
port conclusively demonstrates the con- 
gressional determination to meet fully 
our responsibilities. 

There are many more challenges. Fu- 
ture Congresses, if they care as much as 
this Congress, if they work as hard as 
this Congress, will meet them all. Much 
depends upon the upcoming elections. 

I urge all who recognize the achieve- 
ments of this Congress, who see the vital 
concern with which we have met our 
responsibilities, who know what surely 
will be the result of a Congress less at- 
tuned to the urgencies of this Nation’s 
challenges, I urge each and every one to 
go forth across this land, and tel our 
story. Tell it in the city and the hamlet, 
tell it in the suburb and on the farm. 
Tell it and describe the challenge. Call 
on the people. Let them see the chal- 
lenge. 

And they will respond. They will con- 
tinue the mandate of 1964. In this I 
am confident because I agree with Abra- 
ham Lincoln who said in his first 
inaugural: 

Why should there not be a patient confi- 
dence in the ultimate justice of the people? 


Is there any better or equal hope in the 
world? 


Supplemental Appropriations for the 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1967, and 
for Other Purposes 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

(Mr. MAHON asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include tables and other extrane- 
ous matter.) 

THE APPROPRIATIONS BILLS, 89TH CONGRESS, 2D 
SESSION 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, today we 
are considering the 15th and last ap- 
propriation bill of this session of the Con- 
gress. It is therefore timely to take stock 
of the appropriation record of this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

The Congress, of course, has again 
deliberated at length this year. Many of 
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us have been impatient with the length of 
the session. However, there is a very 
strong likelihood that had we rushed 
forward with our business and adjourned 
much earlier, our authorizations and our 
appropriations might have been much 
larger. So by taking our time and pro- 
ceeding with all deliberate speed we may 
very probably have brought about a re- 
duced program and lower appropriations 
than otherwise. 

As you will remember, along in late 
spring, and subsequently, the President 
spoke out against the actions of the Con- 
gress in some respects in increasing his 
authorization requests above the Presi- 
dent’s budget, and against certain ac- 
tions taken on appropriations above the 
President's budget. This set in motion in 
this body and in the other body, and in 
the executive branch a stronger deter- 
mination to try to hold spending in line 
as nearly as possible under the circum- 
stances. 

It looked for a time as if we might pos- 
sibly be far above the budget in appro- 
priations for secondary and elementary 
education, and in the poverty program, 
and in some other programs, but we are 
not. 

For the information of Members and 
others, let me give a brief résumé of the 
appropriation totals of the 2d session of 
the 89th Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, in this session, the House 
considered budget requests for appro- 
priations of $130,791,000,000 and cut 
them by $260,000,000, net. 

The Senate, in this session, considered 
budget requests for appropriations of 
$131,165,000,000 and cut them by $508,- 
000,000. 

Including the supplemental today, 
Congress, in the 15 appropriation bills 
of the session, has enacted appropria- 
tions of $130,282,000,000, which is, in to- 
tal, $883,000,000 below the President's 
budget requests for appropriations. We 
are within the budget; we are below the 
budget—in total—on the appropriation 
requests considered in the appropriation 
bills this sesslon—$883,000,000 below. 

Very broadly, that breaks down this 
way: 

3 defense bills (includes the 

defense supplemental last 

spring; the regular de- 

fense bill, 1967; and the 


military construction bill, 
W ＋ 6268. 000. 000 
12 nondefense bills —1, 151, 000, 000 
Net reductions in ap- 
propriation re- 
quests, 15 bills — 883, 000, 000 


Adding permanent appropriations, 
such as interest on the public debt, 
of roughly $13,800,000,000 and you must 
do that to get a full picture—appropria- 
tions this session will approximate $144,- 
100,000,000. That is some $24,800,000,000 
above last session, mostly for defense but 
not entirely so. 

Last session was about $13,200,000,000 
above the year before. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to make two 
special points about these figures: 

First, the basis of these figures—and 
this is important, because there is much 
confusion—understandably—about what 
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Congress has done to the President's 
budget: 

These figures are on the old, tradition- 
al, generally well-understood “appro- 
priation” basis of counting. Thus they 
are a bit at variance with the “new obli- 
gational authority” basis used in the 
President's budget, and in fact used by 
the President himself. Not at variance 
much; not at variance often, but occa- 
sionally at variance. The confusion 
comes especially when we try to state the 
change Congress has made in the Presi- 
dent’s budget requests. The “appropria- 
tion” basis of counting may be superior, 
but there are some who think otherwise. 

I do not have a final figure on the 
“new obligational authority“ basis, but 
it now looks like a certainty that even 
on the “new obligational authority” basis 
of counting, Congress, in these 15 appro- 
priation bills of the session will, in the 
aggregate, be slightly below—I repeat, 
slightly below—the President's new 
obligational authority requests. Not 
much below; not $883,000,000 below as 
we show on the appropriations basis, but 
below nevertheless. 

In the circumstances of the times; in 
the light of the ebullient fiscal tend- 
encies of the people generally, I regard 
that as a reasonably good record. 

The second point I want to emphasize 
is that this is not the whole budget story. 
Some parts of the budget are initially 
processed, not through the appropriation 
bills, but through various legislative 
bills. And it is especially in some of 
those, Mr. Speaker, that Congress has 
gone above the President's “new obliga- 
tional authority” requests, 

Of course, we also went above the 
President’s budget in some respects in 
certain appropriation bills, but in total, 
as I have said, the appropriation bills 
are below the President's total requests 
considered in those bills. 

Some instances of where the Presi- 
dent's budget was exceeded in legisla- 
tive bills are as follows: 

Above the President's 
NOA budget requests 


Bill (round figures) 


Housing mortgage credit 
(backdoor features) 
Federal Aid Highway Act 
(charges to general fund 
rather than trust fund as 
President had budgeted). 
Highway safety (somewhat 
similar situation as on 
highway aid) 
Military medical benefts 
Veteran's Pension Act 4101, 000, 000 


There would probably be a few others, 
but these are the main ones. And a dis- 
tinguishing feature of most of them ts 
that they mandate expenditures. There 
is little or no budgetary or appropriation 
discretion as there is, for example, in 
aid to elementary education, or higher 
education, where the authorization bills 
are above the President’s authorization 
requests but where we have the discre- 
tion not to appropriate to the full 
amount—and where, in fact, we have not 
appropriated above the President’s budg- 
et NOA request. 


+610, 000, 000 


+226, 000, 000 
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Then, too, Mr. Speaker, the Presl- 
dent’s budget figures assumed enact- 
ment of some additional revenues and 
transportation user charges that Con- 
gress has not adopted. And some other 
technical bills dealing with revolving 
funds and how they get reflected in the 
budget figures have not been enacted. 
These things probably aggregate several 
hundred millions of dollars. 

The complete facts will be cast up in 
the final appraisal of congressional 
action on the total of the President’s 
budgetary recommendations. 

HOUSE ACTION ON THE BILLS 


Mr. Speaker, it might be helpful to sub- 
mit more details to House action on the 
appropriation bills. 

In summary, the House, in all 15 bills 
of the session—both supplementals for 
fiscal 1966 as well as bills for the current 
fiscal year 1967—considered budget re- 
quests for appropriations aggregating 
$130,791,000,000—a sum about $25 billion 
more than the House was asked to con- 
sider last session. I am using round 
numbers. This total divides as follows: 
$15,949,000,000 for fiscal year 1966, and 
$114,842,000,000 in bills dealing wholly or 
primarily with fiscal year 1967. 

The House approved $130,531,000,000— 
a net reduction of $260,000,000. 

Twelve bills showed net reductions 
from the budget requests for appropria- 
tions. 

One bill was adopted at the budget 
amount. 

Two bills showed net increases above 
the budget request for appropriations. 

In the Defense bill, the House was 
$952,000,000 above the budget, the prin- 
cipal item being $569,000,000 for pay of 
some 108,000 military personnel on duty 
at July 1, 1966, that was not provided for 
in the budget request. 

The Labor-HEW bill was passed 
$490,000,000, net, above the budget re- 
quest for appropriations. I regret that it 
was not possible to hold the line on that 
bill, but, of course, I also recognize that 
it is sometimes necessary to exceed in- 
dividual budget requests. Significant in 
the increase over the budget on that bill 
was $232,000,000 to pay 100-percent en- 
titlements to federally impacted school 
districts. The budget requested less than 
half the amount necessary to pay the full 
cost of this popular program. An in- 
crease of $157,000,000 was also provided 
for defense education direct loans to 
students. This was added only after we 
were told that the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor did not plan to report 
the administration bill that would have 
converted this program from a direct loan 
basis to a guaranteed loan basis. The 
risks of the Government would be similar 
under both methods but, under the direct 
method, the initial appropriation for 
loans shows as a budget increase. 

Three of the fifteen appropriation bills 
of the session related to defense—that is, 
the defense supplemental last spring, the 
regular defense bill for 1967 and the 
military construction bill for 1967. 
Twelve are classed as nondefense bills. 

In the three defense bills, the House 
made net additions of $857,000,000 to the 
budget requests for appropriations. 
Thus, excluding these, the House reduc- 
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tions, overall, from the budget requests 
for appropriations in the 12 nondefense 
bills of the session aggregate $1,117,- 
_ 000,000 

Although some would have preferred 
greater cuts on the nondefense side of 
the budget, myself included, this is a 
fairly good record in the circumstances, 

Changes were made on the House floor 
in 5 of the 15 bills—3 were increased and 
2 were reduced. There was a net floor 
reduction of $69,776,200. 

There were record votes in the House 
on final passage of every appropriation 
bill this session with the single exception 
of this closing supplemental. Only 2 bills 
had more than 100 votes registered 
against them. One hundred and thirty- 
one negative votes were cast against the 
foreign aid bill. One hundred and 
twenty-two Members voted against the 
second supplemental for 1966 earlier this 
year; it contained the controversial rent 
supplement proposition. 

SENATE ACTION ON THE BILLS 


every session of Congress, 


In virtually 
President sends some additional 


the 
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budget requests to the Senate after the 
House has acted on the bills. This year 
was no exception, 

The Senate considered budget requests 
for appropriations of $131,165,000,000, 
which was some $373,000,000 more than 
the House considered. As passed by the 
other body, the bills totaled $130,657,- 
000,000, a reduction of $508,000,000 from 
budget requests for appropriations. The 
Senate bills aggregate $126,000,000 more 
than the House bills but it must be re- 
membered that the Senate considered 
more in budget requests for appropria- 
tions. 

On the 15 bills of the session, the Sen- 
ate figure was over the House in 8 in- 
stances; under on 6; 1 bill was unchanged 
from the House amount. 

TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Total appropriations for the session 
tentatively aggregate $144,082,000,000 in- 
cluding the permanent appropriations. 
The great bulk of the permanent appro- 
priation total is for interest on the public 
debt, which is subject to some revision, 
probably upward, but using the 
$13,800,000,000 estimate for 1967 in the 
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January budget, the tentative total of 
5144.082000, 000 breaks down as follows: 
i $15, 924, 000, 000 
2. For fiscal 1967 (including 
$13,800,000,000, tenta- 
tively, for permanent 
appropria tions) 
3. For fiscal 1968 (advance 
funding for urban re- 
newal and mass trans- 
portation) 


127, 283, 000, 000 


875, 000, 000 


Total for session 144, 082, 000, 000 


Total appropriations of all kinds— 
those in annual bills, supplemental bills, 
and the permanent appropriations, all 
of which constitute a license to draw on 
the Treasury—have exceeded $100 billion 
in each of the last five sessions, as fol- 
lows: 
87th, 2d (1962) $102, 661, 000, 000 
88th, Ist (1963) 
88th, 2d (1984) i 
89th, Ist (1966) 119, 310, 000, 000 
89th, 2d (1966) 144, 082, 000, 000 


Mr. Speaker, I include two tabulations. 
If Members wish more details, we will be 
glad to assist in any way we can. 


Summary of totals of appropriation amounts in the appropriation bills, 89th Cong., 2d sess. 


[Does not include any back~loor appropr int ions, or permanent appropriations + under 


— — 


appropriation 


A. Bouse actions: 


3. Change from corresponding budget requests 


B. Senate actions: 
1, Budget requests. 


2 Assunta iti 28 DUE pated: DF BERG, s aoa eee A LAA 


3. Change from corresponding budget requests... 
4. pared with Ifouse amounts in these 15 bills 
©. Final actions: 


1. Budget requests. 


2. Amounts approved in 15 bf. 


3. Comparisons— 


5 With corresponding budget requests. 
0 


With bills of the Ist sess., 89th 


sth ia legislation, Does include indefinite appropriations carrie! in annual 


Bills for fiscal | Bills for fiscal | Bills for the 
1066 1967 session 

-.| $15, 949, 000, 000 | $114, 842, 000, 000 | $130, 791, 000, Gon 

14 781.000 Ooo | 414 830, 000, 000 | 130 Bl. 000, ouo 

-| —248, 000, 000 —12, 000,000 200, 000, 000 

16, 157, 000, 000 | 115, 008, 000, 000 131, 165, 000, 000 


15, 937, 000, 000 | 114, 720, 000, 000 


130, 657, 000, 000 


t appropriations were tentatively estimated in January budget at about 


} Permanen! 
$13,800,000,000 for fiscal year 1967, 


Includes $875,000,000 for fiscal 1968 (grant for mass transportation and urban 


renewal). 


Nor. -A figures are rounded amounts. 


Summary of action on budget eslimates in appropriation bills, 89ih Cong., 2d sess. 
[Does not include any back-door appropriations, or permanent sppropriations i under previo legislation. Does include indefinite appropriations carried in annual 


Interior 


D 


District of Golamblai 
Federal fi 


Footnotes at end of table. 


Increase (+) or 


Budget estimates Passed House | Budget estimates; Passed Senate decrease (—), 
to House to Senate compared to 
budget 
„329,960, 500 641, 288, 169,500 31, 340,260,500 | $1,329, 755,000 | 31. 321, G15, 800 —$18, 644, 700 
s (28, 000, 000) (26, 000, 000) (26, 000, 000) (28, 000, 000) (26, 000, 000) 
7, 246, 720, 000 7, 210, 177, 135 7, 246, 720, 000 7, 210, 049, 135 7, 196, 429, 135 —=50, 290, 865 
7, 022, 638, 000 6, 876, 027, 000 7, 022, 938, 000 7, O64, 343, 300 6, 994, 590, 150 —28, 347, 830 
(702, 100, 000) (852, 000, 000) (702, 100, 000) (932, 000, 000) (932, 000, 000)| (4 229. 90u, 000) 
10, 083, 184,500 | 10, 573,272,500 | 10, 083, 184, 500 | 10, 473, 309, 500 | 10, 463, 244, 500 060, 000 
14. 319,611,291 | 14, 017,299, 000 | 14, 329, 863,201 14, 118, 607, 000 | 14, 065, 851, 000 — 24, 032, 291 
173, 793, 578 172, 146, 333 214, 749, 763 214, 418,213 214, 463, 913 — 285, 850 
BT, 064,353, 000 | 58, 616, 445,000 | 57,664, 353,000 | 58, 189,872,000 | 58, 067, 472, 000 403,19, Hoy 
000 000 53, 304, 000 53, 394, 000 Noe 
6 25; 000) (23, 000, 000) (38, 225, 000) (37, 527, 500) J. 827, 500) (G87, 500) 
1, 114, 947, 000 1, 019, 340, 000 1, 114, 947, 000 986, 518, 000 979, 570, 000 — 135, 377, 000 
3, 945, 095, 000 3, 604, 046, 800 3, 945, 095, 000 3, 493, 473, 500 3, 493, 473, 500 — 431,1, 400 
SESS, 4, 167, 073, 000 4, 110, 932, 000 4, 167, 073, 000 4,139,244, U 4, 134, 511, 090 = 32, 562, 000 
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Summary of action on budget estimates in appropriation bills, 89th Cong., d sess —Continued 


[Does not Include any back door appropriations, or permanent appropriations t under 


appropriation bills} 


evious legislation. Does Inciude Indefinite appropriations carried {n annual 


BILLS FOR FISCAL 1967—contloued 


State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judiciary_____.-_.-_.. 
Suppletientelis asic — naa 


ee Ok Ae 


SUPTLEMENTALS FOR FISCAL 1067 


Defense supplemental Vietnam) 


2d supplemental 


Bubtotal, 1908 Dis a aes a E EAS 


CUMULATIVE TOTAL FOR THE SESSION 


to Senato 


— $2, 364, 008, 600 $2, 634, 405, 000 
—— 4, 919, 076, 9 5, 191, 413, 629 
-----| 114,842, 168, 998 115, 008, 396, 683 


$2, 347, 836, 600 
5, 025, 264, 579 


3 114, 357, 706, 177 


— $286, 578, 400 
10, 149, 000 


5, 096, 334, 579 
114, 720, 263, 827 


13, 135, 719, 000 
2, 813, 562, 168 


15, 949, 271, 168 


13, 135, 719, 000 
2, 504, $72, 68 


15, 700, 501, 568 


130, 791, 440, 166 | 130, 530, 928, 365 


13, 135, 719, 000 
3, 020, 810, 903 


16, 156, 529, 903 


131. 164, 926, 586 
131, 164, 926, 535 


13, 135, 719, 000 
2, 801, 226, 003 


15, 936, 945, 003 


i 719, 000 
788, 143, 303 


130, 657, 208, 830 


1 Permanent appropriations were tenatively estimated in January budget at about t Includes $875,900,000 for fiscal 1968 (grants for mass transportation and urban ro- 
Tiseat year 1007. newal). 


$13,800, 000,000 for 


PENDING SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
CONFERENCE REPORT 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to make 
specific reference to the bill before us 
today. 

We considered a number of budget es- 
timates in the House version of the bill, 
but we stopped taking requests from the 
President as a cutoff date in order to be 
able to report the bill to the House a few 


ago. 

Then certain budget estimates went to 
the other body. 

The figures with respect to this bill are 
as follows: 

The conference report totals $5,025,- 
264.579. 

This is 8166.149050 below the Presi- 
dent's requests. 

It is $106,187,650 above the House fig- 
ure, but bear in mind that many of the 
budget requests not considered by the 
House were first considered by the other 

This conference bill is $71,074,000 be- 
low the Senate version of the bill. 

Now, where are these approximately 
$5 bilion allocated? The major 
amounts go to the antipoverty program, 
the education programs, both secondary 
and elementary and higher, to urban re- 
newal, and the new veterans’ bill of 
rights. 

I shall not try to belabor the actions 
of the committee of the conference, but 
you might want to know some of the 
things we did, and since you do not haye 
a printed copy of the conference report, 
I will give you information that can be 
supplied very quickly. 

Copies of the bill considered in con- 
ference are at the committee table here 
for anyone who would like to check 
further. 

For the special milk program, we elim- 
1 the $4 million added by the other 

y. 

We allowed $2,750,000 for the special 

school lunch and pilot school breakfast 


prógram, 

We provided $11,320,000 to begin con- 
struction of the building for the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

We allowed $70,000,000 for urban mass 
transportation grants. 


For the demonstration cities program, 
which is very controversial and against 
which many of us voted, there was a re- 
quest sent to the other body for $12 mil- 
lion for planning and for $12,180,000 
for grants to assist planned metropolitan 
development which they approved in full. 
We struck out all of the grants for the 
planned metropolitan development, and 
we struck a million dollars from the plan- 
ning money for the demonstration cities 
program, leaving $11,000,000 for the 
purpose. 

In other words, the other body added 
$24,180,000 in total for demonstration 
cities, and we reduced that figure to 
$11,000,000. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, will the distinguished gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. I should 
like to point out at this point while 
I did not agree with the action of a ma- 
jority of the conference committee con- 
cerning amendments in disagreement 
numbered 9 and 10 which relate to the 
demonstration cities program, I did with- 
out reservation, sign the conference re- 
port. I had to do this or we would not, 
under the rules, be here at this moment 
with this conference report which was 
not signed by the three minority mem- 
bers of the House conference committee. 
The distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTEN] had previously 
signed it with reservations. Since five 
nonreservation signatures are required 
under the rules I had no alternative but 
to sign without reservations in order to 
bring back the conference report to the 
House. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I made 
note in the conference report that I held 
reservations on the appropriations car- 
ried in this report. I do not approve 
funds in this bill for programs where I 
opposed the authorization legislation— 
which means practically all of the bill. 


We did what we could to get amounts 
scaled down in the conference and had 
some success. 

I support the House provision pro- 
hibiting aid to Communist countries and 
shall so vote. I shall vote against any 
motion to recede from the House position. 

Mr. MAHON. On community health 
medical research the other body cut the 
budget in half and allowed $6 million. 
We cut it by $2 million more. 

For Freedmen's Hospital, the Senate 
added and we agreed to $1 million as re- 
quested. 

For international educational activi- 
tles, we struck out the $500,000 added in 
the other body. 

For the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity the House had cut the amount re- 
quested by $187,500,000. The other body 
restored $100,000,000 of that amount. 
We split the difference with the other 
body, allowing $1,612,500,000. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON, I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. BELL. I noted what the gentle- 
man Said in relation to the matter per- 
taining. to elementary and secondary 
education that there was a change made. 
As you know, there was a change made 
when the adult basic education pro- 
gram was transferred out of the Poverty 
Act into the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. In H.R. 18381 you pro- 
vided for funding $30 million for the 
adult basic education program. Is there 
provision for funding in this bill? 

Mr. MAHON. We provided that this 
$30 million had to be taken out of the 
total of $1,342,410,000 provided for ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 

Mr. BELL. In other words, you did 
not provide any funds specifically for 
adult basic education that was moved 
into the elementary and secondary edu- 
cation program. Did you leave funds in 
the Poverty Act for the adult basic edu- 
cation program? 

Mr. MAHON. No, we left no money 
in the poverty program. We trans- 
ferred that responsibility to the Office of 
Education. ? 

Mr, BELL, I am kind of curious, I 
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do not want to dispute the gentleman, 
because you obviously know of what you 
Speak. But it was my understanding 
that you left the money, approximately 
$30 million, in the Poverty Act even 
though you did not actually provide in 
language that that money would be 
available for the Poverty Act. Yet you 
did not transfer any money into the 
elementary and secondary education 
Program for adult basic education? 

Mr. MAHON. We did not. 

Mr. BELL. But you placed language 
in it that said you would. 

Mr. MAHON. The language provides 
that this must be funded from the ele- 
mentary and secondary education funds 
Provided in the bill—within the total of 
$1,342,410,000. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. GIBBONS. As I understand the 
action of the conferees on the poverty 
Program, the basic authorization as 
Passed in H.R. 15111 was for $1,750,- 
000,000. The recommendation of the 
Conferees at this time ts for $1,612,500,- 
000. My question is this: This leaves the 
Doverty program with considerably less 
money than is authorized to begin with. 
Most of the money in the poverty pro- 
gram and the basic authorization act 
Was earmarked. It was our intention in 
Passing the basic authorization act and 
earmarking these specific figures that 
these would be the amounts that would 
be funded first, and that these were the 
Programs that had the highest priority. 

I just want to repeat that now so we 
Would get it basically in the fundamental 

ry of this legislation that it was 
the intention of H.R. 15111 to fund, first 
Of all, those programs we had earmarked, 
and these fundings were the ones we 
Wanted the money spent on first. I won- 
der if the gentleman would like to com- 
ment on that. 

Mr: MAHON. I do not know that I 
Could add anything in regard to that 
Suggestion by the gentleman. 

Mr, GIBBONS. I thank the gentle- 


Mr. MAHON, It is true that the pov- 
erty program got a windfall, so to speak, 
as a result of our action, but the poverty 
Program had already been cut in the 

by $187 million plus, and the edu- 
Cation program had not been reduced. 

With respect to HemisFair and Inter- 
ama, which have been discussed at con- 
Siderable length during the session, the 
&mounts inserted by the other body were 
Teduced by 10 percent in the conference. 

The most controversial thing in the 
bill oceurs on page 21, in which the 

te struck out the language of the 

use with respect to the Export-Import 

Bank and reinserted that language plus 
& proviso. 

That will come up under a separate 
Motion to recede and concur in amend- 
Ment No. 43, so I will withhold discussion 
on that issue until we reach that partic- 
ular item. 

There were, in total, 43 amendments 
to the House bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to 
rae kentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 

As], 
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Supplemental Appropriations for the 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1967, and 
for Other Purposes 


SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr. MAHON. Mr, Speaker, I yield my- 
self 6 minutes. 

(Mr. MAHON asked and was given 
permission to reyise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I hope that 
Ican clarify this situation a little further, 
although I believe it has been well clari- 
fied already. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Texas yield before he 
starts his presentation? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the distin- 


- guished gentleman from Pennsylvania 


Mr. Morcan], chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
very unusual to hear the debate on this 
question coming from the other side of 
the aisle. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to note some 
earlier history with reference to past 
actions along this line. I cite, for in- 
stance, the food-for-peace program 
which was modified to enable us to sell 
food to Communist bloc countries. 

‘We went further than that in 1956. In 
that year extension of the Public Law 480 
program was supported by 187 Republi- 
cans. Only one Republican voted in op- 
position. In the following year 167 
Republicans voted for it and 26 against. 

The Export-Import Bank also made a 
$60 million loan to Poland, and we sold 
them a tinplate mill. It seems to me the 
basic question is simply whether we 
trusted President Eisenhower and 
whether we trust President Lyndon B. 
Johnson. 

As the chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, I strongly supported Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in every issue of this 
program, because I felt he was respon- 
sible for the conduct of our foreign policy, 
and I went along with him. 

Let us take a look at the record in the 
Senate. In 1957 Senator Knowland tried 
to knock this out, but 19 Republican 
Senators stood up and supported Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in those days. 

I think this issue has boiled down to 
“Are we with our President or are we 
against him?” 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the gentleman for his splendid 
contribution. 

We did not shackle President Eisen- 
hower in this way on Export-Import 
loans, But the proposal now before us 
is that we shackle President Johnson, 

Let me say this: We Democrats did 
not call President Eisenhower soft on 
communism when he, as the Commander 
in Chief, took steps to trade with na- 
tions in Eastern Europe. We knew that 
he had information not available to the 
public generally, and not available in all 
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cases to all Members of Congress. And 
he acted in the best interests of the 
country when he took these actions. 

So, I cannot think of anything much 
more preposterous than to try to under- 
cut the President of the United States 
when he is on a mission of peace to the 
most explosive area of the world. How 
ridiculous can we be? 

Talking about aid to communism, 
would there be any greater aid and com- 
fort to communism than sending a mes- 
sage to the world that we do not trust 
the President in international matters; 
that we are not behind him in his peace 
mission; and that we are going to pull 
the rug out from under him when it 
comes to dealing with the countries of 
Eastern Europe? It is absurd. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, just as a 
matter of record, the gentleman is the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee, and of course this proposal is dif- 
ferent from what we had the other day 
in that it writes in the responsibility of 
the President, which is totally different 
5 the language before us the other 

ay. 

Is it not a fact that the other body, the 
conferees of the other body, are insist- 
ing on the language that we now have 
before us? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. Senator SALTONSTALL, a distin- 
guished Republican, is perhaps as strong- 
ly for the language in this motion as any- 
one. 

Mr. BOGGS. So we are in a position 
where the other body, which of course 
does not control this body, but neverthe- 
less you have a bipartisan expression 
from the other body on this issue. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is en- 
tirely correct. 

But let me make a special point on 
this: No one who votes with the commit- 
tee on this matter will be switching his 
vote. I am not asking anybody to vote 
any differently from the way he voted the 
other day when the matter was before us. 
The other day you voted for the motion to 
recommit and put the paragraph in the 
bill. And what you are doing when you 
vote today, as I know you will, you are 
voting for that same paragraph that was 
in the motion to recommit—plus the lan- 
ee which gives the President discre- 

on. 

And I say that this is also the way you 
would have voted the other day but for a 
technical parliamentary situation that 
precluded my offering the discretionary 
language as an amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois; the discretionary language 
would have been subject to a point of 
order if offered on an appropriation bill. 
So you did not have a chance to vote on 
it. There was not a proviso in the lan- 
guage the other day, but today the 
proviso is there. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr, SMITH of Iowa. Is it not true 
that they have some convertible foreign 
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exchange to spend, and to the extent 
that they spend it for nonstrategic 
materials, they will not have it available 
to buy more materials to send to Viet- 
nam. Denying them any right to buy 
nonstrategic materials from us under 
the proposed amendment would increase 
the amount of money left to buy war 
materials from others. The position the 
opposition takes is the same as the Chi- 
nese Communists take relative to trade, 
and that is that there should be no trade 
of any kind between the East and West. 
This Presidential discretion is in our 
interest and should be granted. 

Mr. MAHON, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to also point out— 
and this is important—that language 
identical to that now pending before us 
has been carried in the annual foreign 
assistance appropriation bills for 4 
years—for the fiscal years 1964, 1965, 
1966, and 1967. So it is not something 
new. 

So, the people who voted against the 
motion to recommit and the people who 
voted for the motion to recommit the 
other day should, today, vote to support 
the conference position on this matter. 

Let me say this about trading with 
Eastern Europe: The President, I think, 
wants to infiltrate Eastern Europe inso- 
far as he possibly can with the free en- 
terprise ideas of the American people. 
The information I have is that countries 
of Western Europe are doing $8 billion a 
year in total business with Eastern Eu- 
rope. We are doing only $250 million 
worth of business. 

This is giving the American business- 
men in our country a chance to par- 
ticipate in this trade and try to wean 
away the peace-loving people in those 
countries of Eastern Europe who are in 
some cases under the domination of 
Communist governments. 

So I sincerely hope and believe that, 
just as you did not vote to cripple previ- 
ous Presidents in their efforts to pro- 
mote the welfare and security of the 
United States, you are not going to do 
it today. You are going to vote for the 
language that was put in the motion 
to recommit, and you are going to vote 
for the clause that has been carried for 
years, to give the President some discre- 
tion when he deems it in the national 
interest. And you and I know that he 
is not going to take any action that he 
does not believe leads toward peace and 
the strengthening of the United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would like to ask 
the gentleman a question because I am 
becoming a bit confused by the gentle- 
man’s argument. I do not want to vote 
to make it possible under any circum- 
stances, whether the President approves 
or disapproves, for the Communist coun- 
tries or countries that are trading with 
the enemy to get one single nickel of the 
American taxpayers’ money. Now, how 
should I vote? 

Mr. MAHON. I am talking about 
trade, not ald. This does not cost the 
taxpayer the nickel. The Export-Import 
Bank makes money. At the present time 
we are doing a little business with the 
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countries of Eastern Europe—and we are 
doing a little business with Russia. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Did the gentleman 
understand the question? Was my ques- 
tion clear? 

Mr. MAHON. And they are doing 
business with us. The President is un- 
dertaking to draw away from the Com- 
munist orbit all the satellite countries, 
insofar as he can, by trying to set up 
some degree of trade relationship which 
is in the interest of the United States. 
But this is a very modest program, so I 
would think that you could afford to 
vote—as this House voted only a short 
time ago—to continue the language 
which is recommended in this bill and 
which we have enacted for several years. 

My time is running short and I am 
going to yield to our distinguished 
Speaker of the House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would like to know 
what the answer to the question is. Ido 
not want them to get one single nickle 
under any circumstances, directly or in- 
directly, whether the President approves 
or disapproves. 


Now, how can I vote in order to carry- 


that out? 

Mr. MAHON. It is a decision which 
the gentleman himself must make. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I mean unequivo- 
cally I do not want to give them one 
nickle. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman must 
decide that for himself. I have no dif- 
ficulty in making that decision for 
myself. 

I yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. MCCORMACK]. 

(Mr. McCORMACE asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 


Senator Ross Bass 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr, INOUYE. Mr. President, I was 
my good fortune to know and form a 
friendship with Ross Bass shortly after 
statehood for Hawaii when I first came 
to Congress and served in the House of 
Representatives. I have always been 
proud of that friendship and appreciated 
his warm and generous nature. He is 
a true Democrat, not only in the political 
sense, but also in his attitude toward 
men and issues. His record will show 
that consistently he has championed the 
rights of the underprivileged. He has 
held fast to his faith in the human po- 
tential and to his belief that our society 
has an obligation to provide our people 
an equal opportunity to develop this po- 
tential. * 

I regret that in the next session of 
Congress we will be deprived of his con- 
tributions but I hope and trust that he 
will continue to give his State and Nation 
the high quality of public service he has 
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demonstrated during his past stay in 
Washington. He leaves with my good 
wishes and I am sure with the good 
wishes and respect of our colleagues here 
in the Senate. 


Converting Medical Science to Medical 
Service: A Realistic Approach 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following: 

CONVERTING MEDICAL SCIENCE TO MEDICAL 
SERVICE: A REALISTIC APPROACH 
(Keynote address by Congressman JoHN E. 

Focarry, the Institute on the Impact of 

Bio-Medical Instrumentation Research on 

Industrial Management, Washington, D.C., 

October 17, 1966) 

During the past two decades medical re- 
search in this country has developed into one 
of our greatest national resources. 

The excitement of scientific discovery has 
caught the popular imagination. The public 
is willing to support medical ventures into 
the unknown with more than a billion tax 
dollars annually. As a result, we have the 
most advanced laboratories and the best- 
trained and most productive medical research 
teams that can be found anywhere in the 
world. 

The rewards from that system have been 
substantial. The richest reward has been 
new basic knowledge—knowledge about dis- 
ease, knowledge of the normal functions of 
the human body, and deep insight into the 
chemical nature of heredity and life itself. 

Rewards have also been substantial in the 


form of new drugs, devices, and techniques 
to prevent illness before it starts, detect it 
in its earliest, most curable form, diagnose 
it quickly and precisely, and heal the sick 
before the effects of the illness are irrevers!- 
ble. These great advances into fields barely 
known thirty years ago have brought hope to 
millions who had been without hope. 

Yet with all of this progress in research, 
it has become increasingly evident that 
knowledge published in a scientific journal 
and hope aroused by a newspaper account 
are not enough by themselves. In the flurry 
of excitement over new discoveries and lab- 
oratory successes, it Is too often overlooked 
that scientific medical discoveries are not 
translated automatically into medical 
services. 

It sounds like an obvious truism to say 
that discoveries do not apply themselves 
that equal money and effort are needed to 
close the gap between a medical discovery 
and its application to health services—but 
it is only in very recent years that this obvi- 
ous truth has taken hold. 

Most important medical discoveries even- 
tually find their way to application in the 
nation's large urban medical centers. When- 
ever the transition from discovery to practi- 
cal application involves only a variation On 
accepted medical techniques, the chances for 
a speedy trial are very good. 

However, a new screening or diagnostic 
technique which requires development of & 
new system, design and production of com- 
plex, costly equipment, and extensive field 
testing, is adopted more slowly—if at all 
even at the most advanced and well-staffed 
medical centers. 
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Since a lag exists at the most sophisticated 
centers, it is understandable that the gap 
Will be many times wider at more modest 
facilities in smaller communities which also 
suffer from a shortage of qualified personnel. 

In 1964 the President’s Commission on 
Heart Disease, Cancer, and Stroke assessed 
our national potential for dealing with major 
diseases and compared it with the extent to 
which this potential was being realized. 

The Commission concluded that the toll of 
disease in this country could be sharply re- 
duced with the proper utilization of present 
knowledge. Many deaths occur each year, 
not because of a lack of scientific know-how, 
but bechuse the right care is not available at 
the right time. In the Commission's words, 
“for every breakthrough, there must be fol- 
low-through.” It recommended Federal en- 
Couragement and support of regional medical 
Programs. 

Iam proud that the 89th Congress acted 
swiftly and boldly to create this Federal role. 
Early in the congress's first session several 
bills were drafted and enacted—many of 
Which I had the honor to introduce—to 
Munch Federal-local partnerships for im- 
Proving medical service. The major elements 
Of this partnership involve support for plan- 
ning regional medical cooperation, com- 
munity assistance, professional education 
and retraining, and construction of new 
Clinical research and library facilities. 

Chief among these programs is the one 
Which awards grants to assist the formation 
of regional medical programs. These pro- 
grams are now being organized across the 
nation by regional groups representing med- 
ical schools, community hospitals, research 
institutions, the health professions, and 
community-minded citizens, These plan- 
ners are now organizing cooperative pro- 
Brams of clinical research; measures to up- 
Brade practice in community hospitals to 
medical-center levels; advanced, up-to-date 

ng including continuing education for 
health professionals; and demonstrations of 
the best patient-care procedures. Under the 
regional medical programs community hos- 
Pitals will in effect become teaching hospi- 
tals. Each member of the health team, 
Whether he is based in a university medical 
center or in an outlying community hospital 
Cooperating with the center in a regional 
Plan, will be able to observe medical practice 
at the highest levels, to the ultimate benefit 
ot patients everywhere, 

5 many of the new activities in the 
Tegional medical pi require systems 
Planning and the development of new equip- 
Ment, many industrial firms have also taken 
un active interest in these programs. 

Still, as far-reaching in their implications 
as this and the other new Federal programs 
are, Beverdl aspects of the medical-service 
fap require special, direct attention. 

I have, for example, recently introduced 
a bill which is aimed at making the benefits 
Of preventive medicine more widely available. 
There is hardly any treatable disease for 
Which early diagnosis and subsequent early 
therapy will not grently improve the changes 
Of cure, or at least assure minimum impair- 
ment. Because of the insidious nature of 

such as cancer, heart disease, forms 
Of blindness and deafness, and other chronic 
disorders, early diagnosis of these diseases is 
orten difficult, But because of their often 
irreversible nature, early diagnosis should be 
Sought through a periodic thorough exami- 
nation, 

From time to time you may hear the 
Opinion that the so-called yield of early dis- 
ase discovered in periodic examinations is 
Rot worth the cost. The truth is that the 
Yield is high at every age and becomes pro- 
Sreseively higher with advancing age. 
ran example, a recent periodic examina- 

on of 1300 dentists showed some abnormal 
Or questionable findings on the electrocardio- 
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grams of one-third of the dentists. The pro- 
portion rose from about one-quarter in the 
younger age groups to about one-half in 
those over age 60. 

Also, you may hear doctors admit they are 
too busy taking care of the sick to spend 
much time on routine examinations. Since 
it is most unlikely that the doctor shortage 
will be overcome in the foreseeable future, 
routine examinations must be so organized 
that they require a minimum of physican 
time. He should be spared the routine work 
of administering tests, analyzing the raw 
data or asking routine questions. 

My bill for preventicare would provide 
funds to assist the establishment and opera- 
tion of regional and community adult health 
protection centers, organized on an efficient 
basis that economizes on doctor-time. These 
centers would specialize in the early diag- 
mosis of the chronic diseases of older 
Americans. 

The centers would employ the proven speed 
and accuracy of computerized tests and ini- 
tial diagnosis—a technique which I am 
pleased to see will be demonstrated by the 
Public Health Service during these sessions. 
Thus the physician will have before him the 
integrated results of a battery of medical, 
physical, and laboratory tests, plus a basic 
history. These will aid him significantly in 
obtaining an accurate and comprehensive 
diagnosis. 

At the same time, these methods offset the 
scarcity of professional health personnel. 
It ls a much simpler matter to train non- 
medical technicians to operate well-engi- 
neered automated diagnostic equipment than 
it is to develop large numbers of highly 
trained diagnostic specialists. 

Therefore, training in the operation of 
such technical disease protection procedures, 
and research into new methods of diagnosis 
are also among the provisions of this bill. 

I believe it will be clearly apparent to all 
of you that the new Federal programs passed 
during the present Congress, and those to be 
enacted in the near future, will stress up- 
grading the quality of medical service while 
making such service more widely and easily 
accessible. 

Important in the provision of these sery- 
ices will be the development of integrated 
systems utilizing automation for care pur- 
poses. Computers will be used increasingly 
to make immediate analysis of the patient's 
body signals—such as the electrocardiogram, 
blood pressure, pulse rate, response to medi- 
cation, and so on. As the physician indi- 
cates, this can ‘be done at intertvals, or 
continuously—as it must for patients under 
constant monitoring in an intensive care 
unit. 

Automated medical laboratories will re- 
duce the costs of tests and speed the results 
back to the doctor. The development of a 
network of computer centers to process sig- 
nals and laboratory tests will make it pos- 
sible to bring the benefits of automation to 
the doctor’s own office. 

Once the primary problem of health care 
is planned for, an integrated system calls 
for automated Information to aid hospital 
administration just as It now serves the in- 
surance company and the bank, 

Continuing emphasis will also be placed 
on the development of complex prosthetic 
devices like the artificial heart, and on the 
refinement and minjaturization of the arti- 
ficial kidney. 

Yet, as exciting as these prospects are, we 
need to take a realistic and balanced ap- 
proach to our goal of converting medical sci- 
ence to medical service. Each of these inno- 
vations is at some stage of development— 
ranging from a gleam in the eye to a bread- 
board model that may still be too complex, 
too big, or too costly for widespread use. The 
great task of research and development to 
adapt modern technology and automation to 
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the delivery of health services has just 
begun. 


The American University is to be com- 
mended for its vision in planning and spon- 
soring the fine Institute we are attending 
today. These sessions are designed to help 
each of us to understand the role we will play 
in making high-quality health services avail- 
able to all the people. 

The program of this Institute refers to 
“Industry, government, and academic frame- 
works.” This phrase goes to the heart of the 
problem, since these are the frameworks in 
which our task will be accomplished—by in- 
dustry, government, and academic research 
each fulfilling its appropriate role in a 
dynamic partnership. 

The role of academic or basic research is 
well understood. It is interested in explor- 
ing the unknown, in adding to human knowl- 
edge. The researcher generally works under 
& grant, with a minimum of Federal direction 
and without thought of profit. 

Government serves a middle-man func- 
tion. The Congress and agencies like the 
Public Health Service consider the findings 
of basic research in terms of total needs, 
health priorities, and financial practicality. 
In this overview, they are helped immeasur- 
ably and receive guidance from the profes- 
sional associations and the yoluntary health 
agencies, which also cooperate in trials and 
demonstrations that indicate which research 
leads will pay off in better health services. 

The role of industry is efficient design, fol- 
lowed by low-cost mass production of simple 
and reliable machines and systems. Indus- 
trial capability is too good to waste on un- 
directed production of unrelated gadgets. 
The best use of this capability is in produc- 
ing integrated, compatible systems. The 
developmental phase can be appropriately 
financed by government contracts, with di- 
rection from an agency with an overview of 
medical science and a goal of medical service. 

The industrial managers attending this In- 
stitute represent a tremendous national re- 
source, which can make as great a contribu- 
tion to the efficient delivery of high-quality 
health services as it has made to high-quality 
steel and automobile production. 

Many of you are here because your com- 
panies rightly sense that the design and pro- 
duction of efficient equipment and health 
systems will produce profits. I could not 
agree more. There is also profit to be made 
in an unceasing quest for Improving exist- 
ing instruments and equipment that have 
not kept pace with the advancing frontiers 
of medical engineering. The pressure for 
better medical products should not come 
wholly from the doctors, who would be the 
first to admit that their knowledge of engi- 
neering is less than yours. 

I can sympathize with many of those in 
the scientific community who fear that the 
new emphasis on practical results may over- 
shadow traditional concerns with basic re- 
search—that solid rock on which practical 
applications must firmly rest. 

I know that all of you here this morning 
are aware of the necessity for continued re- 
search progress if your own efforts are to 
expand and profit over the long run. As a 
member of Congress long interested in the 
Improvement of the Nation's health, I know 
that I can rely upon your support and strong 
advocation of continued basic research. For 
only by constantly replenishing the reservoir 
of new knowledge can be be assured of the 
continuing flow of medical progress which 
is essential to the national well-being, and 
in fact to the health of people all over the 
globe. 

Talso know that your industries are capable 
of meeting the challenge to produce the tools 
and systems needed for high-quality health 
services. Let us indeed match our potential 
with our performance, 
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Tributes to the Late Senator Harry Flood 
Byrd 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, at this point; I wish to have 
two editorials inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. They are from the Fair- 
mont Times of October 22, 1966, and the 
Martinsburg Journal of October 22, 1966, 
and are written in tribute to the late 
Senator Harry Flood Byrd. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Fairmont Times, Oct. 22, 1966] 
Harry FLOOD Byrp, SR. 


So completely was Harry Flood Byrd Sr., 
identified with Virginia, where he held pub- 
lic office for more than a half-century, that 
many forget he was a native of this state. 
He was born on Burke Street in Martinsburg 
79 years ago, his mother having come there 
from Winchester for the delivery of her son. 

Byrd entered politics as the age of 28 and 
a score of years later was elected governor. 
From there he went to the United States Sen- 
ate, where he served for 32 years until his 
retirement because of ill health. When he 
gave up his seat, Byrd already had been 
stricken with the maligant brain tumor 
which caused his death Thursday. 

He was not conscious of the fact that his 
son and Senate successor had weathered a 
rough political fight to win the nomination, 
nor was he aware that Senator A. WILLIS 
RonerTson—who, curiously enough was born 
within a few days and a few blocks away 
from Byrd's birthplace—had been defeated 
by a rising group of moderates in the Old 
Dominion. 

In Virginia, Byrd built a political organi- 
zation that had few equals anywhere in the 
country. It was considered impolite to refer 
to it as a “machine,” but no one ever got far 
in Virginia politics without its blessing and 
support. 

Senator Byrd built a reputation in the 
Senate as the “watchdog” of the United 
States Treasury. During his years as chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, he 
was vocal in his objections to federal spend- 
ing, but during much of his later career his 
attacks on the cost involved in progressive 
legislation fell largely on deaf ears. 

He was of the “old school,” and the thought 
of Negro children going to the same school 
with white kids was inherently abhorrent to 
him, He was the author of the “massive 
resistance” movement which continued in 
the Old Dominion until compliance with the 
law of the land was made mandatory by 
federal courts. 

Although he was elected time and again 
as a Democrat, he had little use for the 
Presidents of that party. His “organiza- 
tion” almost openly sided with General Ei- 
senhower and Richard Nixon. Byrd's tactics, 
when he did not like a candidate, was to sit 
on his hands, and his loyalists quickly got 
the word. 

Yet with all his intransigence at the na- 
tional political level, he paved the way for 
the financial solidarity of the commonwealth 
of Virginia with the same acumen he em- 
ployed in building his own orchard and pub- 
lishing fortune. He loved the Old Dominion 
and he gave it the best that was in him. 

In a manner of speaking, time passed 
Harry Flood Byrd by. He was almost a politi- 
cal anachronism even before his retirement 
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from public life. But no one ever questioned 
his integrity or his devotion to the causes 
he felt were right. 

Like other natives who have gained fame 
beyond the borders of this state, he is en- 
titled from all West Virginians to the respect 
due a distinguished citizen. 


[From the Martinsburg Journal, Oct, 22, 
1966] 


SENATOR Harry FLOOD BYRD 


The death of former United States Senator 
Harry Flood Byrd removes a man in whom 
this community had always taken great per- 
sonal pride because of the fact that he was 
born in Martinsburg. 

Although a “native son“ of this commu- 
nity, he was really a Virginian and was born 
here only because his mother wanted to be 
attended by the late Dr. James Whann 
McSherry, of this city. 

This newspaper also has taken pride in the 
fact that it was founded by Senator Byrd, 
when, as a brash and energetic 20-year-old 
from nearby Winchester, he decided Martins- 
burg should have a second daily newspaper. 
With little capital but plenty of enthusiasm 
and nerve he started the paper one day in 
May back in 1907, nearly 60 years ago. It 
was a struggle because he was fighting the 
established Martinsburg World, a daily 
which had been in existence some 15 years, 
but he held on although finally selling bis 
interests several years later. 

Senator Byrd also indirectly became a citi- 
zen of the Eastern Panhandle through his 
extensive apple orchard holdings in Jefferson 
County which made him one of the largest 
producers of fruit in West Virginia. The 
family still owns these orchards. 

In a much broader sense, however, this 
newspaper feels keenly the loss of Senator 
Byrd because in government he represented 
a philosophy with which we generally agreed. 
It became our custom to watch for Senator 
Byrd's views on many controversial issues 
of the day with which we were not familiar. 
We usually found he took a position with 
which we could agree. 

Senator Byrd was widely heralded as a 
conservative but, actually, he was in the 
mold of Thomas Jefferson who was a liberal 
of his day. Senator Byrd, just as Jefferson, 
believed in the rights of the states to make 
many of the decisions which have now been 
preempted by the federal government. He 
also believed in a fiscal sense of responsibil- 
ity which is entirely forelgn to what is now 
going on. 

As chairman of the Senate finance com- 
mittee, he performed a great service to the 
American public in acting as a brake upon 
some of the wild schemes which were pro- 


We also admire Senator Byrd greatly for 
his gentlemanly conduct which was bred 
into him through his long family tradition 
in Virginia dating back to colonial days. 
He was the embodiment of the Victorian 
gentleman, a breed which exists now only 
in dated fiction. In a way, this is a pity. 

This community can thus always take 
pride in the fact that Senator Harry Flood 
Byrd was born in Martinsburg. The nation 
was the richer for haying had his wise 
counsel for so many years and now the 
nation is the poorer for having lost it. 


The Honorable Frank Chelf 
SPEECH 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the Congress will lose the services of one 
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of its most able members this year, with 
the retirement of FRANK CHELF of Ken- 


tucky. 

Frank has served his district, State, 
and Nation since 1945 with honor and 
distinction. All of those who have served 
with him regret his decision not to seek 
reelection. He will be missed by all his 
friends and colleagues, who have joined 
in paying tribute to him today. 


The Population Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 2d 
session of the 89th Congress may go 
down in history as the “Population Con- 
gress.” We have done more to expand 
U.S. support for voluntary family plan- 
ning programs at home and abroad in 
the past session than in all other previous 
years combined. 

1. DOMESTIC FAMILY PLANNING PROGRAM 


Heretofore the principal sources of goy- 
ernmental funds for domestic family 
planning programs were under maternal 
and child health programs—approxi- 
mately $3 million this year—and the an- 
tipoverty program—approximately $2.4 
million. In addition the National Insti- 
tutes of Health spent about $2 million 
per year on fertility research. 

This year a great breakthrough was 
achieved. The Congress enacted a bill, 
known as S. 3008, to provide Federal 
grants to carry out comprehensive health 
service programs, including family plan- 
ning. The bill provides for formula 
grants to the States to implement com- 
prehensive State health programs and 
project grants to meet specialized health 
problems. Project grants can be made to 
public agencies such as State, county, or 
metropolitan health departments, and to 
private, nonprofit organizations, includ- 
ing universities, hospitals, and volun- 
tary organizations, 

Official testimony before the House and 
Senate committees, the reports of both 
committees, and colloquy on the Senate 
floor made it abundantly clear that fam- 
ily planning programs would be funded 
under both the formula and project 
grants. Although the grant authoriza- 
tions are only for fiscal years 1968 and 
1969, there is every indication that the 
bill will be extended next year and be- 
come a permanent part of our health 
legislation. 

Because this bill overlapped legislation 
I had introduced to finance voluntary 
family planning programs, I closely 
questioned the administration concern- 
ing its plans to implement its compre- 
hesive health services bill. Under Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Wilbur Cohen assured me that if S. 3008 
passed, the Department planned to spend 
substantial additional funds for domestic 
family planning programs, In a letter 
dated October 20, 1966, Under Secretary 
Cohen wrote: 
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For the purposes of supporting programs 
under S. 3008 in the field of family planning, 
our present plans contemplate $20 million 
in. fiscal year 1968, $25 million in fiscal year 
1969, and $30 million in fiscal year 1970. We 
will review these figures in connection with 
our next year’s program. In addition, funds 
are also being made available for family 
Planning through Title XIX of the Social 
Security Act, Medical Assistance Program; 
Maternity and Infant Care project grants, 
and formula grants to the States for Ma- 
ternal and Child Health Services. 


I ask that the entire letter be re- 
Printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. TYDINGS. This projection of 
expenditures indicates that the Depart- 
ment has now recognized the dimensions 
of the family planning problem in the 
United States and its willingness to com- 
mit funds of sufficient magnitude to be- 
gin meeting that problem. 

As I pointed out at the time I intro- 
duced my domestic family planning bill, 
we need to spend between $75 and $100 
Million each year to provide family plan- 
ning services to the 5 million indigent 
Women of childbearing age who can be 
expected to desire such services. 

While the spending levels projected 
by the Department will not meet the 
whole need, they will go a long way, and 
&re of an order of magnitude of 5 to 10 
times the present spending levels. This 
is an important breakthrough. 

Other significant developments in the 
domestic field include two amendments 
to the Economic Opportunity Act which, 
first, gives the local ecommunity action 
agency, rather than the Office of Eco- 
Nomic Opportunity, the authority to de- 
termine whether unmarried women shall 
be eligible to receive family planning in- 
formation; and, second, authorizes $61 
Million for neighborhood health centers, 
Which may include family planning 
services, 

The Congress also appropriated $2.5 
Million, over and above the President’s 
budget requests, for the National Insti- 
tute of Child Health and Human Devel- 
opment to conduct research “in the area 
of population dynamics with particular 
emphasis upon research on the compara- 
tive effectiveness and impact of various 
Contraceptive devices” and for training 
in the field of reproductive biology. 

II. FOREIGN FAMILY PLANNING PROGRAM 


Significant breakthroughs were also 
achieved in the foreign field. 
The food-for-peace bill establishes a 
-year program of food assistance to de- 
veloping nations. It explicitly permits 
the local currencies generated by the sale 
of U.S. agricultural commodities to be 


For financing, at the request of such coun- 
try, programs emphasizing maternal wel- 
fare, child health and nutrition, and activi- 
ties, where participation is voluntary, related 
to the problems of population growth, under 
Procedures established by the President 
through any agency of the United States, or 
thorugh any local agency which he de- 

es is qualified to administer such 
activities. 


The Foreign Assistance Act of 1966 in- 
Corporates an amendment, which I of- 
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fered, which also authorizes the use of 
excess foreign currencies—counterpart 
funds—for voluntary family planning 
programs overseas. The definition of 
voluntary family planning programs in- 
cludes “the dissemination of family 
planning information, medical assist- 
ance, and supplies to individuals who 
desire such assistance.” During the con- 
sideration of the bill, the Congress af- 
firmed that AID already possesses au- 
thority to use dollar funds, as well as 
local currencies, for ‘‘technical assistance 
and other activities in the field of popu- 
lation control.” j 

Taken together, these þills provide a 
strong statutory basis for the expansion 
of federally supported family planning 
programs at home and abroad. There 
can no longer be any doubt in the admin- 
istration or the country that this Con- 
gress was determined to defuse the pop- 
ulation bomb. 

The population clocks ticks every hour 
of every day. There is not a moment to 
lose in dealing with what President 
Johnson has called the most profound 
challenge to the future of all the world. 
It now remains for the administration to 
provide the intiative, the energy, and 
the staff to implement these programs 
effectively. 

Ocroser 20, 1966. 
Exkrmrr 1 
Hon. JoserH D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Trpincs: Thank you for your 
letter of October 10 and for your interest in 
8. 3008 which would enable the Department 
to develop programs in family planning. 

We have indicated in testimony in both 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
that family planning programs can be devel- 
oped as an integral part of comprehensive 
health services within the States. S. 3008 
assures that comprehensive public health 
services, in which family planning would be 
included, can be developed through a flexi- 
ble State grant program administered by the 
Public Health Service. This would be ac- 
complished in two ways: first, by providing 
non-categorical formula grant support to 
localities and States for utilizing Federal 
assistance to meet their most important 
health problems; and secondly, by means of 
project grants for health services develop- 
ment which would enable the Public Health 
Service to award “grants to any public or 
non-profit agency, institution, or organiza- 
tion to cover part of the cost of (1) provid- 
ing services to meet health needs of limited 
geographic scope or of specialized regional 
or national significance, (2) stimulating and 
supporting for an initial period new pro- 
grams of health service, or (3) undertaking 
studies, demonstrations, or training designed 
to develop new methods or improve existing 
methods of providing health services.“ Proj- 
ect grant awards may be made to public 
agencies such as State, county or metropoli- 
tan health departments, universities, hos- 
pitals, and to non-profit private voluntary 
organizations such as universities, hospitals, 
and voluntary agencies. 

In his recent testimony before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, the Surgeon General, Dr. William H. 
Stewart, in response to specific questions by 
Representative Samuel N. Friedel, indicated 
that both the formula grant to States for 
comprehensive public health services end 
the project grant for health services develop- 
ment can be used to support family planning 
activities. 

For the p of supporting programs 
under S. 3008 in the field of family planning, 
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our present plans contemplate $20 million 
in fiscal year 1968, $25 million in fiscal year 
1969, and $30 million in fiscal year 1970. We 
will review these figures in connection with 
our next year’s program. In addition, funds 
are also being made available for family 
planning through Title XIX of the Social 
Security Act, Medical Assistance Program; 
Maternity and Infant Care project grants; 
and formula grants to the States for Maternal 
and Child Health Services. 

In view of your deep and continuing in- 
terest in family planning, I am enclosing a 
copy of the Departmental Report which sum- 
merizes the current activities of our operat- 
ing agencies in this important field. 

Sincerely yours, 


Under Secretary. 


1 


Statement by Representative Gerald R. 
Ford, Republican, of Michigan, Regard- 
ing 2d Session, 89th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the 89th Congress had some successes in 
its 2d session, but it will be most remem- 
bered for one glaring failure. 

That failure was the refusal of this 
Democratic Congress, this Congress with 
greater than 2-to-1 Democratic major- 
ities, to come to grips with inflation and 
thus strike a blow for the little people 
and the aged. 

The destructiveness of the inflation 
now plaguing this country 1s worsening. 
The cost of living is continuing its sharp 
and steady climb. Yet this Democratic 
Congress refused to help hold down prices 
by cutting several billions in unnecessary 
Federal spending. This Democratic Con- 
gress instead insisted on further inflat- 
ing President Johnson's already-inflated 
budget. 

The Nation has just suffered through 
a nearly 10-month legislative session 
with the spendingest“ President and 
Congress in our country’s history. To- 
gether this combination spells Johnson- 
Democrat inflation, and that is the story 
of the 2d session, 89th Congress 

This Democratic Congress recorded 
another failure closely related to John- 
son-Democrat inflation. The Congress 
did not increase social security benefits 
this year. Johnson-Democrat inflation 
demanded that there be action. Repub- 
licans urged passage of social security 
legislation at this session and introduced 
bills providing for automatic increases 
in benefits tied to the cost of living with- 
out a payroll tax increase. j 

President Johnson and Democrats in 
Congress ignored Republican pleas. 
Then Mr. Johnson suddenly—near the 
end of the session—called for congres- 
sional action next year on a benefits in- 
crease effective not now but in January 
1968. It was an increase to be financed 
by a payroll tax boost. When Republi- 
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cans then demanded an immediate 8- 
percent across-the-board increase in 
social security benefits without a payroll 
tax increase, Democratic leaders shrug- 
ged it off. 

Please note the answer Republicans 
received when Representative JonN W. 
Byrnes, Republican, of Wisconsin, pro- 
posed a $1.6 billion benefits boost without 
a payroll tax increase. HEW Under Sec- 
retary Wilbur J. Cohen said this could 
be done but it might contribute substan- 
tially to present inflationary pressures. 
The circle came right back to Johnson- 
Democrat inflation—the inflation which 
had created the need for a social security 
benefits increase in the first place. 

Repeatedly during this session of Con- 
gress, President Johnson himself has 
hung a spender tag on his lopsided 
Democratic majorities. Yet in a recent 
campaign speech, Mr. Johnson said the 
historians would rate the 89th as “the 
great Congress.” The President really 
ought to make up his mind. He cannot 
have it both ways. 

At the end of the last session, Senate 
Majority Leader MIKE MANSFIELD said the 
89th Congress in its 2d session 
ought to “spend less time on new legisla- 
tion and more time correcting oversights 
in legislation we have just passed.” 

Instead the Congress busied itself this 
year rushing through a whole new batch 
of legislation proposed by Mr. Johnson. 
Whatever loophole plugging and reme- 
dial action was taken resulted primarily 
because of Republican pressure. 

You might call the tiny band of Repub- 
lican Congressmen in the 89th the mighty 
minority because they— 

Helped write into the foreign aid bill a 
strict prohibition against aid to any free 
world nation trading with North Viet- 
nam or Cuba. 

Helped hold the mass transit author- 
ization to the $150 million figure asked 
by the President, reducing it from the 
$175 million sought by House Democratic 
leaders. 

Gained a change in the investment tax 
credit suspension bill to let business firms 
take the 7-percent credit for investments 
in alr and water pollution control. 

Exerted pressure which resulted in a 
$7,500 ceiling on expenses for training a 
Job Corps enrollee. 

Won approval of poverty war amend- 
ment one-third participation 
by the poor in local community action 
programs. 

Led a successful fight to include in the 
Food for Freedom Act a ban on sub- 
sidized food sales to countries trading 
with North Vietnam. 

Succeeded in keeping the Federal 
Maritime Administration out of the new 
Transportation Department so that 
there can be a concerted effort in the 
years ahead to rebuild the U.S. merchant 
fleet. 

Kept constant pressure on big-spend- 
ing Democrats and thus kept their 
spending fever from getting worse than 
it was. 

These were among the accomplish- 
ments of the 89th Congress, 2d session— 
improvements promoted by the mighty 
minority. 
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Summary of Activities by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Armed Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record a summary of activities by the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY or ACTIVITIES BY SENATE COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 89TH CONGRESS, 
2p SESSION 

LEGISLATION 

P.L. 89-367: Supplemental 1966 authoriza- 
tion for the procurement of aircraft, mis- 
siles, naval vessels, and tracked combat vehi- 
cles, for research, development, test, and 
evaluation, and for military construction. 

Authorizes appropriations for these pur- 
poses in the amount of $4,857,450,000. 

P.L. 89-501: Authorizing appropriations 
during fiscal year 1967 for procurement of 
aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and tracked 
combat vehicles, and for research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation for the armed 
forces, and military pay Increase. 

Authorizes appropriations for these pur- 
poses in the amount of $17,480,759,000. 

Provides a pay increase for members of the 
uniformed services of 3.2 percent, 

P.L. 89-568: Military construction author- 
ization. 

Authorizes military construction and pro- 
vides authorization for housing construc- 
tion and maintenance in the amount of 
$1,500,842,000. 

P.L. 89-614: Military medical benefits. 

Authorizes an improved health benefits 
program for members of the uniformed serv- 
ices and their dependents and for retired 
members by initiating a program of out- 
patient care from civilian medical sources 
for dependents of members and by providing 
a program of care in civilian facilities for 
retired members of the uniformed services. 

PL. 89-606: Increasing number of Air 
Force colonels and lleutenant colonels. 

Provides an enhanced promotion oppor- 
tunity for Air Force officers to the grade of 
colonel and Meutenant colonel by authoriz- 
ing an increase in the number of officers that 
may hold these grades. 

P.L. 80-650: Candidates for appointment 
to the military academies. 

Permits the sons of Reserve officers who 
have been on active duty for more than eight 
years to be eligible to compete for Presi- 
dential appointments to the military aca- 
demies and permits the sons of members of 
the uniformed services who were killed or 
totally disabled in the line of duty at any 
time to be eligible to compete for such ap- 
pointments. 

P.L. 89-608: Emergency evacuation allow- 
ance. 

Extends authorization for the payment of 
special allowances to dependents of members 
of the uniformed services who are evacuated 
under emergency circumstances. 

P.L. 89-538: Savings deposits for members 
of the uniformed services overseas. 

To counter an adverse balance of payments 
and to encourage thrift, permits an interest 
rate as high as 10 percent to be paid on pay 
and allowances that are deposited by mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces overseas. 

H.R. 15748: Thirty days leave and transpor- 
tation extending service in Vietnam. 
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Authorizes 30 days leave and round trip 
transportation to the United States or to a 
place a member selects to a member of our 
armed forces in Vietnam who voluntarily ex- 
tends his duty there for at least six months. 

P.L. 89-534: Gold Star lapel buttons. 

Authorizes gold star lapel buttons to the 
next of kin of members of the armed forces 
who lost their lives in Vietnam or as a result 
of cold war incidents. 

H.R. 5297: Limiting revocation of retired 
pay. 

Requires that reseryists completing 20 
years of satisfactory Federal service be 
furnished a certificate to this effect and that 
payment of retired pay beginning at age 60 
based on such certificate may not be revoked 
except for fraud. 

P.L. 89-490: Loan of equipment to Boy 
Scouts. 

Authorizes the Secretary of Defense to lend 
equipment and to provide transportation and 
services to the Boy Scouts of America in 
connection with the Twelfth Boy Scouts 
World Jamboree and Twenty-first Boy Scouts 
World Conference to be held in 1967. 

S. 2444: Alaska communications disposal. 

Authorizes the disposal of the Government- 
owned long-lines communication facilities 
in the State of Alaska. 

S. 3834: Price adjustments on Defense milk 
contracts. 

Permits adjustment of contract price on 
certain milk contracts by the Department of 
Defense where the cost of milk was affected 
by marketing orders by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

S. 3887: Attendance at military academies 
of certain forelgn nationals. 

Permits admission of a limited number of 
students from countries associated in the de- 
fense of South Vietnam to service academies 
of the United States. 

H.R. 266: Extending time for selecting re- 
tirement home. 

Permits an extension in the time allowed 
for selecting a home to which transportation 
allowances are paid upon release from mili- 
tary service. 

P.L. 89-603: Grade of brigadier general in 
medical service corps of regular Army. 

Permits officers in the medical service corps 
of the regular Army to be appointed to the 
grade of brigadier general. 

P.L. 89-607; Exempting certain contrac- 
tors from examination-of-records clause. 

Facilitates certain procurement overseas 
by authorizing waiver of examination-of- 
records clause in circumstances in which it 
is impracticable to Include such a clause. 

P.L. 89-609: Male nurses. 

Authorizes regular commissions for male 
nurses for the Armed Forces. 

P.L. 89-483: Civil defense emergency au- 
thorization. 

Extends the authority of the President to 
proclaim a civil defense emergency and to 
invoke emergency powers in such an event. 

H.R. 16646: Exemplary rehabilitation cer- 
tificates. 

Permits the Department of Labor to award 
an exemplary rehabilitation certificate to a 
member of the Armed Forces who has re- 
ceived a less than honorable and 
who can show that his post service conduct 
has been exemplary. 

H.R. 14741: Marine Corps generals. 

Increases the number of Marine Corps of- 
ficers that can be general officers. 

P.L. 89-536: Salary of academic dean of 
Naval Postgraduate School. 

Amends a limitation on the salary of the 
academic dean of the Naval Postgraduate 
School. 

P.L, 89-398: Loan of navy vessels the Re- 
public of China. 

Authorizes the loan of one destroyer and 
one destroyer escort to the Republic of 
China. 


P.L. 89-533: Donation of obsolete weapon 
to Germany. 
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Permits the donation of an obsolete Ger- 
man artillery piece for display in the German 
Artillery School Museum. 

Private Law 89-278; Reappointment of 
Colonel William W. Watkin, Jr., to Army 
Promotion lst. 

Permits an officer who has been serving as 
a professor at the U.S. Military Academy to 
be reappointed to the promotion list of the 
regular Army. 

S. 3500: Retirement of Lt. Gen. Robert 
Wesley Colglazier, Jr., in the grade of lieu- 
tenant general. 

Avolds discrimination against a Reserve 
Ueutenant general by extending to him the 
same retirement privileges enjoyed by a reg- 
ular officer of the same grade. 

H.R. 7973: Occupancy of public quarters 
by civilian instructors at the Military Acad- 
emy, 

Permits certain staff members at the Mill- 
tary Academy who were appointed before 
January of 1963 with the understanding that 
they would be entitled to public quarters 
3 charge to continue to have this priv- 

ege. 

HR. 12822; Extension of existing ship 
loans. 

Authorizes the extension for another five- 
year period of the loan of ten ships. The 
ships are now in the possession of Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Korea, and Peru. 

ER. 16394: Relief under enlisted members 
deposit program. 

Permits crediting of interest on savings de- 
Posits of members of the uniformed services 
and immediately reenlisted without their 
having to withdraw the savings and redeposit 
them. 

HR. 17451: Avoiding pay loss for certain 
former chiefs and deputy chiefs of Navy 
bureaus. 

Avoids the loss in pay of five officers of 
bureaus that were abolished under a De- 
partment of the Navy reorganization. 

ER, 5990; Panama Canal employees relief. 

Provides a $10 a month increase in the pay- 
ments received by certain former employees 
Of the Panama Canal 

H.R, 18019: Military construction at the 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center. 

Authorizes 87,570,000 of construction to 
move the Armed Forces Institute of Pathol- 
ogy to the Walter Reed Army Medical 
Center. This move will vacate a site for a 
Museum and sculpture garden to accom- 
Modate the Hirshhorn collection of contem- 
Porary art and sculpture. 

P.L. 89-452: Land retrocession to the State 
Of Washington. 

Authorizes the adjustment of the legisla- 
tive jurisdiction exercised by the United 
States over lands near Fort Canby, Wash- 
ington. 


Considered and fayorably reported 23 bills 
and resolutions authorizing disposal of 23 
Materials from the national and supplemen- 
tal stockpile. The estimated value of the ma- 
terials is $333,537,000. 

NOMINATIONS 


Considered 61,455 nominations, Nine 
ttee meetings were scheduled for the 
Consideration of civilian and military nomi- 
nations to statutory offices traditionally in- 
Yolving personal appearances by the nom- 
ihees before the Committee. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 
Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee 


Concentrated attention on adequacy of 
dur forces in Southeast Asia and whether 
they are properly trained, equipped, and 
Supplied to perform their missions, 

comprehensive examination of 
Worldwide commitments of the United 
States and whether our military capability 
to support these commitments is sufficient. 

Studied effect of our efforts in Southeast 

on combat readiness and military pre- 
Paredness of forces remaining in the United 
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States and stationed at other locations in 
the world. 

Continued monitoring implementation of 
the four nuclear test ban safeguards, 

Continued examination of proposed merger 
of the Army Reserve and the Army National 
Guard. 

(A more detailed report of the subcom- 
mittee’s activities appears on page 26902 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for October 20, 
1966.) 


Central Intelligence Agency Subcommittee 


Held 8 meetings in exercising legislative 
review over the Central Intelligence Agency 
and the policies and programs being carried 
out by that Agency under the National Secu- 
rity Act and the Central Intelligence Act of 
1949. 

National Stockpile and Naval Petroleum 

Reserves Subcommittee 

Considered and recommended 23 bills and 
resolutions authorizing disposals of mate- 
rials from the national stockpile and the 
supplemental stockpile that are necessary 
to objectives. The estimated market value 
of the materials approved for disposal is 
$333,537,000. 

Accomplished consultation for the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services with the Depart- 
ment of the Navy on contracts affecting 
Naval Petroleum Reserves. -` 


Status of Forces Subcommittee 


Conducted hearings and issued report on 
that part of the NATO Status of Forces 
Treaty relating to criminal jurisdiction that 
is not waived by host countries in which 
United States forces are stationed. 

Officer Grade Limitations Subcommittee 

Considered reports submitted by military 
departments on officer grade distribution. 

Considered and favorably reported H.R. 
14741 relating to the authorized number of 
general officers in the Marine Corps. 


East-West Center 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, 6 years ago the U.S. Congress 
created the East-West Center in Hawaii. 
Its avowed function was, and is today, 
to bring East and West together to make 
friends and overcome ignorance and 
prejudice. I am proud that along with 
the then Senate majority leader, Lyndon 
B. Johnson, and the then delegate from 
Hawaii to Congress, John A. Burns, to 
have been able to play a part in the 
founding of this institution. On the last 
Monday, President Johnson stopped at 
the Center on his way to southeast Asia. 
Chancellor and former Ambassador How- 
ard P. Jones, of the Center, introduced 
the Governor of Hawaii, the Honorable 
John A. Burns. His remarks on that 
occasion follow as do two letters from 
Mr. Norman C. C. Fu, president of the 
East-West Center Grantees Association, 
which express the fervent hopes of us 
all that the President is successful in 
his quest for an honorable and lasting 
peace: 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY CHANCELLOR 
Howarn P; Jones, Ocroper 17, 1966 

Mr. President, Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. Burns, 

President and Mrs. Hamilton, distinguished 
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guests, ladies and gentlemen, the East-West 
Center is honored today by the visit of the 
man whose vision gave it birth. 

That vision grew from a simple conviction: 
If, in the future, man is to forestall the wars 
that haye darkened the past, intellect must 
replace emotion, knowledge must overcome 
ignorance, understanding must conquer 
prejudice. 

To these ends, the East-West Center was 
established by Act of Congress. Bringing 
together scholars and students from Asia, 
the Pacific Islands, and the United States, 
the Center cultivates the science of cross- 
cultural communication, and pursues the 
arts of peace. 

Here all cultures, all races, all creeds are 
equally honored, the wisdom of each civiliza- 
tion adding its wealth to the rest. 

Here today, to introduce its founding 
father, is another of that inspired group 
of legislators, University of Hawaii faculty 
members, other men and women in the worlds 
of government and education, to whom this 
institution owes its life. 

As Hawall Delegate to Congress, and in 
association with Senator Lyndon Baines 
Johnson of Texas and Congressman JOHN J, 
Rooney of New York—three men whose 
names are engraved on the plaque soon to 
be unveiled as part of this occasion—he en- 
visaged Hawail as the site of this Asian- 
American bridge, and helped to father the 
enabling legislation. 

As Governor of the Fiftieth State, he re- 
mains a staunch supporter of the ideals on 
which the East-West Center rests, 
the poverty of human prejudice, exalting the 
power of human understanding. 

No man can better express the hopes of 
the multi-racial peoples who inhabit these 
islands—the hopes that accompany our 
President on his mission of peace. 

It Is a privilege to present to you—Gov- 
ernor John A. Burns. 


EAST-WEST CENTER 
GRANTEES’ ASSOCIATION, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, October 17, 1966. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President, the United States of America. 

Dran Ma. PRESIDENT: On behalf of the 
grantees of the East-West Center, the East- 
West Center Grantees’ Association wishes the 
President, an acknowledged friend, success 
in his quest for peace. 


Respectfully yours, 
Norman C. C. Fu, 
President. 


EAST-WEST CENTER GRANTEES’ Association, 
Honolulu, Hawati, October 17, 1966. 

Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 

President, the United States of America, 

DEAR Mr, Prestpenr: We, the members of 
the East-West Center Grantees’ Association, 
on behalf of the student body of the East- 
West Center wish to express our sincere ap- 
preciation for the vital role you have played 
in the creation of this unique institution and 
the continued support which you have con- 
tributed throughout its growth. We, too, be- 
leve in the East-West Center and its goal 
of mutual understanding and “cultural and 
technical interchange between peoples of 
East and West.” 

Each of us in his own way is striving to 
achieve the realization of the Center's goals 
in his own life and for his own country, 

The Center is young and so too are we; yet, 
hopefully, the role the Center has played in 
molding our lives will contribute to the 
building of a better world in which there is 
no East or West, but one world in which all 
men may live in harmony. 


Respectfully yours, = 
Norman C. C. Fu, 
President. 
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Tribute to the Honorable Leverett Salton- 
stall, of Massachusetts 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
President Roosevelt was enormously 
popular in Massachusetts. In 1944 he 
carried the State by 114,000 votes. LxV- 
ERETT SALTONSTALL was elected a Republi- 
can Senator from Massachusetts that 
year by a very much larger plurality. He 
has been a Senator since then, and today 
he takes his departure from Congress. 
His is a well-earned retirement, and I 
wish many happy and productive years 
ahead for my dear friend, the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

A record of distinguished public service 
began with his election to the Newton 
Board of Aldermen in 1920. He became 
an assistant district attorney of Middle- 
sex County, was elected to the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives in 
1923, and served as that body's speaker 
for 8 years. He became Governor of 
Massachusetts in 1938, and was reelected 
in 1940. 

His election in 1944 as a U.S. Senator 
was to fill an unexpired term. He was re- 
soundingly relected in 1948, 1954, and 
1960. In the Senate of the United States 
he has displayed the same qualities of in- 
tegrity, ability, candor, and courage that 
he showed as a public official in Massa- 
chusetts. 

During his long lifetime of public serv- 
ice, LEVERETT SALTONSTALL has come to 
occupy a very special place in the polit- 
ical history of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts and in the affections of 
the citizens of the Bay State of all par- 
ties, sections, ages, and backgrounds. 

A public life as long, as distinguished, 
and as vigorous as his necessarily has 
given rise to a whole inventory of stories 
about him. I can mention only a few, 
those that seem to reflect most clearly 
his character and principles. 

An Irish political opponent once said 
that Mr. SALTONSTALL would rot dare 
show his Yankee face in heavily Irish 
South Boston. Of course, Mr. SALTON- 
STALL immediately did so, won a lot of 
Irish votes, and became a featured at- 
traction of each year’s St. Patrick's Day 
parade through South Boston. 

The reason that he has given for his 
decision not to seek reelection is entirely 
in keeping with his character. He said: 

I feel that it would be difficult for me to 
serve for another 6-year term with the zeal, 
ability, and conscientiousness with which I 
would want to serve. 


He once wrote: 

I am proud to be a Senator of our great 
country and while I know any part I can play 
is a very small one, I want to make it one 
that will help our State and our country 
prosper so that our children may enjoy what 
we have enjoyed and a little more, too. 


These are the sentiments of an honest 
man and a patriotic American. His leg- 
islative wisdom is the product of his years 
of experience. He has written: 
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My years in public office have taught me to 
be exceedingly careful how I express an opin- 
ion in advance of a vote on any specific meas- 
ure, since the bill on which I may vote may 
be substantially different from the one on 
which I have been asked an opinion. I re- 
cently received a letter from an engineer con- 
demning me for not taking a definite stand 
on a particular bill as it was introduced in 
the Congress. No hearing had been held. 
No committee had reported on it, yet he 
wanted me to state my position unequivo- 
cally. In reply, I asked him if he gave expert 
opinion on an engineering problem before all 
the blueprints of the proposition were before 
him. 


In his personal life, he has suffered 
deep bereavements. In these, as in every 
crisis and trial of his public life, he has 
shown the courage and reticence of his 
Yankee forbears. They were made of 
stern stuff, those men who settled the 
wintry Atlantic coast of the New World, 
and so is he made of the same iron will, 
personal bravery, and utter and complete 
integrity. 

It has been one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of his long public life to give an- 
other man the benefit of the doubt. 

I have found— 


He once said 
that you get further with a fellow if you 
assume his motives are as honorable as yours, 
than if you play him slippery. 


He is a courteous, gentle, and unpre- 
tentious man who has always been a tire- 
less doer of small kindnesses of the sort 
that are rarely forgotten. His tastes are 
simple; he likes codfish balls, apple pie, 
and Indian pudding. He used to wear 
his father’s pants to the very few parties 
he attended at some of the embassies 
when he first came to Washington. That 
is the kind of aristocrat we have in Mas- 
sachestts. 

It is time to say a fond farewell to 
him. I am proud to have served in the 
Massachusetts congressional delegation 
with him. I am proud to have known 


Senator Maurine B. Neuberger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. INOYUE. Mr. President, I regret 
that MAURINE NEUBERGER will not be with 
us at the next session. of Congress. 
Though women suffrage has long been a 
part of constitutional rights, convention 
has been slow in changing. She has 
demonstrated to the world the singular 
contributions women can make to the 
Government in our, or in any, free so- 
ciety. Not only is she a charming and 
gracious lady but an able legislator whose 
influence has served her State and Na- 
tion well. 

While she turns now to a less public 
life, I am sure her broad interests and 
concern will continually lead her into 
public life and that any community in 
which she lives will derive great benefits 
from the talents this remarkable woman 
brings with her. I wish her every suc- 
cess and happiness. 


October 25, 1966 


Salute to National Mutiple Sclerosis 
Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

ADDRESS BY Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY TO THE 
\NATIONAL MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS SOCIETY, 
OCTOBER 15, 1966 
I salute you on the occasion of your Twen- 

tleth Anniversary. This is a good year for 
commemorating past events and for setting 
new goals for the future. The twentieth 
year in the life of a young man or woman 
is a time of flowering, of promise, of coming 
more fully into adulthood. May this year 
for the National Multiple Sclerosis Society 
be one of realization for all of you—realiza- 
tion of the dreams you have worked so hard 
to bring to fruition. We are all heavily in 
your debt. 

I want also to congratulate those of you 
who received awards tonight. Your time, 
your energies, your accomplishments are 
deeply appreciated by a grateful Nation. 

And I would like to wish you luck in the 
forward step and new direction you are now 
undertaking—in establishing an interna- 
tional organization. Since this disease 
knows no boundaries and is found in coun- 
tries around the world, a worldwide orga- 
nization is needed to carry on the fight. 
Through an international society, you can 
share programs and accomplishments with 
the peoples of the world. In return, experi- 
ence and new knowledge gained in other 
countries will be of benefit to the people 
of the United States. Working together, we 
may someday unearth those important clues 
which will unlock the secret of multiple 
sclerosis. 

To speak before a voluntary health orga- 
nization is always a great honor and pleasure 
forme. I find in these groups dedicated and 
informed people, people who do not need to 
be convinced of the importance of health to 
the strength of our Nation. Here I find peo- 
ple who know the vital role played by their 
organizations, by private industry, and by 
the Government in a ceaseless conquest of 
physical and mental ý 

The National Multiple Sclerosis Society has 
been an especially effective voluntary orga- 
nization. Its accomplishments are too nu- 
merous for me to recite tonight. I would like, ` 
however, to make brief mention of some of 
the areas where it has provided invaluable 
service. 

One of your most important accomplish- 
ments has been the provision of clinics for 
the care of multiple sclerosis patients. This 
is an area of endeavor in which your orga- 
nization is particularly effective. It is most 
reassuring and comforting to me to know 
that you now have 55 clinics or treatment 
centers throughout the Nation. 

Local clinics and patient services mean 
much to a person who needs continuing care. 
Families have to be helped with internal ad- 
justments. Employment and social problems 
have to be solved. But research and patient 
care should not be considered separate en- 
tities, for they are, in fact, two aspects of the 
same program. 

But while research is striving to find the 
prevention and cure of multiple sclerosis, 
there are thousands who already have the 
disease, many incapacitated for life, waiting, 
praying for a cure to be found. What would 
happen to them but for the patient services 
that the Society provides? 
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Like all successful voluntary agencies, the 
Society conducts large educational and infor- 
mational programs. It has a vast informa- 
tion service to tell Americans what multiple 
Sclerosis is and to enlist their active support 
in conquering it. This information activity 
serves to aid the Society in its drives to raise 
funds to support its programs. It also helps 
to further understanding and knowledge, and 
to create a mood favorable to Government 
support, 

There is much proof that you have suc- 
ceeded in enlisting the support of the Ameri- 
can people to your cause. A good early ex- 
ample is the major role you played in the 
establishment of our National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness. 

In May 1949, your president Mr. Ralph 
Strauss, together with your founder and 
Executive Director Miss Sylvia Lawry, Dr. 
Tracy Putnam, Dr. Houston Merritt, and 
others appeared before a Senate Committee 
to testify on the proposed National Multiple 
Sclerosis Act. Although this bill was not 
Passed, considerable interest was aroused. In 
1950, with the cooperation of various other 
Voluntary health groups, the act creating the 
National Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and Blindness was passed. 

Over the years, you have worked closely 
With the Institute. Especially notable has 
been your work and interest in joint research. 
The Society has collaborated with the NINDB 
on several significant research projects 
through the years—a demonstration of the 
partnership role of Government and yolun- 
tary health agencies in research. 

A good example of such a joint program is 
One now being conducted. The Society has 
Provided almost $60,000 to purchase viral 
antigens to detect virus antibodies and In- 
stitute scientists are using the test antigens 
of several viruses in their search for possible 
multiple sclerosis viruses. Collaboration by 
the Society and NINDB is enabling research- 
ers to explore this promising new lead much 
more vigorously than might otherwise have 
been possible. 

This is a good illustration of the vitality of 
the combined approach to the problems of 
human disease that has evolved in America. 
Voluntary agencies, such as the MS Society, 
and the Federal Government are concentrat- 
ing their resources where they will do the 
most in a complementary and highly 
effective effort. The Federal Government, by 
reason of its structure and resources, can 
Play one of its most effective roles by con- 
centrating its efforts on research. 

From the earliest days of your organization, 
your leaders have worked closely with the 
Government agencies concerned. We deeply 
appreciate all the inspiration, help and co- 
Operation you have given us and wish you 
Well in your future program. 

During my years in Congress as Chairman 
or the House Appropriations Subcommittee 
for health and related matters, I have con- 
tinually emphasized the need for a parner- 
ship of Government and voluntary effort to 
Strike against disease. I view the efforts of 
each as a sustaining force for the other. 

As a partner in this combined effort you 
have served as an especially sustaining force 
in rallying support for the battle against MS. 
Iam sure that you will continue your efforts 
in gaining support in the future. Knowing 
of your continual support has been impor- 
tant to me. I think it is important for 
each of you to write to your Congressman 
about your chapter activities and the great 
need for government support of research. 
Write not only at appropriation times but 
throughout the year. Keep up their inter- 
est in your great cause. Let them hear 
from all 180 of your chapters every year. 

Do not doubt that your efforts will be 
rewarded. Over the past 20 years we have 
made considerable progress getting more sup- 
Port for health at all levels, There has been 
& truly revolutionary growth in expenditures 
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for health and in the health consciousness of 
Americans. 

Last year almost 62 billion were spent on 
medical research in this country. Such ex- 
penditures financed by Government and pri- 
vate agencies are 21 times greater than the 
sums expended for such research in 1947. 

Federal support of medical research ex- 
panded rapidly following World War II. For 
years I have been privileged to have an active 
part in increasing the Federal role—and, in 
so doing, helping establish a truly national 
medical research and research training effort 
in this country. 

Today, when we speak of Federal support 
of research in medicine, it is the NIH that 
comes first to mind. The NIH is now receiv- 
ing a larger share of the Federal dollar for 
such research than are all other health 
agencies combined. Excluding construction 
grants, the NIH appropriations increased 
from $8.3 million in 1946-47 to more than $1 
billion in 1966-67, while all Federal expendi- 
tures for medical research increased 44 times 
between 1947 and 1965, 

I do not want any of you to think this 
growth rate was automatic or that it came 
about by someone waving a magic wand. 
Each year—during the years of the greatest 
growth in Federal (especially NIH) invest- 
ment in medical research—some of us in the 
Congress fought to accelerate the growth 
rate. 

I am proud to have played a part in in- 
creasing the emphasis on our national health 
problems, on research to help to correct 
them, and on growth of NIH as the agency 
to conduct and administer that research. 

And I am proud to have played a small 
part in the development of one Institute in 
particular. When Congress authorized the 
NINDB in 1950, it launched a continuing 
campaign against the widely varying neuro- 
logical and sensory disorders. A vast medi- 
cal frontier was established which is rapidly 
becoming one of the most important re- 
search areas in the field of medicine and 
public health, 

Much progress has been made against the 
disease since the Society was founded in 
1946. We are certain that prevention will 
one day become reality and eventually even 
a cure will be found. How soon this can 
be accomplished will depend on how ef- 
fectively this Nation can mobilize its re- 
sources to undertake the task. 

For your Twentieth Anniversary meeting, 
you have chosen the theme, “A World-Wide 
Rededication.” I wish you success in mar- 
shalling new forces, inspiring veteran work- 
ers, adding stout hearts to our common 
cause. I, too, join with you in a spirit of 
rededication. I have faith that victory will 
be ours. 


Auto Safety: New York Leadership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, un- 
doubtedly one of the major achievements 
of the 89th Congress was the enactment 
of the Auto Safety Act of 1966. The ac- 
tion of the Congress is long overdue. 
The figures for 1965 show that American 
deaths continued to rise on our highways 
at an even more alarming rate: 49,000 
killed; 4½ million injured; $8.5 billion 
lost in property damage and man-hours. 

The State of New York has made sig- 
nificant strides in seeking to find ways 
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to meet this problem. One of our State 
senators, Edward J. Speno, has received 
wide recognition for initiating new de- 
velopments in traffic safety. 

Much of the thinking which he devel- 
oped has become part of the automobile 
safety legislation passed this year by the 
Congress and signed into law by the Pres- 
ident. 

Senator Speno served as chairman of 
the New York State Joint Legislative 
Committee on Motor Vehicles and Traffic 
Safety in 1959. In that year he led the 
fight for passage of legislation which re- 
quired certification of brake fluid by the 
motor vehicle department. This law 
made certain that no substandard fluid 
would be available in New York State. 

In 1960, Senator Speno began the fight 
for mandatory seat belt installation in 
New York State motor vehicles. In 1961, 
the first law was enacted requiring 
anchorage points for seat belts. How- 
ever, it was not until 1965 that seat belt 
installation became a legal requirement 
in New York. 


The New York State safety car pro- 
gram, conceived by Senator Speno, was 
the first such program in the Nation. 
The New York State Legislature passed, 
and Governor Rockefeller signed into law 
in 1965, an appropriation to conduct a 
feasibility study to determine whether a 
safety car could be built. The answer 
came back as a resounding “yes.” This 
program is now in full gear. This year 
more money was appropriated to actual- 
ly construct a prototype safety car. 

It is my hope that my amendment to 
this year's Auto Safety Act will allow New 
York State to receive Federal assistance 
to expedite this prototype safety car pro- 
gram. I am proud of the advancements 
made by our State and know that our 
leadership will be continued. 


Senator Leverett Saltonstall of 
Massachusetts 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, for about 20 years in the course 
of Appropriations Committee business I 
have had the distinct pleasure of work- 
ing with the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, the Honorable LEVERETT SAL- 
TONSTALL. Senator SALTONSTALL is retir- 
ing this year, however, bringing to an 
end a distinguished and outstanding 
career as a public servant. His career 
in public office began long before he 
joined the other body 21 years ago. He 
served three terms as Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, a rec- 
ord still unbroken, and provided it with 
efficient and progressive leadership. 
Aside from serving as Governor and Sen- 
ator he has also filled a variety of State 
offices—and filled all of them well. In 
all, Senator SALTONSTALL has compiled a 
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record of 41 years in public office.. His 
patience, wit, and counsel will be missed 
by all of us, both here and in the other 
body. We wish him many happy years 
as he starts a retirement justly deserved. 


Social Security Act Amendments of 1965 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, prior 
to the passage of the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1965, our senior citizens 
were allowed to deduct all of their medi- 
cal and drug expenses from their ad- 
justed gross income. 

Under existing law as it stands today 
these senior citizens, already suffering 
from the high cost of living, will only be 
able to deduct those medical expenses 
which exceed 3 percent of their adjusted 
gross income for drug costs which ex- 
ceed 1 percent of their adjusted gross in- 
come, This provision of existing law be- 
comes effective January 1, 1967. 

When the Senate Finance Committee, 
of which I am a member, considered the 
Foreign Investors Tax Act, I proposed an 
amendment to continue to allow our 
senior citizens the right to deduct 100 
percent of their medical expenses from 
their income tax. This amendment was 
adopted in committee and was passed 
on the floor of the Senate. 5 

Unfortunately, in conference, the 
amendment was deleted, principally on 
the basis of the fact that soclal security 
legislation will be one of the first items 
on the agenda when the 90th Congress 
convenes in January. I was very disap- 
pointed that my amendment was not re- 
tained in conference. 

From the mail which I have received, 
and which I am sure is also being re- 
ceived by many Members of this body, it 
is evident that our senior citnzens are 
able to avoid extensive hospitalization 
only because they rely on medication and 
other medical treatment which often cost 
them several hundred dollars a year on 
fixed incomes. This was the reason why 
I proposed my amendment. 

However there is a bright ray of hope 
that this proposal will carry when the 
Congress meets again in January at 
which time I will introduce the measure 
again and strive to make it retroactive 
to January 1, 1967. 

I intend also to urge the Members of 
this body and the House of Representa- 
tives to introduce similar bills. I sin- 
cerely hope, too, that our senior citizens 
will take the time to write the members 
of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, and members of the Senate Finance 
Sender urging support of my pro- 
posal, 


I am confident that justice and equal- 
ity in this area which means so much to 
so many of our senior citizens who have 
contributed. greatly to the progress of 
this Nation will meet with favorable re- 
sponse by Congress. 
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Report to the People of the First Congres- 
sional District of Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROGERS C. B. MORTON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to report to the people in the First Dis- 
trict of Maryland whom it has been my 
privilege to represent during the 88th 
and 89th Congresses, I would like to cite 
various projects in which there has been 
or is to be the grant of Federal funds or 
the participation of Federal agencies. 

These projects cover many aspects of 
life and community progress throughout 
the nine counties of the present First 
Congressional District. They are proj- 
ects which have either been initiated, are 
underway, or completed. This work rep- 
resents the cooperation and efforts of 
many individuals. These projects are 
to the credit of many people; officials of 
our county and town governments, hard- 
working Federal employees of the Goy- 
ernment agencies, civic organizations, 
and private individuals. All have in- 
volved the time and energies of my office, 
including myself and my staff. 

I want to congratulate and express my 
appreciation to the many people, both in 
and out of Government, who have con- 
tributed to this effort. 

Mr. Speaker, may I add further that 
our district has received fair and equi- 
table treatment from the officials of this 
administration in meeting their respon- 
sibilities to the taxpayers. A close 
examination and evaluation of all of 
these projects shows that our district, 
compared to others, has fared well. 

Two major Federal projects, author- 
ized and partially funded, include: First, 
the Assateague Island National Sea- 
shore—$16.5 million—$3.7 million cur- 
rently funded—to establish a recrea- 
tional area, encompassing conservation 
and utilization of 19,006 acres for the 
present and future generations; and sec- 
ond, the complete study and hydraulic 
model and technical center of the Chesa- 
peake Bay Basin—$6 million—$100,000 
currently funded—to effect short-term 
improvement and long-range planning 
for the great Maryland asset—the 
Chesapeake Bay. 

Other projects include: 

AGRICULTURE 

Blackbird control: Federal assistance 
from Department of Interior to find solu- 
tion. 

Delmarva poultry industry: Inspection 
services changes opposed freight rate de- 
crease—pending general assistance—all 
aspects. 

Milk market order No. 4: Successful 
retention of handler pool to date has 
meant approximately $1 per hundred- 
weight for all milk produced and shipped 
to Philadelphia from First District. 

Maryland tobacco: Worked with Mary- 
land tobacco interests to have 5-cent to- 
bacco subsidy apply to Maryland tobacco 

rts, 


exports. 
Clarified school-lunch program ad- 
ministration favorable to area canners. 
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Aydelotte: Watershed project,“ Wi- 
comico County. 

Passerdyke: Watershed project, W1- 
comico County. 

Dividing Creek: Watershed project, 
Wicomico County. 

Sweet potato: Artificial coloring reg- 
ulations, Wicomico County. 

Upper Choptank watershed: Soil 
drainage program—18 percent in Caro- 
line County—$4,908,150 total cost. 

Marshyhope: Watershed project, 
Caroline County. 

Goldsboro: Watershed project, Caro- 
line County, 

Middletown: Watershed project, Dor- 
chester County. 

Upper Manokin: Watershed project, 
Somerset County. { 

Coonsfoot: Watershed project '—$154,- 
800 total cost; $104,600 Federal; soll 
drainage, Worcester County. 

Franklyn Branch: Watershed proj- 
ect —8164,520 total; $112,560 Federal 
grant; Worcester County. 

Ninepin Branch: Watershed project, 
Worcester County. A 

Shingle Landing: Watershed project,‘ 
Worcester County, 

Corsica: Watershed project, Queen 
Anne's County. 

Long Marsh: Watershed project,’ 
Queen Anne’s County. 

Rehobeth: Watershed project,’ pending 
application, Somerset County. 

Marumsco: Watershed project, pend- 
ing application, Somerset County. 

King’s Creek: Watershed project,’ 
pending application, Somerset County. 

Turkey Branch: Watershed project, 
pending application, Somerset County. 

CHESAPEAKE BAY POLLUTION CONTROL 


Cecilton: Water and sewerage project: 
$203,500 Federal grant, Cecil County. 

Elkton: Sewerage facilities: $485,032, 
Cecil County. 

North East: Sanitary district sewerage 
facility: $148,250 grant; $613,000 total; 
Cecil County. 

Port Deposit: Sewerage treatment 
project: $304,000 total; $74,750 grant; 
Cecil County. 

Perryville: Sewerage facilities: $457,- 
000 total; $223,000 grant; Cecil County. 

Sun: Sewerage system, Cecil 
County. 


Denton: Sewerage project: $483,500 
total; $112,120 Federal grant; Caroline 
County. 

Greensboro: Sewerage disposal: Caro- 
line County. 

Preston: Sewerage facility: $93,500 
total; $22,500 grant; Caroline County. 

Cambridge: Sewer facilities and other 
small projects: $174,250; Dorchester 
County. 

Hurlock: Sewerage disposal system: 
$928,000 total; $72,300 grant; Dorchester 
County. 

Secretary: Sewerage system: $435,000 
total; $133,900 grant; Dorchester 
County. 

Rock Hall: Sewerage disposal: $762,- 
300 total; Kent County. 

Chestertown: Sewerage project: $672,- 
400 total cost; $47,700 Federal grant; 
Kent County. 


1 All watershed projects deal primarily with 
drainage of farm land and conservation of 
natural resources. 
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Galena: Sewerage project: 
total; $43,000 Federal grant; 
County. 

Kennedyville: Water and sewerage 
disposal—pending—Kent County. 

Cecil County: Spoil disposal areas— 
negotiated minimum local damage and 
inconvenience. 

Millington: Sewerage project: $179,- 
200 total; $14,500 grant; Kent County. 

Centreville: Water and sewerage: 
$120,600 total; $30,150 Federal grant; 
Queen Anne’s County. 

Queenstown: Sewerage project: $420,- 
820 total; $84,700 grant; Queen Anne’s 
County. 

Deal Island: Beach erosion: stabiliza- 
tion assistance, Somerset County. 

Crisfield: Sewer project: $820,859 
total; $410,429 Federal grant; Somerset 
County. 

Hebron: Sewerage treatment plant, 
Wicomico County. 

Ocean City: Sewerage project: $3,700,- 
000 total; $235,500 grant; Worcester 
County. 

Snow Hill: 
total; 386,600 
County. 


$160,000 
Kent 


Sewer project: $347,900 
Federal; Worcester 


COMMUNITY IMPROVEMENT 


Charlestown Bridge: Worked with 
State roads commission, Cecil County. 

Elkton: Urban Renewal: $66,353 sur- 
vey and planning grant, Cecil County. 

Perryville: Water project, Cecil 
County. 

Cambridge: Public housing project: $2 
million Federal loan, Dorchester County. 

Cambridge: Urban renewal: $1,137,000 
Federal grant pending, Dorchester 
County. 

Crisfield: Public housing project: $729,- 
189 Federal loan, Somerset County. 

Crisfield: Western Union office—re- 
tained open after Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. advised it would be closed, 
Somerset County. 

Easton: Memorial Hospital, expansion: 
$4,340,700 total; $625,000 Federal share, 
Talbot County. 

Easton: Airport, resurfacing runways: 
$242,900 total; $121,450 Federal grant— 
complete, Talbott County. 

Oxford: Beach erosion control, Talbot 
County. ë 

St. Michaels: Housing project, Talbot 
County. 

Easton: Talbot County Health Center: 
$300,000 total; $100,000 Federal, Talbot 
County. 

Salisbury: Urban renewal: $1,010,102 
total; $866,983 Federal, Wicomico 
County. 

Elk Neck: Mosquito control project, 
Cecil County. 

Berlin: Health Center: $35,000 Federal 
Share, Worcester County. 

Ocean City: Arranged for old Coast 
Guard station to be turned over to Town 
of Ocean City, Health Center, Worcester 
County. 

Elkton: Court House: $187,642 Federal 
Erant for expansion and renovation 
$1,595,083 total cost, Cecil County. 
CONSERVATION, PRESERVATION, AND RECREATION 

Court House Point: Recreational pond, 
Cecil County . 

Elk Neck State Park: Swimming area 
Permit expedited, Cecil County. 

Pond Creek Area: Preserved for wild- 
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fowl—originaly planned for dredged ma- 
terial disposal, Cecil County. 

Denton: Diversion of farm land to 
golf course and country club: $151,190 
Federal loan, Caroline County. 

Blackwater Game Refuge: Visitors fa- 
cility expansion, Dorchester County. 

Eastern Neck National Wildlife 
Refuge, Kent County. 

Restoration for fish and wildlife pro- 
grams: $114,000. 

Maryland water resources aid: Legis- 
lation authorizing hydrological study of 
Delmarva Peninsula. 

Obtain transportation for grain for 
migratory birds during extensive snow- 
storm, 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Bainbridge: Retention of training 
center, Cecil County. 

Bainbridge: WAVE barracks construc- 
tion: $1,091,000, Cecil County. 

Chesapeake Clamchip Corp:: ARA 
loan, Dorchester County. 

Bay Country Festival: Arranged Fed- 
eral participation, Dorchester County. 

Dorchester Industrial Development 
Corp.: Assisted in obtaining loan for 
starting of business to create jobs, Dor- 
chester County. 

Kent County: Planning grant: $27,650 
grant, $41,475 total. 

Crisfield: Maritime Industrial Park: 
$1.5 million grant, $3 million project, 
Somerset County. 

Princess Anne: Custom pet foods: As- 
sisted in establishing new business for 
creation of jobs: $710,000, Somerset 
County. 

Worcester County: Chesapeake Corp.: 
Assistance in dredging Pocomoke Mud- 
flats. 

Delmarva Council planning grant: 
$87,200. 

Friendship International Airport: Re- 
tention of existing schedules and addi- 
tion of supplemental services. 

Business: Government conferences: 
Held in Annapolis, Salisbury, and Elkton. 

Button industry: Effect tariff change 


favorable to button industry. 
EDUCATION 
Elkton: Vocational and Technical 


Training Center, Cecil County. 

Crisfield: Radar  station—surplus 
property—arranged facility be turned 
over for local usage, Somerset County. 

Salisbury: Salisbury State College: As- 
sisted in establishing the college library 
as a depository library in the First Con- 
gressional District Wicomico County. 

Chesapeake College: Guidance for 
Federal assistance. 

School superintendent assistance in 
meeting requirements of Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Every public school in the First Con- 
gressional District received Federal as- 
sistance through the normal procedures 
established by the Maryland State Board 
of Education and Federal Government. 

Impacted school assistance: $280,000 
per year, Cecil County. 

NAVIGATION AND UTILIZATION OF WATERWAYS 

Susquehanna River debris: $14,000 
study authorized for permanent correc- 
tion of problem, Cecil County. 

Susquehanna: Channel dredging to 
Havre de Grace, Cecil County. 

Elk River: Dredging project, Cecil 
County. 
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Choptank River: Relocation of navi- 
gation devices, Caroline County. 

Fishing Creek: Channel dredging, 
Dorchester County. 

Church Creek: Dredging project, Dor- 
chester County. 

Deepwater Port: Arrange Federal 
maintenance, Dorchester County. 

Farm Creek: Assistance in arranging 
sea wall through State cooperation, Dor- 
chester County. 

Choptank River: Additional naviga- 
tional aids, Dorchester County. 

Honga River and Tar Bay: dredging, 
Dorchester County. 

Tyler Cove: Dredging, $24,100, Dor- 
chester County. 

Muddy Hook Cove: Dredging, $39,900, 
Dorchester County. 

Rock Hall: Stone jetty repair making 
harbor useful, Kent County. 

Kent County: Coast Guard station, as- 
sisted in site purchase, Kent County. 

Wells Cove: Establish breakwater 
study, $17,000, Queen Annes County. 

Crisfield: New Coast Guard station, 
Somerset County. 

Crisfield: Harbor project, dredging, 
Somerset County. 

Upper Thoroughfare: Repair stone 
breakwater, Somerset County. 

Ewell: Channel dredging, Somerset 


County. 
Ewell: Navigation aid—foghorn— 
Somerset County. 


Ewell: Navigation aid—light—Somer- 
set County. 

Rumbley: Harbor project, Somerset 
County. 

Tylerton: Dredging project, Somerset 
County. 

Pocomoke Sound: Dredging, Somerset 


County. 
Small boat harbor, 


Rhodes Point: 
Somerset County. 

Crisfield: Weather equipment, Somers 
Cover Marina, Somerset County. 

Mount Vernon-Websters Cove: Light- 
ed navigation aid, Somerset County. 

Black Walnut Point: Dredging, Talbot 
County. 

Knapps Narrows: Purchase of Coast 
Guard site, Talbot County. 

Neavitt Harbor: Project, $31,000, Tal- 
bot County. 

Dogwood Harbor: Dredging, $40,000, 
Talbot County. 

Tred Avon River: Dredging, $322,900, 
Talbot County. 

Wicomico River: Dredging, $137,608, 
Wicomico County. 

Ocean City: Coast Guard facility, Wor- 
cester County. 

Chincoteague Bay-Pocomoke River 
Canal project: 5-year study nearing com- 
pletion, Worcester County. 

Ocean City: Sinepuxent Bay and 
Ocean City Harbor and Inlet dredging, 
$75,456, Worcester County. 

Town House Creek: Added navigation 
aids, Worcester County. 

Baltimore Harbor: 
channel. 

C. & D. Canal to Baltimore Harbor 
dredging: $100 million. 

POST OFFICE SERVICE 

Childs: Post office retention, after clos- 
ing announced by Post Office Depart- 
ment, Cecil County. 

North East: New post office facility: 
$61,000, Cecil County. 
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Hillsboro: Retain post office, Caroline 
County. 

Andrews: Post office, helped keep it 
open, Dorchester County. 

Hurlock: Post office, new facility, Dor- 
chester County. 

Crumpton; New post office facility ap- 
proved, Kent County. 

Centreville: Federal building: $337,- 
000 total cost, Queen Anne’s County. 

Queenstown: New post office facility, 
Queen Anne’s County. 

Crisfield: Tangier mall route, retained 
and prevented relocation to Onancock, 
Somerset County. 

Smith Island: Established door-to- 
door mail delivery at Ewell-Somerset 
Counties. 

Salisbury: Federal building: $781,520 
total cost, land and construction, Wico- 
mico County. 

Rhodes Point: Door-to-door postal 
service delivery, Somerset County. 

SEAFOOD INDUSTRY 
' Choptank River: Oyster harvest, 
worked with State to correct pollution 
problems, Dorchester County. 

Crisfield: Hard Crab Derby, assisted 
with Federal participation, Somerset 
County. 

Anuga Trade Fair: Seafood promo- 
tlon—Cologne, Germany. 

Crab processing machine: $300,000 re- 
search and development grant, 

Seafood market news office, retained in 
Chesapeake Bay area—Department of 
the Interior had announced removal. 

CENERAL 


Perry Point Hospital: Retention of 
complete facility for veterans service, 
Cecil County. 

Bloodsworth Island: Commitment 
from Navy to decrease size of explosives 
used in target practice, Dorchester 
County. 

Worcester County: Coastal stabiliza- 
tion study: 3-year program: $90,000, 
complete 1966. 

University of Maryland: Authorized 
by Congress to allow university to pur- 
chase land and buildings from the De- 
partment of the Interlor—located in 
center of campus. 

OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 


Headstart, 1965: $130,027. 

Headstart, 1966: $88,076. 

Community action program: $738,658. 

Small business, Farmers Home Admin- 
istration, rural loans, 1965: $27,580; 1966: 
$42,670. 

Adult basic education: $43,250. 

Neighborhood Youth Corps: Cecil 
County included with seven counties, to- 
tal, $166,410. 

Total excluding Neighborhood Youth 
Corps: $1,070,261. 


Tributes to Congressman 


SPEECH 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 
Mr. SIKES. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES., Mr. Speaker, I concur 
in the statement of my beloved and dis- 
tinguished friend, the acting majority 
leader, on the service in Congress of our 
distinguished colleague from Louisiana, 
JIMMY Morrison. I have served with 
him for many years. I know him, I 
admire him greatly. I know of his out- 
standing contributions to the Congress. 

Mr, Speaker, I can say unqualifiedly 
that no man has done more to advance 
the interest of and to improve the life 
of those who work for the Government, 
particularly among the postal employ- 
ees, than has Jimmy Morrison. His 
work here will be remembered a long, 
long time, and we shall all miss him. 


New Hospital for Boca Raton, Fla. 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, adequate hospital facilities are of con- 
cern to communities throughout the Na- 
tion, and particular in south Florida 
where we are experiencing an increase 
in population, particularly among the 
senior-citizen age group, unlike that in 
many other localities. In light of this 
concern, I am especially proud of the ef- 
forts being made in Boca Raton, Fla., by 
leaders in the community to provide a 
modern, well-equipped. hospital. This 
new $4 million facility is being con- 
structed entirely from voluntary dona- 
tions, and will open next spring. 

As is so often the case in community 
benefits, the women of Boca Raton, 
through their Debbie Rand Service 
League, have led the way in constructive 
efforts to bring the hospital project to 
completion. Over the past 3 years, these 
hardworking women have given more 
than $240,000 to their hospital project, 
and all the money has been raised 
through voluntary work—all were volun- 
teers working without remuneration and 
without special recognition. A special 
project, and one worthy of particular 
note, has been the annual pre-Lenten 
Fiesta de Boca Raton, which has required 
the help of some 3,000 people this year 
alone, and which produced almost $70,- 
000 for the hospital. 

The successful Boca Raton Fiesta will 
be presented again in 1967 on February 2. 
The authentic Spanish theme is most ap- 
propriate to Boca Raton, which is blessed 
with many fine examples of Spanish and 
Mediterranean architecture. The 4-day 
affair has become an annual event of in- 
terest to tourists and residents alike, and 
deserying of the continued support of all. 
From the advance planning, which calls 
for parades, arts and crafts, exhibits, fine 
entertainment, a grand ball, golf tourna- 
ment, and a yacht-a-cade, it can be seen 
that this year's Fiesta de Boca Raton will 
be eyen more successful than those of the 
past, and will provide increased benefits 
for the community hospital. All those 
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who plan to be in Florida this winter 
should include a visit to Boca Raton at 
fiesta time. 

Boca Raton has every reason to be 
proud of the work being done by so many 
of its citizens for the hospital, and I com- 
mend them all. 


The Real Mr. Howe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina, Mr. 
Speaker, a telling editorial in the News 
and Courier, of Charleston, S.C., ex- 
presses how many concerned school offi- 
cials and other people, by no means all of 
them in the South, feel about the pres- 
ent U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
Harold Howe II. The editorial points 
out that Mr. Howe has made a remark- 
able statement that school desegrega- 
tion is the single point on which we who 
call ourselves educational leaders prove 
that we are really so.” 

Mr. Howe, in his recent speech, also 
said the following: 

We must bore ahead with the tools we 
have, and it won't be pleasant, and it won't 
be quiet. We cannot wait for mayors and 
city councils to do the work they hired us 
to do. And sometimes we must do the work 
they don't want us to do, 


Mr. Howe apparently thinks that the 
line of authority in American education 
runs from him to State and then to mu- 
nicipal school officials. It does not. Lo- 
cal school boards are responsible to their 
local elected officials. If the school board 
is elected, then it is its own arbiter of 
proper education procedure. If the 
school board is appointed, it is ultimately 
responsible to the local elected officials 
who appointed the school board members 
as the local elected officials are ulti- 
mately responsible to the voters. Local 
control of schools is one of the oldest 
traditions of our country and is a corner- 
stone of freedom secured by the U.S. 
Constitution. 

If Mr. Howe could abrogate the tradi- 
tional authority of local school systems 
for the purposes of integration, he could 
ultimately do so for any other reason. 

I commend this editorial to my col- 
leagues: 

THe REAL MR. Howe 

Harold Howe II, U.S, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, is putting on a nimble performance 
these days in trying to convince irate con- 
gressmen that he doesn't really regard total 
integration as the sole educational goal, 

Mr. Howe is having to give this perform- . 

ance because many Americans are furious 
at him for the way his office is riding rough- 
shod over the rights of school boards. School 
Officials have been subjected to brutal pres- 
sures by Mr. Howe's office. Many of the 
threats came in the form of telephone calls 
or private instructions so that no written 
record is left to enrage the public, 
But the record is by no means barren, 
even though Mr. Howe protests that he 
doesn't intend to dump everything in educa- 
tion in order to achieve raclal integration. 
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Mr. Howe's real feellngs were dlsclosed In 
a speech sponsored by the Urban League and 
Teachers College of Columbia University. 
Speaking June 18, this is what he said: 

“School desegregation is the single point 
on which we who cal! ourselves educational 
leaders prove that we are really so." 

Consider that categorical statement: “The 
single point.” - 

An educator in Mr. Howe's book doesn't 
prove himself by his scholarship, his under- 
standing of the needs of his students, his 
ability to recruit a team of superior teach- 
ers, or his skill at planning a curriculum and 
giving guidance to students and teachers. 

In Mr. Howe's book, the single point“ on 
Which he proves himself ls “school desegre- 
gation.” 

This Isn't all that Mr. Howe said in his re- 
vealing speech. He declared that educators 
must “use every possible device to include 
within each school a cross section of the 
social and economic backgrounds of the 
metropolis.” 

Mr. Howe has no authority or right to set 
Standards for the local school systems of 
the United States. As a matter of fact, no 
Civil Rights Act decrees this kind of leveling 
and mixing. What he spouted is sociological 
dogma. All the law requires is that there be 
no discrimination on account of race, creed 
or color, It says nothing about every school 
bullding in America having to be a miniature 
melting pot. 

On the contrary, the nelghborhood school 
is the definitive American school. What 
constitutes a neighborhood is a decision for 
a school board to make, not Mr. Howe. 

Mr, Howe has no intention of respecting 
the wishes of school boards and local com- 
munities, though he gives clever lip service 
to this ideal. 

The real Mr. Howe is exposed in the June 
18 speech. In this address he said; 

“We must bore ahead with the tools we 
haye, and it won't be pleasant, and it won't 
be quiet. * * * We cannot wait for mayors 
and city councils to do the work they hired 
us to do, And sometimes we must do the 
work they don’t want us to do. 

In short, Mr. Howe won't tolerate the 
Processes of self-government. In the name 
of democracy, he intends to push aside all 
local objections and impose his will on U.S, 
schools. The record speaks for itself. 

This is the man whom President Johnson 
has chosen to head the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, This is the man who continues to 
enjoy Presidential trust and approval. 

When Americans go to the polis Noy. 8, 
if they are of a mind to protest against Big 
Government's crushing pressure against local 
and individual rights, they should bear in 
mind Mr. Howe's contemptuous words for 
local authority. 


Hon. Frank Chelf, of Kentucky 
SPEECH 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
Representative CHELF and I have served 
in Congress together many years. We 
all know him to be able, energetic, and 
fearless. He has done an unusually 
good job of work for his district, his 
State, and his Nation. America is 
Stronger because of the courageous serv- 
ice of this outstanding Member. He will 
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be missed by his friends when Congress 
convenes again. 

My family and I wish for Frank and 
his family every success, happiness, and 
joy in the future. 


Yearend Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr, Speaker, the follow- 
ing yearend report is being mailed to 
many of my constituents today. 

The report referred to follows: 

Dean Farenp: Another year has gone by— 
my fourteenth as your Congressman. With 
the Congress now in recess, at least until 
after the November elections, this will be 
my last Washington Report until the new 
Congress convenes in January. Many feel 
the President will ask Congress immediately 
after the elections to approve an additional 
$13 billion for the Vietnam war and possibly 
will request a tax “package” including 
increases in personal income taxes. 

As your voice in this 89th Congress, I have 
exercised my vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the basis of what I thought 
was best for our District, our State and our 
Nation. I have never claimed that my judg- 
ment was infallible on any issue but have 
made each decision after careful and con- 
scientious study. I have cast several thou- 
sand committee and House votes on legisla- 
tion since being in public office. : 

If ever you have any question on why I 
voted as I did on any amendment, resolu- 
tion, or bill, please drop me a postcard. I 
want you to have this information firsthand 
from me rather than accept a third party’s 
explanation of my vote on any given piece 
of legislation. 

The two years of the 89th Congress have 
been very busy ones forme. They have con- 
tained some frustrations and some successes 
in my attempts to represent the best inter- 
ests of our district, our State, and our nation. 
In this Year-End Report, I would like to 
touch briefly on some of the highlights of 
those two years. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


The provision of my bill to increase bene- 
fits across the board by 7% was enacted last 
year. With the cost of living rising so rap- 
idly, however, another Laird bill was intro- 
duced this year that would automatically 
increase social security benefits each time 
the cost of Living goes up. I am hopeful 
that next year’s Congress will contain more 
members who will support this kind of legis- 
lation. 


$ 


DAIRY PROBLEMS 


Though successful in reversing the John- 
son-Freeman decision to cut back drastically 
on the School Milk and School Lunch pro- 
grams and to keep dairy price supports down, 
other efforts to improve the dairy situation 
have not been successful. Secretary Free- 
man still refuses to use his authority under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act to restrict 
imports of cheese produced under unsanitary 
conditions abroad that compete unfairly 
with Wisconsin Cheese, 

VETERANS PENSIONS 


Another Laird-supported bill became law 
this year. It was the Veterans Pension Act 
which contained many improvements in- 
cluding a cost-of-living increase in benefits. 
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Unfortunately, Republican amendments to 
increase the Veterans income limitation were 
defeated in Committee. Next year, I will 
continue my efforts to increase the amount 
of outside income both Veterans and Social 
Security beneficiaries may earn without los- 
ing pension benefits. š 
INFLATION. 


Despite the continued efforts of many of 
us in Congress to hold down government 
spending on domestic programs, we were 
unsuccessful in convincing the Administra- 
tion that business as usual“ here at home 
while fighting a costly war abroad would lead 
to rapid rises in the cost of living. Infla- 
tion is a national sales tax“ levied on every 
man, woman, and child in America and hurts 
most those on fixed incomes and pensions, 


MINIMUM WAGE 


My vote was cast this year in favor of the 
Minimum Wage Bill. Four years ago, I op- 
posed an amendment to this Act because it 
changed the definition of what constitutes 
interstate commerce. That was not an issue 
in the bill this year. 


VIETNAM 


All Americans support our fighting forces 
in Vietnam though many are confused and 
uncertain about the short-term aims and 
long-term objectives of our policy in Viet- 
nam. More than anything else in these past 
two years, I have tried to get the Johnson 
Administration to define clearly what we are 
trying to accomplish and to spell out clearly 
the true costs of the war. Americans will 
make the necessary sacrifices in time ef war. 
The Administration in power must provide 
effective leadership and direction, 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 

Despite Administration attempts to scut- 
tie experience rating which has worked so 
well in Wisconsin, we were successful in pre- 
serving experience rating in the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Amendments that were 
passed by the Congress this year. Every 
worker and employer in Wisconsin benefitted 
by this victory, 


MEDICAL RESEARCH 


As ranking minority member of the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, I have consistently sup- 
ported increased funds for medical research. 
Higher priority is given by the Johnson Ad- 
ministration to space research than to human 
research. In my view, this is wrong and I 
will continue in my efforts to have medical 
research given a higher priority than is pres- 
ently the case. 


FEDERAL TAX SHARING 


One of my greatest efforts in this 89th Con- 
gress has been to build support for enact- 
ment of the Laird Tax Sharing Program. 
Tax sharing is an alternative for the special 
categorical grant-in-aid programs. The in- 
creasing costs of education are a prime cx- 
ample of the need for a tax-sharing up- 
proach. Today there are well over 200 cate- 
gorical federal grant-in-aid programs spend- 
ing more than $14 billion annually. Yet our 
problems grow worse. Wisconsin sends $1.46 
to Washington for every dollar it gets back 
in federal grants-in-aid. Tax sharing would 
do a better job at less cost and I intend to 
continue my efforts to enact the Laird Tax- 
Sharing plan into law. 

DISTRICT CONFERENCES 

In addition to my activities here in Wash- 
several conferences were held back 

in the District on vital problems that face 
our people. They included a Youth Leader- 
ship Workshop with representatives from 
each High School in the 7th District and an 
informational conference for our older citi- 
zens on the programs available to assist them 
on the federal and state level. My efforts to 
keep you, my constituents, informed and to 
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obtain your views on public issues will con- 
tinue in the 90th Congress beginning next 
January. 
APPRECIATION 

I want to express to each and every resi- 
dent of the 7th Congressional District my 
deep appreciation for your support and co- 
operation during the 89th Congress. 

Best regards, 
MEL LAIRD. 


The Honorable Howard Worth Smith 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I come 
today to pay my respects to a fine man 
and a good friend known to many of us 
affectionately as “Judge” SMITH. 

Iam proud of my State, South Caro- 
lina, but today I envy the State of Vir- 
ginia, for that State is about to claim for 
itself the time and talents of our learned 
and beloved friend, Howarp WORTH 
Situ. The late Senator Harry F. Byrd 
phrased his State’s sentiment particu- 
larly well when he described him as “the 
greatest living Virginian,” the words 
inscribed on a recent portrait of the 
“judge.” 

Howard WORTH SMITH Ís a name that 
will long be remembered, respected, and 
revered in the Congress. To me, he has 
been a faithful friend, a prudent coun- 
selor, and a judicious adviser through 
my career in this House. He has taught 
me many wise lessons, as I am sure he 
has taught others. I admire his princi- 
ples, and I am proudest of the fact that 
he has never compromised those prin- 
ciples. 

There are those among us who have 
said that his taking leave of us marks 
the end of an era. I rather think it is 
the beginning of an era—an era in which 
we will all realize the value of his counsel 
and the assistance he has given. It will 
be an era for renewal of a vigorous 
attempt to return this Congress and the 
Nation to an interpretation of our basic 
principles of self-reliance and individual 
worth. It will be much more difficult 
without “Judge” Smiru, but it will be a 
fine test of the character and fortitude 
of those of us who are left to carry on 
the tradition and the testament he has 
left us. 

The “judge” steadfastly believed in 
the Jeffersonian principle that “that 
government governs best which governs 
least.” There are still many others who 
cling to that principle, and, so, Howarp 
Smirn’s values are not disappearing 
from the scene. 

As a friend describes another friend, 
it may be hard to define where truth 
begins to wane and is replaced by senti- 
ment. Perhaps then it is of more value 
to recall what critics’ thoughts have 
been. One such has described the 
“judge” as “rough but fair.” Another 
of 5 most adamant antagonists has 
stated: 
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Five Presidents have come from his con- 
gressional district, but only one Howarp 
WorTH SmitH. I cannot recall a single mat- 
ter on which I agree with him. But I always 
had the guilty feeling of deserting principle 
because I liked him. 


Other of my colleagues have already 
covered the history and biography of 
HOWARD WORTH SMITH’s 18 terms in the 
House of Representatives. I will not 
belabor the Recorp with further remi- 
niscenses. I will only say “goodby,” 
and offer the promise of those of us who 
remain that we will hold your standards 
high, “Judge,” and will continue to fight 
the battle still being waged for your kind 
of constitutional government. 


Harry F. Byrd, Sr., of Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEN B. JORDAN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Senator Harry Flood Byrd is a man 
who will continue to be revered for his 
role as a strong public servant as well 
as for his personal qualities of gentility 
and integrity. As a man he demon- 
strated a versatility of interests and ca- 
pabilities much like another great Vir- 
ginian, Thomas Jefferson. The hobbies 
he perfected ranged from writing to rais- 
ing apples. I have enjoyed his warm 
hospitality at Berryville and know how 
he loved the beauty of his orchards and 
the Blue Ridge Mountains beyond. 

As a statesman Byrd was devoted to 
principles of prudent Federal spending 
and maintenance of States rights within 
the Federal Union. He never wavered 
from his dedication to constitutional gov- 
ernment. Toward this end, he thought, 
worked, and spoke for over 40 years as 
Governor of Virginia, as leader of a 
strong political organization in his State, 
as U.S. Senator, and as chairman of the 
powerful Finance Committee. 

His influence on finance in the Senate 
and on goyernment in his State will con- 
tinue as positive marks of his effort in 
public life. As Governor, Byrd put Vir- 
ginia on a pay-as-you-go basis and his 
scrutiny of expenditures continued in the 
Senate as he was recognized as chairman 
of the Finance Committee. The Sena- 
tor’s observation of the budget was mag- 
nified by his conception and leadership 
of the Jonit Committee on Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures, which he headed 
even during a Republican administra- 
tion. 

So the squire of Berryville, remembered 
by many who work in the Senate as the 
distinguished Senator often in a light 
sult and habitually accompanied by his 
dog Pam to and from the office building, 
has gone to join his beloved wife. His 
memory remains with proud Virginians, 
with friends and admirers in the Senate, 
and with many Americans who will con- 
tinue to appreciate his work here. 


October 25, 1966 
Veto of Group Life Insurance Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, there 
are Many accomplishments of this 89th 
Congress of which we can all be proud. 
However, there was one bill in particular 
which we passed and which the Presi- 
dent vetoed which I believe in fairness to 
our Government employees should have 
been enacted—I refer to H.R. 6926, the 
group life insurance bill. I shall work 
for its passage early in the 90th Congress. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article written by my con- 
stituent, Mr. Alwyn Aaron, legislative 
director, Brooklyn Postal Union, which 
appeared in the BPU News & Views, 
dated September 14, 1966, and Mr. 
Aaron’s letter which appeared in the 
New York Times on October 1, 1966: 
Vero or Lire INSURANCE BILL ANGERS POSTAL 

EMPLOYEES 


The veto of the Group Life Insurance Bill 
(H.R. 6926) by Pres. Johnson has dealt a 
stinging blow to all Federal employees, with- 
out, in our opinion, doing anything to really 
check inflation. We are merely unfortunate 
that our bill came up for Mr. Johnson's con- 
sideration at the exact time when he had 
opened up an official campaign to curb infia- 
tion. The postal employees have been most 
grievously affected by the 2.9 percent increase 
in the cost of living since July 1965. We 
have seen the puny pay raises sanctioned, 
frittered away by unbridled inflation. The 
President had to make a start, and why not 
with the weakest labor group of the economy, 
which legally cannot use the weapons of the 
private sector of the economy? Every news- 
paper in recent weeks spoke about the 
“Guidelines” being shattered, tottering, etc. 
For us in the postal service it is very real and 
quite existent. 

While the President was speaking about 
what it would cost to extend the benefits of 
the vetoed bill, millions of private employees 
were enjoying group insurance benefits far 
superior to the Federal Group Insurance sys- 
tem. Senate Report 1071, 89th Congress, is- 
sued by the Senate Civil Service Committee 
stated: “In most cases major employers in 
the private sector of the economy in 1966 
offered life insurance programs significantly 
more liberal than the Federal employees’ pro- 
gram is in 1986.“ 

Again reference is made to the $300 mil- 
lions added to the pay bill reluctantly signed 
by the President. This refers to the fact 
that the pay bill became effective July 1, 
1966 instead of Jan. 1, 1967. Since the Presi- 
dent is given credit for engineering the 
eventual settlement of the airlines strike, he 
must assume responsibillity for getting the 
airline employees a raise which was effective 
Jan. 1, 1966, not Jan. 1, 1967. This is a 
double standard with a vengeance! 

Mr. Johnson also states “Since I have been 
President there have been 4 successive pay 
raises.“ There were pay raises under the 
Johnson Administration, strongly supported 
by him, in Aug. 1964 and Oct. 1965. The pay 
raise this year is only the third, and has 
already been eroded by the failure to curb 
rising prices. A raise passed in 1962, car- 
ried a provision for a second step increase, 
but was a Kennedy measure. 

One more point! While the Administra- 
tion took a new approach this year in carry- 
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Ing out its so-called “comparability” pro- 
gram by including fringe benefits as part of 
its total compensation for Federal employees, 
the Group Insurance program would amount 
to only 4 percent additional or a 3.6 percent 
total compensation, which is still far below 
the 4.7 percent airline employees received. 

At the recent N.P.U. National convention 
in Washington, D.O., Senator Jacop K. JAVITS 
said in referring to several resolutions calling 
for deletion of the “No Strike Clause” from 
our national constitution, “I hope you will 
not take such action. However, it is the 
Government's responsibility to treat you 
fairly, so that you may never have to resort 
to tactics which may be harmful to you.” 

As patriotic citizens, although second class 
citizens, our national body referred these 
Tesolutions to a legal study. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 13, 1966] 
Vero oF BENEFITS FOR POSTAL WORKERS 


To the Forron: 

President Johnson's veto on Sept. 12 of the 
group insurance bill (H.R. 6926) for Federal 
workers has dealt a blow to these employes 
Without, in our opinion, doing anything to 
check inflation. It is unfortunate that the 
bill came up for his consideration just when 
the President had opened his anti-inflation 
campaign, 

Postal employes have been drastically 
Affected by the 2.9 per cent rise in the cost 
of living since 1965. The puny increases we 
have been granted have been frittered away 
by these rising costs. 

And while the President was pointing out 
the cost of extending insurance benefits to 
Federal workers, employes in private in- 
dustry were enjoying group insurance bene- 
fits far superior to the Federal system—a fact 
noted in Report 1071 of the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, 


INCREASE VERSES HIGHER COSTS 


Under the Johnson Administration postal 
employes received one pay raise in August 
1904 and another in October 1965, both 
Strongly supported by the President. This 
year's increase—the third—has already been 
eroded by the Administration's failure to 
curb rising prices. An increase granted in 
1962 carried a provision for a second-step 
raise, but this was a Kennedy measure. 

The so-called “comparability” program 
initiated this year Includes fringe benefits as 
Part of the total compensation for Federal 
employes. Under this arrangement, the 
group insurance program would amount to 
4 per cent addition, or a 3.6 per cent total 
Compensation, This is far below the 4.7 per 
cent received by the airline employes in their 
recent settlement, 

ALWYN J. AARON, 
Legislative Director, Brooklyn Postal 
Union. 
Brooxirn, September 13, 1966. 


Resolutions by International Association 
of Game, Fish and Conservation Com- 
missioners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

e first seven resolutions adopted by the 
International Association of Game, Fish, 
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and Conservation Commissioners at their 
recent meeting in Kansas City, Mo.: 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE 567TH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION oF GAME, FISH AND CONSERVATION 
COMMISSIONERS AT KANSAS Crry, Mo., SEP- 
TEMBER 16, 1966 


RESOLUTION NO. 1—PRESERVATION OF 
VALUABLE WETLANDS 


Whereas, wetlands constitute habitat of 
inestimable value for waterfowl and other 
birds, furbearers, and other mammals and 
fish; and, 

Whereas, the maintenance of wetlands af- 
fects subterranean water tables; and, 

Whereas, marshes along lakeshore areas 
and rivers are being filled for a variety of 
purposes or drained through channelization 
for flood control, navigation, mosquito con- 
trol, or other purposes; and, 

Whereas, marshlands, wetlands, and bot- 
tomland hardwood areas of the nation are 
being drained or filled for agricultural and 
other purposes; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the In- 
ternational Association of Game, Fish and 
Conseryation Commissioners hereby urges 
action in the following ways: 

1, Support to obtain emergency wetlands 
funds on a non-matching basis; 

2. Extension of the Wetlands Loan Act; 

3. Commend the Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service for recommending 
that State Development Committees reduce 
their 1966 expenditures for drainage and pro- 
pose continuation of this procedure; 

4. Support amendments to the Agricul- 
tural Appropriations Act which include saline 
marshes and other types of essential wet- 
lands; and 

5, Oppose the drainage or filling of wet- 
lands of value to wildlife and any federal 
cost-sharing in subsidies encouraging loss or 
destruction of these resources; 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
resolution be sent to the Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Fisheries and Wildlife, 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee, the Senate Interior Affairs Committee, 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

RESOLUTION NO. 2—ADDITIONS TO NATIONAL 
WILDERNESS SYSTEM 


Whereas, primitive areas within national 
forests and roadless tracts within national 
parks and national wildlife refuges are being 
reviewed for possible addition to the National 
Wilderness Preservation System; and, 

Whereas, recommendations of the admin- 
istering agencies will be made to the Presl- 
dent after field hearings are held in the 
local areas concerned; and, 

Whereas, the President, in turn, will 
recommend necessary legislation to the Con- 
gress and public reaction again likely will be 
invited in hearings held by the body; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
International Association of Game, Fish and 
Conservation Commissioners hereby declares 
its endorsement of the principle of adding 
suitable areas to the National Wilderness 
Preservation System for the protection of 
this great national heritage thereby assuring 
its availability for use by future generations; 

Be it further resolved that coples of this 
resolution be sent to all federal agencies 
administering such lands. 

RESOLUTION NO. 3—POLICY ON THE USE OF 
CHEMICAL PESTICIDES 

Whereas, chemical pesticides, their use, 
and their effects on the environment are and 
should be a vital concern to agencies admin- 
istering natural resources; and, 

Whereas, such agencies in managing public 
lands frequently require the use of various 
chemical pesticides as management tools; 
and, 
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Whereas, the use made of such materials 
by governmental agencies should be exem- 
plary; and, 

Whereas, Senator Gartorp A. NELSON of 
Wisconsin has introduced legislation to pro- 
hibit the distribution and sale of DDT any- 
where in the United States; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
International Association of Game, Fish and 
Conservation Commissioners hereby com- 
mends Senator Netson for aggressive action 
on a vital problem; that this Association 
adopts the following policy on the use of 
chemical pesticides, for guidance of conser- 
vatlon agencies and as an example for gov- 
ernmental agencies around the world; and 
that the Executive Board of this Association 
take whatever steps Gre necessary to aid 
states and provinces in implementing this 
policy and to make annual progress reports 
in this area: 

Policy for use of chemical pesticides for 
conservation agencies 

1. Pesticides are chemicals or other sub- 
stances used to kill or control animals and 
plants. Employed with knowledge, skill, and 
restraint, they are important tools in the 
management of natural resources. Used un- 
wisely, they may harm desirable forms of 
wildlife and contaminate the environment 
for years to come, Governmental agencies 
should lead the way in wise and safe use of 
such substances, 

2. Pest control problems must be viewed 
ecologically. Consideration of control pro- 
grams must include both short-term and 
long-term effects on the entire environment. 
Because of these involved ramifications, pest 
control programs must be domonstrated aa 
absolutely necessary before being approved. 

8. Biological or non-chemical controls 
should be used in preference to chemical 
controls even if the cost is greater. If chem- 
icals are necessary, non-chemical methods 
should be used in conjunction, if possible, 
to reduce the amount of chemical applied. 
Chemicals alone should be used only when 
there is no satisfactory alternative, and then 
only the least toxic and least persistent ef- 
fective chemicals, in the smallest effective 
concentrations, applied in the safest pos- 
sible manner, should be used. Selective 
rather than broad-spectrum pesticides 
should be used. 

4. Highly toxic chemicals known to con- 
centrate in living organisms and to persist 
in the environment for long periods should 
not be used unless all alternatives have been 
explored and found inadequate. Even rela- 
tively safe, short-lived pesticides should be 
used carefully and judiciously to avoid in- 
jury to desirable forms of wildlife. 

5. Standards for use of chemical pesticides 
by governmental agencies should be beyond 
reproach. Kinds of pesticides and concen- 
trations used, application methods, and dis- 
posal of waste materials should be such that 

to desirable fish and wildlife, and 
contamination of the environment will be 
minimal. Careful records should be kept 
in all pesticide operations as to kinds and 
quantities of pesticides used, and evaluation 
should be made as to the effectiveness of 
control achieved and undesirable side effects, 
Where evaluation is deemed desirable, neces- 
sary funds should be provided by the agen- 
cies making the application. 

6. Each state or province should establish 
a pesticide control committee to review e 
large-scale application of pesticides by state 
or provincial agencies, Such a committee 
should include representatives of conserva- 
tion, public health, and conservation and 
agricultural agencies. 

RESOLUTION NO. 4—CLEAN WATER 

Whereas, maximum production of fish and 
game populations and top quality oppor- 
tunities for harvest of these populations is 


dependent upon an abundant supply of 
clean water; and, 
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Whereas, much of our country’s original 
production potential of fish and game and 
many fishing and hunting harvest areas 
have been lost due to water pollution; and, 

Whereas, the stated purpose of the Federal 
Water Quality Control Act of 1965 (P.L. 89— 
234) is to enhance the quality and value of 
our water resources and to establish a na- 
tional policy for the prevention, control and 
abatement of water pollution; and, 

Whereas, said act calls for water quality 
standards to be established for interstate 
waters in each state by June 30, 1967, and 
further provides for public hearings to be 
held prior to adoption by the state of these 
standards; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Inter- 
national Association of Game, Fish and Con- 
servation Commissioners that each state is 
urged to appear at those hearings and re- 
quest that standards be adopted which will 
in truth carry out the purpose of the act; 
and, 

Be it further resolved that each member of 
the association should take a leading role 
in urging other state agencies and citizen 
organizations to appear and let their views 
on water pollution control be made a matter 
of record. 

RESOLUTION NO. 5—MIGRATORY WILDLIFE 

MANAGEMENT POLICY 

Whereas, the policies and philosophies 
applied to the management, including har- 
vesting, of migratory wildlife directly or in- 
directly affect every conservation agency on 
the American continent; and, 

Whereas, such policies and philosophies 
establish principles of management that 
have an effect on the management of resi- 
dent wildlife; and, 

Whereas, it is recognized that agencies of 
the respective Federal Governments through 
treaties and other legal acts have the 2 — 
mary responsibility for the management 0; 
migratory wildlife, but that this responsi- 
bility must be associated and coordinated 
with the responsibilities of State, Provincial 
and other sub-units of government in the 
management of migratory as well as resident 
wildlife; and, 

Whereas, there presently is no established 
policy or philosophy to guide agencies re- 
sponsible for the management of migratory 
wildlife; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
International Association of Game, Fish and 
Conservation Commissioners directs its Mi- 
gratory Birds Committee to work with Fed- 
eral Government agencies, including the U.S. 
Department of the Interior and the Canadian 
Wildlife Service, to establish a broad policy 
for the guidance of all agencies responsible 
for the management of migratory wildlife. 
RESOLUTION NO. 6—OPPOSING CONSTRUCTION 

OF RAMPART CANYON DAM 


Whereas, plans are being made by the 
Corps of Army Engineers for the construction 
of a dam on the Yukon River to be known as 
the Rampart Canyon Dam, and this dam, if 
constructed, will rise 525 feet and, by flood- 
ing an area of approximately 11,000 square 
miles, will create a reservoir larger than 
Lake Erie; and, 

Whereas, approximately 8,000 square miles 
of this region is prime waterfowl producing 
area, and in a normal year waterfowl pro- 
duction in the Yukon Flats is at least one 
and one-half million (1,500,000) ducks, geese 
and cranes, which equals all of the waterfowl 
produced in the province of Manitoba, or two 
times the production of the total National 
Wildlife Refuge System, and includes pro- 
duction of nine percent (9%) of the North 
American population of canvasbacks; and, 

Whereas, the Rampart Dam is of direct in- 
terest to the Western States because the re- 
sulting depletion of waterfowl will have an 
adverse influence on this waterfowl popula- 
tion of the Western States inasmuch as re- 
coveries from banding studies show that over 
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half the birds produced on the Yukon Flats 
enter the Pacific Flyway; and, 

Whereas, big game habitat where at least 
5,000 moose live would be lost, and caribu, 
furbearers and small game (snowshoe hares, 
ptarmigan and three species of grouse) will 
be affected; and, 

Whereas, in 1961, from the dam site and 
upstream, 22,000 king salmon plus 114,000 
chum salmon were counted, and these runs 
plus unknown numbers of coho salmon will 
be lost; and, 

Whereas, annual flooding prevention will 
make downstream valleys poor in wildlife 
because of drying, and will also change fish 
migration patterns and numbers; and, 

Whereas, no plan for prevention of fish 


and wildlife losses has been published, and ` 


no funds have been made available nor plans 
initiated for compensating for such losses; 
Now, therefore, be it resolved that the In- 
ternational Association of Game, Fish and 
Conservation Commissioners is unalterably 
opposed to the construction of the Rampart 
Canyon Dam on the Yukon River in Alaska. 
RESOLUTION NO. 7—FISH AND WILDLIFE PROB- 
LEMS AT CORPS OF ENGINEERS PROJECTS 


Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
has repeatedly expressed the nation's desire 
to conserve and develop fish and wildlife re- 
sources as a part of its water- development 
program, initially by the passage of legisla- 
tion in 1934 and subsequently by amend- 
ments under which the legislation was 
strengthened and designated as the Fish and 
Wildlife Coordination Act; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
has recently reaffirmed its concern for the 
welfare of our fish and wildlife and other out- 
door recreational resources by the passage of 
a number of measures, some of which are the 
Outdoor Recreation Act, the Refuge Revenue 
Sharing Act, the Wilderness Act, the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund Act, and oth- 
ers; and, 

Whereas, the President, on May 15, 1962, 
approved for application by the Departments 
of the Interior, Army, Agriculture and 
Health-Education and Welfare policies, 
standards and procedures for use and devel- 
opment of water and related land resources 
cited as Senate Document 97, which provides 
that “Full consideration shall be given to 
the opportunity and need.for outdoor recrea- 
tion and fish and wildlife enhancement in 
comprehensive planning for water and re- 
lated land use and development, and project 
formulation and evaluation;” and, 

Whereas, it is in the best interest of our 
nation that such resources be conserved and 
developed; and, 

Whereas, In the past the Corps of Engi- 
neers of the Department of the Army main- 
tains that it will consider only navigation in 
the Issuance of permits for construction, 
dredging and filling activities in navigable 
waters of the United States; and, 

Whereas, the Corps is presently implement- 
ing a policy which would place the burden 
of mitigating fish and wildlife damages on 
the fish and wildlife agencies, except for such 
integral structures as fishways; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the In- 
ternational Association of Game, Fish and 
Conservation Commissioners requests the 
Secretary of Defense to instruct the Depart- 
ment of the Army to: 

1. Respect the intent of the Congress of 
the United States as expressed in the Fish 
and Wildlife Coordination Act which was 
presented recently by the Corps before the 
Senate Public Works Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations and wherein the Corps pro- 
claimed it will not undertake fish and wild- 
life mitigation except for those features 
which it considers to be Integral parts of the 
projects; 

2. Respect Senate Document No. 97, re- 
garding policies, standards, and ures 
for use and development of water and related 
land resources; 
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3. Honor its own February 16, 1962, Joint 
Policy Agreement with the Department of 
the Interior which states, in part, that in- 
sofar as permitted by law the Department of 
the Army will acquire in fee as a part of the 
reservoir project construction, such lands as 
are needed to meet present and future re- 
quirements for fish and wildlife as deter- 
mined pursuant to the Fish and Wildlife 
Coordination Act; 

Adopt a positive policy of including specific 
measures including the acquisition of lands 
in fee at Corps of Engineer projects for the 
conservation, development and improvement 
of fish and wildlife resources; and, 

5, Adopt a positive policy of not issuing 
permits for dredging and filling activities in 
navigable waters of the United States or re- 
quiring appropriate modifications in work 
contemplated when such activities are ex- 
pected to cause significant losses to fish and 
Wildlife resources. 


The Honorable Frank Chelf 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, it 18 
indeed, a very great personal pleasure to 
join with the Members here in this pre- 
eminently merited tribute to my dear 
friend and committee colleague, the 
Honorable Frank CHELF, who is volun- 
tarily retiring from the Congress after 
some 22 years of outstanding public serv- 
ice to his Nation, his State, and his com- 
munity. 

Few men can even come close to 
matching the illustrious career of this 
most talented and courageous son of the 
great State of Kentucky from a humble 
beginning up through the ranks of dis- 
tinguished military service and recogni- 
tion in World War II, acclaimed success 
in the demanding field of law and addi- 
tional distinction as the dean of the 
House delegation in the Congress and the 
second ranking majority member on the 
House Judiciary Committee. 

In his most responsible position as a 
top-ranking member of the Judiciary 
Committee few, if any, members before 
him have ever contributed so much to the 
wise and compassionate understanding 
of our immigration policies and all the 
other challenging quasi-judicial prob- 
lems coming before this committee. 

Mr. Speaker, as a fellow member on 
the Judiciary Committee these past sev- 
eral years and after having observed 
Frank CHELF over a period of some 20 
years here I very deeply believe that his 
persevering dedication and devotion in 
legislatively promoting the patriotic in- 
terests of this country mark him as one 
of the most effective Federal legislators 
of our times. 

Above all other things Frank CHELF, by 
his consistent demonstration of personal 
integrity and legislative knowledge and 
diligence, has earned a lasting place in 
the brightest pages of all congressional 
accomplishments, 

This Congress and this country will re- 
main forever indebted to him for the per- 
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petual inspiration of fidelity and excel- 
lence in the performance of duty that he 
is leaving for us, and all who come after 
us, to follow. 

As Frank CHELF voluntarily retires 
from this Congress I know we all join in 
our prayers that Divine Providence will 
bestow His choicest blessings upon 
Frank, and all his loved ones, in future 
endeavors through many, many years 
ahead. 


Tribute to Representative James H. 
Morrison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
always painful to say goodby to a friend, 
but when that friend has been a col- 
league, a worker for the causes espoused 
by his party, and a strong helping hand 
at all times, it is more difficult than ever 
to say something that will accurately 
convey the sense of loss that is experi- 
enced. 

Will I miss Jummy Morrison, of Loui- 
siana? You can be sure that I shall in- 
deed miss him. So will the civil service 
workers whose champion he was. So will 
the House Agriculture and Post Office 
and Civil Service Committees which he 
served with such energy and devotion. 
So will his many friends in the House of 
Representatives. So will the country and 
80 will his district. 

My high regard for him has not been a 
very well kept secret. I spoke at a testi- 
monial dinner that was held for him here 
in Washington in March of 1964. The 
Washington Post said the next morning: 

Speaker McCormack, making a rare ap- 
pearance, and a rare lengthy speech of con- 
Siderable force, lauded Morrison for his 
loyalty, dedication, and clear-mindedness on 
Policies affecting the Nation. 


I will not dwell at length on the out- 
Standing qualities of my dear friend 
Jimmy Morrison at this time, as I did 
then, because I feel such a deep and true 
sense of loss at his retirement from pub- 
lic life. But I hope that I do speak with 
the same “considerable force” mentioned 
by the Post when I say again that for 
loyalty, dedication, and clear mindedness 
on policies affecting the Nation he had 
no superior. 

He has been the soul of kindness, 
courtesy, and fairness. Here was clearly 
to be seen a man dedicated to the public 
service, to the House of Representatives, 
to his constituents, and to his country. 

JAMES Hosson MorkISON was born in 
Hammond, La., on December 8, 1908. 
He attended the public schools of Ham- 
mond, and later was graduated from 
Tulane University Law School in 1935. 
He practiced his profession in Hammond, 
married Miss Majorie Abbey, of Webb, 
Miss., in 1940, and was elected to the 78th 
Congress. For 11 more Congresses he 
Was continuously reelected. After 24 
years of service, he ranked 31st in se- 
mority in the House of Representatives. 
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He was devoted to the interests of the 
Sixth District of Louisiana. A mayor 
who had good reason to know of his work 
for the Sixth District once said of him: 

The reason for his success has been hard 
work and dedication. Noman tries harder or 
works harder to please his constituents. He 
is kind, good-hearted and generous, but, 
overshadowing all of this, the greatest at- 
tribute of all is the fact that Jimmy is the 
same fellow on all occasions and at all 
times.. I never called on him but that 
he didn’t put forth a great and extra effort 
to help me. He doesn't just help elected ofi- 
cials like myself, but he helps every one of 
his constituents who calls on him, regard- 
less of their walk In life. 


He was always alert to protect the 
interests of the farmers of his district, 
and indeed there were all kinds of farm- 
ers in that district. There were straw- 
berry farmers, vegetable and truck 
farmers, tung oil growers, dairy farmers, 
chicken and egg producers, rice farmers, 
sugarcane farmers, and beef cattle pro- 
ducers. All of them received the same 
treatment, that is to say, the very best 
treatment. 

If anyone in Congress knew how to go 
about obtaining improvements in a con- 
gressional district’s postal facilities it 
was Jimmy Morrison. In the last 4 
years alone he obtained the approval of 
Congress for the following new or ex- 
panded postal facilities: Bogalusa, $324,- 
923; Hammond, $393,378; Madisonville, 
$12,000; Slidell, $115,000; Baton Rouge— 
Istrouma Station, $79,000; Tangipahoa, 
$12,000; White Castle, $77,000; Baton 
Rouge—Foster Drive Station, $34,000; 
Baton Rouge—University Station, $104,- 
000; Abita Springs, $14,000; New Roads, 
$88,000; St. Francisville, $66,000; Livy- 
ingston, $20,000; Pearl River, $40,000; 
Springfield, $17,000; St. Gabriel, $90,000; 
Mount Hermon, $17,000; Covington, 
$156,000. Port Allen has a beautifiul 
post office, and a new one will be con- 
structed at Holden. Pearl River's post 
office has been completed, and bids have 
been let for Plaquemine's post office. 

I have compiled this rather tiresome 
list because it represents the kind of 
thing for which his district’s constituents 
should be grateful. 

My own gratitude for Jimmy MORRI- 
son’s work and spirit is not something 
that he can possibly doubt. I have ex- 
pressed it before and I now express it 
again. A fond farewell, then, to a dis- 
tinguished public servant, to a grand 
person, to a great Member of the House 
of Representatives, 


My Individual Freedoms Under the 
Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
as I have mentioned in the Recorp, the 
Frances Broward Chapter, Florida 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
have selected their Constitution Week 
essay contest winners for the current 
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ytar. Itis my pleasure that the follow- 
ing essay by Mark Unis, of St. Coleman's 
School, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD: 
My INDIVIDUAL FREEDOMS UNDER THE 
CONSTITUTION 

In this country of ours, everyone is free, 
free to do anything without fear of tyranny, 
cruelty or destruction. My freedoms are 
numerous but I have no more than anyone 
else or no less. I am free to speak out as 
I wish but in a calm manner. 

Our freedoms are limited by one thing, 
that children can't vote. But that doesn't 
keep us from showing others, like our par- 
ents, articles and sides of the candidates. If 
not enough people go out to vote, the elec- 
tion may be lost to the wrong candidate, 

Being a Catholic, freedom of religion is 
truly enjoyed by me. As I can attend Mass 
when I wish, others can attend their services 
at any time they wish to. 

Freedom of the press is another of our 
great freedoms. Even though you may think 
the press has nothing to do with children, 
many of us read the newspapers for school 
and take up the arguments there. Our class 
has a school newspaper, too, In which we 
State our ideas. 

We may write to any official from the 
president to the local dog catcher. My 
friends and myself may write from the crisis 
is Vietnam to the need for a local playground, 

That's the way it is with the Constitution 
the world's oldest written constitution still 
in force. 

Government under the Constitution makes 
citizenship in the United States of America 
the greatest privilege and greatest respon- 
sibility of any citizenship on earth. 


Our Fishbowl Society 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr, ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent five-part series written by Erwin 
Knoll, a Washington correspondent with 
the Newhouse National News Service, 
titled “Our Fishbowl Society,” alerts the 
public to the various ways in which our 
traditional right to privacy is being 
eroded by certain practices of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

In Mr. Knoll’s articles, which were 
carried in the Long Island Press and 
Long Island Star Journal which serve my 
congressional district, he points out that 
the House Special Subcommittee on In- 
vasion of Privacy, of which Iam a mem- 
ber, is in the forefront of the efforts to 
repel these invasions. 

The chairman of the subcommittee is 
the Honorable CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER, 
of New Jersey. Commenting on the 
series, the Jersey, N.J., Journal said: 

One man who is fighting determinedly to 
see that government does not go that way 
(invading our privacy) is Congressman 
CHARLES E. GALLAGHER of Bayonne, represent- 
ing New Jersey's 13th District. If he appears 
in our series from time to time as a champlon 
of the people against governmental “big 
brother” snooping, it is because he has been 
a champion of the people in this cause. 


Because I believe this series to be of 
vital concern to all our citizens, I would 
like to have the articles included in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at this point: 
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Our FISHBOWL Socrery—Pryinc AND 
Privacy 

(It’s more than Big Brother watching, the 
Orwellian concept... there is a growing 
army of Little Brothers, professional and 
amateur, officials and private citizens, some 
highly motivated, others prompted by greed 
or morbid curiosity. This troubling por- 
trait of American society is etched in a series 
of articles by correspondent Erwin Enoll.) 

(By Erwin Knoll) 

Half way to 1984, some alarmed observers 
see signs of the realization of George Orwell's 
gloomy prophecy—the creation of a society 
in which no shred of personal privacy re- 
mains. 

In fact, the dark portrait of the ultimate 
totalitarian state that Orwell painted 18 
years ago is already outdated In several re- 


spects. 

Writing in 1948, Orwell did not foresee 
the swift and ingenious developments of 
modern technology—the tiny cameras and 
listening devices, the self-starting recorders 
that can be used to spy on anyone anywhere; 
the huge computers that can sort and classify 
the most detailed personal data and spew 
them forth at the press of a button. 

Preoccupied with the dangers of absolute 
dictatorship, Orwell did not note that even 
in a democracy, mounting bureaucratic pres- 
sures for “useful information” can subject 
citizens to demands for the most intimate 
facts about their private lives. 

Nor did he expect that industry as well as 
government would adopt with enthusiasm 
the surveillance techniques that once were 
confined to the cloak-and-dagger world of 
Balkan intrigue, or that private citizens 
would join the snooping game on a grand 
scale to spy on relatives, friends and neigh- 
bors. 


Those who nervously watch the erosion of 
privacy in our lives think Orwell's chilling 
fantasy missed the mark in one significant 
respect: it isn’t Just Big Brother who js 
watching, but a growing army of Little 
Brothers—professionals and amateurs, offi- 
cials and private citizens, men motivated by 
patriotism and high virtue as well as others 
prompted by greed or morbid curiosity. 

The reasons for invading privacy are Infi- 
nitely varied and complex. Creditors have 
an understandable curiosity about the finan- 
clal responsibility of borrowers. Govern- 
ment and private employers want to be sure 
their workers are loyal and honest. Store- 
keepers are eager to guard their merchandise 
against shoplifting and pilferage, Social 
workers and counselors, teachers and psy- 
chologists all feel that to do their jobs ef- 
fectively they must know more and more 
about the individuals they deal with. 

On a less lofty plane, husbands and wives 
resort to the new technology of snooping to 
check up on their spouses’ fidelity. Busi- 
Nessmen get the drop on their competitors 
by “tuning in“ on new products or promo- 
tion campaigns. Blackmailers and thrill- 
seekers are about to widen their activities 
with the techniques of privacy invasion now 
available, 

Sen, ED wann V. Lona (D-Mo,}, whose Sen- 
ate subcommittee on tive Prac- 
tice and Procedure has been looking into 
government surveillance, industrial esplon- 
age and private snooping, recently gave an 
audience of Houston businessmen a run- 
down on a potential “typical day for you, 
now,” 

“When you wake up in the morning, and 
are still in bed, every word you say may be 
overheard and recorded. (There was a re- 
cent case in New Hampshire involving a 
landlord who placed a microphone which 
would overhear the bedroom activities of a 
young couple renting a house from him.) 

“When you make your first phone call of 
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the day (or your last), there are a hundred 
ways in which your line may be tapped or 
bugged. Even if you have the phone com- 
pany check and they find a bug, usually they 
won't tell you. And if your line is clear to- 
day. it can easily be bugged tomorrow. 
“When you get into your car to drive into 
the office, there may be a transmitter hidden 
in it. Or it may have a "bumper beeper’ 
which is attached and which permits a snoop 
to easily follow you anywhere in the city. 
“When you get to your office, you can be 
bugged a hundred ways. There may be a 
microphone planted in your wall, in your 
desk or in your phone. There may be a 
miniature transmitter hidden in a thousand 
places, Hidden by whom, you ask? By your 
competitor, your employer, a salesman, an 
employee. To paraphrase an old canard, 
miniature transmitters are within the reach 
of everyone today—#39.50 at your friendly 
corner electonics store—no questions asked. 


“When you go to lunch, the jukebox out- 


let at your table may well contain a listening 
device ns well as a speaker. 

“And so the day goes.“ Lonc continued. 
“How about your wife, does she fare any 
better? 

“When she goes shopping at the super- 
market, chances are that she is being con- 
stantly watched by hidden closed-circuit 
TV. 


“When she goes to the department store to 
try on a new dress, chances are that the 
mirror in which she admires herself is a two 
way mirror installed to discourage shop- 
lifting. 

“When she looks at the desk calendar to 
see what date to put on her check to pay her 
telephone bill, chances are that behind the 
front of the calendar is a hidden microphone. 

“When she goes to a neighbor's house to 
play bridge, the built-in intercom system will 
permit people to eavesdrop throughout the 
house.” 

Lona’s recital was, he said, both frighten- 
ing and realistic. But it was far from all- 
inclusive as a catalog of the assaults on 
privacy to which his listeners might be sub- 
jected. 

On that same "typical day,” for example, 
a member of his audience could have the 
names and addereses on his first-class mall 
transcribed at the local post office. Finan- 
cial data that he 
return, or on a mortgage application, or on 
a credit form, might be divulged without 
his knowledge or permission. 

In school, his child might be asked on a 
standardized test how he feels about God, or 
about his parents, or about sex. The parent 
might be given the same type of test in 
applying for a Job, or in seeking a promotion. 
Somewhere between home and the local 
dump, someone might be sifting through his 
trash. 


Lomo and other members of the House and 
Senate who have addressed themselves to the 
problem belleve it would be all but impos- 
sible to compile a definitive list of the ways 
in which privacy is being attacked. 

But they are convinced that a profound 
and dangerous transformation of American 
society Is taking place before our eyes—and 
that most of us are unaware of it, 

“The direction of drift is perfectly clear,” 
says Rep. CORNELIUS E. GaLLAGHER (D-N.J.), 
who heads a special House subcommittee on 
invasion of privacy. 

"You don't have to be very intelligent to 
see that if this drift toward more and more 
intrusive action by private groups and orga- 
nizations of all kinds, and by government, 
isn’t checked, in 20 or 30 years no one will 
bother asking questions about privacy, and 
we will take it for granted that we live In a 
Seino and that we are not free men, but 


submitted on his tax 
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Our FisHsow. Socrery—Somesopy Has A 
FILE on You! 
(By Erwin Knoll) 

WASHINGTON.—Unless you're a life-long 
hermit dwelling in a well-hidden cave, some- 
body, somewhere has a file on you. 

It may be just a collection of vital statis- 
ties - your name and address, date of birth, 
place of employment. 

Or it may be a fat dossier containing a full 
life history complete with accounts of your 
financial status, political and religious be- 
liefs, friendships, sexual habits, personal ec- 
centricities and other intimate detalis. 

Chances are that you will never get to see 
your file to verify the contents or ascertain 
how they are being used. 

If you have ever been arrested, served In 
the Armed Forces, taken a draft deferment 
test or applied for a job requiring security 
clearance, yours is probably one of the 175 
million sets of fingerprints Indexed by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. It may be 
accompanied by a “raw fle” containing un- 
evaluated reports on your past activities and 
associations, 

If you are a prospective home buyer, the 
Federal Housing Administration (FHA) may 
have a report in its files on the stability of 
your marriage. More than one million such 
reports were obtained last year from private 
investigators because, the FHA explains, "one 
of the leading causes of (mortgage) foreclo- 
sure is divorce.” 

Scores of government agencies, alded by an 
army of private sleuths, are in the business 
of collecting personal information. 

The Social Security Administration has 
accounts—and earnings data—on 166 mil- 
lion Americans. The Defense Department 
maintains 14 million life histories on indi- 
viduals who have been subjected to security 
investigations, 

COULD RUIN LIFE 

The Federal Civil Service Commission has 
files on some eight million Americans who 
have been investigated for government em- 
ployment. In the files are allegations of 
criminal, {immoral or “infamous” conduct 
that could ruin the lives and careers of many 
citizens, 

‘The Passport Office requires detailed per- 
sonal histories from applicants who have 
been married more than twice. Officials re- 
cently confirmed that they maintain a sys- 
tem of surveillance on potentially trouble- 
some travelers—critics of the Vietnam war, 
for example. 

The government's need real or imagined— 
for more and more information on the pri- 
vate lives of citizens proliferates on an al- 
most daily basis. 

RELIGIOUS QUERY 

The Census Bureau now is pondering sug- 
gestions by some church groups that it in- 
clude a question on religious affiliation in ite 
1970 decennial census. The U.S, Office of 
Education plans to assess the effectiveness of 
various education programs by making a de- 
tailed study of 300,000 school children whose 
personal histories, family backgrounds and 
educational achievements are to be surveyed. 

“Any time you start delving into a child's 
family background you get into the area of 
invasion of privacy,“ concedes Assistant 
Commissioner of Education Alexander M. 
Mood. “But we just can't deal with these 
problems without information. It boils down 
to the integrity of the federal agency in see- 
ing that the information given by individuals 
is protected,” 

‘The record on protection of individual dats 
varies widely among agencies. Highest marks 
for integrity generally go to the Social Se- 
curity Administration and the Census Bu- 
reau, whose employees are prohibited by law 
from disclosing personal information in the 
files. 
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NO LEAKS 

Census Director Ross Eckler, who has been 
with the Bureau since 1939, says he has 
never encountered an instance of improper 
divyulgence, though he has had to fight off re- 
quests for individual data from the FBI and 
other law enforcement agencies. 

“If the President himself asked me, I'd 
have to say no,” Eckler says, I might not 
stay here long, but I'd have to say no,” 

But no matter how closely guarded per- 
sonal information may be—and the record of 
many agencies is not nearly as reassuring as 
that of census—growing numbers of Ameri- 
cans resent the persistent intrusions of of- 
ficial and unofficial snoopers and surveyors. 

And those who have paid close attention 
to the problem of privacy invasion believe 
the worst is still to come. An idea that 
has caught the fancy of government statis- 
ticlans—and that gravely troubles some 
members of Congress—is the creation of a 
“federal data bank” to combine various gov- 
ernment records in one huge, computerized 
information retrieval system. 

The advantages of such a system are obvi- 
ous: records now scattered, duplicated and 
largely inaccessible could be combined, cross- 
filed, coordinated and made almost instantly 
available. 

Edgar S. Dunn, Jr, a Budget Bureau con- 
sultant who has explored the possibilities of 
the data bank, believes the usefulness of 
federal records could be “considerably in- 
creased without unduly jeopardizing personal 
privacy.” f 

NOT SO SURE 

Others are not so sure. In a penetrating 
article on “Privacy and Behavioral Research” 
that appeared last fall in the Columbia Law 
Review, Oscar M. Ruebhausen and Orville 
G. Brim, Jr., noted: 

“Computerized central storage of informa- 
tion would remove what surely has been one 
of the strongest allies of the claim to 
privacy—the inefficiency of man and the falli- 
bility of his memory.” 

Modern strides in recordkeeping have al- 
ready affected the right of privacy. The ex- 
convict who once was able to pay his debt to 
society, move to another community and 
make a fresh start, now finds that his record 
is likely to follow him and keep him from 
obtaining employment. 

A government worker in Washington was 
recently discharged because the Civil Service 
Commission discovered that she had falled 
to disclose on her job application a shoplift- 
ing arrest that occurred many years ago. 
Such incidents could multiply under the all- 
encompassing efficiency of a federal data 
bank. 

“We're about to make a fundamental 
change in our society.“ warns Rep, CORNELIUS 
E. GALLAGHER (D-N.J.). We've always had a 
Philosophy of letting a man start anew if he 
Makes a mistake, But computers don’t for- 
get and don’t forgive. 

“We're concerned about school dropouts 
now, What about the computer rejects of 
tomorrow?” 

WHO PUSHES BUTTON? 


GALLAGHER, whose special House Subcom- 
mittee on Invasion of Privacy has scheduled 
hearings on “the broad implications” of the 
data bank idea, believes it is crucial to de- 
termine in advance “who will have the power 
to push what computer buttons under what 
conditions.” 

“We cannot safely presume that all of this 
information will always be used by benevo- 
lent people for benevolent purposes,” GALLA- 
CHER has cautioned. 

“It is quite conceivable that a potential 
Big Brother could make excellent use of a 
Big Button on a dossier bank for his own 
Purposes which strike at the very funda- 
mentals, of our governmental structure and 
society." 
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FisHpowt Soctetr—Your Business Is Nor 
Your Own ANYMORE! 
(By Erwin Knoll) 

WasHIncton.—In the traditional concept 
of the right of privacy, a man’s financial 
status is nobody's business but his own. 

The ragged miser who keeps a jug of gold 
coins in the basement or a collection of bank- 
books under the mattress is part of American 
folklore. So is the apparently affluent citi- 
zen who skimps on groceries to keep up 
appearances. 

MOST OBJECT 


Confronted with a direct question about 
his income or net worth, the man who values 
his privacy is likely to ask, what's it to you?” 

That is the tradition—but in our credit 
card and charge account society, the reality 
is something else again. As tax payer and 
consumer, as tenant or homeowner, as inven- 
tor or borrower, as employer or employee, the 
average citizen is called on many times each 
year to furnish financial data that he once 
might have shared only with his wife—and 
not necessarily with her. More often than 
not, the data became available to many agen- 
cies or individuals beyond those who origi- 
nally established their “need to know.” 

“Anybody who can’t find out how much 
his neighbor's worth just isn't trying very 
hard," says a man who has made a close study 
of the credit and collection field. 

By far the greatest repository of income in- 
formation is the Internal Revenue Service 
(TRS), whose files bulge with the tax returns 
submitted by about 67 million individuals 
this year, as well as with more than 50 mil- 
lion corporate and employe tax returns. 

Contrary to a widespread public impres- 
sion, tax returns are not treated as top- 
secret information by IRS. 

“Your Federal tax return is supposed to 

be confidential, but you're wrong if you think 
you and your friendly Internal Revenue 
agent are the only ones who ever look at it.“ 
says Rep. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER (D-NJ.), 
one of several members of Congress who are 
seriously concerned about the erosion of pri- 
vacy. 
“Every federal agency and every state as 
well as several committees of the Congress 
can ask to examine your return,” GALLAGHER 
notes. “Sometimes they do.” 

The uses to which tax return data are sub- 
jected range far afield from the government's 
revenue-raising function. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration has gone into IRS files to check 
the validity of pension claims. The Agri- 
culture Department has used returns to 
help determine rice acreage allotments. The 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare relies on tax information in Social Se- 
curity investigations. The Tennessee Val- 
ley Administration has used tax returns in 
property condemnation proceedings. Most 
federal agencies screen tax returns in in- 
vestigating employes or applicants for em- 
ployment. , 

In its extensive investigation of invasions 
of privacy by government agencies, the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Administrative Prac- 
tice and Procedure found that in one recent 
two-year period, state and local officials in 
17 states obtained access to federal tax re- 
turns. The stated purposes for e 
the returns ranged from investigations of 
gambling, narcotics and liquor violations to 
state disbarment proceedings or kickback 
inquiries. 

LEGAL HASSLE 


Whether the income data submitted by a 
taxpayer in accordance with the law ought 
to be used against him in unrelated investi- 
gations is a matter on which reasonable 
men—including lawyers—disagree. 

There can be no t, however, 
about some of the other uses and abuses to 
which the availability of tax returns has 
given rise. 
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In several states, for example, politicians 
running for office have managed to obtain 
tax returns for use in attempts to discredit 
their opponents. Enterprising businessmen 
have been known to gain access to tax data 
on competitors. 

Yet IRS information is closely guarded, 
compared to the casual availability of finan- 
cial information obtained by other govern- 
ment and private agencies. 

The comprehensive and officially “confi- 
dential” reports compiled by the Federal 
Housing Administration (FHA) on appli- 
cants for housing loans can be obtained by 
any mortgage lender for $1.50. The financial 
status of welfare recipients is, by law, a mat- 
ter of public record in a number of states 
and localities. 

Many banks will, as a matter of course, 
report a depositor’s balance to anyone who 
takes the trouble to place a telephone call. 
And increasing use of automatic data storage 
and retrieval for bank records makes it pos- 
sible to produce, on a moment’s notice, a 
copy of a check or deposit slip that may 
have been written years ago. 

The private credit and collection bureaus 
that now flourish in virtually every American 
community constitute a huge reservoir of 
personal financial data on about 100 million 
Americans—a reservoir that is tapped far 
more often than most citizens suspect. The 
housewife who casually opens a department 
store charge account is, in efféct, disclosing 
her credit status to thousands of enterprises 
around the country. She also makes the 
information available to official investigators 
who may have good reason—or no reason— 
for being curious about her. 

The Retail Credit Co., the largest of the 
private investigative firms, has 7,000 investi- 
gators and maintains files on 42 million 
Americans. Its clients include many who 
have no connection with retail credit. 
Though this company, like others in the 
field, insists that its files are carefully pro- 
tected against unauthorized scrutiny, the 
claim runs head-on into the basic fact that 
credit agencies exist for the prime purpose 
of furnishing information. 

Notices of overdue bills are mailed out by 
the hundreds each day by credit bureaus. 
The citizen threatened with identification as 
a deadbeat to “every bank, catalog store, 
dentist” etc. in his community may have 
failed to pay a $3 bill, or he may be the vic- 
tim of an error by a human or computerized 
bookkeeper. 

In some instances, he may never find out 
that he has been blacklisted as a poor credit 
risk. And if he does find out, he has little 
recourse. 


Our FISHBOWL Socrery—Your THOUGHTS 
Are SCRUTINIZED 
(By Erwin Knoll) 

WaAsHINGTON.—In the fishbowl society, not 
only your words and deeds but your inner- 
most thoughts are apt to be under scrutiny. 

If you work for a government agency or 
private firm that has adopted the most so- 
phisticated techniques of personnel screen- 
ing your secret fears and aspirations, your 
attitudes toward God and man—and wom- 
an—have been recorded, evaluated and filed 
away for future reference. a 

If your son or daughter attends a school 
that offers the best in modern guidance 
counseling, similar information has been 
compiled—perhaps by use of personality tests 
identical to those administered to adults. 

Elaborate testing instruments, encom- 
hundreds of questions and adapted to 
“objective” scoring by machines, have been 
developed to meet the needs of those who 
claim—in fact, insist—that they must, for 
one reason or another, get to know all about 
you. 
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LIE DETECTORS 


In some Instances, the examinations are 
accompanied by “in-depth interviews,” and 
by polygraph tests or other lie-detection 
techniques. 

Development of “personality inventories” 
for mass use in government, industry, educa- 
tion and other fields is a relatively recent sci- 
ence—and some experts contend it is not a 
acience at all. 

LITTLE ACCURACY 


“I take a dim view of personality tests and 
I think the general public is being much too 
frequently taken in by the mumbo-jumbo 
that goes with them,“ says Dr. Henry S. Dyer, 
vice president of the Educational Testing 
Service of Princeton, NJ. 

“The inventories, the projective tests—all 
of them—are scarcely beyond the tealeaf 
reading stage.” 

Dr. John Dollard, professor of psychology 
at Yale University, has that “gen- 
erally speaking, projective teste, trait scales, 
interest inventories or depth interviews have 
not proved to be useful in selecting execu- 
tive’, or salesmen, or potential delinquents, 
or superior college students.” 

Some critics—notably Willlam H. Whyte 
Jr. author of the 1957 best-seller, “The Or- 
ganization Man,” and Martin L. Gross, who 
wrote a scathing critique called “The Brain 
Watchers,” a few years ago—have come up 
with manuals for “cheating” on the person- 
ality tests by giving deliberately misleading 
(but acceptable) answers. 

GROWING STEADILY 


Despite such criticism, however, and de- 
spite the anguished protests of those who 
feel the tests constitute prying intolerable to 
free men, use of the psychological instru- 
ments is growing steadily. 

Experts have estimated that about half 
of the large corporations in the country use 
psychological testing in one way or another. 
Increasingly, colleges rely on the tests to tell 
them about candidates for admission. The 
federal government has used the tests in 
screening its employes, and has fostered 
school use through such national research 
programs as “Project Talent.” 

“During the more than three years that I 
investigated personality testing in this na- 
tion.” Gross told a House subcommittee 
probing invasions of privacy, "I was con- 
stantly amazed at the callous indiscretion 
of testers in seeking out the most sacred de- 
tails of a person, including his sexual life, 
religion, political beliefs—as if it were neces- 
sary to eliminate human dignity in order to 
be employable in our country. 

SOME QUESTIONS 


“Commonly administered tests ask such 
impertinent questions as: 

Yo you often feel just miserable?“ 

“* ‘Is your sex life satisfactory?“ 

About how many people have you dis- 
liked (or hated) very much? (A) none; 
(B) 1 to 3; (C) 4 to 10; (D) 11 to 50; (E) 
over 50.“ 

Among the most widely used of the per- 
sonality tests is the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Inventory, known in the trade as the MMPI. 
Its publisher, the Psychological Corp. of New 
York, sells almost a million copies a year to 
schools and colleges, government and in- 
dustry, hospitals and physicians. 

The MMPI, developed more than 20 years 
ago at the University of Minnesota, consists 
of 506 brief statements requiring answers of 
“true,” “false” or cannot say.” The inven- 
tory, according to the test manual, is “de- 
signed ultimately to provide, in a single 
test, scores on all important phases of per- 
sonality.” 

TYPICAL ITEMS 

About three dozen of the MMPI test items 
deal directly with sexual matters or religious 
attitudes. Some typical items are these: 

“My father was a good man.“ 

“Iam worried about sex matters.“ 
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“During one period when I was a youngster 
Lengaged in petty thievery." 

“I believe in the second coming of Christ.” 

“I dream frequently about things that are 
best kept to myself.” 

“I pray several times a week.” 

“I am against giving money to beggars.” 

“There is something wrong with my sex 
organs,” 

GRAVE. CONCERN 

Extensive use of such tests by federal 
agencies has prompted Sen, Sam J. Ervin In. 
(D-N.C.), the chairman of the Senate sub- 
committee on Constitutional rights, to voice 
grave concern about “the massive surrender 
of Individual privacy to which the govern- 
ment is subjecting its civil servants by the 
use of various questionnaires and scientific 
instruments,” 

Rep. CORNELIUS E, GALLAGHER (D-NJ.), 
who has led a crusade against use of the tests 
by government agencies, has warned of “the 
jeopardy in which one is placed when this 
type of test remains part of a federal em- 
ploye’s lle . one can have no real assur- 
ance that his written answers to such inti- 
mate questions won't come back to haunt 
him In the future. There is no guarantee 
that these files will not fall into the wrong 
hands five, 10 or 20 years from now.” 

Under pressure from Congress and govern- 
ment workers’ unions, some federal agencies 
haye curtailed their use of the tests within 
the past year. But reliance on the person- 
ality probes dies hard. The Peace Corps, 
sharply criticized for using the MMPI to 
screen applicants, insists that the test saved 
it from costly and embarrassing selection 
errors, 

ACLU’S COMPLAINT 

Only recently, the American Civil Liberties 
Union (ACLU) complained that a “sixteen 
personality factor test” administered by the 
Federal Aviation Agency to 20,000 air traffic 
controllers contains questions on political, 
racial and religious opinions. The fact that 
an employee is asked such questions by his 
government, the ACLU argued, “may quite 
understandably cause him to refrain from 
joining organizations or voicing his views on 
political and other controversial issues.” 

Those who devise and administer person- 
ality tests and other mind-probing tech- 
niques tend to dismiss such protests as old- 
fashioned and unscientific. The individ- 
ual's traditional right of privacy, they con- 
tend, must be “balanced” against the public 
purpose served by the information. Fur- 
thermore, they argue, no one is compelled to 
submit to personality screening. 

But troublesome questions are raised by 
the issue of voluntary consent. The permis- 
sion of parents is generally sought, for ex- 
ample, before school children are subjected 
to personality testing. But even if a parent 
knows to what he is consenting—an assump- 
tion that cannot be taken for granted—a 
problem remains. 


CONSIDERATION 


“Should not a child, even before the age of 
full legal responsibility, be accorded the 
dignity of a private, personality? Consider- 
ations of healthy personal growth, buttress- 
ed with reasons of ethics, seem to command 
that this be done,” Oscar M. Ruebhausen 
and Orville G. Brim Jr. wrote last November 
in the Columbia Law Review. 

How much freedom has an adult to refuse 
to submit to when doing so many jeopardize 
his application for employment, promotion 
or security clearance? A job applicant who 
was subjected to an exhaustive battery of 
personality tests by a private employer com- 
mented afterward, “The worst part was that 
I wanted the job badly enough to put up 
with the humiliation.” 

Even the surface semblance of consent is 
far from universal. In their article on “pri- 
vacy and behavorial research,” Ruebhausen 
and Brim commented: 

“Examples of ‘forced’ submission to pri- 
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vacy probes can be found in our hospitals, 
our schools, our colleges, our social welfare 
programs, our research institutes, and our 
institutions for the disturbed, handicapped 
or retarded. Such a disregard for the dig- 
nity of personality—occasional though it 
may be—must be guarded against and elim- 
inated by the social scientists themselves. 

“If they fail or refuse to exercise self-con- 
trol, then the community will inevitably 
feel compelled to act for itself and legislate 
for the protection of personal privacy.” 


Our FISHBROWL Socrety—Eavesproprine IN- 
DUSTRY SETS NEW SALES RECORDS 
(By Erwin Knoll) 

WASHINGTON. —Official and private snoop- 
ing, practiced by high-priced experts or do- 
it-yourself amateurs, ranks with the fastest- 
growing industries in the United States, 

Bernard Spindel, A New York private in- 
vestigator who specializes in guarding busi- 
ness clients against the incursions of eaves- 
droppers and wiretappers, believes that in- 
dustrial espionage alone “has been growing 
at the rate of three times more each year 
than the previous year.” 

John W. Leon, a Washington private detec- 
tive who sells a 8400 bugging-and-hidden- 
camera kit, which he calls “The Ten-Day 
Blitz,” says business is booming— especially 
among husbands who want to spy on their 
wives. He thinks the birth-control pill may 
account for many sales. 


VOLUME MULTIPLIES 


Ben Jamil, whose Continental Telephone 
Supply Company started out as a New York 
retail shop for decorator phones, has mul- 
tiplied his volume many times since branch- 
ing out four years ago into “sophisticated 
surveillance, monitoring, security and antl- 
bugging devices.“ They include “sugar cube 
microphones” and electronic bugs concealed 
“on a seemingly innocent picture frame.“ 

“While the majority of what we sell in the 
security and surveillance fleld is purchased 
by private investigators, law enforcement 
agencies, business and industry,” Jamil says, 
“there is a definite market for it among pri- 
vate citizens.” 

Nobody knows exactly how many millions 
of dollars are spent on snooping each year, 
or how many citizens’ privacy is being vio- 
lated, But the experts agree—with equanim- 
ity or alarm, depending on their point of 
view—that prying Is at an all-time peak and 
still increasing. 

DAILY OCCURRENCE 


“The average urban citizen can't go a 
single day without being spied on, listened to 
or peeped at.“ says Bernard Fensterwald Jr., 
chief counsel on administrative practice and 
procedure. The subcommittee has con- 
ducted extensive hearings on government and 
private snooping under the championship of 
Senator Enwarn V. Lono (D-Mo.) 

You need not be a tycoon or a foreign 
agent, an underworld kingpin or an errant 
wife in order to come under someone’s covert 
scrutiny. 

You may be a prospective auto purchaser 
whom an enterprising salesman has invited 
to sit down in a floor model and “talk it over 
with your wife.“ Your conversation may be 
picked up by a microphone concealed in the 
car's cigaret. lighter and transmitted to the 
salesman, who learns that you will buy if he 
“throws in the whitewall tires.” 

COMMENTS OVERHEARD 


You may be a department store shopper 
whose comments at the counter are relayed 
by a hidden transmitter to a store executive 
eager to gauge customer reaction to the 
merchandise. 

You may be the Innocent user of a public 
pay telephone that has been tapped by law 
enforcement agents because it is frequently 
used by a suspected gambler. A survey 
showed that of 3,588 wiretaps placed by the 
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New York police in one year, 1,617 were on 
public phones. 

Your home telephone conversations may 
be overheard by an operator who is assigned 
by the telephone company to monitor the 
quality of service. A special Massachusetts 
legislative committee on wiretapping recently 
found that about 2,400 calls a month were 
being monitored in the Greater Boston area 
without the knowledge of telephone sub- 
scribers. 

DETECTION COSTLY 


No telephone lines were exempt from such 
“service observing,” sald State Sen. Mario 
Umana. Though the operators were merely 
supposed to check the connections and voice 
levels, “there was nothing to prevent them 
from listening to entire calls.” 

If you are important enough to merit the 
most sophisticated survelllance—if you are, 
for example, an executive, an executive in 
a highly competitive industry such as drugs, 
cosmetics or alcoholic beverages—your every 
word may be recorded by ultramodern snoop- 
ing devices miniaturized and concealed so as 
to defy detection, Spindel says detection 
equipment needed to find such gadgets costs 
more than $100,000. 

The law on wiretapping and bugging is 
Vague and only rarely enforced— both a 
legal desert and a legal jungle,” says LONG. 

Wiretapping is illegal under Section 605 of 
the Federal Communications Act of 1934, but 
the Justice Department ruled long ago that 
the law is broken only when the contents of 
an intercepted conversation are divulged. 
This interpretation, says “debugging” expert 
Spindel, is “like saying it’s no crime to rob 
& bank, so long as you don’t spend the 
money.” 

The Justice Department admits to placing 
Wiretaps in national security cases—an esti- 
mated 50 to 100 a year. It has been embar- 
Tassed by recent disclosures that FBI agents 
made free-wheeling use of eavesdropping de- 
vices in investigations of Las Vegas gamblers 
and of Washington Rep. Fred Black, who 
figured in the Bobby Baker case. 

Nor is the FBI the only government agency 
that resorts to the use of covert listening 
devices. Lono's investigation found, for ex- 
ample, that the Internal Revenue Service ran 
a wiretapping school for Its agents and used 
eavesdropping gear to overhear conversations 
between citizens and their lawyers. 

Local law enforcement agencies are even 
less inhibited than federal investigators, for 
state courts—unlike the federal judiciary— 
haye freely admitted wiretap information as 
evidence. Informed of the extent of wire- 
tapping in New York City, Lono wondered 
aloud whether residents of the city wouldn't 
be apprehensive about even having a tele- 
phone.” 

ORDER ISSUED 


Last February, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission issued an order barring the 
use of radio transmitters for eavesdropping 
by private citizens. The new rule, the com- 
mission said, reflected “growing public indig- 
nation with increased intrusion into the 
traditional right of privacy through the use 
of microphones.” 

But Sen. CLIFFORD P. Case (R-N. J.) has 
Pointed out that the new FCC order “‘is still 
inadequate. By specifically exempting all law 
enforcement agencies, the order leaves a 
gaping loophole for invasions of an Indi- 
vidual's privacy. And, because the order is 
almost impossible to enforce, it has more sur- 
face than substance.” 

Case's appraisal is supported by the men 
Whose business it is to sell and install snoop- 
ing gadgets. Though they claim that they 
advise customers of the new FCO regulation, 
they also note that sales have not been hurt. 
And they concede that they don't ask too 
Many questions about the uses to which 
their merchandise is applied. 

Jamil, whose Continental Telephone inven- 
tory includes an electronic stethoscope that 
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can be used to amplify an unborn baby's 
heartbeat—or a neighbor's private conversas- 
tlon—says with a grin that “most of the peo- 
ple who come in to see us say they are doc- 

“Naturally, the fact that a few people mis- 
use some of the devices we market concerns 
me,” Jamil told Lono’s subcommittee. “But 
it concerns me the same way the manufac- 
turer of razor blades, kitchen knives or high- 
powered automobiles would be concerned if 
his product were used for illegal acts for 
which they were not intended.” 

From his own profit statements, Jamil has 
concluded that the American people have 
become “fascinated with electronic. spy 
gimmicks. The adult comic book world of 
James Bond and Napoleon Solo (has) cap- 
tured the imagination of the man-in-the- 
street.” 

One of his cataolgs is headed, To Satisfy 
the Spy in You.” 

The fascination extends beyond subtle 
gadgets designed to overhear and record the 
spoken word, Miniaturized cameras and TV 
transmitters are being manufactured, sold 
and secretly installed. 

Equipment is available that permits un- 
obstrusive observation of a darkened room. 
Retailers of telescopes and field glasses report 
handsome sales to urban and suburban 
apartment dwellers whose evening pasttime 
is watching their neighbors. 

At the request of IRS and other govern- 
ment agencies, the Post Office maintains 
“mall covers“ on some citizens, recording the 
names and addresses of their correspondents. 
But the snooping industry goes this practice 
one better. Investigator Spindel says he 
can “take the contents of an envelope—read 
the letter, photograph it—without even 
breaking the seal.” 

Perhaps the most troubling aspect of the 
Fishbowl! Society is that most of those who 
live in it seem to view it with equanimity. 
There has been no great public outcry in 
response to disclosures of mounting invasions 
of privacy. 

“People have to learn that they can say 
no to these things.“ says Rep. CORNELIUS E. 
GALLAGHER (D-N.J.). But Lone warns that 
"by the time the people finally become indig- 
nant enough to demand that something be 
done, it will be too late.” 

In one of the definative legal statements 
on the right of privacy, Samuel D. Warren 
and Louis D, Brandeis wrote in the Harvard 
‘Law Review the “modern enterprise and 
invention have, through invasions upon his 
privacy, subjected (the individual) to men- 
tal pain and distress far greater than could 
be inflicted by mere bodily injury.” 

Their article appeared in 1890. Modern 
enterprise and invention have come a long 
way since. 


United States Should Reaffirm Support 
for Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr.Speaker, once again 
there is tension in the Middle East. Re- 
cent newspapers reveal bloodshed at the 
Israel-Syria border. This is a situation 
that has been latent since the founding 
of the Israel nation in 1948, but there 
are indications that the current tension 
is more serious and may increase. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a good time for 
Americans to reaffirm their commit- 
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ments to the success of Israel as a na- 
tion, the only democracy in the Middle 
East. Americans led the long efforts to 
secure the creation of the State of 
Israel and the ties that bind our two 
peoples have been firm and warm. 

Unfortunately, time has not dimin- 
ished the hostility of the Arab States 
bordering Israel. Syria continues to 
harangue the Arab world against Israel. 
The world knows that if Nasser and the 
UAR thought they could succeed, they 
would invade Israel tomorrow. 

Although I do not believe the United 
States should interfere with the relations 
of foreign nations with each other, our 
long and enduring friendship with the 
people of Israel calls for expressions of 
support during this period of increasing 
tension. Let those states who would 
plot to crush a small but brave nation 
know that Israel has a mighty friend in 
the United States and her people. Let 
them calculate well the response of this 
Nation to further bullying of the Middle 
East's only democracy and let them be- 
have accordingly. 


Business and Culture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, IR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the other evening I had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Huntington 
Hartford, patron of the arts. 

We had an invigorating and stimulat- 
ing conversation on the need for busi- 
ness to do more in support of the arts, 
not only in its own self-interest, but in 
the national interest as well. 

Man of the ideas that we discussed had 
been presented more formally in a 
speech entitled “The Unreal Estate,” 
given by Mr. Hartford before the Amer- 
ican Management. Association’s Annual 
Conference on Design for Better Busi- 
ness, on October 17. 

Mr. Hartford said, among other 
things: 

Two or three years ago Mr. Tom Wolfe 
wrote an article about me which he entitled 
The Luther of Columbus Circle (he was re- 
ferring to my battles with the Establishment 
in the art world, I must confess that I had 
a number of arguments with people who re- 
fused to believe that he took my crusades 
seriously, but in any case his article had a 
profound effect on me. During this period 
I even talked to my wife about starting a 
new religion, but she became so upset that 
I never again brought up the subject. Any- 
way, I suppose I have always wanted to be 
a crusader for that religion known as cul- 
ture. Some of you are familiar with my 
pleas for a sidewalk cafe and my small part 
in the current attempt to save the old Met. 
And then there is the Gallery at Columbus 
Circle, my artist colony in California which 
has been discontinued, the Huntington 
Hartford Theatre out there which I no longer 
own, Show Magazine, and so forth. 

And perhaps you could also say that an 
interest in commercial enterprises long be- 
fore they have much chance of making 
money should perhaps be given the courtesy 
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of being called cultural until they finally 
become commercial, There is a beautiful 
statement somewhere about. lost causes—I 
seem to relate it in my mind to Winston 
Churchill—something about only being in- 
terested in them when they appear lost. I 
have always been excited by projects, such 
as Paradise Island, which looked as though 
they would never make it without all kinds 
of unreasonable effort. The cultural czar 
of his day in England, Alexander Pope, would 
have been contemptuous of such harebrained 
occupations. “Be not the first by whom the 
new are tried, Nor yet the last to lay the old 
aside.” Don't start a Xerox company, be- 
cause it may never succeed; but when you 
see that someone else is about o make a 
success of it, then Jump on the band wagon. 
But is it not often in these uphill battles 
where real progress lies? It is in this vision- 
ary frame of mind that I have borrowed as 
a title for this speech Nabokov's phrase, the 
Unreal Estate. A short time ago someone 
told me that within a very few years more 
than fifty per cent of the industry of our 
country will be mental, not material—the 
industry of knowledge, With this in mind, 
is it possible for business not to be more 
and more aware of what is happening to 
our culture? 

There is no doubt that from the stand- 
point of quantity, at least, the arts are flour- 
ishing in this country today as never before 
in history. Alvin Toffler has written an en- 
tire book on the subject, The Culture Con- 
sumers. He is not particularly concerned 
with quality; “where so much is happening,” 
he quotes August Heckscher as saying, at 
least some of it must be good.” He even goes 
out on a limb to comment that something as 
controversial as my own Gallery of Modern 
Art may one day prove of benefit to human- 
ity. He points out that there are probably 
between thirty and forty-five million “cul- 
ture consumers” in America today. He ad- 
mits that much of this culture, such as that 
of museums, concerts, and the like, is free 
of charge, and that the Interest of many of 
these people in the arts is only casual. But 
it is still a fact that the increase in art in 
all its manifestations in America in the last 
twenty or thirty years has been phenomenal, 
In the category of quality paperback books, 
for example, sales leaped almost eight hun- 
dred per cent between the years 1952 and 
1960. In 1963 seventy six million dollars 
Was spent for classical records, and today 
a typical issue of the Schwann catalogue lists 
approximately twenty five thousand of them. 

Though they habitually operate at a loss, 
the New York Philharmonic sold every seat 
for every concert during its 1962-63 season, 
and the Metropolitan Opera—the new as well 
as the old—has been consistently selling at 
least 97 per cent of all available seats. In 
1960 Americans spent nearly three hundred 
million dollars to operate their six hundred 
and twenty art museums, three hundred mil- 
lion to run thelr public libraries. 

Despite the competition of television and 
rising costs, our legitimate theatre flourishes 
as well as ever, and there are about five thou- 
sand amateur groups in the United States. 
There are more than four hundred FM radio 
stations devoted almost entirely to broad- 
casting classical music, discussions of art, 
literature, and the like. And finally there 
are motion pictures and television, the ulti- 
mate stronghold of Mr. Dwight Macdonald’s 
masscult and that “tepid ooze of midcult” 
about which he is so alarmed. Mr. Toffler 
has little to say about these giants, but they 
can hardly be ignored, and the simple in- 
crease of television facilities in the last dec- 
ade, of course, has been extraordinary. 

Yes, art with a capital A is with us, in 
huge quantities. Presidents Kennedy and 
Johneon recognized this fact when they ini- 
tiated the first federal art council in our his- 
tory. Now what about the formal contribu- 
tion of the business community of the United 
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States to this boom? It has been small, 
very small—only about twenty-five million 
dollars a year in toto—but safe. The money 
has generally gone to support worthy causes, 
George Irwin, chairman of the Illinois Arts 
Council, has pointed out some of these in 
a recent speech. On television the Texaco 
Company has sponsored the Mctropolitan 
opera broadcasts and the telephone com- 
pany the Bell Telephone Hour. The John- 
son’s Wax Company has invested a famous 
three quarters of a million dollars in a col- 
lection of paintings which has been touring 
here and abroad, the IBM has been a pioneer 
in collecting the works of artists in countries 
where it does business. Walter Paepcke, 
head of the Container Corporation, founded 
the Aspen Festival in an attempt to bring 
business and the arts closer together. 
Shakespeare in the Park has found a sponsor. 
The Allied Stores produce legitimate theatre 
at the Bergen Mall Shopping Center in New 
Jersey, and very successfully, I understand. 
Many companies have supported local con- 
certs and museums—including my own, for 
which I give thanks. Yes, business has gone 
a long distance from the days when it fought 
openly with the arts, and when, in fact, even 
a hospital was rarely supported unless it was 
needed for company employees. But has it 
gone far enough? 


Mr. Speaker, it is interesting to note 
that a concrete proposal of considerable 
merit has been placed before the Ameri- 
can Management Association by Arthur 
L. Harris, president of Mead Packaging 
in Atlanta, who suggests using computer 
technology to catalog every major work 
of art in the United States. 

Mr. Harris pointed out that business 
has more to offer the arts than money, 
citing the need for management techni- 
cal skills by many art institutions. 

This need has been recognized by the 
National Council on the Arts, for the 
endowment on the arts is helping to sup- 
port a program of providing technical 
management assistance to symphony or- 
chestras, which is administered by the 
American Symphony Orchestra League. 

Many individual business leaders do 
the same at local levels. In my home- 
town of Trenton, Mrs. Mary Roebling, 
chairman of the board, the Trenton 
Trust Co. and first woman to have a 
seat on the New York Stock Exchange, 
not only gives financial assistance to cul- 
tural activities, but brings her vast man- 
agement skills to many cultural enter- 
prises. 

Mr. Hartford went on to point out that 
support of culture was good for business 
itself: 

There was a statement in the New York 
Times recently, put out by an advertising 
agency, entitled “Has Business Become a 
Dirty Word?” It points out that according 
to a survey nine out of ten college graduates 
pian to go into areas other than business, 
tuch as government or the professions, 
They think business is dull, non-creative, 
money-grubbing, and believe that it has 
failed to commit itself to the human issues 
of our time. The ad then goes into an 
elaborate defense of the contributions which 
business has made to medical research, to 
emergency aid in many parts of the world, 
to education and the arts, claiming that it is 
now moving beyond concepts of enlightened 
self-interest toward a new definition of cor- 
porate citizenship. The young pcople, ac- 
2 to the ad, simply do not know the 

ac 

What does Arnold Gingrich, publisher of 
Esquire Magazine, have to say on the subject 
in his recent address entitled “Is Culture 
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the Business of Business?” He agrees about 
the new corporate image, in which the 
Diamond Jim Bradys and the Babbits of our 
time have little place.. Today Renoirs and 
Toulouse Lautrecs go on sale at Woolworth’s, 
and ads in fifteen cent magazines tell about 
the great ideas of western man, However 
Mr. Gingrich does not hesitate to call the 
recent Rockefeller Panel Report on the Per- 
forming Arts “one of the most shocking 
books to be published openly and publicly in 
the United States.“ It turns out, according 
to this report, that out of a hundred corpora- 
ions of varying sizes surveyed by the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund, only fifty-five per cent 
gave anything to the arts at all. Regarding 
the entire philanthropy of all corporations, 
too, the Rockefeller Report pointed out that 
for the highly prosperous five year period 
from 1958 to 1963, individual giving in- 
creased 39 per cent, foundation over 60 per 
cent, and corporation contributions—two 
per cent! That total contribution so highly 
touted in the New York Times ad is in reality 
only about one per cent of income before 
taxes, and only one fifth of the amount 
which our government is willing to share as 
a charitable deduction. 

“The formal gifts of business, and particu- 
larly those to the arts, we must conclude, 
are still played close to the vest even in the 
enlightened era in which we live. One of the 
most glaring examples of this is the lack of 
support of artists and performers themselves.“ 
Says Herman Kenin, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians, “we have among 
our members at least one pari-mutuel of- 
ficial, a proof-reader, a Fuller brush man, an 
exterminator, a mental health therapist, an 
ice cream vendor, a butcher, a bank teller, 
and a bartended, not to speak of the aerial 
surveyor, a forest guide, and a pea picker.” 
The average season of a symphony orchestra 
is only about thirty weeks a year, but un- 
fortunately the musicians have to eat for 
fifty-two. If they are good enough musicians 
to be members of a fine symphony, do they 
not deserve the dignity of a living wage? 
Such moonlighting is the story of performers 
in most of the arts, Unless he takes part- 
time jobs, the painter only eats when he sells 
a painting, and is frequently forced to pros- 
titute his work in order to do so. Even the 
best composers are hardly able to make a liv- 
ing out of composition alone—if they were, 
perhaps Leonard Bernstein might retire from 
the world and emerge one day as another 
Prokofieff. And the poor actor is probably 
the worst off of all. Rarely having the secu- 
rity of knowing that he will work even for 
the duration of a season, he often lives from 
hand to mouth, and currently is badgered on 
Broadway by the fact that the English are 
taking over most of our stage, without much 
reciprocal benefit, I am told, in London. In 
all the arts a tiny handful make an excellent 
living, says Toffler, and a mass of practiclon- 
ers do not. 

When we get away from the direct, formal 
contribution of business to the arts, we be- 
gin to find ourselves in those wider areas of 
culture in which there is a constant give- 
and-take, a friendly association between the 
two traditional antagonists. On the whole 
this is a healthy relationship, and there is no 
better example of it than the feld of design. 
In my book Art or Anarchy I comment re- 
garding my old rival, The Museum of Modern 
Art, that “it has warmly espoused the es- 
thetic principles that underlie modern archi- 
tecture, landscape gardening, industrial de- 
sign, and structural engineering.” It is true 
that later in the book I find fault with this 
love affair between art and industry, asking 
if it is the destiny of the great artist to be a 
superdraftsman, to be the ideal from whom 
“the jacket designer makes up his page, the 
furniture designer bends his plywood?” But 
I do go on to admit—though I am not in- 
variably happy about it—that so-called 
“organic and geometric abstractions of mod- 
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ern art have had profound effect on the ap- 
pearance of the Seagram Building, posters for 
the subway, show windows for Delman shoes, 
the cover of the latest record album.” The 
areas where business and the arts have 
worked together to create modern design are 
legion. One could begin with the advertis- 
ing profession and Mary Wells, the president 
of her own agency. According to what I read 
last week in the paper she has been so suc- 
cessful in her work with Braniff Airlines— 
painting the planes in seven blazing colors, 
and haying the hostesses do a polite and re- 
Spectable strip tease called the “Air Strip” 
during the voyage, that Braniff's profits have 
been up 140 per cent in the last year, The 
article goes on to say that Miss Wells is now 
at work on Peru. She claims that she is go- 
ing to completely revolutionize the country, 
with everything from new beach resorts to a 
spectacular night club in Lima. You can't 
Just advertise Peru as being great, she says 
first you've got to make it great. She may 
just do it—in any case, Iam sure that it will 
never be the same again. 


Mr. Speaker, here I should point out 
that Miss Wells may have created a 
serious pitfall. I am sure that the Peru- 

-~ vians do not think they need a “gringo” 
for the United States to make them 
great. Obviously, however, Mr. Hart- 
ford was using her attitude to make a 
Point. I do subscribe to the theory that 
the Peruvians have greatness, and with 
Some help can fully achieve their own 
destiny. 

Out of the advertising profession— 


Mr. Hartford told his listeners— 
not only visual and excitement but a few lit- 
erary gems have emerged, one of the most 
famous being the statement about the loud- 
est noise in the car being the ticking of the 

~clock, which was so admired by David Ogilvie 

in the Pierce Arrow ad of 1933 that he used 
it in his own in the case of the Rolls Royce 
thirty years later. And speaking of the 
past, I remember my mixed feelings when 
the first clnemascope screen was shown to 
me at Twentieth Century Fox, and when a 
famous breakthrough of modern design in 
the automobile, the streamlined Studebaker 
of Raymond Loewy, appeared on the scene 
in 1947. Today we not only have large firms 
of industrial designers like Raymond Loewy’s, 
which have planned everything from auto- 
mobiles to ocean liners, but even a museum 
Which offers specialized design assistance to 
business; the Industrial Design Laboratory 
at the Brooklyn Museum has been used by 
fashion companies, furniture makers, carpet 
manufacturers, and others. 

In the United States, where the only Estab- 
lishment which we can remember has been 
that of business, the uneven battle of the 
artist to be heard has not soothed his already 
temperamental nature. Moreover, the artists 
who contend with less benevolent dictator- 
Ships in other parts of the earth tend to keep 
the pot bolling. “Stop the world, I want 
to get off,” cries the modern playwright, 
and I have written in my book that “abstract 
expressionism retaliates on the barren walls 
Of office building lobbies.” Picasso speaks of 
Painting if necessary with spit, and one of 
his confreres in Paris exhibits a totally bare 
Canvas as a work of art.” It is in the area 
Of painting particularly (though the business 
men who buy modern art are not always 
aware of it) that the artist seeks to exhibit 
his philosophy of rebellion. Standards of 
beauty, of value, are not so easy to agree 
On at this level as they are in the case of 
Pure design, Sometimes the very word 
beauty becomes anathema to the artist, If 
One claims that he prefers beauty to ugliness, 
for example, he may well be accused of turn- 
ing his back on poverty and misery which 
ugliness might connote. 
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The fact of the matter, perhaps, is that 
while real beauty can hardly be depicted 
without an element of struggle, at the same 
time the struggle itself is dissipated into mere 
vulgarity and violence if the artist despises 
that gentleness and pity which we associate 
with beauty in the deeper sense. Such vul- 
garity, furthermore, is sometimes put on a 
pedestal by an unholy alliance of the rival 
cults themselves, the arts because vulgarity 
symbolizes revolt and business because too 
often it pays off in the constant search for 
new customers. Thus not only do we have 
the danger of a continuous conflict between 
business and the arts on the level of taste, 
but the even greater one of their coming to 
terms only if the taste is low enough. And 
what about the critics? They attempt to 
arbitrate the battle, but occasionally the 
pressure of such lowering of standards from 
both sides is too much for them, and in 
these cases all we can say is, in the famous 
words attributed to Sam Goldwyn, don't pay 
any attention to the critics, don't even 
ignore them. If standards are important 
to our culture, we must individually go out 
and fight for them. 

By- carrying on their quarrel with the 
symbolic target of their neuroses, Big Busi- 
ness, the arts have sometimes inadvertently 
played into its hands. By dressing vulgarity 
in a cloak of respectability, they have given 
commercialism the very excuse it often wants 
to bypass beauty and good taste in the name 
of the dollar bill. If the arts will remember 
the vital importance of setting standards 
and upholding them in our increasingly 
complex civilization, if, in the words of the 
song from Gigi, they are not standing up 
too close or back too far, if they are neither 
compromised on the one hand nor alienated 
on the other, then their influence on busi- 
ness, and the influence of business in return, 
may be more beneficial and far-reaching than 
either realizes. 


Mr. Speaker, the presence of business- 
men on the National Council on the Arts 
and on the National Council on the Hu- 
manities plus the fact that the Ameri- 
can Management Association scheduled 
Mr. Hartford and listened to the pro- 
posal of Mr. Harris indicates that we may 
be finding the communication bridge be- 
tween business and culture. 


Mr. Hartford continued: 


A campaign has been carried on recently 
in our city called, Make New York Beauti- 
ful. Have business and the arts been co- 
operating in this enterprise? From the ac- 
countant’s figures it was quite necessary to 
tear down the old-fashioned Pennsylvania 
Station and put a new Madison Square 
Garden exactly in its place. “I would not 
consider another location,” said Charles 
Luckman, the architect, and the executives 
of the Pennsylvanias Railroad agreed. It 
was a matter of dollars and cents. And 
because the architect and owners refused 
to tear down some other block, any other 
block. for a new Garden, the most beautiful 
railroad station in history is gone forever. 

When the Metropolitan Opera Company 
was asked by the Federal Government two 
or three years ago if they wished the old 
opera house to be preserved as a landmark 
when they moved out, Rudolf Bing turned 
down the offer. He even insisted upon a 
clause with his new tenants that when an 
office building was constructed in its place, 
it could never contain any facilities for 
music—with the single exception of motion 
pictures! Apparently motion pictures were 
the only competition which Mr. Bing did 
not fear. And yet if the old met is saved— 
and in spite of rumors to the contrary it 
is in excellent condition—such great com- 
panies as La Scala of Milan and the Vienna 
State Opera may come here to New York 
for the first time—perhaps during the next 
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year. There has never been room for them 
before in New York City, but La Scala will 
perform in Canada next season, and the 
Vienna State Opera has indicated that it 
would be delighted and honored to reopen 
the old met, if and when that event takes 
place. 

Now let us move for a moment across to 
the east side of our city. As successful and 
beautiful as the new Pan-Am Building is— 
and I am a Pan-Am stockholder—was It real- 
ly necessary to build it in such a location 
as to block the only view of sky which us 
poor moles driving down Park Avenue could 
see? Apparently no one at Pan-Am had read 
about that little tent of blue, which pris- 
oners call the sky.” When I objected to Bill 
Zeckendorf about the fifty story building 
which now shuts out our view at Beekman 
Place, he replied how lucky I was to have 
had the benefit of the air rights for nothing 
for so many years. Which brings up a good 
subject, “Mr. Zeckendorf, who really owns 
the air, and the view, those who develop the 
ground, or the public?” It is a fine point. 
At any rate let us congratulate those who 
put up the Seagram Building for setting it 
so far back from Park Avenue, and General 
Motors for setting theirs back even further 
at Fifth Avenue and Fifty-ninth, as I am 
told by Ed Stone. And finally, since we are 
on the subject of our increasingly unlivable 
city, I would like to say one last word about 
air pollution. I hope that you believe that 
fresh air is part of our culture, as Ido. At 
any rate congratulations to the Ford Com- 
pany for their new electric car which I have 
been reading about, it may help a little, and 
just in case Con Edison would like to sponsor 
a large show on the problem and its hope 
of solution at my Gallery, I would welcome 
their interest. 

If business is willing to plunge head first 
into the artistic waters in front of it, it may 
well come to the surface somewhere in 
that wide sea which can only be defined as 
cultural. In my opinion its vision of art and 
culture and its possible contribution to them 
has been and still is too narrowly defined, by 
business itself because of its innate con- 
servatism, perhaps, and by the arts because 
they have too often thought of business only 
in terms of the money which it could pro- 
vide. Years ago W. R. Valentiner, the great 
Rembrandt authority, warned me to leave 
cultural matters to the specialists. But who 
are the specialists in that wide and limitless 
world of education and humanity in which 
we make every move and from whose air we 
draw our breath? Must not the grocery com- 
pany that sells food in the slums be conscious 
of the condition of those to whom it sells, 
if only to the extent of the moral obligation 
to give the best possible prices? Are not the 
problems of the slums its problems? “No 
hurt I did not feel, no death that was not 
mine; mine each last breath that, crying, met 
an answering cry from the compassion that 
was I” was the way in which Edna St. Vincent 
Millay expressed it. 

Must we do business with Haiti, must our 
planes fly in and out of there every day, while 
thousands starve and die under the brutal 
hand of Duvalier? American business is at 
the crossroads, and if it wishes, it can become 
one of the most creative and powerful forces 
for good in history. It has not always been. 
In 1938 the oil industry was nationalized in 
Mexico because, rightly or wrongly, the gov- 
ernment felt that American business was not 
of benefit to its people; and we are all aware 
of what happened to our holdings in Cuba. 
In Cuba, in my opinion, if American business 
and government alike had been as concerned 
about the dire poverty there and the corrup- 
tion of the government as we were about 
making money, Castro might never have 
happened, 

Let us hope that the current joint owner- 
ship of the great copper mines in Chile, with 
all that implies, may symbolize a new com- 
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ing of age for both American business and 
potential partners throughout the world. 
Let us hope that some of that leisure time 
which, through automation, we are manag- 
ing to create for ourselves at home may be 
spent in figuring out ways and means of 
creating it, wherever they may be, for those 
to whom it is still unknown. 

I would like to conclude this speech some - 
where in the neighborhood of where I started 
it, on the subject of crusades. We may not 
be as fanatical as Martin Luther, who once 
saw nuts moving in a sack and flying around 
his bed, but in our own way we all have 
visions and I would like to say a word about 
my own. What are they like? What do I 
believe? That we in the United States are 
undergoing that “crisis in psychiatry and 
religion” of which Professor Mowrer, former 
president of the American Psychological As- 
sociation, writes so eloquently, I believe that 
a philosophy of good will must impregnate 
not only religious areas but psychological 
ard cultural as well. If we want to be a 
great nation, we must think with our hearts 
as well as our minds. Tolstoi said it, John 
Dewey said it in a more contemporary and 
scientific way, and all the great artists of 
history have said it through their work. 
Now, it is certainly a fact that too much 
emphasis on the good guy versus the bad guy 
can produce some of the tritest westerns 
and soap operas ever N to our 
literature. 

Preaching has rarely pes good art. 
At the same time I believe there have been 
few great novels or plays or motion pictures 
into which there has not been interwoven 
the element of good will. From Voltaire, 
Dean Swift, and Dickens to Mark Twain and 
Charlie Chaplin the story is the same. I 
don't even believe that reasonably good tele- 
vision scripts and newspaper articles can be 
produced without it, or at least without the 
kind of honesty which it entails. From a 
Philosophy devoid of good wül, in fact, much 
of that “tepid ooze of midcult” which offends 
Mr, Macdonald may well have been emerging. 

In my opinion, the public knows all this— 
by instinct. It will accept a great deal of 
nonsense when it is bored; It will occasion- 
ally acquire a new respect for Christian civi- 
lization by manifestations of violence and 
bloodshed, like the Pathan tribesmen de. 
scribed by Churchill when presented for the 
first time with a breech-loading rifle. But 
on the whole the public, though highly im- 
pressionable in the mass, is not stupid, 
Dwight Macdonald suggests that we define 
two cultures, one for the masses, the other 
for the classes. 

But I believe, as I have written in my 
book, that we can do better than that, and 
we must, for it is in the hands of the public 
that our future lies, I comment in my book 
that in my opinion “the public can never be 
blamed for its taste. If one knows how to 
degrade it, it can be degraded, if one drowns 
it in a sea of bathos, it will weep crocodile 
tears.“ But then I go on to say that “if one 
wishes to ralse It to Olympian heights, as a 
Beethoven or Michelangelo could do, it is 
capable of responding with as much sensi- 
tivity as the most astute critics.” What can 
be done by our cultural leaders to raise it 
more often to these heights? 

I believe that it is in the area of the great 
mass media, television, radio, newspapers and 
magazines, where business and the arts, 
working hand in hand, can and must mold 
the future greatness of our nation. The 
hundreds of millions of dollars spent by busi- 
ness for the purpose of sponsoring television 
shows certainly makes it fully as responsible 
as the producers or any other group for the 
kind of television we see. Why is it neces- 
sary for Bobble Kennedy to comment, as I 
heard him do a few weeks ago on a local pro- 
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gram, that the shows for children on tele- 
vision are a scandal, and that so far as the 
Test of us go—that is, the adults—well, the 
television producers have given up on us any- 
way? (I hope I havent’ misquoted him!) 
Why is it necessary for a famous lawyer—who 
shall be nameless—to tell me, while enthu- 
siastically describing a proposed satellite 
from which all television could be beamed, 
that we could thus escape the necéssity of 
going through the present television sta- 
tions and networks? Are they really that 
bad? Finally, a word to all those business- 
men who are the chief support of our entire 
newspaper and magazine industry. Do not 
give up too quickly your concern for the 
kind of newspapers and magazines you are 
supporting. Of course there is the constant 
fear on the part of editors and artists of 
being swallowed up by the business interests 
that pay the bills. This is a just fear, and 
the business interests should respect it. PM 
was founded many years ago by Marshall 
Field and others—without advertising—for 
the purpose of producing a newspaper in 
which business could have no influence 
whatever. But the theory proved to be eco- 
nomically unsound, and perhaps the phil- 
osophy was not entirely sound either. It is 
my contention that business and the arts 
working together, in almost every area, will 
come to a far quicker solution of the prob- 
lems of our time than working separately, 
or even worse, at cross purposes. But when 
they do work together, let them never for- 
get those standards which individually. 
throughout the years, they have each ad- 
mired and upheld. 

Let us leave the last word on this sub- 
ject to William Cowper, a neglected English 
writer of the nineteenth century whom 
Robert Moses also admires: 

“How shall I speak thee, or thy power 
address, 
Thou god of our idolatry, the Press? 
By thee, religion, liberty, and laws 
Exert their influence and advance their 
cause; 
By thee, worse plagues than Pharaoh’s land 
befell, 
Diffused, make earth the vestibule of hell; 
Thou fountain, at which drink the good 
and wise; 
Thou ever bubbling spring of endless lies; 
Like Eden’s dread probationary tree, 
Knowledge of good and evil is from thee.” 


Mr. Hartford, as always, is provoca- 
tive—and controversial—in his ideas and 
Statements. But he is, as he has been 
for years, on the side of the angels. ` 

“Culture” is not just something to 
while away a dilettante’s time. It is 
something of value and anything of 
value is a business asset. His views and 
suggestions for greater business partic- 
wation in the arts should be taken to 
heart in the Nation’s board rooms, 
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HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, when 
the House of Representatives on Octo- 
ber 3, 1966, considered and passed S. 985, 
the Fair Packaging and Labeling Act 
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inadvertently I failed to include as a part 
of my an exchange of corre- 
spondence between myself and the Na- 
tional LP-Gas Association. By includ- 
ing it in the Recorp now I desire to make 
this exchange of correspondence a part 
of the legislative history of the Fair 

Packaging and Labeling Act. 

The correspondence reads as 3 

NATIONAL LP-Gas ASSOCIATI 
Chicago, Il., July 855 1966. 

Hon. HARLEY STAGGERS, 

Chairman, House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Sraccers: The National 
LP-Gas Association is concerned with S. 985, 
H.R, 15440 and similar bills relating to the 
packaging or labeling of consumer commodi- 
ties, because of possible unintentional cov- 
erage over the refillable ICC cylinders, or 
containers, used by this industry in supply- 
ing liquefied petroleum gas. We understand 
that your Committee will soon conduct hear- 
ings on this legislation and we will appreci- 
ate an opportunity to appear before the 
Committee for clarification of the unneces- 
sary problem presented to this industry. 

This association speaks for the liquefied 
petroleum gas Industry. It is the industry's 
national association composed of manufac- 
turers of the product, equipment and appli- 
ances, and distributors and dealers deliver- 
ing this commodity to retail purchasers, Its 
over 3600 members, represent 85% of the 
business and include 39 affillated state asso- 
ciations. Liquefied petroleum gas (LP-gas) 
is a fuel principally used for household and 
agricultural purposes in such applications 
as cooking, water heating, household heat- 
ing, etc. It is commonly known as bottled 
gas, butane, propane and by a variety of 
trade names. 

The pending legislation employs such all- 
inclusive language in the definitions so that 
while we believe coverage is not intended, 
the legislation in present form could be 
interpreted to cover steel containers used by 
this industry in delivering LP-gas. In ex- 
planation of this situation, LP-gas is dis- 
tributed and sold in several ways by bulk 
tank truck, or through a package“ steel 
cylinder or container delivery. When de- 
livered in this container to the consumer's 
premises, the actual sale may be of the prod- 
uct in the refillable container, or by sub- 
sequent metering of this product as it leaves 
the container. In this latter circumstance 
there is no “sale” in the package“ but there 
is “distribution” and “delivery” the terms 
employed in the legislation. Again, these 
containers are used interchangeably for a 
variety of usages, including commercial and 
industrial applications. Consequently, la- 
beling of the container will serve no useful - 
purpose, but create a confusing and unneces- 
sary and costly handling burden on govern- 
ment and industry alike, 

Further, these contalners are constructed 
and labeled in accordance with ICC regula- 
tions, that include the name of the contents, 
other descriptive language, and precaution- 
ary information. Additional labeling would 
detract from this essential data. 

The definitions of the terms “consumer 
commodity” and “package” in the legislation 
may be broad enough to Include this con- 
tainer. Again, the description of our com- 
modity, or its container, will not fali within 
the language of the exclusions specified un- 
der these definitions. We, therefore, respect- 
fully request that any unintentional cover- 
age over ICC containers used for liquefied 
petroleum gas distribution be prevented and 
the legislation clarified by elther (1) placing 
among the exclusions under the definition of 
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“consumer commodity” “( ) any com- 
modity for use as a fuel“, or (2) placing 
among the exclusions under the definition of 
“package” ( ) containers subject to the 
Provisions of the Act of September 6, 1960 
(62 Stat. 738, 74 Stat. 808; 18 U.S.C. 834). 

We, therefore, ask Committee considera- 
tion of this problem, urge clarification to 
eliminate coverage over liquefied petroleum 
gas or liquefied petroleum gas containers, and 
Tequest time to present this problem to the 
Committee in greater detail as may be neces- 
sarp. 

Respectfully yours, 
ARTHUR C. KREUTZER, 
JULY 13, 1966. 
Mr. ARTHUR C. KREUTZER, 
Executive Vice President, 
National LP-Gas Association, 
Chicago, Ill, 

Dran Mr. Keecrzer: This is in reply to your 
letter of July 8, 1966 with regard to S. 985, 
H.R. 15440, and similar bills. 

It is my understanding that Senator Mac- 
NUSON in the course of the Senate floor de- 
bate indicated that it was the intention 
Of the Committee to exempt refillable ICC 
Cylinders used for liquefied petroleum gas 
trom the provisions of S. 985. 

In writing to you it is my purpose to ad- 
vise you that I am of the opinion that H.R. 
15440 and similar bills should not be ap- 
Plicable to such cylinders and it ls my pur- 
Pose to clarify this in the legislative history 
Of this legislation. It would be my purpose 
to piace your letter and my reply in the hear- 
ing record on this legislation. 

If you believe that in addition to this ex- 
change of correspondence you should desire 
to testify before the Committee, Mr. W. E. 
Williamson, Clerk of the Committee, will be 
glad to arrange for a suitable time. 

Sincerely yours, 
HARLEY O, STAGCERS, 
Chairman, Member of Congress. 


NATIONAL LP-GAS ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, 1l., July 18, 1966. 

Hon. HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, House of Representa- 
tives, Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN StTaccers: Thank you 
for your July 13 letter clarifying the intent 
Of H.R. 15440 and also for bringing to our 
attention the statement by Senator MAG- 
NUsSON in the Senate floor debate with refer- 
ence to S. 985. The statement by Senator 
Macnusown clarifies to a most substantial de- 
gree the intent of S. 985 in stating that the 
diu is not intended to cover “bottled gas 
Tor heating or cooking purposes.” However, 
in referring to the named usages, this state- 
Ment of intent or clarification, through being 
zo Specific, may be construed as providing for 
Coverage in other household usage areas. 
For example, bottled gas is also used In sup- 
Plying the fuel for refrigeration and air con- 
tioning, 

With this in mind, we recommend that the 
Clarifying statement indicate that the intent 
ls not to cover bottled gas for fuel purposes. 
We believe that the more inclusive term will 
More fully cover the intent without detract- 
ing from other bill objectives. Clarification 
in the legislative history as suggested in your 
letter will be appreciated and will eliminate 
the necessity for an appearance before the 
Committee. If there is any unanswered 
Guestion concerning the need for a broader 
Clarifying statement, our Washington Office 
Manager, Moylan E. Brown, 1750 Pennsyl- 
Tania Ave. N.W., will be available to discuss 

is with members ot your staff. 

Thank you again for your courtesy. 

Cordially yours, 
ARTHUR O. KREUTZER. 

P.S.—Brownie, it will be advisable to con- 
tact the Congressman's staff. 
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Tenth Anniversary of Hungarian 
Revolution 


SPEECH 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, 10 
years ago the people of Hungary, in a 
seldom seen spirit of unity against their 
foreign Russian and domestic Commu- 
nist oppressors demanded free elections, 
a return to the rule of law, and the 
restoration of human and political rights 
for themselves. They also renewed their 
pledge to national independence so dear 
to the heart of Hungarians, Americans 
and Poles alike. It is not a coincidence 
that the demonstration ending in the re- 
volution which for 2 weeks toppled the 
shackles of tyranny in Hungary started 
out as a sympathy demonstration in 
favor of the Poles and commenced under 
the statue of General Bem who is equal- 
ly a hero of freedom for Poles and Hun- 
garians as he fought with them in their 
war of independence. 

The world has seen the spectacle of a 
people subjugated for a decade by Com- 
munist totalitarian rule yet rising only 
with small arms and homemade weapons 
against the military might of the Red 
army and sending them to flee for cover 
in Budapest despite the rumbling of 
tanks trying to destroy their opponents. 

For a week it looked like that David is 
defeating Goliath; that determination, 
idealism and heroism are going to tri- 
umph in Hungary over the evil power of 
the Soviet Union and its domestic 
satraps. The Government of Hungary 
was changed and included many of the 
non-Communist elements and those 
Communists who found during the revo- 
lution that they are Hungarians first and 
Communists second, like Prime Minister 
Imre Nagy and Gen. Pal Maleter. 

Unfortunately, their sacrifices were not 
leading to victory. Preocupied with the 
twin Middle East crisis, the West rent by 
dissension over Middle East policy, 
neither the United States Government 
nor the governments of Western Europe 
extended any diplomatic or military help 
for the new Hungary that declared its 
withdrawal from the Warsaw Pact and 
clamored for the recognition of its neu- 
trality status. The end was oppression 
and massacre Russian style by open mili- 
tary aggression, the arrest of the Goy- 
ernment leaders, the death of 35,000 free- 
dom fighters in Hungary and the depor- 
tation of another 60,000 Hungarian 
youths to the death camps of the Soviet 
Union. And this occurred 3 years after 
Stalin’s death, unless someone might 
wash the sins of the Communist leaders 
away saying that only in Stalin’s time 
did such things occur. 

Today, when we commemorate the 10th 
anniversary of the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion we do not find a Communist mono- 
lith anymore, polycentrism has grown 
among the Communist nations as well, 
witness the Chinese-Russian and various 
subfeuds within the bloc. In a way, this 
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is a result of the temporarily successful 
Hungarian revolution. 

However, this is no time for complac- 
ency. The danger of international com- 
munism divided into two parts might be 
less militarily, but its political-economic 
subversive appeal was only heightened 
by the split as their approach has become 
wider for the masses in Asia and the un- 
derdeveloped countries of the world. 

The best memorial we can build for 
the falled freedom fighters of Hungary 
is not to make speeches, but see to it that 
our executive branch takes appropriate 
steps to see the basic aim of the Hun- 
garian revolution of 1956 realized which 
in colloquial Hungarian: “Ruszkik ki!“ 
“Russian out’’—effectively summarized 
the need for the restoration of Hungari- 
an national sovereignty. 

Professor Szaz, in his study on the 
legal and political status of the troops 
of the U.S.S.R. in Hungary made two 
marked points. First, there is no legal 
basis for their presence in Hungary be- 
cause they entered Hungary between No- 
vember 2 and 4, 1956, as open aggressors 
condemned by the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly as well as by most writers 
on international subjects as aggressors 
sui generis. Second, the validity of the 
May 27, 1957, troop stationing agreement 
was concluded with a government that 
was in a state of dependency to the So- 
viet Union and could not obligate the 
Hungarian state fully as it lacked the 
sovereign power to do so. 

I hope that the executive branch will 
heed the advice of many of my colleagues 
and that President Johnson's first step 
in bringing about “peaceful engagement 
with Eastern Europe” will be appropri- 
ate steps to make the Soviet Union to 
comply with international law, expressed 
also in 23 U.N. resolutions between 1956 
and 1962: the withdrawal of Russian 
forces from Hungary. 


Space Program and Poverty Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the economic well-being of the United 
States over the past decade can be at- 
tributed in no small way to the impetus 
provided to education and industry by 
our national space program. There is 
no better man than Dr. George E. Muel- 
ler, Associate Administrator of the 
manned space flight program of NASA to 
comment on this contribution. In a re- 
cent statement he discussed the Eco- 
nomie Opportunity Act of 1964, as well as 
other aspects of major contribution that 
our space program is making to our war 
on poverty. I commend this statement 
to your reading, as follows: 

SPACE AND POVERTY PROGRAMS 

One of the questions I am asked from time 
to time is how the space program fits in with 
our national effort to abolish poverty in this 
country. Some people seem to think there 
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is a conflict between investing money for re- 
search and development and investing money 
to wage war on poverty. The facts are quite 
the contrary. 

The most potent weapon we have to fight 
poverty is our growing national economy. 
We must not forget for a moment the sup- 
port provided by the space program to the 
increases in our gross national product and 
our national income. In addition, the space 
program has provided us with new labora- 
tories, new manufacturing facilities, new 
technical equipment and new university 
buildings that have a potential of produc- 
tivity for decades to come. Furthermore, the 
space program develops methods, techniques 
and procedures. that can increase the effi- 
ciency of much of the nation’s business. 

One example of this is a program under 
which information is stored by computer at 
eight university locations throughout the 
United States to provide industry with in- 
formation on new technology. The center 
serving this area is at Southeastern State 
College in Durant, Okla. 

Under this program, more than 1,000 new 
ways of doing things have been transferred 
from the space program to American indus- 
try and more than 3,000 companies have 
been provided with information. I feel con- 
fident that this approach could be applied 
to the poverty program with good results. 

Just the other day I took another look at 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, in 
which Congress took one of the major steps 
to begin this war on poverty. This act 
states the policy of the United States to 
“eliminate the paradox of poverty in the 
mids of plenty in this Nation by opening to 
everyone the opportunity for education and 
training, the opportunity to work, and the 
opportunity to live in decency and dignity.” 

I think you will agree, that the space pro- 
gram in a very major way supports each of 
these objectives. It fosters education, It 
helps economic growth, providing jobs. And 
our growing economy throughout the nation 
and with special impact in certain areas— 
increasingly affords the opportunity for 
everyone to live in decency and dignity. 


Better Social Security Coverage for 
Ministers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
troduced a bill in the House last spring 
to expedite fair coverage for ministers 
by correcting the fiction in the present 
law which enables ministers to be covered 
only as “self-employed” individuals. If 
in the next Congress my bill is reported 
favorably from the House Ways and 
Means Committee and subsequently en- 
acted into law, roughly 150,000 ministers 
now covered by social security as well as 
the 10,000 legally eligible members of the 
clergy who have not yet elected the vol- 
untary coverage available to them will 
be eligible for coverage as “employees” 
of the church which they serve. 

The Social Security Act was enacted in 
1935 to provide for “protection against 
the loss of earnings due to retirement in 
old age.” As originally enacted this so- 
cial security program covered only a 
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small part of the Nation's working force; 
namely, commercial and industrial em- 
ployees. In the intervening years, Con- 
gress has broadened the act through var- 
ious amendments and increased its bene- 
fits. Today, the benefits of the Social 
Security Act extend to almost all em- 
ployed and self-employed workers in the 
country. Under the amendments to the 
Social Security Act in 1965, some of the 
few remaining groups not previously cov- 
ered were added to the rolls. 

One of the basic premises of social 
security is that coverage is not volun- 
tary. The reasons for this were pointed 
out by the Advisory Council on Social 
Security in 1965. The council said, in 
part, that voluntary coverage would pre- 
vent the program from effectively carry- 
ing out its primary aim of basic protec- 
tion for all under a system which was ac- 
tuarially sound. Only a few exceptions 
have been made to the mandatory con- 
tribution rule, and one of these is for 
ministers. 

In 1954 when Congress was consider- 
ing the amendments which first made 
ministers eligible for social security cov- 
erage, considerable hesitancy was ex- 
pressed by everyone concerned that forc- 
ing churches to participate in the old age 
and survivors insurance program as em- 
ployers of ministers might violate the 
traditional and well-established princi- 
ple of separation of church and state. 
Opposition was also raised on the 
grounds that a minister who objected to 
being covered by the program for rea- 
sons of conscience should not be forced 
to participate. For these reasons, min- 
isters were included as eligible for social 
security benefits, but only on a volun- 
tary basis as “self-employed.” Although 
nearly 150,000 ministers have elected to 
be covered under the provisions of the 
act, there are about 50,000 who have not 
done so. Of these, approximately 40,000 
have allowed the deadline for waiving 
exemption from coverage to expire, so 
that under the present law, they are not 
legally eligible for benefits from the sys- 
tem. This is despite the fact that be- 
cause of requests from clergymen who 
had not elected coverage within their al- 
lotted period, Congress has reopened this 
period on four occasions. The last such 
period, provided under the 1965 amend- 
ments, ran from July 31, 1965, through 
April 15, 1966. For all practical purposes 
then, some clergymen have had over 11 
years—from 1955 to April 15, 1966—to 
elect coverage. That they have not done 
so is in part attributed to the fact that 
since classified as “self-employed” they 
must pay 132 times the tax that a lay 
employee of the church would pay. As 
many churches do cover their lay em- 
ployees, the inequity is all the more strik- 
ing. Ministers are the only beneficiaries 
of the system discriminated against in 
this way. 

It was in an effort to remove this dis- 
parity that I introduced my bill—H.R. 
14200. This bill would provide that a 
minister who is an “employee” might be 
treated as such for coverage and tax 
purposes. The program would in no 
way be made mandatory; it would be the 
decision of the minister alone to decide 
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whether or not he wished to be covered 
by social security. If his decision was 
affirmative, then he and his church to- 
gether would decide if he should be 
treated as an employee or as self-em- 
ployed. 

If a decision was reached for cover- 
age of the minister as an “employee,” 
he and the church would file a joint cer- 
tificate to this effect. The minister 
would pay his share of the tax, and the 
church would contribute an equal 
amount for the employer share. This 
joint certificate would be in effect for 
as long as the minister performed serv- 
ice for the particular church in ques- 
tion. The minister who changed 
churches would revert to his prior status 
as a “self-employed” person. If his new 
church wished to have him covered as 
an employee, a new joint certificate 
would be filed and employee coverage 
would be resumed. Once the minister 
has chosen to be covered under the old- 
age, survivors, disability, and health in- 
surance program, he cannot withdraw 
from it. The church, however, has the 
option of not taking up coverage on any 
new ministers who work for it. Nor is 
it necessary for all ministers of a partic- 
ular church to be covered as “employees” 
merely because one minister wishes to 
do so. This decision is a personal one 
and the arrangement is always between 
the individual and the church. 

For a clear understanding of the effect 
that this bill would have, the following 
figures offer a graphic illustration. Un- 
der the present law, a minister earning 
the maximum amount that can be taxed 
under the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability program—$6,600 per year—would 
pay a self-employed tax of $389.40 a 
year. The same earnings of an em- 
ployed individual would only be taxed at 
the rate of $257.40 per year, a difference 
of $132. On a salary of $6,600 a year 
that is no small savings. The benefits 
of the employer-employee relationship 
would also extend to the tax rates for 
the new hospital and supplementary 
medical insurance program. 

Besides being unfair to the individual 
minister-“‘employee” who pays the 
higher tax imposed on the self-employed, 
the present system is a lability to the 
entire social security trust fund, as the 
same benefits are paid to the ministers 
who are under coverage as to other em- 
ployees, yet the ministers’ contribution of 
$389.40 as self-employed is substantially 
lower than the $514.80 paid by lay em- 
ployees of the church, or employees of 
nonchurch organizations, and their em- 
ployers. If my bill is passed, the church 
itself will pay a share of the minister's 
social security tax, and the minister’s 
share will be reduced to the level of other 
taxpayers, but the system as a whole will 
receive an increase in payment. 


Since I introduced this bill on March 
31, 1966, there has been a considerable 
amount of interest shown on the part of 
clergymen and church-affiliated organi- 
zations. Most are strongly in favor of the 
bill, feeling that the higher cost of living 
and the increase in the social security tax 
itself puts an obligation on the church 
to assist its minister in paying the tax. 
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A minister's income is not large and the 
recent increase in social security tax has 
put an added burden on those who elect 
coverage. Clergymen from all over the 
country are strongly endorsing this bill. 

From the tone of my mail, it also ap- 
Dears that there is little chance of any 
question being raised over a possible 
church-state conflict, due to the contin- 
ued voluntary nature of the system under 
this bill. No church nor any minister 
not electing coverage would fall under 
the tax, and while a minister who has 
elected coverage cannot withdraw, a 
church which has done so may withdraw 
upon the departure of that particular 
minister. 

Perhaps a greater evidence of interest 
in, and concern for, this bill by members 
of the clergy is the fact that many of 
them indicate that their churches are 
willing and interested in helping them to 
Pay the social security tax, but this is 
illegal at present. 

My bill was referred to the House Ways 
and Means Committee where it is now 
awaiting consideration. Under the pro- 
cedure which is generally followed, re- 
Ports have been requested from the 
major departments with a substantial in- 
terest in the passage of the bill. The 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, which is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the social security sys- 
tem, has been looking over the coverage 
afforded to ministers by the system to see 
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if any changes should be recommended. 
It is hoped that they will adopt the at- 
titude of the Advisory Council on Social 
Security which stated in 1965 that the 
coverage of ministers needed revision, 
and suggested in essence what my bill has 
proposed a plan under which ministers 
employed by churches or other non- 
profit organizations would be covered as 
employees.” 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has traditionally opposed 
the extension of voluntary provisions and 
hesitates to superimpose a voluntary pro- 
vision—optional filing of joint certifi- 
cates—oyer another voluntary provi- 
sion—ministers electing coverage as 
“self-employed.” There is also the pos- 
sibility that problems might develop be- 
cause this bill might reduce the incentive 
for a minister to elect self-employment 
coverage, and if a particular church re- 
fused to file a joint certificate the 
minister would be left without any cov- 
erage at all. These problems, however, 
would not appear to be important enough 
to thwart passage of H.R. 14200, as its 
benefit to the Nation’s ministers is in- 
contestable. 

Although my bill was viewed with sym- 
pathetic interest by members of the 
Ways and Means Committee, it did not 
come up for consideration during this 
session of Congress. However, I pledge 
my wholehearted support of the bill and 
will reintroduce it for consideration by 
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the 90th Congress If I am elected to Te- 
turn. 


Voting and Attendance Record of Hon. 
Gerald R. Ford, of Michigan, 89th 
Congress, 2d Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr, Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a report of my voting and attend- 
ance record during the 2d session of the 
89th Congress. 

The record includes all rollcall votes 
and all quorum calls. The description of 
bills is for the purpose of identification 
only; no attempt has been made to de- 
scribe the bills completely or to elaborate 
upon the issues involved. 

The purpose of this report is to collect 
in one place information which is scat- 
tered through thousands of pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record. I want to be 
able to provide any interested constituent 
with a simple compilation of my voting 
and attendance record. 

The report is as follows: 


1966 


To approve a $13,000,000,000 supplemental appropriation for the Department of Defense. (Passed 389 to 3.). a 
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gan ce op 7579955 110 p gda ylig g e and requiring such time e e unless legislators exempt the 


Quorum call.. 

uorum call- 

norum 95 

(Passed 387 to 0.) 
H. R. 14122: To approve the bill 1 8 8 the salaries of Federal employees by an ave: amount of 2.9 percent. (Passed 393 to 1. 3 Yes. 
H. R. 14215: On a motion to reduce expenditures authorized the Department of Interior 1067 by 5 percent, . ee 156 to 282.) A Yes. 
H.R, 14215: To approve the $1,170,000,000 1967 appropriation bill for the Department of Interior. (Passed 370 to 10.) Yes, 
oF R. 14266; On a motion to reduce expenditures authorized the Post Office and Treasury Departments for 1807 b by 5 percent. (Defeated 127 | Yes. 


0 244.) 
H. R. 14266: To approve the $7,000,000,000 1907 appropriation bill for the Post Office and Treasury Departments, (Passed 368 to 2) 
D SSS Le A EER E M EAE E a te AP oes Rear GE Sats oe a cen a a aap EN E Ab EMME 
= 7406: To amend the bill prov: for a 3d erplant at Grand Coulee Dam in order to give recognition to basinwide accounting for 
rpose of repaying obligations under the bi 1.) x 1 
r. 1400 (B. 1761): To approve the bill providing for a 3d powerplant at Grand Coulee Dam. (Passed 246 to 78.) 
moe Bete ng St NR pL SES te PEAR EIN LN eS lea ee Sad ROA AE AS ĩ Te RE 
$ e 756: 575 2 prove Reorganization Plan No. 1 ears or the transfer of the Community Rolatlons Ser 
Cerar Ad ustice Department. (Defeated 163 to 2. 
8 — . ͤ ᷑ . ⁰ . ⁵„p ̃ -! ̃ ꝶůͥ m n . EN 
R. 14596: To recommit to committee the Department of Agriculture appro 1 bill in order to prohibit the use of any a 
for the mies of agricultural commodities to any nation which sells or furn North Vietnam any equipment, ag or commodities 
as lon Vietnam is governed by the Communists, (Passed 290 to 98. F 
H. R. 1 8. 10 approve the 806, 900, 000, 000 Department of Agriculture appropriation bill. (Passed 366 to .)) 


NRT OB a ae nse PEN RAI T A LI desea Aa EEE AE FANA EE SNE A IES EOT AE O SARERA 
zr —— . A E E ESS E E PIRE INRA DS 
Quo R 10 pecans On final passage of the Equal Employment Opportunity Act of 1965, (Passed 200 to 94.) 
4 775 rr!!! ñßV“ !!!! ANG Dey ro a ay ed oa ERE Gado Ne EE ake Papen A I a etn ß a eC ABN 
15 a 5 the bill providing for the regulation of the sale, transportation, and purchase of dogs and cats for research purposes, 


R. 14324: To recommit to committee the NASA 5 bill in order to earmark $20,000,000 in research and development funds for 
research recta reduction of aircraft noise. (Defeated 90 to 271.) 
H.R, 14324; On final passage of the $4,900,000,000 authorization bill for NASA. (Passed 349 to 10.) 


Quorum cals cn ce ciees 

Quorum call. 

. call 

A. R. rts To recominit to 3 the o appro o ion bill for the Departments of Labor and HE W and related agencies in order to reduce 
expenditures 

II. R. H, 625 On In passage of the $10, 000,000,000 appropriation bill for the Departments of Labor, NEW, and related sgencies, (Passed | No. 


— 4.3 14021: To add to the 1967 Independent offices appropriation bill $20,000,000 to finance the rent subsidy program, (Passed 192 to 188.) __. 
R. — 1 j Toapprove the 1907 independent offices appropriation bill of $14 , 000,000,000 including funds for the rent subsidy program. (Passed 


2 TT TTT... T Sy Ne eg A Ot De eS Ea Se ORL ee le ERTS Levey ——— 
R. 14088: To pass the bill rey eg an improved health benefits program for retired members and members of the uniformed services and 
their dependents. (Passed 356 to 0.) 
Quorum call = 
uorum call.. 
. 1098; To approve the bill authorizing the Interstate Commerce Commission to take certain 


‘car shortage. (Passed 306 to 27, 

8. 693: To approve the bill dec ed to strengtben the ions of the Foreign Agents — 1715 Act by requiring public disclosure by | Absent.? 
persons acting for a foreign principal when their acti Klee are petition) ict nature, E Passed 285 f 0 0. 
L T E A E a E E OAS E R ER E OARE ERE A SA EE R AER AE AIE AE ͤ ——ꝛ—ꝛ— ——— — 8 


U 
Res. 852: To 983 the rule ma penen for 8 Seis by the House of H.R. 14544, the bill relating to the sale of participations in 
Government agency loan (Passed 184 


Par ee ape te wales repart ci G0 roan bil x tbe Depart oe ara and lid gi 
Wh isu: Te To recommit to committee the Participation Sales Act of 1906 in order to limit the interest to be paid on the “participations” to 


434 percent. (Defeated 180 to 
1 mei MAiA: Òn inal ee of tbe Participation Bales Act of 1068. (Passed 206 to 190.) — 
2⁴ 
25 
2⁰ 
26 
s d ‘the ta (D actes 198 TO 200) 
un er the law. 
26 | ILR, els On an amendment 75 3 Labor e Act of 1986 to extend from 1968 to 1900 the effective date of the $1.60 rate for those | Yes. 
covered under the law. (Passed 205 
26 | IR. tard On a motion to recommit to committee to the Pair Labor Standards Act to 1966 in TIER farm labor from coverage under | Yes. 
the law and to give 7 ng plants a 20-week exemption from the overtime provisions of N 
26 
3¹ 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
at end of oa 


\ 
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Soes Date Messure, question, and result Vote 
o. 

123 | June 2 H.R. 14050: On final passage of the bill to extend and amend the Library Service and Construction Act. (Passed 336 to 2.) Yes. 
124 | June 6 H. R. 14643: To the rules and pass the International Education Act of 1906. (Passed 194 to 80.) --.n.aaantanreninnna namam Absent. 
= dons ~ H.R. 10: “aa suspend the rules and pass Aide bill amending the law relative to private pension and profit-sharing plans. (Passed 291 to b.)) 

une e r . r . . ee 
127 | June 7 ie —＋ 5 To approve the legislative appropriation bill for 1967 in the amount of 8172, 000, 000 (for items considered by the House). 

to 

12% | June 7 | S. 1357; To approve with House amendments the Bail Reform Act of 1966, (Passed 319 to 14.) 
129 | June 8 ee EEL par „r . ee Ses Se E hh oO 
130 | June 8 | H. Res. 882: To adopt a closed rule for consideration of the bill increasing the debt limit to $330 ‘Passed 208 to 133. ak 
5 rhea B H.R. E approve the bill increasing the temporary public debt timit from $328,000,000, 000 to "$335,000, 006, 000. (Passed 199 to 165 

une ny OT ei a ete ee ai ae r wi ei ae ELE EAS 30 Se ea A t 
133 | June 9 R. 14929: To approve the amendment to the food for freedom bill providing for a 40-year repayment period to foreign governments for | No, 

Credit sales of surplus agricultural products. (Defeated 165 to 193.) 
1M | June 9 | H.R. 14929: On a motion to recommit to committee the food for freedom bill in order to prohibit long-term credit sales of surplus agricultural | Ves. 
products to sny Communist country and to prevent the Secretary of Agriculture from dumping grain on the market at less than 80 percent 
117 parity plus 5 charges. (Defeated 157 to 200.) x 

135 | June 9 H.R. 14929: On passage of the food for freedom bill. (Passed 333 to 20.) 44444444 „44% „ „%ö«J?bQ444éĩe Yea. 
136 | June 13 uorum ai S AIRES Se ᷣͤ ᷣ ͤ .. — . I ae A N SO RS Ey e a Present. 
137 | June 13 
138 | June 14 
139 | June 14 
140 | June 14 Present. 


141 | June 14 . 2950; To approve the bill authorizing appropriations of $17,800,000,000 for the procurement in 1967 of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and | Yes. 
‘for research and development and other purposes within the Department of Defense. (Passed 358 8 2 

142 | June 15 Quorum call 

143 Zune 10 Quorum call 

144 June 16 uorum call. 

145 | June 16 K. 14025; To approve an amendment to the Defense Production Act extension grant: 
3 consumer credit. (Defeated 73 to 276.) 


Presen| 
AUNT ‘To suspend the rules and a ve the freedom of information bill. (Passed 307 to C.) -| Yes. 
H.R. orum enil To suspend the rules snd spprove the amendment to the y Hot On hee (Passed 306 to 1.) -| Yes, 


call 
eee Sis To pave te Aa Welt ra Personal ran A 6 6 (Passed 364 to 0.) — YO. 
me To discharge Committee on Rules from further consideration of H.R. ‘Seika bi i aria Us lee dad tad ad Pa RE. No, 


orum call 2 

104 July 14 A 8 Sh (Da ß E emo S A w amount | Yes. 
the 

165 | July 14 | H.R. CCC (Passed 237 to1460——·——7j—vV—— „ SH 


170 | July 20 uorum call 
171 | July 20 „K. 15941: To ap 
172 | July 21 Quorum call 
173 | July 21 | S. 642: To adopt t 
174 | July 25 uorum call. PPT IRE Ted SE BED ae EAS on VARI ALIS SAAS A pe Pa) SPENT EU SSE CES 
176 | July 25 . Res. 910; To adopt the resolution ng the Committee on Rules from further consideration of H. R. 14765, the Civil Rights Act, 
to provide for consideration of the bil w 10 — of general debate. (Passed 200 to 180.) 
176 | July 25 | Quorum call 
177 | July 25 orum call 
178 | July 26 uorum call 
179 | July 26 | Quorum call 
180 | July 26 | Quorum call ce 
181 | July 27 | Quorum call 
182 | July 27 | Quorum call 
183 | July 27 orum 
184 | July 28 | Quorum call... 
185 | July 28 orum 
186 | July 28 | Quorum cn 
187 | July 28 uorum 
188 | July 29 
189 | July 29 | Quorum call 
190 | July 29 | Quorum 
191 | Ang. 1| Quorum call 
1v2 | Aug. 1 uorum cal 
193 Aug. 1| Quorum call 
1904 | Aug. 2 uorum call. 
195 | Aug. 2 Quorum call.. 
196 | Aug. 3 uorum call 
197 | Aug. 3 orum call. 
1% | Aug. 4 uorum eall... 
IW | Aug. 4 uorum call 
200 | Aug. 5 | Quorum call- 
201 | Aug. 8 
202 | Aug. 8 | Quorum call 
203 Aug. 8 | Quorum 
204 | Aug. 9 . call 
205 Aug. 9 orum call 
206 | Aug. 9 1 175 wa qq ioe 
written instructions from eres pam whom acting. (Passed 
a ete 5 8 to assist 8 ~ 1 do bo. Ce 380 on) 2 A Bix: 
or any 0 or or he) 
208 | Aug, 9 88 See n (Passed ZIA hts Act of a written complaint Gat by ent before the Attorney General | Yes. 
ea esegregation 
209 | Aug. 9 ae Pit lao Fearon recommit to STINT AoE SOLOS RT (Defeated | Yes. 
210 Ang. 9 wk. 14765: On final passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1966. (Passed 259 to 18. —————— — es. 
213 Aug. 10 Q call. 
213 


ii 
>a 
> 
5 
E. 


uorum 
HR 14980: To recoil to to comamittes the bill authorizing appropriations for th 5 lon of highwaystn order to delete the provisions Les. 
re 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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orm call 
8. sce Tosuspend the rules and pass the bill 5 the authority of the Federal National Mortgage Association to obtain funds for use in 
ts secondary market 5 (Passed 314 to 1.) 
n Ta 161 ae prupona the rules and pass the bill designed to correct certain inequities in Federal employment with respect to overtime pay. 
‘assed to 0. 
. 14604: 


R. 14810; On a motion to recommit to committee the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1966 in ordor to reduce the authorization from 
175,000,000 for fiscal 1968 and re rer years to $150,000,000 for 1008 only, (Passed 205.to 161.) 
H. “4 161 To approve the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1000 as amended to include $150,000,000-for fiscal 1968 only. (Massed 235 to 


Absent:! 
Absent.! 
R. 13228: On a motion to recommit to commilttes the National Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety 455 in order to require ‘that mem Absent. 
the National Motor Vehicle Safety Advisory Council be appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate instead of 
wii the Secretary of Conimerce. (Wetoated 168 10 205.) 
3 final passage of the National Traflic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act. (Passod 371 to 00 Salons Anes 
Or 32 ͤ ̃ ̃—— ee A AAA Ee E P ] ˙ . ]”. eg ee tesoꝶus 
R. 14921: ‘To recommit to con ee committee the site ne singed offices appropriation bill to insist on the House's rono to an amend- 
ment which calis for a 5 indefinite appropriution of whatever seems to be necessary to subsidize the icipation sales certif- 


9 of 1000. (Passed 317 to 3.) 2 — — e 
3 Draining of be al eT S O Ue oregon 
R. purpose of obta pro! picket t 
any church in the District of Columbia. (Defeated 55 to 237. TA 
HER 1040; On final passage of the bill to prolribit picketing w 500 feet of any church in the District of Columbia, (Passed 249 to 44.) 
orum en 


oram cu. 
R. 14596; To =< the conference report 
(Passed 325 to 28. 


eT CORSA R E PP SE e SU Sa PI CLOG EL ERR OS 
18 18041: Ss hn se 9 report on the $58,000,000,000 Department of Defonse appropriations bill except those amendments in 


H. a 12041: ‘On amotion that the House insist on its ust with the Senate amendment anthorizing the President to call up individual 
Quorum el. Ready Reservo. (Passed 378 to 3 
ee EAE FON TS eS | eh TOE Fo nh ala sa Se ene a TP aT Tg Da PT ae Cn ep ar R 
bd evs 55 adopt the conference report on the bill to extend the purchasing authority of the Foderul National Mortgage Association. (Passed 
S. 3700; To adopt the conference report on the bill amending the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964. (Passed 156 to 88.) 
HJ. can Ye To extend the “continuing resolution” relative to OROSA from Aug. 31 to Sept, 30. (Passed 323 to 6.) Yes. 
uorum 


o exclude jurisdicti ‘om the 
mip lstration from the new Department., (Passed 261 to 117. J 
R. 159063: On a motion to recommit to committee the bill establishing a new egy of Wespen td in order to remove the responsi- 
11 0 for investigating sir accidents from the new 3 (Deſented 143 to 238.) 
I. R. 16063: On final passage of the bill to establish a Department of Transportation in the Prosidont's Cabinet. (Passed 336 to 42.) 


Quorum call. 
Ge 3155: 3 the conference report an the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1906. (Passed 359 to 1.) 
uorum 


8. 3005: To adopt apeina ein aca the National Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safoty Act of 1966. (Passed 305 to 0.) 
B. 8052: To adopt the conference 5 e ß TA T E 
H.R. ee To amond the Peace Corps Act inclu authorization of $110,000,000 to finance the Corps in fiscal year 1967. (Passed 322 to 18.) 
A 1675: 8 155 adopt the conference report on the Foroign Assistance Act of 1966 in 2 amount of $3,500,000,000. eee se Fa 217 to 127, seer pet 

II. R. 15098; To recommit to the committee the bill relative to 9.8. participation in the HemisFalr 1068 Exposition in San Antonio and to 
authorize $10,000,000 for that purpose. (D meta 147 to 184.) 
uorum m n 


uorum 
8 8 To suspend the rules aud pass the bill to establish A National Commision on Reform Federal Criminal Laws. (Passod 250 


Sorum e NE Pa E e pad rA L E N EAN EL SII ES FONE vee E eer E S RT A TSA | 
BAE On a motion to recommit to conference the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1966 35 ee with instructions to insist on 

so Provision that the effective date of the $1.00 minimum be Feb, 1, 1969, rather than Feb, 1, ‘Defeated 163 to 183.) 
H. 11 18712: To adopt the conference report on the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1966 (Passed 259 to 809 TT 


uorum call 
KR. 14026: To rocommit to committee for further consideration the temporary in tral measure, (Defoated 130 to 214). 
H.R. 14026: To approve the temporary interest rate contro! bill as amended by the e © of the Stephen's amendment for the proposal 
eee by committee, (Passed 271 to 68.) 
PIES ORB a as BLE S E EN S E i En OSES SPICE OE E gE ee ee Bs oe Sree T NTE NET DE ENS EA AA, 
Res. 1002: To adopt the rule ca calling for consi consideration of HJ. Res. 6 
Circulation of V isun! and aap terials of an e ie Seientific, and Cultural C 
H. Res. 1005: To adopt the rule culling for consideration of fi 11286, Fedral Tax L cased 248 to 0 2 
H. Res. 1004: To adopt the rule calling . R. AA be tenement the Agreement on the Importation of Educations l, Scien- 
tine, and Cultural e (Passed 241 to 7.) 
7 by To adopt the rule calling for consideration of H. R. 11855, providing for the Chamizal Memorlul Highway in El Paso. (Passed 
0 
uorum enil.. AE NEET S S A NERA ETSE NTN TA Oh a ANAT I E LEW EN T SAN A NOR E R, A 
ibe ee in Fecommlt to committee the District of Columbia appropriation bill in order to make a &-percent across-the-board reduction. 
H. R. 17036; To approve the District of Columbia appropriation bill. (Passed 320 to 3) „é 


Gawrun et eet GAGE EN IEEE SOS LIS SRR a eae eS sea SI See A Ie Saat 


H. R. ae 2 . bill to increase the rates of pensions payable to certain veterans, their widows, and other de- Yos. 
ponden assed 

II. R. 15183: suspend the rules and pass the bill adjusting the status of certain Cuban refugees. (Passed 300 to 28.) mmute Yes. 

B.J. Res. 167: To suspend the rules and pass the resofutionsuhorisin the United States to organize and hold an International — on Absent! 
Water for Peace in the United States 7 and authorizing $1,200,000 for the project. (Defeated 161 to 154, a 34 vote being necessary for 


8.3423: To su the rules and pass the bill providing for the establishment ofthe Wolf Trap Farm Park in Fairfax County, Va. (Defeated | Absent.! 
vote being necessary for passage.) 


— cent bcos ia hens ied fp ated RO RRSP DAR Ae oe oral ote tite Ree le ASD are Present: 
— . — 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Oct, 11 
Oct. 11 


376 | Oct, 18 
19 


378 | Oct. 19 
579 | Oct. 19 


Footnotes at 


Measure, question, and result 


H.R. 17788: On a motion to ee ban to committee the nals 5 aid appropriation bill in order to cut the economic assistance appropriation by 
$45,000,000 for a total of 212,000,000, 000. (Fassed 187 to pent 
II. R. 17788: On final passage of the $316,000,000,000 97 assistance appropriation bill. (Passed 234 to 141.) 


2b seat ah psa erent een E — — t. 
100,000,000 public works appropriation bill. (Passed 354 to 25.) No. 
reer E E N v si eorie yer seen A t. 
II. R. e approve the Reserve Forces Bill of Rights and Vitalization Act. (Passed 332 to ö.) zes ‘ 
resent, 
que R. 1155; To recommit to committee the bill authorizing the construction of the Chamizal Memorial. 3 yin El Paso fa order to require | Yes. 
5 city to 10 29 50 percent of the cost and to reduce the U.S. share from $12,000,000 Lo $8,000,000. (Defeated 149 to 199.) 
I. R. 13525: ve the bill authorizing the conclusion ofan 5 for the joint construction by the United States and Mexico of a | Yes. 
‘ia control 2 for the Tijuana River. (Passed 203 to 42. 
Ce ee RES lea Spe ees earners ay Ret oP ee Semen ail pany Be Pree ee ee! eps ay SPE aa oem te of . Present, 
psn „ Spe aS E eee —— = 8 
uorum Ti PASTE M A N; M EE ee O ANE nn a ae B ge na e M 9 it. 
5 meen Nee FO ons od na oo I ett NBEO eee seh 8 S Absent 
uorum call... . ey ES Sai z> = = Absent,! 
orum call Present, 
orum call Present. 
uorum call. Present. 
uorum call. Present. 
uorum call. Present, 
uorum call. Present. 
Quorum call Present. 
Quorum call Present. 
ee — Present. 
„„ß7—— —p—p̃̃ ̃ ̃ p E EE O ATES ß rane werent seine Present. 


4 Amendments of 1966. (Defeated 156 to 208.) Yes, 
II. R. 151115 On an amendment to the Economic Opportunity Amendments of 1966 to limit the number of supergrade positions 1 the Office of 
ene Gath ebayer (Passed 257 to 108.) 
he motion to recommit to 8 the Economic Opportunity Amendments of 1966 in order to substitute the Opportunity 
15 rinni Act of 1968. (Defeated 162 to 203 
H.R. — 9 9 final passage of the Economie Opportunity Amendments of 1966. (Passed 210 to 156.) -._.-..-..------2.-. „ No. 
URRY N ee SETS y . ene ees ore ees 2 
ivr 17007: V eT-percent | investment « credit i 
‘oamen on thes on of the 7-percent ane t 
on fnoilities to further water and air pollution 47145 (Passed 330 t02.) 
H.R. 17407; On final passage of the bill tosuspend the 7-percent investment Versa provision of the Reserve Act of 1962. (Passed 221 to 118 
H.R. 16076: On final passage of the bill to amend the Federal Water Pollution Control Act. (Passed 312 to 0. 
S. ¥85 (H.R. 15440): To suspend the rules and pass the Fair Packaging and Labeling Act as amended by the House. (Passed 300 to 8 
S. 6807 (ELR. 17558): To suspend the rules and pass the bill authorizing the Atomic Energy Commission to enter into a cooperative arrange- 
tment for u large-scale nuclear-power 1 (Passed 316 to 1,) 
H.R. 13447: To suspend the rules and pass the bil authorizing the Secretary of Interior to cooperate with the States In developing accessible 
8 valuable for fishing, w Fidlite, conservation, cte., at a cost of $15,000,000, (Defeated 208 to 108, a 34 vote being necessary.) 
c E ES | SE YEAR ik FE ee S EE Pa RE Pe ees oh eR cok Re ee 
H.R, 18119: On motion to recommit to committee N 5 bill for the Departments of State, Justice, and Commerce in order to 
ee an overall reduction of 5 0 (Defeated 152 to 201. 0 310 to 38) 


der to continue the eredit and current depreciation rules 


uorum call 
R. 14929; To recommit to conference the ‘Food for peace” in order to insist on the House e that no concessional sales of U.S, farm 
commodities be made to any nation which trades with u Cuba or North Vietnam. (Passed 306 to 61.) 


elim 116.) 
H. 7 13161 To recommit 5 the Elementary and secondary y Edu „„ tolimi ¢ the authorization for 1967 to $1,070, 000,- | Yes. 
000 (the amount requested by the President) and to cut the amount for 1968 by about ey ot ot anes (Defeated 150 to 185.) 
I. R. 18161: On ‘inal 4 passage of the Elementary and Secondary Act of 1966, (Passed 237 to No. 


R. ae 90 adopt the 82, 900,000, 000 conference report on the foreign ald appropriation, Passed AOD DO BY) oS ea SA 


R 15041: To approve an amendment to the MEETA ‘bill which would kive. the President the. authority to call to active duty 
certain ERN r zal 42.) 


reservists under certain 
H.R. 17787; On s motion to rocommit to CCC proprlated back to | Yes. 
the amount originally approved by e House or a Reed R ton of about $23,000,000, to 255.) a 


(Defeated 91 


Quorum call 
norum 


uorum enll. : 
R. 12047; On the motion to approve the bill making it a Federal crime to ald a country with which we are in armed conflict or to obstruct 
the movement of personnel or supplies of the Armed Forces. (Approved 275 to 64.) 


eg ToT I EST So a Ng SE Se a a pews ASAE EER A  a ED ee ra me | SOT EN a he EE a wi Sok Rete hawt) Ree Ee ASA Present. 
I. R. 51: On an amendment to the Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore bill to add 478 acres Fete pony park, (Passed 182 to 147.)_ No. 

T -R.51: 22 ee ee r No. i 
uorum „„ g TET F TT N OERE m T TNS R E Present, 


unist regime, (Passed 249 to 3. 
S. 085: To adopt the conference report on the Fate Packaging and Label A Creek Matoe 242 to 8 E EI oe mate Feet merrier Yes. 
S. 2947; To adopt the conference report on the bill to amend the Federal Water P. (Passed 247 to 0.) 


r TTT ͤ ee eee ⁰ TTT 


nn — 2 ieee — . 


H.R. 18381: To recommit to committee the supplemental appropriat ion bili in order to provide that no funds for the Export-Import Bank 


81.) 
II. Res. 1062 To . she 7 0 citing Jeremiah Stamler for contempt of Congress to s select committee for further consideration 
ol tho matter. (Defeated 54 to 1 x 
H. Res. 1 pei On ünal passage of resolution citing Jeremlah Stamler for contempt of Congress. (No quorum.) 
Li ß TT.. ĩͤ . R . Wp ON AEH ao 
+ Res. 1002: prove the resolution citing Jeremiah Stamler for contempt of Congress. 
H. R. 5688: To 69 5 the conference report on the bill relating to crime and procedure 


end of table. 
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i 


period ending Jan. 1, 1968 


Quorum cal 
Quorum call... 


II. Res. 1013; On a motion to 
uorum call 


BSELSSSERSSLSRZEZZR 3 8 


easure, question, and result 


H.R. 18233; On a motion to recommit to committee the rivers and harbors authorization bill in order to limit the use of tolls revenne from 2 
bridges across the 1 N opi 9 for public purposes other than the operation and maintenance of the bridge to the 
e 

8. J. Res. 167: On adoption oftho resolution to enable the United States to organize and hold an International Conference on Water for Peace 
in the United States in 1967. (Passed 190 to 79.) 


. Res. 1013; On a motion to — Os on the table the resolution creating a Select Committee on Standards and Conduct. 


t the resolution creating a Select Committee on Standards and Conduct as amended, (Passed 265 to 0. 


(Defeated 24 to 200 — 


Oct, 20 uorum call. 
Oct, 20 | 8. 3708: To approve the conference report on the Demonstration Development “Act. (Passed 142 to 126.) No. 
Oct. 20 H.R, 15111: To approve the conference rt on the Economie Me VIAE e Amendments of 1906, (Passed 170 to 100.) No. 
Oct, 20 H.R, 18233; To agree to the Senate amendment to the rivers and harbors bi (Passed 261 to 0.) SSIES Sg N 
Oct, 20 H. 13161: To agree to the conference report on the Elementary and Secondary Education Amendments of 1966. (Passed 185 to 76. 5. No. 
Oct. 20 | H.R. 17607; To recommit to e the bill on the suspensions of eee credit and accelerated depreciation, (Defeated 57 to 184.) 8 
Oct. 20 II. R. 1760: To approve the con on the suspensions of investment credit and accelerated depreciation, (Passed 161 to 78.) 
Oct. 20 | H. R. 13103: To recommit to contorence the Foreign Investors po Act 0f 1966. (Defeated 95 to 127. —————ͤ ũ— A 
Vong 20 | H.R. po ne approve the conference report on the Foreign Investors Tax Act of 1966, (Passed 171 to 46.) 
ict, 21 ROR TEIN n TTT ̃— ͤ ::: 
Oct. 21 II. R. 1 eat: 155 approve the conference report on the Higher Education Amendments of 1966. (Passes 222 to 13.) Yı 
Oct, 21 | H.R. 1 To accept the Senate amendment to the supplemental appropriation bill which gave the President authority to pormit Export- | No. 
Import oe Bany loans to Communist nations. (Passed 129 to 102.) 
18 ing en 3 If present, would have voten “ no.“ 


agement, 
3 If present, would have voted “ yes.“ 


* Paired; would h 


ave voted “no.” 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 
AFTER SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT 


Pursuant to the authority granted the 
Speaker by House Concurrent Resolution 
1049, 89th Congress, he did on October 
24, 1966, sign enrolled bills of the Senate 
of the following titles: 

8.2451. An act for the relief of Che Yim 
Loh; and 

S. 2770. An act to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code so as to prohibit the use 
of the likenesses of the great seal of the 
United States falsely to indicate Federal 
agency, sponsorship, or approval. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- . 


LUTIONS SIGNED AFTER SINE DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 


Pursuant to the authority granted the 
Speaker by House Concurrent Resolution 
1049, 89th Congress, he did on the fol- 
lowing dates sign enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions of the House of the following 
titles: 

On October 24, 1966: 

H.R. 1328. An act for the relief of Glenn 
D. Humes; 

H.R. 1388. An act for the relief of Ma]. 
Ralph D. Caldwell; 

H.R. 2129. An act for the rellef of Maria 
Rossi; 

H.R. 2266. An act to provide for the settle- 
ment of claims resulting from an explosion 
at a U.S. ordnance plant in Bowie County, 
Tex., on July 8, 1963; 

H.R. 3500. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Emilie Boulay; 

ELR. 3526. An act for the relief of Dr. Eric 
J. Lazaro; 

H.R. 3530. An act for the relief of Dr. Mi- 
guel Angel Martinez y Corpas; 

H. R. 3531. An act for the relief of Dr. Julio 
Cesar Muñiz y Sotolongo; 

H.R. 3536. An act for the relief of George 
R. Lore; 

ELR. 3689. An act for the relief of Juanita 
Cereguine de Burgh; 

H.R, 3756. An act for the relief of James 
S. Kahriman; 

H.R. 3879. An act for the relief of Ernest 
Buillet; 

H.R. 3901. An act for the relief of Miss 
Elisabeth von Oberndorf; 

H.R. 3993. An act to authorize the issuance 
C).. 

ne: 


H.R. 40/7 An act for the relief of Jean A. 
Quaintance; 

H.R. 4454. An act for the relief of Herman 
Feldman; 

H.R. 5622. An act for the relief of Dr. Jorge 
Ignacio Miquel Franca; 

H.R. 5958. An act relating to applications 
for writs of habeas corpus by persons in cus- 
tody pursuant to judgments of State courts; 

H.R. 5969. An act for the relief of Dr, 
Raul R. Moriff; 

H.R. 6035. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Maj. John W. Roy, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 6103. An act for the relief of the city 
of Umatilla, Oreg.; 

H.R. 6115. An act for the relief of Dr. Jose 
A. G. Mendoza; 


H.R. 6226. An act for the relief of Dr. Bien- 


venido Benach Carreras; 

H. R. 6443. An act for the relief of Dr. An- 
tonio U. Catasus; 

H.R. 6899. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Myriam de la Caridad Ares y Fernandez de 


Bosch; 

H.R. 7026. An act for the relief of Nathan 
Levine; 

H.R. 7341. An act for the rellef of Dr. 
Ricardo R. Fuste; 

H.R. 7382. An act to amend section 1391 of 
title 28 of the United States Code relating to 
venue: 

H.R. 8358. An act for the relief of the Milan 
Compress Co.; 

H.R. 8614, An act for the rellef of Miss 
Rajka Soda; 

H.R, 8937, An act for the relief of Charles 
A. Turner; 

H.R. 9213. An act for the relief of William 
A. Buzbee; 

H.R. 9217. An act for the relief of certain 
civilian employees of the Department of the 
Army at Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; 

H.R. 9036. An act for the relief of J. M. 
Pendarvis, Jr.; 

H.R. 9348. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Harold G. Wilmarth; 

H.R. 10151. An act for the relief of Dr. Luis 
Crespo; 

H.R. 10249. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elisabeth Manninen; 

ELR. 10253. An act for me relief of Dr. Luis 
E. Bencomo; 

H.R. 10259. An act for ‘the relief of Dr. 
Allan Baumal; 

H.R. 10288. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Antonio B. Santillano; 

H.R. 10662. An act for the relief of Leon- 
ard J. Dalton; 

ELR. 10832. An act for the relief of Gloria 
Alesna Relampagos; 


H.R. 10846. An act for the relief of Kath- 
erine Nabokoff and Emil Homoceanu; 

H.R. 10876. An act to authorize and di- 
rect the Administrator of the Farmers Home 
Administration to quit claim certain prop- 
erty in Jackson County, Ala. to Skyline 
Churches Cemetery, a corporation; 

H.R. 11224, An act for the rellef of Dr. 
Pedro Raphael; 

H.R. 11254, An act for the rellef of Julieta 
Gloria Bersamin; 

H.R. 11256. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
priority and effect of Federal tax liens and 
levies, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11467. An act for the relief of CWO 
Joseph J. McGavin; 

H.R. 11570. An act for the relief of James 
R. Kemp; 

H.R. 11590. An act for the rellef of Dr. Ja- 
cinta Llorens; 

H. R. 11617. An act for the relief of Jun 
Becky; 

HR. 11640. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Juan Antonio Dumols; 

H.R. 11676. An act for the relief of Johnny 
R, Bradley and others; 

H.R, 11952. An act for the rellef of Maria 
Kazidakis; 

H.R. 11957. An act for the relief of Muriel 
Williams; 

H.R. 12237, An act for the relief of Tri- 
States Construction Co., ne,; 

H.R. 12317. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Augusto J. Fernandez-Conde; 

H.R. 12512. An act for the relief of Carl V- 
Elliott; 

H.R. 12781. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Mario Orlando Santos-Estevez; 

H.R, 12826. An act for the relief of Kim 
Kap Yung; 

ER. 12920. An act for the rellef of Alex- 
ander Francis Saker, M.; 

H.R. 13101. An act for the relief of Mario 
P. Navarro, M.D.; 

H.R. 13192. An act for the rellef of Nermin 
Demirbag 8 

H.R. 13370. act to authorize the dis- 
posal of . crude aluminum oxide from 
the national stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile; 

H.R. 13551. An act to amend the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Act of 1965, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 13661. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of battery-grade synthetic manganese 
dioxide from the national stockpile; 

ELR. 13682. An act for the relief of Donald 
E. Auseon; 

H.R. 13683. An act for the relief of Robert 
A. Ivins; 


October 25, 1966 


HR. 13800. An act for the relief of Sic. 
Ronald J. Olson, U.S. Army, retired; 

H.R. 13935. An act to give the consent of 
Congress to the State of Massachusetts to 
become a party to the agreement relating to 
bus taxation proration and reciprocity as set 
forth in title IT of the act of April 14, 1965 
(79 Stat. 60), and consented to by Congress 
in that act and in the act of November 1, 
1965 (79 Stat. 1157); 

H.R. 13982. An act to amend the act of 
August 14, 1964, to authorize payments of 
any amounts authorized under the act to the 
estates of persons who would have been eli- 
Bible for payments under the authority of 
the act, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 14075. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to settle and pay certain 
Claims arising out of the taking of the 1960 
decennial census; 

H.R. 14173. An act for the relief of An- 
tonio Barquet Chediak; 

H.R. 14174. An act for the relief of Esteban 
Fernandez Noda; 

H.R. 14233. An act for the relief of Bea- 
triz Diaz; 

H.R. 14525, An act for the relief of Thomas 
C. Macpherson, Jr.; 

HR, 14615. An act for the relief of cer- 
tain members and former members of the 
Army on whose behalf erroneous payments 
Were made for storage of household goods; 

H.R. 14643. An act to provide for the 
Strengthening of American educational re- 
Sources for international studies and re- 
Search; 

H.R. 14741. An act to authorize an increase 
in the number of Marine Corps officers who 
may serve in the combined grades of brig- 
adier general and major general; 

H.R. 14749. An act for the relief of Kath- 
erine M. Perakis; 

H.R. 14819. An act for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs, William Nussbaum; 

H.R. 14864. An act for the relief of certain 
individuais; 

H.R. 14920. An act for the relief of Marie 
del Carmen Bermudez; 

H.R. 14984. An act for the relief of Renato 
Camacho Castro; 

H.R. 14990. An act for the relief of Herman 
Adams, doing business as the Adams Manu- 
Tacturing Co.; 

H.R. 15014. An act for the relief of Henry 
P. Leonhardy: 

H.R. 15183. An act to adjust the status of 
Cuban refugees to that of lawful permanent 
residents of the United States, and for other 
Purposes; 

H.R. 15251. An act for the relief of Walter 
W. Taylor; 

H.R. 15297. An act for the relief of Leonard 
G. Duffy, lieutenant, U.S. Navy; 

H.R. 15488, An act for the relief of Dr. Ali 
Haji-Morad; 

H.R. 15766. An act to establish a National 
La ssion on Reform of Federal Criminal 

Ws; 


H.R. 16074, An act to cancel certain un- 
Paid interest accrued after September 30, 
1931, on loans made to World War I veterans 
upon the security of adjusted service cer- 
Uficates; 

HR. 16394. An act for the relief of cer- 
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tain enlisted members of the military serv- 
ices who lost interest on amounts deposited 
under section 1035 of title 10, United States 
Code, or prior laws authorizing enlisted 
members’ deposits, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 16522. An act for the relief of Vi- 
cente Fernandez Marino; 

H.R. 16610. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Antonio Rondon Delgado; 

H.R. 16977. An act for the relief of Eugene 
G. Peterson, Harry E. Byers, and Russell W. 
Jordan; 

H.R. 17260. An act for the relief of Robert 
A. Jellison; 

H.R. 17261. An act for the relief of Augus- 
tus J. Theodore; 

H.R. 17271. An act to amend section 112 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to in- 
crease from $200 to $500 the monthly com- 
bat pay exclusion for commissioned officers 
serving in combat zones; 

H.R. 17376. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of nickel from the national stockpile; 

H.R. 17451. An act to preserve the pay and 
retirement privileges of certain former 
deputy chiefs of Navy bureaus; 

H.R. 17588. An act to amend section 8{g) 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act with respect to assignments; 

H.R. 17798. An act to provide that a judg- 
ment or decree of the District of Columbia 
court of general sessions shall not constitute 
a lien until filed and recorded in the office 
of the Recorder of Deeds of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 18019. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to construct an addition at 
the Walter Reed Army Medical Center, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

HR. 18021. An act to amend the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 18033. An act for the relief of Dr. Fidel 
Rodriguez-Cubas; and 

H.R. 18381. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for other purposes. 

On October 25, 1966: 

H.R. 203. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to set aside funds for research 
into spinal cord injuries and diseases; 

H.R. 647. An act to amend the act of March 
3, 1901, to permit the appointment of new 
trustees in deeds of trust in the District of 
Columbia by agreement of the parties; 

H.R. 872. An act to amend the provisions of 
title 18 of the United States Code relating to 
offenses committed in Indian country; 

H.R. 1269. An act for the relief of H. Foster 
Hunter; 

H.R. 3348. An act to authorize a program 
for the construction of facilities for the 
teaching of veterinary medicine and a pro- 
gram of loans for students of veterinary 
medicine; 

H.R. 5990. An act to grant increased bene- 
fits to persons receiving cash relief under the 
Panama Canal Cash Relief Act of July 8, 
1937; 

H.R. 7973. An act to amend section 4339 of 
title 10, United States Code; 

HR, 8436. An act to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States with respect 
to the dutiable status of watches, clocks, and 
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timing apparatus from insular possessions of 
the United States; 

H.R. 9778. An act to amend titles 10 and 37, 
United States Code, to codify recent military 
law, and to improve the Code; 

H.R. 11475. An act to provide for the con- 
trol or elimination or jellyfish and other such 
pests in the coastal waters of the United 
States, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11631. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to clarify, improve, and 
add additional programs relating to the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery of the 
Veterans’ Administration, and for other pur- 


poses; ‘ 

H.R. 13103. An act to provide equitable tax 
treatment for foreign investment in the 
United States, to establish a presidential 
election campaign fund to assist in financing 
the costs of presidential election campaigns, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 13196. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to increase the opportu- 
nities for training of medical technologists 
and personnel in other allied health profes- 
sions, to improve the educational quality of 
the schools training such allied health pro- 
fessions personnel, and to strengthen and 
improve the existing student loan programs 
for medical, osteopathic, dental, podiatry, 
pharmacy, optometric, and nursing students, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 14347, An act to liberalize the provi- 
sions for payment to parents and children of 
dependency and indemnity compensation, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 14604. An act to authorize a study of 
facilities and services to be furnished visitors 
and students coming to the Nation’s Capital; 

H.R. 14644. An act to amend the Higher 
Education Facilities Act of 1963, the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, and the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958; 

H.R. 14745. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 14929. An act to promote international 
trade in agricultural commodities, to combat 
hunger and malnutrition, to further eco- 
nomic development, and for other purposes; 

HR. 15024. An act to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to select an 
available Government-owned site in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and to improve and lease 
such site for a temporary heliport; 

H.R. 15111. An act to provide for continued 
progress in the Nation's war on poverty; 

H.R. 17658. An act to provide for the strik- 
ing of medals in commemoration of the U.S. 
Naval Construction Battalions (Seabees) 
25th anniversary and the U.S. Navy Civil 
Engineers Corp (CEC) 100th anniversary; 

H.R. 18284. An act to authorize the At- 
torney General to adjust the legislative juris- 
diction exercised by the United States over 
lands within the Federal reformatory at 
Chillicothe, Ohio; 

H.J. Res. 1001. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the month of May each 
year as "Steelmark Month”; and 

H.J. Res. 1322. Joint resolution giving the 
time of assembly of the 90th Congress. 
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Appendix 


NOTICE 


The last issue of the daily Congressional Record for the second 
session of the Eighty-ninth Congress will be published not later than 
Monday, November 21, 1966. It is requested that copy and proofs of 


speeches withheld for revision or extensions of remarks as authorized 

by either House, be submitted to the Government Printing Office or to 

the Congressional Record Clerk, Room H-112, Capitol, before that date. 
By order of the Joint Committee on Printing. : 


CARL HAYDEN, Chairman. 


- Report of the House Majority Leader on 
the Accomplishments of the 89th Con- 
gress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson has termed the 89th Con- 
Eress “fabulous.” I am proud to have 
the opportunity to report on the legis- 

tive accomplishments of the past 2 
years which have inspired the President’s 

In reviewing the record I think 
We may conclude that the President has 
Measured this Congress and found that 
it has worked hard, has exercised un- 
usual creativity, responsiveness, fore- 
Sight, and responsibility. I believe that 
the People, too, will consider that we 
have measured up to the tasks of our 
day and given forethought to future 
generations. 
im 1816 Thomas Jefferson wrote that 
laws and institutions must go hand in 
hand with the progress of the human 
mind.” That admonition is one to 
Which Congress has always been respon- 
Are and none more so than the 89th 
Congress. Technical analyses of na- 
tional problems are meaningless unless 
Sytchonized with the ground swell of 
Public need and demand. The 89th 


Congress has responded to the public 
pulse as no other in history; I think 
that time will prove it has made a sound 
diagnosis of human needs from the bot- 
tom to the top of American life. 

Our people feel an intense desire for 
improvement and progress in many 
areas of their lives. The Great Society 
is a personal as well as a national con- 
cept. It expresses the hopes and dreams 
shared among all men—for all desire, 
dignity, recognition, and opportunity. 
All men wish to be a part of the life of 
their community, their society, their 
world. They hope to have the means 
to maintain their health, become edu- 
cated and to educate their children, to 
work and progress in their jobs, to cast 
their ballots, to enjoy financial inde- 
pendence and some leisure in the later 
years of their lives. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The 89th Congress has designed legis- 
lation which we hope will blueprint a 
better, brighter future for our people. 
The momentum of the first session dur- 
ing which we enacted legislation to 
improve the quality of education, to 
expand suffrage, to cope with decaying 
cities, polluted air and water, was not 
lost in the second session. We continued 
our assault upon many entrenched 
human problems. We redoubled our ef- 
forts and doubled our achievements by 
attacking the problems of the poor in 
both our cities and rural areas, by 
improving the lot of the farmer and the 
farm laborer, by helping our people in 


factories and industries, our business- 
men, our children, and our senior 
citizens. 

Most importantly of all, and with rec- 
ognition of the fact of dissent on tech- 
nical points, we demonstrated that Con- 
gress backed our men in Vietnam by 
backing our President. Our unity in this 
instance symbolizes the deep unity which 
resides in our country, which is truly 
committed to creating great human 
beings in a great environment. The 
Congress stands foursquare behind the 
brave men on whom the world depends 
at this stage in its history to hold high 
the banners of freedom. We have 
backed the President and in so doing we 
have backed those whose dedication to 
our country and to liberty far outshines 
anything we can contribute to the per- 
petuation of man’s right to choose the 

ces of his life, to live in peace 
and to die in freedom. 

In that spirit we have during this ses- 
sion enacted much creative and positive 
as well as remedial legislation. We have 
expanded the war on poverty; we have 
extended and continued elementary and 
secondary education programs and 
higher education programs; we have 
turned our attention toward citizen care 
by enacting auto and highway safety 
legislation; we have authorized funds to 
conduct further water research programs 
to assure the existence of this vital re- 
source for future generations; we have 
supplied library construction authoriza- 
tion to help provide the 40 million square 
feet of library space we desperately need 
for educational purposes; we have pro- 
vided funds to maintain our national 
security and support our commitments 
abroad; we have aided our less blessed 
sister nations in terms of food, technical 
training, and moral support; we have 
asked our scientists to continue their ef- 
forts to know the seas as well as the 
skies. 

These major legislative enactments 
have been accomplished during the 10 
months of 1966. They required of us our 
utmost in consideration and deliberation. 
The Democratic leadership has not been 
intimidated by the problems of our time. 
I am especially proud that our majority 
party, true to its heritage, has designed 
new legislative formulas for “old” ideas, 
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and has constructed suitable foundations 
for new ideas. 

Accomplishment is impossible without 
the dedication and devotion of sincere 
and hard-working leaders. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, the Honorable 
Jom W. McCormack, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, enjoys the re- 
spect, admiration, and affection of all 
Members. He deserves also their thanks. 
His wisdom, kindly consideration, and 
guidance have benefited us all and have 
contributed immeasurably to the success 
of the 89th Congress. History will record 
Joun McCormack as one of the great 
legislative leaders of all time. 

Members of the Democratic majority 
also hold our distinguished colleague 
from Louisiana, Hate Boccs, in the very 
highest regard. His untiring efforts as 
majority whip have been of inestimable 
benefit to the leadership and to the 
House. His colleagues admire his great 
skills and appreciate his dedication and 
hard work. 

To each Member of this House, regard- 
less of political party and regardless of 
differing opinion, I would like to extend 
my deepest appreciation. The responsi- 
bilities with which we have been charged 
by the American people are not carried 
lightly. Our burdens have become in- 

“creasingly weighty and our challenges 
vital Every Member can be proud of 
the record of this House and of the part 
he played in the 89th Congress. As I 
have said before, the accomplishments 
of the 89th Congress stand as a monu- 
ment to every person who has had the 
privilege of serving in it, 


DEFENSE ACTIVITIES AND VETERANS 


The 89th Congress has concentrated 
much effort in its examination of our 
commitments to the people of southeast 
Asia and South Vietnam, and indeed to 
all the people of the free world. Our 
self-respect and security as a nation, 
the right of all peoples to self-determina- 
tion, and the security of all free nations 
has been involved in our consideration 
of these commitments. 

Early in the first session, the Congress 
responded quickly to President John- 
son's request for additional funds to 
meet commitments in southeast Asia 
when it approved, in one of the first leg- 
islative actions of that session, a $700 
million supplemental appropriation for 
fiscal year 1965. Again, early this year 
the Congress responded quickly to the 
needs of our troops when President John- 
son emphasized keeping our men pre- 
pared by stating: 

We will give our fighting men what they 
must haye; every gun, every dollar, and every 
decision whatever the cost or whatever the 
challenge. 


The Congress speedily approved the 
President’s request for $13 billion-plus 
to carry on the war in Vietnam. 

The bill provided $1,626 million for mil- 
itary personnel, $2,316,269,000 for opera- 
tion and maintenance, $7,019 million for 
procurement, $151,650,000 for research 
and development, and $1,238 million for 
construction. It also provided $415 mil- 
lion for foreign aid to southeast Asia and 
an additional $375 million in military 
assistance to liquidate an existing con- 
tract authorization. 
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The bill also provided that funds ap- 
propriated to the Defense Department 
could be used for support of Vietnamese 
and other “free world forces in Vietnam” 
during fiscal year 1966. This in effect 
allowed a merger of military assistance 
funds for use in South Vietnam with reg- 
ular Defense Department appropriations 
and contributed to our combined allied 
effort in that country. 

In each instance the supplemental de- 
fense funds were approved speedily by 
almost unanimous rollcalls in both the 
House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate. These votes are a clear indication 
that a vast majority of the Members of 
Congress, and a vast majority of the 
American people, continue to support our 
President and our fighting men in their 
stand against those forces which seek 
to overrun southeast Asia and which 
strive to deprive the people of that area of 
their right to peace, freedom, and self- 
determination. 

In 1965, the House and Senate appro- 
priated $46,887,163,000 for 1966 fiscal 
year expenses of the Department of De- 
fense. This past year, the Congress ap- 
propriated $58,067,472,000 for the De- 
fense Department for fiscal year 1967. 
These appropriations refiect a continu- 
ing effort of the Congress to see that our 
military forces will be strong enough and 
adequate enough to maintain and sup- 
port the basic foreign policy objectives of 
this country. Of the $58 billion plus ap- 
propriated this past year, $18,731,044,000 
was allocated to military personnel. 
$15,703,321,000 is designated for opera- 
tion and maintenance, while $16,641,- 
800,000 is designed for military procure- 
ment. Of particular note are sums 
included in the bill for development of 
the Nike X missile defense system, nu- 
clear powered surface vessels, and ad- 
vanced manned bomber and other new 
weapons systems. 

The Defense appropriations bill also 
authorizes the President to mobilize sub- 
stantial numbers of U.S. reservists to 
meet manpower requirements for the 
Vietnamese war and for other military 
commitments without first declaring a 
national emergency. Reserve units eligi- 
ble for call include all organized units of 
the Ready Reserve, individual members 
of Ready Reserve mobilization pools, and 
enlistees in the Reserve enlistment pro- 
gram. This is a total of about 789,000 
men. This authority, which expires on 
June 30, 1968, would allow Reserve units 
to be called up and retained on active 
duty for a period of up to 24 months, An 
individual activated under this provision 
would be limited to the difference be- 
tween 24 months and the amount of time 
spent on his previous tour of active serv- 
ice. 

This past year, we also appropriated 
$979,570,000 for military construction 
which compared with an appropriation 
of $1,090,789,000 for military construc- 
tion in fiscal year 1966. Of the total ap- 
propriated this year, $507,196,000 is al- 
located for maintenance, leasing, and 
debt retirement of military family hous- 
ing. 

Another significant enactment this past 
year, which will insure that our fighting 
men will have the very best of equip- 
ment, was the passage of a $17.8 billion 
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military procurement measure for fiscal 
year 1967. This bill, Public Law 89-501, 
provides for increased procurement of 
aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels; in- 
cluding nuclear-powered surface vessels. 
The $17.8 billion total includes $7.3 bil- 
lion for research, development, tests, and 
evaluation of new weapons systems. An- 
other significant provision of Public Law 
89-501 was an across-the-board military 
pay increase of 3.2 percent, which became 
effective last July. 

In August 1965, President Johnson 
signed Public Law 89-132, a bill which 
had provided an adjustment in rates of 
compensation to members of the uni- 
formed services. The 3.2-percent pay 
increase contained in Public Law 89-501 
was a continuing effort on the part of 
the Congress to see that those persons 
who have the responsibility of protecting 
this country’s security receive an annual 
income and a standard of living compar- 
able to that received by their civilian 
counterparts. To that end, the bill 
signed by the President in August 1965, 
had authorized an appropriation of 
$1,048 million for pay raises for military 
personnel, including active duty mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces, reservists, and 
retired personnel. 

Basic pay adjustments for active duty 
members of the Armed Forces accounted 
for $809,855,000 of the total amount au- 
thorized by Public Law 89-132. Within 
that category, a 6-percent increase was 
granted to officers with more than 2 
years’ service; a 22-percent increase was 
granted to officers with less than 2 years’ 
service; a 17.3-percent increase was au- 
thorized for enlisted men with less than 
2 years’ service, while enlisted men with 
more than 2 years’ service received a total 
authorization in excess of $493 million, 

But the morale boost offered by the pay 
raise has not been our only concern for 
these men who protect our national secu- 
rity. In order to assist our returning 
servicemen, we have passed what is usu- 
ally referred to as the “cold war GI 
bill,” which extends to veterans who 
have served since January 31, 1955, a 
number of benefits to aid them in their 
search for productive and rewarding 
civilian lives. Under terms of Public 
Law 89-358, veterans will be eligible to 
receive partial payment of education ex- 
penses, including the costs of personal 
and dependent subsistence, tuition, 
books, supplies, and similar costs. A cold 
war GI may receive 1 month of educa- 
tional aid for each month, or part of a 
month, up to a maximum of 36 months, 
that he was on active duty after January 
31, 1955. 

As still another aid to the former sol- 
dier’s civilian life adjustment, we have 
authorized VA home loan guarantees and 
home loans for eligible veterans. The 
preference extended to veterans in Fed- 
eral Government hiring procedures will 
continue. Likewise the veteran will re- 
ceive the benefits already offered by job 
counseling professional placement pro- 
grams, and other facilities provided for 
eligible veterans. 

Other enactments of the 89th Congress 
which have reflected the concern of this 
Government for members of the Armed 
Forces and for veterans include Public 
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Law 89-149, which was a recommenda- 
tion of the Department of Defense, and 
which authorizes an increase in the 
Monthly pay of enlisted personnel and 
officers who are engaged in dangerous as- 
signments on the flight decks of aircraft 
carriers. Enlisted men will receive an 
additional $55 a month while officers will 
receive $110 a month in hazardous duty 


pay. 

Public Law 89-26 authorizes the pay- 
ment of special allowances for depend- 
ents of members of the armed services 
who are ordered evacuated from an over- 
Seas danger zone. Under previous law, 
dependents who were ordered evacuated 
could receive per diem allowances and 
cost-of-living allowances only when they 
were evacuated to another oversea area. 
No special allowances were granted when 
they were returned to the United States. 
The serious financial hardships resulting 
from forced evacuations have been cor- 
rected by this bill. 

Another bill of great importance to 
the widows and children of armed serv- 
ices personnel is Public Law 89-151, 
which provides that the survivors of a 
member of the Armed Forces who dies 
while on active duty may receive the 
monetary value of his unused and ac- 
Crued leave at the time of his death. This 
is a provision which has been available 
to survivors of civilian employees for 
Some time, but it was only extended to 
Survivors of military personnel by action 
of this Congress in 1965. The Congress 
this year, in Public Law 89-614, extended 
eligibility for outpatient care in civilian 
hospitals to spouses and children of J.S. 
military personnel on active duty. This 
law also provides that military retirees 
and their spouses and children are also 
eligible for both inpatient and outpatient 
Care at civilian facilities. In addition, 
the law provides a new program for the 
Care of mentally retarded and physically 
handicapped spouses and children of ac- 
tive duty personnel. Under the bill, the 
Government will provide up to 80 per- 
cent of the cost of the care it authorizes. 

t year cost of this bill is estimated 
to be $142 million. 

Last year, in Public Law 89-140, the 
Congress authorized transportation, at 
Government expense, of dependents ac- 
companying members of the uniformed 
Services at stations outside the United 
States who require medical attention, 
excluding elective surgery, unavailable 
locally or below standard in quality, This 
bill attempts to provide equal facilities 
for all dependents and afford them. ac- 
cess and use of first-class medical facili- 
ties regardless of the location in which 
they may be stationed. 

Chapter 31, title 38 of the United 
States Code was amended last year to 
include an authorization for a 10-year 
extension, through June 30, 1975, of the 
Period during which veterans seriously 
disabled in World War II or the Korean 
War would continue to be eligible for vo- 
Cational rehabilitation and training. 

act offers ald similar to that au- 
thorized for blinded veterans by Public 
Law 87-591, to disabled veterans whose 
Service-connected disability has become 
Progressively worse and who have con- 
sequently been prevented from pursuing 
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occupational activities for which they 
had been previously prepared. This bill 
offers hope to veterans who have been 
hospitalized for a long period of time but 
who are now capable of participation in 
rehabilitation and training programs. 

Public Law 89-137 authorized an in- 
crease in the subsistence allowance 
granted to disabled veterans receiving 
vocational rehabilitation and training. 
It also authorized an increase in cost of 
living allowances for children of disabled 
or deceased veterans receiving educa- 
tional assistance under the war orphans’ 
educational assistance program. 

One of the last actions of the first 
session was passage of a bill providing an 
average 10-percent increase in monthly 
compensation payments for veterans 
with service-connected disabilities and 
their dependents. Veterans who are 50 
percent or more disabled received the 
largest increase in monthly rates. The 
first year cost of this legislation was ap- 
proximately $176 million. 

Legislation—Public Law 89-214—was 
passed which authorizes the purchase of 
group life insurance for all active duty 
members of the armed services. Each 
active duty member will be insured 
against death in the amount of $10,000. 
An individual may waive all coverage or 
he may select insurance in the amount 
of $5,000. Premiums will be deducted 
from his monthly pay. 

Widows, widowers, children, or parents 
of armed services personnel who died in 
the course of hostile action, as a result of 
military or naval accidents, or because 
of the extra hazards imposed by military 
or naval operations, will receive a death 
gratuity payment of $5,000. This death 
gratuity clause is retroactive and covers 
deaths occurring, in the circumstances 
stipulated above, on or after January 1, 
1957, through the date when the terms of 
the group life insurance became opera- 
tional. 

This Congress has recognized that 
these various enactments little benefit 
the dependents of our military forces 
personnel serving overseas if those chil- 
dren do not have regular educational 
institutions and a well-qualified teaching 
staff available. In this session of the 
89th Congress, we enacted Public Law 
89-391, which adjusted inequities in the 
basic rate of pay of teachers and related 
personnel working under the Defense De- 
partment overseas school program. We 
recognize that these overseas teachers 
have not been able to command salaries 
commensurate with their contribution 
and with their training. In an effort to 
maintain the highest possible standards 
for the children in our overseas depend- 
ent school system, we have provided an 
approximate 10-percent salary increase 
for these dedicated teachers. 

This Congress, in the past session, also 
recognized the debt that the people of the 
United States and this Government owe 
to the gallant veterans of the Army of the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines, who 
served side by side with U.S. forces in 
World War II. We acted this year to 
extend the benefits of several important 
acts to those veterans and their de- 
pendents. We extended the benefits of 
the War Orphans’ Educational Assistance 
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for grants-in-aid to certain veterans of 
the Philippine Army, and we provided 
for grants in aid to certain veterans of 
the Philippine Army. These enactments 
recognized the many sacrifices these peo- 
Ple and their deceased comrades made 
for the cause of freedom in southeast 
Asia in World War II. 
FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 


In the years since World War JI this 
country has come to realize that our 
security is closely bourd up with the 
security and with the stability of other 
lands and other peoples. We have come 
to know that our future security and the 
maintenance of peace and freedom in 
this country depend upon the mainte- 
nance throughout the world of strong, 
free, and independent nations. 

Since the days of the Marshall plan 
we have attempted to aid those govern- 
ments who desire our assistance in estab- 
lishing themselves as strong and stable 
nations. In the first session, under the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1965, we ap- 
propriated $3,218 million to finance eco- 
nomic and military assistance programs 
and $714,188,000 in other funds for re- 
lated programs. This year, under the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1966—Public- 
Law 89-583—we authorized $3,500,735,- 
500 in appropriations for foreign eco- 
nomic and military assistance during 
fiscal year 1967. This legislation con- 
tained authorizations for most programs 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, but 
it also gave 3-year authorizations to the 
respected Alliance for Progress and the 
Development Loan Fund projects. The 
appropriation for this area of Govern- 
ment was $2,936,490,500 for foreign aid 
and $556,983,000 for allied programs. Of 
this last figure, $110 million was for the 
Peace Corps. 

Last year I reported that nearly 14,000 
trainees and volunteers were serving this 
Nation through the Peace Corps. This 
year the Peace Corps ranks have swollen 
to 16,000 persons in 50 countries. In 
order to support their activities around 
the world, the $110 million mentioned 
above was appropriated for that agency 
for fiscal year 1967. 

Not only are we concerned with the 
security and self-determination prob- 
lems facing our fellow man in this 20th 
century, but we are also concerned with 
the economic and humanitarian needs of 
our sister nations’ citizens. 

One of the best evidences of construc- 
tive aid and an outstanding example of 
fiscal cooperation is Public Law 89-369, 
the authorization of the President to ac- 
cept membership on behalf of the United 
States in the Asian Development Bank. 
An appropriation of $200 million is au- 
thorized for this purpose. 

This farsighted proposal means that 
the cooperating nations will be charged 
with making lodns to the less developed 
member countries in Asia. The Bank 
has 19 regional members and 12 non- 
regional members. Asian members have 
pledged $650 million of the Bank’s capi- 
tal. This new Bank will come into be- 
ing when 15 signatories of the Bank's 
charter, 10 of them Asian, representing 
65 percent of the subscribed capital, 
have ratified the Bank's charter. The 
charter was approved last December at 
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Manila and that island city will be its 
chosen site. 

The size of our pledge to the Bank's 
capital gives our country the right to 
elect 1 of the 3 non-Asian seats 
in the 10-man Board of Directors. These 
Directors will exercise day-to-day policy 
supervision of the Bank, although ulti- 
mate responsibility for the policies of 
this new institution will lie with the 
Board of Governors. Each member-na- 
tion has one Governor. In these, as in 
most other respects, the Bank’s organiza- 
tion, lending policy, and administrative 
structure closely follows those of the 
World Bank. 

This Development Bank is an example 
of mutual assistance. It is designed to 
permit long-range help. Any realistic 
deliberative body, however, must also be 
prepared to work on the short-range 
emergency front if it seeks to be truly 
effective in a humanitarian way. 

The Members of this Congress, in the 
second session, proved their concern for 
the people of the world, and proved their 
ability to act quickly in face of need 
when they passed the Emergency Aid to 
India Act, Public Law 89-406. 

Hunger is man’s oldest, most shameful 
scourge. No man deserves to be hungry. 
A hungry human being is a shame on 
the whole human race. Hunger creates 
a breeding ground of discontent and a 
tool of potential exploitation. 

It is fervently hoped that this new 
enactment will help India meet her 
pressing food shortages. It makes such 
commodities as food grain, corn, vege- 
table olls, milk powder, cotton, and to- 
bacco available to India’s needy. Cer- 
tainly this is the least a land of milk 
and honey such as our own can do even 
as we seek to do for our own needy citi- 
zens, It has been aptly observed that 
no man has truly helped himself until 
he has helped another. 

Food may always be our most effective 
and the most humanitarian form of as- 
sistance our productive and fortunate 
Nation can offer the people of this world. 
The annual report of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization disclosed that the 
world's food output failed to increase 
last year. The world population, how- 
ever, rose by another 70 million. Figured 
on a per capita basis, this means that 
there was 2 percent less food available 
for everyone. 

With this report in mind, we have en- 
acted the Food for Peace Act of 1966, 
which extends the expiring foreign food 
aid program—Public Law 480—through 
1968. The new act has changed the 
emphasis from one of surplus disposal 
to one of planned production for export. 
This new and expanded program also 
emphasizes that countries receiving U.S. 
aid must work to improve their own agri- 
cultural production and to control their 
populations. In addition, foreign cur- 
rency acquired by the United States un- 
der this program will be made available, 
for the first time, for population control 
Programs in developing countries. An 
annual expenditure of $2.5 billion is au- 
thorized by this expanded food-for- 
peace program. 

These actions, which reflect U.S. 
concern for our neighbors and fel- 
low citizens of the world in southeast 
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Asia and in India are in consonance with 
similar enactments on the Ist session of 
the 89th Congress, in 1965, which re- 
flected equal concern for our fellow cit- 
izens of this hemisphere. As I said last 
year in reporting on those developments, 
this country continues to act in good 
faith to bulld a hemisphere—and a world 
—‘‘where all men can hope for the same 
high standard of living, and all can live 
out their lives in dignity and in free- 
dom.” 

In 1965 the Congress approved three 
major enactments which indicated our 
strong feelings in behalf of our neighbors 
to the south. The Congress strength- 
ened the International Monetary Fund 
by increasing by 25 percent the U.S. con- 
tribution to the International Monetary 
Fund pool. Public Law 89-31 authorized 
an increase of $1,035 million in the U.S. 
contribution, bringing the total U.S. 
share in the International Monetary 
Fund to $5.16 billion. 

The Congress also acted to strengthen 
the Inter-American Development Bank 
which is the major cooperative banking 
instrumentality of the Alliance for 
Progress and which Is one of the most 
vital links in the partnership which 
joins this country with other free na- 
tions of this hemisphere. The Congress 
authorized a $750 million U.S. contribu- 
tion to an increase in the Fund for Spe- 
cial Operations of the Inter-American 
Development Bank. 

The third significant action we under- 
took last year was to authorize U.S. par- 
ticipation in the International Coffee 
Agreement, which was signed in 1962. 
Coffee, a primary commodity for many 
countries of this hemisphere, plays an 
important part in the lives of untold mil- 
lions of persons. Instability of world- 
wide coffee prices poses a serious threat 
to social and economic betterment in 
many countries. U.S. participation in 
this agreement, which will tend to 
stabilize coffee prices, will greatly bene- 
fit our southern neighbors. 

To further communication which will 
aid in maintaining good health around 
this planet, we have authorized an 
appropriation to enable the United 
States to host an international gather- 
ing of respected professional health 
workers in 1969 with Boston as the site. 

We have also suggested the designa- 
tion of a Federal agency to facilitate the 
exchange of scientific, educational, and 
cultural materials among nations. Pro- 
visions in Public Law 89-634 and similar 
legislation will be greatly appreciated by 
all scientists, artists, and educators 
throughout the world. 

We have attempted to encourage 
mutual economic cooperation by en- 
couraging international trade. Members 
of this congressional session have au- 
thorized the President to provide for 
U.S. cooperation in the Inter-American 
Cultural and Trade Center known as 
Interama. Located in Miami, Fla., this 
permanent international fair will serve 
as a meeting ground for the govern- 
ments and industries of the Western 
Hemisphere and other areas of the world. 
By encouraging display and discussion, 
Public Law 89-355 will contribute toward 
international cooperation; and by stim- 
ulating trade it will contribute toward 
economic development, 
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In other important legislation affect- 
ing the U.S. position in international af- 
fairs, we authorized US. membership 
in the Pan-American Institute of Geog- 
raphy and History. We have provided 
for the determination of the amount of 
claims of U.S, nationals against Com- 
munist China. The Congress author- 
ized conclusion of an agreement with 
Mexico for an international flood control 
project on the Tiajuana River in accord- 
ance with a 1944 treaty on this subject. 
Also, we agreed to join with the Repub- 
lic of Mexico in joint action to solve 
the salinity problem on the lower Rio 
Grande. In addition, late in this ses- 
sion, the Congress enacted legislation 
which will provide procedures to enable 
certain Cuban refugees in this country 
to adjust their status to that of lawful 
permanent residents. 

It has been observed that a knowledge 
of other countries is of the utmost im- 
portance in promoting mutual under- 
standing between nations. Recognizing 
that our citizenry must be prepared to 
live their lives in an increasingly socially 
complex and culture-mixing planet, we 
have enacted a bold new comprehensive 
approach to world understanding. The 
International Education Act of 1966 es- 
tablishes a grant program to various col- 
leges and universities or similar institu- 
tions in an effort to strengthen interna- 
tional studies and research programs 
here in the United States. 

The grant program Is to be adminis- 
tered through a center established in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. It is not, however, just another 
effort to ald education. It is creative leg- 
islative construction designed to fulfill 
the needs of the future. Since the needs 
of the future can only be observed dimly, 
we have made the grant programs as 
varied as possible. These grants can be 
utilized for student work-study travel 
projects; faculty planning to project new 
and expanded programs; curriculum de- 
velopment emphasis; teaching and re- 
search work; foreign teacher and visit- 
ing scholar proposals. 

The advancement of our knowledge 
will in turn benefit the people of all na- 
tions. As we turn attention toward pro- 
viding the tools of understanding to our 
students, we are likewise facing the fact 
that the United States cannot be secure 
in a world in which 50 percent of the resi- 
dents are illiterate, poorly skilled, and 
untrained. This is the foundation upon 
which hunger, illness, frustrated hopes, 
and political instability are built. It is 
the foundation that demands our con- 
centrated examination and ald. Access 
to professional health workers, nutri- 
tional food, including fish meal protein 
concentrates, is a comparatively short- 
term program. This is a long-term vis- 
ion. It will provide the “hoe” and the 
“seed” to our students and eventually 
to our neighbors rather than simply the 
“corn” which the hungry eat today and 
seek again tomorrow. 

As the President has stated: 

Over the past two decades, our universities 
have been a major resource in carrying on 
development programs around the world. 
We have made heavy demands upon them, 
But we have not supported them adequately. 


Now we will offer new assistance and 
progressive potential. 
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TAXES AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


The 89th Congress was continuously 
alert to the Nation's economic situation. 
In 1965 we acted to revise the Federal 
excise tax schedule through Public Law 
89-44. This action, which was designed 
to reduce taxes by about $4.7 billion, was 
Calculated to serve as additional stimulus 
to the economy to carry on the unprece- 
dented economic growth which has been 
the good fortune of this country since 
early 1961. The Congress enacted in 
March of this year the Tax Adjustment 
Act of 1966. This law, Public Law 89- 
368, was another impressive step by this 
Congress to aid the economic situation 
of our country. 

This step was necessary because in- 
creased expenditures for the Vietnamese 
War and the strong resurgence of our 
economy since the doldrums of the 1950’s 
had caused us to experience some infla- 
tionary pressures. The timely, respon- 
sible, and effective action reflected by 
enactment of the Tax Adjustment Act of 
1966 was expected to remove about $4 
billion from the economy this calendar 
year. The act provides for the acceler- 
ated payment of corporate taxes, it pro- 
vides a system of graduated withholding 
of individual income taxes, and it re- 
stores certain excise taxes which had 
been reduced in 1965. Increased pay- 
roll taxes for social security and medi- 
care will take an additional $6 billion 
out of the economy this calendar year, 
thus having a substantial effect on in- 
flationary trends in the economy. 

The 89th Congress again moved. at the 
close of the session, to further curb these 
inflationary pressures. We enacted 
amendments to the Internal Revenue 
Code which temporarily suspend both 
the 7-percent investment tax credit on 
the purchase of machinery and equip- 
ment and certain methods of accelerated 
depreciation of industrial and commer- 
cial buildings. The suspensions will be 
effective from October 10, 1966, through 
December 31, 1967. Investors who have 
but in binding orders before the suspen- 
sion date were to be entitled to the tax 
credit and accelerated depreciation was 
to be authorized on buildings whose con- 
Struction was begun or was under con- 
tract as of the date the suspension was 
to go into effect. 

The bill further provided that the sus- 
Pension will not apply to investment of 
less than $20,000 or to depreciation on 
buildings valued at $50,000 or less. When 
the suspension is lifted on January 1, 
1968, the maximum amount of tax credit 
allowed will be increased to 50 percent of 
tax Mabilities above $25,000 and investors 
Will be allowed to carry unused balances 
forward for a period.of up to 7 years. 
This results in a substantial broadening 
of the credit over existing law. 

But our concern over inflation must 
not be allowed to obscure our good for- 
tune and our optimism, As the Presi- 
dent observed in his economic report, the 
Value of our Nation’s annual output of 
goods and services rose more than one- 
third from 1960 to 1965. Last year alone 
our gross national products made a rec- 
Ord advance of $47 billion. In addition, 
it is expected that the product of the 
American economy will increase by some 
$50 billion during calendar year 1967. 
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An economic policy is not sound or just 
if it ignores the concerns of the people, 
and particularly of the workingman. 

Our minimum wage laws must be fair 
and in step with the economy. The 2d 
session of the 89th Congress passed a 
minimum wage law suited to the times. 
The major provisions of this legislation 
increased the $1.25 an hour nonfarm 
wage floor by stages to $1.60 an hour. 
‘The law also extends minimum wage cov- 
erage to an additional 8.1 million em- 
ployees, including certain agricultural 
workers, The bill extends overtime pay 
protection to certain employees not pre- 
viously covered and establishes a mini- 
mum wage of $1 an hour for the newly- 
covered farmworkers whose pay will then 
be gradually increased to $1.30 an hour. 

The 2d session of the 89th Congress 
also continued to make provisions to aid 
the faithful public servants who carry 
out the policies as set forth in these laws 
discussed in this report. It has long been 
recognized that the programs which we 
design to aid the public will be effective 
only to the extent that the individuals 
charged with the administration of those 
proposals and programs are effective. 
To attract the most competent citizens 
among us and to retain those individuals 
already serving the 89th Congress, in 
the 1st session, enacted a 3.6-percent pay 
raise measure which was designed to 
benefit more than 1.6 million Federal 
civilian employees. In this second ses- 
sion we enacted a pay raise averaging 2.9 
percent which will affect 1.8 million Fed- 
eral civilian employees. The annual 
cost of the bill we passed this year is 
estimated to be $505.8 million. 

In addition to this salary boost, Public 
Law 89-504 made Federal fringe benefits 
more attractive. It has been observed 
that the side advantages once claimed 
by the Government over the private em- 
ployer have recently been permitted to 
decline. We have tried to make provis- 
ions accordingly; our Government de- 
mands and deserves the reputation of a 
“model employer.” The fringe benefit 
portion of this act brings the total 
amount of benefit to the individual up 
around 3.2 percent. These provisions 
are already in effect as they were made 
July 1 of this year. 

We also passed Public Law 89-478, 
which will permit variation of our 40- 
hour workweek to enable our employees 
to take advantage of educational oppor- 
tunities. It has correctly been observed 
that education is and should be a con- 
tinuing thing. Federal employees must 
be encouraged to learn and to grow. To 
deny the most ambitious this opportunity 
is to deny our Nation progress. 

In our constant search for ways to bal- 
ance the public and private sectors of our 
economy, create new programs to assist 
our citizenry while funding the old ones 
and keeping wage levels and interest 
rates at reasonable and prudent points, 
we acted on various proposals. The Par- 
ticipation Sales Act of 1966, Public Law 
89-429, authorizes six specified Federal 
agencies to place a part or all of the notes 
or obligations acquired by them through 
their loan program operations into pools. 
The Federal National Mortgage Associ- 
ation is authorized to act as trustee and 
sell investors participation certificates 
which are based on these pools. Under 
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this act the Government was authorized 
to shift part of the burden of Federal 
credit to the private sector of the 
economy. 

This Congress has also been concerned 
about the health of the financial institu- 
tions of our country. We enacted in 
February Public Law 89-356, which es- 
tablished new standards for the review of 
proposed bank mergers by Federal regu- 
latory agencies in order to eliminate the 
necessity for the dissolution of merged 
banks. We also enacted the Financial 
Institution Supervisory Act of 1966, 
This act raised the maximum deposit in- 
surance for bank and savings and loan 
association deposits on accounts insured 
by the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration or the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation from $10,000 to 
a new maximum of $15,000. As another 
aid to the public, the Congress granted 
Federal bank regulatory agencies new 
powers to curb “unsafe” and “unsound” 
practices by banks and savings and loan 
associations, The new powers enabled the 
regulatory agencies to issue cease-and- 
desist orders against banks and suspen- 
sion-and-removal orders against bank 
officials engaged in “unsafe” and “un- 
sound” practices. Although the insur- 
ance increase is considered to be a per- 
manent enactment, the regulatory au- 
thority granted by this act is to expire in 
1972, thus giving “need” evaluations 
greater flexibility. 

The Congress recognized that the 
amount of money available for home 
mortgages was not sufficient. We in- 
creased by $4.76 million the purchasing 
authority of the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association in order to provide more 
mortgage capital. This additional au- 
thority should greatly assist the home- 
building industry which has severely felt 
the inflationary pressures in the economy. 

Rising interest rates have necessitated 
our immediate action. This action is 
embodied in the interest rate control bill 
which President Johnson signed into law 
last September 21. In the signing cere- 
mony, he pointed out what continually 
rising interest rates mean: 

First, they force lenders to charge even 
higher interest rates on the money they lend; 

Second, they divert funds away from home- 
building, making it very difficult for thou- 
sands of Americans to build, or buy, or to 
sell their homes; 

Third, they weaken some of our finnncial 
institutions. 


This act will now enable the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board to regulate the 
maximum rates of interest paid by banks 
and certain other financial institutions 
on deposit or share accounts. The bill 
will give the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board the power directly to establish 
dividend rates which savings and loan 
associations may pay. 

ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

In my previous report on the accom- 
plishments of the 88th Congress and on 
the accomplishments of the 1st session of 
the 89th Congress, I have commented in 
detail on the many remarkable legisla- 
tive achievements which have been ac- 
complished in the field of education. 
The 88th Congress, for instance, passed 
the Higher Education Facilities Act 
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which authorized Federal loans to public 
and private colleges for the improvement 
of educational facilities. That Congress 
also passed the Vocational Education Act 
which assisted States in modernizing and 
enlarging their programs for teaching 
job skills. In the 88th Congress the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act provided 
low-interest loans for deserving students 
who needed help in completing educa- 
tional programs. 

This Congress, however, has succeeded 
in outstripping the preceding Congress 
in the field of education. The Members 
of the 89th Congress have demonstrated 
their belief that all children should be 
able to achieve their full educational po- 
tential. Last year we enacted the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, 
which became Public Law 89-10. That 
act was designed to benefit 95 percent of 
our counties, and it placed special em- 
phasis on providing more complete and 
meaningful educational experiences for 
those persons from culturally deprived 
backgrounds. 

Title I contains a $1.06 billion author- 
ization for the fiscal year 1966 in grants 
to State educational agencies for pay- 
ment to local school districts. To bene- 
fit from Federal grants, a local educa- 
tional agency must belong to a school dis- 
trict in which the number of school-age 
children of low-income or relief families 
equals 100 or more or is equivalent to 3 
percent of the total number of school-age 
children. School-age children are de- 
fined as those between 5 and 17 years of 
age; low-income families are families 
whose annual incomes are $2,000 or less. 
Qualifying local agencies will receive, at 
maximum, an amount equivalent to 50 
percent of their State’s average expendi- 
tures per school child times the number 
of school-age children from the low-in- 
come factor families residing in the 
school district. Beginning in the 1967 
fiscal year, eligible local educational 
agencies may-be awarded special incen- 
tive grants to be applied to programs 
consistent with the basic aims of this 
legislation. The amounts of these 
awards will be determined by the per- 
centage of increase in current agency ex- 
penditures over those for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1965. 

Subject to final approval by State and 
Federal educational agencies, local agen- 
cies will enjoy a high degree of flexibility 
in ve uses to which these grants may be 
put. 

Title II—School Library Resources and 
Instructional Materials—institutes a 5- 
year program for the allocation of funds 
to local educational agencies, via the 
States, for use in the acquisition of text- 
books and school library resources. One 
hundred million dollars was authorized 
under title IT for the fiscal year ending 
June 30,1966, Each State’s share of the 
total monetary authorization will bear 
the same ratio as its number of public 
and nonprofit elementary-secondary 
school students bears to the national en- 
rollment in such schools. Federal par- 
ticipation is limited to the role of provid- 
ing funds for each of the States. State 
educational agencies, in cooperation with 
local public school agencies, will deter- 
mine what types of printed instructional 
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materials and library resources will be 
purchased. Federal funds will supply 
nonpublic schools with those books and 
materials which State educational agen- 
cies have approved for distribution in the 
public schools. 

Title IN—Supplementary Educational 
Centers and Services—establishes a 5- 
year program of Federal grants for sup- 
plementary educational centers and serv- 
ices: One hundred million dollars has 
been authorized under title III for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1966. Each 
State will receive a basic allocation of 
$200,000. Remaining moneys will be dis- 
tributed among the States on the follow- 
ing basis: 50 percent according to the 
number of school-age children in a 
State—compared to the national total— 
and 50 percent according to the total 
population of the United States. This 
title seeks to provide those educational 
services and facilities unavailable in 
quality and quantity in our Nation's ele- 
mentary-secondary school system, 
Among the many programs for which 
these funds may be used are: guidance 
and counseling, remedial instruction, 
psychological and social work services to 
enable persons to participate in educa- 
tional programs, special educational 
projects for nonschool session periods, 
academic and vocational education for 
adults, specialized equipment and in- 
struction for advanced scientific subjects, 
foreign languages, and other courses not 
offered in the local schools, or which 
could be better taught in one central 
location, specialized equipment and in- 
struction for the handicapped and for 
pre-school-age youngsters, specially 
qualified personnel for temporary teach- 
ing assignments, special programs for 
persons isolated from normal educational 
opportunities, including home-study 
courses, visiting teachers, and mobile 
education units, and the development of 
educational radio and television. 

Title IV- Educational Research and 
Training—amends the Cooperative Re- 
search Act by authorizing the Commis- 
sioner of Education to make grants to 
colleges, universities, other public or 
nonprofit agencies, institutions, organi- 
zations, and to individuals for research, 
surveys, and demonstrations in the field 
of education and for the dissemination of 
information derived from this education 
research. Recipients of such grants may 
utilize these funds to establish and main- 
tain research traineeships, internships, 
personnel exchanges, and predoctoral 
fellowships for training and research in 
the field of education. 

Title V authorizes the establishment of 
a 5-year program of grants to stimulate 
and assist the States in strengthening 
the leadership resources of their educa- 
tional agencies and to assist those agen- 
cies in the establishment and improve- 
ment of programs to identify and meet 
their educational needs. Ten million 
dollars in grants were authorized for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1966. 

The 1966 amendments to Public Law 
89-10 authorized $2.4 billion for fiscal 
year 1967 and $3.7 billion for fiscal year 
1968. Fiscal 1967 appropriations were $1,- 
342,000,410 for elementary and secondary 
education activities and $439,137,000 for 
impacted areas aid. 
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The major provisions of the 1966 
amendments to the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act retain the basic 
aid formula for title I grants for fiscal 
year 1967. Grants were to equal 50 per- 
cent of the average expenditure per pupil 
in the State, multiplied by the number 
of 5- to 17-year-old children in the 
school district from families with in- 
comes below $2,000 annually or with 
higher income resulting from payments 
under the aid to families with dependent 
children program. ‘The formula must 
also take into account the number of 
children in homes for neglected or de- 
linquent children, or in foster homes sup- 
ported by public funds. The 1966 amend- 
ments repeal the incentive grants pro- 
gram of the 1965 act and also authorize 
grants to State educational agencies to 
establish or improve programs for chil- 
dren of migratory farmworkers. In the 
absence of satisfactory State programs, 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is authorized to make ar- 
rangements with other nonprofit agen- 
cies in the State for accomplishing the 
purposes of that title. The bill also re- 
quires that State programs under the aid 
for dependent children program provide 
that any person who is employed on 
projects under title I of the Education 
Act may disregard $85 of monthly earn- 
ings in establishing eligibility for the re- 
lief program. 

The 1966 amendments raised the fac- 
tor determining low income to $3,000 per 
family for fiscal year 1968 instead of the 
$2,000 annual income per family figure 
originally in the bill and retained in it 
for fiscal year 1967. The amendments 
also allow States, starting in 1968, to use 
the U.S. national average per pupil ex- 
penditure for education in determining 
title I grants if that average is greater 
than the State average per pupil expend- 
iture. The bill also provides that local 
school districts with at least 10 qualified 
children will be eligible for title I assist- 
ance beginning In fiscal 1968 if their 
projects involve an expenditure of at 
least $2,500. It is estimated that these 
changes will require an authorization in 
fiscal year 1968 of about $2,290 million as 
oo to $1,433,589,000 in fiscal year 

The 1966 amendments to the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act au- 
thorize $125 million to library resources 
in fiscal year 1967 and $150 million in 
1968. An additional 3 percent of the 
appropriation under this title shall be 
available to non-State areas, to the De- 
partment of the Interior, and to the De- 
partment of Defense, for use in schools 
operated by those agencies. The bill also 
authorizes $175 million for fiscal year 
1967 and $500 million for fiscal year 1963 
for grants to the States for supplemen- 
tary educational services and centers un- 
der title III of the program. Again, 3 
percent of this appropriation shall be 
used for special schools as provided in 
title II, described above. State depart- 
ments of education are authorized to 
receive $30 million in fiscal year 1967 and 
$50 million in fiscal 1968 for grants to 
improve their departments. The Con- 
gress eliminated the provision requiring 
that States match Federal funds in this 
area. 
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The Congress also liberalized the pro- 
visions for school districts to receive aid 
to impacted areas under Public Law 81- 
874 by providing that districts with 400 
federally connected schoolchildren will 
be eligible for such assistance even if they 
do not meet the requirement imposed by 
current law that 3 percent of the chil- 
dren be federally connected. 

Handicapped children are also aided 
by this act. The Commissioner of Edu- 
cation is directed to establish a National 
Advisory Committee on Handicapped 
Children to advise him on matters relat- 
ing to the education of such children. 
The bill authorizes $50 million for fiscal 
year 1967 and $150 million for fiscal year 
1968 to develop and improve programs 
for the education of handicapped chil- 
dren. These funds are allocated to the 
States on the basis of a ratio of handi- 
capped children age 3 to 21 in each 
State to the number of such children in 
all States. 

One other significant provision of the 
1966 amendments was to transfer the 
adult basic education program authorized 
by the 1964 Economic Opportunity Act 
to the Commissioner of Education—$60 
million in fiscal 1968 and $40 million for 
fiscal 1967 are authorized for these pro- 
grams. The funds are allotted to the 
States on the basis of the number of 
adults who have not completed the first 
six grades of school. The President 18 
authorized to establish a National Ad- 
Visory Committee on Adult Basic Edu- 
Cation to advise him on this subject. 

HIGHER EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 

The 89th Congress recognized the 
Challenge of the times in the field of 
higher education. Harkening to the in- 
junction of President Johnson when he 
reminded that education is always an 
unfinished task, the ist session of the 
‘fabulous 89th Congress” passed the 
Higher Education Act of 1965. With 
the passage of this act, the Congress re- 
newed its commitment to equality of 
educational opportunity to all young per- 
sons of this great country. 

Title I of the Higher Education Act of 
1965 authorized a program of matching 
Brants to assist colleges and universities 
in expanding adult educational opportu- 
nities, Title II of the act provided a pro- 
Sram of grants to aid colleges and uni- 
versities in improving their library re- 
Sources. Title IO of the act provided a 
1-year program to improve the develop- 
ing institutions” on the Nation's higher 
academic scene. Title IV authorized a 
Program of scholarships to academically 
Qualified, needy students. Title V au- 
thorizes the release of Federal moneys 
for the establishment of State and non- 
Profit institution student loan insur- 
ance funds and it also provides for 
Strengthening of the Defense Education 
Act of 1958. Title VI authorized a pro- 
gram of matching grants to colleges and 
Universities for the acquisition of edu- 
cational equipment and media. 

This total commitment to higher edu- 
Cation was continued by the Congress in 
its second session. In major amend- 
Ments to the Higher Education Facili- 
ties Act of 1963, the Congress authorized 
$475 million for fiscal year 1967, $728 
million for fiscal year 1968, and $936 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1969 for the construc- 
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tion of undergraduate academic facil- 
ties. For this purpose we appropriated 
for fiscal year 1967 $453 million, 22 per- 
cent of which will go to public commu- 
nity colleges and public technical insti- 
tutes. Also, the 89th Congress this year 
authorized $60 million in 1967, and $120 
million in fiscal years 1968 and 1969 in 
grants for the construction of graduate 
academic facilities. We appropriated the 
full authorized amount of $60 million for 
this current fiscal year. We authorized, 
and appropriated, $200 million in fiscal 
year 1967 for loans for the construction 
of academic facilities—$400 million is 
authorized for this purpose in each of 
the fiscal years 1968 and 1969. 

In this session of the Congress, we also 
amended the 1965 Higher Education Act 
to continue the program of assistance to 
developing educational institutions. We 
authorized $30 million for this purpose 
for fiscal year 1967 and appropriated 
that full amount for this fiscal year, and 
we authorized $55 million in 1968. In 
an amendment to the National Defense 
Education Act, we increased the 1968 au- 
thorization to $225 million. The 1967 
figure is continued at $190 million. Also 
authorized for 1968 is an appropriation 
of $110 million for assistance in indus- 
trial arts, 

In addition to those figures mentioned 
above, the Congress appropriated $383,- 
900,000 this year for higher education 
activities. 

LIBRARY SERVICES AND CONSTRUCTION ACT 

AMENDMENTS 

Merely to care for the physical needs 
of our people is not enough. As Aristotle 
observed Many years ago: 

Those who educate children well, are more 
to be honored than they who produce them; 
for these only gave them life, those the art 
of living well. 


Thomas Jefferson once wrote to John 
Adams: 
I cannot live without books. 


Fducational materials are essential, 
and printed matter is at the very base of 
the educational media pyramid. Unless 
we also provide books to our populace, 
we provide inadequate educational op- 
portunity. 

The Rural Library Services Act began 
more than 10 years ago. Since that time, 
library services have been provided for 
40 million rural and small town citizens; 
27 million books have been placed on 
public library shelves; 75 million citizens 
are enjoying new or improved library 
facilities. 

The first funds for the construction of 
public libraries became available in 
1965—just last year. Today, nearly 700 
communities are able to build new library 
facilities. This is a number that may 
soon be doubled as the Library Services 
and Construction Act Amendments of 
1966—Public Law 89-511—take effect. 
This act will provide $310 million be- 
tween now and 1971 to raise the physical 
standards of libraries, to replace out- 
moded buildings, and to implement the 
provision of the 40 million square feet of 
space we still desperately seek. 

But this new law will do more than 
construct the buildings. It Is a forward- 
looking enactment that recognizes the 
increasing need for programs to surpass 
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the traditional dependence upon govern- 
mental unit boundaries, It establishes a 
$50 million program of grants to the 
States for the conception and mainte- 
nance of local, regional, State, or inter- 
state cooperative library networks. 

The act seeks to find new and more 
needy clients to use its services. It es- 
tablishes a $75 million grant program to 
provide library services for our often- 
neglected citizens who reside in orphan- 
ages, hospitais, prisons, or training 
schools and to provide for those who are 
blind or for another reason are unable 
to read conventional printed matter. 

The two new titles—Interlibrary Co- 
operation and Special Services—added to 
the previous act constitute the portion 
that so ably qualifies this legislation as 
creative, timely, and developmental. In- 
terlibrary cooperation and specialized 
State library services are the provisions 
for the future—provisions commensurate 
with their times. g 

Another act, Public Law 89-1018, as- 
sures us that the nearly 1,600,000 persons 
among us with handicaps such as being 
bedridden or too weak to read, being al- 
most blind, but not legally thus disabled, 
will soon be assured benefits from library 
services, 

HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 

The past session saw the Congress 
bring to final fruition proposals for medi- 
cal care for the elderly which had been 
before it, in one form or another, for 20 
years. Public Law 89-97—the medical 
care, social security bill—is one of the 
most significant and far-reaching meas- 
ures ever considered by the Congress. 
This legislation, which greatly extends 
and expands social security coverage, will 
provide, with minor exceptions, basic 
health insurance financed by increased 
social security assessments. The basic 
health insurance section of this so-called 
medicare program will assume the cost 
of all ordinary, inpatient hospital serv- 
ices for up to 90 days per single illness. 
The patient pays the first $40 of cost and, 
if hospitalized more than 60 days, pays 
an additional $10 per day. Psychiatric 
hospitalization is also covered up to 190 
days’ maximum. A person is also entitled 
to 100 days of nursing home care after 
any illness period involving a minimum 
of 3 inpatient hospital days. 

In addition to this basic health insur- 
ance protection, the law also makes pro- 
vision for a supplementary health insur- 
ance coverage. Persons 65 years of age 
or older, in return for nominal premiums 
of $3 per month, are eligible to purchase 
the insurance. This supplementary vol- 
untary service will pay for many medical 
costs not covered or only partially cov- 
ered under the basic hospital plan. 

The 1965 Social Security Amendments, 
however, do not concern themselves only 
with medical and health care, but they 
also provided an increase of 7 percent in 
monthly social security cash benefits ef- 
fective from January 1,1965. Other im- 
portant amendments were made, includ- 
ing the extension of eligible insurance 
benefits to young people who are in the 
process of completing their formal edu- 
cation and who are, consequently, not 
completely self-supporting. 

Disability insurance payments will be 
made to workers who have been inca- 
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pacitated, or who may become inca- 
pacitated, for consecutive 12-month pe- 
riods. Prior to this very important 
amendment, total and permanent dis- 
ability was almost always required before 
social security benefits could be paid. 
The eligibility requirements for aged per- 
sons have been lowered under the act. 
Widows of eligible workers are now en- 
titled to draw their benefits earlier. The 
retirement provisions of the present law 
have been made more flexible. As an ex- 
ample, the exemptions on annual earn- 
ings a person may have without losing 
his social security benefits have been 
significantly increased. Now, the first 
$1,500 of annual earnings are completely 
clear of social security benefit reductions. 

The supplementary health insurance 
portion of the so-called medicare pro- 
gram was so popular that many persons 
were unable to enroll in it by the March 
31 deadline. The Congress acted quickly 
this year to extend the deadline so that 
all who desired would have an opportu- 
nity to sign up for this helpful program. 

However, legislative action relating to 
the health needs of the people of the 
United States did not stop with enact- 
ment of the Social Security Amendments. 
Other major bills were considered, and 
enacted, by this Congress. We have 
done many, many things which will move 
us along the way in our battle against 
disease and disability. 

Allow me to outline some of the major 
bills which we have approved during 
the past 2 years which contribute to the 
health of our people. 

Last year we expanded the provisions 
of Public Law 87-868 by renewing and 
continuing the Federal program which 
supports a mass vaccination program 
against a number of diseases which are 
major public health hazards. We have 

- authorized grants to local communities 
and States through June 30, 1968, under 
which the Federal Government will pro- 
vide funds for the purchase of vaccine 
against tetanus, poliomyelitis, whooping 
cough, diphtheria, and measles. Up until 
the time of the revision of the act last 
year, vaccine protection against measles 
was not included. 

We extended Public Law 87-692, which 
provides health services for domestic mi- 
gratory workers. The sum of $24 million 
was authorized for Federal grants to pub- 
lic and private nonprofit agencies to as- 
sist in meeting the needs of migratory 
workers by operating migratory worker 
family health centers at which a broad 
range of health services will be available. 

The Mental Retardation Facilities and 
Community Mental Health Centers Act 
of 1963 was broadened. We enacted 
Public Law 89-239, which authorizes a 3- 
year program to establish regional medi- 
cal programs in the field of heart disease, 
cancer, stroke, and related diseases, 
This program contemplates a broad pro- 
gram of cooperative research with hos- 
Pitals, medical schools, and physicians 
clinics. We enacted Public Law 89-290, 
authorizing a $775 million, 3-year pro- 
gram for the construction of teaching 
facilities for physicians, dentists, profes- 
sional health personnel, optometrists, 
pharmacists, and podiatrists. This year 
we approved the Allied Health Profes- 
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sions Personnel Training Act of 1966. 
This bill is designed to provide more as- 
sistance in meeting the urgent needs for 
health professionals, such as physical 
therapists, dental technicians, and others 
of that type. In this bill we authorized 
improvement and construction grants to 
colleges and universities which offer de- 
grees to students of the allied health pro- 
fessions. Also, the bill contained a pro- 
vision offering full forgiveness of student 
loans made to doctors who practice in 
low-income rural areas. The bill also 
made students of medicine, dentistry, and 
the related fields eligible for the guar- 
anteed loan program established in 1965 
for college students. 

Public Law 89-291 authorized $105 
million in grants to improve medica] li- 
brary services and facilities over a 5- 
year period. 

Late in the session this year, Congress 
enacted the Comprehensive Health Plan- 
ning and Public Health Services Act of 
1966. This bill considered the problems 
of public health and health planning on 
a broad scale and extensively revised 
Federal grant programs for public health 
services in the States. 

The bill passed this year authorizes 
comprehensive planning of public health 
services on a State and areawide basis. 
This planning will serve to identify the 
most immediate public health problems 
and will establish priorities for public 
health services. The bill contains a new 
authorization of $9 million for public 
health planning in fiscal year 1967 and 
it keeps the $5 million authorization con- 
tained in existing law. Fifteen million 
dollars for this purpose is authorized for 
fiscal year 1968. 

The bill revises the formula for Public 
Health Service grants. Under the new 
bill, $125 million will be authorized for 
fiscal year 1968. The bill repeals a num- 
ber of the provisions of the Public Health 
Service Act. It is expected that the 90th 
Congress will give early consideration to 
additional funding for these important 
and worthwhile programs. 

While not directly related to public 
health, in a related field the Congress 
passed legislation giving the Secretary of 
Agriculture the authority to impose 
standards governing the care, treatment, 
and transportation of animals used in 
medical research. The authority con- 
tained in the bill is designed to prevent 
the theft of dogs, cats, and other animals 
by professional animal dealers who then 
sell them for use in medical research. 

CHILDREN 

The Congress this year acted on two 
measures which reflect the concern of the 
Federal Government and of Members 
of the 89 Congress over the health and 
welfare of the Nation's children. 

One of these measures was the Child 
Protection Act, which was sent to the 
President in mid-October. This bill al- 
lows the Food and Drug Administration 
to prohibit the sale of extremely danger- 
ous children’s toys and articles and other 
items intended for household use. The 
bill also requires that warning labels be 
attached to less hazardous, but still dan- 
gerous toys. 

The Congress also recognized the fact 
that many of the Nation's schoolchil- 
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dren suffer from nutritional deficiencies 
which can be remedied only by far-reach- 
ing programs designed to provide needed 
food to hungry schoolchildren, 

Congress enacted a bill which contin- 
use the special milk program. It author- 
ized appropriations of $110 million in 
fiscal 1967, $115 million in 1968, $120 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1969, and $120 million in 
1970. 

The bill instituted a new special break- 
fast program and authorized appropria- 
tions of $7.5 million during the current 
fiscal year and $10 million the next fiscal 
year to establish pilot programs for the 
serving of breakfasts to school students. 
The breakfasts will be served without 
charge or at a reduced charge to chil- 
dren who cannot pay the full cost. Other 
students, under this legislation. would be 
allowed to participate if they pay for 
their meal. 

The bill strengthens and expands the 
school lunch program and authorizes ap- 
propriations of $63 million in the fiscal 
years 1967 to 1970 to ald public and non- 
profit private schools in low-income areas 
in their efforts to acquire equipment for 
use in connection with federally alded 
school food programs. The bill provides 
that all Federal school programs are to 
be administered by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

In financing the school food programs 
for fiscal 1967 the Congress appropriated 
$104 million for the special milk program 
and $210.8 million for the school lunch 
program. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE 


The Congress, in both sessions, recog- 
nized the concern with which citizens of 
the United States view the increasing 
incidence of criminal acts. We have 
sought in 1965 and in 1966 to provide 
some of the means which will help com- 
bat the alarming number of criminal acts 
occurring daily throughout the Nation. 
We have recognized that the causes of 
crime are complex. No single act, or se- 
ries of enactments, can completely or 
with certainty terminate criminal be- 
havior. This has been with us since 
time immemorial and it will be with us 
until the very end of time. 

We did, however, recognize the prob- 
lem and attempt to find some new solu- 
tions to it. The first session, we enacted 
Public Law 89-69 which extends through 
June 30, 1967, the Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Offenses Control Act. That 
law authorized appropriations of $6.5 
million for 1966 and $10 million for the 
1967 fiscal year. 

In the second session, the Congress ex- 
tended the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Act of 1965 for 2 years. Also, we in- 
creased the authorization for appropria- 
tions under that act to $15 million for the 
fiscal year of 1967 and $30 million for 
the fiscal year 1968. The Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Act authorized the At- 
torney General to make grants designed 
to further the training of State and local 
law enforcement personnel and also to 
make grants for demonstrations and 
other projects which would help to im- 
prove State and local law enforcement 
agencies—$10 million for this purpose 
was authorized for fiscal year 1966. 
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We also enacted a bill establishing a 
National Commission on Reform of Fed- 
eral Criminal Laws. Under this act, a 
commission composed of 12 members is 
set up and authorized to conduct a com- 
prehensive study of Federal criminal laws 
and make recommendations for their re- 
form and revision. 

One of the most significant enactments 
With regard to criminal law is Public 
Law 89-465. This legislation revises our 
Federal bail procedures, thus emphasiz- 
ing the character of the individual rather 
than his money-finding ability. The 
Bail Reform Act of 1966 requires that a 
Person charged with a noncapital Fed- 
eral crime be released on his personal 
recognizance or on unsecured bond at 
the time he comes before a judicial offi- 
cer unless that officer makes the specific 
finding that such release would “not rea- 
Sonably assure” the appearance of the 
accused as required. Judiciai officers 
&re empowered to place any one of the 
following conditions on a person released 
under these circumstances. The condi- 
tions are: Release to a designated per- 
son; restrictions on travel, association, 
or place of abode; appearance bond with 
no more than 10 percent cash deposit; 
bail bond or full cash deposit; or “any 
Other condition being reasonably neces- 
Sary to assure appearance as required, 
including the condition requiring that 
the person return to custody after a spe- 

hour.” 

In an action related to modification 
and revision of criminal law, the Con- 
Eress enacted the Narcotic Addict Reha- 
bilitation Act of 1966. This bill is an 
across-the-board attempt to rehabilitate 
those persons who have become addicted 
to narcotics. 

Under this bill, an addict charged with 

nonviolent Federal crimes can 
elect, if he is a first offender, to take 
Civil commitment for treatment of his 
addiction for a period of up to 36 
Months, If it is not his first appearance 
as a defendant, the court before which 
he is appearing can, in its discretion, still 
Offer him the election of civil commit- 
Ment. This provision does not apply to 
those persons who are charged with a 
Crime of yiolence or with selling nar- 
Cotics. Nor does it apply to persons 
against whom prior felony charges are 
Pending, those who have had two or 
More felonies, or those persons who haye 
m civilly committed for narcotics 
treatment on two or more occasions. 

The bill also provides for the post- 
Conviction commitment for treatment of 
Narcotic addicts in lieu of criminal pun- 

ment. This applies to the same class 
of addicts that would be allowed to elect 
Civil commitment before conviction, 

b The bill also provides for a voluntary, 
ut compulsory, civil commitment for 
noneriminal narcotic addicts. Under 
g law, an addict may voluntarily 

t himself for treatment. However, 

1 Many instances, an addict who fol- 
me this procedure will remain in the 
Ospital for treatment only a very brief 
Period of time. Under the new Jaw the 
of commitment is for 42 months. 

The Surgeon General, who is entrusted 
With the responsibility of treating nar- 
Colic addicts, will have the advantage 
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of knowing how long a person will be 
within his treatment. Also, an addict 
may be civilly committed at the instance 
of a third person related to him. This 
allows innocent members of an addict's 
family to assist him through civil 
commitment. 

The bill also provides assistance to 
States in the developing of programs, 
services, and facilities for the treatment 
and cure of narcotic addicts. In addi- 
tion, it relaxes restrictions on parole for 
marihuana offenders, 

TRUTH IN PACKAGING 


Although this country boasts educated 
and alert consumers, the Congress rec- 
ognized this year that it is impossible 
for an individual to pursue a prudent 
purchasing policy unless accurate infor- 
mation concerning the contents of con- 
tainers is available. We enacted what 
has come to be known as truth-in-pack- 
aging legislation designed to prevent 
deceptive packaging or labeling methods 
on certain commodities. 

The bill requires clear, uniform labels 
which give the contents of closed pack- 
ages in ounces, pounds, or liquid measure. 
The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion are given the authority to regulate 
the use of package characterizations and 
to regulate label advertising promotions. 
The Secretary of Commerce is directed 
to attempt to set up voluntary standards 
for package sizes if he finds the con- 
sumer is confused due to the many and 
various sizes of packages. 

FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 

To provide greater public access to rec- 
ords of the Federal Government, the 
Congress this session enacted what is 
now Public Law 89-487, the Freedom of 
Information Act. This bill is the em- 
bodiment of the recognition that Ameri- 
can people have the need, and the right, 
to know about the affairs of their Goy- 
ernment. 

The popular right to know must not be 
disregarded; it is a basic concept of our 
governmental structure. This new law 
emphasizes the right of citizens to obtain 
public information and once again as- 
serts faith in our system of Government 
predicated upon respect for every man's 
informed opinion. Of course, the bill 
does not require disclosure of informa- 
tion which will jeopardize the national 
security of the United States. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
ACT OF 1964 

In both 1965 and 1966 the Office of 
Economic Opportunity and the programs 
authorized by the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 came under close and careful 
study by the Congress, In both years, 
drawing upon the lessions learned since 
the great war on poverty was instituted 
in 1964, the Congress reviewed, revised, 
and expanded the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act. 

In order to place in perspective the 
most recent amendments and authoriza- 
tions under that act, it is helpful to re- 
call that the 1964 act authorized several 
programs designed to launch an across- 
the-board attack on the causes of pov- 
erty. 

A Job Corps program was established 
for young men and young women be- 
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tween the ages of 16 and 21. Training 
was to be given both in rural conserva- 
tion camps and in urban training com- 
munities to young people, most of whom 
lacked a high school education, in order 
to prepare them for taking their rightful 
place in society. 

A Neighborhood Youth Corps program 
was instituted providing part-time or 
full-time work for young people, 16 to 21, 
In many instances, the modest salaries 
these young people receive determines 
whether or not they are able to continue 
their education. College work-study 
programs were instituted to allow col- 
lege and university students from low- 
income families to be self-supporting and 
to remain as full-time students by pro- 
viding on-campus and off-campus jobs 
sponsored by public and private organ- 
izations. 

Community action programs were au- 
thorized to encourage local community 
action to fight the cycle of recurring pov- 
erty. Adult basic education was offered 
to train those who lacked the funda- 
mental communicative skills necessary 
to productive living in our modern 
society. Job experience and training 
programs were instituted to give some 
hope to those who had been chronically 
unemployed. 

A number of special programs were 
instituted, the most successful of them 
being Project Headstart, which provides 
learning experiences and much needed 
medical and dental care for preschool 
youngsters from disadvantaged families 
in communities across the Nation. A 
program of loans for low-income rural 
families and owners of small businesses 
was instituted. A special program to 
improve the quality of Indian commu- 
nities and to provide assistance to the 
more than 2 million seasonal workers 
and their families was authorized. 

These programs were put into effect 
and their many successes, as well as their 
failures and shortcomings, have been 
considered carefully, closely, and con- 
scientiously by the Congress during the 
past 2 years. In each instance, this 
Congress resolved to carry on the war on 
poverty, recognizing that ours is a diffi- 
cult and challenging task but under- 
standing that it is neither an impossible 
one or an unreasonable one. 

This year, the Congress authorized 
appropriations of $1.75 billion for the 
war on poverty in fiscal year 1967. Ina 
departure from previous authorizations, 
specific authorizations were provided for 
major programs in the youth employ- 
ment and community action portions of 
the bill. 

We authorized $696 million for title I 
of the Economic Opportunity Act for 
fiscal year 1967. Of that amount, $211 
million is authorized for carrying on the 
program of the Job Corps and $410 mil- 
lion is authorized for the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps. This year the Congress 
set a limit of 45,000 on the number of 
persons in the Job Corps and also limited 
the cost per enrollee to $7,500. We also 
directed that a minimum of 23 percent 
of the persons enrolled in the Job Corps 
be women. We have required the Office 
of Economic Opportunity to undertake 
four pilot projects to provide youth em- 
ployment and training on a combined 
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residential and nonresidential basis. 
Also, we have provided for the establish- 
ment of standards of conduct for Job 
Corps enrollees and have directed that 
those enrollees who violate the standards 
shall be dismissed from the corps or 
transfered to another center. 

In the Neighborhood Youth Corps, we 
revised the criteria for participation, 
providing that persons participating in 
the inschool work training program be in 
the 9th through the 12th grades of 
school, or have an equivalent age of per- 
sons in those grades, The 16- to 21- 
year-old criteria for out-of-school pro- 
grams was retained. However, the lan- 
guage of the act was changed to make a 
clear distinction between programs pro- 
viding work experience for unemployed 
persons and those programs which are 
designed to provide employment for 
students. 

We authorized $75 million for a new 
provision which would allow the crea- 
tion of special “impact programs” pro- 
viding employment to youth and adults 
in areas of high, hard-core unemploy- 
ment. Also we continued indefinitely the 
Federal payment of 90 percent for work 
training programs under this title, elim- 
inating the requirement that the Federal 
share would drop to 50 percent in 1967. 

In title IT of the bill, the community 
action section, we authorized appropria- 
tions of $846 million. Of this, $352 mil- 
lion is authorized for continuation of the 
highly successful Operation Headstart. 
The bill also authorizes $22 million for 
legal services for the poor. This gives 
specific statutory authorization to a pro- 
gram already instituted by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity under its general 
authority. Other authorizations include 
$6.1 million of community action funds 
for operation of neighborhood health 
centers and narcotic rehabilitation pro- 
grams; authorization of $7 million for 
an adult literacy program; authorization 
of $8 million for a program of low-in- 
terest emergency family loans which will 
provide assistance to low-income families 
confronted with financial emergencies. 
Three hundred and twenty-three mil- 
lion dollars of the total amount author- 
ized for community action programs is 
not earmarked, and will be available for 
community action programs approved by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity in ac- 
cordance with its established regulations 
and procedures. 

Several other important changes were 
made in the community action portion of 
this act. Of major importance is the 
earmarking of $72 million in employment 
funds for a new subprofessional employ- 
ment program for chronically employed 
adults not covered by other Federal 
programs. One-half of the $73 million 
is designated to continue community 
action programs now in existence which 
provide jobs on beautification projects. 
The Congress this year deleted the pro- 
vision of existing law which would re- 
quire that the Federal share of these pro- 
grams be reduced to 50 percent on August 
20, 1967, and replaced it with a pro- 
vision that beginning July 1, 1967, the 
Federal share of most community action 
programs will be 80 percent. Certain 
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procedures requiring that the poor 
themselves are properly represented in 
the community action program were 
written into the law. We also provided 
a provision limiting the amount of 
Federal funds which can be used to com- 
pensate local community action employ- 
ees and we have provided means for ac- 
counting and auditing of grants made to 
public or private nonprofit agencies. 

The Congress increased the ceiling on 
loans to low-income rural families under 
title III of the act from $2,500 to $3,500. 
We authorized $57 million for this pro- 
gram in fiscal year 1967. The small 
business loan provision of the act— 
title [V—was transferred to the Small 
Business Administration but the author- 
ity of the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity to make grants to public or private 
nonprofit agencies for the purpose of 
carrying on the cost of an agency mak- 
ing such loans was continued—$5 million 
was authorized for this purpose during 
the next fiscal year. 

Title V of the Economic Opportunity 
Act which deals with work experience 
programs was the subject of considerable 
attention and considerable change by 
the Congress in the last session. The 
program, which had been administered 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, was revised to divide oper- 
ation of it between the Labor Depart- 
ment and HEW. HEW does, however, 
retain final control over all aspects of 
administration of the program. The De- 
partment of Labor has the responsibility 
of the manpower portions of the pro- 
gram, including testing, job training and 
job development, job referral and follow 
up. The Federal share of the cost of 
work training programs will be 80 per- 
cent, beginning July 1, 1968. At the 
present time a 100-percent Federal par- 
ticipation is authorized. We provided 
authorization of $100 million for the pro- 
gram during fiscal year 1967. 

Other important changes in the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act include several 
designed to improve administration of 
the act and to redute administrative ex- 
penses. Under the 1966 amendments, 
administrative expenses will be limited 
to 10 percent of the total funds author- 
ized under the act. The volunteers in 
service to America—VISTA—program 
was placed in a separate title VII and $31 
million was authorized for its operation. 
The adult basic education program, 
previously included in this act, was 
transferred to the Office of Education by 
oer legislation mentioned in this re- 
port. 

Although $1.75 billion was authorized 
by the Congress for the war on poverty, 
appropriations to carry on this battle 
amounted to $1,612,500,000 contained in 
the Supplemental Appropriation Act 
passed in the last days of the 1966 ses- 
sion. The appropriation was $112,500,000 
more than the Congress provided for the 
Office of Economic Opportunity in fiscal 
year 1966. The final appropriation 
measure, as approved by the Congress in 
the waning days of the session, did not 
specifically earmark funds for the Office 
of Economic Opportunity as provided in 
the authorization bill. 
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MANPOWER AMENDMENTS 

This Government long ago recognized 
that an effort must be made to give those 
persons who never possessed usable and 
marketable skills an opportunity to join 
the ranks of the employed. Through the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962 we undertook to produce 
from the unskilled unemployed skilled 
workers who could take place as pro- 
ductive members of our society. 

That that act worked well is shown by 
the fact that in its first 2% years, until 
January 1965, 305,000 persons had been 
approved for vocational training. Of 
these, 85,000 had completed their courses, 
and 73 percent of that number were at 
that time an integral part of the Ameri- 
can working force. 

However, Congress, in its first session, 
recognized that the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act had to be ex- 
tended and renewed and revised. Ac- 
cordingly, we passed the Manpower 
Amendment Act of 1965 which extended 
the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act to June 30, 1969, and authorized 
for fiscal year 1966 $454 million. That 
bill allowed the Federal Government to 
assume a larger share of the cost of 
training at a time when future participa- 
tion by the States in this program seemed 
doubtful due to the likelihood they 
would be unable to meet the financial re- 
quirements of the act as it was then 
written. 

In this session, we further amended 
the 1962 Manpower Development and 
Training Act to establish new programs, 
broaden eligibility for referral to exist- 
ing programs, and provide more flexibil- 
ity in distribution and allocation of 
training allowances. 

The 1966 act authorized new programs 
to train and educate workers 45 years old 
and over to the labor market. It also 
authorized training of individuals in cor- 
rectional institutions for employment 
upon their release, and it provides part- 
time courses to upgrade the skill of em- 
ployed and unemployed persons to en- 
able them to move into areas where there 
are critical skill shortages. 

In another significant amendment to 
the original act, the bill passed by the 
Congress this year will provide training 
to those persons who have sufficient 
working skills but who, because of their 
inability to perform basic educational 
skills, are unemployable. This will be 4 
major step forward in meeting the needs 
of.those persons who heretofore have 
been unable to find jobs because of this 
problem, 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


This Congress acted in the first months 
of its existence to expand our efforts to 
combat poverty by promoting economic 
development on a wide front. Public 
Law 89-4, was the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act of 1965. That bill au- 
thorized $1,092,400,000 for the coopera- 
tive development of the physical re- 
sources of 360 counties in 11 States in the 
Appalachian area. An Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission was created, com- 
posed of the Governor or his representa- 
tive of each State and a Federal Cochair- 
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man appointed by the President. This 
Commission serves as a body to direct the 
economic development of the entire area 
on an areawide basis. 

A principal factor in economic develop- 
ment is an adequate transportation sys- 
tem. In the Appalachian area, high- 
Ways are urgently needed. The bill pro- 
vided an authorization of $840 million for 
construction of 2,350 miles of develop- 
ment highways, together with 1,000 miles 
Of local access roads. A comprehensive 
Survey of the water resources of the Ap- 
Palachian area is underway. This sur- 
vey is being conducted by the Secretary 
of the Army and will serve to direct the 
attention of the Appalachian Regional 
Development Commission to problems 
and industrial development connected 
with the need for adequate water re- 
Sources. Other programs are underway 
in the area to provide for land stabiliza- 
tion, health clinics, beautification proj- 
€cts, timber development, and restora- 
tion of abandoned mining areas. 

This year the Congress appropriated 
$132,750,000 for continuation of the 
Appalachian development programs, Of 
this $100 million will be for the Appala- 
Chian development highway system, 
while the remaining $32,750,000. will be 
to carry on the other programs author- 
ized by the Congress in 1965. 

Also in 1965, we passed the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965. Public Law 89-136 has used the 
experience of our past on which to build 
& more ambitious and more successful 
effort for economic development 
throughout the Nation. 

Under the bill the Secretary of Com- 
Merce is authorized to make grants to 
States, political subdivisions, Indian 
tribes, or nonprofit representatives of re- 
development areas—those characterized 

low incomes.and high unemployment 
levels—which may be applied to the de- 
velopment of public works which are 
needed to promote industrial and com- 
Mercial development in the area. An 
area may receive up to 80 percent of the 
total cost of a project in direct grants 
and supplemental grants. $500 million 
Was authorized by the Congress in 1965 
meet the cost of this program in each 
Of the years 1966 to 1969. 
The Secretary of Commerce is also au- 
rized to make loans to States, political 
Subdivisions, Indian tribes, or nonprofit 
Tepresentatives of redevelopment areas, 
for application to public works or devel- 
°pment facilities and for purchase and 
tterment of land and facilities ear- 
Marked for industrial and commercial 
Use. In addition, the Secretary is au- 

Orized to guarantee loans made by pri- 
Vate lending institutions to private bor- 
Towers for projects of this type—$170 
Million in each of the fiscal years 1966 to 
1970 was authorized for this purpose. 

In addition, technical assistance to the 

tes and economic development areas 
authorized to be made available by the 
Secretary of Commerce, Financial as- 
stance up to 75 percent of the adminis- 
rative expenses of economic develop- 
ee Planning organizations can be 
urnished in this manner. 

The Public Works and Economic De- 

velopment Act of 1965 also authorized 
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the creation of multistate regional ac- 
tion planning commissions to foster re- 
gional programs designed to bring about 
long-range economic development. Un- 
der the provisions of this act, several re- 
gional commissions have been appointed 
and are now in the process of developing 
plans for their regions similar to the work 
being undertaken by the Appalachian 
Regional Development Commission. 
The area included in the Appalachian 
Regional Development Commission is not 
eligible for assistance under the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act. 

For fiscal year 1967, the Congress ap- 
propriated $290 million to carry forward 
the programs authorized by the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act 
of 1965. 

URBAN DEVELOPMENT 

Charles Abrams, writing in “The City 
Is the Frontier,” noted: 

A city, even an American city, is the pul- 
sating product of the human hand and mind, 
reflecting man's history, his struggles for 
freedom, his genius—and his selfishness and 
errors, A city has values as well as slums, 
excitement as well as conflict; it has a per- 
sonality that has not yet been obliterated by 
its highways and gas stations; it has a spirit 
as well as a set of arteries and a yoice that 
speaks the hopes as well as the disappoint- 
ments of its people. 


Nevertheless, the residents of our cities 
or even of our countrysides—Americans 
all—have not yet been able to respond to 
the perplexities engulfing our urban cen- 
ters and their fringes. 

John F. Kennedy once summed it up: 

The cities—their needs, their future, their 
financing—these are the great unspoken, 
overlooked, underplayed problems of our 
times. 


We must face these problems. By the 
time a baby born today reaches his pro- 
ductive years, chances are four out of five 
that he will be living and working in a 
city. 

The Ist session of the 89th Congress 
recognized the many problems of the 
urban-suburban areas and enacted the 
comprehensive Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1965. That bill pro- 
vided for cooperative action among Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments to en- 
able us to improve the standards of liv- 
ing within our metropolitan areas. 

The bill that we enacted in the first 
session was a bold approach to the prob- 
lems of the metropolitian area. This 
comprehensive legislation provided, 
among other things, for expansion of the 
VA mortgage insurance program and of 
the Federal Housing Administration pro- 
gram of insured loans to armed services 
personnel. Urban renewal programs 
were continued with a 4-year authoriza- 
tion totaling $2.9 billion. Low rental 
public housing benefits were continued 
with authorizations of more than $47 
million a year. College housing construc- 
tion funds were greatly increased and 
vocational and technical institutions op- 
erating under the control of 4-year ac- 
credited degree-awarding colleges and 
universities became eligible for housing 
construction loans. 

Grants to community agencies under- 
taking the construction of sewer facil- 
ities, water storage, distribution, and 
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purification facilities, health, recreation, 
or social service centers, or related com- 
munity facilities were authorized. An 
open land program was initiated whereby 
State and local agencies will be assisted 
in promoting and developing urban land- 
scaping and beautification projects. The 
rural housing program was continued, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture was au- 
thorized to establish a low-interest, in- 
sured loan program for the improvement 
of rural dwellings. 

Recognizing the need for a coordinat- 
ing agency of Federal functions affecting 
urban-suburban areas and problems, the 
Congress, at the request of the President, 
established a new Cabinet position, that 
of Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, and established a new De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment. That Department directs and 
coordinates all Federal functions relat- 
ing to housing and urban development. 

A major provision of the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1965 was the 
authorization for a “rent supplement” 
plan designed to improve housing con- 
ditions for low-income families. Under 
the provisions of this plan, the Federal 
Government will assist in assuring that 
families of low income have adequate 
housing by paying the difference between 
25 percent of their income and their rent 
in standard housing. Although we au- 
thorized this provision last year, funds 
were not provided until the supplement 
appropriations bill early this year. In 
that bill we provided $12 million in con- 
tractual authority for rent supplement 
projects. We have provided $20 million 
for fiscal year 1967. 

The most creative approach, the best 
contemporary concept, and the most ef- 
fective “blueprint for action” is embodied 
in legislation adopted by the 2d session 
of the 89th Congress in its closing days, 
This legislation is designed to combat 
metropolitan social ills on numerous 
fronts. In the Demonstration Cities and 
Metropolitan Revelopment Act of 1966, 
the Congress has tied together dozens of 
Federal programs into a coordinated ef- 
fort to improve urban standards and to 
combat the problems of urban blight. 

Under this far-reaching measure, par- 
ticipating cities will also be able to re- 
ceive Federal funds for up to 80 percent 
of the required local share of program 
costs. Participating cities will be se- 
lected under strict Federal standards and 
it is estimated that 60 to 70 cities will be 
receiving assistance under the provisions 
of this bill. 

Federal grants of $24 million will be 
available for planning the projects in 
fiscal 1967 and fiscal 1968. We have au- 
thorized the 2-year expenditure of $900 
million for carrying out these plans in 
fiscal 1968 and 1969. Additionally, $250 
million has been authorized for urban re- 
newal funds for demonstration projects 
in fiscal year 1968. 

Other major provisions of the bill in- 
clude a program for Federal land devel- 
opment mortgage insurance for devel- 
opers of entire “new cities.’ The bill 
limits to $250 million the maximum 
amount of all such insured loans that can 
be outstanding at any one time. The bill 
also provides incentive grants to encour- 
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age comprehensive areawide planning. 
Supplemental grants of up to 20 percent 
of project costs will be paid to cities meet- 
ing program standards for programs such 
as highway construction, airport develop- 
ment, mass transit, sewer and water 
facilities, open space land acquisition, 
and acquisition of land and water 
facilities. 

The bill also broadens numerous other 
related programs. It provides a num- 
ber of new Federal Housing Administra- 
tion home mortgage insurance programs, 
it provides FHA mortgage insurance for 
group medical, dental, and optometrical 
facilities, it revises existing urban re- 
newal laws to authorize preservation of 
historic sites as an eligible urban re- 
newal cost, as well as many other 
important provisions. 

Another important forward stride 
made this past year was in the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Transpor- 
tation. This Department will group 
together agencies that deal with such 
transportation-oriented topics as avia- 
tion, highway and railway planning, and 
the Coast Guard. This grouping or 
gathering of about 100,000 scattered em- 
ployees will boost communication and 
coordination. It will permit the devel- 
opment of a plan to devise a national 
transportation policy, and will establish 
a National Transportation Safety 
Board—independent of the Secretary— 
to promote and coordinate safety activ- 
ities without affecting economic regula- 
tory functions presently assigned else- 
where. 

This important area will command 
the attention of what will be our fourth 
largest department in terms of numbers, 
and fifth largest when based on annual 
budget expenditures, 

The decline of the central city did not 
come quite as we had expected, and the 
urban sprawl passed all projections while 
we allowed our urban transit industry 
the luxury of decline in the past 20 years. 
In 1945 there were almost 19 billion rey- 
enue passengers carried by surface and 
elevated railways, trolley cars, and 
motorbuses. By 1950, the number of pas- 
sengers had dropped to 13.8 billion, and 
by 1964, to 6.9 billion, only one-half the 
1950 total. 

Nevertheless, during the 1950’s, popu- 
lation grew at a faster rate in the metro- 
politan areas than in the country as a 
whole, By 1960, the largest standard 
metropolitan statistical areas accounted 
for about 41 percent of the total popu- 
lation of the United States. While our 
total population grew 18.5 percent, these 
metropolitan areas grew 25.9 percent. 

These statistics combine in a formula 
for disaster. 

Our manufacturing of transportation 
equipment has tripled since 1947, but 
this is not enough. Even though the 
transportation industry in 1965 was 
representing $1 out of every $5 we 
produced, our problem was not solved. 
Solutions to counteract the imbalance 
between population and the means of 
public transport involve more than in- 
creasing the already high proportion ex- 
pended bythe transportation system in 
the American economy. 
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The Mass Transportation Act of 1964 
was the beginning of a promising solu- 
tion. It was the beginning of concen- 
trated attention to urban problems, per- 
haps, even the birth of a new era. Our 
newly enacted Public Law 89-562 ex- 
tends the program we began 2 years ago. 
It is intended to aid public and private 
transportation companies in improving 
existing facilities and to add new 
services. h 

The most important phase, however, 
centers on the funds put aside for re- 
search and development. Part of this 
program provides fellowships to encour- 
age young men and women to train for 
professional work in this field. Exactly 
what types of professionals do we need? 
We do not know, but we shall find out. 

We do not expect the $300 million pro- 
vided in this bill for 1968 and 1969 to 
solve our urban transportation problems, 
but these efforts constitute a. gigantic 
stride forward. 

AUTOMOBILE AND HIGHWAY SAFETY 


This past August the Senate and House 
authorized the establishment of ‘Federal 
motor vehicle safety standards which 
direct the Secretary of Commerce to 
establish interim Federal standards by 
the end of this coming January. These 
standards will then be revised when more 
time and information is available to 
study the feasibility of these temporary 
standards. The standards will apply to 
all new vehicles, domestic and foreign. 
They will also cover equipment—includ- 
ing tires. 

Tire safety emphasis is an essential 
portion of our legislative directives. We 
have decided that explanatory labeling 
is necessary. A uniform grading system 
for all tires will go into effect shortly. 
The development of tires meeting future 
standards will not be an easy task. In 
addition to carrying out the directives 
in setting up evaluation standards, the 
Secretary of Commerce has been directed 
to study the need for a Federal research 
project on tire safety, and to expand the 
National Driver Register to include the 
names of individuals reported to him by 
the States as having been denied drivers’ 
licenses. This will better enable us to 
free our highways of the few citizens 
among us who are unable to drive in a 
reasonable manner and thus endanger 
us all. 

The bill, Public Law 89-563, author- 
izes the following expenditures: 

For the vehicle standards function, $11 
million for fiscal 1967, $17 million for 
fiscal 1968, and $23 million for fiscal 
1969 as the standards become more and 
more applicable and effective. It pro- 
vides $2.9 million in 1967 and $1.45 mil- 
lion each in the following 2 years for 
tire safety functions. To provide for the 
future, and attempt to assure ourselves 
of continuous coordination of our efforts 
in these areas we have set aside $3 million 
for 

But highway construction and design 
must also be coordinated with our auto 
safety procedures. The Highway Safety 
Act of 1966 authorizes the Secretary of 
Commerce to assist States in carrying 
out comprehensive highway safety pro- 
grams, This legislation provides that at 
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least 40 percent of the Federal safety 
grants to States must be expended by 
local subdivisions in carrying out local 
programs related to the statewide pro- 
gram and it authorizes the Secretary to 
conduct highway safety research proj- 
ects through Federal agencies or by 
grants. 

This legislation, Public Law 89-564, au- 
thorizes general fund appropriations for 
the highway safety program of $67 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1967 and $100 million in 
each of the fiscal years 1968 and 1969. 
It authorizes general fund appropria- 
tions for research of $10 million in 1967, 
$20 million in 1968, and $25 million in 
1969. 

Each of the automobile safety acts 
attempts to reconcile the differing needs 
and views of the industries and agencies 
involved. Guidance from all areas is 
sought. 

The Traffic Safety Act of 1966—Public 
Law 89-563—directs the Secretary of 
Commerce to establish an advisory com- 
mittee with a majority of members from 
the public and the others representing 
industry. The Secretary will consult 
with them as he formulates his vehicle 
standards, 

A National Highway Safety Advisory 
Committee is also established. It is to be 
composed of the Secretary, or his desig- 
nee as Chairman, the Federal Highway 
Administrator, and 29 members ap- 
pointed by the President. Of these 29, 
4 may be Federal officials, and the 
remainder must be selected from repre- 
sentatives of States and local govern- 
ments, public and private interests, and 
specialists in the field. 

Thus provisions have been made to 
establish direct working relationships 
with the departmental representatives 
charged with execution of the new acts 
and with representatives of those af- 
fected. By joining together all of the 
talent and resources available at the gov- 
ernmental, industrial, and personal 
levels, we hope to substantially improve 
automobile safety. 

FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY AUTHORIZATION 


Recognizing the continuing problems 
of motor vehicle transportation, the Con- 
gress this session enacted the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1966 which author- 
izes a total of $19,236,200,000 in appro- 
priations for highway construction in the 
fiscal years 1968 to 1972. Of the total 
authorized, a little more than $17 billion 
was earmarked for the Interstate High- ` 
way System in the 4 fiscal years 1968 to 
1972. The bill also provided the regular 
authorization for construction of Fed- 
eral-aid, primary, secondary, and urban 
roads. The sum of $2 billion is contained 
in the bill for this purpose in fiscal years 
1968 and 1969. 

The bill also exterided authorizations 
for the Interstate Highway System 
through fiscal 1972, a 1-year extension. 
In addition it specified that all Interstate 
highways shall contain at least four 
traffic lanes and directed the Secretary of 
Commerce to modify existing project 
agreements in order to enable him to 
carry out this requirement. Further, the 
bill authorizes 100-percent Federal fi- 
nancing of repair or reconstruction of 
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damage occurring to parkways, public 
highways, and public lands development 
roads and trails which occur as the result 
of floods, hurricanes, earthquakes, and 
other disasters over a wide area. 

NATURAL RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 


In both 1965 and 1966 the 89th Con- 
gress acted strongly to enact urgently 
needed legislation to protect and pro- 
mote the natural resources of our great 
country. 

In both years we passed important and 
far-reaching legislation designed to in- 
crease the water pollution control activi- 
ties of the Federal Government. Last 
year we passed the Water Quality Act 
of 1965—Public Law 89-234—which was 
a dynamic step forward in the control 
of water pollution. That bill established 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Ad- 
ministration within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. A 
Presidential reorganization plan which 
became effective earlier this year, trans- 
ferred the Water Pollution Control Ad- 
mimistration to the Department of the 
Interior and made that Department re- 
sponsible for all of the Federal Govern- 
Ment’s major water resource activities. 
Under the Water Quality Act, the States 
are required to set up satisfactory water 
Quality standards for waters within the 
State boundaries. Provisions were also 
included in the bill for matching Federal 
grants to local governmental agencies in 
order that better techniques for prevent- 
ing the discharge of sewage and other 
Wastes into community water supplies 
May be evolved. A matching grant pro- 
gram for construction of sewage treat- 
215 facilities was also included in the 


This year, we enacted the Clean Waters 
Restoration Act of 1966, which increases 
to a total of $3.4 billion for fiscal years 
1968 to 1971, the amount of Federal 
funds authorized for grants to commu- 
nities for construction of sewage treat- 
ment plants. 

This figure is broken down as $450 
Million for fiscal year 1968, $700 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1969, $1 billion for 
fiscal year 1970, and $1,250 million 
for fiscal year 1971, The dollar limi- 
tation on individual grants and com- 
bined grants has been done away with, 
and in all cases the amount authorized 
for the Federal share of a project is 30 
Percent of the total cost. If a State 
agrees to match 30 percent of the total 
Cost of an individual or combined project, 
the Federal share is increased to 40 per- 
Cent and the municipal share, in turn, 

comes 30 percent. A further increase 
in the Federal share will be made if the 
State establishes intrastate standards 
Covering streams flowing wholly within 
its boundaries. 

The Clean Waters Restoration Act 
amends existing legislation to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to make 
grants to States, municipalities, or inter- 
Municipal or interstate agencies for the 
Purpose cf assisting and developing proj- 
ects to demonstrate new or improved 
Methods of controlling the discharge of 
Untreated or inadequately treated sewage 
into storm sewers. The Secretary is also 
Authorized to make grants to industries 
for research and demonstration projects 
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for prevention of pollution of water by 
industry, including the treating of indus- 
trial waste. 

However, these two acts were not the 
only embodiments of congressional con- 
cern for protection and development of 
our water resources. Public Law 89-80, 
the River Basin Planning Act, created a 
water resources council composed of the 
Secretaries of Agriculture, Interior, 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
Army, as well as a Chairman appointed 
by the President, whose purpose will be 
to conduct a continuing study and pe- 
riodic assessment of the adequacy of re- 
gional water supplies. We enacted Pub- 
lic Law 89-118, which extends the life of 
the national saline water program 
through fiscal year 1972 and which au- 
thorizes a maximum of $275 million for 
the program during that period. The 
Federal Water Projects Recreation Act 
recognizes the importance of the inclu- 
sion of fish and wildlife enhancement 
measures in Federal water resource plan- 
ning. Under the terms of that act, the 
Federal Government assumes a portion 
of the cost of project operations at fish 
and wildlife enhancement sites on Fed- 
eral projects. 

In order to provide for the water needs 
of generations to come, we have enlarged 
the scope of the Water Resources Act of 
1964. We have authorized the expendi- 
ture of $85 million over a 10-year period 
to support various research agencies and 
groups. This act, Public Law 89-404, is 
another step forward in our long-range 
efforts to combat pollution and maintain 
a usable and adequate water supply. We 
have also enacted Public Law 89-561, 
which authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to engage in feasibility investi- 
gations of certain water resource devel- 
opment proposals. 

AIR POLLUTION 

This Congress has been alert to the 
problems of air pollution and has worked 
in both sessions to expand efforts to re- 
duce and eliminate contamination of the 
air we breathe. In 1965, the Congress 
enacted legislation authorizing the Sec-. 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to establish workable standards for the 
control of dangerous substances from 
new motor vehicles. Included in the air 
pollution control legislation was provi- 
sion for a nationwide research and de- 
velopment program designed to advance 
our methods of disposing of solid waste 
materials. Excluded from coverage of 
this legislation were polluting agents 
found in our Nation's water resources. 
Last year, appropriations of $10 million 
were authorized for 1966, $20 million for 
fiscal year 1967, $30 million for fiscal 
year 1968, and $32.5 million for fiscal 
year 1969. 

This year, in mid-October, the Con- 
gress approved a bill expanding the ex- 
isting programs for combating air pollu- 
tion authorized under the Clean Air Act 
of 1963, The bill passed by Congress this 
year authorizes a new program of grants 
to State, local, and regional air pollution 
control agencies to help them maintain 
pollution control programs. These 
maintenance grants are designed to sup- 
plement the existing program of grants 
for developing, establishing and improv- 
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ing air pollution control programs. Re- 
moved from existing law was the provi- 
sion that no more than 20 percent of the 
total amount appropriated under the 
Clean Air Act each year can be used for 
grants to support State, local, and re- 
gional air pollution control activities. 
Also this year, we combined the author- 
ization sections in the existing law and 
set the total authorization for all pro- 
grams and activities under the Clean Air 
Act at $46 million for fiscal year 1967, 
$66 million for fiscal 1968, and $74 million 
for fiscal 1969. 


RIVERS, HARBORS, AND FLOOD CONTROL 


The 89th Congress, in both its sessions, 
met its responsibilities to the Nation in 
the freld of navigation, flood control, 
hydroelectric power, and beach erosion 
control. In both sessions, the Congress 
enacted rivers, harbors, and fiood control 
legislation which allowed for the con- 
tinued development of our natural re- 
sources. In 1965, the Congress author- 
ized a total of $1,982,305,000 in funds 
for 47 navigation betterment projects, 9 
land and beach stabilization programs, 
and 84 flood control undertakings. This 
year, in the waning days of the session, 
we enacted an omnibus bill authorizing 
$670 million for 42 projects. 

OCEANOGRAPHY AND MARINE sTUDY 


The Congress this session realized that 
we have not yet begun to know or utilize 
the many resources which exist in the 
seas around us. While we have begun to 
exploit some of these resources, there is 
still a vast depth to be explored and vast 
fields to be harvested. The challenge of 
making sea water useful, minerals ob- 
tainable, seaweed and fish edible, and 
developing ocean bottom vehicles, are all 
significant and worthy challenges. 

We know we have not yet begun to use 
these resources, There are 20,000 known 
species of fish, but only a few are sought 
as food. We took a significant step for- 
ward by funding roughly $136 million in 
fiscal year 1965 for the conduct of re- 
search, ship operations, the training of 
new staff, plus the construction of addi- 
tional ships and shoreside facilities, but 
this was not enough. 

This year the 89th Congress took an- 
other stride forward. The Marine Re- 
sources and Engineering Development 
Act—Public Law 89-454—is designed to 
further ocean engineering and explora- 
tion; expand the marine science and 
technology programs; intensify develop- 
ment and utilization of the ocean, Conti- 
nental Shelf, and Great Lakes resources. 

Under the terms of this act, a National 
Council on Marine Resources and Engi- 
neering Development is established with- 
in the Executive Office of the President. 
The Council will be responsible for the 
coordination of Federal activities relat- 
ing to the marine sciences. We have 
also provided for the establishment of a 
15-member Commission on Marine 
Science, Engineering, and Resources and 
challenged it to undertake a comprehen- 
sive survey of “all aspects of marine 
science” and make appropriate recom- 
mendations. 

The unrealized potential of the sea to 
contribute to our national interest is be- 
coming more accessible. The ocean's re- 
sources, its potential contributions, in- 
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clude: sea-based deterrents to enhance 
national security; fish protein to feed 
the undernourished peoples; minerals 
and fossil fuels to supplement continen- 
tal reserves; expanded seashore recrea- 
tional resources; and data to improve 
weather forecasting; the ocean, indeed, 
has become an available laboratory of 
natural diversity. 

These vast opportunities—the chemi- 
cals the minerals, the protein, the data— 
must be exploited now. In the words of 
President Johnson as he stressed the 
challenges facing the world in a White 
House ceremony this year: 

So many sick to be cured. 

So many hungry to be fed. 

So many hopeless people to be given a 
helping hand. 


The Congress also passed the National 
Sea Grant College and Program Act of 
1966. This innovative measure offers a 
program of Federal grants to promote the 
development of marine resources. The 
National Science Foundation will dis- 
burse funds, either by grant or through 
contract, to higher educational institu- 
tions. Recipients of these grants or 
contracts would be known as sea grant 
colleges. The recipient institutions will 
be those which already conduct major 
oceanographic programs. The aid they 
receive under this bill will enable them to 
increase their work in this field, estab- 
lish programs to disseminate marine in- 
formation, and train marine technol- 
ogists—$10 million is authorized for this 
new program in fiscal year 1967 and $15 
million in fiscal year 1968. 

AGRICULTURE 


The 89th Congress acted strongly to 
maintain its commitment to American 
farmers. In both sessions we enacted 
legislation which will assist farmers in 
attaining and maintaining their rightful 
place in modern society. This Congress 
has given its support to President John- 
son and his policies, which seek to gain 
parity of income and parity of opportu- 
nity to farm families throughout the 
Nation. 

In the first session we enacted the 4- 
year omnibus farm program which com- 
bines income and price support programs 
with acreage allotments and land diver- 
sion measures. This 4-year program is 
aimed at establishing a workable rela- 
tionship between the supplies of farm 
commodities and both foreign and do- 
mestic demand. This program, passed 
last year, was designed to assist wheat 
producers, cottongrowers, feed grain 
producers, wool producers, and rice- 
growers. It also contained a provision 
providing for a 4-year program of land 
retirement. 

Last year we also enacted Public Law 
89-12, which effected needed changes in 
marketing quota procedures for Ameri- 
can tobacco growers, Acreage-poundage 
quotas were provided in place of then 
existing acreage allotments. 

The Congress also revised, and ex- 
tended through December 31, 1971, 
domestic and foreign sugar quotas. We 
increased domestic mainland cane and 
beet sugar quotas and granted foreign 
quotas to 31 nations. This program 
guarantees the American consumer of an 
adequate supply of sugar at reasonable 
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prices: In addition, it plays a most im- 
portant role in American foreign rela- 
tions, particularly with those countries 
who are members of the Alliance for 
Progress. 

Apparently natural disasters are inevi- 
table. Floods, hurricanes, earthquakes, 
and tornadoes will always threaten us. 
Twenty-four States asked for and re- 
ceived disaster declarations during fiscal 
1965, and the total allocation for last 
year was over $78 million. 

Sometimes, however, our present laws 
need to be changed in order to permit us 
to provide assistance to those just on the 
fringe of being able to benefit from the 
present programs. 

Many disasters occur during planting 
time and during the time just preceding 
the actual planting. Our new legisla- 
tion, Public Law 89-451, will provide 
farmers who are prevented from plant- 
ing their crops of wheat, food grains, or 
cotton by a natural disaster the same 
opportunity to plant alternate crops now 
accorded farmers whose crops are de- 
stroyed “after” they are planted. 

Those faced by disaster will also be 
able to obtain greater help from the 
Small Business Administration. The 
89th Congress has increased the ceiling 
on loans and outstanding commitments 
for the regular business loan program as 
well as the disaster loan program and the 
loans previously made available from the 
Economic Opportunity Act. This leg- 
islation, Public Law 89-409, also in- 
creases the total amount which may be 
appropriated to the present revolving 
fund and establishes two additional re- 
volving funds—one for disaster loans 
without an authorization ceiling and an- 
other to finance other SBA lending 
programs. 

Our deliberations have turned to pro- 
viding for the needs of our cottongrow- 
ers. We know that ever since World 
War II, US. cotton and cotton products 
have been confronted with intensive 
competition in the marketplace. This 
competition has come from foreign- 
grown cotton and from other fibers, pri- 
marily manmade fibers. The manmade 
fiber marketing research and techniques 
have not been matched by cotton re- 
search and promotion. Our new legisla- 
tion—Public Law 89-502—will enable 
our cottongrowers to finance a nation- 
wide cotton research and promotion pro- 
gram if they so desire. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Almost constantly since the early days 
of our country's history, Congress has 
been charged with the care and govern- 
ing of the District of Columbia. This 
year we have turned our attention to the 
educational needs of our citizens resid- 
ing in Washington by authorizing two 
new schools—one a 4-year college and 
the other a technical college. 

The 4-year liberal arts school is to be 
called the Federal City College and will 
eventually provide instruction for about 
4,000 students, with some enrolled in a 
2-year junior college program. It will be 
governed by a nine-member board ap- 
pointed by the District Commissioners. 

Washington Technical Institute will 
be the name of the vocational school and 
we expect it to enroll 2,500 students. It 
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will also have a nine-member governing 
board but its members will be appointed 
by the President with six of these nine 
members representing industry. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation will en- 
able the residents of the Nation’s Capital 
to obtain higher education at modest tui- 
tion rates. It represents another step 
forward in our search to make educa- 
tional opportunities available to all our 
citizens, and we can all take pride in 
being part of the body voting unani- 
mously for this educational advance- 
ment. 

In other action affecting the District 
of Columbia, we approved amendments 
to the District of Columbia-Maryland- 
Virginia compact on high-speed transit. 
which provide for the creation of the 
Washington Area Metropolitan Transit 
Authority. Establishment of this area- 
wide authority will allow cohesive and 
comprehensive planning of mass transit 
systems throughout the Washington 
area. The planning will eventually lead 
to high-speed mass transportation sys- 
tems from the outlying suburbs into the 
central city area within the District of 
Columbia. 

In other action, the Congress broad- 
ened the coverage under the District of 
Columbia Minimum Wage Act. The 
minimum wage will be increased in steps 
from its present $1 per hour to $1.25 per 
hour February 1, 1967. It will then be 
increased to $1.60 an hour February 1, 
1969. This bill also improves the over- 
time provisions of the existing act. 

MINE SAFETY 

Congress in this session acted on two 
important bills designed to improve the 
working conditions and safety standards 
for mines operated in the United States. 

In late August, the Congress adopted 
the Federal Metal and Nonmetallic Mine 
Safety Act. This bill directed the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to develop manda- 
tory health and safety standards for the 
mining of metal and nonmetallic sub- 
stances. Exempted from the coverage 
of this particular act were mines which 
produce coal and lignite and mining op- 
erations in which minerals are extracted 
in liquid form unless the type of opera- 
tion requires underground workers. The 
bill provides for Federal and, in certain 
instances, State inspection to determine 
if the standards as set up by the Secre- 
tary are being complied with by the mine 
owners and operators. This act also 
establishes a five-member Federal Metal 
and Nonmetallic Mine Safety Board of 
Review. This Board will have the power 
to hear appeals from mine owners on 
orders closing mines or setting a deadline 
for compliance with standards, 

We also extended the provisions of the 
1962 Federal Coal Mine Safety Act to in- 
clude small coal mines—those employing 
fewer than 15 persons underground— 
which were previously exempt from the 
provisions of the act. This act, Public 
Law 89-376, affects about 7,000 small 
mine operators. It brings to many 
thousands of miners the protection of 
the Coal Mine Safety Act which was 
previously denied them. 

FOOTBALL MERGER 


In the last hours of the second session, 
the Congress adopted an amendment to 
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the investment tax credit suspension 
bill which exempts the proposed merger 
of the National Football League and the 
American Football League from prosecu- 
tion under existing antitrust laws. The 
amendment provides that the exemption 
from prosecution under the antitrust 
laws is contingent upon expansion of the 
new league which will be formed by the 
merger of the two existing leagues to 
include more teams than had par- 
ticipated in the two separate leagues, 

This measure represented the con- 
census of the Congress in the closing 
days of a long and hard-working session, 

ELECTION FUNDS 

To the Foreign Investors Tax Act of 
1966, another bill considered by the Con- 
gress in its closing hours, we added a 
new and different plan to provide for 
the financing of presidential elections 
with Federal funds. Under this amend- 
ment,. the Presidential Elections Cam- 
paign Fund is established. It provides 
that taxpayers each year may allocate 
$1 of their income tax for expenses of the 
next presidential campaign. Contribu- 
tions under the plan would be evenly 
divided between the two major parties, 
but could not exceed actual expenses of 
the parties or $1 times the number of 
votes cast for the two presidential can- 
didates in the previous election, minus 
$10 million. 

Minor parties are also protected by the 
legislation. If any minor party polled 
Over 5 million votes for its presidential 
Candidate, it could receive, in the next 
election, $1 for each vote over 5 million. 

Expenditures made by political parties 
in accordance with this legislation would 
be audited by the General Accounting 
Office. 

The Foreign Investors Tax Act itself, 
is designed to induce additional foreign 
investment in U.S. stocks and bonds by 
Providing more equitable tax treatment 
of foreign investments. In addition, the 
bill tightens a number of tax loopholes 
which, in the past, had permitted for- 
eigners to escape the provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code. This measure, 
upon which the Congress agreed in the 
final moments of an arduous and de- 
Manding legislative session, does main- 
tain its original purpose of providing 
investment incentives. 

Another enactment of the first ses- 
sion of this Congress of overriding public 
concern is the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 
This bill was the latest in a series of leg- 
islative enactments which have taken 
Place since the adoption of the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution in 1870. 

The act we passed last year is directed 
to efforts which have been undertaken 
to disenfranchise American-Negro citi- 
zens, I outlined the provisions of this 
Measure in some detail in my report on 
the Ist session of the 89th Congress. I 
Mention it again here because of its po- 
sition as one of the highlights of this 
Monumental and historic Congress. 

COSTS 


The following agency appropriations 
are for the 1966 fiscal period: Agricul- 
ture, $6,242,929,500; Defense, $46,887,- 
163, 000; Federal contribution of $46,- 
122,000 to the approved $360,228,500 
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budget for the District of Columbia; 
$14,246,167,800 for the independent of- 
fices; $1,212,739,070 for the Department 
of the Interior; $8,011,331,500 for De- 
partments of Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare; $189,993,297 for the 
legislative branch; $2,057,597,150 for 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the judi- 
ciary; $7,669,444,000 for the executive of- 
fices, Treasury, and Post Office Depart- 
ments; $3,218 million for economic and 
military assistance programs and $714,- 
188,000 in related foreign aid programs; 
$1,756,635,000 for the construction of 
military family housing units; $1,223,- 
181,500 in supplemental funds for the De- 
partments of Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare; $4,292,866,500 for pub- 
lic works; and general supplemental 
moneys totaling $4,741,644,602 to finance 
many of the proposals approved by the 
89th Congress during its 1st session. 
The following agency appropriations 
are for the 1967 fiscal period: Agriculture, 
$6,994,590,150; Defense, $58,067,472,000; 
Federal contribution of $53,394,000 to the 
District of Columbia; $14,065,851,000 for 
the independent offices; $1,321,615,800 
for the Department of the Interior; $10,- 
463,244,500 for Departments of Labor 
and Health, Education, and Welfare; 
$214,463,913 for the legislative branch; 
$2,347,826,600 for State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and the judiciary; $7,196,429,135 
for the executive offices, Treasury, and 
Post Office Departments; $2,936,490,500 
for economic and military assistance pro- 
grams and $556,983,000 for related for- 
eign aid programs; $979,570,000 for mili- 
tary construction; $4,134,511,000 for pub- 
lic works; and general supplemental 
moneys totaling $5,025,264,579 to finance 
many of the proposals approved by the 
89th Congress during the 2d session. 
Mr. Speaker, while this report has de- 
tailed the major accomplishments of the 
89th Congress in its 2 historic years, 
it cannot, and does not seek to be, totally 
comprehensive. I would summarize our 
major enactments in this manner: Last 
year we provided a medical care-social 
security program, already in effect, en- 
abling us to assure humanitarian help for 
our elderly; a special Administration on 
Aging to coordinate programs designed 
to revitalize our older citizenry; elemen- 
tary-secondary education measures with- 
out precedent in emphasis or in struc- 
ture; new funds and impetus to adult 
education and extension programs under 
the Higher Education Act; health hazard 
labeling protection to aid the consumer; 
correctional and general rehabilitation 
emphasis; metropolitan area assistance 
through the establishment of a new De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment; the Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment Act to invigorate and provide 
opportunity for the less fortunate among 
us; a Public Works and Economic Devel- 
opment Act to further wage war against 
the cycle of poverty and economic stag- 
nation; assurance that all citizens are 
inherently endowed with certain voting 
rights; provisions for the bearing of re- 
sponsibility should a President become 
disabled; a more workable relationship 
between farm produce supplies and Dro- 
jected demands; intensified studies in 
Saline water conversion; air pollution 
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abatement efforts; a National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and Humanities; and 
emphasis on the value of landscapes un- 
marred by waste and other unnecessary 
disfiguration. 

This year we turned our attention to 
these and other matters and enacted an 
entirely new and creative approach for 
metropolitan area aid through the enact- 
ment of demonstration cities legislation 
and transportation department authori- 
zation; numerous additions to our well- 
known national park system including 
authorization for several new national 
seashores; fund authorization for library 
construction and making educational 
materials more accessible to the isolated 
or disabled; expanded efforts in scientific 
research to permit all mankind to bene- 
fit from the progress we can obtain from 
knowing outer space and ocean depths; 
emphasis on water research projects to 
enable us to leave a legacy to future 
generations and provide for present 
needs; a flexible economic policy to as- 
sure our domestic stability and security; 
funds to support our commitments in 
Vietnam as well as considerable delib- 
eration over our present policy; aid to 
our sister nations through our food-for- 
freedom legislation; and the establish- 
ment of a new program of international 
financial cooperation—the Asian Devel- 
opment Bank. : 

Mr. Speaker, many of these items 
mentioned in the two preceding para- 
graphs have been discussed in detail in 
this report. Others have been men- 
tioned only briefly and more detailed 
discussions of them will be found in the 
report I presented to the Congress at the 
conclusion of the ist session of the 89th 
Congress. Mr. Speaker, this has indeed 
been a “fabulous” session of Congress. 
All of us can be, and should be, proud 
of its accomplishments. As I said at 
the outset, its work stands as a monu- 
ment to every person who has been a 
Member of this historic Congress. 


Johnson’s Historic Trip 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the 
Houston Chronicle sees the beneficial ef- 
fects of President Johnson’s journey to 
Asia and snaps back smartly at those who 
claim to find an ulterior motive for this 
historic trip. 

The newspaper recalls in an editorial 
that some members of the Republican 
Party raised an anguished cry that the 
trip has political overtones. 

In truth, it asserts, and I quote: 

The shuddering Republicans’ reaction has 


more political motivation than Mr. Johnson's 
tour. 


In the Chronicle's view, the main bene- 


fit for the President and the United 
States will be to demonstrate dramati- 
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cally that we do not stand alone in Viet- 
nam and that we are ready to wage the 
“other war” in Asia, That readiness is to 
assist non-Communist nations in their 
struggle for better standards of living. 

For the enlightenment of any who 
choose for their own reasons to question 
the sincerity of the President's mission, 
I ask unanimous consent to have the edi- 
torial printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JoHNson's HISTORIC TRIP 


President Johnson takes off today on the 
most extensive Asian tour ever made by an 
American President. He will cover some 
25,000 miles and visit six countries including 
the Philippines where a conference will be 
held on Viet Nam. 

The announcement of the conference stir- 
red some optimistic thoughts about Viet Nam 
but this is expecting too much since all of 
the participants will be our allies. The nu- 
merous peace overtures made in the past have 
been elther ignored or rejected and it does 
not seem that Hanoi is any more inclined to 
concede. 

This is not to say that there will be no 
benefits from the meeting in Manila, Oct. 
23-27, which is being held to review the com- 
mitments entered into at the Honolulu meet- 
ing six months ago. As in Hawail, the com- 
ing conference will underline the determina- 
tion of the United States and its allles to end 
aggression in Viet Nam. It will also provide 
an opportunity for more planning on the 
steps to be taken when the war is over. 

The President has made no secret of the 
fact that the United States wants to help its 
Asian friends in their economic development. 
He has already pledged $1 billion for work 
in the Mekong Delta. 

Another benefit in the six-nation tour will 
be from the person-to-person diplomacy, 
President Johnson is at his best in such en- 
counters. 

One of the few adverse reactions to the 
President's travel plans has been from Repub- 
licans who have been fearful for months that 
Mr. Johnson had something up his sleeve 
which would help his party in the coming 
congressional elections. Some members of 
the GOP have raised an anguished cry that 
the trip is merely politics. 

Almost anything that the President does 
has some political tinge to it but the same 
thing is true of any President or national 
political figure. The shuddering Republi- 
cans’ reaction has more political motivation 
than Mr. Johnson's tour. 


There is bound to be some political fallout 
during the trip and afterwards but the main 
benefit for the President and the United 
States will be to demonstrate dramatically 
that we are not standing alone in Viet Nam 
and that we are ready to wage “the other 
war” in Asia, by assisting the non-commu- 
nist nations in their struggle for better 
standards of living. 


Hon. Howard W. Smith of Virginia 


SPEECH 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr, KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, the 90th 
Congress will not be like any of its pred- 
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ecessors since the 72d Congress when 
Howard W. Surg of Virginia began his 
distinguished career in this body. 

Judge Sumirn has been the personifica- 
tion of those qualities that are indispen- 
sable for greatness in this or any other 
body—intelligence, dedication, courage, 
and incorruptibility. A fundamentalist 
in his constitutional beliefs, he has con- 
sistently and persistently fought for 
those beliefs, and against any measure 
that he considered would jeopardize his 
principles. He has been an inspiration 
even to those Members who have dis- 
agreed with his views of the functions 
of government in the present-day world. 

When he retires from the Congress, 
Judge Smirx will leave an indelible image 
in this House which will remain for many 
years to come. The people of Virginia, 
whom he has represented for so many 
years, will lose the services of an able, 
diligent, and tireless advocate. Together 
with my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle I want to express my sincere wishes 
to Judge Surrn for the best of everything 
in the days ahead. 


The People Speak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, mem- 
bers of Lodge No. 727 of the International 
Association of Machinists and Aero- 
space Workers contribute a great deal 
to the civic and economic life of the 27th 
Congressional District. I want to call to 
the attention of the House two resolu- 
tions by the IAM which support positions 
on issues with which I heartily agree. 

The first supports the present Ameri- 
can military efforts in Vietnam, and the 
leadership and sacrifices of our fighting 
men. It also supports our efforts to 
find an honorable peace for all of south- 
east Asia. 

The second resolution supports pass- 
age of a tax relief bill that would grant 
tax relief to those employers who are now 
actively training apprentices in needed 
trades. I have introduced such a bill 
last year, H.R. 10968, 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert these resolutions into the 
Recorp at this point: P 

RESOLUTION No. 1 

Whereas: Being free people and valuing 
that freedom above all else, we of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and Aéro- 
space Workers recognize the Viet Nam con- 
flict as probably the last stand against Com- 
munist efforts to subjugate the free people 
of Southeast Asia, and 

Whereas: Aggression unchecked is aggres- 
sion unleashed, and if unleashed will mean 
the end in our time of the rights of the South 
Vietnamese and neighboring peoples to their 
right of life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, and 
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Whereas: A Communist victory would 
mean the execution or imprisonment of 
thousands of anti-Communist union leaders 
and rank and file members in that embattled 
nation, and 

Whereas: The United States Government, 
in clearly stated language often enunciated 
by President Lyndon B, Johnson, has re- 
peatedly sought to end this bloody and tragic 
conflict by leaving the battlefield for the 
negotiation table, and 

Whereas: All such efforts toward a peaceful 
solution have been rebuffed by North Viet 
Nam's Ho Chi Minh and Red China's Mao 
Tse Tung. 

Therefore be it resolved: That the Western 
States Conference of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists and Aerospace Work- 
ers, meeting July 28-30, 1966, at Great Falls, 
Montana, declares its unqualified support of 
the U.S. Government’s conduct of the war in 
Viet Nam and its continuing effort to reach 
a negotiated peace that will guarantee to the 
South Vietnamese people the right to peace- 
fully choose their own government, enjoy 
civil liberties, vote in free elections, and to 
henceforth seek their own destiny with the 
dignity due all free peoples of the world. 

Be it finally resolved: That the Secretary 
immediately forward copies of this resolution 
to the President of the United States and to 
the Senators, Congressmen and Governors of 
the thirteen western states wherein reside 
the union membership represented by this 
Conference, 


RESOLUTION No. 2 


Whereas: There now exists a serlous short- 
age of skilied craftsmen, and 


Whereas: Too few employers are actively 
training apprentices to fill these Jobs, and 


Therefore be it resolved: That we support 
Passage of a tax relief bill that would grant 
tax relief to those employers who are now ac- 
tively training apprentices in the trades that 
come under the jurisdiction of the I. A. of M. 
and A. W., and 

Be it further resolved: That the Western 
States Conference meeting in Great Falls, 
Montana July 28, 29, and 30, 1966 go on record 
as endorsing this resolution and copies be 
sent to all United States Congressmen and 
Senators asking for their support. 


Senator Leverett Saltonstall of 
Massachusetts 


SPEECH 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
recall meeting Senator Leveretr SALTON- 
STALL when he was Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. I visited his office there. 

Through the years I have known Sena- 
tor SALTONSTALL well, He is one of the 
finest and most outstanding Senators I 
have ever met. He is a rcal gentleman in 
every respect. We all know he is and 
has been one of the most courageous and 
dedicated Members of the U.S. Senate. 

I wish for Senator SALTONSTALL and his 
family every happiness and success in 


the future. 
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Cause of Racial Unrest in Groesbeck, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
for many years I have introduced legis- 
lation to provide for the return of 1 per- 
cent of Federal income tax moneys col- 
lected in each State to that State for 
education. This money would be admin- 
istered by the State board of education 
in whatever way it was needed. I have 
long contended that the sponsors of Fed- 
eral aid to education were much more 
interested in Federal controls than in 
Federal financing. 

What has just happened in the small 
town of Groesbeck, Tex., which is in my 
congressional district, is proof of my con- 
tention. Federal officials from Washing- 
ton, D.C., went to this community where 
there was no real racial unrest, no un- 
happiness with the school system, and 
told these people that it was known they 
were taking Federal money without 
which they could not operate, and unless 
they did what they were told by the 
Federal officials the Federal money would 
be withheld. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the greatest dan- 
gers to our country today is the central- 
ization of power in Washington. I en- 
close an editorial from the Groesbeck 
288 dated Thursday, October 20, 

66: 

SPOTLICHT on GROESBECK AS CENTER OF RACIAL 
UNREST Is UNJUSTIFIED 

Lots of news to cover in this issue. The 
Ku Klux Klan defied a court injunction and 
held the rally anyhow, but Limestone County 
officers quickly broke it up and arrested the 
lenders. Court hearing is scheduled for Fri- 
day in the 77th District Court. 

As far as the Journal can ascertain the 
Klan members with possibly two or three 
exceptions, were from outside the county, 
Mostly in the Beaumont and Houston area. 
Bonafide Klan members were few in number, 
but some one hundred or more spectators 
gathered for the brief but exciting meeting. 
The Klansmen did get to ignite a cross before 
the arrests were made. 

It is believed that the appearance of Klan 
members in Groesbeck was sparked by the 
Publicity that had been given nationwide 
attention to the dilemma of the Groesbeck 
Independent School District caused by a 
charge from Washington, D.C., that proper 
Steps had not been taken by the Groesbeck 
school officials and the school board to offer 
desegregation opportunities in the schools of 
this locality. 

As has been repeatedly pointed out by this 
editor, this charge was completely false and 
drew a picture from Washington, D.C., that 
there was racial unrest in Groesbeck and its 
535 square mile school district. This was 
completely opposite from the truth, because 
the difficulty was actually caused by racial 

rmony, cooperation and understanding 
Tather than the opposite. 

It is yery odd that Washington, D.C., would 
choose a community where there had been 
no sit-ins, no marches, no racial unrest, and 
brand it across the nation as a bad, bad 
Place that had to be penalized by the with- 
holding of $26,000 in federal school funds 
Already contracted for, and the deletion of 
Sil twelve Groesbeck students, most of whom 
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were Washington students, from the Neigh- 
borhood Youth program. 

Among the charges against the Groesbeck 
Independent School District made by the 
six-member team of “ from the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare was that the Freedom of Choice had 
not been properly explained to the students 
at the Washington School. 

This team knew better than that because 
they spent four days here going from house 
to house explaining it themselves and were 
told in every instance, as far as The Journal 
can ascertain, that both the parents and 
students fully understood the Freedom of 
Choice adopted two years ago by the Groes- 
beck ISD and that their choice was Washing- 
ton School. 

This continued unanimous choice of the 
students and patrons of the Washington 
School is a great tribute to that school. It 
is a great tribute to Prof. Nelson Washington 
who was principal for so many years and it 
is a great tribute to Prof. Elwood Enge who 
succeeded him and also to faculty members, 
past and present. 

It is also a tribute to School Superin- 
tendent H. O. Whitehurst and the members 
of the Groesbeck school boards, past and 
present, for establishing a school plant sec- 
ond to none for the Washington School, a 
school in which students and patrons have 
taken justifiable pride, a school which they 
proudly acclaim as “my school” and “our 
school,” 

Washington School has a yell, “Satisfied, 
Satisfied” and the patrons and students of 
Washington School were satisfied with their 
school. 

But Washington, D.C., was not satisfied, 
so to satisfy the people who hold the purse 
strings, twenty-two Washington students left 
the school of their choice Monday of this 
week to enter other schools in Groesbeck. 

In closing, let this editor state that it 
would please him to see the Department of 
Education done away with in Washington, 
D.C. But knowing that this will not be 
done, he seriously proposes that a Federal 
Board of Education be established with one 
member from each of the fifty states, One 
man should not have the power to be an 
educational czar with no school board to 
control him. That's how we think, Mr. 
Howe. < 


Guam Right-To-Work Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in the 
Washington Evening Star recently there 
appeared an article by Mr. David Law- 
rence with reference to the veto of the 
Guam right-to-work law. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JOHNSON, GUAM VETO AND UNIONS 
(By David Lawrence) 

The strange story of a bill passed by the 
Legislature of the Territory of Guam and 
then vetoed by President Johnson has escaped 
general notice. In fact, it looks as if the 
administration tried hard to keep the 
incident from getting any public attention. 

In endeavoring to enact the bill, the 
75,000 people of Guam had sought to exercise 
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the right—given to all states under the Taft- 
Hartley Act—to determine for themselves 
whether workers must accept compulsory 
unionization. The bill which was twice 
passed by the Guam Legislature, simply said 
that no person shall be denied the opportu- 
nity to obtain or retain employment because 
of non-membership in a labor organization.” 
The freedom to make this choice today is en- 
joyed by 19 states. Congress recently was 
urged by Johnson to take away from all 
states the power to pass any right-to-work 
law. But the President's recommendation 
was swept aside. 

Johnson, under an existing statute, had 
90 days in which to make up his mind 
whether he would veto the bill passed by the 
Guam Legislature or allow it to become law, 
The measure had been vetoed by the terri- 
torial governor—a presidential appointee. 
But by a more than two-thirds vote the legis- 
lature overrode that veto. This left it up to 
Johnson to intervene or not as he pleased. 

Why did the President walt 88 days before 
sending a letter stating that he chose to dis- 
regard the wishes of the Legislature? Why 
was the President's letter to the governor of 
Guam not made public at the White House, 
but only a brief notice about his veto action 
posted on the bulletin board after Johnson 
had left on his Asian trip? 

These and other questions are being asked 
by members of Congress. Rep. ALBERT 
Watson, R-S.C., Declares that, by the single 
stroke of a pen,” Johnson “destroyed the 
concept of individual freedom for the Terri- 
tory of Guam.” Watson adds: 

“The President has made a mockery of the 
democratic process as we know it. He has 
demonstrated beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that he and his administration are con- 
trolled by organized pressure groups. . Big 
labor boses are calling the shots and a sub- 
servient President, who supposedly repre- 
sents all the people, is meekly adhering to 
their every whim and fancy.” 

Entirely apart from the pros and cons of 
the controversy over compulsory unioniza- 
tion, the broader question at issue is the 
right of a territorial legislature to write its 
own laws and to have them struck down only 
if they are in violation of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

The Washington Post, which generally sup- 
ports the administration, had this to say 
editorially: 

“President Johnson has given a rebuff to 
self-government in vetoing the right-to-work 
law pased by the Territorial Legislature of 
Guam 

“The question is whether he Is wise to en- 
force in Guam a restriction he could not 
impose on the states. The veto of Guam's 
wishes will seem to many to be the antithesis 
of the self-government and home rule that 
ought to be our objectives in the territories.” 

Johnson has been proclaiming the doctrine ~ 
of self-determination as one of the main rea- 
sons why American troops are fighting in 
Viet Nam today, But the people of Guam, 
who walted from 1898 to 1950 before the 
shield of colonialism was lifted and a terri- 
torial government established, are being de- 
nied now the right to decide for themselyes 
whether a private organization shall be given 
by law the privilege of restricting individual 
freedom. 

The fundamental principle has been that 
the people of a territory shall be trained in 
self-government. But the lesson being 
tanght them now is that they can be de- 
prived at will of the right to enact the same 
laws as appear in the statute books of 19 
states. 

It would have helped the cause of self- 
determination of peoples throughout the 
world if the 14-6 vote of the Guam legisla- 
ture had been permitted to stand. But pre- 
sumably Johnson would have been in ill favor 
among labor-union leaders. This seems to 
be a case where a political interest super- 
seded the public interest. 
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The Honorable Charles Farnsley 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. FRANK A. STUBBLEFIELD 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr, Speaker, 
it was with sincere regret that I learned 
my good friend and colleague, CHARLES 
FarnsLey, was retiring from the House 
at the end of this session. I would like 
to take this opportunity to join with my 
colleagues in paying respect and tribute 
to a fine gentleman and outstanding 
Representative. 

CHARLES FARNSLEY is a man of ability 
and unquestioned honesty and integrity. 
Although he has been in the House for 
only 2 years, he has endeared himself to 
all of us. We will probably remember 
him best for his persistent and effective 
efforts to stimulate interest in improved 
street and highway lighting as a means 
of reducing accidents and combating 
crime, His scholarly thinking and origi- 
nal approach have been refreshing, and 
we will sincerely miss him next year. 

Before coming to Congress CHARLIE 
served as a member of the Kentucky 
House of Representatives, State treas- 
urer of the Democratic Party, trustee of 
the University of Louisville, curator of 
Transylvania University, and in numer- 
ous other civic capacities. 

But he will always be remembered as 
one of the finest and most effective 
mayors the city of Louisville has ever 
had. His record as mayor was truly re- 
markable, and his outstanding accom- 
plishments attracted national attention. 

I would like to include an article from 
the Reader's Digest which summarizes 
many of the civic improvements and in- 
novations he achieved while in office and 
commends his effective—but unconven- 
tional—approach to government: 
[From the Reader's Digest, November 1949 
Here's A Mayor WHo Knows How To Ger 

THINGS DONE 
(Condensed from National Municipal 
Review) 

(By George Kent) 

When CHARLES PEASLEY FARNSLEY was & 
boy his mother sat him down in the parlor 
one day and sald that this time, rather than 
spank, she was going to reason things out 
with him. Young Cm retorted, “Just 
spank me, Ma!“ 

Today as mayor of Louisville, Ky., he dis- 
plays the same impatience with words. Let's 
just get things done,” he says. And during 
his 20 months in office he has expedited a 
breath-taking total of civic improvements 
and innovations. Forty-two years old and a 
slouchy six feet two, with thinning carrot- 
colored hair, CHartm—everybody calls him 
CHarirm—son of a Louisville judge, took his 
inw degree from the University of Louisville, 
Later he went to the state legislature. All 
quite orthodox—but there's nothing ordinary 
in either the man or his career. 

You see his unconcern with the conven- 
tions in the clothes he wears: the Robert E. 
Lee hat, the derby sack coat and that mark 
of the old South—the string tie. When he 
slumps into a chair he comes to rest in the 
middle of his back. In the words of a wag: 
“He sits up recumbently." After meals he 
stretches out on the floor—at home or in his 
office—covers his eyes and goes to sleep. 
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CHARLES FarNsLey became mayor in 
February 1948 by a vote of the Board of Al- 
dermen after the previous incumbent died. 
His first gesture was to establish something 
new in city government; the “beef session.” 
FarnsLey was disturbed over the great gulf 
dividing the city executive from the people. 
Except for a vocal minority, the people had 
no way of saying what worried them, what 
they wanted, what they were thinking. 
Cum mentioned this to Ed Edstrom, re- 
porter for the Courier-Journal, and Edstrom 
replied, “That's easy, give them a time and 
a place—and they'll tell you. They'll beef, 
all right.” 

“A wonderful idea,” exclaimed His Honor, 
and a week later all Louisville was invited to 
the city’s first beef session. The beefers have 
kept coming ever since, once weekly. Every- 
thing that goes on is reported at length in 
the newspapers. Farnsetry presides, sur- 
rounded by his department heads, who an- 
swer specific complaints. The beefer comes 
up and sits in a chair alongside the Mayor, 
sharing the microphone with him. What 
they say goes out over the air through a local 
broadcasting station. 

Most of the complaints deal with traffic 
and street maintenance, but CHARLIE listens 
to requests which range from finding a lost 
cat to getting a telephone for an invalid. 
Where possible, the grievances are promptly 
taken care of; and the Mayor later checks 
through to see that what has been promised 
is done. 

CHarure exhorts his department heads to 
read the letters to the editor“ in the news- 
papers and to do something about complaints 
that appear there, He also invites citizens 
to telephone him, and he is trying to get the 
phone company to make it possible for any- 
one to reach him simply by dialing m-a-j-o-r. 
He created the Louisville Citizens Survey, 
which sends expert interviewers into homes 
to discover what the people are thinking. 
Completed surveys covering such subjects 
as traffic, taxation, schools and housing indi- 
cated that what the people wanted most were 
well-paved streets and recreation facilities 
for their children. CHAIN saw that they 
had both in less than a year. 

The paving problem was largely one of 
finances. There just wasn't enough money. 
FarnsLey sat up nights reading reports from 
other cities and technical discussions of 
street maintenance. Finally he hit upon an 
unorthodox notion: instead of doing an ex- 
pensive curb-to-curb job, pave only the 
driving portion of a street, leaving the park- 
ing lanes rough. In two months FARNSLEY 
resurfaced—"haif-soled,” he called it—42 
miles of Louisville streets, more than had 
been done in 25 years. The saying was 30 
percent of what a conventional Job would 
have cost, 

The same watchdog attitude toward the 
city pocketbook saved Louisville a million 
dollars when a pretentious four-Jane outer 
drive was contemplated. Farnsiey and his 
engineers drove slowly around the city, dis- 
covered that the old River Road, badly engi- 
neered and impeded by boulevard staps, was 
actually shorter in travel time than the 
projected highway. A few weeks later the 
old River Road had been repaved, the stops 
eliminated, for $125,000—far less than the 
original estimate for the outer drive. 

In providing recreation Fanxstzr opened 
up more than 40 play streets, took over vacant 
lots, distributed play paraphernalia. He 
plans to roll obsolete streetcars into ten of 
these play areas for movies and for indoor 
playrooms on rainy days. 

Balm to the FaRNSsLEY soul was the subse- 
quent report of the chief of police; vandal- 
ism had decreased materially in every neigh- 
borhood where a play street bad been 
established, a 

To protect children against trafe accidents 
CHakl invited women to serve as part-time 
crossing police. He put 48 of them through 
a training course, outfitted them with uni- 
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forms, paid them 650 a month. The women 
are doing an excellent job. 

Louisville schools were unquestionably in 
poor condition, with just $600,000 available 
for improvements. The Mayor rounded up 
20 of the town’s leading architects and ap- 
pealed to their pride as citizens. They co- 
operated by blueprinting 24 schools, outlining 
possible improvements and repairs. A sur- 
vey of this kind would have cost $75,000. 
They did it for nothing. Today Louisville 
schools have been modernized to the limit of 
the money available, 

Perhaps the most spectacular of all Fanns- 
LEY’s accomplishments are recent develop- 
ments in higher education. One night, mul- 
ing over the crowding of the city’s colleges, 
he had an idea. Although it was two in the 
morning he phoned Dr. John W. Taylor, presi- 
dent of the University of Louisville. Taylor 
came over and the pair worked out a scheme 
for Neighborhood Colleges—university class- 
rooms in all the branch libraries. Taught 
by university professors, classes would be 
open to the general public and those attend- 
ing would receive full university credit. 

CHARLIE had classes in session within ten 
days. Shortly afterward he invited the edu- 
cational director of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company to Louisville and offered to 
cooperate in NBO’s project for a university 
of the air. The University of Louisville 
set up a course in the great novels. 
NBC stars dramatized them. The university 
issued assignments, corrected papers, gave 
examinations, For the first time a person 
could listen to a national hookup and—if he 
did the supplementary work—get college 
credit for his effort. The program, called 
the University Theater, is now broadcast over 
131 stations. 

In the Louisville library anyone can bear 
and borrow recordings of the program and 
other phonograph records. Special earphones 
enable you to listen without disturbing 
neighbors who are reading. The main li- 
brary, nine branch libraries and several high 
schools are all linked by wire to a central 
studio which each day plays a request pro- 
gram of classical music and drama. A 
teacher, for example, who wants her class 
to listen to “Macbeth” has but to telephone 
and the play will come into her room. The 
library soon will be operating for the public 
an FM station that will accept no sponsors. 

The Mayor has committed enough political 
suicide to inter a dozen ordinary officials. 
Twice he has demanded an increase in taxes 
on the eve of an election. To professional 
vote-getters this spelled sure political death. 
CHARLIE fooled them. Last November, run- 
ning on the Democratic ticket to fill out the 
unexpired term of his predecessor, and mak- 
E Sd two speeches, he polled a plurality of 

Shortly after taking office he announced 
that it was impossible for him to put his 
ideas into effect and at the same time sit at 
a desk puttering with papers. So he hired 
Roy Hamilton Owsley, famous as a city nd- 
ministrator, to take care of details. He 
called him a “consultant” and paid him 
$15,000 a year out of his own contingent fund. 
No one on the municipal payroll got as much 
money, not even the Mayor. 

There was a row, of course. Who ever 
heard of two mayors? The politicians said 
that at last Farnstey had really cut his own 
throat. But less than six months later the 
Board of Aldermen approved Owsley's salary. 
They had found that the scheme actually 
saved the city cash. 

It was another step in CHARLIE FARNSLEY'S 
unconventional way of getting things done. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to express deep 
appreciation to CHARLES FARNSLEY for his 
help and cooperation during the past 2 
years and to wish for him, Miss Nancy. 
and their fine family the very best of 
everything in the years ahead. 
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Prescription Drug Cost Is the Only Factor 
in Medical Care That Has Been Re- 
duced in Recent Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the ris- 
ing cost of medical care in this country 
has become a matter of serious concern 
to the medical profession, to the admin- 
istration and to the public. Of particu- 
lar concern is the skyrocketing cost of 
hospital care. 

The bright note, however, is the fact 
that the cost of prescription drugs has 
continued.to go down. That industry is 
to be commended for keeping prices low 
for a commodity on which life itself 
sometimes depends. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has begun a study of medi- 
cal costs, and I commend to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues the following ar- 
ticle from the New York Times of Oc- 
tober 2, 1966, concerning this study: 
Ristnc Mepicat Costs—New U.S. Srubr WILL 

UNDOUBTEDLY Focus ON HOSPITAL AND 

Docrors’ Pres 

(By Howard A. Rusk, MD.) 

Last month President Johnson directed the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to begin a “major study” of rising medi- 
cal costs. Studies by the Labor Department 
have shown that medical costs have been 
rising faster than the total cost of living. 

During the first six months of this year 
the Consumer Price Index has gone up 2.3 
points to 113.3 per cent of the 1957-1959 
average. At the same time, medical care 
costs rose four points to 127.7 per cent of the 
1957-1959 average. 

Some commentators have said that the 

proposed new study is aimed at the pharma- 
ceutical industry. This, however, is not the 
case, 
A Commerce Department study has shown 
that drug costs take less and less of Amer- 
icans’ health care dollars. Currently, only 14 
cents of the consumer’s medical care dollar is 
Spent for the purchase of drugs from retail 
outlets, The figure 20 years ago was 17.5 
cents, 

Prescription drugs, as opposed to drugs in 
general, now account for only 9.8 cents of the 
consumer's medical care dollar. 

HOSPITAL COSTS CITED 

The major factor in increased individual 
expenditures on health care is the rapid 
spiraling of hospital costs, Total expenses 
for the nation's 5,700 short-term general hos- 
Pituls in 1965 increased by $740-million from 
1964 to a new high of $9.2-billion. 

Hospital daily charges on the Consumer 
Price Index have increased from 120 at the 
end of 1960 to 160 at the end of 1965. This 
is an average yearly increase of 7 per cent. 
The increase the last year, however, was 9 
Per cent. 

Dr. Edwin L. Crosby, executive vice presi- 
dent of the American Hospital Association, 
recently predicted that hospital costs would 
Jump at least 20 per cent and possibly 30 
per cent in the next year. This would mean 
that the national average of patient-day costs 
in a semi-private room would range from 
$57 to $60, compared to the present $47.46. 
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PERSONNEL WAGES UP 


The major factor in the rising cost is for 
personnel. Wages and salaries of hospital 
workers in 1965 jumped to $5.6 billion, com- 
pared to $5.2-billion in 1964. At one stage, 
Dr. Crosby reports, the average pay for hos- 
pital employees was only 85 per cent of the 
community rate but now it is 95 per cent. 

Under the recently enacted and signed 
minimum-wage law, the wage floor for hos- 
pital workers will be $1 an hour effective Feb. 
1, 1967. The wage floor will rise by 15 cents 
an hour each year until 1971, when it reaches 
$1.60 an hour. 

Under this law, hospitals must pay time 
and one-half for overtime if an employe 
works more than 80 hours in a two-week 
period, Overtime must also be pald if an 
employe works more than eight hours in one 
day. : 

Nonprofessional hospital workers in the 
past have traditionally been among the most 
underpaid of all categories of workers. 

The nationwide drive by nurses for more 
money could cost the hospitals up to $100 
monthly for each of the 500,000 nurses they 
employ. 

Another factor in increasing personnel 
costs is the inclusion of hospital workers 
under unemployment compensation pro- 
visions. Medicare and Medicaid will add to 
hospital costs because they will require an 
expansion of hospital services. 

PHYSICIANS’ FEES NOTED 

One of the primary values In the new 
study will be to provide new information on 
physicians’ fees. These fees based on the 
1957-1958 Consumer Price Index base of 100, 
were 110 at the end of 1961. They had in- 
creased to 128 by June, 1966. There was an 
increase of 4%½ points in the last six months, 
and of six-tenths of 1 per cent in August. 

The new study will attempt to find out 
whether Medicare had precipitated higher 
physicians’ fees. This has been denied by 
several medical groups, which point out that 
the fees have been rising gradually for over 
the last two years. 

There have been some reports, however, 
that physicians in some instances have raised 
their fees to Medicare patients by as much 
as 300 per cent since Medicare began last 
July 1, 

The new study should be welcomed by all 
who are concerned with the rising costs of 
medical care. It should be particularly wel- 
comed by the pharmaceutical industry, for 
the ccst of prescription drugs is the only 
factor in: medical care costs that have been 
reduced in recent years. 


The Honorable Howard W. Smith 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM L. DICKINSON 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, 
“Judge” SsarH, one of the true patriots 
of our country, will soon be leaving this 
distinguished body and I, for one, am 
sorry to see him go. The House will not 
be the same without him. 

I have always admired a man who has 
the courage of his convictions and there 
is no one who stands taller than “Judge” 
SwoirxH in this regard. Despite the many 
attacks which have been leveled against 
him, he has held his head high and gone 
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on to do what he feels to be in the best 
interests of his constituency and the 
Nation. 

It has been a distinct privilege and an 
honor to know and to work with this fine 
gentleman, who has so faithfully and 
with such dedication served Virginia and 
the Nation for_over 40 years. I am 
pleased to have the opportunity to join 
in honoring the “Judge” for these many 
years of outstanding public service. We 
hope he will come back to see us. 


Activities of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee in the 89th Congress, 
2d Session i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting at this point the activities of the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency for the 89th Congress, 2d session. 
Included in this summary is a list of 
committee bills which became law and 
were otherwise acted upon. During this 
session, 21 bills were enacted into law 
with 4 other bills awaiting the President's 
signature. 


With unanimous consent, I insert the 
list into the Recorp, as follows: 
Brits ENACTED 
THE BANK MERGER ACT OF 1986 


S. 1698 [H.R. 12173], to establish a pro- 
cedure for the review of proposed bank mer- 
gers so as to eliminate the necessity for the 
dissolution of merged banks and for other 
purposes. Reported to Senate, S. Rept. 299, 
June 8, 1965, Passed Senate June 11, 1965. 
Hearings Domestic Finance Subcommittees 
August 11, 13, 16-20, 23-27, 30-31, Sept. 1, 
2, 14-17, 22-24, 27 and 28, 1965. Reported 
with amendment to full committee October 
1, 1965. Full committee executive sessions 
October 5, 8, 11, 1965. Full committee in 
executive session January 18-19, 1966, ordered 
reported to the House. H.R. 12173 passed 
the House by voice yote February 8, 1966; 

vacated and S. 1698 was passed in 
lieu after being amended to include House- 
passed language. February 9, 1966, Senste 
agreed to House amendment. February 21, 
1966, signed by President, Public Law 89-356, 
ASIAN DEVELOPMENT BANK ACT 


H.R. 12563, to provide for the participation 
of the United States in the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank, IHR. 12219.) Hearings held 
by Subcommittee on International Finance, 
January 26-27 and February 2, 1966. Full 
committee in executive session ordered re- 
ported H.R. 12563 to the House, H. Rept. 
1267. Passed the House under suspension 
of rules February 9, 1966. Reported to the 
Senate February 24, 1966. Passed the Senate 
March 2, 1966, S. Rept. 1008, and signed into 
law by President March 16, 1966, Public Law 
89-369. 

THE 250TH ANNIVERSARY OF SAN ANTONIO 


H.R. 7525, to provide for the striking of 
medals in commemoration of the 250th an- 
niversary of founding of San Antonio. Full 
committee in executive session ordered re- 
ported to the House October 5, 1965. Re- 
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ported to the House October 11, 1965. House 
Report 1136. Passed the House on Consent 
Calendar with amendment October 18, 1965. 
Reported to the Senate March 15, 1966, S. 
Rept. 1072, and passed the Senate March 17, 
1966. Signed by President March 31, 1966, 
Public Law 89-382. 

THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE PURCHASE OF 

ALASKA 


S. 2719, to provide for the striking of 
medals in commemoration of the 100th anni- 
versary of the purchase of Alaska by the 
United States from Russia. Reported to the 
Senate March 10, 1966, S. Rept. 1066; passed 
the Senate March 14, 1966. Full committee 
in executive session ordered reported to the 
House March 24, 1966. Reported to the 
House March 29, 1966, H. Rept. 1382. Passed 
House April 4, 1966, on voice vote. Signed 
by President April 14, 1966; Public Law 
89-393.. 

THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF FOUNDING OF 

SCRANTON, PA, 


S. 2831, to furnish to the Scranton As- 
sociation, Inc, medals in commemoration of 
the 100th anniversary of the founding of the 
city of Scranton, Pa. Reported to Senate 
March 10, 1966; S. Rept. 1067; passed the 
Senate March 14, 1966, Full committee in 
executive session ordered reported to the 
House March 24, 1966. Reported to the House 
March 29, 1966; H. Rept. 1383. Passed the 
House by voice vote on April 4, 1966, ana 
signed by President April 16, 1966; Public 
Law 89-400. 

THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY OF AMERICAN NUMIS- 
MATIC ASSOCIATION 


S. 2835, to provide for the striking of med- 
als in commemoration of the 75th anniver- 
sary of the American Numismatic Associa- 
tion, Reported to the Senate March 10, 1966; 
S, Rept. 1068; passed the Senate March 14, 
1966. Full committee in executive session 
ordered reported to the House March 24, 
1966; reported to the House March 29, 1966; 
H. Rept. 1388. Passed the House by voice 
vote April 4, 1966, and signed by the Presi- 
dent April 16, 1966; Public Law 89-401. 


TO AMEND SMALL BUSINESS ACT 


S, 2729, to amend section 4(c) of the Small 
Business Act, and for other purposes. Re- 
ported to the Senate March 4, 1966; S. Rept. 
1057; passed the Senate March 8, 1966. Hear- 
ings held by Small Business Subcommittee 
March 23, 1966, and ordered reported to full 
committee. Full committee in executive ses- 
sion ordered reported to the House with 
amendments March 24, 1966; H. Rept. 1348. 
Rule granted March 29, 1966; H. Res. 802. 
Passed the House with amendment March 
31, 1966. Senate concurred to House amend- 
ments numbered 8-14 April 15, 1966. House 
receded from its amendments numbered 1-7 
April 18, 1966. Signed by President May 2, 
1966; Public Law 89-409. 


DESTRUCTION OF UNFIT CURRENCY 


HR. 5305 (S. 1308), to authorize revised 
procedures for the destruction of unfit Fed- 
eral Reserve notes and for other purposes. 
Reported to the Senate August 2, 1965; S. 
Rept. 531; passed the Senate August 3, 1965. 
Hearings held by Subcommittee on Domestic 
Finance February 24, 1966. Ordered reported 
to the full committee March 8, 1966, as 
amended, Full committee ordered reported 
to the House April 21, 1966; H. Rept. 1449. 
Passed the House under suspension of rules 
May 2, 1966; passage vacated and 8. 
1308 passed in lieu after being amended to 
contain House-passed language. Senate con- 
curred to House amendments May 5, 1966, 
and President signed into law May 20, 1966; 
Public Law 89-427, 

PARTICIPATION SALES ACT 

H.R. 14544 (S. 3283), to promote private 
financing of credit needs and to provide for 
an efficient and orderly method of liquidat- 
ing financial assets held by Federal credit 
agencies and for other purposes. Hearings 
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held by full Committee April 21, 1966, and 
reported in executive session amended on the 
Same day; H. Rept. 1448. Rule granted May 
11, 1966; H. Res. 852. Reported to the Sen- 
ate April 28, 1966; S. Rept. 1140. Passed the 
Senate May 5, 1966. Passed the House, as 
amended, May 18, 1966; passage vacated and 
S. 3283 passed in Heu after being amended 
to contain the House-passed language. S. 
2499, to amend the Small Business Act to 
authorize issuance and sale of participation 
interests held by the Small Business Admin- 
istration, and for other purposes, incorpo- 
rated into S. 3283 after being reported by the 
full committee on April 25, 1966: H. Rept. 
1447. S. 3283 signed by President May 24, 
1966; Public Law 89-429. 
THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF U.S, SECRET SERVICE 

H.R. 10357, to provide for the striking of 
medais in commemoration of the 100th an- 
niversary of the founding of the U.S. Secret 
Service. Full committee in executive session 
ordered reported to the House October 5, 
1965; H. Rept. 1207; passed the House April 
4, 1966. Reported to the Senate June 15, 
1966; S. Rept. 1279; passed the Senate June 
16, 1966, and signed by the President June 
24, 1969; Public Law 89—469. 

DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 


H.R. 14026, to extend the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950, and for other purposes, 
Hearings held by full committee March 29, 
1966. Full committe in executive session 
ordered reported to the House with amend- 
ments March 30, 1966; H. Rept. 1411. Rule 
granted June 2, 1966; H. Res. 877. Passed the 
House, as amended, June 16, 1966. Reported 
to the Senate June 23, 1966; S. Rept. 1303; 
passed the Senate June 27, 1966, and signed 
by the President June 30, 1966; Public Law 
89-482. 


EXTENSION OF FEDERAL RESERVE DIRECT 
PURCHASING AUTHORITY 


H.R. 15372 (S. 3368), to amend section 
14(b) of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended 
to extend for two years the authority of the 
Federal Reserve banks to purchase United 
States obligations directly from the Treas- 
ury. Reported to the Senate June 8, 1966; 
S. Rept. 1215; passed the Senate June 9, 
1966. Full committee in executive session 
ordered reported to the House June 20, 1966; 
H. Rept. 1640. Rule granted June 22, 1966; 
H. Res. 894. Passed the House June 23, 1966 
by voice vote, and signed by President June 
30, 1966; Public Law 89-484. 

TO AMEND THE BANK HOLDING COMPANY ACT 

H.R. 7371, to amend the Bank Holding 
Company Act. Hearing held by the full com- 
mittee May 27, June 14 and 15, 1965. Re- 
ported to the House by full committee in 
executive session June 16, 1965, with amend- 
ment; H. Rept. 534. Pursuant to Clause 23, 
Rule 11, the House passed H. Res. 499 pro- 
viding for four hours of debate by record 
yote, 201 yeas, 71 nays. Passed the House on 
voice vote after adoption of a committee sub- 
stitute amendment that supplied a new text 
September 23, 1965. Provisions of H.R, 7372 
included in H.R. 7371 as passed by the House. 
Reported to the Senate with amendment; S. 
Rept. 1179; May 19, 1966. Passed the Senate 
after adopting committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute June 7, 1966. House 
concurred in Senate amendment June 21, 
1966, Signed by President July 1, 1966, 


THE 1,000TH ANNIVERSARY OF FOUNDING 
OF POLAND 


ILR. 139, to provide for the striking of 
medals to commemorate the 1,000th anni- 
versary of the founding of Poland. Full com- 
mittee in executive session ordered reported 
to the House with amendment October 15, 
1965, H. Rept. 1206, Passed the House with 
amendment April 4, 1966. Reported to the 
Senate July 11, 1966; S. Rept. 1369. Passed 
the Senate July 12, 1966. House concurred 
in Senate amendment July 21, 1966. Signed 
by the President August 5, 1966; Public Law 
89-527. 
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URBAN MASS TRANSIT ACT 


H.R. 14810 (S. 3700), to amend the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964, to authorize 
additional amendment for assistance there- 
under, to authorize grants for certain tech- 
nical studies, and to provide for a expedited 
program of research, development, and dem- 
onstration of new urban transportation sys- 
tems. Full committee in executive session 
ordered reported to the House May 5. 1966; 
H. Rept. 1487. Rule granted August 1, 1966, 
H. Res. 948. Passed the House with amend- 
ment by a record vote of 235.yeas and 127 
nays. Passage vacated and S. 3700 passed in 
lieu after being amended to contain House- 
passed language. rted to the Senate 
August 8, 1966; S. Rept. 1436; passed the 
Senate August 16, 1966. Conference commit- 
tee action August 24, 1966, on differences in 
the two bills; H. Rept. 1869. Senate adopted 
conference report August 25, 1966; House 
adopted conference report August 26, 1966. 
156 yeas to 86 nays. Signed by the President 
September 8, 1966; Public Law 89-562. 


FNMA BORROWING AUTHORITY 


H.R. 15639 (S. 3688), to amend Title III of 
the National Housing Act to increase the au- 
thority of FNMA to obtain funds for use in 
its secondary market operations. Full com- 
mittee in executive session ordered reported 
to the House June 20, 1966; H. Rept. 1647. 
Reported to the Senate August 3, 1966; S. 
Rept. 1428; passed the Senate August 11, 1966. 
Passed the House under suspension of rules 
with amendment by vote of 314 to 1. Con- 
ference report filed August 24, 1966; H. Rept. 
1868. August 25 and 26 Senate and House 
agreed to conference report. Signed by Presi- 
dent September 10, 1966; Public Law 89-566. 


TO PROVIDE FOR. CONTROLS ON DIVIDENDS 
INTEREST RATES 


H.R. 14026, to provide for controls on divi- 
dends and interest rates payable by insured 
financial institutions. Hearings held by full 
committee May 9-12, 19, 24-25, 31, June 1. 
2, 7-9, 16 and 23, 1966. Executive sessions 
June 13, 16, 20 and 23, 1966; adopted resolu- 
tion asking Federal Reserve to stop excessive 
interest rate competition. Full committee in 
executive session July 25, 1966, ordered re- 
ported to the House with amendment. H. 
Rept. 1777. Rule granted August 31, 1966, 
making it in order to consider the commit- 
tee's substitute as an original bill for the 
purpose of amendment and further making 
it in order to consider H.R. 17255 as a sub- 
stitute for committee amendment; H. Res. 
993. Passed the House after striking all 
after enacting clause and substituting the 
text of H.R. 17255 with additional amend- 
ments September 8, 1966. Reported to the 
Senate September 14, 1966; S. Rept. 1601, 
and passed the Senate September 15, 1966. 
Signed by the President September 21, 1966. 
Public Law 89-597. 


TO PERMIT EDWARD C. BOWER AS A DIRECTOR OF 
THE VIRGIN ISLANDS NATIONAL BANK PRIOR TO 
HIS OBTAINING U.S. CITIZENSHIP 
H.R, 13612 (S. 2973), to permit Edward C. 

Bower as a director of the Virgin Islands Na- 

tional Bank prior to his obtaining U.S. citi- 

zenship. Reported to the Senate September 

1, 1966; S. Rept. 1584; passed the Senate 

September 6. Passed the House September 

20, 1966. Signed by President October 4, 

1966. Private Law 89-340. 

ELLIS ISLAND COMMEMORATIVE MEDAL 
H.R. 16923 (S. 3704), to provide for the 
striking of a medal in commemoration of the 
designation of Ellis Island as a part of the 

Statue of Liberty National Monument in 

New York City. Re to the Senate 

September 20, 1966; S. Rept. 1616; passed 

the Senate September 21, 1966. House passed 

H.R. 16923 October 10, 1966; passage vacated 

and S. 3704 was passed in lieu after being 

amended to contain House-passed language. 

Signed by President October 15, 1966; Public 

Law 89-676. 


AND 
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PEDERAL LAND BANK SYSTEM COMMEMORATIVE 
MEDAL 


SJ. Res. 153, to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the 50th 
anniversary of the Federal Land Bank System 
in the United States. Reported to the Senate 
June 15, 1966; S. Rept. 1278; passed the Sen- 
ate June 16, 1966. Full committee in execu- 
tive session ordered reported to the House 
September 14, 1966; H. Rept. 2193; passed 
the House October 10, 1966. Signed by Presi- 
dent October 15, 1966. Public Law 89-679. 
THE FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS SUPERVISORY AND 

INSURANCE ACT OF 1966 


H.R. 17899 (S. 3158), to strengthen the 
regulatory and supervisory authority of Fed- 
eral agencles over insured banks and insured 
sayings and loan association, to increase the 
maximum amount of insured accounts or de- 
posits to 615,000, and for other purposes. Re- 
ported to the Senate August 18, 1966; S. Rept. 
1482; passed the Senate August 22, 1966. 
Hearings held by full committee September 
15, 16 and 22, 1966. Full committee in ex- 
ecutive session ordered H.R, 17899, as amend- 
ed, reported to the House September 22, 1966; 
H. Rept. 2077. Rule granted September 28, 
1966; H. Res. 1083. Passed the House as 
amended October 4, 1966; passage vacated 
and S. 3158 was passed in lieu after being 
amended to contain House-passed language. 
Conference report filed October 11, 1966; H. 
Rept. 2232. House adopted conferencé report 
October 12, 1966, and Senate on October 13, 
1996. Signed by President October 16, 1966. 
Public Law 89-695. 


Brits REPORTED BUT Not ENACTED 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD DELEGATION OF 
FUNCTIONS 


5. 1556, to authorize the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System to dele- 
gate certain of its functions. Reported to 
Senate August 2, 1965, S. Rept. 533. Passed 
Senate August 3, 1965. Full committee in ex- 
ecutive session reported to House September 
14. 1966, H. Rept. 2079. Passed House on 
Consent Calendar, 


COMMEMORATION OF SEABEES AND NAVY CIVIL 
ENGINEERS 


ER. 17658, to provide for striking of medals 
in coaimemoration of the 25th anniversary 
of U.S. Naval Construction Battalions (sea- 
bees) and the 100th anniversary of the United 
States Navy Civil Engineer Corps (CEC). Re- 
Ported to House October 14, 1966, H. Rept. 
2287, and passed House October 19, 1966. 
Passed Senate under unanimous consent 
after being taken from desk, October 20, 1966. 

SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT ACT 

H.R. 18021 (S. 3695), to amend the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958, and for 
other purposes. Reported to Senate Sept. 1, 
1956. S. Rept. 1585, and passed Senate Sept. 
6, 1966. Hearings by full committee Sept. 
15. 1966, Full committee in executive session 
ordered reported to House in lieu of S. 3695, 
H. Rept. 2159. Passed House on voice vote 
Oct. 19, 1966. Passed Senate under unani- 
mous consent after being taken from desk. 


DEMONSTRATION CITIES AND METROPOLITAN DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT OF 1966, HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1966 


HR. 15890 (S. 3708. S. 3711), to assist city 
demonstration programs for rebuilding slums 
and biighted areas and for providing the 
Public facilities and services necessary to 
improve the general welfare of the people 
Who live in these areas, to improve and 
amend our housing programs, and for other 
Purposes. Hearings held by Housing Sub- 
Committee Feb. 28, 1966, March 1—4, 7-11, 14- 
18, 21, 24 and 25, 1966. Full committee in 
executive session ordered reported to House 
June 28, 1966. Reported July 15 with 
amendments, Parts 1 and 2, H. Rept. 1699. 
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Part III filed July 28. August 25, 1966, Hous- 
ing Subcommittee reported S. 3708 to full 
committee with an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute. The amendment included 
provisions of S. 3708, S. 3711 and H.R. 15890. 
Full committee in executive session August 
30-31 and Sept. 1, 1966, ordered S. 3708 re- 
ported to House after striking all after en- 
acting clause and inserting an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute, H. Rept. 1931. 
Rule granted Sept. 23, 1966, H. Res. 1023. 
Passed House Oct. 14, 1966, with amendments 
on vote of 178 yeas to 141 nays; conference 
requested. Conference report filed Oct. 18, 
1966, H. Rept. 2301. Senate adopted confer- 
ence report Oct. 18. House agreed to con- 
ference, Oct. 20, 1966, 142 yeas, 126 nays. 


Brits ConsmereD—No AcTION 


FEDERAL CHARTERING OF MUTUAL SAVINGS 
BANKS 

ELR. 11508, to authorize the establishment 
of Federal mutual savings banks. Subcom- 
mittee on Bank Supervision and Insurance, 
Feb. 10, 16 and 17, 1966, in executive session 
ordered public hearings. Hearings held by 
Subcommittee Feb. 23, March 1 and 2, 1966. 
Executive session held by subcommittee 
March 16, 17, 24, 30; April 6, 7, 26-28; May 4, 
1966, ordered reported to full committee with 
amendments. Full committee in executive 
session August 24 and September 28, 1966. 


FDIC BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


H.R. 12904, to provide that the Board of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation shall 
consist of three appointive members, and for 
other purposes, March 3, 1966, hearings held 
by Subcommittee on Bank Supervision and 
Insurance. May 5, 1966, full committee in 
executive session ordered reported to House 
with amendments, H. Rept. 1510. 

SILVER DOLLARS 

H.R. 13150, to authorize the sale of stand- 
ard silver dollars held by Treasury Depart- 
ment to American Cancer Society and Amer- 
ican Heart Association. Hearings held by 
full committee July 26, 27 and 28, 1966. 
BANKS PERFORMING NONBANKING FUNCTIONS 

H.R. 112, to prohibit banks from perform- 
ing certain non-banking services. 

H.R. 117, to prohibit banks from engaging 
in the business of personal property leasing. 

H.R. 1059, to prohibit banks from perform- 
ing professional accounting services. 

Hearings held by Subcommittee on Bank 
Supervision and Insurance, March 9, 10 and 
15, 1966. Subcommittee In executive session, 
May 4, 10, and 11, 1966; no final action, 


REVENUE BONDS 


H.R. 14973, to assist cities and states by 
amending Sec. 5136 of the revised statutes, 
as amended, with respect to the authority of 
the national banks to underwrite and deal in 
securities issued by state and local govern- 
ments, and for other purposes. Tabled by 
full committee in executive session, August 
24, 1966. 

INVESTIGATIONS 

The Subcommittee on Domestic Finance 
continued its investigation into certain pur- 
chasing and sharp practice financing prob- 
lems of servicemen with regards to finance 
companies with lines of credit from commer- 
cial banks. Held hearings in Newark, New 
Jersey, August 19, 1966. 


STUDIES 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 
The Subcommittee on International Fi- 
nance held hearings on August 29, 1966, on 
the Inter-American Development Bank's role 
in agricultural development in Latin Amer- 
ica. 
The Subcommittee on International Fi- 
nance published a staff report on the Tech- 
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nical and Economic Assistance to Cooperative 
Enterprises under the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, March 21, 1966. 
BANK NOMINEE OWNERSHIP 

The Subcommittee on Domestic Finance 18 
in the process of conducting a study to de- 
termine the beneficial ownership of bank 
stock. This study is a continuation of the 
one conducted three years ago on the twenty 
largest stockholders of the Federal Reserve 
member banks. 

BANK AUDITS 

The Subcommittee on Domestic Finance 
published a staff study on the audits of 
banks by public accountants. Published 
April 22, 1966. 

HOUSING 

A summary of housing legislation was 
published Feb. 25, 1966, by the Housing Sub- 
committee, “Basic Laws and Authorities on 
Housing and Urban Development.” 

FEDERAL RESERVE 

A study is presently being conducted by 
the Subcommittee on Domestic Finance on 
the operations of the Federal Open Market 
Committee from 1950 to present. The study 
has not been completed. 


The Honorable Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. HARLEY O. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, “A 
thousand years in Thy sight are but as 
yesterday when it is past, and as a watch | 
in the night.” 

One can only stand in awe at the rec- 
ord of a public service which began in 
1912 and has continued without inter- 
ruption to this day. Our highly re- 
spected friend, our capable colleague, our 
former conscientious and much loved 
Speaker, was present at the birth of the 
20th century. In every change, in every 
advance, of this marvelous era, he was an 
active witness—nay, he was a moving 
force, While most of us here in this 
august body were still testing the pos- 
sibilities of childhood and youth, JOE 
Martin was engaged in hammering out 
the great social movements which are 
making his century renowned for all ages 
to come. 

Joe Martin has served well the great 
State of Massachusetts. And it is to 
the credit of his native State that it rec- 
ognizes superior ability and capacity. For 
a period of more than half a century it 
has continuously commanded him to look 
after its legislative interests in the State 
and the National assemblies. It has given 
him every honor in its power, It has 
placed its trust in his unwavering integ- 
rity and good judgment. And Massachu- 
setts is today a greater State because it 
has produced and honored JOE Martin. 

Those of us in the 89th Congress look 
on its closing with sadness. It marks a 
separation from a heroic figure. Our 
fondest wishes for a long evening in the 
glow of the achievements he has brought 
to pass and of the honrs he has so justly 
merited go with him, 
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Resolutions by International Association 
of Game, Fish, and Conservation Com- 


missioners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ord resoluitons Nos. 8 through 17, which 
were adopted by the International Asso- 
ciation of Game, Fish, and Conservation 
Commissioners at their recent meeting in 
Kansas City, Mo.: 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE 56TH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION oF GAME, FISH, AND CONSERVATION 
COMMISSIONERS AT Kansas Crry, Mo., SEP- 
TEMBER 16, 1966 

RESOLUTION NO. 8—APPROVING THE PROPOSED 

BANNOCK NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE 

Whereas, the 17,500 acre area of land and 
water known as Dingle Swamp in Bear Lake 
County, Idaho, is an important production 
unit for the Intermountain flock of the Great 
Basin Canada goose; and, 

Whereas, it is also important as a producer 
of the scarce Greater Sandhill Crane; and, 

Whereas, waterfowl produced on this 
marsh are harvested in all of the Pacific 
Fiyway states south of Idaho; and, 

Whereas, this large marsh has excellent 

ntial for improvement as a waterfowl 
production unit through better land and 
water management; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
International Association of Game, Fish and 
Conservation Commissioners endorses and 
strongly supports the proposal to transfer 

the administration of these lands and waters 

Sra the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land 

Management to the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 

and Wildlife and incorporate the area into 

the National Wildlife Refuge System as the 

Bannock National Wildlife Refuge; and 
Be it further resolved that the Interna- 

tional Association of Game, Fish and Con- 
servation Commissioners recommends that 
the usual 40 percent of the area be open to 
public hunting and to fishing within the 
framework of state regulations. 


RESOLUTION NO. 9—IMPLEMENTATION OF THE 
CLASSIFICATION AND MULTIPLE USE ACT 


Whereas, the public domain of the Western 
States holds significant public values; and, 

Whereas, disposal of the public domain in 
the past under the multitude of conflicting 
land laws did not give adequate considera- 
tion to wildlife and recreational values; and, 

Whereas, administration of the public do- 
main in the past has been based principally 
on the control of uses pending the ultimate 
disposal of the land; and, 

Whereas, the Classification and Multiple 
Use Act of 1964 provides for the classification 
of public domain for retention and/or block- 
irg out lands to be held in public ownership 
and multiple use management, as well as for 
disposal; and, 

Whereas, the public interest will be best 
served where natural resources are held in 
Public ownership and managed on a multi- 
ple-use basis for wildlife, watershed, recrea- 
tion and grazing values; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
International Association of Game, Fish and 
Conservation Commissioners urges that the 
classification of the public domain proceed 
expeditiously and that proper consideration 
be given to wildlife and recreational values 
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in the classification of said lands, and that 
the public and all appropriate State, County 
and Federal agencies be encouraged to sup- 
port and aid in the classification procedure; 
and, - 

Be it further resolved that the Interna- 
tional Association of Game, Fish and Con- 
servation Commissioners requests the Bureau 
of Land Management to proceed expediti- 
ously in the program implemented by the 
Classification and Multiple Use Act. 
RESOLUTION NO. 10—AMENDMENT TO FEDERAL 

WATER PROJECT RECREATION ACT 


Whereas, the Federal Water Project Rec- 
reation Act, Public Law 89-72, contains dif- 
ferent cost-sharing requirements for sepa- 
rable costs than it does for joint costs allo- 
cated to fish and wildlife enhancement; and, 

Whereas, separable costs are those costs of 
a multiple purpose project which would not 
be incurred if a particular purpose were 
omitted such as costs of additional height 
on a dam to provide a conservation pool for 
fish; and, 

Whereas, under Public Law 89-72, non- 
Pederal interests must agree to pay one-half 
of the separable costs !f fish and wildlife 
are to be enhanced and must pay for the 
operation, maintenance and replacement of 
facilities associated with this enhancement; 
and, 

Whereas, many projects which are sched- 
uled for construction will place heavy addi- 
tional financial burdens upon State Fish and 
Game Agencies by added operation and main- 
tenance costs required for fish hatcheries 
and wildlife habitat developments; and, 

Whereas, budgetary limitations of these 
egencies would preclude participation in 
cost-sharing of 50 percent of the separable 
costs and full payment of operation, main- 
tenance and replacement of enhancement 
facilities; and, 

Whereas, if the State Fish and Game Agen- 
cies do not agree to participate in cost shar- 
ing of separable costs, the fish and wildlife 
enhancement portion of the project will be 
deleted, preventing future development of 
this resource as additional monies may be- 
come available to the agencies; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the In- 
ternational Association of Game, Pish and 
Conservation Commissioners requests the 
Congress of the United States to clarify or 
amend Public Law 89-72 so as to delete the 
cost-sharing requirements for separable costs, 
except as they relate to major additions and 
expansions which go beyond the acreages 
and facilities normally needed for wildlife 
and recreational purposes. 

RESOLUTION NO, 11—REAFFIRMING STATES’ JU- 

RISDICTION OVER FISH AND WILDLIFE MAN- 

AGEMENT 


Whereas, since colonial times, in this coun- 
try, the ownership of wildlife, by law, history 
and tradition, has been separated from the 
ownership of the land, in contrast to the 
European system in which the landowner 
owns the game thereon; and 

Whereas, it has been held by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court that all species of wildlife are 
held in trust by the individual states for the 
people of each state, the principal exception 
to this rule arising under the treaty-making 
power of the United States which makes the 
migratory bird treaties and Federal legisla- 
tion dealing with migratory birds pursuant 
to and limited by said treaties the supreme 
law of the land; and, 

Whereas, contrary to Supreme Court de- 
cisions and dictates of sound unified fish and 
game management policies, the United States 
Solicitor General recently has held that the 
Federal Government has full and exclusive 
power and control over both migratory and 
resident wildlife on all federaliy-owned land; 
and, 

Whereas, the Western Conference of Goy- 
ernors gave favorable recognition to the 
states’ position as above stated; 
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Now, therefore, be it resolved that the In- 
ternational Association of Game, Fish and 
Conservation Commissioners reaffirms the 
basic right of the states to conserve, manage 
and regulate the use and harvest of fish and 
resident species of wildlife on all lands, in- 
cluding those lands owned by the Federal 
Government, within each individual state on 
which said jurisdiction has not been relin- 
quished to the Federal Government. Pro- 
vided, however, that nothing herein con- 
tained shall imply that this Association en- 
dorses any provision of any Federal statute 
or regulation which prohibits the manage- 
ment and regulation of public hunting of 
resident wildlife species and of public fishing 
by the various states. 

RESOLUTION NO. 139—PROVIDING CONTINUED 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR THE CONSERVATION 

LIBRARY CENTER 


Whereas, the Conservation Library Center 
established September 20, 1960, by the Li- 
brary Commission of the City and County of 
Denver at the Denver Public Library has re- 
ceived continuing support of the entire In- 
ternational Association of Game, Fish and 
Conservation Commissioners as evidenced by 
the passage of several resolutions in this re- 
gard, and following action by its Executive 


Board; and, 

Whereas, this report by the Association has 
led to a contract between the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, Department of 
the Interior Library, and the Denver Public 
Library whereby it has been possible to initi- 
ate, through the use of administrative funds 
provided by the Pittman-Robertson and 
Dingell-Johnson Acts, the analysis and in- 
dexing of published and unpublished reports 
emanating from these Acts; and, 

Whereas, effective use of such funds under 
the direction of Mr. John T. Eastlick, Li- 
brarian for the Denver Public Library, and 
Mr. Arthur H. Carhart, appointed Consultant 
to the Conservation Library Center, has re- 
sulted in the development of a well designed 
program which will result in the cataloging 
and indexing of all unpublished reports aris- 
ing from the work under Pittman-Robertson 
and Dingell-Johnson Programs and the as- 
sembling, cataloging and indexing of many 
additional reports, books and materials re- 
lating to and of considerable value in Game 
and Fish Conservation work; and, 

Whereas, the continuation of this im- 
portant program is dependent upon con- 
tinued financial sup; ~ 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Inter- 
national Association of Game, Fish and Con- 
servation Commissioners that a letter be 
sent by the Association to the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife expressing ap- 
preciation for past support and asking for 
renewal of the Annual Contract to ensure 
continued funding so that work by the Con- 
servation Library Center can be effectively 
continued, 

RESOLUTION NO, 13—OPPOSING AN INCREASE IN 

THE BUGRATORY DIRD HUNTING STAMP FEE 


Whereas, legislation providing authority to 
the Secretary of the Interior to increase the 
Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp fee from its 
present $3 up to $5 is being considered by 
the Congress; and, 

Whereas, the International Association of 
Game, Fish and Conservation Commissioners 
favors an increase in the rate of acquisition 
and development of waterfowl habitat, but 
not this method; and, 

Whereas, the current $3 fee for Migratory 
Bird Hunting Stamps is equal to or greater 
than the fees charged by many states for 
small game hunting licenses; and, 

Whereas, hunter license fees have histori- 
cally been the primary source of revenue for 
the support of state programs designed to 
manage all species of small game; and, 

Whereas, any increase in federal fees re- 
quired of hunters could seriously jeopardize 
the use of this source of funds to support 
State conservation programs; 
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Now, therefore, be it resolved that the In- 
ternational Association of Game, Fish and 
Conservation Commissioners is opposed to 
any increase in federal hunting fees; and, 

Be it further resolved that the Congress 
be urged to appropriate funds from general 
revenue to increase the rate of acquisition 
and development of waterfowl habitat in 
order to maintain the waterfowl heritage of 
this Nation which to date has been main- 
tained solely by only those who enjoy the 
recreation of waterfowling—only one of the 
many benefits of this wildlife resource. 
RESOLUTION NO, 14—ADMINISTRATION OF LIYE- 
STOCK GRAZING ON CORPS OF ENGINEERS LANDS 

Whereas, the Corps of Engineers designates 
many acres of reservoir perimeter lands 
under its control for fish and wildlife in the 
public interest; and, 

Whereas, these lands are granted under 
license to state wildlife agencies for manage- 
ment; and, 

Whereas, controlled livestock grazing can 
be an important habitat management tool, 
and the Corps of Engineers’ current rules 
provide that state wildlife agencies can make 
recommendations regarding livestock graz- 
ing, although the Corps retains administra- 
tion of the grazing contracts and collects 
the grazing fees; and, 

Whereas, such administration results in 
conflict between livestock and wildlife use of 
these lands to the detriment of wildlife; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Inter- 
national Association of Game, Fish and Con- 
servation Commissioners that state wildlife 
agencies should administer grazing contracts 
and collect fees therefor under provisions of 
the license granted by the Corps of Engi- 
neers; and 

Be it further resolved that money col- 
lected from grazing be used exclusively for 
development of hunting, fishing and other 
recreational benefits on the Corps of Engi- 
neers’ lands, 

RESOLUTION NO. 15—REGULATION OF 
ON FEDERAL REFUGES 


Whereas, the management of fish and resl- 
dent wildlife is the responsibility of the 
states; and, 

Whereas, the Department of the Interior 
through the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
is promulgating sport fishing regulations on 
Federal game refuges through the Federal 
Register; and, 

Whereas, the traditional principle that fish 
and wildlife are public properties not at- 
tached to ownership of land is violated by 
virtues of this practice; and, 

Wheréds, Section 10 of the Fish and Wild- 
life Act of 1956, which is the organic law 
establishing the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
specifically states that the authority of the 
states to manager the fish and game is not to 
be affected; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Inter- 
national Association of Game, Fish and Con- 
servation Commissioners that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior through the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service should adhere to lan- 
guage and intent of Section 10, and to fully 
respect the rights of the several states to 
Manage the public use of fisheries resources. 
RESOLUTION NO. 16—DEVELOPMENT OF WATER- 

FOWL PRODUCTION HABITAT 


Whereas, waterfowl production habitat 18 
in short supply and Is continuing to be lost 
as the population expands and resources de- 
velopment and use intensifies; and, 

Whereas, the U.S. Forest Service has pro- 
vided an imaginative plan for improving 
public-owned wetlands in the Chippewa Na- 
tional Forest (Minnesota); and, 

Whereas, the wetland development pro- 
cedures for the Chippewa Forest constitute 
& model plan that can be applied to any 
suitable private, local, state or federal gov- 
ernment land; and, 


ANGLING 
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Whereas, restored wetlands could substi- 
tute for waterfowl habitat being converted 
to other uses: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the In- 
ternational Association of Game, Fish and 
Conservation Commissioners: 

1, Commends the U.S. Forest Service for 
completing the unique plan to develop 
waterfowl habitat on the Chippewa National 
Forest in Minnesota; 

2. Energetically encourages the Congress 
of the United States to provide adequate 
funds to complete the planned wetland de- 
velopments on the Chippewa National Forest 
in the immediate future; and, 

3. Urges private individuals and groups, 
and local, state and federal governmental 
agencies to use this model plan in develop- 
ing aquatic areas on their lands. 

RESOLUTION NO. 17—¥FISH AND WILDLIFE IN 

OUTDOOR RECREATION PROGRAMS 


Whereas, fish and wildlife resources are 
highly important to millions of Americans 
for fishing, hunting and nature study; and, 

Whereas, fish and wildlife resources have 
been recognized as integral parts of outdoor 
recreation programs on both State and Fed- 
eral levels; and, 

Whereas, the states have been given wide 
latitude in the development of their pro- 
grams for outdoor recreation; and, 

Whereas, it appears that unnecessary de- 
lays and undesirable difficulties are being en- 
countered in reviewing and approving fish 
and wildlife projects for early implementa- 
tion; 

Now, therefore be it resolved by the Inter- 
national Association of Game, Fish and 
Conservation Commissioners that the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation be urged to give con- 
sideration and recognition to fish and wild- 
life projects equal to that accorded other 
types of outdoor recreation. 


Through Their Service, the Lone Star 
Gleams More Brightly Today—Mrs. 
Albert Thomas, Walter Rogers, Lindley 
Beckworth, and Clark Thompson—All 
of Texas 


SPEECH 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, each of 
the Members from a particular State is 
understandably proud of his delegation, 
and we can all be forgiven for feeling 
that our own State's representation is 
the most outstanding. I cannot let the 
89th Congress pass into history without 
deploring the loss of four fine members 
of our own Texas State delegation. The 
eminence of our delegation is due in no 
small part to the untiring and dedicated 
efforts of four Members who are leaving 


BECKWORTH, and CLARK THOMPSON. 

Mr. Speaker, Lera THOMAS served as 
a Member of Congress only a few months, 
and with such notable distinction that 
she will be missed, not only as the friend 
she has been to many of us for 30 years, 
but as one of the most conscientious and 
hardest working Members of the Con- 
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gress. Her brief period of service was in 
keeping with the high tradition of excel- 
lence in public office established by our 
beloved colleague, the late Albert 
Thomas, one of the strongest leaders this 
House has ever seen. Lera truly became 
a great representative of the people in 
her own right, and nothing could have 
pleased Albert more. Texas and the 
Nation owe much to the Representatives 
of the Eighth District—Albert and LERA 
THOMAS. 

WALTER Rocers, in a period of 16 years, 
rose to high prominence as a great legis- 
lator. In recognition of his outstanding 
abilities, shortly after his first election 
to the 82d Congress, he became chairman 
of the powerful Subcommittee on Com- 
munication and Power of the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, and chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation of the 
House Interior Committee. In addition, 
he served with great distinction on the 
Public Land Law Review Commission 
established by the 88th Congress. His 
rapid rise as a legislator, and his reputa- 
tion as one of the most capable overall 
members of the committees on which he 
served, was due in large part to his out- 
standing background as a successful 
practicing attorney and city attorney in 
Pampa, Tex. Just prior to his election 
to Congress, he served with exceptional 
skill as the district attorney of the 31st 
judicial district of Texas. Not only is he 
blessed with a fine legal mind, Mr. 
Speaker, but he possesses an unusual 
measure of intense dedication to the pub- 
lie interest. He will be sorely missed. 
The delegation is indeed grateful for his 
splendid contributions to Texas and to 
the Nation. 

LINDLEY Beck worTH and I have worked 
together for the good of our State and 
Nation for almost a quarter of a century. 
There has never been a more industrious 
Representative—always ready to give 
personal attention to the needs of his 
constituents. In addition to a fine legal 
education obtained after teaching school 
in Upshur County for a number of years, 
he had the high honor of serving as a 
member of the State legislature from 
1936 to 1938. He came then to Congress, 
remarkably well qualified as a teacher, 
lawyer, and legislator. Here in the 
House of Representatives, he served with 
great skill on the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, and as chairman of the Civil 
Service Subcommittee of the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. LINDLEY 
is a good neighbor of mine in east Texas 
and will always be remembered as a 
great Texan. 

CLARK THOMPSON, a member of the 
powerful Committee on Ways and 
Means, has served his district, Texas, 
and the Nation with superb distinction. 
He came to us by way of Wisconsin 
where he was born, and Oregon where 
he was educated, finally becoming a 
Texan after distinguished service during 
World War I as a U.S. marine, when he 
chose to make Galveston his home. I 
might add he entered the Marine Corps 
in 1917 as a private and was commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant in December 
of 1918. He was immediately successful 
as a businessman in Galveston and first 
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served with me in the 73d Congress. I 
was disappointed at that time when he 
decided not to seek reelection, for it was 
already abundantly clear that CLARK 
‘THOMPSON was a man destined for great- 
ness. He further distinguished himself 
in the Marine Corps by his World War 
II service from November 1, 1940, until 
June 1, 1946, when he retired as a colonel 
from his last post as Director of the 
Marine Corps Reserve. The Reserve he 
helped to train established a never-to- 
be-forgotten record in Korea. Iwas de- 
lighted when CLARK THOMPSON joined us 
again in the 80th Congress, and can only 
say at this, our second parting, that I 
trust his great constructive talent will 
always be available to the American 
people as it has been in both peace and 
war for so many years. 

Truly, Mr. Speaker, the Texas delega- 
tion is deeply and understandably proud 
of the accomplishments of these four 
Texans. We have lost great leaders in 
the past; however, since we can consider 
Albert and Lera THOMAS as a team, serv- 
ing their district together for 30 years, 
the loss of these four remarkable people 
deprives our delegation of an actual 102 
years of combined congressional experi- 
ence and legislative knowledge. Texas 
will always be indebted to our departing 
colleagues for the special luster they 
have given to the Lone Star symbol of 
our beloved State. 


A Report on the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the whole 
country has been impressed by the pro- 
digious skill and energy that President 
Johnson has brought to the Presidency. 

William Randolph Hearst, Jr., reports 
on the President in the following column 
from the New York World Journal Trib- 
une of October 9, 1966, and I commend 
the article to the attention of our col- 
leagues: 

REPORT ON THE MAN AT THE HELM: WE'RE IN 
Goop Hanns 
(By William Randolph Hearst Jr.) 

WasnHinctTon.—A visitor to the White House 
these days finds President Johnson at the 
very top of his form, confident, relaxed but 
resolute in coping with the problems facing 
the republic. 

The reasons for his confidence are not too 
hard to figure out, As he looks back over 
his thousand days in the world's toughest 
job he can be excused for pointing with 
pride to an amazing array of legislative ac- 
complishments: 

His administration has pushed through 
Congress 18 major education bills; in all the 
years since the Civil War only six such leg- 
islative proposals had been enacted into law. 

A total of 24 new health and welfare meas- 
ures are now on the statute books bearing 
the LBJ imprimatur—measures designed to 
make America’s medical miracles, good hous- 
ing and other of this country’s public bene- 
fits more readily available to more people. 
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Even in the worrisome matter of Infla- 
tion, President Johnson takes some satis- 
faction. Since 1960 there has been an 8 
per cent boost in the U.S. cost of living, but 
that compares with 17 per cent in a country 
as frugal as West Germany; 21 per cent in 
Britain; 29 per cent in Italy, and 39 in Japan, 

Of more direct interest to Americans who 
watch their purse strings, real income has 
risen much faster here than the cost of liv- 
ing. After allowing for the inflation, the 
average American still has more money to 
epend than he did in 1960, 

This is the domestic side of the balance 
sheet. In international affairs the problems 
are graver and the stakes more awesome. 
But in taking stock Lyndon B. Johnson dis- 
plays the confidence of a man fully aware 
that we live in a dangerous world and that 
he will not carelessly touch off a conflagra- 
tion. A couple of examples: 

In Viet Nam, President Johnson has 
fretted, and fussed, and worried over, and 
weighed every major decision, and a good 
many minor ones, When it came time to 
bomb the fuel installations adjacent to 
Hanoi-Haiphong the President ordered ex- 
traordinary precautions to be sure a stray 
bomb didn't go hurtling down the smoke- 
stack of a Russian merchant ship in the 
harbor. 

Despite plenty of provocation from Charles 
de Gaulle, LBJ has never said an unkind 
word in public about the stiffnecked guard- 
jan of France's glory—although it's not hard 
to imagine what the President must have 
thought at times, 

‘The President's cautious handling of a 
difficult situation and a difficult man—just 
to cite two cases—really give the lle to the 
image of him portrayed by his wilder critics 
at home and abroad: That he is a shoot- 
from-the-lip, bomb-rattling cowpoke.” 

As & matter of fact, LBJ is not well served 
even by the supposedly impartial TV camera. 
The camera distorts and diffuses the private 
Johnson. 

In person, Johnson is warm and human, a 
great story teller—he uses tales of his boy- 
hood and his part of Texas to illustrate the 
points he wants to make. He can laugh at 
himself. He can make you feel the loneliness 
that goes with the Presidency—the place, 
Harry Truman was fond of saying, where the 
buck stops. 

This was a particularly good week to size 
up the Presidential mood and spirit because 
Lyndon Johnson was planning a trip, and 
we all feel better when we know we're going 
to get away from the daily grind for a while. 
In the President's case, he was polishing de- 
tails of his trip later this month to New 
Zealand, Australia, Malaysia, Thalland, the 
Philippines and South Korea and who knows 
where else if the idea strikes him, 

And it was a happy coincidence that the 
Hearst newspapers editors were in Washing- 
ton this week for our annual conference. 
They could make their own first-hand evalua- 
tions of men and events in the nation’s 
capital. 

Even with so many things going for him, 
it’s surprising to me that LBJ is as detached 
as he is about the noisier opposition in this 
country to our role in Viet Nam. Back on 
June 26, referring to the sincere people who 
let themselves get caught up in antl-Viet 
Nam demonstrations, I wrote in this column: 

“If that minority in the U.S. really wants 
to stop the war in Viet Nam it can help, ina 
direct and positive manner. It can quit 
making speeches and holding demonstra- 
tions and otherwise making a spectacle of 
itself. For by continuation of such tactics 
it only provides North Viet Nam with more 
false hopes of the victory it will never gain. 
And as soon as North Viet Nam realizes just 
how false these hopes are, it will have no 
alternative to calling the whole thing off.” 

I was pleased to learn this week that this 
view coincides with the President’s. And 
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LEJ. has a great deal more evidence on 
which to base his opinion. 

The U.S. has very well authenticated re- 
ports that the leaders of the Soviet Union, 
Red China and North Viet Nam really believe 
that the raucous, bearded, banner-waving 
minority reflects the feelings of the majority 
of Americans, One top government leader 
who talked to Kosygin was stunned to hear 
that the Soviet leader thought the American 
masses were 50 Opposed to the Viet Nam 
policy they would rise up and throw the 
Johnson administration out of office this 
coming November. 

President Johnson knows all this, but he 
keeps his sense of balance, even under the 
most trying circumstances. 

Lyndon Johnson, the old pro, has long 
since learned not to take too seriously either 
the brickbats or the bouquets. 

Our country is in good hands, 

In recent columns I have strongly criti- 
cized both French President Charles de 
Gaulle and U.N. Secretary Genera] U Thant 
for what I consider their anti-American at- 
titudes in suggesting ways of settling the 
Viet Nam war. 

U Thant insists he wants out of his job. 
He has proven totally ineffectual in restor- . 
ing peace. My suggestion fs this: Why not 
let him go and replace him with a French- 
man, preferably France's permanent repre- 
sentative to the U.N., Roger Seydoux. The 
Russians to whom the French have so suc- 
cessfully been cozying up recently, would 
find it tough to raise a strong opposition. 

I know there has been a sort of “gentle- 
men's agreement“ that none of the five per- 
manent members of the Security Council, 
which include France, would ever hold the 

General's job. But it's a lot more 
important for U.N. members to try to make 
good on the U.N.'s peace mission than to 
maintain their status as gentlemen. 

Besides, the French are panting to act as 
peacemakers. Let's give them a chance. 


The Honorable Harry Flood Byrd 
SPEECH 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr, KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, Virginia 
has lost one of her finest sons—a true 
Virginia gentleman—and the country 
has lost a man of outstanding ability and 
unquestioned honestry and integrity. As 
State senator, Governor of Virginia, 
Member of the U.S. Senate for 32 years, 
and chairman of the powerful Senate 
Finance Committee for 10 years, Sena- 
tor Harry F, Byrd leaves behind an out- 
standing record of accomplishment. His 
was a lifetime devoted to public duty and 
service, A strong believer in fiscal re- 
sponsibility, he never compromised the 
principles for which he stood. Senator 
Byrd was a gentle, courtly man; but a 
man of great determination who never 
hesitated to do battle for those things in 
which he believed and which he felt were 
in the best interest of this great Nation. 
A true patriot, he regarded public office 
as a trust, and he discharged the duties 
of the high office which he held with 
fidelity. 

Senator Byrd has returned forever to 
the beautiful Shenandoah Valley of his 
beloved Virginia, and we shall not soon 
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see his like again. I was privileged to 
have known him as a friend and extend 
to his sons and to the other members of 
his family my deep and heartfelt expres- 
sion of sympathy on their very great loss 
which we all share. 


Statement in Support of Aircraft Noise 
Abatement Research by Hon. Abraham 
J. Multer 


SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
submitted the following testimony to the 
Subcommittee on Transportation and 
Aeronautics of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee in support of 
my bill, H.R. 588, to provide for research 
on aircraft noise abatement: 

STATEMENT oF Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER IN 
SUPPORT oF H.R. 588, To PROVIDE ror RE- 
SEARCH ON AIRCRAFT NOISE ABATEMENT, BE- 
FORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND AERONAUTICS, COMMITTEE ON IN- 
TERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, OCTOBER 
20, 1966 


Mr, Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee, on January 4, 1965, I introduced H.R. 
588, a bill to amend the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958 to provide for research on abate- 
ment of objectionable aircraft noise. This 
bill would require the FAA. to “conduct, 
engage, cooperate with, and render assist- 
ance to“ those engaged in noise abatement 
research to “establish practical aircraft noise 
criteria and for abating objectionable air- 
craft noise’. Subsequently, three of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues introduced identical 
legisiation. I am referring to bills intro- 
duced by Mr. Pcs H.R. 670; Mr. HAL- 
Pren—H.R. 5661; and Mr. CHARLES WILSON— 
H.R. 7983. 

Noise abatement is largely a neglected en- 
vironmental issue in the United States. 
_ True, it has been an issue to those who are 
unfortunate enough to live near airports, 
but no one has actually been doing anything 
Major about the problem. This is not to say 
the aircraft industry hasn't done a com- 
mendable job. They have struggled with the 
Problem for more than five years. But re- 
sults are considerably less than dramatic. 

In the words of Secretary of Interior, Ste- 
Wart Udall: We have been a nation of ma- 
chine worshippers". The technology that 
has proven to be such a rich source of noise- 
makers has produced almost nothing that 
Can be used as & noise eliminator. 

In Germany, for example, there are ex- 
Cellent national research programs not only 
to develop noise abatement criteria and 
techniques, but to understand the details 
Of nolse generation and attenuation. 

Yet in a more highly mechanized society 
Such as ours such efforts have not been 
made. State and local governments are in 
no position to supply all the needed funds 
for research in aircraft noise reduction and 
the acquisition of air easements. Only the 
Federal Government can finance a program 
&t the national level. More important is the 
fact that this is an interstate problem. Al- 
most anything a locality may do in this re- 
Sard must have an impact on interstate 
commerce and may be forbidden to such 
locality. 
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While industry has certain state-of-the- 
art improvements in filght operations which 
might alleviate noise, it is of absolute neces- 
sity that the total system of air traffic con- 
trol, aircraft, navigation and airport are com- 
patible. Such a massive program of re- 
search can only be undertaken by Federal 
authorities at Federal expense with total co- 
operation between public and private agen- 
cies engaged in such research. 

In addition to the obvious general dis- 
turbance jet noise produces in airport com- 
munities, studies indicate It may cause per- 
sonal irritability and fatigue. Some doctors 
have gone so far as to link jet noise with 
psychotic ills because such illnesses can re- 
sult from sporadic interruptions of sleep. 

Out of 18 million deaf or partially deaf 
persons in the United States, 2 out of 3 male 
workers from this group suffer from deaf- 
ness caused by noise. Such cases result gen- 
erally from exposure to long periods of high 
frequency noise. In some states ear guards 
are required by law for industrial employees 
working under severe noise conditions. 

While aircraft noise perception is sporadic 
to the general population now, it is not in- 
conceivable that in 9 years when SST’s are 
creating a shockwave that will produce a 
boom carpet 50-80 miles wide, and by 1970 
when jet airports number 300, aircraft noise 
will be of such frequency that it will have 
direct adverse effects on our sense of hearing. 

Larger, higher performance, and poten- 
tially noisier subsonic aircraft will enter air- 
line fleets in future years, to further con- 
tribute to increased noise levels. 

The World ‘Health Organization had the 
following to say about noise hazards in gen- 
eral: 

Man's sense of hearing is nowadays being 
subjected to increasing strains that may well 
lead both to deafness and to neurotic dis- 
orders. The effect of noise is Insidious be- 
cause the human nervous system is very 
adaptable and high noise levels can appar- 
ently be accepted without demur, although 
hearing is in fact becoming progressively 
impaired.” 

The business of noise contro] is intimately 
mixed up with the way noise affects people. 
Getting an accurate measurement of noise in 
terms of these effects on the human ear is a 
large portion of the noise control job. 

My bill would enable the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide optimum conditions for re- 
search in acoustics and psychoacoustics in 
an effort to devise ways to protect Americans 
from the adverse physical and psychological 
effects of aircraft noise. 

The Federal Government has already as- 
sumed responsibility for the regulation of 
most aspects of air carrier operation in- 
cluding the establishment of, and control 
over, air traffic rules, regulations, and fight 
patterns, in an effort to keep noise dis- 
turbance at a minimum, 

It is reasonable to say that the industry 
which has tried to comply with these regu- 
lations while at the same time trying not to 
compromise the safety factor, deserves all the 
support it can get for research to better en- 
able airports and aircraft to meet present 
and future standards. 

My bill would serve to provide such sup- 
port through increased research which 
could be directed to improved measurements 
and standards, reduction of aircraft engine 
noise, operational considerations and com- 
patible land usage. 

Jet noise also makes property less valuable, 
in effect, depriving Americans of their prop- 
erty without due process of law. In this 
sense too, it becomes the responsibility of 
the Federal Government to actively promote 
noise abatement research. 

The strategy of the attack on noise begins 
by examining the source. Ideally this is the 
place to control it. Past research and prac- 
tical application disclose that this is the 
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most difficult place to stop noise because it 
most often requires a “trade off” in engine 
efficiency. Yet such achievements have been 
made with certain types of machinery. 

Thus far there haye been no major techni- 
cal breakthroughs in engine design. The 
competitive factors of private enterprise do 
not encourage the “sharing” of research in- 
formation, This is partly responsible for the 
overall slow progress being made in noise 
abatement. 

The only way to hasten technological 
improvements to engine design which would 
permit noise control at the source, is 
through the Federal Government. This is 
the only source not compromised by eco- 
nomic interests in conflict with those of pri- 
vate manufacturers and local governments. 

For those of us who become skeptical in 
our hopes for a reasonably quiet future, mod- 
est gains seem to indicate that the growth of 
noise does not have to keep pace with the 
growth of society. 

We are still in a position to make civilized 
use of the products of advanced technology. 
But we can no longer afford to wait for 
answers from scattered sources. 

The President, in his message on trans- 
Portation to Congress, said: “There are no 
simple or swift solutions (to the problem) 
but it is clear that we must embark now on 
& concerted effort to alleviate the problem 
of aircraft noise”. z 

In order to realize our hopes for a reason- 
ably quiet future, America needs an urgent 
and accelerated program of research. Noise 
control is a matter of decibel improvement, 
Some of these improvements are squeezed 
out by gaining a better understanding of 
what produces the noise in the first place. 
Others come from an empirical cut-and- 
dried program that eventually reduces the 
noise, for reasons often unknown. Still 
others are the result of new technology, 
techniques and materials. 

It wili take the combined effort of all ot 
these through Federal, local and private agen- 
cies under an adequately funded and pre- 
cisely directed program, merely to keep the 
future from becoming any more noisy than 
the present. 

The government-industry panel on jet air- 
craft noise, which reported through the 
Office of Science and Technology, made the 
following recommendations: 

“The FAA and/or NASA using qualified 
contractors as necessary, should establish 
and fund adequately an urgent program for 
conducting the physical, phychoacoustic, 
sociological, and other research results 
needed to provide the basis for aircraft hard- 
ware and operational specifications.” 

The enactment of H.R. 588 will enable us 
to meet these objectives by providing Fed- 
eral grants and contracts to appropriate pri- 
vate and public agencies for use in conduct- 
ing research leading to ultimate abatement 
and control of aircraft noise perception. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present 
these views to you. 


The Honorable Lindley Beckworth 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, as a col- 
league of long standing, I have the high- 
est regard for the Honorable LINDLEY 
BeckworTH and have enjoyed my years 
of association with him. 
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From my personal, firsthand knowl- 
edge, I know the value of Luvnizy's able 
and dedicated service not only to his dis- 
trict but to the State of Texas and the 
Nation, as well. His outstanding record 
in the Congress will remain as an ever- 
lasting tribute to this loyal and wonder- 
ful Representative and his commendable 
efforts and accomplishments. 

As Congressman BECKWORTH leaves the 
Congress, I want to extend my best 
wishes for happiness and success in his 
every endeavor in the future. 


Refutation of Certain Arguments Posed by 
the Republicans Against the Demon- 
stration Cities and Metropolitan De- 
velopment Act of 1966 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
debate on the conference report on the 
Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan 
Development Act of 1966, there were 
basically three arguments posed by the 
Minority against the bill which I feel 
called upon to answer: 

First, is was asserted by the Repub- 
licans that the House conferees accepted 
Senate provisions which changed the 
concept of the demonstration cities pro- 
gram as passed by the House. 

This charge is at complete variance 
with the facts. The demonstration cities 
provisions agreed to by the conferees are 
virtually identical to the provisions as 
passed by the House. There were four 
differences between the demonstration 
cities program authorized by the Senate 
bill and the legislation as approved by 
the House. These four differences are as 
follows: 

The House bill contained a provision, 
not in the Senate bill, requiring, to the 
maximum extent feasible, the applica- 
tion of systems analysis techniques to the 
preparation of demonstration city pro- 
grams. 

The House provision was adopted by 
the conferees- 

The House bill contained a provision, 
not in the Senate bill, prohibiting the 
Secretary from requiring the busing of 
schoolchildren into and out of demon- 
stration areas. 

The House provision was adopted by 
the conferees. 

The House bill contained a provision, 
not in the Senate bill, limiting the au- 
thority of the Secretary to impose, in 
connection with city demonstration pro- 
grams, requirements not related to the 
statutory criteria in the legislation. 

The House provision was adopted by 
the conferees. 

The Senate and House bills differed in 
that the Senate version required that the 
special grants authorized by the dem- 
onstration cities program would be used 
first to provide funds to carry out new 
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and additional projects or activities that 
are part of the demonstration program 
and for which no assistance is presently 
available under Federal grant-in-aid 
programs, and only to the extent not 
needed to support such new and addi- 
tional projects and activities could they 
be used to assist cities to provide their 
required share of the cost of projects or 
activities that are part of the demonstra- 
tion program and are funded under exist- 
ing grant-in-aid programs. 

The House provision permitted the city 
to use the special grants authorized by 
the demonstration cities program either 
for federally assisted projects or for 
other projects undertaken as part of the 
demonstration program—without re- 
striction as to the type of project for 
which the money had first to be used. 

The Senate provision was adopted by 
the conferees. 

This in no way changed the concept of 
the demonstration cities program. The 
original Senate and House bills con- 
tained identical provisions as to the for- 
mula for computing the amount of the 
grant, the content of the demonstration 
program, and the total uses of the grant 
funds authorized. 

Having yielded on the three other 
principal differences between the Senate 
and House versions of the demonstration 
cities program, the Senate conferees 
were adamant on retaining the Senate 
version of the provision, 

The Senate conferees stressed that the 
greatest benefits of this program would 
come from the experience of many cities 
with new projects and activities included 
within comprehensive city demonstra- 
tion programs. The conferees pointed 
out that the best way to Induce cities to 
experiment with new types of activities 
to remove slums and help people who live 
in those slums was to require a priority 
in the use of demonstration cities funds 
for projects not now assisted under an 
existing grant-in-aid program. 

The conference committee adopted the 
Senate version because it wanted to 
achieve, in demonstration programs, a 
desirable balance between new types of 
activities, which are not now assisted 
under existing grant-in-aid programs, 
and the type of activities with which the 
Congress and the communities have had 
considerable experience. 

The grant formula in the bill assures 
that communities which participate in 
the demonstration program will make 
use of existing Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams, It does this by tying the 
amount of the supplemental grant avail- 
able under the demonstration cities leg- 
islation to the aggregate amount of non- 
Federal contributions required to be 
made to those projects or activities car- 
ried out in connection with the demon- 
stration program which are assisted un- 
der existing Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams. 

The grant formula in the bill and the 
priority provision for new projects which 
were adopted by the conferees combine 
to give Congress assurance that there 
will be a desirable balance in each city 
demonstration program between the 
benefits of innovation which can be 
gained from new programs and the les- 
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sons of experience already gained from 
the operation of existing Federal grant- 
in-aid programs. 

Second, the Republicans argued that 
under the Demonstration Cities Act it 
would be mandatory for participants to 
have “metro government” for all stand- 
ard metropolitan statistical areas in or- 
der to continue to obtain Federal grants 
under any of the programs listed in sec- 
tion 204 of the bill. Section 204 would re- 
quire that, within metropolitan areas, an 
areawide planning body make recom- 
mendations regarding the consistency of 
proposed federally assisted projects with 
areawide local planning. These recom- 
mendations are to be taken into con- 
sideration by the Federal agency admin- 
istering the Federal aid program in- 
volved, but there would be no require- 
ment that the local planning have any 
particular degree of comprehensiveness 
or completeness. There is absolutely no 
requirement that the areawide planning 
body itself plan the project. 

Certainly, there will be no need for 
any area to set up a “metro government.” 
The areawide body will not, so far as 
Federal requirements are concerned, 
have any operational responsibilities at 
all. 

It is anticipated that few, if any, met- 
ropolitan areas will need to take any 
special measures to meet this require- 
ment. Primarily, its effect will be to 
assure better use of existing planning 
bodies and programs. 

Third, it was argued that the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
permits high-income families to live in 
FHA (d)(3) below market housing and 
there should be a $10;000 ceiling on the 
incomes of families occupying the hous- 


ing. 

The $10,000 limit is entirely unneces- 
sary and inappropriate. Under a few 
unusual circumstances, it would be 
harmful. The $10,000 Umit is not 
needed to confine below-market housing 
to low- or moderate-income families. In 
some—a very few—high-cost areas, it 
would deprive large families from occu- 
pying the housing. 

There is no city in the continental 
United States where the income limit has 
been set above $10,000 except where the 
family consists of seyen persons or more. 
These are only in high-cost areas. 

Out of 343 cities which have (d) (3) 
housing, only 25 cities have income lim- 
its above $10,000, and these are for fam- 
ilies of seven or more. Nine of these 
are in California. California is unques- 
tionably an area of high construction 
costs and high living costs. There is 
also a great influx daily of families put- 
ting high pressures on the amount of 
available housing. 

It should also be pointed out that the 
law does not confine the (d) (3) program 
to low-income families, but states that it 
is to help in the provision of housing for 
low- and moderate-income families by 
private enterprise. Certainly, today a 
family composed of seven persons with 
an income of $10,000 is a moderate-in- 
come family. 

Imposition of the $10,000 ceiling would 
deprive these families of the housing they 
desperately need, 
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Mr. Speaker, I believe these charges 
have been fully answered and it was felt 
that in order to set the record straight, 
this statement be made at this time. 


Maltese-Americans Express Grief on Death 
of American Ambassador’s Mother 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
island of Malta in the Mediteranean Sea 
Was annexed to Great Britain in 1814 
with the consent of the Maltese people, 
who had risen against the French. It is 
a base for the British fleet, having one 
of the finest harbors in the world. 

The island was given home rule under 
a charter promulgated October 24, 1961, 
which provided for an elected legislature 
from among whose members a Prime 
Minister and Cabinet were selected, and 
a Governor appointed by the Crown. 

The British House of Commons voted 
July 23, 1964, for Malta’s independence, 
scheduled for September 21, 1964, and 
approved a new Constitution. Under it, 
Malta is to accept the Queen as its head, 
elect a 50-Member House of Representa- 
tives, and permit British forces to remain 
for 10 years. 

The United States recognized this small 
country by establishing diplomatic rela- 
tions with it by opening an American 
Embassy in Malta's capital city, Valletta, 
and naming the Honorable George J. 
Feldman, as our Ambassador. 

The people of Malta have accepted 
Ambassador Feldman as their friend and 
Maltese-Americans consider Ambassador 
Feldman as a link to harmonious rela- 
tions between the country of their birth 
and the country of their adoption. 

Recently, the mother of Ambassador 
Feldman passed away, and upon receiv- 
ing this news, the Maltese-Americans, 
through Mr. R. L. von Baumgart-Psayla, 
editor and publisher of the Atlantic edi- 
tion of the Malta Times, expressed their 
grief and offered their condolences to 
Ambassador Feldman. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks, I 
Would like to have the letter sent to 
Ambassador Feldman by the Institute of 
Maltese-American Affairs, inserted into 
the RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

THE INSTITUTE oF 
MatTese-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 
Dumont, N.J., September 3, 1966. 

His Excellency GEORGE J. FELDMAN, ESQ., 

U.S. Ambassador to Malta, Embassy of the 
Apiga States, Sliema, State of Malta, 
GC. 

My Drar Anmassapon FELDMAN: We are 
deeply shocked to hear of the sad news that 
your beloved mother passed away peacefully 
recently. We knew of her illness but we had 
no idea that her malady was likely to ter- 
minate so sadly. We feel most deeply for you 
and yours in these melancholy circum- 
stances. 

Pray accept our expression of heartfelt 
sympathy and regret your loss. Be assured 
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that these are no mere formal words of sor- 
row. It is with the deepest regret, therefore, 
that we undertake the sad duty, on behalf 
of our organization, the editorial staff of The 
Malta Times and of our entire ethnic group 
in North America, that of conveying to Your 
Excellency the universal regret In Maltese 
circles with which we have learned the fact 
of your mother's sudden death. 

We are desired—and indeed myself feel 
compelled—to express to you and your dear 
family at home, our sincere sympathy in your 
recent bereavement. x 

Notwithstanding the great distance of 
water which separates the land of our birth 
and the land of our adoption, we stand by 
Your Excellency in silence, and pity from 
our hearts, not her who is at rest, but you 
who have lost her, 

May our Heavenly Father, who is good to 
all of us, grant her eternal rest in His King- 
dom of Heaven and to guide you alwnys in 
your difficult task of representing our great 
Republic and to be always on the alert in 
eradicating our ugly and distorted image 
abroad, Judging by what we know about 
you, we can honestly say that the newly In- 
dependent State of Malta is indeed very for- 
tunate to have Your Excellency in its midst. 
We, at The Institute of Maltese-American 
Affairs, strive from time to time to make 
Malta better known, better felt and better 
understood on this continent. We shirk no 
responsibility in trying to do our very best in 
creating new leadership from among the 
members of our community as a token con- 
tribution to the land which was so pleased 
to welcome us to its shores and to grant to 
each and ali of us a unique opportunity of 
becoming equal members of an affluent and 
democratic society unparalleled anywhere 
else in the world. 

With every kind wish for you and your 
dear ones at home, I beg to remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
R. L. VON BaUMGART-PSAYLA, 
Editor and Publisher, The Malta Times. 


Tribute to Congressmen 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr, 
Speaker, as my congressional service 
draws to a close, I must give myself the 
pleasure of paying tribute to the hun- 
dreds of colleagues with whom I have 
been associated—some of them iong ago 
in the 73d Congress, and the rest be- 
tween my election in 1947 and the pres- 
ent. 

First, let me express my very deep ap- 
preciation for the kind and generous 
sentiments uttered concerning me in the 
Congress. I cannot feel that I deserve 
al of the praise which has been given 
to me, but I truly appreciate it. 

I keep recalling with growing appre- 
clation the words of the immortal 
Speaker Sam Rayburn who said that the 
House of Representatives is the greatest 
deliberative body ever devised by man. 
He would generally go on to say that we 
were not perfect but that at least we 
strove for perfection and when we made 
mistakes we had the means of correcting 
them later. 

Certainly, through the history of the 
country we have brought forth legislation 
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which has contributed to making ours 
the greatest Nation in the history of the 
world. 

I would also echo what Mr. Sam told 
us frequently and with the deepest of 
affection: I love this House, and I love 
its Members.” 

And, now, my thanks to each one of 
you for your innumerable acts of friend- 
ship through the years, for your help 
whenever I have asked you for it, and 
for your sympathetic and friendly coun- 
sel in all of my problems.. Association 
with you is the best memory I have. 


Ambassador Ralph Dungan, Ambassador 
at Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the ablest representatives of the 
United States whom I have had the good 
fortune to meet is our distinguished Am- 
bassador to Chile, the Honorable Ralph 
Dungan. 

I first became acquainted with Ralph 
Dungan in my first term in Congress 
when he worked closely with the then 
Senator John F. Kennedy as a member 
of the staff of the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, Ralph Dungan then be- 
came a top member of President Ken- 
nedy's White House staff and also served 
President Johnson in that capacity be- 
fore President Johnson appointed him 
our Ambassador to Chile. 

Ambassador Dungan is, in my judg- 
ment, a man who presents the best pic- 
tures of the meaning of America, a coun- 
try dedicated to genuine democracy and 
freedom. 

I only wish we had more ambassadors 
like him. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert in the Recorp an editorial 
from the October 16, 1966, issue of the 
Washington Post concerning Ambassador 
Dungan. The article, An Ambassador at 
Work,” is by John M. Goshko. The 
article follows: 

An AMBASSADOR AT WorkK—Ovr ENVOY IN 
CHILE Has Ear or FREI BUT Is a CENTER OF 
CONTROVERSY IN SANTIAGO AND WASHINGTON 

(By John M. Goshko) 

SANTIAGO, CHE. -A year ago, the Chilean 
press exploded with indignant revelations 
about Project Camelot, a research study 
sponsored by the United States Army to pin- 
point possibilities of internal subversion and 
guerrilla warfare in Chile. 

American Ambassador Ralph Dungan, who 
hadn't known about Camelot, set off swift 
counteraction that hit all the right places in 
Washington. Soon, Camelot was dead, and so 
were a covey of similar projects planned for 
other Latin American countries—and new 
ground rules had been laid down to govern 
research in foreign countries by official 
United States agencies, 

Dungan's emphatic response is generally 
credited with having tamped down the Cam- 
elot controversy and preventing it from be- 
coming a major cause celebre. 
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A career officer on Dungan's staff said: “If 
this had happened to half our other embas- 
sies down here, the Ambassador would still 
be trying to buck his recommendations up 
through channels to somebody in authority. 
And by the time they got around to dealing 
with it, the leftist press would have ground 
the United States image into hamburger.” 

Dungan, a first-string member of John F. 
Kennedy's “Irish Mafias," spent four years 
in the White House as an alde to President 
Kennedy and then President Johnson. As 
a man who chafes at “going through chân- 
nels,” he has found his White House experi- 
ence useful as an ambassador. 

One long-time colleague says: ‘Ralph 
knows where the levers of power are and 
how to manipulate them.” 

A TOP HAND 


Within the highly sensitive Latin Ameri- 
can sphere of operations, Dungan is the most 
important, the most effective—and the most 
controversial—of United States ambasGadors. 
The Chileans were flattered to get an envoy 
who had worked closely with two Presidents. 

But the true measure of his stature goes 
far beyond the reputation for good connec- 
tions in Washington. Within the frequently 
warring circles of makers of United States 
policy toward Latin America, he is the leader 
of advocates of a return to the principles of 
the late President Kennedy. 

In essence, this approach argues for deal- 
ing with Latin America in terms of what it 
is apt to be like two or three decades hence. 
The basic premise is that the direction of 
Latin politics is irreversibly toward the left 
and that the trend will cause fundamental 
changes in the area's social and economic 
structure. 

Ite correlate is that the United States 
should back the emerging forces of reform, 
thereby helping to steer the revolution Into 
democratic and pro-American paths, In 
practice, this would put the overwhelming 
weight of United States moral and financial 
support behind the democrats and hold the 
dictators at arm's length. 

Since Lyndon Johnson became President, 
this doctrine has been superseded by the so- 
called “pragmatic” approach which tries to 
formulate policy according to the “realities” 
of individual situations. This approach 
tends to focus more on immediate, short-run 
problems than did the Kennedy grand de- 
sign concept; and its practical effect in many 
countries has been to put Washington on 
cozy terms with dictatorial regimes while 
alienating democratic elements. 

THE NEED TO INTERVENE 


The most notable exception has been Chile, 
where for the past two years Dungan has 
fought a ditch-by-ditch battle to put the 
Kennedy philosophy into practice. So ve- 
hement has been his pleading for the cause 
of liberalism in Chile that many quarters 
here and in Washington feel he has over- 
stepped ambassadorial boundaries. 

But Dungan says: “Any ambassador who is 
not intervening today is not doing his job. 
He must be committed to certain principles 
about which no one should have any doubts. 
I want everyone to know where I stand.” 

Originally a specialist in domestic politics, 
Dungan “just sort of drifted” into Latin 
American affairs. He became an important 
member of the White House group (includ- 
ing Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Walt W. Rostow 
and Richard Goodwin) that hammered out 
the guidelines of the Kennedy Administra- 
tion approach to Latin America. 

Now, with the “pragmatic” approach in 
full sway, this background has made Dungan 
something of an odd man out. And although 
Dungan loyally insists that President John- 
son fully supports and sympathizes with his 
efforts in Chile, he concedes that “there are a 
lot of people in Washington who regard me 
as @ somewhat fuzzy-headed Schlesinger- 
type liberal,” 
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This is an oblique reference to something 
well known in diplomatic circles—that Dun- 
gan's efforts here have not been without op- 
position from many influential Washington 
figures who dislike the frequent flashes of 
independence exhibited by Chile. 

Says Dungan: “There are those who feel 
that the proper place for the Latins is under 
the wing of ‘big brother’ up north and that 
you keep them there by giving a plum to 
those who recognize their place and a rap on 
the knuckles to those who don't,” 

SURE WAY TO PAIL 


To Dungan, this is an idea that has long 
since been made obsolete by the revolution- 
ary trend. And while conceding that there 
are certain fields where United States inter- 
ests are “so fundamental as to preclude much 
flexibility,” he believes that any effort to 
maintain Latin America as a United States 
sphere of influence in the traditional sense 
must fail. 

This country, which two years ago came 
close to choosing a Communist-line govern- 
ment, is now attempting to carry out a 
sweeping but democratic and peaceful revo- 
lution under President Eduardo Frei Mont- 
alva. 

It is a revolution of potentially great sig- 
nificance, not only to Chile but also to other 
parts of Latin America where the Frei experi- 
ment is being studied as a hopeful alterna- 
tive to left and right extremist ideas. Dun- 
gan has exerted herculean efforts to put the 
United States behind Frei’s reforms. 

In the process, the two men have devel- 
Oped a close relationship. Dungan is prob- 
ably the only diplomat in Santiago whom the 
President calls by his first name, Their fre- 
quent meetings, where the conversation ca- 
reens from Dungan’s halting Spanish (de- 
spite diligent study) to Frei's only slightly 
more serviceable English, have brought Dun- 
gan into the President’s confidence. 

Nor is the importance of Dungan's friend- 
ship with Frei confined strictly to Chile. 
Frei is rapidly emerging as a spiritual father 
figure among Latin American democratic 
forces; and as his influence spreads so does 
the image of the United States that Dungan 
presses, 

THE CONTROVERSY ROARS 

Dungan tries to present the United States 
as dedicated not to the propagation of the 
status quo, as many Latins suspect, but to 
the change and reform so desperately needed. 
This attitude has not endeared him to Chile's 
big business and land-holding interests or to 
their supporters in conservative political 
parties, 

To them, his greatest sin came in an in- 
terview with this influential magazine, Er- 
cilla, on land reform. Composed almost en- 
tirely of applicable quotes from Mr, Kennedy 
and Mr. Johnson, it was liberally laced with 
such statements as “Socially, private prop- 
erty is not an unlimited right,” and “No 
farmer should be the slave of a land he will 
never own,” 

The result was criticism in parliament and 
the conservative press, all centering on the 
contention that “Uncle Ralph,” as his op- 
ponents here derisively call him, was an in- 
terventionist and a bit of a Red. 

Dungan fares no better with the far left, 
which regards him as a "bourgeoise reac- 
tionary.” Especially hostile are Chile's So- 
clalists, who are locked in a popular front 
coalition with the Communists. 

Dungan earned their enmity by sending 
Socialist parliamentarians a summary of ac- 
cords reached by the United States Social- 
ist Party—pointedly underscoring how far 
the Chileans have strayed from orthodox 
Socialist dogma. 

appears to thrive on the contro- 
versy. He constantly prods his staff to avoid 
what he regards as the “play it safe” tendency 
of many in the foreign service. 

Dungan admits that when Frei tries to 
take a concillatory stance toward Cuba, or 
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when members of his party call for the ad- 
mission of Communist China to the United 
Nations, certain problems arise for United 
States foreign policy. 

But he argues that they are extraneous 
to the central question of Frei's ability to 
bring off a peaceful, democratic revolution 
in Chile. 

Thanks largely to Dungan, the idea of giv- 
ing leeway to reform efforts has prevalled 
in regard to Chile. And those who share his 
ideas profess to see hopeful signs that the 
Kennedy philosophy is emerging from the 
disfavor of the past three years and making 
itself felt again. 

Part of their optimism was sparked by the 
departure of former Under Secretary of State 
Thomas Mann, the architect of the “prag- 
matic" aproach and, whether justifiably or 
not, the symbol in Latin eyes of United States 
paternalism. 

Dungan seems to feel that he can best in- 
fluence United States policy by remaining in 
Chile and helping to make the Frei experi- 
ment a success. However, some people, not- 
ing his experience in so many governmenta! 
areas, question whether he will be content 
to stay away much longer from the center 
of action in Washington. 

He has given no indication that his more 
recent interest in foreign affairs has started 
to wane. Not long ago, he talked with some 
friends about President Johnson's dificul- 
ties in filling several key State Department 
posts and contrasted the current shortage of 
ae men with groups of brilliant men of the 
past. 

There are many who would point to Ralph 
Dungan as one of the men most likely to 
provide brilliance in the future. 


Omaha Chamber of Commerce Hears 
Electronics Described as “Seventh 
Sense” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce, on Oc- 
tober 21, sponsored one of its outstand- 
ing series of public affairs luncheons at 
which Mr. Gerald L. Phillippe, chairman 
of the board of the General Electric Co., 
was the guest speaker. 

Mr. Phillippe, a distinguished alumnus 
of the University of Nebraska, was in 
Omaha to participate in the inaugural of 
a new transmitter facility at television 
station KETV. 

In his address, which I was privileged 
to hear, he described electronics as 8 
“seventh sense” because instantaneous 
and worldwide communication is provid- 
ing a new dimension to living, to solving 
problems, and to improving human rela- 
tions. 

He observed that his remarks were 
particularly appropriate for discussion in 
Omaha: 

As world headquarters for the Strategic Air 
Command, Omaha is the center of one of the 
most important global communications net- 
works in the world, and I am sure that you 
feel a greater involvement In world affairs 
than most other cities. 


In describing the near-miraculous ad- 
vances in electronic communications and 
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in forecasting even greater gains in the 
future, Mr. Phillippe stressed that the 
profound implication of these events is 
not that a single television program is 
seen on six continents, but that the peo- 
ple of six continents will be able to share 
a common experience simultaneously 
and, through this, be drawn closer to- 
gether as human beings. 

Mr. Phillippe was introduced by Willis 
A. Strauss, chairman and president of 
the Northern Natural Gas Co., and him- 
self one of the Nation’s outstanding busi- 
ness leaders. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presl- 
dent, to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the text of Mr. Phillippe's 
remarks, preceded by the introduction by 
Mr. Strauss. 

There being no objection, the intro- 
duction and remarks were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Remargxs BY WILLIS A. STRAUSS, CHAIRMAN 

AND PRESIDENT OF NORTHERN NATURAL Gas 

Co., INTRODUCING GERALD L. PHILLIPPE, 

CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF THE GENERAL 

ELECTRIC COMPANY AT THE OMAHA CHAMBER 

or COMMERCE PUBLIC AFFAIRS LUNCHEON, 

Crvic AUDITORIUM, OMAHA, NEBR., OCTOBER 

21, 1966 

Gerald I. Phillippe is Chairman of the 
Board of the General Electric Company, with 
headquarters in New York City. He is the 
fifth Chairman of the Board of the Company 
since its inception in 1892. 

Mr. Phillippe's business background is pri- 
marily financial. Prior to his election as 
Chairman of the Board in 1963, he was Presi- 
dent of the Company, a position to which he 
was elected in 1961. Prior to that he was 
Company Comptroller for several years and 
active in national accounting organizations. 

Among Mr. Phillippe's assignments as 
Chairman of the Board is responsibility for 
General Electric's Services Components. Each 
ot the Services is charged with developing 
advanced knowledge in its particular func- 
tional area of business management and 
counseling the Company's operating com- 
ponents in those areas. Functions included 
are accounting, advanced technology en- 
gineering, employee relations, law, manage- 
Ment development, manufacturing, market- 
ing, public relations, research and treasury. 

Mr. Phillippe was born in Ute, Iowa, Sep- 
tember 27, 1909, and spent his boyhood Jn 
Basin, Wyoming. Early in his youth he ac- 
quired the nickname of “Flip,” by which he 
is sti! known throughout the business and 
financial communities. 

He was graduated as a Phi Beta Kappa 
from the University of Nebraska with an 
MLA. degree in 1933, where he received the Al- 
Pha Kappa Psi award. He entered the Gen- 
eral Electric Company's Business Training 
Course the same year. He. was named a 
travelling auditor for the Company in 1935 
and held this position until 1942, when he 
became statistician for the Company. 

In 1947, Mr. Phillippe was appointed audi- 
tor for the Apparatus Department, and in 
1950 was named comptroller for the depart- 
ment, In November, 1951, he was appointed 
Manager-finance of the Apparatus Sales Divi- 
sion, 

In 1953, Mr. Phillippe was elected Comp- 
trolier, chlef financial officer of the Company. 
He seryed as Comptroller and general man- 
Ager of the Company's Accounting Services 
Until his election as President and a member 
Of the Board of Directors, August 2, 1961. 

Mr. Phillippe is a member and past officer 

dot the Financial Executives Institute, a trus- 
tee and co-chairman of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, a director and 1967 
Chairman of the Council for Financial Ald to 
@ducation, a member of the U.S. Chamber of 
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Commerce task force on Economic Growth 
and Opportunity, a member of the Business 
Leadership Advisory Council, a trustee of the 
National Safety Council, and a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital in the City of New York. 

He has been awarded honorary LL.D de- 
grees by the University of Nebraska in 1960 
and the University of Akron in 1965. In 1963 
he received a national Beta Gamma Sigma 
award. 

Mr. Phillippe, who lives in Scarsdale, New 
York, ls married to the former Jean Reese 
and they have three children, Carol, Sue and 
Richard. 

Now to tell us of “Communications in the 
Seventh Sense,” it gives me great pleasure to 
present a national backer in Corporate Cit- 
izenship and Nebraska's brightest light, the 
Chairman of the Board of the General Elec- 
tric Company, Mr, Gerald L. Phillippe. 


ELECTRONICS: THE SEVENTH SENSE 
(Address by Gerald L. Phillippe, chairman 
of the Board, General Electric Co., Chamber 

of Commerce, Omaha, Nebr., October 21, 

1966) 

For just a few minutes this afternoon, I 
would like to discuss some of the exciting 
things taking place in the phenomenal world 
of electronic communications. This is a 
fancy name devised by engineers to cover a 
multitude of broadcasting equipment, radio 
receivers, television receivers, stereo and high 
fidelity phonographs, tape recorders, speaker 
systems—all of the broad range of equip- 
ment produced by General Electric's Con- 
sumer Electronics Division. 

When we think of how often we use these 
products every day, and the variety of ways 
in which they add to our knowledge of the 
world and to our enjoyment of life, we might 
be tempted to say—as the wonderful song 
in the musical, “Oklahoma,” described Kan- 
sas City- They've gone about as far as they 
can go.” 

But what we have experienced up to now 
in electronic communications has been only 
a spectacular beginning Involving only the 
periphery of our lives. 

Up to now, we have been entertained and 
informed electronically pretty much at our 
leisure. But we are only beginning to feel 
the impact of electronica on the full range 
of our daily activities: on the way we live 
and on the way we shall want to live in the 
future: On our families, our homes, our busi- 
nesses, and our social activities. 

In drawing more of the world into our 
lives through electronics media, we have also 
stretched ourselves a little bit farther out 
into the world around us. We find ourselves 
more involved in national and world events 
because these things are no longer happening 
somewhere else; other people, other places 
and other events, are “right now” and “right 
here” and we can almost feel as though we 
were sharing the experience personally. 

This is why I say the new world of elec- 
tronics has given man a kind of “seventh 
sense” which heightens his use of all his 
other senses. = 


It seems very appropriate to be discussing 
this in Omaha. As world headquarters for 
the Strategic Air Command, Omaha is the 
center of one of the most important global 
communications networks in the world—and 
I am sure that you feel a greater involve- 
ment in world affairs than most other cities. 

In a smaller, but similar way, we have seen 
evidence today in the public communication 
area of a city stretching out into a little bit 
larger part of the world—participating in a 
greater scope of human affairs through the 
seventh sense made available by the broad- 
casting medium. 

What is happening in Omaha and other 
US. cities today ls symbolic of what is hap- 
pening—or what will happen one day—on a 
global scale. 

\ 
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We now have instantaneous voice com- 
munication to virtually any point on earth 
and the year is not far off when world-wide 
television will be an actuality. Moreover, 
there has. been a proliferation of new types 
of communication: the laser beam, video- 
telephones, educational TV programming, 
time-sharing, data processing information 
and communication systems that are feasible 
on a continental basis. 

More and more, these things are 
of the world truly “all one place.” 

These sweeping advances are no mere ex- 
ercises in the adding to our total store of 
knowledge. The profound implications of a 
global television network are not that “Bat- 
man” can be seen on six continents, but that 
the people of six continents will be able to 
share a common experience simultaneously 
and through this, be drawn closer together 
as human beings. 

In our lives, these new forms of com- 
Munication are being assimilated into our 
everyday thinking with astonishing rapidity. 

Let's look at a spectacular example: Tele- 
vision, 

It took 80 years for the telephone to be 
installed in 34 million American homes. It 
took 62 years for electric wiring to reach the 
same number of families, 49 years for the 
automobile, and 47 years for the electric 
washing machine. 

But television made this step in just ten 
years. 

In less than two decades, television has 
gone from Zero per cent, as a practical con- 
sideration in family life, to installation in 
almost 95 per cent of all U.S. homes. 

And still, we have only begun to make use 
of these—and other n communication 
technologies; we have only begun to develop 
our “seventh sense.” 

From a technical standpoint, the elec- 
tronics Industry feels very confident about its 
ability. Industry technology has advanced 
steadily: transistors replaced vacuum tubes, 
printed circuits have replaced „ and 
now micro-miniature circults have replaced 
both these things. We can now communi- 
cate into space, out of space and, using 
satellite relay stations, we can communicate 
through space with each other. d 

This technological progress has made it 
possible to bring electronic products of in- 
creasing value to customers. 

And now we are discovering that there 
seems to be no end to the uses of some of 
these products. 

In the business world, for instance, there 
are some exciting developments that are 
either coming along now as practicalities, or 
are just over the horizon. 

The video-phone, which enables busy 
Managers to discuss problems with mem- 
bers of his staff wherever they are—in their 
offices or even in another city—with all the 
reality of a face-to-face conference. 

Instant monitoring of manufacturing op- 
erations through television and process con- 
trol computers insuring a faster flow of 
higher quality products. 

High-speed transmission facsimile, that 
can put at a businessman's fingertips in 
tangible form ail of those reports and evalua- 
tions that he needs to run his operations ef- 
fectively. 

The “instant” balance sheet, which en- 
ables an executive to make decisions at 
eleven o'clock based on where his business 
stood an hour earlier. No longer need he 
guess about his inventories or receivables or 
make calculated assumptions about the com- 
pany's working capital position. 

These are only a few of the examples of 
the impact of electronics on the business 
community. And the so-called “new elec- 
tronics” is but a symptom of what has been 
called “the invention industry,” which, meas- 
ured by research and development expendi- 
tures, is now about the same size as the 
whole U.S. automobile industry. We have 
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accepted these tremendous breakthroughs 
as part of our datly lives. 

The ease with which we all speak now 
of new “families” and new “generations” 
of missiles, and spacecraft and computers— 
to say nothing of such terms as “transistor,” 
“stereo,” “jets,” and hi-H“ - almost makes 
us forget -these everyday essentials in 
cur expanding frontiers have been with us 
for only 15 years or so. 

And some for a lot less than that. Do 
you realize that the first Sputnik went into 
orbit in October, 1957—only nine years ago. 

As a practical part of planning his work 
schedule, a businessman can now consider 
travel to almost any point on earth in a 
matter of hours; communication anywhere 
almost instantaneously. 

And just as these new tools are working 
profound changes in the structure and na- 
ture of all our nation’s organizations and 
institutions, so have they given fresh mean- 
ing and fresh impetus to every man's strug- 
gle for a better life. 

In the home and the community, the 
rapid proliferation of electronic. communi- 
cation equipment has brought us to the 
threshold of a truly amazing era. 

An era which will be highlighted by such 
things as: 

“Schools without walls,” where television 
and new electronic teaching equipment will 
bring the world to the student, wherever the 
learning environment is best—in the home, 
or a workshop or a conventional classroom. 
And bringing to the student the best learn- 
ing opportunity of the moment: a lecture by 
@ world-famous historian or a scientist, an 
important theatrical performance or the 
workings of government. Think of what It 
would mean in the education of a medical 
student to see at first hand a rare surgical 
operation being performed a thousand miles 
away! 

The home itself, becoming an electrical 
command center, from which a housewife can 
examine mercandise and make her pur- 

Pay her bills by inserting a coded card in 
her telephone, dialing the amount of the bill 
and receiving confirmation by voice that 
$21.50 has been transferred from her check- 
ing account to her electric utility's account. 

By video phone, she may consult with the 
family doctor and order a prescription from 
the pharmacist, take part in a schcol con- 
ference about her children’s studies, and 
“visit” with her mother, 

As an important side benefit, she may even 
help alleviate the traffic problem by making 
fewer trips per day in the family auto. 

The home of the not-too-distant future 
will become an electronic brary with ready 
access to the world's great literature, scien- 
tific achievement, the lives and deeds of great 
men. 

It will be a theatre for Broadway openings, 
great concerts, art exhibitions, performances 
of the ballet . or, I might add, the annual 
Ball of Ak-Sar-Ben, which you will be able to 
see on KETV tonight in General Electric 
color. 

Tomorrow's home also will be a production 
studio for the family, where activities can 
be videotaped and played back on television 
receivers ... 

The man of the house won't have to make 
his wife a “football widow” any longer. He 
can still make that “must” family visit to 
Aunt Cora's on Saturday afternoon and still 
not have to miss a single play of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska varsity game against 
Wisconsin. ? 

Im going to show you why. This Gen- 
eral Electric home entertainment center con- 
tains a color television received hooked up 
to a video-recorder apparatus. Before leav- 
ing on that “must” social call, or business 
appointment, Dad simply turns on his TV 
set to record the Big Game from start to 
finish—including the commercials. 
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And after he gets back home, he can put 
on his slippers and play back all the action— 
as lam doing now. 

And if a play is particularly interesting, 
he can back up the tape and run it through 
again. 

In short, man's “seventh sense“ will make 
it possible for the homes of the day-after- 
tomorrow to be custom-tailored to just about 
anything we want them to be: a theatre, a 
production studio, a place to learn, a place 
to work, a place for consultation with the 
grocer, the doctor, the dressmakers or the 
stockbroker. 

The term a place to live“ will have a 
richer, deeper meaning, for the home will 
be a place of great privacy and of great in- 
dividual expression—but also a place that will 
afford great participation and involvement 
in the world around us, 

It will take some new learning on our part 
to live in this world, for what is happening, 
essentially, is that boundaries of all kinds 
are being erased: 

The geographic boundaries—the oceans 
and the mountain ranges and the longitude 
and latitude markers that separate one 
state and one nation from another. 

The boundaries by which we now categor- 
ize problems as a government problem,” 
or an “education problem” or a “business 
problem.” Our common participation 
through our common means of communica- 
tion will make any problem the problem of 
us all and any solution a victory for society. 

Perhaps the city of the future will be 
formed around electronic communication, 
broadcasting and information systems, rath- 
er than architectural facades. 

Perhaps the main arteries of commerce 
and education and our personal lives will 
be electronic, rather than concrete or brick 
and mortar. In such a community, perhaps 
people would have more room and more 
time for living, instead of merely staying 
alive. 

Whatever wondrous things Me ahead, we 
must surely be able to say at this point that 
people are going to come a little closer to 
the way that men have always dreamed of 
living: 

With greater opportunities than ever for 
individual expression. 

With greater freedom of choice in how 
each of us wants to conduct his life. 

It has been said that every time we break 
through a new frontier, man gets a new 
view of himself. Every time man gets a 
new view of himself, he changes the way 
he lives. 

We have broken the frontier of the Elec- 
tronic Age. 

We have become aware that human beings 
now have a “seventh sense”—and this has 
given us a new view of human potential on 
this earth. 

Exploring that potential is going to pro- 
vide us all with much excitement and many 
rewards in the years ahead. 


Tributes to Congressmen 


SPZECH 


HON. FRANK CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
a real pleasure and a distinct privilege 
to have served with the Honorable CLARK 
THOMPSON Many years here in the House 
of Representatives. 

I know him as an able Congressman 
who has served his district in Texas in 
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an admirable and efficient way and I 
know him as a fellow Member whose 
companionship I have enjoyed and whose 
friendship I shall always cherish. 

CLARK THOMPSON has given unstint- 
ingly of his time, talent, and effort in pa- 
triotic service for his district, his State, 
and his Nation. The quality of his im- 
pressive record here in the House speaks 
eloquently for the caliber and the stature 
of this outstanding Representative who 
will be greatly missed by everyone who 
knows him. 


The First Work of These Times 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSpY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most significant accomplishments of 
this Congress was its recognition that 
education is indeed the first work of these 
times. In Federal assistance programs 
such as the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act we put an unprecedented 
emphasis on the importance of expand- 
ing the educational opportunities of all 
children—children from disadvantaged 
as well as normal homes, children in pri- 
vate as well as public schools. 

Well planned as our programs may be, 
however, they cannot be fully useful 
without a corresponding expansion of 
classroom and other academic facilities. 
Additional Federal assistance for this ex- 
pansion may also be necessary. 

I am convinccd that it is vitally im- 
portant that any such aid to broaden 
the horizons of our children be distrib- 
uted on an equitable basis, as is aid pro- 
vided under the Elementary and Secon- 
dary Education Act. I, therefore, com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
an article relating to this subject by Rev. 
Virgil C. Blum, S.J., of Marquette Uni- 
versity entitled “Will Federal Aid to 
Schools Stop Short of Its Goal?” The 
article appeared in the August 27 issue 
of Ave Maria magazine, and is as follows: 
WILL FEDERAL Arp TO SCHOOLS STOP SHORT or 

Irs Goar? 

(Federal money for construction of class- 
rooms is nec to house the programs of 
the Education Act of 1965. But the proposed 
Morse-Perkins bill does not provide for free- 
dom and equality for all children. Father 
Blum sees this as a step down from the 
“child-centered" approach of last year's leg- 
islation.) 

When President Lyndon B. Johnson signed 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965, the political machinery for a second 
federal ald program was immediately set in 
motion—the proposed School Construction 
Act of 1966. 

Before the close of the first session of the 
89th Congress, the House General Subcom- 
mittee on Education had already initiated 
hearings on a school construction bill (H.R- 
9948) introduced by Representative Cart D- 
PERKINS. And before Congress adjourned, 
Senator Wayne Morse had introduced a com- 
panion bill (S. 2532), 

The passage of the Education Act of 1965 
not only set the stage for a strong movement 
tor a federal program of classroom facilities. 
but it made the construction of classroom 
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facilities imperative. As Congressman PER- 
KINS told the Subcommittee on Education, 
“We may have placed the cart before the 
horse in authorizing funds for be- 
fore providing funds to adequately house 
such programs.” 

When President Johnson put his signa- 
ture to the Education Bill, he predicted that 
it would prove to be “just the beginning, the 
first giant stride toward full educational op- 
portunity for all of our school children.” 
Addressing the National Education Assocta- 
tion several weeks later, he sald, and next 
year, in my next State of the Union Message, 
I intend to offer more new proposals to im- 
prove the education of all Americans.” 

But the Morse-Perkins bill does not pro- 
vide for freedom and equality for all children 
in all schools, as does the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, As the price of 
equal treatment, it demands the surrender of 
freedom of religion in education. It would 
provide only public school facilities, with no 
benefits for private school children except on 
the basis of enforced shared-time attendance. 
This retreat to the pre-Johnson era of 
Church-State absolutism is highly regret- 
table, and can only re-enkindle the old reli- 
gious controversies that had plagued the fed- 
eral aid issue for so many years. 

Of the Education Act, President Johnson 
said it was "fair to every child.” This cannot 
be said of the Morse-Perkins bill. Again, re- 
Terring to the passage of the Education Act, 
Johnson said the American people have rec- 
ognized “that all children living in this na- 
tion have the right to share in the abundance 
and hope of America,” The Morse-Perkins 
bill does not recognize this right. 

In his address to the NEA, the President 
emphasized the necessity of improving the 
education of all Americans, and assured his 
listeners that “we are not going to stop until 
every child” is given the best education he 
can absorb, The Morse-Perkins bill stops 
short of every child; it denies seven million 
children the educational opportunities the 
President supports. 

Like the President, Senator ABRAHAM RIBI- 
Corr is a strong advocate of freedom in edu- 
cation. Speaking before the 1965 national 
convention of Citizens for Educational Free- 
dom, Rimcorr emphasized that the Educa- 
tional Act “recognizes that every American 
child deserves the best education that human 
skills can provide—in public schools if he 
chooses, in non-public schools if he 
Wishes. . . It is a breakthrough, because 
we have come to grips with the issue of nid- 
ing all our children in elementary and sec- 
Ondary schools. For, whether they study in 
Public or non-public institutions, their 
training and their knowledge will determine 
the success or failure of our nation.” 

President Johnson speaks of the child, and 
the child's educational needs; he does not 
Speak of schools, for classrooms are but en- 
Closed shelters where children are gathered 
to facilitate their education. Classrooms are 
useful means in the education of children, 
Uke a stove is a useful means for the prepa- 
ration of a family dinner. To the members 
or the family, the dinner is important—not 
the stove. But the stove is a necessary tool. 

Tn education, it is the mental development 
Of the individual child—every child—that is 
important to the nation, while classrooms 
are but means to help in the education of the 
child. Taking our cue from Johnson, we 
should concern ourselves about the educa- 
tional needs of all our children. In this 
highly technological age, our nation cannot 
Tun the risk of every seventh child getting 
an inferior education. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 is child-centered, Title I of 
the Act is designed to help the disadvantaged 
child, while Titles II and III are designed to 
help every child. And since the Act is child- 
Centered, it helps the child where he is— 
iu the school of his parents’ choice. It does 
not force the child to accept a public school 
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philosophy as a condition for sharing in edu- 
cation benefits. It is based on the principles 
of freedom and equality for all children, re- 
gardless of religious beliefs. 

Moreover, the Act takes cognizance of the 
fact that the education of every American 
child is of importance to the nation. The 
exclusion of a single child from the benefits 
of the Act because of religious beliefs is 
contrary to the national interets, and in- 
deed to public policy. The education of the 
individual child is for the social, economic, 
political, and scientific welfare of the na- 
tion. And the protection of his rights of 
conscience is the choice of school, while de- 
manded by the First Amendment, is required 
for the preservation of our pluralistic demo- 
cratic society. 

In providing education and welfare benefits 
to church-related school children, Congress 
took a position of complete religious neu- 
trality. It undertook neither to help nor 
hinder religion. The position of religious 
neutrality compelled the government to treat 
every child equally, for to have denied equal 
benefits to church-related school children 
would have been to inhibit religious choice in 
education. To have denied equal benefits to 
children attending Christian and Jewish 
schools would have been to weigh the scales 
against God-centered education. Thus, the 
Federal Government would have thrown the 
full weight of its educational influence 
against religion. This would have violated 
the principle of religious neutrality, which 
requires government to remain neutral as be- 
tween one religion and another, as between 
believers and nonbelievers. 

This Congressional position of religious 


“neutrality is the same as that taken by the 


US. Supreme Court in the Schempp Bible- 
reading case of 1963. The Court, setting forth 
the test of constitutionality, said: The test 
may be stated as follows: What are the pur- 
pose and primary effect of the enactment? 
If either is the advancement or inhibition of 
religion, then the enactment exceeds the 
scope of legislative power as circumscribed 
by the Constitution.” 

The position of neutrality is in effect the 
application of the doctrine of the primacy 
of secular effects. For the Court goes on to 
say, “that to withstand the strictures of the 
Establishment Clause there must be a secular 
legislative purpose and a primary effect that 
neither advance nor inhibit religion.” That 
is to say, the lawmakers may neither set out 
to help or hinder religion; they must be neu- 
tral regarding religion in their pursuit of 
secular effects. 

While maintaining a religious neutrality in 
the pursult of secular purposes in education 
legislation, Congress may, incidentally, bene- 
fit religion. Such benefits are the incidental 
effects of neutrality; they are the unintended 
by-products of the law, and hence do not 
violate the Constitution. 

In legislation to aid higher education, Con- 
gress has incorporated the principles of free- 
dom and equality for all students. This it 
did by taking a position of religious neu- 
trality, and by legislating for strictly secular 
objectives—even to the extent of expressly 
prohibiting the use of educational facilities 
for religious instruction. While some federal 
ald program aim specifically to assist re- 
search, others are designed to help the stu- 
‘dent either in tuition payments or in class- 
room, library or laboratory facilities. 

To meet the needs of a rapidly growing 
student population, Congress enacted the 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963. In 
this Act it provides funds for the construc- 
tion of libraries and classroom facilities for 
teaching of mathematics, engineering, the 
life and physical sciences, and the modern 
foreign languages. To achieve the secular 
education of college students without re- 
ligious discrimination—Congress took a po- 
sition of religious neutrality, and thus au- 
thorized grants to church-related colleges 
and universities for the construction of class- 
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room and library facilities. It did, however, 
prohibit the use of such facilities for the 
teaching of religious subjects. (The Higher 
Education Act of 1965 removed the restric- 
tive categories of the Act of 1963, but not the 
restriction on religious subjects.) 

To achieve the secular objectives of this 
law, the U.S. Office of Education has already 
given large grants of public funds to Method- 
ist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Catholic, Luther- 
an, Latter-day Saints and other church-re- 
lated colleges and universities. 

Congressional religious neutrality is not a 
recent development. It goes back to 1789 
when the first Congress provided land grants 
for church-related elementary schools, and 
to 1832 when it gave land grants to Columbia 
(Baptist) College, now George Washington 
University. And it has continued to the 
present day. 

But undoubtedly some of the largest 
grants to denomination institutions have 
been provided under the Hill-Burton Act of 
1946. By December 1963 Congress had, on 
the basis of religious neutrality, granted to 
voluntary, including church-related, groups 
$1.4 billion for the construction of hospitals, 
health centers, and rehabilitation facilities. 
Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Catholic, 
Jewish and Lutheran institutions are among 
those which have received from $1 million to 
$3 million in construction grants. 

There are other education and health pro- 
grams which Congress enacted to achieve a 
secular purpose, and in which it assumed a 
position of religious neutrality. But these 
should suffice to demonstrate that there is 
clear and unchallenged precedent for a fed- 
eral construction program which provides 
classroom facilities for church-related school 
children. For it such facilities can legally 
be provided for students attending denomi- 
national colleges, they can, with greater legal 
certainty, be provided for children attending 
denominational elementary and secondary 
schools since these children go to school 
under compulsion, and hence are entitled, by 
right, to freedom of choice in education. 
To deny this is to espouse a doctrine of en- 
forced conformity to another man’s religious 
and moral values. In a free and open society, 
moreover, the price tag for sharing in fed- 
eral ald programs can never be the surrender 
of freedom of religion in education. 

Hence, our nation’s commitment to free- 
dom and equality for all children and Con- 
gress’ commitment to religious neutrality 
give rise to the conclusion that the Federal 
Government should provide classroom facili- 
ties for church-related school children on a 
basis equal with public school children; and, 
moreover, logic and legal precedents support 
the contention that the government should 
make direct construction grants to Protes- 
tant, Catholic and Jewish schools. 

However, because of strong socioreligious 
opposition to direct construction grants to 
Christian and Jewish elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, the advocates of freedom and 
equality in education may wisely urge the 
adoption of a compromise solution. The 
compromise solution I propose is not novel; 
it is already in extensive use. I propose equal 
federally supported classroom facilities for 
all American children, with, however, the 
state or Federal Government holding title 
to those facilities, or parts thereof, which are 
built for children attending Christian, Jew- 
ish and other private schools. 

This proposal has precedent in a number 
of federal education and research programs, 
including the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. Title If of the Act provides 
for the “acquisition of library resources, text- 
books, and other printed and published in- 
structional materials for the use of children 
and teachers in public and private elemen- 
tary and secondary schools.” But if no state 
agency is “authorized by law” to provide 
these educational materials for the use of 
children and teachers in private schools, the 
Federal Government shall provide the books 
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and instructional materials directly. The law 
states that “the Commissioner [of Educa- 
tion] shall arrange for the provision on an 
equitable basis of such library resources, 
textbooks, or other instructional materials 
for... the use of children and teachers 
in... private ...schools ...and shall pay 
the cost thereof.” 

It should be clearly noted that the books 
and educational materials provided under 
this provision do not become the property 


of private schools; title is vested in the Fed-. 


eral Government. In other words, the Gov- 
ernment makes no grants to the church- 
related schools, but the children attending 
these schools have the free and unrestricted 
use of federal property (books, etc.) for the 
study of secular subjects. 

There is ample precedent for this provi- 
sion in other federal programs. Moreover, 
these programs are precedent for Federal 
Government construction of classroom fa- 
cilities on private school premises, with title 
to the property vested in the Government. 
Title to equipment provided for research 
scholars at private (and public) universities 
by the Armed Services, for instance, vests in 
the Government. A professor at a Metho- 
dist university may, under a contract with 
the Air Force, acquire $50,000 worth of labo- 
ratory equipment with federal funds, Ac- 

to Armed Services Procurement Reg- 
ulations, title to all such property purchased 
by the professor passes to and vests in the 
Government, not in his school. 

While the regulations regarding the vest- 
ing of title are different in the case of grants 
made by the National Science Foundation 
and the National Institutes of Health, here 
too there is precedent for federally con- 
structed classroom facilities for private 
school children with title to such property 
vested in the Government. Regulations for 
these agencies provide that, while title to 
equipment purchased with grants “generally” 
resides in the grantee institution, in some 
cases” it is vested in the Federal Govern- 
ment, 

The Atomic Energy Commission of the 
Federal Government has constructed vast 
production and research and development 
facilities which are largely operated by in- 
dustrial concerns and by private and public 
institutions under contract with the Com- 
mission. For example, the Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory at Chicago, Illinois, is op- 
erated by the University of Chicago (a pri- 
vate institution) under contract, while title 
to the laboratory is vested in the Federal 
Government. he 

The Atomic Energy Commission has 18 
such facilities which are operated by private 
industries, or private and public universities 
under contract with the Commission, with 
title to the facilities vested in the Govern- 
ment. 

In these programs supported by the Armed 
Services, the National Science Foundation, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, the Government 
is primarily interested in research and the 
education of gradaute students. To achieve 
these objectives in the national Interest, Con- 
gress provides the money for the construction 
of scientific facilities and the purchase of 
equipment and supplies, and often stipulates 
that title to such property be vested in the 
Government. 

Hence, there is clear precedent for Congress 
to provide funds for the construction of class- 
room facilities on private school premises, 
while aiming to supply needed classrooms for 
all American children, and to stipulate that 
title to such property be vested in the state or 
Federal Government. 

Under the Civil Rights Act, a church- 
related school with a “federal wing” would 
have to admit students of every race, color 
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and national origin. Moreover, only secular 
subjects could be taught in the federal wing. 
Religious subjects could not be taught there. 
And, of course, there could be no hanging of 
religious symbols on the walls. 

As I said, title to federally constructed 
classroom facilities on church-related school 
premises might vest in the state. And much 
can be said in favor of title vesting in local 
public agencies. However, states which have 
very restrictive Nativist [native American” 
or anti-immigrant] amendments which pro- 
hibit both direct and indirect aid to denomi- 
national schools may be viewed as legally in- 
capable of holding title to such property. In 
the case of states with such Nativist amend- 
ments, title to equipment for use In church- 
related schools acquired under Title I of the 
Education Act, for example, must vest in the 
Federal Government. 

This Title of the Act requires the local 
educational agency to provide “special educa- 
tional services and arrangements” for private 
school children, such as “mobile educational 
services and equipment." Now, the law de- 
fines “equipment” in part as follows: The 
term equipment includes machinery, utili- 
ties, and built-in equipment and any neces- 
sary enclosures or structures to house them, 
and includes... instructional equipment 
and necessary furniture.” Hence, the law 
provides a substantial amount of fixed prop- 
erty, as equipment’ for the education of 
disadvantaged children in church-related 
schools, 

While in most states title to such property 
is vested in the local (state) educational 
agency, the State of New York, for example, 
says it cannot hold title to property built on 
church-related school premises because of its 
very restrictive Nativist amendment. 

In fact, New York, according to an opinion 
by the state attorney general, can receive 
federal money for the purposes of Title I of 
the Education Act only if it “continues to be 
identified as federal money.” To keep it 
from Nativist contamination, such money 
“may not be commingled” with state money 
but “must be kept in a special account in a 
bank.“ Thus, uncontaminated “federal 
money,” reasoned Charles A, Brind, counsel 
to the New York State Education Depart- 
ment, “may be used to rent property, to re- 
tain tenchers, and to purchase supplies, 
equipment and services” for the use of chil- 
dren in church-related schools, When such 
equipment includes “built-in equipment,” 
“enclosures or structures to house machinery 
and utilities,” and ‘necessary furniture,” 
title to the equipment must vest, in the case 
of New York State, in the Federal Govern- 
ment. ` 

Thus, there are many precedents for fed- 
erally constructed classroom facilities on 
church-related school premises, with title to 
such property vested in the state or Federal 
Government. Hence, if President Johnson 
is determined to take the second giant stride 
in 1966, or later, “toward full educational 
opportunity for all of our schoo) children,” 
as he proposed to do, he can achieve this 
purpose by adhering to well-established prin- 
ciples and practices. He would provide fa- 
cilities for every child, on the basis of equal- 
ity, regardless of religious beliefs. in the 
school of his parents’ choice. Such legisla- 
tion would be child-centered, aiming to meet 
the educational needs of every child in the 
child's own interest and in the national in- 
terest. This would be a giant step towards 
Tull freedom and equality for all children, 
and not a retreat to the nativism of the 19th 
century as proposed in the Morse-Perkins 
bill. The legislation would be based on the 
principles of religious neutrality and the 
doctrine of the primacy of secular effects. 

In the Education Act of 1965 President 
Johnson and the Congress took s big first 
step in providing for the educational needs 
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of all children in all schools. In doing 80. 
they broke precedent by treating all children 
alike, regardless of religious beliefs, They 
firmly established the principle of freedom 
and equality in education legislation. To 
achieve this objective, they had recourse to 
both direct and indirect distribution of edu- 
cation benefits—some benefits are provided 
directly by the Federal Government, others 
indirectly through the instrumentality of 
state governments. 

Although the Federal Government has 
made large grants of money to Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish colleges and universities 
for the construction of classroom facilities— 
with title thereto vested in the denomina- 
tional schools—I propose, to meet socioreli- 
gious opposition, the compromise program 
outlined here. 

Thus, through the further application of 
the principle of religious neutrality, and the 
doctrine of the primacy of secular effects, 
Congress can, under presidential leadership, 
provide needed classroom facilities for the 
nation’s seven million church-related school 
children on a basis of equality with our 42 
million public school children, Such equi- 
table and freedom-ensuring legislation 
would promote the educational development 
of all schoolchildren and be in the best in- 
terest of our national welfare and defense. 

In building the superstructure of the 
Great Society, President Johnson cannot 
permit the undermining of such important 
foundation stones as freedom in the quest 
of truth, and equality of rights for members 
of minority groups. 


Minnesota Alliance Partners 
SPEECH 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the Part- 
ners of the Alliance for Progress in 1964 
has been highly successful. Today more 
than 30 States are linked with Latin 
American countries, promoting the de- 
velopment in Latin America on a com- 
munity-to-community and people-to- 
people as well as country-to-country 
basis. 

I have before me an article, entitled 
“Alliance Program Furthers Minnesota, 
Uruguay Ties,” from the Minneapolis 
Tribune of October 13, 1966. The author, 
David Mazie, describes the growing part- 
nership between Minnesota and Uruguay, 
both agricultural areas. 

The Partners of the Alliance, by bring- 
ing Americans into contact with their 
Latin American neighbors and demon- 
strating their shared interests, increases 
our understanding of the world beyond 
our borders. Mr. Mazie points out: 

The initiative for forming a partnership 
program can come from any source, even & 
private individual. Projects have been 
launched by labor groups, universities, junior 
Chambers of commerce, the League of Women 
Voters, a school superintendent. 


The benefits of the partnership are 
thus by no means onesided. And yet 
the major benefits will be longterm bene- 
fits. As Mr. Mazie concludes: 
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There may be no great overnight changes, 
but the program will draw the Americas 
closer in generations to come. 


Under unanimous consent, I insert Mr. 
Mazie's article at this point in the 
RECORD: 

ALLIANCE PROGRAM FURTHERS MINNESOTA, 

Urvovay Tres 
(By David Mazie) 

Montevingo, Urnucuay—Nearly half a 
hemisphere separates the fertile farmlands of 
Uruguay from those of Minnesota. 

But the distance is being bridged by a 
growing partnership and friendship. 

Uruguay and Minnesota are linked as Part- 
ners of the Alliance, a grass-roots offshoot of 
the Alliance for Progress. 

Although their co-operative efforts are just 
getting started, some of the results and hopes 
are already apparent, 

Visitors to the Minnesota State Falr this 
year could see a display of Uruguayan prod- 
ucts, arts and crafts. It's hoped that some- 
day a few of the artists who produced those 
items will be in Minnesota in person. 

Within a few weeks the people in a small 
Uruguayan community will have a little M- 
brary” of novels, technical literature and 
other books to read, thanks to the Minneapo- 
lis Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

The Partners of the Alliance began in 1964 
as a program to put the Alliance on a people- 
to-people, community-to-community basis. 
Today more than 30 states are linked with 
Latin American areas. 

While the Alliance itself deals in million- 
dollar projects, the partners are concerned 
with only a tiny fraction of that amount. 

Sixth graders in San Rafael, Calif., for in- 
stance, bought blackboards for a school in 
Peru with the $50 they earned washing cars. 
Colorado Springs, Colo., donated 625 to buy 
equipment for a playground in Chile, 

The initiative for forming a partnership 
Program can come from any source, even a 
Private individual. Projects have been 
launched by labor groups, universities, Junior 
chambers of commerce, the League of 
Women Voters, a school superintendent. 

Co-ordinating the program is the Partners’ 
National office, which operates under the 
Agency for International Development. 

One of its officers hns described the office’s 
Tole as something like that of a marriage 
broker. “We invroduce them and try to get 
them off to a good start, but success depends 
on the individuals: involved.” 

The matchmaker who brought Minnesota 
and Uruguay together made a likely pairing. 

Both are agricultural areas with one large 
Center of population. (And both have a 
“Montevideo,” though Uruguay's is pro- 
nounced with the accent on the “vid- 
AY-oh.") 

Minnesota and Uruguay's shared interest 
in agriculture may prove to be the area in 
which the partnership is at its best. 

Uruguay is beginning to develop dairy and 

cooperatives and could use technical 
advice from Minnesota's many successful or- 
ganizations in these fields. 

The South American nation also would 
Welcome Minnesota know-how in setting up 
Tural canneries and storing wheat (Uruguay 
has no grain elevators.) 

Both Uruguyans and Minnesotans stress 
5 importance of developing a real partner- 

p. 

“We want a truly reciprocal program, one 
in which we share interests and knowledge 
and from which both Uruguay and Minne- 
šota will benefit,” says Clifford Whitehill, in- 
ternational attorney for General Mills and 
President of the Minnesota Partners group. 

The major benefits, he adds, will be those 
that come in the long run. “There may be 
RO great overnight changes, but the program 
ey draw the Americans closer In generations 

come.” 
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Dedication of the John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
Building in the Government Center, 
Boston, Mass., September 9, 1966 


SPEECH 


HON, EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. BOLAND, Mr. Speaker, the dedi- 
cation of the new John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy Building in the Government Center 
at Boston, Mass., took place on Septem- 
ber 9, 1966. This magnificent building, 
which stands as a perpetual reminder of 
our late beloved President Kennedy’s 
dedication to our country and to the citi- 
zens of his native city and State, was 
accepted by the General Services Admin- 
istration for the U.S. Government, 


Participating in the dedicatory cere- 
mony were the late President's brothers, 
Senators ROBERT F. KENNEDY and EDWARD 
M. KENNEDY, Senator LEVERETT SALTON- 
STALL, of Massachusetts; Speaker JOHN 
W. McCormack; members of the Massa- 
chusetts congressional delegation; Gov, 
John A. Volpe and Mayor John Collins, 
of Boston; Richard Cardinal Cushing, 
Roman Catholic archbishop of Boston; 
Rabbi Joseph Shubow, of Congregation 
B'nai Moshe in Boston; and the Right 
Reverend Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., Epis- 
copal bishop of Boston. Under permis- 
sion granted, I include with my remarks 
at this point in the Recor» the transcript 
of the dedicatory ceremony, so that it 
may be preserved for posterity in the 
official records of Congress: 

DEDICATION OF THE JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY 

BUILDING, SEPTEMBER 9, 1966, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Wr.LtaM FITZGERALD. Distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen: I am most 
honored to have been chosen chairman for 
this occasion when we are gathered to honor 
our beloved late President, John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. This building stands as a per- 
petual reminder of his dedication to our 
country and to the citizens of his native 
State and city. I should like now to intro- 
duce to you Congressman Enwarp P. BOLAND 
of the Second Congressional District who 
will be the platform chairman of the day. 
Congressman BOLAND. 

Congressman Bor AND. Thank you, Chair- 
man Fitzgerald. The place looks a lot better 
without the old Howard, the Crawford House, 
and the Casino. [Laughter.] The Colors 
will now be presented. Mr. James Herndon, 
the executive vice president of the J. W. Bate- 
son Company, the contractor who completed 
this fine building, will present them to the 
General Services Administration, the agency 
responsible for the building. Mr. Paul Laz- 
raro, the regional administrator of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, will accept 
them and turn them over to the all-service 
color guard which will raise them. Mr. Laz- 
zaro and Mr. Bateson. (Sic.) 

Mr. HuN ox. Mr, Lazzaro, it is indeed a 
pleasure to present this to you in the name 
of J. W. Bateson Company. It's been a pleas- 
ure working with you. 

Mr. Lazzaro. Thank you. I accept this 
fag in the name of the United States Gov- 
ernment for the General Services Admin- 
istration. It will fly proudly over the John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy Building. [Applause and 
silence, followed by a band playing the Na- 
tional Anthem. 
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Congressman Boran. Will you please re- 
main standing while soloist Luigi Vina sings 
our National Anthem, 

National Anthem.} 

Congressman Borax. Will you please re- 
main standing while the invocation, to be 
delivered by our beloved Richard Cardinal 
Cushing, Archbishop of Boston and the per- 
sonal pastor of President Kennedy. 

Cardinal Cusnunc, Almighty God, Creator 
of all things, bless with Your Presence today 
this ceremony marking the dedication of a 
building placed forever at the service of $0- 
ciety; protect by Thy help all those who 
have labored to bring it into being; guide 
always the hands and hearts of those who 
will spend here their working day, Let its 
newness be for us a symbol of a fresh begin- 
ning, its towering heights speak to us of 
exalted ideals, its place here in government's 
center remind us that it functions always as 
a ministry for the people. Let us rejoice es- 
pecially that this building will stand among 
us for generations to recall the name of 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy. It was in this 
town that his short career had its com- 
mencement; it was here that he first learned 
the ways of good government; tt was from 
here that he went out to become a citizen 
of the world. Here it was that he gave his 
youth to assist his country in peace; here 
it was that he accepted the summons to de- 
fend his country in war. From this city in 
his majority our nation called him to be its 
leader, And for this nation he gave his life. 
For our generation and the one that follows 
us, his memory will be a living thing. We 
talked to him; we laughed with him; we 
followed him; we prayed with him; and final- 
ly we wept over him. Nothing can erase the 
memory of his youthful grace and strength 
and beauty. But there will be other gen- 
erations here for whom his name must be 
immortalized, and in this steel and stone, 
we make this monument. Let us pray that 
we will always find within these walls those 
who in the service of the civil order bring 
to their work the dedication he knew, the 
ideals he defended, and the hopes that he 
held for this nation and its people. Let us 
know that he lives among us just as long 
as We make our own that excellency of spirit 
which he symbolized not only at home but 
across the world, May the Lord with whom 
he lives today bless all of us who loved him 
and may this city which he loved always 
be worthy of his memory. [Applause.] 

Congressman Borann, Eminent clergy, 
Speaker McCor»rack, Senator Enpwarp M. 
KENNEDY, Senator ROBERT KENNEDY, Mrs. Jo- 
seph P, Kennedy, Senator SALTONSTALL, GOV- 
ernor Volpe, and Congressman O'NeitL: IÈ 
we can honor John Fi ld Kennedy with 
stone and steel, then it is most fitting that it 
be with a building such as this in this place, 
for he deeply believed in the role of the 
fedcral government in promoting the com- 
mon good for all. He would be happy to see 
in this structure and the men and women 
who serve in it the means of implementing 
the programs for which he worked during 
his public life. And this is a good place, in 
his beloved Boston in the heart of the dis- 
trict which he first served in the Congress 
of the United States and at the foot of the 
hill where he so well defined the standards 
for those who govern in a democratic so- 
ciety. This is a bullding of great beauty 
and utility. God willing, it wlll stand to 
serve the people for decades to come. To 
those who will work within its walls I would 
say: Follow John F. Kennedy's dedication 
to public service as the fulfillment of man’s 
commitment to the welfare of his fellow man. 
To those who come to this building to con- 
duct business with federal departments and 
agencies I would say: Remember his admon- 
ition that this is the obligation of a citizen 
to give rather than to take. And to those 
who only pass by these doors I would say: 
Each time you pass this-way think again of 
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this man and his thousand days and know 
that an ounce of his devotion and purpose 
in each of us will surely make a better world. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, it is my 
pleasure to introduce some of the platform 
guests. I am delighted to present to this 
gathering Mr. Franklin Floete, a former Ad- 
ministrator of General Services who was in- 
timately concerned with this project in its 
early stages. Mr. Floete is a Midwesterner, 
but, happily, he is also a Cape Codder. We 
are delighted to acknowledge his presence 
and his wife, Dr. Walter Gropius, a giant 
among modern architects, who heads The 
Architects’ Collaborative in Cambridge, part 
of the venture which designed this building. 
Dr. Gropius is a fellow of the American In- 
stitute of Architects and has been the re- 
cipient of numerous gold medals and other 
honors, Dr, Walter Gropius. Mr. Samuel 
Glazer of Samuel Glazer Associates, part of 
the design team. Another leading archi- 
tect in this nation and in this area, Mr. 
Glazer is also a member of the American 
Institute of Architects. Mr. Samuel Glazer. 
I am pleased to present a colleague in the 
Congress of the United States, a distin- 
guished member of Congress, the Honorable 
WaLiam H. Bares of the Sixth Congressional 
District. I know that Senator SALTONSTALL 
will be pleased to know that the Postmaster 
General of the United States is out raising 
funds on the West Coast, but he sent his 
very attractive wife and his very talented son. 
I am delighted to present to this gathering 
Mrs, Lawrence F. O'Brien and Lawrence F. 
O’Brien, Jr. It is now my great pleasure and 
high personal privilege to present to this 
gathering His Excellency, the Governor of 
the Commonwealth, who will bring us the 
greetings as chief executive of this state, 
Governor John Volpe. 

Governor Vore. Thank you very much, 
Congressman Botanp, Your Eminence, Car- 
dinal Cushing, Bishop Stokes, Rabbi Shu- 
bow, Mrs. Kennedy, Senator SALTONSTALL, 
Senator Eowarp KENNEDY, Senator ROBERT 
Kennepy—and you notice, Tep, that I gave 
you precedence—Speaker McCormack, Mayor 
Collins, Members of Congress, Mr. Knott, 
other distinguished guests, and my fellow 
citizens: We are gathered here today from 
many corners of this Nation for the dedica- 
tion of this magnificent structure and for 
its dedication to the service of all of our 
people. For myself it is a great privilege 
and honor to participate in this ceremony, 
particularly because this splendid structure 
is being dedicated to the memory of a faith- 
ful and dedicated son of Massachusetts. We 
of Massachusetts have a great heritage—a 
great and sacred and noble heritage; one 

- which John F. Kennedy kept ever fresh in 
his mind; one which ever guided him during 
those stirring years in which he gave so much 
of himself to our people and Nation. I can 
still recall vividly that day in January of 
1961, ten days before his Inauguration as 
President of the United States, when I had 
the privilege of presenting him to the mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Legislature. On 
that cold, wintry day, now nearly six years 
ago, the President-elect said of Massachu- 
setts: “Its leaders have shaped our destiny 
long before the great Republic was born. Its 
principles have guided our footsteps in the 
times of crisis as well as in times of calm. 
Its democratic institutions have served as 
beacon lights for other nations as well as our 
sister states.“ And he also said in his 
memorable choice of words: “For what 
Pericles said to the Athenians has long been 
true of this commonwealth. We do not imi- 
tate, for we are a model to others.” Pro- 
phetic words. For has any one man been a 
more perfect model to others of this day and 
this age than John Fitzgerald Kennedy? This 
truly has been the “Age of Kennedy.” Even 
in death he is triumphant, for it is a fact that 
no man remains so admired anywhere in the 
world and no one is so consistently used as 
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a model to emulate in the pursuit of excel- 
lence, achievement, and honor than our own 
President Kennedy. In his brief years of 
lightening this native son of this enduring 
commonwealth gave to us for all time a 
model of conduct and service that will per- 
severe far longer than this four story build- 
ing and its connected twenty-six story tower. 
“We must always consider,” President Ken- 
nedy said, “that we shall be as a city upon a 
hill. The eyes of all the people are upon us.” 
Irrefutable words. Today the eyes of all our 
people are upon this building, and their 
thoughts are on John F. Kennedy and all he 
will mean to us during all the days of our 
lives. 

In the years to come, when we look upon 
this new federal building, we will see it as 
he would have seen it: one noble structure 
in our government center complex, a living 
monument to the vision of the planners to 
whom we owe its conception; a towering sym- 
bol of the men of government who helped 
to make it a-reality; a selfless memorial of 
the spirit of our people; and a vibrant re- 
fiection of the society in which we live. On 
behalf of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts I wish to thank all those who contrib- 
uted in any way to make this John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy Building a reality. We may truly 
say that this structure we dedicate today now 
is an Integral part of that city upon the hill, 
May it ever serve our people as competently 
and as loyally as President John F. Kennedy. 
Thank you very much. 

Congressman Bot ax. Thank you, Gov- 
ernor Volpe. Lawson B. Knott, Jr., is the 
Administrator of General Services, The Gen- 
eral Services Administration is the house- 
keeping unit of this fantastic government 
and, also, the construction agency. He runs 
a very large agency which carries out many 
of the most difficult problems in our govern- 
ment, And he runs it well. Mr. Knott has 
long service in the federal government and 
was appointed Administrator early in 1965 
after serving as Acting Administrator. I am 
calling upon Mr. Knott to speak now. At the 
end of his remarks, he has a presentation to 
make to Mayor John Collins, who will re- 
spond on behalf of the City of Boston. I am 
privileged to present General Services Ad- 
ministrator Lawson B. Knott. 

Mr. Knorr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It's 
a great privilege and pleasure for me to come 
to Boston today and to find myself among 
so many friends of the General Services Ad- 
ministration in Washington here. It's a rare 
thing that an agency such as ours in Wash- 
ington has the almost daily wise counsel and 
advice such as we have from the distin- 
guished members of Congress whom you have 
sent year after year to Washington. The fed- 
eral building which we are dedicating today 
is many things to many people. First, it is 
the center of a federal service for the people 
of Boston and its environs, for, literally, to 
dedicate means to put to use. Secondly, it 
is an efficient place of work for twenty-six 
federal activities involving some four thou- 
sand men and women, your neighbors, who 
will be carrying out these programs day in 
and day out. Third, it is an integral part 
of Boston's new government center. And if 
there ever was a model for cooperation be- 
tween federal, state and local governments, 
this is it. Fourth, it is a distinctive architec- 
tural addition to this city and, I think, will 
set the pattern for the things that will come 
hereafter. 

And finally, and very importantly, by the 
name it bears—The John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy Federal Bullding—it will be a 
reminder of the excellence which President 
Kennedy brought to government and to life 
itself. It seems to me appropriate that this 
building which will be a memorial to Presi- 
dent Kennedy in his home city will be one 
filled with activity and dedicated to the pub- 
lic good, for those were the attributes of John 
F. Kennedy. Many men shared in the cre- 
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ation of this building—members of the Mas- 
sachusetts congressional delegation, state and 
city officials, the architects, the contractor 
and his subcontractors. It was build by 
many hands. We of the General Services 
Administration are proud of the role that 
its dedicated men and women played in turn- 
ing this project from a plan into the reality 
which rises behind this platform today, And 
I include in that General Services Admin- 
istration family that great leader of the Gen- 
eral Services back ten years ago when this 
building was planned, who has been intro- 
duced to you earlier, Mr. Franklin Floete, 
who was not only the leader of the Admin- 
istration at the time this project was author- 
ized by the Congress but was responsible 
for my Initiation into this agency some ten 
years ago. As you tour this federal build- 
ing following the ceremony, you will find 
many innovations. and improvements that 
have been made in public buildings over 
the years. We find now that if we do not 
follow construction rapidly with design, new 
techniques, new materials take the place of 
those that were prescribed by the design- 
ing architects. So that you will find many 
innovations, many changes in this building. 
But I want to call your attention to two 
things in particular that you will find stand- 
ard in the some three to four hundred build- 
ing that either have been completed by the 
General Services Administration in the last 
ten years or will shortly be completed. That 
18. first, the Great Seal of the United States 
which you will find on the building at the en- 
trance. And In the lobby of this bullding 
and each of the other buildings is what we 
call the “Charter of Freedom.” This in- 
cludes the copies of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution, and the Bill of 
Rights. They are displayed in the lobby as 
a reminder of the precepts which are our 
heritage of America, the past, our grounds 
for tackling with courage the problems of 
the current day, and our hope for the fu- 
ture. 

Mayor Collins, if you will come forward, it 
will be my great honor and privilege to pre- 
sent to you a plastic-enclosed medallion copy 
of the Great Seal to which I have referred 
which I hope you will keep in your office, 
and that it may there serve to be a reminder 
of the significance of this great occasion. 

Mayor Cottrns. Thank you very much, 
‘Mr. Knott. Mrs. Joseph Kennedy, the Sena- 
tors KENNEDY, all other members of that Ul- 
lustrious family, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen: It's an honor, indeed, to ac- 
cept this medallion on behalf of all of the 
People of our city and all of those who par- 
ticipated in making this day a reality, One 
might think that with his great sense of his- 
toricity, John Fitzgerald Kennedy might well 
have selected this precise spot, sò very close 
to Faneuil Hall and yet so close to the vi- 
brant city which he loved so dearly. I would 
like to tell you, ladies and gentlemen, that 
indeed he did have a voice in the selection of 
this precise site, Under my distinguished 
predecessor, Mayor Hynes, the concept of A 
Government center had been discussed, but 
its current status was to have been a build- 
ing on Washington Street near the corner of 
Court Street. In early 1960, after I was first 
elected as mayor, I called upon our distin- 
guished Speaker, JoHN W. McCormack, Sen- 
ator Kennepvy, and Senator SALTONSTALL and 
Congressman O'NerILt and requested a con- 
Terence with the gentleman who would have 
a great deal to do with the selection of the 
precise location, the gentleman who is with 
us today, Mr. Franklin Floete. We had 3 
conference in Washington, and the unanim- 
ity of opinion of those distinguished federal 
leaders and every other element in our city 
convinced Mr. Ploete that this precise spot, 
in which former President Kennedy had a 
particular voice, was the location to be se- 
lected. I know that every Bostonian—and 
everyone has a little of Boston in him wher- 
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ever he may reside—that every Bostonian is 
proud of this day. We're proud that as Bos- 
tonians we've been able to make a minute 
contribution to keep alive the memory of 
this great man. 

Congressman BoLann. Thank you, Mayor 
Collins, It is fitting that this historic event 
be marked by words from a close intimate 
friend of our late beloved President. Many 
happy, carefree hours at school, college, and 
play, many days of hard work, many mo- 
ments of advice and counsel—and all of this 
time and all of these experiences Congress- 
man Torsert MacponaLp would gladly relive 
again. I am privileged to present to this 
gathering my colleague in the Congress, close 
friend to the late President, Congressman 
‘TORBERT MACDONALD. 

Congressman Macponatp. Cardinal Cush- 
ing, Mrs. Rose Kennedy. distinguished 
other members of the Kennedy family, 
Speaker McCormack, my colleagues from the 
Congress, dis ed guests here, ladies 
and gentlemen: It is indeed, as my good 
friend Enpi Borax said, a distinct honor for 
me to come here to say just a few words to 
his friends here in the audience, As I'm 
sure is true with many of you, this occasion 
invokes mixed emotions in my mind and in 
my heart. Of course, we're all glad that the 
City of Boston and the Commonwealth has 
this wonderful edifice to carry on what was 
close to the President's heart—the more efi- 
cient development of good government—but 
also there is a tinge of sadness as well to this 
Occasion, for in many of his friends’ hearts 
and minds President Kennedy still uves on. 
It would have been much more fitting if, in- 
deed, after President Kennedy had involved 
himself in the construction of this building, 
how glad we all would be to have him here 
today dedicating this bullding instead of 
some of us invoking his memory. I think 
one thing that hasn't been touched on that 
perhaps should be that I know of at least 
two other reasons why this location would be 
most pleasing to President John F. Kennedy. 
One, of course, is that it Is not too far from 
122 Bowdoin Street where he spent so many 
active hours in carrying on the work of gov- 
ernment here in Boston. And the second 
one ise—and I think many have forgotten— 
that many long years ago, in 1946—and I see 
some in the audience who worked with him 
at that time—he went from door to door in 
this area, shyly putting out his hand, saying, 
“Hello. My name is John F. Kennedy, Im 
running for Congress.” In those years that 
have passed since that time, there is more 
than word or tongue can tell. We all miss 
him. I'm sure we all, in our hearts, love 
him. I'm sure that the most important 
thing of the naming of this for the President 
is not for the people of our generation but 
for the generations to come who will and do, 
as we will and do, revere his name. Thank 
you very much. 

Congressman Botann, Thank you, TORBIE. 
And if you will now rise, I'm going to ask a 
longtime personal and close friend of Presi- 
dent Kennedy's to lead us in prayer. I'm 
asking Rabbi Joseph Shubow, who has led 
the congregation of B'nai Moshe since 1933 
here in Boston, to lead us in prayer. 

Rebbi Suunow. Our Father, who art in 
heayen, with hearts weighted down with the 
tragedy of three years ago when our unfor- 
gettable and beloved President, John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy, was martyrized like the im- 
mortal Abraham Lincoln about a century 
ago, we are now assembled to recall not only 
our irreparable loss and our unbearable sor- 
Tow of that day of horror, but we are espe- 
cially gathered to dedicate this great gov- 
ernment center to the immortal memory of 
the thirty-fifth President of the United States 
so that the name of John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy will ever live in our midst as a source 
of selfless public service, and as a wellspring 
of spiritual strength to serve God and coun- 
try, our own beloved America, and all the 
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world in a spirit of utter consecration, with 
exemplary courage, unimpeachable character, 
ever giving a full measure of devotion to 
the common welfare of the people and to 
the highest ideals of American public sery- 
ice. 

As we have the historic privilege on this 
memorable occasion to dedicate this great 
sanctuary of governmental service to the pub- 
lic good and well being, may we who had 
the privilege and the merit to know Mr. Ken- 
nedy, to gaze upon his comely countenance 
which shone in the service of humanity in 
general and the American people in particu- 
lar, and to benefit from his great courage, 
genuine faith, and unalloyed devotion and 
high sense of honor, may we thus rededicate 
ourselves to the ideals which he personi- 
fied, to the imperishable principles which he 
cherished and to the divine vision which he 
saw from afar as the perpetual light of the 
Lord Creator of the universe and of the 
father of humanity for the benefit of all the 
children of mankind, 

Thy ways, O Lord, are not our ways. And 
Thy mysteries are beyond our knowledge. As 
‘we catch a glimpse of the divine purpose and 
behold the ray of Thy light as it shines 
through even in that ineffable tragedy which 
will. be with us for generations to come, may 
it be given to us to feel Thy divine presence 
which thus seeks to teach us the lesson that 
we are all children of the one true God, that 
We are all brothers even though we may seem 
to belong to different races, creeds, nations, 
and different colorations of the skin. Very 
few men in our time understood this divine 
truism as fully as did John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy, and none saw the-implications of this 
immortal vision with greater clarity, with 
more genuine nobility, and with a fuller 
spiritual force. If the martyrdom of Presi- 
dent Kennedy will serve as a sort of catalytic 
agent and thus accelerate an era of true 
love and friendship, genuine equality and 
Justice, complete compassion and peace 
among the nations of the world and among 
the races and creeds that constitute our be- 
loved America and the rest of the earth, then 
President Kennedy’s martyrdom will not have 
been in vain. 

If we thus are enabled to come nearer to 
this divine destiny of man and the proxi- 
mated kingdom of heaven on earth, then as 
Abraham Lincoln said, in a premonition of 
his own martyrdom in those days: “Let the 
judgment of the Lord be done.” And if 
we could but speak with our beloved John 
Kennedy, he would be the first to say: “Let 
the will of the Lord be done.” For he knew, 
as he was supposed to have said in his great 
address at Dallas, quoting scripture: “Unless 
the Lord build the house, they who build it 
labor in vain.” 

We, therefore, pray that this great public 
edifice, built by the people and for the peo- 
ple, will become a public shrine and an 
American sanctuary ever reminding our il- 
lustrious lawmakers, our dedicated political 
leaders, our faithful public servants, and all 
our citizens, that politics is not only a great 
art and an arena for skillful administration, 
but that it implies always the welfare of the 
polis, the city-state, and the great commu- 
nity of all the citizens driving frem our midst 
all selfish consideration and all petty, vain, 
personal ambition but rather calling upon our 
gifted sons and leaders and our truly dedi- 
cated public servants to look upon their 
government trust as a trust not only of the 
people but of God Himself. For it was in 
this spirit that our immortal, martyrized 
President served God and country with his 
last drop of precious blood. We must ever 
remember that any deviation from this ex- 
alted ideal that inspired President Kennedy 
will be a desecration of this shrine and of 
his good and blessed name. May the laws, 
ordinances, and administrative policies that 
will emanate from this august edifice ever 
be passed, proclaimed, and publicized in the 
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image and spirit of the immortal John Fitz- 

Kennedy, and thus be a source of in- 
spiration in the field of government through- 
out our blessed land and throughout the 
world so that we and our descendants may 
be enabled to build the City of God and the 
kingdom of heaven on earth. May this be 
Thy will, O Lord. Amen. 

Congressman Bo.anp. Thank you, Rabbi 
Shubow. Our next speaker closes out his 
elective public service this year. For forty- 
six years in the service of his community, his 
state, and his nation he has brought honor 
and distinction to himself and to his beloved 
Massachusetts. Serving with John Kennedy 
for eight years in the Senate, both cooperated 
to give unique, effective, and splendid service 
to their state and to their nation, I am hon- 
orded to present the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts, the Honorable LEVERETT SAL- 
TONSTALL, 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Mr, Boran, Your 
Excellency, Cardinal Cushing, Rabbi Shubow, 
Bishop Stokes, Governor Volpe, Mrs. Ken- 
nedy and very distinguished members of the 
Kennedy family, Speaker McCormack, Con- 
gressman O'NEILL, and my other colleagues 
in the United States Congress: This fine and 
entirely practical new federal government 
building in Boston is very properly named 
for our most distinguished Massachusetts 
citizen and an illustrious President of our 
country, John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

A further reason for naming it in his honor 
is that it is situated in the 
district which he ably represented before 
he became a member of the United States 
Senate. The need for a new federal build- 
ing in Massachusetts became evident at least 
fifteen years ago. Federal agencies were 
scattered throughout the city, and the pres- 
ent building in Post Office Square was burst- 
ing its seams from the increased activities 
of the federal court and the Post Office De- 
partment, Consequently, Massachusetts 
Congressmen and Senators agreed to stimu- 
late the federal government to build a new 
building. It was later demonstrated that a 
savings of approximately $900,000 a year 
would result by consolidating federal agen- 
cies in this building rather than continuing 
to rent space throughout Boston. Many 
public officials and civic groups, including 
the Chamber of Commerce, pleaded the need 
for a new government center that would 
provide much sought additional facilities for 
the city of Boston and the Commonwealth as 
well as for the federal government, 

But where was this building to be placed? 
And would the three governments concerned 
cooperate in locating it? The question of 
financing the city and state buildings also 
created problems. Mr. Franklin Floete, 
whose name has been mentioned, the Ad- 
ministrator of GSA and a retired business- 
man of note from Iowa, with the coopera- 
tion and active interest of the late Senator 
Kennedy and myself in the Senate and Con- 

en McCormack and ON in the 
House determined that Scollay Square was 
the proper location provided we could make 
sure that the city and state would go along 
and not leave the federal government with a 
building quite far removed from the activi- 
ties of the other governments. 

The question of price and cost was in- 
volved. Some wanted the building to be 
placed in Post Office Square, and the federal 
government at that time considered property 
on Trinity Place becavse of easy access to 
public transportation and automobile travel. 
Finally, it was decided to settle on the Scollay 
Square location if and when it was clear 
that the state and the city would join. There 
were many hesitations, many difficulties with 
the state legislature, and the problem of 
necessary bond issues. Time was running 
out, and Administrator Floete stated that the 
GSA would go it alone if a decision was not 
made quickly, In the end, the city and the 
state were in a position to go ahead, They 
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had the necessary funds in sight. Further- 
more, real estate groups were stimulated to 
bulld a business block in close proximity to 
the government building. 

During all this period, Senator John Ken- 
nedy and I worked closely together. I re- 
ported to him on my meetings with Mr. 
Floete and the difficulties involved. We co- 
operated enthusiastically. After working 
closely with the state, city, and federal offi- 
cials to resolve the problem of which site to 
choose, the GSA submitted their prospectus 
to the US Congress in September of 59. In 
February of 1960, the Public Works Commit- 
tees approved the building proposal, and al- 
most three million dollars was voted to ac- 
quire the site and to start planning the 
building. In October of 1962, the United 
States Congress appropriated a little over 
twenty-seven million dollars to construct 
this bullding. Happily, a savings of over 
two-and-a-half million dollars was effected 
as a result of good bidding competition. So 
it ls finally constructed at a cost of $24,588,- 
400. Now Administrator Knott is efficiently 
carrying forward the work of this building, 
and I know he will for many years to come. 

We are here with members of the Kennedy 
family and with state and city officials to 
dedicate this building in honor of one of 
our most distinguished citizens. Truly, this 
is a government center, and as government 
takes over more and more in our daily lives, 
tt will assist our government officials at dif- 
ferent levels to know each other, to under- 
stand each others problems, and, ultimately, 
to get action in a way that will benefit us 
all. This building means much to the fu- 
ture of Boston and of our state, so I am 
proud to be present at this dedication be- 
cause it means the completion of a truly 
great enterprise in bringing the federal gov- 
ernment closer to our state and to our city, 

Congressman Bol AN. Thank you, Senator 
BSALTONSTALL. We are delighted to have in 
our presence one of the most remarkable 
women of our time and one of the most re- 
markable women of this, or any other, land. 
No one has spent more time in the interest 
of human beings than has she; few have given 
more to mankind. We're delighted to ac- 
knowledge her presence, and I ask Mrs. Jo- 
seph P. Kennedy to stand. 

From the small and neighboring state of 
New York, we're happy to have an enterpris- 
ing, an ambitious, and a truly remarkable 
public servant—not a native son of New 
York but, proudly we say, a native son of this 
great state. But we're delighted to have him 
in the state of New York, and of course, 
we're proud to have him in the Senate of the 
United States. He makes his own way with 
his own ability, his own fire, his own vision! 
I'm proud to present to you the United States 
Senator from New York, ROBERT F. KENNEDY. 

Senator R. F. KENNEDY. Thank you very 
much. Eopm Boranp, Cardinal Cushing, 
Governor Volpe, Mayor Collins, Mrs. Ken- 
nedy, distinguished members of Congress, 
and particularly the Speaker and my brother 
[laughter]: When we were sitting there and 
heard the hand my mother received, Teddy 
leaned over to me and said, “Aren't you 
glad you're not running against her?” 
[Laughter.| I'm delighted to be here; de- 
lighted to be back in Boston. I'm delighted 
to have an opportunity to participate in this 
dedication. The dedication really is more 
than just a building. I think of all the me- 
morials here in the United States—and really 
across the world—that have been dedicated 
to President Kennedy in the last two-and-a- 
half years, I don’t think that there is any 
One that would touch him more than this 
because this was his home, and you were his 
peopie. I look out at this group that are 
here today, and I think back of many warm 
moments President Kennedy had here in 
Boston and had in Massachusetts; listening 
to Tonzatm MACDONALD, his old friend; seeing 
down there Ben Smith, the two oldest— 
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Tonam and Ben Smith—the two oldest 
friends that John Kennedy had; going back 
to the 1946 campaign and seeing people who 
were actively involved in it; seeing over there 
Judge Frank Morrissey—nobody was closer 
to John Kennedy, not only from the begin- 
ning when nobody knew where his career 
would lead but for a long period of time dur- 
ing all of his career here in Massachusetts, 
nobody was closer to him than Judge Frank 
Morrissey. [Applause.] And the others who 
made such a difference here in the second 
row—Grace Burke, who was his secretary and 
kept his light going here in Massachusetts, 
and Bob Morey, who is in the back there, who 
was also Involved. Arthur Garrity. I think of 
our 1952 campaign and Pat Twohig, Polly 
Fitzgerald, Helen Lempart, Helen Keyes, who 
I don't believe is here, and many others of 
you who went out and rang doorbells and 
were actively involved and made John 
Kennedy what he was, made his career pos- 
sible. When he was elected President of the 
United States, those who served with him in 
the White House—Dave Powers,.who was 
such a close personal friend and was the one 
that made it possible for John Kennedy to 
smile even when the situation was difficult; 
Dick Donahue, Jerry Wiesner, John McNally, 
Pierre Salinger, and President Kennedy's old 
friend Kenny O'Donnell. To all those and 
to all they represent, and those that I have 
mentioned and those that I have not, and 
Speaker McCormack who encouraged John 
Kennedy to run for Congress in 1946. To all 
of you who were so closely identified with 
him. This building is not, therefore, just a 
dedication to him; it’s not just in his mem- 
ory, but it’s in memory of all of you. And 
it’s in memory of all those who made such a 
contribution to his life. I think of what he 
said: “Problems in this world are made by 
man, and, therefore, they can be solved by 
man.“ What we have to dedicate ourselves is 
to turn this state, this city, this country— 
really mankind generally—over to the next 
generation, this world over to the next gen- 
eration of mankind in a better way than we 
received it from the last. And I know that 
you who were his friends and all of us here 
and all of those in this commonwealth will 
dedicate ourselves to that proposition. 
Thank you very much. * 

Congressman BOLAND, Few men who have 
been elected to the United States Senate have 
entered that body bearing a heavier toll of 
tragedy, and few men have been more closely 
spotlighted and observed than the Demo- 
cratic Senator from Massachusetts. Through 
sheer force of physical stamina, with intel- 
lectual brilliance and knowledge, by effective 
and magnificent articulation he has met the 
test, and he has met the challenge. No one 
has worked harder for his state and his peo- 
ple; no one has so sharply recognized the 
grave problems of our day; and no one has 
dared more to come to grips with them. 
How does he do it? Well, he's a Kennedy! 
Every inch of him! Senator Epwarp M. KEN- 
NEDY! 

Senator E. M. Kennepy. Thank you very 
much, Congressman Borax D. His Excellency, 
Cardinal Cushing, Bishop Stokes, Rabbi 
Shubow, Governor Volpe, Mayor Collins, 
Speaker McCormack, my colleague in the 
Senate, Senator SALTONSTALL, Congressmen 
MacponatD and Botlaxo, Congressman 
O'Nxxt. t., Congresman Bates, the members of 
the congressional delegation 

Senator R. F. KENNEDY, You forgot me, 
[Laughter] 

Senator E. M. KENNEDY. I did forget you. 
Senator Roseer. Glad to have you back, 
Bossy. President Kennedy loved the city of 
Boston because it is unique, because it was 
his home. He loved the way it mixed the 
new with the old, history with progress; the 
way it made a place for people with every 
kind of background. He would appreciate 
the fact that here on this historic spot in 
view of our harbor, the Charles, and the 
Blue Hills, we have raised an impressive 
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building which will be the symbol of our na- 
tional government, President Kennedy's Ad- 
ministration was primarily concerned not 
with bricks and mortar but with people. And 
so today we are primarily concerned not so 
much with what we see here but what will 
be done here for this country, for the people 
of Massachusetts, and the people of New 
England, And President Kennedy knew that 
to achieve his goals for people would take 
the dedicated work of the members of the 
Civil Service, the Postal Service, and the fed- 
eral establishment. He had worked with 
them as a congressman and as a senator and 
had been sympathetic to their problems, and 
he know that no matter who was senator or 
who was president the work of this govern- 
ment could not really be successful without 
the help of the men and women of the fed- 
eral service who work here because they 
strongly believe in their country and want 
to serve their fellow man. And so we carry 
on today with the work of government. We 
find this same holds true. We read about 
the courageous efforts of our boys in Viet 
Nam, but they are backed up by the work of 
the defense offices here In the Boston area; 
we read about our dramatic achievements 
in space, but these efforts could not succeed 
without the electronics research that is 
supervised by the federal establishment here. 
Our people have come to depend on Social 
Security, health care, and educational oppor- 
tunities, and loans and grants for cities and 
buildings that the Government can supply. 
But behind these programs are the day to 
day work of processing applications and exe- 
cuting policies that go on in this building. 
And so it is with deep appreciation of their 
work, of the impetus this building will give 
to their effort in the future that I thank 
you in behalf of Mrs. Kennedy and all the 
members of the family. President Kennedy 
said: “Every man and woman who works in 
our national government may be able to say 
with pride and honor in future years, ‘I 
served the United States government in that 
hour of national need.“ Let us hope that 
this can be the spirit of the work that will 
be done in this building In the years to come. 
Thank you. 

Congressman Botaxb. Thank you, Senator 
KENNEDY. When I mentioned a moment ago 
how he does it, let me also point to another 
part of the family who helps him to do it. 
The most gracious, and just as nice as she is 
nice-looking, Joan Kennedy. 

Confidant of four presidents, originator of, 
participant in, and spokesman for most of 
the great social legislation enacted over the 
past thirty years, one who worked closely 
with President Kennedy, truly one of the 
great Americans of our time, and one of 
whom all of us in Massachusetts are particu- 
larly proud, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, the Honorable Joux W. 
MCCORMACK, 

Speaker McCormack, Congressman Bo- 
LAND, Cardinal Cushing, Bishop Stokes, 
Rabbi Shubow, Mrs. Joseph P. Kennedy, 
Senator and Mrs, Eowarp M, KENNEDY, Sena- 
tor ROBERT KENNEDY, Senator SALTONSTALL, 
my colieagues and friends in the House, Tom 
O'NEnL, Torpert MACDONALD, BILL BATES, 
Governor Volpe, and Mayor Collins, and ladies 
and gentlemen, and friends: It is with pro- 
found pleasure and gratitude that I join with 
you today in the dedication of the John 
Pitzerald Kennedy Federal Building. As 
we have continued to mourn the loss of our 
late President, at the same time you have 
been bullding, following out the words that 
he has left behind with us. This is what he 
would want you to do, this man of falth who 
took a lively pride in his native Massachu- 
setts, Today this federal building is not just 
another structure in our fair city of Boston. 
But it is a beautiful memorial to the man 
who served his state and country so freely 
and so faithfully, If he were here among 
us today, I am certain he would summon us 
to further service in the cause of democracy 
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and inspire us to higher service in the cause 
of freedom. John Fitzgerald Kennedy had a 
dream, a wonderful, magnificent dream, to 
bring America a little closer to the realiza- 
tion, the ideals set by the founding fathers 
of our country. His dedication to the cause 
of peace and the elevation of human dignity 
will always be remembered by this nation and 
by the world. He walked among the people 
trying to get them to do the right thing. He 
looked after all citizens; he looked after the 
freedom of men, women, and children 
whether they were black or white, Catholic 
or Protestant, Jew or Gentile, privileged or 
of low birth. But above all else, in every- 
thing he did John Kennedy gave proof of his 
supreme dedication to the cause of freedom 
and peace. To him these were the tran- 
scendent needs of our time at home as well 
as in the entire world. 

Born in this city May 29, 1917, he was 
reared by strong and farsighted parents to be 
energetic, brave, industrious, knowledgeable, 
and wise. These were the traits which char- 
acterized every crowded hour of his full, 
rich, and warm personal and public life. 
January 8, 1961, as President-elect of the 
United States, he appeared before the state 
legislature of our commonwealth. In dis- 
cussing the challenge before public officials, 
he summarized his own credo in these few 
lines as he approached the office which would 
lead ultimately to his death: “Of those of 
whom much ts given, much is required. 
And when at some future date the high court 
of history sits in Judgment on each one of 
us whether in our brief span of 
service we fulfilled our responsibilities to the 
State, our success or failure in whatever office 
we may hold will be measured by the answer 
to four questions. Were we truly men of 
courage? Were we truly men of judgment? 
Were we truly men of integrity? Were we 
truly men of dedication?” The late Presi- 
dent also stated in that address that cour- 
age, Judgment, integrity, dedication were the 
Qualities which, with God's help, he hoped 
would characterize our government's conduct 
in the four stormy years that lay ahead. 
And he humbly asked God's help in his un- 
dertaking. John F. Kennedy, my friends, 
brought to America a new compassion for 
the lot of his fellow men, a new respect 
for the rights of all men, and a new hope 
for the brotherhood and dignity of man. In 
President Kennedy’s death we lost a friend; 
We lost a good man; we lost a great leader. 
But let us pray on this occasion that with 
the years we shall not lose the will which 
he awakened within us, the will to follow 
the course which he has set for us. This 
federal building will be a constant reminder 
Of the fact that he told us in the cold day 
in January, 1961, and I quote: “Ask not what 
your country can do for you; ask what you 
can do for your country.” 

Congressman Borax. Thank you, Speak- 
er McCormack. The dedicatory address 
could not have been more fittingly assigned 
than to the member of Congress who repre- 
gents this district and who succeeded John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy from this district in the 
Congress of the United States. And with 
Others, he has followed the progress of this 
building from its inception with personal 
interest and with great care. I've known him 
for thirty years, and I've shared living quar- 
ters with him in Washington over the past 
fourteen years. So I know him well, and I 
Can say with certitude that I have never 
known a finer man, a harder worker for his 
district, or a more effective public servant. 
With pleasure I present the dedicatory speak- 
er. Congressman THomas P, O'NEILL, In. 

Congressman O’Nemy. Thank you Con- 
Bressman Boran. His Eminence, Cardinal 
Cushing, Rabbi Shubow, Bishop Stokes, Mrs. 
Jozeph P, Kennedy, the distinguished Sena- 
tors, Senator SALTONSTALL, Senator TED KEN- 
NEDY, and Senator Bon KENNEDY, Speaker 
McCormack, Governor Volpe, Mayor John 
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Collins, my distinguished colleagues in gov- 
ernment, and friends who have gathered here 
today: We have gathered here today to dedi- 
cate this building to the memory of John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy, late a President of the 
United States. 

Throughout the country in the less than 
three years since his death, President Ken- 
nedy has been honored many times by the 
people of this nation. Schools, highways, 
bridges, scholarships, and hospitals bear his 
name as à tribute to the love and admiration 
people of this nation have for him. And now 
we, the people of the greater Boston area, add 
another tribute to this great man. We have 
many reasons for doing this, The first is a 
rather special one. John F, Kennedy was & 
leader of our nation and indeed a citizen of 
the world. But he was our own beloved son, 
born in Brookline, educated in Boston, grad- 
uate of Harvard. His roots are here. This 
was his home. So much that was John Ken- 
nedy was Boston and Massachusetts. It was 
here that he entered politics representing 
this area in the Congress of the United 
States. We, more than any other people, 
knew his quick smile, his ready wit. We 
knew his devotion to the people. He went 
on to represent Massachusetts in the Senate 
of the United States, and for eight more 
years he was our champion. In 1960, we 
went with him to the Democratic Conven- 
tion, and from there on to become President 
of the United States: 

For us he will always be more than a great 
President. He was a son of Boston and Mas- 
sachusetts carrying on a tradition of public 
service great that was shown to him by his 
parents and his grandparents. So today in 
this dedication there is something very per- 
sonal, very close to all of us as we remember 
him as one of our own. Many words have 
been said about the greatness of John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy, and many buildings have 
been dedicated. Why do we feel that we 
have the duty and the right to say more? 
Over one hundred years ago a great Presi- 
dent dedicated a portion of a battlefield. He 
said: “We here rightly [sic] resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain.” That 18 
why we are here today, 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy was cut down in 
his youth, in his prime. He had just be- 
gun to find an end to the ancient injustices, 
to reach accord with his enemies, to envision 
a much better and a greater America and a 
much better and greater world. The enor- 
mity of this tragedy can only be measured 
when we look at his dreams and realize that 
they had only begun to be fulfilled. But 
there is a greater, yes, even a greater tragedy 
than his cold and untimely death. And that 
shall be if his death has served no purpose, 
has been of no avail; if it has no meaning 
in life. The dedication of this building to 
John F. Kennedy should be a rededication 
of ourselves to what he stood for and what 
he fought for. 

In his Inaugural Address, President Ken- 
nedy said: “In your hands, my fellow citi- 
zens, more than in mine will rest the final 
success or failure of our course.” It is up to 
us, the living, to continue the work which he 
has so nobly advanced, For President Ken- 
nedy, like President Lincoln, worked to hold 
our Union together. Through his program of 
equal rights he sought to end the injustices 
and the divisions within our country, He 
did the same for the world. The nuclear 
test ban which he brought about is an agent 
of peace. John F. Kennedy saw the sweet 
land of what America might become. It is 
now our turn to see that we do our part in 
bringing it to a reality. John F. Kennedy 
saw a vision of a peaceful and a just world, 
and we shall be Judged by our dedication to 
his vision and to his work. 

We must continue our work towards better 
education, fair housing, equal rights and pro- 
tection under the law. We must not rest 
until there are no more people in our land 
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who are hungry, who are jobless, who are ün- 
cared for or poorly housed. We must con- 
tinue to seek an end to the arms race and 
fight for the self-determination of people. 
We must encourage higher education, space 
exploration, and the development of our nat- 
ural resources. There is a great deal left to 
be done, and we should not tire or waver in 
our course, 

President Kennedy, in January of 1961, 
said: “All this will not be finished in the 
first one hundred days, nor will it be finished 
in the first one thousand days, nor in the 
life of this Administration, nor even, per- 
haps, in our lifetime on this planet. But 
let us begin,” We have begun, and now we 
must continue. We are continuing today by 
reminding ourselves of what this beloved 
President of ours stood for. We are doing so 
by dedicating a concrete object—this bulld- 
ing to his great memory. There have been, 
and will be, other buildings—an arts cen- 
ter, a hospital, a school, a library, a stadium. 
And all of these are fitting, for part of the 
genius of John Kennedy was his variety, He 
was a scholar, historian, athlete, writer, 
statesman, and politician, 

And this building, the new Federal Build- 
ing, indicates another aspect of the man, 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy. He saw govern- 
ment as a means for achieving social stand- 
ing. Arthur Schleisinger said this: State- 
craft was for him not an end in itself; it 
was a means of moving forward a spacious 
and splendid America.” Here in this build- 
ing, men and women will be implementing 
programs that legislators enact into law. 
Here much of the real work of government 
will go on. For John Kennedy, political posi- 
tion was not an end but a means for influ- 
encing the nature of government, for carry- 
ing out a political philosophy. We want 
this building that bears his name so that 
those people who work here and those people 
who will use this building will be reminded 
of that purpose, We do not give him only 
this marble monument, for that in itself 
means nothing. But with this building and 
these tributes today, we assure a more mean- 
ingful and more enduring monument in our 
hearts and in our minds to the causes for 
which he lived and died. As St. Paul said: 
“I have fought the good fight; I redeem the 
pledge.” John Fitzgerald Kennedy fought 
the good fight much more than one man's 
Share. In good conscience, can we do no 
less? Let us begin. 


Congressman Borax. Thank you, Con- 


and remarkable afternoon—and we appreci- 
ate the magnificent attention of all of you 
who are here—I would like to invite you to 
go through the building after these exercises 
are over. At the request of Paul Lazzaro, 
the regional director for the General Serv- 
ices Administration, there will be guides in 
the building to take you through it, You 
will see a magnificent structure. May I also 
acknowledge on the platform the presence of 
the wife of Congressman ONxrIL, Mildred 
O'Neill. May I also acknowledge the wife of 
the Governor of Massachusetts, Mrs. John 
Volpe. And now, ladies and gentlemen, be- 
fore I ask Bishop Stokes to give the bene- 
diction, I would like to read a communica- 
tion from the President of the United 


States: 
Tue Warre House, y 
September 8, 1966. 
The dedication of the new John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy Federal Building is an event of sig- 
nificance not only for the city of Boston and 
the commonwealth of Massachusetts but for 
the entire nation. I would be pleased if you 
would tell the dis guests and the 
people of Massachusetts that I am with them 
in spirit as this new building is dedicated to 
the memory of President Kennedy. 
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It is particularly fitting that this memo- 
rial to him will provide continuing service 
to the people of the city and the state which 
he loved so well. Fruitful activity and con- 
stant concern for the well being of our citi- 
zens were characteristic of our late President. 
will continue here in Boston in the 
building which bears his name. Almost 4,000 
men and women will work in this new build- 
ing carrying out the programs of the federal 
government for the benefit of the people 
of this area. They will work in a building 
which has been designed for efficiency as 
well as for architectural excellence. 

The John Fitzgerald Kennedy Federal 
Bullding, moreover, is part of Boston's new 
government center in which the federal gov- 
ernment is joined with the city and the state 
to provide a complex which has added to the 
beauty of the city as well as furnishing con- 
venient and improved public services. This 
new structure bears the name of a great presi- 
dent. I know that those who work within it 
will assure that it will wear that name with 
honor and distinction in the years to come. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the United States. 

[Applause.] 

I would like to express speciai thanks to 
the two bands which have helped to make 
this occasion a memorable one, I ask the 
First Naval District Band to rise and take a 
bow. Are they still here? Will they please 
rise? [Applause] Thank you very much. 
And I ask the Crusaders, the drum and bugle 
corps of young people, to rise and take a 
bow. [Applause] And now for the closing 
prayer and benediction, I call upon the 
Episcopal Bishop of Boston, Bishop Anson 
Phelps Stokes, Jr., to deliver the benediction 
which will bring this dedication program to 
a close. 

Bishop Sroxxs. May the Lord who rules 
in heavyen, rule in our hearts, in our homes, 
and in our market places. Above all, may he 
rule our common life. as to serve from this 
place. May this building, commemorating 
the one who in the highest office of our land 
sought to bear his responsibilities as a sacred 
trust, help others to find the same spirit In 
their tasks. So may ever increasing order, 
Justice, and peace come to us in this country, 
and through us, to the people of the world. 
Amen. 

Congressman Boran. Thank you, Bishop 
Stokes. Before we adjourn the meeting, I 
would like to present Mrs. Paul Lazzaro, the 
wife of the regional director of GSA. I'm sin- 
gle. I don't want to make the mistake of 
introducing a woman who was up here who 
Was married. Thank you very much for 
coming. It was a lovely afternoon. 


The Honorable Charles P. Farnsley 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Honorable CHARLES P, Farns_ey leaves 
the House of Representatives, I want to 
take this opportunity to wish him the 
greatest pleasure and satisfaction in his 
future endeavors. 

His term of office here has added 
dimension and luster to the record of the 
Kentucky delegation in the Congress. 

Prior to becoming a Member of Con- 
gress, CHARLIE was a great mayor of the 
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city of Louisville; and he has an out- 
standing knowledge of the field of safety. 

His service to his district, our Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky and the Nation 
has been characterized by enthusiasm 
and loyalty. 


Booming Export Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, more 
than two decades ago farsighted and 
imaginative leaders in Mississippi initi- 
ated a series of bold new programs to im- 
prove the State’s economic status by 
promoting industrial growth and devel- 
opment. The results have been phenom- 
enal. The tangible achievements have 
transformed Mississippi into a State 
bristling with vitality where businessmen 
find an unusually receptive attitude from 
the public for progressive innovations 
and expansions, 

The extent to which these development 
programs have attained results is best 
illustrated, perhaps, by the booming for- 
eign export trade. As Carl McIntire, 
Sunday editor of the Clarion-Ledger 
published at Jackson, Miss., recently 
pointed out: 

Chickens are going to such widely sepa- 
rated places as Israel and Japan, tractors are 
heading for Germany, buses are supplied to 
60 countries on every continent, chemicals 
are being .shipped to almost every Latin 
American nation and around the world, in- 
cluding Viet Nam, India, Sweden, England, 
Nigeria and South Africa. And the list is 
just a starter. Hundreds of other items are 
going out almost daily to the remote spots 
of the globe as well as those that are nearby. 


US. Department of Commerce statis- 
tics show the total of $260 million in ex- 
ports from Mississippi during 1963—the 
latest year for which such figures have 
been compiled. At that time, Mississip- 
pl's increase in exports during the 3-year 
period from 1960 to 1963 was fifth of the 
50 States. : ] 

Now, moves are underway to increase 
this tremendous sum by adding new 
markets and expanding the present out- 
flow that meant Mississippi ranked 28th 
among all States for exports in 1963. 

Most interested persons are convinced that 
the real overseas market has only been 
scratched by Mississippi.. . . a realistic goal 
seemingly would be to double the present 
outfiow in only a few years— 

Mr. McIntire said. 

Playing a key role in opening new out- 
lets abroad is the Mississippi Marketing 
Council which has inaugurated a series 
of foreign trade missions. A compre- 
hensive report just released on the latest 
mission which carried representatives of 
16 Mississippi firms to 4 Latin Ameri- 
can countries and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico showed that sales by the 
group totaled $1,245,000 with estimates 
of a total of $4,750,000 in the next year. 

Yet another progressive step was taken 
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when the marketing council opened a 
new office in the still-to-be completed 
International Trade Mart in New Or- 
leans, La. Early reports indicate this 
effort has already produced rich divi- 
dends in bringing together Mississippi 
producers and buyers from throughout 
the world. 

Mr. Speaker, there can be little doubt 
that Mississippi has an unusual oppor- 
tunity for foreign export due to the sev- 
eral fine ports which serve the State. 
Among those are the State port of Gulf- 
port the port- of Pascagoula, both 
on the gulf coast; and the Mississippi 
River ports of Vicksburg, Greenville, and 
Natchez. These ports and others make 
transportation to a shipping point most 
favorable. 

Even more important than transpor- 
tation facilities and national resources 
are the enthusiasm and ambition of the 
people of an area. Contrary to the image 
of a backward State content with medi- 
ocrity, which is often projected by the 
national news media; the truth is that 
Mississippians are employing industry 
and initiative to make great strides for- 
ward. The time has come for the entire 
Nation to take a new look at the Missis- 
sippi of today which is fast becoming a 
leader among States because of its unre- 
lenting pursuit of excellence. 


“While America Sleeps—F oundations 
Crumble” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1986 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to recommend as “must” reading for all 
Americans, a book which has just come 
off the press on the subject of immigra- 
tion. This book, by Mary Barclay Erb, 
is entitled “While America Sleeps—Foun- 
dations Crumble,” and may be obtained 
from the American Committee on Immi- 
gration Policies at 20 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. At the time of the 
passage of the 1965 amendments to the 
immigration law, those of us who opposed 
the amendments warned that the amend- 
ments would drastically change the heart 
of our immigration policy which had 
historically governed the admission of 
aliens; and that by adopting the first- 
come, first-served basis for immigration, 
the new law would provide for the ad- 
mission of large numbers of aliens whose 
background and ideology might wholly 
be dissimilar to that of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Americans. Already we 
are witnessing the impact of the new law 
in the immigration flow and this impact, 
as pointed out by Mrs. Erb does not augur 
well for the future of this Nation. Al- 
though the book is sobering and will 
cause grave concern to all who read it, it 
ought to be in every library in America 
because it tells the truth as to what is 
happening now to our country as a result 
of the elimination of our immigration 
controls. 
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Education Legislation—Short Summaries 
of Principal Provisions and Funding 
Actions 

EXTENSION OF REMAR 
or 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to numerous inquiries from sen- 
atorial offices requesting information 
about the actions taken on educational 
bills in the final days of the 2d session of 
the 89th Congress, I asked that the Office 
of Education prepare for me a brief 
résumé on the matter. 

Since it can be most helpful to offices 
and since it will also be of assistance to 
many educational organizations and 
leaders, I ask unanimous consent that the 
résumé to which I have alluded be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the résumé 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS OF 1966 AS PASSED BY THE 
CONGRESS 
I. Elementary and Secondary Education 

Act of 1965 extended for 2 years. 


4. TITLE I—EDUCATIONALLY DEPRIVED CHILDREN 


1. $2,000 income level for FY 1967 and 
$3,000 for FY 1968. Add-on of 3 percent pro- 
vided for territories. 

2. Most recent AFDC data for FY 1967 and 
PY 1968. 

3. One-half national average expenditure 
Per pupil or one-half State average, which- 
ever is larger, to be used in FY 1968. 

4. Indian children in schools operated by 
the Department of the Interior are included 
for FY 1967. 

5. All projects must involve an expendi- 
ture of not less than 62.500 unless excepted. 

6. All facilities constructed must be usable 
by handicapped persons and works of art 
may be included in cost of construction. 

7. In FY 1967 no grant may exceed 50 
Percent of a school district’s previous year 
budget. 

8. Migratory, neglected and delinquent, 
&nd foster children covered. 

9. Incentive grants repealed. 

10. Administrative expenses for State set 
&t a maximum of 1 percent of amount au- 
thorized rather than 1 percent of amount 
Paid under grants. 

11. Maintenance of effort determined on 
basis of the second preceding fiscal year 
ruther than FY 1964. 

12. Authority for reallocation within States 
and between States granted. 

13. National Advisory Council must report 
a January 31 rather than March 31 of each 

ear, 

14. Definition of “current expenditures” 
Made more precise te conform with current 
Practices. 

15. Exemption of first $85 of income earned 
under projects supported by this Act for 
Persons receiving payment under Aid to 
Families With Dependent Children. 

16. One percent of grant to a school dis- 
trict, or $2,000, whichever is greater, may be 
used for planning. 

B, TITLE TI—LIBRARY RESOURCES AND 
TEXTBOOKS 

1. Authorizations of $128,750,000 for FY 
1967 and $154,.500,000 for FY 1968, including 
territorial add-on of 3 percent, 
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2. Indian children in schools operated by 
the Department of Interior and children in 
Department of Defense schools Overseas are 
included for FY 1967. 

8. Provides for sharing of administrative 
money with local school districts and sets 
level for State at 5 percent of allocation or 
$50,000, whichever is greater. 

4. Requires assessment by State from time 
to time of library and textbook needs. 

5. Requires coordination of this title with 
programs funded under the Library Services 
and Construction Act. 

C. TITLE II—SUPPLEMENTARY CENTERS AND 

SERVICES 


1. Authorizations (including 3 percent 
add-on for territories) of $180,250,000 for FY 
1967 and $515 million for FY 1968. 

2. Indian children in schools operated by 
the Department of the Interior and children 
in Department of Defense schools overseas 
included for FY 1967. 

3. Special consideration to be given after 
June 30, 1967, to school districts with critical 
construction needs. 

4. Construction to be accessible by handi- 
capped and cost of construction may include 
excellence in architecture and works of art 
up to 1 percent of total. 


D. TITLE V—STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 


1. Authorizations of $30 million for FY 
1967 and $50 million for FY 1968 provided. 

2. Matching requirement eliminated. 

3. Technical amendment on Personnel In- 
terchange. 

4, Demonstration and evaluation projects 
to insure continuation of benefits of Head- 
start and other preschool programs may be 
funded. 

E. NEW TITLE VI—HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


1. Authorizes grants of $51,500,000 for FY 
1967 and $154,500,000 for FY 1968 including 
3 percent add-on for territories. 

2. Allocation made on basis of number of 
children aged 3-21 inclusive. 

3. Reallocation authority included. 

4. State plan required. 

5. State expenses of 5 percent of allocation 
or $75,000, whichever is greater, are allowed 
for administration. $25,000 for each of the 
territories. 


6. National Advisory Committee on Handi- 
capped Children created. 
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7. Bureau for Education and Training of 
the Handicapped must be created by July 1, 
1967. 

F. TITLE VII—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

1, Dissemination of information authorized 
with $1,500,000 for FY 1967 and $2 million 
for FY 1968 provided. 

2. Prohibition of any requirement for the 
assignment or transportation of teachers or 
students in order to overcome racial im- 
balance. 

II. Limitation of 90 days on deferral process 
under compliance procedures of the Civil 
Rights Act. 

III. Modification of Cooperative Research 
Act to provide authority for training in re- 
search. 

IV. Federal Impact Aid: 

A. PL. 874—OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


1. Liberalized basis of qualifying for aid to 


3 percent of student population or 400 stu- 
dents. 


2. Adustments for reduction in State aid. 

3. Reductions where local agency cannot 
or will not educate children living on Fed- 
eral property. 

4. Other minor or technical amendments, 

B. P.L. 615—CONSTRUCTION 

1. Extended benefits for “B” 
children to June 30, 1967. 

2. Made provisions for Indians living on 
reservations permanent. $ 

3. Reductions where local agency cannot 
or will not educate children living on Fed- 
eral property. 

4. Provision for works of art and handi- 
capped in construction plans. 

5. Other minor or technical amendments. 

V. Adult Education: 

A. Cited as Adult Education Act of 1966." 

B. Transfers adult basic education pro- 
gram from OEO to OE. 

O. Authorizes 840 million for fiscal year 
1967 and $60 million for fiscal year 1968. 

D. 10 percent to 20 percent of basic au- 
thorizgation may be used for special experi- 
mental demonstration projects and teacher 
training. 

E. A National Advisory Committee on Adult 
Basic Education is created, to be appointed 
by the President. 


category 


Elementary and Secondary Education Act—Authorization for fiscal year 1966, authoriza- 
tions as proposed by the administration for fiscal year 1967, and authorizations as passed 


by Congress for fiscal years 1967 and 1968 


[In thousands of dollars) 


RIPON GORA sop cacsrescncesstisepseces 

I. Amendments to Public Law 89-10 (total. 

enn sete tet ae 

1. Basic formula (children from low- 
income fam 


Iles, handicapped chil- 
dren, migratory ch ARAR 
2. % nat ‘Average current e 


ture as 8 minimum rate. 
3. Orphans and delinquents 
4, Foster children 


rr! eis See eh OX 
D tie LV (eooparadive teacene 8 

è 000) ve researc 
E, Title V 2 


ü, D. ination of 
II. Federally affected areas. 


Ay Puhe Lew 816 wes oe Sees hee 
B. Public Law 816. 22.2.2... 5-5-2 


III. Adult education 


Columns do not 


add to totals because of ronnding, 


necessarily 
2 Does not include State administrative expenses—stightiy more than 1 percent of the title I total. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1966 as 
PASSED BY THE CONGRESS 


I. Three year extension of the Higher Edu- 
cation Facilities Act of 1963: 


A. Authorizations: 
Un millions of dollars} 


Piseal | Fiscal | Fiscal 
year | year | year 
1967 1968 1969 
Title I: Undergraduate 
fuoility wraunts.............. 7 723 936 
Title II: Graduate facility 
E 60 12 120 
Title III: Graduate and un- 
dergraduite fucility loans... 200 400 400 


B. Changed Provisions: 

1, Junior colleges will recelve the following 
percentages of Title I funds: 22 percent in 
1967, 23 percent in 1968, and 24 percent in 
1 


2. Title I funds may be used to pay the 
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administrative expenses of Title VI (Equip- 
ment) of the Higher Education Act of 1965. 
3. All facilities must be accessible to handi- 


capped persons. 

II. Developing Institutions program (Title 
III of the Higher Education Act of 1965) was 
extended for two years with authorizations 
of $30 million for FY 1967 and $55 for FY 
1968. 

III. Title II (Student Loans) of the NDEA 
was amended to increase the authorization 
for FY 1968 to $225 million instead of $195 
million. Authorization for FY 1967 would 
continue at $190 million. 

100 percent loan cancellation extended to 
teachers of the handicapped. Teachers in 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific are made 
eligible for forgiveness. 

The Administration proposals for modifi- 
cation of the financing procedures for Title 
II were rejected. 

IV. The Guaranteed Student Loan Pro- 
gram, Title IV of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965, was modified to allow every State to 
receive a minimal annual advance of $25,000, 
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rather than 825.000 in the aggregate, as is 
presently authorized. A study to determine 
means of improving the guaranteed loan pro- 
gram was authorized and must be reported 
no later than January 1, 1968. 

V. The D.C. Commissioners were author- 
ized to establish a student loan guaranty 
program to meet the requirements of Title 
IV of the Higher Education Act of 1965 and 
the National Vocational Student Loan In- 
surance Act of 1965. 

VI. Maintenance of effort provisions were 
liberalized under Title II (Library) and Title 
VI (Equipment) of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965. 

VII. Buildings must be accessible to handi- 
capped and works of art may be included in 
cost of facilities up to one percent of total. 

VOI. Planning grants to State Commis- 
sions to determine construction needs 
authorized. 

IX. “Industrial arts“ is added for purposes 
of equipment purchases under Title III of 
the NDEA beginning in Fr 1968. $10 mil- 
lion added to the authorization for that year. 


Comparison of authorizalions—Higher Education Amendments of 1966, H.R. 14844 


Un thousands of dollars] 


Program 


e ee 


1. * Education Facilities Act of 1963 
Pi PY) ROR EIT LS POO SS ed 


1, Public community colleges 
and technical institutes 
2. 9 — undergraduate facili- 


B. Title IT, graduate facilities- <... 
G. Title Hi, loans ...- 2 

IT, Higher Education Act of 1965: Title LE, 
Piet gn institut ions 

m Nationa Defense Education Act of 1953 


1. Loans to students? 2 
2. Loans to institutions 


B. Title III, equlpment 


As passed by the House 
1969 1907 


1, 212, 000 
=——=== 


1, 227, 000 


As reported by the Senate 


As passed by Congress 


1 The aimintstration recommendation did not contain specific authorizations bo- 


yond fiscal 


1907. 
2New ob ne authority; present law authorizes $190,000,000 in fiscal year 1967 


in fiscal year 1964, 


Tre INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION Act or 1966, 
HR. 14643 


In his speech before the bicentennial cele- 
bration of the Smithsonian Institution on 
September 16, 1965, President Johnson sald 
he planned to recommend to Congress a 
broad and long-range plan of worldwide edu- 
cational endeavor. To shape recommenda- 
tions, he appointed a Task Force headed by 
Secretary of State Rusk; Sercretary Gardner 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare served on this Task Force. 

Twenty recommendations were contained 
in the President’s Message to Congress on 
International Education and Health. Some 
changed existing legislative authority of sev- 
eral agencies. Ten were delegated to the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and three needed new legislative au- 
thority. 

These were contained in the International 
Education Act of 1966, H.R. 14643, which 
passed the House of Representatives on June 
6 and the Senate on October 13. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Title I—Grant programs for advanced and 
undergraduate international studies 
This title authorizes the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to 
grants to colleges and universities, nonprofit 


and $195,000, 


year 1008. 


organizations, and scholarly associations for 
two distinct programs in international 
studies. 

The first would authorize the establish- 
ment, strengthening and operation of Cen- 
ters of Advanced International Study on the 
graduate level. These centers will be na- 
tional and international resources for re- 
search and training in international aspects 
of professional and other fields of study. 
Centers could concentrate either on specific 
geographical areas of the world or on particu- 
lar fields or issues in world affairs which 
concern one or more countries, or on both. 
Single universities or consortia of institu- 
tions would be eligible for these grants. 

The second part of Title I would authorize 
a wide variety of undergraduate programs, 
diffusing international studies to a wide 
segment of the undergraduate college en- 
roliment in this country. 

Grants would assist universities and 
colleges in planning and carrying out com- 
prehensive programs to strengthen and im- 
prove undergraduate instruction. Programs 
are encouraged to include students from all 
parts of an institution, including profes- 
sional schools in which over 60 percent of 
the US. undergraduates are enrolled. 
Sample programs suggested in the legisla- 
tion include teaching, research, curriculum 


1 ons obligational authority; present law authorizes $100,000,000 for fiscal year 1967 


development; training of faculty members in 
foreign countries; expansion of foreign lan- 
guage courses; student work-study-travel; 
programs under which foreign teachers and 
scholars may visit institutions as visiting 
faculty, and finally, a Senate amendment to 
include programs of English language train- 
ing for foreign teachers, scholars and 
students. 

This title constitutes the core of the Ad- 
ministration’s proposal and while it was 
amended slightly by the House Task Force 
on International Education headed by Con- 
gressman Joun Brapemas, it was not changed 
substantially by the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Education chaired by Senator WAYNE 
Morse. 

Title 1i—Amendments to existing legislation 
related to the International Education Act 
The Senate added a variety of amendments 

in Title II to the House-passed version of 

H.R. 14643. These include: 

1. Brondening and strengthening of exist- 
ig Title VI of the National Defense Educa- 
tional Act in three ways. This program bas 
provided financial assistance to 61 colleges 
and universities which have a total of 98 
Language and Area programs in foreign 
studies. First, the Senate removed the re- 
quirement in existing law dealing with 
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“critical languages” to include instruction in 
Prench, German, Spanish and Italian. This 
amendment would also allow West European 
Studies. Second, the Secretary was author- 
ized to make grants as well as contracts for 
Language and Area centers and, third, the 
NDEA Title VI program was placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Heaith, 
Education, and Welfare instead of the Com- 
missioner of Education. 

2. New coverage under Title XI of the 
National Defense Education Act added a pro- 
gram of Institutes in International Affairs 
for secondary school teachers, It authorized 
new appropriations to carry out this pur- 
pose; 63.5 million for Fiscal 1967 and $6 mil- 
lion for Fiscal 1968. 

3. The Mutual Educational and Cultural 
Exchange Act of 1961 was changed to permit 
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foreign students from less developed coun- 
tries to exchange their currencies for U.S. 
dollars. This exchange would finance their 
study in the United States. It excludes 
countries where the U.S. has a surplus of 
local funds under Public Law 480. 

4. Title IV-B of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 was changed to extend the benefits of 
the Guaranteed Loan Insurance program to 
American students studying abroad. 


Title III Study of the “brain drain” of 
talent from developing countries 

Accepted during floor debate in the Sen- 
ate, an amendment by Senator WALTER MON- 
PALE of Minnesota authorized $50,000 to al- 
low the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to conduct a study of the “brain 
drain“ from developing countries to the U.S. 

The study would cover recommended 
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courses of action to reduce the drain from 
developing countries of professional persons 
and skilled specialists whose talents are 
urgently needed. 


International Education Act of 1966 as 
passed in Senate 


[In millions of dollars] 


Study. 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education—Fiscal years 1966 and 1967 appropriations 


[In thousands of dollars} 


Fiscal year 1987 
President's Senate A 
bud allowance allowance tion 
Expansion and improvement of vocational educatlon 4 250, 791 272,291" 278, 016 
Grants to States under Vocational Education Act of 1968 2-2 e2s-- sce see- 730 192, 500 
Grants to Stites under Appalachian Regional Development Act of 1 art 2805 * 
Grants to States and possessions under Gcorge-Barden and supplemental acts 49, 991 49, 91 49, 991 49, 991, 
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Is the Military Role of NATO Enough 
To Sustain It? 


SPEECH 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 5, 1966 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, more 
and more statesmen and scholars are 
pointing out the need to broaden the 
functions of NATO lest it fade away like 
all past military alliances, 

One such is Prof. Leslie Lipson, a pro- 
fessor of political science at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, who recently 
completed an assignment as director of 
studies of the Atlantic Institute in Paris. 
The Atlantic Institute is the interna- 
tinal, nongovernmental organization 
whose purpose is, as an “idea factory,” to 
promote unified action by those nations 
on both sides of the Atlantic which are 
willing to cooperate regarding their own 
development and the discharge of their 
world responsibilities. Its chairman is 
John J. McCloy, former U.S. High Com- 
missioner in Germany. 

Professor Lipson is one of 26 foreign 
Policy specialists who have cooperated 
in a series of studies of the future of the 
Atlantic community conducted by the 
House Republican Committee on NATO 
and the Atlantic Community. 

As chairman of that committee, I wish 
to bring the Lipson study to your atten- 
tion. Here it is: 

THE COORDINATION OF FOREIGN POLICIES IN 
NATO 
(By Leslie Lipson, Director of Studies, Atlan- 
tic Institute, Paris, on leave from the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley) 

In a group of allies, the successful coordi- 
nation of foreign policies depends on (1) an 
accurate recognition of established facts and 
changing situations, (2) realistic analysis of 
the various national interests involved. and 
(3) a broad agreement on long-term objec- 
tives. This memorandum will attempt a re- 
view of NATO's achievements and prospects 
with these criteria In mind. 

NATO was originally constituted because 
of the existence of a clear and present danger. 
Stalin had declared his open hostility to the 
Marshall Plan. The Communist Party had 
engineered its coup in Czechoslovakia. The 
large Communist Parties of France and Italy 
Were hampering their governments and were 
fomenting industrial strife. It seemed prob- 
able that a Communist onslaught on western 
Europe was being prepared at a time when 
American forces had been substantially re- 
duced, and this likelihood appeared ever 
More real in 1950 after the attack by North 
Korea on South Korea. Hence, the immedi- 
ate motivation for the founding of NATO was 
the fear of invasion; and its initial func- 
tions, understandably and properly, were 
Conceived in military terms. 

Judged in this light, the record of NATO 
hitherto has been an unqualified success. 
Since its original purpose was to deter the 
Soviet Union from aggression against West- 
ern Europe, NATO has been fully vindicated 
by the resuits. The organization it estab- 
lished was an act of prevention, an insur- 
ance policy; and, precisely because of its 
existence, the calamity against which it of- 
fered protection never occurred. Nowadays, 
When the peoples of western Europe no long- 
er live in apprehension of a Soviet military 
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thrust, there are voices which proclaim that 
the shield can be dropped because the danger 
has lessened or has disappeared. But, if the 
NATO shield were in fact removed, or if, 
through the complacency of the member- 
governments, it were allowed to rust to the 
point of usefulness, would not the ensuing 
weakness of western Europe provide a temp- 
tation and whet anew the appetite of an 
aggressor? 

If a city with a high crime-rate organizes 
its police force so effectively that crime Is 
reduced, it does not then allow that force 
to disintegrate. But it will be wise to con- 
sider some measure of reorganization or re- 
deployment. The same applies to NATO. 
The authors of this Alliance did not regard 
its framework as static or its provisions as 
unchangeable. In Article 10, they allowed 
for the possibility that other European States 
might be invited to join the Organization— 
as subsequently happened in the cases of 
Greece, Turkey, and West Germany. In Ar- 
ticle 12, they stated that, after the Treaty 
had been in force for ten years, any Party 
could request that its terms be reviewed. 
Article 13 went further than this by permit- 
ting any member, after twenty years (i.e., in 
1969), to give twelve months notice of its 
intention to withdraw from the Organization 
altogether. Thus far, only President de 
Gaulle has indicated that his Government 
might avail itself of this possibility. 

The need for changes within NATO is due 
not only to the changes produced by NATO, 
but also to the evolution which has taken 
place both in western Europe and in the 
Communist world. Although the salient fac- 
tors in this evolution are well-known, certain 
of their implications should be restated and 
evaluated together, 

The economic recovery of western Europe 
is linked nowadays to two contradictory 
tendencies. While integrative associations, 
such as EEC, have been established, in some 
quarters these are matched by a resurgence 
of nationalistic sentiments which in turn 
give rise to a diversity of viewpoints on the 
subject of NATO's present capacity and fu- 
ture potential. This diversity is all to the 
good—as liberty itself is good—in promoting 
the maximum expression of ideas on which 
constructive cooperation may eventually be 
grounded, Even among those who are con- 
scious of belonging to a broader community, 
divergences may legitimately arise from rea- 
sons of geographical location, defensive ca- 
pability, economic resources, political tradi- 
tion, and national culture—a list which is 
by no means exhaustive. It is such consid- 
erations which can often explain the differ- 
ent degrees of attachment on the part of 
particular countries or their governments to 
the concept of an Atlantic Community, or 
the varying emphases with which they up- 
hold this policy or that. Feelings of na- 
tional pride are none the less real—in small 
countries no less than in the great—and 
constitute a veritable political force, even 
though these may be based on unreal assess- 
ments of the objective situation. Likewise, 
& concept such as sovereignty may retain a 
symbolic appeal long after its logic has ceased 
to conform to the current laws of life. 

The revival of self-confidence and the re- 
sulting assertiveness of western Europe are 
connected, paradoxically, with the posses- 
sion of nuclear weapons by the U.S.S.R. In 
the “balance of terror”, as It is called, be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union, some Europeans believe they detect 
a situation which provides them with larger 
scope for diplomatic maneuver. From the 
premises that the nuclear weapons on the 
opposite sides cancel each other out, and 
that war between the two Super-Powers is 
for that reason improbable, the government 
of a small or medium-sized state may draw 
the conclusion that its security is guaran- 
teed more or else automatically—whether it 
scrupulously follows the leader of the ANi- 
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ance or not. That such a conclusion is 
almost certainly erroneous does not prevent 
it seeming persuasive to those who wish it 
were true and therefore act as if it were. 

Viewed in another way, this style of think- 
ing which, though typified by President de 
Gaulle, is by no means confied to him or to 
France, is a reaction, as unrealistic as it is 
excessive, to the undeniable fact that west- 
ern Europe depends for its security on the 
United States. The crux of the problem can 
be stated thus: In an alliance composed of 
fifteen members, the bulk of the protection 
which all enjoy is provided essentially by the 
power of One, Yet, precisely because this is 
an Alliance which exalts the principle of 
freedom, because nearly all of the member- 
states are democracies, and because these 
are old nations with long memories and 
proud traditions, they do not readily resign 
themselves to complete dependence on an- 
other government in matters which may be 
vital, not merely to their security, but even 
to their survival. When people realize that 
decisions affecting peace or war can be taken 
in the capital of another country, over whose 
government they have no direct leverage or 
control, they tend to be hypercritical about 
decisions and the ways in which they are 
sometimes reached. While the privilege of 
deciding belongs to the suppliers of power, 
the prerogative of criticising remains with 
the consumers, 

The foreign policies which one seeks to co- 
ordinate issue from the various member- 
states and are directed to solving certain 
central problems. The governments which 
are the most important to the United 
States—for the reason that their non- 
cooperation is, or would be, the source of the 
most acute difficulties—are Great Britain, 
France, and West Germany. The principal 
problems on which their agreement is sought 
are these: the reunification or continued 
division of Germany, military policy within 
NATO including the production and control 
of nuclear weapons, relations with the un- 
derdeveloped countries. The posture of the 
governments of our major allies, as well as 
the issues at stake in these questions, require 
some comment. 

Among the Atlantic peoples, Great Britain 
occupies a unique position. This is a Euro- 
pean country, situated so close to the con- 
tinent as to share the influences of its com- 
merce and culture. But it is also an Island, 
with an ocean at its front door; and fre- 
quently throughout their modern history the 
avenues of opportunity have drawn the is- 
landers towards the open sea, Linked by 
Interest and propinquity to Europe, the Brit- 
ish are united with North America by politi- 
cal and social affinity. Of them, one may say, 
adapting what Churchill has said of Canada, 
that they are the lynch-pin of the Atlantic 
world, 

At the present time, the British confront 
a major turning-point in their long and 
spochal history. In Dean Acheson’s phrase, 
they have lost an empire, but have not yet 
found a role. They need the association 
of a larger partnership, but are still unsure 
what form it will take, and what direction. 
By geography and history, alike, they are the 
natural members of an Atlantic grouping, 
But besides this more comprehensive union, 
they seek a place in smaller groups of more 
limited embrace. 

For a decade and a half after the end of 
World War II, the British, when they looked 
beyond their island, felt closest to their 
Commonwealth. The United States, with 
which Britain prided itself on having a 
special relationship, occupied second place; 
and western Europe though geographically 
nearest, was psychologically a distant third. 
Recently, these priorities have been drasti- 
cally shifted. Except for their traditional 
links with Canada, Australia, and New Zea- 
land, the British are no longer at home 
in the Commonwealth which they once dom- 
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inated and which appears more as a labil- 
ity than as an asset. Hence, while con- 
tinulng thelr close alignment with the United 
States, on whom they have become increas- 
ingly dependent for military and monetary 
support, they are now in the process of re- 
discovering the European continent where 
they have sought to establish commercial 
links, At the same time, however, the Brit- 
ish retain from their imperial past a world- 
wide trading network, a series of military 
bases, and an influence derived from past 
experience and present example. 

Some interesting comparisons can be made 
between the position of Britain and that 
of France under the presidency of General 
de Gaulle. Although the Gaullist regime has 
acquired the reputation of being our least 
accommodating European ally, actually there 
are certain similarities between French pol- 
icy simce 1958 and that of the British. 
France, too, has liquidated an empire, has 
recognized the Communist government of 
China, and is currently developing its own 
national force of rockets and nuclear bombs. 
As the seat of a culture which has gained 
international respect, they claim considera- 
tion, not only as a European people, but also 
aa & world power. 

These parallels are obscured, however, by 
two over-riding differences, x 

One of these, the extreme brusqueness of 
the General's diplomatic style, is attribu- 
table to traits of personality, which manifest 
themselves in much the same way whether 
in relations with Washington or London, or 
Brussels, or his domestic critics, The other 
salient characteristic of Gaullist policy has 
a deeper implication. It is the reassertion 
of an outlook which is strongly nationalistic, 
and, as such, stands opposed to any species 
of integration in larger unions, whether 
these be Atlantic or European. This re- 
surgent nationalism, of which President de 
Gaulle has become the chief European ex- 
ponent, unfortunately assumes the form of 
anti-Americanism for the reason that the 
pursuit of any separate national policy—be 
it strategic or diplomatic—must result in a 
challenge to the leadership in the Alliance 
of tts strongest member. 

It is, of course, easy to point out the 
contradictions in the Gaullist position and 
the unrealism of certain of its particulars. 
The General desires that Europe should be 
the equal partner of the United States, yet 
he is hostile to that European integration 
which alone could make equality genuine. 
He resents the fact of hegemony when it is 
exercised by the United States, but would 
weloome the hegemony of France. He in- 
sists on developing an independent French 
nuclear force, without recognizing that it 
cannot constitute by itself a deterrent to a 
would-be aggressor. 

Yet, when all that has been said, there 
Temains in the phenomenon of Gaullism an 
aspect which is not peculiar to the General 
himself or even to his country. In Germany, 
there are those in contemporary public life, 
who have been called Gaullists (Franz Josef 
Strauss is an example); and there are those 
at both extremes of the British political 
spectrum, the far Right as well as the far 
Left, who could qualify for the same label. 
Viewed in this light, the anti-American 
aspect of Gaullism exemplifies that general 
human reaction towards any power which is 
bigger and stronger and more successful— 
as was manifested in the past towards Great 
Britain and Prance and Germany in the days 
when hegemony was theirs. Along with 
gratitude and respect, envy and resentment, 
are among the factors of which International 
Politics must take account. 

The relations of Germany both with the 
United States and with ita European 
ners are another . This is a people 
which bears a burden of guilt, but It is un- 
evenly distributed. The new generation of 
young adults—those under 26 years of age— 
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cannot be held responsible for the past ex- 
cesses of German militarism or the crimes 
of Hitler. Innocent of such deeds, they as- 
pire to a future in which they and their 
country will be treated as equals, whether 
as a wholly independent state or within any 
union or alllance. Among the older genera- 
tion and those of middle-age, three points of 
view are discernible—nationalism, European 
unity, and close alignment with the United 
States. This last has been the official policy 
under Chancellors Adenauer and Erhard, be- 
cause German security depends on American 
power. But that did not exclude a vigorous 
support for Europeanism by the Adenauer 
government, the climax being attained in 
the Franco-German treaty of reconciliation 
and cooperation. 

The question of the future place of the 
German people in Europe was not settled by 
the defeat of Hitler's regime, and it was left 
to hang over from the bold war of Stalin's 
period, when were formed the two blocs 
which, despite a marked evolution, persist 
substantially today. Two of the vexed prob- 
lems which illustrate so clearly both the 
need, and the difficulty, of coordinating for- 
eign policies in the western Alliance are re- 
lated directly to Germany. One is the choice 
between reunification or perpetuating the 
present division; the other concerns the pro- 
duction and control of nuclear weapons. 

As to the former, weighty arguments exist 
on both sides of the question. In favor of 
runification is the moral claim of the Ger- 
mans to be treated as a single people and 
to live under a common government. 
Grounded on the principle of justice, such a 
claim comes inappropriately from that older 
generation which in past years allowed the 
power of a unified German state to be turned 
to aggressive ends. But the plea for justice 
has a very different sound when it Is voiced 
by the young who represent their country's 
future and cannot fairly be identified with 
the evils of yesterday. The reverse side of 
this argument should also be considered. If 
the two parts of Germany are not reunited, 
a sense of injustice is likely to be intensified. 
In that case, a mood could become wide- 
spread, from which a Nazi-style movement 
might once again originate and a new po- 
tential Führer could base his power on the 
frustrated desire to be reunited. 

But a case can also be made against re- 
unification. If the two parts were rejoined, 
the resulting state would unquestionably be 
the strongest in Europe west of the Soviet 
Union. That being so, the Germans would 
become the arbiters of the European conti- 
nent. If they should choose to align them 
with the U.S.S.R. the balance of power in 
the western world would be titled decisively 
in Russia's favor. Conversely, if they aligned 
themselves with us, it would be titled against 
Russia just as decisively. Manifestly, it is 
dangerous for either the United States or 
the U.S.S.R. to permit such a situation to 
arise; and for that reason, and in this sense, 
both we and the Russians may be considered 
to have a tacit common interest in keeping 
Germany divided as at present. 

It could be suggested, however, that a re- 
united Germany might be prevented from 
dominating its neighbors, if, as a condition 
of reunification, it were required by treaty 
to accept limitations on its future armaments 
and, perhaps, to pursue a policy of neutrality 
(for which Austria supplies a precedent). 
But the answer to this is that, if a future 
German government were to violate such a 
treaty, it could not be enfotced—except at 
the price of a major war. In terms of power, 
Germany is not to be classified along with 
Austria, and restrictions which are prac- 
ticable and acceptable in the one case would 
be meaningless as applied to the other. 

Purther, if Germany is ever to be reunified, 
one needs to consider the method by which 
that would be brought about. All respon- 
sible men will rule out the use of force since, 
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if employed in that situation for that pur- 
pose, it could involve a high risk of escalating 
into a major war conducted with nuclear 
bombs, If, on the other hand, Germany is 
to be reunited by peaceful means, not only 
must its immediate nelghbors consent, but 
so must the United States and the Soviet 
Union. In view of the well-known Russian 
fears of German power, arising from the 
memories of the two world wars of this 
century, Is there any possibility that the 
Soviet Government would ever consent to 
reunification? 

Only one situation can be envisaged in 
which that is likely—namely, if the Russians 
become obsessed with another fear which 
exceeds their fear of the Germans: This may 
possibly occur when the government of China 
has completed the development of its nuclear 
weapons and the missiles required for their 
delivery. It will then possess the means to 
challenge the Russian occupation of Siberia 
and may seek to expand into that region. 
In that eventuality, the Russians will need 
to secure their position in the west, so as 
to be able to turn their whole attention to 
eastern Asia. Conceivably, they may be 
ready to pay the price of letting East Ger- 
many go. Until that time comes, If indeed 
it ever does, it seems most probable that 
Germany will remain divided. 

The production and control of nuclear 
weapons raises questions of which some are 
specially connected with the German prob- 
lem, while others reach out to the political, 
economic and military foundations of the 
Alliance. The various members of NATO 
differ markedly in their attitudes to nuclear 
bombs. Some of the smaller states, such as 
Denmark, refuse to admit these weapons to 
their country, fearing that they would then 
be a prime target for Russian attack in the 
event of war, France, for nationalistic rea- 
sons, has produced some nuclear bombs and 
rockets of its own, but does not permit Amer- 
ican weapons of this kind on Its territory. 
Britain, like France, possesses its own nuclear 
arsenal; but, unlike France, does allow Amer- 
ican bombs on British soll. West Germany 
neither manufactures nor owns bombs, but 
American bombs are located within its bor- 
ders under American control. 

Can a common policy be produced from 
such dissimilars? My answer to this ques- 
tion must seek reconciliation of opposites. 
The military and economic factors tend, on 
the whole, in one direction; potential and 
psychological factors, in another. 

It has already been proven that several 
countries in the western world, besides the 
United States, possess the technoligical ca- 
pacity to produce nuclear bombs and long- 
range rockets. But it has also become clear 
that only the strongest of the economies can 
bear the cost (in manpower, finance, and 
materials) without suffering strain and sac- 
rifice elsewhere. Judged in terms of econ- 
omies and technology, there are only two sys- 
tems which can be justified In the western 
Alliance: (1) production by the United 
States alone, or (2) production by NATO, and 
under its auspices, in a Joint arrangement of 
the participating member-states. Either one 
of these methods has the advantage that it is 
unified and centralized, and thereby avoids 
the risks of indefinite proliferation. 

In the military sphere, the same case can 
be made for unity and centralization in such 
matters as the control and custody of nuclear 
bombs and decisions concerning their use. 
These bombs are annihilating. With rockets, 
they arrive like lightning. Hence, there are 
the soundest military reasons for instituting 
an integrated command. If all deterrents 
fall and if a nuclear attack should ever be 
launched against the West, effective defense 
and counter-measures would require both 
unity and speed. The more fingers there are 
on the trigger, the less is the likelihood that 
these requirements can be met, 

But these military, economic and tech- 
nological considerations are offset by political 
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and psychological factors, which foster the 
spread of national nuclear systems and a con- 
sequent decentralization of command and 
control. People are understandably appre- 
hensive if others have the power to take the 
decisions on which it depends whether they 
will live or die. They seek alternative means, 
therefore, to protect themselves against pos- 
sible errors of judgment—whence an allied 
government may conclude that the posses- 
sion of a national deterrent, however, limited 
in scope, affords some modicum of independ- 
ence. In addition, a government which is 
nationalistic, and is influenced by considera- 
tlons of prestige, may persuade itself that its 
status requires that it build a bomb of its 
own. Such feelings are understandable, 
though not justifiable. Still less justifiable 
is the international danger of indefinite pro- 
liferation which can result. It should be 
added that those European governments 
(ie. France and Britain), whose policies in 
this field stimulate a German desire to do the 
same, are certainly those which strongly 
object to the production by Germans of a 
national nuclear bomb. 

In sum, the following possibilities have to 
be considered: (1) Production and control 
of nuclear bombs solely by the United States 
for the NATO Allies. This runs counter to 
the national attitudes of certain European 
governments, (2) Continued proliferation 
of national nuclear systems within the Al- 
liance. This involves the risks of independ- 
ent action, and the dangers of indefinite nu- 
Clear proliferation. (3) A NATO solution. 
Production and control of all nuclear systems 
by members of the Alliance to be conducted 
solely under the authority and auspices of 
NATO. Questions: Would our Government 
agree to such an arrangement in principle? 
If so, could a satisfactory machinery be de- 
vised? 

A third issue confronting the Alliance, and 
requiring some coordination of foreign pol- 
icies, consists in the relations between the 
NATO countries and those of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. Hitherto, apart from our 
confrontation with the Soviet Union over 
Berlin, one crisis only, that of Cyprus, has 
erupted inside the area of NATO Jurisdiction 
which led to actual fighting and entailed the 
Possibilities of wider conflict. In the Cyprus 
Case, although all parties involved were mem- 
bers of NATO, it has not been NATO, but the 
U.N, which has taken the lead in mediating 
the conflict and dispatching a peace-keeping 
force to the troubled area. Outside the At- 
lantic and Mediterranean, situations con- 
tinue to erupt which are of concern to the 
Alliance for the reasons that a civil war can 
frupt into a general war and a change of 
regime may alter the balance of power within 
& geographical region. Suez, the Congo, and 
Currently Vietnam, are vivid reminders of 
this truth. 

The question, then, for NATO is whether 
the Alliance, as such, can concert its policies 
50 as to present a common front in coping 
With situations of this kind—and a common 
front implies both diplomatic measures and, 
Where necessary, military action planned and 
executed in concert. To do this involves two 
Tequirements at least. First, there must be 
Preliminary discussion—leading, one hopes, 
to eventual agreement—about the conditions 
in which joint intervention by the NATO 
Allies would be appropriate and desirable 
Outside of the NATO area. Since the cir- 
cumstances in the particular cases are likely 
to vary so mutch, it is impossible to be en- 
Urely specific in advance of the event. How- 
ever, agreement might be reached, in broad 
terms, about such situations in general. Sec- 
ond, it should then be possible to institute 
a standing machinery which would make 
immediate recommendations or decisions 
about what NATO should do whenever a dan- 
gerous state of affairs erupts. 

If any such arrangements are to function 
Satisfactorily, what is abundantly clear, 18 
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that there must be the fullest and frankest 
prior consultation among Allies if their con- 
sent is sought for joint action. NATO is not 
a super-State and does not have the political 
power to take decisions on behalf of the 
member-governments. (When, and tf, that 
stage is ever attained, we would have reached 
the point of the political integration of the 
Atlantic Community. That may be ulti- 
mately desirable, but it is not the present ac- 
tuality.) For the time being, granted that 
NATO is an Alliance of separate States, their 
governments are not going to write a “blank 
check“ authorizing any one of their number, 
even the leading power of the group, to act 
on their behalf in unforeseen contingencies. 
The United States may justifiably hope to 
obtain support for Joint action if procedures 
are employed for prior consultation and con- 
sent, but not taking unilateral measures for 
others to follow. This is the essence of part- 


nership in a society of democratically-minded - 


peoples. 

Finally, it may be suggested that there are 
other possible spheres of action which would 
involve a departure from NATO's established 
role to date, but are simply a logical exten- 
sion of its original and underlying concepts. 
This memorandum opened with the assertion 
that NATO was designed in the face of an 
immediate danger. True enough—but, it has 
always contained the seeds of a larger vision, 
That vision is, or should be, the dedication to 
the values of western civilization and a de- 
termination to safeguard and develop them 
both within the Atlantic region and wher- 
ever the Atlantic peoples can transmit their 
influence and culture. Thus far, NATO has 
limited itself to the military function, which 
it has conducted with success. But it is now 
time to pose squarely the question: Is the 
military role enough? Should not NATO 
begin to cultivate more fruits from the seed. 

It could plausibly be argued that NATO 
needs at this time to acquire a new élan by 
deliberately launching itself into new activi- 
ties which are not military and which will 
broaden the purposes of the Organization 
and deepen its meaning. If that argument 
holds up after examination, what could these 
activities be? 

For a start, two may be suggested here. 
The NATO members, belonging for the most 
part to the most highly developed region in 
the world, have an obligation, as well as a 
selfish interest, to assist the more backward 
areas. NATO could consider the advisability 
of embarking on a program of economic aid 
and technical assistance to some of the less 
highly developed States in Africa, Asia and 
Latin America, and this would have the ad- 
vantage of engrafting onto NATO and in- 
troducing into its politics the persons and 
organizations whose specialties lie in eco- 
nomic and technical development and in hu- 
man welfare. 

In addition, since homo Atlanticus has 
distinguished himself by the evolution of his 
ethical ideals, political institutions, and cre- 
ative culture, NATO could well address itself 
to the animating spirit of the Atlantic peo- 
ples—i.e. the values which they share and 
have developed in common in Western Eu- 
rope and North America. Consequently, it 
would be entirely appropriate for NATO, and 
wholly consonant with the larger vision 
which inspired its inception, for the Organi- 
gation henceforth to initiate new programs 
for intellectual cooperation and for educa- 
tional and cultural exchanges. While it is 
essential to maintain the defensive shield 
that protects the body politic of western 
civilization, it is no less t to nour- 
ish the spirit that accords the entire enter- 
prise its raison d'être. 


Mr. Speaker, our committee is indebted 
to the gentleman from New Hampshire 
[Mr. CLEVELAND] for an analysis of the 
Lipson study. The gentleman is a mem- 
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ber of our committee and also a member 
of the Committee on Public Works. I 
yield to Mr. CLEVELAND. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Professor Lipson's 
paper is a perceptive and challenging ex- 
position of the current state of NATO 
affairs. He thoughtfully points out that 
NATO's very success in carrying out the 
mission for which it was created—de- 
fense against Communist expansion—is 
perhaps the main reason for the present 
difficulties. 

The nations of the Alliance, enjoying a 
breathing spell behind the NATO shield 
and, in a rather curious way, secure be- 
neath the nuclear “balance of terror” be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union, are freer to follow individual, na- 
tionalistic goals. The wreckage of war 
has been swept away, and, although 
many scars of war are forever engraved 
on the landscapes and in the souls of the 
people, prosperity hascome. A new gen- 
eration has risen, free from the wounds 
and bitter memories of war. 

The Communist aggressor has been 
balked and now appears at least to di- 
rect his attention toward internal prob- 
lems—and to the rising threats against 
himself from the Far East. 

Conditions are changed from the 
founding days of NATO. The mono- 
lithic equipoise for international commu- _ 
nism is gone for the moment, along with 
its one-time wholly Russian color. The 
threat to free nations is not lessened but 
it has changed. 

It is time for a new look; for adapta- 
tions to new circumstances; for recasting 
the Atlantic structure to gain a better 
expression and effectuation of our com- 
mon hopes and goals. 

I hope that my colleagues will give it 
careful study and, with my distinguished 
colleagues on the NATO Task Force, I 
invite and welcome their constructive 
comment and observations. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the ninth and last of the Atlantic studies 
conducted by our committee. I trust 
these have been useful to the delibera- 
tion of the House of foreign policy. I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 


The Real Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
front page of a recent October issue of 
the Machinist, the official newspaper of 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, is of timely interest and accord- 
ingly I commend it to my colleagues and 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
generally. It follows: 

Can You TALK ABOUT Race Wir nour LOSING 
Your TEMPER? 

It's not easy. 

Because there are people busy stirring up 
trouble. They deliberately anger you. 

They plan it that way. 
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The extremists, the professional hate- 
peddlers and racists—they’re all trying to 
blind you to the real issues of the 1966 politi- 
cal campaign. 

Hate is not the real issue. Neither is 
prejudice or property or who lives in your 
neighborhood. 

The real issue is 

Do we move ahead on education, medicare, 
jobs, social security and the whole important 
roster of social needs? Do we really attack 
the key problems of tax reform, consumer 
protection, automation and efficient public 
transportation? 

Or do we simply forsake progress and cave 
in to the hate peddlers? 

It's not easy to hear the voice of reason 
when unreasonable people are shouting hate 
in your ears. They pistol-whip you con- 
stantly about the race issue, They want you 
to focus your total attention on the race 
issue. Their plot is to persuade you to 
desert your real friends and vote their way. 

Hate is their stock in trade, Hate is sand 
in your eyes. 

If your Congressman or Senator voted for 
civil rights legislation, he’s a target of the 
far right. ‘They'll blame him for riots, civil 
disobedience and all the other social prob- 
lems caused by generations of discrimina- 
tion. 

The hate-mongers ignore completely what 
your trade union emphasizes most: The 89th 

is probably the best Congress since 
the critical Roosevelt days of 1933. This 
Congress has passed more legislation for the 
good of more people than any Congress in 
history. 


The hate-peddlers figure you'll forget that 
fact. They think you're a patsy for their 
propaganda and a push-over for their plans 
to undermine progress and democracy. 

They're using race to divide and conquer. 

They're throwing the sand of hate into 
your eyes to obscure your vision and give 
them the chance to get rid of medicare, 
scuttle education programs, wreck job- 
creating legislation, beat down the mini- 
mum wage and stop dead in thelr tracks 
efforts to protect the consumer and reform 
our antiquated tax laws. 

There's nothing new about the technique. 

They tried it 30 years ago in Germany. 
And it worked. 


The Honorable Frank Chelf 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, the last 
day of the 89th Congress marked the end 
of 22 years service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for Kentucky's FRANK CHELF. 
I have been extremely fortunate to be 
able to say I have spent 12 of those years 
serving alongside Frank on the distin- 
guished House Judiciary Committee. In 
that regard, let me say that the commit- 
tee and the House of Representatives will 
not be the same without him. His sage 
advice, his humor, his warm friendship 
will be extremely missed. Kentucky and 
the Nation will lose the able services of 
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there is not an individual in this House 
who will not feel a vacuum when the 
name of Frank CHELF fails to appear on 
the roll of the 90th Congress. 


ASW Weapons and Equipment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I have read 
with much interest the very fine article 
by Rear Adm. Constantine A. Karaberis, 
U.S. Navy, commander of the Antisub- 
marine Warfare Systems Project Office, 
which appears in the October 1966 issue 
of Navy magazine. I feel that my col- 
leagues will also find the article of inter- 
est and I offer it for reprinting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 

Navy STRESSTNG DISCIPLINED MANAGEMENT FOR 
Garater RELIABILITY or ASW WEAPONS AND 
EQUIPMENT 

(By Rear Adm. Constantine A. Karaberis, 
U.S. Navy, Commander, ASW Systems Proj- 
ect Office) 

Reliable antisubmarine warfare systems are 
essential to our Navy in meeting the sub- 
marine threat of today. They are even more 
important for the future. First and fore- 
most, reliability is achieved in our ASW 
equipments by applying disciplined manage- 
ment to our technical efforts. Only thus can 
the research proven in the laboratories be 
translated into the reliable performance the 
Fleet operator needs. 

In order to understand better the disci- 
plined reliability management concept, it 18 
desirable first to understand the ASW tech- 
nical management structure. 

For several years, Congress bad urged that 
the organization and management of the 
widely dispersed ASW programs of the Navy 
receive a greater degree of coordination. Sec- 
retary of the Navy Paul H. Nitze took certain 
important actions in 1964 to strengthen the 
management of the effort by establishing the 
Office of the Director, ASW Programs (Vice 
Admiral C. B. Martell), under the Chief of 
Naval Operations (CNO), and the Office of the 
Manager, ASW Systems Project, under the 
Chief of Naval Material (Vice Admiral I. J. 
Gallantin). 

MANAGEMENT INTENSITY 


The Manager, ASW Systems Project, is 
closely coupled with the Director, ASW Pro- 
grams, and is responsive to his requirements 
for the development, production, installa- 
tion and support of all ASW Systems. 

The Manager, Anti-Submarine Warfare 
Systems Project (MASWSP), is charged with 
providing to almost all of the ASW material 
establishment the high degree of manage- 
ment intensity normally associated with the 


hundred projects, some interrelated and some 
not. Furthermore, not only do these ASW 

cover the environmental spectrum 
from the bottom of the ocean to outer space, 
they also include billions of dollars worth of 
fleet inventories which must be maintained 
and updated. 

Viewed in the light of the “span of con- 
trol" concept, this far exceeds what any man- 
ager should undertake. However, it can be 
viewed not in the terms of “span of control” 
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but in terms of “managerial responsibility,” 
where the span is limited only by the number 
of project officers that can be instructed, 
guided and helped to reach the objectives of 
their own jobs. 

The basic management of ASW programs 
can be divided into two categories. The first 
concerns the over-all management of the 
multitudinous projects within the purview 
of the ASW Systems Project. The second in- 
volves the management of individual pro- 
grams, such as a specific torpedo project. 

SOME OF THE PROBLEMS 


The methods of management for reliabll- 
ity and the identifiable reliability problems 
of both categories are closely interrelated. 
As such, the principal reliability problems of 
MASWSP fall into several broad areas. 

In every case, and of utmost importance, 
is the problem of organization and the quan- 
tity and quality of people within the orga- 
nization. Of equal importance is the man- 
ager's ability to influence and control the 
requirements and the restrictions of time 
and resources. In addition, a very particular 
problem area in reliability management re- 
lates to contracting. In this area unproven 
specifications, limitations on source selec- 
tion, and imbalance of price vs, reliability 
considerations contribute heavily to the 
problem. Weak management, the need for 
motivation, and the tendency to lose-sight 
of the limitations of the consumer also add 
to the burdens of reliability management. 

Although three of the most important 
ASW programs (the SQS-26 sonar, the MK 
46 torpedo and the MK 48 torpedo) have in- 
dividual program management staffs, it is 
obvious that there will never be sufficent per- 
sonnel and other resources available to es- 
tablish this type management organization 
for each project, In order to provide the 
disciplines of intensified project manage- 
ment, the MASWSP organization shown in 
Figure I has been established. 

CONTROL IS FIRM 


This organization is characterized by a 
strong Plans and Programs Group to insure 
that over-all planning exists and is adequate 
to insure that progress is mensured against 
these plans, and to provide firm control of 
the ASW material budget. 

Another distinctive feature is the employ- 
ment of a Systems Engineering Group to 
provide systems integration and coordination, 
including control of interfaces within each 
system and between each system and its plat- 
form (ship, aircraft or fixed installation). 

When the MASWSP organization came into 
being in mid-1964, a number of projects had 
been inherited which were in serious trouble. 
In reaching for weapon, equipment and sys- 
tem performance, our predecessors had lost 
control of costs, which skyrocketed, sched- 
ules, which experienced continuing excessive 
delays, and reliability, which worsened with 
each increase in equipment complexity. In 
an effort to establish the causes and find 
solutions, a series of Comprehensive and 
Technical Reviews were instituted. These 
were studies in depth of the technical, man- 
agement and logistics support phases of 
these projects, 

The findings and recommendations of these 
reviews have been the basis for determining 
the changes needed to get the projects back 
on the track. One major finding of all of 
these reviews was that the Navy manage- 
ment staffing had been inadequate in terms 
of numbers of people and depth of technical 
talent. Although success has been achieved 
in obtaining people of the highest quality 
for the ASW Systems Project, there has not 
been as much success in obtaining the 
quantity of people needed. A major effort is 
underway to augment the staffing of the 
principal ASW programs, 
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MATTER OF REQUIREMENTS 


Other factors which significantly affect 
the success of management for reliability 
are the number and kind of requirements 
and restrictions imposed upon it. The re- 
quirements for ASW systems are generated 
by the Office of Chief of Naval Operations, 
It is incumbent upon the technical manager 
to recommend cancellation or stretch-out of 
murginal programs if the requirements ex- 
ceed existing monetary and manpower re- 
sources, 

A number of such recommendations have 
been made by the Manager, ASWSP, in co- 
operation with the Director of ASW Pro- 
grams, and action has been taken to cancel, 
cut back or hold in abeyance certain projects. 
In most of these recommendations, relia- 
bility of equipment as it performed in the 
fleet or as it was predicted to perform has 
had a major influence. 

If one tries to short-cut the normal devel- 
opment and production cycle, he comes face 
to face with the old saying, “If you want it 
bad, you'll get it bad.” An example is the 
current situation with the new and highly 
important SQS-26 shipboard sonar. The 
sonar is an acoustic-type radar which pro- 
vides a ship with its only means of detecting 
and tracking submarines. Our destroyers 
now employ weapons such as DASH, the 
radio-controlled torpedo-carrying helicopter, 
and ASROC, the rocket-launched torpedo, 
which have ranges beyond that consistently 
and reliably provided by present sonars. 

Accordingly, there was great pressure to 
produce the SQS-26 sonar, which was to be 
capable of overcoming this critical range 
deficiency with a high degree of reliability. 
As a result, a production program was used 
to develop the SQS-26 sonar, which is a high- 
ly-complex equipment. 

THE DISADVANTAGES 


What wêre the consequences of such a pro- 
gram? First, when the program commenced 
Several years ago, the Navy was unable to 
define the product it wanted, particularly 
in the areas of reliability and maintainabil- 
ity. Two experimental sonars were built, in- 
adequately tested and installed on ships. 
The results were what you might expect— 
poor performance, poor reliability and poor 
maintainability. 

While these models were being tested at 
sea, production equipment was coming off the 
line and being Installed. Many change re- 
quirements were developed in the sea tests 
and, therefore, major retrofits are having to 
be provided for the installed equipments to 
bring them to a satisfactory condition. 
Meanwhile, largely as a result of the sea test- 
ing program, the desired end product has 
been better defined and the performance 
Specifications for subsequent production buys 
have been changed significantly. 

The result will be three different versions 
of the SQS-26 in the fleet. It is expected that 
all three versions will perform satisfactorily 
and that the reliability and maintainability 
of the third and most numerous version, the 
SQS-26CX, will be so improved that it will 
Offset any complication to training and 
logistics support created by the existence of 
three models. 

The first problem evidenced above is the 
necessity oftentimes for the technical man- 
ager to contract for production equipment 
With an unproven performance specification, 
The drawbacks associated with this approach 
include the inability of either the Navy or 
the contractor to forecast accurately just 
What is needed, and what the program will 
Cost or what resources are required. Further, 
there is the inability to predict schedules. 
Stepped-up test programs, must be resorted 
to—much of the testing necessarily occurring 
After some production is underway. 

HIGHER RISK 


All of this means that a significantly 
higher risk is associated with a combined de- 
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velopment and production program, particu- 
larly if it is tied to a new shipbuilding pro- 
gram, as is the case with the 808-26: per- 
formance and reliability are both placed in 
jeopardy in such a situation. A lowering of 
the risk has been attempted, however, by 
including in the most recent SQS-26 con- 
tract specification very demanding require- 
ments for high reliability and maintain- 
ability. 

One of the goals of the ASW Systems Proj- 
ect is to improve significantly the quality of 
its specification. Progress is being made. 
The major effort that went into the prepara- 
tion of the latest SQS-26 contract almost ten 
years ago goes a long way toward closing 
gaps in reliability, maintainability, config- 
uration control and adeqaute testing. That 
it has been found necessary to make signfi- 
cant changes, even in this contract, is an 
indication that there is still much to do. 

Better specifications will go a long way to- 
ward solving another serious problem—that 
of numerous contractual changes subsequent 
to the signing of the contract. A review of 
major ASW programs leads to the conclusion 
that often either the Navy or the contractor 
has given inadequate thought to the prepa- 
ration of the contract. The results are 
usually excessively higher-than-programmed 
costs and perhaps even worse, stretched-out 
schedules. The workload imposed upon con- 
tracting and technical personnel alike by 
these numerous contract changes is stag- 
gering. 

Again, the only real solution is to elimi- 
nate insofar as is humanly possible the need 
for changes after a contract is signed. This 
means, in addition to the better specifica- 
tions already mentioned, better source se- 
lection of contractors where competitive pro- 
ecurement is involved, and more realistic 
price bids on the part of industry. 

NOT ALWAYS LOW BIDDER 


In the matter of source selection, the em- 
phasis within the ASW Systems Project has 
been and will continue to be on determin- 
ing the most responsible contractor rather 
than in awarding to the low bidder. 

With regard to the price bids from indus- 
try on fixed price contracts, the pressure that 
exists to submit low prices is recognized be- 
cause price must always be a significant con- 
sideration. However, both the winning con- 
tractor and the Navy will encounter difficulty 
if the price does not reflect the Navy's firm 
determination to Increase the reliability and 
maintainability of ASW equipments. To ob- 
tain these increases, industry must be pre- 
pared to test their equipment as never before. 

No discussions of reliability management 
would be complete without considering the 
consumer—in this case, the sailors of the 
Fleet. While it is true that the solution 
of the problems mentioned must be ulti- 
mately directed toward supplying these sail- 
ors with high performance equipment in a 
timely fashion, this is not enough. They 
must be able to operate and maintain it. 
Their needs must first be understood and 
then satisfied by both industry and Navy 
management if future ASW systems are to 
be successful. 

From its inception the staff of MASWSP 
has been purposely salted with recently de- 
tached fileet personnel in order that their 
experience with equipment performance be 
reflected in plans for reliability and in order 
to maintain a fluent dialogue with their op- 
erating counterparts. These timely inputs 
from the operating Fleet are thereby being 
incorporated directly into specifications and 
contracts emanating from MASWSP. 

One of the prime reasons for establish- 
ment of the Antisubmarine Warfare Systems 
Project Office was to insure reliable equip- 
ment performance in the Fleet. The task 
was undertaken in a climate of poor equip- 
ment and weaponry performance and re- 
liability. Antisubmarine warfare program 
management was non-existent in some areas, 
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chronically weak in others, and project defi- 
nition and contract specifications were, in 
general, poorly handled. 

MASWSP has endeavored to organize the 
ASW program under disciplined reliability 
management: to evaluate and correct con- 
tracting procedures, to insure reliability 
through better specifications, more effective 
source selection techniques, and tighter con- 
trols, and to and respond to the 
needs of the Navy's operating Antisubmarine 
Warfare Forces. 


“America in the Marketplace,” by 
Senator Paul Douglas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, Paut Doucias has served his 
country well and in a variety of ways 
matched by few living Americans, In 
his long career he has contributed sig- 
nificantly to the development of economic 
theory, to the reform of local politics in 
Chicago, to the military effort of a nation 
at war, and for the last 18 years to the 
deliberations of the U.S. Senate. 

Now Paur Dovcras has added a new 
chapter to an already admirable career 
of public service. Amid his other activi- 
ties—leading the fight in 1965 and 1966 
to protect the principle of “one man, one 
vote,” continuing to speak out in favor 
of tax reform, and continuing to lead the 
way to new and meaningful civil rights 
legislation—Senator Dovctas has found 
the time to write a distinguished new 
book about our Nation’s role in interna- 
tional trade. “America in the Market- 
place” is a thoughtful contribution to our 
thinking as a nation on questions con- 
cerning free trade. 

President Kennedy once said that PAuL 
Dovuc.as is “one of the most gifted mee 
LE e 
country,” he added, “will benefit by his 
service in the future.” 

These words are truer today, if it is 
possible, than when they were spoken. 
The record of the senior Senator from 
Illinois is more illustrious today than it 
was when he ran for his third term 6 
years ago. His voice has always been 
one of clarity when others’ were unclear 
and uncertain, and of reason when 
others would not engage in reasoned de- 
bate. Above all, he has always been a 
voice for what he believes is right. In 
an age where men too often shade their 
principles to suit political convenience, 
PauL DovcLas has always spoken exactly 
what he believes. 

Two of the reviews of Senator Douctas' 
book capture the spirit of this distin- 
guished man, as well as describe his new 
writing venture. Bernard D. Nossiter, 
writing in Bookweek, and Richard L. 
Strout, writing in the Christian Science 
Monitor, have given thoughtful reviews 
of “America in the Marketplace.” 

So that other Members of the Senate 
may see them, I ask unanimous consent 
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that these articles be placed in the Rec- 
orp at the close of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the reviews 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Bookweek, Aug. 21, 1966] 
Tue PROFESSOR ON CAPITTOL HILL 
(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 


(“America in the Marketplace,” by PAUL 
H. Dovctas. Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 
381 pp. $7.95.) x 

At a time when a Senator's ethical insen- 
sitivity again reaches the public prints, it is 
somehow reassuring to reflect on the career of 
Pavut DovóLas. A professor turned politi- 
cian, Dovcias subscribes to and practices a 
kind of copy-book integrity that is almost 
naive. In his view there are no quixotic 
causes, only noble and ignoble ones. To at- 
tack privilege in the tax code or fight to com- 
pel lenders to publish their real credit 
charges are nottilts at windmills. In the 
Douglas optic, right reason should never lack 
advocacy simply because the prospect of suc- 
cess is faint. Like the late Estes Kefauver, 
whose contribution to a better ordered do- 
mestic economy is still unmeasured, Dover as 
has been a butt for Washington commenta- 
tors pretending hard-nosed realism. He is, 
they say, an habitual loser with a pecullar 
taste for defeat. 

In fact, he has achieved some surprising 
triumphs In his three Senate terms. Over 
the Truman Administration's opposition, he 
freed the Federal Reserve from its status as 
& passive handmaiden to the Treasury (a vic- 
tory that brings him wry amusement during 
his frequent tangles with Chairman Martin 
over abuses of that freedom). Doudtas' long 
fight for structural aid to chronically de- 
pressed areas was ultimately embodied in 
law. He managed to save at least part of the 
Indiana Dunes from rapacious steel com- 
panies. He has defeated the efforts of his 
colleague, DRESEN, to erode the Supreme 
Court's crucial one-man, one-vote decision. 
This, rather than DoucLas’ tedious attempts 
to halt unlimited Senate debate, is his sin- 
gular contribution to civil rights. 

Doveras has never wholly abandoned the 
academic role he once filled with distinction. 
Whether he is lecturing to a near-empty 
Senate floor or guiding the reports of the 
legislatively impotent Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, DovGias is a teacher. He has suc- 
ceeded in helping educate the country on a 
broad range of domestic issues, preparing the 
way for triumphs attributed to others. Fora 
man whose temperament and taste have 
barred him from the Senate establishment, 
Dover as has had a remarkably fruitful legis- 
lative career. 

His rugged simplicity and sound feel for 
the national scene have served him less well 
in foreign affairs. Like some other mid- 
Westerners of his generation, he tends to 
view foreign governments with suspicion. 
All, save perhaps the British, are self-seek- 
ing; in contrast, American foreign policy is 
generally the shining embodiment of dis- 
interested virtue, Thus, the United States 
gives foreign aid from a full heart; other 
countries do so to dominate former colonies. 
Characteristically, his new book makes little 
distinction between China and the Soviet 
Union. Both are evil countries, bent on 
destroying democracies, He over-simplifies 
in Europe, too, where he sees America's 
nobler purposes frustrated by one narrow 
general in Paris. 

“America in the Marketplace” is an ex- 
tended essay on the major issues in trade and 
international finance, It reflects the Sen- 
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always lucid, generally fair, and frequently 
constructive. His proposal for an interna- 
tional central bank, creating money, like na- 
tional central banks, to finance reserves and 

(trade, may seem far-fetched now when the 
great powers can't even agree on simpler 
schemes. But in time, it would not be sur- 
prising if some such arrangement replaced 
the present haphazard operation of reserves, 
a lottery depending on unintended deficits of 
the United States and the output of newly 
mined gold. 

Dove.as is a classical economist with a her- 
itage going back to the 19th-century liberals. 
In trade, comparative advantage is the doc- 
trine and free exchange is the policy. Like 
Cobden and Bright, Dovcias believes that 
free trade is more than a sound economic 
prescription, that it is invested with moral 
virtues. It bestows the blessings of peace 
on a world knit together by commerce. This 
view makes all the more curious his sus- 
picion of any effort to include the Commu- 
nist world in a trading community. 

Free trade, of course, was designed by 
Britons when England was the world’s most 
economically advanced nation, As she be- 
gan losing this advantage, Britain aban- 
doned this doctrine and embraced that of 
Imperial Preference. Dovctas records all 
this but somehow slides past its contem- 
porary implications for nations less favored 
than the United States and particularly the 
poor or “developing” countries. 

Thus, he dismisses a whole series of de- 
mands the poor are making to protect and 
expand their export earnings—devices like 
price supports for their single crops, prefer- 
ential entry for their finished goods in the 
markets of the rich, and compensatory pay- 
ments to make up for swings in raw ma- 
terials prices. For Dovucias, such schemes 
violate the rules of free competition and com- 
parative advantage. In fact, doctrinaire ap- 
plication of liberal principles could condemn 
the developing world to an eternal and un- 
certain fate as producers of foodstuffs, fibers, 
and raw materials. Free competition im- 
plies equality among buyers and sellers. But 
poor nations are disadvantaged sellers, offer- 
ing their wares in more or less classically 
competitive markets and confronting rela- 
tively inelastic demand, They are also dis- 
advantaged buyers, purchasing finished goods 
from rigged, oligopolistic, or cartelized 
sellers. As a result, the terms of trade tend 
to worsen against the poor. Losses from 
this source alone, It has been estimated, have 
outweighed all the aid given by the rich in 
the past 10 years, 

Despite my quarrels with some of the 
Senator's ideas, this is an exceptionally use- 
Tul book. It raises most of the central trade 
questions, places them in the appropriate 
historical and theoretical setting, and invites 
the very kind of argument I have engaged in 
here, Dovcras’ new book is another contri- 
bution from a man who has already enriched 
American public life. 

“The tenets and spirit of mercantilism 
are still so strong in the modern world that 
governments, for reasons of prestige and in- 
ternal politics, inevitably seek to obtain a 
surplus in their balance of payments. They 
also desire to accumulate as much of the 
international currency as possible as a re- 
serve against possible contingencies and, like 
the medieval monarchs, as an aid in time 
of war, But it is clearly impossible for all 
countries to have such a surplus, since for 
every sale there must be & purchase and for 
every claim an obligation. It is no more pos- 
sible for every nation to show such a surplus 
than it is for every college football team to 
win all its games. Just as every victory 
carries with it another's defeat, so does the 
surplus of one nation require that others 
must show deficits. 

“This proved to be a hard lesson for na- 
tions to learn as they emerged from medieval- 
ism. It seems to be almost as hard for them 
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to learn it today.“ - Paut. H. Dovcias, from 
“America in the Marketplace.” 
[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Aug. 20, 1966] 
From tHe Book REVIEWER'S SHELF: TRADE 
Talx From 4 HARDHEADED LIBERAL * 


(By Richard L. Strout) 


“America in the Marketplace,” by Senator 
Paul. Dovas. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, $6.95.) 

So far as this reporter knows, no former 
president of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation eyer sat in the U.S. Senate before 
Pavut Doveras (D) of Illinois, nor is it cus- 
tomary for a candidate in the throes of a 
campaign to bring out a learned book, This 
Senator Doveras has now done in “Ameriea 
in the Marketplace: Trade Tariffs and the 
Balance of Payments.” 

Senator Doveias is an anomaly in many 
ways. His rugged, white-maned figure makes 
him conspicuous on the Senate floor. While 
a professor at the University of Chicago he 
became alderman from the Fifth Ward. He 
Is a Quaker who enlisted as a private in the 
marines, advanced to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel, and got two wounds and a bronze 
star for bravery in action. He is author of 
a well-known text, “The Theory of Wages.” 
And, in the Senate, he is a liberal who takes 
a hawk line on Vietnam. 

These contrasts appear in his current book, 
a rather specialized volume on international 
economics, in which he adopts a tough (if 
philosophical) approach toward Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle with an undercurrent of hopeful 
idealism for better world understanding, plus 
more trade. 

It has nothing to do with the present vol- 
ume but deserves to be stated that Mr. 
Dovc.as ts presently running against Repub- 
lican Charles Percy, Dlinojs industrialist and 
former Douglas student. 

“By and large,“ notes Senator Dovctas 
sadly, “there has been a loss during these last 
years in the will of nations to cooperate in 
the field of trade and international finance. 
If we are not to revert to a period of crass 
mercantilism, we should move forward on as 
wide a scale as possible. Thus far our own 
national record has been a good one.” 

This is the basic message of the book. It 
reveals the philosophy he has applied in 
three important Senate committees: Bank- 
ing, Finance, and Joint Economic, 

“Despite all the frustrations and provoca- 
tions,” he tells impatient Americans, “we 
should not be weary of well-doing. It Is in 
the broader interests of the world to co- 
operate.“ 

Just the same, Senator Dovcras isn’t ready 
yet, as perhaps most other Congressional 
liberals are, to push trade with Soviet Rus- 
sia, Castro's Cuba, or Red China in the hope 
of softening them up. Nor would he, it ap- 
pears, make many concessions to General de 
Gaulle. In sections dealing with trade and 
tariffs, the balance of payments, or the in- 
ternational monetary system, Senator Dove- 
Las comes up against this formidable antag- 
onist. Some observers feel that France is 
following a logical postwar course; not Mr. 
Dovuctas. 

“The General is becoming more and more 
anti-American,” he declares briefly in re- 
viewing the efforts to break down trade bar- 
riers. His advice: cooperate with France if 
possible in trade and the world monetary 
system, but “while the presence of France 
is highly desirable, it is not indispensable.” 

If this specialized book is a campaign docu- 
ment it is the strangest one ever penned. 
And yet it reveals an unusual Senator, per- 
haps a unique one. He is committed In heart 
and mind to international cooperation based 
on commerce and finance, and yet he ap- 
proaches it warily. “Let us be on guard,” he 
warns, “against the efforts of those who 
would tear down the international fabric 
of fair trade and mutual helpfulness.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
enclosing in the Recorp at this point a list 
of contributors to the President's Club. 
The list has been compiled from the 
records of the Clerk of the House and 
shows contributions for the period June 
1, 1966, to August 31. 1966. 

The names have been arranged 
alphabetically by States. 

This information supplements an 
earlier list of President’s Club contribu- 
tors inserted in the Recorp at page 20516 
on August 31, 1966, and the President's 
Club of New York which was inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, part II, for 
October 20, 1966, at page 27118. 

The list follows: 

ARIZONA 

Lewis W. Douglas, Southern Arizona Build- 

ing, Tucson, July 13, 1966: 61.000. 
CALIFORNIA 

John Baluff, 121 E. 6th Street, Los Angeles, 
June 6, 1966: $1,000. 

Cyril Magnin, 770 O'Farrell St., San Fran- 
cisco, June 16, 1966: $1,400. 

President's Club of California, 911 Foothill 
Rd., Beverly Hills, June 29, 1966: $5,000. 

President’s Club of California, 911 Foothill 
Rd., Beverly Hills, July 13, 1966: $30,000. 

President's Club of California, 911 Foothill 
Rd., Beverly Hills, August 5, 1966: $12,500. 

A. J. Rockwell, 111 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco, July 1, 1966: $1,000. 

Walter H. Shorenstein, 111 Pine St., San 
Francisco, August 5, 1966: $3,500. 

Kenneth Traude, 2832 Giant Road, San 
Pablo, June 6, 1966: $1,000. 

Robert W. Walker, 114 Sausome St., San 
Francisco, July 1, 1966: $1,000. 

COLORADO 

Katherine Komfala, 607 Floral Ave., Canon 
City, June 16, 1966: $1,000. 

3 K. Turecek, Byers, August 23. 1968: 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Clayton Burwell, 720 Federal Bar Bldg., 
Washington, D.C., July 15, 1966: $1,000. 

True Davis, 2860 Woodlawn Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C., July 28, 1966: $1,000. 

Clyde T. Ellis, 2101 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C.. August 23, 1966: $1,000, 

William L. Kohler, 1700 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C., July 28, 1966: $1,000. 

Joseph E. Mills, 1260 4th Street, N.E. 
Washington, D.C., August 12, 1966: $1,000. 

Joseph J. O'Connel, 1001 Conn. Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C., July 28, 1966: $1,000. 

FLORIDA 


Arthur Courshon, 1701 Meridian Ave., M- 
ami Beach, July 28, 1966: $1,000. 
Linwood Willis, 411 East Monfoe St., Jack- 
Sonville, July 22, 1966: $1,000, 
GEORGIA 
Wilfred J. Gregson, 622 Mortgage Guar- 
antee Bldg., Atlanta, August 12, 1966: 62.500. 
Eric Meyerhoff, 128 Habersham St., Savan- 
nah, July 22, 1966: $1,000. 
ILLINOIS 
Hugh Banner, 236 Ridgeland Avenue, Oak 
Park, June 10, 1986: $1,000. 
Martin Gecht, 402 Sunset Lane, Glencoe, 
June 16, 1966: $1,000. 
Andrew Machata, 5401 W. Shubert Ave. 
Chicago, June 6, 1966: $1,000. 
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Walter Murphy, 1937 Kennilworth Ave., 
Wilmette, June 10, 1966. 

Clair Roddewig, 10128 8. Hoyne St. 
Chicago, June 6, 1966: $1,000. 

Bernard Sack, 4950 Chicago Beach, Chicago, 
June 6, 1966: $1,000. 

Alfred Shaw, One E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, 
July 13, 1966: $2,000. 

IOWA 

Andy Anderson, Denison, July 1, 1966: 
$1,000. 

Mrs. Ramona Barry, Danbury, July 1, 1966: 
$1,000. 

Carleton Beh, 832 Des Moines Bidg., Des 
Moines, July 1, 1966: $1,000. 

E. C. Cappola, 934 Sixth St., Des Moines, 
July 1, 1966: $1,000. 

R. J. Cashman, Charles City, July 1, 1966: 
$1,000. 

John Chrystal, Coon Rapids, July 1, 1966: 
$1,000. 

Hy Diamond, 934-6th Ave., Des Moines, 
July 1, 1966: $1,000. 

Luther Glanton, 818-15th St., Des Moines, 
July 1, 1966: $1,000. 

Kenneth Grandquist, 4108 Beaver St., Des 
Moines, July 1, 1966: $1,000. 

John Grubb, 7400 Benton Drive, Des 
Moines, July 1, 1966: $1,000. É 

Max Guernsey, 415 Washington St., Water- 
loo, June 21, 1966: $1,000. 

John Hanson, Manning, July 1, 
$1,000. 

Harold Hughes, 2900 Grand Avenue, Des 
Moines, July 1, 1966: $1,000. 

William Knapp, 4130 Beaver Ave., Des 
Moines, July 1, 1966: $4,000. 

Allen Kroblin, 2125 Commercial St., Water- 
loo, July 1, 1966: $1,000. 

Richard Levitt, 207 Ninth St., Des Moines, 
July 1, 1966: $1,000. 

John Locher, 619 Highley Bldg., Cedar 
Rapids, July 13, 1966: $1,000. 

R. Y. Long, 111-10th St., Des Moines, July 1. 


1966: 


1966: $1,000. h 
Gerald Mattox, Marshalltown, July 1, 1966: 
$1,000. 
Max McCord, Indianola, July 1, 1966: 
$1,000. 


Jake More, 419 Hotel Ft. Des Moines, Des 
Moines, July 1, 1966: $1,000. 

H. C. Petersen, Mapleton, July 1, 1966: 
81.000. 

Joseph F. Rosenfield, 3500 Fleur Dr., Des 
Moines, July 1, 1966: $3,000. 

Arthur Sanford, 1925 Summit St., Sioux 
City, July 1, 1966: $1,000. 

William Wimer, 707 Central Nat'l Bank 
Bldg., Des Moines, August 23, 1966: $1,000. 

Eldon Woltz, 4100 Oak Forest Dr., Des 
Moines, July 1, 1966: $1,000. 

KANSAS 

A. K. Blosser, Jr., 4100 Woodbury Court, 
Topeka, July 1, 1966: $1,000. 

Floyd Breeding, P.O. Box 811, Elkhart, 
June 16, 1966: $1,000. 

Ross Clemmons, 222 Westridge Drive, To- 
peka, Juhe 21, 1966: $1,000. 

Samuel Cohen, 4125 Gage Center Dr., To- 
peka, June 21, 1966: $1,000. 

Norbert R. Dreiling, P.O. Box 367, Hays, 
July 13, 1966: $1,000. 

Newell A. George, 1819 New Jersey St., 
Kansas City, July 28, 1966: $1,000. 

Andrew Gray, Richland, June 21, 1966: 
81.000. 

Elmer Hoge, P.O. Box 4365, Overland Park, 
July 28, 1966: $1,000. 

Robert Monroe, 6536 Grenada Drive, 
Prairie Village, June 21, 1966: $1,000. 

Bruce Roberts, 201 Greenway Road, Salina, 
June 21, 1966: $1,000. 

L. V. Th , 424 Westchester Rd., To- 
peka, July 1, 1966: $1,000. 

MARYLAND 


Charles Cavanagh, Jr., 2317 Arcola Avenue, 
Silver Spring, June 10, 1966; $800. 

Charles Cavanagh, Jr., 2317 Arcola Avenue, 
Silver Spring, July 13, 1966: $200. 
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Joseph Goldstein, Cedar Beach Farm, 
Prince Frederick, June 24, 1966: $1,000, 

Mark M. Mayers, 318 E. 25th St., Baltimore, 
July 28, 1966: $1,000. Í 

Ed Melton, 9200 Rose Hili Dr., Bethesda, 
June 6, 1966; $1,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Peter Cloherty, 12 South St., Brighton, 
June 21, 1966: $1,000. 

Joseph Leone, Jr.. 2 Powderhill Road, 
Methuen, July 22, 1966: $1,000. 

Stanislaw Suchecki, 49 Franconia St., Dor- 
chester, June 6, 1966: $1,000. 

MICHIGAN 


James Gerity, Jr., 121 West Maumee St., 
Adrian, August 12, 1966: $2,000. 
James Livingston, 3107 West Grand Boule- 
vard, Detroit: June 10, 1966: $1,000. 
Malcolmn R. Stirton, 181 Lothrop Road, 
Grosse Pointe Farms, August 12, 1966: $1,000. 
MISSOURI 


Anthony Buford, 7 North Brentwood Blvd., 
Clayton, July 28, 1966: $1,000. 

John Burke, 1242 Pierce Ave., St. Louis, 
July 28, 1966: $1,000. 

James R. Downes, 4402 McPherson, St. 
Louis, July 28, 1966: $1,000. 

John Lawler, 1242, Pierce St., St. Louis, 
July 28 1966: $1,000. 

Dan Long, 1242 Pierce Ave., St. Louis, Au- 
gust 12, 1966: $1,000. 

John H. Lyons, 17 Devondale St., St. Louis, 
July 28, 1966: $1,000. 

Joseph J. McGee, 4900 Oak St., Kansas City, 
August 12, 1966: $1,000. 

Lloyd L. Ragsdale, 1904 Tower Grove, St. 
Louls, July 28, 1966: $1,000. 

Mark Robeson, 92d at State Line, Kansas 
City, July 22, 1966: $1,000. 

George Seaton, 1647 Hornsby St., St. Louis, 
July 28, 1966; $1,000, 

Morris A. Shenker, 408 Olive St., St. Louis, 
July 28, 1966: $1,000, 

Edward Steska, 6633 Tholozan St., St. 
Louis, July 28, 1966: $1,000. 

MONTANA 

Kenneth Knight, 111 W. Third St. N., Great 

Falls, June 7, 1966; $1,000. 
NEBRASKA 


John Atkins, 3820 California St., Omaha, 
July 1, 1966: $1,000. 
Kenneth Clark, 1414 Sharp Building, Lin- 
coln, June 23, 1966: $2,000. 
Richard Drysdale, 173 S. 92d St., Omaha, 
July 1, 1966: $1,000. 
John Mainelli, 8424 Loveland Drive, Oma- 
ha, July 1, 1966, $1,000. 
John P. Munnelly, 5216 S. 38th St., Omaha, 
July 1, 1966; $1,000. 
Julian Novak, 2525 Dody St., Omaha, June 
21, 1966: $1,000. 
W. A. Richardson, 1751 S. 87th St., Omaha, 
June 21, 1966; $1,000. 
Theodore Richling, City National Bank 
Building, Omaha, June 21, 1966: $1,000. 
Marvin Werre, Omaha National Bank, 
Omaha, June 21, 1966: $1,000. 
Dick Youngscap, 1515 Sharp Building, Lin- 
coin, June 29, 1966: $1,000. 
NEW JERSEY 
Elizabeth Seabrook, RD. 1, Grissom Rd., 
Salem, July 15, 1966: $3,000. 
John Seabrook, Bridgeton, July 16, 1966: 
$1,000. 
Richard Switlik, 88 S. Main St., Allentown, 
August 12, 1966: $1,000. 
Martin Weiner, 935 Allenwood Rd., Clifton, 
August 30, 1966: $1,000. 
NEW YORK 
Lester Avent, Time & Life Bldg., New 
York, July 13, 1966: $2,500. 
Charles Bassine, 1 W. 34th St., New York, 
June 29, 1966: $5,000. 
Mrs. Charles Bassine, 1 W. 34th St., New 
York, June 29, 1966: $5,000. 
Robert Benjamin, 729 7th Ave., New York, 
June 16, 1966; $5,000. 
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George Bunker, 277 Park Avenue, New 
York, June 10, 1966: $1,000. 

Milton R. Cohen, 200 E. 71st St., New York, 
June 24, 1966: $250. 

Gardner Cowles, 488 Madison Ave, New 
York, June 24, 1966: $1,000, 

David Fischof, 162 Woodiawn Ave., New 
Rochelle, June 10, 1966: $2,500. 

Mrs. David Fischof, 162 Woodlawn Ave., 
New Rochelle, June 10, 1966: $2.500. 

Jay Fischoff, 162 Woodlawn Avenue, New 
Rochelle, June 24, 1966: $1,200. 

Richard Fischoff, 162 Woodlawn Ave.. New 
Rochelle, June 24, 1966: $1,200. 

Mrs, Eleanor Fitzsimmons, 60 E. 9th St., 
New York, July 28, 1966: $1,000. 

Frankel, 530 5th Avenue, New York, 

June 16, 1966; $5,000. 

William Goldfine, 40 East 84th St., New 
York, June 24, 1966: $250. 

Mrs. Ester Kay, 857 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, June 16, 1966: $2.500. 

Manny Kay, 857 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
June 16, 1966: $2,500. 

Edward Kean, 189-02 64th Avenue, Fresh 
Meadows, Queens, June 24, 1966: $100. 

Arthur Krim, 729 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, June 16, 1966, $2,500. 

Mrs. Mathilde Krim, 729 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, June 16, 1966: $2,500. 

Mary Lasker, 29 Beekman Place, New York, 
June 7, 1966: $3,000. 

Robert Lehman, 1 William Street, New 
York, June 21, 1966: $5,000. 

Francis Levien, 200 Park Avenue, New York, 
June 16, 1966: $2,500. 

Joseph Levy, 20 Broad Street, New York, 
June 7, 1966: $5,000. 

Norman F. Levy, 1160 Park Avenue, New 
York, June 24, 1966: $500. 

Joseph Love, 1333 Broadway, New York, 
June 24, 1966: $1,660. 

William Luddy, 58 Gedney Park Dr., White 
Plains, June 7, 1966: $1,000. 

Edward J. Mallin, 295 Madison Avenue, 
New York, June 24, 1966: $250. 

Andre Meyer, 44 Wall Street, New York, 
June 7, 1966: $2,500. 

Richard Meyro, 24 Westbrook Road, Kings 
Point, June 24, 1966; $1,000. 

Mrs. Richard Meyro, 24 Westbrook Road, 
Kings Point, June 24, 1966: $1,000. 

Joseph N. Pagliaro, 3 East 54th St., New 
York, June 24, 1966: $500. 

Robert H. Pines, 2011 Ocean Avenue, 
Brooklyn, August 5, 1966: $1,000. 

Meshulum Riklis, 711 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, July 15, 1966: $5,000. 

Robert Simon, 941 Park Avenue, New York, 
June 6, 1966; $3,000. 

Mrs, Robert Simon, 941 Park Avenue, New 
York, June 6, 1966: $2,000. 

Herbert Singer, 10 E. 56th Street, New York, 
June 29, 1966: $3,000. 

Stanley Stahl, 277 Park Avenue, New York, 
June 24, 1966: $500. 

Ralph Stolkin, Hotel Carlyle, New York, 
June 21, 1966: $5,000. 

Alfred Streslin, 595 Madison Avenue, New 
York, June 7, 1966: $2,500. 

Mrs. Alfred Streslin. 595 Madison Avenue, 
New York, June 7, 1966: $2,500, 

Sylvan Tizian, 202 East 44th Street, New 
York, June 6, 1966: $1,000. 

Louis Weintraub, 635 Madison Avenue, 
New York, July 28, 1966: $1,000. 

Mrs. Louis Weintraub, 635 Madson Avenue, 
New York, July 28, 1966; $1,000, 

Mrs. E. Weisl, 120 Broadway, New York, 
June 6, 1966: $2,500. 

Edwin Weisl, 120 Broadway, New York, 
June 6, 1966: $2,500. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Dwight Phillips, 308 West Palmer Street, 
Charlotte, July 15, 1966: $1,000. 

Asa Spaulding, 1608 Lincoln Street, Dur- 
ham, August 5, 1966: $250. 
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oHIO 


John Bentia, 2043 South Union Street, 
Alliance, July 28, 1966: $1,000. 

Thomas J. Burke, 7778 Rock Hill Lane, 
Cincinnati, August 30, 1966; $1,000. 

Joe Kanter, 690 Northland Road, Cincin- 
nati, June 24, 1966: $1,000. 

William C. Stafford, 2 Stanley Lane, Cin- 
cinnati, July 28, 1966: $1,000. 

Ben D. Zevin, 502 Capital Bank Bidg., 
Cleveland, August 5, 1966; $1,000, 

OKLAHOMA 


George Blake, P.O. Box 708, Ponca City, 

July 28, 1966: $1,000. 
OREGON 

Kenneth Kadow, 2041 S.W. 58th Avenue, 
Portland, June 6, 1966: $1,000. 

Jim Mitchell, 2300 N.W. 30th Avenue, Port- 
land, June 6, 1966; $1,000, 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Day! Dockey, Berwick, August 5. 
$1,000. 

John F. Dockey, Berwick, August 5, 1966: 
$1,000. 

Richard L. Dommel, 1172 South State 
Street, Ephrata, August 5, 1966: $1,000. 

Robert W. Dommel, 1174 South State 
Street, Ephrata, August 5, 1966: $1,000. 

George Ewing, Jr., 611 Maplewood Road, 
Wayne, June 10, 1966: $1,000, 

Robert Vincent, Jr., Benton, August 5, 
1966: $1,000. 


1966: 


RHODE ISLAND 


Howard Holmes, Turks Head Building, 

Providence, June 21, 1966: $1,000. 
TEXAS 

George Allen, 2527 Ross Avenue, Dallas, 
June 16, 1966; $250. 

Lorin Allen, 65 McCall Avenue, Memphis. 
June 16, 1966; $1,000. 

Adrian Barnes, P.O. Box 146, Killeen, June 
16, 1966: $1,000. 

C. J. Clark, 1802 N, Washington, Dallas, 
June 16, 1966; $250. 

T. C. Clark, 12703 Preston Road, Dallas: 


$250. 
Ted Connell, Box 666, Killeen, June 16, 
1966: $1,000. 


David H. Foster, 7440 Stonecreet, Dallas, 
July 13, 1966; $1,000. 

R. H. Fulton, 4915 19th Street, Lubbock, 
June 21, 1966: $1,000. 

E. Wilson Germany, P.O. Box 12266, Dallas, 
July 13, 1966: $1,000. 7 

Paul Goode, P.O. Box 633, Killeen; June 
16, 1966: $1,000. 

A. J. Hall, 906 Oakhill Drive, Killeen, June 
16, 1966: $1,000. 

Tom Hanley, 5635 Yolanda Circle, Dallas, 
August 12, 1966; $1,000. 

Stanley Hansen, P.O. Box 633, Killeen, 
June 16, 1966: $1,000. 

D. E. Hughes, Jr., P.O. Box 45911, Houston, 
August 12, 1966: $1,000. ‘ 

John Jones, Jr., 74 Huntley Drive, Houston, 
June 24, 1966, $1,000. 

Henry C. Josey, 829 N. Rosemary, Bryan, 
July 28, 1966: $1,000. 

Dee J. Kelly, Petroleum Bldg., Fort Worth, 
June 16, 1966: $5,000. 

Walter Lacy, Jr., Citizens Natl. Bank, Waco, 
July 22, 1966; $1,000. 

Zac Lentz, 1304 N. Navarro St., Victoria, 
June 24, 1966: $2,000. 

Mrs. Zac Lentz, 1304 N. Navarro St., Vic- 
toria, June 24, 1966: $1,250. 

W. W. Lynch, 2010 Fidelity Union Life 
Building, Dallas, July 13, 1966: $1,000. 

Frank Mayborn, P.O. Box 868, Temple, June 
16, 1966; $1,000. 

Jack Morriss, 1104 W. Highway, Killeen, 
June 16, 1966: $1,000. 

T. O. Murphy, 3224 20th St., Lubbock, 
August 30, 1966: $1,000. 

J. D. Nyquist, 7440 Stonecrest Dr., Dallas, 
July 15, 1986: $1,000. 
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Robert Phillips, 3900 Pinedale Place, Tyler, 
June 6, 1966: 81,000. 

Carl L. Phinney, Ist Natl, Bank Bidg., Dal- 
las, July 13, 1966: $1,000. 

Clark Potter, 316 N. 34th St., Killeen, June 
16, 1966: $1,000. 

J. H. Roberts, Jr., 4225 Shenandoah, Dallas, 
August 12, 1966: $2,000. 

W. W. Roodhouse, 7440 Stonecrest, Dallas, 
July 15, 1966: $1,000. 

Roy Smith, P.O. Box 937, Killeen, June 16, 
1966: $2,000. 

Robert Storey, 2700 Republic Bank Bidg., 
Dallas, June 6, 1966: $1,000. 

J. B. Thomas, ist Natl. Bank Bidg., Fort 
Worth, July 13, 1966: $1,000, 

William Yowell, P.O. Box 605, Killeen, June 
16. 1966: 61.000. 

VIRGINIA 

Henry A. Florence, 2317 Wilson Boulevard, 

Arlington, June 13, 1966: $1,000. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Angier B. Duke, American Embassy, Madrid, 
Spain, August 12, 1966: $1,000, 

Jacques Wolfgang, 10 Rue Guillaume Tell, 
Geneva, Switzerland, August 5, 1966: $1,000. 


The Second Inter-American Conference of 
the Partners of the Alliance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, an im- 
portant statement on the work of the 
Second Inter-American Conference of 
the Partners of the Alliance in Brazil last 
month was made by the Director of the 
Partners program, Mr. James H, Boren, 
at the closing plenary session. Address- 
ing the delegates from 16 nations, Boren 
stressed the role of the citizen in the 
Alliance for Progress. I commend Mr. 
Boren's statement to the attention of my 
colleagues because of the truth of its 
message and the challenge it directs to all 
Americans, and ask unanimous consent 
to insert it in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REMARKS OF JAMES H. Boren, DIRECTOR or. THE 
PARTNERS OF THE ALLIANCE PROGRAMS, AT 
THE CONCLUDING PLENARY SESSION OF THE 
SECOND INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF 
THE PARTNERS OF THE ALLIANCE, SEPTEMBFR 
22, 1966, Rio DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL 
Mr, Marcus, Dr. Guimarães, this has been 

an exciting conference—exciting because of 
the high level of enthusiasm and because 
that enthusiasm has been channeled into 
constructive sessions of the working com- 
mittees, 

You have been exchanging ideas and proj- 
ect techniques. You have been seeking prac- 
tical solutions to problems that are com- 
mon to all the partnerships. And you, the 
Partners of the private community, have 
been running your conference. 

Less than 3 years ago, the Partners of the 
Alliance was only an idea—and today the 
concept of the Partners can be seen as & 
working reality. For me, as an official of the 
Agency for International Development, it has 
been a matter of great pride to see the ef- 
fective way In which this conference has 
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dealt with practical problems but more im- 
portant is the way in which you yourselves 
have conducted the entire conference. 

You have not looked to those of us who 
are government officials for answers, nor 
have you served as a rubber stamp for some 
program package which we have asked you 
to approve. None of you would accept such 
a method of operation, and, indeed, it would 
be absolutely contrary to the Partners con- 
cept to suggest it. 

Under the able leadership of your co- 
chairmen Mr. Marcus and Dr, Guimaraes, 
you have developed a plan of action and 
you are working to solve problems rather 
than merely adopting resolutions describ- 
ing problems. Those of us in the Partners 
office of AID. who have had the privilege 
of working with you as your servicing staff, 
wish to salute you for the great work you 
have begun. From every side, however, we 
must be ever alert to the dangers that we 
may face and we must be willing to take 
certain risks if the program Is to play the 
pioneering role of trying new and fresh ap- 
proaches to old problems. 

We must resist any move which would tend 
to evaluate this program in terms of dollars 
and cents. The report on the Partners of 
the Alliance which was issued June 27, 1966, 
by Congressman Armistead Selden, Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs of the House of Representatives 
Committee on Foreign Affairs presents the 
matter in a succinct way. The report states: 

“The value of the Partners of the Alliance 
program lies not in the price tag that can 
be affixed to contributions of hardware, 
scholarships, or technical assistance, or to a 
statement of cash flow. The ‘treasure’ of 
the program is to be found in that body of 
intangible values which comes from the cit- 
izens of the Americas working together in 
the spirit of the Alliance for Progress.” 

There will always be those who insist upon 
measuring progress solely in balance-sheet 
terms and who contend that progress is not 
progress unless measurable on the charts of 
the economist, The truly sound and prac- 
tical economist, however, is the first to rec- 
Ognize and acknowledge the limits of his 
Professional tools, and he is the first to 
Tecognize that there are important elements 
of human progress which cannot be measured 
in quantitative terms, 

There are those who seek the financial par- 
ticipation of the private sector, but who 
also say other citizen participation is not 
Worth the time, effort and cost involved. 
Effective professionals in the field of eco- 
nomic development recognize the fact that 
the private citizens who constitute the body 
Politic are the ultimate sovereign power in 
development funding from both public and 
Private sources. 

To those men who cling to the comfort 
and safety of a dont rock the boat“ ap- 
Pronch and who recoil at the idea of the non- 
Professional or average citizen participating 
in the development process, I say that the 
Partners of the Alliance have demonstrated 
that the people of the Americas—at the citi- 
Len level—can contribute to development. 

Joint venture investments and commer- 
cial relationships are an important part of 
the Partners program and more attention 
Will be given to this element of the partner- 
ships in the months ahead. In fact, one of 
the great accomplishments of this confer- 
ence has been the step taken to establish a 
Permanent action center for promoting in- 
Vestments and business relationships. This 
is being done, however, as one part of the 
total partnership program. 

The Conference was successful in every 
Tespect, We were particularly gratified with 
the work of the five committees, in: Health; 
Human Resources; Business and Industry; 
Organization and Projects; and Agriculture 
and Cooperatives. 
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Committees made the successful transi- 
tion from the ideal to the real, approaching 
problems from a. practical down-to-earth 
point of view. 

Although much has been done, and many 
new areas of Partner interest have been 
identified—still much remains to be done by 
the expanding Partners program in the years 
ahead. 

I congratulate you for the accomplishments 
which are already yours but I congratulate 
you even more for your determination to 
moye from this new thrust toward creative 
contributions to the success of the greatest 
undertaking in the history of the hemi- 
sphere—the Alliance for Progress, The ideals 
of the Alliance are real, attainable and 
dynamic—and you as Partners of the Alliance 
are a part of the greatness of it as you work 
in a practical way to translate ideals into 
reality. 


Soviet Submarine Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, appearing 
in the October 1966 issue of Navy maga- 
zine, is a very impressive article by Vice 
Adm. Charles_B. Martell, Director of 
Antisubmarine Warfare Programs, on 
the continuing Soviet submarine chal- 
lenge and the vital role for the CVS car- 
rier, I have read it with much interest 
and I want to commend its reading to my 
colleagues. The article follows: 

MARTELL SAYS Some FAIL To SEE THE URGENCY 
IN ASW EFFORT—AÂDMIRAL CITES CONTINU- 
ING SOVIET SUBMARINE CHALLENGE ON WIDE 
FRONT—EMPHASIZES VITAL ROLE FOR THE 
CVS CARRIER 

(By Vice Adm. Charles B. Martell, U.S. Navy, 

Director, ASW Warfare Programs) 

There has been an increase in the last two 
years of the potential threat posed by the 
Soviet Navy to the free world’s vital sea lanes. 
In any major conflict, the main goal of offen- 
sive Soviet naval strategy would be to isolate 
North America from Europe and Asia and to 
project her power across the sea. The United 
States dependence on the sea for transport 
has greatly influenced the attention and pri- 
ority given to the Soviet submarine threat, 
Growth of this submarine force Is the prod- 
uct of careful long-range planning and the 
allocation of high priorities to naval material 
and industrial efforts. 

‘Tempered by a historical review of world 
powers and their use of the sea, the Soviets 
have clearly revealed their desire to advance 
their capability at sea. This not only en- 
compasses defensive warfare, but their ac- 
tions of the last few years discloses their in- 
tent to increase their capability to conduct 
offensive warfare. 

They are building modern submarines, 
some nuclear-powered, at an impressive rate. 

The Soviets are spending billions on sub- 
marine modernization, building efforts and 
submarine oriented research and develop- 
ment. 

They are building modern support tenders 
capable of delivering missiles and torpedoes 
and giving logistics support on the high 
seas, 

They are pursuing an aggressive opera- 
tional program at sea. Their area of opera- 
tions has shifted from local to distant areas 
including the Mediterranean and the Philip- 
pine Sea. This pattern of operations will 
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give them confidence and experience and 
may point out deficiencies that will result 
in improvement of their overall effectiveness. 
We can look for new concepts, new equip- 
ment and possible new logistic support ef- 
forts as a result of this endeavor. 

The Soviets are vigorously conducting 
Oceanographic research in all oceans and 
principal seas. There is a clear focus of at- 
tention on particular oceanic areas, which 
suggests that in addition to the scientific 
basis for their work there are also naval re- 
quirements. 

OUR SEA ARM OF DEFENSE 


The Soviets know full well that we will use 
our sea arm of defense. Communist expan- 
sion in Cuba met sea power. Communist ag- 
gression in Viet Nam is now realizing the 
total impact of sea power and should aggres- 
sor submarines become active off Viet Nam, 
they, too, would be met by antisubmarine 
warfare (ASW) forces now on station. This 
capability to react at sea is a national asset 
of great significance, This option, to react 
at sea, will continue to exist only if we stay 

to contain or defeat the submarine. 

It becomes difficult to convince some that 
there is a sense of urgency surrounding anti- 
submarine warfare. Technology improves 
the submarine daily, hence ASW efforts must 
precede these developments. It will be a sad 
day if we do not maintain the measure of 
superiority that we now have and if we don’t 
move forward in this deadly business. 

In the war in Viet Nam, I cannot emphasize 
too strongly that the unrestricted freeway of 
ships transiting this vast ocean area is the key 
to effective sustained operations. Our sea- 
lift supply lines to South Viet Nam have not 
been attacked. If this should happen, any 
weakness in our ability to protect this life 
line will affect both land and naval opera- 
tions, Ninety-eight percent of the material 
required to support our fighting men arrives 
there by ship. 

OVERSEAS SUPPORT SEALIFT 


The ASW effort off Viet Nam falls under 
the first objective of our antisubmarine war- 
fare forces—support of overseas operations. 
Sufficient forces are maintained in the Far 
East to insure that our ships can continue 
unrestricted operations. The force includes 
destroyers, land-based patrol squadrons, 
submarines and one CVS [ASW carrier] 
group on a continuing basis, The forces are 
flexible and also play an important role in 
supporting amphibious assaults, shore bom- 
bardment, rescue of downed pilots, surveil- 
lance and early warning missions. 

WAR AT SEA 


The next important objective of our world- 
wide antisubmarine warfare effort is the 
area of our capability to defeat the enemy in 
& war at sea. We face the possibility of a 
war at sea under conditions in which there is 
no associated land action. Secretary of the 
Navy Nitze discussed this type of engagement 
in Navy—The Magazine of Sea Power last 
year. 

This type of guerrilla war at sea is a war 
of attrition, as is the guerrilla land war in 
Viet Nam. Superior forces in large numbers 
are required to seek out and destroy aggressor 
submarines and this type war must be pur- 
sued until losses are such that an enemy does 
not have the will or forces to continue, 

A close look at the use of the submarine 
in World War Il by Germany and Japan doc- 
uments the type of loss required to defeat 
an underwater enemy. It is different from a 
land war where a large loss can be inflicted 
on a battalion of men and the unit loses its 
effectiveness and finally succumbs, surren- 
ders or is captured. You do not kill part of 
the submarine but a total effort must be 
brought to bear to kill Its full capability. 

As an example, 87 per cent of the German 
U-Boats were sunk before this war of attri- 
tion was ended. In the case of Japan, 91 
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per cent of their operational submarines were 
lost to enemy action. Additionally, the Ger- 
man U-Boat command lost 70 per cent of its 
assigned personnel. This was the day when 
the conventional submarine was tied to oper- 
ations near the surface with a requirement 
that portions of the submarine would be ex- 
posed from time to time. The submarine was 
not a true submersible. Today, we have a far 
different weapon system—a nuclear sub- 
marine—a true submersible, not restricted by 
the need to operate near the surface. It sur- 
faces only for logistic support or for a new 
crew. 
DEFEND THE HOMELAND 


‘The last major objective of our ASW forces 
is to contribute to the defense of the con- 
tinental United States against that portion 
of the ballistic missile threat launched from 
submarines, Operations in this area also 
require an extensive ASW effort. 

Forces must be available to conduct overall 
surveillance of the oceans to locate sub- 
marines and keep track of their movement 
when there is any increase In submarine ac- 
tivity. Close surveillance forces must be 
available to deploy with underwater kill po- 
tential should aggressor submarines come 
within an area of possible launch site. 

The Navy's role in submarine launched 
missile defense is to maintain the ability 
to kill the launch platform. We have capa- 
bilities in other areas, such as intercepting 
the missile during boost and flight; how- 
ever, the most effective defense is achieved 
by increasing our general ASW offensive 
capability. This approach appears to yield 
a much higher chance of success than to 
develop a new counter to the submarine 
launched ballistic missile from the ground 
up, If you kill the launch platform, you 
eliminate the missile threat. Additionally, 
this is the least likely threat to our control 
of the seas in the least likely kind of war. 
Once ballistic missiles are used against the 
continental United States, all-out war en- 
sues with the full strike capability of the 
United States directed toward any potential 
enemy. 

I recently discussed these Items with Mr. 
Prina (Editor, NAVY) and the logical ques- 
tion followed, “Well, what are you doing 
about all this?” 

We have made significant progress in the 
the last two years. This has particularly 
been noticed in: 

(1) Better management and systems de- 
velopment approach. 

(2) Improved techniques to determine 
true capability of our ASW assets. 

(3) Systems approach to equipment de- 
velopment resulting in better equipment 
delivered to the fleet. 

(4) Resources directed to programs that 
yleld the greatest readiness return to meet 
the evaluated future. underwater threat. 

Our approach to the problem has changed 
with centralized management and direction 
on all ASW efforts, The efforts of the past 
were diffused; now they at least have focus. 
We are learning where we are and what we 
need to meet the threat of the future. 

Program justification by cost-effective anal- 
ysis is a real challenge. This we attempt 
to do by various studies and analysis which 
draw from operational data to support a 
position. The Navy is just beginning to 
realize the importance of studies and their 
use as an effective tool to document a posi- 
tion, to accelerate programs, to direct R&D 
efforts and to assist in identifying specific 
problem areas. 

NEED VARIETY OF TOOLS 

No one weapon system can solve the ASW 
problem. To counter an illusive submarine 
requires a multitude of adversaries. As an 
enemy will capitalize on tactical mistakes in 
the field, so will he capitalize on mistakes in 
ASW force level and composition decisions. 
Accordingly, we must know the true and 
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valid capability of each major ASW system. 
There must not be a weak area in the entire 
annulus. When a war starts, we fight with 
what we have. Let us never forget that it 
takes four to five years to put new warships 
and modern fighting equipment in the battle. 
Mistakes in Judgment and direction of effort 
today can lead to impotent forces for the 
future, thus we must plan accurately today 
to meet future ASW objectives. 

In the so-called “wars of liberation,” the 
opponent has the advantage of challenging 
the United States to a duel and, as in the days 
of Andrew Jackson, the opponent chooses 
time, place and weapon, In the face of this 
uncertainty, our dueling inventory must be 
varied, ready anytime and any place, with the 
best that industry can produce. 

Intelligence is a key factor in our ASW 
decision-making process, both in selecting 
the right weapon to deliver to the Fleet and 
in locating and killing the deadly submarines 
at sea. The Viet Nam war has again re- 
emphasized the value of intelligence, What 
would it be worth if we possessed a “blue 
dye” that could be sprayed over Viet Nam 
and turn the enemy blue? Such an occur- 
rence would change the entire war. 

A superior force reacting to intelligence 
yields success. We must see the problem, 
apply our resources, and utilize the best man- 
agement techniques to insure that we main- 
tain superior ASW forces. 

In the face of a growing and increasingly 
sophisticated Communist world submarine 
threat, we are continually updating our 
forces to meet the potential threat posed by 
the submarine. Our surface and subsurface 
forces are both developing with increasing 
capability. One of the major areas of our 
present direction of effort is to update the 
role of the antisubmarine carrier (CVS). Our 
ASW carrier has been and will continue to be 
a most important part of our offensive ASW 
assets for many years. Considering this, it 
then is obvious that the effectiveness of the 
CVS system must equal or surpass the patrol 
plane system. 

Cvs Is VITAL 

As aircraft are the primary long-range 
search vehicles, we must maintain high per- 
formance planes on the CVS. A bigger. 
faster, longer-ranged aircraft (VSX), equip- 
ped with advanced electronics, is now being 
considered to replace the present S-2 and 
provide a greater capability to cope with any 
nuclear adversary. This is a vital program in 
updating the effectiveness of the CVS. 

We have a good land-based P-3 Orion air- 
craft that we are updating and modifying to 
give us greater capability in the 1970's. This 
land-based patrol plane has a very important 
role in ASW, but it cannot, and I emphasize 
again, it cannot replace the CVS system. 

The CVS is essential to pursue offensive 
ASW in areas of the world where land bases 
are not available, where land bases may be 
destroyed in time of war or in those areas of 
pure military significance where air superi- 
ority can only be attained by mutually sup- 
porting operations of an attack carrier/ASW 
carrier team. In brief, the same arguments 
that support the CVA as a mobile air base are 
also applicable to the role of the CVS. With- 
out this effective arm, serious gaps in our 
ASW strategy would occur. 

Representative SIKES speaking at the Con- 

mal Hearings of the Fiscal Year 1967 
defense appropriations bill put it correctly 
when he said: 

“ASW continues to be a plodding, slow, 
tedious, exacting science which simply will 
not respond to demands for monumental 
steps forward. 

In my opinion, and in the opinion of most 
military experts, this ocean medium conceals 
one of the most deadly weapon systems in 
existence today. If this is true, the sense of 
urgency becomes apparent to make the best 
in ASW systems better. The challenge con- 
tinues. 
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Film America Foundation, Inc. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to inform my colleagues of a new foun- 
dation which I personally believe will sell 
to other peoples of the world—this is the 
Film America Foundation, Inc., which 
is an educational program to film and 
distribute to all Americans, and to peo- 
ples of all nations, a 47-film, classic se- 
ries, color-sound, motion picture en- 
eyclopedic library, of the American Na- 
tional Scenic and Seashore Park Sys- 
tem.“ 

Every civilized nation has made out- 
standing cultural and esthetic contribu- 
tions which ultimately received world- 
wide recognition and acclaim. 

A nation’s good and ever-enduring 
works not only become points of pride 


-for those in the countries which possess 


them, but, in a larger sense, they become 
the possessions of all of the peoples of 
the world who appreciate and cherish 
them, and make long journeys to view 
them. 

On balance, and as time passes and as 
historical judgments are made of Amer- 
ican accomplishments, our national 
parks, and our efforts to conserve and 
preserve our natural wonders for poster- 
ity, must rank foremost in a long list of 
achievements. 

American land conservation pro- 
gressed under successive, far-seeing Pres- 
idential leaders, with the approval of the 
majority of the American public. Never- 
theless, the full import of our conserva- 
tion efforts generally is not recognized 
even to this day. In short, all of us are 
aware of our bountiful heritage of vast 
areas of natural beauty to a degree, but 
few, either in our country or overseas, 
realize what our heritage adds up to in 
total. 

Here are some benchmarks against 
which to measure the magnitude of this 
accomplishment, 

The land areas preserved for American 
national parks, parkways, historic sites, 
and memorials, are equal to— 

One-third the land area of Yugoslavia; 

Three-fifths the land area of Greece; 

Three-fourths the land area of Bul- 
garia; 

As large as Scotland; larger than the 
Republic of Panama; 

About the same as Portugal; equal to 
the land area of Austria; 

Four times the size of the State of 
Israel; 

Three times the extent of Belgium; 
they occupy more land than three Neth- 
erlands; 

Twice as big as all of Switzerland; two 
times the size of Denmark. 

The Film America Foundation, Inc., 
will produce 38 color-sound motion pic- 
ture films, covering each of America’s 32 
national scenic parks, and the six na- 
tional seashore parks. Top commenta- 
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tors will narrate the voice portions. 
Each film will run for one-half hour. 

In addition to the individual park pro- 
ductions, there will be composite films of 
the parks covering the following: 

Green Sanctuaries’—the great forest 
Parks; 

“Fires Beneath the Earth! — park vol- 
canic wonders; 

“The Neverlasting Hills’—the moun- 
tainous parks; 

“The Underground World’’—the caves 
of the parks; 

“Discipline of the Desert“ —deserts of 
the parks; 

“The Ice Moves Down’’—the glacier 
Parks; 

“Savor of the Tropics —Everglades 
National Park; and 

“Freedom’s Shores’’—the seashore 
parks. 

Titles for the above composite films, 
except “Freedom's Shores,“ are from the 
book, “The National Parks: What They 
Mean to You and Me,” by Freeman Til- 
den, a renowned author on the parks. 

Finally, a 47th film, an atlas composite 
of the park system in general, featuring 
the most inspiring gradeur and the most 
magnificent scenes of the outstanding 
Parks, will be produced. 

Film America Foundation, Inc., will 
Produce the first complete educational 
color-sound film library of the natural 
beauty and wonders of all of America's 
national scenic and seashore parks. 

The films will be presented to the U.S. 
Department of the Interior as an outright 
gift to the American people. 
pronged program assures widespread dis- 
tribution. 

With an initial potential audience, at 
home and abroad, in excess of 200 million, 
the cost per viewer, of all 47 foundation 
films, will be a fraction of a cent. 

Finally, in addition to reawakening 
Pride in country at home, and demon- 
strating to Americans why we are what 
we are, the impressive impact of the films 
on audiences, at home and abroad, will 
stimulate travel within the United States, 
and will prompt more visits from those 
Overseas. 


“While 


America Sleeps—Foundations 
Crumble” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, there 
has recently come to my attention an ex- 
cellent little book which portrays the im- 
Dact of the 1965 amendments to the im- 
Migration law. This book, “While 
America Sleeps—Foundations Crumble,” 
by Mary Barclay Erb, confirms the warn- 
ings which a few of us gave at the time 
of the passage of the 1965 law; namely, 
that it would result in a shift of our im- 

tion stream from northern and 
Western Europe to southern and eastern 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. Although the 
1965 law has been in effect only a year, 


A two- 
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Mrs, Erb dramatically reveals the con- 
sequences which we are beginning to ex- 
perience by the admissions in dispropor- 
tionate numbers of aliens from countries 
which have customs, traditions, and ide- 
ology totally different from our own. I 
strongly recommend this book for all who 
are concerned with the future of our 
Nation. It may be procured at nominal 
cost from the American Committee on 
Immigration Policies, 20 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


Education 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years, there has been a tremendous 
amount of discussion and debate on the 
subject of “Education.” This has taken 
place all over the country. It has echoed 
and reechoed through this Chamber as 
the Congress has enacted one bill after 
another in this field. A great many 
measures have been passed. I have sup- 
ported practically every one of them. 

But a Congressman’s thoughts are not 
always on legislating. He has other 
thoughts, too, at the times these meas- 
ures are considered. 

In the midst of all of the discussion 
and debate—inside or outside of the 
Congress—it has occurred to me that we 
often overlook a most important point 
or two. This has to do with the indi- 
vidual's own responsibility for getting an 
education. It is a responsibility he has 
not only to himself but to his country. 
It is completely aside from what the 
Government does or does not do. If it 
is not energetically exercised, then, for 
the individual, what the Government 
does is really of little meaning—of little 
avail, 

In two of my radio broadcasts and 
newsletters around the first of the year, 
I explored this subject in the context of 
the need for every young person to get 
an education equipping him for college— 
and to go to college if at all possible. 

During my 18 years in the Congress, 
many young people have come to me 
seeking advice. They have been trying 
to decide upon a career, or how far to go 
on with their schooling—any number of 
things. The best advice I can give is 
contained in those two newsletters. I 
submit them for the RECORD: 

Hon. JORN C, KUNKEL Reports From WASH- 
INGTON, CONGRESSMAN, 16TH DISTRICT, 
PENNSYLVANIA 

EDUCATION—PART I 

Decemper 30, 1965.—The Congress—par- 
ticularly over the last two or three years— 
has considered and enacted a great deal of 
legislation in the field of education. This 
has stimulated much thinking among Mem- 
bers of Congress on this subject, and in this 
report and in my next one I would like to 
convey just a few of my own thoughts to 
you. Two aspects stand out most clearly in 
my mind. I will confine my comments to 
them. 
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The first has to do with the fact that it 18 
tremendously important in these times for 
every youngster to get all of the education 
he possibly can—and in large part I mean a 
broad education which develops within him 
the ability to think, and to learn, and there- 
fore to adjust himself readily to changing 
situations. This goes for those youngsters 
who will not be going to college as well as for 
those who will. For the future lives of all of 
our young people are going to be profoundly 
affected by the swift and almost revolutionary 
changes taking place in our soclety and in 
our economy, and these changes will continue 
with ever increasing rapidity. 

The ways in which these changes could re- 
shape our nation in the next ten, twenty, or 
thirty years are practically beyond imagina- 
tion. For that reason, it is my further con- 
tention that right from the start—regardless 
of his supposed capabilities—each and every 
young man or woman should have it in his 
head that he is going to go to college. 

Now I do not offer this thought as an 
educator or as a sociologist, for Iam neither. 
I offer it simply as a Member of Congress, part 
of whose job over the years has been to ob- 
serve the changes occurring in our economy. 
You know, it is said that a Member of Con- 
gress is a jack of all trades—a master of none. 
That is certainly true, and I can tell you that 
nowadays a Congressman has to be a jack 
of many, many more trades than he used 
to be. 

To give you an idea of what I mean: When 
I first entered Congress some years ago, auto- 
mation was no great problem. The fight 
against unemployment then was an exercise 
in trying to stimulate the economy and, in 
the meantime, providing temporary jobs 
through make-work programs. Hardly a 
thought was given to upgrading people's 
skills to fit jobs going begging. Why? Be- 
cause there were no jobs going begging. The 
closest we were getting to outer space was 
in an airplane flying at maybe 15,000 feet. 
Computers? Electronics? Neyer heard of 
those words. Education? That was of little 
concern then at the Federal level. A young 
man in those days could leave high school 
early and expect eventually to fit into a 
trade that would keep him going a lifetime. 

But all of this soon changed radically. 
The Second World War touched off a whole 
broad range of technological and scientific 
advancements. The progress of the past 
quarter of a century has brought us into 
what some call the “space age”. Others call 
it the “second industrial revolution”. The 
new age is epitomized by our employment of 
nuclear energy, by our launching of men 
into space—by our preparations to go to the 
moon—and beyond. Eyen more important 
for the average person is the fact that the 
spectacular events we read about in these 
fields today are backed up by a gigantic new 
complex of research and aerospace and elec- 
tronics industries. Moreover, the products 
of these new Industries reach into our every- 
day lives as well as into space, and the job 
opportunities that have opened up were never 
even dreamed of a few short years ago. 

But the transition into this age has been 
& painful one, and undoubtedly still more 
agonizing adjustments lie ahead. New in- 
dustrial processes and fuels are replacing the 
old, Machines Increasingly are taking over 
many of the jobs formerly performed by peo- 
ple. Eyen new machines are out-moded in 
short order. All over the country—and 
Pennsylvania is no exception—we have seen 
the adverse effects these changes can hare 
on the lives of people. Many men trained 
for only one Job, and who held that job 
for a number of years, have been thrown 
out of work, Their families have suffered. 
This has happened in many industries since 
World War II, but let me mention just three. 
For example, in the soft coal industry— 
partly because the production of each work- 
er has risen nearly 100% — there are now 
some 260,000 fewer coal mining jobs than 
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there were twenty years ago, During a short 
span of ten years, although steel production 
remained at approximately the same level, 
the number of jobs in that industry declined 
by 80,000, or about 14% of the total labor 
force. Within a period of fifteen years, 
employment in the railroad industry was 
cut nearly in half. The number of railroad 
jobs fell from 1,400,000 down to about 730,000. 

While all of this has been happening, 
many new jobs—probably more than enough 
to fill the gap—have been opening up In our 
new industries. But these jobs require dif- 
ferent education and newer skills. So the 
emphasis of the Federal government, so far 
as the unemployment problem is concerned, 
has shifted to retraining programs—in other 
words, upgrading the skills of people so that 
they can fill the new jobs that are open and 
waiting. This will go on and on. That is 
why I have supported our training programs 
80 consistently and so vigorously. 

For much the same reason, greater em- 
phasis has come to be placed in recent years 
upon education. The changes in our econ- 
omy have created a huge demand for pro- 
fessional people for people with managerial 
ability—for scientists and technicians and 
for people to operate the new machines, Just 
to mention a few. The fact is that white col- 
lar workers—from medical doctors and nu- 
clear physicists all across the spectrum 
through stenographers and file clerks—have 
been in the majority since 1956—just nine 
years ago—and the trend is accelerating. It 
is estimated that within the next five years, 
they will outnumber blue collar workers by 
more than 25%. 

For young people, there are important 
lessons in all of these developments—the 
main lesson being that our economy and its 
job patterns are changing swiftly, and any- 
one who is not prepared to adjust to these 
changes is going to be left in the dust. Re- 
lating this fact of life to the question of edu- 
cation, it seems to me, first, that it is unwise 
to try to gauge a youngster's capabilities at 
an early age and to direct him in a narrow 
channel toward any particular type of occu- 
pation. For what we might think is the 
practical thing to do in that respect today 
may turn out ten or twenty years from now 
to have been completely impractical and 
possibly tragic. 

The wiser course, I believe, is to prepare 
our young people for any eventualities they 
may face as young adults or in later years. 
This requires a broad education—first, of the 
type that develops the ability to think and 
to adjust to new situations quickly, and 
eecond, of the type that stimulates the de- 
sire to learn and widens the horizons of the 
mind, In my estimation, the most important 
part of this foundation is the ability to read 
and to comprehend. If a youngster gained 
nothing more from his early training than 
an ability to read well and a desire to read 
widely, he would be well on his way toward 
becoming an educated citizen. 

In addition to equipping a young person 
for the problems he will face in the workaday 
world, a broad education is an important 
step toward college. Many youngsters, of 
course, may feel now that they are not col- 
lege material or will not want to go to col- 
lege. My feeling is that this is a decision 
they should forever postpone—and further- 
more, that they should stop selling them- 
selves short. Their goal—if not to go to col- 
lege—should at least be to get the kind of 
training that is necessary for entering upon 
a higher education. It will stand them in 
good stead no matter what the future brings. 
What is more, in these changing times, the 
aptitudes and interests they develop as they 
go along are quite likely to fit right in with 
future career opportunities which do require 
a college education. Many of these oppor- 
tunities undoubtedly are not even foreseen 
today, and many jobs in existence now are 
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going to require more education in the 

future, 

It is one thing for a youngster to prepare 
himself for college and then decide not 
to go. But it is quite another thing—and 
a tragic thing, indeed—if he falls to prepare 
himself and then decides he wants a college 
education or learns that the career which 
interests him requires it. For that young- 
ster, it may be too late, and the world may 
have passed him by. 

Hon. JOHN C. KUNKEL Reports From WASH- 
INGTON, CONGRESSMAN, 16TH DISTRICT, 
PENNSYLVANIA 

EDUCATION—PART If 

January 6, 1966.—Not long ago, I received 
a wonderful letter from one of my young 
appointees to the Air Force Academy at Colo- 
rado Springs. He told me about the prog- 
ress he is making, and I would like to present 
part of his letter to you: “When I arrived at 
the Academy,” he wrote, “I thought I was 
fully prepared for everything and anything 
that could happen. I soon realized that I 
was very unprepared. The trick of getting 
through the Academy is being able to ad- 
Just easily and quickly to the changing en- 
vironment. Initially,” his letter goes on, “I 
had a difficult time but after a short period 
of time I found myself doing all right. Dur- 
ing these last three months I have been 
accomplishing tasks that I thought I never 
had the capaciy to do. . . . Conditions here 
are rough and trying but I have the con- 
fidence in myself that I can succeed in any- 
thing I undertake. I will be here as long as 
the Class of 69’ 18.“ 

In answer to his letter, I wrote to him as 
follows: “Being able to adjust easily and 
quickly to a changing environment is not 
only important at the Academy, but it is 
essential in almost every phase of your life, 
This is particularly true in this day and age 
when everything is changing with such 
startling rapidity. If you have learned how 
to do this, you have taken a long step for- 
ward in making your whole career a success.” 

For several reasons, it seemed to me that 
this exchange of letters would be appro- 
priate for leading off this week's report, 
which is the second of two I have prepared 
on the subject of education. 

First, this young man at the Academy 
apparently is learning a lesson significant 
for all young people, and that is the necessity 
of being able to adjust quickly to new situ- 
ations, Last week, I discussed this in the 
context of the astounding changes taking 
place in our economy and the need for every 
youngster to get a broad education and to go 
to college if at all possible. Second, the 
letter from this young Academy cadet re- 
fiected a desire to learn. It is a quality I am 
sure we want to see in all of our young peo- 
ple. Finally, his letter reflected, in my judg- 
ment, a sense of personal responsibility, 
which is terrifically important. It Is this 
attribute which I want to explore with you 
today. 

First, let me say that I suppose it would 
be easier for me—and require less thought— 
if I simply told you about the various educa- 
tion programs enacted by this Congress. 
However, information of that kind is easy to 
come by, and if you would like to read about 
these programs, I will certainly be only too 
giad to send you material on them. But my 
point is this; When we talk in those terms— 
in terms of what the government is doing 
about education—I think we are too apt to 
forget the really vital thing. And that is the 
individual role which each of us personally 
must play in this matter of education. For 
when you really think about it, education is 
the personal responsibility of each and every 
one of us—from kindergartners all the way 
up through the teachers and parents and, in- 
deed, even the grandparents. 
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I am sure our teachers and our school 
boards fully recognize their responsibilities. 
They are doing a marvelous job day in and 
day out—often in the face of difficult cir- 
cumstances. I am sure, also, that parents 
and grandparents need not be reminded that 
part of their responsibility is to support our 
schools in every way possible. So let me go 
one step further, It seems to me that par- 
ents make their greatest contribution when 
they create an attitude and an atmosphere in 
the home that encourages their children to 
acquire knowledge and, above all, to think. 
Now I know this is not easy for many par- 
ents because it requires a desire to learn on 
their own part, and it can be difficult to find 
the time and energy for re-introducing one- 
self to the world of knowledge and ideas 
after a long, hard day's work has left you 
tired mentally and physically. But in my 
judgment, it is extremely important. It can 
take the form, for example, of reading a book 
or magazine or just the newspaper, next 
thinking about what you read and then dis- 
cussing it with your children—not with the 
purpose of instilling opinions but with the 
purpose of learning with them and training 
them to form their own opinions intelligently 
and with discrimination. 

But the greatest responsibility of all rests 
upon our young people themselves. Our 
teachers can do their job. Parents can pro- 
vide all of the encouragement it is possible 
to give. Our schools and our government can 
provide the best education programs and 
equipment imaginable, But education still 
cannot be handed to anyone on a silver plat- 
ter. It is a thing that cannot be given so 
much as it can be And after all 
is said and done, it Is up to the student him- 
self, Nobody can get an education for him. 

I have previously discussed the need for 
education y in terms of developing 
the ability to adjust in a swift-moving econ- 
omy. For the young person who still wonders 
whether getting an education is worth the 
effort, let me reduce it to more practical 
terms. 

Most of us remember just a few years ago 
when it used to be said that for the average 
youngster a high school diploma was the key 
to a good job and a reasonable degree of 
success and security. Well, the ante now 
has been upped by four years to a college 
degree—or to at least two years of college 
combined with intensive vocational training. 
Indeed, for many occupations which formerly 
were not looked upon as professions, four 
years of college nowadays is not enough. 

From the standpdint of earning capacity 
and material well being—if from no other 
standpoint—young people surely owe it to 
themselves to get as much education as pos- 
sible. For the statistics show that for every 
additional year of schooling, future earnings 
go up. According to the latest figures I ob- 
tained from the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, the average college graduate will earn 
about $452,000 during his lifetime, while the 
average high school graduate is earning 
$272,000. The difference is $180,000, or about 
$4,000 a year—and that is not peanuts. In 
other words, the college graduate will be 
earning $5.00 in the same time it takes a 
high school graduate to earn $3.00. 

Now I do not mean to indicate that mon- 
ey is everything. But in connection with 
this practical, down-to-earth business of 
making a home and raising a family, I do 
mean to say that the opportunities for edu- 
cation that are lost today can certainly 
compound a family’s financial problems a 
hundred-fold in future years. It is no won- 
der that just a year or so ago, for the first 
time in history, more than half of our high 
school graduates entered college. When the 
fall semester began this September, the fig- 
ure was over 53%. While not all of these 
young people will complete four years of 
college, it is estimated that nearly 22% of 
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this year’s crop of high school graduates will 
receive bachelor degrees. And that percent- 
age is going up fast. 

Not only do young people owe it to them- 
selves to get a good education. They owe it 
to their country as well. The destiny of the 
United States is going to lie in the degree 
to which our people are educated, as much 
as anything else, and the great accomplish- 
ments of our country in future times are 
going to require an educated citizenry. You 
no doubt have heard it said that the quality 
and strength of a society is the sum total of 
the qualities and strengths of its individual 
members. 

To that I would add the thought that the 
way for a nation to progress is for individ- 
uals to progress. Surely there shall be no 
occasion for future historians to say of the 
United States that we were like that former 
king of beasts—the dinosaur—which could 
not adapt when the climate changed and, 
therefore, became as extinct as the dodo. 
Nor do we ever want it said that any of our 
young people now coming up became dino- 
saurs In a modern civilization, 


Congressman Lindley Beckworth 
SPEECH 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
genuine regret for me and the Members 
of the House to note the departure from 
this great body of our very esteemed col- 
league and dear friend, Congressman 
LINDLEY BECKWORTH, of Texas, who has 
served in the Congress with outstanding 
distinction for many years. 

Certainly there could be no more de- 
voted, patriotic, or able representative 
of the people than LINDLEY BeckwortTH. 
His record here, since he first came to 
Serve in these historic Halls, has been 
one of great achievement and complete 
fidelity to duty. 

He has served his constituency, his 
great State, and our beloved Nation with 
admirable ability and a spirit of dedica- 
tion, patriotism, and loyalty second to 
none. He has been a real leader and a 
most effective legislator, keenly aware 
of contemporary problems and ever zeal- 
ous in pursuing viable solutions for them 
in the interest of the American people. 

Mr. Speaker, certainly, no one who has 
ever served in this body could possibly 
excel him in his long, sustained, very 
able labors for the people, and his many 
long-continued, noteworthy contribu- 
tions to our deliberations and to the 
Cause of God and country, to which we 
are pledged. 

I know of no man who ever served here 
who was more genuinely and deeply re- 
spected, admired, and loved by the Mem- 
bers of this great body, and indeed by 
all who had the high privilege of working 
with him in the many important tasks 
to which he was committed and has 
performed with the highest sense of re- 
sponsibility and outstanding ability. 

LINDLEY BECKWORTH is a man of 
charming, friendly personal qualities, a 
truly magnetic personality, a warm- 
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hearted companion, a considerate, gra- 
cious, and loyal friend and a great Amer- 
ican. 

We will miss him very much in this 
body and I hope we will have the pleasure 
of seeing him frequently. 

As he leaves us, I am happy and proud 
to note, to recognize, and to laud the 
unforgettable record of accomplishment 
that he has made while a Member of the 
House. 


The people of his district and State 
and of the Nation itself have been fortu- 
nate indeed to have such a fine, distin- 
guished, gifted gentleman and such an 
effective, sound, wise, humane represent- 
ative serving them in the Halls of Con- 
gress as LINDLEY BECKWORTH. 

I heartily congratulate him upon his 
fine service and wish for him and his 
devoted family all choicest blessings of 
continued good health, happiness, and 
peace for many years to come. 


Naming of James J. Nance, of Cleveland, 
as 1966 Banker of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pleasure that I call attention to the fact 
that James J. Nance, chairman and chief 
executive of the Central National Bank 
of Cleveland, has been named Banker of 
the Year for 1966, at the 92d Annual 
Convention of the American Bankers As- 
sociation in San Francisco by Finance 
magazine. The Banker of the Year 
Award described Mr. Nance as a man 
who had demonstrated vision and per- 
formance, the basic criteria of the award, 
and to these points I wish to attest. 

Jim Nance is not only a banker; he 
has had a great career as an industrial- 
ist in the appliance and automobile man- 
ufacturing fields. It should be recog- 
nized that this Ohioan, Mr. Speaker, has 
also been a success as an effective worker 
in civic and public affairs. 

He has won the 50 Famous Sons of 
Ohio Award, and the National Horatio 
Alger Award, the Governor of Ohio’s 
Award for outstanding achievements in 
business and industry, and the Appli- 
ance Man of the Year Award. Indeed, 
James J. Nance is a leading citizen of 
Ohio and Cleveland. Further distinction 
can be placed upon him for his role in 
founding the organization and programs 
for the Ohio Research and Development 
Foundation, now a State agency. As its 
president Mr. Nance led the plans for 
Ohio in stimulating research and devel- 
opment activities among Ohio’s industry. 
Further, Mr, Speaker, Jim Nance helped 
draft plans for the Greater Cleveland 
Growth Board to work for the industrial 
and commercial growth of Greater Cleve- 
land. Since then both Mr. Nance and 
the Central National Bank have worked 
with the Growth Board for the industrial 
rs and prosperity of Cleve- 
and. 
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Mr. Nance could also be awarded a 
community vote of thanks, it is my feel- 
ing Mr. Speaker, for his community spirit 
in sponsoring telecasts of complete per- 
formances of the world famous Cleveland 
Orchestra. He also helped bring inter- 
national tennis matches to his home- 
town. He merits praise and commenda- 
tion for his recent decision to build a 
new $22 million bank building to inspire 
the rejuvenation of doyntown Cleveland. 
Finally, Mr. Speaker, I could praise Jim 
Nance for his unstinting efforts, and 
one of his greatest goals in getting a $200 
million State university started in the 
heart of downtown Cleveland. I be- 
lieve, along with James J. Nance, as the 
Central National Bank's chairman, and 
also as the chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Cleveland State Univer- 
sity, that the most important industry 
in the Nation is education. 

I take this opportunity, Mr. Speaker, 
to recognize and pay tribute to a fine 
gentleman whose service to his commu- 
nity as a civic leader and in his profes- 
sional capacity has deserved and won 
the recognition and gratitude of his fel- 
low citizens. Mr. Nance is a man of great 
wisdom, who has an aptitude for pene- 
trating the future. His perspicacity has 
been a challenge to his associates—he 
has not only devoted his efforts to pres- 
ent-day problems, he peers into the 
future and plans for our future genera- 
tions. I am happy to salute my fellow 
Clevelander, Mr. James J. Nance, upon 
the addition of his newest award as 
Banker of the Year. 


Best Wishes to Leo W. O’Brien and 
Eugene J. Keogh 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLOTTE T. REID 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, as 
this 89th Congress closes, we say good- 
by to two of our colleagues, Leo W. 
O'Brien and Evcense J. Keocu, who have 
served the House faithfully and well for 
many years. We shall miss them but we 
understand their desire to return to 
private life. t 

It has been a pleasure for me to serve 
with Leo O'BRIEN on the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, where he 
was chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Territorial and Insular Affairs of which 
I was also a member. I shall never for- 
get the many courtesies which he ex- 
tended to me and other members of the 
subcommittee. It was a privilege to work 
with him. 

As you know, Eucene KEOGH has served 
with distinction for 30 years. When I 
attended my first session of the House 
in 1983, he was one of the first of my new 
colleagues to introduce himself, and this 
warm and friendly gesture will always be 
remembered. 

May I extend to both Mr. O’Brren and 
Mr. Krocn my best wishes for many years 
of health and happiness in their well- 
earned retirement. 


A5650 
Mainstay of Maritime Industry Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 21, last, the maritime industry lost 
one of its most effective advocates with 
the retirement of Monro B. Lanier from 
Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp.—a division of 
Litton Industries, Pascagoula, Miss. 

Mr. Lanier helped organize the cor- 
poration in 1938 and became its first 
president. He served in that capacity 
until 1957 when he was elected vice 
chairman of the board. 

When Litton Industries acquired the 
Pascagoula Shipyard in 1961, Mr. Lanier 
was named honorary vice chairman of 
the board, and at the time of his retire- 
ment he was serving as a member of 
Ingalls’ board of directors and as special 
consultant to the president, Ellis B. 
Gardner. 

Over the past quarter of a century 
Mr. Lanier has been prominent in a 
number of national maritime organiza- 
tions promoting a strong merchant ma- 
rine as a vital arm of the Nation's se- 
curity program. He is a vice president 
of the Society of Naval Architects & Ma- 
rine Engineers. The society awarded 
him the coveted Vice Admiral “Jerry” 
Land Medal in 1962 for his outstanding 
accomplishments in the marine field. He 
has served as a director of the Shipbuild- 
ers Council of America and as a national 
director of the Navy League of the United 
States. He has been a member of the 
Advisory Council on Naval Affairs, 6th 
Naval District, U.S. Navy, and vice presi- 
dent and director of the Atlantic, Gulf 
& Great Lakes Shipbuilding Association, 
and one of the governors of the American 
Bureau of Shipping. 

Monro Bannister Lanier was born in 
Huntsville, Ala., December 9, 1886. He 
was educated at the University of Ala- 
bama and the University of the South. 

After serving in a managerial capacity 
with various Alabama coal companies 
and with the Freeport Sulphur Co. he 
accepted a position in 1937 as executive 
vice president of Ingalls Iron Works Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., in charge of sales, 
procurement, and the development of a 
shipbuilding division, which led to the 
establishment of the Pascagoula, Miss., 
Shipyard. 

The Ingall’s Shipbuilding Corp. played 
a vital role during World War II in the 
construction both of Navy and merchant 
ships. It has recently been engaged in 
constructing fleet type nuclear subma- 
rines, amphibious ships, including a heli- 
copter carrier, and LSD’s for the Navy, 
anew exploratory vessel for the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and automated mer- 
chant ships. 

Monro Lanier has been a guiding spirit 
in the growth of Ingall's Shipbuilding 
Corp. and of the economic development 
of southeast Mississippi. He has been 
a good citizen both of my hometown of 
Pascagoula and of his adopted State of 
Mississippi. We will all miss him and 
the benefit of his counsel. 
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Mr. Speaker, for a job well done as a 
responsible citizen of the business com- 
munity of Mississippi and of the Nation, 
I salute Monro B. Lanier and wish for 
him bon voyage in the years ahead. 


A Tribute to a Great Congressman—Hon. 
Frank Chelf 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
famous Bluegrass Commonwealth of 
Kentucky has been the birthplace of 
great statesmen and great Americans. It 
has produced men of such stature as 
Abraham Lincoln, Jefferson Davis, Henry 
Clay, our beloved friend and colleague, 
Alben W. Barkley, and more recently, 
FRANK Cuetr, who is now retiring from 
this body where he has served for 22 
years as friend, mentor, colleague, and 
dedicated public servant. 

When I was elected to the Congress 
from my own State of Maryland, I soon 
found a lasting friend in the very able 
and distinguished Representative from 
the Fourth District of Kentucky. He is 
a true gentleman and won the hearts of 
all of us, irrespective of political afilia- 
tions, by his graciousness, gentility, and 
charm. 

During his 22 years in Congress, he has 
given unstintingly of himself to further 
the highest ideals of American democ- 
racy. He has championed many causes 
to bring a better life to all Americans, 
His keen legal mind, his outstanding abil- 
ity as a legislator and statesman, his 
persuasiveness during debate have 
earned our respect and admiration. 

After the 89th Congress has passed 
into history, we will no longer have the 
benefit of his counsel and experience. 
We will be poorer as a result of his 
absence. We will miss him sorely. 

There is inspiration in the life of 
FRANK CHELF. His childhood began in an 
orphanage, and today he is the dean of 
the Kentucky delegation to the Congress. 
His career—as a student, a lawyer, a 
prosecuting attorney, a soldier, and a 
Congressman—is marked by success as a 
result of his ability and excellent 
character. 


Frank CHELF was the youngest man 
ever elected from the Fourth District of 
Kentucky during its 153 years as a politi- 
cal entity in Congress. In his last elec- 
tion, the people of his district gave him 
the largest majority ever accorded a 
candidate since 1813. He also carried 
every county in his district, even those 
formerly found in the Republican 
column. This, alone, is an outstanding 
tribute to a great and good man. 

Frank's record may be summed up in 
these words from the scriptures “Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant.” 
May God bless him abundantly with 
many more years of health, happiness, 
and success. 
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United Association of Plumbers and 
Pipe Fitters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr, RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 8 of this year, I addressed the open- 
ing session of the 29th convention of the 
United Association of Plumbers and Pipe 
Fitters at the Municipal Auditorium in 
Kansas City. Mo. I was gratified by the 
enthusiastic response on the part of the 
2,900 delegates present to my remarks 
concerning national building codes and 
national plumbing codes. It is my firm 
belief, born of considerable experience in 
the construction industry, that all the 
talk about national building codes and 
need for progress in building technology 
is inspired not so much by the sincere 
desire to help the poor as by the sincere 
desire of commercial interests to push 
the sale of new and untested, and often 
inferior, building materials. The new 
materials and the new technology may 
lower a little bit the cost of building but 
it will not result in even good, much less 
better, construction. 

Subsequently, the same union conven- 
tion voted unanimously to reject every 
kind of uniform or national plumbing 
code, and adopted the position that 
plumbing codes are properly a matter for 
State and local determination. 

A few days ago, Mr. Peter T. Schoe- 
mann, the general president of the 
Plumbers and Pipe Fitters International 
Union, spelled out the position of his 
organization in a letter to Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare John W. 
Gardner. 

I will note here that the American 
Standards Association, referred to in the 
letter, passed out of existence late this 
past summer, and all of its functions, in- 
cluding the revision of the National 
Plumbing Code, have been taken over by 
its successor, the newly formed United 
States of America Standards Institute. 
With this qualification, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include Mr. Schoe- 
mann's letter in the RECORD: 

UNITED ASSOCIATION OF JOURNEY- 
MEN AND APPRENTICES OF THE 
PLUMBING AND PIPE FITTING IN- 
DUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA, 
Washington, D.C., October 12, 1966. 
Hon. JOHN W. GARDNER, 
Secretary, U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr, SECRETARY; For many years the 
Public Health Service, a subordinate agency 
of your Department, bas played a leading role 
in the development and promotion of the 
National Plumbing Code. 

For your information, following an action 
taken by the 29th Convention of our inter- 
national union in Kansas City, Missouri, this 
past August 12, 1966, we can no longer give 
active or passive encouragement to the work 
of plumbing code revision. The resolution, 
as adopted by our convention, did not men- 
tion your Department or PHS; it simply op- 
posed every uniform or national plumbing 
code and all efforts to evolve such a code. 

I am well aware that the work of code re- 
vision currently carried on under the aus- 
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pices of the American Standards Association 
is not a project of the federal government, 
but rather one in which PHS participates 
with a number of nongovernmental organl- 
zations. Nevertheless, the role of PHS in 
recent years has been considerable and it has 
been sufficient to identify the National 
Piumbing Code as enjoying, in some fashion 
or other, the approval of the federal govern- 
ment. 

While the current 1955 National Plumbing 
Code of the American Standards Association 
is not a government document, the proposed 
revision of that 1955 code was published by 
the Government Printing Office in 1963 as 
Public Health Service Publication No. 1038. 
The proposed revision was developed by a 
committee organized by PHS, namely, the 
Public Health Service Technical Committee 
on Plumbing Standards, Since the proposed 
revision, as printed by GPO, sells for 45 cents, 
while the earlier privately published docu- 
ment sells for $3.50, it is easy to see that the 
National Plumbing Code is popularly identi- 
fied more as a government than as a private 
venture. 

I would urge, therefore, in accord with the 
Position adopted by our organization, that 
the printing and circulation of PHS Publica- 
tion No. 1038 be terminated, if at all possi- 
ble. If this is not possible, we would ask you 
Department to refrain at least from publish- 
ing the completed revision as a PHS or Fed- 
eral document. 

In fact, we would like to see PHS and your 
Department sever all relationship with so- 
Called Sectional Committee A40 of the Amer- 
ican Standards Association, the committee 
which is currently converting the proposed 
Tevision into the completed revision. It is 
Well-known in the industry that PHS has 
Served as a secretariat to this ASA Sectional 
Committee, furnishing clerical services and 
the like, and we would ask that PHS end 
this relationship also. 

You may wonder why our organization has 
recently adopted this stance, inasmuch as we 
Were represented on the former PHS Techni- 
cal Committee on Plumbing Standards in an 
industry liaison capacity. The chief reason 
is that there has been a change of climate 
with respect to national codes. At one time 
the National Plumbing Code was little more 
than an advisory document for the guidance 
of State and local code authorities. More 
recently. however, there has developed within 
Various Federal agencies a broad-scale cam- 
Paign for a national building code which 
would be enforced upon localities by use of 
the various powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment, Among such agencies, I might cite 
especially the National Commission on Tech- 
nology, Automation, and Economic Progress. 
This Commission went so far as to advocate 
that building trades “workers” who lost their 
jobs because of a national building code 
could be retrained for other jobs at Federal 
expense. 

Our position Is that building codes and 
Plumbing codes are properly a subject for 
State and local regulation. We are well on 
the way to a full-fledged Federal code when 
the authority and prestige of a Federal agen- 
cy is supplied to any model or uniform code. 

You will understand then that our position 
Proceeds from no animosity toward PHS or 
your Department, but rather from our obli- 
gation to our membership which requires us 
to oppose every form of national plumbing 
Code. Even a privately developed code rec- 
nized as authoritative within the industry 
Could easily be adopted by a Federal agency 
and enforced with Federal powers, if the 
movement for a national building code 
Should make further progress. It is there- 
fore the ASA code revision work as such 
Which we oppose, though I realize that the 
Most your Department can do is to withdraw 
from the work and cease to give it Federal 
approval and sanction. 

We have refrained this year from plead- 
ing our cause before the Appropriations 
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Committees of the two Houses of Congress, 
since we felt that your Department might 
find a better use for moneys earmarked for 
the National Plumbing Code, and we did not 
wish to cause you needless trouble by ob- 
jecting to congressional approval of your 
budget. 

I can only say that, if the ASA work of 
National Plumbing Code revision proceeds 
to its contemplated conclusion, we will have 
no choice but to oppose this code and the 
PHS role at every opportunity, and to strong- 
ly urge our affiliated local unions to fight 
against its adoption as a local or State code 
in their own respective localities. The local 
unions will not need much urging. 

Respectfully yours, 
PETER T. SCHOEMANN, 
General President. 


The Unfinished Business 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, with the 
adjournment of the 89th Congress, we 
hear many accolades for its accomplish- 
ments. During these last weeks, we 
heard repeatedly that the Congress was 
putting the finishing touches on its work 
for the year. Certainly there have been 
many accomplishments. Much good has 
come out of the past 2 years. 

But what I wish to speak about today 
is the unfinished business of this Con- 
gress, and those aspects of its record— 
combined with failures on the part of the 
administration—that constitute sad ne- 
glect of one of the biggest tasks of all. 
That unfinished business has to do with 
the grave challenge of inflation con- 
fronting our country. 

Inflation not only is working a present 
hardship on our people by reducing the 
purchasing power of the dollar; it is also 
threatening the future economic health 
of the Nation—and therefore our ability 
to sustain our position of world leader- 
ship. This broad, general problem should 
be deserving of as much concern by the 
next Congress as any other it faces. 

Late last year, the foremost symptoms 
started appearing. The cost of living be- 
gan rising at an unusually rapid clip. 
The war in Vietnam was growing. De- 
fense expenditures were multiplying. It 
seemed obvious to me—as I am sure it 
must have to most people—that a con- 
siderable degree of restraint was needed 
in the fiscal policies of our Government. 
Wars have always forced curtailment of 
domestic programs. 

It was therefore with a feeling of great 
shock and wonderment that I sat in this 
Chamber on the evening of last January 
13 and heard the President deliver his 
annual state of the Union message. That 
message utterly failed to give recogni- 
tion to the country’s true situation. 

Prior to this occasion, there was much 
newspaper discussion as to how the Pres- 
ident might handle the question of “guns 
or butter.” Frankly, I did not see how 
he could possibly offer much domestic 
butter, But the next day, I was com- 
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pelled to make the following statements 
about the President’s message in my 
weekly report to my constituents: 

As it turned out, he didn't even choose 
to strike a moderate balance between the 
two, Instead, he emphasized both, He went 
“whole hog" for guns on the one hand and 
butter plus cheesecake and ice cream on 
the other. His speech was basically a cam- 
paign document for next November's elec- 
tions. It promised everything for everybody. 
In general terms, it spoke not only of econ- 
omizing but also of fully implementing and 
financing programs both old and new, It 
avoided any clear recognition of the likeli- 
hood that, at some places along the line, 
there would have to be some “give.” 


Mr. Speaker, I will say this to the 
credit—or should I say discredit—of the 
administration and its heavy majorities 
in the Congress. They have pretty well 
kept faith with the spirit of the Presi- 
dent’s message of last January. But in 
doing so, to what a sorry pass they have 
brought us. Into what a deep, dark hole 
of trouble they have dug this Nation. 

In my judgment, they have led us to 
the verge of a domestic crisis overshad- 
owing even our international crisis—as- 
suming, as I think we must, that the 
Vietnam war will continue for some time. 
By their fiscal profligacy—almost totally 
unbalanced by measures of restraint— 
they have brought us to the point where 
drastic action is going to have to be taken 
to keep our economy from flying com- 
pletely out of hand. Essentially, we have 
three choices. 

One course we can follow is that of 
fiscal austerity—a cutback of Federal 
spending. A large dose of this is what 
I have been advocating for many months, 
Republicans generally in the Congress 
have been advocating the same thing, 
but to no avail. Unfortunately, we are 
to the point now where—if this were the 
only course taken—it would require by 
far the grandest and most severe aus- 
terity measures any government ever im- 
posed upon itself. It is questionahle 
whether this is in the cards politically. 

A more likely prospect is a mammoth 
increase of taxes on personal and cor- 
porate income. Even this will not 
dampen inflation unless the revenue is 
used to reduce borrowing and to place 
us on more of a pay-as-you-go basis 
rather than being thrown into more new 
programs. A third alternative is the 
imposition of a statutory system of wage 
and price controls. This is a possibility 
I do not rule out at all, if the demands 
of the war upon our economy continue 
growing at the present rate much longer. 

That sad part of it is that drastic ac- 
tion—when finally forced upon the Na- 
tion—can have particularly adverse 
effects—upon certain groups of individ- 
uals—marginal businesses and low-in- 
come taxpayers, for example—and can 
cause dislocations from which some seg- 
ments of our economy may be a long 
time recovering. This is one of the 
ironies in the administration's failure to 
face the problem. Had it applied re- 
straints gradually and progressively over 
these months, it would not now be con- 
fronted with such hard choices. Instead 
of that, the administration has been liv- 
ing on dreams and hopes—dreams that 
Vietnam would go away soon and hopes 
that it could avoid tramping on any toes 
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before the November elections and at the 
same time avert any serious conse- 
quences. I submit that the day of reck- 
oning has just about arrived. 

From the time the United States 
started moving into Vietnam on a mas- 
sive scale in the spring of 1965, the heat- 
ing up of our economy became virtually 
inevitable. The first clear danger sig- 
nals showed up around the turn of the 
year. The cost of living began a steady, 
rapid climb. In August, the last month 
for which figures are available, the Con- 
sumer Price Index was 3.8 points higher 
than in August of 1965. This is the 
biggest year-to-year increase since the 
Korean war, 15 years ago. 

Consumer prices since January have 
been increasing at a ruinous annual rate 
of nearly 4 percent. That is about three 
times as fast as the average increase for 
the years 1960 through 1965. Food that 
cost the housewife $10 in March of 1965 
cost her $10.72 in March of this year. 
For that same food, she now has to pay 
upward of $10.90—almost 10 percent 
more than a year and a half ago. 

Wholesale prices also have been ad- 
vancing at an annual rate of approxi- 
mately 4 percent this year—10 times as 
fast as they advanced between 1960 and 
1965. This is laying the groundwork for 
still more increases in retail prices. 

The jumps in the cost of living are the 
same thing as a hidden tax. They re- 
duce the value of the disposable income 
and savings of our wage earners and all 
other people. Our retired persons living 
on fixed incomes—social security, pen- 
sions, and so on—are the hardest hit of 
all, They have no real opportunity to go 
out and earn more money to make up 
the difference. Think, too, of the people 
the poverty programs are supposed to 
help. With prices going up, they are 
shoved back one or two steps in their 
standard of living every time they take 
a step forward. 

A continuation of escalating prices also 
holds the danger of a slowdown of con- 
sumer buying that could lead us into a 
recession. Present interest rates—the 
highest in 45 years—already have dis- 
couraged buying in many fields and have 
brought depression upon the home- 
building industry. In addition, higher 
costs here at home are pricing more 
American-made products out of the 
world market. When these goods can- 
not be sold abroad, the people in our own 
industries who produce them are there- 
by priced right out of their jobs. Our 
economy is further threatened, as a re- 
sult, by the increasing deterioration of 
our international balance-of-payments 
position and the depletion of our gold 
stocks which now amount to less than 
half of what we owe abroad. All of this 
undermines confidence in the dollar and 
brings into question our ability to main- 
tain economic stability in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, the 89th Congress may 
go down in history as one of the most 
productive of all. Legislative quality in 
too many instances has been nothing to 
write home about, but there is no ques- 
tion about quantity. There have been 
some accomplishments in which I was 
more happy to take part. 
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But the 89th Congress also may be dis- 
tinguished by the blame it shares with 
the Johnson administration for the neg- 
lect of a most basic and overriding 
problem inflation. Since that problem 
became obvious at the beginning of this 
year, the record of the administration 
and the Democratic majority in this 
Congress has been to aggravate it on all 
occasions except those few when it chose 
to temporize. A review of that record 18 
instructive. It involves approximately 
two dozen pieces of legislation and key 
rolicall votes bearing upon fiscal policy. 

In February, the House passed the Tax 
Adjustment Act, increasing the with- 
holding of personal income taxes on a 
graduated scale, accelerating payment of 
corporation taxes, and suspending the 
previously enacted reductions of excise 
taxes on automobiles and telephone serv- 
ice for 1966 and 1967. This bill did not 
increase income taxes. It merely sped 
up their collection on a nonrecurring 
basis. It was billed both as a method 
of paying for Vietnam war costs and as an 
anti-inflation measure. I felt there was 
no choice but to support it, although I 
did vote for a recommittal motion to de- 
lete the automobile and telephone taxes 
as being unnecessary to the objectives. 
The bill was designed to increase Gov- 
ernment revenues by some $1.1 billion 
this year and by $4.8 billion in fiscal 
1968. 

Hardly had this bill cleared the House, 
however, before the administration was 
asking us for special appropriations 
which, for 1 year, would total more than 
three times the amount brought in by 
the Tax Adjustment Act for 2 years. 

First, there was a supplemental ap- 
propriation of $4.8 billion for Vietnam 
that cleared the House on March 1. 
Then, only 2 weeks later, came another 
supplemental of $13.1 billion. This one, 
too, was primarily for military needs in 
Vietnam, although it also included $415 
million in foreign aid funds for Vietnam, 
Laos, Thailand, and the Dominican Re- 
public. In addition, by the end of March, 
the House had passed a supplemental 
appropriation of nearly $2.8 billion to 
meet shortages in domestic programs. I 
should point out that all of these bills 
were completely outside of the regular 
appropriations process. They were 
emergency requests for extra funds above 
and beyond those anticipated in the 
budget. 

So, within a month and a half, the 
House had acted to increase Government 
revenues by not quite $6 billion over a 
period of 2 years. But it had also acted 
to increase expenditures by nearly $21 
billion for 1 year. Surely, the hand- 
writing should have been on the wall for 
everybody to see. Our outgo was far 
exceeding our income. The 37-day pause 
in our bombing of North Vietnam had 
ended. War costs were soaring. Prices 
were on their way up. We had definitely 
entered an inflationary period. 

Soon thereafter, there began a series 
of Republican moves to cut back on Gov- 
ernment spending. In part, these took 
the form of recommiital motions on 
regular departmental appropriation bilis, 
The motions were designed to hold ex- 
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penditures to a level 5 percent below 
budget estimates. 

The first two tests in this drive came 
on April 6. The motions were offered on 
the appropriation bills for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments. I sup- 
ported these moves. But they were de- 
feated. I supported identical motions 
later in the session on appropriation bills 
for the District of Columbia and for the 
State, Justice, and Commerce Depart- 
ments. But they also were defeated. In 
each case, the more than 2 to 1 Demo- 
cratic majority in the House worked for 
the administration, as it did almost 
without exception throughout the whole 
89th Congress. It was simply too much 
of an advantage to overcome. 

Late in the session, on the public works 
appropriations bill, a different kind of at- 
tempt was made to cut expenditures. 
This was a motion essentially to delete 
items added to the House bill by the 
Senate and thereby reduce the total 
amount by $23.6 million. I supported 
this, too. It was rejected like all the rest. 

On only one occasion did I break away 
from the Republican position on these 
bills. That was on May 5, when the ap- 
propriation measure for the Departments 
of Labor, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare came before the House. In that 
case, I pondered this question right up 
to the last minute in fact, to such a late 
stage of the proceedings that it required 
me to go to the Speaker's desk to change 
a vote I had cast. 

The thing that had me worried on this 
bill was the section providing the im- 
pacted areas funds for school districts in 
which there are large numbers of Federal 
employees and servicemen. This has 
been an excellent program over the years. 
I know from my own experience how vital 
it is for schools throughout the country 
and how they have come to rely heavily 
on these funds year after year. It has 
been a great help to schools in my own 
district, particularly the Middletown 
schools. But the President requested 
only $183 million forit. 'The Appropria- 
tions Committee recommended $416 mil- 
lion in order to keep the program operat- 
ing as it has in the past. My concern 
was that the motion for a 5-percent re- 
duction, although it applied to the whole 
bill overall, would be used by the admin- 
istration as an excuse to make an espe- 
cially drastic cutback on impacted areas 
aid to the schools, as it had already pro- 
posed to do. 

With few exceptions, Members seldom 
vote against appropriation bills on final 
passage. But in this case I did. This 
measure totaled $10% billion. Unlike 
the other bills I have mentioned, which 
were below the amounts requested by 
the administration, this one was $490 
million above the request. Certainly 
here was an instance where we could re- 
ject a bill and force the committee to 
come back with a more reasonable figure. 
It inchided funds for a number of new 
programs as yet untried and untested. 
Particularly at a time like this, we can 
well afford to go slow in getting such 
programs started. The impacted areas 
program, on the other hand, is one of 
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long-proven merit. It should not be 
sacrificed. On final passage of the bill, 
however, I was on the short end of the 
vote. 

There was only one other appropria- 
tion bill against which I voted. This 
was for the independent agencies and the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. It came up on May 10. It 
included only $2 million for rent supple- 
ment payments in fiscal 1967, but it in- 
creased the contract authority—in other 
words, our commitment of funds in the 
future—from $12 million to $32 million. 
This ts one of those schemes which, when 
once started, is likely to mushroom prac- 
tically out of sight. Again, I felt we could 
ill afford it. 

When the Senate-House conference 
report on this bill came before us on 
August 18, another Republican move was 
made that had my support. This was 
a motion to delete language authorizing 
Sale of $3.2 billion of participations in 
Pools of Government assets—mainly 
loans—held by the agencies covered by 
the bill. This motion was defeated by ad- 
ministration forces despite the fact it 
Was clear by that time that such sales 
Were ill-adivsed and harmful to the econ- 
omy. 

This harks back to what I consider the 
greatest debacle of this session of Con- 
gress—an act which, in the midst of 
8rowing inflation, found the Democratic 
Party retreating under the pressures of 
that problem rather than advancing 
against it. This was the Participation 
Sales Act, passed by the House on May 
18 and opening the door to a whole new 
System of back-door, deficit financing. 
It gave approval to an administration 
Plan to place $4.2 billion worth of Gov- 
ernment loans and similar assets in a 
Pool and then sell participations from 
that pool to private investors. This ex- 
tra revenue would make the budget def- 
icit picture look considerably brighter. 

But, besides other dangers in the plan, 
it was obvious that the high interest rates 
under which these participations were 
to be sold would attract investment 
funds away from other segments of the 
economy, including the homebuilding 
industry which already was in deep trou- 
ble as a result of tight money. As it 
turned out, interest rates on these par- 
ticipation offerings soared to nearly 6 
Percent, the highest in history on Gov- 
ernment paper. This caused further 
turmoil in the investment market. The 
embarrassment was too much, and the 
Administration suspended the sales. No 
One likes to say “I told you so,” but to 
my recollection this was the only bill 

year on which the Republicans 
united solidly in opposition to an admin- 
istration measure without the loss of a 
single vote. 

But still, as matters went from bad to 
Worse, the administration continued to 
Postpone and avoid making hard deci- 
sions. It continued failing to deal effec- 
tively with the root causes of our eco- 
nomic chaos. It resorted to piecemeal 
measures and patchwork, attempting 
only to cover up the symptoms. 

An example of this was a bill the Con- 
Bress processed during August to permit 
the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
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tion to purchase up to $4.8 billion of ad- 
ditional FHA and VA mortgages. In 
that the FNMA must borrow funds to do 
this, it puts a further drain on the 
Treasury. But the homebuilding indus- 
try had sunk into a depressed condition, 
High interest rates, siphoning investment 
funds into other fields, had caused a 
severe shortage of mortgage money. The 
idea of the additional FNMA mortgage 
purchases was to set free large amounts 
of private investment funds which would 
be ploughed back into financing still 
more mortgages. Hopefully, this will 
help get the industry back on its feet. 
While it is far from being a final solution, 
this measure had my support. 

But the next attempt at treating symp- 
toms, approved by the Congress during 
September, consisted of completely arti- 
ficial devices for limiting interest rates 


paid by banks and certain other financial- 


institutions on deposits and share ac- 
counts. This bill, to remain in effect 
only 1 year, did not have my support. 
Like water finding its level, many of the 
savings and investments affected by the 
measure will go seeking higher rates of 
return in other markets. What great 
panacea the administration will offer for 
these dislocations is yet to be seen. 

Amid much sound and fury, the ad- 
ministration early last month offered still 
another piece of patchwork. This was 
the bill, passed by the House on Septem- 
ber 30, to suspend until 1968 the 7-per- 
cent investment tax credit on industrial 
machinery and equipment, as well as 
the provisions for accelerated deprecia- 
tion on new industrial and commercial 
buildings. It was trumpeted as an anti- 
inflation measure in that it would damp- 
en the capital-goods boom. 

Exactly what results will flow from it, 
however, are questions wide open to de- 
bate. Only one thing is certain. It will 
not place any immediate curb on infia- 
tion. Its real effects will not actually be 
felt for at least 8 months or more. This 
is because of the long leadtimes involved 
in the capital goods market—in other 
words, the long period between the time 
machinery is ordered and the time it is 
delivered and paid for. Thesame applies 
to industrial and commercial buildings. 
Thus, for the latter half or possibly two- 
thirds of next year, the measure un- 
doubtedly will have an effect. But also 
undoubtedly during that period, indus- 
tries will be placing large batches of 
orders for deliveries early in 1968 when 
they will be able to take advantage of 
restoration of the tax credits. This slow- 
down of purchases, followed by a sudden 
speedup could cause dislocations we 
cannot foresee now—not to mention the 
inflationary impact of the resumption of 
these provisions. Weighing the lack of 
immediate advantages of this bill with 
respect to the inflation problem—and 
considering also the possible long-term 
disadvantages—I decided to oppose it. 

Mr. Speaker, I was pleased to be able 
to support many of the major legislative 
accomplishments of this Congress during 
the past session—particularly in those 
areas where we were building upon long- 
established programs of proven merit. 
These included the amendments to our 
higher education, library services and 
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construction, food-for-peace programs, 
the Allied Health Professions Training 
Assistance ‘Act, U.S. participation in the 
Asian Development Bank, the new provi- 
sions for equal employment opportunity, 
for rejuvenation of the Small Business 
Administration, and the bill to encourage 
eee and research in the international 
eld. 

From my own committee—the Com- 
mittee on Public Works—there was con- 
siderable legislation with which I was 
proud to be associated. This included 
the new water pollution control measure, 
the bill accepting the marvelous Hirsh- 
horn art collection and authorizing a 
museum and sculpture garden for it, the 
Highway Safety Act, the amendments to 
the Federal-aid highway program, and 
the Disaster Relief Act. 

Just a few of the other measures that 
had my support were these: The new 
program of educational and other as- 
sistance for veterans, establishment of a 
Cabinet-level Department of Transporta- 
tion, the Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safe- 
ty Act, pay raises for Federal workers, 
veterans’ pension increases, the free- 
dom of information bill, and the truth in 
packaging legislation. : 

Our foreign assistance program w. 
another of our continuing efforts which I 
supported. Over the years, our aid pro- 
grams abroad, on the whole, have been 
highly successful. They have contrib- 
uted greatly to peace by helping to cre- 
ate stability in many countries. There 
is a continuing need for them in view 
of persistent Communist subversion, par- 
ticularly in the underdeveloped regions 
of the world. Certainly, in the absence 
of the program, we would have spent 
much more money—and moreover, lost 
many more lives—stopping Communist 
aggression by military means. The pro- 
gram has helped to make the recipient 
countries much less vulnerable to such 
aggression. A number of them now are 
not only self-supporting but are making 
contributions of their own to the under- 
developed nations. This further 
strengthens prospects for stability and 
peace, 

But on the foreign-aid measures, as on 
a number of other programs I supported 
on final passage, attempts to tighten the 
pursestrings had my backing. One of 
these attempts was a recommittal mo- 
tion on the foreign-aid authorization bill 
in July. It was designed to limit au- 
thorizations to 1 year instead of 2 years 
for all programs except the Alliance for 
Progress and the Development Loan 
Fund—also to cut $250 million from the 
$1 billion proposed for each of the next 
5 years of the Development Loan Fund. 
Although this motion was defeated, its 
purposes were substantially upheld, as 
Was my position, after the bill had gone 
through the Senate and was put in final 
form. The Development Loan Fund au- 
thorization was reduced to $685 million 
for 1967. That Fund and the Alliance 
for Progress gained authorizations for 
only the next 3 years instead of 5, and all 
other programs were placed on a l-year 
instead of 2-year basis. 

In September, a recommittal motion on 
the foreign aid appropriations bill, to re- 
duce total economic assistance by 10 per- 
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cent, also had my support. It passed-by 
a count of 187 to 182. Out of all the 
skirmishes on the House floor over ap- 
propriation matters, this was practically 
the only Republican victory of major 
consequence during the entire 2d session 
of the 89th Congress. I voted for it be- 
cause it seems to me the tighter we can 
make the foreign aid budget, the better. 
It forces the administrators of the pro- 
gram to establish stricter priorities, to 
cut out waste, and to get finer results out 
of every dollar spent. The difficulty of 
doing this was highlighted again, how- 
ever, when even this $45 million cut was 
restored in the final bill. 

One of the hardest decisions for me 
during the entire second session con- 
cerned my position on the amendments 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act. These 
include an increase of the minimum wage 
from $1.25 to $1.60 an hour on February 
1, 1968, for workers presently covered. 
They bring some 8 million employees 
under minimum wage coverage for the 
first time. In view of the inflation 
problem, it seemed to me that extension 
of coverage to additional workers was as 
far as we should have gone. 

Even the President, in his original mes- 
sage on this subject, recommended only 
that coverage be extended to 444 million 
additional workers. Extremely cautious 
on the question of boosting the minimum, 
he said: 

The Congress should consider carefully the 
effect of higher minimum wage rates on the 
incomes of those employed and also on costs 
prices and on job opportunities likely 
flood of teenagers now entering our 


tionably, the increase will limit 
opportunities, Past experience with 
us that many employers will 
ty meeting the higher rates. 
to get by with fewer em- 
look for other. ways, in- 
automation, to get production 


But my primary concern was with the 
inflationary impact. Here there was the 
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in 1968. An important factor in this 
question is whether the Vietnam war will 
still be raging at that time, with all of 
the heavy expenditures that entails. 
One problem is that the increase of the 
minimum will mean salary increases re- 
verberating all the way up through our 
wage structure. When workers at the 
bottom of the scale receive a raise, then 
those at the level just above them, hav- 
ing more skills and more job responsibil- 
ity naturally will expect a raise also. It 
will work this way all along the line, up 
to the top. This will drive production 
costs and prices still further upward. 
Never before in our history has the na- 
tional minimum wage been increased 
during a time of inflation or a time of 
war. When past minimum wage laws 
were enacted—in 1938, 1949, 1955, and 
1961—we were in periods of relative price 
stability. There were no wars in prog- 
Tess. Military expenditures were not 
putting a heavy strain on our economy. 
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In my judgment—particularly since the 
new increase will not take effect until 
February of 1968, anyway—we would 
have been well advised to delay this ac- 
tion until inflationary pressures have 
abated, or at least until the situation in 
Vietnam becomes more clear and we have 
a better idea of what our military re- 
quirements are going to be. 

The question of how long the war will 
last, of course, has an important bearing 
on all of the issues I have raised. I hope 
and pray the war will end quickly. I wish 
the administration could have assured us 
many months ago that the conflict would 
be over soon. The problem of inflation 
the problem of heavy Government ex- 
penditures contributing to inflation— 
would not have caused me such grave 
concern in that case. My attitude on 
certain pieces of legislation that have 
come before this 89th Congress would 
have been different. 

But we have received no such assur- 
ances. The fact is that no one can tell 
us when the war will end. General in- 
formed opinion in Washington is that the 
war will continue to escalate for some 
time to come. No one can say with cer- 
tainty that the inflationary pressures 
upon our economy will fade away in the 
near future: To assume that this prob- 
lem will somehow take care of itself 
would be folly. Unless there is a sudden, 
favorable break in the Vietnam war pic- 
ture, restraints of an exceptionally harsh 
and severe nature will have to be applied 
to the economy by the next Congress. I 
hope this will not be necessary. I am 
afraid it will be. 


The Honorable Frank Chelf 
SPEECH 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
our distinguished colleague from the 
Fourth District of Kentucky, the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr, CHELF], is re- 
tiring after having served 10 terms in the 
Congress. 

I want to pay tribute to my colleague 
as he concludes a great record of service 
in the Congress. He has served capably 
and faithfully and has worked hard to 
make Congress an even more effective 
instrument of the people. 

FRANK CHELF leaves the Congress with 
a great record of service and commit- 
ment to the Nation, to his district, and to 
his State. As second ranking member 
of the Judiciary Committee, he made 
great contributions to the development 
of legislation in matters within the pur- 
view of that committee. 

The gentleman from Kentucky is a 
great friend, a distinguished colleague. 
We shall miss him. He carries with him 
our wishes for the best of good luck and 
for every success as he retires to his be- 
loved and native State of Kentucky. 


November 1, 1966 


Inspiring Celebration of Franco-American 
Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein my remarks in part at the 20th 
anniversary banquet of the Franco- 
American War Veterans Post at Leom- 
inster, Mass., September 10, 1966. 

This celebration was indeed a most 
remarkable occasion for me and the many 
others who were in attendance. The 
program was admirably conducted by 
Mr. Victor Leger, veterans’ service agent 
at Leominster and an outstanding leader 
in veteran and civic affairs. 

It was attended by noted spiritual lead- 
ers, able and distinguished dignitaries 
of local, State, and Federal governments 
including Hon. Laurie J. Cormier, former 
mayor of Leominster, now regional direc- 
tor for New England of civil defense, with 
headquarters at Harvard, Mass.; His 
Honor Mayor Ralph W. Crossman, State 
Representative Robert W. Mahan, mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts General Court; 
members of the city council; National 
and State commanders; president of the 
auxiliary and other high officials of the 
Franco-American War Veterans; and a 
host of fraternal, civic, business, and 
charitable leaders and a very large en- 
thusiastic audience comprised of the 
members, and their families, and friends. 


The program was in the best American 
tradition and I may say, also, in the best 
tradition of the beautiful city in which 
this event was held. 


The program, which sounded a very 
high patriotic note, consisted of some ` 
very thoughtful, eloquent addresses in- 
terspersed with humorous references. 
The prevailing atmosphere was one of 
sober reflection on the serious problems 
of the country with emphasis on the 
principles, ideals, and objectives of the 
Nation and the rich contributions to our 
way of life of these wonderful Franco- 
American people. 


It is in gatherings like this that one 
finds the positive side of American life, 
the pattern of patriotism and loyalty to 
country that have made us the great na- 
tion that we are, and above all, the spirit 
of devotion to our free institutions and 
the determination to defend and retain 
them that is so much a part of our way 
of life. 

We can be grateful indeed that this 
spirit, vitalized by our veterans, lives in 
the hearts of the American people and 
exemplifies the unalterable resolution of 
our great, free people to safeguard their 
precious legacy of freedom and to face 
our problems, difficult as they are, with 
unflinching loyalty and devotion to this 
country and all it stands for. 

My remarks follow: 
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Remagxs IN PART or CONGRESSMAN PHILIP J, 
PHILBIN, AT 20TH ANNIVERSARY BANQUET OF 
FRANCO-AMERICAN WAR VETERANS Post 13, 
or LEOMINSTER, MASS., SEPTEMBER 10, 1966 


(At the celebration of the 20th anniversary 
of the Franco-American War Veterans at 
Leominster last night, Congressman PHILIP J. 
Paums highly lauded the members of the 
Post for their patriotism, inspiring devotion 
to American institutions and outstanding 
service in war and peace.) 

You and your comrades gallantly served In 
the past to defend this nation, end the 
scourge of war and establish lasting peace. 
For this, the American people will be forever 
deeply grateful. So this is an occasion of 
joyous celebration, gratitude and renewed 
faith for all of us. 

With great patriotic devotion and sacrifice 
You fought to reach the great goals of free- 
dom and to build a world in which the rule 
of law would prevall over selfish, territorial 
conquest and aggression, where war would be 
Outlawed. 

Yet the high hopes and oft-repeated as- 
surances we had have not been realized in 
the modern world. Unfortunately, there are 
those animated by fierce desire and intent 
to dominate and control all other nations 
and impose their tyrannical will not only 
upon their own helpless subjects, but upon 
the freedom-loving peoples of the earth. 

These ruthless well-organized forces seek 
to fasten their iron grip upon the weak and 
the helpless, believing that, by this strategy, 
in time they can make themselves masters 
Of the entire world and bring every nation 
Set every people under their cruel dictator- 

p. 


What is happening today in Vietnam is 
Merely a part of that plan. The same is true 
ot the insurrections, revolutions and violent 
Upsets that are being fostered in other parts 
Of the world. 

Our great nation seeks no domination over 
Others, in fact, the contrary is true. We 
Seek to live in peace, in amity and in friend- 
ship with all nations, especially those which 
&re truly desirous of promoting friendly rela- 
tionships and the climate of progress and 
plenty in which every nation can enjoy the 

benefits of freedom, peace and 
Justice. 

The American people, like all freedom- 
loving peoples, must be deeply concerned by 
the designs and efforts of Communist ag- 
Fressors, because our own security and our 
Own freedom are challenged by those who are 
Moying now in so many ways and places to 
destroy all freedom and to substitute vio- 
lence, force and regimentation for law and 
Order, and to make slaves and subjects out 
Of free men and women everywhere. 

By all means, let us continue to strive 
With all our vigor, energy and resource to 
establish just peace in Vietnam and through- 
Out the world. While we have tried very 

time and time again, to Induce the 
Communists of Hanoi to come to the peace 
table and treat with us to stop fighting and 
Settle existing problems on some honorable, 
decent basis, our earnest, repeated pleas for 
Peace and justice still remain unanswered. 

Let us hope and pray that the day will be 
on at hand when this government in con- 
dert with other governments and the United 
Nations, will be able to prevail upon the ag- 
Fressors to desist from their assaults on the 
helpless and the weak, upon the integrity 
and security of this nation and other nations 
Of the free world, and join to institute a 
Peace that will endure, so that all peoples 
everywhere can live in total peace and turn 
ae attention to building a better world for 


While the nation is enjoying unprece- 
dented prosperity we are beset by vexing 
Problems of inflationary surge, the high cost 
Of living, high Interest rates and other un- 
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welcome conditions attributable to the rapid 
growth and expansion of the nation, 

Government and the people must and will 
cooperate whole-heartedly to attack and 
solve these problems, and I think we must 
be especially careful in the process, so far 
as the federal government is concerned, that 
in our efforts to combat runaway inflation, 
we may avoid unioosing recessionary forces 
in the economy that could well work in the 
opposite direction and put a damper on pres- 
ent prospects for continued prosperity. 

There has never been a time when we have 
been faced by so many perplexing problems, 
both international and domestic. But I 
think that we can rely on the people at every 
level, to join in an understanding way with 
the efforts that we will continue to make to 
maintain and project prosperity, balance in 
our economy, pursue sound, practical fiscal 
policies, concern for the problems of health, 
well-being and education, including the pol- 
lution of our streams, for the handicapped 
and the unfortunate that live among us, to 
fight discrimination, hatred and denial of 
common justice, and, above all, to make 
sure that our great nation is kept strong, 
vigorous and healthy in every respect, mili- 
tarily, economically, spiritually and patriot- 
ically, so that we may grow and prosper in 
every way, and so that, above all, we may 
maintain, guard and protect the security and 
free institutions of this unequalled citadel 
of liberty. 

As we work zealously and unceasingly for 
peace and Justice in the world, and for that 
security and freedom for which you, your 
valiant comrades and so many Americans 
struggled and sacrificed since the very foun- 
dations of this government, let us renew 
and rededicate our faith and loyalty and 
stand firm for God and country. 

I will always remember with deepest grati- 
tude the honor you have paid me in inviting 
me here to this wonderful twentieth celebra- 
tion of your outstanding organization and 
I want to assure you not only of my friend- 
ship and admiration but of my wholehearted 
cooperation with you in all your endeavors. 

May you enjoy many more celebrations of 
your fine post and continue your great work 
for many years to come. 


The Honorable Frank Chelf 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLOTTE T. REID 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mrs. REID of Hlinols. Mr. Speaker, 
after 22 years of faithful and dedicated 
service in the House of Representatives, 
my good friend and colleague, the Hon- 
orable Frank CHELF, is returning to pri- 
vate life. Congressman CHELF is a sin- 
cere, warm, and friendly person whom I 
admire and respect. He is a gentleman 
who has served with integrity and devo- 
tion—and one who will be missed in these 
Halls of Congress. I shall always value 
his friendship, and shall never forget the 
many courtesies which he extended to 
me. 

Therefore, it is with a feeling of deep 
regret that I say goodby to my friend, 
FRANK CHELF. It has been a pleasure for 
me to serve in the Congress with this dis- 
tinguished legislator—and I wish him 
good luck, good health, and happiness in 
the coming years. 


A5655 
Southbridge Post Office Dedication 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein my remarks in part at dedica- 
tion exercises’ of the enlarged and mod- 
ernized post office at Southbridge, Mass. 
REMARKS IN Part OF CONGRESSMAN PHILIP J, 

PHILBIN AT DEDICATION OF NEw Post OFFICE 

BUILDING, SOUTHBRIDGE, MASS., May 29, 1966 

It is a very high privilege, honor and pleas- 
ure for me to join you today for the dedica- 
tion of this beautiful new Southbridge Post 
Office and I want to assure you that I deeply 
cherish the opportunity afforded me to par- 
ticipate in these very impressive dedicatory 
exercises. 

Southbridge is a truly great American 
community with fine traditions, dynamic 
economy, efficient public services and offi- 
cials, sterling leadership at every level in the 
public service, industry, and business and the 
professional ranks, and loyal devoted people 
who could not be excelled anywhere. This 
town is beautiful beyond measure, known far 
and wide for its progressive outlook and pub- 
lc spirit and its loyalty to spiritual ideals. 

And in the person of our distinguished 
friend, Hon. Paul Benoit, it has a very able, 
outstanding postmaster, and very capable, 
experienced, dedicated postal employees 
whom we highly esteem. 

I think we can all agree, therefore, that 
Southbridge is entitled to this beautiful new 
postal facility that we so proudly dedicate 
today to the use and for the benefit of South- 
bridge postal patrons and the general public. 

I want to compliment the Committee, the 
Postmaster, and our great Post Office De- 
partment for arranging this fine program 
to dedicate this new building to the service 
of the postal patrons and the people of 
Southbridge. 

In a festive spirit, we may well rejoice 
in the completion of this beautiful build- 
ing, and I take special pleasure in expressing 
my heartiest congratulations, great satis- 
faction and deep gratitude to all those who 
joined in making this worthwhile project 
possible. 

As you all well know, I am especially 
happy today to witness the fulfillment of 
this very meritorious postal project which 
we have sponsored and promoted for some 
time past. And in that sense, today is the 
fulfillment of our dreams and our plans, and 
I want to extend special appreciation and 
thanks to every individual and group who 
participated in making this new post office 
a reality—government and local officials, the 
architects and contractors, the workers and 
all those who contributed to this very happy 
result. We have a fine well constructed 
building—well designed to provide the post- 
al facilities we need for local postal services, 
- At the same time, we must note that 
buildings, equipment, appurtenances alone, 
however modern and well implemented, do 
not meet the total needs of the patrons and 
the people who require postal services. 

Most important of all, is the assurance 
we have ot capable, efficient, experienced, 
faithful postal workers at every level who are 
so essential in making this bulding and 
these beautiful postal facilities the meaning- 
ful effective public agency that it is, and 
will be, to provide the many indispensable 
services which our great Post Office Depart- 
ment provides for the American people, 
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It is appropriate to note that this great 
Department, now headed by a valued friend 
and a distinguished son of Massachusetts, 
the Hon. Lawrence F. O'Brien, and imple- 
mented by so many able distinguished lead- 
ers at the regional and local level, and dedi- 
cated personnel at every level, is without 
doubt the most efficient, most outstanding 
postal system in the entire world. 

Notwithstanding the many problems occa- 
sioned by increased population, our expand- 
ing economy, the advance of science, and the 
need for new techniques, and we will have 
to meet and face these problems, it should 
be clearly understood that we, in and out 
of the Congress, propose in behalf of the 
people to maintain this great postal system 
of ours at maximum efficiency and useful- 
ness—keep its leadership vigorous and pro- 
gressive, its personne! well paid, efficlent and 
helpful, and this entire system—the greatest 
in the world—I repeat, given that support 
by the Congress and the people which it is 
entitled to enjoy. 

This, then, is a great occasion for South- 
bridge, and it marks a splendid advance in 
postal facilities here. We are all very grate- 
ful, and this is a good time, as we dedicate 
this beautiful building, to re-dedicate our- 
selves to the great government, of which it is 
a part, and the high ideals of freedom and 
justice for which our government stands. 

We live in a time of turmoil and strife, 
but it must also be for us, and for the nation, 
a time of resolution and determination. Let 
it be clearly understood by those who assail 
and challenge us, and who are working s0 
hard to undermine and destroy the founda- 
tions of this great citadel of freedom that 
it is our unswerving purpose to defend our 
rich heritage. 

Let no one ever doubt or miscalculate, the 
loyalty, the devotion, and the firm, un- 
alterable commitment of the American 
people to uphold our country and our free 
way of life and the cause of human freedom 
and justice. 

As we strive for peace with all our hearts 
and energies, let us remain strong in every 
sense, militarily, economically and spiritu- 
ally, and let us firmly embrace the truths, 
principles and blessings for which this na- 
tion stands, so that no power on earth can 
ever deprive us of the precious birthright of 
freedom that we cherish so deeply. 

The mission of this bright, new facility is 
to serve the people of Southbridge and the 
general public. Let our mission be in these 
troublous days, unswerving, loyal devotion 
to the preservation and defense of the cause 
for which so many Americans have struggled 
and died—freedom, justice and peace in this 
country and the world. 

And on this day before Memorial Day, a 
time dedicated prayerfully to our honored 
dead, a day of remembrance of our loved 
ones, let us solemnly resolve that the sacri- 
fices of these great heroes, the dead and the 
living, the past and the present, shall not be 
in vain, 


Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 


SPEECH 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, at the be- 
ginning of the 69th Congress, on March 
4, 1925, the Honorable JoserH W. MAr- 
TIN, JR., began his service as a Member 
of the House of Representatives. The 
time was only 6 years after the end of 
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World War I, and the United States was 
beginning to enjoy the economic boom 
that was to last until that tragic crash of 
1929. The distinguished congressional 
career of Joz Martin, begun on that day, 
has continued throughout the great de- 
pression, World War I, and the cold war 
of the past two decades. For 30 years 
of that time, since I first came to this 
body, I have known and respected Jor 
Martin in a way that completely dis- 
solved barriers of political party affilia- 
tion. 

During many trying days for the 
United States Joz Martin was not only 
a stalwart support for his party but for 
the people of the entire country. As 
minority leader for 20 years he never 
permitted partisan considerations to in- 
terfere with his duties as an American. 
During World War I, our enemies were 
constantly shaken by the solidarity of 
the Congress which was largely the result 
of Joe Marrin’s patriotism, His almost 
unprecedented close relation with our be- 
loved Speaker Sam Rayburn was firmly 
based on mutual respect and understand- 
ing. Like Sam Rayburn, he is, above all, 
a man of his word. 

The people of Massachusetts and all 
the United States are losing the services 
of a dedicated and able legislator. 

Mr. Speaker, I join my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle in wishing JOE 
Martin good health and success upon his 
retirement from his distinguished and 
long service in this body. 


Association for Allied Military Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, since 
the beginning of the 89th Congress, it 
has been my honor to be affiliated with a 
group of men who have undertaken to 
initiate a befriending program for the 
thousands of allied servicemen from 50 
nations who are visiting and studying at 
100 installations throughout this coun- 
try under the military assistance pro- 
gram. 

After meeting with hundreds of these 
men in the last 2 years, I completely con- 
cur with Defense Secretary McNamara’s 
summation of the situation when he 
stated before congressional committees 
in 1963: 

In all probability the groatest return on 
our military assistance investment—dollar 
for dollar—comes from the training of se- 
lected officers and key specialista in the 
United States schools and Installations. 
These students are hand-picked by their goy- 
ernments; they are the coming leaders in 
their nations. It is beyond price to the 
United States to make friends of such 
individuals. 


To this end, I have joined with Mr, 
Hollis W. Burt, Bethesda, Md.; Col. 
James W. Milner, Arlington, Va.; Mr. 
Frank W. Mueller, Falls Church, Va.; 
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Mr. Randolph E. Stime, Seattle, Wash.; 
and Rey. C. Parker Wright, Paradise, 
Pa., in forming the Association for Al- 
lied Military Friends. As a nonprofit, 
tax-exempt organization under the laws 
of the District of Columbia, the associa- 
tion has been primarily involved in over- 
all research as to where best the civilian 
community may assist the Department 
of Defense in providing these guests with 
adequate information and personal 
friendships which lead to a balanced un- 
derstanding of our American way of life. 

During this time it has been gratifying 
to find hundreds of community groups 
assisting the local commanding officers 
in this befriending process. I believe that 
such action symbolizes and makes prac- 
tical the American concern for, and in- 
terest in, its friends and neighbors from 
all over the world. To open one’s home 
to a stranger is to open one's heart to 
a neighbor. I find personal satisfaction 
in this form of simple, yet meaningful, 
expression of true hospitality. 

In closing, I want to commend such 
action. as another means of building a 
better world, 


Don Tellefson—A Real Champion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF JOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call attention today to a man 
whose life epitomized the very meaning 
of humanity. 

Don Tellefson, of Maquoketa, Iowa, 
was offering the troubled youth of his 
community guidance, assistance, and 
support long before the economic oppor- 
tunity program was conceived. And 
he will be remembered as a person who 
demonstrated to everyone who knew him 
the greatness which can exist in man's 
relationship to man. 


It was a privilege for me to know him 
as a friend and community leader. In 
an editorial on October 8, his hometown 
newspaper, the Jackson Sentinel, cap- 
tured the spirit of Don Tellefson and 
the affection which his community held 
for him, and I include this tribute at 
this point in the RECORD: 

Don TELLEFSON—A REAL CHAMPION 

Don Tellefson will be deeply missed by lots 
and lots of people from the greater Maquo- 
keta area. His tremendous support of his 
chosen community, its schools, ite youth, 
and his church, will never be forgotten by 
those who had the privilege of working with 
bim on one or more of his interests. 

In his capacity as an area representative 
for a large corporation (AGRICO), Don could 
have remained aloof from community activi- 
ties. In contrast to most of us, he could 
have said he didn’t owe Maquoketa any- 
thing . even his living. 

But Don wasn't that kind of a fellow 
and neither was he the kind of fellow who 
was willing to do the work but wanted all the 
credit, and wanted everything done his way 
or else. 
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He was tall, big, gregarious, understanding, 
considerate, thoughtful and he had a lot of 
Patience with people... especially young 
People. 

The Jackson county District Court ap- 
pointed Don as the juvenile probation officer 
Quite a few years ago and if they had looked 
the whole country over they would never 
have found a better one. He and Bette raised 
two. wonderful boys of their own, but they 
were also concerned about other youths... 
youths who often didn't have the right kind 
Of guidance because of a broken home or 
some other obvious reason. 

When one of the boys (or sometimes girls) 
Were getting into a bit of trouble with the 
law and appeared headed for more of the 
same, Don utilized all of his forceful per- 
sonality and salesmanship in “selling” them 
On going the right way. And if some sort of 
a constructive job seemed to be at least part 
of the answer, Don utilized his close personal 
friendship with just about every Marquoketa 
business and professional man to secure that 
Job for a youth. 

Sometimes money was desperately needed 
but more often the need to find a skill, 
to achieve pride in the ability to do, to be 
important, to be depended upon, and to be 
res pected . was just as important or even 
more important. We all seek that in life. 
And sometimes youths with many of the 
80-called advantages, can be far more cruel 
than adulis in their treatment of fellow 
youths who don't have the proper reputa- 
tion, the proper clothes or just belong to the 
“wrong crowd”. 

It's rather hard to get accepted in the 
“right crowd” after you've been earmarked 
as a member of the “wrong crowd”. But Don 
Tellefson helped lots of youths do it... 
and he helped a lot of parents achieve a 
Greater concern in their children. 

A former athlete himself who liked to see 
Marquoketa win, Iowa win, and Wisconsin 
win (if they weren't playing Iowa), Don still 
saw football and other sports in their proper 
Perspective, as games where.you respected 
your opponents and displayed the same cour- 
tesies and sportsmanship that one would in 
Other endeavors. 

One of Don's closest friends summed it 
ere five words, It was a joy to be with 


Don brought a lot of light with him when 
he came in the door. It was always a wel- 
come Interlude whether a dull or busy day. 
If someone had told him that, he would have 
dismissed it as just the reflection off his 
Prematurely bald head. 

He never took any credit, He left in all 
in the hearts and minds, and in the memories 
Of countless adults and youths who will al- 
Ways remember him as one of the greatest 
champions in the art of living for one’s fellow 
™man—Bob Melvold 7 


The Honorable D. R. (Billy) Matthews 


SPEECH 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join with my colleagues in paying tribute 
to our good and valued friend, BILLY 
MatrHews. I share with my colleagues 
Geep regret that he will not be with us 
next year, 

I have admired BILLY for his integrity, 
his forthrightness, his sincerity, and his 
Perpetual good humor. But, most of all, 


I have appreciated him for his genuine 
friendship. 


s 
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I join with others in wishing him un- 
bounded personal satisfaction and a full 
measure of success In whatever under- 
takings he may pursue during the years 
ahead. 


Mrs. Lyle Roberts 


SPEECH 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr.PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
outstanding citizens of the Miami metro- 
politan area and of the State of Florida 
is the distinguished chairman of the 
Dade County School Board, Mrs. Lyle 
Roberts. 

Mrs. Roberts is a great lady, an out- 
standing citizen, and a powerful force for 
better education in our State. She ts a 
warm human being, a woman of remark- 
able commonsense, and the symbol of 
integrity and effective good government 
in our community. 

Recently, Mrs. Roberts announced that 
she would not be able to continue as 
chairman of our Dade County School 
Board and in characteristic fashion an- 
nounced her retirement from the chair- 
manship and her decision not to run for 
another term on the board in time for the 
community to seek a replacement, 

Many of us feel that Jane Roberts is 
irreplaceable, and this is strikingly in- 
dicated in the comments upon her career 
which appeared in our newspapers. So 
that my colleagues and all who read this 
Recorp may know of this remarkable 
public servant, I include, following my 
remarks, these newspaper articles and an 
article which appeared on Mrs. Roberts 
in the publication of our county schools: 

[From the Milam! News, Oct. 20, 1966] 
SCHOOL Board HEAD Won't RUN AGAIN 
(By Louise Blanchard, reporter of the Mami 
News) 

School Board Chairman Jane Roberts said 
today she will not seek reelection when her 
terms ends in two years and that she will 
not serve as chairman when the board re- 
organizes in January. 

She has served on the board since August 
1957 and as chairman since January 1961. 

The two announcements are expected to 
touch off political maneuvering in two areas 
among possible candidates throughout Dade 
County for Mrs. Roberts’ at-large position 
on the board; and among the other six board 
members for the chairmanship. 

“I’m anxious to go ahead and say it be- 
cause I'm definitely going to do it,“ Mrs. 
Roberts said. 

She suggested that the interval of nearly 
two years before the next Democratic primary 
will provide an opportunity “to get some ca- 
pable people” as candidates for the board. 

Mrs, Roberts, president-elect of the Florida 
School Boards Association, Is slated to take 
office Nov. 13 in Cocoa. 

T can't do both Jobs, especially in a leg- 
islative year,” she said. 

The 1967 Legislature will convene April 3. 
Its 60-day session will be followed by a con- 
stitutional revision session, Both the school 
boards association and the Dade board will 
seek specific legislation at both sessions, a 
fact that means a great deal of work for the 
chief officer of each group. 

Mrs. Roberts is one of two at-large mem- 
bers of the seven-member board. All mem- 
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bers are elected by countywide vote, but five 
are required to live in specific residence dis- 
tricts. The other two may live anywhere in 
the county. Mrs. Roberts’ decision not to 
run removes formidable opposition and clears 
the way for any Dade resident who feels 
Qualified to seek the position. In the first 
Democratic primary in 1964, Mrs. Roberts far 
outdistanced five opponents. 


[From the Miami Herald, Oct. 21, 1966] 
CHAIRMAN Says SHe’s TmED—MRS, ROBERTS 
Won't RUN FOR New SCHOOL BOARD TERM 
(By Jeff Antevil, Herald staff writer) 

Mrs. Jane Roberts, blunt-spoken leader of 
Dade's School Board for the past four years, 
said Thursday she will not seek another two- 
year term as chairman. 

“Tam tired,” Mrs. Roberts said, confirming 
that she will bow out when the seven- 
member board reorganizes in January, 

The veteran board member also repeated 
publicly what she has been saying in private 
for many months—she will not seek re- 
election to the board when her present four- 
year term expires in 1968. 

“I am announcing my decision this early,” 
she said, “to give other people a chance to 
consider running for the board.” 

Mrs, Roberts stressed that she is not un- 
happy with Dade's school system or with her 
experiences since she was named to the 
school board in 1957. 

“I've gotten a tremendous amount of sat- 
isfaction from serving on the board,” she 
declared. “I have loved every minute of it 
and expect to continue loving every minute 
until my term expires.” 

The chairman, who served as one of two 
members-at-large on the board, won election 
in 1958, 1960 and 1964. She is the wife of 
contractor Lyle Roberts. 

Only two board members—Mrs. Anna 
Brenner Meyers and Mrs. Helene Vosioh— 
have served longer on the policy-making 
board for Florida's second-largest govern- 
mental operation. 

Mrs. Roberts said her duties as president 
of the Florida School Board Assn. next year 
also influenced her decision not to continue 
serving as chairman. 

She said she will make no recommenda- 
tions on a possible successor. 

C. T. McCrimmon, a hospital administra- 
tor, is presently serving as vice-chairman of 
the board. 


[From the Miami Herald, Oct. 22, 1966] 
A Loss FOR ALL From SCHOOL BOARD 

The decision of Mrs. Jane Roberts to step 
down. as chairman of the School Board in 
January and not seek reelection when her 
term expires in 1968 is regrettable. 

Mrs. Roberts has been an outstanding 
board member since 1957. As chairman she 
has given sensible and tactful leadership 
through a trying period, with an eye on 
the pupils’ welfare as well as the interest of 
the public which pays the bills. 

With two more years remaining, Mrs. Rob- 
erts will continue to help direct one of the 
nation’s largest school systems. If events do 
not change her plans to retire to private Life, 
the loss will be a large one. 


[From the Miami News] 
Time To Say "THANK You” 
(By Jack Kassewitz, chief editorial writer of 
the Miami News) 

Jane Roberts has had an uncounted num- 
ber of telephone calls in the week since she 
announced she would not seek reelection as 
chairman of the Dade School Board. But not 
a single call has been from a parent with a 
child in the public schools. 

All of the callers have been other public 
servants, expressing their regret over her 
decision but telling her they “fully under- 
stand.” And while perhaps the elected offi- 
ciais do understand, we have the strange 
feeling the públic doesn't. 
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Too often the public thinks it “owns” its 
officials. In her 10 years of service to the 
community on the School Board, (and at no 
salary!) Mrs. Roberts learned that a tele- 
phone call in the middle of the night is a 
form of harassment practiced widely by irate 
parents. She has been the butt of scurrilous 
mail and garbage heaped upon the front lawn 
of her Coral Gables home. 

MANY COMPLAIN 


Parents telephone to complain about poor 
bus service, about the quality of food in the 
cafeterias, library fines, or perhaps a short- 
age of parking spaces for their children’s cars. 
But no one ever says Thank You" for leading 
the school system to a point of excellence en- 
joyed by no other Florida community—and 
by few others in the nation, 

We wouldn't be so naive as to think Jane 
Roberts did it all herself. She had help from 
a majority of the board members and suc- 
cessfully met the challenge of a social revo- 
lution, First there was integration and then 
there was the influx of Cuban children, 

In between were the controversies over 
textbooks, sometimes with the noisy right 
wing element in Dade County, other times 
with the equally noisy liberals of the left. 
On several occasions the board was forced 
to raise taxes. And then there was the Bi- 
ble-reading suit which split the county. All 
this time the telephone calls in the night 
never stopped. 

To her great credit Mrs. Roberts, the 
mother of four children, stood firm. She is 
not exactly the silent type and she offered 
leadership which brought dramatic prog- 
ress in the decade. During this time the 
school system grew from 128,000 students 
to 208,000 students. In 1957 Dade was 
spending $47 millions on its education. To- 
day the figure is close to $125 million. We 
had 137 school buildings. Today the total 
is 208, and still growing, Classroom teach- 
ers have increased in number from 5,300 to 
almost 9,000. 

THANKLESS JOB 

Mrs. Roberts conceived and established 
the Quality Education Committee, which 
studied the needs of curriculum, manpow- 
er, and housing, and pressed for implemen- 
tation of the recommendations. The board 
brought into being the Miam!-Dade Junior 
College which not only enjoys national rec- 
ognition but provides a new source of edu- 
cation for thousands of young people who 
might have quit upon graduation from 
high school. 

A public official's lot is a thankless one. 
Jane Roberts’ experiences make understand- 
able why more outstanding people refuse to 
offer themselves to the electorate. The abuse 
isn't worth it. And we write this with the 
knowledge of 10 years’ personal friendship. 


{From the Miami News] 
JANE ROBERTS 
(By Bill Baggs) 

A lady, Jane Roberts, sits in what many 
of us believe is the most important public 
chair around here. 

Mrs, Roberts is chairman of the School 
Board. 

The mere size of the work is suggested by 
the School Board budget, $125,000,000, which 
ls the second largest budget in the state. Only 
the budget of the state itself is larger. 

More vital, the board oversees what kind 
of schoolhouse is there for your child. This 
year, 208,000 young people are seeking edu- 
cation in the public schools. 

Mrs. Roberts sits on top of all this. 


And now she intends to be chairman no 

more. 
' SINCE 1961 

Her reasons are various. She dislikes the 
idea of the annual squabble to determine 
who who gets to be chairman, although she 
probably would be renamed again. She's 
been chairman since 1961. She is probably 
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tired of the late night calls from irritated 
parents. She is president-elect of the Flor- 
ida School Boards Association and possibly 
thinks her influence in smaller counties 
could improve the state of education there. 

A testimonial to Jane Roberts was made 
last year by a brace of touring scholars from 
the University of Chicago. They were ex- 
amining the school districts of the South, 
and one explained: 

“The two excellent large school districts 
we found were in Miami and Atlanta. Miami 
Was at least a shade the better of the two.” 

As much as anyone, Jane Roberts is re- 
sponsible. 

One of her finest gifts to the children 
and parents here was the idea of a Quality 
Education Comimttee. It was Jane Roberts’ 
idea. The work of the committee didn’t draw 
the headlines of, say, the Sheriff's Depart- 
ment, but its influence is far greater in the 
life of Dade County. 

RACIAL ISSUE 

And the committee came to the board 
with several recommendations to make better 
the school system here. It also was critical 
of the board, from time to time, and only a 
few months ago, a member of the Quality 
Education Committee was up before the 
board with warm criticism of how the board 
permitted a poor use of television in the 
schools. 

Jane Roberts came to the board as the 
racial issue was nudging the public school- 
house. She led the integration of the first 
school. No speeches, No explanations. She 
was obeying the law. The school was inte- 
grated without incident and set the pattern 
for an honest application of the pupil as- 
signment law. 

The public offices which get the attention 
can be found in City Hall or the Court- 
house. 


But the ladies and gentlemen of the School 
Board have the greatest duty of all . . . the 
minds and bodies of the young. No political 
work is more vital. 

And for many seasons now, Mrs. Roberta 
managed this delicate work with a sense and 
commitment which has distinguished her. 
The children have had a splendid advocate 
in this lady. 


[From the Miami News] 
A CHANGING SCHOOL BOARD 


(By Louise Blanchard, education writer of 
the Miami News) 

Officially and unofficially, the School Board 
has iong taken the position that its Job is to 
educate children and everything else is sec- 
ondary. 

Look for a change in that policy. 

The change will not mean that education 
is neglected. State law says it's illegal for a 
school board to spend tax money for any- 
thing that isn't directly related to the edu- 
cational program. The Jaw stands, and the 
board members know it. 

But the board is likely to give weight to 
some other factors in a community—and a 
world—where everything changes faster than 
ever before. 

Superintendent Joe Hall hinted at this pos- 
sibility last.month. Board Chairman Jane 
Roberts came right out and said it a few days 
ago. 

After a long meeting with parents, Dr. Hall 
suggested a new approach in school desegre- 
gation: 

In a given area of the county, white and 
Negro pupils would be assigned to each 
school in about the same proportion. He 
said he would oppose such a policy on a 
countywide basis because it would mean too 
much school bus transportation. 

Dr. Hall emphasized that he was not rec- 
ommending the new approach “as a policy 
the Schoo] Board should adopt this day,” but 
as something citizens and the board should 
think about. 
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Previous decisions about school desegrega- 
tion have been based Jargely on educational 
factors, 

The decision to phase out several small 
Negro high schools, for example, was made 
in part because it is not possible to provide 
so good an education in a small high school 
gs in a larger one. (But nobody knows ex- 
actly how large a high school should be, or 
whether there is an ideal size.) 

Last week the Miami Housing Authority 
asked the Community Relations Board to call 
for a top-level, countywide study to den! 
with Miami’s urban problems. It said the 
school system should be included among 
thore making the study. 

Mrs, Roberts said she strongly favored the 
proposal and predicted the School Board will 
cooperate. Then she went on: 

“We've always said the school system was 
only responsible for educating children. But 
the problems of big cities are growing. 
Schools are going to have to be responsible 
for more than just education.” 

She said she did not know whether Dr. 
Hall “would feel he could move into this 
area unless the board took a definite stand.” 

There's no getting away from this: 

Housing patterns are affected by the school 
sites the board chooses and by the school 
attendance boundaries it draws. The board 
certainly should have enough information 
so that it can judge what results each such 
decision is likely to have. 

To get this information, it will need to 
woik with the Community Relations Board 
and the other agencies involved in the pro- 
posed study. 

A changs in emphasis, at least, is necessary. 

Mrs. Roberts said last week that she will 
not serve as chairman after next January 
and that she will not seek reelection when 
her term ends in two years. 

In nine years as a board member, Mrs. 
Roberts has never been a candidate for 
Floridas Most Tactful Politician.” 

She has a mind of her own and is usually 
willing to express it in public. She is rarely 
taken In by sham. 

Despite these apparent political disabilities, 
she was reelected to the School Board every 
time she ran. Some of Florida's less out- 
spoken politicians might want to think that 
over. 

Know Your School Boarn: “Tue CHILD Is 
Waart Irs ALL Asour” 


(Nore. —This is the first in a series of pro- 
files on members of the Board of Public In- 
struction. These seven men and women 
devote countless hours to the task of setting 
policies for a school system that is seventh 
largest in the nation and which comprises 
the largest business operation in Florida . .. 
outside the state government itself, 

(Quest, the superintendent's newsletter, 
Dade County Public Schools. Dr. Joe Hall, 
superintendent. Editorial staff: Director of 
Public Information, Joy Reese Shaw; Editor, 
Kenneth J. smith; Staff Assistant, Pauline 
Wilson; Production, Lois Griffin, Duplicating 
Dept. Head, 

(Board of Public Instruction: Mrs. Lyle 
Roberts, Chairman; G. Holmes Braddock: 
Jack D. Gordon; James H. Hendrie; C. T. Me- 
Crimmon; Mrs, Anna Brenner Meyers; Mrs. 
Helene Vosloh.) 

At a recent national education meeting, the 
chairman of Dade County's school board was 
on the podium making a major address. 

She was tired from a heavy schedule. She 
had rushed to make the plane. And prepared 
texts are not her favorite cup of tea. 

Suddenly she paused, looked at the aud!- 
ence, and declared: "I'm sorry but I've just 
got to take off my shoes.” 

This is Jane Roberts—direct, unpreten- 
tious, and, right, wrong or indifferent, always 
herself. 

Being true to oneself is important to the 
woman who became the first member of the 
distaff sex to serve as chairman of Dade's 
school hoard and who will become the presi- 
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dent of the Florida School Board Association 
in November. 

“If I think Tm right ...even if Im 
wrong. if I have voted or taken an ac- 
tion that I honestly believed to be the best 
possible under a given set of circumstances 
at a given time regardless of whether it was 
a popular action, then I am content with my- 
self. If I feel uncertainty about an issue, 
then I realize I should look deeper.” 

Being a member of a school board with the 
complexities of Dade's is a heavy responsi- 
bility. Being chairman is even more so. 

Of the public, Mrs. Roberts says: “My 
theory is that people—even if they disagree 
violently—believe me to be sincere. Sincer- 
ity—that’s the important thing.” 

In private life, Jane is Mrs. Lyle Roberts, 
wife of a Coral Gables contractor, secretary- 
treasurer of the contracting firm, and mother 
of four. She has a married son and daughter, 
and two school-age children, Anne a 
Senior at Gables who wins plaudits as a 
tennis star and plans a teaching career 
and Peggy, a seventh grader at Ponce who 
Wants to become a journalist. 

Jane Roberts is as full of surprises as a 
Pinata. 

Daughter of a doctor, she was born in the 
mining town of Eckman, West Virginia. 

“We came wtih the Hatfields and the Mc- 
Coys,” she kids. 

She has two brothers, both doctors, and 
She herself packed many a miner off to the 
hospital by ambulance when her father 
Wasn't there, but never entertained Florence 
Nightingale ambitions. 


She loves business, bookkeeping ...,.. and 
music, 
She is a skilled pianist ..... studied piano 


and organ at the University of Miami and 
before that at Hannah More Academy in a 
program then under the direction of Peabody 


Conservatory ..... once won a music scholar- 
ip .... and came close to making a career 
of music: 


“I took honest stock of my talent and 
found it was not of professional calibre.” 

Her mother was a gifted vocalist and one 
of Jane's prize possessions is the concert 
grand piano which was her father's engage- 
ment gift to her mother. And it is there, on 
those keys, that she sometimes plays away 
the inevitable’ cares and anxieties that ac- 
Company public life. 

The board chairman attributes whatever 
Success she has enjoyed—and it has been 
Considerable—to the fact that she could 
never outsmart anyone “so I just out- 
dumbed them.” 

She out-dumbed“ her teachers so efec- 
tively in Eckman that she skipped the second 
Grade, did the third and fourth in one year, 
and was ready for high school at 12. 

From there, she was sent to Hannah More 

emy, a girls’ school in Baltimore, where 
She graduated, despite her insistence that 
70 was passing—I usually made 6914.” 

In Eckman, Jane Stevens was one of three 

Students in her class whose parents spoke 
ish. The rest only spoke Polish ..... 
Itallan . . . Mexican ..... Hungarian. 

Jane and her brothers wanted to be, tried 
to be and were part of the town and environ- 
Ment. But it wasn't always easy. 

When she had to be driven 40 miles away 
to music lessons—by a chauffeur, Jane would 
ue down on the floor in the back of the car 
until she got out of town because she was 
embarrassed., 

She credits her father's philosophy with 
poping her and her brothers to keep per- 

ve. 

“He always taught us that we were the 
Oddballs.” He himself would go out with the 
rivers of the mine mules and learned to 
Speak their language “so he could tell them 
to take two teaspoons after meals.” 

Though she ponders educational problems 
Seriously, the board chairman has an irre- 
Pressible sense of humor which frequently 
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pops out at board meetings. She is an in- 
veterate reader, switching off to biographies 
and novels when she occasionally feels in- 
undated with the floodtides of educational 
reading now necessary to keep abreast. She 
doesn't play cards, but loves crossword 
puzzles. 

She can be tough and she can be tender. 
Though she hides the tenderness on the floor 
of the car. “It embarrasses me to pay com- 
pliments. It’s one of my faults.” 

She is so direct, she can be blunt. “I really 
don’t mean to be.” But there is a quality of 
shyness in her, She shuns TV cameras most 
of the time “and I hate prepared 

es. While she acquits herself well, 
she prefers to and fro with people—questions 
and answers. 

Above all, she is an action-oriented woman, 
Grass does not grow where her feet tread, 
even though she may kick off her shoes for 
a spell, 

Next year, Mrs. Roberts will round out a 
full decade of board service. She was ap- 
pointed to the school board in 1957 by Gover- 
nor LeRoy Collins, after two years of service 
as the first woman to be named to the Dade 
County Budget Board. She was elected to 
the school board in 1958 and again in 1960, 
becoming chairman in 1961. 

It has been a ten-year period which might 
well be termed the “Dynamic Decade,” the 
“Dramatic Decade“ or the “Dynamite Dec- 
ade,” both nationally and locally. 

During the ten-year period, Mrs. Roberts 
has seen the school system leap from 128,042 
children to an enrollment of more than 
204,000. The year she came on the board, 
Dade enrolled 13,482 new children and built 
20 new schools. It was a little like para- 
chuting into a hurricane which never really 


stopped blowing. 

Hard on the heels of this spectacular 
growth came integration. the now 
famous Bible-reading suit. the text- 


book controversy. And, as if things weren’t 
rocking enough on these shores, there came 
the Cuban crisis with the dramatic influx 
of refugee children into local schools. 

All of these have taken patience, wisdom 
and constant planning on the part of school 
board members, and administrators ...., 
and strong leadership. But if Jane Roberts 
has picked up migrains during these pressure 
years, she also has picked up acclaim for her 
efforts. In 1960, she was named Dade’s “Out- 
standing Woman of the Year” by the Miami 
News and joined its ent Hall of 
Honor. In 1962, she was voted Theta Sigma 
Phi’s “Headliner Award” followed by the 
David H. Hendrick “outstanding citizen” 
award presented by the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce of Coral Gables. In 1963, she was 
voted a commendation award in general edu- 
cation by the Dade County Classroom 
Teachers Association and an Honorary Life 
Membership in the Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

“It has been a trying time—but it has 
been an exciting time,” sizes up the chair- 
man. 


Among the most significant accomplish- ` 


ments of her board terms, she sees establish- 
ment of the citizens Quality Education 
Committee and implementation of many of 
its recommendations, and the acquisition of 
government property for Miami-Dade Junior 
College and the launching of an institution 
which has rocketed to national recognition 
and an enroliment of some 20,000 students. 

From her vantage point behind the gavel, 
what does she see as the greatest strength of 
the school system? “Our fiexibility—the 
abllity to change and meet change. And 
people—staff people who are able to see be- 
yond themselves and their own opinions or 
prejudices.” 

Its greatest danger? “Probably the same. 
We can move too fast in too many directions 
and lose our basic bearings. We must never 
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take our focus off the child. The child is 
what it's all about.” 

Her viewpoint on teacher militancy which 
is claiming national attention: “Sometimes 
teachers ask too much and sometimes school 
boards give too little. 
know the difference.” 

And what, if she had to spell it out, would 
tp 7 greatest current concern in educa- 
tion 

“The child in the middle. So much atten- 
tion is being give the gifted, the disadvant- 
aged, that I worry about the child in the 
middle—the solid child—the child who grows 
up to be the bulwark of our American so- 
ciety, to be a member of the majority who 
will be called upon to make the sound, 
common-sense decisions of the future. Are 
we giving enough attention to the average 
child?" 

She paused and a smile broke across the 
features which had grown suddenly serious 
with the subject. 

“You know what I always say? The least 
common of the senses is common sense,” 


The problem is to 


Tribute to Senator Saltonstall 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am sure all of us haye much more 
than a tinge of sadness as we contem- 
plate that the next session of the Con- 
gress will find us without the benefit of 
the presence of the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

There are periods ín the life of any 
institution when it is graced by a person 
whose virtues are such that he earns a 
special place in the hearts of his con- 
temporaries. The service of LEVERETT 
SALTONSTALL in this body covers such a 
period. 

The coincidence of our committee as- 
signments—to Appropriations, and to 
first, Naval Affairs, and then Armed 
Services—has caused the Senator from 
Georgia to enjoy an intimate association 
with the Senator from Massachusetts. 
During this association, the Senator 
from Massachusetts has been in the role 
of chairman and in the role of the rank- 
ing minority member. In both, he has 
been the exemplar of courtesy, coopera- 
tion, and constructive achievement. I 
hold for him a warm personal affection 
and a profound professional respect. 

As one reflects on the qualities a great 
Senator should possess, it is hard to 
name one not personified in Levererr 
SALTONSTALL. ; 

Certainly we understand and respect 
his reasons for not offering for reelec- 
tion. He richly deserves a less strenuous 
and demanding life than a Member of 
this body can lead. But his decision 
deprives our country, the State of Massa- 
chusetts, and the U.S. Senate of a noble 
soul and heart and spirit. 

No matter how earnestly or eloquently 
spoken, words of tribute are inadequate 
recognition for the hard work, the dis- 
appointments, and the frustrations that 
are a part of the life of a conscientious 
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public official. The compensating re- 
wards to men of high principle are inner 
satisfactions. In my almost 34 years of 
service in this body, I have had the 
pleasure of serving with more than 400 
Members. As much as any one of them, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL has justification 
for feeling the satisfaction and the sense 
of accomplishment that come from a job 
well done. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my opening statement at the 
last meeting of the Committee on Armed 
Services on Tuesday, October 18, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Perhaps it is unwise to begin any session 
of the Committce on 2 sentiments! note, but 
the Chair must observe that this is probably 
the last meeting of the Committee where 
we will be blessed by the attendance of the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts, 

It is impossible for me to give expression 
to the affection, esteem, and respect in which 
this Senator is held by the Chair as well as 
all the members of this Committee. 

Senator SALTONSTALL has graced this Com- 
mittee since it was created. Before that the 
Chair had the pleasure of serving with him 
on the Committee on Naval Affairs. Both 
as a ranking minority member and as a 
Committee Chairman, Senator SaLTONSTALL 
could hardly haye been more cooperative. 
The relations between us have been better 
than could be expected between any two 
men, 

His contributions to the work of this 
Committee and to the maintenance of our 
defense system are engraved on the statutes 
of the period that he has served in the Con- 
gress, 

Not only that, but his enrichment of our 
personal lives as a result of our association 
will be with us always. 

We wish for you, Levererr, and ‘for Mrs. 
Saltonstall, peace of mind and good health 
in the less strenuous life that you so richly 
deserve, But we will keenly miss you hers 
at this table, 


FRA Praises Military Medical Care Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the Mill- 
tary Medical Benefits Amendments of 
1966, drafted by the subcommittee I hap- 
pen to chair, has received strong praise 
from the Fleet Reserve Association. In 
an editorial, “Hospital Rights—A Re- 
ality,” in the recently-arrived issue of 
Naval Affairs, the FRA magazine, it is 
pointed out that the new medical care 
law provides military families with 
“much more” than they ever had before 
in the way of medical coverage. 

The editorial is significant, Mr. 
Speaker, because there has been mis- 
understanding on the part of some mili- 
tary personnel about the new law. Some 
people even felt it was taking benefits 
away. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The new law adds important 
new benefits to the military medical pro- 
gram and at the same time continues 
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all benefits in effect before the bill 


passed. 

The editorial is significant, addition- 
ally, because the FRA, as spokesman 
for 66,000 enlisted careermen, has given 
far more attention to medical care prob- 
lems than any other military organiza- 
tion. It was the FRA which first 
brought the problem to national atten- 
tion. If FRA says the new law is a good 
bill, it is a good bill. 

As the editorial says, all military per- 
sonnel must now join together to make 
the new law work as it was designed to 
work. 

The editorial follows: 

HOSPITAL RicHts—-A REALITY 


Three years and ten days after the Fleet 
Reserve Association initiated its “Hospital 
Rights" program, President Johnson signed 
the Military Health Benefits Act. Thus, on 1 
October 1966, H.R. 14088 became Public Law 
89-614. The Fleet Reserve Association takes 
justifiable pride in this legislation because it 
was the F.R.A.. and the F.R.A. alone, which 
first brought this problem to national atten- 
tion. 

In 1963 the F.R.A. published the fact-laden 
pamphlet, “Military Retirement Hospital 
Rights.“ The F.R.A. conducted the revealing 
survey of 54,000 active and retired career 
servicemen. The F.R.A. petitloned the House 
Committee on Armed Services to investigate 
the problem. The F.R.A. was the first to 
initiate corrective legislation—remember 
H.R. 10707, H.R. 10737 and H.R. 10763 of the 
88th Congress? The F.R.A. was a key wit- 
ness at every open hearing. 

Now our battle is won. Some proponents 
of the law say It is the greatest piece of mili- 
tary personnel legislation ever to be enacted. 
Others are criticizing the new law, crying 
that it falls far short of what military per- 
sonnel should receive. Speaking from a van- 
tage point that is akin to a proud parent at 
a christening, we say the new law gives us 
much more than we had on 30 September 
1966! 

We can agree with both sides because we 
sincerely feel that the law does not provide 
adequately for retiree bed space in military 
hospitals nor for the retiree and his spouse 
after they reach age 65, By the same token, 
we have gained benefits that we did not hope 
for at the inception of our program. 

We remind our readers that the passage of 
the law does not complete our task. We 
must assure that the provisions of the law 
are equitably implemented. We must study 
the effects of the law to assure that it accom- 
plishes its intent. If it does not, we must 
work to amend it. z 

If anyone has a right to criticize this law, 
we feel we have. But after forty-two years 
of representing the career Sailor and Marine, 
we know that the legislative process is a 
combination of compromise and the possible. 
Let us all work as diligently to make this 
law provide equal benefits to all as we warked 
to have it enacted. In this was we serve our 
members and our nation best.—R. W. N. 


The Honorable Frank Chelf 


SPEECH 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 
Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 


join with my colleagues in paying tribute 
to our good and valued friend, FRANK 
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Cnetr.. I share with my colleagues deep 
regret that he has decided to retire and 
will not be with us next year. 

I have admired FRANK for his integrity, 
his forthrightness, and his depth of 
sincerity, but most of all I have appre- 
ciated him for his genuine friendship. 

I join with others in wishing him un- 
bounded personal satisfaction and a full 
measure of success in whatever under- 
onan he may pursue during the years 

ead. 


General Ambrose on the National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a very thoughtful and timely ad- 
dress by Maj. Gen. Joseph M. Ambrose, 
the able and distinguished adjutant gen- 
eral of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, delivered before the Rotary Club at 
Belmont, Mass. 


I greatly appreciate the general's fine 
contribution which deserves the most 
careful consideration of those interested 
in the national defense: 

T am most happy to have the opportunity 
of talking with you tonight about the Na- 
tional Guard in general, and to speak with 
particular reference to the current contro- 
versy resulting from Congressional proposals 
to call up National Guardsmen and other 
members of organized reserve units as in- 
dividuals for service in the Vietnam War. 
Before getting into the details of the callup 
proposal, I think it important that I give 
you a rapid background summary of the role 
and mission of the National Guard. 


I, BACKGROUND 


The National Guard is the oldest, largest, 
best organized and best equipped reserve 
force of the Army and the Air Force, with 
400,000 men (including 23 divisions and many 
smaller units) in the Army National Guard, 
and 90,000 in the Air National Guard. Every 
National Guardsman is a volunteer. 

In accordance with the constitutional re- 
quirement that the several states have con- 
trol of the command and discipline of the 
militia in peace time, the National Guard 
provides a unique and effective example of 
our federal system in action, whereby both 
the National government and the several 
states share in the responsibility for na- 
tional defense. In peace time, the gover- 
nor of a state is commander in chief of his 
National Guard, and selects its officers in 
accordance with prescribed federal qualifi- 
cations, The state administers the discipline 
in accordance with federal law, While the 
troops are paid, uniformed and equipped at 
federal expense, the states provide the 
armories and other training facilities and 
often supplement the federal grants. Over 
90% of our National Guardsmen are part 
time citizen soldiers and airmen, who con- 
tribute to the national defense, initially 
through their voluntary selection of the re- 
serve program as a means of fulfilling their 
six-year military obligation, and often there- 
after as a continuing service to nation and 
state after their obligation has been com- 
pleted. Of our fulltime employees, some are 
civilians, most are military and most are 
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federally paid. Each National Guard unit is 
available (1) to its state in case of internal 
disorder or emergency and (2) to the active 
Army and Air Force when called or ordered 
into federal service. 

The Adjutant General of each state is a 
státe officer, who acts as chief of staff to the 
governor, in his capacity as commander in 
chief, and who on behalf of the governor 
operates the military establishment of the 
state. It is thus my responsibility to be the 
fulltime head of a military force, composed 
of 17,000 Massachusetts citizen soldiers and 
citizen airmen, 1,300 fulltime employees 73 
armories, 6 air bases, 2 depots, 2 camps, 2 
Nike-Hercules missile batteries, $100,000,000 
worth of federally-owned weapons and com- 
bat equipment, $50,000,000 worth of state- 
owned buildings and facilities, with a $20,- 
000,000 federal budget and a $2,000,000 state 
budget. 

In our Army National Guard, we have 15,- 
000 officers and men, including a small state 
headquarters, one complete infantry division 
(the 26th “Yankee”, our largest organiza- 
tion with 11,000 men), an artillery group of 
three battalions, two engineer battalions, a 
signal battalion, a truck-transport battalion, 
and a missile battalion, whose two Nike- 
Hercules batteries (at Lincoln and Hull) pro- 
vide most of the air defense of the Common- 
Wealth on a fulltime, round-the-clock basis. 

Our Massachusetts Air National Guard is 
composed of 2,000 officers and men, including 
a small headquarters, a complete tactical 
fighter wing of two groups (each with 25 
F-84 fighters) and a highly-sophisticated 
communications group, consisting of long- 
range radio, construction and tactical air 
control elements. 


H. UNIT INTEGRITY 


As you can see, the National Guard con- 
sists not of individual replacements, but of 
individuals organized as units—and I would 
like to emphasize that this is the whole point 
of the current controversy—not whether 
reserve units should be called, but whether 
individuals should be called from their re- 
Serve units. 

If his unit is called into federal service, no 
National Guardsman has any legitimate 
Tight to complain—unit callup and employ- 
ment is what we are all preparing for—and 
this is how the National Guard has always 
been used—in the Civil War, the Spanish 
American War, World Wars I and II, Korea 
and Berlin. It is our business—full timers 
and part timers alike (and mostly part 
timers are involved) —to be able at all times 
to furnish completely organized, well- 
trained, fully-equipped, fully-manned, com- 
bat ready fighting teams. As one who served 
for 18 years in a battalion as a part-timer, I 
know that this is not an easy job—it is like 
running a business—you have to recruit 
People, train them, retrain them, persuade 
them to stay on when no longer obligated— 
all to the end that the particular unit will 
have, in all its elements, completely qualified 
young soldiers, led by trained and experi- 
enced older officers and noncommissioned 
Officers, who train the soldiers and who will 
lead them in combat. Thus we are able to 
furnish, either to the state for local emer- 
Eencies or to the USA for war or emergency, 
Completely organized units that can take 
the field in four hours (in the case of Nike 
batteries) to four months (in the case of a 
division). We are limited in our capabilities 
only by limitations placed by the federal 
government on our strength (which varies 
from 100% to 80% to 50%), on our equip- 
Ment in terms of quality and quantity, and 
In our full-time employees in terms of funds 
to support them. 

The current Congressional proposals would 
destroy the effectiveness of our units by per- 
mitting the individual callup. of individual 
Suardsmen without calling their units. The 
Russell-Saltonstall amendment, adopted by 
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the Senate but rejected by the House, would 
have permitted individual callup of 75% of 
our officers and 93% of our enlisted men. A 
less devastating House proposition would 
permit the callup of 2,300 recently-enlisted 
recruits for whom the Army has been unable 
to provide active duty training, totalling 
15% of our strength. Since most of our 
units, Including the entire 26th Division, are 
already limited to 80% strength, a further 
15% reduction would reduce them to about 
% of their authorized strength. In our col- 
lective judgment, units thus decimated would 
become almost totally ineffective as units, 
either for federal combat service or for state 
emergencies—and recent years have demon- 
strated an increasing dependence upon the 
National Guard for maintenance of internal 
security as well as for assistance in national 
disasters, If these young soldiers, who have 
already received. most of their basic training 
from their own units in the armories and at 
summer camp, were called up and replaced 
by brand-new untrained recruits, the Na- 
tional Guard's overall readiness would be 
further degraded, because of further empha- 
sis on recruit training rather than unit readi- 
ness. Thus, from the strictly military point 
of view, individual callup of guardsmen 
would destroy the effectiveness and morale of 
units to which millions of dollars and man- 
hours have been devoted to building. 


III. MORAL OBLIGATION 


The callup of individuals from units, ex- 
cept as a penalty for non-participation, would 
also constitute a unilateral breach of con- 
tract by the U. S. Government. In several 
successive pieces of legislation during the 
fifties, Congress imposed on each young 
American a military obligation, and wisely 
left it to each young American to choose 
voluntarily which branch of service he would 
join, when he would do so and whether he 
would elect a short full-time regular pro- 
gram or a longer part-time reserve program. 
Involuntariy induction was to be used only 
for those who would not choose. On this 
basis, thousands of young Americans volun- 
teered over the years for the National Guard, 
in accordance with the choice offered them 
by law, thus obligating themselves for a six- 
year period to go in with their unit when- 
ever it was called, notwithstanding the fact 
that they might otherwise be exempt. Many 
of these men have long since fulfilled their 
military obligation or are otherwise exempt 
from the draft—but the current Congres- 
sional proposals would callously renege on 
the original offer and make some or all of 
these reservists eligible for individual callup, 
In my judgment, the United States of Amer- 
ica ought not to default on its promises to 
its soldiers any more than its promises to its 
bondholders; and these retroactive, ill-con- 
sidered changes of policy, if adopted, will im- 
pair the moral credit of our government 
among those who in good faith relied upon 
its promises. The effect on future voluntary 
recruiting by a government that re on 
its promises is obvious. It is also doubtful 
that any of our experienced, non-obligated 
personnel would remain in units that are 
destined not for combat but as recruiting 
and replacement units for the active forces. 
They are hard enough to keep at best; and 
the loss of thousands of long-service, non- 
obligated Guard personnel would certainly 
impair our national reserve capabilities. 


Iv. EQUITY 

Why did the U.S, Senate by an overwhelm- 
ing vote, without any public hearing, vote 
to destroy the National Guard and other 
organized reserves? Why is the more-mod- 
erate House considering a proposal to cail up 
our recruits? Supposedly in the name of 
“equity”! Mrs. Jones cannot understand 
why her boy Johnny got drafted and sent 
to Vietnam, while her neighbor's boy Johnny 
Smith is in the Guard or Reserve and still 
at home. But does this really work? From 
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the day that Johnny Smith, our guardsman, 
took the oath, he has been eligible for active 
duty with his unit (any time the President 
wishes) for the next six years or longer if 
he stays on in the Guard, and subject to 
weekend and summer training all the while, 
while our draftee will have completed his 
military service fully in two years (whether 
he gets to Vietnam or not). 

Another consideration. Johnny Jones got 
drafted at age 21. For the preceding four 
years since he was 17, he at any time could 
have voluntarily joined the National Guard 
or another reserve component or the ROTC 
at a time when we were all begging for re- 
cruits in order to maintain our unit 
strengths. Why didn't he take advantage of 
this opportunity, offered by law and accepted 
by his neighbor Johnny. Smith and so many 
others. Johnny said (and I've heard it so 
many times), “I'll take my chances on the 
draft”. Well, the young man gambled and 
lost. Instead of making his own choice and 
performing his military obligation at the 
performing his military obligation at the 
time and in the manner best suited to him, 
he just. chose to drift along, hoping that 
he might eventually become 26 or a father, 
or a perpetual student and beat the draft 
altogether. But the war came, the National 
Guard was filled up, his draft board made 
the decision which he was too stupid or 
apathetic to make, and he got drafted. I 
have no sympathy for such a guy, who was 
too clever to volunteer. Nor can I under- 
stand why so many young men—intelligent, 
educated, generally farsighted—can plan 
their education and career with such great 
care and yet omit any plan for the military 
service which faces them all; and it’s almost 
pathetic when they find the National Guard 
filled how really upset they become, 

As I said earlier, Guardsmen and Reservists 
are willing to serve whenever their units are 
called. But I think they too would have 
a justifiable complaint if they had been 
called up at the beginning of the Vietnam 
War. After all, we have over a million men 
in the active forces at a cost of numerous 
billions per year—and it would seem that the 
active forces ought to be able to handle a 
small war at least without calling upon the 
much-maligned reservist. 

If we are going to talk of “cquity,” let us 
consider for the moment one group which all 
uniformed personnel—Regulars, Guardsmen, 
Reservists and draftees—view with uniform 
disdain; those hundreds of thousands of 
draft-age men who never have and never 
will wear the uniform because they are fath- 
ers, students, or marginally unable to pass 
enlistment requirements, Why is this group 
perpetually deferred? I dare say because 
of economy—the desire to avoid the extra 
costs of dependency charges. If Congress 
desires to spread the burden of military 
service more equitably, they might take a 
look at this enormous group of draft-exempt 
personnel. 

V, RESERVE COMPONENTS CALLUP 


Another reason for the current Congres- 
sional atitude toward the Reserves is a grow- 
ing feeling that. the Reserves should have 
been called up for the Vietnam War. As I 
said several times before, no Guardsman or 
other member of an organized reserve unit 
has any legitimate complaint if his unit 
is called; and probably no one other than 
the President of the United States has the 
information and the professional advice 
which can lead to a sound decision in this 
matter. I certainly do not have sufficient 
overall information on which to take a 
position—but I can list some of the persua- 
sive factors, pro and con. 

By calling up some or all of our National 
Guard and Reserve units, we would gain the 
following: 

(a) A rapid, large-scale expansion of the 
unit structure of the armed forces, thus per- 
mitting a more rapid deployment, 
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(b) Addition of many experienced reserv- 
ists to the active force, thus providing badly 
needed technician and instructor personnel. 

(c) Reduction of the draft cail, and limi- 
tation of military service to the active and 
resercve forces only (this may be advanta- 
geous, but I never believed that the defense 
of this nation should be allowed to rest on 
only a few devoted citizens, any more than 
we limit our tax base to patriots only). 

(d) Use of equipment now in reserve units, 
for training or combat (much of this equip- 
ment is marginally serviceable, although ob- 
solete or obsolescent). 

Against these gains, we would have the 
following disadvantages: 

(a) A substantial reserve callup would de- 
prive the nation of the capability of dealing 
rapidly and effectively with other interna- 
tional crises. When and where to commit 
the reserve are critical decisions in any battle, 
A reserve is like a winter overcoat, or money 
in the bank; useful when required—if you 
squander it on minor details in whole or in 
part, it won't be there when you really need 
it. The active forces ought to be able to deal 
with minor conflicts and expand themselves 
to some degree without reliance on the re- 
serves. Whether the Vietnam War has at this 
time escalated sufficiently for a reserve callup 
is a matter of opinion. 

(b) A substantial National Guard callup 
would deprive the individual states of their 
local security forces. In past major conflicts. 
each state has been obliged to organize a 
state guard to replace the National Guard 
when federalized—in Massachusetts we are 
now working on a continuing permanent 
skeleton for a state guard. However, a state 
guard can never hope to attain the equip- 
ment, strength, training or efficiency of the 
National Guard, especially in dealing with 
civil disorders. 

(c) Since a Guard or Reserve unit is com- 
posed of men of varying age, service and 
family responsibilities from the same geo- 
graphical locality, a certain amount of eco- 
nomic and social dislocation will result from 
such callup, The guardsmen themselves 
have no complaints, but their families, em- 
ployers and creditors do. 

VI. RESERVE PARTICIPATION 


Although the President has not yet seen 
fit to federalize any Guard or Reserve per- 
sonnel, the National Guard for the first time 
in history is making considerable contribu- 
tions to the Vietnam War, while remaining 
in a reserve etatus: 

1. Two of the three anti-missile batteries 
in Massachusetts are operated by the Massa- 
chusetts National Guard 24 hours a day, 
365 days a year; and procedures developed by 
long National Guard experience in this fleld 
are being adopted by the active Army. 

2. The transport aircraft of the Air Na- 
tional Guard are being used extensively to 
fiy cargo to the war zones, helping the Mili- 
tary Airlift Command to a very considerable 
extent. 

3. Air National Guard fighter aircraft in 
many states are on 24-hour runway alert, 
assisting the missile batteries in air defense. 

4. Many guardsmen have voluntarily gone 
on active duty to instruct regular personnel 
in certain technical areas or to serve in the 
combat area. 

5, Many Guard units are intimately in- 
volved in planning and training to partic- 
ipate in certain contingency operations, 
either alone or in conjunction with the ac- 
tive forces. 

6. A great deal of equipment, maintained 
and reconditioned by Guard personnel, has 
been turned over to the active Army. 

7. 130.000 Army National Guardsmen 
(about % of the whole), including 1500 in 
Massachusetts, are members of the highly- 
trained, 100% manned, fully equipped Se- 
lected Reserve Force. Although still in 
civilian status, these super-priority units 
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constitute our nation’s strategic reserve, re- 
placing depleted or committed units of the 
active Army. Many of our Air Guard units 
perform the same mission for the Air Force. 


VII. CONCLUSION 


In this rather lengthy presentation, I have 
attempted to give you some idea of the Na- 
tional Guard’s role in the current phase of 
the Cold War and its position with regard 
to callup. Like diplomatic and defense mat- 
ters generally, it is a highly complex prob- 
lem—not easily solved by offhand opinions or 
snap decisions. 

If people will listen and think—as you 
have done—our citizenry and their repre- 
sentatives at decision-making levels will be 
better informed. 

One final point. The draft will expire 
next year and Congress is presently studying 
plans to extend and improve it. The draft 
system certainly needs improvement espe- 
cially in the interests of equitable contribu- 
tion. I personaliy wili recommend adoption 
of a new system—not Selective Service—not 
universal military training—not a lottery— 
but universal national service: military and 
non-military, active and reserve, voluntary 
as far as possible, with compulsion only as a 
last resort, with minimum deferments and 
exemptions and with substantial tax penal- 
ties for thore who cannot participate. Such 
a system, properly equated, would enable and 
require all young Americans to serve their 
country either in the military, social work, 
medical, educational, scientific or conserva- 
tion fields. After 25 years of hot and cold 
war, and with years of international and in- 
ternal problems ahead, is it not high time 
that America came up with some permanent 
equitable system by which all our young peo- 
ple can contribute to the security and wel- 
fare of our country? 


Some Present Concerns About Our 
Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN G. TOWER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, Lt. Gen. 
Ira C. Eaker, U.S. Air Force, retired, made 
a little publicized but highly significant 
speech at a meeting of the Air Force 
Affairs Committee of the Reserve Officers 
Association held in El Paso, Tex., on 
October 22, 1966. 

To me the contents of his speech are 
highly significant and should receive the 
serious consideration of our national 
legislators, military leaders, and the 
thinking American public. 

General Eaker has an outstanding 
military record. In the Second World 
War, he commanded the 8th Air Force in 
England and Mediterranean Allied Air 
Force in Italy. Immediately after the 
war, he was the Deputy Commanding 
General, Army Air Forces and Chief of 
Air Staff. 

Since his retirement, General Eaker 
devoted his time to writing on the sub- 
ject of our national defense with par- 
ticular reference to the role of airpower. 
For these reasons, I believe that his 
speech is of the greatest significance. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in the Recorp 
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General Eaker's address at El Paso, Tex., 
October 22. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Some Present Concerns ABOUT OUR 
SECURITY 


(Remarks to the Reserve Officers Association, 
El Paso, Tex., October 22, 1966, by Ira C. 
Eaker, lieutenant general U.S. Air Force, 
retired) 


I have been interested in the Reserve com- 
ponent of our military establishment for 
nearly fifty years, I began my own military 
service at Ft. Bliss here in El Paso in 1917, 
as a Reserve officer, 

I know that our victories in World Wars I 
and II and in Korea would have been impos- 
sible without the Reserves, I believe we 
should long since have asked for volunteers 
from our Reserve forces to supply the skills 
and combat and command experience now in 
short supply in Vietnam. 

There are those who believe, and I sup- 
pose the Secretary of Defense is one of them, 
that the Reserves will not be needed in wars 
of the future, I believe that in a nuclear 
war, Reserve forces will be needed more than 
they have ever been in the past. More im- 
portantly, I believe that a strong, well trained, 
well equipped Reserve Force can be one of 
the prime deterrents to general war. Such a 
force will convince any prospective enemy of 
the determination of all our people to with- 
stand any aggression, make any sacrifice to 
maintain our freedom. 

It is because of this conyiction that our Re- 
serves are the catalyst between the military 
and our people that I want to outline for you 
today some of my prime concerns about our 
national security. 

1. During the past five years I have watched 
with great misgiving the growth of the sur- 
render cult, those handwringing, craven 
pacifists, who profess to believe that no one 
can-win the next war and who advocate that 
we should surrender to the Reds rather than 
fight, Recently this dangerous group has 
increased at a rapid rate. This kind of non- 
gense is the best way to insure a Red attack. 
Of course we can prevent a nuclear war if we 
remain stronger than our enemies and H our 
leaders and our people make it absolutely 
clear that we will never retreat or surrender. 
Of course we can even win a nuclear war if 
we use our full resources in time. 

I was greatly relieved when President Ken- 
nedy said, shortly after his inauguration, 
that there might be circumstances under 
which he would not sit by and accept the 
first blow, I have for a long time believed 
that no nation could receive a full nuclear 
strike from a major enemy and get off the 
floor and win. Fortunately, science and 
technology have reached a point where enemy 
intentions and prospective actions can be 
known in time to disarm an aggressor before 
all is lost. When reconnaissance satellites 
and space weapons are available at their full 
potential, we shall be done, I hope, with the 
present plan to sacrifice 60 million of our 
people before we disarm our assailant. 

2. Next in my catalog of concerns is the 
burgeoning bureaucracy and free spenders 
who would have us spend ourselves into 
bankruptcy. They do not appear to recog- 
nize that the economic plank in the Com- 
munist plan is first in their goals. The Red 
leaders often haye said that it will not be 
necessary to overcome us by military force. 
They believe they can destroy our economy, 
make the dollar worthless and induce us to 
over-extend to our destruction. 

3. On the weapons side, there is the dan- 
gerous theory that there is no defense against 
ICBM’s. The Russians have now discredited 
this notion since they are now deploying 
such a 8 . The Secretary of Defense 
has said that the ICBM represents the great- 
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est threat to our security. His response 
should be to develop and deploy a defense 
against ICBM's at the highest priority. 

4. Again on the weapons side I have been 
deeply concerned, as has our Congress, with 
our failure to develop a new bomber (AMSA) 
to replace the aging B-52's. We are now 
placing too much reliance on missiles never 
used or proved in warfare. 

Another rapidly growing weapons deficit 
is our failure to produce new fighters for 
our Air Defense Command. We are per- 
mitting NORAD to languish into ineffective- 
ness. It will soon no longer have the capac- 
ity to defeat the present enemy bomber 
force, and it will have no interceptor which 
can deal with the Russian supersonic air- 
craft now well along In development. 

5. I believe our present leadership is mak- 
ing a mistake of grave and far reaching con- 
Sequence in muzzling active military officers. 
By a strange coincidence, the number of doc- 
tors, lawyers, teachers and career military 
Officers, total about the same in this country, 
250,000 in each group. The standards of in- 
telligence and education—years of schooling 
for qualification and maintaining profession- 
al competence—are comparable, 

Let us suppose the government required 
all lawyers to submit their briefs for clear- 
ance, that ali doctors must submit their 
articles for the medical journals for ap- 
proval, that all teachers must clear their 
lectures with a government agency. What 
would occur in those professions? I believe 
that the best members of those professions 
would ultimately leave their careers to find 
elsewhere the freedom to think, write and 
Speak their honest convictions, If long con- 
tinued, this unwarranted, unnecessary cen- 
Sorship now imposed upon the professional 
military career will, I fear, have a similar 
effect upon the officer corps. 

6. Next, I see alarming evidence that scien- 
tists, not military men, are now selecting our 
Weapons and in some cases may even be 
Controlling our tactics and strategy. This 
is a certain way to lose any future wars. As 
a matter of fact, this may be one of the rea- 
Sons we have not been more successful in 
Vietnam. 

7. It appears to me that the lessons from 
Cuba have been forgotten. We should re- 
member that it was reconnaissance aircraft 
which confirmed the hazards there. It was 
Our firm stand which forced the Reds to 
back down. Our bombers en route to Rus- 
man targets and seen by Red radars was 
What caused Khrushchey to pull his missiles 
out of Cuba, 

8. I see evidence that we are engaged in 
Unilateral disarmament. Under the McNa- 
mara plan, as announced to the Congress, 
reducing our bomber force from 1600 to 450 
Planes, our nuclear delivery capability will 
be reduced by more than 80% in megaton- 
nage, When General LeMay retired I asked 
him what was his principal worry about our 
national security, He immediately pointed 
to the planned reduction in our strategic 
forces as his prime concern. He pointed out 
that the strategic forces which have kept 
the uneasy truce for the last 20 years are 
now being depleted rapidly. For example, 
he said, “15% of our defense budget in 1955 
Was devoted to our strategic forces, Today 
(1965) but 7% of our military budget ts 
Spent on our strategic forces and next year 
it will be less.“ 

9. No one can, of course, realistically re- 
vlew our military posture without critically 
examining the war in Vietnam. 

The reason for our troops being in Vietnam 
has been stated by the President many times. 
I believe they are sound and adequate rea- 
sons, I believe that a large majority of our 
Congress and our citizens support our pres- 
ence there. Iam greatly disturbed, there- 
fore, by the small but loud minority which 
uses dramatic and traitorous methods to ex- 
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press dissent, thus encouraging Ho Chi Minh 
to continue his invasion from the North. 

I do have however some deep concerns 
about our present strategy in the Vietnam 
war. We are now employing something 
called “graduated response," This appears 
to be a sophisticated title for too little, too 
late. What we have been doing in Vietnam 
would not have discouraged or dissuaded 
Hitler or Tojo, and I see no reason to belleye 
it will persuade either Ho or Mao. 

I would be happier if we substituted ade- 
quate response for graduated response, I 
favor this because it would save the lives of 
many of our own forces and those of our 
South Vietnamese allies, and the lives of the 
enemy as well. There is little merciful about 
war, but the kindest thing you can do with 
a war is to end it as quickly as possible with 
victory. 

My greatest worry about Vietnam is that 
we get committed to a massive land war in 
Asia. This is exactly what the Reds predict 
and hope we do, Lin Piao, Defense Min- 
ister of Red China, says he hopes we com- 
mit a million men there, He then plans to 
deal with us as Ho and General Giap did 
with the French at Dien Bien Phu. 

Does it make any sense to engage the 
enemy with land forces where every advan- 
tage favors him. Would it not be better to 
use our vastly superior air and naval power? 
The destruction of the industrial complex— 
factories, oil storage, power plants, depots, 
disrupt his communication, seal off his har- 
bors—this would in my judgment be the 
quickest way to bring Ho to the peace table. 
There is a close and controlling relation be- 
tween the means of waging war and the will 
to continue the fight. 

I realize that some quaking pacifists will 
say, But this might bring China in!“ If 
Mao decides to sit in this poker game we can 
take his chips, too. His big blue chips are 
his atomic plants, and his yellow chips are 
the heavy industries his people have slaved 
20 years to build. We have the air and naval 
power to destroy them all. We learned how 
to do it in World War II. This led Japan to 
surrender before any soldier had to land on 
Japanese soil, The supreme folly we can 
commit now is to become bogged down in a 
massive land war in Asia. 

10. There is also disturbing evidence that 
we are dragging our feet on weapons in space. 
There is equally alarming evidence that the 
Russians are concentrating their principal 
research and development effort on such 
space weapons. We should remember the 
advice and counsel of General Thomas D. 
White on the day he retired as Chief of Air 
Staff when he said, “There was a time when 
those who ruled the ground ruled the world; 
then the same was true of those who ruled 
the sea. Now it is the air. I predict to you 
now that in the future those who control 
space will rule the world.” 

These are ten of my major concerns about 
the status of our national security today. 
Now, lest you read a note of despair from 
my remarks, I hasten to tell you that I have 
not despaired. I believe we shall eventually 
prevail in this great struggle in which we 
are now engaged, and here are my reasons for 
continued hope: 

I have an abiding faith that our people, if 
given the truth and the facts, will insist 
upon courageous leaders 
sound decisions in time. 

Our founding fathers fortultously gave us 
a government of checks and balances. Our 
Congress has the power to curb fatal errors 
of the Executive. It is noteworthy that 
Congress has in the past and is presently 
showing a deep concern for all the dangers 
to our national security I haye mentioned. 

The U.S. and its free world allies possess 
the necessary recources to prevail If they are 
murshalled in time. 


who will make 
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Our system is better for the human race 
than the Red system. Literate, educated, 
thinking men will always find it so, and will 
always make the necessary sacrifices to in- 
sure that it prevails. 

Free men make better fighting men than 
slaves. The evidence is unmistakable that 
U.S. soldiers, sailors and airmen have no 

. Iknow, I saw them in World War II: 
they proved it again in Korea; they are 
proving it now in Vietnam. 

I am convinced that the new generation 
now coming of-age are better people than my 
generation or any generation of the past. 
They are bigger, stronger, better educated 
and possessed of a keener awareness of what 
brought us to our present preeminent status 
in the world and more determined to keep 
it that way. > 

You, members of the Reserve forces, have 
been and will continue to be another reason 
for my continued confidence in our future. 
So long as you make the sacrifices you have 
always made and are now making to pro- 
mote our safety, so long as you keep the 
thinking of our people straight on their 
security—so long as you guard the gates, I 
shall not despair. 


Future Outlook for the Coal Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp, the remarks by Mr. 
George Fumich, Jr., Director of the Of- 
fice of Coal Research, Department of the 
Interior, delivered before the Charleston 
Rotary Club, Charleston, W. Va. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix, as follows: 

REMARKS BY GEORGE FuUMICH, JR., DIRECTOR. 
OFFICE or Coat RESEARCH, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR, AT THE CHARLESTON ROTARY 
CLUS, CHARLESTON, W. Va. 

It is-a pleasure for me to appear here in 
Charleston to discuss with you the future 
outlook for the coal industry. I would pro- 
pose today to describe our program briefly 
and then attempt to project you into the 
future as our scientists see it. 

The Office of Coal Research has now been 
operating for about five and one-half years, 
and we sincerely believe that our work—es- 
pecially the exciting progress made during 
the past few years—has acted as a catalyst 
for the tremendous changes now revolution- 
izing the energy industry. The Nation today 
is in what might be described as an energy 
revolution in which the old concepts of mar- 
keting, transportation, and utilization are 
being revised, 3 

We feel that the program of the Office of 
Coal Research is responsible, at least in part, 
for the “total energy“ concept that is emerg- 
ing. The fossil fuel industries are joining 
hands for the common and national good. 
For instance, we believe that in a relatively 
few years at least a portion of the “Tiger in 
your tank” will be made from coal, Others 
share this view, as coal lands and stocks ap- 
pear in increasing amounts in the financial 
reports of companies whose past interests 
have been solely in liquid and gaseous fuels. 

Our work on these and other projects has 
brought together outstanding research talent 
from universities, nonprofit institutions, and 
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commercial companies. All of this is di- 
rected toward one objective: improving the 
contribution of coal to the national economy. 

We are currently investigating the market- 
ing potential for coal along various lines and 
have underway other projects directed toward 
coal industry economics. We have Included 
boller development in our program. Many 
of you are familiar with the packaged coal- 
fired bollers which have been developed for 
us. Many of these are now in operation and 
more are being installed. 

Results were so encouraging that a second 
contract was executed to design packaged 
units having a capacity of 100,000 pounds 
and more. In the course of this work we be- 
came interested in fluidized- bed combus- 
tion, 

Progress in the development of a fluidized- 
bed combustion system has been so great 
that we are now expanding our thinking 
under this contract to a fluidized-bed elec- 
tric utility boiler. 

Such a boller, if successful, might reduce 
the size of the unit to one-quarter that of 
the current best design, and problems of 
fly ash collection, nitrous oxide releases, and 
possibly even sulfur oxide releases might be 
eliminated, Heat release rates many times 
those of conventional electric utility boilers 
would be achieved. 

The next contract I shali discuss is with 
West Virginia University for the construc- 
tion and operation of a pilot plant to pro- 
duce bricks from coal ash and fly ash. 

In this process approximately 75 percent 
fly ash, 22 percent bottom ash, and 3 percent 
sodium silicate are mixed and formed into 
structural shapes, at modest pressures up to 
3,000 psi and fired at a temperature of 
about 2100° F. 

Cost estimates show highly favorable eco- 
nomics even when calculated on the most 
pessimistic assumptions. For example, tests 
indicate that our low-density, low-porosity, 
high-strength, colored-facing bricks meet 
and exceed the highest quality brick stand- 
ards set by ASTM. Brick sections were 
chosen for initial development because they 
represent an easy-to-test and well-known 
basic structural unit; however, other tech- 
nically sound fired products such as pipe and 
wall- and roof-tile have also been success- 
fully produced. 

If bricks are manufactured from power- 
plant ash, a waste product will become a 
commercial asset, The return could more 
than offset the costs of facilities needed to 
depollute coal-burning power-plant stack 


The approximate capital cost for such 
brick plants would be about $1 million for a 
plant producing 9,000 bricks per hour. As- 
suming that the brick produced by this plant 
could be sold for approximately $55.00 per 
thousand (a well-established sale price for 
face brick), the gross profit would be $19.23 
per thousand bricks with a plant payout time 
of about two years, an extremely respectable 
payout time for any plant, 

Over 600 inquiries have been made on this 
new process, and a number of sites have been 
reserved by interested utilities for future 
plan development. Numerous clay brick 
manufacturers are planning to test-fire car- 
load lots of green brick soon after the pilot 
plant goes into operation. Perhaps the most 
encouraging indication of basic product qual- 
ity resulted when one of the Nation's largest 
clay brick producers reported—after com- 
pleting exhaustive test work—that the bricks 
were of even better quality than previously 
claimed. 

The corrosion of the “firesides” of coal- 
fired electric utility boilers under high-tem- 
perature conditions has become a problem so 
severe as to influence the choice between coal 
and atomic energy, Combustion Engineer- 
ing, Inc., is attempting to find the causes of 
such corrosion and the materials in coal 
which are responsible. West Virginia Uni- 
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versity will then attempt to find methods of 
mining and preparing the coal, or adding na- 
tural low-cost additives to it, to prevent the 
corrosive reaction. 

Rand Development Corporation is con- 
structing a pilot plant in Cleveland, Ohio, 
to treat 10,000 gallons of sewage per hour, 
using coal as a filter and as an adsorbent. 
After use, the coal and sewage mixture will 
be used as a fuel for steam and power gen- 
eration. 

We have demonstrated, on a small scale, 
that coal will effectively remove the common 
contaminants from sewage; also, that it will 
remove phosphates and hard detergents to 
a degree far exceeding that of conventional 
sewage-treatment methods. On paper the 
economics are favorable. Now we need to 
develop the hardware and prove the econom- 
ies. Certain problems must be overcome, 
Some coals are considerably more effective 
than others. And the costs and problems 
of grinding and sizing coal to the most de- 
sired 50 by 150 mesh size are greater than 
anticipated. 

Incidentally, the required hardware is being 
developed for us by a mining equipment 
manufacturer, Jeffrey Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which is most enthusiastic about the 
process. 

Notwithstanding all of this, the major 
effort in our program has been directed to- 
ward conversion of coal. We consider con- 
version in the broadest possible sense: con- 
version of coal to gas, conversion of coal 
to liquid fuels, and conversion of coal to 
electricity. This portion of the program, 
coupled with the projects I have previously 
touched on, form the basis for our coal 
refinery of the future. 

We are currently investigating the conver- 
sion of coal to liquid fuels under terms of 
four contracts. Our Project Gasoline pllot 
plant is nearing completion at Cresap, Wes; 
Virginia, a few miles down-river from 
Moundsvllle. We expect this plant to estab- 
lish that we can manufacture gasoline from 
coal at a competitive price. Complementary 
to this large project are our efforts with 
Hydrocarbon Research, Inc., in Trenton, New 
Jersey, for development of their H-Coal 
Process; our work with the FMC Corporation 
on Project COED; and Project Seacoke with 
the Atlantic Richfield oll company. We be- 
lieve our efforts in the area of liquid fuels 
are bearing fruit and we hope to begin con- 
struction of an H-Coal pilot plant some- 
time next year. The H-Coal plant will com- 
plement the project effort on Project Gaso- 
line and Project COED. 

We have not neglected the conversion of 
conl to gas. We have undertaken projects in 
this area with Bituminous Coal Research, 
Inc., the Institute of Gas Technology, The 
M. W. Kellogg Company, and Consolidation 
Coal Company. These projects are mutually 
supporting and potentially may assist us in 
our Uquid projects as well, since we believe 
gasification of char will be the ultimate 
source of the hydrogen needed to convert 
coal to liquid products, as well as to pipeline 
gas. We are hopeful that we can manufac- 
ture gas from coal at a competitive price and 
will try to establish this with the construc- 
tion of a lignite gasification plant in South 
Dakota and our projected Institute of Gas 
Technology pilot plant, 

We do not expect that coal will replace 
either petroleum or natural gas. Rather, we 
believe that coal will become a supplemental 
source of liquid and gaseous fuels which will 
be distributed and marketed through exist- 
ing channels—the petroleum companies and 
the pipeline and distribution companies. It 
can be deduced from recent activities of the 
petroleum industry in coal that we are not 
alone in this belief. It is quite expensive to 


necessary processes are developed—which we 
believe are conte completion—these people 
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will begin to turn to the extensive and 
proved reserves of coal which are closer to 
some of their major markets. 

A small part of the expected increase in 
demand would provide a major new outlet 
for coal. One estimate is that if only five 
percent of the expected natural gas demand 
for the year 1980 were supplied from coal, 
80 million tons of coal per year would be 
required to meet the demand. The effect of 
a small fraction of the gasoline consumption, 
tf made from coal, would be equally large. At 
the same time the petroleum and natural gas 
Industries would have to produce and sell a 
great deal more in order to meet the demand 
expected to result from a large increase in 
our country's population. In these in- 
stances—and in the case of electric power 
which I will speak about later when we look 
at projected population Increases and the 
consequent energy requirements of the Na- 
tion—it seems almost mandatory that re- 
search and development be conducted to 
improve processes for utilizing our country's 
largest energy reserve, coal. 

The most certain thing appears to be that 
the demand for energy in all forms will be 
very much larger than it is today, and it is 
prudent to have the means at hand, in ad- 
vance, to meet the demand in a manner most 
beneficial to our economy. The way to do 
this, we believe, is to have available several 
competitive sources so that the best, in each 
instance and location, can be selected 
through natural market competition, 

As you know, the largest current single 
market for coal is the electric generating 
industry. About 60 percent of all coal mined 
in the United States today is used for this 
purpose. The major competitor for this 
market is the nuclear method of generating 
power. During the last year a considerable 
number of new nuclear plants have been 
announced, One of them is at TVA, in the 
heart of a coal-producing area, 

This is serious competition and cannot be 
ignored. However, it should be noted that 
firm commitments have been announced to 
bulld 86 new coal-burning plants in the 
United States between now and 1971. These 
new plants will burn about 140 million tons 
of coal a year, This is 57 percent of the 
total coal consumed by utilities in 1965. So 
you can see that all is not lost! 

Even if the nuclear plants reach levels of 
efficiency better than those now obtainable, 
end coal-fired methods of power generation 
are not improved, there will always be a sub- 
stantial market for coal in the power- 
generation field. ‘This is because nuclear 
power represents a larger than average capi- 
tal investment per unit of generating capa- 
bility, and to obtain the projected low power 
costs they must be operated at base lond. 
That is, they must be run more or less con- 
tinuously at full lond. Of course, the de- 
mand for electric energy is not constant; it 
fluctuates widely over the hours of any day, 
and from month to month during any year. 
To serve these short-time high loads it is 
necessary to have peaking plants in any sys- 
tem. Peaking plants need not be the most 
efficient or burn the cheapest fuel. The most 
important factor is the capital investment 
which represents & continuous cost through- 
out the year, which cost must be absorbed in 
the price of the power generated during a 
relatively few hours, There will always be a 
substantial market In coal for this purpose 
even on present technology, 

However, we are not satisfied that present 
technology represents the best that can be 
done in converting coal energy to electric 
energy, We are supporting several projects 
which are designed to develop new, and per- 
haps exotic, methods. These new methods 
hold the promise of increasing over-all 
thermal efficiency by a relative factor of 25 
percent or more. They also appear to have 
the potential of reducing by perhaps 25 per- 
cent the capital investment required for coal- 
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fired power plants. It these goals can be 
achieved—and we see no reason why they 
cannot be—coal will always retain a sub- 
stantial portion of the utility market, and 
coal consumption for power generation will 
continue to increase in the foreseeable 
future. 

Some predictions have been made which 
indicate that coal consumption for power 
generation will be leveling off by the year 
1985 at about double the present rate. The 
same prediction indicates a continuing ex- 
ponential increase in generation by nuclear 
energy after 1985, We believe that if we can 
do the development job we have set out to 
do, the amount of coal used for power gen- 
eration will continue to expand along with 
the population and the Nation's industry as 
a whole. 

Another benefit accruing from the newer 
methods of coal-fired power generation is 
that they may greatly reduce the require- 
ment for cooling water. Today nuclear 
power plants require considerably more cool- 
ing water than the best coal-fired power 
plants, The cooling water requirement for 
any power plant today is a major cost-factor 
in plant Jocation, The elimination of this 
will be beneficial to all, and of course will 
improve the competitive position of coal. 

Our work in this area is in the form of 
research on the fuel cell and electrogasdy- 
namics, Each of these projects represents 
a way for converting coal to electricity 
directly, that is, without benefit of rotating 
machinery. We are considering additional 
projects in this field, including MHD (mag- 
netohydrodynamics) and thermionic conver- 
sion of coal energy. We are also considering 
Other improved heat cycles for converting 
coal to electricity. 

What does all of this mean to the coal 
industry and to our State of West Virginia? 
I would like you to daydream with me for a 
moment as we project ourselves into the 
future; 1975 to 1980. Our West Virginia 
coal-mining companies of this period will be 
the center of a vigorous and growing indus- 
trial complex based on coal, Such com- 
Plexes will mean a great deal to the economy 
of West Virginia and to the entire Appala- 
Chian area; Although these remarks pertain 
to Appalachian coal, I must hasten to assure 
you that coals of the Midwestern and West- 
ern parts of the United States can also be 
Used in the manufacturing-type operations 
I wish you to visualize in your mind's eye. 

Coal from our future mines will be brought 
to the surface and will then be subjected to 
u series of processes producing a broad range 
of products. Much like the stockyards of 
a quarter of a century ago, we expect to get 
everything out of the coal except the 
“squeal,” Our large-scale conversion plant 
will convert our Appalachian coal to gaso- 
line at an economically attractive price. Co- 
Products from the plant will include high- 
quality jet fuel, diesel fuel, furnace oil, and, 
Of all things, a “coal resid." In this process 
& high-quality, low-sulfur, premium boiler 
Tuel will be produced and available to the site 
Power plant. Oh, yes, we are going to sell 
tlectricity—the atom notwithstanding. The 
power may be produced in a coal-energized 
fuel cell or perhaps in an electrogasdynamic 
generator. In either case, we will use power 
to produce acetylene—at very attractive 
Prices. The acetylene will form the basis for 
a family of plastics. The plastics in turn 
Can be used locally for plastics fabrication, 
or used along with our Appalachian timbers 
to produce a wide spectrum of products. 

It goes without saying that our coal-manu- 
facturing complex will process our coal refuse 
Pile to recover—perhaps aluminum. Any 
fiyash produced can be handled locally to 
Manufacture high-quality flyash bricks. Ad- 
ditionally, we will expect to recover the coal 
€quivalent of those chemicals now frequently 
referred to as petrochemicals. Here in Ap- 
Palachia we can carry this one step further. 
Our native brines can be used to manufac- 
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ture chlorine, and the chlorine utilized to 
manufacture chlorinated organics. 

As you can see, our 1975-80 coal mine has 
far more to do and is far more complicated 
than our mine of today. Our scientists be- 
eve that there is a good possibility of hav- 
ing here In Appalachia a native industry, 
based on native raw materials and fully utliz- 
ing our greatest asset—our native human re- 
sources. They believe these developments 
are nearing realization and expect the first 
commercial coal-to-gasoline plant to be built 
in the country prior to 1975, A nearly simi- 
lar situation exists for gas. Also, our meth- 
ods of converting coal energy to electric en- 
ergy are achieving notable success and may 
well revolutionize the power industry. 

So, although there are some problems on 
the horizon, we believe that the future of 
the coal industry is filled with exciting pos- 
sibilities and daring challenges. 

I thank you. 


Birthplace of South Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I want the Nation to learn about 
the spot where much of America began— 
in Charleston, S.C. Charles Town, also 
often referred to as Old Town Plantation 
or sometimes, Old Charles Town, was 
founded almost 300 years ago. 

A moving feature in the Columbia, S.C., 
State, the largest newspaper in South 
Carolina, documents this historic, and 
significant event in a manner which will 
touch the heart of those who have a 
reverence for history. 

Charles Town is now owned by Dr. and 
Mrs. J. I. Waring—two of my dearest 
friends. They have preserved its his- 
toric splendor untouched by time. It is 
fitting to note that this family, on both 
sides, traces its lineage back to the 
founding of the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been written, Peo- 
ple will not look forward to prosperity, 
who never look backward to their ances- 
tors.” In South Carolina, we take great 
pride in preserving the historic achieve- 
ments of our ancestors. The State of 
South Carolina hopes to acquire the his- 
toric Old Town Plantation so that it may 
become a shrine-as have other precious 
historic spots in other States. 

This beautifully written feature article 
in the State tells only a small part of the 
inviting legend of the immortal soil of 
South Carolina. But I wanted to share 
it with my colleagues, and so far as pos- 
sible, with the Nation. The article 
follows: 

Orp Town BIRTHPLACE or SOUTH CAROLINA 
CHARLESTON.— Walk softly in this place. 
Listen carefully and you will hear the 

voices from the past. 

Look closely, and you will see the shadows 
of those who preceded you here. 

This is Old Town, Albemarle Point. 

This is the place where your roots first 
found nourishment in an alien soll. Here, 
on 80 acres, the first English speaking colony 
in South Carolina was founded—1670. 

Charles IT sat on the throne of England 
and the great westward niovement was writ- 
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ing pages of history. Wooden ships were 
bringing men and women of courage to a 
new world. 

One hundred and fifty of them came here, 
to this point of high ground, and began 
carving a new life. 

Three centuries dims the history of that 
settlement and its people, but walk these 
shaded pathways and you journey back to 
another place, another time. 

Here, perhaps, a man went out from his 
rough shelter, to hunt or to plow a field. 
And, perhaps, he did not return, for life was 
hard and nature hostile. 

Here, possibly, the leadership of the colony 
gathered and discussed what was to be done 
with one of its number who had transgressed 
the hard rules of a new society. 

Here, a woman may have lain in childbirth, 
for life and death continued as a city and a 
state began to grow. 

Here, sheltered within the moss-draped 
folds of the land, the seeds of a free nation 
were planted and nurtured. 

Now this place is called Old Town. Its 200 
acres of high ground and 600 acres of marsh 
comprise the estate of Dr. and Mrs. Joseph I. 
Waring. 

In anticipation of the Tri-Centennial ob- 
servance of the founding of South Carolina, 
the state Tri-Centennial Commission has 
entered into negotiations with the Warings 
for the possible purchase of a portion of the 
property to be perpetuated as a memorial to 
those first South Carolinians, 

“We hold this place in stewardship for fu- 
ture generations,” said Mrs. Warring, who is 
cautiously interested in the commission's 

posal, 

Cold practicality does not rule out that 
possibility, for the property is within a quar- 
ter of a mile of the center of Charleston's 
metropolitan population. 

It is the geographical center of a growing 
metropolis, which threatens to engulf it with 
the picture windows and chain link fences of 
the 20th century. 

Its value as simple real estate can only be 
guessed. It is high land, surrounded by 
shopping centers, superhighways, and the 
glossy trappings of suburbia. 

Foreseeing the possibility of the purchase 
and development of the property by commer- 
cial interests, the city administration recent- 
ly asked to purchase Old Town for use as a 
public park for approximately $830,000. 

Public opposition caused negotiations to 
be terminated. 

Few persons realize Old Town could be sold 
to commercial developers at twice the price. 

And Old Town is of incalculable value to 
the people of South Carolina, 

The land tugs at you, calling you back 
through the mists of time. 

Walk softly here. Disturb not the ghosts 
of those who came before you. 

(Nore.—A request for $1 million to pur- 
chase the 196-acre site of Old Town and pro- 
vide parking was presented to the State 
Budget and Control Board by the Tricenten- 
nial Commission this week. The commission 
said it could develop the property as a his- 
torical attraction similar to Jamestown, Va.) 


Asian Governments Move Away From 
Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 
Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, in a 
thought-provoking article in the Houston 


Chronicle, James Haswell hails the Presi- 
dent's Asian journey as a poignant re- 
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flection of the “great impact which the 
American fighting in Vietnam has had 
on the 15 governments of the 400 million 
non-Chinese people who live in that part 
of the world.” 

From East Pakistan to North Korea, 
Asia is closing its doors on Communist 
China, And the administration’s rural 
reconstruction programs behind the 
visible shield of military security are a 
bedrock of enduring stability. 

They are, as Mr. Haswell says, the non- 
exciting and often unsung impetuses to 
this encouraging volte-face on the Asian 
Continent. But they are indispensable to 
its free and peaceful development. 

The article will, I feel, be both in- 
formative and useful to my colleagues 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
included in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ASIAN GOVERNMENTS Move Away FROM 

Reo CHINA 
(By James M. Haswell) 

President Lyndon B. Johnson's Asian jour- 
ney emphasizes the great impact which the 
American fighting in Viet Nam has had on 
the 15 governments of the 400,000,000 non- 
Chinese people who live in that part of the 
world. 

Every government from East Pakistan to 
North Korea has moved in some degree 
away from Communist China, 

The most populous nation, Indonesia, 
bloodily replaced a pro-communist admin- 
istration. There was no mistaking that 
message. 

But some of the shifts in attitudes have 
perhaps been more visible in Asia than in 
this country. 

Most Americans thought nothing too 
startling had occurred when the premier of 
Burma called at the White House—but the 
Burmese did, 

When the prince of Cambodia gave the 
president of France a platform from which 
to address Southeast Asia, we in this coun- 
try chiefly heard President Charles de 
Gaulle’s irritating criticism. 

What a good many in the East saw was 
Prince Sihanouk inviting back a Western 
leader who was chief of the state which once 
had ruled Cambodia, It was a demonstra- 
tion that Sihanouk has changed his mind 
about the future Inevitably being com- 
munist. 

Thailand (which means Land of the Free 
People) has welcomed American military 
presence. Even the Japanese Communist 
party now reſects Peking leadership. 

The big turnout of voters which occurred 
recently when South Viet Nam elected a 
national assembly was in itself a victory 
for freedom. 

The farmers and villagers who trooped to 
the polls that day were rejecting commu- 
nism and defying local Viet Cong terrorists. 

Simply by taking part in that election the 
great majority of Vietnamese people voted 
for freedom. 

Winning in Viet Nam will call for much 
more than driving out Invading Red armies, 

Behind the shield of military security 
which the presence of American troops is 
establishing, the South Vietnamese people 
face problems over creating a free and self- 
governing society. 

An independent South Viet Nam could 
readily make itself prosperous. The land is 
rich. But the people need leaders and teach- 
ers to bring them up to date, and these 
teachers and leaders need to be Vietnamese. 

The United States Agency for International 
Development, the Vietnamese army and the 
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Saigon government train “rural construc- 
tion” teams for this phase of the war. 

Each “rural construction cadre” is taught 
how to move into a village, drive out the 
local Reds, and establish self-government. 
After that the members are expected to build 
and run schools, open health clinics, repair 
roads and bridges, organize fishing coopera- 
tives, Introduce farmers to the use of fertil- 
izers and improved rice seed, and demon- 
strate the advantages of diversifying farming 
by taking up the production of sweet pota- 
toes, sugar cane and hogs. 

This is the non-exciting part of winning in 
Viet Nam. It is a part that has been most 
neglected, and not always understood as 
essential, 


The Profession of Arms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October, 22, 1966 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing excerpts from an inspirational 
talk given by Lt. Gen. Reuben E, Jenkins, 
US. Army, retired, to the Infantry 
School at Fort Benning, Ga., in May 
1966: 


THE PROFESSION OF ARMS 


“I do want to emphasize this. Regardiess 
of whether the Free World becomes em- 
broiled in an all-out nuclear war, an all-out 
non-nuclear war, or any series of limited 
wars, the fundamental instrument—the In- 
fantryman, rifle in hand, with a sticker on 
the end of it—will be the ultimate deciding 
factor. He will settle the final dispute in 
every battle and In every war, and don't let 
anybody tell you different; because it Is 
your task to lead him! . . And I think 
it’s good for our wives and some of our 
civilian friends to hear this too; because 
they all too often look upon it as something 
for the birds or something strictly ro- 
5 learn the bitter truth all too 
ate. 

Our wives and civilian friends often look 
upon our role as Infantry officers as a trainer 
ot troops and as an administrator of our 
command, and perhaps by some twist of 
fate we might ultimately have to lead troops 
into battle. But those are mere facets of 
four fundamental role. The fundamental 
role of the Infantry officer is to succeed where 
‘our diplomats and our statesmen fail—to 
impose the will of the people, by force of 
‘arms if necessary, upon those who challenge 
‘us—and (if) our statesmen and our diplo- 
‘mats fail to settle our differences by peace- 
Tul means. That is the objective of every- 
thing we do in the Infantry in peace and 
war; and that is the sole objective of every 
‘one of the supporting arms that back us 
up. ... That is the sole justification for 
‘the existence of Armed Forces and for an 
Officer Corps to whom the people must look 
Tor leadership in war. 

The Infantryman's task is filled with tre- 
mendous personal and professional hazards, 
and his ultimate task is without equal in any 
other field, Our civilian-friend leaders can 
invariably, when the going gets even the 
roughest, call their signals in a relatively 
pleasant and peaceful environment. The 
quarterback calls his to the roar of the 
grandstands; the engineer to the roar of 
machinery; the business tycoon to the roar 
of approving stock holders; but not we. 
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When the chips are down, we call ours to 
the roar of guns, the rumble of tanks, the 
crash of bombs, the howl of jets, the chatter 
of automatic weapons, the whine of metal 
unseen flying through the air, the screams 
of the terrified, the moans of the wounded, 
and the stench of the dead! The cold hand 
of fear builds an Icicle in the pit of our 
belly—it panics the weak, and it challenges 
the strong—and only those with tremendous 
personal and professional pride, the high 
sense of duty and great moral and physical 
courage withstand its terrible impact. 

But withstand it the Infantry officer must; 
and he does, because he ls the close combat 
leader of his people and his nation, and upon 
his decisions and actions in the crisis may 
well depend their future—even the future 
course of history. 

This is not a rosy picture of an Infantry 
officer's career, because there is nothing rosy 
about it. It requires a dedication of the 
highest order, a complete willingness to sac- 
rifice self, and a grim determination un- 
equated. It is indeed a difficult life from 
beginning to end, and why? Let us really 
get down into the dirt and review here to- 
gether for the last time, perhaps, some of the 
basic fundamentals that we must master and 
what those things involve, 

First, we must know how to deal effec- 
tively with every principal subordinate in 
our command, and many times with those 
who are subordinate to them. And human 
nature and human beings being what they 
are, that is indeed a difficult task. 

We must know how to employ efficiently 
every piece of equipment, and we must know 
how to mold all these different personalities 
and all of this equipment into an instrument 
of destruction capable of accomplishing any 
mission assigned us. 

Lastly, we must be of the per- 
sonal habits and traits of character that will 
sell us as leaders to our subordinates. And 
by subordinates I don’t Just mean the en- 
listed men. I mean every commissioned, 
warranted and enlisted person under the 
commander. Because if we are to be their 
leader, We must have the complete trust and 
confidence of all of them. 

I belleve it was Napoleon, quoting St. Paul, 
who sald, “If the trumpet sounds an uncer- 
tain note, who will answer the call to bat- 
tle?" We, the Infantry, we are the trumpet 
which must be answered, not only by all of 
our subordinates, but by all of our support- 
ing arms and services, including the Navy 
and Air Force, and to them we must be “the 
way, and the truth, and the life.” Having 
mastered these basic fundamentals, the rest 
is up to us. 

Those with experience know that when 
the chips are down, unfortunately, human 
beings fall into three general groups: Those 
who dare take the calculated risk and make 
things happen; those who participate only 
intelligently in things that happen and play 
it completely safe; and those few, yet all too 
many, who apparently neither understand 
what is happening nor have the courage cr 
the Initiative to find out. 

Now, from which of these three groups 
are Infantrymen selected for higher com- 
mand and greater responsibility? The choice 
is ours, And in all of this, there is one task 
that remains constant with us. We devote 
our undivided attention to the care and wel- 
fare of our subordinates at every level of 
command; and we stay out of the way of our 
superiors, because there is never any fusti- 
fication for an Infantryman to boot-lick his 
superior. To our superiors we owe nothing 
except our courtesy, our undivided loyalty, 
our strict obedience, and our thanks for every 
opportunity they offer us. But to our sub- 
ordinates we owe everything that we are or 
hope to be. Believe me, I know. For it is 
our subordinates not our superiors, who raise 
us to dizziest of professional heights and 
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it is our subordinates who can and will, if we 
deserve it, bury us in the deepest mire of dis- 
grace. For theirs is the kindgdom we rule, 
theirs is the power we wield, and theirs is 
every bit of glory that may come to us 
personally. And believe you me, they know 
it, and so does every Infantry officer worth 
his salt! 

When the chips are down and our sub- 
ordinates have accepted us as their leader, we 
don't need any superior to tell us; we see 
it in their eyes and in their faces, in the 
barracks, on the field, and on the battle line. 
And on that fatal day when we must be 
ruthlessly demanding, cruel and heartless, 
they will rise as one man to do our bidding, 
knowing full well that it may be their last 
act In this life. If that is the type of leader- 
ship response that has a hypnotic appeal to 
you, then you are an Infantryman. For it 
is the type of leadership response that justi- 
fies our dedication, our willingness to sacri- 
fice self, and our loyalty to our career. It is 
the only type of response that insures the 
future of the Free World. 

That is the Inf antryman's reward. And 
when the commander at any level experi- 
ences it on the battle area, he fears neither 
God, man nor the Devil. Because he knows 
that God is on his side, and men and the 
Devil don’t count. He knows that he stands 
20 feet tall. And you can call it egotism or 
anything else you like, but he beats himself 
on the chest with secret pride, and he mut- 
ters to himself, “I am the master of my fate; 
Tam the captain of my soul.” 


A Representative Legislature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, our his- 
tory and tradition have long dictated 
that one way to assure that all segments 
of our society are represented in the leg- 
islative branches of our Federal and 
State Governments is to permit the leg- 
islator to retain his private business in- 
terests insofar as those interests do not 
conflict with his duties as a representa- 
tive of the people. It simply does not 
make sense to elect a man to public office 
and then tell him that one of the most 
important attributes which he will bring 
to his office—his business experience— 
must terminate. Unfortunately, the 
length of sessions and the demands of 
a legislator's duties make it impossible 
for him to pursue any outside activities. 

I am pleased to commend to the at- 
tention of all the following WABC radio 
editorial which was recently broadcast in 
New York: 

THe LONGEST SESSION 

New York's Legislature recently wound up 
One of the longest sessions in history. Cer- 
tainly the longest in modern times. But 
now. after six and a half months... 
there is talk of the need for a special session 
to complete unfinished business. This raises 
the point that our lawmakers will be spend- 
ing more and more time in Albany each 
year ... as Congress has since the Second 
World War. Some have advocated making 
dur state legislators full-time employees. Yet 
we are not sure that they should be. For 
One thing, we believe the idea that law- 
makers should be drawn from all walks of 
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life is a practical one, giving all groups of 
people a chance to be represented in Albany. 
For another legislators would have to be 
paid a good deal of money to make it worth- 
while for men of high calibre to devote them- 
selves to these jobs for twelve full months. 
We think the idea of a full-time legislature 
should be put on the shelf. 


Navy Secretary To Address Charleston 
Navy Day Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OP SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October, 22, 1966 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, we will be honored to have at 
the Navy Day dinner, sponsored by the 
Charleston Navy League, the Honorable 
Paul H. Nitze, Secretary of the Navy. 
Secretary Nitze treated his audience to 
an informative and inspiring talk in 
which he recounted how the Navy- 
Marine Corps is meeting its responsi- 
bilities in the South Vietnam area today 
and in which he revealed some of the 
Navy developments that may be expected 
in the immediate future. 

President Quattlebaum and the mem- 
bers of the Charleston, S.C., Navy League 
are to be commended for arranging this 
outstanding event. 

The Secretary’s speech follows: 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY NITZE 


Thank you, Chairman RIVERS. 

President Quattlebaum, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, it is particu- 
larly appropriate that the Secretary of the 
Navy should speak in Charleston. The city 
of Charleston has long been associated with 
the Navy and Marine Corps. Your shipyard 
has, for decades, provided vital industrial 
support to the Atlantic Fleet. Your Naval 
Base has served as a hospitable home port 
and operating base for major segments of 
that Pleet. It is the Headquarters of the 
Sixth Naval District. Nearby is the Marine 
Corps Recruit Deport which has converted 
hundreds of thousands of civilians into fight- 
ing Marines. 

But, more importantly, it is appropriate 
because Charleston—with its modern Polaris 
facilities and the sophisticated ships and 
well-trained crews—symbolizes the Navy of 
the future. 

I am also honored to share the platform 
with the distinguished Chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, the Hon- 
orable L. MENDEL Rivers, who has, in the one 
short Congress since succeeding the beloved 
Carl Vinson of Georgia, achieved a remark- 
able record of legislative accomplishments, 
Under his leadership, the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee has shepherded through the 
Congress a score of measures which improve 
the lot of men and women in the Armed 
Services and make the military service a 
more attractive career for today’s ambitious 
and talented youth. We of the Navy are 
grateful to him. 

Navy Day was initiated by the Navy 
League of the United States in 1922 to honor 
the men and women of the U.S. Navy and 
Marine Corps. The Navy League continues 
to sponsor Navy Day on the 27th of October, 
the anniversary of the founding of the U.S. 
Navy. The true strength of the Navy League 
lies in its community relations programs 
conducted by Individual councils at the city 
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level. The Charleston Council of the Navy 

can boast of sponsoring two success- 
ful Sea Cadet Units and having the vitality 
which is necessary to host the Navy League 
Sixth Region convention, which it will do 
next year. 

The theme for Navy Day 1966 repeats that 
of last year, “U.S. Navy—Mark of a Man” 
indicates not only what our naval personnel 
represent, but what the Navy League and the 
Navy Department—and we hope the Amer- 
ican Public—thinx of them. In many ways, 
the mark of a Sailor or Marine on the found- 
ing day in 1922 was similar to that of today. 
He is still dedicated, he seeks adventure, and 
he likes to travel. The mark of a man in the 
naval services today encompasses the same 
dedication and devotion to duty but is 
tempered by the requirements of fast- 
moving technology. Charleston has seen 
the development and change of the Navy and 
Marine Corps, as it has watched the passing 
parade of Bluejackets and Marines from the 
days of wind-powered wooden ships to the 
nuclear-powered fleet ballistic missile sub- 
marines which carry Polaris missiles. 

Sailors and Marines are making their mark 
wherever they are assigned throughout the 
world. Center stage, of course, is the South 
China Sea and Vietnam where we have over 
130,000 naval personnel involved in combat 
or support operations, 

Some people look upon Vietnam as David 
vs. Goliath—as half clothed peasants using 
primitive weapons fighting against the mod- 
ern equipment of a major power. This sim- 
ply is not true. 

Vietnam is today the focal point of the 
confrontation between the communist world 
and the Free World. The North Vietnamese 
are using sophisticated weapons, and those 
weapons are not built in North Vietnam. 
They are provided by the entire communist 
bloc in support of North Vietnam. The 
members of the bloc are vying among them- 
selves as to which can give the most effective 
help and thus get the most credit in their 
world. The North Vietnamese are not shoot- 
ing down our aircraft with cross-bows and 
long rifles. North Vietnam is one of the most 
heavily defended areas in the world today. 

On our side of the war, the one most out- 
standing characteristic of our military forces 
was their readiness—readiness for combat ac- 
tion. Years of training and emphasis on 
readiness paid immediate dividends. 

The Navy and Marines, of course, provide 
an outstanding example. In March of 1965, 
when the order to land at Da Nang was issued, 
one Marine landing force was already at sea, 
embarked in the amphibious ships of the 
Seventh Fleet. Another battalion, ready for 
airlift, was standing by in Okinawa, Within 
24 hours, both forces were ashore, 

Marine forces now total almost 60,000 men 
and are assigned to the I Corps area, north- 
ernmost of the four military sectors. I Corps 
area adjoins the demilitarized zone and has 
a population of about 2,700,000. In June of 
1965 Marines controlled about 21 square miles 
of the area, Now they control 1,700 square 
miles and provide security for more than a 
million people, When the Marines link-up 
their separate areas, they will control 2,700 
square miles and will be providing security 
for close to two million people. 

For the communists, loss of control over 
the people spells defeat. This may explain 
their desperate measures along the DMZ, 
where they have sent several North Vietnam- 
ese regular battalions to their annihilation. 

In large coordinated operations with South 
Vietnam Army units and on small unit en- 
gagements, the Marines have destroyed more 
than 12,000 of the enemy in large-scale 
battles. 


In the war within a war, the Marines have 
joined the South Vietnamese in their Rev- 
olutionary Development Program. The ob- 
jJectives of this program are simple but vital. 
They are designed to help the people to help 
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themselyes; to raise their standards of Uv- 
ing and of health; to identify with their 
own government; to develop the will to fight 
back against terrorism, based on the knowl- 
edge that they can win. 

The public attention given to our problems 
sometimes seems to obscure the fact that but 
for our basic readiness to fight such a war, 
in such an area, and at such a distance, the 
problems would be insurmountable. The 
record of solid accomplishments has been far 
more spectacular than the problems en- 
countered. Let me touch briefly on just a 
few of them. 

The rapid buildup of our forces generated 
enormous requirements for bases, airfields, 
ports, and other facilities. The civilian con- 
struction program supervised by the Navy's 
Facilities Engineering Command, is the larg- 
est in the world. And uniformed SeaBee 
units themselves have contributed mightily 
to constructing the vast infrastructure neces- 
sary for a major war in a primitive, remote 
area. Their battlefield construction miracles 
have been matched by the heroism of the 
individual SeaBees in actual combat, 

The infiltration of war supplies to the Viet 
Cong from the sea posed a serious problem. 
The Navy's answer was Market Time, an 
anti-infiltration patrol which was established, 
first with Navy destroyer-type ships and 
minecraft; then supplemented by Coast 
Guard cutters to operate closer inshore. 
Later, the new Swift boats were added and 
the coast was virtually closed to infiltration 
from the sea. I think that Market Time has 
been as effective as any single operation of 
the war, 

With the coast sealed off. it was, necessary 
to close the rivers of the Mekong Delta to 
Viet Cong use. Out of this necessity, Opera- 
tion Game Warden was born. In an in- 
credibly short time, the Navy Ships Systems 
Command contracted for and began delivery 
of fast, rugged river patrol boats. Game 
Warden is an experienced force now, and the 
Navy has returned to river warfare for the 
first time since the Civil War. Market Time 
and Game Warden may in fact become the 
model for counterinsurgency operations in 
many areas of the world where waterways are 
primary highways. 

You all know the job being done by our 
carrier forces and carrier pilots. It is only 
necessary to mention them because you are 
already aware of the major contribution they 
are making. But you may not be aware of 
the less glamorous operations of the logistics 
support forces who operate on just as gruel- 
ing a schedule to supply the carrier forces 
with the bullets and bombs and all the rest 
of the support they need to continue their 
day and night pounding of North Vietnamese 
and Viet Cong targets. 

Medical miracles are being worked daily: 
by Doctors, Corpsmen, and hospitals ashore; 
by our hospital ship Repose; and by the Air 
Force's alr evacuation program. Recovery 
rates among our wounded are the highest we 
have ever known. 

The achievements of the Military Sea 
Transportation System will almost certainly 
be recorded in the histories of the conflict. 
You have all heard that MSTS delivers more 
than 800,000 measurement tons of cargo to 
Southeast Asia each month. 

We of the Navy, while devoting full effort 
to Southeast Asia, are not neglecting to look 


Let me briefly explore at least the short- 
term future with you. 

For the foreseeable future, we will con- 
tinue to require the umbrella provided by 
nuclear deterrent forces. It is expected that 
in the future sea-based missile systems will 
have to provide the major part of that de- 
terrent. 

The Polaris program is a tribute to the 
diligence, perserverence and daring of the 
Navy industry team. Since George Wash- 
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ington deployed from Charleston in Novem- 
ber of 1960, all of the 41 programmed boats 
have been launched, 38 have been commis- 
sioned and 35 deployed. George Washington 
has since returned to the United States, has 
been overhauled and refitted to carry the 
improved A3 missile, and has deployed once 
again, 

The A3 has hit the target in 46 out of 48 
attempts. We anticipate a manifold in- 
crease in power and effectiveness in the pro- 
posed follow-on Poseidon program along with 
Ag reliability. 

Antisubmarine warfare continues to ab- 
sorb a major share of our efforts for the fu- 
ture. In the complex package comprising 
ASW, we are improving the sensors neces- 
sary for submarine detection and the weap- 
ons necessary for submarine destruction. 
We envisage the possibility of a war con- 
fined to the sea with little or no associated 
land action. This would be a guerrilla-type 
warfare at sea, away from our shores—a con- 
test of attrition which we must be able to 
sustain and to win—and for which a full 
ASW capability is essential. 

Follow-on nuclear carriers to the Enter- 
prise are programmed to be introduced into 
the fleet in alternate succeeding years, 
When coupled with new and more capable 
carrier-based planes and weapons systems, 
their effectiveness will be high. The A6 In- 
truder and A7 Corsair II, which are now 
joining Fleet squadrons, will provide the at- 
tack punch while the F-4J/Sparrow missile 
system and the F-111B/Phoenix missile sys- 
tem will provide the necessary anti-alr pro- 
tection. 

We are developing a new concept in sup- 
port of amphibious warfare, the LHA concept. 
A single ship, with diverse capabilities here- 
tofore accomplished by four or five individ- 
ual ships, will provide a single ship capability 
to handle threats of varying degrées. The 
LHA program will include in one ship the 
ability to operate helicopters, the ability to 
provide amphibious assault craft; it will be 
a troop ship, and will carry initial landing 
stores plus resupply equipment. This will 
give the Marine Corps greater flexibility and 
mobility to carry out its mission. The same 
amphibious lift task can be accomplished 
with a reduction of 25 percent in personnel. 

The Navy will also make its contribution 
to the strategic mobility of Army forces. 
This will flow from the fast deployment 
logistics ship—FDL concept—a Navy-origi- 
nated concept. These high-speed ships, 
loaded and deployed forward, or held in 
readiness near Army bases, will provide high- 
speed lift for Army equipment. While sup- 
plies would converge on a troubled spot in 
FDL ships, personnel to “marry up“ with the 
equipment would be airlifted to nearby air- 
fields where men and equipment would be 
reconstituted as combat effective units in 
the overseas area. With a cruise speed of 
25 knots and their enormous cargo-carrying 
capacity, these FDL ships, in a proper mix of 
airlift and pre-positioned equipment pro- 
vide the response times we need, 

As I indicated in the early part of this talk, 
the key to our performance in Vietnam today 
is the hard core of dedicated, well-trained 
and highly motivated people who make up 
today’s Navy and Marine Corps. Never in 
our past history were we able to deploy such 
a large force of true professionals at such a 
remote and primitive area so quickly and 
so effectively. 

The developments which will mark the 
Navy and Marine Corps of the future, will 
provide the knowledge, the means, and the 
hardware to.make the naval forces ever more 
powerful and effective instruments of na- 
tional policy. The thread which is woven 
into the fabric which holds together all 
these concepts, hardware and national policy, 
is people. It is these people who provide the 
strength and true test of success, In the 
final analysis, the threads are directly re- 
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lated to the moral fiber of our sons and 
daughters who may choose to serve their 
country in the Navy or Marine Corps, They 
will be trained in exciting new disciplines 
and will, perhaps, speak a technical language 
we will have difficulty comprehending—but 
they will be marked by the same qualities 
of dedication, high motivation, discipline 
and spirit which are today the true mark of 
a Navy man. 


Sol Polk: Humanitarian of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 25 of this year, Mr. Sam 
Kaplan, executive vice president and 
treasurer of the Zenith Radio Corp., of 
Chicago, delivered a moving tribute to 
Sol Polk at the B'nai B'rith Foundation 
1966 Humanitarian Award dinner. Mr. 
Polk, a businessman and outstanding 
civic leader, and citizen of the com- 
munity—local, national, and interna- 
tional—was the recipient of this 
cherished award of the foundation. 

Sol Polk's business has always been 
people. In the days before it was popular 
to be concerned and involved in the 
needs of others, in the days before it was 
the vogue to be an activist in social wel- 
fare, Sol Polk was in the forefront fight- 
ing for the individual and his dignity. I 
say this because I knew and respected 
Sol Polk in those days. 

It is most fitting that Mr. Kaplan uses 
the Hebrew, “Tzdoka,” for it means 
charity and justice. Sol Polk recognizes 
the claims of the poor, the helpless and 
the underprivileged. 

It is this quality—the ability to recog- 
nize each individual for his own merit 
and to help the individual when in 
need—that makes my friend, Sol Polk, a 
truly great humanitarian and a great 
American. 

Sol Polk represents the American ideal 
of brotherhood and fraternal love as 
few men do. 

I am particulalry proud, Mr. Speaker, 
of the fact that Sol Polk is not only an 
outstanding businessman of the 11th Dis- 
trict, but that his huge enterprise got its 
start in the very heart of my district. 

Since the Polk family started its first 
retail appliance store, the family, includ- 
ing Sol's brothers and sister, have built 
this business into one of the truly great 
merchandising landmarks of Chicago 
and the United States. 


It is that much more significant that 
while he was devoting so much time to 
building this very successful business 
institute, which creates jobs for the tens 
of thousands in American industry, he 
was able to find time for his humani- 
tarian activities, 

At this very impressive banquet, praise 
was heaped upon Sol Polk by Mayor 
Richard Daley, Gov. Otto Kerner, Presi- 
dent Johnson, and Dr. Wexler, the 
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president of the B'nai B'rith, and many 
others. 

Mr. Speaker, includéd with my re- 
marks is the speech by Mr. Kaplan which, 
to a great exent, exemplifies the spirit of 
the evening. The speech follows: 
REMARKS BY SAM KAPLAN, AT THE B’NAI B'RITH 

FOUNDATION 1966 HUMANITARIAN AWARD 

DINNER Honortne SOL POLK, HELD IN 

CHICAGO ON SEPTEMBER 25, 1966 


Mr. Chairman, President Wexler, Sol, Rev- 
erend Clergy, Distinguished Guests, Fellow 
Humanitarians, Ladies and Gentlemen, this 
Program—like everything associated with 
Sol Polk—is running on a tight schedule, 
I have been given five minutes to talk to you 
about Sol, but even in a “Polk-size” five 
minutes, I can't begin to tell you the com- 
plete story. 

First, I would like to tell you that we 
had no problem at all in selecting a night 
and a time for this dinner. Any night after 
ten o'clock or any Sunday after six o'clock 
Was OK with Sol...or any other time 
that was favorable for this worthy cause. So 
What day do you think they picked? My 
wife's and my grandson's birthday! In the 
words of Dean Martin. My June and I thank 
You for joining us in this birthday cele- 
bration.” 

I have had the good fortune to know Sol 
as a businessman and as an outstanding 
Civic leader and citizen of the community— 
local, national and international. 

I first met Sol and his family at their 
Original store at 3334 North Central almost 
thirty years ago, and the record of what has 
been accomplished is known by everyone in 
this room and represents a rather straight- 
forward formula—hard work, integrity and 
imagination, This is the formula that has 
made Sol successful, not only in his busi- 
ness, but also in his many community and 
Civic activities. He can think only in “Polk- 
size" terms, whether it is business or a civic 
Activity. 

I don't know the sales and profit figures of 
their first years in business approximately 
thirty years ago, and while Sol still does not 
Publish any sales figures, the record of his 
company’s growth is well known, 

We all know Sol as an outspoken man of 
great vigor and force. He has been known to 
use some four-letter words, but important 

his vocabulary of four-letter words are 
Words such as pity ...duty...help... 
dove. . and many others, which should 
give the category a much better acceptance 
in parlor conversation. 
Louis Stevenson once wrote, Every- 
One lives by selling something.” Sol Polk 
as gone one better... he doesn't sell 
he sells ideas . . and his ability to 
ize new concepts and ideas is what 
Makes him an outstanding merchandiser, 
To Sol, a frost-free refrigerator isn't steel, 
condensers and insulation, but convenience 
and better health ...a crisp salad. . or a 
Cold drink. He doesn't sell ranges with self- 
Cleaning ovens, or washers with an automatic 
n, but delicious food. . . convenience 
*+. and more houra of leisure. Color TV 
Sets, to Sol, aren't sophisticated marvels made 
Up of hand-wired or printed circuits, tubes 
and tuners ... they are open windows to 
entertainment, education, world affairs .. . 
€y are economy and convenience. 

I saw something in the newspaper that 
Could have happened in Sol's Waukegan 
Store . A newly married couple went into 
& store several weeks ago, introduced them- 
Selves as Lucy and Pat Nugent, and told the 
Salesman that they were setting up a home in 
Austin, Texas, and were interested in a large 
color TV, The salesman, naturally, asked 
them, Don't you have a TV?" Lucy an- 
Swered, “Yes ...as a matter of fact, we 
have a small TV station in Austin.” 

But large or small—Sol doesn't sell appli- 
ances as machines... he sells only the 
benefits to his customers. 
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Sol's approach toward charitable and hu- 
manitarian activities gets the benefit of this 
same type of thinking, because he knows that 
in order to make a better society you've got 
to make society better for the people, and he 
knows that this will result in a long-range 
benefit that will contribute to the growth 
and well-being of the entire community, 

Many of the people in this room know the 
Hebrew word ‘often heard at meetings like 
this—the word “TZDOKA,” which has come 
to have the common, well-accepted meaning 
of “charity.” Actually, there are other proper 
meanings for this word which have greater 
interest to Sol. “TZDOKA!" also means “jus- 
tice" and “righteousness.” In other words, 
his generosity in material things and serv- 
ices is done out of a sense of justice and 
righteousness and not in the form of charity 
to the community. He recognizes the claims 
of the poor, the helpless and the under- 
privileged against those who are in a position 
to help them, and he also recognizes that 
everyone is entitled to the privilege and 
freedom of giving and helping others. 

Sol's ability to sell benefits—whether ap- 
pliances or civic and community improve- 
ments—has won him many distinctions and 
awards, including the award of “Retailer of 
the Year” by the Brand Names Foundation. 
But... as important as the famous brand 
names listed from “A to Z” on his letter- 
head are many other well-known names—the 
charities, institutions and organizations that 
he has helped over the years. 

As we all know, Sol hasn't confined his ac- 
tivities to Jewish charities. The “famous 
brand names” on the list of his civic and 
community activities cover all religions, races 
and creeds. He is a one-man ecumenical 
“White Tornado” in his charitable and civic 
work . . and even in his business. Sol 
doesn't claim to have originated Christ- 
mas ... but he has contributed much to 
that season's joy and good will with the 
beautiful Christmas trees and the full-size 
Santas that he has made so popular, 

Sol is a success as a merchant, because he 
has a genuine affection for people. When he 
says “a man is human,” he is not apologiz- 
ing . but rather he uses the phrase as a 
term of respect and privilege. 

Many people could undoubtedly find more 
eloquent ways of describing Sol as a. mer- 
chandiser and a humanitarian, My thinking 
is obviously affected by haying been in this 
industry for over forty years, but I think we 
will all agree that as far as Sol is concerned 
“the quality went in before the name went 
on!“ . . and also after. 

On behalf of all my colleagues here tonight, 
who are part of the mass manufacturing and 
distributing industry, we sincerely and re- 
spectfully express our thanks and apprecia- 
tion to Sol as a businessman .. . as a civic 
and community leader. and, particularly 
tonight, as a humanitarian, who knows that 
there is only one answer to that famous 
question in the Book of Genesis, "Am I my 
brother's keeper?” 


Unusual Flag Is Patriotic Harvest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October, 22, 1966 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call the attention of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to the amazing and patriotic 
accomplishment of my ‘constituent, Mr. 
Theophile Casaubon, of Van Nuys, Calif. 
Mr. Casaubon, who is now 60 years old, 
began as a boy of 9 to make a replica of 
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the American flag from 33,000 equal- 
sized kernels of golden wheat. Each 
kernel of wheat was dipped in special oil 
paint, then put in place with tweezers. 

This amazing work of art has won 
many prizes, and has been on display in 
Los Angeles in the public library, in the 
chamber of commerce, and in recruiting 
offices of the armed services. 

The late Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt com- 
mended Mr. Casaubon for his efforts, and 
the unusual flag has been featured in 
Ripley’s “Believe It or Not.” 

I wish to commend Mr. Casaubon for 
his creative and patriotic efforts. This 
unusual flag is made from the golden 
grain which represents the natural re- 
sources of our country. The grain was 
then colored and formed into the flag. 
This combination of natural wealth and 
creative development by man is what has 
made America great. Mr. Casaubon's 
flag, a patriotic harvest for our inspira- 
tion. 


Peace Still Threatened in the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING. 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October, 22, 1966 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
simmering Middle East once again 
threatens to boil over in armed conflict 
between the Arab States and Israel and 
once again the Department of State is 
to be found with its head in the sand un- 
willing to take a stand even where im- 
portant American economic interests are 
involved. 

Mr. Hedrick Smith reports in the New 
York Times of October 17, 1966, that the 
League of Arab States has increased its 
efforts to boycott American firms doing 
business in Israel, A meeting of the 13 
countries which comprise the Arab 
League is scheduled for November 16, 
1966, to consider an embargo on the Ford 
Motor Co., Philco, the Coca-Cola Export 
Corp., and RCA. Mr. Smith writes that 
the boycott is imposed against countries 
that have factories or assembly plants in 
Israel either run by the parent concern 
or its agent companies that import Is- 
rael products; companies that help Is- 
rael prospect for oil or other natural re- 
sources that will strengthen the econ- 
omy; companies that provide consultant 
or technical services to Israel industry 
or grant Israel companies manufactur- 
ing rights. 

The step-up in economic warfare by the 
Arab League corresponds to a sharply 
increasing rate of incidents on the Sy- 
rian-Israel border in recent months. 
Since January 1965 Israel has suffered 
61 cases of murder, sabotage, and mine- 
laying perpetrated by armed infiltrators. 
It is clear that this type of guerrilla ac- 
tivity has been planned and carried out 
by Syrian authorities as part of their 
overall plan to conduct a “peoples war 
of liberation” in which the objective is 
the destruction of the State of Israel. 

In September and October 1966 alone, 
the following incidents of armed infiltra- 
tion into Israel territory occurred: 
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September 6, 1966: At 0700 hours, near 
the village of Shear Yashuv, near the Sy- 
rian border, a tractor drawing a flat 
trailer hit a landmine laid in Israel ter- 
ritory at a spot about 150 meters west of 
the demilitarized zone. The tractor and 
the trailer were at the time carrying a 
group of civilian laborers engaged in 
land reclamation work nearby. As a re- 
sult of the mine explosion, seven of the 
laborers were injured, two of them se- 
riously. Fresh footprints of a single per- 
son led to the scene of the incident from 
the direction of the Syrian military posi- 
tion of Tel-Azaziyat and returned in the 
same direction. 

September 7, 1966: At 1940 hours, an 
Israel patrol, moving north of the village 
of Kfar Yuval, in Upper Galilee, in the 
vicinity of the Syrian-Lebanese-Israel 
borders, intercepted a group of four 
armed persons crossing from the Syrian 
border into Israel. The Israel patrol 
opened fire. Two of the group were 
killed and the other two escaped. The 
two infiltrators who were killed were 
found to be wearing khakhi dress and 
were armed with submachineguns of the 
Carl Gustav type. 

September 9, 1966: At 1245 hours, an 
Israel jeep traveling on a road west 
of the Syrian military position of Tel- 
Azaziyat, in the northern Galilee, and 
about 600 meters from the spot where the 
tractor was mined on September 6, hit 
a landmine. As a result of the explosion, 
three soldiers traveling in the jeep were 
injured. 

September 13, 1966: A water pipeline 
leading from Arad to Massada was found 
damaged at a spot 10 kilometers east 
of Arad and about 10 kilometers south 
of the Jordanian border. Fresh foot- 
prints of three persons were found lead- 
ing north toward the Jordanian-Israel 
demarcation line. 

September 25, 1966: An act of sabo- 
tage was discovered this morning in an 
electric transformer supplying current 
for a water pump. The transformer is 
located 6 kilometers west of the Dead 
Sea works. Footprints of two persons 
were found leading east toward the de- 
marcation line with Jordan. 

October 3, 1966: At 2030 hours, fire was 
opened upon a police patrol vehicle trav- 
eling on the road between Modi'in and 
Mishmar-Ayalon, not far from the Jor- 
danian-Israel border. Two persons were 
seen retreating into Jordan. One police- 
man was injured. 

October 7-8; 1966: Just before mid- 
night on October 7, demolition charges 
exploded underneath two apartment 
buildings in the Romema quarter in the 
northwestern part of the city of Jeru- 
salem. A few minutes later, a third 
charge exploded while a fourth charge 
was discovered and defused in time. 
These charges had been placed adjacent 
to the supporting columns of the build- 
ings, with time fuses, Two apartments 
were partially demolished, some degree of 
damage was caused to nine other apart- 
ments, and four civilian occupants were 
injured. The tracks of two men wearing 
rubber-soled footwear led from the scene 
of the incident to the Jordan border. 

October 8, 1966: At 2300 hours, several 
explosions were heard and flames ob- 
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served at a spot about 1,500 meters to the 
northeast of the Israel village of Shaar 
Ha-Golan, which is in the Jordan Valley 
south of the Sea of Galilee. A jeep con- 
taining six members of the border police 
set out to investigate. While proceeding 
along a dirt road in regular use by the 
local farmers, and at a spot about 10 
meters from where the explosions had 
taken place, the jeep was blown up by 
a landmine laid in the road, Four of its 
occupants were killed and the other two 
wounded. The targets of the initial ex- 
plosions were a tool shed and a farm 
trailer, both destroyed. They were in 
a field belonging to the village, about 
1,500 meters from the Syrian border. 
Tracks of three men wearing rubber- 
soled footwear lead toward the border 
from the scene. 

The physical evidence indicated that 
the landmine was of a very large mili- 
tary antitank type, and that there were 
five demolition explosives. The mine and 
the demolition charges were laid with a 
degree of proficiency indicating profes- 
sional training. 

October 11,1966: At 1115 hours, a mine 
was discovered in a field about 600 meters 
northeast of Maayan-Baruch in upper 
Galilee and about 150 meters from the 
Israel-Syrian border. The mine was 
found by farmers. The mine is of the 
type used by the Syrian Army. The field 
in which the mine was spotted had been 
plowed 10 days previously. 


That these incidents are part of Syria's 
plan to “liberate” Palestine by means of 
force is clearly evident from statements 
made by the Syrian Government. Thus, 
the President of Syria, Al-Atassi, speak- 
ing on the occasion of Syrian Independ- 
ence Day on March 7, 1966, said: 

Through their past experience in the strug- 
gle, and in their fight against all imperialist 
forces, our people have become convinced 
that the all-out peoples' war of liberation is 
the only road to the liberation of Palestine. 


The following day President Al-Atassi 
declared: 


The Palestine battle is a liberation war 


in the complete sense of the word. The rev- 
olution believes that delaying the battle only 
increases the enemy's power. 


The full practical significance of this 
concept was spelled out in a statement in 
the Syrian daily El Baath on March 13, 
1966, which was broadcast the same day 
on Radio Damascus: 

The Arab people demands armed struggle 
and day by day incessant confrontation, 
through a total war of liberation in which all 
the Arabs will participate, and the Pales- 
tinians at their head. We expect the Arab 
leaders to understand the axiom that the 
shortest distance between two points is a 
straight line, and the shortest road to victory 
is through armed struggle. 


Coinciding with the sharp increase In 
armed attacks by Syria against Israel 
territory is an increase in the tempo of 
the Arab League's boycott activities. 
Mr. Smith reports that to some ardent 
Arab nationalists the culmination of a 
steady buildup in boycott activities rep- 
resents a make-or-break test. However, 
the most disturbing part of Mr. Smith’s 
article is his observation that— 

Still others, most notably the United 
States Government, would like to avert a 
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head-on clash with its inevitable political 
Overtones. But Washingtons hands are 
technically tied by a Congressional resolu- 
tion approved in June 1965 which asserts 
that it is against United States policy to 
recognize a foreign boycott against a friendly 
nation, 

Even to complain about the Arab boycott 
or to help negotiate a solution to the present 
impasse would be to recognize the boycott, 
American diplomats feel. 


If this is the Department of State's 
position, as Mr. Smith infers it is, I am 
at a loss to understand it. On June 30, 
1965, the Congress enacted a series of 
amendments to the Export Control Act 
which stated: 

The Congress further declares that it is the 
policy of the United States (a) to oppose 
restrictive trade practices or boycotts fos- 
tered or imposed by foreign countries against 
other countries friendly to the United States; 
and (b) to encourage and request domestic 
concerns engaged in the export of articles, 
materials, supplies, or information, to refuse 
to take any action, including the furnishing 
of information or the signing of agreements 
which has the effect of furthering or sup- 
porting the restrictive trade practices of 
boycotts fostered or imposed by any foreign 
country against another country friendly to 
the United States. 


There is nothing in the language of the 
act or in the legislative history of the act 
which would support the position that 
the United States cannot recognize the 
existence of a boycott against a country 
friendly to the United States. If the 
Department of State does in fact take 
this position it can only be because it de- 
sires to avoid any involvement in the 
matter and in ostrichlike fashion pre- 
tends that there is no problem. 

The fact of the matter is that the word- 
ing of the act and the intent of the legis- 
lation is clear in requiring that positive 
action be taken by the executive agencies 
to oppose boycotts by the Arab League 
countries against Israel. 

I can speak with some knowledge on 
this matter because I cosponsored S, 984 
the language of which was incorporated 
in section 3 of the Export Control Act on 
June 30, 1965. This represented another 
use of my efforts to place some restric- 
tions on the United Arab Republic’s ag- 
gressiveness which goes back many 
years. 

In 1960 I joined in cosponsoring an 
amendment offered by the able and dis- 
tingusihed Senator from Ilinois [Mr. 
Dovctas] to the Mutual Security Au- 
thorization Act of 1960, that that act 
and Public Law 480 be administered in 
such a way as to give effect to the prin- 
ciples that the United States favors, free- 
dom of navigation in international 
waterways and economic cooperation 
between recipient nations. 

That amendment was necessitated by 
the action of the United Arab Republic 
in prohibiting ships carrying cargoes 
either from or to the State of Israel from 
using the Suez Canal. I stated at that 
time: 

I believe it is highly desirable that the 
United States stop appeasing dictators, espe- 
cially when they are in definite violation of 
their own agreements and conventions, The 
United States is now contributing about $6 
and ½% million to the United Nations police 
force to keep the peace on the border between 
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Israel and Egypt—a third of the total U.N. 
appropriation. All of this could be averted 
if we were not constantly encouraging irre- 
sponsible dictators, 


Despite the passage of this amendment, 
President Nasser continued and con- 
tinues to stop Israel ships from using 
the Suez Canal and to deny access to the 
Canal to cargoes to or from Israel, and 
to boycott ships carrying cargo to Israel. 
The absurd extent to which the Arab 
League countries have gone is described 
by Mr. Smith as follows: 

Several years ago an American ship arrived 
in Beirut to unload some wheat after a stop 
&t Haifa. She was forced to go to Egypt and 
unload there to purge herself, then take on 
the wheat again and deliver it to Beirut. 
More recently, American vessels have been 
Able to clear themselves of the blacklist when 
they delivered American food shipments to 
Cairo by declaring they would not return 
to Israel again. 


In 1963—with President Nasser becom- 
ing increasingly more involved in fight- 
ing in Yemen, using United States aid 
to take the place of money he was wast- 
ing in that civil war—I tried again. 

I offered an amendment to the foreign 
aid authorization bill for fiscal year 1964 
barring aid under the foreign aid pro- 
Bram and under the food-for-peace pro- 
Sram, Public Law 480, to any country 
which the President found to be engaged 
in or preparing for aggressive military 
efforts directed against the United States 
or any country receiving U.S. aid. Un- 
fortunately, in order to secure passage 
of this amendment, an “escape clause” 
had to be provided. The President had to 
Make findings that a particular country 
Was engaging in or preparing for aggres- 
Sive military action and, if such finding 
Was made, no further assistance could be 
Siven until the President made a further 
finding that such aggression or prepara- 
tions for such aggression had ceased, 

Despite the fact that the United Arab 
Republic remained in a state of unilater- 
ally declared war with Israel, despite the 
fact that Israel ships were still barred 
from using the Suez Canal, despite the 
fact that ships carrying cargoes to or 
from Israel could not traverse the Suez 
Canal, and despite the fact that Nasser 
Tetained upward of 30,000 troops in Yem- 
€n at a cost of more than $500,000 a 
day, the President did not make the find- 

s required under my amendment. 

Aid continued to flow to the United 
Arab Republic in large amounts—$199.7 
Million in fiscal year 1963 and $140.5 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1964. 

Repeatedly, during this period, I, to- 
Bether with many of my colleagues, urged 
the President to be firm—to insist that 
as a condition to receiving U.S. economic 
aid, the United Arab Republic be required 
to adhere to the principles of interna- 
tional comity and desist from fomenting 
aggression in the Middle East. 

Our urgings went unheeded. 

Again this year, I was one of the co- 
Sponsors of an amendment to the foreign 
aid bill on the important subject of con- 
tinued economic aid to the United Arab 

Public. This time, however, to make 
Certain that the message got through in 
no uncertain terms, we specified in the 
kmendment that no assistance shall be 
urnished under this act to the United 
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Arab Republic.” But in order to obtain 
acceptance of the amendment, we had to 
insert an “out” in the amendment per- 
mitting the President to continue aid if 
he found “that such assistance is essen- 
tial to the national interest of the United 
States, and further that such assistance 
will neither directly nor indirectly assist 
aggressive actions by the United Arab 
Republic.” 

I had begun to hope that these efforts 
over a period of so many years was be- 
ginning to have some results. Recently 
top administration officials announced 
that there is no expectation of an early 
resumption of aid to Egypt. However, 
Mr. Hedrick Smith’s article in the New 
York Times has occasioned some doubts 
in my mind. How could the American 
diplomats with whom Mr. Smith dis- 
cussed the boycott against Israel contend 
that they could not even recognize the 
existence of the boycott? How have 
these diplomats been instructed by the 
Department of State? What is the De- 
partment’s policy with regard to the Ex- 
port Control Act which states U.S. op- 
position to the boycott? Precisely how 
has the Department of State carried out 
this provision of the act and what does 
it propose to do in the future in regard 
to the Arab League boycott against 
Israel? 

I am addressing today a letter to the 
Secretary of State containing these ques- 
tions and shall have further comments 
on these matters when I receive his reply. 

I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the CoNGRESIONAL Recorp Mr. Hedrick 
Smith's article in the New York Times 
of October 17, 1966, and a table compiled 
from the quarterly report of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce which shows the num- 
ber of reports received from U.S. com- 
mercial exporters as to the inquiries they 
have received from Arab League coun- 
tries relating to the economic boycott 
against Israel. 

There being no objection, the article 
and table were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Oct. 17, 1966] 
Aras Borcortr CHALLENGING Mayor U.S. 

CORPORATIONS— COMPANIES Work BEHIND 

Scenz To Orrser Errecr or 13 NATIONS’ 

ANTI-ISRAEL Polier Fon, COCA-COLA, 

AND R.C.A. PERILED 

(By Hedrick Smith) 

Camo, October 16.— The Arab boycott of 
Israel, in efect 15 years, is posing its most 
striking challenge to American industry. 

Such industrial giants as the Ford Motor 
Company, its subsidiary, the Philco Corpora- 
tion, Coca-Cola International Corporation, 
the Radio Corporation of America, the Zenith 
Radio Corporation and Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., have either felt the bite of the boycott 
or are working to avoid a threatened embargo 
by the Arab states. 

Action or impending action against these 
major American companies has set off ex- 
tensive behind-the-scenes politicking and 
bargaining in the silent, largely hidden, pres- 
sure game that arises from the Arab's eco- 
nomic cold war with Israel. 

The Ford and Coca-Cola cases are par- 
ticularly tricky because of potential reper- 
cussions of a boycott on their widespread 
operations in the Arab world, mostly owned 
and operated by Arab businessmen, 

Both companies have discreetly approached 
Arab officials with offers to increase their 
operations in Arab countries to offset 
planned expansions in Israel, which got them 
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in trouble in the first place. Their argument 
is that boycott action against them would 
work against Arab economic self-interest in 
the long run, 

The League of Arab States, formed in 1945, 
consists of the United Arab Republic, Iraq, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
Yemen, Algeria, Kuwait, Libys, Morocco, the 
Sudan and Tunisia, 

The situation is rapidly approaching a 
showdown. The Arab Boycott Committee, 
composed of the 13 Arab countries and sev- 
eral small states from the Persian Gulf 
region, will hold its semi-annual meeting in 
Kuwalt on Nov. 16 to decide whether to 
blacklist Ford and its subsidiary, Philco, the 
Coca-Cola Export Corporation and R.C.A. 
All have been placed on the agenda for the 
session and have been warned against deal- 
ing with Israel. General Motors may also 
be discussed. 

Zenith and Sears, Roebuck have already 
been blacklisted, Zenith for its decision to 
forsake Arab markets and produce television 
sets in Jerusalem and Sears out of apparent 
confusion with an unrelated British com- 
pany named Sears. The American Sears has 
nettled boycott officials by declining even to 
explain its innocence. 

To some ardent Arab nationalists, this fall, 
the culmination of a steady build-up in boy- 
cott activities, represents a make-or-break 
test. Others see the situation in reverse; a 
deliberate attempt by Israel to “up the ante” 
by soliciting offers from important American 
manufacturers to pose a direct challenge to 
the boycott. 

Still others, most notably the United States 
Government, would like to avert a head-on 
economic clash with its Inevitable political 
overtones. But Washington’s hands are 
technically tied by a Congressional resolution 
approved in June, 1965, which asserts that it 
is against United States policy to recognize 
a foreign boycott against a friendly nation. 

Even to complain about the Arab boycott 
or to help negotiate a solution to the present 
impasse would be to recognize the boycott, 
American diplomats feel. 

Furthermore, while the United States 
presses ita own embargoes against Cuba and 
North Vietnam, among others, it is an awk- 
ward position to protest to the Arabs about 
the impropriety of their anti-Israel boycott 
or to the Israelis about their counterboycott 
of the Arabs. 

For businessmen walking an economic 
tightrope In the Middle East is an old prob- 
lem. For years they have faced a dilemma: 
whether to do business with Israel, a nation 
of 244 million people, and run the risk of 
having their products banned by 13 Arab 
countries with 100 million people; or whether 
to cater to the Arab market, ignore Israel and 
risk pressures from Zionists and Jewish 
group in the United States, Europe and else- 
where. 

Now, American companies have an addi- 
tional problem—Congress has encouraged 
them to refuse to answer Arab boycott ques- 
tionnaire, though such refusal can lead to 
blacklisting in some cases. Instead, the com- 
panies are supposed to report to the Com- 
merce Department any approach from Arab 
or Israeli offices, 

The Arab boycott began in earnest in 1951 
as a campaign to weaken Israel's economy and 
armed forces by limiting her access to for- 
eign markets, sources of arms and supplies, 
and foreign capital and technical know-how. 

Arab officials assert that though the boy- 
cott has not crippled Israel it has nonethe- 
less achieved considerable success. Moham- 
med Mahgoub, the Egyptian commissioner- 
general of the boycott, says that since 1951 
the organization has taken action against 
8,000 to 9,000 companies. 

Of these, he says roughly 90 per cent even- 
tually complied with boycott regulations. 
The other 10 per cent, or about 800 com- 
panies, refused because, according to Mr. 
Mahgoub, they are “Zionist controlled.” N 
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ARMS STILL DELIVERED 


Israeli officials are said to consider the 
boycott more of a nuisance than a serious 
deterrent to economic development or mlli- 
tary security, Arms deliveries from France, 
West Germany and others have not been sig- 
nificantly affected, 

Israeli officials also maintain that each 
time important companies, such as major 
airlines, stand firm, action against them is 
dropped not because they have complied with 
regulations but because the Arab states have 
found they cannot enforce the boycott. 

Independent observers also note important 
boycott loopholes. Japanese industry, for 
example, which does 25 times as much busi- 
ness with the Arabs as with Israel, has seg- 
regated its foreign trading companies into 
those that deal with Israel and those that 
deal with the Arabs. 

Communist countries adopt the same ap- 
proach, setting up special companies to deal 
only with Israel. In the West, such concerns 
as Revlon, Inc., the Chemstrand Corporation 
and Zenith have written off the Arab market 
and concentrated on Israel. 

Others trade with Israel through middle- 
men, or relable the products they sell in 
Israel or handle their trade through third 
countries. 

According to an assessment by the United 
States Commerce Department last May, there 
is “a general pattern of refusal by American 
firms” to comply with boycott warnings 
about their over-all business relations with 
Israel. The study, added, however, that ex- 
porters were more inclined to cooperate” 
with boycott rules on shipping, which affect 
roughly two-thirds of the Arab boycott cases 
involving American companies. 

Some analysts report that Arab countries 
have had to pay a considerable price for boy- 
cott regulations on international shipping. 
The reason is that shippers eventually pass 
on to Arab customers the costs of delays or 
blocked cargos caused by enforcement of the 
boycott, 

Although the most sensational boycott 
cases often involves the United States, 
Britain, West Germany and France, the boy- 
cott’s effect is worldwide. The most recent 
group of additions to the Arab blacklist in- 
cluded Israeli ventures in four African coun- 
tries—Slerra Leone, the Congo, Ethiopia and 
Nigeria. 

India, one of the Egyptians’ most im- 
portant trade and payments partners, has 21 
concerns on the blacklist, including the 
Government-owned Praha Machine Tools 
Co., Ltd. Ships from Bulgaria, Poland and 
other Communist countries are periodically 
barred from Arab ports because of black- 
listing. 

Arab spokesmėn, asserting that the boy- 
cott is not based on religious or racial 
descrimination note that Arab countries 
deal with some Jewish companies, whereas 
Moslem-owned companies in Turkey, Iran 
and Cyprus have been blacklisted by the 
Israelis. 

Inconsistency in applying the recommen- 
dations of the boycott headquarters in 
Damascus, Syria, or the decisions of the 
Arab League Boycott Committee, has made 
it exceedingly difficult for businessmen to 
know the ground rules. Major oil companies 
have clerical workers constantly keeping 
track of which ships are blacklisted. 

Technically, the boycott is not applied, as 
one Arab League document explains, against 
companies with pure normal trade dealings 
with Israel” in which Israeli customers pay 
hard currency for finished imported prod- 
ucts, unless they are “helpful to the war 
effort of Israel,” 

Officially, the boycott is imposed against 
companies that have factories or assembly 
Plants in Israel either run by the parent 
concern of its agent companies that import 
Israeli products; companies that help 
Israel prospect for oil or other natural re- 
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sources that will strengthen the economy; 
companies that provide consultant or tech- 
nical services to Israeli industry or grant 
Israeli companies manufacturing Hcenses or 
the right to use brand names; and the parent 
concerns or subsidiaries of blacklisted com- 
panies. 
HOTELS IN BOTH AREAS 

Generally, service industries have not been 
affected, even though they may provide jobs 
and hard currency earnings for Israel. 
Hilton International Company, for example, 
has hotels in Cairo and Tunis, is opening a 
new one in Morocco, and has one in Tel Aviv. 
The Sheraton Corporation of America, which 
has a hotel in Israel, signed a contract this 
summer to run a hotel in Cairo. 

Trans World Airlines, Pan American 
World Airways and other international 
carriers serve Israel as well as the Arab 
states. Some banks have acted as financial 
agents for Israel while handling Arab ac- 
counts and loans. A ripple of anxiety went 
through the New York financial community 
two years ago when the Arabs threatened to 
boycott the Chase Manhattan Bank on 
grounds that it had handled an Israeli bond 
issue. But the boycott was never Imposed, 

Some Arab officials Insist that the current 
cases involving major American compantes 
fall under these rules. Ford is in hot water 
for having licensed its Israeli dealer, Pal- 
estine Automobile Corp., Ltd., to assemble 
knocked-down British and American Ford 
trucks and tractors. Coca-Cola is in trouble 
for having granted a franchise for a bottling 
plant in Israel to Abraham Feinberg, a New 
York banker, 

The Israeli agent of General Motors, Leo 
Goldberg, announced in late September a 
“concrete offer" by the giant American car 
manufacturer to invest in an automobile 
assembly plant in Israel. Five days later 
the boycott director of Lebanon warned that 
if this were true he would move to put Gen- 
eral Motors on the agenda for the boycott 
meeting in Kuwait. Press reports from Ku- 
wait said General Motors issued a statement 
there last Wednesday denying plans to in- 
vest in an assembly plant in Israel. 

No Arab official has yet publicly disclosed 
the alleged offense by R.C.A., but other 
sources suggest that it may involve the 
pressing of phonograph records in Israel. 

The Ford case has potentially the widest 
implications of any so far affected by the 
boycott. If carried out to the letter against 
Ford, the boycott not only would affect the 
parent company but also 30 subsidiaries, in- 
cluding Philco, which has sizable television 
and radio sales in Lebanon, Libya and Saudi 
Arabia and reported military communica- 
tions contracts in Jordan, Lybia, Morocco, 
Saudi Arabia and Tunisia. 


John Andrews, Ford's vice president for 
foreign operations, is said to have pointed 
out to Arab officials that there were about 
60,000 Ford vehicles in Arab countries that 
would continue to need spare parts. To 
this, Mr. Mahgoub, the Boycott chief, replies 
that Ford parts are made by three Inde- 
pendent American companies and if Ford is 
boycotted, Arab customers will buy directly 
from these concerns. 


In addition to a network of Arab-owned 
dealerships in Arab countries, Ford has two 
assembly plants, one in Morocco and one in 
Alexandria. The Egyptian plant, with 300 
employes, has been idle except for spare- 
parts business for 18 months because Cairo 
did not allocate the foreign exchange to buy 
assembly kits abroad. 


Egyptian authorities have repeatedly urged 
Ford to manufacture trucks and cars for re- 
export to offset import costs and to help Cairo 
earn hard currency. Not long after the first 
boycott. warning, Ford is reported to have 
made “an attractive offer” to comply with 
this request to make trucks and other ve- 
hicles for export. 
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NEW COCA-COLA ARRANGEMENTS 


Like Ford, Coca-Cola has been doing busi- 
ness in Israel for years but the boycott office 
maintains that new arrangements for a local 
bottling plant there, to replace direct sales of 
bottled soft drinks to Israel, “violates per- 
missible activities." 

But as in the Ford case, boycotting Coca- 
Cola could have a boomerang effect in the 
Arab world. According to Arab statistics, 
Coca-Cola has 29 bottling plants in Arab 
countries with 5,000 local employes. 

When Americans observe that these plants 
would close and people be thrown out of 
work, Arab boycott enthsiasts reply that the 
plants could be nationalized and converted 
to production of local soft drinks. The 
United Arab Republic has started promoting 
a new Coke-colored drink called Randa, but 
it has failed to gain wide acceptance. 

Coca-Cola has recently taken large adver- 
tisements In Egyptian newspapers to empha- 
size its contribution to the economy and to 
disclose. plans for buillding a concentrate 
plant, its first in the Middle East, at Port 
Said. This is a new development since the 
boycott warnings to Coca-Cola, 

A number of boycott administrators pri- 
vately take a pragmatic approach to black- 
listing foreign concerns, One high official 
in Alexandria confided to a foreign friend 
that “if it’s in our interest, we should con- 
tinue to import a product” even if it tech- 
nically should be boycotted. 


“The problem,” one businessman ex- 
plained, “is to get this off a question of prin- 
ciple and onto the level of practicality. What 
is needed is a new recognition of what is in 
the Arab self-interest and what is not. We 
hope for a rational turn in this direction.” 


Legalistic application of boycott rules in 
the past has occasionally led to bewildering 
results. Several years ago an American ship 
arrived in Beirut to unload some wheat after 
a stop at Halfa. She was forced to go to 
Cyprus and unload there to purge herself, 
then take on the wheat again and deliver it 
to Beirut. 


More recently, American vessels have been 
able to clear themselves of the blacklist when 
they delivered American food shipments to 
Cairo by declaring they would not return to 
Israel again, 

ACTOR A VICTIM 

Sal Mineo, the American movie actor, was 
once blacklisted for having played a Zionist 
fanatic in the movie “Exodus” but the ban 
was lifted after he portrayed an Arab na- 
tionalist in another film, “Escape From 
Zahrein.” 

Two years ago, the Lebanese boycott office 
refused to permit the showing of Walt Dis- 
ney's “Sleeping Beauty“ because the horse 
in the movie had an Old Testament name— 
Samson. The Lebanese boycott director 
wanted it changed to Simson, but that would 
have required a new soundtrack. 


Even athletic teams are supposed to “keep 
clean.” ‘Three years ago, however, the Tot- 
tenham Hotspurs, one of Britain’s leading 
soccer teams, played an exhibition in Cairo 
shortly after appearing in Tel Aviv. There 
was not a word of protest. 

“When it suits them, they stew about It,“ 
one Britain said. “And when it doesn't, they 
ignore it.“ 


Implementation of the boycott is left to 
each country or its boycott director. Rec- 
ommendations from the central boycott of- 
fice or decisions of the twice-a-year boycott 
meetings, attended by the 13 Arab League 
states plus five Trucial States, are not bind- 
Ing. Each country applies them as it sees 
fit, or can initiate action on its own. 

In Lebanon, censors carefully clip out 
newspaper and e advertisements of 
El Al, the Israeli airline, from foreign pub- 
lications. In the United Arab Republic, 
these pass without notice. 
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EGYPTIANS MOST PRAGMATIC 


In the past, Syria and Lebanon have been 
among the most aggressive in raising boycott 
cases, Kuwait, Libya and Saudi Arabia also 
haye reputations for harsh enforcement. 

One theory is that the oil producing coun- 
tries are rich enough to buy substitutes for 
the producis they embargo. Another is that 
private businessmen who do most of the 
trading have less influence than state-owned 
companies in the socialist Arab states with 
the public oficials who run boycott offices, 
and are less able to get concessions for their 
la vorite products. 

Ironically, the United Arab Republic, 
though it is the self-proclaimed leader of 
Arab nationalism, is considered the most 
Pragmatic in its approach, often overlooking 
violations of companies with which it feels 
it must deal. 

Algeria, Morocco and Tunisia, the western 
Arab countries, reportedly ignore the boycott 
More than they observe it, since they are 
generally less involved in the Israeli issue 
than eastern Arabs, 


Number of reports received from U.S. 


exporters 
Period: 
4th. quarter, 1965_..-...-..--.--.--. 828 
Ist quarter, 1966— 2. 177 
2d quarter, 1966 1, 090 
Total (40) Gaterco ook sen 4,095 


The 150th Anniversary of Daviess 
County, Ky. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the sesquicentennial ceremonies held in 
Owensboro, Ky., some months ago to ob- 
Serve the 150th anniversary of the found- 
ing of Daviess County, a time capsule was 
buried on the lawn of the Daviess County 
Courthouse and a directive was issued 
for opening the capsule in the year 2015. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 

corp, I include this directive, which is 
as follows: 

DrreecrivE For OPENING TIME CAPSULE, 

JUNE 1, 1965 

The Daviess County Sesquicentennial Time 
Capsule Committee requests the honor of 
your presence at the opening of the Time 
Capsule, June 1, 2015, the county's 200th 
Anniversary, Brief details concerning the 
Capsule follow: 

I. On September 25, 1965, at 3:30 p.m. 
(Central Daylight Time), a stainless steel 
Time Capsule was buried just south of the 

e on the Second Street side of the 
Daviess County Court House by the Young 
Historians Clubs of Owensboro High School 
and Daviess County High School. 

i II. The Capsule has a screw-type top, 
Urther secured inside by a gasket sealer. 
1 contents represent many areas of life in 
965 that will be of interest to residents of 

Viess County in 2015. A schematic draw- 
ing of the Capsule location is attached. 
wine Contents of the Capsule are indi- 
. ak a separate pep Each 

rn th a clear plastic - 

Servative. 1 8 F ps 

x IV. It is suggested the Capsule be refilled 

the reburied for another 50 years and that 

5 Present contents be placed in the 
useum that should be a reality in 2018. 
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V. Copies of these instructions have been 
placed in the following locations: 

A. Vault, Central Trust Company, 114 W. 
Third Street, Owensboro, Kentucky. 

B. County Court Room (picture), Daviess 
County Court House, Owensboro, Kentucky, 

C. Kentucky Historical Society, Library 
Pile, Frankfort, Kentucky, 7 

D. The Filson Club (records), 118 West 
Breckinridge Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 

E. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 1966, by the 
Honorable WA IAM H. NatcHer, Member of 
Congress, Second District, Kentucky. 

The members of the Time Capsule Com- 
mittee extend to you our best. wishes for a 
prosperous and progressive 200th year in 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 

Time Capsule Committee: 

Mr. A. L. ROBERTS, 

Mr. Hen O. POTTER, 

Mr. HENRY M. WILSON, 

Mr. J. L. HAGAN, 

Mr, W. M. NORRIS, Jr., 

Mrs. RAYMOND KRAMER, 

Mrs. M. Davip ORRAHOOD, 
Chairman. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT AFTER SINE DIE ADJOURN- 
MENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did, on the following 
dates, deliver to the White House for 
forwarding or presentation to the Presi- 
dent upon his return from abroad, for his 
approval, bills and joint resolutions of the 
House of the following titles: 

On October 24, 1966: 

H.R. 14643. An act to provide for the 
strengthening of American educational re- 
sources for international studies and re- 
search, 

On October 25, 1966: 

H.R. 14355. An act to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, and the Railroad 
Retirement Tax Act to make certain technical 
changes, to provide for survivor benefits to 
children ages 18 to 21, inclusive, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 17285. An act to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1987 and the Rallroad Re- 
tirement Tax Act, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R. 18381. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for other purposes, 

On October 28, 1966: 

H.R. 203. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to set aside funds for research 
into spinal cord injuries and diseases; 

H.R. 647. An act to amend the act of 
March 3, 1901, to permit the appointment of 
new trustees in deeds of trust in the District 
of Columbia by agreement of the parties; 

H.R. 872. An act to amend the provisions 
of title 18 of the United States Code relating 
to offenses committed in Indian country; 

H.R. 1269. An act for the relief of H. Foster 
Hunter; 

HR. 1328. An act for the relief of Glenn D. 
Humes; 

HR. 1388. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Ralph D. Caldwell; 

H.R. 2129. An act for the relief of Maria 
Rossi; 

H.R. 2266. An act to provide for the settie- 
ment of claims resulting from an explosion 
at a US. ordnance plant in Bowie County, 
Tex., on July 8, 1963; 

ELR. 2600. An act to provide for the ac- 
quisition and preservation of the real prop- 
erty known as the Ansley Wilcox House in 
Buffalo, N.Y., as a national historic site; 

H.R. 3348. An act to authorize a program 
for the construction of facilities for the 
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teaching of veterinary medicine and a pro- 
gram of loans for students of veterinary 
medicine; 

H.R. 3500. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Emilie Boulay; 

H.R. 3526. An act for the relief of Dr. Eric 
J, Lazaro; 

H.R. 3530, An act for the relief of Dr. 
Miguel Angel Martinez y Corpas; 

H.R. 3531, An act for the relief of Dr. 
Julio Cesar Muniz y Sotolongo; 

H.R. 3536. An act for the relief of George 
R. Lore; 

H.R. 3689. An act for the relief of Juanita 
Cereguine de Burgh; 

H.R. 3756. An act for the relief of James 
S. Kahriman; 

H.R. 3879. An act for the relief of Ernest 
Buillet; 

HR. 3901. An act for the relief of Miss 
Elisabeth von Oberndorf; 

H.R. 3993. An act to authorize the issuance 
of certificates of citizenship in the Canal 
Zone; 

H.R. 4077. An act for the relief of Jean A. 
Quaintance; 

H.R. 4454. An act for the relief of Herman 
Feldman; 0 

H. R. 5622. An act for the relief of Dr. Jorge 
Ignacio Miquel Franca; 

H.R. 5688. An act relating to criminal pro- 
cedure in the District of Columbia; 

HR. 5858. An act relating to applications 
for writs of habeas corpus by persons in 
custody pursuant to judgments of State 


H.R. 5969, An act for the relief of Dr. Raul 
R. Morffi; 

H.R. 5990. An act to grant increased benefits 
to persons receiving cash relief under the 
2. BENTE: AEE OE ge 
1937; 

H.R. 6035. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Maj. John W. Roy, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6103. An act for the relle of the city 
of Umatilla, Oreg.; 

H.R. 6115. An act for the relief of Dr. Jose 
A. G. Mendoza; 

H.R, 6226. An act for the relief of Dr. Blen- 
venido Benach Carreras; 

H.R. 6443. An act for the relief of Dr, 
Antonio U. Catasus; 

HR, 6899. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Myriam de la Caridad Ares y Fernandez de 
Bosch; 

HR, 6958. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to promote savings 
under the Internal Revenue Service’s auto- 
matic data system; 

H.R. 7026. An act for the relief of Nathan 
Levine; 

HR. 7341. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Ricardo R. Fusto; 

H.R. 7382. An act to amend section 1391 of 
title 28 of the United States Code relating 
to venue; 

H.R. 7648. An act to authorize long-term 
leases on the San Zavier and Salt River Pima- 
Maricopa Indian Reservations, and for other 


purposes; 

HR. 7973. An act to amend section 4339 of 
title 10, United States Code; 

H.R. 8358. An act for the relief of the Milan 
Compress Co.; 

H.R. 8436. An act to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States with respect 
to the dutiable status of watches, clocks, 
and timing apparatus from insular posses- 
sions of the United States; 

H.R. 8614. An act for the relief of Miss 
Rajka Soda; 

H.R. 8917. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay a 
judgment in favor of the Omaha Tribe of 
Nebraska, and for other p f 

H.R. 8937. An act for the relief of Charles 
A. Turner; 

H.R. 9036. An act for the relief of J. M. 
Pendarvis. Jr.; 

HR. 9167, An act to amend title of the 
United States Code to enable the courts to 
deal more effectively with the problem of 
narcotic addiction, and for other purposes; 
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H.R. 9213. An act for the relief of Willam 
A. Buzbee; 

H.R. 9217. An act for the relief of certain 
civilian employees of the Department of the 
Army at Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; 

H.R. 9348. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Harold G. Wilmarth; 

H.R. 9778. An act to amend titles 10 and 
37, United States Code, to codify recent mili- 
tary law, and to improve the code; 

H.R. 9985, An act reporting by physicians 
in District of Columbia injuries by firearms, 


ete.; 

H.R. 10151. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Luis Crespo; 

H.R. 10249. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Manninen; 

H.R. 10253. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Luis E. Bencomo; 

H.R. 10259. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Allan Baumal; 

H.R. 10288. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Antonio B. Santillano; 

H.R. 10304, An act to provide for the man- 
datory reporting by physicians and institu- 
tions in the District of Columbia of certain 
physical abuse of children; 

H.R. 10327, An act to require evidence of 
adequate financial responsibility to pay judg- 
ments for personal injury or death, or to 
repay fares in the event of nonperformance 
of voyages, to establish minimum standards 
for passenger vessels and to require disclosure 
of construction details on passenger vessels, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10662. An act for the relief of Leonard 
J, Dalton; 

H.R. 10832, An act for the relief of Gloria 
Alesna Relampagos; 

H.R. 10846. An act for the relief of Kath- 
erine Nabokoff and Emil Homoceanu; 

H.R. 10876. An act to authorize and direct 
the Administrator of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration to quitclaim certain property in 
Jackson County, Ala., to Skyline Churches 
Cemetery, a corporation; 

H.R. 11216. An act relating to the tariff 
treatment of articles assembled abroad of 
products of the United States, and for other 
Purposes; 

H.R. 11224. An act for the rellef of Dr. 
Pedro Raphael; 

H.R. 11254. An act for the relief of Julieta 
Gloria Bersamin; 

H.R. 11256. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
priority and effect of Federal tax liens and 
levies, and for other p 3 

H.R. 11467. An act for the relief of CWO 
Joseph J. McGayin; 

H.R. 11475, An act to provide for the con- 
trol or elimination of jellyfish and other such 
pests in the coastal waters of the United 
States, and for other purposes; 

H.R.11555. An act to provide a border 
highway along the U.S. bank of the Rio 
Grande in connection with the settle- 
ment of the Chamizal boundary dispute be- 
tween the United States and Mexico; 

H.R. 11570. An act for the relief of James 
R. Kemp; 

H.R. 11590. An act for the 
Jacinta Llorens; 

H.R. 11617. An act for the relief of Jun 
Becky; 

H.R. 11631. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to clarify, improve, and 
add additional programs relating to the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery of the 
Veterans’ Administration, and for other 


relief of Dr. 


purposes; 

H.R. 11640, An act for the relief of Dr. Juan 
Antonio Dumois; 

H.R. 11660. An act relating to interest on 
income tax refunds made within 45 days 
after the filing of the tax return, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 11676. An act for the relief of Johnny 
R. Bradley and others; 

H.R. 11782. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
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for additions to a reserve for certain guar- 
anteed debt obligations, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 11952. An act for the relief of Maria 
Karidakis; 

H.R. 11957, An act for the relief of Muriel 
Williams; 

H.R. 12237. An act for the relief of Tri- 
States Construction Co., Inc.; 

H.R. 12317. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Augusto J. Fernandez-Conde; 

H.R. 12360. An act to permit the sale of 
grain storage facilities to public nonprofit 
agencies and organizations; 

H.R. 12512. An act for the rellef of Carl V. 
Elliott; 

H.R. 12781. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Mario Orlando Santos-Estévez; 

H.R. 12826. An act for the relief of Kim 
Kap Yung: 

H.R. 12920. An act for the relief of Alex- 
ander Francis Saker, doctor of medicine; 

H.R. 13101. An act for the relief of Mario 
P. Navarro, M.; 

H.R. 13103. An act to provide equitable tax 
treatment for foreign investment in the 
United States, to establish a presidential 
election campaign fund to assist in financ- 
ing the costs of presidential election cam- 
paigns, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 13161. An act to strengthen and im- 
prove programs of assistance for elementary 
and secondary schools, and for other 


urposes; 

H.R. 13192. An act for the relief of Nermin 
Demirbag Lavapies; 

H.R. 13196. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to increase the oppor- 
tunities for training of medical technologists 
and personne! in other allied health profes- 
sions, to improve the educational quality of 
the schools training such allied health pro- 
fessions personnel, and to strengthen and 
improve the existing student loan programs 
for medical, osteopathic, dental, podiatry, 
pharmacy, optometric and nursing students, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 13320, An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of industrial diamond stones from the 
national stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile; 

H.R. 13370. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of fused crude aluminum oxide from 
the national stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile; 

H.R. 13448, An act to amend title 39, 
United States Code, with respect to malling 
privileges of members of the U.S. Armed 
Forces and other Federal Government per- 
sonnel overseas, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 13551. An act to amend the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Act of 1965, and for 
other purposes; 

ELR. 13661. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of battery-grade synthetic manganese 
dioxide from the national stockpile; 

H.R. 13682. An act for the relief of Donald 
E. Auscon; 

H.R. 13683. An act for the relief of Robert 
A. Ivins; 

H. R. 13800. An act for the relief of S5c. 
Ronald J. Olson, U.S. Army, retired; 

H.R. 13935. An act to give the consent of 
Congress to the State of Massachusetts to 
become a party to the agreement relating 
to bus taxation proration and reciprocity 
as set forth in title II of the act of April 14, 
1965 (79 Stat. 60), and consented to by Con- 
gress in that act and in the act of November 
1, 1965 (79 Stat. 1157); 

H.R. 13955. An act to establish the past and 
present location of a certain portion of the 
Colorado River for certain purposes; 

HR. 13982, An act to amend thé act of 
August 14, 1964, to authorize payments of any 
amounts authorized under the act to the 
estates of persons who would have been ell- 
gible for payments under the authority of the 
act, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 14075. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to settle and pay certain 
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claims arising out of the taking of the 1960 
decennial census; 

H.R, 14173. An act for the relief of Antonio 
Barquet Chediak; 

H.R: 14174, An act for the relief of Esteban 
Fernandez Neda; 

HR. 14233. An act for the relief of Beatriz 
Diaz; 

H.R. 14347. An act to liberalize the provi- 
sions for payment to parents and children of 
dependency and indemnity compensation, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R.14517. An act to amend Private Law 
86-203 to permit the use of the vessel John 
F. Drews in the coastwise trade while it 18 
owned by a citizen of the United States; 

H.R. 14525. An act for the relief of Thomas 
C. Macpherson, Jr.; 

H.R. 14604. An act to authorize a study of 
facilities and services to be furnished visitors 
and students coming to the Nation's Capital; 

H.R. 14615. An act for the relief of certain 
members and former members of the Army on 
whose behalf erroneous payments were made 
for storage of household goods; 

H.R. 14644. An act to amend the Higher 
Education Pacilities Act of 1963, the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, and the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958; 

H.R. 14741. An act to authorize an in- 
crease in the number of Marine Corps officers 
who may serve in the combined grades of 
brigadier general and major general; 

H.R. 14745. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education and Welfare, and related agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967. 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 14749. An act for the relief of Kath- 
erine M. Perakis; 

H.R. 14819. An act for the rellef of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Nussbaum; 

H.R. 14864. An act for the relief of certain 
individuals; 

H.R. 14920. An act for the relief of Marie 
del Carmen Bermudez; 

H.R. 14929. An act to promote interna- 
tional trade in agricultural commodities, to 
combat hunger and malnutrition, to further 
economic development, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 14984. An act for the relief of Renato 
Camacho Castro; 

H.R. 14990. An act for the relief of Her- 
man Adams, doing business as the Adams 
Manufacturing Co.; 

H.R. 15014. An act for the reilef of Henry 
P. Leonhardy; 

H.R. 15024. An act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to select an 
available Government-owned site in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and to improve and lease 
such site for a temporary heliport; 

H.R. 15111. An act to provide for con- 
tinued progress in the Nation's war on pov- 
erty; 

IIR. 15183. An act to adjust the status of 
Cuban refugees to that of lawful permanent 
residents of the United States, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 15251. An act for the relief of Walter 
W. Taylor; 

H.R. 15297, An act for the relief of Leonard 
G. Duffy, lleutenant, U.S. Navy; 

H.R. 15335. An act to amend the act en- 
titled "An act to establish an Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
approved September 24, 1959; 

H.R. 15488. An act for the relief of Dr- 
All Haji-Morad; 

H.R. 15727. An act to establish rates of 
compensation for certain positions within 
the Smithsonian Institution; 

H.R. 15748, An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize a spec 
30-day period of leave for a member of & 
uniformed service who voluntarily extends 
his tour of duty in a hostile fire area; 

HR. 15766. An act to establish a National 
Commission on Reform of Federal Criminal 
Laws; 
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H.R. 15857. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Pollce and Firemen's Salary Act 
of 1958 to Increase salaries of officers and 
members of the Metropolitan Police force 
and the Fire Department, to amend the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 
1955 to increase the salaries of teachers, 
School officers, and other employees of the 
Board of Education of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 16074. An act to cancel certain unpaid 
interest accrued after September 30, 1931, on 
loans made to World War I veterans upon 
the security of adjusted-service certificates; 

H.R. 16114. An act to provide for the in- 
clusion of premium pay under section 5545 
(c)(1) of title 5, United States Code, for the 
Purpose of determining benefits under the 
Civil service retirement, group life insurance, 
and injury compensation provisions of such 
title, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 16394. An act for the relief of certain 
enlisted members of the military services who 
lost interest on amounts deposited under 
Section 1035 of title 10, United States Code. 
or prior laws authorizing enlisted members‘ 
deposits, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 16522. An act for the relief of Vicente 
Fernandez Marino; 

H.R. 16610. An act for the relief of Dr, An- 
tonio Rendon Delgado; 

H.R. 16715. An act to amend the Man- 
Power Development and Training Act of 1962; 

H.R. 16958. An act to authorize the estab- 
lishment in the District of Columbia of a 
Public college of arts and sciences and a 
vocational and technical institute; 

HR. 16977. An act for the relief of Eugene 
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G. Peterson, Harry E. Byers, and Russell W, 
Jordan; 

H.R. 17260, An act for the relief of Robert 
A, Jellison; 

H.R, 17261. An act for the relief of Augus- 
tus J. Theodore; 

H.R. 17271. An act to amend section 112 
of the Internal Revene Code fo 1954 to in- 
crease from $200 to $500 the monthly com- 
bat pay exclusion for commissioned officers 
serving in combat zones; 

H.R. 17376. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of nickel from the national stockpile; 

H.R. 17451. An act to preserve the pay 
and retirement privileges of certain former 
deputy chiefs of Navy bureaus; 

H.R. 17588. An act to amend section 8(g) 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act with respect to assignments; 

H.R. 17607, An act to suspend the invest- 
ment credit and the allowance of accelerated 
depreciation in the case of certain real prop- 


erty; 

H.R. 17636. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of 
said District for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 17637, An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 17658. An act to provide for the strik- 
ing of medals in commemoration of the U.S. 
Naval Construction Battalions (Seabees) 
25th anniversary and the U.S. Navy Civil En- 
gineers Corps (CEC) 100th anniversary; 
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H.R. 17798. An act to provide that a judg- 
ment or decree of the District of Columbia 
court of general sessions shall not consti- 
tute a lien until filed and recorded in the 
Office of the Recorder of Deeds of the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 18019. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Army to construct an addition 
at the Walter Reed Army Medical Center, 
Washington, D.C.; 

H.R. 18021. An act to amend the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 18033. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Fidel Rodriguez-Cubas; 

H.R. 18119. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 18217. An act to provide home leave 
for Federal seafaring personnel, and for other 
purposes; 

HR. 18233. An act authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors for 
navigation, flood control, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 18284. An act to authorize the Attor- 
ney General to adjust the legislative juris- 
diction exercised by the United States over 
lands within the Federal reformatory at 
Chillicothe, Ohio; 

HJ, Res. 1001. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the month of May each 
year as “Steelmark Month"; and 

H.J. Res. 1322. Joint resolution fixing the 
time of assembly of the 90th Congress. 
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Appendix 


NOTICE 


The last issue of the daily Congressional Record for the second 
session of the Eighty-ninth Congress will be published Monday, 


November 21, 1966. 


It is requested that copy and proofs of speeches 


withheld for revision or extensions of remarks as authorized by either 
House, be submitted to the Government Printing Office or to the 
Congressional Record Clerk, Room H-112, Capitol, before that date. 

By order of the Joint Committee on Printing. 


CARL HAYDEN, Chairman. 


Achievements of the Senate Committee on 
Public Works, 89th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp the outstanding achievements of 
the Senate Committee on Public Works 
during the 89th Congress. 

Both the chairman and the committee 

: ten deserving of our sincere commenda- 

n. 


There being no objection, the commit- 
tee achievements were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recor, as follows: 
ACTIVITIES OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 

PusLIc WORKS, 89TH CONGRESS, IST SESSION 


During 1965 the Committee considered five 
Major pieces of legislation as well as numer- 
Ous other bills of a lesser nature. 

The five major legislative items are: 

1, Appalachian Regional Development Act, 
PL 89-4; The purpose of the Act is to provide 
Public works and economic development pro- 
Brams, and the planning and coordination 
needed to assist in the development of the 
Appalachian region. Included under the Act 
is the establishment of a Regional Commis- 
sion, the establishment of a development 
highway system for the region, the construc- 
tion and operation of health facilties, land 
improvement and erosion control, timber de- 
velopment assistance, mining area restora- 
tion and a water resource survey. Including 
the highway funds of $840,000,000 for a six- 
year program, the total authorization for this 
Act is $1,092,000,000. 

2. The Water Quality Act, JL 89-234: The 
Purpose of the Act is to provide for a Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration to 
administer the Act. It increases from $100 
Million annually to $150 million annually 
the grants for waste treatment facilities over 
the next two years and increases individual 
Project grants from $600,000 to $1,2 million 
and multi project grants from $2.4 to $4.8 
Million. It sets up a four year, $80 million 
Program for demonstration grants involving 
new or improved methods of controlling pol- 


lution from storm sewers or combined storm- 
sanitary sewers and it provides procedures 
for the establishment of water quality 
standards in interstate waters. 

3. The Clean Air Act, PL 89-272: The pur- 
pose of the Act is to provide for the estab- 
lishment of standards for automotive vehicle 
omissions, the establishment of a new Fed- 
eral Air Pollution Control Laboratory to con- 
duct a national research and development 
program, and for international control of air 
pollution where a foreign country is adversely 
affected by air pollution from sources within 
the United States. This law, also amended 
the Clean Air Act, contains Title II desig- 
nated as the “Solid Waste Disposal Act.” 
This Act authorizes a total of $92.5 million 
for four years to be used by the Departments 
of Health, Education and Welfare, and In- 
terior for research, demonstrations and train- 
ing in connection with disposal of garbage, 
refuse and other discarded solid materials. 

4. Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act, PL 89-136: The purpose of this 
Act is to provide grants and loans for public 
works and development facilities, and other 
financial assistance in conjunction with long 
term planning. It provides for technical 
assistance, research and information service 
in these areas, standards for area and district 
eligibility, and regional action planning 
commissions. It also includes the planning 
and coordination needed to alleviate condi- 
tions of substantial and persistent unem- 
ployment and underemployment in economi- 
cally distressed areas and regions, It au- 
thorizes an annual appropriation of $570 
million to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

5. Omnibus Rivers and Harbors and Flood 
Control Act of 1965: This Act authorizes the 
construction of 142 water resources projects 
throughout the United States, at a total cost 
of about $2 billion. The bill was passed by 
the Senate after the conclusion of extensive 
hearings by the Committee, spanning a period 
of over, four months. In addition to the 
authorization of individual river and harbor 
flood control projects, the bill contains a 
number of general provisions relating to the 
conduct of this highly important program. 

OTHER LEGISLATION 


In addition to the major bills, the Com- 
mittee considered legislation in the ficid of 
disaster relief for the Northwest area, the 
Hurricane Betsy Disaster Bill, and an over- 
all Disaster Relief Bill which will eliminate 
the need for special Congressional action 
whenever a major disaster occurs. All three 
of these bills have passed the Senate. 


The Committee considered legislation au- 
thorizing funds for the continuation of work 
by the Corps of Engineers on previously au- 
thorized comprehensive river basin plans for 
flood control and navigation purposes. This 
bill, which involves $263 million, has been 
enacted into law. 

Under the Public Buildings Act of 1959 
the Committee authorized the construction 
of 90 buildings at an estimated value of $240,- 
507,909. 

The Committee considered and authorized 
38 proposals for watershed development at a 
total Federal cost of $80,382,531. 

Highway Beautification Act, PL 89-285: 
This Act provides authorization of a $325,- 
500.000 program of highway beautification 
and scenic development of the interstate and 
primary system for the control of outdoor 
advertising and junkyards. 

Other road legislation included the ap- 
proval of the apportionment of the Highway 
Trust Fund for fiscal year 1967. 

Library of Congress Building, PL 89-260: 
This Act authorizes $75 million for the de- 
sign and construction of a third Library of 
Congress building to be known as the James 
Madison Memorial Building. The building 
is to contain a memorial room dedicated to 
James Madison. 

Official Residence for the Vice President: 
The Committee considered and reported to 
the Senate S. 2394 which provides for the 
creation of a three-member Commission to 
select and furnish a residence for the Vice 
President of the United States. It further 
authorizes $1 million to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act. The bill was passed by 
the Senate on October 21, 1965 and is now 
pending before the House Public Works 
Committee, 

Federal Installations, Facilities, and 
Equipment Pollution Control Act, S. 560: 
This Act, which has passed the Senate, is 
designed to provide for improved coopera- 
tion by Federal Agencies to control water 
and air pollution by Federal installations 
and facilities and to control automotive 
vehicle air pollution. 

The Committee, during this ist Session, 
held 63 days of public hearings and 14 days 
of executive sessions. As a result, 6139 pages 
of testimony, reports, committee prints and 
other similar documents were printed. 

The Committee also completed its second 
documentary film in three years with this 
one dealing with the problems of air pollu- 
tion. The film, “Ill Winds on a Sunny Day", 
is a thirty minute color film on the cause 
and effect of air pollution, narrated by film 
star James Garner, 

This film depicts the growth of the prob- 
lem as the result of our increasing indus- 
trialization and shows the effect of atr pollu- 
tion, and the efforts being made to contain 
and eradicate it. 

DOCUMENTS OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC WORKS, 89TH CONGRESS 

Committee print, S. Doc. No. 7—Auto- 
motive Air Pollution. Report of the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, Jan. 
15, 1965. 

Water Quality Act of 1965. Hearing on 
S. 4, Jan. 18, 1965. 

Appalachian Regional Development Act of 
1 Hearings on S. 3. Jan. 19 and 21, 

Federal Installations, Facilities, and Equip- 
ment Pollution Control Act. Hearings on 8. 
560, Feb. 23, 24, and 26, 1965. 
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Public Works Authorizations 1965—Rivers 
and harbors-flood control and multipurpose 
projects—Hearings, Mar. 22, 23, 24, 25, and 
26, 1965.—Part I—New Projects and mone- 
tary authorizations. 

1965 cost estimates for completion of In- 
terstate and Defense Highway System. 
Hearings, Mar. 30 and 31, 1965. 

Committee print—Compilation of Docu- 
ments on Public Works and Economic De- 
velopment—Apr. 14, 1965. 

Northwest Disaster Relief Program. Hear- 
ing on S. 1638 and S. 327, Apr. 1, 1965. 

Air Pollution Control. Hearings on S. 306, 
Apr. 6, 8, and 9, and Apr. 7, 1965, Detroit, 
Mich, 

Public Works Authorizations, 1965—Rivers 
and Harbors—Flood Control and Multiple- 
Purpose proj4cts—Hearings, Apr. 20, 21, 22, 
and 23, 1965—Part Il—New Projects and 
monetary authorizations. 

Public Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1965, Hearings on S. 1648, Apr. 26, 27, 
28, 29, and 30, and May 3, 1965. 

Public Works Authorizations, 1965—Rivers 
and Harbors-Hood Control and Multiple 
Purpose projects. Hearings May 18, 19, 20, 
and 21, 1965—Part II—New projects and 
monetary authorizations. 

Veto message from the President of the 
United States on S. 327, Pacific Northwest 
Disaster Rellef Act of 1965—June 7, 1965. 
(Printed as 8. Doc, 34.) 

James Madison Memorial Library of Con- 
gress Building. Hearings on S.J. Res. 69, May 
28 and June 2, 1965. 

Public Works Authorizations, 1965—Rivers 
and harbors flood- control and multiple pur- 
pose projects—Hearings, June 9, 10, 11, and 
14, 1965.—Port IV—New projects and mone- 
tary authorizations. 

Disaster Relief Act of 1965. Hearings cn 
S. 1861, June 21 and 22, 1965. 

S. Doc, 42.—Automotive Alr Pollution, 
2d report of the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. June 1965. 

Highway Beautification and Scenic Road 

. Hearings on S. 2084, S. 1974, and 
S. 2259, Aug. 10, 11, 12, and 13, 1965. 

Nomination of Eugene P. Foley to be an 
Assistant Secretary of. Commerce for Eco- 
nomic Development. Hearings, Sept. 2, 1965. 

Water Pollution—General hearings on 
progress and programs relating to abatement 
of water pollution, Part I, May 19, 20, and 21, 
1965. 

Water pollution—Field hearings on prog- 
ress and programs relating to abatement of 
water pollution, Part II, June 2, 3, 7, 8, 15, 
16, and 17, 1965. 

Water pollution—Technical hearings on 
progress and programs relating to abatement, 
Part III. June 23 and 24, 1965. 

Official residence for the Vice President. 
Hearings on 8. 2394, Sept. 14, 1965. 

U.S. Participation in the Alaska Purchase 
Centennial—Hearings on S. 2309, Sept. 16, 
1965, 

Long-Range Land Use Plan for the U.S. 
Capitol Grounds—Hearing on SJ. Res. 76, 
June 30, 1965. 

Committee print, John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts. Annual Report of 
the Board of Trustees, 


ACTIVITIES OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
Pustic Wonks, 89TH CONGRESS, 2p SESSION 
SUBCOMMITTES ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND 

GROUNDS 


Official Residence of the Vice President: 
The Committee reported S, 2394, which pro- 
vided for the creation of a three-member 
Commission to select and furnish a residence 
for the Vice President of the United States. 
It further authorized $1 million for this pur- 
pose. This bill passed the Senate on Octo- 
ber 8 March 22, 1966, the House 
passed as amended, providing 
site at the U.S. Naval One, 3 


beer vatory used. 
and that $750,000 be appropriated for plan- 
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ning, design, and construction, etc. On 
March 25, 1966, the Senate agreed to the 
House amendments, and the bill was ap- 
proved on April 9, becoming Public Law 
89-386 


S. 3031, the National Visitor Center: This 
legislation was introduced at the request of 
the President of the United States, and au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Interlor to con- 
struct or provide on a sultable site a National 
Visitor Center in the District of Columbia 
for the purpose of providing facilities and 
services for visitors and students coming to 
the Nation's Capitol. It was ordered re- 
ported favorably on May 16, 1966, and on May 
17 reported, with amendments. The bill was 
then referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

S. 3389; Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum and 
Sculpture Garden: This Act, introduced at 
the request of the President of the United 
States, provides for the establishment of the 
Joseph H, Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture 
Garden on a designated Mall site, and au- 
thorized funds for the construction, upkeep, 
operation and administration of the Museum, 
It further provides a Board of Trustees to 
administer the Museum. On August 30, 
1966, it was reported to the Senate, as 
amended, and was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. On August 
31, the Rules Committee reported the Act 
without further amendments. On Septem- 
ber 1, it passed the Senate and was referred 
to the House on September 6. It was re- 
ported on October 11th by the House Public 
Works Committee, and was passed on Octo- 
ber 17 and forwarded to the President for 
his approval. 

H.R. 14548, Extension of Leasing Authority 
of the Postmaster General: On July 22nd, 
this bill, which passed the House on July 
18th, was referred to the Senate, which re- 
ported it on September 7th, as amended. On 
October 4th, the bill was, by unanimous con- 
sent, recommitted to the Committee, and an 
original bill, S. Res. 107, to extend the au- 
thority until April 30, 1967, for the Post- 
master General to enter into leases of real 
property for periods not exceeding 30 years 
was introduced. This Resolution passed the 
Senate on October 4, was referred to the 
House, which passed it, without amendment, 
on October 5, 1966. On October 10, it was 
approved, and became Public Law 89-637. 

H.R. 15024, Heliport Bill: On August 16, 
this bill, to amend Sec. 8 of the Public 
Buildings Act of 1959 to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to lease cer- 
tain property in the District of Columbia, 
wns referred to the Senate, after having 
passed the House on August 15. Hearings 
were held October 11, after which the bill 
was reported, as amended, on October 19. 
After being passed by the Senate it was re- 
ferred to the House which, on October 20, 
agreed to the Senate's amendments, thus 
clearing it for the President's approval. 

Public Building tuses: Under the 
Public Buildings Act of 1959, the Committee 
authorized the construction or alteration of 
51 buildings, at an estimated cost of $414,- 
770,900. 

Senate Film Reports Nos. 1 and 2: The 
Committee's first film report, Troubled 
Waters”, was revised and updated during 
this session, as was its second report, “Il 
Winds On A Sunny Day.” 

Nominations: During the 89th Congress, 
the Committee reported fourteen nomina- 
tions to the Senate, all of which were con- 
firmed. 

Name Changes, ete.: Seven bills for changes 
in names of locks and dams, and naming of 
public buildings, were reported. 

Long-Range Land-Use Plan for the Capitol 
Grounds: S. J. Res. 76, was introduced on May 
4th, 1965, to provide for the formulation, 
adoption, administration, and periodic up- 
dating of a long-range land-use plan for 
the U.S. Capitol Grounds and contiguous 
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related and influencing areas. Hearings were 
held on June 30th, 1965, and the measure 
was ordered reported favorably, with amend- 
ments. On September 21st, 1966 it was re- 
ported to the Senate. 

Miscellaneous: During the second session, 
the Committee held 39 days of public hear- 
ings, and 30 days of executive sessions. As 
a result, 3,215 pages of testimony, reports, 
committee prints, and other similar docu- 
ments were printed. 

The Highway Safety Act of 1966; Public 
Law 89-564: The purpose of this Act is to 
establish a comprehensive and coordinated 
National highway safety program, The Sec- 
retary of Transportation is directed to en- 
courage and assist each of the States in the 
establishment of a highway safety program 
based on a comprehensive state-wide plan 
and in accordance with uniform standards to 
be approved by the Secretary. The Act au- 
thorizes $267 million for apportionment to 
States and comunities for the fiscal years 
1967, 1968 and 1969 for the establishment of 
State and local highway safety programs. 
It provides for apportionment of funds to the 
States on a 60-50 matching basis, with 75% 
of the total funds to be apportioned to the 
States on the basis of population and 25% 
at the discretion of the Secretary. The Act 
further provides for the establishment of a 
National highway safety research and de- 
velopment program, for which funds are au- 
thorized in the sum of $10 million for fiscal 
1967, $20 million for fiscal 1968, and $25 
million for fiscal 1969. 

Federal Aid Highway Act of 1966; Public 
Law 89-574: This Act authorizes appropria- 
tions from the Highway Trust Fund for the 
Interstate and Defense System and for the 
Federal aid primary and secondary systems, 
and general fund appropriations for several 
categories of public domain lands highways. 
For the interstate system the authorizations 
are $3.4 billion for fiscal year 1968, $3.8 bil- 
lion for fiscal year 1969, $3.6 billion for fiscal 
year 1970, $3.6 billion for fiscal year 1971, 
and $2.685 billion for fiscal year 1972, For 
the Federal aid primary and secondary sys- 
tems there are authorized $1 billion for fiscal 
year 1968, and $1 billion for fiscal year 1969. 
For such public domain highways as forest 
highways, parkways, forest development 
ronds and trails and other categories, the 
Act authorizes $273 million for fiscal year 
1968 and $288 million for fiscal year 1969. 
This legislation provides also for a study cf 
the advance acquisition of rights-of-way, 
a relocation assistance study for persons dis- 
placed by highway construction projects, and 
a study of the highway needs of Guam, 
American Samoa and the Virgin Islands. 

Clean Waters Restoration Act and Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act Amendments of 
1966: The purpose of this Act is to provide 
for more effective implementation of the 
Water Quality Act of 1965 by providing an 
expanded Federal commitment of 83.4 billion 
through 1971 to offset the cost of pollution 
control. Specifically the Act removes the 
dollar limitations on construction grants and 
provides a basic 30% Federal share regard- 
Tess of total project cost; the Federal share 
increases to 50% if the state provides 25% 
of the cost and has established enforceable 
water quality standards on the waters into 
which the project discharges. The Act ex- 
pands the research activities of the Admin- 
istration and provides a three-year $308 mil- 
lion authorization to carry out the purposes 
set forth. The Act strengthens the enforce- 
ment procedure by providing a method to 
secure reports from alleged polluters and 
extends enforcement to international pollu- 
tion. Also, persons affected by pollution will 
have the opportunity to make a statement at 
a conference or hearing. Studies of recre- 
ational watercraft pollution, cost of pollu- 
tion control, industrial waste treatment in- 
centives, and personnel needs are authorized. 
The Ol Pollution Act is amended to provide 
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® penalty for failure to remove oll dumped 
on any navigable water of the United States. 
The Clean Watcrs Restoration Act provides 
a 50% Federal grant to those states which 
want to join together for basin pollution 
control planning. 

The Clean Air Act Amendments of 1966: 
The purpose of this Act is to provide au- 
thorizations for the Federal air pollution 
control program. The Act provides for $186 
million to carry out the purposes of the 
Clean Air Act through 1909. The Act also 
provides for 50% grants to state and local 
pollution control agencies to maintain pro- 
grams and eliminates the 20% limitation on 
the amount of funds appropriated which can 


be used for grants to state and local pollu- 


tion control programs. Finally, the Act pro- 
vides for grants up to three-fifths.of the cost 
of maintaining regional alr pollution control 
programs. 

The Federal Installations Facllities and 
Equipment Pollution Control Act, S. 560: 
The purpose of this legislation is to provide 


a means for the inspection of air and water 


Waste discharge practices at Federal instal- 
lations including the establishment of stand- 
ards at such installations. The bill would 
authorize appropriations to install necessary 
facilities, assure their operation and mainte- 
nace, and to train operators. Also, auto- 
motive vehicles purchased for Government 
use would have to be equipped with air pol- 
lution control devices. S. 560 was passed by 
the Senate on March 25, 1965, but did not 
Teceive House action. In the interim the 
Administration issued Executive Orders re- 
lating to the pollution control responsibill- 
ties of Federal agencies. 

Tennessee Valley Authority—Additional 
Authority to Issue Revenue Bonds (PL 
83-537) : The purpose of this Act is to permit 
the Tennessee Valley Authority to issue 
revenue bonds in excess of the present ceil- 
ing of $750,000,000. It increases the borrow- 
ing authority of the Corporation by $1 billion 
from 86750 million to $1,750 million, for 
bonding purposes in order to assist in 
financing the power program of that agency. 
The additional bonding authority will cover 
the issuance of bonds for at least a 7 year 
Period, through 1973. 

Omnibus Rivers and Harbors and Flood 
Control Act of 1965: This Act, as passed by 
both houses of Congress, authorizes the con- 
struction of 41 water resource projects 
throughout the Nation, in the interest of 
flood control, navigation, and other allied 
Water purposes, at an estimated cost of 8670 
million. 

The projects contained in this legislation 
Will prove to be a valuable addition to the 
existing Federal water resource program. 
The projects have been conceived and rec- 
ommended by the Corps of Engineers to pre- 
vent or reduce the damages caused by 
Tampaging flood waters; to provide water for 
municipal, agricultural, and industrial use; 
to generate hydroelectric power for our cities 
and farms; to provide recreational facilities; 
and to develop and improve the Nation's 
navigation system. 

The Act in addition to authorizing the con- 
struction of needed river and harbor and 
food control projects, also authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interlor to provide for con- 
Striction, maintenance, and operation of a 
bridge, with visitor facilities, over the Wash- 
ington Channel, from the vicinity of 10th 
Street, S.W., to East Potomac Park in Wash- 

n, D.C. The Committee held public 
hearings on legislation relative to this propo- 
Sition, prior to its inclusion in the omnibus 
rivers and harbors bin. 

Also included in the omnibus bin are a 
number of general provisions relating to the 
Conduct of the river and harbor and flood 
Control program administered by the Corps 
Of Engineers. i 

Disaster Relief Act of 1966: The purpose 
Of this legislation is to provide necded relief 


to stricken areas in time of major disasters. 
Because such major disasters are completely 
unexpected and in most cases strike an area 
totally unprepared or capable of recovery 
without outside assistance, provision must 
be made to have assistance readily available 
for immediate relief. This legislation as 
passed by the Senate, removed the necessity 
for special authorization following matural 
disasters as has been the custom. It estab- 
lished a national policy for disaster relief. 


Amazing Plastic 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Sunday, October 16, San Diego Union 
included an article discussing a contribu- 
tion made to the betterment of our living 
which is an outgrowth of the space pro- 
gram. Dr. Frank J. Hendel, of the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory, while studying 
advanced solid propellants, has developed 
a new plastic of such outstanding quality 
that it appears very likely that it will 
become an important contribution to our 
daily lives. This is only one example of 
the many and varied contributions being 
made by our space program to the Nation 
while working to make us preeminent in 
space. With continued suport of our na- 
tional space program we may expect con- 
tinued contributions such as Dr. Hendel’s 
that will enrich the lives of the people 
of our country and of the world. I com- 
mend this article to your reading, as fol- 
lows: 

Screnrist FINDS AMAZING PLASTIC 

The vagaries of the space program are 
many. Take Dr. Frank J. Hendel, a chemical 
engineer at the Jet Propulsion Laboratory, 
California Institute of Technology, Pasadena. 

He went searching for a more powerful 
spacecraft solid fuel and wound up with a 
materlal—thermio-plastic rubber—that can 
be used for roads, roofs and lining swim- 
ming pools, but probably never will help to 
power a spacecraft. 

This is how it happened: 

Hendel was assigned to work on the de- 
velopment of a better solid propellant for the 
super-rockets of the future. His research 
was conducted in the JPL Propulsion Di- 
vision for the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, 

OUT OF THE LAB 

He came up with s new compound, a mix- 
ture of asphalt, of] and a common plastic, 
with a rubber-like consistency. 

“Used In varying strengths, the plastic 
gives the compound durability and resiliency 
not possessed by asphalt alone.“ Hendel said. 

A Midwestern asphalt firm became in- 
terested and already is studying several 
samples of the compound. 

The mixture appears to be practical for use 
in temperatures ranging from an Alaskan 
winter to a Mojave Desert summer, It has 
withstood laboratory temperatures from 100 


degrees below zero fahrenheit to 180 degrees. 


above. Mixed at Ilquidizing temperatures of 
more than 250 degrees, it becomes extremely 
hard on cooling, said Hendel. 

The material, he added, has sufficient 
tensile strength to be produced in sheets, 
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A5679 
has been applied for by the California In- 
stitute Research Foundation. 

The only stumbling block so far to com- 
mercial production of thermo-plastic rubber 
is the expense. It costs 20 cents a pound to 
produce at present, but Hendel believes mass 
production would reduce that figure sub- 
stantially. 

IMPERVIOUS TO SMOG 

Patches of the material have stood up well 
under nearly a year of outdoor testing. One 
half-inch patch in a driveway has been sub- 
jected to heavy truck traffic without notice- 
able wear, Hendel said. 

The samples appear to be unaffected by 
smog, which cracks most rubber products. 
The compound, according to Hendel, would 
be more earthquake-resistant than asphalt 
or concrete. 

At first Hendel thought public uses of 
thermo-plastic rubber would be limited to 
sealant and linings for swimming poolis. 
But now he envisions the compound being 
used in road-width sections rolled out in one 
piece, like a carpet, to prevent erosion. 

For the immediate future, the inventor 
would like to see his product tested in drive- 
ways to prove its usefulness to roadbuilders. 
He said cracks in asphalt or concrete roads 
can be patched easily with molten thermo- 
plastic rubber and that the material can be 
remelted and used again. 


Eight Years of Unprecedented Achieve- 
ment—The Greatest Progress in Alas- 
kan History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, it 
has been almost a century since the 
American flag first flew over Alaska. 
For most of those 100 years Alaska was 
a neglected and forgotten territorial pos- 
session of the United States. 

Alaska has now been a State for nearly 
8 years; but in fact it has yet to achieve 
some of the accompaniments of full citi- 
zenship in the brotherhood of States. 
In all the years before statehood, when 
the other States were receiving vast 
amounts of Federal assistance to further 
their development, the Territory of 
Alaska was receiving practically nothing. 
In the years since statchood, Alaska has 
begun to receive a part of its long over- 
due share of Federal assistance, but 
much remains to be done if Alaska is to 
catch up, make up for the near century 
of Federal neglect and discrimination, 
and take its rightful place in the society 
of States, 

AN AWESOME HYDROELECTRIC POWER POTENTIAL 


Alaska holds within its borders an 
awesome hydroelectric power potential. 
Yet, only one-quarter of 1 percent of this 
potential has been touched. In the light 
of this fact, the building of the Rampart 
Canyon Dam in western Alaska and of 
the Snettisham Dam in southeastern 
Alaska, and of other hydro projects, is an 
obvious necessity. 

Rampart’s abundant and low-cost 
power would attract major new indus- 


much like paper. A patent for the material tries to Alaska and assist in the utiliza- 
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tion of such known Alaskan raw mate- 
rials as its iron, copper, lead, and zinc 
ores, and the vast and largely unutilized 
timber from the interior forests. It has 
been estimated that the industrial devel- 
opment resulting from the construction 
and operation of Rampart would provide 
full-year employment for at least 60,000 
workers. It would rescue the native vil- 
lagers along the Yukon from their abject 
poverty, give them year-round employ- 
ment, far better homes and better com- 
munity facilities in the relocations of 
their choice to which they would move, 
and put a stop to the almost annual par- 
tial flooding of their communities. In 
full operation, Rampart Dam would pro- 
duce at the annual rate of over 34 billion 
kilowatt-hours. Despite the delays in 
the Department of the Interior which 
have held up the final report of the 
Corps of Engineers, and subsequent 
authorization and construction, the need 
for Rampart cannot be ignored, and 
grows daily more evident. 

Snettisham, besides providing for the 
power needs of the area around the 
State’s capital, Juneau, would enable 
Alaska to take advantage of the largest 
sale ever made by the U.S, Forest Sery- 
ice: 8.75 billion board feet of timber in 
Tongass National Forest. The pulp plant 
and other contemplated wood-processing 
industries there operating on Snetti- 
sham’s power would add $30 million of 
end product to Alaska’s economy, and 
supply materials already in short supply 
in the Nation. 

Alaska needs Rampart and Snetti- 
sham, and needs them now. I have con- 
tinually urged the Secretary of the In- 
terior to loosen the bottleneck in the 
Department of the Interior over the 
building of Rampart. Over $1 million 
has been spent by the Corps of Engi- 
neers in studies on Snettisham and con- 
struction was slated to begin in the 
spring of 1966. The elimination of the 
appropriations for construction by the 
Bureau of the Budget was one of the 
inexcusable “economies” which may be 
ascribed to the folly of our ever deepen- 
ing military involvement in southeast 
Asia which is causing our pressing do- 
mestic needs to be increasingly disre- 
garded. However, the Alaska congres- 
sional delegation conducted a success- 
ful campaign to restore funds for Snetti- 
sham in the Federal budget for fiscal 
year 1967. The public works appropria- 
tions bill, H.R. 17787, Public Law 89-689, 
as approved in conference and signed 
into public law by President Johnson, in- 
cludes $750,000 for the start of con- 
struction. A year has been lost, but 
construction should begin early in 1967. 

MINERALS FOR THE MINING 


Underneath Alaska’s surface lie 31 of 
the 33 minerals of strategic importance 
to the United States. Yet there are only 
7 mining operations of major importance 
in Alaska, as contrasted with 49 in adja- 
cent Yukon territory and the upper third 
of British Columbia, smaller in area than 
Alaska, which are of a geological struc- 
ture similar to Alaska’s, The difference 
in achievement and activity lies in the 
fact that Canada has an enlightened 
mining policy, and the United 
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It is clear, then, that Alaska has much 
to offer. But since this is 1 country, 
not 50, Alaska working alone cannot 
realize its full potential. Common 
progress will come about only through a 
partnership of Alaskan and Federal ef- 
forts. As Governor of the territory of 
Alaska and as a U.S. Senator, I have 
worked to help make this partnership 
real and productive. 

PARTNERSHIP IN ACTION 


Possibly the finest example of this 
partnership in action occurred as Alaska 
recovered from the devastating effects 
of the 1964 Good Friday earthquake. 
Two years after the terrible disaster 
President Johnson announced that over 
$350 million in Federal aid had been 
infused into Alaska to rehabilitate its 
stricken people and communities. 
Valdez, Seward, and Anchorage well de- 
served their designation as “All Ameri- 
can Cities” for their heartening progress 
in rebuilding what had been destroyed 
by the earthquake. And Kodiak and 
Cordova have rebuilt with remarkable 
vigor. 

Further evidence of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s confidence in Alaska can be 
found in the table of Federal expendi- 
tures in Alaska since statehood—see 
table I. The $3.7 billion budgeted by 
Congress for Alaska represents an in- 
vestment in the present and future of 
both Alaska and the United States. 

THE 89TH CONGRESS AND THE NATION 


In its ist session the 89th Congress 
established itself as one of the most sig- 
nificant in the history of our Nation. It 
enacted a monumental body of legisla- 
tion that has prescribed the course of 
our political society for years to come, 
covering such diverse fields as civil lib- 
erties, education, housing, and social 
security. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1965 increased 
equality of opportunity for those Ameri- 
cans who had been too long denied it, 
although Federal civil rights law is not 
yet as farsighted and progressive as 
Alaska's. 

The years of struggle to enact legis- 
lation providing hospital care under the 
social security system finally bore fruit, 
Over 5,000 Alaskans are benefiting from 
this program which will add dignity and 
comfort to the live of our older citizens. 

A Department of Housing and Urban 
Development was created, and a Housing 
and Urban Development Act was passed. 
Hopefully, the Federal Government will 
now be able to move quickly and efi- 
ciently to face one of the central and 
compelling facts of 20th century Amer- 
ican society—namely, that the majority 
of Americans—including Alaskans—live 
in cities and must grapple with the in- 
credibly complex problems that arise 
from urban living, such as providing de- 
cent housing and sanitation facilities, 
and planning and building recreational 
areas, 

Alaska has already been helped by 
these new laws. For example, Cordova 
and Wrangell have received $917,708 for 
construction of low-rent housing units 
and will benefit from annual contribu- 
tions by the Federal Government to keep 
rents within the means of low-income 
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families; Anchorage has received a $1.9 
million urban renewal grant; and the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment has approved a $34,000 grant to 
finance planning of a new hospital at 
Wrangell. 

The Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act provided Federal aid to ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, and the 
Higher Education Act provided more 
Federal aid to colleges and college stu- 
dents. In fiscal year 1967 Federal ele- 
mentary and secondary education aid 
to Alaska will total approximately $3 
million and aid to higher education ap- 
proximately one-half million dollars. 

The Federal Government has mounted 
a war on poverty. Legislation was en- 
acted to retrain men to give them mar- 
ketable skills and to help Appalachia and 
other forgotten and impoverished sec- 
tions of our country. Since May 1965, 
the Office of Economic Opportunity has 
spent over $2 million in Alaska for such 
fruitful projects as the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps in Sitka, Fairbanks, Nome, 
Juneau, and Anchorage; community ac- 
tion programs in Bethel, College, Non- 
dalton, Yakutat, Mount Edgecumbe, and 
Anchorage; and Project Headstart in 
Haines, Hoonah, Kenal, Ketchikan, Ko- 
diak, and Nome, 

Congress as a whole has begun to real- 
ize that America’s natural resources are 
not inexhaustible. It passed legislation 
to increase water pollution control and to 
establish Mrs. Johnson's highway beau- 
tification program. 

The record reveals that the Ist session 
of the 89th Congress was a superlative 
chapter in U.S. history. 

DOMESTIC VISTAS DARKENED BY VIETNAM'S COST 


Unfortunately, the vistas opened up by 
the first session have been dimmed by 
the ever-enlarging war in Vietnam. 

The war in that unhappy, divided 
country has caused the administration 
increasingly to divert the Federal Gov- 
ernment's attention and resources from 
the problems and needs facing our own 
Nation at home. 

One example was the school milk pro- 
gram. The President’s budget proposed 
an 80-percent cut in the funding of this 
vital Federal activity. In Alaska alone 
the cutback would have affected 15,000 
children who the previous year had been 
served 1.4 million one-half pints of milk. 
When I cosponsored S. 2921, a Senate 
measure introduced by Senator WILLIAM 
Proxmire, of Wisconsin, which would 
have restored the cut, I noted that 1 
day’s cost of the war in Vietnam would 
make up the $80 million that the Presi- 
dent proposed to delete from the milk 
program, 

Fortunately, Congress did not bow to 
the presidential decision to procure war- 
planes, bombs, and napalms at the ex- 
pense of buying milk for our children. 
With the passage of S. 3467, which I sup- 
ported, Congress sought to make sure 
that the school milk program would be 
continued by authorizing $110 million 
for it in fiscal year 1967. 

Funds for education were trimmed. 
The President’s proposed budget cut 
grants to the States for equipment and 
minor remodeling under the National 
Defense Education Act by $25 million. 
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Alaska’s share under the act would have 
decreased from approximately $97,000 
to $66,000. 

The President would have eliminated 
entirely the national defense student 
loan allowance, replacing it with a pro- 
gram dependent on the private credit 
market; In fiscal year 1966, 167 Alaskan 
students borrowed $81,250 under this 
program, without which they could not 
have continued their education as they 
wished. 

Furthermore, Alaska would have re- 
ceived only $8 million in Federal aid 
under the program to aid schools in fed- 
erally affected areas as compared with 
the almost $12 million normally ex- 
pected. This cutback would have af- 
fected numerous Alaskan communities, 
including Craig, Hydaburg, and Kake. 

To its credit Congress restored most of 
these budgetary restrictions on Ameri- 
can education, but the fact that the 
President proposed them is a grim re- 
minder of the cost of the Vietnam war 
in terms of human values. 

Proposed budgetary cutbacks which I 
have mentioned earlier also confronted 
the Snettisham Dam project in south- 
eastern Alaska. Normal funding would 
have allowed $2.5 million to begin con- 
struction of this project to tame further 
Alaska's natural resources. Snettisham 
will mean more than 1,000 additional 
jobs for Alaskans and will inject millions 
of dollars into the State and National 
economies. But the budget provided 
nothing for it. 

Happily the efforts of the Alaska con- 
gressional delegation have succeeded in 
partially correcting this sorry situation. 
By virtue of his position on the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, Senator Bos 
Barriett was able to have included in 
the Senate-passed public works appro- 
priation bill a provision of $1 million for 
Snettisham. At the time the bill was 
considered in the Senate, I stressed the 
extreme urgency of the project, calling 
the Senate’s attention to the fact that 
the dam must be built no merely to serve 
the State's capital and adjacent areas but 
to enable Alaska to take advantage of the 
largest sale of forest ever made in the 
United States. I further stated that the 
Proposed pulp plant operation near Snet- 
tisham would mean $30 million to 
Alaska’s economy and would generate 
tax revenue far beyond the costs of its 
construction and operation to both the 
Federal and State governments. 

We retained $750,000 for construction 
after Senate and House conferees met— 
a victory for Alaska—but considerably 
less than the amount originally author- 
ized and needed to move the project for- 
Ward as fast as it should be. 

Another example of the cost of the war 
in Vietnam is President Johnson's veto 
of H.R. 6926, which would have increased 
life insurance coverage for Federal em- 
Dloyees by raising maximum coverage to 
$42,000. The President vetoed the bill 
on the grounds of economy, but the bill 
Was essentially a moderate proposal 
which would have cost the Government 
Only $78 million annually. I protested 
this veto and said on the Senate floor: 


I am opposed to unnecessary 
Spending as much as anyone else, but I can- 
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not see economy being obtained at the ex- 
pense of long-overdue benefits for Federal 
employees, to whom much ts owed. 


I further stated: 

The veto must be ascribed to the ever- 
rising costs of the tragic involvement of the 
United States in an undeclared war in Viet- 
nam, the costs of which in terms not alone 
of money but of injured and dead American 
servicemen are steadily escalating. 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE 2D SESSION OF THE 

89TH CONGRESS 

Although the 2d session of the 89th 
Congress labored under a cloud of un- 
certainty arising from the conflict in 
Vietnam, Congress did pass much legis- 
lation of importance to the Nation in 
general and to Alaska in particular. 

MINIMUM WAGE EXTENSION 


First. Minimum wage coverage was ex- 
tended to 8 million more workers, in- 
cluding retail and construction workers, 
those engaged in restaurant and food 
service, and those who work in laundry 
and drycleaning establishments. Farm- 
workers on the largest farms, the so- 
called agribusinesses, also came under 
the new law. 

The minimum wage itself was raised. 
By 1968, those covered by previous legis- 
lation will receive a minimum wage of 
$1.60 per hour, and those newly covered 
will be entitled to the same minimum 
wage by 1971. 

Second. Federal employees received an 
average 2.9-percent pay increase along 
with more liberal retirement and fringe 
benefits. The new benefits allow retire- 
ment on full annuity at age 55 after 30 
years’ service, or at 60 after 20 years; 
liberalize survivors’ annuity benefits for 
future widows of Federal employees and 
children of deceased Federal employees; 
provide a 10-percent increase in annui- 
ties of widows of Federal employees who 
died or retired prior to October 11, 1962; 
extend health insurance coverage to chil- 
dren up to 22 years of age rather than 
the previous limit of 21; and liberalize 
overtime pay for classified and postal 
supervisor employees, 

LEGISLATION TO HELP VETERANS 


Third. The cold war veterans bill— 
which I had advocated and cosponsored 
for the last three Congresses—was en- 
acted. The legislation provides educa- 
tional and home loan benefits for vet- 
erans who have served in the armed 
services since January 31, 1955. It was 
my feeling that the war in Vietnam is no 
less of a war than any other war we 
have fought, and that men who fight 
there deserve consideration equal to that 
extended to veterans of previous wars. 

Legislation enacted during this Con- 
gress resulted in substantial increases for 
VA beneficiaries. Monthly rates of de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation 
payable to widows, parents, and children 
were significantly liberalized. Compen- 
sation rates for veterans with service- 
connected disabilities were increased by 
more than $176 million a year. A highly 
successful program of low-cost life insur- 
ance for servicemen was inaugurated, 
featuring cooperative Government-pri- 
vate industry administration. For the 
first time, educational benefits have been 
made available on a permanent basis for 
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creditable service in the Nation’s Armed 
Forces and for other-than-wartime 
service. 

The Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, Mr. William J. Driver, estimates 
that the veterans legislation approved 
by the 89th Congress will benefit 2,951 
Alaskans and that the increase in bene- 
fits will total approximately $601,000. 
The estimated impact of the cold war 
GI bill will be assistance to 560 veterans 
in the State and the amount to be spent 
will be $356,430. 

Fourth. Modest appropriations were 
provided for the National Foundation on 
the Arts and Humanities, legislation for 
which I had originally sponsored at the 
beginning of the ist session of the 89th 
Congress. At that time I said: 

In the sciences our progress has been aided 
greatly in recent years by a vast program of 
aids by the federal government to basic and 
applied science... but in directing our 
efforts to aid the sciences we have created 
an imbalance in the advances in the humani- 
ties and the arts. 


This imbalance has been righted with 
the establishment and funding of the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and Hu- 
manities. However, full funding of the 
act is necessary if our arts and humani- 
ties are to be developed. 

DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION ESTABLISHED 


Fifth. The administration and Con- 
gress acted to solve the problems of mod- 
ern man in our rapidly evolving society 
by establishing a Department of Trans- 
portation. The implications of this leg- 
islation for Alaska are many. The new 
Department will embrace such important 
transportation activities as the Alaska 
Railroad, the Federal Aviation Agency, 
and the Bureau of Public Roads. As 
originally proposed by the White House, 
the plan of organization for the new De- 
partment would have provided for the 
transfer of the Alaska Railroad by Exec- 
utive order after the bill became law. 
However, I stressed the importance of 
uninterrupted efficient operation of the 
railroad when the Government Opera- 
tions Committee, on which I serve, con- 
sidered the bill, and the transfer of the 
railroad was included in the legislation. 

Transportation is vitally important to 
a State of Alaska’s size and stage of eco- 
nomic development. The new Depart- 
ment of Transportation should give posi- 
tive direction to Federal transportation 
in and for Alaska, the inadequacy of some 
sectors of which has long been known to 
Alaskans and has hindered development. 

Sixth. Congress passed truth-in-pack- 
aging legislation, which fixes standards 
for labeling net contents of food and 
other consumer goods and establishes 
procedures for developing uniform 
weight- quantity standards for packages. 

FUNDS FOR NATIVE HOUSING AUTHORIZED 


Seventh. A demonstration cities bill 
was passed, which provides for a Fed- 
eral program of grants for urban re- 
newal and development. 

The legislation includes Senator Bon 
BARTLETT'S amendment authorizing $10 
million in Federal funds for housing for 
Alaskan natives. Under the new law the 
State of Alaska will be able to initiate a 
statewide program of grants for native 
housing assistance. Each grant may be 
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for up to 75 percent of the cost of hous- 
ing whose average per-unit cost may not 
exceed $7,500. 

The actions of the 2d session of the 
89th Congress also did much to increase 
the Federal Government’s partnership 
with Alaska by passing legislation of in- 
terest and importance to Alaska in 
particular. 

CONGRESS VOTES $70 MILLION MORE IN ALASKAN 
HIGHWAY AID 

This session saw the initiation of one 
of the most significant Federal programs 
in the history of Alaskan statehood with 
the passage of S. 3155, the Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1966, which included my 
amendment to provide special and addi- 
tional assistance to Alaska for construc- 
tion and maintenance of highways. 
Under the legislation as passed and 
signed into Public Law 89-574, Alaska 
will receive $14 million annually for 5 
years in addition to the $40 million al- 
ready provided by existing legislation. 

I have long advocated the need for 
Federal help to build an effective sur- 
face transportation system for Alaska. 
Without efficient transportation most of 
the great potential of our State will lie 
untapped and buried, without benefit to 
Alaskans and all other Americans. 

Yet, in 1916 and for 40 years there- 
after the Territory of Alaska was ex- 
cluded from participating in the benefits 
of the Federal Aid Highway Act and not 
until 1956 was Alaska included in the 
Federal Highway Act, receiving only one- 
third the funding allowed other States. 
Alaska has too long been denied its 
rightful share of Federal funds for high- 
way construction, as it has been too long 
denied a just share of Federal aid to 
meet its other needs. 

In this session of Congress I intro- 
duced my amendment to S. 3155, the 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1966, to pro- 
vide an additional $10 million annually 
for 5 years over and above what existing 
highway funding legislation provided 
for Alaska. It was also providing the 
use of Federal funds for maintenance of 
highways by the State of Alaska a pro- 
vision not granted any other State and 
use of Federal funds for construction of 
access and development roads, 

In testimony before the Senate Public 
Works Subcommittee on Public Roads, 
of which I am a member, I noted that in 
1959 the Bureau of Public Roads had 
estimated that Alaska would have re- 
celved $575 million in the nearly 50 years 
before statehood had it been given equi- 
table treatment by the Federal Govern- 
ment. I reminded by colleagues that 
Alaskans had proved that they were will- 
ing and able to do what they could to 
help themselves, as they demonstrated 
when the State floated a $23 million bond 
issue for the construction of the imagi- 
native and highly valuable marine high- 
way—which was built without $1 of Fed- 
eral aid. This marine highway, which 
consists of three modern seagoing vessels 
carrying cars and passengers, and an- 
other ferry in Westward, Alaska, links 
southeastern Alaska cities from Ketchi- 
kan to , and provides a new 
approach to the interior of Alaska. 

My amendment was included in the 
Senate version of the Federal Aid High- 
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the Senate and the House resulted in 
the even more generous provisions for 
Alaska of $14 million annually for 5 
years. 

A start has been made. The $70 mil- 
lion additional authorized by the legisla- 
tion is long overdue recognition that 
Alaska should have an equitable share of 
Federal money for construction and 
maintenance of highways and that it 
deserves special assistance. 

ALASKA CENTENNIAL FUNDS APPEROPRIATED 


Alaska’s 1967 centennial was assisted 
immeasurably by the action of the 89th 
Congress. The passage of S. 2614, 
signed into Public Law 89-375, which 
authorized $4.6 million in Federal funds 
for the centennial and the subsequent 
appropriation for that amount in the 
supplemental appropriation bill, H.R. 
14012, Public Law 89-426, insure sub- 
stantial Federal participation in the 
celebration. 

The measure to provide for Federal 
participation in Alaska’s centennial cele- 
bration was introduced by the Alaska 
congressional delegation and passed the 
Senate on the last day of the Ist session 
of the 89th Congress. At that time the 
authorization stood at $3.6 million. 

Representative RALPH RIVERS achieved 
a significant victory in the second session 
with the passage of H.R. 9963, his com- 
panion measure to S. 2614. Representa- 
tive Rivers was able to increase the 
amount authorized by $1 million to $4.6 
million. 

The Senate agreed to the increase. 
Senator BARTLETT, as a member of the 
Appropriations Committee, led the fight 
to retain the amount authorized by the 
House. The bill as finally passed allows 
the Federal Government to spend $14 
million for matching grants to finance 
industrial, agricultural, educational, re- 
search, or commercial projects or facil- 
ities in Alaska which contribute to the 
economic development of Alaska. Public 
Law 89-375 also authorizes expenditure 
of $600,000 for Federal participation in 
ceremonies and exhibits for the centen- 
nial. 


MINING INDUSTRY AIDED 


Uncovering the vast mineral resources 
of Alaska is closer now that Congress and 
the President have approved H.R. 4665, 
Public Law 89-570, the Ullman-Gruening 
bill to liberalize tax-deduction provi- 
sions for mining-exploration expendi- 
tures. The passage of H.R. 4665, climaxed 
3 years and 4 months of effort on my part 
to aid the mining industry, which should 
again play an important role in the de- 
velopment of Alaska. 

The new law allows mining companies 
to take as current-income tax deductions 
all costs of exploration for minerals 
without limitation. Previously deduc- 
tions were limited to $100,000 annually or 
a total of $400,000 regardless of the mine 


‘operator's actual expense. The measure 


includes the provision that, when a mine 
becomes productive, the operator must 
forgo depletion allowances equal to the 
amount previously deducted as an ex- 
pense, or include as income for the year 
production is reached an amount equiv- 
alent to the deduction. 
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Similar proposed legislation came be- 
fore Congress initially in June 1963, when 
I introduced S. 1807. I reintroduced 
such proposed legislation in August 1964, 
in the 2d session of the 88th Congress. 
Finally, in the 89th Congress, I intro- 
duced S. 338. At the same time, Repre- 
sentative AL ULLMAN, Democrat, of Ore- 
gon, at my request, introduced H.R. 4665 
ss a companion bill to meet the constitu- 
tional requirement that revenue meas- 
ures originate in the House of Represent- 
atives. Our bills were the basis for Pub- 
lic Law 89-570. 

How can we best interest the Federal 
Government in the development of the 
neglected mining industry in Alaska? 
On-site inspection helps, and, in July 
1966, I was successful in my efforts to 
persuade the highest ranking mining 
Officials in the Federal Government to 
visit Alaska to acquaint them with our 
mining problems and potential. Making 
the trip were J. Cordell Moore, assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior for 
Mineral Resources; Dr. William T. 
Pecora, Director of the Geological Sur- 
vey; and Dr. Walter R. Hibbard, Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Mines. Neither 
Cordell Moore nor Walter Hibbard has 
ever been to Alaska, and William Pecora 
not for 25 years. 

Hopefully, these new contacts as well 
as the new law will mark the beginning 
of a more enlightened Federal mining 
policy, providing economic encourage- 
ment to the Alaskan mining industry to 
venture into hitherto unexplored areas to 
tap further Alaska’s great potential. 

TWELVE-MILE FISHING ZONE ESTABLISHED 


This session Congress took a long- 
needed step to protect the rights of 
American fishermen by passing S, 2218, 
Public Law 89-658, Senator BARTLETT'S 
bill to establish exclusive rights to fish- 
ing in a 9-mile zone beyond the 3-mile 
limit. As a long-time advocate of such 
legislation, I was happy to add my name 
as a cosponsor of the measure. 

More than 3 years ago on June 28, 
1963, I introduced S. 1816, a bill designed 
to extend our territorial waters to 12 
miles, On January 7, 1965, I introduced 
similar legislation, S. 49. The 3-mile 
limit has been an albatross around the 
neck of American fishermen. It was an 
obsolete provision dating from the days 
when 3 miles was the approximate dis- 
tance a cannon ball from a shore battery 
could hit a hostile vessel. The modern- 
day effect of the 3-mile limit was to allow 
the ships of foreign nations such as 
Japan and the Soviet Union to deplete 
our fish stocks. 

The demands of economic competi- 
tion and conservation make necessary 
the kind of control over U.S. fisheries 
established by Public Law 89-658. How- 
ever, more technical and financial help 
for our neglected fishing industry must 
follow, so that communities such as 
Dillingham, Petersburg, and Seldovia 
may prosper. 

ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS FUNDS APPROPRIATED 

Public works provide an important 
economic stimulus to the economy. I 
have long supported an accelerated pub- 
lic works program by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 
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Although Alaskan employment statis- 
tics are generally encouraging, statistics 
are scant comfort to those who remain 
unemployed. Nothing can be more dis- 
tressing than the plight of the bread- 
winner seeking employment and unable 
to find a job. Such an individual is not 
interested in high levels of gross national 
product or in total numbers of employed. 
He is interested in securing employment 
so that he can feed, clothe, and house 
his family. 

This year public works appropriations 
for Alaska total more than $1.5 million. 
Funds have been appropriated for flood 
control investigations at Bethel, $29,000; 
Cape Nome, $6,000; Dillingham, $8,000; 
Fort Yukon, $10,000; Point Hope, $12,000; 
and on the Tanana River, $30,000. Nav- 
igation projects have been funded for 
Dry Straits-Wrangell Narrows, $51,000; 
Gastineau Channel, $63,000; Humboldt 
Harbor, $23,000; Kobuk River, $28,000; 
Metlakatla Harbor, $22,000; Naknek 
Harbor, $20,000; and Turn Point, $7,000. 
General investigations by the Bureau of 
Reclamation will include the Lake Grace 
Power project, $24,500; power marketing 
and transmission line studies, $100,000; 
resource development program and basin 
survey, $250,000; steam gaging and sedi- 
ment sampling, $35,000; and the Takatz 
Creek power project, $35,500. Funds 
have also been appropriated for the 
maintenance and operation of Nome 
Harbor, $75,000; and for construction of 
the all-important Snettisham project, 
$750,000. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA AIDED 


The University of Alaska benefits from 
S. 2366, Public Law 89-588, which re- 
forms the method by which the uni- 
versity acquires land for its support. 
The measure, which I introduced and 
Senator Bos BARTLETT cosponsored, au- 
thorizes the exchange of lands conveyed 
to the university for its support for 
Other lands in cases where such an ac- 
tion would benefit both the university 
and the State. The law also nullifies 
restrictions concerning land conveyance 
contained in the original act of 1929 es- 
tablishing the university. 

PRIBILOF ISLANDS MANAGEMENT REORGANIZED 


This Congress passed S. 2102, Senator 
Bartietr's bill to reorganize manage- 
ment of the Pribilof Islands. 

It is my contention that residents of 
the Pribilof Islands and Alaska natives 
in general should handle their own prop- 
erty with ever-diminishing supervision 
by officials of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs or other Federal agencies, and that 
every effort should be made to diminish 
the existing wardship. 

To this end I introduced and the Sen- 
ate approved an amendment to S. 2102 
which would prohibit the issuance of re- 
Stricted deeds on the islands 10 years 
after the bill became law. A restricted 
deed is one over which the Secretary of 
the Interior has final control and pre- 
Vents any action by the native owner 
Concerning his property without the Sec- 
retary’s approval. 

Although the House-Senate confer- 
ence extended the time period to 20 years, 
I intend to continue my efforts to end 
the wardship of the Federal Government 
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over our native people, and to enable 
residents of communities such as Angoon, 
Barrow, Klukwan, Tyonek, and Metla- 
katla, to achieve the equality in manag- 
ing their own affairs enjoyed by non- 
natives, 

WORK IN COMMITTEES 


Speeches and debate on the floor of 
the Senate compose only part of the ac- 
tivities of a Senator. Many of the ef- 
forts I have made to provide Alaska with 
Federal help have been made in the com- 
mittees of the Senate, which comprise 
one of the most rewarding, yet time- 
consuming aspects of service in the Sen- 
ate. 

The committees decide the complex 
details of proposed legislation necessary 
to direct a modern political society such 
as ours. 

The committee hearings help educate 
the American people on important is- 
sues on matters of public policy, by ex- 
ploring subjects as fundamental as pop- 
ulation control, as complicated as for- 
eign aid, as neglected as mining, or as 
emotionally charged as racial relations. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Minerals, Materials, and Fuels of the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, I presided over numerous hear- 
ings this past Congress dealing with 
many of the most important problems 
of Alaska—those concerning mineral re- 
sources use and laws. The Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee also deals 
with the problems confronting Indian, 
Eskimo, and Aleut citizens of our State. 

As a member of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works and serving on its Subcommit- 
tees on Public Roads and Flood Control 
and Navigation, I look into proposals for 
highways, power dams, small boat har- 
bors, public buildings, flood control, 
breakwaters, dredging, and air and water 
pollution. 

The Senate Government Operations 
Subcommittee on Foreign Aid Expendi- 
tures, of which I am chairman, has re- 
sponsibilities in overseeing the adminis- 
tration of our foreign assistance pro- 
grams. 

STUDY OF U.S. AID IMPACT ON CHILE 


My view on foreign aid is that such a 
program has been necessary, but should 
be administered far more wisely and ef- 
ficiently. This year I proposed six sep- 
arate amendments to the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1966 to tighten the admin- 
istration of the foreign assistance pro- 
gram. 

My opinion of the continuing defi- 
ciencies in our foreign aid program was 
justified by a report which I submitted 
in June 1966, on the study by the Sub- 
committee on Foreign Aid Expenditures 
of the use of our foreign aid in selected 
Latin American countries, with Chile the 
special subject of an in-depth analysis 
of the effects of U.S. aid upon recipient 
countries. Chile was selected because of 
all Latin-American countries, its condi- 
tions were most favorable for a success- 
ful aid program. 

But facts found by the study, written 
objectively with ample documentation, 
necessitated the conclusion that there is 
little to indicate that U.S. assistance is 
having a meaningful impact on Chilean 
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economic and social development. An 
excessive infusion of aid can be too much 
for the recipient nation to handle and 
can result in dissipating efforts with no 
permanent effects. 

My study found that the most urgent 
requirement for a sound foreign assist- 
ance program is to dampen expectations 
all around with respect to what foreign 
aid can accomplish. So long as unreal- 
istic assumptions prevail, plans will be 
mounted in haste, and the inevitable 
frustrations and failures will engender 
disappointment and mutual recrimina- 
tions. Eventually, donors and recipients 
will become disillusioned with the aid 
program. 

SURPLUS PROPERTY DISPOSAL PROGRAMS 
STUDIED 

The Subcommittee on Foreign Aid 
Expenditures continued its study of the 
surplus property disposal activities of 
the U.S. Government which I had initi- 
ated in 1965. 

Hearings held in May 1966, disclosed 
that the Department of Defense was dis- 
posing of large quantities of equipment 
at a time when there was a critical need 
for similar equipment in Vietnam. We 
discovered that lack of coordination 
within the Department allowed local 
overseas commanders to dispose of 
equipment without reporting such equip- 
ment to national inventory control points 
in the United States where needs in 
other areas would be known. 

As a result of the hearings, the Defense 
Department initiated action to correct 
the situation disclosed by the investiga- 
tion. Revised Department of Defense 
regulations now require that all excess 
property overseas be reported to inven- 
tory control points to ensure maximum 
utilization of needed property. It is esti- 
mated that many millions of dollars will 
be saved through increased utilization 
of equipment. Furthermore, combat and 
support units are now likely to have 
needed equipment more readily available 
than if they had to wait for new pro- 
curement. 

The investigations of the Foreign Aid 
Expenditures Subcommittee in these 
areas led me to introduce two bills in 
connection with surplus Government 
property. One, S. 3385, would make 
greater quantities of equipment avail- 
able to State health, education, and civil 
defense agencies. The bill would require 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment to make available surplus property 
to those State agencies before it can be 
given to foreign countries under the for- 
eign assistance programs of the United’ 
States. 

Hearings were held on S. 3385 in June 
1966, after which the subcommittee ap- 
proved the bill and reported it to the 
full Government Operations Committee. 

The other bill, S. 2610, introduced in 
1965, would require executive agencies 
to give State and local agencies a chance 
to acquire surplus equipment before such 
equipment is traded in on new equip- 
ment. During the 2d session of the 89th 
Congress, my bill was passed by the Sen- 
ate and sent to the House of Representa- 
tives, which regrettably took no action. 
I shall reintroduce both bills in the 90th 
Congress. 
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PROBE OF POPULATION PROBLEM CONTINUES 


The Subcommittee on Foreign Aid Ex- 
penditures held lengthy hearings on S 
1676, my bill to coordinate and dissemi- 
nate birth control information upon re- 
quest at home and overseas. The bill 
would create offices for population prob- 
lems in the Department of State and De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Each office would be headed by 
an Assistant Secretary for population 
problems. The bill would also authorize 
the President to call a White House con- 
ference on population in 1967. 

Since June 22, 1965, the subcommit- 
tee has held 28 public hearings at which 
98 distinguished men and women have 
presented their views on the population 
crisis, 

The dialog which the subcommittee 
hearings began is helping to bring the 
Population crisis to the attention of an 
increasing number of citizens, and has 
been the stimulus to recent positive steps 
taken by the executive branch. Presi- 
dent Johnson since his election has made 
no less than 24 public statements stress- 
ing the importance of “bold and daring” 
responses to the “multiplying problems 
of our multiplying populations.” In part 
as a result of these hearings, both the 
Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
haye budged slightly to make their pro- 
grams in birth control both more public 
and more extensive. But there is much 
more to be done if the President’s man- 
date is to be implemented properly, and 
this pressing problem is to have ade- 
quate response. 

FOOD-FOR-PEACE PROGRAM INVESTIGATED 


The Subcommittee on Foreign Aid Ex- 
penditures, of which I am chairman, 
completed its initial investigation of the 
administration of the Public Law 480 
programs, popularly known as the food- 
for-peace program, and held hearings 
on the matters in June 1966. 

The hearings brought out serious de- 
ficiencies in the way Public Law 480 pro- 
grams were being managed. Data pre- 
sented to the subcommittee showed that 
Public Law 480 food had been sent to 
foreign countries which had, in turn, 
sent their own production of the same 
or similar crops to Communist countries. 
Although this is in specific violation of 
the law, the Department of State has 
taken no action to correct the situation. 

However, the House of Representa- 
tives did take note of the subcommittee’s 
findings. The House voted to send the 
conference report on the Food for Peace 
Act of 1966 back to another conference, 
with instructions to include a provision 
prohibiting the United States from un- 
dertaking food-for-peace transactions 
with any country trading with North 
Vietnam or Cuba. 

The conference committee agreed on 
a compromise which provided that no 
food assistance would be given to any 
country trading with North Vietnam, but 
left the discretion with the President as 
to whether food assistance should be 
given to countries trading with Cuba. 
The compromise was agreed to by the 
Senate and the House. Under this new 
legislation no new food-for-peace pro- 
gram can be given to the United Arab 
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Republic as long as it continues its trade 
with North Vietnam. 

Another of my major endeavors in the 
field of international relations has been 
to speak out publicly on the floor of the 
Senate in support of, or opposition to, ad- 
ministration foreign policy when this 
appears to me to be in the best interests 
of the people. 

I have been concerned with other mat- 
ters, including our commitments with 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
I noted in a Senate speech that we can 
hardly base present-day policy on con- 
cepts and suppositions which were cur- 
rent in 1949 when NATO was formed and 
have long since lost their relevance. A 
serious examination of our position and 
policy in Western Europe is in order so 
that we may base our policy on con- 
temporary reality rather than on obso- 
lete assumptions: 

For these reasons I cosponsored Sen- 
ate Resolution 300, the Senate resolution 
calling for a substantial reduction in the 
number of American troops in Western 
Europe. 

ADDENDUM: FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
EXPENDITURES IN ALASKA 

The value of a government cannot be 
measured solely in terms of total money 
spent. The real question is whether 
those whom a government affects have 
become more free from physical burdens 
and economic hardships, and more free 
to be human beings. 

Statistics tell at least a part of the 
story, however. The tables below of 
Federal expenditures in Alaska since 
statehood give evidence that Alaska has 
received a substantial and growing Fed- 
eral investment. I am confident that 
America’s northernmost State will repay 
many times this expenditure of Federal 
funds: 

U.S. Department of Commerce; Expenditures 
in the State. of Alaska 


[In dollars} 
Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration: 
19008 ENTSO 1, 555, 106 
Be Seen eR IS, 2. 514. 209 
IOE —T—T— — 458. 959 
UL eee ee es a 8, 739 
Economic Development Admin- 
istration: 
1968———— ä —— 246, 000 
1868 —— 3. 108. 000 
Df OPE E EN a ON apt (@) 
r 7. 886, 013 
Domestic and 0 
Business: 
CCC —— aa 12. 887 
TT—TCTCTCT—T—T—T— eee 26,118 
C8 rane itea eer soem et 28, 448 
. AAA 29, 743 
1967 (estimate 29, 000 
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U.S. Department of Commerce: Expenditures 
in the Sate of Alaska—Continued 


[In dollars] 
Bureau of the Census: 

ph | MRT Ä 179, 402 
C— es De lat OP isa 1,904 
y e o E DSE E S SA 2, 006 
100S- eaea BIEL a A 1, 844 
ccc nnd Se ANEN 3, 074 
DOCG Sa inion — cma temed 12, 741 
DOOD E E AN — 3. 997 
1967 (estimate 4. 197 

R 209, 165 

Coast and Geodetic Survey 
— — — 930, 300 
C0 914. 700 
17 V NT 1, 283, 000 
TTT 1, 061, 200 
Dg EE BSE SRT ES 923, 100 
0 wee a 851, 200 
1965 (Environmental Science 
Services Administration) 


2 000 
2 000 
C0 2. 164, 000 
A008 ep iensa bearer nent 2, 668, 000 
PC 2. 474. 000 

1964 (Environmental Science 
Services Administration) . 2,902, 000 
G 14. 798, 000 
— 

Office of State Technical Serv- 
ices: 

TT Er RE SE ES 
cae eer — ASSESS Sao 25, 000 
r a E 25, 000 
E 50, 000 
so 
Grand total 320, 761, 522 


1Estimates for 1967 cannot be projected 
since approval of projects depends upon yol- 
ume of projects received from all eligible 
areas and their comparative value in terms 
of economic impact. 

? Reorganization of Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and Weather Bureau, and certain 
functions formerly performed by National 
Bureau of Standards. 

Functions were transferred to the En- 
vironmental Science Services Administration. 


U.S. Department of Agriculture: Funds used 
in Alaska, by agencies, fiscal years 1959-67, 
estimated 


[In dollars] 
Department of Agriculture Agri- 
cultural Research Service: 

88 AN gE RRS ae 342, 786 
IQ sass Si SS 346, 044 
CoC 384. 674 
C ͤ ͤ— 2233 E A 402, 247 
6— — E 422. 399 
TT RSA EA an ai 426, 825 
2 ope TS ba ao 474, 013 
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U.S. Department of Agriculture: Funds used 


in Alaska, by agencies, fiscal years 1959-67, 
estimated—Continued 


Department of Agriculture Agri- 
cultural Research Service: 


r eee 
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10, 400, 903 


107, 993 
107, 993 
111, 429 
138, 190 
158, 008 
174, 422 
190, 378 
221, 920 
©) 


U.S. Department of Agriculture: Funds used 
In Alaska, by agencies, fiscal years 1959-67, 
estimated—Continued 


[In dollars] 
Consumer and Marketing Serv- 
ice: 


Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service: 


1966 - 
1967 (estimate) _-----...---- 


138, 600, 353 


1Estimates for 1967 cannot be projected 
since approval of projects depends upon vol- 
ume of projects received from all eligible 
areas and their comparative value in terms 
of economic impact. j 
Department of the Interior, Office of Budget, 
Aug. 15, 1966: Expenditures in Alaska since 
Statehood (1959) 


[In dollars] 
The Alaska Railroad: 
P ia MOCNE E EEA 17, 174, 000 
d —— 17,464,000 
1111 — 14,335,000 
%%% — acca aes =- 14,480, 000 
% — 16,402, 000 
/ A 0 
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Department of the Interior, Ofice of Budget, 
Aug. 15, 1966: Expenditures in Alaska since 
Statehood (1959)—Continued 


{In dollars] 
The Alaska Railroad—Con, 


1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 


1959 


1966 
1967 (estimatedj 
Tot — 6, 736,274 
Ss 
Geological Survey: 
c 3. 020, 000 


Dol <=- 20,701, 000 
ee 
Bureau of Indian Affairs: 

INDO uno ccc re 
100 — 8,606,399 
M T — 9,851,690 
17. 11 
7)7)7CCC — 15, 500, 437 
I —Z—ↄ— erenpeion |) A Ban ORE 
8 SEE == 23,777,003 
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Department of the Interior, Office of Budget, 
Aug. 15, 1966: Expenditures in Alaska since 
Statehood (1959)—Continued 


[In dollars] 
Bureau of Indian Affairs—Con, 
4966 ¼——: — 7 19, 076, 645 
1967 (estimated) 28, 293, 459 


. 1. 780, 350 
A 13, 120, 179 
Bureau of Land Management 
1959 4, 892, 140 
1960 — 4, 812, 055 
1961 4, 682, 014 
1962 4, 004, 028 
1963 4, 428, 354 
1964 4, 300, 878 
1965 11, 100, 497 
1966 18, 196, 227 
1967 (estimated) 13, 075, 400 
6 64, 491, 593 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation: — 
or meld nae een cone e ene einem ieee eee 
S TE eR ree 302. 550 
1887 8 . 1. 130, 735 
T 1. 433, 285 
Office of Minerals Exploration 
BOOS EEE me emer tagenes E 48,218 
Oe Sree hei ean areata 92, 000 
CPP 15. 000 
1 Lae SER eee NEE See yee 35. 000 
1967 (estimated +18, 000 
ain = y ERIE EEO ee he 
Office of the Secretary: 
T0000 
1 Guay 3 
—A 
1777700100 ceri ce 
1967 (estimated) .........--- 
TOR ( —— — 186. 578 
Office of the Solicitor: 
1986 ~ 20.5. —— nee nnn 114, 400 
10638 — 98, 743 
r aoe 117. 700 
S ä 89, 269 
19006 6%%ͤöůöͤ ůôBſ 108, 901 
1967 (estimated 119, 248 
F 648, 261 
Office of Water Resources Re- 
% — ANONA 52. 297 
118 ·˙—ͥhͥ TX 105, 185 
1967 (estimated) .-.----------- 87, 500 
U 244, 982 
= 
Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration (until May 
1966 reported under Public 
Health Service, HEW) : 
2 421,025 
2 437, 525 
3 440, 225 
599, 260 
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U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare: Expenditures in the State of 


Department of the Interior, Office of Budget, 
Aug. 15, 1966: Expenditures in Alaska since 


Statehood (1959)—Continued Alaska—Continued 
[In dollars] [In dollars] 
Federal Water Pollution Control Office of Education—Con. 
Administration (until May 1966 (estimate «„ 16, 985, 378 
1966 reported under Public 1967 (estimate 12, 461, 465 
Health Service, HEW)—Con. 
* 709, 728 
21,079, 063 F 98, 764, 632 
* 856, 680 aT Loe iri 
1, 059, 205 
1, 300, 834 
2, 360, 039 
6, 001, 010 
4, 582, 783 16 | RC w 16, 477, 108 
1, 667, 863 1966 (estimate 17, 218, 734 
2 Ä 1967 (estimate 22, 064 ,097 
1,309 — oe 
595 rr et naar, 156, 697, 157 
7. 525 m 
1966 .-.-------------------- 23,833 Social Security Administration 
1967 (estimated) ------------ 20, 203 2 ͤ See S 3, 840, 474 
1960 Si ecko Lone aastiemsee 4,321, 758 
Total ee, ee 4, 656, 569 
%%» —ͤwͥͤ— eee eta 5, 339, 375 
Total: Dept. of the Inter- LOGS Cosi neta LAAT 5, 934, ae 
AD e Ere L chases eter 490, 371, 420 CCC 6. 178, 740 
1 Included with Geological Survey. 1905 ——jç—rĩ—72 . 6. 422, 703 
2 These amounts are nonadd. 1966 (estimate 7. 772, 092 
—— 1967 (estimate 11, 346, 100 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Weljare: Expenditures in the State of Tote et ye ne 55, 812, 149 
Alaska a3 
[In dollars] A 
Food and Drug Administration: VV 
FTC 1,000 1889 (estimate) 51, 000 
ieee 1.000 1967 (estimate 61. 200 
19 1. 000 
JOSS Sores la eA TANT 2, 643 ir 112, 200 
. K wars 3,390 American Printing House for 
888 ceca ye 1,417 the Blind: 
1966 (estimate) 1, 565 2 . is 
1967 (estimate) 2,660 1967 A 3 ed 
UDC ARN S barra a E eas eo als poe 288 
Grand total 338, 453, 855 


Program did not begin operation until 
fiscal year 1966. 


Nore.—Figures for the Social Security Ad- 


100 ewe tween EE 181,764 ministration represent old-age, survivors, 
1908 nee geren E E R 444,379 and disability insurance trust fund pay- 
IIc eee aneee 233,653 ments. All others are obligations from ap- 
1966 (estimate 615,859 propriated general funds. 
1967 (estimatei: 315, 197 — 
— — Department of Defense Estimated expendi- 
A 3,310,345 tures and military prime contracts, Alaska 
—— (In thousands of dollars] 


Milltary prime 
contract awards 


Military Oteillan 


1966 (estimate) 
1967 (estimate) 


in total. 
i Net evalable et this time, 


Department of Defense, $2,467,076,000. 
Branz total, all departments, $3,755,: ‘$63, 150, 
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Small Watershed Development and the 
89th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES R. CROVER, IR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
top-ranking Republican member on the 
Subcommittee on Watershed Develop- 
ment of the Committee on Public Works, 
I have had the privilege this Congress to 
Participate in the approval of many 
work plans for small-watershed develop- 
Ment and flood-protection projects, 
which work plans were transmitted to 
the Congress and referred to the com- 
mittee for appropriate consideration. At 
the end of the first session of this Con- 
gress, I addressed the House on the com- 
mittee's activities with respect to small- 
watershed development during that ses- 
Sion, and I take this opportunity today 
to inform the members on the commit- 
tee’s watershed-related activities during 
the entire Congress. 

During the past several years, the Con- 
gress has addressed itself to the many 
intricate problems of water supply and 
water purity, and Congress has pro- 
claimed through the enactment of many 
important water resources bills that this 
Nation's water resources problems can- 
not be ignored. Similarly, the Commit- 
tee on Public Works has acted upon a 
number of important water resources 
bills this Congress, including the Water 
Quality Act of 1965, the Omnibus Rivers 
and Harbors and Flood Control Acts of 
1965 and 1966, the Clean Waters Resto- 
ration Act of 1966, and various other 
Measures. With the enactment of these 
and other related bills, the Congress and 
the committee have expressed the need 
for water supply, water purity, and wa- 
terway development programs which will 
Meet the needs of the future. 

In an attempt to act on major water 
resources programs, however, the Con- 
gress should not lose sight of the many 
Smaller water resources programs, not 
the least of Which is the small watershed 
development and flood protection pro- 
gram within the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, which program was established un- 
der Public Law 566, 83d Congress, known 
as the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act of 1954. When this law 
was enacted, it was expressed that the 
sense of Congress was that the Federal 
Government should cooperate with 
States and their political subdivisions, 
soil and water conservation districts, 
flood prevention or control districts, and 
Other local public agencies for the pur- 
Pose of preventing erosion, floodwater, 
and sediment damages in the watersheds 
of the rivers and streams of the United 
States and of furthering the conserva- 
tion, development, utilization, and dis- 
bosal of water and thereby of preserving 
and protecting the Nation’s land and 
water resources. 

The small watershed program has 
moved forward considerably since 1954, 
and the realization of the goals set out 
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with the enactment of the organic act is 
closer to fruition today than ever before. 
Since its enactment, the act has fostered 
the growth of one of the most beneficial 
rural development programs in history. 
Erosion and flood damages in the water- 
sheds of the rivers and streams of our 
Nation which cause loss of life and dam- 
age to property have been substantially 
checked by the projects constructed un- 
der the authority of the act. 

During my service on the Subcommit- 
tee on Watershed Development I have 
seen not only the need but the necessity 
for the continuation and even the ex- 
pansion of the small watershed develop- 
ment program. 

Because the Congress, in its wisdom, 
enacted this valuable piece of legisla- 
tion in 1954 and has continued it during 
subsequent years, the enhancement of 
the natural resources of America has 
been given a sizable boost. Millions of 
tons of silt from valuable and irreplace- 
able topsoil which erodes away to clog 
inland waterway channels and coastal 
harbors has been greatly checked. Rav- 
aging flood waters which destroy practi- 
cally everything on the flood plain have 
also been retarded by the construction 
of watershed projects. Water storage 
supplies have been ts for various 
uses. 

During the 12 years 1 the enact- 
ment of Public Law 566, projects ap- 
proved by Congress or the Department of 
Agriculture offer protection to over 42 
million acres, with floodwater storage 
capacities of nearly 4 million acre-feet; 
with water storage supply for municipal, 
recreational, irrigational, and other re- 
lated uses of nearly one-half million 
acre-feet; and with a sediment storage 
capacity of over 600,000 acre-feet. In 
addition to the nearly 800 watershed 
projects approved, there are over 1,200 
projects which have been approved for 
planning but on which no construction 
has commenced. These additional proj- 
ects encompass a drainage area of over 
84 million acres. Furthermore, some 
2,500 applications have been filed for 
even more watershed projects which 
would encompass a drainage area of an 
astounding 182 million acres. The con- 
struction of these projects to control 
floodwaters and to prevent erosion of 
our valuable land will be of great eco- 
oe benefit to all sections of the Na- 

m. 

A nationwide program of construction 
of small watershed dams to retard the 
flow of waters in tributaries is an inte- 
gral aspect of any basinwide flood con- 
trol planning and operation. Rather 
than relying wholely on the larger dams 
on the main rivers, we must integrate 
measures to retard floodwaters where 
they start—in the upstream reaches of 
tributaries—with the overall flood con- 
trol plan. The soil conservation benefits 
of stopping floodwaters in the upper 
reaches of the streams goes without com- 
ment, for everyone knows the detri- 
mental effects of rushing water. 

Mr. Speaker, Public Law 566 prescribes 
the procedure for the approval of water- 
shed workplans by the appropriate com- 
mittees of Congress. Under the law, if 
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the plan involves any single structure 
of more than 4,000 acre-feet of total 
capacity, the workplan is sent to the 
Committee on Public Works of the House 
and Senate for appropriate action. If 
the total capacity of any single structure 
is less than 4,000 acre-feet, the workplan 
is transmitted to the House and Senate 
Committees on Agriculture for appro- 
priate consideration. Inasmuch as the 
larger watershed projects become more 
intricately related to the construction 
of dams on rivers and streams, this pro- 
cedure has proved itself to be not only a 
feasible one but also one which permits 
the Committees on Public Works to view 
the entire water resource development 
activities within a particular river basin. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in the Rsc- 
orp, I would like to include in the sum- 
mations of committee and subcommittee 
achievements during the 89th Congress 
which have been appearing regularly 
during the closing weeks of this session 
in the Recorp, a listing of the watershed 
projects, with appropriate information 
pertaining to Federal costs and the 
drainage area encompassed in each 
watershed project approved, for which 
the workplans were favorably acted upon 
by the Subcommittee on Watershed De- 
velopment and subsequently the Commit- 
tee on Public Works during the 89th 
Congress: 


Drainage] Federal 


State and project ares cost 
(acres) 
Alabama: de ebe Creek..| 35,110 | $882, 740 
Arkansas; Cooper Creccg 40,125 | 1, 274, 008 
Delaware and Pennsylvania: 
Brandywine Creek (supple- 
TT 
Delaware and Maryland: Upper 1 
Pi nied ogy Dale tment on orice new nr 57,000 | 3, 045, 300 
eo 
Big Cedar Creek.. — —＋4 133,208 | 1, 453 
Bridge C reck-Ochlocknes seed 
6E 158, 506 888, 
Euharlee Creek 108, 919 | 1, 928, 300 
D 28,477 0. 
Little Sandy and Trail Creck -] 27, 276 | 1, 286, 141 
Lower Little Tallapoosa 
River.. —— 4 1 138,218 | 3,725, 
En Log tributary- — P88 83, 900 | 2, 921, 
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Drainage} Federal 
State and project area cost 
(acres) 
Oklahoma: 
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Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Watershed Development, 
the gentleman from Texas, Representa- 
tive Int WricHT, has been most active 
in insuring the continuation of a com- 
prehensive small watershed program, 
and I commend him for his attention 
and dedication to improving the water 
resources of the Nation. He has shown 
no signs of yielding to the executive on 
the controversy over whether or not the 
committees should have the privilege of 
approving or disapproving watershed 
work plans before construction can com- 
mence on the projects, and I am con- 
fident that he will remain firm in this 
position on behalf on the legislative 
branch of our Federal Government. 

The minority has been active in the 
approval of these watershed work plans 
during this Congress, and the members 
of the minority party have shown a con- 
tinuing interest in the development of 
small watershed projects. This is an- 
other indication of the responsible, ac- 
tive, and constructive approach which 
the minority members have taken on the 
committee with respect to workable Fed- 
eral programs. 

During the years to come, the small 
watershed development program will 
prove itself even more worthwhile as 
raging floods are retarded by water re- 
tention structures built under the au- 
thority of Public Law 566. I am pleased 
to have had a hand in the continuation 
of this most worthwhile program. 


The Basic Teaching Program of the Board 
for Fundamental Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the Board 
for Fundamental Education, which has 
its home office in Indianapolis, has de- 
veloped since 1954 a unique method of 
instruction which as proved to be suc- 


. 
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cessful in preparing persons with little 
formal education to assume a more 
meaningful role in society. Through 
basic education techniques, BFE has 
demonstrated that those who left school 
at an early age, even those who may be 
illiterate, may be taught in a com- 
paratively short time the essential ele- 
ments of reading, writing, and simple 
mathematics. 

Dr. Cleo Blackburn, the executive direc- 
tor of BFE, has recently undertaken, un- 
cer the sponsorship of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, to explain 
this program to industrialists in 15 major 
cities. The Christian Science Monitor 
on October 9 carried an article explain- 
ing this program more in detail which I 
ask to include here as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EDUCATOR FINDS ILLITERATE WORKERS EAGER 
To LEARN 


(By Richard A. Nenneman, business and 
financial editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor) 


Boston.—‘*You can't get them back into 
school—they've already failed there. And 
they've got jobs, so the easiest place to edu- 
cate them is at work,“ says Dr. Cleo Black- 
burn. 

In Boston this week on a program cospon- 
sored by local business groups and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, Dr. 
Blackburn tried to sell a relatively new 
method of teaching to industrialists. The 
meeting Is being repeated in 15 cities. 

Executive director of the Board for Fun- 
damental Education (BFE) in Indianapolis, 
Dr. Blackburn explained the basic teaching 
program the institution has developed since 
its start In 1954. 

The board takes a virtually illiterate man 
and in 150 hours of instruction lifts him to 
the 4th grade level. Another 150 hours and 
he’s through grade school. With a total of 
less than 1,000 hours, it claims to prepare 
him for a high-school certificate in most 
cities. 

The program is tailored particularly to 
industry. There, Dr. Blackburn believes, the 
motivation is best. A worker doing the most 
menial labor in a plant sees what others 
around him are doing because of a better 
education. 

The NAM was attracted to the program be- 
cause it is one more solution on the private 
level to both hard-core unemployment and 
to the shortage of sufficient skills in some 
of the United States labor force. 

Such a program, which represents a sub- 
stantial cost, is undoubtedly easier to sell to 
industry at a time when it needs better 
skilled workers, In fact, it is being sold 
partly on this basis: Tou can educate a man 
more cheaply than it costs to go outside and 
hire one.” 

SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


As Dick Cornuelle, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the NAM, says, a social need and a 
commercial interest have happily coincided. 

The hope of all concerned is that industry 
will come to see this basic educational 
work—in reading, communications, mathe- 
matics—as a social responsibility which it 
can meet even when it may not have as great 
a need for skilled workers. 

Mr. Cornuelle says the NAM recommends 
it to its member corporation as a social serv- 
ice in the same sense as corporate giving to 
educational institutions. 

And Dr. Blackburn said to this writer, 
“My own feeling is that this is where indus- 
try can make its greatest contribution to cit- 
izenship.” 
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MOTIVATION STRESSED 


According to one estimate, United States 
industry is spending $5 billion annually on 
continuing education. Dr. Blackburn would 
like to see 2 percent of this figure—some $100 
million—spent on training the under-edu- 
cated in industry. He is talking about basic, 
fundamental education, not specific job 
skills. 

If the 20 million Americans who haye not 
finished high school could raise their general 
educational level this far (12th grade), they 
could easily learn many skilled jobs now 
closed to them, As more productive workers, 
it is estimated they could add as much as 
another $100 million to the national prod- 
uct. 

The advantage of going to school where 
one works is that the rewards of further 
learning are easy to see. The motivation is 
there—and this is the factor that, when 
missing, has caused many of the underedu- 
cated to drop out of school or fail. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society is 
about to institute a BFE educational pro- 
gram, says Dr. Blackburn. So are a group of 
large retail merchants in Dallas (the aim 
of their program is to raise the workers in 
it to an eighth grade level). So is Olin 
Mathieson, and Levi Strauss in San Fran- 
cisco. 

EFFICIENCY SEEN 


In fact, Dr. Blackburn says BFE is pre- 
pared to train as many as 1 million workers 
a year. To the NAM, which is ever on the 
elert to stop unnecessary growth of big gov- 
ernment, in-plant education seems like a 
sound way to do what the government ts try- 
ing to do with some of the Great Society 
programs—and a cheaper way. 

Suppose it were eventually accepted as a 
proper, use of corporate funds—even when 
a corporation didn’t need better or more 
workers. It would contribute toward solv- 
ing a social need, even though it would be 
at some cost to the corporation. But so are 
increased taxes to support Great Society 
programs. 

The argument of BFE is that a corporation 
can do the job better and cheaper than gov- 
ernment, at least partly because the work- 
er is better motivated to learn. .The com- 
plete program through 12th grade costs a 
company less than $1,000. 

Courtney Brown, dean of Columbia's School 
of Business, remarked to a group of business 
editors recently that the corporation has 
emerged as the dominant institution of our 
time. 

If one must agree that no corporation 
has the kind of autonomy that some of the 
giants still enjoyed in 1900, he can also see 
in the fields of education and unemploy- 
ment what Dean Brown meant. Flexible, 
responsive, at least potentially close to the 
people in its community, the corporation can 
be the prime tool for performing whatever 
tasks are assigned priority by our society. 


Tribute to Hon. Leo W. O’Brien, Member 
of Congress 


SPEECH 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, as 
this Congress adjourns and we bid fare- 
well to our colleagues we note, not with- 
out a tinge of sadness, that our colleague, 
the Honorable Leo W. O'BRIEN, will now 
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retire from active participation as a 
Member of Congress. The retirement 
which he has chosen is one which is well 
earned and deserved. 

I would like to state that I am proud 
to have been associated with him in this 
body, as a colleague from our great State 
of New York. He has served both the 
Nation and his constituency well—the 
finest proof of this being the high esteem 
in which he is held by all of us here 
today. 

I extend to him my best wishes for a 
long and healthy retirement during 
which he may continue, as a private 
‘citizen, the work he has done as a public 
‘official. 


Waco School Board Operates a Model 
Followup Program to Summer Head- 
start 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the war on poverty is being fought on 
Many fronts. In addition to the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act, the Elementary- 

mdary Education Act is one of our 
frontline brigades. ‘The law provides 
that activities under these two programs 

Should be coordinated. At its best this 

cooperation enhances the effectiveness 

of both. 

One example of cooperation is a fol- 
lowup program to a summer Headstart 
Project now being conducted in Waco, 
Tex. The youngsters who took part this 
Summer are now participating in a fol- 
lowup guidance, instruction, and health 
Program so that they can continue for 
& while longer to receive an education 
More nearly like that of their friends 
who are fortunate enough to come from 
homes in which their parents can afford 
to give them decent medical care, in 
Which informed conyersation is carried 
on and books are available to be read. 

The Waco school administrators have 

tively combined these two pro- 
rams and are providing a model ex- 
ample of how best to utilize their possi- 
bilities, 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article on this program apearing in “A 
Chance for a Change,” published by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare be printed at this point in the 

CORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
4s follows: 

Commrunrry ACTION AND TITLE I: A JOINT 
OFFENSIVE—TAMPA, Fl. A.; WACO, TEX.; CAM- 
BELLSBURG, IND. 

The Elem 
Act tae entary and Secondary Education 


School officials who had wished to continue 
Head Start activities were faced with ob- 
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stacles such as inadequate funds to support 
the necessary educational and health follow- 
up programs; lack of classrooms; and no 
transportation for their youngsters. 

in three communities—Tampa, 
Florida; Waco, Texas; and Cambellsburg, 
Indiana—illustrate how a number of school 
systems, in harmonious cooperation with 
their local community action agencies, have 
resolved such problems with Title I funds. 


YEAR-ROUND KINDERGARTEN, TAMPA, FLA. 


Tampa, Florida, Head Start youngsters now 
have moved off the stages of a number of 
elementary schools and out of several old 
buildings considered “firetraps.” Joined by 
more than 500 other pre-schoolers, they are 
now participating in a kindergarten pro- 
gram in 35 well-lit and spacious mobile 
classrooms purchased with Title I funds. 

A successful summer program for more 
than 1,000 children had prompted school 
officials to continue the kindergarten pro- 
gram on a year-round basis, but the class- 
rooms, empty in summer, were at capacity 
with the regular school program on double 
sessions. The p had been started, 
however, with 250 of the youngsters in classes 
conducted on elementary school stages, in 
small, cramped, and inadequate schoolrooms, 
and in three rooms acquired from the city 
government. For more than 500 additional 
youngsters—plus another 200 on a waiting 
list—there had been no space available and 
school officials told disappointed parents the 
children could not enroll. 

Compared to the cost of building enough 
permanent classrooms to house their pro- 
gram adequately, the mobile rooms pur- 
chased with Title I-funds were a bargain. 
And, because of the unsettled habits of the 
unskilled laborers who head approximately 
30 thousand poor families in Tampa, these 
facilities were also an ideal solution to the 
problems of a migratory population. At a 
cost of 88 thousand for each unit, the 24’ x 
82’ mobile rooms have been placed on the 
grounds of elementary schools in deprived 
neighborhoods. These locations allow the 
pre-schoolers to take advantage of lunch- 
room, library sanitary, and other facilities 
of the adjoining schools. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity has 
funded an “enriched school readiness” pro- 
gram that teaches the youngsters clear lan- 
guage. They will learn to understand and 
follow directions; to work quietly and with 
concentration for a reasonable period; to 
cmmunicate verbally; and to conform to ac- 
ceptable standards of behavior, hygiene, and 
personal habits. These children also will 
gain a broader scope and flexibility of mind 
through their new experiences in work, play, 
and on field trips and through contact with 
knowledgeable, competent, and interested 
adults. 

Each class of 20 students has a qualified 
teacher, a teacher alde, and two Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps workers. Using a team 

approach, this pre-school program 
also includes home and family team mem- 
bers, whose responsibflity is to evaluate the 
home situations, coordinate the program 
with public service and volunteer agencies, 
and work with parents and siblings of Head 
Starters so that the home environment may 
complement the work being done in the 
school. 

FOLLOWUP PROGRAM, WACO, TEX. 


Almost 1,300 miles to the west in Waco, 
Texas, graduates of a summer Head Start 
program are now getting guidance and en- 
riched instructional follow-up services that, 
it is felt, will give them the equal educa- 
tional footing they desperately need. The 
ten-month program will also provide these 
first graders with health services, the need 
for which was made obvious during the 
summer program. Many need tonsillecto- 
mies, and several will haye to have hernia 
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operations. A number of the youngsters 
are in need of extensive dental work, and 
there are others who have orthopedic prob- 
lems. A few already are proudly wearing 
glasses and hearing aids bought with Title I 
funds. Through special arrangements with 
local medical and dental associations, these 
services are being provided at greatly re- 
duced costs. Counseling sessions also will 
be conducted and many children will receive 
the clothing and food that they do not get 
in their homes. 

Waco school administrators also have fol- 
lowed through on the needs of disadvantaged 
students for special instruction. Placing 
teacher aides in 12 elementary schools lo- 
cated in deprived neighborhoods allow class- 
room teachers to devote more time to indi- 
vidual students. The instructional program 
also has been strengthened through the in- 
stallation of listening stations, equipped 
with phonographs, tape recorders, and ear 
phones, in each of the first grade class- 
rooms for small group instruction; the ac- 
quisition of filmstrip machines; and insti- 
tution of a battery of testing programs to 
properly evaluate both the youngsters’ per- 
formance and the program. 

In addition to the Head Start follow-up 
program, Waco’s initial expenditure of Title 
I funds also will provide an intensified pro- 
gram in reading and language arts skills for 
children in grades 3-6; a substantially im- 
proved program for over 600 special educa- 
tion students; and an eight-week kindergar- 
ten program next summer. In addition, 
school personne! will implement an improved 
home-school relations program based on an 
unexpectedly enthusiastic response from 
parents whose children were in the summer 
Head Start program. 

SCHOOL BUS, CAMBELLSBURG, IND. 

Transportation problems for Head Starters 
in a third community—Cambelisburg, Indi- 
ana—have been resolved through the pur- 
chase of a $7 thousand school bus with Title 
I funds. The Lawrence, Orange, and Wash- 
ington counties community action program, 
known as “LOW,” is furnishing the teachers, 
materials, and transportation operational 
costs for the project. 

The bus enables youngsters to attend 
remedial reading and mathematics classes 
located in different schools without putting 
a strain on the transportation needs of stu- 
dents in the regular school program, 
According to present plans, the bus will 
operate year-round, since it will also provide 
transportation in the summer for special 
remedial programs and a Head Start project. 


Farewell to Fellow Pennsylvanians 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, as 
the 89th Congress draws to a close, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
commend several of my fellow members 
of the Pennsylvania delegation for their 
efforts and service in the Congress, and 
extend best wishes for their retirement. 

HERMAN TOLL, a member of my own 
party—whose ill health has unfortu- 
nately prevented him from serving ac- 
tively in this Congress—has been a faith- 
ful, loyal Representative of the Fourth 
District of Pennsylvania since the 86th 
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Congress. A practicing attorney and 
member of the Philadelphia, Pa., and 
American Bar Asscciations, Representa- 
tive Tort has been active in civic, 
religious, and humanitarian groups in 
Philadelphia and will be remembered as 

a hardworking. conscientious member of 
te Judiciary Committee and the House 
of Representatives. 

The other three Pennsylvania gentle- 
men who have decided to return to pri- 
vate life are Paul DAGUE, WILCEARD CURTIN, 
and Joun C. KUNKEL, all men of integrity 
and judgment. whose views have some- 
times been different than mine, but 
whose opinions and friendship I value. 

PauL- Dacux has served 10 terms in the 
Congress and is a senior member of the 
Agriculture Committee. He has served 
Pennsylvania’s Ninth District with dis- 
tinction. WILLARD S. CURTIN, a former 
district attorney from Sucks County, has 
been a valued member of the House Ad- 
ministration and Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committees, serving the 
Lighth District cf Pennsylvania since the 
85th Congress. The congressional herit- 
age of Josx C. KRM goes back to our 
country’s Continental Congress. I be- 
lieve this is unique in these Halls. He 
has. been an able Representative cf the 
16th District of Pennsylvania for 18 years 
and is a ranking member of the Public 
Works Committee. 

All of these men have been 2 credit to 
our State of Pennsylvania and to the 
country. I congratulate them on their 
achievements and wish them good for- 
tune. 


Tribute to Senators Saltonstall and 
Simpson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK R. MILLER 


oF Iowa 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 19€6 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I am 
saddened at the thought that when the 
90th Congress convenes in January of 
1967 the names of two of my colleagues 
will not be called. 

LEVERETT SALTONSTALL first.came to the 
Senate in January of 1945 and has served 
this body and his country ably and with 
distinction since that time. His name 
was a legend long before my arrival here 
îm 1961. I have had the privilege of 
serving with him as a member of the 
Committee on Armed Services where he 
has given of himself tirelessly. LEVERETT 
SALTONSTALL has never sought glory for 
himself, or even thanks for his profound 
contributions, but because of his work 
in the Senate and on that committee, 

our entire Nation owes him a debt of 
gratitude. 


I will personally miss his guidance that 


are best for this great 
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Mr. President, another of the great 
public servants of our time is MILWARD 
Smirson. Although he has served for 
only 4 years in this body, that is merely 
the culmination of a long and brilliant 
career. He has been an educator and a 
practicing attorney. He has served in 
his State legislature and as Governor of 
Wyoming. He has served in the Senate 
with the same distinction that marks his 
devotion to the people of Wyoming. 

The breadth of background and ex- 
perience that Mimwarn SIMPSON has 
brought to the Senate leaves us richer 
for his having been here. We will long 
cherish the warmth and friendship which 
he has shared with so many of us. 


Big Business Urges Citizens To Vote and 
Give to Party and Candidates of Their 
Choice in Forthcoming Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, 2s elec- 
tion day approaches, we are being con- 
stantly reminded by the press that voter 
apathy appears greater than in any re- 
cent national election. If true, it is par- 
ticularly unfortunate, since this country 
today faces crises as grave as any in Its 
history. I am, therefore, pleased that 
the New York Telephon: Co. has demon- 
strated a highly laudable and responsible 
interest in promoting the citizen's recog- 
nition of his obligations in a democracy. 

In cooperation with the Republican 
and Democratic State chairmen and 
committees, they direct attention to the 
importance of citizens not only voting, 
but contributing financially to, the party 
and candidates of their choice who, they 
feel, will best serve the country’s needs. 

The October_izsue of Telephone Re- 
view, a publication of the New York Tel- 
ephone Co., featured statements empha- 
sizing the importance of citizen partici- 
pation In the forthcoming election. 

I would like to commend to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues some excerpts from 
the very important and commendable 
efforts of the telephone company. The 
New York State political chairmen, Mr. 
John J. Burns, of my own party, and Mr. 
Carl Spad, of the Republican Party, are 
quoted as indicated: 

Vore axo Give" 

Your candidate needs mere than your vote 
on election day. He needs your time and 
your financial support. Here's a chance for 
you to help. 

CARL SPAD, CHAIRMAN, N.Y. STATE REPUBLICAN 
COMMITTEE 

“A citizen can do more to help his candi- 
date than press the right lever on November 
8. A campaign takes hard work and money 
to finance it. Your candidate looks to you 
for both. He needs your time. Mo matter 
what your skills, he can use your assistance. 
Even more importantly, he needs your fnan- 
clal support. Everything In a campaign costs 
money—from postage stamps to TV appear- 
ances. Won't you help by sending in your 
contribution today?” 
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This November 8th, New York voters face 
a particularly important election. On that. 
day they will elect a Governor, 41 Congress- 
men, 57 State Senators, 150 Assemblymen, 
and scores of Councilmen, Mayors, Town Su- 
pervisors and other local officials in commu- 
nities across. the State. The voters will also 
elect. 180 delegates to the New York State 
Constitutional Convention, which will take 
place in April 1967. 

The campaigns are already under way. And 
right now—today—is the time your party. 
your candidates need you. They need your 
time as a campaign worker, and, above all. 
they need your financial support. 

On these pages, the Democratic and Re- 
publican Chairmen of New York State tell 
why every voter should give to the party and 
candidates of his choice. 

JOHN J. BURNS, CHAIRMAN, N.Y. STATE 
DEMOCRATIC COMMITTEE ` 

“A political campaign is esesntial in a 
demoerncy. It gives voters a chance to hear, 
to see, to evaluate candidates, But a cam- 
paign Is costly. Money to pay for it must 
come from the voters. I hope you will do 
your share in this election by sending a con- 
tribution—large or small—today. Every dol- 
lar counts. And, if you have not done so, 
offer your heip to your candidate. When you 
vote November 8, you'll know you did your 
best to help your man win.“ 


Of equal importance is the following 
item from the current issue of the New 
York State Banker, published by the New 
York State Bankers Association: 

On tHe Practice or Porrrics' 


The practice of politics starts with the 
same basic Ingredients as all other manage- 
mont skills—the willingness to learn and the 
desire for self-improvement. It requires the 
same high level cf responsiblity, honesty 
and judgment. It requires the use of all of 
the management skills, for whore else can 
the techniques of organizing, planning, and 
decision-making find so fertile a field as In 
the selecting and campaigning for those who 
run our government business, 

Only the skill of delegation remains un- 
used, 

Political participation cannot be delegated. 
There is no substitute for the individual 
It can be achieved only through personal 
identity and personal action. Once you haye 
made your decision to actively participate in 
politics, your first step la in 

PARTY AFFILIATION 


There is only one springboard to political 
action and that Is through a political party. 
If you sit "on the fence” by being non-parti- 
san. there is practically nowhere that you 
can go, Being non-partisan is just another 
word for being non-participant. 

If you are not already affiliated with a polt- 
tical party, by all means shop around for the 
one that you consider best and which most 
nearly reflects your own point of view. At- 
tend the local meetings of both parties. 
Discover their aims and objectives and which 
one stands for what you believe in. Then 
choore your party. Show your interest in ite 
affairs and offer your services on à real grass- 
roots, door-bell-ringing, people-meeting level. 
There is always room for someone who is 
willing to work. There ts only no room for 
the man with an axe to grind. Next, 

BE POLITICALLY INFORMED 


While it fs essential to be informed on 
the every-day happening in the nows—=still 
this only skims the surface of information. 
Being politically informed goes deeper. It 
is a complete understanding of the functions 
of government—a practical working knowl- 
edge of polltics—and a deep awareness of ail 
areas of legislation that affect your business, 
your community, and you as a citizen. This 


The word “politics” is used simply as the 
sclence of government, 
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is the skeletal structure upon which to bulld 
your information. 

There is a fund of information available 
to you from many sources—it is yours just 
for the reaching-out. 

Read your party publications, Subscribe 
to and read the material sent out by your 
local and national Chambers of Commerce, 
and keep an up-to-date and active interest 
in your trade association legislative affairs. 
Through these periodicals, letters and bul- 
letins, you receive immediate and accurate 
information on pending legislation and how 
it affects you as a citizen and as a man 
in business. 

And yet being informed is only half the 
Job. The other half is 

TO INFORM 


Even though you have now acquired a 
background of information and have become 
an active participant in political affairs, It 
can be effective only if you are able to in- 
form and communicate to others. 

The first line of communication Is of course 
the employee. Make it easy for your em- 
Ployees to learn the fundamentals of politics. 
And make it essential by adding a course in 
Politics to all management and training cur- 
Ticula. Use your house organ to dissem- 
inate up-to-the-minute information. Stir 
up political interest by active discussion 
Broups, forums and panels, Present the facts 
on all vital issues confronting the industry. 
Share with your employees the management 
Point of view. 

Your legislators too belong in the direct 
line of communication. Make available to 
them educational information about your 
business, its contribution to the community 
and its place in the economy. They look 
to you for information and guidance. Who 
else is better equipped to tell them the facts 
about your industry or how you stand on 
issues upon which they must decide? 

If every legislator were asked what he 
Wanted most from the voters, lt would be 
Understanding—understanding of his legis- 
lative role and understanding of his need for 
information. How else can he know the 
many complexities of all the businesses for 
Which he must make laws or the facts upon 
Which he must make his judgments? 

Have you contacted your legislator re- 
cently? 


This is an excellent example, Mr. 
Speaker, of the splendid nonpartisan co- 
Operation between business and the ma- 
jor political parties. This is vital to 
making our democratic system of gov- 
ernment function more effectively for the 
good of our citizens. 


Tribute to Senator Saltonstall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, one of the 
Most stirring tributes paid to our beloved 
Senior colleague from Massachusetts on 
the occasion of his forthcoming retire- 
Ment from a distinguished tenure of 
Service in the Senate has been made by 
the able and distinguished attorney gen- 
eral of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, the Honorable Edward W. Brooke. 
I ask unanimous consent that General 
Brooke's statement be printed in the Ap- 
bendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TRIBUTE TO SENATOR SALTONSTALL 


When Senator Levererr SALTONSTALL an- 
nounced his intention to retire from public 
life at the conclusion of this session of Con- 
gress, many people throughout the Nation 
rose to pay him tribute. Colleagues who 
had worked with him on Senate committees 
cited the man from Massachusetts for his 
judiciousness, his deliberation, his approach 
to pure reason, They called him “The Henry 
Clay of the Senate,” the “balance-wheel,” the 
man who most often brought about a solu- 
tion to a particularly difficult problem with 
his wise counsel, his even temper, and above 
all, his fair and impartial advice. Younger 
Members of the Senate and the House re- 
called how they had received some of their 
best instruction in public service from his 
example of integrity and devotion. 

LEVERETT SALTONSTALL has been an out- 
standing American. He has served the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts for a longer 
consecutive period of time than almost any 
man in our history. It was 46 years ago that 
he was elected to his first public office—that 
of alderman in the town of Newton. He went 
to serve as an assistant district attorney; 
and from there to the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Court, He served for several years as 
Speaker of the House, then was elected Gov- 
ernor in 1938. He held this office longer than 
any other chief executive In Massachusetts 
history, serving 3 terms during one of the 
most critical periods in our Nation's his- 
tory. 

LEVERETT SALTONSTALL’S 22 years in the 
Senate of the United States have been 
marked by many close and valuable friend- 
ships. He has earned that high degree of 
respect among his colleagues which has made 
his a voice to be heeded in councils and de- 
liberations on our nation’s future. He has 
been a trusted advisor to Presidents. He has 
served as ranking Republican on the Senate 
Appropriations and Armed Services Commit- 
tees. He has served his party as chairman of 
the Senate Republican conference, as mem- 
ber of the Senate Republican policy com- 
mittee, and a member of the National Re- 
publican Coordinating Committee. In 1963 
he was awarded the Congressional Distin- 
guished Service Award, Not only for efec- 
tive service in the Congress, but also for in- 
dustriousness, effectiveness, and dedication to 
the principles of democracy.” 

No member of the Senate has enjoyed the 
confidence and respect of his colleagues more 
than Levererr SALTONSTALL. No member has 
been more greatly admired. 

I am honored and grateful that the party 
which has for so many years chosen LEVERETT 
SALTONSTALL to be its standardbearer in the 
halls of , has chosen me to succeed 
him. I am doubly honored that this revered 
Senator and statesman has been so active in 
my campaign. His assistance, his endorse- 
ment and his advice have been among my 
most valuable assets. His promise that his 
door will always be open for future consulta- 
tions is a major source of encouragement, I 
can never hope to fill the position which he 
has held for so long in the eyes of the nation 
and the hearts of the people of Massachu- 
setts. But I can seek to serve those people 
and the nation in my own way; and that 
service will be all the more worthy because it 
is backed by LEVERETT SALTONSTALL'S sage 
counsel and example. Though he may be 
retiring from formal public office, his voice 
will continue to be heard in Massachusetts 
and in the nation for many years to come. 
I congratulate him for his service, I thank 
him for his help, and I look forward to many 
more years of productive and rewarding 
association. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. ROYT BAL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to introduce 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the text of 
an address on the subject “World Peace 
Through Law,” which was recently de- 
livered in my 30th Congressional District 
by Adele I. Springer, Los Angeles at- 
torney, and chairman of the Committee 
on International Law of the Wilshire Bar 
Association, as well as international 
chairman of the Committee on World 
Peace Through Law of the International 
Federation of Women Lawyers. 

The Wilshire Bar Association has con- 
sistently provided outstanding leader- 
ship in making the goal of world peace 
through law a living reality. In recog- 
nition of this imaginative leadership, the 
American Bar Association, at its latest 
convention, awarded the Wilshire’ Bar 
Association a plaque for its significant 
world peace through law program.” 

i The address by Adele I. Springer fol- 

OWS: 

Won Peace THROUGH Law—Neepep;: A Las- 
ORATORY FOR PROJECT JUSTITIA 
(Address by Adele I. Springer) 

The principle of World Peace Through Law 
has been acclaimed almost universally, but 
there is still at present not operating device 
that can encompass this task in a single 
frame of reference or can master its complex- 
ity and handle the data and research required 
to implement the Declaration, notwithstand- 
ing an emerging awareness in the world to- 
day that law represents a vast untapped re- 
source for world peace. 

A bold new approach to the project de- 
mands a fully-equipped Laboratory, and full- 
scale program, for the science of world law, 
comparable to other scientific projects. A 
parallel can be drawn with the laboratories 
and research programs in other sciences. 

It is noteworthy that on October 24th the 
United Nations “becomes of age”, but that 
after twenty-one years since its creation, “Na- 
tions United for a United Nations” is a goal 
yet to be realized; that the UN World Court is 
still without enforcement measures to settle 
international disputes; and that the decisive 
struggles to assure the peace are still ahead. 
The conclusion is inescapable that the ma- 
chinery of yesteryear has been proven inef- 
fective and obsolete and that a supplemental 
or new system is needed to enforce the peace 
among nations. 

I propose a three-point recommendation 
for a breakthrough In world law: (1) Estab- 
lishment of a scientific law laboratory, for 
coordination of the existing fragmentary ac- 
tivities, to research and formulate a workable 
system of law and courts to displace war in 
the settlement of international disputes; (2) 
Creation of a Cabinet-level Department of 
Peace, to “balance the scales“ of the War 
Department; and (3) calling of an Interna- 
tional Conference on Conservation of Hu- 
mankind”, to bring together government 
leaders on the ministerial and cabinet level 
who need to understand, and have the power 
to act on, the world’s conservation need of 
World Peace Through Law. 

I recommend that for a ju- 
dicial project of such immensity demands 
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the establishment of a scientific Law Labora- 
tory, adequately financed, fully-equipped, 
with a fully-manned, full-time, work-bench, 
and a wide-range program, with an all-out 
mobilization of manpower (including 
womanpower), enlisting legal scholars from 
among the retired Judges and retired Law 
Professors, and including recruits from the 
behavioral and other sciences as well, and 
all other essential resources, with coopera- 
tive effort on the part of the Government, 
the universities, the sciences, and all other 
untapped sources, including both “general- 
ists" as well as the specialists“. 

I believe that, if full mobilization of ex- 
pertise, manpower, finances, scientific lab- 
oratories, and aggregate physical, intellectual 
and other essential resources, were made 
available for unified organization, research 
and action, with top priority, that such 
“Project Justitia” could be made to keep 
pace with “Project Apollo” and other scien- 
tific advances of this technological era. 

It is worthy of emphasis that all-out 
mobilization is essential for peace as it is for 
war. 


At the risk of oversimplification, the ques- 
tion is now here posed: 

Why cannot a Laboratory for World Peace 

Law be established for solution of 
the problem how to govern without war. 
Why cannot nations take their cases against 
each other to a World Court, just as people 
sue one another in local, State and Federal 
courts; and why cannot proper measures be 
taken for enforcement of Judgments by a 
world tribunal, Just as people are forced by 
police to obey the laws of God and man? 
The need and challenge are great. The 
Bench and Bar can lead the way and can 
assist, but cannot alone produce the results 
which are required. Concerted understand- 
ing and action with other organizations are 
essential. 

True, there is more law and judicial in- 
stitutions today, national and international, 
than ever before in recorded history. Not- 
withstanding such growth, worldwide uni- 
formity has been achieved only in a few 
special fields of law. Only a small amount 
of even the most urgently needed research 
has been done in the field of international 
law. Research activities of existing orga- 
nizations and institutions, however valuable, 
are uncoordinated and fragmentary. A flood 
of comment engulfs the periodicals, but 
nothing has been done about finalizing a 
specific program to bring about a world ruled 
by law. A reform is not brought about by 
adopting resolutions. It takes toil, money, 
marshalling of resources, and an all-out 
mobilization of all forces, to implement the 
Declarations for World Peace Through Law. 

The approach must be a realistic one and 
must avoid the antagonisms and prejudices 
that rendered ineffective the previous inter- 
national tribunals of adjudication. Instead 
of attempting to patch up the old systems 
why not construct a new system? By that I 
do not mean to discard all that we have 
learned about the past legal systems much of 
which may yet be utilized. As the prophet 
Jeremiah, in another troubled age, 600 years 
B.C. said; “Stand ye in the old ways, and see, 
and ask for the old paths, where is the good 
Way, and walk therein.” But it would not be 
realistic to take the path that has proven 
the wrong way. Peace cannot be obtained 
without sanctions sufficiently strong to en- 
force such peace. It would be unrealistic 
to create even a new World Court without 
sanctions. If, without sanctions, neither the 
moral law nor municipal can be, or ever has 
been, enforced, how can it be seriously argued 
that fights and duties between states can be 
secured without sanctions? If sanctions are 
required to secure within a state, it 
would appear to follow that greater sanctions 
are required to secure peace among nations. 

We look back to our own early history, not 
even to ancient legal systems, for such evi- 
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dence. The Articles of Confederation estab- 
lished a Congress without sanctions and it 
failed even as between the thirteen colonies 
composed of people far more homogeneous 
than are the people of various nations of to- 
day. The defects were remedied by the Con- 
stitution of 1787 when the central govern- 
ment was given sanctions to establish and 
maintain the public and private rights of 
the individuals and of the States. 

A World Court operating without sanctions 
cannot secure world peace any more than 
the Continental Congress operating without 
sanctions could secure peace between the 
thirteen colonies. 

In the establishment of machinery for in- 
ternational peace we may not safely disregard 
the religious and municipal history of man- 
kind, We may profitably consider some of 
the older ideologies of government, though 
it must be recognized that it is both difficult 
and dangerous to generalize. We must exam- 
ine the legal systems, ancient and modern, 
for the experience to be gained, in arriving 
at any guidelines for procedure, for good or 
for bad. 

It is not altogether impossible that history 
may repeat itself. It is therefore elementary 
to bear in mind that the creation of any 
World Court today is not just for the day and 
must take future contingencies into account, 
when formulating rules of procedure and 
constructing the machinery of thé court. 
Countless are the multitudinous questions to 
be posed and determined preparatory to 
formulating any structure or procedures for 
any international tribunal, whether judicial 
or non-judicial. It is not my purpose, how- 
ever, to become lost in a “wilderness of 
single instances”, for they are far too many. 

There can be not the slightest doubt, 
however, that, since the days when Moses 
brought his code from atop Mount Sinai to 
this very day, the students of the law, be 
they priests, judges, or practitioners, have 
held aloft the ideal of order and justice, and 
that the Bench and Bar of today, both 
locally and globally, can find the right an- 
swers, if given the tools with which to work. 

Certainly, there is no good reason why 
a breakthrough in world law cannot be made, 
parallel to chose in the other sciences. 
Law“, too, is defined, in the dictionary, as 
a sclence“. My thesis is that we can and 
must accomplish our objective in like man- 
ner. The wide-range of Project Justitia 
rates no less than the long-range of other 
scientific projects. The development of 
World Peace Through Law is no more impos- 
sible or difficult of attainment than the re- 
cent dramatic achievements in other sclences. 
The challenge of new frontiers has been met 
throughout history. 

Accordingly, a review of the developments 
in some of the other scientific fields of en- 
deavor, may well point the direction in which 
to move for the development of World Peace 
Through Law, which I have labeled “Project 
Justitia". 

SPACE SCIENCE 


It was the year 1957 when the American 
Bar Association, so commendably, embarked 
upon the project of World Peace Through 

W. 


It was that same year 1957 when the So- 
viet's traumaticly successful launching of 
the first artificial satellite triggered the space 
race. 

In the ensuing decade, a specific program 
for World Law has not even been formulated. 

In the same decade, the American space 
program not only proceeded, on a deadline 
basis, with specific plans to put men on the 
moon by 1970, but there is underway, al- 
ready, a specific space program for the there- 


The Space Science Board of the National 
Academy of Sciences, at the request of the 
White House, has come up with a proposal 
of 60 different specific space investigations 
for the post-Apollo years, with priorities. 
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Top priority goes to unmanned exploration 
of Mars. Next comes detailed investigation 
of the lunar surface; then, unmanned ex- 
ploration of Venus; and then, investigation 
of other major planets, comets, asteroids, and 
interplanetary dust. 

The magnificent scientific and engineer- 
ing achievement of the Space project, surely 
would not even have gotten “off-the-ground”’ 
without the “know-how” and wherewithal. 

The NASA field center teams and their in- 
stallations were assembled at enormous cost, 
not with limited voluntary contributions or 
scattered part-time volunteers as was the 
World Peace Through Law Center. 

The National ‘Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, its space centers, the univer- 
sities, industries, and the Nation's scientific 
and engineering communities, with co-opera- 
tive effort on the part of the Government, 
were the prime movers of the scientific and 
technological revolution in space which they 
Tegarded as a new, vast laboratory. 

Without such team work and facilities, the 
space program could not have had such capa- 
bility for research or development of tech- 
nological power making possible supersonic 
aircraft, ballistic missiles, nuclear and 
thermo-nuclear weapons. 

New laboratories for astrophysics and space 
research continue to be dedicated. The space 
program, thus successfully pioneered, can 
be reckoned in billions of dollars. 

In beholding the space agency's farflung 
field centers and their specialized work in 
space-craft, rockets, communications, elec- 
tronics, with all supporting research and re- 
quired engineering, one cannot help ponder: 
If at least a fair share of the enormous out- 
lays for projects in space were made available 
to the project of World Peace Through Law, 
for a specific program of research and judi- 
cial machinery to launch law into world 
orbit, is not the conclusion, inescapably, res 
ipsa loquitur"? 

This analogy to Program Apollo, one of the 
largest peacetime research and development 
undertakings in history, brings to mind the 
Court Motto: “Fiat Justitia Ruat Coelum'’— 
“Let Justice Be Done Though the Heavens 
Fall.” 

MARINE SCIENCE 


Oceanography 


Oceanography is fast becoming another of 
the major scientific race efforts. 

Soviet scientists are dedicating themselves 
to establishing Russia as the ruler of Nep- 
tune’s Kingdom. 

The United States Government has recent- 
ly established, within the Department of 
Commerce, the Environmental Science Serv- 
ices Administration. ESSA now combines 
various functions within the U.S. Weather 
Bureau and the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey. Also newly created within ESSA is the 
Institute for Oceanography. Oceanographic 
programs are operated from 18 or 20 Federal 
agenceis. Estimates number approximately 
700 oecanographers and between 2,000 to 
2,500 full-time technicians. In addition, uni- 
versities, laboratories, and industrial re- 
search, supplement the Federal effort. An 
American achievement is the use of com- 
puters applied in the assemblage of marine 
science data. The United States also claims 
a lead in deep-sea mining, drilling, and 
deep-sea research vehicles. Congress took 
ection on legislation to provide an overall 
national survey of oceanographic capabilities. 

By the same analogy, if the world is to 
move ahead in the development of world 
peace through law, should not our govern- 
ment, similarly, make provision for an over- 
all global survey, or inventory, of legal and 
Judicial capabilities, and special recommen- 
dations for a specific organizational plan and 

? 


Is putting a man on the moon and man 
in the sea more vital than the preservation 
of man on earth? The crucial question 1s 
one which must be answered, and soon. Our 
very survival may depend on the answer. 
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Pollution of waters 


Pollution of inland waters has become an- 
Other paramount concern. 

The Water Quality Act of 1965 added $50 
million to the $100 million set aside for grants 
to ald State and local authorities build ade- 
quate sewage treatment facilities. The petro- 
leum industry has sponsored basic research 
Projects in some 20 different university labo- 
Tatories and research institutions, for air and 
W&ter conservation. Efforts to acquire even 
more knowledge and exploration are being 
intensified. 

President Johnson is sald to have declared 
that he expected to swim in the Potomac by 
1975 and that “water pollution is doomed in 
this century”. 

But, to what avail if water pollution be 
doomed, unless the pollution of war, too, be 
doomed! 

Fisheries conservation 


The Sovlets have made fishing, also, a scl- 
ence. In the United States, the revolu- 
tionary dimensions of the conservation effort 
extend to such cooperative programs as the 
new Commercial Fisheries Research and De- 
velopment Act. 

Here, again, the obeervation is made, that 
the scientists of law lag substantially behind 
the world’s other major advances in almost 
every category by which progress can be 
measured, 

MISCELLANEOUS SCIENCES 
Highway safety 

Congress, at the request of President John- 
son, has just established a Cabinet-level De- 
Partment of Transportation, coordinating all 
types of tion, As a corollary, he 
Tecommended a 6-year $725 million highway 
Safety program that includes creation of Fed- 
€ral Safety Standards for new cars and trucks. 

gigantic, far-ranging program, covers 
Many items. 

A proposal to reduce the wastage of the 
more than 50,000 American lives lost yearly 
in highway accidents, and the millions of 
Others injured, is worthy. But, there has 
not been figured the number of lives that 
Might be lost in a nuclear holocast! 

It, therefore, follows, as a necessary corol- 
lary, that a wide-range program, with re- 
Search laboratories, be recommended, simi- 
larly, for the project of World Peace Through 
Law. Would not the creation of a Cabinet- 
level Department of Peace Through Law, 

balance the scales“ of the War Department? 
Medical science 


There was introduced in this Congress a 
45-page omnibus Bill, to re-write the Food, 
g and Cosmetic Act of 1938. A multitude 
Of subjects and Items are covered in this con- 
Sumer legislative measure, A separate Bill, 
Own as the Hazardous Substance Labeling 
Includes a requirement that labels fully 
Warn the consumer of the dangers inherent 
in the use or abuse or of any 
r or cosmetic item. But nothing is be- 
Ore the Congress to warn on the dangers of 
Mishandling atomic bombs and never has any 
Congress had before it any omnibus bill for 
World Peace Through Law. 

All this leads one to think of the oft-used 
Medical expression: “What good Is it if the 
Operation is successful but the patient dies?” 

Wildlife conservation 

The World Wildlife Fund, with headquar- 
ters in Washington, D.C., channels funds to 
Organizations working on specific projects, 
and helps train biologists and ecologists. A 
v onal measure urged that the 

nited States take action to bring about an 

ternational Conference on Wildlife Con- 
Unratlen under the sponsorship of the 
oe Nations, and the sponsors of the Res- 
ution urged that “every day that passes 
Without the invigorated program of world- 
Wide conservation that the Conference could 
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bring, sees many species of birds and anl- 
mals slip closer to extermination.” 

Does not man, too, “slip closer to extermi- 
nation”, without world peace through law?" 
Should not the United States Government 
be urged, similarly, to take action to bring 
about an International Conference on Con- 
servation of Humankind? 

A reminder can be found in the first 
chapter of the Book of Genesis, where it 18 
written that God said to man: 

“Have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, but also, over 
every living thing that moveth upon’ the 
earth: “. 

RESOURCE CONSERVATION 

President Lyndon B. Johnson, in his mes- 
sage to Congress on conservation, stated, that 
he hoped future generations would say “1966 
was the year of the new conservation, when 
far-sighted men took farsighted steps to 
preserve the beauty that is the heritage of 
our Republic”, 

That hope should be realized. But would 
{t not constitute a more assured heritage to 
future generations if “far-sighted men took 
farsighted steps” to make 1966 the year to 
preserve life itself through the majesty of 
world law? 

Let not the President overlook the far- 
sighted” women. 

HOUSING 


The 1965 Housing Act continued funds for 
urban renewal projects. The Housing Sub- 
committee of the Banking and Currency 
Committee of Congress engaged in daily 
hearings on new housing legislation. 62 bil- 
lion $300 million was called for in the pro- 
posed demonstration cities program. 

To what avail is new housing if all housing 
can be demolished In one fell swoop, without 
World Peace Through Law? 

WAR ON POVERTY AND ECONOMIC AID 


There are now 115 different Federal pro- 
grams available to combat poverty. Nearly 
$2 billion is spent in the so-called poverty 
war. Direct welfare now costs more than 
$5.5 billion a year and is steadily rising. 

Since the end of World War H, United 
States economic ald—$77 billion—and mili- 
tary assistance—$34 billion—have amounted 
to $111 billion gross. President Johnson, in 
signing the recent Bill authorizing United 
States participation in the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank, referred to the new regional 
lending agency as “an economic Magna Carta 
for the diverse lands of Asia”. The new 
bank has aroused the hope of duplicating 
in Asia some of the so-called “magic” which 
the Marshall plan achieved in Western Eu- 
rope. It is far smaller in scope because our 
contribution of $200 million and the total 
capitalization of $1 billion are only a frac- 
tion of the $5.4 billion with which the United 
States initiated the European re- 
construction program. It is also much 
smaller than the $10 billion or more which 
the United States proposes to put into the 
long-term Alliance for Progress in Latin 
America, 

Of a total Federal budget for the year of 
over $100 billion, cannot a relatively small 
amount be appropriated for the vital pro- 
gram of World Peace Through Law? 

HUMAN RESOURCES 


Government and Industry have been mak- 
ing huge outlays for research and develop- 
ment during the past decade, More scien- 
tists and engineers are at work today than 
the cumulative total over the previous years 
of recorded history. Annual investment in 
research and development is now at the level 
of $17 billion, of which about two-thirds 
is financed by government, 

World Peace Through Law could be con- 
structed by specialists in the many fields of 
law who could be mobilized, if but a fraction 
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of the outlay could be made available that 
have been made by government and industry 
to the other sciences, for laboratories and 
other programs. A vast array of complicated 
problems await study in many other fields, 
but none so extensive as those preparatory 
for world law. 
SCIENCE ACCORDS. 

International cooperation has been em- 
bodied in numerous international agree- 
ments. An illustration is the accord reached 
on the allocation of frequencies for the mul- 
titude of established radio services, as well 
as for uniform operating practices. Since 
there is only one radio spectrum, it neces- 
sarily must be used by all nations. The pri- 
mary allocation of frequency bands is now 
determined by international treaty or other 
agreement between nations, and assignment 
of individual channels is made by individual 
nations, In the light of a‘common reason” 
and a “common interest,” an accord was 
recognized as a necessity. Such common 
ground translated itself into a commitment 
which all governments and all people could 
make to the maintenance of peace and order 
in such area. Many are such other areas. 

The most common objective affecting all 
mations today is indubitably the universal 
quest for international peace and order. It 
follows, that acting jointly, in pursuance of 
the common goal, with the proper machinery 
in operation, a program can be achieved for 
world peace through law. Certainly, one 
good common reason is, indeed, Survival! 

CONCLUSION 


The spectacular strides made in the vari- 
ous sciences, as we have seefi from this 
cursory review, are in the nature of what has 
been termed "civilization run riot.” We be- 
hold the burgeoning of science, not only in 
the physical sciences, but also In the so- 
called social sciences. Yet, in this era of 
concentrated research involving world-wide 
exchanges of knowledge and experience, law 
lags behind modern technology, 

It is my conclusion that the greatest un- 
released power in the world today is judicial 
power; that a specific program of legal re- 
search and juridical machinery can launch 
Peace into world orbit; and that the appeal 
for World Peace Through Law, with civiliza- 
tion itself as a client, can and must be won, 

My slogan is: “It Can Be Done!” 


The Federal Government and Higher 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON - 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Dr. John 
F. Morse, director of the Commission on 
Federal Relations of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, is the author of an arti- 
cle in the fall 1966 issue of the Educa- 
tional Record under the title “The Fed- 
eral Government and Higher Education.” 

In view of the record on educational 
legislation which has been made in the 
89th Congress, the subject is one, I know, 
of general interest to my colleagues. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the article to which I have alluded be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Tue FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND HIGHER EDU- 
CATION—GENERAL AND SPECIFIC CONCERNS 
IN THE YEARS AHEAD 


(By John F. Morse, director, Commission on 
Federal Relations, American Council on 
Education) 


It is useful occasionally for those who are 
engaged in frenetic activity to push all the 
papers off the desk and speculate about issues 
and problems broader than the ones that 
daily fill the in-basket. It is probably an es- 
sential exercise for people working in the 
field of higher education-government rela- 
tions, for the structure is being bullt so rap- 
idly and with so little architectural design 
that we are sometimes not sure what we 
are building. 

The Commission on Federal Relations’ in- 
basket tends to fill itself, of course, since 
to a considerable extent the commission is 
controlled by, rather than in control of, its 
work. Many of the problems to which it 
addresses itself arise from new and unpre- 
dictable needs of government. Others spring 
from the new or changing interests of insti- 
tutions of higher education. 

But the Commission also has specific func- 
tions and so must play a dual role, It serves 
as adviser to and critic of the Congress and 
the executive branch of government in mat- 
ters relating to higher education, and it 
seeks to influence and even shape govern- 
mental policy, Currently this latter role in- 
volves acting as liaison with the many agen- 
cies now formulating policies, procedures, 
and regulations applicable to the multi- 
faceted legislation. At the same time, the 
commission keeps abreast of, formulates pol- 
icy regarding, and takes requisite action with 
respect to, new legislation and appropria- 
tions for both ongoing and new programs, as 
they affect institutions of higher education. 

Quite beyond ail this, it must do some crys- 
tal-gazing and serve as a forum for the dis- 
cussion of public policy as it relates to higher 
education. It is to this last function that 
this paper is addressed. What follows is a 
series of unanswered questions to which, it 
seems to the commission, answers must be 
found In the next five to ten years. As a 
background for these questions, it is neces- 
sary to start with four basic propositions: 

First, the nation needs an increasing sup- 
ply of college graduates in all fields; we can 
afford no loss of potential talent. Such a 
statement may seem to point the obvious, 
but as a nation we have not truly come to 
grips with the financial implications that a 
commitment to its fulfillment will entail. 
We are, perhaps, facing up to the need less 
realistically than our forebears a century ago 
faced up to the need for universal elementary 
and secondary education. 

Second, our existing structure of higher 
education represents a sizable investment 
and a major national resource. Much has 
been written of the strength of our diversi- 
fied system. Yet parts of that system are 
under severe financial strain. 

Third, the last five Congresses and the 
last three national administrations have 
demonstrated a conviction that the Federal 
Government has a major role to play in 
financing higher education. Through the 
programs of executive departments and 
agencies and through a series of legisiative 
enactments, important support has been pro- 
vided for many of the functions of higher 
education in its triple responsibility for re- 
search, teaching, and public service. 

Finally, in spite of, or perhaps because of, 
this infusion of Federal funds, the fiscal 
situation of many of our institutions is 
more precarious than it was a decade ago. 
This is true in part because the demands 
made on our institutions are increasing more 
rapidly than are available resources. It is 
me Eve Decne Federal support has been 

on - 
inet tirely categorical and because al 
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commitment of 
funds. 

The American Council on Education has 
consistently supported the concept of cate- 
gorical aid to higher education. It continues 
to do so. We have stated a series of priori- 
ties and at the top of the list has been, and 
is still, the provision of facilities—residen- 
tial and academic—to meet the inevitable 
increase in enrollments. Second only to the 
need for facilities has been the need for ade- 
quate student sid programs to bring higher 
education within the reach of qualified but 
needy students. An encouraging but inade- 
quate start has been made toward meeting 
both these needs. 

It is clear, however, that if higher educa- 
tion is to meet its own commitments and the 
commitments being made in its name by the 
Federal Government, something beyond cate- 
gorical ald will be required. Ways must be 
found to provide general institutional sup- 
port, not as substitute for but as a supple- 
ment to categorical support. In devising 
these ways, organized education as an entity 
and, equally important, the Federal Govern- 
ment as an entity must review existing pro- 
grams and develop a rationale for the host of 
relationships that characterize the govern- 
ment-university partnership. Institutions 
of higher education can perhaps live indefi- 
nitely with and adjust to the requirements 
of an individual government program and 
perhaps of a whole executive department, 
even if those requirements tend to warp 
their purpose or constitute a drain on their 
resources. But as Federal programs prolifer- 
ate in number and grow in size their total 
impact has severe consequences for all insti- 
tutions. 


GOVERNMENT-REQUIRED COMMITMENT OF 
INSTITUTIONAL FUNDS 


We have noted above that one character- 
istic of most existing Federal programs is 
that they require the commitment of addi- 
tional institutional funds. A few examples 
will serve to bring home the point. 

1. Because of congressional insistence on 
institutional cost-sharing, government-sup- 
ported university-based research will require 
this year the commitment of approximately 
$60 million in institutional funds. 

2. By the end of this year over $100 million 
of institutional funds will be invested in the 
National Defense Student Loan Program. 
Institutions will also be absorbing approxi- 
mately $6 million annually in administrative 
and coliection costs. 

3. The amount of construction anticipated 
this year in the Academic Facilities Program 
will require the commitment of at least $1.25 
billion in non-Federal funds. 

There is a surface logic In all of this. It 
can be argued that the Federal Government 
is merely providing assistance for the uni- 
versities to do what they would in any case 
be bound to do. It can also be argued that 
matching requirements tend to stimulate the 
flow of non-Federal dollars. But there are 
fallacies in these arguments. 

Institutions would not, because they could 
not, undertake, on their own, programs of 
the size and scope now being supported with 
Federal funds. Moreover, institutions vary 
greatly in their ability to provide matching 
funds or to share costs, and the more im- 
poverished Institutions are increasingly less 
able to participate. Finally, most Federal 
programs engender a need for continued and 
increased investment of institutional funds. 


Though small in scope, the Upward Bound 
program, which is supported by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, serves to illustrate 
all these points. Its purpose is to identify at 
the tenth and eleventh grade level promising 
students who, because of long years of de- 
privation, will be clearly unable to qualify 
for higher education. Through intensive 
summer remedial programs and week-end in- 
struction during the academic year, institu- 
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tions hope to bring these students to their 
potential grade levels and to prepare them 
for higher education. The legislatien gov- 
erning this program requires that institu- 
tions contribute out of thelr own funds 10 
percent of the cost of operating the program. 
In addition, OEO has arbitrarily imposed a 
limitation of payment of no more than 20 
percent for indirect costs, regardless of ac- 
tual and audited indirect costs. The result 
Is that in a typical—and actual—approved 
project entailing an expenditure of $183,000, 
OEO will provide $152,000 and the university 
$31,000. 

The official position of Sargent Shriver, the 
Director of OEO, is that: “cost-sharing In Up- 
ward Bound denotes the partnership that 
exists between this agency and the colleges 
in meeting an educational need which has 
been ignored too long.” Given the limited 
perspective of one agency director consider- 
ing one program, this is a reasonable state- 
ment. But if one were to extrapolate that 
$183,000 to $3.6 billion (roughly the level of 
all Federal support at the present time) and 
the institutional share proportionately to 
roughly $620 million, the fallacy becomes 
obvious. 

Furthermore, if the still-experimental Up- 
ward Bound is successful, we will be moving 
into the colleges large numbers of additional 
students who will need teachers, academic 
facilities, housing, and large sums for finan- 
cial aid to fulfill our commitments to them 
all to be provided under cost-sharing require- 
ments. As institutions dedicated to public 
service, we must, of course, hope for the suc- 
cess of such programs, but succes under cur- 
rent Federal policies will create new problems. 

To date the strains on institutional budg- 
ets have been met in two ways which should 
be continued and in two ways which cannot 
much longer be tolerated. As the critical 
importance of higher education has increas- 
ingly won recognition, state appropriations 
and private philanthropy have been stimu- 
lated. This trend must continue, and Fed- 
eral policies must be so shaped as to en- 
courage it. But at the same time, budget 
deficits and charges levied on students have 
increased sharply. These trends must be 
reversed and Federal policies must be 80 
shaped as to prevent their necessity. We be- 
lieve that in the years ahead every existing 
Federal program should be examined and 
new programs designed with these concepts 
serving as guidelines. 

SPECIFIC AREAS OF CONCERN 


The following specific areas require atten- 
tion, and in giving them attention we must 
find answers to some hard questions. 

FACILITIES 

Historically, academic and housing fa- 
cilities have been provided to institutions 
outright, through state appropriations and 
through philanthropy. Thus, in the past, 
it was necessary to charge students (if at 
all) only an amount sufficient to cover op- 
eration and maintenance. However, when it 
became necessary, beginning in the 1950's tO 
construct in one or two decades more plant 
than had been built in the previous three 
centuries, a mew pattern of financing 
energed. Loans for college housing which. 
theoretically at least, can be self-liquidating 
have made it necessary to charge room rents 
which would cover debt service as well- 
Financing the construction of academic fa- 
cilities through grants which cover only ® 
small proportion of costs and relying on 
loans to finance the rest is leading to a sim- 
ilar situation: the institution must Increase 
its fees to cover operation, maintenance, and 
debt service. 

This situation leads to the following ques- 
tions; 

Would a sharp increase in the Federal 
share in grants for the construction of 
academic facilities assist in stabilizing stu- 
dent fees? What should that share be? 
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Would legislation which supported new 
construction to replace obsolete facilities 
lead to greater efficiency and hence lower 
costs? 

Are loans a viable means for providing 
new academic facilities? for providing hous- 
ing? If so, can loan programs be so revised 
48 to make the debt service less burdensome 
On institutions and, in the final analysis, on 
their students? 


GRADUATE EDUCATION 


In the past, graduate education has been 
Concentrated in private institutions with 
large endowments and in public institutions 
in our wealthier states the nation’s need for 
manpower educated beyond the baccalaureate 
level was small in proportion to the total 
Population and even the undergraduate 
Population. Beginning in the 1950's, how- 
ever, the need for such manpower in all 
fields, but particularly in college teaching, 

e explosive. Federal policies now en- 
courage Institutions with limited resources 
to move in to meet this need, 

Is current Federal support of graduate 
education sufficient to meet a reasonable 
Share of the cost of that education? 

Is the desire of more and more institu- 
tions to move toward awarding more ad- 
vanced degrees in more fields, and the Fed- 
eral Government's encouraging them to do 
£0, changing healthy colleges into anemic 
Universities? 

What proportion of institutional resources 
Previously assigned to undergraduate edu- 
Cation is being drained off by the expansion 
Of graduate education? How is graduate 
education affecting both the quality and the 
Pricing of undergraduate education? 

If graduate education, more than any oth- 
er level of education, is a national, rather 

a regional, state, or local concern, would 

be appropriate for Federal funding to be 

Concentrated at this level? Such a concen- 

tration would call for providing larger sums 

for institutional costs, library facilities and 

Perr pag and academic and research fa- 
es, 


RESEARCH 


Most, but by no means all, research sup- 
by the Federal Government in uni- 
versities is inextricably interwoven with and 
essential to graduate instruction. Most of 
it, too, is essential to the fulfillment of the 
Missions of the governmental agencies pro- 
* the support. Current government- 
Wide policies require that universities share 
the cost of supporting this research at 
more than a token level.” Although it can 
argued that, because of a mutuality of 
terest, cost-sharing is logical, the net ef- 
tect of the policy is to drain off institutional 
urces or—to put it another way—to in- 
Crease the cost of graduate education. Fur- 
thermore, to the extent that the research 
does not significantly support the educa- 
Onal process, it constitutes a drain on in- 
Structional dollars. 

The government's almost total reliance on 

e project system and its understandable 

termination to concentrate research in in- 
Stitutions of demonstrated excellence are 
also a cause for concern. Few would argue 
that project support should be reduced or 
that funds should be diverted from our great 
Centers of learning. Yet ways must be found 

Bive the institutions more voice in deter- 
be & what research and researchers are to 
1 Supported, Furthermore, ways must be 
oe to provide to the less renowned insti- 
0 tions, which must continue to educate the 
rice: Majority of students, opportunities to 

ork on the frontiers of knowledge and to 
Erow in distinction. 

Has the time come when cost-sharing in 
80vernment-supported research should be 
it exception rather than the norm? Might 
2 not be sound national policy to provide 
“nds over and above the full cost of such 
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research, in order to strengthen the total 
program of the institutions? 

Should all research-supporting agencies 
develop programs of institutional grants as 
supplements to project grants for the sup- 
port of basic research? On what base and 
through what kinds of formulae can such 
programs be developed? 

Can ways be found to involve more insti- 
tutions in the government's research effort 
without sacrificing quality and without 
weakening our strongest institutions? 


RELATED FUNCTIONS 


Since World War II the government has 
with increasing frequency turned to higher 
education for expanded and often entirely 
new services, including the education and 
the professional training of increasing num- 
bers of foreign students; major programs of 
technical assistance to the developing na- 
tions; expanded programs in extension, 
adult, and subprofessional training; major 
attacks on new and unresolved urban prob- 
lems; the training of workers for a variety of 
new Federal programs such as the Peace 
Corps, vista, and the like; the establishment, 
staffing, and management of Job Corps camps, 
and the development of new or expanded 
programs in such fields as oceanography and 
water and air pollution. Some of these serv- 
ices are directly related to the main func- 
tions of higher education; others are at best 
peripheral. All of them require the commit- 
ment of university manpower resources and, 
ordinarily, their financial resources as well. 
The time has come to assess soberly the 
ability of higher education to fulfill the 
many roles soclety is expecting it to under- 
take. 

Is it possible to define the concerns of so- 
ciety to which higher education is uniquely 
qualified to address itself? 

Has the time come for higher education 
to reject certain tasks now thrust upon it? 
Will society allow it to do so? Should some 
of these tasks be channeled to private profit- 
making and other nonprofit enterprises? 
Might more be performed, in-house, by the 
government itself? 

Can higher education take a better in- 
ventory of the financial and manpower re- 
sources available to it? Must it not do so, 
before committing itself to the many new 
problems it is being asked to solve? 


STUDENT AID 


The answer to many of the previous ques- 
tions will determine future patterns of fi- 
nancial aid to students, since resolving these 
problems will inevitably affect the pricing 
of education. The government is increas- 
ingly committing itself to the full support 
of postbaccalaureate students, on the premise 
that highly skilled manpower is the nation's 
most critical need. Its policy toward support- 
ing undergraduate students is more confused, 
In general, however, the drift is toward en- 
couraging heavy borrowing by students to 
pay for undergraduate education. Existing 
legislation may well result in 86-10 billion in 
student borrowing in the next five years, In- 
tentionally or unintentionally, we are shift- 
ing the burden of meeting college costs from 
the parents to the student. 

What are the effects of such a shift likely 
to be? May it not seriously affect patterns 
in such seemingly unrelated areas as career 
planning, marriage, real estate, consumer 
products? 

Should we continue our current pattern 
of raising fees closer to costs and bri 
the gap with bigger programs of student aid? 
Might it not be more economical to design 
governmental p that will keep costs 
(and therefore fees) down? 

Should our ultimate national goal be to 
provide free education at all levels? Would 
the return in future tax income from an- 
ticlpated high earnings balance the Initial 
outlay that such a policy would require? 
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MAJOR UNIVERSITY CENTERS 


Some believe it the clear intent of the gov- 
ernment to increase the number and geo- 
graphical distribution of major university 
centers. Others see the drive in this direc- 
tion as reflecting, rather, the desires of cer- 
tain influential legislators and institutions. 
In any case, current policies designed to de- 
velop new centers are confused. Certain 
programs of the Office of Education, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the Public Health 
Service—National Institutes of Health, the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, and less obviously of the Department 
of Defense and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion are addressed to building new centers 
of excellence. Obviously, an all-defined, un- 
coordinated, multi-agency drive is not the 
best way to achieve such a goal. 

How can the higher education community 
assist in identifying and then developing new 
major university centers? 

Is it desirable, and are there ways, to coor- 
dinate and focus the programs of many goy- 
ernmental agencies on agreed-upon ends in 
agreed-upon centers? 

UNDERGRADUATE COLLEGES 


There is general agreement that the flow 
of Federal funds to major universities is hav- 
ing a deleterious effect on primarily under- 
graduate institutions. This concern is 
related only in part to the flow of research 
dollars. 

Can and should the government address it- 
self to the problems of these undergraduate 
institutions? Can programs be devised to 
help them retain first-rate faculty? to assist 
first-rate faculty to retain their “first-rate- 
ness”? 

Can existing Federal programs be retai- 
lored, or new ones designed, in such a way 
that these institutions will be able to con- 
tinue attracting, and warrant attracting, 
first-rate students? 

INSTITUTIONAL COOPERATION AND DIVISION OF 
LABOR 


As government needs, particularly in the 
field of research and graduate education, 
become more costly, rational rather than ad 
hoc decisions will increasingly be required. 
Few, if any, institutions will be strong enough 
to take on all tasks. 

Will large and complex centers under the 
direction of a single institution be the pat- 
tern? Or are we likely to move increasingly 
toward consortium-managed centers? 

What will be the division of labor among 
institutions? Who will determine it? 

Should basic decisions rest with the states? 
or with groupings of states? In this context, 
what are “the states“? At the present time 
there are individual institutions, associations 
of institutions (public and private), state 
commigsions created as a result of Federal 
legislation, chief state school officers, and gov- 
ernors, all contending to be thought of as 
“the states” and all to some degree supported 
in this contention by some Federal program, 
Is this a healthy manifestation of diversity? 
Or is it confusion approaching chaos? 

UNIVERSITY-GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION 


Increasing attention must be given to the 
structure of the executive and legislative 
branches of government in their relationship 
to higher education. But equally important, 
institutions must devote attention to their 
own structure for dealing with the govern- 
ment. The increasing number and complex- 
ity of government programs will almost force 
& decentralization of decision-making, pro- 
gram management, and fiscal oversight away 
from Washington and to individual institu- 
tions. Most institutions are ill-equipped at 
3 moment to handle such a transfer, 

ow can government procedures be sim- 
plified and made more uniform so as to fa- 
cilitate such a transfer? 

How can institutions be assisted to reorga- 
nize in such a way as to assure proper nae 
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ardship of public funds and the fulfillment 
of public purposes? 
BROADER AREAS TO BE EXPLORED 

In the preceding discussion an attempt 
has been made to identify a few specific seg- 
ments of higher education that require at- 
tention. If we can find satisfactory answers 
to the questions posed, we shall have moved 
a long way toward some major solutions. 

Nevertheless, the sum of the parts so far 
discussed does not add up to the whole. It 
seems almost inevitable that eventually the 
nation must consider providing Federal sup- 
port for the totality of higher education— 
support for the system as a system. How this 
is to be achieved must, perhaps, be left to 
the next generation. Even now, however, we 
should be debating possible approaches. 
These are the kinds of questions that might 
be asked: 

Should there be further revisions in our 
tax laws to encourage increased contribu- 
tions to higher education from individuals 
and from corporations? What should they 
be, and can they be so devised as to prevent 
erosion of the tax base? 

Is an approach currently being discussed 
that of returning to the states a portion of 
the Federal tax—a promising one? Under 
such a scheme how could we preserve the 
balance between public and private (both 
sectarian and nonsectarian) institutions? 

Would a government-wide policy of full 
relmbursement for all federally supported 
categorical ald programs free sufficient non- 
Federal funds to provide adequate support 
for institutional programs? If not, would a 
“payment for service“ surcharge provide a 
solution? 

Would It be desirable for the government 
to expand greatly and extend broadly the 
“endowment of instruction” concept of the 
Morrill-Nelson Act? Would it be possible 
and desirable to extend this concept to pri- 
vate institutions? to church-related institu- 
tions? 

Might an alternative approach be the pay- 
ment of a Federal “cost-of-education” sub- 
sidy to the institution in which each student 
enrolls? What controls would be necessary 
to keep “expansion at any price“ from be- 
coming the prevailing policy at some institu- 
tions? 

Clearly the issues discussed in this paper 
are not the only ones that are likely to be 
of concern to higher education and to those 
In government who must shape public policy. 
But they are tssues which must be resolved, 
and at the moment many groups and many 
individuals are properly demanding the right 
to be heard. It may be true that education 
is too important. to be left solely to educa- 
tors, But If educators themselves do not de- 
mand, and through their joint wisdom earn, 
a major voice in providing the answers, they 
will baye no choice but to live with the 
answers that are provided. 


Hon, Frank Chelf 


- SPEECH 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to join in this well-deserved tribute 


and diligently for 22 years and who has 
made such a fine contribution to the 
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work of the great Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

Prior to his election to the House of 
Representatives, FRANK CHELF served in 
the U.S. Army Air Force as a major in 
World War II and had a distinguished 
career as a prosecuting attorney. Facing 
life alone in an orphanage at an early 
ege, his career as a respected member of 
the legal profession and rise to a position 
of influence and prominence in this great 
body should serve as an inspiration to 
every young person and bear testimony 
to the opportunities available in our 
country to those who are willing to study, 
to work and to strive earnestly toward 
the goals they have set for themselves. 

FRANK CHELF is an outstanding ora- 
ter—a man of ability and integrity. A 
friendly, kindly person, he will be greatly 
missed by the people he has served so 
ably and well and by all who have come 
to know him and who have been priv- 
ileged to serve with him. We can ill af- 
ford to lose Frank Cuetr’s experience 
and sound judgment, but I can well un- 
derstand the reasons which prompted 
him to voluntarily retire from the House 
and to lay down the heavy burdens of 
public office and return to the active 
practice of the law. For my good friend, 
I wish a long and healthy life ahead and 
days filled with good fortune, happiness, 
and contentment. 


Legislative Report of Senator Ralph 
Yarborough: 89th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH YARBORCUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr, YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
take this opportunity to report to the 
people of Texas upon my activities on 
their behalf during the 89th Congress. 

History reveals that progress comes 
not in measured cadence, but rather in 
sudden bursts of activity. We can find 
important historical watersheds em- 
bodied in a nation’s progressive legisla- 
tive landmarks. The English reform bills 
of the 1830's are a case in point. In our 
own country we can look to the Jefferson, 
Jackson, and Polk administrations of the 
last century. 

We are still too close to the legislative 
events of our own century to know which 
will leave their mark upon history and 
which will fade away. However, certain 
candidates are already in the running. 
Certainly the New Deal legislation of the 
1930's looms large in all our memories, 

What of the 89th Congress? How will 
future generations view the work we 
have done here these last 2 years? Again, 
no one knows the answer to that question 
now. However, I cannot but believe that 
history will view the 89th Congress of the 
United States kindly and with admira- 
tion. 

I am proud to report to the people of 
Texas on the accomplishments of my 
work that 1965 and 1966 have yielded. 
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During these 2 years I introduced 53 bills 
and amendments in the Senate. The 
substance of 25 of these proposals was 
enacted into law. Three others were 
passed by the Senate but not by the 
House, In addition, I cosponsored 51 bills 
the substance of which was enacted into 
law. Nine other bills that I cosponsored 
passed the Senate. 

Much of this legislation gives direc- 
tion, emphasis, and aid to efforts at deal- 
ing with the great social problems of the 
day, Much of it is aimed at making 
America a Great Society in the truest 
sense of the word. I am proud to have 
been a cosponsor or the sponsor of medi- 
care, the elementary-secondary educa- 
tion bill, the higher education bill, the 
cold war GI bill, the air, and water pol- 
lution bills, the minimum wage bill, the 
Older Americans Act, the auto safety 
legislation, the arts and humanities bilt, 
the economic development bill, the rural 
water supply bill, the wildlife conserva- 
tion bil, the historic properties preser- 
vation bill, the demonstration cities biil, 
and many other important measures. 

During this Congress, I served on three 
Senate committees, as the third ranking 
Democrat on the Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee, second ranking Demo- 
crat on the Post Oce and Civil 
Service Committee, and the most junior 
Democrat on the powerful Appropria- 
tions Committee, I spent many, many 
hours in hearings and discussion of im- 
portant measures, This Congress has 
a fine record of progressive measures 
passed; I worked to insure that each 
bill before my committees was good for 
for America and good for the people 
of Texas. 

I. EDUCATION 
A. COLD WAR CI BILL 


Among all the areas in which I have 
been active, none is more important than 
education. I am particularly gratified 
that after 7 long years of efforts to pass 
my cold war GI bill of rights, over the 
massed opposition of three different ad- 
ministrations, the Department of De- 
fense, the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
Veterans’ Administration, I was able to 
guide the bill through the Senate in 1965 
and help secure favorable action in the 
House in 1966, This act of justice to 
America’s fighting men was long over- 
due, and I have never felt so happy as 
when I stood at our President's elbow as 
he signed that bill last March. 

Over 6 million veterans of the cold 
war will be eligible for benefits under my 
bill, S. 9. This first year alone, over 
26,000 young Texas veterans will begin 
receiving benefits for entering programs 
of education and training. My bill 
should help put 1,500,000 veterans 
through college. I doubt if I shall ever 
be privileged to sponsor and pass a more 
beneficial, more just, more needed bill. 

B. ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The Elementary-Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 in the 1 short year of its ex- 
istence has already made a major impact 
on American education. The purpose of 
the program is the improvement of edu- 
cation of children who come from low- 
income families. 

This year Congress adopted my pro- 
posal to make the program more effec- 
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tive by removing an injustice to the low- 
income States, which need this program 
the most. The 1965 law gave the schools 
of each State a grant equal to the prod- 
uct of the number of schoolchildren from 
low-income families in the State times 
one-half the annual amount the State 
spends per pupil on education. 

The trouble with that approach was 
that the rich States spend more on edu- 
Cation because they can afford to spend 
More. But the figures show that 
most of the low-income States exceed 
the national average in the percentage of 
ber capita income spent on education. In 
Other words, the low-income States are 
trying harder. 

My amendment will change the 
formula so that a State will receive one- 
half the State average or one-half the 
National average per pupil expenditure, 
Whichever is higher. This will mean an 
additional $337 million for the low-in- 
Come States in fiscal year 1968. Texas 
5 be entitled to an additional $26 mil- 

n. 

Congress also adopted my proposal to 
start an information service. The com- 
ing of the elementary-secondary educa- 
tion program has meant a new lease on 

e for many school districts. They have 
& tremendous opportunity to improve 

r curriculums, but many of them 
need help in planning new programs so 
that they can make the best use of their 
Money. My amendment authorizes the 
Office of Education to make the latest 
results of educational research available 
to these school districts so that they can 
develop the most up to date courses in 

e country. 

The program is entirely voluntary, and 
the Office of Education can provide this 
Service only if the school district asks 
for it. This type of assistance should be 
very valuable to school administrators. 
Congress has provided over a billion dol- 
lars for elementary and secondary edu- 
Cational improvement, and it is only sen- 
sible to provide assistance to administra- 

so that they can get maximum ad- 
Vantage from the money. 

C. THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 


In 1965, Congress adopted my proposal 
to provide financial assistance to colleges 
and universities, especially those in 

ial need, for the purchase of class- 
room equipment to upgrade the quality 
Of college undergraduate instruction. 
Known as the Yarborough-Carey pro- 
&Tam—Congressman CAREY was 
House cosponsor—the proposal became 
5 VI of the Higher Education Act of 


Properly used, language labs, audio- 
equipment, closed-circuit TV and 
other classroom equipment can enable 
& teacher to be more effective. No one 
Should get the idea that it can or should 
rence the teacher, but one of the things 
t can do is free the teacher from many 
Toutine matters so that he can spend 
More time with individual students. 
Process of education can thus be 
kept on a personal, human level, and 
We can stay away from the specter of 
Gchumanized mass education. 
mee amendment to add junior colleges 
coveraze under the allied health pro- 
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fessions educational assistance bill was 
adopted by Congress this year. I have 
long supported efforts to expand and im- 
prove the educational opportunities at 
the fast-growing junior colleges. 
II. AGRICULTURE 
A. RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


The REA is very important to the peo- 
ple of Texas. The 99 REA borrowers in 
our State serve nearly 400,000 people. 

REA has brought light and power to 
our farm and ranch people. Only those 
of us who know what it was like in the 
old days can fully appreciate the tre- 
mendous change which rural electrifica- 
tion has meant in the lives of farmers 
and ranchers, Therefore I am glad that 
I was in a position this year to save the 
REA from a danger which threatened 
the rural electrification program with 
extinction. 

The trouble began when the General 
Accounting Office said that a reporting 
procedure started in 1964 by the Senate 
and the House Appropriations Commit- 
tees required the REA Administrator to 
ask commercial power companies for 
bids before approving any major gen- 
eration or transmission loan. Such a 
procedure would have been tantamount 
to asking the private power companies 
to approve the loans themselves. This 
would have placed the future of REA 
in the hands of its competitors. ‘The 
effect would have been disastrous. 

It seemed clear to me that the GAO 
had misread the intent of Congress. 
After a long and difficult struggle, with 
the able assistance of many Senators, 
I was able to persuade my colleagues on 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
to clarify the requirements of the re- 
porting procedure to make clear that 
commercial power companies needed to 
be contacted for bids only where new 
REA facilities were intended to replace 
generation or transmission services of 
commercial power companies. 

I regret that we were unable to pass 
the REA bank bill for supplemental 
financing this year, but I am glad that 
I was able to do something to save REA 
from the disastrous corisequences of the 
GAO report. I hope that next year we 
will be able to get the REA bank bill on 
the books. 

B. APPROPRIATIONS 

The budget which the Agriculture De- 
partment presented to Congress called 
for severe cuts in many important pro- 
grams benefiting both the consumer and 
the farmer. As a member of the Agri- 
cultural Appropriations Subcommittee I 
did all that I could to raise these onerous 
cuts back to decent levels. 

The bill Congress finally sent to the 
President contained important increases 
for Farmers Home Administration loans, 
REA loans, agricultural research, exten- 
sion services, watershed protection, con- 
sumer protective programs, the school 
lunch program, and special milk pro- 
gram, as well as other important pro- 
grams. ; 

C. COTTON RESEARCH AND PROMOTION 


If cotton is to survive it must compete 
more effectively against synthetic fibers. 
In the last 35 years cotton’s share of the 
total U.S. fiber market dropped from 85 
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to 53 percent, while manmade fiber’s 
share increased from 3.9 to 42.5 percent. 
This is due in large measure to lack of 
research, development, and promotion of 
cotton. Only one-seventh as much is 
spent on cotton research and promotion 
as the big synthetic fiber manufacturers 
spend on their product. 

The Cotton Research and Promotion 
Act which Congress passed this year will 
enable cotton to he developed and pro- 
moted more effectively. Although there 
was some controversy over the proposal 
in Texas, it was supported by the over- 
whelming majority of cotton farmers. I 
supported it after first making sure it 
would be producer directed and producer 
controlled, and that a producer would 
have no trouble getting his dollar a bale 
back if he wanted it. 

The bill ran into some trouble in com- 
mittee, and I am grateful that I was able 
to convince some of my colleagues to 
change their minds and support the bill 
in committee so that it could come to the 
floor and be passed. 

The bill is very important to Texas 
since the cotton industry is Texas’ big- 
gest employer, providing jobs for 235,000 
workers with a payroll of $322 million. 

D. FOOD FOR PEACE 


Except for the threat of nuclear 
annihilation, the greatest danger to` 
mankind's future well being on earth is 
the grim specter of unchecked popula- 
tion growth. 

Scholars estimate that there were 
about a quarter-billion persons on earth 
in the year A.D. 1. It took 1,650 years 
for world population to double to a half 
billion. It then took only two centuries 
more to add another half billion, and 
the world’s population thus reached 
about a billion by the outbreak of the 
Civil War. 

In only 70 more years the world’s 
population doubled again, reaching 2 
billion around 1930. Today the world’s 
population has risen to 3.3 billion. A 
United Nations study found that if the 
present trend of population growth con- 
tinues, the population of the world will 
reach 7.4 billion by the year 2000. This 
is a gain of 4.1 billion people in 35 years. 
Over 85 percent of the increase will be 
in the low productivity countries of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. 

To allow such a thing to happen would 
be a sheer unmitigated calamity. All 
the positive things we have worked for, 
all the advances of Western civilization 
will have gone for nought unless we can 
moderate this rate of population growth. 

This is a problem that transcends par- 
tisan politics, It is a problem for all 
mankind. I believe that one of the most 
worthwhile things I have done in my 
years in the Senate, has been to offer 
and get adopted an amendment to the 
foor-for-peace bill to allow the local cur- 
rencies that accrue under that program 
from our foreign sales of agricultural 
commodities, to be used for financing, 
at the request of a foreign country, pro- 
grams emphasizing maternal welfare, 
child health and nutrition, and activities, 
where participation is voluntary, re- 
lated to the problems of population 
growth.” This is an important begin- 
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ning, the first time Congress has author- 
ized funds for this purpose. 

I support the whole food-for-peace 
program. This year’s legislation im- 
proves it in many ways, especially by re- 
moving the surplus requirements and by 
emphasizing self-help. 

III. WAR ON POVERTY 


I support the war on poverty, an effort 
to help people help themselves. I be- 
lieve in taking people off the relief rolls 
and putting them on the payrolls. 

In 1965 one of the hardest fought bat- 
tles of the session was over my amend- 
ment to remove undue political influence 
from the program and turn it over to the 
local community, by removing the Gov- 
ernor’s veto over locally initiated, locally 
sponsored community action and Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps programs. 

After four rollcall votes decided by 
only one or two votes, the Senate adopted 
my amendment. Although the proposal 
was altered somewhat in the Senate- 
House conference, the point had been 
made that Congress considered this a 
people's program and not a political relief 
program for a Governor and his cronies. 

In 1966 Congress adopted two of my 
amendments to the war on poverty. The 
first was designed to increase the effec- 
tiveness of the war on poverty in rural 
areas, by requiring the Office of Econom- 
ig Opportunity to deal with other public 
and private nonprofit agencies and orga- 
nizations when it is not feasible to estab- 
lish a community action agency within 
a reasonable period of time. OEO had 
up until now refused to deal with a rural 
area unless it had a CAA, and this had 
retarded the effectiveness of the program 
in rural areas. 

Congress also adopted my amendment 
to allow groups representative of the 
poor who are not adequately represented 
on their local community action agency 
to gain representation by a suitable 
petition. 

IV. MINIMUM WAGE 

One of the biggest battles of 1966 was 
over the minimum wage legislation. As 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Labor 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, it was my duty to guide this 
important legislation through subcom- 
mittee, full committee, the full Senate, 
the Senate-House conference, and back 
to the Senate for final action. There 
were battles and pitfalls at every step of 
the way, but the final product was the 
greatest advance for fair wages since the 
original minimum wage law was enacted 
back in 1938. 

The bill will raise the minimum wage 
to $1.60 per hour by February 1, 1968, 
for the 29.6 million presently covered 
workers, and will extend the protection 
of the act to over 8 million newly covered 
workers. 

For the first time the law covers agri- 
cultural workers. Coverage is limited to 
the largest farms—the so-called agri- 
business enterprises—which use more 
than seven full-time employees. Only 1.6 
percent of the farms in the Nation are 
covered, but because these are the Na- 
tion's largest farms, 39 percent of the 
farmworkers are covered. 
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This coverage will aid both the farm- 
worker and the farmer—the work- 
er, because for the first time he will be 
protected against the exploitation of 50- 
cent-an-hour wages, and the small farm- 
er because he will not have to compete 
against the 50-cent-an-hour wage that 
allows the large corporate agri-business 
enterprise to undercut him at the mar- 
ketplace. 

The Agriculture Department estimates 
that perhaps 3,500 of the large farms in 
Texas will be covered. This is a small 
percentage of the 227,000 farms in Texas, 
179,000 of which do not use any hired 
workers. The following table shows the 
distribution of farms by number of hired 
farmworkers in the United States and 
Texas: 


Number of farms in— 
Number f ren 
United Toxas 
Flutes 

Furius without any hired workers . 160, 000 179, 000 
Farms with 1 hired worker ne, 000 24, 000 
Furms with 2 hired workers... 113, 000 10, 000 
Farms with 3 or 4 bs 70, 000 7, 000 
Farms with 5 to 9. — 38. 000 4,000 
Farms with l0or more workers 24, 000 3. 000 
Total... Were 3, 708, 000 227, 000 


Source: Census of Agriculture, 1959 (Sept. 7, 1966). 


The people of Texas are in favor of 
this coverage. In a recent poll 69 per- 
cent of those asked said that they were 
in favor of a minimum wage for farm- 
workers. 

V. CONSERVATION 
A. GUADALUPE MOUNTAINS NATIONAL PARK 


The closing days of Congress saw the 
enactment of the Guadalupe Mountains 
National Park bill, joining Big Bend Na- 
tional Park and my previously enacted 
Padre Island National Seashore bill as 
the third congressional action author- 
izing national parks in Texas. I have 
introduced a bill to make the Big Thicket 
in east Texas a national park, and I hope 
it will be Texas’ fourth. 

The Guadalupe Mountains National 
Park will include 77,000 acres in west 
Texas, surrounding Guadalupe Peak, 
Texas’ highest mountain, and El Capitan, 
the prominent landmark of the pioneer 
days. These cool forested mountains 
rising from the arid plains will be a dra- 
matic and worthy addition to the na- 
tional park system. 

The year 1965 saw congressional ap- 
proval of the bill to create the Alibates 
Flint Quarries National Monument, pre- 
serving these 10,000-year-old flint quar- 
ries on the shores of the new Sanford 
Reservoir in the Panhandle. 

B. PRESERVATION OF PARKS AND HISTORIC SITES 
FROM DESTRUCTION BY HIGHWAYS 

For some time now we have witnessed 
the sad spectacle of irreplaceable parks 
and historic sites being plowed under to 
make way for highways. We need high- 
ways, and we have the best in the world, 
but I think there are better places to put 
them than through parks or historic 
sites. Congress agreed with me and 
adopted my proposal declaring a national 
policy to save these treasures from de- 
struction by highways. My amendment 
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to the Federal-Aid Highway Act is now 
written into law. 
VI. VETERANS 


In addition to the cold war GI bill, I 
was able to get congressional approval 
for nine other veterans measures I spon- 
sored in the Senate. Most noteworthy 
was the Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital improvement bill. 

When the VA closed down a number 
of rural VA hospitals last year, using as 
an excuse the fact that the hopsitals 
were in remote areas, it occurred to me 
that the plight of the remote VA hospital 
was really the plight of all rural hos- 
pitals. How much more in keeping with 
the American tradition it would be to use 
American ingenuity and know-how to 
improve these hospitals rather than just 
cross them off our list. Those who live in 
rural areas are just as deserving of first 
class medical treatment as anybody else. 

I therefore introduced a bill—with our 
distinguished majority leader Senator 
MANSFIELD aS My cosponsor—to enable 
the VA to use the wonders of modern 
communication to upgrade these hospi- 
tals. My bill authorized the VA to enter 
into agreements with medical schools, 
hospitals, and research centers for the 
purpose of setting up electronic two-way 
radio and TV hookups. These and other 
programs would be established at the re- 
mote VA hospital in cooperation with the 
medical school or research center. Then, 
in order to benefit the whole community, 
the programs thus established would be 
made available to the surrounding med- 
ical community at an appropriate fee. 

No veteran could be deprived of a bed 
or services; the aim is to upgrade the 
quality of care provided veterans. In 
ay the whole community will bene- 

t. 

Congress gave final approval to this 
bill on the last day of the session. It is 
the most important step forward for VA 
hospitals since they began their highly 
successful relationship with medical 
schools many years ago. 

VII. FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 

As ranking majority member on the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
much time and effort went into further- 
ing the progress of Federal employee leg- 
islation before that committee. I am 
pleased at the progress we are making to- 
ward bringing Federal employee pay and 
benefits in line with those received by 
employees of private industry. Much of 
my time was devoted to work on the bill 
increasing retired employee's annuities 
passed in 1965. This legislation is ex- 
pected to produce a cost-of-living in- 
crease in annuities in the near future. 

VOT. TEXAS PROJECTS 
A. MANY, MANY TEXAS PROJECTS APPROVED 


Over the past 5 years Texas has re- 
ceived more than $105 million in Bureau 
of Reclamation projects, almost $50 mil- 
lion in watershed protection and flood 
prevention projects, and over $226 mil- 
lion in Corps of Engineers projects. One 
of the most important projects in quite 
a while was the Trinity River project 
which I fought hard for last year and 
which was approved by Congress. Ap- 
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propriations voted this year by the Ap- 
Propriations Committee, on which I 
serve, are financing a restudy to insure 
maximum benefits from this giant flood 
control and navigation project. 

Of special importance has been the 
legislation involving our policy of coop- 
eration with our good neighbor Mexico. 
Passed this year was my bill authorizing 
the lower Rio Grande salinity control 
Program, in which sharing of costs be- 
tween Texas water users, the United 
States, and Mexico will divert saline wa- 
ters from the Rio Grande into Mexico 
and benefit irrigated crops in our “magic 
valley.” 

Commemorating the friendly settle- 
ment of the Chamizal dispute after 100 
years of controversy will be the Chamizal 
National Memorial in El Paso. As Sen- 
ate sponsor of this proposal, I look for- 
ward to visiting this “park of peace” to 
be constructed on the banks of the Rio 
Grande River. Nearby will be the Cham- 
izal Border Highway, to be constructed 
along the bank sof the new rerouted 
Rio Grande, as authorized in a bill en- 
acted this year that I sponsored in the 
Senate. 


B. HEMISPAIR, 1968 


Congress authorized and appropriated 
funds for Federal participation in the 
1968 exposition to be held in 
San Antonio. The legislation carried my 
amendments to insure preservation of 
the historic buildings in the fair area, to 
guard against conflict of interest, and to 
insure full community participation and 
open conduct of affairs. 

Congress authorized and the Senate 
appropriated $7.5 million, but the House 
conferees insisted on cutting the figure 
slightly, and we eventually came out with 
$6.75 million. This is a lot of money, and 
I think that San Antonio and Texas are 
going to have a wonderful fair. 

It goes without saying that none of 
this could have been possible without 
the wonderful cooperation that I have re- 
ceived from my colleagues in the Senate 
and House and especially my fellow 
Members of the Texas delegation. We 
have a strong and able team, and I am 
very grateful for the wonderful assist- 
&nce I receive from each and every one 
of my fellow Texans. Many of the bills 
I have discussed here were cosponsored 
by my House colleagues. 

I am also grateful for the courtesy and 
Support received from the Senate Demo- 
cratic leadership, Senator MIKE MANS- 
FIELD and Senator RUSSELL LONG. 

LOOKING AHEAD 


I am already at work on many new 
ideas for the 90th Congress. Three of 
the top items on my agenda are: 

First. Improvements in the cold war 
GI bill of rights. 

Second. My bill to provide compensa- 
tion for losses suffered by innocent vic- 

of crimes. 

Third. My bill creating a Big Thicket 
National Park in east Texas. 

I am looking ahead now to these and 
other proposals as part of my pledge to 
the people of Texas to provide enlight- 
ened, forward-looking leadership in Con- 
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Remarks of the Honorable Eugene J. 
Keogh, of New York, on Retirement 
From Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, this mo- 
ment is a fulsome one. It encompasses 
much—it covers more—it is, for me, 
spontaneously studied. It is welcome and 
sad—but it will always be cherished. 

It is fulsome because it recalls for me 
almost 30 years of a tremendous period 
of our country’s great history—during 
which I have been privileged to work in 
the vineyard, yet sit with the mighty. 
The mighty who have been, are now and 
always will be—the Members of the 
House of Representatives. Without this 
body and its great leaders—the Speaker, 
the majority and minority leaders and 
whips, the magnificent chairmen and 
ranking minority members—the untold 
workers in this great and changing vine- 
yard, this would be just another coun- 
try—not the great one it is. 

This moment recalls and encompasses 
most of my adult and almost half my 
entire life but it also causes me to reflect 
on the great and terrible and awful and 
wondrous and jubilant and sad years 
that have passed so quickly since Janu- 
ary 3, 1937, when I first arrived here to 
be sworn as & Member of this great 
body—ever changing, always continu- 
ing—but forever great—for in this Hall, 
in January of each odd year assemble the 
most complete and accurate cross section 
of the diverse populace of our broad, 
ever-growing country. Truly a Hall of 
the House of Representatives, truly rep- 
resentative of its people. 

Mr. Speaker, I shortly take my leave 
voluntarily, a moment to which I have 
looked forward for some time but not 
without mixed emotions. For I know 
in the future I shall ponder over the 
many great and pleasant experiences 
membership in this body brings. I shall 
always hold dear the countless acts of 
graciousness, kindness, and inspiration 
I have been accorded by you, Mr. 
Speaker, and those predecessors under 
whom I have served. I shall never for- 
get your occasional admonition and pa- 
ternal advice, always so humanly and 
gentlemanly administered. The ma- 
jority leader and whip [Mr. ALBERT and 
Mr. Boccs] have been my very good 
friends. The minority leaders of the 
House and the ranking minority mem- 
bers of the committees on which I 
have served haye always been under- 
standing and tolerant, even though 
adamant and worthy adversaries. I 
will not soon forget, but rather always 
will I appreciate, having been privileged 
to serve, since 1951—except for a short 
period—on the great Committee on Ways 
and Means and under the greatest of 
chairmen, Representatives Doughton, 
Reed, Cooper, and the present Chairman 
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Mitts. Under the latter, I have served 
the longest and, thus, am privileged by 
that fact alone to attest to his eminent 
fairness, tremendous ability, and un- 
bounded capacity. He truly merits his 
high standing among his colleagues with 
which I am in complete accord. The 
members of that great committee have 
uniformly been most sympathetic and 
understanding, and, frequently, quite 
helpful and cooperative, and I am appre- 
ciative. I should like to single them out 
for their individual and many acts but 
cannot do so. I am grateful to them 
all—to the very competent members of 
the staff of the committee—and particu- 
larly to Leo Irwin and John Martin, its 
chief counsel and assistant chief coun- 
sel—and of the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation—and its staff 
directors, the late Colin Stam and, pres- 
ently, Dr. Laurence N. Woodworth. I 
shall haye many pleasant and grateful 
thoughts of their unending assistance 
and guidance. 

To all my colleagues from New York— 
particularly the dean, Mr. CELLER—and 
elsewhere, the privilege of serving with 
you, working with you, worrying with 
you, will forever be cherished by me, 
whatever the future brings or wherever 
Imay go. 

The House of Representatives is your 
House, Mr. Speaker, and it isa great and 
noble body—honorable to enter—diffi- 
cult to leave—but leave we will. I go 
with a realization of the great privilege 
that has been mine. Mr. Speaker, your 
House will ever be a place of honor for 
all good men to enter and serve. 


Highways and Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, con- 
siderable criticism has been directed at 
highway builders over the years. Parks 
and other recreation areas, historic sites, 
fish and wildlife resources—all at one 
time or another have been damaged when 
shortsighted highway planning has con- 
sidered only engineering and economic 
factors. - 

Roger Tippy, legal research associate 
of the Conservation Foundation, recently 
reviewed the subject of route selection for 
Federal highways in an article in the 
University of Montana Law Review. Mr. 
Tippy’s analysis is very informative and 
deserves the attention of anyone con- 
cerned about this problem. Following 
my remarks, I am including a summary 
of Mr. Tippy's article from a recent issue 
of the Conservation Foundation's CF 
Letter. 

Hopefully, the search for methods of 
incorporating consideration of social fac- 
tors into highway planning will be aided 
by the legislation enacted this year cre- 
ating a new Department of Transporta- 
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tion. The Congress wisely included in 
this legislation the declaration that it is 
“hereby declared to be the national 
policy that special effort should be made 
to preserve the natural beauty of the 
countryside, and public park and recrea- 
tion lands, wildlife and waterfowl ref- 
uges, and historic sites.” 

To implement this declaration of pol- 
icy, the legislation directs the Secretary 
of Transportation to “cooperate and con- 
sult with the Secretaries of the Interior, 
Housing and Urban Development, and 
Agriculture, and with the States, in de- 
veloping transportation plans and pro- 
grams that include measures to maintain 
or enhance the natural beauty of the 
lands traversed.” 

The legislation further states that the 
Secretary of Transportation “shall not 
approve any program or project which 
requires the use of any land from a public 
park, recreation area, wildlife and water- 
fowl refuge, or historic site unless first, 
there is no feasible and prudent alterna- 
tive to the use of such land; and, second, 
such program includes all possible plan- 
ning to minimize harm to such park, rec- 
reation area, wildlife and waterfowl ref- 
uge, or historic site resulting from such 
use.“ 

There being no objection, the article 
‘was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HIGHWAY PLANNERS Forcen sy Law To Bono 
Now, QUESTION LATER 

The process of selecting a route for a new 
highway often generates considerable contro- 
versy and criticism of highway bullders. 
The conflict often centers on how, if at all, 
proper consideration can be given to non- 
engineering values. 

Roger Tippy, Conservation Foundation 
legal research associate, recently reviewed 
the question of route selection for federal 
highways and concluded that the “highway 
builders have been forced to build now and 
ask—or answer—questions later. They have 
been guilty of responding well to a clear 
statutory mandate.” 

In an article in a recent issue of the Uni- 
versity of Montana Law Review, Tippy noted 
that “many criticisms of the highway engi- 
neers stem from the wording of the federal 
statutes“ —even though Congress left loca- 
tion decisions to the states. 

While the Secretary of Commerce, through 
the Bureau of Public Roads, administers the 
federal highway aid program, “all highway 
construction proposals are . planned by the 
state highway departments.” And while the 
Bureau can withhold approval of a particular 
state proposal, “it cannot directly dictate 
the location of a highway," Tippy wrote. The 
Bureau may “indirectly influence state loca- 
tion decisions by refusing to approve route 
alternates other than the one it favors.” 

But once a state highway department and 
the federal highway administrator sign a 
project agreement to build a section of one 
of the systems, “the federal funds must be 
paid out by the end of the second year after 
the agreement is signed. Delay beyond this 
date causes the federal share (90% for inter- 
atate roads) to lapse and to be reapportioned 
among the other states.” 

As a result, said Tippy, “state highway de- 
partments bulld highways in small cautious 
sections” and the “threat of losing federal 
money creates strong pressure to bend state 
policies and laws in the way that will most 
quickly build the highway.” 

The “urgency clause” in the 1965 highway 
act Increased the pressure for and 
early completion” of the nation's highway 
system. “The unfortunate outcome is that 
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highway engineers frequently propose rout- 
ing an interstate along the cheapest and 
straightest of alternative routes. They are 
under pressure from the Bureau of Public 
Roads to complete the interstate system by 
1972 (extended to 1973 in 1966 amendments 
to the act), the Bureau is under fiscal pres- 
sure to prefer the cheapest route, and the 
federal law contains no mandate to spend 
extra money to preserve amenities or to seek 
the greatest public good and least private 
injury." 

Furthermore, Tippy wrote, guidelines in 
the federal law and regulations issued by the 
Commerce Department also discourage “le- 
gitimate review of locations decisions” and 
“ordinarily no one can seek judicial review 
of a location decision until the highway de- 
partment signs a project agreement. In or- 
der to have enough money on hand for 
awards, the state highway department 
usually waits until a project agreement with 
the Bureau of Public Roads is signed before 
it brings condemnation suits. A court or 
other reviewing authority thus risks the re- 
sponsibility for causing federal aid to be 
lost to the state if it delays construction or 
requires a change in a planned route.” 

ENVIRONMENTAL VALUES 


How, then, can non-engineering consider- 
ations be bullt into highway planning? First 
of all, Tippy noted, “in the great majority 
of states, the highway department does have 
the discretion to lay highways where it 
chooses and the court may interfere only 
when there is a clearly arbitrary action 
or an abuse of discretion.” But only a 
“handful” of states have “imposed external 
checks on and reviews of the atcions” of 
their highway departments. 

One of these is Vermont, where the state 
highway board “is directed to hold a hear- 
ing on the necessity of a new highway and 
of the location proposed for such highway. 
After the hearing, the board must petition 
the local superior court for an order of neces- 
sity. The court conducts a hearing on the 
necessity of the board's route.” 

At the court hearing, “if any person own- 
ing or having an interest in the land to be 
taken or effected appears and objects,” the 
court orders the highway board to prove its 
case. The burden of proof is put on the 
highway board. The court is empowered to 
modify or alter the highway location if it 
finds that “another route or routes are pref- 
erable." 

In the state of Washington, the highway 
commission must hold public hearings on 
freeway locations, with the hearing open to 
individuals and local governments. The 
commission must give reasonable considera- 
tion to alternative proposals, and the com- 
mission's decision is subject to review 
through arbitration if a city or county gov- 
ernment objects to the routing, and through 
the courts by appeal of owners of abutting 
property who were parties to the hearing. 

Tippy noted that Vermont's and Wash- 
Ington's procedures “have not resulted in a 
slowdown of the interstate program in those 
states." 

And in California, said Tippy, on request 
of any city or county affected, “the highway 
department. must present graphic por- 
trayals of selected route alternatives, Ilus- 
trating the general appearance of the 

location and alternative locations.” 
Local planning agencies have the right to a 
hearing on the “most logical segment to be 
studied for route selection” before the high- 
way commission begins a route selection 
study. The commission is also required to 
prepare a public report with every route se- 
lection. The report must include considera- 
tion of “driver benefits, community values, 
recreational and park values, historical and 
aesthetic values, property values, state and 
public facilities, local street traffic, and 
total projected regional transportation re- 
quirements.” 
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California now has the “most detailed 
selection procedure in the nation,” Tippy 
said. But “courts are forbidden to review 
the commission on the traditional grounds 
of fraud, bad falth, or arbitrary or capricious 
action.” 

CONCLUSIONS 


Summing up a variety of state approaches 
to “bring highway planning into an equitable 
relationship with other social needs,” Tippy 
declared; 

“There is the adversary system, highway 
department vs. property owners, with a judge 
making necessity and location decisions. 
This is the Vermont approach.. There 
is the California approach, leaving ultimate 
decisions to the highway commission but 
spelling out planning, design, and explication 
procedures in considerable detail, Or there 
is the arbitration approach of Washington, 
Minnesota, and Montana where other 
units of government may argue for their 
land-use plans against highway departments. 

"The optimum highway location process 
would probably combine elements of all three 
approaches. Detailed decision procedures 
are excellent, but they do not protect the 
individual unless he can ask a court to en- 
force them. Arbitration is probably too 
time-consuming to be available for every ag- 
grieved individual, so the courts would have 
to stay in the picture. But it is doubtful 
that the Vermont adversary approach would 
be feasible in more populous states. If the 
sort of review accorded abutting property 
owners in Washington were available to in- 
dividuals generally—perhaps as taxpayers, 
to avoid plecemeal litigatlon—the courts 
would not be overburdened. The judicial 
role would be limited to finding whether 
decision procedures had been observed and 
whether sufficient facts supported highway 
department determinations. Arbitration 
the only full review on the merits—would 
be available when responsible governmental 
units such as cities and fish and game com- 
missions were convinced that the public in- 
terest would be damaged by a particular 
highway routing.” 

Tippy also observed that resource man- 
agement and city planning are not courses 
in the civil engineering curriculum . If 
social factors are to be taken into account, 
then other professions need to be involved 
in highway planning. One way to have broad- 
gauge planning is to require the highway 
department to justify a particular routing. 
The justification should include a careful 
consideration of the social factors involved 
and should be subject to judicial review." 


HIGHWAYS AND FISH 


As an example of how other professions 
can be involved in highway planning, Tippy 
described the procedure worked out to pro- 
tect fishing values. He explained that “high- 
way construction dictated solely by engineer- 
ing considerations has destroyed the fishing 
values of many streams in the nation. The 
main causes have been straight-line routes 
down valleys, borrowing gravel from the 
stream bed for construction, and channelling 
streams to avoid eddies under bridge em- 
bankments.” 

For several years.“ Tippy continued, Sen- 
ator Lex Mercatr (Montana) introduced bills 
to suthorize the Interlor Department to re- 
view and comment on federal-aid highway 
construction plans for the purpose of sug- 
gesting routes and designs to protect the 
fish. The Bureau of Public Ronds, prodded 
by these proposals, issued a directive (in 
1963) to the state highway departments 
which required the latter to negotiate coordi- 
nation agreements with the fish and game 
agencies in their states. Under these agree- 
ments, highway departments must: (a) sub- 
mit location and design proposals to the fish 
and game agency before public hearings are 
held, (b) give the fish and game agency no- 
tice of hearings and receive the comments 
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and recommendations of the fish and game 
agency, and (c) report to the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads the comments of the fish and game 
agency, the particulars in which the highway 
department has chosen to disregard the 
wishes of the fish and game agency, and the 
reasons by which the highway department 
justifies its own position. The Bureau con- 
siders this information before it signs the 
project agreement.” 

The result? Said Tippy: a survey by the 
Interior Department's Bureau of Sport Fish- 
erles and Wildlife of State fish and game 
officials found nearly all of them convinced 
that the agreements had improved matters to 
the point where highways were no longer 
a major threat to fish conservation.” He 
added, however, that Montana is the only 
State which has thus far enacted this coordi- 
nation procedure into law. The Montana 
law also empowers a neutral arbitrator to 
resolve deadlocks between the highway and 
fish agencies. 


ROADS AND RESOURCES 


(For full text see “Review of Route Selec- 
tons for the Federal Ald Highway Systems,” 
by Roger Tippy, in University of Montana 
Law Review, Vol. 27, No. 2.) 

The magnitude of the construction pro- 
gram for the 41,000 miles of interstate roads 
to be completed by 1973 is vividly illustrated 
by this description from America's Lifeline: 
Federal Aid for Highways,” issued by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads: 

“The pavement area of the system, assem- 
bled in one huge parking lot, would be 20 
Miles square and could accommodate two- 
thirds of all the motor vehicles in the United 
States. New right-of-way needed amounts 
to 1% million acres. Total excavations will 
move enough materials to bury Connecticut 
knee-deep in dirt. Sand, gravel, and crushed 
stone for the construction would build a wall 
50 feet wide and nine feet high completely 
around the world, The concrete would build 
driveways for 35 million homes. The steel 
will take 30 million tons of iron ore, 18 mil- 
lion tons of coal, and 6½ million tons of 
limestone, Lumber and timber requirements 
Would take all the trees from a 400-square- 
mile forest. Enough culvert and drain pipe 
is needed to equal the combined water and 
sewer systems in six cities the size of 
Chicago.” 


In Praise of “Southerner”—Hon. Charles 
L. Weltner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
first President of these United States said 
that important principles may and must 
be inflexible. In defense of principles 
which he felt could not be compromised, 
Congressman CHARLES L, WELTNER has 
decided not to run for Congress again 
this year. And it is our loss. 

A practicing attorney, he was first sent 
to Congress in 1963 from Georgia’s Fifth 

ct, and in two terms he has made 
mark as an articulate, liberal spokes- 
man for the New South. It was my privi- 
lege to serve with him on the Banking 
and Currency Committee, and his intel- 
ligence, courage, and wit are known to 
this committee, and to those who served 
with him on the Select Committee on 
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Small Business and Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee. 

I am certain there is a bright destiny 
for CHARLES WELTNER, and I wish him 
good fortune. 


University of California (Berkeley) 
Address of Senator Robert F. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remarks of 
Senator Ropert F. KENNEDY at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, on Oc- 
tober 22, 1966, be printed in the RECORD. 

Senator Kennepy made several cogent 
points in this statement on civil rights 
that deserve the attention of his col- 
leagues in the Senate. 


There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
BERKELEY CAMPUS, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFOR- 
NIA, OCTOBER 22, 1966 
I come here because I had heard this was 

a place whose name represents a deep belief 
in old traditions and values, a hatred of un- 
necessary ferment and agitation, a respect 
for mozality and religion, admiration for 
traditional forms of education and the trib- 
ute of Yale and Harvard. I refer, of course, 
to Bishop George Berkeley after whom this 
city is named, although he pronounced it 
differently. 

However, the man who said Ferments of 
the worst kind succeed to perfect inaction,” 
also advised us that “Our youth we can have 
but today. We may always find time to grow 
old.” And even if all of you do not heed 
the first maxim, you seem to be busily fol- 
lowing the second—or at least that’s what 
my adyisors tell me it says in the magazines. 
- After all, you are the first college to be- 
come a major political issue since George 
III attacked Harvard for being a center of 
rebellion and subversion. And he was right. 

As for me I am glad of Berkeley, and I am 
glad to be here with you. For I am sympa- 
thetic, and I welcome, the passionate con- 
cern with the condition and future of the 
American nation, which can be found on this 
campus. 

The future does not belong to those who 
are content with today, apathetic toward 
common problems and their fellow man 
alike, timid and fearful in the face of new 
ideas and bold projects. Rather it will be- 
long to those who can blend passion, reason 
and courage in a personal commitment to 
the ideals and great enterprises of American 
society. It will belong to those who see that 
wisdom can only emerge from the clash of 
contending views, the passionate expression 
of deep and hostile beliefs. Plato said: “A 
life without criticism is not worth living.” 

This is the semnal spirit of American de- 
mocracy. It is this spirit which can be found 
among many of you. It Is this which is the 
hope of our nation. 

For it is not enough to allow dissent. We 
must demand it. For there is much to dis- 
sent from. 

We dissent from the fact that millions are 
trapped in poverty while the nation grows 
rich. 
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We dissent from the conditions and ha- 
treds which deny a full life to our fellow 
citizens because of the color of their skin. 

We dissent from the monstrous absurdity 
of a world where nations stand poised to 
destroy one another, and men must kill their 
fellow men. 

We dissent from the sight of most of man- 
kind living in poverty, stricken by disease, 
threatened by hunger and doomed to an 
early death after a life of unremitting labor. 

We dissent from cities which blunt our 
senses and turn the ordinary acts of daily 
life into a painful struggle. 

We dissent from the wilful, heedless de- 
struction of natural pleasure and beauty. 

We dissent from all those structures—of 
technology and of society itself—which strip 
«rom the individual the dignity and warmth 
of sharing in the common tasks of his com- 
munity and his country. 

These are among the objects of our dis- 
sent, Yet we must, as thinking men, dis- 
tinguish between the right of dissent and 
the way we choose to exercise that right. It 
is not enough to justify or explain our ac- 
tions by the fact that they are legal or con- 
stitutionally protected. The Constitution 
protects wisdom and ignorance, compassion 
and selfishness alike. But that dissent which 
consists simply of sporadic and dramatic 
acts sustained by neither continuing labor 
or research—that dissent which seeks to 
demolish while lacking both the desire and 
direction for rebuilding, that dissent which 
contemptuously or out of laziness, casts 
aside the practical weapons and instruments 
of change and progress—that kind of dissent 
is merely self-indulgence. It is satisfying, 
perhaps to those who make it. 

But it will not solve the problems of our 
society. It will not assist those seriously en- 
gaged in the difficult and frustrating work of 
the nation. And, when it is all over, it will 
not have brightened or enriched the life of a 
single portion of humanity in a single part 
of the globe, 

All of us have the right to dissipate our 
energies and talent as we desire. But these 
who are serious about the future have the 
obligation to direct those energies and tal- 
ents toward concrete objectives consistent 
with the ideals they profess. From those of 
you who take that course will come the fresh 
ideas and leadership, which are the compel- 
ling needs of America. 

Devoted and intelligent men have worked 
for generation to improve the well-being of 
the American people, diminish poverty and 
injustice, and protect freedom. Yet even as 
we honor their accomplishments we know 
that our own problems will not yield to the 
ideas and programs on which past achieve- 
ment has been built. Ideas are often more 
confining, more difficult to discard, in their 
success than in their failure. Yet we must 
now cast aside many tested concepts in the 
face of challenges whose nature and dimen- 
sion are more complex and towering than 
any before. For this we must look to your 
generation, a generation which feels most 
intensely the agony and bewilderment of the 
modern age, and which is not bound to old 
ways of thought. 

Por all the ills of modern life, those we 
have inherited and those added by the furies 
of our times, your action and commitment 
are the medicine of cure and the hope of 
progress. In the villages of Northeast Brazil, 
where seven out of ten children may die in 
their first year, I saw Peace Corps Volun- 
teers organizing villagers and farm laborers 
to assert their rights as men and fathers. In 
the Republic of South Africa, I saw univer- 
sity students who stand almost alone against 
the mighty oppression of a garrison state. 
In Brazil and Argentina, other students with 
whom I spoke seek to end military rule and 
return their nations to democracy. And here 
in the United States—in the Delta of Mis- 
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sissippi and in the ghetto of Oakland, young 
men and women have made their commit- 
ment, begun the long journey toward justice. 
The record of this university—in your tu- 
torial for slum children; your 
scholarship efforts for youth rich only in 
talent; your participation in the Peace Corps 
and your participation of the struggles of our 
times—these efforts deserve our support and 
our thanks. 

But still they must be only a token of what 
is to come—in the world or here at home, 
The great challenge before us is what you 
have gathered to consider. The revolution 
within our gates, the struggle of Negro 
Americans for full equality and freedom. 

That revolution has now entered a new 
stage, one that is at once more hopeful and 
more difficult, more important and more 
painful. It is the effort to enforce newly 
won rights and give them content. It is to 
give every Negro the same opportunity as 
every white man to educate his children, pro- 
vide for his family, live in a decent home, 
and win human acceptance as well as eco- 
nomic achievement in the society of his fel- 
lows. And it is to do all this in the face 
of the ominous growth of renewed hostility 
among the races. 

This will not be achieved by a law or a law- 
suit, by a single program or in a single year. 
It means overcoming the scarred heritage 
of centuries of oppression, poor education, 
and the many obstacles to frultful employ- 
ment. It means dissolving ghettos—the phys- 
ical ghettos of our big citics and those ghet- 
tos of the mind which separate white from 
black with hatred and ignorance, fear and 
mistrust. It means a revolution which has 
spread from the deep South to the cities of 
the North, to every place, in fact, where 
biack Americans seek to leap the gulf divid- 
ing them from the city of promise. 

Some among us say the Negro has made 
gteat progress—which is true—and-that he 
should be satisfied and patient—which is 
neither true nor realistic. In the past twenty 
years we have witnessed a revolution of ris- 
ing expectations in almost every continent. 
That revolution has spread to the Negro na- 
tion confined within our own. Men without 
hope, resigned to despair and oppression, do 
not make revolutions, It is when expecta- 
tion replaces submission, when despair is 
touched with the awareness of possibility, 
that the forces of human desire and the pas- 
sion for justice are unloosed. 

For the American Negro that time has 
come. Courts and Congresses and Presi- 
dents, in the name of the country, have said 
that the color of a man's skin shall no longer 
be a bar to the right to vote, or learn, or 
work, or enter a public place. We have held 
out the promise that color shall no longer 
stand in the way of achievement or personal 
fulfillment or keep a man from sharing in 
the affairs of the country. We have un- 
velled the prospect of full participation in 
American society, while television, radio and 
newspapers bring to every Negro home the 
knowledge of how rewarding such participa- 
tion can be.. With so bountiful a promise 
how much greater must be the frustration 
and the fury of the Negro—especially the 
young Negro—who, desperately wanting to 
believe, and half-believing, finds himself 
confined in slums, unable to get an educa- 
tion and a job, confronted by the open prej- 
udice and subtle hostilities of a white world, 
and seemingly powerless to change his con- 
dition or shape his future. For him the 
Progress of the past can count for little 
against the crushing awareness that his 
hopes for the future are beyond his reach 
for reasons which have little to do with jus- 
tice or his worth as a man. Occasionally, 
broken hope and a deeply felt futility erupt 
in violence and extreme statements and doc- 
trines. If we deny a man his place in the 
larger community then he may turn inward 
to find this manhood and identity, rejecting 
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those he feels have rejected him. There- 
fore, far more impressive than the violence 
of a few is the fact that the overwhelming 
majority of American Negroes retain their 
faith in the good will of the nation and the 
possibilities of peaceful progress within 
the ordered framework of American politics 
and life. 

But if any man claims the Negro should 
be content or satisfied, let him say he would 
willingly change the color of his skin and go 
to live in the Negro section of a large city. 
Then, and only then, has he a right to such 
a claim. 

Yet however much the condition of most 
Negroes must call forth compassion, the vio- 
lence of a few demand condemnation and 
action. In the streets of many of our cities, 
in recent months, we have seen riots and 
looting and even occasional murder. Still 
far more disturbing than the chaotic, self- 
destructive violence of Watts or Oakland are 
the statements of a very few Negro spokes- 
men—those who have called for hatred to 
fight prejudice, racism to meet racism, vio- 
lence to destroy oppression, Here is the seed 
of tragedy for black and white alike. 

To understand the causes is not to permit 
the result. No man has the right to wan- 
tonly menace the safety and well-being of 
his neighbors. All citizens have the right to 
security in the streets of their community— 
in Birmingham or in Los Angeles, And it Is 
the duty of all public officials to keep the 
public peace and bring to justice those who 
violate it. 

I know many of you understand the ter- 
rible frustration, the feeling of hopefulness, 
the passion for betterment which, denied to 
others, has turned to violence and hate. It 
is difficult to live in the shadow of a multi- 
million dollar freeway, to watch the white 
faces blur as they speed by the problems of 
the city, returning each evening to the pleas- 
ant green lawns of the suburbs. And it 
must be difficult beyond measure to share in 
America's affluence enough to own a televi- 
sion set—and to see on that set the hate 
and fear and ugliness of little Negro children 
being beaten and clubbed by hoodlums and 
thugs in Mississippi. 

Some have turned to violence. And the 
question many Negroes surely ask them- 
selves—the question many of you surely ask 
yourselves—is, why not? 

Why not turn to violence? 

After all, even humorous columnists are 
making jokes about the fact that poverty 
funds and municipal action seem to follow 
rlots—that a community which wants a 
swimming pool need only start a riot, while 
a community which keeps the peace can take 
its place at the end of the line. 

And how many, watching the faces of 
Grenada, must have asked again, how long— 
how long turn the other cheek, how long 
hold to the counsels of nonviolence? 

But the course of violence would be ter- 
ribly, awfully wrong: Not just because hatred 
and violence are self-defeating—though they 
are self-defeating, for they strike at the very 
heart of obedience to law, peaceful process, 
and political cooperation which are man's 
last best hopes for a decent world. 

We must oppose violence not because of 
what violence does to the possibility of 
cooperation between whites and blacks; not 
just because it hampers the passage of civil 
rights bills, or poverty legislation, or open- 
occupancy laws. 

The central disease of violence is what it 
does to all of us—to those who engage in it 
as much as to those who are its victims. 

Cruelty and wanton violence may tempo- 
rarily relieve a feeling of frustration, a sense 
of impotence, But the damage of those who 
perpetrate it—these are the negation of rea- 
son and the antithesis of humanity, and they 
are the besetting sins of the Twentieth 
Century. 


Surely the world has seen enough, in the 
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last forty years, of violence and hatred. 
Surely we have seen enough of the attempt 
to justify present injustice by past slights, 
or to punish the unjust by making the world 
More unjust, 

We know now that the color of an execu- 
tioner’s robe matters little. And we know 
in our hearts, even through times of passion 
and discontent, that to add to the quantity 
of violence in this country is to burden our 
own lives and mortgage our children’s souls, 
and the best possibilities of the American 
future. 

If this is a challenge to the Negro commu- 
nity, and especially to the political courage 
of Negro leadership whose own position may 
be endangered by rising militance, the chal- 
lenge to white America is equally great. 

In recent months we have seen comment 
on what some have called the “backlash.” 
Opposition to violence and riots and irre- 
sponsible action is the justified feeling of 
most Americans, white and black. But that 
“backlash” which masks hostility to the 
swift and complete fulfilment of equal op- 
portunity and treatment, which contains 
opposition to demands for justice and free- 
dom, which denies the need to destroy slums, 
provide education and eliminate poverty— 
that is wrong, shameful, immoral and self- 
defeating. And any leader who seeks to ex- 
ploit this feeling for the momentary advan- 
tage of office fails his duty to the people of 
this country. 

It would be a national disaster to permit 
resentment or fear at the actions of a few to 
dive increasing numbers of white and black 
Americans into opposing camps of distrust 
and enmity. Understandable alarm at spo- 
radic turbulence and irresponsibility cannot 
be allowed to create new barriers of oppres- 
sion, revive old hatreds, or cause us to falter 
for a single moment in our drive toward the 
day when the truths we held to be self-evi- 
dent are as clear to black Americans as to 
whites. Some say that in the last analysis, 
after all, we need not fear injustice; that if 
our great common purpose divides into con- 
flict and contest the whites will win. In one 
sense, that is true. We are far more numer- 
ous and more powerful. But it would be a 
pyrrhic victory. The cost would be decades 
of agony and civil strife, the sacrifice of our 
ideal of liberty, and ultimately the loss of 
the soul of our nation. 

We can understand the apprehension of 
those white Americans who feel threatened 
in their persons or their property. Yet they 
are only being asked to permit others what 
they demand for themselves, an equal chance 
to share in the American life. The whole 
experience of our nation shows that as each 
minority emerged those who came before 
feared damage to their own way of life, and 
that each time they were wrong. The 
achievements of each group enlarged the 
prospects of all. In President Kennedy's 
words: “The rising tide lifts all the boats.” 
That wlll be our experience with the Negro 
too, 

Moreover, we must all understand that the 
problem will not go away. The twenty mil- 
lion Negro Americans are à reality. The 
slums and ghettos, unemployment and the 
Genial of education, are all realities. Preju- 
dice, discrimination and segregation are re- 
alities, as are frustrated expectations and 
disappointed hopes. Most importantly the 
awareness of injustice and the passion to 
end it are inescapable realities. No force in 
the world can wish these facts out of exist- 
ence or abolish them. Thus we have only one 
choice. We can face our difficulties and 
Strive to overcome them; or we can turn 
away, bringing repression, steadily increns- 
ing human pain and civil strife, and leaving 
a problem of far more terrifying and griev- 
ous dimensions to our children. Anyone who 
promises another course, who pledges a so- 
lution without cost or effort or difficulty, is 
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Gelucing both himself and the people to 
Whom he speaks. 

Like other minority groups, Negroes will 
dear the major burden of their own progress. 
They will have to make their own way, as 
they are doing. But we must remember that 
Other minorities, including my own, also 
make progress through increasing their po- 
litical and economic power as well as by indi- 
vidual effort. Nor was that progress com- 
Pletely without violence, fear and hatred. 
Moreover earlier immigrants often began 
their cities by moving to the unsettled West, 
a door now closed; or finding unskilled labor, 
& door which is swiftly narrowing. Today 
to find a job requires increasingly complex 
Skills, denied to those without education. 
Nor did other minorities suffer under the 
special handicaps of the Negro heritage 
centuries of slayery and a century of oppres- 
Sion, an intricate web of legal disabilities, 
and the crushing forces of racial feeling 
from whose poisons few whites have fully 
Uberated themselves. 

Thus, the changed circumstances of mod- 
€rn life and the peculiar nature of the Negro 
experience make large-scale government ac- 
tion necessary if we are to crush the remain- 
ing barriers to equal opportunity and to lead 
ar. accelerating national effort to give Ne- 
groes a fair chance to share equally in the 
abundance and dignity of American Life. 

We must continue to enforce the command 
Of the Constitution against racial discrimi- 
Ration, and the many laws passed to carry 
Out that command. We can never move too 
fast by giving men the liberty they were guar- 
@nteed a century ago. And as new laws are 
needed to combat unequal treatment, they 
too must be passed, 

We must also expand our programs for 
education, the rebuilding of our cities, man- 
Power training. and all the rest; calling upon 
the help of private enterprise and local gov- 
ernment as well as the nation. Recently we 
Solemniy and dramatically declared an all- 
Out War on Poverty. Yet in a country which 
Will produce more than $700 billion of wealth 

year, where $60 billion will be spent on 
ense, and where individuals spend 83 bil- 
lion annually on dogs, we are devoting less 
than $2 billion to help eliminate American 
Poverty. The War on Poverty is one war 
. success demands immediate escala- 
n. 


Even if we do all this and much more, if we 
Act on an unprecedented scale, progress will 
Still be slow. It is true, as Jefferson wrote, 

t “The generation which commences a 
revolution rarely completes it." The problem 
Of giving content to equality is deeply em- 

ded in the structure of American life. It 
Cannot be swept away with a single blow. 
et we can create the steady, concrete and 
Visible achievements which will justify and 
the expectation that each year will 
bring greater opportunity than the last. And 
We can support and nourish the faith of Ne- 
Ero Americans that their country recognizes 
© justice of their cause and the urgency 
Of their needs. 

This is one of the many crossroads at which 
American life now stands. In the world and 
home you have the opportunity and the 
esponsibility to help make the choices which 
= determine the greatness of this nation. 
ogy. are a generation which is coming of age 

cne of the rarest moments in history—a 

© when all around us the old order of 

pa gs% is crumbling and a new world society 
hao aruliy struggling to take shape. If you 
wink from this struggle, and these many 
ties, you will betray the trust which 
0 OWN position forces upon you, You live 
2 ue most privileged nation on earth. You 
85 the most privileged citizens of that privi- 
ged nation; for you have been given the op- 
pl Unity to study and learn, to take your 
aca among the tiny minority of the world’s 
heen men, By coming to this school you 
© been lifted, onto a tiny, sunlit island 
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while all around you Hes a dark ocean of hu- 
man misery, injustice, violence and fear. You 
can use your enormous privilege and oppor- 
tunity to seek purely private pleasure and 
gain. But history will judge you, and, as the 
years pass, you will ultimately judge yourself, 
on the extent to which you have used your 
gifts to lighten and enrich the lives of your 
fellow man. In your hands, not with Presi- 
dents or leaders, is the future of your world 
and the fulfillment of the best qualities of 
your own spirit. 


Where After the Moon? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the September 15 issue of New Scientist, 
an eminent publication of Great Britain, 
contained an article written by Mr. How- 
ard Simons, which discusses the future 
of our space program after the Apollo 
Tunar landing. Mr. Simons reviews both 
the status of our current program and 
the potential for the future, and the 
serious questions and consequences that 
are involved in determining post-Apollo 
goals for our national space program. 
Because of the serious need for such 
decisions, I commend this article to your 
reading. It follows; 

WHERE AFTER THE Moon? 
(By Howard Simons) 

(Unless the American government develops 
new programmes beyond the present Apollo 
effort to put men on the Moon, NASA will 
soon begin to close some of its facilities. 
Hopes of continuing activities in several 
areas have to compete with the Vietnam 
war and other budgetary demands). 

Every decision involves a sacrifice. This is 
the Kierkegaardian dilemma facing the Ad- 
ministration over what to do in space once 
Americans have set foot on the Moon’s sur- 
face. The Gemini progranime ends this fall. 
The first three-man Apollo flight is set for 
mid-December. The Moon's surface is get- 
ting closer. Optimistic National Aeronau- 
ties and Space Administration officials talk 
of success “before the end of 1969.” 

One might think all's well that begins well. 
This fs not the case. There is considerable 
fretting about America’s space future. De- 
bate, largely private, now is underway on 
just what NASA should be up to in the 1970s. 
The possibilities are endlessly varied and 
roughly stretch from setting a new national 
space goal by aiming men at à planetary 
landing in the 1980s to stretching out 
NASA's present manned filght schedule and 
having the agency concentrate over the next 
several years on unmanned exploration and 
exploitation of the heavens. 

No one knows what the “post-Apollo” de- 
cision will be. It has not been made. In- 
deed, there is no assurance it will be made 
in the forthcoming fiscal 1968 budget, but the 
clamour for such a decision is growing as 
NASA, some Congressmen and the aerospace 
industry express concern about the future 
of the NASA effort and establishment. 

NASA's leitmotif on the subject of post- 
Apollo planning is now a familiar one—with- 
out new monies and impetus the carefully 
stitched Apollo manned space flight effort 
will slowly unravel. Dour George E. Mueller, 
head of NASA's manned space flight activi- 
ties, presents this timetable of crisis: 
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“By the end of 1967, we will haye some- 
thing like 200,000 people, 50 per cent less 
than we had at our peak. By the end of 
1968 [the time of a Presidential election], 
we will be down to about 100,000 and by the 
end of 1969, if the programme is successful 
and going as it should, we will be nearing the 
end of our employment. 

“Sometime in the middle of 1967, we will 
begin the phasing out of that part of the 
Michoud facilities that are included for the 
Saturn IB stage. By the middie of 1968, or 
the end of 1968, we will begin the phasing 
out of the Mississippi facility. That means 
mothballing these facilities, 

“We will have closed down, at the end of 
1968, the launch pads in Florida used for the 
launching of the Saturn IB. By the end of 
1969 or early 1970, we will have closed down 
the launch pads in Florida that are included 
or used for the launching of the Saturn V.” 

No one suggests that the President will 
abandon NASA; but the need for the post- 
Apollo decision couldn't have come at a more 
difficult time for Mr. Johnson, Vietnam 
war costs continue to escalate as does the 
war. Talented manpower is being spread 
thin. The President already has had to 
lessen his Great Society, a fact that did not 
escape many of the Senators who opposed 
NASA's present budget request, “It breaks 
my heart,“ said Illinois’ Pavt Dovcras, to 
think of the $20 billion being spent for this 
purpose when we have 35 million people in 
poverty in this country.. . when we cannot 
get enough funds to even make a.start at 
reducing poverty...” Arguments along 
these lines have been made in the past. 
This year they sound more telling. 

Moreover, space ado doesn't seem to have 
the freshness or urgency it once had. Cer- 
tainly Americans revel in space triumphs 
such as Surveyor and Lunar Orbiter and the 
Gemini journeys. But the revelry is a some- 
time thing. Many in the scientific estab- 
lishment, for example, remain lukewarm to 
space science and probably will become more 
so as their own pocketbooks, lined with Fed- 
eral science dollars, get pinched (Remember 
the Mohole!). 

Then, too, the Russians aren't cooperating, 
They haye not orbited cosmonauts for some 
time now. There is an impresison, albeit 
fickle and fleeting, that the US now leads in 
the space race. Success can spoil. And for 
all the hints that the Rusisans are building 
ever more powerful boosters—even more 
powerful than the untried Saturn V Moon 
rocket of 7.5 million 1b thrust—seeing is 
believing and hints are not. 

What is happening now is that NASA is 
threshing its own future at home and before’ 
a series of high level councils such as the 
President's Science Advisory Committee and 
the Nationa] Aeronautics and Space Council, 
chaired by Vice-President Husrrr H, 
Humrnary. It also has to make its case 
before the Bureau of the Budget, whose job 
it is, as former Bureau director James E, 
Webb knows, to be miserly. And NASA has 
been asked to parade its recommendations 
on possible major national space objectives” 
before a subcommittee of- the House Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics before 
1 December. 

The subcommittee and its chairman, Rep- 
resentative OLIN TEAGUE (Democrat, Texas) 
is pressing the Administration on the matter 
of new national space goals, as is the Senate 
space committee. Txacvx's staff, for example, 
recently promulgated a compendium of views 
on possible goals. The survey is instructive, 
not because it sets goals, which it does not, 
but rather because it chronicles the dispar- 
ate desires of space advocates. 

Harry Hess, for example, chairman of the 
National Academy of Science's influential 
Space Science Board, argues against setting 
an Apollo-like national space goal, doubting 
that it can be repeated. To pick one objec- 
tive among many important goals in sight, 
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argues Hess, would be virtually to abandon 
the remainder. This, in turn, would “give 
a far smaller return than a balanced pro- 
gramme aimed at several major objectives, 
even though the advantage of strong focus is 
being given up”. 

The Hess shopping list is comprised of 
three major goals: unmanned exploration of 
Mars, Venus and to a lesser extent Jupiter; 
continuing manned exploration of the Moon; 
and an Earth-orbiting astronomical station. 

Aerospace officials, on the other hand, ap- 
pear to have no single mind on the future. 
The majority, notes the report, seem to favor 
Earth-orbital operations, Manned and un- 
manned for utilitarian and scientific pur- 
poses “as a major area of emphasis in the 
early and mid-1970s". These same officials 
also tend to favor unmanned planetary ex- 
ploration “as a fruitful aim" in the 1970s 
and 1980s. 

And what does NASA have in mind? It, 
too, has no consensus, at least among mid- 
die management, Some key Officials are 
anxious that a new national goal be set and 
that this goal be a manned expedition to 
Mars in the 1980's, with a flyby in the late 
1970s. Others argue for a more limited goal 
such as underwriting a series of intensive 
and extensive near Earth-orbit manned ex- 
periments. Still others opt for a large orbit- 
ing space station. 

In the best of all possible circumstances 
NASA would like a smorgasbord of all possi- 
bilities. This is what its advanced mission 
planners call their “prestige programme“. It 

something like this. The US would 
emphasize its pre-eminence in Earth orbital, 
lunar, and planetary activities by pressing ef- 
forts in several areas at the same time, By 
1972 NASA would have a manned orbital sta- 
tion operational. By 1974, a lunar station. 
Thereabouts, too, manned flybys of Venus 
and Mars. Later on in the decade, an Earth- 
orbital research facility and applications cen- 
tre. And sometime in the early 1980s—a Mars 
manned landing. The cost? After five years 
NASA's annual budget for manned space 
flight would be twice what it now is, or six 
billion dollars. 

NASA does not face the best of all pos- 
sible circumstances and its top managers 
know it. Accordingly, they have scaled down 
their appetites and ambitions and desires. 
All indications are as of this writing that 
NASA will not seek a new national space goal 
this year. This is not the time to pick a na- 
tional goal but the time to exploit the tech- 
nology we are developing”, said one. With 
this philosophy NASA, it is understood, has 
submitted two budget requests to the Ad- 
ministration. The lesser asks for $5.5 bil- 
lion. The greater request is for $6 billion. 

What 85.5 billion could buy, apparently, 
are more Saturns and Apollos for an Apollo 
applications programme simed at the scien- 
tific and technical exploitation of near Earth 
space; meaningful experiments to be boosted 
aloft with men; and a start on Project Voy- 
ager for sending an unmanned explorer to 
the Martin surface. 

At the heart of the 65.5 billion budget is 
the philosophy that it should be possible to 
use the nation’s developing space capability 
in several different Apollo-like applications, 
but mainly for those “looking back at the 
Earth", as one official put it. This means 
buying uprated Saturns, modifying Apollos 
and developing new hardware. 

Thus, it might be possible to begin next 
year or in 1968. And the way to begin, in the 
view of some NASA officials, is to plan on 
using some of the dozen Saturn IBs and 15 
Saturn Vs now almed at the Moon's surface. 
If, for example, the first Americans can get 
to the lunar surface on Saturn 508 or 509, 
then conceivably Saturns 510 through 515 
might serye “Apollo Applications”. And the 
I= 8 applies to the Saturn IBS. 

course, presupposes early success in 
landing Americans on the Moda, But the 
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gamble seems to be worth while to many 
officials. Moreover, it precludes an over- 
riding need to choose a new major national 
space goal with all the money, men and ma- 
terial such a goal commits. 

With this philosophy in mind, so it appears, 
NASA already is starting development work 
on potential Apollo applications hardware 
that might be fiown on “surplus” Apollos. 
For example, NASA has just announced it 
is initlating development for a manned solar 
astronomical mission to fly during the period 
of maximum solar activity that begins in 
1968. The mission, says NASA, will require 
an Apollo Telescope Mount and instruments 
for observing the Sun from a manned Apollo 
spacecraft launched by an uprated Saturn I 
vehicle. 

“The present programme“, says NASA in a 
highly revealing statement, “is directed at 
development and procurement of equipment 
for one solar physics flight mission. This 
mission is considered as a possible alternate 
to a currently scheduled Apollo flight and 
would become the paylond for one of the 
twelve uprated Saturn I launch vehicles 
now included in the Apollo programme in 
the event its primary mission in the Apollo 
programme is accomplished in the earlier 
flights.” : 

Six billion dollars, on the other hand, 
would permit more sophisticated (and Just 
plain more) Apollo application flights, in- 
cluding those aimed at keeping men in Earth 
orbit for six months to a year. This should 
further permit the design and costing out 
of a true manned orbiting space station, A 
six billion dollar budget also makes possible 
a start on other future space endeavours such 
as the languishing nuclear rocket and new 
modules for space living. 

In short, $5.5 billion would permit NASA 
to exploit work already done; $6 billion to 
hold options open for new explorations and 
exploitations. Anything less would erode the 
agency's thrust into space, 

The going for NASA thus far has not been 
easy. Not everyone of importance in the 
Administration is convinced there is a role 
for NASA astronauts as meteorologists or 
telescope attendants or as inhabitants on the 
Moon, albeit temporary. And there is the 
Air Force camel poking its Manned Orbiting 
Laboratory with similar aims into NASA's 
ambitions, Still, it is buying bits and pieces 
of Apollo applications’ hardware. 

All this adds up to Inconclusion. It 
should be assumed, for example, that the 
PSAC’s uncompleted study of what the 
nation should do next in space will have an 
influence on NASA's future, At least one 
adviser to the advisers to the President's 
science adviser seems to favour a large 
manned space station in synchronous orbit 
as the next great step. This is the view 
expressed by Nicholas Golovin, space adviser 
to Donald Hornig, in the August issue of 
Astronautics and Aeronautics, Golovin's 
article is a thinly-veiled description of Amer- 
ica’s post manned lunar landing planning, 
which he assigns to an “Nth country”. 

It must be assumed, too, that the final 
decision will be taken by Mr. Johnson against 
the competing demands of Vietnam, the 


Great Society, Civil Rights, a mettlesome 


economy, and the outcome of the November 
Congressional elections. Curlously, as one 
of my friends points out, the President has 
not fared well in the first four of these areas 
and may even falter in the fifth, whereas 
space achievements have repeatedly favoured 
his Administration and the nation’s image. 
But this point of view is tenuous. The over- 
riding consideration will be dollars and 
cents. 

As of the moment only a few optimists 
think NASA will get $6 billion from the 
Administration. More probable, it appears, 
is the view of House space committee mem- 
ber Josera Kartu of Minnesota who says 
he does not see a $6 billion NASA budget 
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until the pressure of Vietnam eases. “It is 
much more likely to be closer to fiye than 
six”. 

One has the uncomfortable feeling that 
events on Earth are conspiring against 
events in space and that NASA, like the 
Great Society, will be victimized by Viet- 
nam. A further report, sometime after 
PSAC makes its recommendations and the 
November elections are over and wages and 
prices and taxes rise or level off should yield 
a clearer picture of what's up for NASA and 
the nation. 


Walnut Log Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, let me call 
to the attention of the Senate a problem 
which, although considered by the 89th 
Congress, has not yet been solved. That 
problem concerns the export of Ameri- 
can walnut logs and veneer. 

Export controls on this fine wood were 
established in February 1964 by then 
Secretary of Commerce Luther Hodges, 
who acted according to the following 
policy established by Congress in the 
Export Control Act of 1949: 

The Congress declares that it is the policy 
of the United States to use export controls 
to the extent necessary (a) to protect the 
domestic economy from the excessive drain 
of scarce materials and to reduce the infia- 
tionary impact of abnormal foreign demand; 
(b) to further the foreign policy of the 
United States and to aid in fulfilling its in- 
ternational responsibilities; and (c) to ex- 
ercise the necessary vigilance over exports 
from the standpoint of their significance to 
the national security. 


The 1964 quota on the export of walnut 
logs, which was imposed after 244 years 
of study, was removed a year later by 
Secretary of Commerce Connor. Despite 
efforts by industry, labor, and a number 
of Congressmen to restore these controls, 
such action has not been taken by the 
Department of Commerce, with the re- 
sult that alarming quantities of this 
precious natural resource continue to be 
shipped overseas to meet foreign demand. 
Some estimates indicate that the supply 
of this fine wood, grown only in the 
United States, might be exhausted with- 
in a decade if cutting continues at the 
present rate. Unlike the United States 
nearly all hardwood source countries im- 
pose embargoes or quotas on exports of 
their valuable woods. 

Walnut trees grow slowly. A tree does 
not reach top veneer quality for cutting 
until it has reached 50 years or more in 
age. The walnut grows mainly in the 
six Central States—Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Missouri, and Ohio, It 
is the trees raised in these States which 
are used for quality walnut furniture. 

Walnut has been a favorite of the 
American consumer for many genera- 
tions. The drain of this resource is felt 
especially in the furniture industry 
which also faces the problem of acquir- 
ing fine hardwoods from other countries 
now imposing strict quotas or embargoes- 
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When our quota was imposed in 1964, 
the domestic industry cooperated by 
adopting voluntarily imposed restric- 
tions on its use of walnut. For the sake 
of conservation and to lessen the drain 
on the raw material, it agreed to manu- 
facture a much thinner walnut veneer. 
This reduction required much techno- 
logical adjustment and many complaints 
were received from customers, but the 
veneer manufacturers stuck to the pro- 
gram, It should be pointed out that the 
exercise of the Department's power to 
impose quota controls did not hinge upon 
a similar control over purely domestic 
consumption. Nothing in the relief 
statute requires this. 

The domestic conservation program 
Was self-imposed by the industry, which 
decided on its own to share in the pro- 
gram designated to minimize depletion 
of the walnut reserves of the United 
States. Nothing in the control order 
issued originally by the Department of 
Commerce under existing law required 
& cut in the U.S. consumption, but. the 
industry decided itself to act in the na- 
tional interest. 

Still, the controls remain off and the 
exports of walnut log to foreign countries 
Continue to rise. Hearings held in this 
Congress demonstrated the severe nature 
of the problem, but still no remedial ac- 
tion has been taken. This depletion will 
not diminish by itself; it must be listed 
in the unfinished business column until 
something is done to curb the drain on 
this unique and precious U.S. resource. 


Hon. Howard W. Smith of Virginia 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
& distinct pleasure to serve with the Hon- 
Orable Howarp W. Surru in the House of 
Representatives and on the Rules Com- 
mittee under his able leadership. 
During my 12 years in the House there 
have been two great Americans that I put 
above all other men I have been privi- 
leged to serve with; the late Sam Ray- 
burn, of Texas, and Howarp WORTH 
Smiru, of Virginia, As far as I am con- 
cerned, Mr. Sam and Judge Surrn are 
two of the greatest Americans of our era. 
ve never met a man that more fully 
Possesses the trait of inherent honesty 
Judge, 
Although we have disagreed on mat- 
ters of political philosophy on occasion, 
my book Howarp Smirn has truly 
earned the title of “Mr. Integrity.” It 
yee been my experience that when we 
ave agreed, the judge has usually been 
my most potent ally and when we have 
Th Sreed he was a most formidable foe. 
5 © reason for this is that when HOWARD 
3 speaks, people listen. They listen 
8 ause they know he speaks with 
onesty and forethought; 
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I consider it an honor and a privilege 
to have been a colleague of HOWARD 
Situ in the House and to have been a 
member of the Rules Committee under 
the chairmanship of such a distinguished 
and able American. His help and as- 
sistance over the years have been in- 
valuable. I value his friendship highly 
and my association with him will never 
be forgotten. 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Phila- 
delphia Fellowship Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on Octo- 
ber 11, 1966, America’s oldest citywide 
private human rights agency celebrated 
its 25th birthday. And after a quarter 
of a century of vigorous activity, the 
Philadelphia Fellowship Commission is 
still a leader in the field of intergroup 
relations. 

As a former mayor of Philadelphia, I 
take a special pride in the achievements 
of this splendid organization. The list of 
its accomplishments reads like a cata- 
log of every significant advance in the 
field of human rights. It was, for ex- 
ample, the Fellowship Commission which 
drafted and helped to enact Philadel- 
phia's ordinances against anonymous 
hate propaganda, and against discrimi- 
nation in public housing; which was in- 
strumental in the enactment of the city 
charter human rights guarantees and the 
establishment of the Commission on Hu- 
man Relations; which worked for the 
adoption of the fair employment prac- 
tices law and the nondiscrimination pro- 
visions of Pennsylvania's redevelopment 
law; and which has helped to draft and 
enact, in all, 12 fair practices, fuller op- 
portunities laws. 

All of these activities, and many more 
in the fields of training and education 
and the expansion of opportunities, have 
been performed by the Fellowship Com- 
mission without the expenditure of $1 of 
public funds. Through its 9 constituent 
agencies and its 600 cooperating organ- 
izations—not to mention its more than 
7,000 dues paying individual members— 
the Fellowship Commission has raised 
and spent more than $244 million to 
eradicate discrimination and advance the 
goal of true equality of opportunity. 

I wish to set forth these accomplish- 
ments in the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp because I believe that they are 
truly deserving of nationwide attention 
and acclaim. Moreover I think I can 
safely say that the achievements of the 
past quarter century are but a prologue 
to those which will be attained during the 
many years of fruitful activity which lie 
ahead for the Philadelphia Fellowship 
Commission. 
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In Defense of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, October 22, 1966 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 15, John Herling, widely read 
columnist appearing in the Washington 
Daily News, wrote a critical column con- 
cerning the American Civil Liberties 
Union's “amicus curiae” brief in behalf 
of Teamsters President James Hoffa. As 
a member and supporter of the ACLU I 
have written the Washington Daily News 
to disagree with the position of this 
columnist regarding an organization 
which since 1920 has protected the rights 
and liberties of all Americans regardless 
of their popularity or unpopularity. In 
fairness to all concerned, I would like to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Mr. 
Herling’s column along with my letter 
to the Washington Daily News: 

SHAMEFUL STORY 
(By John Herling) 

The American Civil Liberties Union is fast 
becoming one of the most irresponsible orga- 
nizations in the country. Its latest excur- 
sion into the fantasy of its civic virtue has 
led it to submit a brief “Amicus curiae” in 
defense of Teamsters President James P. 
Hoffa and one of his Tennessee lawyers Z. T, 
Osborn, both convicted of fixing juries. 

The latter-day record of the ACLU is to 
my mind a shameful story of exploitation of 
the confidence that many liberals thruout 
the United States have placed in this orga- 
nization, Ever since its creation right after 
World War I by Roger N. Baldwin, Norman 
Thomas, and Albert DeSilver, ACLU's coura- 
geous performance as a vanguard of liberties 
and its concern for basic human values were 
a torch of hope for the weak and defenseless. 
They talked up for the inarticulate. 

As time went on, a slow accretion of re- 
spect began to develop around the country. 
In New York and Washington lawyers lent 
their services from time to time to the ACLU, 
not only out of compassion, but as a means 
to assuage their own guilt feelings about 
their normal course of conduct. It was a 
little like going to church on Sunday, a sort 
of act of self-forgiveness. 

But under its early leadership there was 
a spine of sophistication in the posture of 
the ACLU and thrust, the ACLU was never 
meant to be a structure, but rather a net- 
work of service. You could disagree with 
Mr. Baldwin but he was—he is—an uncor- 
rupted spirit. He kept the ACLU assertive, 
alive and responsive. It was never smug. 

Today the ACLU is a changed thing. Many 
people today still regard it with the respect 
earned largely thru past performance. To- 
day it has become a self-satisfied form of 
“establishment,” a form of Madison Avenue- 
type establishment which provides little 
miracle packages of virtue, 

So the ACLU has assumed a role, imbedded 
in a pattern of unctuousness. It said its 
outriders proceed with the assurance their 
motives are the purest, their intentions are 
the clearest and the answers they give are 
final and conclusive. 


On the contrary, the ACLU has become a 
danger to civil liberties because it has sold 
too many people on the idea that it is the 
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repository of virtue and disinterestedness. 
If the ACLU says so, it must be so! 

This is a hoax of vast proportions like the 
sale of indulgences by the Vatican before the 
Reformation. The ACLU now finds itself 
often being used quite willingly as a service 
agency by groups and individuals that them- 
selves abuse civil liberties and flout the law. 
For example, lawyers for Tony Provenzano, 
the Teamster vice-president in New Jersey, 
found guilty of felonies, sentenced to jail, 
used the technique of an ACLU brief to keep 
Tony Pro out of jail for years as a victim of 
violated civil liberties! 

By the same dreadful token, when Jimmy 
Hoffa was convicted of jury tampering, the 
ACLU was inveigled. by one means or an- 
other, to submit a brief in Hoffa's defense to 
the Court of Appeals in Cincinnati. But 
shame was compounded here because it 
turned out to be a stupid and incompetent 
brief. With the case now backed up to the 
Supreme Court, the ACLU has come up in 
its hot hand with another brief in behalf of 
Hoffa. : 

The point I am making here is that the 
Hoffa combine—which includes lawyers of a 
certain sort, legislative lobbyists and a 
coterie of politicians who have gotten and 
will get Teamsters Contributions—helieve, 
that the “amicus brief” submitted by the 
ACLU will influence the Supreme Court by 
the pressure of the hidden dimension in 
ACLU's past glory. 

Noremner 5, 1966. 
Eprror, WASKINGTON Dairy News, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Eptroz: I would like to call your at- 
tention to the column by John Herling which 
appeared in this newspaper on the 15th of 
September, which criticized the American 
Civil Liberties Union because it recently filed 
an “amicus curiae’ brief in defense of 
Teamsters President James Hoffa. As a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Detroit 
Chapter of the ACLU I am distressed that a 
columnist would condemn an organization 
which has constantly fought for the civil 
rights and liberties of all Americans regard- 
less of the popularity of their views. 

If the defense of a person whose constitu- 
tional rights have been clearly violated is 
condemnable, then the ACLU stands con- 
victed. However, during its entire 46 year 
history the Union has enjoyed ever increasing 
respect and confidence from members of the 
Bar, jurists from many different courts and 
the American public in general. This feeling 
toward the ACLU prevails because all Amer- 
icans know that if they ever need a strong 
defense of rights which have been violated, 
they too can turn to the American Civil 
Liberties Union for help. President Johnson 
only recently said to the ACLU “All fair- 
minded Americans stand in your debt. They 
know that the test of our ability to preserve 
and expand frecdom in the world rest on our 
success in protecting civil liberty at home.” 

In the Hoffa case, the ACLU contended that 
Edward Grady Partin, a Teamsters Union 
local official, was asked by the government 
to serve as an informer and report if he saw 
“any evidence of jury tampering or other 
illegal activities”. Further, payments total- 
ing $1,200 were made to Partin's wife under 
the authorization of a Department of Justice 
investigator. The information relating to the 
Hoffa case which was obtained in this man- 
ner constituted a clear violation of the fourth 
amendment proscription against unreason- 
able searches. The ACLU asserted that since 
the “consent” to enter Hoffa’s private hotel 
roof was procured by Partin's concealment of 
his role as a government spy and his passing 
himself off as a loyal friend, to make Hoffa 
“assume the risk that so abhorrent a search 
would be made by the government of a free 
3 would sacrifice the fourth amend- 
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The position of the ACLU is that the Fed- 
eral Government encouraged certain persons 
to commit crimes in order to get enough 
information to convict Hoffa. ‘There is a 
revulsion in our society against such un- 
derhanded” tactics as were used in this case. 
The ACLU brief said that much of the revul- 
sion is derived from a feeling “that a decent 
society does not tempt and solicit its people 
into crime, does not seek out, play upon and 
then punish the weak-willed and the suscep- 
tible. Few things cause greater resentment 
and, ultimately, contempt for the law than 
the use of an entrapper who may himself 
be a ‘drug addict, pickpocket, pimp, or petty 
criminal’. 

I am hopeful that future columnists in 
your paper will study the merits of the case 
before any uninformed statements are made 
about an organization which has devoted its 
entire work to protecting the rights and 
liberties of us all, including Mr. Herling. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN CONYERS, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


Department of State Initiates Action To 
Prevent Further Shipments of Corn to 
Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, Iam 
pleased to be able to report that the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of State have begun to take 
the necessary action to prevent situa- 
tions in which foreign countries, to which 
we send food assistance under Public 
Law 480, sell the same or similar food 
commodities to Communist countries. 

Hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Foreign Aid Expenditures, of which I 
am chairman, disclosed that a number 
of countries receiving Public Law 480 
commodities from the United States had 
engaged in large-scale food sales to 
Cuba, Communist China, and other Com- 
munist countries despite the provisions 
of the Public Law 480 agreements that 
they would not do so. In all of the cases 
disclosed in the subcommittee hearings, 
the Department of State had taken no 
action with respect to the countries in- 
volved or to devise means of preventing 
similar transactions with Communist 
countries from occupation in the future, 

On September 19, 1966, I wrote to the 
Seeretary of Agriculture and the Secre- 
tary of State calling their attention to 
yet another incident involving the sale 
of 8,000 tons of corn by Brazil to Cuba. 
I pointed out that none of the exccutive 
agencies responsible for the administra- 
tion of Public Law 480 systematically ac- 
cumulated data on the shipment of food- 
stuffs to Communist countries by coun- 
tries receiving food shipments under 
Public Law 480 from the United States; 
nor did the subcommittee hearings dis- 
close any evidence of an established 
policy which would deny such food ship- 
ments to any country shipping the same 
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or similar commodities to nations un- 
friendly to the United States. 

The instances of food shipments to 
Communist countries detailed in the sub- 
committee hearings and the facts con- 
tained in my September 19, 1966, letter 
received considerable attention in news- 
papers across the country. Subsequent- 
ly, on October 18, 1966, the Senate-House 
conference on the food-for-peace bill 
agreed to an amendment which flatly 
prohibits sales of agricultural commod- 
ities under Public Law 480 to countries 
which trade with or whose ships carry 
supplies to North Vietnam and Cuba. The 
only exception provided is for trade in 
agricultural commodities, medical sup- 
plies and raw materials for agriculture 
between countries receiving Public Law 
480 assistance and Cuba, 


While this amendment represents a 
marked tightening of the limits placed on 
the executive agencies with regard to the 
countries which can receive Public Law 
480 assistance, the restriction applies 
only to title I of the act—sales of agricul- 
tural commodities for local currencies or 
for dollars on long-term loans, Food 
donations authorized under title IT of the 
act which are authorized in the amount 
of $600 million annually, are not covered 
by the prohibition. I was especially 
pleased, therefore, to receive replies to my 
September 19, 1966, letter from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and from the De- 
partment of State which indicated that 
these executive agencies were concerned 
about food donations as well as agricul- 
tural commodity sales in those cases 
where recipient countries sold similar 
commodities to Cuba, North Victnam 
and other Communist countries. 


The Department of State has informed 
me that it has taken up the matter of 
corn sales to Cuba with the Government 
of Brazil and it has been assured by the 
Brazilian Government that measures 
have been taken to prevent further ship- 
ments of this sort and to insure that the 
Brazilian trade with Cuba is effectively 
enforced. 


The Secretary of Agriculture has ad- 
vised me: 


While Section 304 of Public Law 480 does 
not apply specifically elther to sales agree- 
ments under Title IV or to donations, we are 
concerned and seek to avold a situation in 
which the furnishing of an agricultural com- 
modity under P.L, 480 sales or donation pro- 
grams could be said to result In exports of 
the same or similar commodities to any desti- 
nation and, of course, more particularly to 
countries unfriendly to the United States. 
As you know, our sales agreements have spe- 
cific provisions on this point and it is & 
matter of particular concern on our dons- 
tion programs. An example of this Is the 
termination of the donation programs to 
Mexico in view of Mexico's exports of com- 
moditles like those being received under our 
donation program. This termination was 
mutually agreed with by the Government of 
Mexico on the basis that Mexico could from 
its own production meet the needs of its 
population, 


As I wrote the Secretary of State and 
the Secretary of Agriculture, I do not 
contend that the United States refuse 
to give assistance to the peoples of 
Communist countries when starvation 
threatens. The humanitarian impulse 
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that compels us to assist people in des- 
perate need of food would apply, I hope, 
to all mankind. I do contend that it 
is illogical and detrimental to our inter- 
ests to ship food to a foreign country 
considered friendly to the United States 
thereby enabling it to send its domestic 
production of the same commodity to 
a Communist country. To permit this 
kind of trade benefits neither the coun- 
try receiving our assistance nor does it 
benefit us in the Communist country. 
If Communist countries are to obtain 
greater supplies of foodstuffs, as a result 
of our food assistance programs, it would 
appear to be far more advantageous for 
us to deliver such foodstuffs directly to 
them in appropriately marked packages 
and with sufficient attendant publicity 
so that the peoples of these countries be- 
come aware of our generosity and con- 
cern over their well being. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of 
my September 19, 1966, letter and the 
replies of the Departments of Agricul- 
ture and State. 


There being no objection, the letter 
and replies were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, October 17, 1966. 

Hon. ERNEST GRvENING, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Foreign Aid 
Expenditures, U.S. Senate. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN; The Secretary has 
asked me to reply to your letter of Septem- 
ber 19, 1966, concerning the shipment of corn 
from Brazil to Cuba. I appreciate your 
bringing to our attention your concern over 
this matter, which we share, and which also 
has been of concern to the Brazilian Govern- 
ment. 

The Brazilian authorities are investigating 
this incident, and I hope very shortly to be 
able to furnish you with full details. In 
the meantime, we have been assured by the 
Brazilian Government that measures have 
been taken to prevent any further shipment 
Of this sort, and to ensure that the Brazilian 

on trade with Cuba is effectively 
enforced, 

As soon as possible I will send you further 
information. In the interim, if I can be of 
additional assistance, please let me know. 

Sincerely, 
H. G. Torserr, Jr., 
Acting Assistant Secretary 
jor Congressional Relations. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

H Washington, D.C., October 7, 1968. 

On. ERNEST GRUENING, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Foreign Aid Ex- 
Penditures, Committee on Government 
Operations, U.S. Senate. 

Mn. CHamrMan: We appreciate your 

Calling our attention to the New York Times 

í e on the shipment of 8,000 tons of corn 

Tom Brazil to Cuba, 

i We have been advised by the U.S. Embassy 

n Rio that when this matter came to the 

attention of the Government of Brazil, the 

‘ting Foreign Minister announced to the 

1 that the sale originally was authorized 

of ek European destination. The Government 

a azil learned that the shipment was being 

i verted to Cuba while the vessel was being 

8 and although the shipment could 

= ve been stopped, the Brazilian authorities 

ermitted the loading to go on, “moved by 
eon Spirit of charity in view of the difficulties 
the Cuban people.” The Minister declared, 
sims ver, that “Brazil will not permit another 
lar operation to be carried out * * *.” 
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We understand that the report you re- 
ferred to in the New York Times was inac- 
curate in saying that this shipment was in 
violation of the embargo on Cuba agreed to 
by the Organization of American States. We 
are informed that this embargo exempts ship- 
ments of food and medicine sent for humani- 
tarian reasons. 

We note your reference to the hearings of 
the Subcommittee on Foreign Aid Expendi- 
tures but are not commenting on them fur- 
ther since the points mentioned were gone 
into in detail during the hearings. We will 
only mention that we believe your reference 
to a security classification on the General 
Accounting Office reports applies to the De- 
partment of State rather than to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

We cannot agree with your statement that 
it is apparent that the shipment of corn by 
Brazil is not an isolated case but is part of 
a much more widespread practice. While 
Section 304 of Public Law 480 does not apply 
specifically either to sales agreements under 
Title IV or to donations, we are concerned 
and seek to avoid a situation in which the 
furnishing of an agricultural commodity un- 
der P.L. 480 sales or donation programs could 
be said to result in exports of the same or 
similar commodities to any destination and, 
of course, more particularly to countries un- 
friendly to the United States. As you know, 
our sales agreements have specific provisions 
on this point and it is a matter of particular 
concern on our donation programs. An ex- 
ample of this is the termination of the do- 
nation programs to Mexico in view of Mex- 
ico's exports of commodities like those being 
received under our donation program. This 
termination was mutually agreeti with by 
the Government of Mexico on the basis that 
Mexico could from its own production meet 
the needs of its population. 

We maintain a systematic accumulation of 
data on imports and exports of countries re- 
ceiving commodities under P.L, 480 under 
sales and donation arrangements as we do 
on other countries whose trade in agricul- 
tural commodities is of interest to the United 
States. Such a system, of course, does not 
guarantee that there might not be instances 
from time-to-time of exports of commodi- 
tles which even the country receiving the 
P.L. 480 commodities might not be aware 
until after the fact. In such cases, as in the 
present case, we take remedial measures ap- 
propriate to the circumstances. 

As your letter indicates, this Is a difficult 
area because it involves humanitarian con- 
siderations. Our effort is to operate in each 
instance with due regard both to human- 
itarian considerations and to those of com- 
mercial and foreign policy, 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE S. FREEMAN. 


Where We Stand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, despite 
the turmoil and distress caused by some 
demagogs who would rather be destruc- 
tive than constructive, it is good to 
note that most leaders of the civil rights 
movement are decent Americans. They 
seek to attain the most desirable goals in 
a peaceful manner and without riots and 
civil commotion. 
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I am pleased to call the attention of 
my colleagues to a letter recently sent 
out by Roy Wilkins on behalf of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, together with an ad- 
dress made by him, entitled “Where We 


Stand”: 
OCTOBER 14, 1966. 

Dear FRIEND: A few months ago the slogan 
“Black Power” was introduced into the civil 
rights struggle. Since then it has created 
alarm and confusion among Americans of 
al, races and has made it plain that civil 
rights groups differ not only in strategy and 
tactics but also in objectives. 

It is therefore appropriate at this juncture 
In history to state—or, more accurately, to 
restate—the fundamental principles which 
have guided the NAACP since 1909. Our ob- 
jective now, as then, is the full participation 
of Negro Americans, without discrimination, 
in all phases of American life. 

During these six decades we have employed 
many methods to achieve that objective. If 
these methods have any single common de- 
nominator, it is that they have always been 
non-violent. Today non-violence is stri- 
dently challenged on the premise that Ne- 
groes must defend themselves when at- 
tacked. But the right of Negroes and of all 
others to self-defense is not truly an issue. 
The NAACP has always defended this right. 

What we oppose is the doctrine that Ne- 
groes should stand in armed readiness to 
retaliate and deal out punishment on their 
own, The record of unpunished murders of 
Negroes and civil rights workers makes this - 
position emotionally understandable, but its 
fruit would be disastrous. As private vigi- 
lante vengeance, it would inevitably breed 
white counter-vigilantism and would fur- 
nish a pretext to any law officer wishing to 
“crack down“ on Negro protest. 

A more serious issue is posed by the slogan 
“Black Power.” No matter how often it is 
defined, this slogan means anti-white power. 
In a racially pluralistic society, Black Pow- 
er” has to mean that every other ethnic 
group is the antagonist. It has to mean “go- 
ing it alone.” It has to mean separatism. 

We of the NAACP will have none of this. 
We have fought unceasingly for genuine pride 
of race and for the inherent nobility of equal 
citizenship, We deny that racial dignity re- 
quires the ranging of race against race. 

We are Americans as well as Negroes. 
While we will fight to defend this country, we 
are also determined to improve it. 

WHERE Wr STAND 
(An address by Roy Wilkins, Executive Di- 
rector of the NAACP, before its 57th An- 
nual Convention, Los Angeles, Calif., July 

5, 1966) 

In the transition period of the civil rights 
movement, 1966 is developing into a critical 
year. The 57th annual convention of our 
NAACP is thus a gathering of more than 
ordinary si ce. 

All about us are alarums and confusions 
as well as great and challenging develop- 
ments, Differences of opinion are sharper. 
For the first time since several organizations 
began to function where only two had func- 
tioned before, there emerges what seems to 
be a difference in goals. 

Heretofore there were some differences in 
methods and in emphases, but none in ulti- 
mate goals. The end was always to be the 
inclusion of the Negro American, without 
racial discrimination, as a full-fledged equal 
in all phases of American citizenship. The 
targets were whatever barriers, crude or sub- 
oni which blocked the attainment of the 


. 


There has now emerged, first, a strident 
and threatening challenge to a strategy wide- 
ly employed by civil rights groups, namely, 
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nonviolence. One organization, which has 
been meeting in Baltimore, has passed a 
resolution declaring for defense of them- 
selves by Negro citizens if they are attacked. 

This position is not new as far as the 
NAACP is concerned. Historically our Asso- 
ciation has defended in court those persons 
who haye defended themselyes and their 
homes with firearms. Extradition cases are 
mot as frequent or as fashionable as they 
once were, but in past years we have fought 
the extradition of men who had used fire- 
arms to defend themselves when attacked. 

We freed seventy-nine Arkansas share- 
croppers in a four-year court battle begin- 
ning in 1919, They had returned gunfire 
directed at a meeting they were holding in a 
church. 

We employed the late Clarence Darrow in 
1926 to defend a man and his family when 
a member of a mob threatening his newly- 
purchased Detroit home was shot and killed. 
The NAACP has subscribed to nonviolence 
as a humane as well as a practical necessity 
in the realities of the American scene, but 
we have never required this as a deep per- 
sonal commitment of our members. We 
never signed a pact either on paper or in 
our hearts to turn the other cheek forever 
and ever when we were assaulted. 

But neither have we couched a policy of 
manly resistance in such a way that our 
members and supporters felt compelled to 
maintain themselyes in an armed state, 
rendy to retaliate instantly and in kind 
whenever attacked. We venture the observa- 
tion that such a publicized posture could 
serve to stir counter-planning, counter-ac- 
tion and possible conflict. If carried out 
literally as instant retaliation, in cases ad- 
judged by aggrieved persons to have been 
grossly unjust, this policy could produce— 
in extreme situations—iynchings, or, in bet- 
ter-sounding phraseology, private, vigilante 
vengeance. 

Moreover, in attempting to substitute for 
derelict law enforcement machinery, the pol- 
icy entails the risk of a broader, more in- 
discriminate crackdown by law officers under 
the ready-made excuse of restoring law and 
order, 

It seems reasonable to assume that pro- 
claimed protective violence is as likely to 
encourage counter-violence as it is to dis- 
courage violent persecution. 

But the more serious division in the civil 
rights movement Is the one by a word 
formulation that implies clearly a difference 
in goals. 

No matter how endlessly they try to ex- 
plain it, the term “black power” means anti- 
white power. In a racially pluralistic society, 
the concept, the formation and the exercise 
of an ethnically-tagged power, means opposi- 
tion to other ethnic powers, just as the term 
“white supremacy” means subjection of all 
non-white people. In the black-white rela- 
tionship, it has to mean that every other 
ethnic is the rival and the antagonist 
of “black power.” It has to mean “going- 
it-alone.” It has to mean separatism. : 

Now, separatiam, whether on the rarefied 
debate level of “black power” or on the wish- 
ful level of a secessionist Freedom City in 
Watts, offers a disadvantaged minority littie 
except the chance to shrivel and die. 

The only possible dividend of “black power” 
is embodied in its ofer to millions of frus- 
trated and deprived and persecuted black 
people of a solace, a tremendous psycho- 
logical lift, quite apart from its political 
and economic implicaitons. ` 

Ideologically it dictates “up with black 
and down with white” in precisely the same 
fashion that South Africa reverses that 
slogan. 

Tt is a reverse Mississippi, & reverse Hitler, 
a reverse Ku Klux Kian. 

If these were eyil in our judgment, what 
virtue can be claimed for black over white? 
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If, as some proponents claim, this concept 
instills pride of race, cannot this pride be 
taught without preaching hatred or suprem- 
acy based upon race? 

Though it be clarified and clarified again, 
“black power” in the quick, uncritical and 
highly emotional adoption it has received 
from some segments of a beleaguered people 
can mean in the end only black death, Even 


-if, through some miracle, it should be en- 


throned briefly in an isolated area, the human 
spirit, which knows no color or geography or 
time, would die a little, leaving for wiser 
and stronger and more compassionate men 
the painful beating back to the upward trail. 

We of the NAACP will have none of this. 
We have fought it too long. It is the ranging 
of race against race on the irrelevant basis of 
skin color. It is the father of hatred and the 
mother of violence. 

It is the wicked fanatacism which has 
swelled our tears, broken our bodies, squeezed 
our hearts and taken the blood of our black 
and white loved ones. It shall not now 
poison our forward march. 

We seek, therefore, as we have sought these 
many years, the inclusion of Negro Ameri- 
cans in the nation’s life, not their exclusion, 
This is our land, as much so as it is any 
American’s—every square foot of every city 
and town and village. The task of winning 
our share is not the easy one of disengage- 
ment and flight, but the hard one of work, 
of short as well as long jumps, of disap- 
pointments, and of sweet successes. 

In our Fight for Freedom we choose: 

1. The power and the majesty of the bal- 
lot, the participation of free men in their 
government, both as voters and as honorable 
and competent elected and appointed public 
servants. Year in and year out, the NAACP 
voter registration work has proceeded. No 
one except the Federal Government has reg- 
istered more Negro voters in Mississippi than 
the NAACP. In six weeks last summer more 
than twenty thousand new names were added 
by our workers alone, with additional thou- 
sands during an intensive renewal last win- 
ter. That work is continuing under the lead- 
ership of our Mississippi state president, Dr. 
Aaron Henry, and of our state director, 
Charles Evers. Later this month a summer 
task force will be at work in Louisiana. Al- 
ready our South Carolina NAACP is busy on 
registration, as is our Alabama organization. 

We are aware that a Louisiana young man, 
born along the Mississippi border, has been 
named and confirmed as one of the seven gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve Bank. We know 
that his extraordinary ability finally tipped 
the scales, but we know also, that, without 
ballot power, he would not even have been 
on the scales ready to be tipped. 

2. We choose employment for our people— 
jobs not hidden by racial labels or euphe- 
misms, not limited by racial restrictions in ac- 
cess and promotion, whether by employers or 
organized labor. We commend a growing 
number of corporations for expanding their 
employment of Negro applicants in technical 
and professional posts, but we insist that 
only the surface has been scratched. 

We commend the “good guys” among the 
trade unions for the improvement in oppor- 
tunities and advancement for the Negro 
worker, but we condemn the policies of some 
unions which have either barred or heavily 
handicapped the Negro worker, Negro em- 
ployment is in a crisis stage. The rate of 
unemployment ranges from twice that of 
whites to four and five times the white rate 
in some areas. The answer to the complaint 
of employers that workers are not trained is 
to institute In-plant training, just as they 
have in other sh The apprentice 
training stranglehold must be broken, the 
racially separate seniority lines, the still-per- 
sisting segregated local and the 
crude segregation In plant facilities must be 
abolished. The demonstrations before the 
US. Steel Corporation offices and plants un- 
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der the cooperative leadership of Dr. John 
Nixon, our Alabama president, and 
Smith, our Pennsylvania president, had wide 
and beneficial impact. 

‘The Negro migrant worker, the forgotten 
man in the employment picture, must have 
attention. 

In the Watts district of Los Angeles last 
year the unemployment rate was more than 
30 per cent, a rate higher than that during 
the great, nationwide Depression of the 
Nineteen Thirties, The Negro teenage rate 
is nearly 25 per cent as against 18 per cent for 
white teenagers.. 

Negro employment is a disaster area de- 
manding the strict enforcement of Title VII 
of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. The NAACP has 
filed more than one thousand complaints 
with the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission and will file more until the law 
accomplishes what it was enacted to do. As 
evidence of his continuing concern, Congress- 
man Augustus Hawkins of Los Angeles suc- 
ceeded in having his bill relating to Federal 
employment passed by the House as an 
amendment to Title VIT of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act. 

3. We choose to combat the color line in 
housing. In one breath our opinion-makers 
decry the existence of the poverty and filth 
and crime and degradation of the slums, but 
in the next they decry low-cost housing and 
fair housing laws. Here in California the 
hysteria over whether Negro Americans 
should live in gullies or be pushed into the 
sea reached the Proposition 14 stage which 
the state's highest court has declared uncon- 
stitutional. But who cares about the Con- 
stitution when a Negro might be enabled to 
move into the neighborhood? One could 
think black Americans were men from Mars. 
Instead, we have been here, side by side with 
the white folks (some of whom just got 
here), for 345 years. 

They tell us to work hard and save our 
money, to go to school and prepare ourselves, 
to be “responsible,” to rear and educate our 
children in a wholesome and directed family 
atmosphere, to achieve, to “get up in the 
world.” 

After we do all this, they look us in the 
eye and bar us from renting or buying & 
home that matches our achievements and 
one in keeping with our aspirations for fur- 
ther advancement. f 

Some public officials, including mayors of 
cities, and many candidates for election to 
public office are not above public double talk 
and private single talk on this issue, Any 
candidate who orates about basic American- 
ism or the American way,” but who hems 
and haws over fair housing legislation is no 
friend of the Negro citizen. 

The Administration’s civil rights bill of 
1966 with its vital section barring discrimi- 
nation in the rental or sale of housing must 
be enacted with the amendment, already in- 
serted by the committee, providing for ad- 
ministrative redress as well as court action. 

Your ‘Co: and Senators are at 
home until July 11 celebrating Independence 
Day—Freedom Day for the United States. 
See them or have your branch officers back 
home see them in person, Urge them to rub 
some freedom off on twenty million loyal 
Americans by voting for a strong civil rights 
bill. Of the section on punishing in 
the Federal courts those who attack civil 
rights workers must pass. And we must have 
indemnification for victims. 

4. Most of all, we choose to secure unsegre- 
gated, high quality public education for our- 
selves and our children. A new report, made 
public only last week, is a jolt for anyone 
who thought the 1954 Supreme Court deci- 
sion or subsequent legislation solved the 
problem. 

The report says officially and professionally 
what we have contended all along; that pre- 
dominantly Negro schools are inferior to 
those attended largely by whites. Also that 
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the achievement gap widens between the first 
grade and the twelfth. In other words, the 
longer our children attend racially segregated 
schools, the farther they fall behind white 
children. 

And, lest the non-Southerners feel smug, 
the report found that segregation for both 
whites and Negroes is more complete in the 
South, but “is extensive in other regions 
where the Negro population is concentrated: 
the urban North, Midwest and West.” 

The Federal Government, whose Office of 
Education has made some strong statements, 
must follow up wtih a strong enforcement 
of Title VI of the 1964 law. The empty 
promises of school officials and the defiance 
of the whole State of Alabama must not be 
Accepted meekly by Federal officials, The 
furor over the guidelines issued by HEW 
is another version of the Dixie bluf on race 
which has worked so well for so many dec- 
ades. The guidelines are mild. They are 
legal and not illegal as Governor Wallace 
proclaimed to his state's educators. They 
ask the Southerners to do what is for them 
& strange thing: obey the school desegrega~ 
tion law. On this point the Federal Gov- 
ernment must not yield. The Attorney Gen- 
eral and the Department of Justice must 
back up resolutely the legality of Federal 
action. There can be no temporizing. 

Outside the South the call is for unrelent- 
ing activity to wipe out de facto school seg- 
Tegation, Boston, Massachusetts, has proved 
to be the Mississippl of the North. In fact, 
in fairness to Mississippi and in considera- 
tion of the starting points and traditions of 
the two places, Boston is below Mississippi 
on this issue. The detalls, the traps, the 
methods and the progress will be covered in 
Workshop discussions, but here it must be 
Said that before we can get jobs to earn in- 
Creased income to buy and rent better 
homes, before we can contribute to the en- 
Tichment of our nation, we must have free 
Access to quality education. 

The man who shoots and burns and drowns 
Us is surely our enemy, but so is he who 
Cripples our children for life with inferior 
Public education. 

5. We also choose to wrestle with the com- 
Plex problems of urban life, all of which in- 
clude an attitude toward and a treatment 
Of millions of Negro citizens. The solution 
of urban problems will become the solution 
Of living in the last third of our century 
Since more than 70 per cent of Americans 
now live in urban communities. 

If it has been asked once, it has been 
asked a hundred times: Are we going to have 
a long, hot summer? The answer has many 
Tacets, some extremely complex and difficult. 
But one quick answer is that the police 
everywhere can make or break urban racial 
tensions by their conduct toward minority 
group citizens. 

Last summer you had here an upheaval 
that shook the world. To many of us who 
looked from afar, it appeared to be a wild, 
Senseless rampage of hate and destruction. 
But that was far from the whole truth. 

There was in Watts, piled up and 
Packed down through the years: wide-scale 
Unemployment, both adult and teenage, slum 
housing, crowded schools, non-existent 
health facilities, inadequate transportation 
and— the Parker police attitude. Everyone 
Was suspect and everyone was subject to 
harassment In one form or another, The 
community smoldered under the peculiar 

Tand that police place upon a whole section 
With their constant sirens, their contemptu- 
Ous searches, their rough talk, their ready 
Suns and their general “‘Godalmightiness.” 
i The lesson they and city officials have 
tinned from last year 1s to seek not correc- 
ai n and Improvement, but still more repres- 

On. Mayor Yorty and whoever writes his 
Scripts testified in Sacramento in support of 
A so-called riot-control bill. 
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The only thing one has to remember about 
this bill is that it would allow a policeman 


ito judge whether an utterance or an act is 


an incitement to riot! On his own judgment 
he could arrest or club or otherwise deter— 
or shoot—a person whom he (not the law 
or the courts) deemed to be an inciter of 
riot. Down the drain goes freedom of speech 
and down, too, possibly, goes a life. 

The McCone Report on the 1965 riot called 
for “costly and extreme” remedies for Watts, 
undertaken with a “revolutionary attitude.” 
The answer of the City of Los Angeles was to 
vote down a hospital bond issue. The answer 
of Mayor Yorty and of his man, Chief Parker, 
is a trampling-tough riot-control bill which, 
if enacted, would loose the police, almost 
without restraint, upon a populace sick to 
death—literally—of race control. To blot out 
any remaining fitful light, one of the guber- 
natorial candidates, full of disavowals, is the 
darling of those ultra-conservatives who be- 
lieve in iron control of what they call “vio- 
lence in the streets“ —thelr code name for 
Negroes. 

If this is the best thing a great city can 
bring to a hard urban problem, one largely 
of its own making, then God pity both the 
whites and the Negroes! 

We haye no panacea for all these prob- 
lems. We do not proclaim that what we 
declare here this week is going to change the- 
course of the whole civil rights movement. 
We do not know all the answers to the 
George Wallace problem in Alabama, the 
James Eastland problem in Mississippi, or to 
the Boston, Massachusetts, school committee 
and its Loulse Day Hicks problem. We cer- 
tainly don’t know the answers to foreign 
policy and to tax and interest rate puzzlers. 

But In this unsettled time when shifts are 
the order of the day and when change is in 
the air, we can sail our NAACP ship “steady 
as she goes,” with more drive to the turbines, 
more skill at the wheel, but no fancy capers 
for the sake of capers. 

We can follow down Into each community 
the really advanced blueprint of the White 
House Conference “To Fulfill These Rights,” 
which covered four principal areas: economic 
security and welfare, education, housing, 
and the administration of justice. 

We can expand and point up the com- 
munity services of our NAACP branches, 
esch of which is, in reality, a citizenship 
clinic, Just as medical clinics need special- 
ists to cure physical ills, so our branch clinics 
should recruit volunteer specialists to diag- 
nose and minister to social ills. 

We must involve people in the communi- 
ties in the solution of our problem—not lim- 
iting ourselves to our church or lodge or club 
group. 

We must keep the pressure on our local and 
state education systems through the employ- 
ment of every legitimate technique: protests, 
surveys, discussions, demonstrations, picket- 
ing and negotiation. Nothing should be 
overlooked in fighting for better education. 
Be persistent and ornery; this will be 
for the lethargic educational establishment 
and will aid the whole cause of public edu- 
cation. 

Our branches are at work in their terri- 
tories, In Baltimore, the NAACP won a case 
against the police commissioner which the 
Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals declared 
revealed the most flagrant police practices 
ever to come before the court. The Blair 
County, Pennsylvania, NAACP is busy root- 
ing out the remaining discrimination in 
public accommodations in Clearfield, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Wilmington, Ohio, NAACP has a pro- 
gram for tutoring adults and drop-outs and 
has recruited college professors and students 
and textbooks to make the project effective. 
The Bay City, Michigan, NAACP also has a 
tutorial program underway as well as con- 
tinuous work on industrial employment prac- 
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tices and housing. The Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, NAACP is active on a child care center 
project and on high school desegregation. 

And the Montgomery County, West Vir- 
ginia, NAACP, bless its heart, is 112 per cent 
above last year in membership and 500 per 
cent above last year in funds raised. 

Thirty-one branches found time and funds 
to be present at the Meredith march rally in 
Jackson, Mississippi, even though the Asso- 
ciation, at the last minute, was insulted by 
the barring of Charles Evers as an NAACP 
spokesman. 

This is only part of the chronicle of “steady 
as she goes.“ In a world where the Mayor of 
Los Angeles is yelling “riot control,” where 
Rhodesia says ‘‘never!” to black representa- 
tion while in America SNCC raises the chant 
of black power where the Federal Govern- 
ment at long last is committed, but both the 
far right and the far left offer vocal and vi- 
cious objection, someone has to drive the 
long haul toward the group goal of Negro 
Americans anc the larger ideal of our young 
nation. 

Our objective is basically as it was laid 
down in 1909 by the interracial founders of 
our NAACP. Back there Willlam Lloyd Gar- 
rison expressed the strong feeling that the 
first NAACP conference will utter no uncer- 
tain sound on any point affecting the vital 
subject. No part of it is too delicate for 
plain speech. The republican experiment is 
at stake, every tolerated wrong to the Negro 
reacting with double force upon white citi- 
zens guilty of falthlessness to their 
brothers.” 

As it was then, so it is today. The repub- 
lican experiment is at stake in 1966. More 
than that, the dream of a brotherhood in 
equality and justice is imperiled. 

Our fraternity tonight, as it was then, 18 
the fraternity of man, not the white, or 
brown, or yellow, or black man, but man, 


Tributes to Capitol Physicians Adm. 
George W. Calver and Capt. R. J. Pear- 


son, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
was with deep regret that Members of 
Congress learned of the retirement of 
Adm. George W. Calver as Capitol 
Physician. For almost four decades, 
Dr. Calver ministered to our needs with 
devotion and skill. He has been a trusted 
friend and medical adviser to many leg- 
islators down through the years. His 
service was not only in the best tradi- 
tions of the U.S. Navy, but of the 
Congress as well. Both institutions 
were fortunate to have had such a fine 
man and competent doctor in the Capi- 
tol. Dr. Calver will be missed on Capitol 
Hill, and he should know, as he departs, 
that he will take with him our deepest 
thanks for his outstanding service and 
our best wishes for his retirement years. 

Dr. Calver's successor will be Dr. R. 
J. Pearson, Jr., a Navy captain, who is 
well qualified to serve as Capitol Physi- 
cian. Captain Pearson received his 
medical degree from Emory University 
in Atlanta, interned at Kings County 
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Hospital in Brooklyn, and trained in 
internal medicine at Grady Hospital in 
Atlanta. Subsequently, he spent a year 
at Massachusetts General Hospital where 
he received training in cardiovascular 
disease from Dr. Paul Dudley White. 

Dr. Pearson’s naval duties have in- 
cluded assignments as chief of the medi- 
cal service at the naval hospitals in both 
Beaufort and Charleston, S.C., and in 
Portsmouth, Va., and as chief of the 
Cardiology Service at the National 
Naval Medical Center in Bethesda, Md. 
In addition, he has been a teacher on the 
cardiology staff of Georgetown Univer- 
sity. He is a member of the College of 
Physicians, College of Cardiology, 
American Medical Association, and the 
American Heart Association. 

I know my colleagues join me in ex- 
tending to Dr. Pearson a cordial welcome 
to his new position as Capitol Physician. 
Hopefully, he will find his new job re- 
warding. Certainly, we look forward to 
his association with us in the Congress. 


Resolutions Adopted by International As- 
sociation of Game, Fish, and Conserva- 
tion Commissioners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp resolutions Nos. 18 through 23 which 
were adopted by the International Asso- 
ciation of Game, Fish, and Conservation 
Commissioners at their recent meeting 
in Kansas City, Mo.: 

RESOLUTION 18. ESTABLISHMENT OF WATER 
BANK FOR SMALL WATERSHEDS 

Whereas, a water bank for small water- 
sheds is essential to hold runoff water rather 
than removing it rapidly through channeliza- 
tion; to funnel excess water into selected 
basins and detention reservoirs thereby aid- 
ing landowners and reducing flood hazards; 
to enhance recharge of ground waters and 
aquatic habitat especially valuable for water- 
fowl breeding; and 

Whereas, such wetlands are of inestimable 
value to local wildlife species in addition to 
migratory waterfowl for which such habitat 
is essential and of primary concern espe- 
cially in the Southeast and other parts of the 
Atlantic and Mississippi Flyways; and, 

Whereas, draining and clearing of such 
wetlands usually results in permanent de- 
struction and habitat loss which often is 
accelerated through government subsidies 
for the questionable purpose of increasing 
agricultural production; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the In- 
ternational Association of Game, Fish and 
Conservation Commissioners: 

1. Urges prompt endorsement of the water 
bank concept to retain runoff waters within 
small watersheds as long as possible. 

2. Encourages the Secretary of Agriculture 
and all other concerned agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government to promote the water bank 
concept with associated incentive payments 
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for private land-owners for wise manage- 
ment of water, land, fish and other wildlife 
within small watersheds. 

3. Recommends that Wetland Types I and 
VII, which are Federal categories for Bot- 
tomland Hardwoods and Wooded Swamps 
respectively, be included among those types 
for which drainage subsidies in the form of 
financial. assistance and technical assistance 
are denied. 

RESOLUTION 19, ACCESS TO FEDERAL LANDS 


Whereas, the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act is designed, among other things, to 
assure access to outdoor recreational re- 
sources; and, 

Whereas, accessibility of public lands to 
the public for recreational purposes is a 
mounting problem; and, 

Whereas, each year, more and more private 
landowners are controlling access to federal 
lands by charging fees to enter or to cross 
their lands, or by leasing exclusive recrea- 
tional rights on their lands, or by outright 
prohibition of access, thereby excluding the 
public or causing them extra expense and 
hardship; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
International Association of Game, Fish and 
Conservation Commissioners strongly rec- 
ommends that the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Pund Act of 1964, be amended to pro- 
vide that money from the federal portion of 
the Fund may be used to acquire easements 
or lands for the purpose of providing public 
access to federal lands which have been 
classified for retention in federal ownership 
and which possess significant value for out- 
door recreation. 

RESOLUTION 20. POSITION ON FEDERAL 
LEGISLATION 


Whereas, the International Association of 
Game, Fish and Conservation Commissioners 
is vitally concerned with legislation pertain- 
ing to conservation; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the In- 
ternational Association of Game, Fish and 
Conservation Commisioners is opposed to 
the following legislation now pending before 
Congress: 

1. Restrictive Firearms Regulations as typl- 
fied by S. 1592 and any other unreasonable 
restrictions on long guns. 

2. Federal Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp 
increases as provided in H.R. 14136. 

3. Elimination of the Federal Excise Tax 
on sport fishing tackle as provided in H.R. 
15618. 

4. Metal Mining Subsidies as provided 
in S. 1377 unless they are conditioned upon 
adequate pollution control by the recipients 
of such subsidies. 

5. Establishment of Sonoran Desert Na- 
tional Park as provided in H.R. 11695 unless 
the Cabeza Prieta Game Range and National 
Land Reserve areas are retained under exist- 
ing agency control. 

6. Enlargement of Grand Canyon National 
Park as provided in H.R. 14176 as related to 
the transfer of agency jurisdiction of the 
Grand Canyon National Game Preserve and 
the Kaibab National Forest. 

Be it further resolved that the Interna- 
tional Association of Game, Fish and Con- 
servation Commissioners supports the fol- 
lowing legislation now pending before Con- 
gress: 

1. Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore (HR. 
51). 

2. Sleeping Bear Dunes National Lakeshore 
(S. 936) . 

3. Pictured Rocks National Lakeshore 
(HR. 8678). 

4. Oregon Dunes National Seashore (H.R. 
7524). 

5. Bighorn Canyon National Recreation 
Area (S. 491 and H.R. 2778). 

6. Guadalupe Mountains National Park 
(HR. 698). 
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7. Protection of Endangered Species of 
Wildlife (H.R, 9424). 

8. Strengthening of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act (S. 2947 and HR. 
16076). 

š 9. Strengthening of the Clean Air Act (S. 

112). 

10. Protection of fur seals and sea otter 
on the high seas (S. 2102 and HR. 9602). 

11. Establishment of a National System of 
Estuarine Areas (H.R, 13447). 

12. Extension of United States fisheries 
jurisdiction to twelve miles (S. 2218 and H.R. 
14961). j 

13. Extension of the emergency waterfowl 
wetlands loan program, with allocations to 
states (S. 3308 and H.R. 13495). 

14. Establishment of á Redwood National 
Park approximately 45,000 acres in size, with 
any other acquisitions to be funded from 
monies other than the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund. 

15. Using Land and Water Conservation 
Funds to acquire public access to Federal 
lands for recreational purposes (H.R. 17662). 

16. Extending and strengthening wildlife 
laws and their enforcement (S. 3475). 

17. Establishing a National Water Com- 
mission to review water problems (S. 3107 
and H.R. 14151). 

18. Establishing a Wild or Scenic Rivers 
Preservation System (H.R. 12797 and S. 1446). 

Be it further resolved that the Interna- 
tional Association of Game, Fish and Con- 
servation Commissioners directs its officers 
and urges its members to advise the ap- 
propriate committees and members of Con- 
gress of this Resolution. 


RESOLUTION 21. HONORING SETH GORDON 


Whereas, the by-laws of the International 
Association of Game, Fish and Conservation 
Commissioners provide for the recognition 
of outstanding service rendered by a con- 
servation administrator; and, 

Whereas, this authority has been used 
sparingly in recognizing those who have, by 
long years of devotion to duty, demonstrated 
outstanding leadership, willingness to aid 
in the administration of the Association, and, 
generally, have left their influence over the 
people of North America who administer re- 
newable natural resource work; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Inter- 
national Association of Game, Fish and Con- 
servation Commissioners that Mr. Seth Gor- 
don, former Director of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, former Director of the 
California Fish and Game Commission, Presi- 
dent of the International Association of 
Game, Fish and Conservation Commission- 
ers In 1940-41, and present Genreal Counsel 
for the Association, a diligent, unselfish and 
devoted worker for the Association, mankind 
and the management of our natural re- 
sources, be extended honorary life member- 
ships in the International Association of 
Game, Fish and Conservation Commissioners. 


RESOLUTION 22. APPRECIATION 


Whereas, the 56th annual meeting of this 
Association in Kansas City, Missouri, has 
been an outstanding and memorable one; 
and, 

Whereas, the efforts of the Program and 
Arrangements Committees have resulted in 
one of our most successful conferences; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
International Association of Game, Fish and 
Conservation Commissioners extends its ap- 
preciation to Governor Warren E, Hearnes, to 
the Missouri Conservation Commission, to 
the management of the Muelebach Hotel, 
and to all the others for the many courtesies 
and favors which contributed so much to 
this convention; and, 

Be it further resolved that thanks and ap- 
preciation be extended also to all who ap- 
peared on the program, thereby making this 
convention one of the most interesting and 
profitable In the history of this Association. 
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RESOLUTION 23, REALIGNMENT OF SMALL WATER- 
SHED PROGRAM, PUBLIC LAW 566 

Whereas, the original intent of the Public 
Law 566 program was to attain the wisest 
use of all resources within individual 
watersheds; and, 

Whereas, this concept recognized the de- 
sirability and necessity of coordination efforts 
between landowners, various government 
agencies and scientific disciplines; and, 

Whereas, these original concepts are con- 
sidered to be the soundest approach to effec- 
tive resource management in the public in- 
terest; and, 

Whereas, experience has revealed that ad- 
ministration of the small watershed program 
by the Soil Conservation Scrvice hns resulted 
in deviations from well-rounded resource 
management principles in the form of: 

1. Destruction of essential natural wildlife 
habitat that could yield public benefits if 
preserved. 

2. Insufficient emphasis on the application 
of land treatment practices before water 
control structures are installed. 

3. Accelerating the movement of water in- 
stead of emphasizing water retention. 

4. Failure to provide adequate public ac- 
cess, in recognition of the legitimate public 
interest justified by the expenditure of public 
funds. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Inter- 
national Association of Game, Fish and Con- 
servation Commissioners that the U.S, Soll 
Conservation Service be urged to realign their 
administrative guidelines and procedures to: 

1. Encourage greater participation of State 
Conservation Departments in Initial planning 
of watersheds. 

2. Preserve essential types of natural habi- 
tat. 

3. Develop fish and wildlife habitat while 
holding water within watersheds. 

4. Mitigate fully for valuable natural habi- 
tat destroyed directly and indirectly as a re- 
sult of construction. 

5. Give additional emphasis to land treat- 
ment practices before water control struc- 
tures are installed. 


A Sleeping Giant Is Awakening in the 
Rio Grande Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
a sleeping giant is awakening. The 
Mexican-American farmworkers of the 
Rio Grande Valley haye begun a cam- 
paign which will not end until they 
7 8 51 a just minimum wage for their 

Erasmo Andrade, chairman of the 
Couricil of Valley Workers Assistance 
Committees, told an Austin audience last 
Thursday that the average annual in- 
come of the 600 strikers in Rio Grande 
City before they went on strike was $867. 
In an age of affluence such as most of 
us enjoy today, it is a disgrace for such 
Conditions to exist. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle on Mr. Andrade’s speech from the 
October 20 Daily Texan be printed in the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Micrants Pran La MARCHA—FARMWORKERS 
Sam Too Low IN INCOME LEVEL 
(By Frances Barton) 

Of the 167,000 migrants living in Texas, 
37 per cent are living below the $3,000 pov- 
erty income level, while only 21 per cent of 
the entire nation is in this same category, 
Erasmo Andrade said Wednesday. 

The average annual income of the 600 
strikers in Rio Grande City before they quit 
working was $867, Andrade, chairman of the 
statewide Council of Valley Workers Assist- 
ance Committees, continued. He addressed 
the first meeting of the University chapter 


-of the Valley Workers Assistance Commit- 


tee. 

“The people who work the hardest for the 
wealth of the country do not reap their just 
fruits,” he said. 

Andrade listed four major problems that 
all migrants and those striking encounter. 

Crops have been partially ruined because 
of too much rain, so there is less need for 
laborers than usual. 

Migrants who traveled North are beginning 
to return to Texas—a condition which causes 
a labor surplus, 

Mexican nationals cross the border under 
& 72-hour visa and American citizens living 
in Mexico commute, thereby increasing the 
surplus, and breaking the picket lines of the 
strikers to work in the fields. 

Because of the increasing number of mi- 
grants and mechanization of harvesting 
techniques, Job demands are less, the migrant 
must worry only about his next meal, and 
the cycle continues. 

Besides helping provide food and clothing 
for the strikers, the Committee will guide 
pressure for the passage of a minimum-wage 
bill. 

State Rep. Lauro Cruz of Houston and 
State Senate candidate Joe Bernal of San 
Antonio plan to introduce a “Fair-Wage” bill 
in the next session of the Legislature. 

Andrade will be the keynote speaker at the 
University of San Francisco’s Latin American 
Conference Sunday. New York Senator Ros- 
ERT KENNEDY will be the banquet speaker at 
the Conference. 

Andrade said he will invite Senator Ken- 
NEDY to address a benefit dinner for the strik- 
ers Nov. 27 in San Antonio. An invitation 
has already been sent to KENNEDY by the 
Opi Committee for the Spanish-Speak- 

ng. 


Law Professor’s Statement on the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr, RYAN. Mr. Speaker, on Septem- 
ber 17, 1966, Prof. Vern Countryman, 
former dean of the University of Mexico 
Law School and presently professor of 
law at Harvard University Law School, 
debated with Francis J. McNamara, the 
staff director of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, at the University of 
North Dakota Law School, Grand Fork, 
N. Dak. Professor Countryman's open- 
ing remarks outline the constitutional 
and civil liberties objections to this com- 
mittee. Since this issue may come 
before us on the first day of the 90th 
Congress, I recommend Professor Coun- 
tryman's statement to my colleagues for 
study prior to that day. 
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The statement follows: 


For more than twenty-eight years the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties has pursued a marathon investigation 
of “subversive and un-American propaganda” 
in the United States. From 1938 through 
1944, under the chairmanship of Martin Dies, 
it operated as a special investigating com- 
mittee. Since 1945, under several chairmen, 
it has operated as a standing committee of 
the House. During that time, the Com- 
mittee has spent more than $7,000,000. Its 
appropriation for 1966 hit a new high of 
$425,000 for a single year. 

During its history also, the Committee has 
been the subject of three book-length stud- 
ies. The conclusions of those studies were 
unanimous. Father August Raymond Ogden, 
who wrote in 1944 and who mistakenly as- 
sumed that the Committee would end with 
Martin Dies’ decision not to seek reelection, 
concluded that the Committee “stands in 
the history of the House of Representatives 
as an example of what an Investigating com- 
mittee should not be.” But, without any 
change in its authority or tts procedures, the 
Committee was continued, as I have said, as 
a standing committee of the House. Robert 
Carr, then Professor of Law and Political 
Science at Dartmouth, writing seven years 
later in 1952, concluded that “the wisest 
policy to follow would be the complete aboli- 
tion of the Committee.” Frank J. Donner, 
a New York lawyer with much first-hand 
experience in attempting to represent clients 
before the committee, reached the same con- 
clusion in a study published in 1961. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt character- 
ized the Committee as “sordid—fiagrantly 
unfair—and un-American.” President Tru- 
man said in 1959 that “the Committee on 
Un-American Activities is the most un- 
American thing in America.” 

Abolition» of the Committee has been 
urged by the New York Times, the Washing- 
ton Post, the Saturday Evening Post, and 
such diverse organizations as the American 
Civil Liberties Union, the American Jewish 
Congress, the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, the Amer- 
ican Friends Service .Committee, and the 
United Auto Workers, to name only a few. 
Ninety-four members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by vote or recorded remarks, 
have opposed the existence or the perform- 
ance of the Committee. As the New York 
Times said last August, in commenting on 
the most recent disgraceful performance of 
a subcommittee of the Committee under the 
chairmanship of Jog Poot, “It is a measure 
of how low the * * * Committee has sunk 
in public esteem that Senator EVERETT DIRK- 
SoN has joined those who condemn its un- 
seemly spectacles and its legislative futility.” 

What is the basis for all of this opposition 
to the Committee? Why is there an in- 
creasing demand that the Committee be 
abolished? The answers to these questions 
are basically three. 

The first and most fundamental objection 
to the Committee is inherent in its man- 
date. Since 1938 the sole authority con- 
ferred on the Committee, by what is now 
Rule XI of the House of Representatives, has 
been to investigate “the extent, character, 
and objects of the un-American propaganda 
activities in the United States,” and “the 
diffusion within the United States of sub- 
versive and un-American propaganda 
that attacks the principle of the form 
of government as guaranteed by our Con- 
stitution.” 

Within the confines of this mandate, the 
Committee’s authority is hopelessly vague. 
As the Supreme Court said in 1957 in Wat- 
kins v, United States, “It would be difficult 
to imagine a less explicit authorizing resolu- 
tion, Who can define the meaning of ‘un- 
American“? What is that single, solitary 
‘principle of the form of government as guar- 
anteed by our Constitution’?” 
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But even more basic is the fact that the 
Committee's jurisdiction is confined to “prop- 
aganda — which means, in simple terms, that 
the Committee is to investigate only opinions, 
associations, speech and other forms of ex- 
pression. This authority is conferred in the 
face of the First Amendment to the Consti- 
tution which provides that “Congress shall 
make no law... abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble and to petition 
the government for a redress of grievances.” 
Despite that overriding prohibition on the 
full Congress, the House of Representatives 
has by rule authorized and permitted one of 
its committees for twenty-eight years to en- 
gage in wholesale abridgment of freedom of 
speech, press, belief and association. As the 
Supreme Court said earlier this year in 
DeGregory v. Attorney General of New Hamp- 
shire, “Investigation is a part of lawmaking” 
within the First Amendment, and that 
Amendment “prevents the government from 
using the power to investigate enforced by 
the contempt power to probe at will and 
without relation to existing need.” None- 
theless, the House Committee has for twenty- 
eight years probed “at will and without rela- 
tion to existing need“ under its mandate to 
investigate “subversive and un-American 
propaganda.” 

The First Amendment, which the Com- 
mittee has consistently disregarded, states 
an obvious essential of an open, democratic 
society. A legislative committee empowered 
to summon witnesses, to interrogate them in 
public, to subject them to public exposure, 
and otherwise to mobilize government au- 
thority against them solely because of the 
exercise of their rights of speech, belief, and 
association cannot be justified under any 
concept of democracy. 

In a democratic society, overt acts may be 
investigated, legislated against, and pun- 
ished. But speech, belief and association 
must remain free as the First Amendment 
requires. 

The Committee's mandate has it back- 
wards, The Committee is given no authority 
to investigate overt acts. Its only authority 
is to investigate propaganda. Its jurisdiction 
is confined to investigation in an area which 
is forbidden by the First Amendment and 
which cannot be tolerated by an open 
society. This is the most fundamental ob- 
jection to the Committee. 

The procedures of the Committee have 
been remarkably unfair. In its hearing, the 
Committee has relied mainly on two tech- 
niques. 

The first is the use of informers or “friend- 
ly witnesses.” In this aspect of its work, 
the Committee has shown little interest in 
the reliability, or even the mental stability, 
of its informers so long as they are willing 
to supply the Committee with names of oth- 
ers who can be pursued as “un-American.” 
In 1938 the Committee was so impressed 
with the testimony of J. B. Matthews that a 
number of Hollywood personalities, includ- 
ing Shirley Temple, were Communist dupes 
that it made Matthews its chief investiga- 
tor—a post. which he held for the next five 
years. One informer who obligingly supplied 
the Committee with the names of some 300 
persons alleged to be Communist or Commu- 
nist sympathizers was later revealed to have 
n long history of mental disturbance and al- 
coholism. Another, praised by Chairman 
Harold Velde as “one of the outstanding wit- 
nesses to appear before this Committee,” was 
then reported by his hometown newspaper to 
have incurred his twentieth conviction for 
public drunkenness less than a month before 
his testimony and his twenty-first convic- 
tion for the same offense less than a month 
thereafter. From the testimony of these in- 
formers and others, and from the Investi- 
gations of “experts” on its staff such as J. B. 
Matthews, the Committee has been able to 
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label as Communists, Communist sympa- 
thizers or Communist dupes hundreds of 
thousands of Americans. It has similarly 
labeled hundreds of organizations. Its most 
recent hearing was devoted to attempting ‘to 
show that opposition to our current policies 
in Viet Nam can only be Communist- 
inspired. 

The second technique employed by the 
Committee in its hearings is to subpoena 
those named by its informers and staff and 
to interrogate them about their beliefs and 
associations. The treatment of subpoenaed 
witnesses differs markedly from the treat- 
ment of informers. Subpoenaed witnesses 
are not allowed to defend themselves. They 
may bring attorneys with them, but the 
attorney's role is confined to whispering ad- 
vice in his client's ear. If he attempts to 
address the Committee, object to its ques- 
tions, or in any other way protect his client, 
he will be ejected from the hearing—as At- 
torney Arthur Kinoy was ejected last month 
in the most recent disgraceful performance 
by the Committee—the performance which 
provoked even Senator DIRKSEN to criticism 
of the Committee. Unlike the informers, 
who are allowed to ramble on for hours, 
subpoenaed witnesses are not allowed to 
make statements in their own behalf—they 
are confined to answering questions posed 
by the Committee. And the informers who 
testify against them are never subjected 
to cross-examination. Cross-examination 
might reveal that they are drunks, or fools 
or liars—or simply that they didn't know 
what they were talking about. 

This point is well illustrated by one of the 
three cases decided between 1959 and 1961 In 
which the Supreme Court by a 5 to 4 vote, 
rejected First Amendment attacks on the 
Committee. As a part of the “balancing” 
test employed by that slim majority in reach- 
ing its conclusion, it was thought relevant 
that the Committee had “probable cause” to 
subpoena the witnesses who were in the 
Supreme Court challenging the Committee's 
authority in these three cases. In one of 
these cases, Wilkinson v. United States, de- 
cided in 1961, the majority opinion of the 
Court concluded that the Committee had 
“probable cause” to believe that Wilkinson 
was “an active Communist leader” because 
of the testimony of one Mrs, Schneider, an 
informer before the Committee. Her entire 
testimony before the Committee about 
Wilkinson was as follows: 

“Q. Was it [the Citizens Committee to 
Preserve American Freedom] Communist- 
controlied?” 

“A, Yes." 

“Q. Who was the ringleader in that 
organization?" 

“A. I didn't work in that organization and 
I don't know who the ringleader was. My 
contact on that occasion was with Frank 
Wilkinson, I believe.” 

“Q. Did you know him as a Communist?” 

“A. Tes.“ 

Obviously, this is testimony which cries 
out for cross-examination. What did the 
witness mean when she affirmed that she 
“knew Wilkinson as a Communist’? She 
might have meant any of a number of 
things—that she had collected Communist 
Party dues from him; that she had attended 
Communist Party meetings with him; that 
she had seen him at meetings which she as- 
sumed to be organized by, or attended by, 
Communists; that she knew that the Citizens 
Committee to Preserve American Freedoms 
was urging the abolition of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, and there- 
for assumed—as does the Committee—that 
anyone associated with such an enterprise 
must be a Communist. Or the witness may 
have merely been trying to accommodate 
Committee counsel by giving the answers he 
clearly wanted to his crudely leading ques- 
tions, Cross-examination might have 
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bolstered her testimony or it might have 
destroyed it. But under the Committee's 
rules there is no cross-examination. 

I have adverted, in describing this case, 
to the fact that the Supreme Court in this 
and two other cases—Barenblatt v. United 
States (1959) and Braden v. United States 
(1961)+by a 5 to 4 majority, rejected First 
Amendment attacks on the Committee's au- 
thorizing resolution. There is good reason 
to hope that these cases would be differently 
decided under the First Amendment today. 
Justices Frankfurter and Whittaker, who 
were in the majority in all three cases, are 
no longer on the Court. The four dis- 
senters—Chief Justice Warren and Justices 
Black, Douglas and Brennan—are still there. 
Two new Justices—White and Fortas—are 
uncommitted on the precise point. But Mr. 
Justice Fortas—and even Mr. Justice Clark 
concurred in the 6 to 3 decision earlier this 
year in the De Gregory case (Justices Harlan, 
Stewart, and White dissenting), which found 
that a state investigation of subversion vio- 
lated First Amendment limitations. There 
is, therefore, reason to hope that First 
Amendment limitations may yet be Imposed 
on the House Committee. 

But it is difficult to get the First Amend- 
ment question before the courts. This is 
not because the Committee has a good record 
in the courts. It has not. In the past 
fifteen years only nine of 129 contempt pro- 
ceedings originated by it have resulted in 
convictions. It is, rather, because of the 
Committee’s own lawlessness. Its disregard 
of its own rules and of applicable statutes 
usually leads to dismissal of the contempt 
charges on this ground, before any constitu- 
tional question is reached. 

The federal statute upon which the con- 
tempt prosecutions are based requires that 
the witness have “refused to answer any 
question pertinent to the question under in- 
quiry." Obviously, before the witness can 
violate the statute or the courts can find a 
violation, there must be a definition of the 
“question under inquiry.” Obviously, also, 
no comprehensible definition can be found in 
the Committee’s mandate to investigate 
“Subversive and un-American propaganda,” 
as the Supreme Court held in Watkins v. 
United States in 1957, In that case also, the 
Court reversed a contempt conviction be- 
cause the Committee had not defined the 
“question under inquiry.” Nine years later, 
in Gojack v. United States, the Court re- 
versed another contempt conviction for pre- 
cisely the same reason and also because the 
Committee had violated one of its own rules 
by not obtaining a majority vote of the 
Committee authorizing the hearings out of 
which the contempt charge arose. 

Another of the Committee's rules once 
provided that if a majority of the Com- 
mittee believed that interrogation of a wit- 
ness in a public hearing might endanger na- 
tional security or unjustly injure the wit- 
ness’ reputation, the Committee should first 
interrogate the witness in executive session 
to determine the necessity for public hear- 
ings. In Yellin v. United States the Supreme 
Court in 1963 reversed a contempt conviction 
because the Committee had violated this 
rule. The Committee's response was to 
amend the rule to delete any reference to in- 
jury to the witness’ reputation. ` 

There still remains a rulẹ of the House, 
which the Committee cannot amend, and 
which provides that if testimony may tend 
to defame, degrade, or incriminate any per- 
son, “the Committee shall (1) receive such 
evidence in executive session; (2) afford such 
person an opportunity voluntarily to appear 
as a witness; and (3) receive and dispose of 
requests from such person to subpoena ad- 
ditional witn The Committee's eya- 
sion of this rule, as exemplified in hearings 
held in Chicago last year, is to misread it to 
say that the person affected is only entitled 
to have adverse testimony taken in execu- 
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tive session if he voluntarily appears as a 
witness. That misinterpretation of the 
House rule is now under consideration by the 
courts in litigation arising out of the Chicago 
hearings. 

Another Committee rule provides that no 
member of the Committee or its staff shall 
make public the name of any subpoenaed 
witness prior to the date of his appearance 
before the Committee. Yet the usual pat- 
tern of Committee hearings Is that the names 
of subpoenaed witnesses almost invariably 
hit the headlines before the hearings—and 
frequently before the subpoenas are served. 
The Committee always professes complete 
innocence and bewilderment as to how this 
publicity is achieved, but the headlines con- 
tinue to appear well in advance of the hear- 
ings. This feature of the Committee's per- 
formance is also being challenged, in the 
Chicago litigation. 

Former Committee Chairman J. Parnell 
Thomas once expressed the Committee's at- 
titude very nicely in speaking to an attorney 
who appeared with a subpoenaed client and 
was then ordered to take the witness stand 
himself, Thomas sald: “The rights you have 
are the rights given you by this Committee. 
We will determine what rights you have and 
what rights you have not got before this 
Committee.” This statement, a committee 
of the American Bar Association later con- 
cluded, “sums up with brutal clarity the 
basic abuse that runs through the entire in- 
vestigative process.“ 

The Supreme Court in Dombrowski v. 
Pfister (1965) found the Committee's tech- 
niques so deficient that a state statute 
requiring registration of members of organi- 
zations cited by the Committee is unconsti- 
tutional as lacking “a minimum requirement 
to assure rationality.” But the product of 
those techniques is reflected in permanent 
dossiers maintained by the Committee on 
hundreds of thousands of individuals and 
hundreds of organizations. And those dos- 
mers are available for private use although 
too irrational for official use. 

Against this record of defamation and in- 
timidation of American citizens must be 
Weighed the fact, finally, that the Committee 
Serves no useful purpose. 

Even if suppression of propaganda were 
Constitutionally permissible in times of 
Breat danger, this country is in no danger 
from Communist propaganda within the 
United States, which is all the Committee's 
Mandate reaches, The Communists in this 
Country are, as Justice Douglas said fifteen 
years ago, “miserable merchants of un- 
Wanted ideas.“ They could not sell those 
ideas effectively here even at the height of 
the depression of the 1930s. Much less can 
they do so today. 

The Committee clearly recognizes this to 
be true. In disregard of its mandate, it has 
Made no serious effort to invesitgate pro- 
Paganda of any sort. Instead, Its efforts have 
been confined to harrassing those whose 
Views it does not approve and to seeking pub- 
licity for its members. And thereby it has 
8 from any legitimate legislative func- 

u. 

Congressional investigations are justifiable, 
and necessary, to provide information upon 
Which to base new legislation and to provide 
information as to the manner in which ex- 
isting legislation is enforced by the executive 
branch, But, as the Supreme Court said in 
the Watkins case with reference to the Com- 
mittee, “There is no general authority to ex- 
Pose the private affairs of individuals with- 
Out justification in terms of the function of 
the Congress, nor is the Congress a law en- 
forcement or trial agency... . Investiga- 
tions conducted solely for the personal ag- 
Srandizement of the investigators or to pun- 

those investigated are indefensible.” 

But the record is clear that this Commit- 
tee functions almost entirely for the per- 
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sonal aggrandizement of its members and 
to expose and punish those investigated. 

The Committee considers only a handful 
of bills each year, and all of them fall within 
the jurisdiction of some other committee of 
the House. While it is the practice of the 
Committee to include “legislative recom- 
mendation” in its annual reports, these rec- 
ommendations usually are no more than en- 
dorsements of bills processed by other com- 
mittees. Even where the bills originate with 
this Committee, they usually have no rela- 
tion to anything covered by the Committee's 
hearings. As the St. Louis Post Dispatch 
said last May, “This Committee is notorious 
for lack of legislative purpose.” 

On a most generous interpretation, the 
Committee can be credited with only four 
pieces of legislation: (1) A 1943 rider to an 
appropriation bill excluding certain named 
employees from the federal payroll, which 
the Supreme Court later held unconstitu- 
tional as a bill of attainder. (2) The Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act of 1950, de- 
signed to require registration of “Commu- 
nist action“ and “Communist front“ (and, 
by 1954 amendment, “Communist infil- 
trated”) organizations and their members, 
but which, because of conflict with the con- 
stitutional privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion, has produced no registrations. (3) The 
Communist Control Act of 1954, which 
amended the 1950 Act, but which is equally 
unenforceable. (4) A statute of 1962 which 
amended the 1950 Act again by eliminating 
a requirement that the Defense Department 
publish lists of defense plants from which 
members of “Communist action” groups were 
to be barred—someone had pointed out to 
the Committee that publication of these 
lists might give the enemy more assistance 
than trouble. 

Clearly, this legislative record cannot 
justify the harm which the Committee has 
wrought nor its $7,000,000 expenditure of 
public funds. 

So far, moreover, as the Committee pur- 
ports to safeguard internal security, it is 
quite unnecessary. The House Judiciary 
Committee now has jurisdiction over mat- 
ters of “espionage.” Under this authority, 
and a similar mandate for the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, the Judiciary Committees 
of each House have traditionally dealt with 
all matters of internal securitys If it is felt 
that the jurisdiction of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee should be clarified, that could be done 
by amending its authorizing resolution to 
make it cover “sabotage, insurrection and 
other overt actions relating to internal se- 
curity” as well as “espionage”. Such an 
amendment would give the Judiciary Com- 
mittee all necessary authority for protect- 
ing national security. But neither the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties nor its mandate to investigate speech, 
beliefs and associations should longer be 
tolerated by a free, democratic society. 

Above all, we should not be misled by the 
Committees own propaganda—that by pur- 
suing “un-American propaganda” jn the 
United States it is combatting the menace 
of C unism. The Committee has been 
much more successful with this line than 
it should have been because all but a hand- 
ful of Americans have no sympathy with 
Communism. As we have seen it in opera- 
tion in those countries where it prevails, we 
know that its chief characteristics are the 
use of governmental power to prescribe per- 
missible political views and resort to crude 
and brutal measures to suppress dissent. 
But those are also the chief characteristics 
of the House Committee. These character- 
istics, no matter how they are manifested, 
should be rejected in America. Because the 
Committee is a greater danger to our free 
society than the Communist propaganda 
which It purports to protect us from, it is 
indeed, as President Truman said, “the most 
un-American thing in America.” 
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How To Make Teaching a Career With a 
Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OP OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Francis 
Keppel in the September issue of Grade 
Teacher has written a most informative 
article entitled “How To Make Teaching 
a Career With a Future.” 

Because of the widespread interest the 
subject has in this year of education 
legislation, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in my 
remarks for the information of my 
colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 


How To Make TEACHING A CAREER WITH A 
FUTURE 
(By Francis Keppel) 

(Nore.—Francis Keppel holds no graduate 
degrees, but at 32 he became the effective 
dean of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, and at 46, as U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, he made the Office of 
Education a force to reckon with. He was 
appointed Commissioner of Education by 
President Kennedy in 1962. President John- 
son moved him to the newly created post 
of Assistant Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare in 1965. He is now chairman of 
General Learning Corporation. The Neces- 
sary Revolution in American Education is a 
forceful statement of our developing public 
policy on elementary and secondary educa- 
tion and an assessment of the growing part- 
nership among local, state, and federal goy- 
ernments. Educators have not, in the past, 
led the way toward the transformation of 
society. In the present and future, Mr. 
Keppel concludes, it is crucial that they do 
so. The Necessary Revolution in American 
Education is necessary reading for all 
thoughtful Americans.) 


For many years the universities by their 
intellectual snobbism about the study of edu- 
cation—which was not hard to understand 
because some professors of education wrote 
appalling nonsense—were missing the im- 
portance of the public schools as an instru- 
ment in the American society. This lack of 
understanding in the intellectual community 
resulted in a derogation of the institutions 
of elementary and secondary education by 
political scientists, historians, philosophers, 
and intellectuals in general. 

The colieges and schools of education, 
public or private, were said to be pretty dull 
places. The abler and more energetic under- 
graduates heard such accounts from their 
professors or from the young graduate stu- 
dents. In the face of such a reputation, for 
a man of ability to apply for admission to a 
school of education took moral courage. 

The nation has begun to reverse the inade- 
quate policies of the past trend, but the pace 
must be speeded up. Where should the 
schools look for their personnel? What kind 
of training program is needed? What sort 
of personnel policies will attract and keep 
the educator of the future? 

One of the first questions is whether or 
not a college education is necessary for every 
teacher in the schools. With the new cur- 
ricula that seem to be ahead of us, college 
education beeomes more necessary. The old 
argument for r & college education 
for elementary school teachers was, at least 
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in part, the result of the need for some 
easily measured and readily accepted stand- 
ard for appointment. The new argument 
must be based on the need for a subtler 
mensure of quality: the ability to handie new 
ideas and new techniques. 

Unfortunately, most programs of teacher 
education have tended to discourage many 
young men and women of the caliber needed. 
The reputation which the study of educa- 
tion and “teaching” courses enjoyed was far 
from favorable. But it was not only the 
reputation but the fact on which it was based 
that had to be changed, -Fortunately, uni- 
versities and colleges by the mid-1960’s had 
begun to do so. But their efforts were im- 
peded by the widespread (and all too often 
correct) conviction that no one in education 
could earn a decent living. 

In good school systems, initial salaries 
were reasonably competitive with opening 
salaries in many professions. The problem 
was the future. For young students the is- 
sue is not the bottom salary; it is the top 
salary, Where can they go? What kind of 
reasonable expectation of advancement may 
they have? What is the ceiling in teaching 
to the natural ambition of an able and vigor- 
ous college student or graduate? 
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Society now tells a young man who is 
thinking of teaching as a career that he can 
look forward only to a low celling in salary 
and responsibility, It says in effect that, if 
he starts teaching at twenty-one and re- 
mains a teacher, by retirement at the age of 
sixty-five, he will still influence the lives 
of only the same number of pupils in his 
classroom at any given time as when he be- 
gan. They may well be the same age group. 
It must further report that ordinarily his 
salary will increasé only to the extent that 
it reflects length of service and so many 
“hours” of graduate study. While young peo- 
pie heard rumors of some teachers’ salaries 
above $10,000 per year in the 1960's, honesty 
compelled the report that they were few and 
far between. 

Obviously this was not a personnel policy 
exciting to the energetic young man or wom- 
an, The low ceiling was bad 
enough—but perhaps even worse was the lack 
of advancement, the lack of sense of career, 
and the absence of that increased responsi- 
bility which usually accompanies merit and 
experience. Business and law, government 
and industry, even higher education with its 
system of professorial ranks, offer such fu- 
ture possibilities. But not the schools! 


How teacher salaries compare with others 


[Median yearly earnings of males with A or more yoars of college by occupation, age, and color] 


White Nonwhite 
Occupstion 

25 to 34 45 to 54 

Total experienced elvilian tabor foree... $6, 356 $9, 233 

Professional, technical, and kindred workers. 6, 316 9. 346 

Accountants and suditors....._..-..-....-....---- 6, 332 . — 

a Oe BAS pk RESET Tapa a oe 3, 905 4, 

College professors and instructors... 6, 5K2 9, 085 
12 ² A ee en 10, 810 13, 47 |- 
D draftsmen 6, 977 R, 023 |. 
Mechanical enginvers. 8,104 10,046 |- 
Lawyers and judges 7, 206 14,210 |- 

Natural 18 N 7,220 9, 526 

jological scientists.. 5,515 K, BAT 

1 7.077 9,176 
Mathematſelnns 2-2-2... 8 $ 

Physicians and smirgeons. .....----- 5,013 21,204 
jal eciontix 6, 046 9,928 |. 
7.115 3 

6, 828 uate 

5, 138 6,359 

6, 252 7. 154 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Consus, U, S. Consus of Population, 1900. Subject reports. Ocenpation hy Earning 


and Education. Final report CHB. 


To be sure, most teachers work at their 
profession fewer months of the year than 
the other professionals. Even so, the fig- 
ures in the accompanying table show a se- 
rious disparity between the earnings of 
teachers and those in the other occupations, 
for the tencher-earnings figure includes ex- 
tra income from moonlighting and summer 
jobs. These extra earnings often come from 
nonprofessional employment at relatively 
low salary or rates. 

Teacher salaries go up for about ten or 
fifteen years after they start. After ten to 
fifteen years the increases have tended to 
come to a halt in most systems. The systems 
have often been able to retain men teachers 
only because they promoted themselves by 
moving from one school system to another 
where the salary scales were higher. The 
range Of salaries between systems has given 
the individual the freedom to advance his 
Own career, but not adequately within a 
single system. 

Very often, however, the young college 
student either has given up the thought of 
teaching as a career or has planned as soon 
as possible to become an administrator. 
Here the picture was far more appealing. A 
large number of responsible posts as prin- 
cipal or superintendent are always available. 

have risen since the Second World 
War. As administrators, the ablest young 
men—and, one may hope, young women 


can reasonably expect by the age of forty 
to earn salaries that compare favorably with 
the average of the income of many other 
professionals, 

Top salaries, of course, do not compete 
with the top salaries in law or medicine or 
business. But they do compete with gov- 
ernment service, with the average of most 
professions, surpass the majority of salaries 
in higher education, and represent a more 
than adequate standard of living. 

Yet by emphasizing this administrative 
path to advancement alone, the nation runs 
the danger of neglecting the core of Ameri- 
can education: the teaching staff in direct 
touch with the pupils. Is there a way out 
of this dilemma? Salaries, of course, should 
be increased: But this alone will not solve 
the problem of a general, national shortage 
of skilled personnel. The personnel struc- 
ture of the schools is Ul designed to attract 
or to hold anything Uke an adequate pro- 
portion of the nation’s most skilled and 
p ising young men and women. This ts 
true above all when other professions are 
in need of the very same group. 

WRONG REQUIREMENTS 


There are some who believe that the short- 
age of good teachers is caused less by lack 
of promotion than by what they regard as 
the ridiculous “certification” requirements of 
the states, which keep out of teaching any- 
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one who has not studied in certain prescribed 
courses, usually in “education.” Every de- 
tached observer will agree that some of these 
requirements are needlessly complicated, and 
many will say that some of them could be 
eliminated. Undoubtedly these require- 
ments, which by 1965 were undergoing vigor- 
ous reappraisal in many states, kept out some 
promising aspirants to a teacher's career, 

Certification of teachers depends largely 
upon the common currency in the academic 
world: counting course credits on official 
transcripts. Conant made a notable con- 
tribution in urging that certification be 
based in good part upon demonstrated com- 
petence as a student teacher, for of course 
the final test of a teacher's education in his 
ability in the classroom. Again, as with 
changes in teacher training, the movement of 
reform was under way by the mid-1960’'s, led 
by the educators themselves. The need was 
to speed it up, and to relate changes in re- 
quirement and preparation to the level of 
demand in the years ahead. 

The decades of the 1960's and 1970's, there- 
fore, are a testing ground of recruitment, 
training, salary, and personnel policies of the 
schools. Can they adjust to the demand for 
very large numbers of new staff? Not only 
do new personnel have to be recruited, but 
those with a career in teaching in mind must 
be kept on the Job. And better use has also 
to be made of part-time and short-term per- 
sonnel, The question is not only how to 
improve present arrangements so that a 
brighter future can be held before the young 
career teacher, but also how to handle realis- 
tically the large number of teachers who stay 
on the job barely long enough to become val- 
uable to the schools they serve. 

The solution lies not alone in the general 
raising of salaries for all teachers, including 
those who will stay only a few short years in 
the classroom; it is also a selective matter. 
The public understandably wishes to reward 
those who both stay in teaching and show 
special skills. The schools need a way of re- 
ordering their affairs so that those who have 
the qualifications and stay in the profession 
advance to positions of greater responsibility, 
positions which call for their influence to be 
extended toa larger number of students and 
which bring rewards of prestige and salary. 
For not only are salaries too low—they also 
do not offer enough range. It is assumed 
that all teachers are the same, and all teach- 
ing jobs alike. Common sense, of course, 
denies the former; the present situation does 
not deny the latter. A widening of the range 
calls for a change in the structure. 


THE PROMISE OF TEAMS 


One suggestion seemed to show promise, 
though the results are far from complete. 
This was based on plans to reorganize schools 
by establishing teams of teaching personnel, 
including a leader, perhaps certain subject 
specialists, and a staff on junior status, en- 
compassing teachers, interns, and aides. 
The leaders of such teams could be in direct 
relationship with the pupils, could handle 
many aspects of parental relations, and could 
give close supervision to the work of the 
junior members, many of whom would teach 
for only a few years. They would be directly 
responsible for the quality of the work done 
in their division of the school’s work, and 
could. be expected not only to supervise the 
inexperienced teachers or teacher's aides but 
also to play a major part in the pupils’ lives 
by teaching in the classrooms for which they 
are themselves responsible. 

Such leaders, and thelr associates with 
specialized qualifications, could properly be 
put on a substantially higher salary scale 
than the junior teachers, whose duties would 
probably be largely restricted to a smaller 
number of pupils and to lesser responsibil- 
ities. The teams and their leaders would 
haye different responsibilities at the several 
levels of school work—elementary, Junior 
high, and high school, In the last case, for 
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example, the leader would be, in effect, a 
new type of chairman for a subject area. 
The young teachers, who started in junior 
status, could aspire to leader status in due 
course. A possible career could be held be- 
fore young people as an impetus to advance- 
ment and to making education their life 
Work. 

Team teaching is essentially, therefore, a 
method of staff deployment to provide the 
Strongest possible program of education for 
children with the strongest personnel avail- 
able. The term was coined in 1957; the 
movement started in the Franklin School of 
Lexington, Massachusetts, with the help and 
Stimulation of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education, to mean the use of a group of 
teachers—including specialists in reading 
and in sclence, for example, in an elementary 
school—“captioned” by a leader, all teaching 
a particular group of children. 

The spread of the movement was rapid 
Probably too rapid—and came to mean any 
collaboration between teachers at any level. 
The early years were therefore characterized 
by superficiality of approach both as to per- 
sonnel and to curricular policies. By the 
mid-1960's it was hard to estimate whether 
team teaching would become a more stable 
educational device. Relatively little had 
been done on a scale that could test the as- 
sumption that a new personnel structure 
Could help to solve problems of recruitment. 

The idea of team had much to 
contribute to American schools and unques- 
tlonably could lead to needed improvements 
in curricula and teacher preparation as well. 
Its potential, it was clear, was enhanced 
When coupled with other innovations; its 
Value diminished when it became the only 
Change introduced, 

Four implications of the personnel reorga- 
nization suggested by team teaching deserve 
Special comment. The first is that it would 
Cost more than prior arrangements. But the 
funds could be distributed in a way which 
Would reward ability, commitment, and wil- 
lingness to take responsibility, and might 
therefore be expected to attract able and en- 
ergetle young men and women into teaching 
as a career. The public may not always be 
Willing to raise the salaries of all teachers in 
Order to attract and hold a minority of the 
Cedicated and skilled. But it may be willing 
to spend more money on a plan which gives 
Promise of achieving this end by a program 
Which keeps to minimum standards and 
Taises and which rewards top qualifications, 

A TEACHER'S TEACHER 


Second is the implication that the “junior” 
teacher is no longer wholly responsible for 
What takes place in his or her classroom. 
The children would have to deal with several 
Personalities during the course of the day, 
and recognize a hierarchy of responsibility. 
It these are disadvantages, which is subject 
to debate, the advantage of close supervision 
Over inexperienced teachers is a counterbal- 
ance, The director of such a team would, 

effect, be the clinical teacher of an in- 
service program of training. 

Third, it is probable that the position of 

tor of these teams or of specialist staff 
might attract both men and women. To 
Provide continuity of policy and mainte- 
Hance of standards, a core staff of career 
educators is always needed. The chances of 
keeping a higher proportion of young men 
in à lifetime career are ordinarily better than 
the case of the young women, Some of 
the disadvantages of the single-salary sched- 
ule for equal work, 30 widely and wisely 
iiopted. could be removed as men go up the 
adder of greater responsibility and therefore 
Beater salary for different types of work. 

Finally, such & pattern of teams might 
+ the personnel structure of the schools 
1 to better alinement with the lessons 
farned in business, government, and the 
military. Here it has long been considered 
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that too large a span of control is unwise. 
A leader, it is argued, can deal effectively 
with only a small number of people report- 
ing directly to him—usually fewer than a 
dozen—in those aspects of human activity 
which require skilled and complex work and 
intimate personal relations. It has not been 
uncommon in American schools, however, 
for a school principal, with a host of non- 
educational problems on his desk, to be re- 
sponsible for the teaching skills of more than 
a dozen teachers, to say nothing of other 
personnel reporting to him, 

Supervisors and superintendents are in a 
comparable situation. To put it bluntly, 
teachers in American classrooms have re- 
ceived appalling little direction or supervi- 
sion, The ancient and honorable tradition 
of each teacher as king in his classroom may 
have to give way in the days of the necessary 
revolution. The advantages of freedom to 
teach can be maintained by wise leaders, 
who can at the same time by their own 
teaching and supervision assure ever-higher 
quality of performance. If it has been heresy 
to question the king in his classroom, the 
coming revolution may call out for the 
heretics. 

Such a personnel reorganization is quite 
a different matter from increasing the salary 
of teachers on the basis of merit“ alone, 
Courageous efforts to introduce plans of such 
merit increases have been made. The record 
is not a happy one. There were probably two 
reasons; there is no general agreement on 
what “good” teaching means; and, except for 
a few individuals of outstanding general 
reputation, and a few of quite the opposite, 
there is no way of making fine distinctions 
between teachers in neighboring classrooms. 

SALARY BASED ON RESPONSIBILITY 

The product of education cannot be judged 
by plectwork methods. And the decentrali- 
zation of American schools, combined with 
their close tie to the opinion of the local 
community, means that irrelevant influences 
may enter to sway educational judgments. 

Efforts toward a merit system have tended 
to fail unless the linking of salary to re- 
sponsibility was taken into account. To bor- 
row from the sociologist’s terms, what was a 
change of role—a change of position from 
lesser to greater responsibility in the school, 
to which higher salary could be assigned. 

In 1960, more than three-quarters of ele- 
mentary schools throughout the nation were 
using the one-teacher-per-classroom type of 
instructional organization. The remaining 
minority of schools were organized according 
to a variety of plans that permitted some 
degree of departmentalization, so that some 
teachers whose skill was science, for 
example, would move from classroom to 
classroom during the day to give students 
at various grade levels the benefit of special 
expertise. 

The advantages of such a system were 
self-evident. Aside from the stimulation 
that specialist teaching offered the student, 
the departmentalized arrangement gave the 
teacher a chance to concentrate on the sub- 
ject and keep up with new developments, 
rather than to dissipate professional energies 
by attempting to learn about new concepts 
in every subject in the curriculum, 

Yet one must note that research provided 
no. consistent evidence that children as a 
group learn more mathematics from a 
specialist than from a generalist, though 
there was some indication that able learners 
profit more from a specialist than do the 
average or slow students. Far more research 
and trial was needed before the educator 
could give a firm judgment on the best sys- 
tem of organization. 

Yet there was enough promise in the idea 
of combined teaching teams and special 
expertise so that the Congress in 1965, as a 
part of the President's education program, 
established a national Teacher Corps and 
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encouraged emphasis on the establishment 
of master teachers and teaching teams, 
Through support of teacher-tr pro- 
grams emphasizing the school subjects, 
funded by the National Science Foundation 
and the Office of Education; the federal gov- 
ernment starting in the 1950's had clearly 
stated its concern that teachers should be 
expert in their special subject. The emphasis 
at first was on the high school level, but a 
broadening to include the elementary school 
began to take place in the middle of the 
next decade. 

It remains to be seen whether the con- 
tinued impact of the Teacher Corps and the 
institutes for teachers, when added to the ex- 
periments going on in the schools themselves, 
will profoundly change the personnel and 
salary structure of American education. 

There is still a long way to go to establish 
an effectively relation between the recruit- 
ment, prior preparation, induction, supervi- 
sion, promotion, and continued education of 
teachers. The first steps of collaboration 
between the several parts of the college and 
university world to do a better Job of prepara- 
tion are under way, encouraged by private 
foundations and government. Teacher in- 
stitutions are increasingly available to keep 
the teacher up to date in his subject and 
techniques. New organizational arrange- 
ments are sprouting up across the country. 
But these forces have not combined into a 
common approach, with one reinforcing the 
other to assure a higher quality of teaching 
performance. 

The final test to be put on the quality of 
teaching—and therefore on the programs 
affecting teachers—is necessarily what the 
student learns. The teacher and the class- 
room are, after all, means to an end, and not 
the end itself. The end of education is 
learning; if teaching does not achieve that 
consequence it is futile. In the necessary 
revolution of education, the means must 
become consistent with the end. 


Tribute to Hon. Eugene J. Keogh, 
Member of Congress 


SPEECH 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
next session of Congress will be less rich 
in wit and wisdom as a consequence of 
the retirement of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York, the Honorab 
EUGENE J. KEOGH. 

He has served his constituency in the 
State legislature and in the Congress long 
and well and I had the pleasure and priy- 
Uege of serving in the State legislature 
with him. 

“We has taken grand perspective of 
a Congressman's responsibilities and 
achieved, during his long tenure of of- 
fice, the reputation of a statesman. 

Congressman Keocu is held in high 
esteem and warm affection by all of his 
colleagues, of whom I am proud to num- 
ber myself one. 

As I bid him farewell from this body, 
I wish him great success for whatever 
course he plans to follow and many years 
of good health. I am certain he will re- 
member with justifiable pride his ac- 
complishments while a Member of this 
body—we certainly will not forget. 
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U.S. Travel Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I whole- 
heartedly supported the establishment 
of the U.S. Travel Service within the De- 
partment of Commerce 5 years ago, and 
I have followed the work of this unique 
agency with great interest since then. 

Americans are undoubtedly the great- 
est advocates of travel in the world, and 
we are spending more time and money 
abroad each year. 

With the incredible variety of attrac- 
tions offered to the tourist in this coun- 
try, and in view of our continued efforts 
to reduce our balance-of-payments defi- 
cit and to promote the sale of American 
goods abroad, it is only logical that we 
should encourage foreign travelers to 
visit the United States, 

The U.S. Travel Service has been doing 
an excellent job in this area, but the 
demonstrated resourcefulness and initia- 
tive of the agency has been hampered 
by a limited budget. Unfortunately, a 
request which would have permitted a 
significant expansion of the program 
next year was denied. by Congress this 
session. 

In connection with this $1.7 million 
budget cut and the outstanding work of 
the Travel Service, I would like to include 
in the Record an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington Star. 

I hope that the Senate will support an 
expansion of the US. travel program 
next year. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ECONOMY-SIZE WELCOME MAT 

Back in 1961, the year the Commerce De- 
partment set up the United States Travel 
Service to encourage foreigners to spend more 
here, 516,152 visitors arrived from overseas to 
view such wonders as the Grand Canyon and 
the Atlantic City boardwalk. 

Last year the total had almost exactly 
doubled to 1,039,928. Since the average guest 
from abroad spends $400 during his stay, not 
including transportation to American shores, 
this kind of increase is welcome news indeed 
to administration officials beset by balance- 
of-payments deficits. 

Among the items luring foreigners is an 
ingenious “VUSA Plan” (short for Visit USA). 

Under this scheme, anyone who is not an 
American and lives more than 100 miles from 
the border can fly anywhere on local or “re- 
gional” airlines during a 21-day visit for a 
fiat total of $150. Because the lines serve 
out-of-the-way locations, the European can 
get a look at such unorthodox tourist points 
as Paducah, Pueblo, Laramie and even An- 
chorage. Supplementing all this local flavor 
of course are other plans offered by major 
trunk airlines, bus lines, rallroads, and car 
rental firms. 

The U.S. Travel Service has worked closely 
with carriers to make America more available 
at reasonable cost to visitors, and has made 
strong promotional efforts with posters and 
films. But oddly enough, Congress seemed to 
think the 84.7 million requested in the 
budget for this tiny agency was excessive, 
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even though Commerce estimated foreigners 
spent more than $1.3 billion here last year. 
So the agency is getting only $3 million for 
fiscal 1967. 

While no one can prove a direct relation- 
ship between the seed dollars spent pro- 
moting tourism and the number of visitors, 
it seems to us that this is a curious place to 
display parsimony. 

As Senator Javirs of New York warned the 
other day, the “travel gap," meaning the 
amount Americans spend abroad over the 
total spent by foreigners here, will reach an 
estimated $1.9 billion in 1966. He urges ex- 
panding the Federal travel office fivefold. 
Certainly coping with the problem with the 
current pittance is like trying to lure a herd 
of elephants with one peanut. 


Miss Donna Dill: The 1967 March of 
Dimes National Poster Child 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
just recently, in Washington, D.C., I met 
one of the most delightful and inspiring 
young ladies I’ have ever encountered. 
She is a constituent of mine, Donna Dill, 
of Hillsboro, Tex., a beautiful, blonde 
girl of 5 years, who has been chosen as 
the 1967 March of Dimes Poster Child. 

I have seen many examples of raw 
courage on the battlefield, but these were 
among grown men who were trained in 
the desperate business of fighting. I 
have never in my life seen greater cour- 
age than that which Donna Dill exhibits 
every day of her life. 

Donna was born with an open spine— 
spina bifida. Thanks to the March of 
Dimes, which does a splendid job of try- 
ing to help the 250,000 American children 
who are born each year with birth de- 
fects, she has received the most skillful 
medical treatment in the world at the 
Houston Methodist Hospital, the Ortho- 
pedic Clinic of Houston, and the Texas 
Institute for Rehabilitation and Re- 
search. 

Her life has been one long series of 
major operations. The doctors saved her 
life and prevented her from having to 
spend the rest of her days as an im- 
mobile, helpless cripple. But Donna still 
wears 4-pound braces on her legs which 
is about one-seventh of her entire weight 
and she must navigate on specially con- 
structed crutches. 

One would think that all this would 
turn a 5-year-old girl into a pathetic per- 
sonality. Not a bit of it. Donna is a 
radiant personality, full of fun and af- 
fection, a perfect little hostess, who glows 
with inner strength and an insurmount- 
able spirit. She captivated everyone who 
met her here in Washington and, indeed, 
seemed happily intent on putting us at 
our ease and taking our minds off her 
troubles. 

The March of Dimes physicians say 
that there is hope that, when she is full 
grown, Donna will be able, after another 
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operation, to discard one of her leg braces 
and lead a reasonably normal life. 

Even today, despite her infirmities, she 
is able to ride her Shetland pony, 
“Popsy,” and to help her mother with 
some of the household chores, such as 
washing dishes and making beds. She 
is looking forward to entering the first 
grade next year. 

Donna says she wants to be a cow- 
girl, a momma, or a nurse, when she 
grows up. Knowing her, I feel certain 
she will be all three. 

Her parents, David J. Dill and Jo Ford 
Dill, of Hillsboro, are themselves an in- 
spiration in the way they have accepted 
the physical calamity visited upon their 
only child with Christian fortitude and 
enormous intelligence. They are worthy 
of much more than sympathy; they are 
worthy of universal admiration, 

You know, Mr. Speaker, we all are in- 
clined, upon occasion, to feel sorry for 
ourselves. We become preoccupied with 
our own troubles and fail to realize how 
lucky most of us really are, when com- 
pared to so many others of our fellow 
men. When I met Donna Dill, I could 
not help but be reminded of the words 
of the ancient philosopher: 

I cursed the world because I had no shoes, 
until I met a man who had no feet. 


Surely, if this little 5-year-old girl 
can bear her own infirmities with such 
golden courage and grace, we all can 
stand a little stronger and taller under 
our comparatively lighter burdens. 

May Almighty God, in His wisdom and 
mercy, prosper little Donna Dill and re- 
store her to perfect health. And may 
every American see fit to make a special 
sacrifice to help the March of Dimes 
perform medical miracles for the many 
thousands of other American children 
who need help as much as Donna does. 


We Must Stop Choking Our Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, it is 
becoming increasingly evident that the 
provision of billions of dollars annually 
of Federal aid for highway construction, 
without any comparable amount of aid 
for building mass transportation sys- 
tems, is having a deleterious effect on 
many of our cities. 

Because of large-scale Federal highway 
assistance cities are encouraged to devote 
more and more space to highway con- 
struction. In Atlanta, for instance, 54 
percent of the downtown land area is 
devoted to highways, streets and park- 
ing lots; and more freeways are planned. 
Los Angeles expects to add 622 miles of 
freeways to its network, which already is 
700 miles long. And in city after city, 
we see these new roads cutting through 
residential and commercial sections, tak- 
ing land off the tax rolls, dividing neigh- 
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borhoods, and making the urban areas 
less attractive places in which to live and 
work. 

For some of our cities, rail rapid tran- 
sit is a real alternative. Expected pa- 
tronage of modern, convenient rapid 
transit can result in revenues which will 
more than cover operating costs. But 
construction of a new system costs be- 
tween 200 million and a billion dollars 
per city. Present levels of mass transit 
expenditures are insufficient to enable 
any large city to construct a new rail 
transit line, although the five cities with 
existing lines have been able to make 
Some improvements in recent years. 
Federal aid on a matching basis is a 
necessity if cities are to be able to choose 
transit to solve their transportation 
Problems. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Record an article “We 
Must Stop Choking Our Cities,” by 
James Nathan Miller, which appeared in 
the August 1966 issue of Reader's Digest. 
This article documents the current im- 
balance in our urban transportation 
Planning. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

We Must Stor CHOKING Our Crrrrs 
(By James Nathan Miller) 

(Note —Tied up in endless ribbons of ex- 
Pressways, our big cities are clearly sufo- 
cating, We could do much to save them by 
Tevising our lopsided and ineffective system 
ot federal ald to urban transportation.) 

How close are our cities to literal bumper- 
to-bumper, curb-to-curb automobile satura- 
tion? Ponder two cases: 

Last January, during New York City's 
transit strike, Manhattan was choked with an 
almost stagnant mass of cars from river to 
river. Yet the traffic volume generally rep- 
resented increases of only one third over that 
ot a normal business day. 

And Boston, Suddenly on the afternoon of 
December 30, 1963, the city found itself 
jammed solid. On street after street, block 
After block in an ever-widening circle, noth- 
ing moved. Cars coming into the downtown 
area could not get off the expressways, 50 
Clogged were streets with the mass of cars 
trying to get out. It took until 9 p.m. for 
Police, working from the outskirts in, to 
Peel off all the succeeding layers and free 
the jam. 

What caused it? Just a snowfall a couple 
ot days before that had narrowed driving 
lianes a bit, plus a day of pleasant weather 
that persuaded a lot of people to drive to 
their offices or to downtown stores, 

These examples are merely a preview of 
things to come if we continue building high- 
Ways into our cities at the present rate, For 
today we're producing cars one and a half 

es as fast as we're producing babies, and 
in some cities 40 percent ot the usable land 
area is alrendy devoted to driving and park- 
ing. Of Denver's 338-acre downtown core 
urea, 150 acres are devoted to the automobile. 
The car monopolizes 40 percent of Boston’s 
Central business district—and 50 percent of 
Los Angeles. Nationally, the amount of city 
Space we devote to cars is second only to 
living space: 40 percent for homes, 28 percent 
for oars, 

HOW TO UNCORK? 


Our cities are not approaching a trans- 
Portation crisis; they are in the midst of 
one. Consider Atlanta, which has been 
buillding expressways for years. In 1958 this 
city was so clogged with cars that during 
Tush hours downtown entrance and exit 
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streets operated at 11 percent above their 
theoretical capacity. Atlanta has now built 
81 miles of freeway, has an additional 34 
miles under contract and 42 more miles 
programmed, And the situation is still so 
bad that a radio traffic reporter in a hover- 
ing helicopter pleads with listeners to stay 
off the expressways. 

A recent cartoon showed one such an- 
nouncer broadcasting: “The situation—in 
all directions—is hopeless. That is all!“ 

Will more highways uncork Atlanta's bot- 
tleneck? Probably not, Already, 54 percent 
of Atlanta’s downtown land is devoted to 
the car. And, according to one rule of thumb, 
every new three-lane mile of expressway 
into a congested business district requires 
8 to 12 acres of new parking floor space. 

Meanwhile, all over the country, the free- 
ways both proposed and under construction 
will tear up valuable real estate and wipe 
millions of dollars off city tax rolls. As one 
transportation official says, “We have made 
the cloverleaf our national flower.“ 

The highways are also slicing away huge 
chunks of our cities’ history and individual- 
ity. San Francisco is now physically cut off 
from much of its fine old waterfront by the 
shadow-casting skeleton of a two-level ele- 
vated highway. A six-lane expressway 18 
threatening New Orleans’ historic French 
Quarter. New York and Los Angeles are 
crisscrossed with Chinese walls” of steel and 
concrete—huge structures, in some cases four 
layers high, that spew noise and smog and 
cut off neighborhood from neighborhood. 
Even when sunk below ground level, as in 
Detroit, these highways cut up the cities as 
effectively as rivers. 

TWENTY-THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS PER CAR 

But, some ask, don't commuters’ cars on 
the urban expressways pay their way in tolls, 
gasoline taxes and license fees? No, say 
transportation experts. There are two rea- 
sòns: 

First, these roads have to be made abnor- 
mally wide, To accommodate rush-hour 
traffic, a city highway requires many more 
lanes to carry a given amount of daily traffic 
than does a rural highway. Thus these city 
roads are specifically and expensively de- 
signed as commuter roads—but the com- 
muter pays no more for his trip on them 
than anyone else. (In fact, he sometimes 
gets special reduced toll rates.) 

Second, these extra-wide roads must go 
through the world’s most valuable real es- 
tate. Thus they cost about six times as much 
as rural expressways. For instance, the 52- 
mile Delaware Expressway through Philadel- 
phia will cost $350 million—exactly the same 
cost as the 313-mile Keystone Shortway now 
being bulit across the entire state of Penn- 
sylvania. There is a single mile in the 
Philadelphia expressway that’s now esti- 
mated at $70 million—and may go to $95 
million if the city succeeds in forcing the 
highway department to cover it with a con- 
crete lid. Though urban expressways will 
comprise only 14 percent of the Interstate 
Highway mileage, they will cost 45 percent 
of the total, 

Thus, the commuter is being subsidized.! 
How much is the subsidy? Prof. William 
Vickrey of Columbia University estimated 
that an addition specifically required to haf- 
die rush-hour traffic on a projected Wash- 
ington, D.C., highway would cost an addi- 
tional $23,000 for each commuter's car. 
Based on Professor Vickrey’s studies, the Re- 
gional Plan Association in New York City 
estimates the subsidy to urban rush-hour 
motorists as ten cents a mile per car. This 
is the equivalent of paying each motorist the 
full cost of gas, oil and depreciation for all 
his commuting travel! 


'See “Our Car-Strangled Cities,” 
Reader's Digest, July 65. 


The 
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RUBBER TIRE VS, STEEL RAIL 

There's nothing wrong with government 
subsidization of an essential public service. 
But the private car is not an efficient method 
of providing the service. A moving car, with 
the empty buffer area around it, consumes 
about 800 equare feet of space—the equiv- 
alent of two large living rooms—but during 
commuting hours carries only about 1.7 peo- 
ple. So three expressway lanes, crowded with 
cars for a full mile, contain at most a thou- 
sand people—or the equivalent of a six-car, 
doubledecked commuting train. 

The fact is, rall transportation at rush 
hours is up to 40 times more efficient than 
cars as a passenger carrier. The only way 
to make a highway lane comparable to a rail 
track is to fill it with a continuous stream 
of high-speed buses traveling four to five 
seconds apart. Yet we go on building ex- 
pressways. Los Angeles County, which now 
boasts nearly 400 miles of freeway, has an- 
other 622 miles already scheduled for con- 
struction—8145 million worth budgeted for 
this fiscal year alone. 

WHO WANTS WHAT? 


We keep building these expensive express- 
Ways because we have been the victims of 
a self-fulfilling assumption: namely, that 
people prefer to drive to work. This idea 
gained currency in the 1950's when the rail- 
roads, seemingly headed for bankruptcy, were 
forced to find a scapegoat. “We lose money 
hauling commuters,” they moaned, and then 
did everything they could to curtail rail serv- 
ice. Public transit systems, too, were old 
and archaic. So the ideal alternative seemed 
to be the glamorous new superhigh ways. 

Since 1956, we have poured billions of the 
federal taxpayers’ dollars into city highways. 
The federal government pays 90 percent of 
the cost of a highway if it is part of the 
Interstate System, 50 percent if it’s not. Yet 
(until two years ago) no federal money was 
made available for mass-transit buses, sub- 
ways or commuter railroads. 

The result of such lopsided financing has 
been a lopsided transportation system. In 
Boston, Philadelphia and New York, the 
subways and many commuter railroads 
struggle along with obsolete equipment, In 
Los. Angeles, which has more freeway miles 
than any other city, lack of public trans- 
portation facilities was a major cause of un- 
employment in the Watts area, scene of riot- 
ing; Watts residents without cars could get 
to job in other parts of the city only with 
tremendous difficulty. Three years ago San 
OEE RS ee: this year it's down to 

So, lacking good alternatives, people do 
prefer to drive to work. But would they 
prefer the car if they had a decent choice? 

WHISK THEM DOWNTOWN 


For years I have seen firsthand proof that 
the answer is no. My home is near the Har- 
mon station of the New York Central Rail- 
road, a major stopping point for all its main- 
line passenger trains. Service is fast and 
frequent, with seats for everybody and de- 
livery right into the middle of Manhattan, 
40 miles away. Result: Though two major 
highways are only a few miles away, virtually 
all commuters go by train, They prefer 
to read the paper or play bridge on the train 
in the morning, to snooze or have a drink in 
the bar car in the evening. Real-estate 
agents tell me it's one of the community's 
strongest selling points. 

Today, evidence Is starting to come in that 
the same would be true wherever a commu- 
nity had the choice. Since 1958, for in- 
stance, the Philadelphia area has been im- 
proving its services with modern railroad 
cars, speeded-up schedules, reduced fares, 
new station parking lots. And, says Stuart 
Saunders, chairman of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, commuter traffic on one of his lines 
has risen 250 percent in three years, 
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In Chicago since the mid-1950's, the then 
money-losing Chicago and North Western 
Railway has boldly invested $50 million in a 
program to woo back passengers. The re- 
sult? Commuter traffic has been rising 
about four percent a year. Last year the 
railroad made a profit of $1,387,000 from 
commuters.* 

San Francisco Bay Area gives the most 
spectacular refutation of the people-prefer- 
highways assumption. In 1962 the three Bay 
Area counties voted to base their commuting 
future on rails. Now they're building a radi- 
cally new rapid-transit system that will 
whisk residents downtown at speeds of up to 
80 miles an hour, with designed seating for 
everybody, in trains that during the rush 
hours depart every several minutes. Though 
it will cost about one billion dollars—most 
of which they'll have to pay themselves with 
an increase in the property tax—they voted 
it in by a 60-percent majority. (Then last 
year they voted to turn down $240 million in 
federal funds for a downtown expressway.) 

But San Francisco also illustrates the big- 
gest obstacle to public transport. Although 
$80 million in federal mass transit funds has 
been applied for, that represents only eight 
percent of the cost. If the city had taken 
the easy way out and built highways, the 
federal government would be paying 90 
percent. 

AN END TO LUNACY 

And that is the crux of the matter. We are 
penalizing cities that try to find a non-high- 
way solution. This is why so many of them 
continue to build mile after mile of high- 
way. And it’s the reason we should change 
the law, to provide for balanced federal aid 
to urban transportation—highways where 
needed, but trains, subways and buses, too. 

President Kennedy called for such a change 
in 1963, and this year two bills have been 
submitted to the Senate. One calls for di- 
rect federal subsidies to help cover the losses 
of commuter railroads, The other would 
make available for the development of mass 
urban transportation the money now reserved 
for highways. Though neither bill is given 
much chance in the present session of Con- 
gress, they represent an awakening to one of 
the most urgent problems now facing the 
cities: We must put an end to the lunacy 
whereby we make it “pay” a city to destroy 
its own land and beauty in order to construct 
the least efficient mechanism for bringing its 
workers in and out. We must reverse the 
trend toward making our metropolitan areas 
what New Jersey highway commissioner 
Dwight R. G. Palmer warns could become 
“one big spaghetti bowl of highways.” 


See “Heavenly Way to Run a Railroad,” 
The Reader's Digest, May 1963. 


The 1966 Omnibus River and Harbor and 
Flood Control Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, the proj- 
ects and related matters covered by the 
1966 omnibus river and harbor and flood 
control bill will benefit many States by 
providing urgently needed navigation, 
beach erosion control, flood control, wa- 
ter supply, water quality control, recrea- 
tion, and other services. Thes2 comprise 
a needed additional forward step in the 
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conservation, development, and use of 
our water resources in the public in- 
terest. 

This bill contains authorization for 42 
new projects in 25 States at an estimated 
Federal cost of approximately $670 mil- 
lion. 

We have had many favorable reports 
on worthy projects since enactment of 
the 1965 public works omnibus bill. Over 
the years studies made of projects of 


this kind by the Corps of Engineers have 


provided a basis for development of a 
highly effective public works program. 
The sheer volume of needs being met by 
this program is tremendous, and the 
needs are increasing with each gain-in 
population and each increase in eco- 
nomic activity. 

Furthermore, as our population and 
economic activity increase there is a 
continuing change in the complexity of 
the projects necessary to serve our peo- 
ple. It no longer is sensible to think in 
terms of single-purpose development. 

The navigation projects are concerned 
primarily with improvement, extension, 
and maintenance of existing facilities so 
that they may better serve the Nation's 
commerce. They include channel deep- 
ening, widening, and realinement, har- 
bor deepening, construction of protec- 
tive jetties, and related works. In keep- 
ing with the concept of multiple-purpose 
developument, opportunities have not 
been lost to provide for fishing from 
project structures. Projects of this kind, 
previously authorized and constructed, 
are continuing to set new records in the 
handling of waterborne commerce. In 
1965, 1,264 million tons moved on these 
projects. 

The beach erosion control projects in- 
cluded in this act are necessary to avoid 
loss of beaches which are helping to meet 
our increasing public needs for outdoor 
recreational opportunities. The merit 
of projects of this kind is shown by the 
fact that the benefit-cost ratios of all are 
favorable and in the case of two of them 
are 6.4 and 8.5, respectively, representa- 
tive of very high rates of return on the 
public investments involved. 

Title I also provides for navigation 
surveys at several localities, interstate 
activities involving navigable waters of 
the United States, and restoration of 
flood and erosion damage involving exist- 
ing navigation projects. 

Although the projects contained in 
title I are small in relation to the average 
size for all projects in the act, they are 
no less urgently needed. 

The projects contained in title II of 
the bill are equally attentive to current 
and expected future needs, and to oppor- 
tunities for effective multiple-purpose 
development. G 

Flood control projects have prevented 
flood damages of about $14 billion since 
1936. Recreational use of projects con- 
tinues to set new records. Water sup- 
ply and water quality control services 
are increasing significantly as storage 
projects for these purposes are being 
brought into operational status and stor- 
age conversions are made. Nevertheless, 
serious flood problems continue and 
droughts continue to plague major areas. 
The projects contained in this act will 
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serve us by affording substantial reduc- 
tions in flood and hurricane damage. 

I concur fully in the concept that we 
must act with vigor and imagination to 
keep abreast and ahead of needs in the 
water resource field. The projects con- 
tained in this act are an important step 
in this direction, are compatible for proj- 
ects already authorized and underway, 
and will be compatible with other proj- 
ects to be proposed in future omnibus 
bills. 


Retirement of Senator Leverett Saltonstall 
and Senator Milward Simpson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES B. PEARSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, a tre- 
mendous sadness has struck me with the 
realization that the distinguished senior 
Senator from Massachusetts, Leverett 
SALTONSTALL, will soon complete his 22d 
year of superb service in the U.S. Senate 
and will voluntarily retire from this body 
to return to his beloved New England 
home with his wife, Alice, to spend the 
remainder of their lives. 

This saddens me especially because LEV 
SALTONSTALL took me aside and offered 
me the advice and assistance needed by 
all new Senators when I first entered this 
body only 5 short years ago. His counsel 
was experienced. But more important, 
it was sincere as only a true friend can 
be sincere. It shall always be appreciat- 
ed, and it shall never be forgotten. 

LEVERETT SALTONSTALL has been a true 
public servant, both to his home State 
and to the United States. He was born 
and reared a New Englander, and he was 
educated at Harvard. He has served 
Massachusetts as a State representative, 
as a three-term Governor, and finally, 
as a U.S. Senator. Lev has always dis- 
played a deep belief in the constitutional 
convictions upon which this Nation was 
founded; and because of his service, the 
Constitution has stood that much strong- 
er, and our Nation is truly that much 
greater. 

LEVERETT SALTONSTALL is an honest 
man, a courageous man, and a gentle- 
man and a scholar of government and 
the American way. He is a great Sen- 
ator. But, more than this, he is a 
friend—a sincere and unselfish individual 
who has devoted his life to the public 
service of the citizens of Massachusetts 
and of our entire Nation. 

I salute LEVERETT SALTONSTALL as he 
leaves the U.S. Senate and, with his gra- 
cious wife, Alice, returns to his true home. 
But I hope that he will return often to 
these floors to renew old acquaintances 
and to offer the wisdom which only ex- 
perience can acquire. His friendship will 
be cherished, and his counsel will be wel- 
comed—always. 

Mr. President, it is also with sadness 
that I note the retirement of my friend, 
the junior Senator from Wyoming, MIL- 
Warp Srmpson. Here is a man who has 
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seryed in the U.S. Senate for only 4 years. Leif Erikson Remembered and Honored one has been issued again for 1966's Leif 


Yet, in that 4 years, his accomplishments 
have been many. He has represented the 
interests of his native State well. Yet he 
has an endless record for voting by his 
convictions—not by political motive. 
MILWARD SIMPSON has been singled out 
by his colleagues for his unequaled wit. 
Yet he is even more famous for his dedi- 
cation, conscientiousness, integrity, and 
character. This seems like strong praise 
for one man. But, what else could we 
have expected from this man from a por- 
tion of that area of our Nation which has 
become known as the big country. He 
Brew up in that combination of rolling 
Plains and majestic mountains where the 
sky is an unsurpassed blue, the sun a 
Sterling gold, the winters devastatingly 
Severe, and the summers—fantastically 
beautiful. He is a former coal miner who 
worked his way through the University of 
Wyoming and later acquired a legal edu- 
Cation at Harvard, He is a true public 
servant who turned down the post of Sec- 
retary of the Interior under President 
Eisenhower because he had a promise to 
keep with the citizens of Wyoming. 
Miiwarp Smmpson returns now to the 
big country after a long life as a public 
Servant. But his friendship, his wit, his 
Convictions, and his character shall not 
be forgotten. I wish the best to he and 
his wife Lorna as they return home, and 
I know they will enjoy immensely their 
new life—free from political responsibili- 
ties—in their native Wyoming. We all 
hope that it will be only a short while 
before they return to pay us a Visit. 


Well Done, Mr. Speaker 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been said that the genius of a good leader 
is to leave behind him a situation which 
commonsense, without the grace of ge- 
nius, can deal with successfully. When 
the 90th Congress meets in January, it 
Will be minus one of its ablest and 
Strongest leaders, whose genius and com- 
monsense have been a credit to his State 
and party. 

Jor Martin has served the 10th Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts for 42 years in the 
House, and has been a strong advocate of 
the two-party system since his first days 
in the 69th Congress. He has served the 

Publican Party on every level from 
early days in State and national cam- 
baign committees, Massachusetts House 
and Senate to minority leader and then 
Speaker of the House. He has been per- 
Manent chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Convention more times than any 
other man in history. Speaker MARTIN 
will indeed be missed in the House and in 
the Science and Astronautics Committee 
10 his leadership and warm cooperation. 
+9 this true servant of the people, I say, 

Well done,” and best wishes for an en- 
Joyable and fruitful retirement. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, few 
will deny that Americans reserve a spe- 
cial place in their minds and hearts for 
men of discovery. 

Their accomplishments compel this. 

One such, Leif Erikson, stepped before 
us in history, but his image is as fresh 
today as are his exploits in the mind of 
schoolchild or adult. 

On October 6, Johannes S. Newton, 
president, Leif Erikson Foundation, and 
I had the pleasure of joining Ambassa- 
dors of other nations, fellow Members of 
Congress and others desiring to honor 
the memory of this historymaker in a 
luncheon held on Capitol Hill. 

With us at the head table were the 
Ambassadors of Poland, Sweden, the 
Netherlands, and Iceland as well as 
Ralph Cohen, of Scandinavian Airlines, 
who brought commemorative booklets for 
the occasion. 


The famed historian-explorer, Dr. 
Helge Ingstad completed the head table. 
He received an award from the Leif Erik- 
son Foundation and the ringing, stand- 
ing applause of those who knew what 
his excavations on Newfoundland had 
meant in verifying those early Viking 
voyages. 

President Newton and I had invited 
Speaker of the House JohN W. McCor- 
mack to take part in the luncheon. Al- 
though House duties prevented his at- 
tendance, we received these words and 
thoughts which I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LEIF ERICKSON Day 


The kind invitation extended to me by 
members of the Leif Erikson Association to 
attend their Leif Erikson Day luncheon was 
a distinct honor, because my long experience 
with Americans of Scandanavian descent has 
shown me their many admirable qualities, 
qualities which include their stalwart Amer- 
ican patriotism combined with love for the 
European homelands, their personal recti- 
tude, and their generosity and good will. 

The President's Leif Erikson Day Procla- 
mation states the matter well when it de- 
scribes the ancient Nordic virtues as part of 
our own American heritage. Men and 
women of Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish 
birth or descent broke the sod of the great 
plains of North America and brought an 
abundant agriculture to our prairies. Octo- 
ber 9th of each year is appropriately de- 
voted to honoring the memory of the pio- 
neering Scandanavian navigator, Leif Erik- 
son, and pioneer Americans of Scandanavian 
antecedents, 

Formal recognition of the magnificent 
achievement of Lelf Erikson finally came two 
years ago when President Johnson, acting un- 
der the authority of a joint resolution ap- 
proved by Congress in the second session 
of the 88th Congress, proclaimed October 9, 
1964, Leif Erikson Day. The terms of the 
resolution authorized the issuance of a simi- 
lar proclamation each year, and therefore 


Erikson Day. 

Committee hearings were held on that reso- 
lution, and evidence relating to Leif Erik- 
son's discovery of the North American con- 
tinent was adduced by expert witnesses. 
Foremost among these was Dr. Helge Ingstad. 

Scholars have carefully examined the lit- 
erary evidence that exists for the discoveries 
in America by the Norsemen. There have 
been areas of disagreement, especially con- 
cerning the year of Leif Erikson’s landing on 
our continent and the location of that land- 
ing here. The location of Leif’s Vinland has 
been fixed by scholarly authorities at vari- 
ous points, but there has been no dispute 
about the fact that Leif did land at least 
once on the American continent, and did 
spend some time here, probably staying the 
winter, and returning to Greenland in the 
spring. 

This literary evidence has now been cor- 
roborated by recent archeological investiga- 
tions under the sponsorship of the National 
Geographic Society conducted in northern 
Newfoundland. On November 5, 1963, Dr, 
Helge Ingstad announced the discovery of 
the ruins of a Viking settlement predating 
Columbus's vogage to the New World by 500 
years. His results were supported by experts 
of the National Geographic Society, the 
American Museum of Natural History, and 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

Before he excavated the site at L'Anse Aux 
Meadows, a small fishing village near the 
northern tip of Newfoundland, it was Dr. 
Ingstad’s belief that Leif Erickson’s “Vin- 
land" was farther north than the alleged 
locations in Cape Cod, Massachusetts, or in 
Rhode Island, places where wild grapes grow, 
the grapes and vines believed to have been 
referred to in the name “Vinland.” Dr. Ing- 
stad’s belief was based on an old map, and 
on the linguistic research of a dis 
Swedish professor who had asserted that the 
first syllable of “Vinland” might refer to 
grass rather than to wild grapes. 

The remains of the settlement which Dr, 
Ingstad found show that it was built lke 
those which have been uncoyered in Green- 
land. It was occupied for only a short 
time. The proof that the settlement was 
Viking in origin rests on carbon-dating evi- 
dence, together with the nature and details 
of the structures which, Dr. Junius Bird of 
the American Museum of Natural History, 
has said, “clearly cannot be attributed to 
either the Indians, Eskimos, or later Euro- 
pean inhabitants of the area.” He and other 
Smithsonian experts have also stated their 
belief that, “The settlement is of pre-Colum- 
bian Norse origin.” 

A primitive smithy and deposits of bog 
iron found at the site also confirm the Viking 
origin of the settlement. Eskimos and In- 
dians, both prehistoric and modern, had no 
knowledge of extracting iron from the bog 
deposits. The Vikings did. Since later Euro- 
peans never used the technique, the infer- 
ence that the Norsemen were there is strong 
indeed. 

As seafarers, the Vikings were unexcelled. 
It is not likely that they made the voyage 
from their Greenland colonies to the main- 
land of America because of any lack of sea- 
manship. They often sailed directly over 
the open ocean from Greenland to Scandi- 
navia, as did Leif Erikson on several occa- 
sions. This distance is greater than that 
from Greenland to New England, and the 
course covered from Greenland to Scandi- 
navia is through one of the most turbulent 
bodies of water in the world, the northern 
reaches of the Atlantic. 

The descendants of the Vikings crossed 
that very same Atlantic to America centuries 
later. The contributions to the growth of 
the United States by the men and women of 
Scandinavia who came here as immigrants 
have been immense. Their descendants have 
continued that great tradition and even im- 
proved upon it, at the same time never for- 
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getting how much their greater achievements 
owe to their forebears’ sacrifices, iron will, 
determination of purpose, keenness of mind, 
moral fervor, and devotion to God, country, 
and family. In their achievements they have 
followed the precedent established for them 
by thelr first countryman in America, Leif 
Erikson. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
few years ago, the coveted Leif Erikson 
International Award was presented to 
Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, Chairman, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission. Dr. Sea- 
borg was with us at the October 6 lunch- 
eon and delivered this address which I 
also ask unanimous consent to be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 

OCEANS oF TRUTH 
(Remarks by Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, Chair- 
man, U.S, Atomic Energy Commission, at 
the Leif Erikson Foundation Luncheon, 

Washington, D.C., October 6, 1966) 

It is a privilege for me to be here and 
have a small part in the worthwhile work 
that the Leif Erikson Foundation accom- 
Pushes through its encouragement of the 
constructive pioneering spirit. 

While we meet here to further the work 
of the Leif Erikson Foundation, I realize that 
this gathering is taking place less than a 
week before a notable American holiday 
celebrating the birthday of another great 
explorer—Christopher Columbus. I've de- 
cided, therefore, to give both men due rec- 
Ognition and at the same time answer some 
questions which keep coming up in connec- 
tion with the activities of this Foundation— 
namely, “What is the significance of the 
achievements of Leif Erickson and Colum- 
bus?“ and “Does the tion of one 
detract from that of the other?” 

The great British historian, Gibbon, ob- 
served that all that is human must retro- 
grade if it does not advance.” -He was judg- 
ing the Roman Empire and had the benefit 
of fifteen hundred years of historical per- 
epective, but this theorem has been proved 
correct innumerable times. Nothing enables 
a civLization to achieve and maintain great- 
ness more than the ability to produce those 
adventurous spirits who reconnoiter and 
conquer new fields from which new advances 
can be made, 

Two such adventurous spirits to whom 
we owe a tremendous debt cf gratitude are 
Leif Erikson and Christopher Columbus. It 
is unfortunate that the argument of who 
discovered America has for the moet part 
consisted of. polemics designed principally 
to refute. Hopefully, the question Is now 
entering more fully into a diaicgue intended 
to hat! both Leif Erikson and Christopher 
Columbus for thelr achievements at no ex- 
pense to either. I believe the quality of 
these achievements does not lie in the tim- 
ing of their discoveries, but In a more im- 
portant context, their simUarity of purpose 
the desire to transform and extend. 

At this point, I believe I should mention 
that the Foundation does not claim that 
Leif Erikson was the first man to cross an 
unknown ocean to the New World, only that 
he did this about the year AD. 1000. In- 
deed, recent archaeological investigations on 
the coast of Ecuador strongly suggest that 
the Japanese may have crossed the Pacific 
and landed in that area around 3000 B.C. 

References to North America and the Ves- 
tervagen, the “westward way.“ have fre- 
quently been found in the Old Norse sagas. 
Certainly. the Vikings in their longships were 
accomplished saliors, and in the era begin- 
ning around A.D. 800, they were capable of 
great voyages. Swedes dominated the Bal- 
tic region and penetrated into vast terri- 
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tories of Russia. Danes put ashore in Eng- 
land and then sailed on to France, Spain 
and even North Africa. Norwegian Vikings 
invaded Britain and Ireland and took their 
ships far south into the Mediterranean. 

In a recent article in the National Geo- 
graphic, Helge Ingstad tells of looking for 
signs of Vikings settlements in North Amer- 
leu, and it was in the sagas that he found 
his best clue. They tell us that Leif Erik- 
son built “large houses” there and that he 
“gave the land a name in accordance with 
the good things they found in it, calling it 
Vinland.” After much searching, Ingstad 
came upon a meadow which turned out to be 
the Vinland of the saga, not the “land of 
vineyards” as we had thought but more 
likely “grass or meadow-land.” Here on a 
northern shore of Newfoundland island his 
party uncovered the foundation of a Viking 
longhouse with its central fireplace and not 
far away were found iron smelters and forges. 
There were even the remains of a slate-lined 
ember pit in which coals were once kept 
glowing through the night for the next day's 
fire. An ember pit of the same kind had 
been found on Leif Erikson's boyhood farm 
in Greenland. Authorities have agreed that 
this was unquestionably a Viking settle- 
ment, Charcoal from the blacksmith's fire- 
place was subjected to radiocarbon analysis 
and two readings were obtained. One gave 
a date of A.D. 860, plus or minus 90 years, 
the other AD. 1060, plus or minus 70 years 
corresponding well with the expected period 
of the settlements, 

It is now generally accepted that among 
the first Europeans to have sighted the land 
mass now occupied by the United States 
and Canada was the Icelander, Bjarni Her- 
julfsson, soon after 986. He sailed from Ice- 
land to meet his father In Greenland and 
was driven by storms south and west of his 
objective to the eastern coast of North Amer- 
ica, He did not put ashort but sailed north 
along the coast and eventually reached 
Greenland, From the sagas we are told that 
when he reported his find he was criticized 
by his listeners for not investigating the dis- 
covery. But these were the high centuries of 
Norse maritime adventure and Bjarnt's story 
of what he had seen excited the ambitions 
of Leif Erikson. : 

Leif, described in one of the sagas as “big 
and strong, of striking appearance, shrewd 
and in every respect a temperate and falr- 
dealing man,” bought Bjarni’s ship, He re- 
traced Bjarni's course and put ashore in the 
areas he called Helluland—or land of Flat 
Stones—Markland, Woodland, and Vinland. 
This voyage of Leif Erikson made in an open 
boat across uncharted waters with only the 
erudest of navigational instruments—a 
ship's bearing dial which checked due north 
at noon by means of a suncast shadow— 
speaks of great daring and fortitude. 

Other voyagers followed; among them were 
Lelf's brother, Thorvald, who may have been 
the first European to encounter Amcrican 
Indians whom the Norse called “Skraelings.” 
Thorfinn Karlsefni next tried to set up a 
permanent colony in the new country and 
mounted a large expedition of three ships and 
160 passengers including women. He eyen 
brought livestock. But the Indians, or 
Skraelings, gave the small colony no peace, 
and after three years Thorfinn returned to 
Greenland, taking with him his son Snorri, 
the first European born in America. 

Bold and adventurous as the Vikings were, 
they were entering a hostile environment in- 
adequately equipped to survive the rigors 
and hazards to which they would be exposed. 
Thus, the first European bid for a foothold 
in North America had failed in the attempt 
to establish a permanent colony. 

Almost five hundred years passed before 
man again looked for the “westward way.” 
The idea that broke the medieval chain of 
world notion at its strongest link was due 
to the energy and intellect of Christopher 
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Columbus. From the information available, 
we gather he was born In Genoa, Italy, prob- 
ably in 1451. By 1475, he had served as sea- 
man on various ships in the Mediterranean, 
In 1476, he was headed for the Atlantic when 
raiders intercepted his ship off the Portu- 
guese coast, a fateful accident that Ied him 
to Lisbon, then a center of maritime activity. 

It was in Portugal that Columbus learned 
of the pioneering work in navigation of 
Prince Henry. He saw the caravel with its 
revolutionary reshaped hull and recutting 
of sails, And it was in Portugal that Colum- 
bus’ Idea was born—to sail west to Asia. 

Columbus rested his argument on books, 
and several which he possessed are in exist- 
ence with marginal notes in his handwriting: 
Marco Polo's Travels, the Imago Mundi by 
Cardinal d'Ailly and the Cosmographia of 
Pope Pius II. In addition, Columbus relied 
on the conviction of the Florentine geogra- 
pher, Toscanelli, that the world was shaped 
like a pear or an orange. From these studies 
and his belief in a round world, Columbus 
concluded that the distance of a westward 
route to the extremity of Asia could not be 
much more than 3000 miles, He did not 
know of the Pacific Ocean and overestimated 
the size of the Asiatic continent, believing 
that it began somewhere about what is now 
known as California. 

It ls one thing to have an idea and quite 
another to persuade kings to risk their money 
on It. While John I of Portugal inherited 
his great-uncle Henry's zeal for navigation, 
he spurned Columbus’ plan tn favor of the 
more promising eastern route to India and 
China. Columbus made his way to Spain 
where his initial attempts to secure the nec- 
essary financial assistance were unsuccess- 
ful. At last, in 1492, Isabella agreed to pro- 
vide funds for the venture. In terms of 
today’s money the value of Columbus’ fleet 
was $3,000. His was $300 a year and 
his two captains received $200 each. His 
crew members each received about $2.50 a 
month, AN told, it cost approximately $7,000 
to discover America—considerably less than 
our current attempt to get to the moon, 

Shortly after August 3, 1492, Columbus 
sailed due west from the Canarics and with 
the aid of nautical instruments from 
Nuremberg, crossed the Atlantic at its widest 
part. On October 12, an island was sighted, 
the modern Watlings Island—thirteen miles 
long and six miles wide—to which Colum- 
bus gave the name San Salvador, On Octo- 
ber 28, he reached northern Cuba and be- 
lieved that this was the mainland of China 
or Japan. He looked in vain for the splen- 
did cities with gold-roofed palaces which 
Marco Polo had deacribed two centuries be- 
fore. 

Columbus had promised Asia and instead 
produced the new world. The objectors who 
had called him a visionary were right. But 
his persistency in following his error changed 
the axis of the globe, 

Perhaps at first sight these early ploneer- 
ing efforts by Leif Erikson and Christopher 
Columbus seem a long way off from the 
world in which we live with its celestial 
ambitions. But knowledge is continuous and 
we can trace its quest back uninterruptedly 
until we recognize the spirit of the space 
capsule In the Viking longship and the 
Spanish and Portuguese caravel. There is 
no end because every advance in knowledge 
has the effect of creating new and different 
problems and it is unlikely that the time 
will come when there are no more scientific 
and intellectual worlds to conquer. 

Any phenomenon that is unknown or un- 
predictable is a bar to understanding and 
a difficulty to be overcome. Leif Erikson the 
Viking and Christopher Columbus the Ital- 
lan understood this well. They crossed an 
unknown ocean and succeeded in stretch- 
ing the human mind, in pulling man in new 
directions. 
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Why should we proceed to conquer? When 
Is explanation needed? The answer, I be- 
lieve, lies in the fact that man's innate tend- 
ency to lethargy and stagnation is over- 
come by the power of knowledge. It is 
knowledge that gives life and motion. It is 
knowledge that compels us to share the 
existence of societies different. from our 
Own; to recognize literature, music, painting, 
and science, all of those products of genius 
do which no single country can lay claim. 

In the field of nuclear energy alone one 
realizes at once the different national back- 
Grounds of its leading contributors. Names 
such as Hahn, Fermi, the Joliot-Curies, 
Rutherford, Bohr, Einstein, Szilard, Law- 
rence, Compton, Oppenheimer, Urey, and de 
Hevesy are all examples that scientific ad- 
vancement is human—not national—ad- 
Vancement. No nation, indeed, no culture, 

a monopoly on the scientific and intel- 
lectual talent that is required to provide 
More and more knowledge and, as a conse- 
Quence,. better understanding. 

It is for this reason that in venturing to 
Promote the ploneering spirit to advance hu- 
man knowledge and hence human progress 
the Leif Erikson Foundation turns to all 
men in all nations, One of its major projects 
at this time is the creation of an annual 
Publication which will review progress 
around the world in all significant fields and 
bring recognition to individuals, organiza- 
tions and nations which have contributed to 
the cause of man by pioneering advances. 
The Foundation hopes that recognition of 
Such work and more rapid dissemination of 
the knowledge it offers will generally stimu- 
late more constructive pioneering efforts and 

ig them the necessary financial and polit- 
ical support. 

I have been informed that the Leif Erikson 

dation is now in the process of orga- 
nizing an international editorial board for 
its annual publication and will be seeking 
contributions of material through that board. 
, i Wish the Foundation much success in this 
Worthwhile endeavor. 

_ Impressed as we are today by the growing 
list of human achievements we must not be- 
come complacent. We must not become mes- 
Merized by the daily recitations of our past 
and current successes. If we believe we 
have come a long way since the days of Leif 

n or Christopher Columbus, surely a 
quick look around us will convince us that 
We have only scratched the surface of hu- 
man potential. Surely, we still have a long 
Way to go In solving some of what have been 
man’s major problems through the ages. And 
— our knowledge of ourselves, of 

e and the forces of the universe, as Sir 

et Newton once sald “the great ocean 
Meee still lies all undiscovered before 


The 50th Anniversary of Millville, Mass. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
ous consent to revise and extend 

. remarks in the Record, I include 
erein a very fine, outstanding speech 
© by my dear friend and distin- 

ch ed representative of the Massa- 
usetts House of Representatives, the 
Celene Charles A. Mullaly, Jr., at the 
the ration of the 50th anniversary of 
i sounding of Millville, Mass., in my 
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Mr. Mullaly was toastmaster at the 
banquet which was largely attended by 
enthusiastic townspeople and addressed 
by prominent leaders, and he not only 
spoke with great eloquence but also pre- 
sided over the program with exceptional 
skill, 

The above-mentioned follows: 

SrEECH BY Hon. CHARLES A. MULLALY, JR., 
EICHTH WORCESTER DISTRICT 

“A history of any community is a story of 
ita people and their lives and accomplish- 
ments in an ever chan world.” 

The history of Millville, as a town, would 
have its beginning in the year 1916; however, 
the history of Millville as it relates to the 
people would start with the history of the 
mother town, Mendon. That town and the 
vast territory it encompassed was to be 
divided into tracts of land which became 

Uxbridge, Upton, )tilford, Kope- 
dale, Blackstone and Millville. 

Mendon was incorporated in 1667 and rec- 
ords show that about fifty years later a grist 
mill was built on the island in the Biack- 
stone River in the village of Millville. In 
1732 Samuel Thompson, owner of the mill, 
bargained with the town of Mendon to main- 
tain a bridge from the island to the south 
bank of the river, provided that the town of 
Mendon would maintain a bridge on the 
north side. The laying of Central Street 
probably can thus be determined, 

To my knowledge there is no authentic 
record of the early inhabitants of the village, 
but our cemeteries have tombstones bearing 
the names of families still residing in the 
town. The earliest of these notes the death 
of Daniel Darling, who died in 1745 at the 
age of 64 years. Such documentation is proof 
that the history of our people matches that 
of any neighboring town. 

The first postoffice was established in 1827, 
just five years after the first one in Black- 
stone, and in 1833 the first church was built 
on Central Street. Many of us knew the 
bullding as Smith's Hall, A mill, a church, 
a postoffice—all of these attest to the fact 
that the number of settlers in this village 
warranted such buildings. 

The record of the first school house in the 
Chestnut Hill section predated all other re- 
corded buildings. It was built in 1796, and 
stood as proof of the growth of the village. 

When the town of Blackstone broke away 
from Mendon in 1845, the village of Millville 
chose to join that town. The history of the 
town during the years from 1845 to 1916 is 
one of industry—and community spirit. 
It was that spirit which was to foster a move- 
ment which lead to the incorporation of the 
town, just fifty years ago. 

The men who served on the separation 
committee were cross-section representation 
of the citizens of the town. Their interest 
and determination reflected that of their 
predecessors and was to be carried on by 
their successors. 

The characteristics of the citizens of the 
town of Millville haye been demonstrated by 
innumerable acts and countless deeds in all 
areas of accomplishments; by prompt pa- 
triotism and unreserved self-sacrifice of 
townspeople in all our wars, together with 
not only the personal achievement and pub- 
lic renown of many natives who have dis- 
tinguished themselves elsewhere, but also 
by many generations of Millvillites who have 
contributed generously through civic, cul- 
tural, spiritual and fraternal leadership and 
participation. 

Any anniversary to me is a time for look- 
ing back in retrospect over the paths traveled 
and the goals attained. This anniversary of 
the incorporation of our town is a time— 
when, with the benefit of the perspective 
which time alone can give—all of us should 
benefit from accounts of past history. 

In times of crisis residents of Millville 
have responded magnificently to every chal- 
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lenge whether in peace or in war, whether 
in seemingly prolonged dopressions cr in 
periods of prosperity. In World War I and 
II. in all of our conflicts Millville residents 
both male and female—have displayed that 
courage, perseverance and steadfastness 
which haye earmarked and distinguished 
their predecessors. 

The intrinsic worth of a community is 
inherent in its emphasis upon the intangible 
or spiritual values of life. Inculcated and 
indelibly imbued with a community aware- 
ness—not only by example but by demon- 
stration of truthful and genuine moral con- 
cepts, founded upon sincere belief in man's 
Creator and the inherent dignity and 
genuine loye of one's fellow man regardless 
of his color or creed. These and these alone 
are the infinite attributes which makes this 
community of ours one of which we can be 
justifiably proud. 

In retrospect, as we look at Millyille and 
its first fifty years, we should try to protect, 
preserye and bequeath to posterity, its 
spiritual fibres and its moral values, 

This current era of crisis demands pru- 
dence, patience, fortitude and determina- 
tion—Miullville’s ancestry—our forebears— 
possessed them. 

Millville’s posterity—our descendants— 
your beloved children and their children— 
Please God—likewise must possess and be- 
queath these moral and spiritual values as 
an abundant and adequate sacred trust. 


Supermarkets in the Slums 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 


OP MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. TYDINGS.. Mr. President, in the 
course of holding hearings earlier this’ 
session, the housing problems of the poor 
in the District of Columbia, I became 
aware of a host of collateral problems, 
including the simple economics of being 


Poor. 5 

Most low-income families in Washing- 
ton do their marketing in small quan- 
tities at small grocery stores. They gen- 
erally pay higher prices for goods than 
do suburbanites who market at large, 
low-overhead supermarkets and who buy 
goods in “economy size” quantities. 

Apparently the large chains have been 
reluctant to establish branches in the 
slum neighborhoods because of expected 
pilferage and vandalism. But a recent 
Washington Post article indicates that 
a supermarket can be an economic suc- 
cess in low-income neighborhoods and 
that imaginative and resourceful man- 
agement can reduce pilferage and van- 
dalism to nil, 

A new Giant Food Store in the Cardozo 
area uses neighborhood youngsters to 
care for the shrubbery around this store 
and “there hasn't been so much asa twig 
broken,” reports the manager. As for 
pilferage, the new store’s record com- 
pares very favorably with the chain’s best 
records. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the inclusion of this news article, 
“Supermarket Succeeds Among Poor,” at 
the end of my remarks, and I hope this 
experience will serve as an example to 
other large food chains and will en- 
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courage them to seek new sites for their 
stores in our core city. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUPERMARKET SUCCEEDS AMONG Poor 


Two months after making its move back 
into the heart of Washington, Giant Food 
Stores has pronounced the experiment a 
success and said it is seeking new supermar- 
ket sites in the city. 

The opening of the first new Giant in 
Washington in many years attracted special 
attention last August from poverty fighters 
who want to bring to the poor in the central 
city the same economies of supermarket 
shopping that suburbanites enjoy. 

Some supermarket chains feel it is uneco- 
nomical to open branches in the central 
city—especially in a slum neighborhood. But 
Giant Stores executive Paul Forbes said the 
new market in the Cardozo Area has proved 
otherwise 


“The store has met all our target figures 
and then some,” he said. “It has exceeded 
our hopes for volume.” 

It also has drawn plaudits from the neigh- 
borhood. Gracie Rolling, a consumer special- 
ist in Neighborhood Development Center No. 
3, three blocks from the new establishment, 
said, “The people consider it our store.” 

The significance of the new store at 3460 
14th st. nw. is that it marked the return 
to Washington of a chain that had done all 
its recent expanding in the nearby suburbs. 

The new Washington store looks like a 
suburban supermarket with its parking lot 
camouflaged behind shrubs that have won 
praise from Mrs. Johnson. She paid a special 
visit to the store last week. 

The two problems considered the greatest 
in opening such a supermarket—pilferage 
and vandallsm—have been almost nil at the 
new store. Forbes reported. 

By placing the responsibility for the care 
of shrubbery around the store with neighbor- 
hood youngsters, there hasn't been so much 
as a twig broken,” Forbes said. 

As far as pilferage is concerned, Forbes 
reported that the record of the new store 
“compares very favorably with our best 
records.” 

Officials credit the success of the store with 
the relations they established with neighbor- 
hood groups. Local residents are employed 
there and the manager, Mark Masterson, goes 
to church in the area. 

Store personne! take part in community ac- 
tivities, Next Saturday, for example, they 
are handing out prizes to the children who 
cared for the plantings around the parking 
lot. 


International Conference on Water for 
Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to have this opportunity to ex- 
press my enthusiastic support for the 
International Conference on Water for 
Peace scheduled to be held here in Wash- 
tngton during May 1967. 

Such a world conference would focus 
universal attention on mankind's urgent 
need for water, and would stimulate 
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practical cooperation among the nations 
of the world in meeting that need. 

Moreover, it will bring together repre- 
sentatives and experts from many na- 
tions to discuss specific world water 
problems, explore opportunities and 
means available for attacking these 
problems, and outline effective interna- 
tional programs in all phases of water 
resource use and development. 

All of us know, Mr. Speaker, that water 
is one of our most precious natural re- 
sources—and one which is growing in- 
creasingly scarce under the pressure of a 
rapidly expanding population. Short- 
age of clean water is directly responsible 
for problems of disease, malnutrition, 
and economic underdevelopment which 
plague the lives of many millions 
throughout the world. To combat 
hunger, to conquer disease, to make pos- 
sible progress in education and indus- 
trialization, we must first solve the prob- 
lems of water supply. 

These problems are not limited to any 
single nation or a group of nations. As 
the report of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs on House Joint Resolution 1169, 
authorizing the Conference, points out: 

Whether we address ourselves to the per- 
ennial floods in Waterloo, Iowa, the problems 
of the arid areas of California, the repeated 
shortages of water in New York City, or the 
job of assuring an adequate supply of pot- 
able water for the villages of India, Peru, and 
of many other countries—the resolution of 
these problems and the alleviation of exist- 
ing needs will task the ingenuity, the re- 
sourcefulness, and the energies of men of 
different nations for years to come. 


The purpose of the Water for Peace 
Conference is to advance the solution of 
water problems through a cooperative in- 
ternational effort. The Conference will 
provide a forum for the exchange of in- 
formation and experience between ex- 
perts and government officials of many 
nations. In addition, if will focus at- 
tention on current and future water 
problems and—hopefully—contribute to 
the development of policies and programs 
necessary to meet these problems. 

By way of background, on October 7, 
1965, President Johnson announced to 
the delegates at the First International 
Symposium on Water Desalination that 
the United States would “join in a mas- 
sive cooperative international effort to 
find solutions for man’s water problems.” 
Among the specifics of his proposal was 
the suggestion that there be convoked a 
“great conference to deal with all the 
world's water problems.” 

On May 31, 1966, the Department of 
State transmitted to the Congress a pro- 
posed joint resolution which would en- 


able the U.S. Government to organize’ 


and hold an International Conference on 
Water for Peace at Washington, D.C., 
during the month of May 1967. 

Work on the development of the water 
for peace program has been underway in 
the executive branch of the Government 
since the first of this calendar year. It 
is being carried forward under the lead- 
ership of the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of the Interior. An Interde- 
partmental Committee on Water for 
Peace has been formed, chaired by the 
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Assistant Secretary of the Interior for 
Water and Power Development, consist- 
ing of sub-Cabinet-level representatives 
of the several U.S, departments and 
agencies having primary interests in 
water matters. These are: the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture; of the Army; of 
Commerce; of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; of the Interior; and of State; 
together with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Agency for International 
Development, the Bureau of the Budget, 
and the President's Office of Science and 
Technology. 

Under the direction of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee, nine interagency 
working groups have been studying such 
topics as village and rural water supply, 
water treatment for urban and indus- 
trial purposes, water-related health and 
sanitation problems, water and agricul- 
tural production, irrigation and drain- 
age, livestock production, fisheries, soil 
conservation, soil contamination, water 
management and supply, river basin sur- 
veys and planning, and others. 

Responsibility for the preparation of 
the technical and substantive aspects of 
the International Conference has been 
assigned to the Department of the In- 
terior. Organizational and administra- 
tive responsibilities for the Conference 
will be assumed by the Department of 
State. A Secretary General for the In- 
ternational Conference has been desig- 
nated. His address is as follows: Secre- 
tary General, International Conference 
on Water for Peace, care of Office of In- 
ternational Conference, room 1316, De- 
partment of State, Washington, D.C. 

Planning now calls for an Interna- 
tional Conference on Water for Peace to 
be held at Washington, D.C., in May 1967. 
The proposed Conference would bring 
together representatives of governments 
with which the United States has diplo- 
matic relations, and international or- 
ganizations concerned with man's water 
activities. The latter would include, in 
particular, the United Nations and its 
interested specialized agencies. Also in- 
vited would be individual water experts. 
Some 1,200 accredited delegates, and ap- 
proximately 2,800 observers, are expected 
to attend the Conference. The partici- 
pants in the Conference will consider the 
world's water problems and focus atten- 
tion on possible practical solutions to 
such problems. An agenda for the Con- 
ference is nearing completion. 

In broad terms, the proposed Inter- 
national Conference will provide a forum 
for discussion and consulation which will 
help stimulate first, planning for water 
resource development at all levels of gov- 
ernment; second, international coopera- 
tion and actions to solve water problems; 
and third, the possible establishment of 
a worldwide water-for-peace program. 

Present planning provides for an in- 
ternatiorial exposition on the world’s 
water problems as part of the Confer- 
ence program, to include exhibits from 
first, international organizations, both 
governmental and nongovernmental; 
second, governments participating in the 
Conference; and, third, private sources. 
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The 89th Congress: My Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I respect- 
fully include in the Recorp my final 
Teport of the 89th Congress to the people 
of the Third Congressional District of 
New York: 

Tue BOTH CONGRESS! My REPORT 


The 89th Congress has justly been called 
the most productive in modern American 
It is responsible for the enact- 
Ment of 650 Bills, milestone législation in 
the vital areas of Education, Health, Social 
Security, Civil and Voting Rights, Urban 
Development and Housing, Transportation, 
, Anti-Poverty, Immigration, Vet- 
erans' Benefits, Air and Water Pollution con- 
trol, Conservation and Consumer protection, 
among others. 

The 1965-66 Congress was an outstandingly 
Creative legislature. Not only is its record 
Of positive social legislation record-breaking; 
the measures it took to sustain our economic 
growth and prosperity were noteworthy. 

Much legislation received my support. 
Some of it I co-authored. On the other 

T have judiciously exercised my right 
to oppose measures (regardless of party line) 
I believed to be inimical to the interests of 
my constituents or to be fiscally unsound. 

es supporting legislation of national 
port, during the past two years I have 
ceaselessly endeavored. to provide leadership 
in the search for solutions to the problems 
that confront our district and our area. 
These Include: increasing business activity 
and employment, industrial conversion; 
conservation of LI's natural resources; water 
Pollution control; commuter transportation 
&nd consumer protection. 

During both sessions of the 89th Congress 
I voted more than 700 times in the House. 
These votes were the expression of your 
Voice in the process of self-government on 
the federal level. In the limited space fol- 

Owing, I shall endeavor to give you a report 
on your 1965-66 and of my activi- 
es in the House and in the district on your 
behalf. 
MAJOR LEGISLATION, AFFECTING YOUR WELFARE, 
I VOTED FOR OR SPONSORED 

Health: I co-authored the Medicare Bill, 
Providing hospitalization, surgical and nurs- 
ing care for our Senior Citizens, This “pay 
äs you go insurance plan“ for the elderly is 
Probably the most important social legisla- 
tion since the original social security law 
Was enacted. 

Education: The children of this nation are 
Our greatest asset. The 89th Congress en- 

more major education bills than any 

gress in history. These included the Ele- 
88 and Secondary Education Act. and 
Poe Higher Education Act—two basic federal 
ucational assistance programs. ‘The first 
Provides federal grants to improve local 
Schools, which remain under local control; 
ae Second authorizes federal scholarships 
The Preferential loans on the college level. 
wns Library Services and Construction Act, 
ib ch provides federal aid to community 
Supports the very cornerstone of 
Our education system. This. federal assist- 
rete for education guarantees local admin- 
aie rae and control of schools and is pri- 
nats designed to reach all children in this 
2 on. T have always supported local au- 
Dane and opposed federal intervention in 
lic schoo] administration, including fed- 
compulsory busing of children. 
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Housing and Urban Development: -The 
Omnibus Housing Act, which I supported, 
expands urban development and public hous- 
ing programs, extends FHA loan insurance 
and encourages urban beautification. The 
Demonstration Cities Act, which received my 
vote, provides 1.3 billlon in federal monies 
over a 2-year period for renewal projects In 
blighted neighborhoods reaching at the 
sources of crime in our city streets. The 


‘ Glen Cove urban renewal project, among 


others, became possible because of such laws. 
They are a great boon to our community, 

Transportation: Significant progress to- 
ward transporting people more rapidly and 
with greater safety was made by the 89th 
Congress. I contributed to this advance by 
introducing a bill to establish @ Civilian Air 
Academy to meet our increasing shortage of 
commercial pilots and a resolution that 
prompted our State Department to success- 
fully negotiate an increased liability limit 
($75,000) payable to survivors of interna- 
tional air disasters. Your Congressman also 
supported the 1966 Mass Urban Transporta- 
tion Act, highway safety measures, and the 
important 1966 Motor Vehicle Safety Act, 
which sets federal manufacturing safety 
standards for cars. 

Immigration: Your Congressman cospon- 
sored the 1965 Immigration and Nationality 
Act. This realistic new law helps to re-unite 
families and removes the origin of a person 
as a criteria for his immigration to our 
shores. Many families in our district have 
been reunited with relatives because of this 
legislation. 

Jet noise: I amended the budget in the 
Space Committee in order to add funds for 
jet noise abatement. This problem must be 
solved, 

Human Rights: My first act in the 80th 
Congress was to vote against the seating of 
the Mississippi delegation. I enthusiastical- 
ly supported and voted for the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 and the 1966 Civil Rights Act. 
These two vital measures greatly furthered 
our national goal of full equality for all 
citizens. 

Anti-Poverty: Amendments to the Anti- 
Poverty Program, which deepen and broaden 
our attempts to eliminate hard-core poverty 
and the cause of welfareism in our nation, 
received my support. 

Headstart Centers and other federally 
sponsored projects to help the poor help 
themselves in our district attest the basic 
soundness of the program. 

Veterans’ Benefits: The new G.I. Bill which 
I co-authored, provides educational and other 
benefits to those in service after Jan. 31, 1955. 

Social Security: Congress boosted social 
security benefits 7 percent and expanded the 
law's coverage; both measures I voted for. 

Minimum Wage: Along with other Island 
Congressman, I voted to raise the minimum 
wage to $1.25 eliminating the need for sup- 
plemental welfare assistance to families earn- 
ing less than $3,000 per year. 

Conservation: My Long Island Sound Bill, 
still pending, provides for a master conser- 
vation plan for the entire Sound Area, It 
authorizes a comprehensive study of our 
needs and long-range planning designed to 
save and improve our remaining natural re- 
sources. A second proposal, which I intro- 
duced, would set federal standards for waste 
disposal equipment on boats, thus preventing 
further pollution of the Sound by pleasure 
craft. A third measure, also proposed by 
your Congressman calls for a Hudson River 
natural resources preservation program. I 
also voted for the Water Pollution Control 
Act, which authorizes federal grants for 
waste treatment plants. 

Foreign aid: I authored a major amend- 
ment to the 1966 Foreign Assistance Act. 
The amendment, now a part of the Act, 
should cut wasteful spending and result in 
greater private business participation In the 
program. 
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Consumer protection: Following my 17- 
month inquiry which proved that wide- 
spread abuses by the giant stamp 
industry added almost $1,000,000,000 annu- 
ally to the nation’s food bill (accounting for 
almost 2 percent in the recent 4 percent rise 
in food prices), I initiated a measure to curb 
these practices. The measure provides ade- 
quate federal agency regulation of the indus- 
try, with stiff penalties for violations. It 
also gives you the opportunity of exchanging 
your stamps for premiums or cash. 

To help ease the heavy financial burden 
carried by LI Commuters, I introduced a 
measure to permit federal income tax deduc- 
tion of commutation costs. 

Pet protection: My bill, now law, outlaws 
inhumane treatment of pets and should curb 
widespread abuses. 

Vietnam, the search for peace: My convic- 
tion that military victory alone cannot bring 
a just and lasting peace to Vietnam has 
caused your Congressman to tirelessly lend 
his efforts toward achieving a climate in 
which a negotiated peaceful settlement could 
be realized, In this connection I have con- 
stantly urged a greater Congressional role 
in foreign policy and have also endorsed UN 
Ambassador Goldberg's call for reciprocal 
de-escalation. Besides authoring the new 
“GI. Bill of Rights,“ which covers our Viet- 
nam servicemen, I brought about a change 
in our Defense Department policy so that 
no more than one immediate member of a 
jamily need serve in Vietnam at a time. 

Our economy: While our prosperity con- 
tinues and the economy grows at a healthy 
rate, the demand of the Vietnam conflict on 
production has caused an inflationary factor 
to enter the picture. To help curb this 
trend, I have taken the following actions: 

Attempted, with other economy-minded 
Congressmen of both parties, to cut almost 
$9 billion in non-essential spending from the 
federal budget. 

Supported Administration moves to sus- 
pend the 7 percent investment credit and 
lower interest rates. 

Initiated extensive inquiries in our area 
into the rising retail prices on bread and 
milk, and testified on price-rise causes before 
Congressional committees. 

SOME OF YOUR CONGRESSMAN'S EFFORTS TO 
ENSURE THE WELL-BEING OF OUR DISTRICT 
For business and industry 

In July 1965, I led a tour of 17 members 
of the Armed Services and Space Commit- 
tees through L.I. so that they could fully 
appreciate our area's production potential. 

In October 1965, I accompanied Secretary 
of Defense McNamara and Senator ROBERT 
KENNEDY on a tour of LI. industrial facilities. 

I organized a Government Contract Pro- 
curement Seminar, attended by top federal 
officials and more than 400 area busin: 
men. s 

Looking forward to the time when defense 
production will no longer sustain our present 
prosperity and high employment level... 
I organized a major drive to make LI the 
center of the fast-growing Oceanography 
industry. 

For community betterment 


Your Congressman brought federal housing 
and urban development officials, as well as 
Officials from other federal agencies, to con- 
ferences with local officials, to inform and co- 
ordinate available federal programs for our 
community. 

I sponsored a series of “town hall” meet- 
ings on education, housing, Vietnam, etc., 
and brought federal officials to confer with 
mayors and supervisors on federal-local 
problems. 

On drug addiction and crime 


Aware of the complex nature of the nar- 
cotics addiction problem, and its effect on 
the crime rate, one of my first actions on 
taking office was to organize a Task Force 
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on Narcotics, The task force of leading area 
doctors, law enforcement officials, psycholo- 
gists, sociologists, lawyers, educators and 
other experts have formulated plans for a 
comprehensive, long-range attack on the 
drug addiction problem on all levels—causes, 
treatment, prevention and control. A March 
1966 all-day conference at C. W. Post College, 
sponsored by the Task Force, marked the be- 
ginning of the comprehensive program for 
Nassau and Suffolk counties. 

History will record the positive progressive 
steps which were taken by the 89th Congress 
to improve the conditions in which 197 mil- 


lion Americans enjoy the highest standard of 


living of any Nation in the World and to 
enable them to keep our Nation moving for- 
ward—and to take note of the needs of their 
fellowmen—the challenge which faces us and 
future generations of Americans, 

Should you desire further information on 
the matters covered here, or on any other 
matters of interest to you, please do not hesi- 
tate to write to your Washington or District 
Congressional office. 

Sincerely, 
LESTER L, WOLFF. 
Some ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND KEY Bu. s 
AND RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED BY COON- 
GRESSMAN WOLFF IN THE 89TH CONGRESS 


HR 7252—Medicare. Passed. Now law. 

HR 144—To establish a special committee 
on Captive Nations. 

HR 350—To reverse the transfer of the 
Naval Training Devices Center at Sands 
Point, New York. 

HR 518—Expresses the sense of the House 
with respect to the Hague Protocol and the 
Warsaw Convention. (raised airline insur- 
ance protection to $75,000.) 

HR 677—To end nuclear proliferation. 

H. Con. Res, 240—Expresses the Sense of 


Congress against persecution by Soviet Rus- 


sia. Now law. R 
H. Con. Res. 737—To stabilize permanent 
UN peacekeeping force. 


H. Con. Res, 742—Calls for free elections. in 
Vietnam. 

HJ. Res. 686—Proposes amendment to U.S. 
Constitution to provide that the right to 
vote shall not be denied on account of age 
to persons 18 or older. 

H.J. Res. 1144—Authorizing the President 
to declare the week of Sept. 23, 1966 as Long 
Island Fair Week. s 

HR 3324—To amend the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. (New Immigration Bill) 

now law. 

HR 3494—Authorizing the President to 
award posthumously the Congressional Medal 
of Honor to John P. Kennedy. 

HR 6584—Implement Section II of Amend- 
ment 14 of the U.S. Constitution. 

HR 9875—To regulate the transport and 
sale of cats and dogs intended for research 
or experimentation, (Pet Bill.) Passed now 
law. 

HR 10861—To protect members of the 
armed forces and their families from threat. 
ening and harassing communications. 

HR 11557—L.I. Sound Bill (comprehensive 
conservation measure). To protect LI. 
Sound. 

HR 11797—For federal standards of boat 
waste disposal (anti-pollution). 

HR 12172—Provides educational assistance 
for veterans who have served in the Armed 
Forces since Oct. 1, 1963. 

HR 12503—-To enhance benefits of service 
tm the Armed Forces and further extend 
higher education benefits by providing a 
broad program of higher educational benefits 
for veterans of service after Jan. 31, 1955. 
New GI Bill. Passed now law. 

HR 13442—Provides for the establishment 
of a Civilian Aviation Academy. 

HR 13530—Hudson River Area natural re- 
sources preservation program. 

HR 16541—To allow individual federal in- 
come tax deductions for travel expenses to 
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and from work by means of mass transpor- 
tation facilities. (To alleviate burden of 
Commuter residents.) 

HR 16782—Reimbursement of state and 
local governments by the federal government 
for real property taxes not collected on prop- 
erties owned by foreign governments. (Soviet 
Residence in Glen Cove.) 

HR 15750—The Foreign Assistance Act. I 
added a key amendment to this law, 


Foreign Investors Taz Act—H.R. 13103 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the end of the debate on the 
Foreign Investors Tax Act, I indicated 
that I had forgone making a speech in 
rebuttal to the statements of the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] and the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
because the majority leader had urged 
that if I did so, we might lose the quorum 
then available on, or near, the Senate 
floor. At that time, however, I indicated 
that I would insert such a rebuttal in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. This is that 
reply. 

The portion of the conference report 
on the Foreign Investors Tax Act to 
which both the Senator from Tennessee 
Mr. Gore! and the Senator from Dela 
ware [Mr. WI LTIAus!] objected has been 
called the Christmas tree“ bill or the 
“grab bag“ bill. Since these are quick 
and catchy names, these descriptions of 
the bill have also appeared frequently 
in the press. Of course, a description of 
this type is likely to be believed, or ac- 
cepted as true, if repeated often enough. 
This is a well-known technique used to 
undermine a bill or provision, but that, 
of course, does not mean that the 
description is accurate. 

It must have occurred to my many col- 
leagues who voted with me on this con- 
ference report that if the opponents— 
who referred to it as being full of special 
interest provisions—can cite only three 
or four cases no matter how hard they 
try, their case must be questionable. 

Let us examine the conference report 
from that point of view. First, as to 
title I of the bill which accounts for the 
first 10 sections and 100 pages of the bill, 
no questions have been raised. This is 
the Foreign Investors Tax Act portion of 
the bill and both the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore] and the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Writ1aMs] agree that this 
is good, desirable legislation. It will both 
help our balance of payments and im- 
prove the equity of the tax system as it 
applies to nonresident aliens and foreign 
corporations. 

Problems have been raised as to the 
Long Act; namely, title III of the bill 
which deals with the Presidential Elec- 
tion Campaign Fund Act—and I shall 
discuss them in just a moment—but I 
certainly do not believe that anyone can 
say that this represents special interest 
legislation. I realize that both of the 
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Senators who led the attack on the bill 
have raised questions with respect to this 
portion of the bill, but these certainly are 
five more sections that cannot in any 
sense of the word be categorized as spe- 
cial interest provisions. 

The remaining titles to the bill, title 
TI and title IV as agreed to by the con- 
ferees, contain 18 sections. As near as I 
can tell, the entire discussion of special 
interest legislation as it is described re- 
volves around four topics, accounting for 
seven sections of the bill. In other words, 
11 more sections, make good structural 
changes in the law to which no question 
has been raised. Moreover, a review of 
these 11 sections discloses that in all 
cases they were either specifically en- 
dorsed by the Treasury Department or 
no objection was raised with respect to 
them. I shall attach to the end of my 
statement a brief description of these 11 
clearly good structural changes. 

Let us now examine the four remain- 
ing issues which apparently are respon- 
sible for the moniker which has been at- 
tached to this bill. 

INVESTMENT CREDIT IN U.S. POSSESSIONS 


One of these is the provision dealing 
with the investment credit in U.S. posses- 
sions. This amendment merely extends 
the application of the investment credit, 
now applicable to domestic investments, 
to investments in U.S. possessions for 
1966 and subsequent years, on the same 
basis as the credit has been available 
here in the continental United States 
from 1962 forward. There have been 
statements to the effect that the Virgin 
Islands or Puerto Rico or some other pos- 
sessions are already providing tax 
benefits with respect to their tax systems 
and, as a result, further tax benefits are 
not needed. This view represents a mis- 
understanding as to how the provision 
works. The tax credit provided by the 
bill is not available to offset Virgin 
Islands or Puerto Rican taxes. The in- 
vestment credit can only be taken with 
respect to investments made by domes- 
tic corporations or U.S. citizens with re- 
spect to their U.S. tax—not on any tax 
which may be due a possession. In addi- 
tion, this provision was carefully cir- 
cumscribed so that it would not be avail- 
able to any U.S. corporation or citizen 
already receiving special tax treatment 
under U.S. law with respect to invest- 
ments in the possessions. This primarily 
is the exclusion for such income pro- 
vided by section 931. 

Corporations which receive the benefit 
of this provision will be domestic cor- 
porations with investments in posses- 
sions. They also must be corporations 
which are paying U.S. income tax with 
respect to those investments. The 
Finance Committee could not see why 
we should discriminate against invest- 
ments of this type in our possessions. 
The committee could not see why these 
investments should be treated less favor- 
ably than investments here in the United 
States. I might add that investments 
made in possessions during the period 
when the domestic credit is suspended 
will not be eligible for the investment 
credit. 

The principal objections which have 
been raised to this provision are that it 
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is “retroactive” and also that it is 
“tailor made” for the Harvey Aluminum 
Co. First, let me say that this provision 
applies only to assets, the use of which 
has begun in the current year, 1966. In 
the past when practically any amend- 
Ment beneficial to taxpayers has been 
enacted, it has been made effective as of 
the year in which the legislative action 
Was taken. In other words, making this 
Provision effective with respect to assets 
the use of which began in 1966 is wholly 
consistent with what has been almost 
the universal practice in this regard in 
the past.. Moreover, when the domestic 
investment credit was first provided, it, 
too, was made effective back to the first 
of the year 1962 although this act did not 
become law until October 16, 1962. I 
See very little difference in the circum- 
Stances involving the two provisions, yet 
I heard no complaint about the domestic 
investment credit applying as of the first 
of the year in which enacted. 

As to this provision being tailor made 
for one company, let me say that it 
should be obvious that in all of the var- 
ious possessions of the United States cer- 
tainly more than one company made in- 
vestments during the calendar year 1966. 
It is ridiculous to assume that this pro- 
Vision will have application to only one 
company, and when tax returns for 1966 
Are filed, I am sure it will be shown that 
this charge is not true. 

A bill to accomplish the objectives of 
the Senate amendment had been intro- 
duced in the House on August 24, 1965, 
Biving everyone plenty of time to re- 
View its merits. The Finance Committee 
agreed to the amendment this year only 
after the Treasury Department advised 
the committee that it was consistent with 
administration policy. 

SWAP FUND PROVISION 


Let me now turn to the so-called swap 
fund amendment. The misunderstand- 
ing of the “possession” provision is only 
exceeded by the misunderstanding of the 
Swap fund provision. Section 351 of the 
Internal Revenue Code provides that 
Sain or loss is not to be recognized if 
Property is transferred to a corporation 
by one person, or a group of persons, 
Solely in exchange for stock or securities 
in the corporation, and immediately after 
the exchange the persons, or group of 
bersons, is in control of the corporation. 

In 1959 and 1960 and in the forepart 
Of 1961 the Internal Revenue Service 
ruled that a group of persons holding 
Stock in various companies could con- 
tribute this stock to a newly formed 
Mutual fund corporation and receive in 
exchange for their contribution shares 
of this mutual fund. These are the so- 
Called swap funds and the Service in 
these years ruled in 11 cases that there 
Were no tax consequences resulting from 
the formation of one of these swap funds. 
It is true that beginning in 1961 the 
Service has not issued rulings on the tax 
Status of the formation of swap funds. 

OWever, many private tax lawyers con- 
Sidered the formation of these funds to 

& nontaxable transaction and operat- 
ing on their advice a number of funds 
have been formed since that time. 

Then, on July 14, 1966, the Treasury 
for the first time published regulations 
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holding that the formation of these swap 
funds constituted a taxable transaction. 
At the time the Treasury took this posi- 
tion it offered closing agreements to 
existing swap funds which would provide 
that for past transactions, for all pur- 
poses of the tax laws, the formation of 
these funds would not constitute taxable 
transactions. In other words, for the fu- 
ture the Treasury applied its position as 
to what the law said, but because of the 
uncertainty which had previously existed 
it did not apply this position for the past. 
The effect of what Treasury did was to 
say that for the past, exchanges with 
swap funds were tax free, but for the 
future they were taxable. 

Those concerned with swap funds ini- 
tially made representations to members 
of the Finance Committee to the effect 
that the new regulations reversed the 
effect of the law even though there had 
been no change in the wording of the law. 
In other words, their position was that 
the Treasury was legislating by regula- 
tion. The majority of the Finance Com- 
mittee voted to make it clear that swap 
funds were covered by section 351. I 
voted against this amendment in com- 
mittee because I considered swap funds 
to be aloophole. While I understand the 
Treasury's opinion, nevertheless, I per- 
sonally believe the Treasury’s regula- 
tions do not reflect the clear wording of 
the law. In my opinion the tax-free 
formation of swap funds was provided 
for by the language of section 351. 

Iam glad to say that the conferees on 
the Foreign Investors Tax Act completely 
reversed the position on the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee amendment. The ac- 
tion taken by the conferees makes it per- 
fectly clear that the formation of swap 
funds will be viewed as a taxable trans- 
action in all cases where exchanges are 
made on or after July 1, 1967. More- 
over, in the case of funds requiring 
registration with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, registration state- 
ments must be filed by December 31 of 
this year and the stock of prospective 
shareholders must be on deposit with the 
funds by May 1, 1967. It was the view of 
the conference that the various tax-free 
exchange provisions of the code should 
not permit the tax-free diversification of 
investment assets. 

In other words, the conference com- 
mittee action in this case completely con- 
firms what the Treasury sought to do by 
regulation. Moreover, it provides a sta- 
utory basis for this action which, in my 
opinion, the regulations of the Treasury 
did not have. It is true that this will 
cover funds where registration state- 
ments are filed with the SEC up to the 
end of this year. However, this, too, is 
in keeping with the concept in the Treas- 
ury regulations which provided tax-free 
treatment for all funds in certain stages 
of process up to the time of the issuance 
of the regulations. This provides essen- 
tially the same treatment for funds 
which have been started before the end 
of this year. 

It is also worth pointing out that the 
conference committee action not only 
gives a statutory base for the Treasury 
regulations but that it in several respects 
provides a tighter rule than did the regu- 
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lations. For example, under the confer- 
ence committee action tax-free treat- 
mient is denied real estate swap funds and 
investment companies which have too 
few shareholders to be required to reg- 
ister with the SEC and the denial applies 
whether or not brokers or other inter- 
mediaries organize the fund where share- 
holders have rights to redeem their hold- 
ings at their option. 

The conference committee action re- 
sults in a much more restrictive provi- 
sion than the Treasury regulations 
As a result, it seems clear to 


sought. 

me that what we have here is a “loop- 
hole closer” instead of a “loophole 
opener.” 


HR. 10 


Let us now turn to the third area of 
complaint with the Foreign Investors 
Tax Act. I refer here to the so-called 
HR. 10 amendment, or the amendment 
which enlarges the deductions available 
to self-employed persons where amounts 
are set aside for their retirement years. 
I cannot say that I personally like this 
amendment. After all, the main thing 
that this amendment does is provide that 
when these self-employed persons set 
aside amounts for their retirement, they 
can deduct the full 10 percent of their 
wages up to a total of $2,500, rather than 
one-half of this amount. I do not like 
this amendment because the principal 
provision it repeals was my own amend- 
ment several years ago, which I fought 
for and obtained on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. The thrust of my amendment was 
to treat contributions for self-employed 
persons’ retirement essentially like con- 
tributions are treated under the social 
security and railroad retirement sys- 
tem. In both of these instances—and in 
those instances where private pension 
plans are provided on a contributory 
basis—the employer’s share of the total 
contribution is deductible for tax pur- 
Poses but the employee’s share is not 
deductible. Since we were dealing with 
self-employed. persons in a dual capac- 
ity, I felt, and the Congress agreed with 
me in 1962, that giving a deduction for 
half the contribution would place self- 
employed persons on a par with em- 
Ployees. However, this year H.R. 10, 
repealing my amendment, was passed by 
the House by a vote of 291 to 0. The 
provision as an amendment to the For- 
eign Investors Tax Act was also sepa- 
rately acted upon, on a favorable basis, 
by the Senate. I think it is clear—al- 
though I personally disagree—that the 
majority of both the House and the 
Senate favor this amendment. I am not 
one to believe, even when I am in the 
minority, that minority rule in this re- 
spect should govern, 

In all fairness to the advocates of this 
amendment I must admit that there are 
many cases under the prior law where 
self-employed individuals are much more 
severely limited in the amounts they may 
set aside for their own retirement than 
is true of many of the well-paid employ- 
ees and managers of many of our largest 
companies. Many of their plans are not 
contributory and, therefore, if one were 
to equate the self-employed individual 
with these persons, then the 50 percent 
deduction should not be required. Actu- 
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ally, in my judgment, the whole area of 
the tax treatment of private pension 
plans needed reconsideration before this 
amendment was acted upon, and will still 
need reconsideration after the adoption 
of this amendment. In some cases self- 
employed individuals will have advan- 
tages over employees and in other cases 
they will be at a disadvantage. In my 
view, we probably will eventually want to 
see whether it is possible to more nearly 
equalize the treatment. In the mean- 
while, however, I see no reason why we 
should insist upon a minority view pre- 
vailing over the majority view. 
PERCENTAGE DEPLETION 


The fourth area of complaint is con- 
cerned with the provisions relating to 
percentage depletion. Of course, there 
are people who fundamentally disap- 
prove of percentage depletion, as such. 
To them any amendment in the area of 
percentage depletion is automatically 
wrong if it gives one cent more of deduc- 
tion to anyone, simply because they do 
not agree with the underlying principle 
involyed in percentage depletion. 

It seems to me that as long as we have 
percentage depletion in our tax sys- 
tem—and parenthetically I might add 
from my point of view this is something 
I hope is here for a long time to come— 
it is entirely appropriate that the per- 
centage depletion rates be adjusted in a 
manner which allows for the competitive 
nature of the products. In other words, 
where two or more products are used for 
essentially the same purpose, good tax 
treatment—namely, the considerations of 
equity and fair competition—demands 
that they receive approximately the same 
percentage depletion deduction. This is 
no new, radical doctrine I am proposing 
here. This is, instead, the fundamental 
basis on which most of our percentage 
depletion rates are based at the present 
time. 

Let us look now at the specific areas 
where the percentage depletion rates 
were changed, and I should point out that 
as a result of the conference committee 
action it is only a change in rates which 
occurred. No additional processes were 
classified as mining processes for any 
mineral. This is the area that the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] was 80 
concerned with a number of years ago. 
We have not in the slightest modified the 
concepts of the mining processes, on 
which percentage depletion is based, 
from the concepts in present law which 
3 as he provided by legislation in 

69. 

The first area in which a percentage 
depletion rate was made was in the case 
of domestic deposits of clay, laterite, and 
nephelite syenite, but only to the extent 
that they are used for the extraction 
of alumina or aluminum compounds. 
The percentage depletion rate for these 
minerals was raised from 15 to 23 per- 
cent, This only seems fair since this is 
the percentage depletion rate which 
presently applies to domestic deposits of 
bauxite, the principal source of alumina 
and aluminum. It also is the rate which 
applies to another site to the extent that 
alumina and aluminum compounds are 
extracted from it. The Finance Com- 
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mittee believed that a good case could be 
made not only for these percentage de- 
pletion rate increases but also for more 
liberal treatment with respect to mining 

However, the House confer- 
ees would not agree to any changes in 
mining processes. Nevertheless, it is 
hard for me to see how anyone could op- 
ject to treating these different sources 
for alumina and aluminum the same as 
we already treat the principal source for 
alumina and aluminum. 

The second percentage depletion rate 
change applies in the case of clam and 
oyster shells. Now I am aware of the 
fact that percentage depletion for clam 
and oyster shells is a source of amuse- 
ment for many who are unacquainted 
with the extent to which clam and oyster 
shells in the entire gulf area are used 
as a substitute for limestone. The clam 
and oyster shells referred to in this act 
are those which have lain at the bottom 
of the sea for many hundreds or thou- 
sands of years. The ownership in these 
shells is in either the Federal or a State 
Government. The Government leases to 
private parties the right to remove these 
shells from certain specified areas. This 
gives them a right to property which 
is exhaustible and which is, therefore, 
eligible for percentage depletion. This 
is exactly the same concept which applies 
generally with respect to percentage 
depletion. 

Clam and oyster shells of the type I 
have referred to already receive percent- 
age depletion at the rate of 5 percent. 
However, clam and oyster shells in many 
cases are ground up and used for their 
calcium carbonate content in making 
cement. 

Limestone—which also is essentially 
calcium carbonate—in other areas of the 
country is used for almost the identical 
purposes for which clam and oyster shells 
are used, yet limestone, except when used 
for road material or similar purposes, 
receives a 15-percent depletion rate. 
When it is used as gravel for making 
roads, the depletion rate is limited to 
5 percent. All this amendment does is 
to give precisely the same treatment to 
clam and oyster shells which is already 
available in the other areas of the coun- 
try where limestone is used for the same 
purposes. In other words, where clam 
and oyster shells are used as a substitute 
for gravel in making roads, the 5-percent 
depletion rate as at present will con- 
tinue, but when ciam and oyster shells 
are used for making cement, as in the 
case of limestone, the 15-percent rate will 
be available. Realistically, this does no 
more than give the same treatment to 
deposits of calcium carbonate found un- 
der water as is already accorded deposits 
of calcium carbonate found on land, 
This merely removes a competitive dis- 
crimination, f 

The final two percentage depletion 
rate changes represent very small 
changes indeed. The Senate action 
would have added sintering or burning 
to the processes classified as mining 
processes in the case of clay, shale, and 
slate used or sold as lightweight aggre- 
gates. These frequently are used for 
this purpose in concrete or in making 
cinder blocks. The Senate action, as a 
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result of a floor amendment, would also 
have increased from 5 to 15 percent the 
percentage depletion rate applicable for 
clay and shale used in making sewer pipe 
and brick. In these cases the primary 
consideration was that other producis 
used for similar purposes received a 
higher percentage depletion rate, or re- 
ceived more favorable treatment in the 
processes classified as mining processes. 

In the case of clay used for sewer pipe, 
for example, this pipe is in competition 
with concrete sewer pipe and the mate- 
rials used in making the cement which 
goes into the latter is eligible for 15- 
percent depletion rate. It was on this 
basis that the increase in the rate from 
5 to 15 percent was justified on the Sen- 
ate floor. In the conference committee 
consideration of this, however, it was 
noted that contrary to a clay sewer pipe, 
only 15 to 20 percent of a concrete sewer 
pipe consists of cement. The remaining 
aggregates are sand and grave] which 
receive a 5-percent depletion rate. Be- 
cause of this additional information 
available to the conferees, which was not 
available at the time this matter was 
considered on the floor of the Senate, the 
Senate conferees agreed that the deple- 
tion rate should be adjusted upward by 
merely 2%, percent, rather than by the 
10 percent which would have been pro- 
vided by the Senate amendment. As I 
have suggested, this was agreed to be- 
cause of the realization that in the case 
of the clay pipe, the area of competitive 
discrimination is limited to 15 to 20 per- 
cent of the total value of the pipe. This 
represents a modest change in the deple- 
tion rates and one which is justified on 
the basis of the present competitive sit- 
uation. 

The Senate amendment relating to 
lightweight aggregates dealt with the 
treatment processes which were to be 
considered part of the cost of mining 
in working out the percentage deple- 
tion allowance. The House conferees, 
as I have indicated, were not willing to 
make any change in the treatment proc- 
ess provisions but they could see the 
merit of a larger deduction for these 
products when used as lightweight ag- 
gregates. The conferees decided to take 
the direct approach of giving a slightly 
larger depletion allowance rather than 
the indirect approach of increasing the 
base on which the present depletion al- 
lowance would be based. 

THE LONG PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION CAMPAIGN 
FUND ACT 

It seems that the charges of special 
interest legislation which have been so 
freely flung at this bill evaporate into 
thin air once the facts are examined. 
Let me turn now to the area of political 
campaign contributions. 

First, let me make it clear that this 
is an area on which the Senate Finance 
Committee has held hearings. An ear- 
lier version of the amendment adopted 
by the committee was presented in these 
hearings for consideration by the com- 
mittee. This is also true of various 
other plans, including the tax deduction 
plan favored by the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Wrutrams]. I might also add 
that the problem of political campaign 
contributions has been discussed on the 
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Senate floor not merely in connection 
with this bill but also in connection with 
earlier legislation. At the time we last 
raised the debt limitation the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr, WILLIAMS] sought 
to amend that bill with his provision 
Providing for political contribution de- 
ductions. The matter was extensively 
considered by the Senate at that time 
and rejected. However, this proposal was 
analyzed in hearings on political con- 
tributions held by the committee as I 
Promised at the time. 

This is a matter which has been con- 
Sidered extensively, not only in the cur- 
rent year but in past years as well. As 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] 
indicated, this is a problem which he 
had under study some 10 years ago. The 
Problem with these past studies, how- 
ever, is that they were just studies—no 
action was taken. I can well understand 
this, because the area of political cam- 
Paign contributions is a multiple prob- 
lem. It is a problem which, in part, is 
appropriately considered by one com- 
mittee and, in part, by other committees. 
In the past it has been difficult to ob- 
tain action on this problem because of 
the feeling that it was impossible to act 
on any one of these problems until action 

d been completed on the others. This, 
in turn, prevented action by all of the 
Committees. Senator CLARK made this 
aspect of the situation quite clear in his 

jon of the Presidential Election 
Campaign Fund Act. 

I should make it clear that I do not 
Consider the Long Act as a full answer to 
all of the problems in connection with 
Political campaign contributions. First 
of all, this deals only with presidential 
Campaigns. It may well be that after we 
See how this provision works in the case 
of presidential campaigns we may want 
to extend either this provision or some 
Modified version of it, to cover congres- 
sional elections, I do not know the an- 
Swer to this, and I think it would be 
unfortunate for us to reach an inflexible 
Position in this regard until after we 


have tried this provision for a period of 


ime in the case of presidential cam- 


Second, I want to make it clear that 
in my view this bill does not replace the 
need for additional legislation regulat- 

Political contributions or requiring 

losure of the source of political cam- 
baign contributions. Moreover, this 
does not deal with other issues which we 
may have to face with respect to the 
division of television time or what orga- 

tions can properly make campaign 
expenditures. These are all issues, how- 
ever, as to which it will be easier to come 
Up with specific answers after my 
it aendment is a part of the law, because 
= will give assurance of adequate financ- 
ng for the most important of all politi- 
cal campaigns. 
i Nor do I contend that my provision 
pse even im the limited area in which 
= is intended to operate is, in all respects, 
1 & perfect answer to the prob- 
ae I am sure that modifications will 
der ety as we gain experience un- 

T this provision. Nevertheless, I view 

Long Act as major legislation which 
give assurance that presidential 
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candidates are not necessarily obligated 
to any financial interests as a result of 
the necessity to raise funds to finance 
their campaigns. There are sizable 
groups of citizens in our country who 
suspect that these financial contribu- 
tions have influenced governmental de- 
cisions, We should remove this shadow 
and prevent the possibility of anything 
like this in the future. To me this is the 
most. important aspect of my amend- 
ment. 

I realize that some say, “But you 
haven't prevented the other campaign 
contributions from being made in addi- 
tion to the funds provided by your bill.” 
I have two answers to this: first, as I 
have already indicated, this is not the 
last time that I expect legislation to be 
passed with respect to political campaign 
contributions. I will be prepared to sup- 
port limitations to outlaw private con- 
tributions to presidential campaigns 
when such legislation is before the Sen- 
ate, and now that we have assurance of 
adequate financing for presidential cam- 
paigns, it will, for the first time from a 
practical point of view, really be pos- 
sible to consider limitations such as I 
have referred to. 

Obtaining funds on a very small basis 
from a very wide group of our citizens is 
the best possible way of being sure that 
no financial group can be said to have 
gained undue influence. Others have 
tried to find a way of obtaining this broad 
participation through tax deductions or 
credits. However, the effort which would 
be required to obtain these contributions 
in amounts as small as $1 from so many 
people raises the collection costs under 
these other devices to such an extent 
as to make them impractical. Moreover, 
a tax deduction or even a tax credit tends 
to provide more of an incentive for those 
in the higher income groups to make 
contributions than for taxpayers of more 
modest means. This is a kind of selection 
that I think is undesirable in attempting 
to influence political contributions. 

Some have objected to my plan be- 
cause it requires individuals to check a 
box on their tax return. What are the 
alternatives that we most frequently 
hear? The suggestions most usually 
made are for a tax deduction or tax 
credit. These involve not merely a check- 
mark on the tax return but also the 
recording of specific contributions made, 
and still leaves us with the auditing 
problem of determining whether, in fact, 
the contributions were made. The tax 


problems in these alternative solutions. 


are much more complex and difficult 
than the simple checkmark on the tax 
return which the amendment provides. 
Moreover, a tax deduction or credit to be 
verified must be checked with the party 
to whom the contribution was given. 
Who wants the internal revenue agents 
in examining his return to obtain in- 
formation on his political affiliation? 

In the absence of finding any other 
basis for objection to the Long Act, it is 
sometimes claimed that this is unde- 
sirable because individuals under this 
system are, in effect, designating how 
governmental funds are to be spent. To 
me the interesting thing about this argu- 
ment is that those who make this charge 
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fall to recognize that a deduction or tax 
credit for political contributions just as 
effectively takes money which would 
otherwise go into the Public Treasury and 
diverts it to another purpose. The only 
difference I can see in this regard is that 
the tax deduction or tax credit schemes 
divert the money just before it reaches 
the Treasury. Moreover, instead of di- 
verting the money to the political cam- 
paigns, these deductions or credits merely 
recompense the taxpayer for part of the 
contribution he has already made, More- 
over, frequently they repay the taxpayer 
needlessly for contributions he would 
have made in any case. There is no such 
waste under the amendment in this bill. 

I Have explained the mechanics of the 
Long Act previously, so I see no need to 
repeat it here. However, there are a 
few points that I would like to em- 
phasize. First, this amendment treats 
equally all parties receiving 15 million 
votes or more. As a result, this will not 
favor the party in power. 

Second. Provision is made for minor- 
ity parties under this bill. Any party 
receiving 5 million votes or more—a 5 
million deduction is provided not only for 
minority parties but for major parties 
as well—receives political campaign 
funds based upon its vote over 5 million, 
and if it reaches the 15 million vote level, 
it is treated equally with the major par- 
ties. This is an honest attempt to give 
proper recognition to minority parties 
in this area of political contributions but 
not at the same time be unrealistic and 
treat fragment parties on the same basis 
as major parties. I believe that this rep- 
resents a fair solution to this problem, 
but I am certainly willing to consider 
modifications in the future should the 
need to do so be established. 

Third. This amendment is limited in 
several respects. Major parties cannot 
receive more than an equal share of the 
funds based upon the vote in the last 
presidential election. Therefore, even if 
taxpayers should check their tax re- 
turns freely in this regard, only limited 
funds would be available for expendi- 
ture. The funds are available only for 
presidential campaigns, and the Comp- 
troller General is specifically authorized 
to examine the statements presented to 
him and to audit the books of the polit- 
ical parties to be sure that the contribu- 
tions are spent for presidential cam- 
paigns and not for congressional or gu- 
bernatorial campaigns, and not for per- 
sonal use, distinct from political pur- 
poses. 

Fourth. It has been said that this pro- 
vision runs contrary to the limitation in 
present law limiting contributions to po- 
litical committees to $3 million in any 
year. Those who say this cannot have 
examined the bill or present law very 
closely, Present law refers to contribu- 
tions to political committees. The bill 
actually has nothing to do with con- 
tributions. The term contribute“ 
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is not part of a joint effort. As a re- 
sult, it is not a contribution and, there- 
fore, does not come under the limitation 
of present law. Morcover, it involves a 
payment to political “parties” not pay- 
ments to political “committees.” As a 
result, it should be clear the present $3 
million limitation does not apply. 

Fifth. Some have objected to the fact 
that the contribution in this case is di- 
vided between, or among, the major 
parties. Some have indicated that they 
would prefer making all of their con- 
tribution to one party or the other. This, 
of course, is not the way to assure good 
government. It may be a way of elect- 
ing one party over another—by supply- 
ing it with a better financial base—but 
it does not assure good government. 
The way to assure good government is to 
be sure that sufficient campaign funds 
are available to both, or all, major 
parties, so that their positions can be 
fully understood by the electorate. It 
is only a well-informed electorate that 
can assure the continuation of our rep- 
resentative form of government. 

Sixth. It has been suggested that there 
are no safeguards to prevent misuse of 
the funds made available to the political 
parties by this provision. Actually pres- 
ent law provides about as strict a fraud 
statute as cam be imagined. Section 
1001 of title 18 of the code specifies: 

Whoever, in any matter within the juris- 
diction of any department or agency of the 
United States knowingly and willfully falsi- 
fies, conceals or covers up by any trick, 
scheme, or device a material fact, or makes 
any false, fictitious or fraudulent state- 
ments or representations, or makes or uses 
any false writing or documents knowing the 
same to contain any false, fictitious or 
fraudulent statement or entry shall be fined 
not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not 
more than five years, or both. 


Certainly I would not object to other 
safeguards being written into the law to 
prescribe even more definitively how 
these funds may be used and how they 
many not be used, but I do feel that those 
who say there presently are no safe- 
guards have overstated their case. 

Contrary to the general impression 
that some have tried to create, this is not 
a hastily concocted scheme. 

It has long been suggested that Gov- 
ernment should find some way to help 
finance the cost of these campaigns. 
Theodore Roosevelt suggested nearly 60 
years ago that this should be done with 
public funds. Later the Special Com- 
mittee To Investigate Campaign Expend- 
itures of presidential, vice-presidential, 
and senatorial candidates in 1936 sug- 
gested that private contributions to po- 
litical campaigns be prohibited entirely 
and that instead all election expenscs 
should be defrayed from public funds. 
In 1959, Jasper B. Shannon, professor 
of political science at the University of 
Nebraska, recommended a similar plan 
in his book “Money and Politics.” Earlier 
this year Prof. John Kenneth Galbraith 
suggested, in connection with State of- 
fices, that the Government “provide every 
regularly nominated candidate with a 
public grant of sufficient size to enable 
him to get his name, merit if any, and 
platform before the people. These 
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grants would be available to candidates 
for statewide office, the general court 
and for the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives.” 

I introduced a bill on June 15 of this 
year to provide funds from the Treasury 
to help defray the cost of presidential 
campaigns. In doing this I was largely 
implementing a thought which had been 
before the people for discusion for nearly 
six decades. This is a matter which I have 
been studying for over a year and it is 
a matter which has been thoroughly 
analyzed by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. The best minds of the staff of the 
Finance Committee and the staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, the Senate Legislative Coun- 
sel, the experts of Treasury, as well as 
other advisors to the President and the 
senior members of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means have all contributed 
meaningfully to the effort to find a 
proper answer. This is an important 
building block on which we can build a 
proper system for controlling political 
campaign contributions. Moreover, it is 
the first answer to this problem of fi- 
nancing political campaigns for which 
it ihas been possible to obtain majority 
support from Congress. This in itself 
is an important achievement in such a 
controversial field as this. 

Let me conclude my comments on the 
presidential political campaign financing 
by saying that I consider this one of the 
most important and constructive pieces 
of legislation passed by Congress this 
year. I believe time will show that what 
I have said is true. 

ELEVEN NONCONTROVERSIAL STRUCTURAL 

CHANGES 

As I indicated previously, the bill in- 
cludes 11 structural changes not relat- 
ing to the Foreign Investors Tax Act but 
about. which no questions have been 
raised. These are not hastily put-to- 
gether provisions. For the most part 
they represent provisions which have 
been carefully studied by the tax com- 
mittees and their staffs. Three of these 
provisions, for example, had been con- 
sidered and were reported favorably by 
the House Commitiee on Ways and 
Means. Moreover, the provision relat- 
ing to “straddles” had been the subject 
of an extensive technical study by the 
staff of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation in cooperation with 
the Treasury Department staff. The 
provision relating to per unit retain allo- 
cations of cooperatives is a matter 
studied over a long period of time both 
by the affected industries and also by 
the technical staffs of Congress and the 
Treasury Department. Three of the 
structural changes constitute improve- 
ments in the interest equalization tax 
which have been carefully studied by 
the staffs. Another of the amendments 
provides for an annual report on con- 
tingent liabilities and assets available to 
cover them. This report is one Senator 
SALTONSTALL has sought for some time 
and is one which should aid all of us 
in getting a better insight of the Gov- 
ernment’s financial status. The Fi- 
nance Committee had recommended the 
Saltonstall amendment to the Senate 
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back in the 88th Congress and again in 
the 1st session of the 89th Congress. On 
both occasions the Senate approved the 
bill without objection. 

These 11 amendments can be sum- 
marized, as follows: 

First. Corporate acquisition of assets 
of another corporation: Under present 
income tax law, the purchase from an 
unrelated party by one corporation of at 
least 80 percent of the stock of another 
corporation followed by the liquidation 
of the acquired corporation within 2 
years is treated as a purchase of the as- 
sets of the acquired corporation. This 
amendment expands the definition of 
“purchase” to include the purchase of 
stock from a 50-percent owned sub- 
sidiary if stock in the 50-percent owned 
subsidiary was also acquired by pur- 
chase. The change is to be effective 
with respect to acquisitions of stock 
made after December 31, 1965. 

Second. Self-employed persons retire- 
ment plans—certain income of authors, 
inventors, and so forth: This amend- 
ment modifies present income tax law 
relating to self-employed individuals’ 
retirement plans to permit authors, in- 
ventors, and so forth, to include gains— 
other than capital gains—from sales and 
other transfers of their works in their 
earned income base for the purpose of 
computing deductions for contributions 
to such plans. This change will be ef- 
fective for taxable years ending after the 
date of enactment of the act. 

Third. Exclusion of certain rents from 
personal holding company income: This 
amendment pravides, for taxable years 
beginning after the date of enactment of 
the act—and certain earlier years at the 
election of the taxpayer—that rent re- 
ceived from the lease of tangible per- 
sonal property manufactured by a tax- 
payer is not to be treated as personal 
holding company income. 

Fourth. Straddles: This amendment 
provides that, with respect to straddle 
transactions entered into after January 
25, 1965, the income from the lapse of 
an option which originated as part of a 
straddle is to be treated as a short-term 
capital gain—instead of ordinary in- 
come. This permits it to be netted 
against any capital loss which may re- 
sult from the exercise of the other option 
in the straddle while retaining what in 
most respects is ordinary income treat- 
ment for any excess of net short-term 
8 gain over net long-term capital 
Fifth. The taxation of per-unit retain 
allocations of cooperatives: This amend- 
ment clarifies present law dealing with 
the taxation of cooperatives and patrons 
to assure that a current single tax is 
paid, at either the cooperative or patron 
level, with respect to per-unit retain 
certificates. In so doing, the amendment 
makes the treatment of these certificates 
generally comparable to the treatment 
25 patronage dividends under present 

W. 
Sixth. The excise tax on hearses: This 
amendment provides that the sale of an 
amublance, hearse, or combination am- 
bulance-hearse vehicle is to be considered 
to be the sale of an automobile chassis 
or automobile body—rather than a truck 
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chassis or body—for purposes of deter- 
mining the manufacturers excise tax on 
motor vehicles. This change applies 
with respect to articles sold after the 
date of enactment of the act. 

Seventh. Interest equalization tax— 
raw material source loans: Subsequent 
transfers of debt obligations to assure 
raw material sources are to be exempt 
from the interest equalization tax where 
the indebtedness is acquired without an 
intent on the part of the purchaser to 
sell it to other U.S. persons. This change 
is to be effective with respect to acquisi- 
tions of debt obligations made after the 
date of enactment. 

Eighth. Interest equalization tax— 
certain acquisitions by insurance com- 
Panies in developed countries: The pres- 
ent exemption for reverse asset pools of 
U.S. insurance companies is extended to 
allow the establishment of reserve asset 
Pools where a U.S. insurance company 
commences activities in a developed 
country or where a less-developed coun- 
try is designated as a developed country, 
This amendment is to take effect on the 
day after the date of enactment. 

Ninth. Interest equalization tax 
Euro-dollars: The President is given the 
authority to exempt from the interest 
equalization tax U.S. dollar loans of more 
than 1 year made by the foreign branches 
of U.S. banks. This change is to apply 
to acquisitions of debt obligations made 
after the date of enactment. 

Tenth. Treasury bonds or certificates 
payable in foreign currency: This 
amendment expands the debt manage- 
ment authority of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to permit the issuance of U.S. 
notes payable in foreign currencies. This 
authority already exists in the case of 
bonds and certificates of indebtedness. 

Eleventh. Reports on Federal contin- 
gent liabilities and assets: This amend- 
ment—as modified in conference—re- 
Quires the Secretary of the Treasury to 
submit a report to the Congress each year 
indicating the full contingent liabilities 
of the Federal Government and the as- 
Sets of the Federal Government which 
might be made available to liquidate such 
liabilities. The report is to be made on 
the first day of each regular session of 
the Congress with respect to the close 
of the preceding June 30—beginning 
with June 30, 1967. 


Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 


SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, when I 
3 55 the 80th Congress in 1947, 

SEPH “Jor” MARTIN, JR., had already 
been elected Speaker. He had even then 
Served longer than I have served Since. 
By any and all standards he was a senior 
prety Most respected Member of this 
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Regardless of political affiliation, he 
was “our friend, Jor.” 

He was able; he was knowledgeable; 
he was fair; and he was gracious. He 
needed no parliamentary rule to desig- 
nate him a gentleman. He was a gen- 
tleman before he came to Congress and 
all through the days that he spent with 
us 


We will miss his genial countenance in 
this Chamber. We will always remem- 
ber his many kindnesses. 

We wish him well in the days ahead. 


Congressman Tom Curtis’ Contributions 
to Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, our de- 
bates during the closing days of this Con- 
gress over the enforcement of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 reemphasized the 
need for full, accurate, and objective in- 
formation about Federal civil rights ac- 
tivities. Obviously Congress cannot ra- 
tionally assess the administration of title 
VI of the 1964 act, or any other title of 
any act, on the basis of rumors, second- 
hand reports, and charges and counter- 
charges. We need facts, including com- 
plete, systematically presented sum- 
maries of the actions of the Department 
of Justice, the Office of Education, and 
all other Federal agencies active in the 
field. 

Thus our recent debates have shown 
again the great importance of title VIII 
of H.R. 14765, the Civil Rights Act of 
1966, which passed this House in August 
but has unfortunately been shelved in 
the other body. Title VIII. which I spon- 
sored at the urging of, and in consulta- 
tion with the gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. Curtis], would require the Attorney 
General to submit to Congress an annual 
report on the enforcement of, and all 
Federal activities pursuant to, all of our 
civil rights laws. Clearly such a report 
would have been valuable during our re- 
cent discussions of hospital and school 
desegregation guidelines, Clearly it could 
have great weight in our future debates 
over the problems toward which the 1966 
bill was directed. 

Mr. Speaker, my friend and colleague, 
Tuomas B. Curtis, deserves great credit 
for recognizing the need for such a report 
and for developing the legislative lan- 
guage which was accepted by the House 
as title VIII. His advocacy of this title 
expresses both his deep concern for full, 
equitable enforcement of all of our civil 
rights laws, and his constant interest in 
improving congressional oversight and 
legislative procedures. The communi- 
cation fostered by title VIII could vastly 
improve the administration of our laws, 
and hasten the attainment of equal 
rights for all Americans. This is just one 
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example of the careful, constructive work 
for civil rights for which Mr. Curris has 
become so well known and so highly re- 
spected. 

I would like to include in the RECORD 
at this point Mr. Curtis’ summary of 
title VIII, from an explanatory letter to 
his constituents on H.R. 14765: 


TITLE VII 


I am very happy that Title VIII of the 
House-passed bill, as I said at the beginning, 
had its origins in my office. It was intro- 
duced at my request by Republican Repre- 
sentative CHARLES Matalas, of Maryland, a 
member of the Judiciary Committee and the 
Subcommittee studying the bill. The Title 
requires that the Attorney General submit to 
the Congress and the President an annual 
report concerning the “enforcement of and 
activities taken pursuant to” the 1966 Act 
and all laws of the United States designed to 
prevent discrimination on account of race, 
color, religion, sex or national origin. My 
interest in having the Executive Branch re- 
port to the Congress regarding Ite activities 
under various laws has been a continuing © 
one, but was heightened by my participation 
as the ranking Republican on the Special 
Joint Committee on the Organization of the 
Congress which recently reported the re- 
sults of its study and pointed out that Con- 
gress had been lax at times in carrying out 
its legislative review responsibilities. The 
reporting precedent is an old one and has 
been well established. Unfortunately, now- 
ever, except for the reports of the Civil 
Rights Commission, which by the way have 
been excellent, but are only general studies 
making inquiry into current and antici- 
pated problem areas, we know all too little 
about the activities of the Attorney Generat 
in the civil rights area. The Attorney Gen- 
eral has been given broad discretionary 
powers, especially under the new Civil Rights 
Act, to deal with discrimination which has 
produced, and will continue to produce, a 
large number of court actions, many govern- 
ment initiated negotiations between parties 
which are settled through administrative 
processes short of court actions, and many 
appeals by private citizens and groups to the 
Attorney General to act on their behalf. 
Federal activities under Title VI of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act alone involve most of the 
departments and agencies of the Executive. 
Because of the wide scope of these actions 
and powers, I believe that Title VIII is a 
significant addition to the Civil Rights Act of 
1966. It is necessary to give the Congress a 
basis from which to exercise legislative re- 
view and to give to the people information 
which in the past has been either unavailable 
or not readily accessible. The report should 
provide a continuity to legislative considera- 
tion of the civil rights laws which has been 
lacking in the past because the House has 
never really made an accurate assessment 
of its past accomplishments or future chal- 
lenges in the civil rights area. 


Tribute to the Honorable Eugene J. Keogh 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 

Mr, MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, if 
there were such a thing as a Congress- 
man’s Congressman, that person would 
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probably be Evcrene Keocu, who will be 
retiring from the 89th Congress after 
outstanding service of 30 years. 

Representing the 12th District of New 
York, Congressman KerocH has been 
elected consecutively since 1936. He has 
been active on numerous committees in 
the House, and currently is chairman of 
the Democratic caucus, Chairman of the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Memorial Com- 
mission, second vice chairman of the 
Democratic Congressional Campaign 
Committee, and a respected member of 
the Ways and Means Committee and Ad- 
visory Committee on Intergovernment 
Relations. 

EucENE Keocu is an attorney and a 
member of the Bar Associations of New 
York and the District of Columbia, as 
well as the American Bar Association 
and the Federal Bar Association. A 
strong leader, a man known for his cour- 
age, dignity, courtesy, and compassion 
for others, valued counselor and friend, 
GENE Kerocu’s presence will surely be 
missed when we meet again in January. 
I wish him well, and know his example 
will guide us in the future. 


Red Menace in Africa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 

Mr, LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, in an ar- 
ticle in the World Journal 
Tribune, of September 27, 1966, the noted 
columnist, Henry J. Taylor, had some in- 
teresting comments to make about Com- 
munist activity in Africa. 

In Portuguese Angola, he points out 
that Communist terrorist activity is in 
some particulars similar to their earlier 
operations in South Vietnam. 

Mr. Taylor suggests: 

The foreign policy of the United States 
should be established on three fundamen- 
tals: we must define America's interests 
clearly; we must realize that so-called world 
opinion is often merely a Trojan horse ma- 
nipulated by the Communists themselves; 
and we should never—never—proceed abroad 
on the basis of domestic politics here at 
home. 


For the benefit of my colleagues, I in- 
clude Mr. Taylor’s column entitled “Red 
Menace in Africa“ in the Recorp at this 
point: 


Rep MENACE IN AFRICA 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Behind the scenes President Johnson is 

wisely easing our censorious policy toward 
Portugal, This is a victory for common 
sense. 
President Kennedy's New Frontier repeat- 
edly encouraged insurrection in Portuguese 
Angola, as it did throughout Africa. This 
policy contained a political pitch for the 
Negro vote in the United States. Our votes 
in the United Nations, in turn, were dedi- 
cated to buttering up the African-Asian bloc 
in a bid for “world opinion.” 

How could this sabotage of our NATO ally 
conceivably serve the American Interest or 
the global welfare for whieh 305,000 armed 
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Americans are fighting a horrible war in Viet 
Nam? 

The Communists’ constant strategy to 
drain NATO's strength has pressed harder 
and harder on Portugal. Their strategy packs 
à double punch, for, as everywhere, it in- 
cludes draining away a nation’s funds that 
otherwise could improve living conditions. 

About 45 per cent of Portugal's budget now 
goes for military costs, chiefly to fight the 
Communist-directed African guerrillas ma- 
rauding among Angola's 11 tribal groups. 
There goes most of our U.S. taxpayers’ mili- 


tary aid to this NATO ally, useless to us where . 


we need it. 

Angola is sprawled along 1,000 miles of 
Africa's west coast. It Is almost twice the 
size of Texas and nearly half the size of Eu- 
rope. Part of its interior fronts on Red- 
dominated Zambia. For the first time, ter- 
rorist cadres of the so-called Popular Move- 
ment for the Liberation of Angola have at- 
tacked from Zambia. 

They are directed from Leipzig, East Ger- 
many, which is the true headquarters of this 
insurrectionist organization. 

In NATO intelligence circles the Leipzig 
apparatus is designated as “Agitprop.” Its 
parent organization is the Lenin School of 
Political Warfare, which has operated in Mos- 
cow for 41 years. 

The NATO intelligence files, which I have 
seen in Paris, show Agitprop runs African- 
Asian Communist indoctrination programs 
in about 177 colleges and 6,600 secondary 
schools in Iron Curtain countries, a trade- 
union institute for Africans in Budapest, and 
terrorist training centers in Prague, Warsaw 
and in East Germany. 

Moscow's Patrice Lumumba University 
alone has sent back to their African home- 
lands more than 1,000 trained insurrection- 
ists In the past six months. 

These guerrilla experts, to say nothing of 
those trained by Red China, spread north and 
south of Zambia. They are entrenched in 
Ghana, Guinea, Burundi, the Cameroons, the 
Sudan, Somaliland, Tanganyika, Northern 
Rhodesia, Mali, Morocco and clear down to 
the border of South Africa. 

Once back in their homelands they pillage 
the helpless people, exactly as the Viet Cong 
have in South Viet Nam. They do this where 
anti-Communists often outnumber them 100 
to 1. Then the pillaged are left moribund, 
terrified and ruined by the treachery of their 
own countrymen. 

The foreign policy of the United States 
should be established on three fundamen- 
tals: we must define America's interests 
clearly; we must realize that so-called world 
opinion is often merely a Trojan horse ma- 
nipulated by the Communists themselves; 
and we should never—never—proceed abroad 
on the basis of domestic politics here at 
home. 


Data Bank for Educators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, last sum- 
mer when the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee held hearings on automation and 
technology in education, I was moved to 
remark that the little red schoolhouse 
was a thing of the past. Even though it 
served its day very well, the demands of 
modern education call for a much more 
complex organization. Indeed, our bus- 
iness concerns are investing large sums 
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of money to produce the so-called educa- 
tional technology like teaching machines, 
computers for teaching, and a variety of 
similar equipment. 

Our subcommittee concluded that 
there was a great need for information 
centers. At the present time there is no 
place for the busy school administrators 
and teachers to learn about these new 
techniques and new technology—how 
good they are, how much they cost, how 
they should be used, how expensive they 
are to be maintained, and the many other 
questions that have to be asked. Ac- 
cordingly, it was suggested that a major 
clearinghouse, a kind of data bank, be 
established to provide a registry of edu- 
cational research and a file of completed 
research findings. Since that time the 
Office of Education has informed me of 
their progress in establishing their edu- 
cational research center. Although this 
is new and does not cover the technology 
aspects as yet, it is a promising start and 
I feel strongly that they should be en- 
couraged in their efforts. Following is an 
excerpt from a report which the Office of 
Education has submitted to me on the 
progress of the Educational Research In- 
formation Center: 

Anticipating the need for a nation-wide 
information system which could effectively 
contribute to the ultimate application of 
research findings and innovative practices in 
schools throughout the nation, the Office of 
Education has been developing the Educa- 
tional Research Information Center (ERIC) 
System since 1964. 

ERIC is a nation-wide information system 
designed to make the best of the current 
available educational research and research- 
related materials accessible to the research- 
er, teacher, and administrator. At present, 
ERIC acquires, processes and disseminates 
through its central OE activity Bureau of 
Research final reports and information relat- 
ing to on-going research projects. The ERIC 
Clearinghouses, at the same time, are con- 
centrating their activities on collecting un- 
published materials and materials not read- 
ily available from other sources. That pref- 
erence has been necessary to get the most 
Venefit from ERIC’s initial resources. 

The continulng trend toward educational 
specialization has created problems of com- 
munication both for educational practition- 
ers and for educational researchers, There 
have been a series of proposals made to alle- 
viate the pain of coping with these problems. 
At one end of the spectrum proposals have 
been made for a massive, centralized national 
center, and at the other end there have been 
efforts directed toward establishing decen- 
tralized, specialized information centers. 
ERIC, in its over-all systems design, blends 
together certain features from the central- 
ized document depository concept as well as 
certain aspects of the specialized informa- 
tion center. 

It is believed that a network of specialized 
ERIC information centers, backed by a larg? 
centralized control depository, might well 
become the dominant means for the transfer 
of educational resources information. The 
specialized ERIC information centers, to be 
fully effective, must be operated in closest 
possible contact with working educational 
researchers and practitioners in the field, 
The ERIC information centers should not 
only disseminate and retrieve information. 
they also should create new information. In 
short, knowledgeable educational interpre- 
ters who can collect relevant data, review 4 
field, and distill information in a manner 
that goes to the heart of an educational situ- 
ation are more help to the overburdened ed- 
ucator than is a mere pile of relevant docu- 
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ments. Such knowledgeable educational 
middlemen who themselves contribute to 
education should be the backbone of the 
ERIC information centers. 

ERIC has planned for growth. Shortly 
after disseminating its packets of informa- 
tion on the disadvantaged as back-up infor- 
mation for Title I of ESEA in 1965, ERIC ar- 
ranged to cover other critical areas of educa- 
tion. Twelve information centers, each 
focused on a subject area, were established 
by contract during fiscal year 1966 (Attach- 
ment 1). These affiliated organizations now 
form the decentralized ERIC network. 

These information centers or Clearing- 
houses, as depicted in Attachment 2, are re- 
sponsible for selecting and evaluating the 
Most significant and timely information in 
thelr respective areas. Their information is 
uniformly processed so that it can be stored 
and retrieved at the Central ERIC facility, 
which is operated by the Office of Education. 
In addition to designing, developing, and co- 
Ordinating the overall system, Central ERIC 
contributes additional information about 
all new projects initiated by the Bureau of 
Research and about final reports from com- 
pleted research projects. 

The complete file of research information 
is committed to magnetic tape which can be 
Searched to prepare bibliographies or to an- 
Swer specific inquiries, The magnetic tapes 
can, moreover, be duplicated and made avail- 
able to other large organizations equipped to 
use them. 

The machine-based system also will pro- 
duce manuscript copy for a bulletin, Re- 
Search in Education,” which will be available 
to the public through GPO starting in No- 
vember 1966. It will contain current ab- 
stracts and indexes that can be scanned for 
research purposes or for maintaining a cur- 
rent awareness on the latest research ac- 
tivities. 

The first several issues will contain infor- 
mation about OE-sponsored research projects 
4nd reports. The Bureau of the Budget has 
directed ERIC to expand the contents of later 
issues of “Research in Education” to include 
Materials from the ERIC information centers 
and relevant research projects underway in 
other government agencies. 

Documents in the collection are put on 
Microfiche at the ERIC Document Reproduc- 
tion Service, operated under contract to Bell 
and Howell Company, so that users of the 

© system can purchase inexpensive in- 
expensive copies in either microfiche or hard 
Copy. Because the ERIC system has put 
first emphasis on materials not readily avail- 
able from other sources, the EDRS is one of 
ERIC's most important efforts in dissemi- 
Rating research information. 
ERIC's most significant publication dur- 
FT will be “Research in Education” 
Which recently was approved by the Bureau 
Of the Budget. Another major publication 
be & historical volume listing all significant 
hal reports submitted to the Office of Edu- 
eet for research activities supported since 


To give better subject coverage ERIC needs 
3 expand the scope provided by its present 
2 clearinghouses. Oritical areas needing 
828 have been expressed by the educa- 
onnl community associations, the Regional 
ae and others. Possible ways of approach- 
= & the issues include the establishment of 
there clearinghouse and the expansion of ex- 
ting ERIC clearinghouse functions and 
activities, 
be Selection of appropriate boundaries for 
mean re scope and functions must be 
ERIC act Only with respect to the size of the 
C staff which must monitor additional 
Programs but also with respect to programs 
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of the Bureau of Research and other govern- 
ment agencies. 

ERIC expects to add a minimum of six new 
information centers to its network during 
FY’67. One of the new centers will cover the 
area of educational technology and media. 
Planning for the establishment of this latter 
center is being coordinated with appropriate 
DOD officials. 

It is believed that ERIC in its over-all sys- 
tems design has included most of the recom- 
mendation made to the Subcommittee on 
Economic Progress of the Joint Economic 
Committee as indicated in its previously cited 
report. ERIC's systems design has inten- 
tionally been kept flexible in order that ad- 
ditional requirements might easily be incor- 
porated. The continued support and fur- 
ther growth and development of ERIC should 
meet the need among educators for an effec- 
tive mechanism that will keep them posted 
on innovations. In addition, it also will 
serve as a referral center for agencies and 
businesses wishing to undertake the develop- 
ments of specified educational programs and 
systems. 

ATTACHMENT 1 
CURRENT ERIO CLEARINGHOUSES 


To date ERIO has established 12 external 
clearinghouses, as listed below. The name 
of the director of each clearinghouse is giyen 
and the topical or subject-matter area of 
each is reflected in the title of the clearing- 
house. Additional information about the 
scope of any clearinghouse can be obtained 
by writing to the director of that clearing- 
house or Central ERIC. 

Dr. Arthur M. Cohen, Director, ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Junior Colleges, Univer- 
sity of Galifornia, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Dr, June B. Jordan, Director, ERIC Clear- 
inghouse on Exceptional Children, Council 
for Exceptional Children, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Dr. A. Hood Roberts, Director, ERIC Clear- 
inghouse on Linguistics and the Uncom- 
monly Taught Languages, Center for Applied 
Linguistics, 1755 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Edward G. Summers, Director, ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Reading, 204 Pine Hall, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Dr. Garry R. Walz, Director, ERIC Clear- 
inghouse on Counseling and Guidance, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Dr. Darrell S. Willey, Director, ERIC Clear- 
inghouse on Small Schools and Rural Com- 
pensatory Education, New Mexico State Uni- 
versity, University Park, New Mexico. 

Dr, Edmund W. Gordon, Director, ERIC 
Clearinghouse on the Disadvantaged, Yes- 
hiva University, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
New York. 

Dr. Leonard J. West, Director, ERIC Clear- 
inghouse on School Personnel, City Univer- 
sity of New York, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York, New York. 

Dr. Kenneth Mildenberger, Director, ERIC 
Clearinghouse on the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages, Modern Language Association of 
America, 4 Washington Place, New York, 
New York. 

Dr. John S. Richardson, Director, ERIO 
Clearinghouse on Science Education, Ohio 
State University, 1314 Kinnear Road, Ool- 
umbus, Ohio. 

Dr. Robert E. Taylor, Director, ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Vocational and Technical 
Education, Ohio State University, 980 Kin- 
near Road, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mrs. Ione F. Pierron, Director, ERIC Clear- 
inghouse on Educational Administration, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 


A5731 
The Truth Behind Red China’s Isolation 


SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee of One Million Against the Ad- 
mission of Communist China to the 
United Nations has recently prepared a 
documentation which supports its posi- 
tion that the Red Chinese are, in fact, 
“isolating themselves.” 

The publication demonstrates the 
frustrating cycle of free world overture 
and Chinese rejection over a long period 
of time. It is hoped, of course, that this 
cycle will in time, or dramatically over- 
night, be broken and that a comity of 
1 the nations of the world can be real- 


I commend this publication to the at- 
tention of our colleagues. It follows: 
Wuo Is ISOLATING Rep CHINA? 


(A study of U.S. initiatives and Communist 
Chinese response prepared by the Commit- 
tee of One Million) 

In recent months, the United States has 
made a series of overtures to the Chinese 
Communists in the hope that Mao Tse-tung 
and his disciples in Peiping will open up the 
airtight iron gate of the Forbidden City just 
a little. To the disappointment of those 
persistently calling for “building bridges,” 
Peiping has contemptuously turned down all 
the overtures. 

At the same time—on the public platform, 
in editorials, on the floor of Congress—there 
is increasing talk of the danger of continued 
isolation of Red China. And the people who 
are doing the talking, oddly enough, continue 
to blame the isolation largely on the U.S. 

Their approach to the issue can be stated 
briefly; the Red Chinese can be mollifled: 
their intransigence is more form than sub- 
stance; by increasing contacts and concilia- 
tory gestures, by exposure to the diplomatic 
Seaman declarations of United States 
peace ntions, the Peiping regime can 
slowly but almost certainly be brought into 
the family of civilized nations. 

One of the less-mentioned facets of United 
States-Chinese Communist relations is Wash- 
ington's seeming high hopes for, forbearance 
toward, and sometimes indirect support of, 
the Chinese Reds. This dates back even 
before the Peiping regime came into being, 
It was in August, 1949—when the war-weary 
Chinese National Government under Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek was struggling with a 
Soviet-backed Communist rebellion—that 
the United States issued the White Paper, 
virtually writing Chiang off in favor of Mao's 
“agrarian reformers.” 

We did more than just sit on our hands to 
“wait for the dust to settle’ while Chiang 
went down helplessly to defeat. Our ambas- 


Shanghai were ordered, 
when these cities fell one by one to the ad- 
vancing Red troops, to remain at their posts, 
anticipating the imminent emergence of a 
“new China.” * 

On October 1, 1949, Mao proclaimed the 
People’s Republic of China. Coupled with 
that proclamation, he announced the policy 
of “leaning to one side,“ that is, the side of 


Moscow. America's show of friendship and 
goodwill was rewarded with humiliating in- 
sults as our diplomats were soon kicked out 
of mainiand China in the most uncere- 
monious manner. The Chinese Communists 
were not interested in our friendship or rec- 
ognition. 

They remain uninterested today. 

During the past two years, the United 
States has dramatically accelerated the pace 
of friendly overtures to the regime in Peiping. 
Officially and unofficially, our government 
has tried to establish a minimal, functional 
rapport with the Chinese Communist gov- 
ernment, And during this same period 
Peiping has accelerated the pace of its re- 
jectlons of these overtures. In fact, as their 
responses to American initiatives clearly 
show, the Chinese Communists are becom- 
ing more intransigent, more paranold, more 
tightly sealed in thelr own ideological 
vacuum. Many times the United States 
has extended the hand of friendship—and as 
many times Peiping has slapped it down. In 


short, the Red Chinese are isolating them- 
selves, 

Indeed, the aging leaders in Peiping are ac- 
tively planning the future well beyond their 
own lifetime. A purge is now going on in 
mainland China to weed out those accused of 
plotting a “restoration of capitalism.” By 
Pelping's own admission, Mao has been de- 
voting his attention for years to the vital 
question of “raising and training successors 
to the proletarian revolutionary cause" to en- 
sure that no soft “second generation” will 
succeed him. 

Mao and his diehard followers want main- 
land China Isolated so that it will forever 
be the repository and living example of 
orthodox Marxism-Leninism, They want no 
bridge to channel the “decadent” capitalist 
influence from the U.S, to their Marxist pure 
land. And they fear it. 

Look for yourself at the recent record of 
American initiatives and Communist Chinese 
Tesponses and the pattern begins to emerge: 


U.S. policy toward Red China—"Containment Without Isolation” 


U.S. INITIATIVE 


“Vice President Huert Humpurer said 
today that the United States’ policy on China 
should be one of ‘containment without neces- 
sarily isolation.’ Outlining a significant 
shift in the Administration’s strategy toward 
Peking, Mr. HUMPHREY indicated that an 
attempt would be made to approach China 
„With a combination of military firm- 
ness and active efforts to explore better re- 
lations.” —New Tork Times, March 14, 1966. 


“John K. Fairbank, director of the East 
Asian Research Center at Harvard University, 
told the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
that some ‘commentators who really ought 
to know better have over-reacted to the 
visionary blueprint of world revolution put 
out by Lin Piao [Peiping's defense minister] 
last September, 

“Communist China, like China for a thou- 
sand years under emperors in Peking, is still 
governed by a ‘great Confucian political fic- 
tion, the myth of rule by virtue.’ Mr, Fair- 
bank said. 

“He sald China should be included in all 
international conferences, such as those on 
disarmament, and should be admitted to the 
United Nations. He freely conceded that the 
Chinese would be ‘disruptive and extremely 
annoying’ in the United Nations but said 
that he would favor their admission ‘even 
if they said they would dynamite the 
place’ "—New York Times, March 11, 1966. 


Footnotes at end of speech, 


CHINESE COMMUNIST RESPONSE * 


“Tt is far from being necessary for HumPH- 
REfi to ‘seize every opportunity’ to demon- 
strate ‘friendship’ toward the Chinese people. 

“HUMPHREY'S ‘kiss of Judas’ approach can- 
not but arouse the disgust of the Chinese 
people and put us on the alert a hundredfold. 

“HUMPHREY even tries to apply the tactics 
of an ostrich, in the vain hope of finding a 
breach in the ranks of the Chinese le."— 
“Humpurery Jabbers in His Dream,” People’s 
Daily, March 14, 1966. 


“The Johnson administration wants to 
make use of the debate as a smokescreen to 
sidetrack the strong dissatisfaction at home 
and abroad with the U.S. anti-China policy 
and to cover up the continuance of the policy 
of hostility and aggression against China. 

“The debate shows that the difference be- 
tween these idea men ts about what counter- 
revolutionary method should be adopted. 
They are at one in the policy of hostility and 
aggression towards China. 

“Helplessly and hopelessly, Harvard Profes- 
sor John K. Fairbank, the so-called veteran 
‘China specialist,’ and others again put for- 
long discredited ‘two Chinas’ 


“U.S. imperialism’s persistent hostility to- 
wards the Chinese people is determined by 
its reactionary and aggressive nature, There 
is nothing strange about it. What is strange 
is that U.S. imperialism even hopes to find 
a ‘way out’ of the blind alley of its China 
policy. The great debate in the United 


U.S. Policy toward Red ina Containment Without Isolation” —Continued 


U.S. INITIATIVE 


“Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT warned today 
that the expectation of war between the 
United States and Communist China in both 
Washington and Peking had made war more 
likely even though it is not desired,’ 

“To help alter this ‘fatal expectancy’ and 
to promote greater understanding of China 
and the Chinese, the Senator sald, his com- 
mittee will begin a series of hearings this 
week,""—New York Times, March 7, 1966. 

“There are practical alternatives to our 
current relationship with both the Soviet 
Union and Communist China. 

“There are many ways in which we can 
build bridges toward nations who would cut 
themselves off from meaningful contact with 
us. We can do so with properly balanced 
trade relations, diplomatic contacts, and in 
some cases even by exchanges of military 
observers."—Speech by Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara to American Society of 
Newspaper Editors in Montreal, New York 
Times, May 19, 1966. 

“The Unitel States should propose to the 
People's Republic of China an opening of a 
new phase of bilateral negotiation at which 
the following items would be discussed: 

“(a) Exchange of diplomatic representa- 
tion; 

“(b) Renunciation of force as an instru- 
ment of policy; 

“(c) Arms control including problems of 
the control over nuclear weapons. 


“The United States should announce that 
It is prepared to accept accredited newspa- 
permen, scholars, and others from the Peo- 
pie's Republic of China and call upon the 
People’s Republic of China to reciprocate.“ 
Position paper signed by 198 American 
scholars, New York Times, March 21, 1966. 

“It was our hope that by direct systematic 
communication we might be able to reduce 
the sharpness of the conflict between us. 
There now have been 129 of these meetings 
lat the ambassadorial level], the latest of 
which took place in Warsaw today . I 
think it is accurate to say that no other 
non-Communist nation has had such ex- 
tensive conversations with the Peiping regime 
as we have had 

“We should continue our efforts to re- 
assure Peiping that the United States does 
not intend to attack mainland China, 

“We must avoid assuming the existence of 
an unending and inevitable state of hostility 
between ourselves and the rulers of main- 
land China, 

“We should continue to enlarge the possi- 
bilities for unofficial contacts between Com- 
munist China and ourselves—contacts which 
may gradually assist in altering Feiping's 
picture of the United States. 


CHINESE COMMUNIST RESPONSE*® 


States over Washington's China policy 
shows once again that it is mere illusion. 
Look how many politicians, ‘scholars’ and 
‘specialists’ took part in these discussions. 
But nothing fruitful has come out of them, 
Nor will there be any result if more discus- 
sions are held. Gentlemen in Washington, 
there is nothing you can do about it.“ — 
‘What Does U.S. Big Debate on China Sig- 
nify?” People’s Daily, April 9, 1966. 

“His remark is just a rehash of the con- 
tainment without isolation’ idea recently 
put forth by the U.S, ruling clique, It shows 
that ‘containment’ is real and ‘without iso- 
lation’ is false. 

“Actually, the American policy of hostility 
towards China has in fact isolated U.S. im- 
perialism itself and not China. China has 
friends all over the world while U.S. impe- 
rialism is at odds even with its allles.“ New 
China News Agency May 20, 1966, 


“The U.S. ruling circles have recently as- 
sumed a posture for ‘improving’ relations 
with China, They are merely feigning a 
‘retreat’ for an onslaught. 

“Their overtures of friendship with China 


are a smokescreen for intensified contain- 


ment’ of China. 

“The U.S. imperialists think that by mak- 
ing some ‘contact’ and ‘visite’ they could 
weaken the revolutionary will of Chinese 
people and shake their firm stand of com- 
batting U.S. imperialism and supporting the 
revolutionary struggle of all peoples. This 
is sheer day-dream."—"Old Tune; New Con- 
splracy.“ People's Daily, March 29, 1966. 


“In his statement, Rusk persisted in the 
policy of hostility and aggression towards 
China while talking no end of ‘increasing 
contacts’ and ‘restoring friendship! with 
China while talking no end of “increasing 
and world public opinion the counter-revo- 
lutionary dual-tactics of sham peace but 
real hostility. 

“The ten elements are a mixture of hos- 
tility to China and deception. The real alm 
is to be hostile to and launch aggression 
against China and to contain and encircle 
It.“ New China News Agency, April 18, 1966, 
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U.S. policy toward Red China—"Containment Without Isolation continued 


U.S. INITIATIVE 

“We should keep open our direct diplomatio 
contact with Peiping in Warsaw. 

“We are prepared to sit down with Peiping 
and other countries to discuss the critical 
problems of disarmament and nonprolifera- 
tion."Statement by Secretary Dean Rusk 
before the Far East Subcommittee of the 
oe Foreign Affairs Committee, March 16, 


CHINESE COMMUNIST RESPONSE* 


Peace in Asia 


“And there {s a fourth essential for peace 
in Asia which may seem the most difficult 
of all: Reconciliation between nations that 
now call themselves enemies. A peaceful 
mainland China is central to a peaceful Asia. 
A hostile China must be discouraged from 
aggression. A misguided China must be en- 
couraged toward understanding of the out- 
side world and toward policies of peaceful 
cooperation. 

“For lasting peace can never come to Asia 
as long as the 700 million people of mainland 
China are isolated by their rulers from the 
outside world 

“But we have also learned that the greatest 
force for opening closed minds and opening 
closed societies is the free fow of ideas and 
people and goods. 

“For many years now the U.S. has attempt- 
ed in vain to pursue the Chinese Communists 
to agree to an exchange of newsmen as one of 
the first steps to increase understanding be- 
tween our people. 


“More recently, we have taken steps to per- 
mit Americans scholars, experts in medicine 
and public health and other specialists to 
travel to Communist China. 

“And only today we here in the government 
cleared a passport for a leading American 
businessman to exchange knowledge with 
Chinese mainland leaders in Red China. 

“All of these initiatives except the actions 
today have been rejected by Communist 
hing. Speech by President Johnson before 
the Armorican Alumni Council, in White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. July 12, 1966; 

“There are no arbitrary limits to our search 
for peace. We stand by the Geneva agree- 
ments of 1954 and 1962. We will meet at any 
conference table, we will discuss any pro- 
posals—four points or 14 or 40—and we will 
consider the views of any group. We will 
work for a ceasefire now or once discussions 
have begun, We'll respond if others reduce 
their use of force; and we will withdraw our 
soldiers once South Vietnam is securely guar- 
anteed the right to shape its own future.” 
—State of the Union address by President 
Johnson, January 12, 1966. 

“President Johnson urged the Vietnamese 
Communists today not to let ‘endless and un- 
rewarding argument over what has already 
happened’ prevent peaceful settlement of the 


“The U.S. President's apparent saber-rat- 
tling statement ts in fact an indirect revela- 
tion of the nature of the United States as a 
paper tiger in a world where the four seas 
are rising, clouds and waters raging, the five 
continents are rocking, wind and thunder 


roaring, 

“Johnson made it clear that the losing war 
of aggression in Vietnam had become prob- 
lem Number One tormenting the U.S. ruling 
SUN TEEN China News Agency, July 13, 


“Johnson [In his State of the Union mes- 
Sage] let loose his war blackmail against the 
Vietnamese people who are engaged in the 
heroic war of resistance to U.S. aggression, 
and against the Chinese people who have long 
since made preparations to deal with the 
American New China News 
Agency, January 13, 1966. 


“Why has this bully who has been working 
overtime to the conflagration of war 
in Indo-China suddenly assumed the peace 
posture? .. because the Johnson Admin- 
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war. . Without naming North Vietnam or 
Communist China, Mr, Johnson appeared to 
address the heart of his speech to both coun- 
tries."—New York Times, March 2, 1966. 


“President Johnson said tonight that the 
United States was ready to begin, without 
prior conditions, diplomatic discussions to 
end the war in Vietnam High officials 
sald that Mr, Johnson's use of the word ‘un- 
conditional’ meant ‘exactly what it says,’ and 
that the United States would be willing to 
enter into any kind of diplomatic contact 
with such Communist powers as North Viet- 
nam and China even while the Vietcong con- 
tinued to fight in South Vietnam.“ New 
York Times, April 8, 1966. 

“Senator Mike MANSFIELD of Montana pro- 
posed today that Japan or Burma take the 
lead in bringing about a ‘direct confrontation 
across a peace table’ of the United States, 
[Communist] China, North Vietnam and ‘es- 
sential’ elements from South Vietnam“ New 
York Times, April 19, 1966, 


“Senator MIKE MANSFIELD called yesterday 
for a meeting between Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk and Communist China's Foreign 
Minister Chen Yi, to seek ‘a curb on the ex- 
pansion of the war’ in Vietnam ‘and a prompt 
and durable termination of the tragic blood- 
letting. 


The President [Johnson] sald this aft- 
ernoon that he welcomed any constructive 
suggestions from members of Congress, Sena- 
tors, and Senator MANSFIELD, Mr, Moyers 
[White House Press Secretary] said. He 
said that it [Mr. Mansfleld's suggestion] is 
something that he would want Secretary 
Rusk and others to reylew."—New York 
Times, June 17, 1966. 
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istration actions to expand the war, its out- 
cries to further escalate the war, and its war 
crimes of using toxic gas and napalm bombs 
in South Vietnam have incurred the ever 
stronger opposition and angry denunciation 
of the world public."—People’s Daily, March 
29, 1966. 

“All negotiations wtih the U.S. imperialists 
are utterly useless if they still refuse to with- 
draw from South Vietnam all their troops 
and all kinds of war material, and those of 
their satellite countries; if they still refuse 
to dismantle all their military bases in South 
Vietnam; and if the traitors still surrender 
the South Vietnamese people's sacred rights 
to Independence.“ - People's Daily, April 11, 
1966. 


“What is meant by ‘direct confrontation’ 
negotiations? It is simply a reproduction of 
the ‘unconditional discussions’ ware offered 
by the Johnson administration more than a 
year ago. It means asking the Vietnamese 
people to give up their sacred right to resist 
aggression, defend their independence and 
sovereignty, and fight for the reunification of 
their motherland; it means asking them to 
sit at a table with the U.S. aggressors whose 
hands are dripping with the blood of the 
Vietnamese, while allowing the United States 
to hang on in South Vietnam and keep ex- 
panding the war frantically."—People's Daily, 
May 5, 1966. 

“We must warn the U.S. aggressors in all 
seriousness: Do not miscalculate and do not 
misjudge your opponents, In order to sup- 
port the Vietnamese people in winning 
thorough victory in the war of resistance 
against U.S, aggression, the Chinese people 
are ready to undertake the greatest national 
sacrifices. 

“Since you have torn the 1954 Geneva 
agreements to shreds, the Chinese govern- 
Ment and people have naturally ceased to be 
bound by the Geneva agreements in sup- 
porting the Victnamese people's struggle 
against U.S. aggression and for national sal- 
vation.''—Speech by Liu Shao-ch!, Peiping's 
chief of state, at a Peiping rally in support 
of North Vietnam, New China News Agency, 
July 22, 1966. 


Nuclear testing and disarmament 


“Senator Rosert F. KENNEDY proposed to- 
day that the United States explore new 
avenues to world disarmament by inviting 
Communist China to participate in the 17- 
nation Geneya disarmament conference.”— 
New York Times, October 14, 1965. 


“Under the United States control, the 
United Nations has all along maintained a 
hostile attitude toward our country. 

“China will never enter into any relations 
with the United Nations and any conference 
connected with it before restoration of her 
legitimate rights in the United Nations and 
the expulsion of the Chiang Kal-shek clique 
from the organization."—Statement by Pel- 
Ping's Foreign Ministry, on Dec, 1, 1965, New 
York Times, December 2, 1965. 
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“The General Assembly adopted, 112 to 0. 
. +. resolution urging that steps be taken 
for the convening of ‘a world disarmament 
conference no later than 1967, 

“The United States voted for the resolu- 
tion."—New York Times, November 30, 1965. 

“Three Democratic Senators urged today 
that this country invite Communist China 
to discuss nuclear weapons controls and 
esi od in international disarmament ef- 


pem A, Rosrat F. KENNEDY, Democrat of 
New York, told the Senate that a third nu- 
clear blast by Red China should cause United 
States and other world nuclear powers to ask 
an immediate conference. Senators Mime 
MANSFIELD) of Montana and GEORGE 8. 
McGovern of South Dakota, both Democrats, 

supported Mr. Kennepy's comments, calling 
them wise and timely,"—New York Times, 
May 13, 1966, 

“The United States has raised the possibll- 
ity of entering into a pledge with Communist 
China that neither would be the first to use 
nuclear weapons if the Chinese would agree 
to stop thelr atomic testing."—New York 
Times, June 3, 1966. 


Peiping’s admission to 


“The National Council of Churches’ World 
Order Study Conference urged Saturday that 
the United States end its opposition to seat- 
ing Red China in the United Nations, 


“About 500 delegates to the conference 
asked that the U.S. take the step ‘without 
prejudice to its own policy of diplomatic 
5 a tion.’ "Associated Press, October 23, 


“Mr. Thant's [U Thant, Secretary General 
of the United Nations] remedy for the neu- 
rotic Chinese would be to admit the Peking 
regime into the United Nations to normalize 
their international relations.“ —New York 
Herald Tribune, March 21, 1966. 

“Senator ROBERT F. KENNEDY proposed yes- 
terday that the United States take ‘some 
initiatives’ toward getting Communist China 
into the United Nations.”"—New York Times, 
June 27, 1966. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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“China will determinedly continue to de- 
velop nuclear weapons and will definitely 
not attend any world disarmament confer- 
ence at the United Nations or outside it.”— 
People’s Daily, June 20, 1966. 


“The U.S. promise that it will consider the 
question of not using nuclear weapons first 
is false; its real intention is to fasten China 
to the tripartite nuclear test ban treaty, 
Just what is this tripartite treaty? It is a 
criminal concoction of the two nuclear over- 
lords—the United States and the Soviet 
Union—of combined exertion to consolidate 
their nuclear monopoly, to bind the peace- 
loving countries hand and foot, and to hood- 
wink the people of the world . . The Chi- 
nese Government was the first to oppose the 
treaty and opposes it most firmly. At no 
time and in no circumstances shall we sub- 
scribe to it.“ — People's Daily, June 20, ey 
the United Nattons** 


“The United Nations has always been a 
United States tool for aggression. ‘Today it 
as become also a stock exchange for political 
dealings between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

“China may as well stay out of a United 
Nations like this. 

“The United States may keep China out of 
the United Nations for 1,000 or even 100,000 
years without harming China one lota. 
China is doing very well."—People’s Daily, 
November 19, 1965. 

“He is merely acting as Washington's 
political broker.“ —New China News Agency, 
September 13, 1965. 


“The United Nations must rectify its mls- 
takes and undergo a thorough reorganiza- 
tion and reform, It must admit and correct 
all its past mistakes, Among other things, 
it should cancel its resolution condemning 
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China and the Democratic People's Republic 
of Korea as aggressors and adopt a resolu- 
tion condemning the United States as the ag- 
gressor; the U.N. Charter must be reviewed 
and revised jointly by all countries, big and 
small; all independent states should be in- 
cluded in the United Nations; and all im- 
perialist puppets should be expelled.“ 
Statement by Peiping’s Foreign Minister 
Chen Yi, September 29, 1965. 


Travels and exchanges 


“The State Department disclosed today 
that several American universities had been 
notified that scientists and scholars from 
Communist China would be permitted to 
visit the United States, 

“The move represents another step in the 
quiet cautious attempts by the Johnson Ad- 
ministration to broaden the scientific and 


cultural contacts with Communist China. 


Thus far, according to officials, the over- 
tures have not been met with any favor- 
able response.“ New York Times, April 15, 
1966. 


“The State Department in announcing its 
new policy (on travel to Red China) said 
it was an exploratory move toward closer 
scientific cooperation with the Communist 
bloc. Under the new regulations, doctors and 
scientists in the field of public health will be 
granted passports to make professional visits 
to the five Communist countries.“ New York 
Times, December 30, 1965. 


“Two specialists in child development have 
been granted permission by the State De- 
partment to travel in Communist China as 
scholars. Hershel Alt said in New York yes- 
terday that he and his wife had received 
word that the government would validate 
their passports."—-New York Times, July 17, 
1966. 

“Three of Communist China’s leading 
high-energy physicists have been invited to 
two international conferences in the San 
Francisco area next month. 

“The invitation was issued about 10 days 
ago with State Department approval. No 
reply has been recelved from the Chinese 
Academy of Sciences, which was asked to de- 
liver the invitations to the physicists,”— 
New York Times, August 12, 1966. 

“In Washington the State Department in 
a new relaxation of travel restrictions, said 
it would permit travel of businessmen and 
athletes to China and four other Communist 


countries.”"—New York Times, July 12, 1966, 


“The spokesman of the U.S, State Depart- 
ment has come out to say on 14 April that 
the U.S. government would permit some 
American universities to invite Chinese 
scientists and scholars to visit the United 
States. 

“Earlier, the same spokesman also indi- 
cated that American scientists and scholars 
would be permitted to visit China. 

“Obviously, these statements are nothing 
but a fraud. 

“It is obvious that its aim is to decelve 
American people and world opinion and ex- 
ploit the American people’s friendly senti- 
ments for China in the interest of its policy 
of hostility toward China.“ —Statement by 
Peiping’s Foreign Ministry, New China News 
Agency, April 16, 1966. 

“The State Department’s action easing 
passport restrictions on travel to Communist 
China and four other countries is ‘nauseat- 
ing hypocrisy,’ Jenmin Jih Pao (People's 
Daily), the Communist Party newspaper, said 
today ... he US. imperialists conducted 
chemical warfare against the Vietnamese 
people, What consideration have they ever 
had for humanity?’"—Reuters, January 1, 
1966. 


“Communist China regards the relaxing 
of the United States ban on travel of United 
States citizens to the mainland of China as 
a ‘trick,’ according to an official of the 
Chineso consulate here [Geneva]. 
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“A young business executive with a strong 
curiosity about Communist China has passed 
the first obstacle in an attempt to visit that 
country. 

“G. William Miller, president of Textron, 
Inc., was notified that the State Department 
has validated his passport for travel to Com- 
muntst China under new guidelines an- 
nounced yesterday.”—Associated Press, July 
12, 1966. 

“The State Department is prepared to per- 
mit tourist travel to Communist China but 
only by prominent American ettizens.“ New 
York Times, July 17, 1966. 

“We have tried unsuccessfully to arrange 
with the Chinese [Communists] either a 
formal or an informal exchange of newamen 
and more recently we have indicated to them 
Our willingness wnilaterally and without 
reciprocity to see Communist Chinese news- 
men enter the United States.""—Speech by 
William P. Bundy, assistant secretary.ef state 
for Par Eastern affairs, at Pomona College, 
Pomona, Cal, February 12, 1966, 

"The United States, in an avowed move to- 
Ward establishing closer contacts with Com- 
munist China, has offered to permit Chinese 
hewsmen to visit the United States, even if 
American newsmen continue to be barred 
from China New York Times, February 
15, 1966. 

“The State Department has issued pass- 
Ports to 60 U.S. newsmen to go to Red 
China. - Oakland Tribune, March 31, 1966. 

“The State Department has given permis- 
Sion to Rep. Weston E. Vivian (D.~-Mich.) 
to travel to Red China. 

“The freshman Representative from Ann 
Arbor said he believed he was the first mem- 
ber of Congress to ask for, and recelve, ex- 
— permission. New York Post, May 25, 

“The State Department. has told Supreme 

Justice William O. Douglas that it. will 
approve his request for permission to travel 
to Communist China, officials said today. 

“Justice Douglas has sald he has been in- 
vited by the Communist Chinese Govern- 
ment to visit Peking late this year. New 
York Times, July 22, 1966. 


*In mainland China, all newspapers, jour- 
nals and news agencies are owned and oper- 
ated by the Chinese Communist Party and 
Serve as its mouthpiece. The New China 
News Agency and the People’s Daily are the 
Most. authoritative organs, coming directly 
Under the CCP Central Committee and head- 
ed traditionally by deputy ministers. of prop- 

The opinions cannot be compared 

With that of any American news media, but 

Must be regarded as Peiping’s official line. 

Au Passages quoted from the New China 

News Agency and the People’s Daily were in 

Original English. 

“*The Johnson Administration 1s, of 

» Opposed to the admission of Com- 

mumist China to the United Nations. But 

Pelping’s response to a completely unofficial 
Proposal is instructive. 
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“Tt will not accept travelers cleared by the 
United States, he added. 

“He added, the hostile posture of the 
American government means that it will 
‘misuse’ the friendly persons who might seek 
to go to China. > 

“It would make no difference whether the 
applicant for travel were a doctor, reporter 
or professor, said the official."—Christian Sei- 
ence Monitor, July 26, 1966. 

“Communist China has closed its doors 
to most categories of foreign visitors while 
the country is going through {ts political 
purge. 

“Reports reaching Hong Kong say that the 
Peking regime evidently wishes to conceal 
the extent of the upheaval caused by the 
denunciation of hundreds of party officials 
and educators on charges that they had 
manifested ‘bourgeois’ or Soviet ‘revisionist’ 
tendencies."—New York Times, July 12, 1966. 


“A news dispatch from Tokyo said that 
Red China denied Douglas had ever been in- 
vited. Communist Chinese Foreign Min- 
istry sources were quoted as saying: ‘Indeed, 
it’s laughing matter. It simply can't be.“ — 
Associated Press, July 23, 1966. 


ns 


EPILOGUE 
These contrasting quotations can go on 
and on, ad infinitum, but there must be a 
limit to the patience of any reader. In clos- 
ing, let us borrow from President Johnson 
Who, at a White House press conference an 
September 8, 1966, welcomed a statement 
cuetduted to Peiping’s Foreign Minister 
2 Yi (subsequently denied) that the 
Ciping regime sought no confrontation with 
the United States; and a statement issued 
a Peiping’s Ambassador Wang Kuochuan on 
© same day, following the 132nd “ambassa- 
doriar talk” with U.S, Ambassador John A. 
ronouski in Warsaw: 
wo resident Johnson: “We always are glad 
hen other nations feel that there is no 


reason for them to engage in a confrontation 
with us , . . First, we are glad to see people 
feel that there is no reason why they should 
have a confrontation with us and second, 
yes, we do explore every possibility that we 
are aware of and encournge everything that 
we think has any potential."—Press confer- 
ence, Sept. 8, 1966. 

Wang Kuo-Chuan: “Of late, one United 
States official after another has indicated a 
wish for ‘reconciliation,’ ‘building a bridge’ 
and entering into ‘peaceful cooperation’ with 
China. The United States Government 
thinks that the Chinese people and the peo- 
ple of the world will be hoodwinked by these 
high-sounding words it has uttered. This 
is: sheer wishful thinking. 
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“The lron-clad facts of the last 17 years, 
and particularly in the recent period, prove 
that the United States Government's talk 
about ‘easing’ Chinese-United States rela- 
tions is not worth a penny. 

“The United States Government's attempt 
to encircle China is futile. The Chinese peo- 
ple who held high the banner of opposition 
to United States imperialism will never be 
encircled. It is definitely not China but the 
United States that has been besieged ring 
upon ring by the people of the whole world. 
The Chinese people are confident that to- 
gether with the oppressed peoples and na- 
tions of Asia, Africa, Latin America and the 
rest of the world, they can thoroughly smash 
any scheme of the United States Government 
for aggression and are determined to do eo. 

“What the United States Government has 
done to China irrefutably proves that the 
United States Government does not have the 
slightest sincerity about easing Chinese- 
United States relations. On the contrary, it 
is carrying out its policies of hostility and 
aggression against China with redoubled ef- 
forts, shifting the center of gravity of its 
global strategy eastward and regarding the 
Chinese people as its main enemy."—State~- 
ment issued on Sept, 8, 1966. N 


International Seafarers’ President Calls 
for Strong American-Flag Merchant 
Fleet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 1 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following report by Mr. Paul 
Hall, president of the International Sea- 
farers Union, which appeared in the Oc- 
tober 14, 1966, edition of the Seafarers 
Log, the union’s official publication. 

This excellent report reflects the im- 
portance of American-flag carriers for 
not only the transportation of American 
goods but, also, as a vital link in our 
national defense and our balance-of- 
Payments problems. 

The report follows: 

REPORT or INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 
(By Paul Hall) 

The importance of maintaining a strong 
American-flag merchant fleet for national 
defense is being pointed out every day by 
the tons of shipborne cargoes that arrive in 
Vietnam. The U.S. discovered early in the 
Vietnam buildup that we cannot depend on 
foreign-flag ships with foreign national crews 
to deliver goods to our fighting men or other- 
wise uphold the best interests of the United 
States. 

The existence of a strong American-flag 
merchant fleet is just as important to the 
nation’s economy as it is to the national de- 
fense. The maintenance of a strong, ade- 
quate U.S. merchant fleet is the only way in 
which we can assure competitive freight rates 
for American exports and is one of the best 
means available to ease the serious “dollar 
drain” that is plaguing our econcmy. 

When American exports are shipped aboard 
foreign-fiag vessels 73 cents out of every 
freight dollar goes outside the United States, 
never to return, and thereby makes our ad- 
verse balance of payments problem worse. 

On the other hand, when American exports 
move on U.S.-flag ships, 77 cents of every 
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freight dollar remains in the American econ- 
omy—not only relieving our balance of pay- 
ments problem, but also generating even 
more business to further boost the economy. 

Statistics show that about 80 percent of 
American firms engaging in foreign trade 
make no attempt to ship their goods aboard 
American-flag vessels. Instead they allow 
foreign buyers to control routing of the 

and these buyers almost always ship 
eboard their own national flag ships. 

By this practice American manufacturers 
are doing themselves a disservice on several 
grounds. Not only are they allowing money 
to leave the U.S.— which, If it remained here 
would be reflected in increased business— 
but they are also leaving themselves wide 
open for exploitation and rate discrimina- 
tion by foreign ship operators, 

By ignoring American-flag ships in the 
‘carriage of their goods, U.S. manufacturers 
become increasingly dependent on foreign- 
fag shipping. Then, In a time of worldwide 
shipping crisis, the American manufacturer 
learns that he will be charged exorbitant 
rates for shipping his goods. 

This happened during the Korean War and 
the Suez crisis, On those occasions an in- 
fusion of reserve fleet ships helped ease the 
situation, But available reserve fleet ships 
are rapidly disappearing and will probably 
not be available at all in the future. 

A strong merchant ficet adequate to meet 
the nation's defense and trade needs is essen- 
tial for the nation’s economic and defense 
security, and it la the job of every American 
to do everything in his power to see that we 
have such a fleet. 


Our Public Land Policies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Public Lands Subcommittce 
of the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, I have been extremely grati- 
fied with the work of the Public Land 
Law Review Commission, established by 
Congress in 1964, through the efforts of 
Chairman Wayne N. ASPINALL, of Colo- 
rado, and many of my colleagues both in 
the House and Senate. As you know, this 
Commission is conducting a comprehen- 
sive review of our public land statutes, 
regulations and their administration, 
and the demands upon the lands, and 
will develop recommendations for policies 
that will have a lasting effect upon man- 
agement of our public lands in the future. 

In a recent copy of State Government, 
a publication issued by the Council of 
State Governments, I was pleased to see 
one of the finest articles, covering, I be- 
lieve, for the first time a thorough his- 
torical review of our plublic land laws, 
how they developed, and a recital of the 
varied demands for uses of the lands. 
Author of this article is Milton A. Pearl, 
staff director of the Public Land Law Re- 
view Commission, who, prior to going 
to the on, rendered distin- 
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staff but appreciate his efforts in under- 
taking the highly important task of 
overseeing the day-to-day operations of 
the land laws review commission staff. 
I am sure that he and his fine staff will 
work effectively toward providing the 
Commission with as complete informa- 
tion as possible as to the use and man- 
agement of our public lands under exist- 
ing laws and regulations to the end that 
our future land policies will provide for 
the greatest good for the public as a 
whole, 

I commend your attention to the arti- 
cle “Public Land Policy: A Time for Re- 
view,” reprinted hereafter: 

Putte Lano Poricy: A Time FOR REVIEW 
(By Milton A. Pearl) 


Congress has established the Public Land 
Law Review Commission to study public land 
policies and to make whatever recommen- 
dations may be necessary to reshape these 
policies to meet present-day and future 
needs, One look at a land-ownership map of 
the United States convinces one of the com- 
plexity of the commission's assignment, Its 
potential significance is great, for the study 
will embrace nearly one-third of the land 
area of the country. The commission is 
called upon to make recommendations con- 
cerning more than 96 per cent of all federally 
owned lands in the fifty states. This 
amounts to roughly 740 million acres, 

These lands presently represent grazing 
acreage for many farmers and ranchers, 
habitat for millions of big game animals, 
potential recreation sites for the nation, for- 
ests which produce a sizeable portion of the 
nation's annual timber supply, watersheds 
from which originates the water supply for 
much of the nation, and underground stock- 
piles containing most of its mineral re- 
sources—developed or undeveloped. 

Through this study, Congress wanta to 
learn these things: 

1. What are the various demands on the 
public lands now and what are they likely to 
be in the future? 

2. Are changes in public land policies nec- 
essary to enable the American people to real- 
ize the maximum benefit from the public 
lands? If so, what changes? 

The policies governing the public lands 
are woven Inextricably into the history of 
the United States. The Northwest Ordinance, 
“54-40 or fight!,"" homesteading, gold rushes, 
land races—all are part of the American— 
and public jand—heritage. To a great ex- 
tent, then, any study of the nation’s public 
land policies delves into the roots of Amer- 
loan economic and political growth. 


TERRITORIAL ACCESSION 


How to treat, designate and administer 
the lands that became the original federal 
public domain was a central Issue when the 
Union was being formed. Following the 
American Revolution, all British rights to 
lands west of the colonies to the Mississippi 
River were ceded to the thirteen colonies. 
Endiess discussion centered around this 
problem. Not until agreement wus reached 
to cede these lands to Congress, for the com- 
mon benefit” were the Articles of Contedera- 
tion ratitied, 

Thus, the public domain was born when 
the original states involved ceded to the fed- 
eral government some 233 million acres of 
land lying westward to the Mississippi River. 
In 1803, the Louisiana Purchase added 523 
million acres, from the Mississippi to the 
Rockies. Thereafter, through purchase and 
treaty, the United States acquired an ad- 
ditional billion acres, the last acquisition 
being the purchase of Alaska from Russia 
in 1867. Altogether, nearly two billion acres 
of land have been part of the public domain 
at one time or another. Except for the 
original thirteen states (bounded as we pres- 
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ently know them), plus Vermont, Kentucky, 
Maine and West Virginia (which were carved 
out of the original thirteen and Texas and 
Hawaii (whose public“ lands were re- 
tained as state lands upon annexation), all 
of the United States at one time was public 
domain. ‘The exact status of Tennessee in 
this regard has never been too clear, al- 
though its territory was ceded by North 
Carolina in 1789. 


CURRENCY FOR THE NEW NATION 


The new nation was long on courage but 
short on money, Debts Incurred during the 
Revolutionary War had to be paid, as well 
as expenses of the fledgiing government. It 
was only natural that, in their search for a 
means of raising revenue, the Founding 
Fathers turned to the only surplus asset 
available. This was the vast unexplored 
portion of the continent still to be con- 
quered—the public domain. Born of neces- 
sity, the idea was nonetheless revolutionary. 
Never before had a nation voluntarily set out 
on a program to transfer title to its lands to 
private ownership. An act of 1780 provided 
for Congress to regulate the granting and 
selling of these lands. 

The policy of selling public lands for rev- 
enue continued until well into the Nine- 
teenth Century. Beginning with a.“strictly 
cash" policy of $2.00 per acre and a minimum 
of 640 acres in any transaction. Congress 
gradually relaxed the terms by reducing the 
minimum acreage, and finally dropping the 
price per acre to $1.25, Congress passed a 
general preemption law in 1841 to protect 
those who settled on the public lands be- 
fore they became available for public sale. 
It permitted them to buy their claims up to 
160 acres at $1.25 per acre in advance of the 
general auctions. 


DEVELOP, SETTLE, AND USE 


With the passage of scvreal land laws in 
the 1860's, the revenue-rulsing policy was no 
longer paramount. Among these were the 
Homestead Act of 1862, which came into 
being as part of a new policy that em- 
phasized settlement and development of the 
land, and the Morrill Act, passed in the same 
year, which was the foundation of our land- 
grant college system. 

The drama and pioneering associated with 
homesteading have caused people to over- 
look the.fact that, by the time the Home- 
stead Act was passed in 1862, more than 156 
million acres had passed into private own- 
ership by cash sales, and that these con- 
tinued even after passage of the Homestead 
Act. In the aggregate, acreage transferred 
by cash sales surpasses by some fifteen mil- 
lion acres that upon which final homestedd 
entries have been granted. On cash sales. 
the buyer was not obligated to “prove up” 
on the acreage acquired, Le., he did not have 
to prove settlement and improvement in 
order to acquire title, as under the home- 
stead test. 

Although the homestender was, and still 
is, the symbol of the pioncering spirit and 
of man's victory over the elements, only the 
succcssful—us is so often the case—have 
been publicized. Many went down in de- 
feat, having accomplished no more than 
the destruction of the valunble crust that 
held the soll together. They departed un- 
heralded, 

The Homestead Act of 1862 was désigned 
with the Midwest in mind, but by the time 
it was enacted, the settlement had pushed 
beyond the one-hundredth meridian onto 
the arid and semi-arid lands of the West. 
Most of the agricultural lands in Illinois. 
Indiana and Iowa, for example, had already 
been sold. Homesteading accounted for only 
about one million acres settled in those 
three states. The maximum of 160 acres 
allowed for any one homesteader proved in- 
sufficient, in many instances, for a livelihood. 
Out of more than three million original 
homestead entries filed with the federal gow- 
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ernment between 1863 and 1905, final en- 
tries have totaled. less than 1,500,000, or 
roughly half the number that were granted 
original entries. 

As early as 1878, observers warned that 
shortcomings were apparent in the home- 


these conditions.” He held that the farm 
unit should not be less than 2,560 acres, and 
that “the division of these lands should be 
controlled by topographic features in such 
manner as to give the greatest number of 
water fronts to the pasturnge farms.” 

In an article in the Atlantic Monthly in 
1879, George W. Julian reported that “only 
® small proportion of agricultural Innd yet 


ship quite as comprehensive and far- soning 
as that which wrestled with the question In 
the beginning . 

Later, in 1904, 1 ‘Public Lands Commission 
reported that “present land laws do not fit 


Jaws and practices are no longer well suited 
for the most economical and effective dis- 
posa) of lands to actual settlers.” 
EFFORTS FOR IMPROVEMENT 
Recognition of western problems led to the 
passage in 1877 of the Desert Land Act, which 
provided for the sale of up to 640 acres of 


taking for individuals, Congress passed the 
Carey Act, which offered one million acres to 
each arid state which could provide for the 
Teclamation and occupation of the lands by 
Individuals. This wns the forerunner of the 
National Reclamation Act of 1902, by which 
the federal government assumed the respon- 
sibility of reclaiming public and other Innds, 
With costa to be borne by the land owners, 

The pace of homesteading slowed until the 
turn of the century. Then twice as many 
final entries were approved during the thirty 


thirty years. ‘The all-time peak was reached 
in 1913. During that year, 53.252 final en- 
tries were allowed, covering more than ten 


„ which increased the limitation to 
320 nores in certain states, was in part re- 
*ponsible for an increase in the number of 
Patents lanued. 

Other attempts were made to adapt the 
Original homestead legislation to meet unique 
Conditions of the West. Among these was 
the Stock Raising Homestead Act of 1916, 
which provided for homesteads up to 640 
Acres on those Inds determined to be suit- 


Tights. The second was the Small Tract. Act, 
enacted im 1938. 
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public land study committee of 1931 pointed 
out that a large percentage of the 640-acre 


Committee on the Conservation and Admin- 
istration of the Public Domain—stated: 
“Some indication of the high percentage 
of failure and disappointment to the settler 
who has undertaken this form of homestead 
may be derived from the disclosure that dur- 
ing the 12 years since the stock-raising 
homestead act went into effect. less than half 
of the 133,350 entries have gone to patent. 
‘There are extensive areas in every public- 
land state which have been entered under 
this act and then abandoned to Russian 
thistle and other weeds, some poisonous, de- 
structive to ranges formerly valuable to the 
stock raiser. Ruined fences and abandoned 
homes dot the landscape for many miles, 
pitiful evidence of human hopes buried be- 


- neath the economic insufficiency of 640 acres 


in a semiarid section as a stock-raising unit 
to support a family.” 

The committee said that little of the land 
not now entered holds out any hope of eco- 
nomic sufficiency" and ventured the opinion 
that homesteading in any form had run its 
course. 

PARALLEL PROCEDURES 

A parallel effort to settle the West was 
through the railroad land grant, the first of 
which was made for the Nlinois Central 
Railroad in 1850. The Union Pacific and 
Central Pacific received grants in 1862, con- 
sisting of the rights-of-way plus alternate 
sections of land for twenty miles on each side 
of the rights-of-way. Altogether, these 
grants and others which followed until 1871 


acres were granted to states for railroad 
construction.) 
The transcontinental railronds made it 


* possible for many more settlers to go west. 


Trade and commerce were encouraged. The 


- development pace accelerated. The railroads 


received alternate sections across wide swaths 
of the public domain, but the government 
retained and then sold the sections in be- 
tween, 

This procedure, coupled with the rectan- 
gular survey system. also resulted In millions 
of acres lying unsettled. Purchasers and 
homesteaders naturally chose those tracts 
where water was located in order to control 
use of surrounding lands. In this way, one 
individual frequently could buy a section of 
railroad land and have free use of thousands 
of acres of unoccupied public lands. The 
checkerboard pattern of public domain still 
exists in many areas of the West today. 

From the early days of the Continental 


- Army until passage of the Homestead Act of 


1862, about 65 million acres of public lands 


able for public Sanaa: Military bounty land 
warrants, by fur the major form of scrip 
issued, were granted to Abraham Lincoln for 
service in the Illinois Militia during the 
Biack Hawk War and to John Pau! Jones 
for service in the Continental Navy. Pointed 
up by Benjamin Hibbard as an excellent “ex- 

ample of how not to dispose of public land,” 
in his “History of Public Land Policies,” scrip 


- ‘was later frequently bought up by specula- 


tors. Some of the nation's prime farmland 
was transferred to privaja ownership through 
such warrants. 

Another land dispoattion and development 
procedure, referred to briefly above, involved 
some 225 million acres of public lands 
granted to the states for various purposes, in- 


me Ordinance of 1785 established the 
640-acre square grid system of public land 
surveys. The railroad grants were made 
in units based on this system. 
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cluding support of common schools, support 
of universities and other institutions, and 
reclamation of swamplands, 
MINERAL POLICY 
The first general eee law came in 1866, 


acre on placer claims and $5.00 per 
lode caims. 
By inference, the Mining Law of 1 


covery, ever since known as the ‘ ‘prudent 
man” rule: 

“A mineral discovery, sufficient to warrant 
the location of a mining claim, may be re- 
garded as proved, where mineral is found, 
and the evidence shows that a person of or- 
dinary prudence would be justified in the 
Turther expenditure of his labor and means, 


with a reasonable prospect of success in de- 


veloping a valuable mine.” 
Later upheld by the Supreme Court, the 


place. 
Just after the turn of the century, oll and 
At 


‘The need for development of the nonmetallic 
minerals led to passage of the Mincral Leas- 
ing Act of 1920, providing for mineral leasing 
and payment of production royalties. The 
act applies to coal, oll, gas oll shale, phos- 
phate, sodium, and potassium. By later 
amendment, it included sulphur in Louisiana 
and New Mexico, and more recently native 
asphalt, solid and semisolid bitumen, and 
bitumnous rock. 
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RESERVATION 


As the settlement era of American history 
progressed, there came a gradual acceptance 
of a new policy, viz. that certain areas of the 
public domain should be reserved in public 
ownership for future needs of the nation or 
for their unique natural features. The 
reservation policy had its significant begin- 
nings in 1872—the same year that the mining 
law of 1866 was substantially revised—with 
the establishment of Yellowstone National 
Park. The next year, an act was 
which led indirectly to the establishment of 
forest reserves.. This was the Timber Culture 
Act, which provided for a grant of 160 acres 
of public domain to anyone who planted one- 
fourth of the acreage to timber and managed 
it properly for ten years. Concelved as a 
means to restore some of the timber resources 
that were removed when land was cleared for 
agriculture, the Timber Culture Act never 
achieved its objective, and was repealed in 
1891. A “rider” attached to the act of repeal 
authorized the establishment of forest reser- 
vations on the public domain, 

Presidents Benjamin Harrison, Cleveland 
and McKinley, in turn, set aside forest re- 
serves which totaled nearly fifty million acres 
by the time President Theodore Roosevelt 
took office. During his time in the Presi- 
dency, Mr. Roosevelt upped this figure by 
nearly 150 million acres, although not all of 
the area included within the boundaries of 
the reservations was federally owned. His 
action was opposed, primarily by those who 
felt his reservation policy represented a 
radical change in policy that had applied to 
other states and which would limit the West's 
potential for development. Opposition built 
until Congress in 1907 took away the Presi- 
dent's authority to create additional forest 
reserves in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Colorado and Wyoming. 

Considerable acreage has been added to 
the National Forest System since Roosevelt's 
time. The Weeks Law of 1911 made possible 
the creation of national forests in eastern 
States where there was no remaining public 
domain or where there never had been public 
domain. Some lands have been removed 
from the forest reserves, primarily for inclu- 
sion in national parks. There are some 180 
million acres in national forests today. In 
addition to the lands in national forest re- 
serves, about eighteen million acres of public 
domain have been reserved for national 
parks, 

The first national wildlife refuge, the Pell- 
can Island Refuge in Florida, was established 
by President Roosevelt in 1902. Its purpose 
was to protect colonies of birds that were 
being slaughtered for their plumage. The 
federal refuge system has now grown to 
twenty-seven million acres, nearly nineteen 
million of which are in Alaska. ; 


The withdrawal orders took away millions 
of acres from possible setlement, but home- 
steading continued to flourish. In fact, final 
homestead entries did not sink below the pre- 
1900 acreage level of three million acres per 
year until 1927, In some of the western 
states, homesteading was an important means 
of land settlement until about 1938. 


CONSERVATION AND REGULATION 


Observers of the western scene had recog- 
nized for many years that much of the arid 
region could never be farmed succesfully. 
Rough, mountainous and dry, this was the 
open land of the West—the free range where 
ranchers grazed their livestock on the basis 
of “first come, first served.” No improve- 
ments were made by the federal government 
on these lands, and little effort was made to 
control use because no user owned the land 
or even had exclusive use of any acreage. 
According to law, the lands were slated for 
disposition: so the federal government had 
no authority or incentive to improve them, 
The result was widespread deterioration of 
the range from over-use, and range wars be- 
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tween competitors for the scant forage Avail- 
able. 

The Public Lands Commission 
this situation in 1904: 

The general lack of control in the use of 
public grazing lands has resulted, naturally 
and inevitably, in over-grazing and the ruin 
of millions of acres of otherwise valuable 
grazing territory, Lands useful for grazing 
are losing their only capacity for productive- 
ness as, of course, they must when no legal 
control is exercised.” 

The commission recommended “that suit- 
able authority be given to the President to set 
aside, by proclamation, certain grazing dis- 
tricts or reserves. ‘The sheep grazing in- 
terests were particularly opposed to this 
recommendation, Cattlemen had much to 
gain from controlled grazing, which would 
provide some protection against the then 
transient herds of sheep. In the end, how- 
ever, no action was taken at that time to 
give the President such authority, 

Again, in 1931, the so-called Garfield pub- 
Me land Committee lamented the unin- 
terrupted decline of the grazing lands, point- 
ing out that “the damage done may never 
be wholly repaired nor yet is progress wholly 
arrested; but as a continuing evil it may be 
diminshed, and by proper scientific treat- 
ment and regulation many ranges may be 
steadily improved and carrying capacity in- 
creased,” ' 

This committee also recommended regula- 
tion of the range, but varied from previous 
recommendations In one important respect. 
It concluded that areas of the public domain 
not important to federal purposes “which are 
valuable chiefly for the production of forage 
and can be effectively conserved and admin- 
istered by the states containing them, should 
be granted to the states which will accept 
them.” It went on, though, to say that 
federal regulation of the range should be 
provided in those states not accepting the 
grant. 

Three years after the Garfield report, under 
the continued economic strain of the Depres- 
sion, Congrees passed the Taylor Grazing 
Act, to provide for federal administration of 
grazing lands “pending final disposition” of 
the public domain. This act (with later 
amendments) provided for the establish- 
ment of grazing districts covering a maxi- 
mum total of 142 million acres in the West, 
which is the approximate area comprising 
such districts today. The act also required 
graziers to pay fees for the use of the range. 
It further specified that the Secretary of the 
Interior could classify public domain lands 
withdrawn or reserved in furtherance of the 
objectives of the act—which were to stabi- 
lize the domestic livestock industry and re- 
habilitate the deteriorated range—and lands 
within grazing districts “which are more val- 
unble or suitable for the production of agri- 
cultural crops than for the production of 
native grasses and forage plants, or more 
valuable or suitable for any other use than 
for the use provided for under this chapter, 
or proper for acquisition in satisfaction of 
any outstanding Meu, exchange or script 
rights or land grant, and to open such lands 
to entry, selection, or location for disposal 
in accordance with such classification under 
applicable public-land laws, except that 
homestead entries shall not be allowed for 
tracts exceeding three hundred and twenty 
acres In area. Such lands shall not be sub- 
ject to disposition, settlement, or occupation 
until after the same have been classified and 
opened to entry.” 

The act specifically permits mining loca- 
tions and entries “without regard to classifi- 
cation.” However, the practice has been 
continued of administratively withdrawing 
from appropriation under the mining laws 
those lands classified for a use that would 
be in conflict or incompatible with mineral 
development. 


Other provisions permitted the sale of 
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rough and mountainous tracts not. prac- 
ticably sulted for inclusion in a grazing dis- 
trict, and of isolated or disconnected tracts. 
In each of these instances, preference rights 
were established for contiguous land owners. 

In many ways, the Taylor Grazing Act 
eyolved in the same manner as did the Min- 
ing. Act of 1872, based on practice and cus- 
tom. Ranchers in Custer County, Montana, 
had formed the Mizpah-Pumpkin Creek 
Grazing Association in 1928 to promote con- 
trolled grazing in cooperation with the fed- 
eral government. The experiment proved so 
successful that Mizpah-Pumpkin Creek be- 
came a pilot model for the setting up of 
grazing districts under the 1934 act, includ- 
ing provision for grazing fees, development 
of stock-watering facilities, determination of 
earrying capacity of the range, and many 
other practices. 

The Taylor Grazing Act brought law and 
order to the western range. In great meas- 
ure, the act achieved its objectives, but ob- 
viously there is much to be done, since it 
was enacted thirty years ago as a stop-gap 
measure, 

Although the Taylor Act is the most recent 
comprehensive public land law, many in- 
dividual acts of significance became law dur- 
ing the interim period. These included acts 
for the sale of small tracts of land suitable 
for development, for the sale of materials 
not classified as valuable minerals, and pro- 
vision for multiple use of lands covered by 
mining claims. In addition, laws were en- 
acted in 1964 to provide temporary authority 
to classify public lands for their management 
under principles of multiple use if they are 
to be retained in federal ownership during 
that period, and for sale if they are classified 
as being chiefly valuable for community ex- 
pansion, industrial and residential develop- 
ment, and other specified uses. 


NEW TIMES, NEW DEMANDS 


The United States in the 1960's is quite 
different from the United States in the 
1930's. So, even if it were to be argued that 
the Taylor Act might be a vehicle for long- 
range public land management, we would at 
least have to take a close look. 

The era of the Taylor Grazing Act saw the 
nation at the depths of the Great Depression, 
with a gross national product of $154.3 bil- 
lion. In 1965, based on 1958 dollars, we had 
an unprecedented gross national product of 
$609.6 billion, and this has continued to 
expand in the longest period of continuous 
growing prosperity that we have experienced. 

It is obvious that the demands of the 
1960's and 1970's and the foreseeable future 
are significantly different from those that 
existed when the basic development laws 
were enacted a century ago. Nonetheless, 
we have paid lip-service to the idea that, 
under the classification procedures of the 
Taylor Act, we could utilize the framework of 
the settlement laws for the continued devel- 
opment of western public lands, A brief 
examination of how this has operated 1s 
revealing. 

A study by the Department of Interior's 
Bureau of Land Management covering the 
ten-year period bewteen 1950 and 1959, re- 
vealed that of the 4,000 applications for 
original homestead in the western states, 86 
per cent were denied because the land was 
judged incapable of crop production, Of 
the 14 per cent allowed, only 50 per cent 
went to patent. Similarly, about 80 per cent 
of applications under the Desert Land Act 
were denied, with only half of the allowed 
entries going to patent. 

When authors of the Stock Raising Home- 
stead Act of 1916 provided for retention 
mineral interests by the federal government 
they could not foresee the future conflicts 
that would ensue in an urbanized West- 
When grazing homesteads were patented. 
they became private property. Some, 88 
urban areas expanded, became heavily popu- 
lated subdivisions such as those surrounding 
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Tucson, Arizona, But this did not abrogate 
the right of mineral entry. The House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, in 
commenting on the Tucson matter, reported 
there wus “a flurry of prospecting activity in 
the Tucson area inoluding the location of 
claims in the heart of residential develop- 
ments....” Prospectors came and staked 
their claims, even began digging on private 
lawna, and the law was on their side. Home 
owners. were subject to annoyance, loss of 
their privacy, and damage to their property. 
In the critical area around Tucson, relief 
came through statutory withdrawal of the 
area from mineral entry by Congressional Act. 

Year by year, conflicts for use of the lands 
by a growing population had multiplied. 
Expanding communities could not expand 
by purchasing public domain for subdivision 
or industrial use. There was no legal au- 
thority to permit this. In addition, they 
had no control over the federal government's 
sale of small residential tracts (under the 
Small Tract Act of 1998) which frequently 
proved a burden on county service facilities. 
New industries, requiring large mineral 
acreages for economical operation, were 
atymied statutorily by acreage limitations. 
And ranchers maintained that expenditure 
of private funds on federal permit lands 
could not be justified without some assur- 
ance of tenure, 

Wide open to everyone, the public domain 
attracted more visitors each year, but there 
Were no provisions for accommodating their 
sanitation and protection needs. Recreation 
sites were where people found them, any- 
where and everywhere, The result was 
despollation of natural beauty. with the 
Public domain becoming a litter barrel in 
many instances. 

The coexistence question. pertaining to 
livestock and wildlife and the conflict over 
forage had been ignored, but hnd never 
gone away. 

THE PUBLIC LAND LAW REVIEW COMMISSION 


This was the state of public land affairs 
Which prompted Congress in 1964 to take a 
long, methodical look at existing public land 
laws, To carry out the needed study, it en- 
acted Public Law 88-606, which provided for 
estublishment of a four-year Public Land 
Law Review Commission of nineteen mem- 
bers, Briefly, the commission must: (1) 
Study all existing statutes and regulations 
governing the public lands; (2) review polt- 
Cies and practices of the federal agencies ad- 
Ministernig these lands; (3) determine 
Present and future demands on the public 
lands: and (4) recommend changes In laws 
and administration which will enable the 
general public to realize the maximum 
benefit from the public Innds. The act gives 
the commission until December 31, 1968, to 
Teport to the President and the Congress. 

Unlike past groups created to study the 
Public Innds, the commisslon membership 
represents both Houses of Congress and the 

sident—with six members appointed by 
the Speaker of the House, six by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, six by the President of 
the United States. Among the Congressional 
Members, majority and minority parties 
are equally represented. The nineteenth 
Member of the Commisston, in accordance 
With provisions of the net, was elected by 
the otgnteen appointive members and serves 
ns Chatrman. He is Representative Wayne 
N. Aspinall of Colorntio. Vice Chairman is 
H. Byron Mock, a Presidential appointee 
Who is an attorney in Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Types of Iunds to be covered by the study 
include (1) the public damain—the so-called 

Vacant ond unappropriated” lands which 

ve never left federal owncrship and have 
not beon dedicated to a specific, permanent 
3 (2) federal reservations, other than In- 

lan reservations, created from. the original 
Public domain; and (3) all national forests 
and national wildlife refuges and ranges, 
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whether carved from the public domain or 
acquired from other sources. In addition, the 
study will cover mineral development of the 
Outer Continental Shelf and about. sixty mil- 
lion acres of lands transferred from federal 
ownership in which the United States has re- 
served. the mineral rights. or other outstand- 
ing interests (such as lands transforred under 
the Stock Raising Homestead and Small Tract 
Acts). 

The act provides for a thirty-threc-mem- 
ber Advisory Council and representatives of 
the fifty Governors of states to assist the 
commission in its deliberations. Elght of 
the Advisory Council members are repre- 
sentatives of federal departments and inde- 
pendent agencies chiefly concerned with pub- 
lic land administration; the other twenty- 
five represent the various user groups and 
state and local governments. Thus, the 
commission gives both Houses of Congress 
and the President. representation, and also 
provides for a continual channeling of in- 
formation from persons who are well in- 
formed on various aspects of public land 
problems, both in their fields of interest and 
in thelr states. 

Admittedly, the scope of the commission's 
assignment is staggering, but the basic fields 
of study have been identified. They fall 
Into the following groups: 

‘1. Commodities. This part of the study 
includes all land uses—timber, forage and 
browse, encrgy fuels, non-fuel minerals, 
water, intensive agriculture, fish and wild- 
life, outdoor recreation, and occupancy. 

2. Intergovernmental transfers and trans- 
actions. Included pre such study areas as 
state land grants, payments in lieu of taxes, 
and revenuc-sharing. 

3. Regional and local land use and pat- 
terns of growth. Involved here are the place 
of public lands and their use ín regional 
and local development and the ure of space. 

4. Governmental control and administra- 
tion, This includes all aspects of govern- 
mental agency practicee—eppeal procedures, 
the role of citizen participation in initial 
decisionmaking, land exchanges, and others. 

5. Historical Development, 

The commission’s formation marks the 
first time that all the acts comprising the 
public land laws of the United States have 
been brought before a group of this nature 
for review. It offords the ration an un- 
precedented opportunity to adapt Its public 
land policies to changing needs af the future, 
ns well as to cope with present-day demands. 

Our population is expected to approach or 
exceed 300 million by the year 2000. From 
our forests—public and private—we may 
need to double the current harvest of tim- 
ber each year by the year 2000. By 1980, our 
water needs are expected to increase 60 per 
cent. Demand for minerals will jump at 
least 40 per cent by 1975, according to pres- 
ent trends. 

The public lands, covering one-third of 
the nation’s land area, can play a key role 
in suti«fying these future demands. To do 
it. our public land policies must conform to 
the realities of a changing world. 


Hon. Lindley Beckworth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, October 22, 1966 
Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr, 
Speaker, for 24 years LINDLEY BECK- 
wort has dedicated himself to the peo- 
ple of cast Texas and to this body. We 
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shall both sorely miss him, We shall 
miss not only his fine work as a member 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee and as 
chairman of the Civil Service Subcom- 
mittee of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, but we shall miss his smiling 
countenance. We shall miss his warmth 
and ever-present wit. Most of all we 
shall miss his humanity. Mr. Speaker, 
I join with all my colleagues here in 
wishing my friend LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
his wife and family, many, many more 
years of happiness and good health. 


Observations on Our Current Econcmy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MULTER, Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Matt S. Szymczak, a former longtime 
member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, has delivered 
a cogent address before the Ohio League 
of Savings & Loan Associations at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, on October 17, 1966. 

Mr. Szymczak has expressed deep con- 
cern with what he considers to be the 
current lack of coordination between the 
monetary policy of the Federal Reserve 
System and the fiscal policy of the ad- 
ministration in combating inflation. He 
has advanced several specific and pro- 
vocative suggestions to overcome this 
lack of coordination which may be heip- 
ful in insuring that the monetary and 
the fiscal policies in this Nation move in 
concert to the desired end. 

I commend this very fine address of 
Mr. Szymezak to the attention of our 
colleagues. 

The address follows: 

OnsERvaTions ON Our MONEY-ECONOMY 

(By Matt S. Szymczak (Sim-chct)) 

I shall try sincerely to look back and ahead, 
as together we look at today’s money in our 
present long lasting high level economy. 

These days are different in many ways from 
the early days of my life, when I lived and 
worked in Chicago in the educational, finan- 
cial and political Hife of that city; and yet the 
fundamental principles of today’s economic 
life are the same. 

So with the Federal Reserve: in many ways 
outwardly different and yet the same as when 
I was a member of the Board of Governors 
from June, 1933 to June, 1961. 

I read and hear about the discount rate, 
open market operations and reserve require- 
ments on savings and time deposits, 

I read and bear about the maximum rates 
of interest on savings and time deposits, cs- 
pecially the certificates of deposit by different 
financial institutions and in this connec- 
tion I read about the recent legislation on 
interest rates very recently administered by 
the Federal Reserve, the Home Loan Bank 
Board and the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. 

Of course there is the temporary suspen- 
sion of the 7% tax advantage on plant and 
equipment and the temporary suspension 
of the Treasury plant depreciation allow- 
ance, 

The administration announced its inten- 
tion to reduce Government expenditures, and 
the suspension of agency borrowing through 
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the issuance of certificates, and the substitu- 
tion of government securities. 

In the offing—somewhere—I hear that an 
increase in tax rates both and cor- 
porate may have to be considered by Con- 


gress. 

Now let's take a look at the Federal Reserve. 

Since 1961 the Federal Reserve has not 
continuously increased the supply of re- 
serves to the banking system through its 
open market operations as the demand for 
credit by business and others continued to 
increase. This continued increase in the 
demand for credit by our long lasting high 
level economy and the sane and sensible re- 
straint in the supply of reserves by the Fed- 
eral Reserve resulted in higher interest rates. 

First for international balance of pay- 
ments reasons and later (in December, 1965) 
for reasons of monetary restraint to offset 
the inflationary tendency of our high level 
economy the Federal Reserve increased its 
discount rate. First it went up from 3½ 75 
to 4% at a time when the Bank of England 
increased its bank rate—and last December 
it was increased to 444%. when especially the 
short term interest rates were rising and 
Plant capacity and employment were prac- 
tically fully utilized. 

For obvious reasons the Federal Reserve 
has not increased its discount rate further 
since that time—even from a tech- 
nical standpoint (when one looks at the short 
term interest rates in the money market) it 
would normally be expected to do 5o. 

The Federal Reserve has had more dif- 
ficulty with its maximum rates of interest 
on time and savings deposits. This was so— 
a way back—even at a time when I was 
on the Board. It is hard to do so without 
giving the impression that the monetary au- 
thority is expecting higher and higher in- 
terest rates and will govern itself accordingly 
in its monetary decisions. And this became 
even more so when the certificates of deposit 
in our banking system became an important 
part of the banka’ ability to lend and invest, 
especially since the banks hold many govern- 
ment securities issued by our Treasury. 

Finally. however, the Federal Reserve did 
something it had never done before: it in- 
creased reserve requirements on time deposits 
from 4% to 5% and later to 6%. But the 
reserve requirements on savings deposits re- 
mained at 4%. The Federal Reserve never 
separated the two—before that time. 

The Federal Reserve Banks at their dis- 
count windows discouraged the member 
banks from continuing an expansive policy 
of lending especially to business—in the in- 
terest of economic stability. But all this— 
and more—in the monetary field is apparent- 
ly not enough. What is lacking is sound 
and stable fiscal policy. We have waited— 
Perhaps to long. I hope not. If too late, it 
will help bring on a downtown rather than 
stability at a hich level of production and 
employment. 

All this brings to light what we have al- 
ways known, namely that monetary policy 
alone no matter how timely and how ably 
administered, cannot provide us with the 
economic stability required at a high level 
of production and employment. Let's face 
it: we need and must have fiscal policy and 
it must be timely concurrent and adequate. 
This is a simple truth. More and more over 
the years, we have leaned too much on mone- 
tary policy—while fiscal policy (Govern- 
ment spending, borrowing and taxing) tends 
in the opposite direction. The two must 
work together and in the same direction 
aud at the same time. Otherwise instead 
of growth and stability we have inflation 
followed by a downturn in our economy for 
3 Usually blame monetary policy 

a 3 
R monetary authority: the Federal 


For one reason or another we have delayed 
the use of fiscal policy on the economic re- 
straint and stability side—much too long. 
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And yet, not too long ago we proceeded with 
the use of fiscal policy on the economic ex- 
pansion side. 

1. We increased depreciation funds of our 
industry by a Treasury interpretation of our 
tax law. 

2. The 7% tax allowance on the cost of new 
equipment was passed by Congress. 

3. Congress reduced the income tax—both 

and corporate. 

4. We increased our Government expendi- 
tures first for our social and economic 
programs at home and then more and more 
for our responsibilities abroad, especially in 
Vietnam. 

5. Since our Government had to borrow to 
spend, Government securities competed in 
the money and security markets with other 
demands for credit especially from industry. 

6. We tried to keep as many of our dollars 
as possible from the temptation to go abroad 
for a higher interest return, through the 
close cooperation of the Treasury Debt Man- 
agement and the Federal Reserve Open Mar- 
ket operations to keep the long term in- 
terest rate on Government securities more 
or less stable, while the short term rate 
was allowed to rise. 

The series of points which I wish to make 
in this presentation begins with tight money 
and high interest rates, followed by the 
present economic situation and a proposed 
program. 

Frankly, you know, and so do I, that it 
takes more than a single presentation to 
explore this subject adequately, but let's do 
the best we can on this occasion, and follow 
it with a discussion. 

As this is being written, and as you no 
doubt know, the supply of money, defined 
as currency in circulation and demand de- 
posits, averaged about $169.6 billion in Au- 
gust. This is down slightly from July. From 
May of this year, the money supply has de- 
creased at a 28% annual rate, This should 
be compared, however, with a 5.9% increase 
from May 1965 to May 1966. 

It is pertinent to state at this point that 
from May to August of this year the demand 
deposit component of the money supply de- 
clined at a 4.4% rate and the currency com- 
ponent rose at 3.3% rate. Both of these rates 
mark a substantial change from the period 
that ended this May. 

It was also reported by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis on September 12 that the 
Tates of expansion in time deposits of com- 
mercial banks and in money (demand de- 
posite plus currency) plus time deposits 
have also dropped since the month of May, 

Another important item in this connection 
is that total reserves of all banks that are 
members of the Federal Reserve System have 
declined at a 54% rate since May of this 
year. This must be compared with a 4.7% 
increase during the period from May 1965 to 
May 1966. Also to be noted Is the fact that 
since May of this year the required reserves 
on demand deposits of member banks have 
decreased at a 7.3% annual rate. By com- 
parison the required reserves increased 2.2% 
from May 1965 to May 1966, 

It is further reported that interest rates 
have risen at an accelerated pace since May. 
As an illustration, since May of this year, 
ylelds of high grade corporate bonds have 
risen at a 20% rate compared with a 12% 
rate from May 1965 to May 1966. To go 
further in this respect, since it ls the money 
factor most talked and written about, the 
compounded annual rates of change—in in- 
terest rates—4 to 6 months commercial paper 
had a 23.1% increase from May 1965 to May 
1966 and a 38.8% increase from May to 
August of this year. The three months 
treasury bills showed a 19.0% increase from 
May 1965 to May 1966 and a 30.6% increase 
from May to August this year. The three 
to five year government securitics rate in- 
crease was 202% from May 1965 to Mny 1966 
und 62.8% increase from May to August 1900. 
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Bond yields recently reached the highest 
levels in nearly a century, except for 1920 
and 1921. 

Mr, Leif H. Olsen, senior vice President and 
economist of the First National City Bank of 
New York is reported to have told the Ver- 
mont-New Hampshire School of Banking at 
Dartmouth College: “These high rates have 
already been reflected in severe dislocations 
in the credit markets, The Federal Reserve's 
recent restrictiveness, together with the sale 
of large quantities of Government agency 
issues, has accentuated the rate rise. Its 
easy, stimulative policy of the past few years 
also has had mu te do with bringing on 
high rates. Monetary authorities are prob- 
bably stepping harder on the brakes than 
n to ease the economic advance. It 
would have been better to have started sooner 
with a more graduai contraction. It would 
also be better if we now waited on the out- 
come of monetary restraint before taking 
further action.” 

The Federal Reserve Board's tight money 
policy has begun to slow the rate of ex- 
pansion in bank credit, says the Mellon Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co. Total loans ex- 
panded at an annual rate of 12.4 per cent for 
the first seven months of the year. Last 
month, however, the growth of total loans 
Gropped sharply to an annual rate of only 
12%. Business loans, the major component 
of bank lending, acted similarly, growing 
at an exuberant pace of more than 20 per 
cent during the first seven months, but then 
leveling in recent weeks.” 

I present these quotations merely to U- 
lustrtae what is being said and written, I do 
not necessarily agree. 

And so, we could go on with facts, figures 
and comparisons on tight money and inter- 
est rates. - But the facts and figures aa well 
as the comparisons, illustrative as they are 
of the trends do not altogether tell the whole 
story of supply and demand. 

What is the essence of the present eco- 
nomic situation? Our economy has been 
at a high level of almost six years, Here are 
some examples: 


In Dillons] 

Gross national product (sec- 1961 1966 

COG GUuaEbeT) en cee 6520. 1 $732.0 
Industrial production 

(1957-59=100) (July) —— 100.7 157.5 

But at what price? 
Consumer index (1957- 1961 1966 

59=100) (July d 109. 157.5 
Wholesale prices (all com- 

pS age tyre Mare Be Pe 100.3 105.5 
BAUS Con hasan A 104. 4 110.2 
Clothing e aa — 103.0 109.3 
Medical care 111.3 126.3 


It therefore appears that we should have 
tried harder and sooner to stabilize our 
economy at a high level of production and 
employment so that our economy would re- 
main high and stable. Inflation, not only 
decreases the value of our purchasing 
power—namely money—but Increases our 
imports and decreases our exports with the 
net result of an increase in our deficit In the 
balance of payments. Inflation throws every- 
thing out of gear In our economic machinery- 
This brings on a downturn in our economy. 

This Is serious. More serious than ever, 
now, because of our international responsi- 
bility which we cannot evade. Moreover our 
balance of payments deficit is not being de- 
creased. To the contrary it Is incrensing- 
We once had $26 billion in gold, we now have 
about $1344 billion, and yet gold, the U.S- 
dollar and the Pound Sterling are the western 
world’s money reserves. 

All of the above—cspecially the competitive 
interest rates in the money and security 
markets—has an effect on the savings and 
loan industry. But that was somewhat cor- 
rected recently by law and reguiation—*®? 
that now you are on a fair and better basis 
40 far as competition for savings 18 concerned. 
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Money Is still tight. Demand for credit is 
increasing and will continue to increase at 
least for the balance of this year, But, as you 
know, regardless of the high level and sea- 
sonal demands of our economy, the real and 
the psychological pressures continue to come 
from the known and unknown cost of the 
war in Vietnam. 

The cost of Vietnam will increase before it 
decreases and then it must be followed by 
Government expenditures to prevent a sud- 
den drop in our economy. 

As you know the banks sold securities 
(mostly government“) to try to meet the 
increasing demand by business and others 
for loans and at the same time savings and 
time deposits left banks and your financial 
institutions to bid for the higher return in 
the securities market with the net result 
you competed with banks for savings and 
time deposits. This is the tight money 
squeeze. It is now somewhat modified by the 
rate control legislation. 

Action taken under this legislation by the 
Federal Reserve Board, the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation and the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board is roughly as follows: 

1. On time certificates of deposit under 
$100,000 the maximum rate of interest in- 
stead of 544% is now 5%. 

2. The mutual savings banks maximum 
Tate of interest ls 5%. 

3. Savings and loan rates maximum varies 
With the pattern of rates now existing 
(roughly 44% to 514%). 

Mr. Michael Greenebaum, member of the 
Home Loan Bank Board said recently: “In 
taking these actions, none of the agencies 
Could regard solely its own preferences. We 
Consulted intensively with each other and 
Sach had to formulate its own action in 
terms of what the other proposed to do and 
in terms of the constraints imposed on all 
Of us by current money market conditions.” 
And aguin, “since these rates are ceilings, 
some further movements may occur as com- 
Petition may require and earnings may per- 
mit.” About the savings and loan associa- 
tions he said: “During the current tight 
Money period savings and loan associations 
have suddenly found themselves in much 
greater competition from other institutions 
and also from open market instruments.” 

And yet when we look at the total savings 

in the insured savings and loan asso- 
Clations of our country, we find them as 
follows: 


[In billions] 


What the figure will be for 1966 is still 
Quite uncertain—in my opinion it has gone 
UP and down through this yeur—but in the 
1 Will no doubt be higher than $110 

ilion. 
5 no one knows better than you that 
by mortgage market has been hit hardest 
ae the high interest rates and tight money 
= untion due to the long and continued eto- 

omic expansion, especially in plant and 
qaulpment and inventories, The spending 
a Vietnam has helped bring on the Inflation 

“ch also affected the housing industry. 
tan could go und on; but little else would 
in covered that hns not so far beon covered 
ni ue way or another, and at least to some 
8 or by indirection, Let me now try 
‘x summarize my conclusions based où my 

12 and my observations; 

Fe The Federal Agencies supervising Anan- 
= institutions should consult regularly 
Tegula ughly on matters of operations and 
the tions that affect directly or Indirectly 

financial institutions supervised by 
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each—especially on matters of maximum 
rates of interest on deposits. 

2. The rate control legislation which is 
for one year from September 21st, 1966 
should be expanded and made permanent 
but all maximum rates of interest authority 
should be on a stand-by basis. 

3. The Federal Reserve Systems bank su- 
pervisory powers should be turned over by 
Congress to some other federal agency now 
existing or to be created. 

4, The Federal Reserve System should 
concentrate all its powers, responsibili- 
ties and organization as granted by Con- 
gress on matters having to do with monetary 
policy directly or indirectly—both national 
and international. However, its powers 
should not include authority to establish 
maximum rates of interest. 

5. The Federal Reserve should have a con- 
tinuing office abroad with a policy (rotat- 
ing) man in charge (a member of the Board 
or a president of a Federal Reserve Bank). 

6. Congress should as soon as possible leg- 
Islate authority with guidelines to use fiscal 
policy and especially tax rates (up and 
down) for economic stability (at a high level 
of production and employment) by the 
President or the President and a special 
committee of Congress. 

Of course all of the above in proper se- 
quence, otherwise one contradicts the 
other. 

After all, I do know the above is not easy 
to do, but the sooner we begin, the more ex- 
perience we shall gain, and the more good 
we shall do—éespecially in the economic situ- 
ations such as the present. 

Otherwise we shall continue to rely on 
monetary policy alone with bad results not 
only to the economy but also to the Federal 
Reserve—eventually destroying Its Independ- 
ence and weakening it to the point of com- 
plete ineffectiveness. 

Let's face it—but let's face it now and let's 
face it together! ` 


Hon. Leo W. O’Brien and Hon. Eugene 
J. Keogh 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday. October 20, 1966 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve all the Members of Congress will 
miss the presence in the next session of 
our colleagues, Representative EUGENE 
J. Keocn and Representative Leo W. 
O'Brren. But we New Yorkers will par- 
ticularly miss them. These two Con- 
gressmen, one from New York City and 
the other from upstate, where the back- 
bone of our delegation. No chore in 
behalf of the State was too much for 
them, no responsibility too onerous. 
New York has been fortunate during 
their tenure of office to haye men of such 
stature representing it. They will be 
very hard to replace. 

Eucene Keocn, of Brooklyn, has served 
in this body for 30 years. As a ranking 
member of the Commitice on Ways and 
Means, he occupied a position of great 
power and trust. A man of exceptional 
wit, he did not seek publicity or adula- 
tion for his achicvements. Instead, he 
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characteristically worked behind the 
scenes in behalf of causes that would 
benefit the Nation and his constituents. 
New York Congressmen could count on 
Gene Keoca for fairness in his leader- 
ship and for whatever help they might 
need. He has been a loyal party man 
and a loyal friend. I think he has been 
an outstanding Member of Congress. 

Leo O'BRIEN came to this body from 
Albany after three decades of experience 
as a newspaperman. He brought with 
him the wisdom and the perspective of 
someone who had long observed politics 
from very close range, without actually 
being in it. He was remembered once 
for his journalistic achievement and to 
this he adds the reputation he has now 
made as an excellent legislator. Cer- 
tainly the people of Alaska will remem- 
ber the contributions he made to their 
statehood. New Yorkers will remember 
him for his dedication, his kindliness and 
his constructive service. 

Gene Krocn and Leo O'Brien will not 
soon be forgotten, Their New York col- 
leagues regret the decision of these two 
ae men to leave us and we wish them 
well. 


Tandequacies of the District of Columbia 
Court of General Sessions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22,1966 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, another 
voice against the District of Columbia's 
inadequate court facilities and crowded 
dockets has been raised by an editorial 
broadcast by WMAI- TV. here in Wash- 
ington, during the week of September 
25, 1966. 

Surely there can be no question that 
the crime rate and an efficient judicial 
process are inextricably connected. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following editorial broad- 
cast: 


THE Scales oF JUSTICE 

The D.C. crime rate rose another whopping 
35 per cent last month over the same month 
last year. And every time the crime rate 
rises, the pressure on the D.C. Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions becomes greater. 

The Court of General Sessions labors under 
a docket that often has 18-month-old cases 
still waliting to be heard. Many cases are 

because witnesses—tired of long de- 
lnys—fall to appear, The court buillding it- 
self is Inadequate. File cabinets line hall- 
ways. These same hallways are jammed with 
witnesses and spectators, lawyers and police 
officers, because there are no waiting rooms. 

Can Justice be properly administered under 
such conditions? And if an overcrowded 
docket and inadequate facilities damage the 
processes of justice, can public respect for 
the law be improved? 

As the first step in any war on crime, pub- 
lic officials should turn thelr attention to 
strengthening the judicial system, Respect 
for law will not improve as long as the scales 
of justice themselves are rusty and Inefficient.) 
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Hon. D. R. “Billy” Matthews 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the House of Representatives will cer- 
tainly not be the same without the pres- 
ence of the much respected, and inspir- 
ing D. R. “BILLY” MATTHEWS. “BIELY” 
was much loved by all his colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle and I want to join 
with the many others in the Congress 
who have paid tribute to this: very dedi- 
cated man who has served his constitu- 
ency, his State and his Nation well. 

Those of us who have had the privi- 
lege of serving with “BILLY” MATTHEWS 
will long remember his enriching 
speeches, his: warm sense of humor and 
his ready wit which so: often brought a 
cheerful moment of relief and brightness 
during otherwise trying and weary days. 

I had the privilege of serving with him 
on the Committee on Veterans Affairs; 
and it was while he served on this com- 
mittee that through his diligent and un- 
tiring efforts he was able to begin hard 
work toward final legislative approval 
of the new VA hospital in Gainesville; 
Fla., which is now nearing completion. 

“Bitty” will be sorely missed by all of 
us; and I want to wish him and his fam- 
ily many years of happiness and success 
in their future endeavors, 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
NECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall haye control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recoro, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recoanp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trtie 44, Secrion 182b. SAME, ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 40 Stat. 1540.) 
Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 

order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the dally Rrconp as follows: the Eenate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 

in order of placement in consecu- 

pre issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
eae and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
2 ollow: Provided, That the makeup of 
Alternatben shall proceed without regard to 
ternation whenever the Public Printer 


in order to 2 
tion and delivery schedules.) Produc 
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2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-paint type; 
and all matter included. in the remarks. or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorn. shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript——When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m, in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD f5- 
sued on the following, morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recoap for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
Speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication -of the regular ga of 
Congress, Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recoro style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp, 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections — The permanent Recoxp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. > 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when siid report or print hns been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports, 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
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tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix, The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses, 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be from one House 
to the other in alternate Issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appenr- 
ing in second place: When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
In session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
imitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recoap, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate In writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State logis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. ‘The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of theHouse or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper pluce 
in the proceedings. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F, Noyes in charge, Is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be recelved for subscriptions to the 
Reconp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Rrcorn should be processed through this 
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The Appropriation Business, 89th 
Congress, 2d Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Ho. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MAHON, Mr. Speaker, under gen- 
eral leave to extend, I am submitting a 
résumé of the appropriations business of 
the 2d session of the 89th Congress. It is 
somewhat more detailed than the one in- 
cluded in the Recor of October 25, 1966, 
at pages A5557 to A5560. And it con- 
cludes a series of a dozen or so interim 
résumés that we have supplied in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp throughout the 
session. 

THE BUDGET I5 THE BEGINNING PLACE 

Mr. Speaker, preliminary to a precise 
résumé of the bills, may I say that our 
general point of departure in Congress 
for the consideration of fiscal matters is 
the President's annual budget, which this 
year came to us on January 24. 

The budget is not simply a mass of fig- 
ures. It is a program for action—for 
consideration and disposition by the Con- 
gress as it may decide. 

The budget is the convening place for 
all the policies and programs of the Gov- 
ernment, It is here that the whole com- 
plex range of governmental activities 
come into focus as they compete for a 
Place and a share in the budget. 

This year’s budget dealt primarily with 
the financial needs, as the President saw 
them, for the fiscal year 1967 that began 
last July 1. But it also proposed sub- 
Stantial supplements to the fiscal 1966 
Operating budget. It even made some 
Proposals for fiscal 1968, and beyond, 
mainly in the area of authorization legis- 
lation. 

It embodied the first-year cost or other 
budgetary effect of new legislative pro- 
Posals from the President—proposals 
that initially get considered outside the 
appropriations process. And it reflected 
the second-year cost of some new legisla- 
tion adopted in the first session. 

As with all budgets, it rested on a num- 
ber of assumptions and hinged on a num- 
ber of contingencies arid uncertainties. 
It undertook to estimate budget revenues 
for fiscal 1967 and to reestimate the 
budget picture for the then current fis- 
Cal 1966. 

It hinged on some new revenue legis- 
lation. 

It hinged on some new user-charge 
Proposals. 

It hinged on proposals to create cer- 
tain business-type revolving funds, 

It proposed certain shifts between the 
S0-called trust funds and general budget 
funds. 

A budget has a lot of facets. It entails 
Consideration, and hinges on action, by a 
number of committees of the Congress. 
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It represented what the President re- 
garded as a balanced program, It bore, 
the President said, the strong imprint of 
the troubled world we live in. 

Budgets. represent a drawing of the 
line, so to speak, between our national 
wants and our national necessities. This 
budget represented the President's rec- 
ommendations as to how and where that 
line should be drawn. 

BUDGET RESTRAINT 

It was a remarkable budget. It mani- 
fested a great deal of restraint through 
which and by which growth of expendi- 
tures were proposed to be contained. 

It marked out big strides that could be 
taken, and that the President urged be 
taken toward balancing the budget. It 
held down the rate of advance that in 
less stringent times would probably have 
been urged to fertilize the great seedbeds 
of budget growth so generously sown 
by Congress in new legislative enact- 
ments in the first session. 

It proposed to reduce or to eliminate a 
number of older programs which the 
President rated of lower priority. This 
is the classic way to put a budget to- 
gether, because with public money never 
in ample supply to cover all that is 
wanted, choices have to be made. And 
generally speaking, only when the choices 
are painful and unpopular are they prob- 
ably of the right class. Even lower pri- 
ority defense spending did not escape 
the knife. 

Of course, it went too far in some re- 
spects for many Members, myself in- 
cluded, but not far enough in certain 
respects for others. 

It embraced a set of recommendations 
and estimates that projected a fiscal 1967 
budget deficit considerably lower than 
was then foreseen for the preceding year. 

Another noticeable feature of the 1967 
budget was the much smaller number of 
propositions of legislation for new or ex- 
tended activities calling for additional 
appropriations. It contained only a 
few—in sharp contrast to the much 
larger list of the first session. 

Another striking thing about the list 
of proposed new legislation is that it in- 
cluded several items designed to diminish 
rather than increase budget totals, al- 
though several of them were either one- 
time or of short duration effect. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, the overall 
1967 administrative budget expenditure 
estimate showed up rather well in rela- 
tion to the country’s greatly enlarged 
and rapidly growing economy—its pro- 
duction of goods and services, or gross 
national product; at least in comparison 
to that relationship over the last 15 years. 
It was about 15 percent of the projected 
gross national product, virtually the 
smallest in 15 years. 

Mr. Speaker, the dominant note struck 
by the 1967 budget and the message by 
which it was sent to Congress—in all but 
the most imperative and unassailable 
national security and defense neces- 
sities—was one of considerable restraint, 
moderation, discipline. That was the 


principal guideline—fiscal caution and 
restraint and discipline. 

Of course, the budget called for higher 
expenditures than the year before. The 
long truth of history is that growth of 
the population and growth of the coun- 
try and its economy ordain some auto- 
matic growth in public services. Public 
services cost money. Speaking of na- 
tional appropriations way back in 1879, 
the distinguished Republican, James A. 
Garfield, then a Member of the House, 
made the same point. And he added 
that “war overturns all ordinary calcula- 
tions.” War has clouded and enlarged 
our current budgets. 

President Eisenhower acknowledged 
very much the same fiscal phenomena in 
his own budget message to Congress for 
1960: 

Moreover, inescapable demands resulting 
from new technology and the growth of our 
Nation, and new requirements resulting from’ 
the changing nature of our society, will gen- 
erate Federal expenditures in future 
years. * * We must not forget that a 
rapidly growing population creates virtually 
automatic increases in many Federal 
responsibilities. 


And it is useful to a better perspective 
about our dig budgets to point out that 
nearly 75 percent of current budget 
spending goes for objects considered 
appropriate Federal functions since the 
earliest days—national defense, the 
postal service, internal revenue opera- 
tions, administration of justice, aid to 
veterans, conduct of foreign relations, 
and interest on the national debt. 
SUMMARY OF CONGRESSIONAL ACTION ON THE 

APPROPRIATIONS BUDGET 


Congress has again deliberated at 
length this year. Many of us were im- 
patient with the length of the session. 
However, there is a very strong likeli- 
hood that had we rushed forward with 
our business and adjourned much 
earlier, our authorizations and our ap- 
propriations might have been much 
larger. So by taking our time and pro- 
ceeding with all deliberate speed we 
may very probably have brought about 
a reduced program and lower appropria- 
tions than otherwise. 

In the early months of the year Con- 
gress, in a number of instances, tended 
toward more generous fiscal dispositions 
than the President had recommended— 
both in certain appropriation bills and 
in several authorization bills. Along in 
late spring, and subsequently, the Pres- 
ident spoke out against the actions of the 
Congress in some respects in increasing 
his authorization requests above the 
President’s budget, and against certain 
actions taken on appropriations above 
the President's budget. This set in 
motion in this body and in the other 
body, and in the executive branch a 
stronger determination to try to hold 
spending in line as nearly as possible 
under the circumstances. 

It looked for a time as if we might 
possibly be far above the budget in ap- 
propriations for secondary and elemen- 
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tary education, and in the poverty pro- 
gram, and in some other programs, but 
we are not, I am speaking here of ap- 
propriations, not authorizations. 

The great bulk of the outgo side of the 
budget is processed through the appro- 
priation bills. But several budget items 
are first considered by the appropriate 
legislative committees—new legislative 
proposals, for example. There are still 
a scattering of back-door appropriations. 
The several annual authorization bills 
enter the picture to some extent. And, 
in a number of instances, action on leg- 
islative bills can, and this year have, 
affected the budget relationship where 
the legislation mandates obligations 
against the Treasury. 

Then, of course, there are the pro- 
posals affecting the revenue side of the 
budget. 

So. Mr. Speaker, the work of many 
hands and of several committees, and the 
minds and votes of all the Members are 
involved in processing the budget. 

First, let me give a brief résumé of 
the appropriation totals of the 2d session 
of the 89th Congress, using the old, tradi- 
tional, garden-variety “appropriation” 
basis of counting. 

In this session, the House considered 
budget requests for appropriations of 
$130,791,000,000 and cut them by $260,- 
000,000, net. I am speaking of the whole 
session, including supplementals voted 
earlier this session for fiscal 1966. 

The Senate, in this session, considered 
budget requests for appropriations of 
$131,165,000,000 and cut them by $508,- 
000,000. > 

Congress, in the 15 appropriation bills 
of the session, enacted appropriations of 
$130,282,000,000, which is, in total, $883,- 
000,000 below the President's budget re- 
quests for appropriations. We are within 
the budget; we are below the budget—in 
total—on the appropriation requests con- 
sidered in the appropriation bills this 
session—$883,000,000 below. 

That divides between fiscal years, as 
the later detailed tabulations will show, 
as follows: Fiscal 1966 supplemental, a 
net reduction of $233,000,000,000; and the 
13 fiscal 1967 bills, a met reduction of 
$650,000,000. 

Very broadly, that also breaks down 
this way: 

3 defense bills (includes 

the defense supplemental 

last spring; the regular 

defense bill, 1967; and the 


military construction bill, 
9 aeneae ie -+-$268, 000, 000 
12 nondefense bills —1, 151, 000, 000 
Net reductions in 
appropriation re- 
quests, 15 bilis... —883, 000, 000 


Adding permanent appropriations, 
such as interest on the public debt, of 
Toughly $13,800,000,000—and you must 
do that to get a full picture—appropria- 
tions this session will approximate 
$144,100,000,000. That is some $24,800,- 
000,000 above last session, mostly for de- 
fense but not entirely so. 
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Last session was about $13,200,000,000 
above the year before. 

And in sharp contrast to the current 
session increase being mostly for defense, 
last session’s increase over the year be- 
fore was mostly in the nonmilitary 
areas. I will include a table that illumi- 
nates the point. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to make two 
special points about these figures. There 
is often much confusion—understanda- 
bly—about what Congress does to the 
President’s overall budget. 

First, these figures are on the old- 
traditional, generally well-understood 
“appropriation” basis of counting. Thus 
they are a bit at variance with the “new 
obligational authority” basis used in the 
President’s budget, and in fact used by 
the President himself. Not at variance 
much; not at variance often, but occa- 
sionally at variance. The confusion 
comes especially when we try to state 
the change Congress has made in the 
President's budget requests. 

Second, the appropriation figures are 
not quite the whole budget story of the 
session. We must remember—as I men- 
tioned ecarlier—that some parts of the 
budget are initially processed, not 
through the appropriation bills, but 
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through various legislative bills. And it 
is especially in some of those, Mr. Speak- 
er, that Congress went above the Presi- 
dent's “new obligational authority” 
requests. 

Of course, we also went above the 
President's budget in some respects in 
certain appropriation bills, but in total, 
as I have said, the appropriations in the 
appropriation bills are below the Presi- 
dent's total requests for appropriations 
considered in those bills. 

And I would emphasize this fact: 
Even on the “new obligational authority” 
basis of counting, Congress, in these 15 
appropriation bills of the session is, in 
the aggregate, slightly below—I repeat, 
slightly below—the President’s new obli- 
gational authority requests. Not much 
below; not $883,000,000 below as we show 
on the appropriations basis; but below 
nevertheless. We are below on the new 
obligational authority basis—for fiscal 
1967, which is the main part of this 
year’s budget—by some $139,000,000. 

In the circumstances of the times; in 
the light of the ebullient fiscal tenden- 
cies of the people generally, I regard 
that as a reasonably good record. 

I include a summary of the appropria- 
tion totals for the session: 


Summary of totals of appropriation amounts in the appropriation bills, 89th Cong., 2d scas 


[Does not Include any back-door sppropriations, or perinanent appropriations! under provious legislation, Does 
th | 


clude indonnito appropriations carried in annual appropriation b 


Us] 


A. House actions: 
1. Budget requests 


2. Amounts in 15 bills passed Tę⁰. 
3. Change from corresponding budget requests 


N. Senate actions: 
1. Budget req 


3. Chango from corresponding ar ay requests __ 
4. Compared with House mnoun ts 


C. Final actions: 
1. Budget requests 


2. Amounts approved in 15 bills o. ooo o aaennas 


3. Comparisons— 


(a) With corresponding builgot requests 
(b) With bills of the Ist session, Soth. cn- 


15, 701; 000, 000 | 114, 830, 000, 


2. Amounts in 15 bills passed by Senat 


n these 15 bills. 


Bills for fiscal Bills for fiscal Bills for the 
1966 1907 session 
$14, 949, 000, 000 | $114, 842, 000, 000 | $130, 791, 000, 000 


000 130, 531, 000, 000 


y — 248, 000, 000 —12, 000, 000 A, 000, 000 
ee | | ee 
16, 157, 000, 000 | 115, 008,000,000 131, 105, 000, 000 

-| 15, 987,000,000 | 114, 720,000,000 | 130,857, 000, 000 
7 —220, 000, 000 — 288, 000, 000 508, 000, 000 
à +234, 000, 000 —110, 000, 000 4-126, 000, 000 
—— —-—-—i v — — —t 
1, 187. 000, 000 11 131, 18 o% 
> 8884 000 1 11¢ Sam DOO O00 134 22 D00 000 


223, 000, 000 660, 000, 000 


33 appropriations were tentatively estimated In January budget at about 513, 800, 000, 000 for fiscal year 
7 Includes 8878, 000, 000 for fiscal 1968 (grant for mass transportation ond urban renewuh. 


Nor- All figures are rounded amounts. 


The President's budget spending “new 
obligational authority“ NOA concept 
is, as we said, slightly different in con- 
cept from the traditional “appropria- 
tion” method of tabulating. While it con- 
sists largely of appropriations it also 
omits, for example, “appropriations to 
liquidate prior contract authority.” But 
unlike the appropriations basis, new obli- 
gational authority includes contract au- 
thority; it includes public-debt borrow- 
ing or loan authorizations; and it in- 
cludes reappropriation of unobligated 
balances of prior appropriations. And, 
of course, the budget recapitulations and 
details about new obligational authority 
encompass that which is enacted through 


backdoor and other legislative bills as 


1 as in the traditional appropriation 

A big item of difference, for example, is 
where the budget NOA totals count only 
the postal deficit whereas the appropria- 
tion tables count the gross amount of the 
postal appropriations, that is, both those 
chargeable to the postal revenues and 
those to the general fund. 

To further illuminate the differences. 
the postal deficit whereas the appropria- 
tions” in the 15 bills of the session, $650,- 
000,000 is in bills relating to fiscal 1967 
precisely, $650,690,506. Here is the 
“bridge” from that cut of $650 million 
on the appropriation basis to the cut 
of $139 million on the NOA basis of 
counting: 
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Fiscal 1967 new obligational authority (NOA) in the 18 appropriation bills for fiscal year 1967 


Appropriation totals in the bills dealing priinarily with fiscal year 1967 


Add (to get.to NOA basis): 


jor bill: 


Ta authorisation (holani fan) < nto nsec on pepse . — — 
Indofinite appropriation for National Foundstion on Arts and Humanities. 


icullural conservation program) 
Keappropriations for food stamp program and Appalachian region conservation program 


Agriculture bill: 
Contract authorization (ar 
Loan authorizations (REA) 
g e ent offices bill: 
tescission of— 


l'art of permanent appropriation (FTA A) 


Permanent loan authorization (Veterans’ Administration) ___...-.-....--.-.-.---------.----.-.-.-. 


HUD; 8 for city planning and urban studies 


Tegisintive branch bill: Reappropriations, 
Delunse bill: Estimate for indefinite a p. 


udiclary bill: 


Ropayable advances to the highway trust fund ꝛggy—bndl ũ 44 „ ł eee 


Ligalduting cash for Commerce. _. 
Supriomaital: 
968 Itums (HUD) 


1900 -tom (Legislative Drath- escac ehes eieaa ASETE beet Naa ASEL „ 
Total new obligational authority for fiscal year 1967 in the 13 appropriation bills 


thereof) for American schools and hospitals abroad- 


F: v66 
Public works bill: Indefinite ap e Judiciary for Reclamation and AKC 


x 8080, 690, 508 
PRON O00 l SA 

187, 000, 000 

4-31, 375, 000 

4-21, 000, 000 

r 000 

tit 85 

—25, 000; 000 

— 697, 800 

-+1, 032, 997 

46, 663, 000 

—1, 165, 000 

IEAS 2 500, 000 

154, 500, 119, —35, 300, 000 

55, 000, BB, O 000; aa a escent 

Er Sa et eo 1, 000, 000 +1, 00, 000 
Se —21, 040, 00 

63, 331, 000 Sd 

200 000, 000 85, 000, 000 —135, 000, 000 
230, 275, 000 28, 275, 000 — 4, 000, 000 
845, 000, 000 $20, 000, 000 —25, 000, 000 

25, 000 +25, 000 

-| 107, 400 072,683 | 107, 270, 059, 674 —139, 013, 009 


NOA by virtue of conversion of 1007 liquidating cash enacted lust session for urban 


renew al grunts, 


SUMMARY OF CONGRESSIONAL ACTION ON 1967 
BUDGET ON “NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY” 
Basis 
Bills that do not actually appropriate 

Additional funds but which mandate ad- 

ditional obligation or expenditure rates 

in advance of appropriation, such as gen- 
€ral pay raise bills; bills with backdoor 
spending characteristics; failure of prop- 

Ositions in the budget that were designed 

to reduce new obligational authority; or 

failure, or alteration, of other proposi- 
tions of new legislation for which a first 
year amount was in the budget; all these 

Classes of items get into the calculations 

of what Congress has done to the Pres- 

ident’s overall budget spending requests. 

Certain legislative authorizations man- 
date the obligation and the expenditure; 
they mandate the subsequent appropria- 
tion. Others do not. Where the ex- 
Penditure is mandated—as, for example, 
in a general pay raise bill effective on a 

date—there is little or no budg- 
etary or appropriation discretion as there 
is, for example, in aid to elementary edu- 

Cation, or higher education, where the 

authorization bills are above the Presi- 

dent's authorization requests but where 

We have the discretion not to appropriate 

the full amount—and where, in fact, we 

have not appropriated above the Presi- 
dent's budget NOA request. 

According to executive branch data on 
the new obligational authority basis as to 
= budget recommendations for fiscal 

967, the Congress exceeded the Presi- 

dent's requests by some $2,304,000,000, 

net, in the aggregate, 

b NOA in the 13 general appropriation 

$ for fiscal 1967 was, in total, some 

ins 000.000. net, below the correspond- 
on budget requests. 3 bills were above 
© requests; 10 bills were below. 

b e Defense bill was above the NOA 

udget requests by some $378 million. 


estimate in the 


The Labor-HEW bill was above the NOA 
budget requests by some $380 million. 
And the Agriculture bill was some $313 
million above NOA budget requests—al- 
though, on the appropriation basis of 
counting, it was some $28 million below 
the appropriation requests. The other 
10 bills were below the NOA budget re- 
quests by $1,210 million. 

There was an addition of some $962,- 
000,000 to the NOA budget recommenda- 
tions in a number of legislative bills 
where, as I indicated, the appropriation 
or the obligation is mandated. 

There were some “backdoor” spending 
actions, and several went beyond the 
budget NOA requests. I will insert a 
more complete table later for general in- 
formation on backdoor items, but in 
respect to fiscal 1967 items, our infor- 
mation shows $1,300,000,000 enacted— 
an increase above the budget of 
$911,000,000. Parenthetically, I might 
say that there were also backdoor 
amounts relating to fiscal 1968, of some 
$638,000,000—and that was some $461,- 
000,000 above the related budget 
amounts. 

Then, there were some legislative pro- 
posals in the budget designed.to bring 
about a reduction in requests for new 
obligational authority. Several did not 
get enacted; that failure is counted by 
the executive branch as an increase 
above the budget new obligational au- 
thority request—in the current instance, 
some $570,000,000 above for 1967. 

All these items add to some 
$2,304,000,000. 

For examples, in respect to enactments 
that mandate expenditures and license 
the agencies to incur deficiencies in 
anticipation of later supplemental funds, 
Congress exceeded the budget provision 
by some $246,000,000 for 1967 in the so- 
called GI bill of rights. 


3 Actually, was laid asite in connection with the legislative branch appropriation 
bill rather than the supplemental bill—but is listed this way Just to account for the 


The President's civilian pay raise pro- 
posal: Congress advanced the effective 
date beyond what the President recom- 
mended, thus adding some $294,000,000 
to the budget for 1967. 

There was a similar situation on the 
military pay increase, in consequence of 
which $180,000,000 was added to the 1967 
budget. 

I am inserting the list based in figures 
as we now have them from the executive 
branch in support of the $2,304,000,000 
net increase above the President's NOA 
budget requests for fiscal 1967. I point 
out that it does not include instances 
where discretionary type authoriza- 
tions—elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, for example—were enacted in 
amounts above what the President had 
asked, 

Summary of congressional action on fiscal 
year 1967 new obligational authority 
budget requests—Above (+) or below (—) 
the President's NOA budget requests 

[Rounded amounts] 


In the 13 appropriation 
bills for fiscal year 1967: 


Interior and related — $17, 000, 000 
Treasury, Post Office, and 

Executive Omce —50, 000, 000 
Agriculture and related.. +313, 000,000 
Independent ofces —208, 000, 000 
nan oResennenspenis 
Department of Defense.. 9378, 000, 000 
Foreign assistance and re- 

EC ee ee —431, 000, 000 
Labor-HE WWW +380, 000, 000 
District of Columbia... —1, 000, 000 
Public works — 33, 000, 000 
Military construction... —135, 000, 000 
State, Justice, Commerce, 

and Judiciary... — 148, 000, 000 
Supplemental — 188, 000, 000 

Total, the 13 appro- 
priation bills — 139, 000, 000 


ess 
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Summary of congressional action on fiscal 


year 


1967 new obligational authority 


budget requests—Above (+) or below (—) 
the President’s NOA budget requests—Con. 


[Rounded amounts] 


Summary of congressional action on fiscal 
year 1967 new obligational authority 
budget requests—Above () or below (—) 
the President's NOA budget requests—Con. 


{Rounded amounts] 


ri Backdoor NOA bis- Con. 
3 5 Federal Aid Highway Act- 48134. 000, 000 
sional increases over Highway safety +167, 000, 000 
tration — 
1 Total, these 1907 
GI bill of rights (this was, Want SION ys: ren 
however, actually sub- 
sequently requested and Ganigressiansh=fenuren: to 
enact proposed legisla- 
appropriated for in the tt 
ion which would have 
closing: supplemental permitted a reduction 
appropriation bill)... 978246, 000, 000 in requests for new 
Highway and Traffic Safety obligational authority: * 
Acts (also in closing Highway beautification.. ＋ 92, 000, 000 
supplementa] bill) +14, 000, 000 User charges—inspection 
Civilian pay raise +294, 000, 000 fees (meat, poultry, 
Military pay raise +180, 000, 000 c +73, 000, 000 
Milltary medical benefits- +-73, 000, 000 REA—revolving funds... +305, 000, 000 
Parcel post rate increase National Defense Educa- 
not enacted as budg- tion Act and Public 
F ＋ 76. 000, 000 Health Service student 
Liberalization of veterans’ loans +55, 000, 000 
dependency benefits +40, 000, 000 Power marketing admin- 
Other—Philippine war istrations —..........- +45, 000, 000 
veterans’ benefits, Fed- 
eral Employees Compen- Total, these items... 4-570, 000, 000 
sation Act and free air- 
lift of overseas pack- Grand total ＋ 2. 304, 000, 000 
(Se ee +39, 000, 000 
Full year cost would be greater in most 
cases. For some items (e.g., pay raises) ef- 
Total, these mandated forts will be made by the executive branch 
9 +962, 000, 000 to obtain absorption of at least part of the 


Backdoor NOA bilis (fiscal 
year 1967 amounts 
only): 


increase, but the effect of the action in 1967 
would still be the amount indicated. 


BACK-DOOR SPENDING BILLS 
Mr. Speaker, some back-door spend- 


Housing mortgage credit. +610,000,000 ing provisions are still being enacted. 
Bockdoor type NOA authorizations provided in substantive bills, 89th Cong., 2d scss. 


{fo millions of dollars) 
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We have made progress in recent years 

in securing some abatement of the flow 

of money from the Treasury, or grant 

of new obligational authority through 

eee features in nonappropriating 
5. 

We had thought, for example, that 
the urban renewal grant program, which 
for so long had been on a back-door con- 
tract authority basis, had been brought 
to an advance funding basis in the an- 
nual appropriation bill in the manner 
customary for most other programs of 
government. But the newly enacted 
demonstration cities bill carries a spe- 
cial $250,000,000 contract authority for 
urban renewal grants for fiscal 1908. 
And it was not budgeted. 

I have already mentioned some back- 
door items for fiscal 1967 that were above 
the NOA budget requests. 

In summary, our information is that 
back-door provisions were $1,372,000,000 
above the Executive requests for the 2 
years of 1967 and 1968, combined. 

As a general proposition of principle, 
back-door spending authorizations are in 
my judgment indefensible. It is a form 
of scattering of the money power, and 
the more we do of that the less we tend 
to know what the situation is and what 
is being done. No study of ways to 
strengthen congressional control of the 
purse can justifiably exclude the ques- 
tion. 

I include a tabulation: 


BH Item 
— 4 —— R Tennessee Valley Authority: Current borrowing authority, 107 TSN 
Publie Law 89-429 | Participation Salos Act of 1006; 
$243). Sag RE rO WAE NIERET, 1967: 1 
eee 
"College rec ET RS 8 ae =a 
Mechel: — — 0 S 
Puliic Law 80-574 | Federul-Aid Highway Act of 1906: 
(8. 3155). Current contruct authority, 1967: 
Agriculture 
a . A 
Permanent contract authority, 1008: 
Agriculture 
Total permanent, 1 
Public Law 89-04 | Highway Bafoty Act of 1000: 
. 8052). Commerce: 
Current contract authority, 1987. 
Permanent contract 9 | CSI ARE AA 
Public Law 89-066 | Housing mortgage credit: 
(8. 3658). Current borrowing authority, 1967: 
Housing and Urban 898 FNMA: 


Special ax operations 
inl assistance 


asaistutice. .. 


College housitg loans, 1968. 
College housing louns, 1900. 


Footnotes at end of table. 


be 
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Back-door type NOA authorizations provided in substantive bills, 89th Cong., 2d sess.—Continucd 
In millions of dollars] 


Termanent contract nu 


y, 1964: 
ousing and Urban Development: Urban renewal grants.. 


Totals for 1967; 


Current contract authorit 
Current borrowing autho: 


Totals for 1068: 


Permanent contract authority... „ 
Permanent borrowing authority te 
Totals from 1600; Permanent borrowlug authority 4 


Totals for all years 


* Highway trust fund authorizations. 


Current because it requires current action by the Congress, but it reseinds pema- 


Dent borrowing authority. 


Includes $243 million for highway beautification, stricken In conference, 


COMMITTEE AND HOUSE ACTIONS ON THE 


3 APPROPRIATION BILLS OF THE SESSION 

Mr. Speaker, returning to the matter 
of the general appropriation bills of the 
session, the House, in all 15 bills of the 
session—both supplementals for fiscal 
1966 as well as bills for the current fiscal 
year 1967—considered budget requests 
for appropriations aggregating $130,- 
791,000,000—a sum about $25 billion 
more than the House was asked to con- 
sider last session. I am using round 
numbers, and I am using the traditional 
“appropriations” basis of reckoning, not 
the budget “new obligational authority” 
basis. This total divides as follows: $15,- 
949,000,000 for fiscal year 1966, and 
$114,842,000,000 in bills dealing wholly or 
primarily with fiscal year 1967. 

The House approved $130,531,000,000— 
a net reduction of $260,000,000. 

Twelve bills showed net reductions 
3 the budget requests for appropria- 


ns. 

One bill was adopted at the budget 
amount. 

Two bills showed net increases above 
the budget request for appropriations. It 
would be three rather than two if we 
Momentarily switch to the NOA basis; 
the Agriculture bill was above the budget 
in respect to NOA, but not above in the 
traditional terms. 

In the Defense bill, the House, on the 
Tecommendation of the Committee, was 
$952,000,000 above the budget, the prin- 
Cipal item being $569,000,000 for pay of 
Some 108,000 military personnel on duty 
at July 1, 1966, that was not provided for 
in the budget request. 

The Labor-HEW bill was passed out of 
committee and in the House some $490,- 
000,000, net, above the budget request for 
appropriations. I regret that it was not 
Possible to hold the line on that bill, but, 
of course, I also recognize that it is some- 

necessary to exceed individual 
budget requests. Significant in the in- 
Crease over the budget on that bill was 
$232,000,000 to pay 100-percent entitle- 
Ments to federally impacted school dis- 
tricts, The budget requested less than 
the amount necessary to pay the full 

Cost of this popular program. An in- 
Crease of $157,000,000 was also provided 
for defense education direct loans to 
Students. This was added only after we 
Were told that the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor did not plan to report 
the administration bill that would have 


Demonstration Cities and Metroplitan Development Act of 1966: 


Vine n San — — —k ä—ö — 


3 Includes $250 million for hf 
«This bill was not considered by the Hous. Although many of its provisions were 
incorporated in the demonstration cities bili (S. 3708) hy the House, these Senate in- 


creases were omitted. 


converted this program from a direct 
loan basis to a guaranteed loan basis. 
The risks of the Government would be 
similar under both methods but, under 
the direct method, the initial appropria- 
tion for loans shows as a budget increase. 

Three of the fifteen appropriation bills 
of the session related to defense—that is, 
the defense supplemental last spring, the 
regular defense bill for 1967 and the mili- 
tary construction bill for 1967. Twelve 
are classed as nondefense bilis. 

In the three defense bills, the House 
made net additions of $857,000,000 to the 
budget requests for appropriations; 
$72,772,000,000 was passed in these three 
bills: 

In the 12 nondefense bills, the House 
approved $57,759,000,000—a net reduc- 
tion of $1,117,000,000 from the budget 
requests for appropriations: 


Tnerense (+) 
| or tlocrmase (—) 


Amount 
budget 


In the 3 defense Vilts. 872,772, 000, 000 | +8887, 000, 000 
In the 12 nondefense 
S7, 758, 000, 000 | —1, 117, 000, 000 


— ane 
F — 250, NON, 000 


Changes were made on the House floor 
in 5 of the 15 bills—3 were increased and 
2 were reduced. There was a net floor 
reduction of $69,776,200. The House 
tends to follow the recommendations of 
the 50-member Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 

In virtually every session within 
memory—and in every modern session 
without exception in the case of the 
traditional appropriations process—the 
Congress, almost always on the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, finds itself in some disagree- 
ment on appropriation requests. This 
year wes no exception. We did not agree 
with many of the President's budget re- 
quests, a circumstance wholly in har- 
mony without independent legislative re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr. Speaker, in spite of the pressures 
of increased authorizations and the gen- 
eral mood of the Congress with respect to 
some programs held down, and even cut 
back by the President in the budget, the 
House was able to hold the line in the 
appropriation bills in the aggregate, al- 
though this was a touch and go matter 
until the last days of the session. Al- 


way beautification, stricken in conference. 


though some would have preferred 

greater cuts on the nondefense side of 

the budget, myself included, the record 
in the circumstances is fairly good in the 
appropriation bills. 

With a couple of exceptions, there was 
no great dissent to the broad dimensions 
and the big features of the appropriation 
bills—at least as measured by the votes 
on final passage in the House, there was 
not. Final passage votes are one indi- 
cator of the strength of sentiment about 
the course and direction of Federal af- 
fairs. 

There were record votes in the House 
on final passage of every appropriation 
bill this session with the single exception 
of the closing supplemental. Only 2 
bills had more than 109 votes registered 
against them. One hundred and forty- 
one negatives votes were cast against the 
foreign assistance bill. One hundred and 
twenty-two Members voted against the 
second supplemental for 1966 earlier this 
year; it contained the controversial rent 
supplement proposition. 

Record Votes in the House on the Appropria- 
tion Bills, 89th Congress, 2d session 
Bill 

Fiscal year 1960: Vote 

Supplemental Defense____..-.. 389 to 3. 

Second supplemental, 19868. 269 to 122, 
Fiscal year 1967: 


D as -- 370 to 16. 


— — 366 to 23. 
354 to 27. 
- 296 to 82 
— E -- 341 to2 
G AB 393 to 1 
District ot Columbia 320 to 3. 
Military construction 346 to 3. 
Foreign assistance 234 to 141. 
Public. . ose says 354 to 25. 
State, Commerce, Justice, and 
e 319 to 25. 


(Nor — he closing supplemental bill was 
passed on a voice vote.) 

SENATE ACTION ON THE APPROPRIATION BILLS 
OF THE SESSION 

In virtually every session of Congress, 
the President sends some additional bud- 
get requests to the Senate after the House 
has acted on the bills. This year was 
no exception, 

The Senate considered budget re- 
quest for appropriations of $131,165,000,- 
000, which was some $373,000,000 more 
than the House considered. As passed 
by the other body, the bills totaled $130,- 
657,000,000, a reduction of $508,000,000 
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from budget requests for appropriations. 
The Senate bills aggregate $126,000,000 
more than the House bills but it must be 
remembered that the Senate considered 
more in budget requests for appropria- 
tions. 

On the 15 bills of the session, the Sen- 
ate figure was over the House in 8 in- 
stances; under on 6; 1 bill was unchanged 
from the House amount. This record 
represented something of a departure 
from the normal pattern of more gen- 
erous allowances by the Senate. 

TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS OF THE SESSION 


Conference totals. are nearly always 


compromised somewhere between the 


House and Senate positions—some give, 
some take. The whole complex range of 
governmental endeavors comes to a focus 
in the appropriations process and under 
our system inescapably invokes compro- 
mise in the resolution of differences. 

As I noted a moment ago, the Senate 
bills were, in total, more below the budget 
requests than were the bills as passed 
in the House. The House was $260,000,- 
000 below; the Senate was $508,000,000 
below. By some diligence and applica- 
tion at the conference table, the final 
totals were brought to $883,000,000 below 
the budget—that is, lower than the totals 
of either House. 

As finally enacted, the 15 bills carried 
$130,282,000,000 in appropriations. They 
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were $883,000,000, net, below the requests 
for appropriations. The three defense 
bills, totaling $72,183,000,000, were $268,- 
000,000, net, above the requests. But the 
12 nondefense bills, totaling $58,099,000,- 
000, represented a net reduction of $1,- 
151,000,000 from the appropriation 
requests. 

Total appropriations for the session 
tentatively aggregate $144,082,000,000, 
including the permanent appropriations 
that recur automatically under perma- 
nent law without necessity of annual 
action by Congress. The great bulk of 
the permanent appropriation total is for 
interest on the public debt, which is sub- 
ject to some revision, probably upward, 
but using the $13,800,000,000 estimate 
for permanents for 1967 in the January 
budget, the tentative total of $144,082,- 
000,000 breaks down as follows: 

For fiscal 19666. $15. 924, 000, 000 
For fiscal 1967 (including 
$13,800,000,000, tentative- 
ly, for permanent appro- 

Nate, 
For fiscal 1968 (advance 

funding for urban re- 

newal and mass ects 

tation) z s 


127,283, 000. 000 


875, 000, 000 


Totul for session... 144, 082, 000, 000 


Total appropriations of all kinds— 
those in annual bills, supplemental bills, 
and the permanent appropriations, all of 
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which constitute a license to draw on the 
Treasury—have exceeded $100 billion in 
each of the last five sessions, as follows: 


Actual 
(preliminary) 
Sith, ad (199827 $102, 661, 000, 000 
88th, Ist (1963) 103, 798, 000, 000 
88th, 2d (1964) -_________ 106, 070, 000, 000 
89th, Ist (1968) 119, 310, 000, 000 
89th, 2d (1966 144, 082, 000, 000 


CHARACTER OF APPROPRIATION INCREASES IN THE 
89TH CONGRESS 

Thus, Mr, Speaker, total session ap- 
propriations this year are roughly 
$24,800,000,000 over last session. And 
last session's appropriations were 
roughly $13,200,000,000 over the appro- 
priations of the 2d session of the 88th 
Congress. ‘The major areas of increase 
are virtually reversed as between the two 
sessions. 

Of the $24,800,000,000 appropriation 
increase this session over last session, all 
but about $1,500,000,000 is in national 
defense. National defense appropria- 
tions are up by $23,300,000,000. 

Sharply contrasting, of the $13,200,- 
000,000 appropriation increase last ses- 
sion over the session before, all but about 
$200,000,000 was in nondefense areas. 
In other words, nondefense appropria- 
tions were up by some $13,000,000,000. 

I append a tabulation that shows some 
of the underlying details: 


Nature of nel increases in upproprialions over previous sessions; SH, Tal, and 89th, 2d 


{In billions of dollars} 


sith Cong., sth Cung., 
{st sexs. 2d sexs. 
Item (increase (inorense 
over over 
88th, 4d) HOt, 18t) 
Appropriations, previous seasion (including tentative mmounts pi —— PEAS Seppruprations Noo Se ES PAS BS TS En 106,1 110.3 
Subscquerit adjustinent to intorest on the public tobt. — .. Se = f +1 ＋ 5 
Hr z eah — 2 I 2 119. 8 
SSS ee See 
Nat tonul defonse (includes military construct lun, Vietnant, and atomic of)) „„ 4.2 +23.3 


Selected major prograne: 


Education (mainly elomentary and 8 education; higher education; defense suoni vovational education and reliatilitation; 


n Fo oa ssa aren sop ⁊ð r D A IESPA R PSNT E AE 41.3 1 
Welfare (mainly pablic assistance; tnatornal and child welfare: military yorvive credits). 8 = 0 ＋. 7 7 
Health Anais heart, cancer, und stroke including regional modical ex unters; Waste treatment; drug a trol; air and water pollution 

including waste treatiaont: hospital constriction; stating for conumanity health centers; and constriction ¢ of each educational ſaollit e) 4.4 2 
Mice (includes extondod coverage to all persons over 65 and voluntary supplomoental: insurances; also sot try below) _- — eS 9 
Housing (includes urban renewal, rural e N Water 8 sewer n open space land and urban Deuntificution; rehabilitation A 

loans; und public housing). a! ates 59 —.— Rs 


Fun Es 

Economie durvlopmont (Arou re evelopment, Face e accelerated pablic works 
Mass transportation (also sew Shi ett 98 12 Serr’ aod 8 Fetch 
Land und water resources... — SERS, 
Highway beautification _. PLAI — A——T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T———— te 
Supersonic transport developnicnt ,- ME AER N TS baton abe neopal ites aes E A r a 


Subtotal 
88 r E SE OT a T A 


intens on the public debt (tentative, subject to rev ‘isin; also 800 adjusting | entry above). PRE 


PEN. R 
rr 
$ 


Sprechakte mud Nuatieitg (often tending to reflect changes In it he or tinting of firanchig rather than changes in lovel of activity; some wre non= 
i 


1411121 
=H bene as 


Eubtotal . 
All other miscellaneous {many tie Ni increases and decreases). . 


Net loereases in appropriations in session over the provieus session $ 
Appropriations for tie seasion (including pennanent appropriations, the amounts for which are mibjeet toy - .----ones ees iiciin 
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DELAYS IN PROCESSING THE APPROPRIATION 
BILLS 

Mr. Speaker, all 12 regular appropria- 
tion bills for the fiscal year 1967 were 
scheduled to clear the House well before 
the beginning of the fiscal year on July 
1 under a program announced by the 
committee on March 15. 

The committee's original plan was to 
bring all the regular annual bills to the 
House by June 16. As shown by the re- 
capitulation that follows, 6 of the 12 reg- 
ular bills were reported on schedule. But 
the schedule suffered considerable dis- 
ruption, largely from delays in reporting 
or in otherwise processing several related 
annual authorization bills. We did not 
do as well as we did in the first session in 
this respect. 

The Committee on Appropriations can- 
not within the rules report appropria- 
tions for any purpose not previously au- 
thorized by separate law. Hearings were 
virtually completed over 4 months ago. 
The committee marked time for weeks 
and weeks on several bills. 

On the Defense appropriation bill, 
roughly $17 billion hinged on an an- 
nual authorization bill preceding it, 
which, however, was not processed in 
time to permit the appropriation sched- 
ule to be met. Nonetheless, the appro- 
priation bill was reported June 24—while 
the related authorization bill was still in 
conference—so that the House would be 
in position promptly to pass it before the 
July 4 recess period if the authorization 
bill cleared in time. House floor action, 
in fact, was tentatively scheduled for 
June 28, but the conference report on 
the authorization bill did not clear both 
Houses until July 12. 

The District of Columbia appropriation 
bill hinged greatly on the District of Co- 
lumbia revenue bill pending in confer- 
ence; after waiting many weeks, the 
committee finally decided to report the 
appropriation bill on September 9. 

The foreign assistance appropriation 
bill was likewise dependent on the re- 
lated authorization bills for the foreign 
assistance program and the Peace Corps, 
both of which were quite delayed—into 
September. 

Military construction appropriations 
were in a similar status. 

Some portions of the public works ap- 
Propriation bill hinged on authorization. 

Until the latter part of September, the 
committee was not in position to report 
the State, Justice, Commerce, and judi- 
Clary bill, 

The delay is also well illustrated in re- 
Spect to three large programs for which 
Specific budget estimates were in the 
budget when it came on January 24. Be- 
Cause they lacked the necessary author- 
ization, we left them out when we re- 
ported the Labor-HEW bill on April 28. 
They are the antiproverty program and 
the elementary, secondary, and higher 
education programs. We had to handle 
them in the always hurried, closing days 
in the final supplemental bill. 

Here are the dates on the authorization 
bills for them; 
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(HR. 


June 1. 


t. 5. 
(Four months on House Calendar after 
reporting.) 


Elementary and secondary educa- 
tion (H.R. 13161): 


8 AAA Oct. 10. 
(Two months on House Calendar after re- 
porting. Reported 1 month after fiscal year 
began.) - 
Higher education (HR. 14644) : 


Reported to House —— Apr. 29 
Passed House- May 2 
Reported in Senate Oct. 5 
Passed Senate Oct, 10 
Conference agreed to (sent to 
Conference) -innare synina Oct. 14. 


(Five months between time passed House 
and reported to Senate.) 


Only two of the 1967 general appro- 
priation bills were enacted before the 
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start of the fiscal year. None cleared 
Congress in July. Only three cleared in 
August. None cleared in September. 
Seven cleared in October—4 of those in 
the final week: 

Stop-gap continuing resolutions are 
not the most efficient arrangement under 
which to operate the Government. There 
is a certain amount of lost motion and 
uncertainty and hesitation when the bills 
drag out. Officials cannot plan ahead ef- 
ficiently. It is an uneconomic situation. 

Adjournment has not come before Sep- 
tember in the last 8 years, nor earlier 
than October in the last 5 years. We 
have previously urged that study be given 
to the desirability of changing the Gov- 
ernment’s fiscal year to a calendar year 
basis. 

Mr. Speaker, we hope to be able to 
work out a more satisfactory arrange- 
ment for reporting the bills in the next 
session, 

I am inserting for those who may be 
interested, as ready reference, the vari- 
ous reporting and passage dates for the 
12 regular appropriation bills. 


The 12 regular annual appropriation bills for fiscal year 1967 


Independent offices. 
District of Columila._..-..-.---..-... 


SCC ERNE NA TT 


Forelgn usdstunce .._. 
Military construction 


Final 
congres- 


sional 
action 1 


May 19 
Jane 15 


1 Adjournment day was Oct, 22. 


2 Scheduled for House flour action June 28, but developments precluded It, 
Norx Supplemental bill, for which no reporting date was scheduled, is not listed (it cleared on Oct. 22). 


ADMINISTRATIVE BUDGET PERFORMANCE, FISCAL 


YEAR 1966 

Mr. Speaker, when the session began 
the Government was then operating un- 
der the 1966 budget which had been ap- 
propriated for in the previous session. 
The new budget from the President at 
the beginning of this session, for fiscal 
1967, contained not only some supple- 
mentary proposals for fiscal 1966; it re- 
flected an updating of the then current 
outlook for budget operations for fiscal 
year, which has since closed out. Thus 
it is pertinent to briefly summarize the 
fiscal 1966 administrative budget re- 


sults. 

The 1966 budget, when first submitted 
in January of 1965, was in the red by 
$5.3 billion. Of course, all budgets are 
tentative, subject to constant change. 
They rest on many assumptions and con- 
tingencies. Dealing with the future, they 
necessarily involve many uncertainties, 

The updating of the 1966 budget last 
January—a year after the first submis- 
sion, and after Congress had acted on 


it—revised the deficit outlook to $6.4 bil- 
lion, Revenues were up several billion, 
but expenditures, especially war costs, 
were up even more. 

But the preliminarily final results re- 
ported by the Treasury sometime back 
show a decided improvement over the 
earlier published outlook. They were 
gratifying in that they showed a very 
considerable reduction in the earlier def- 
icit projection—the $6.4 billion ad- 
ministrative budget deficit figure of last 
January was reduced by some $4.1 bil- 
lion, down to $2.3 billion. Revenues were 
up $4.6 billion. Expenditures were up by 
$0.5 billion; importantly, nondefense 
spending was down $0.6 billion from the 
January figure. But défense spending 
was up by $1.1 billion. 

The President and his associates 
labored long and hard and submitted 
what they considered a very tight budg- 
et. Holding expenditures $600 million 
below that in nondefense areas un- 
doubtedly required continuous watch- 
fulness, The $106.9 billion administra- 
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tive spending in fiscal 1966 was about 15 
percent of the gross national product— 
the same proportion, approximately, as 
in 1965. One has to go back 15 or 16 
years, to a period before the Korean war 
brought about a change in the nature 
and size of national defense programs, 
to find a smaller budget in relation to the 
size of the Nation's economy. 

In each year of the Johnson adminis- 
tration, the administrative budget def- 
icit has been reduced below the prior 
year: 


Millions 
Actual deficit, fiscal 19644. $8, 226 
Actual deficit, fiscal 1965_......-... 3, 435 
Actual deficit, fiscal 1966 2, 286 


Original estimate of deficit for 1967; 
subject of course to possible con- 
siderable change 1, 847 


Administrative budget results have 
been better than those for fiscal 1966 
only 4 times in the past 16 years. 

Each year of the Johnson administra- 
tion the final results show a smaller de- 
ficit than earlier predicted. At the same 
time we have had to gear up to fight a 
major conflict in Vietnam. And a host 
of new civilian programs have also been 
undertaken. Lowering the budget deficit 
in the face of these facts is noteworthy 
and was made possible in large measure 
by the unprecedented national economic 
boom of these last few years. 

The President is continuing his search 
for ways to save money and to hold ex- 
penditures to a minimum. He outlined 
his current program in his message to 
Congress of September 8 on the inflation 
situation. He has directed a number of 
surveys and inaugurated a number of 
Policies to this end. He is having the 
whole range of programs studied to see 
where changed and changing circum- 
stances make it possible to stretch out, 
delay, and withhold expenditures of 
funds already appropriated. This is a 
perfectly proper and wise course under 
the right circumstances. The law au- 
thorizes it. Common prudence justifies 
it. The necessities of war and the 
dangers of inflation demand it. 

THE NATIONAL DEBT—-PAY-AS-WE-GO 

Mr. Speaker, commendable as these 

efforts are to bring about a balance in 


the budgets, the Treasury nonetheless 
has had a shortfall of revenues. Income 
was insufficient to pay as we go. 

One of the most striking signs of 
national attitudes over the last 36 years 
or so is the decline in national self-disci- 
pline and restraint as manifested by a 
rather persistent unwillingness to keep 
our outgo within our income in times of 
unmatched national affluence. The 
budget was out of balance in 30 of the 
last. 36 years, through depression, war, 
peace, recession, and prosperity. The 
flood of Treasury revenues from our un- 
paralleled national prosperity over the 
last several years has not kept up with 
the mounting expenditures flowing from 
ever-increasing appropriations voted by 
a majority of the Members of the House 
and the Senate. And thus the national 
debt necessarily climbs when we borrow 
the money to cover the difference. 

Appropriations at the session just con- 
cluded are more than double what they 
were in 1957, less than 10 years ago. 
More was appropriated for national de- 
fense alone in the session just closed 
than was appropriated for all the objects 
of government 11 years ago, in 1955. 
While of course the buying power of the 
dollar involved differ vastly, in only one 
year in our national history—and that 
was the war year of 1943—have our na- 
tional appropriations exceeded those of 
this session—and then only by some $3 
billion. 

A pay-as-we-go policy has fallen by 
the wayside as we have nationally tended 
to relax our standards in distinguishing 
between our needs and our wants. We 
are to some extent an undisciplined 
people. 

In the session just concluded, and even 
more so last year, Congress not only 
adopted many of the Great Socicty pro- 
grams; it even outdid the President in 
some respects by going further than he 
recommended on a number of proposals. 
At times, we galloped when we should 
have walked or stood still. That applies 
to the President and it also applies to 
Congress. 

Congress did, I believe, modify every 
major piece of legislation requested by 
the President, and balked on a number of 
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them. But a heavy load of laws was 
added to the statute books. And the 
seedbeds of large and growing spending 
programs were sown. 

In consequence of all this, we are suf- 
fering from some legislative indigestion; 
from spending beyond our income; and 
from too much inflation. And in further 
consequence, we face the possibility of a 
Federal tax increase next year. 

Expenditures for the war in Vietnam 
will continue to mount upward, and ex- 
penditures for domestic purposes are 
mounting. Government revenues are 
going up, too, but unfortunately the in- 
crease in revenues is disproportionate to 
the increase in spending and will prob- 
ably not be sufficient to achieve a pay- 
as-we-go basis. 

In World War II. Federal budget 
spending equaled about 47 percent of the 
gross national product—GNP. In the 
Korean war period, it was around 20 per- 
cent. Today, it is down to about 15 
percent, I am speaking of the admin- 
istrative budget totals of spending. 

In World War II, war costs took 
roughly 41 percent of the GNP. In the 
Korean war it was around 13 percent or 
so. Today, it is only about 8 percent. 

We can pay as we go, and in my judg- 
ment we cannot at this time defend a 
policy which does less, Inflation is tak- 
ing a bite out of all of our incomes and 
it threatens to take more. In a sense, 
inflation is nothing but a tax—and a 
most dangerous tax at that. A tax levied 
by the Government to slow down infla- 
tion and prevent our Government from 
going into a deep deficit is far preferable. 
No administration can afford to, permit 
runaway inflation. 

Every possible effort should be made 
by the President and Congress to hold 
the line on spending. Then, next year, 
if we are still confronted with going in 
the red by a considerable sum, in my 
judgment it may be necessary to sup- 
port a tax increase as the best approach 
toa very difficult problem. 

Mr. Speaker, I include certain tabula- 
tions in support and in elaboration of 
these points: 


Summary of direct and guaranteed debl on significant dates 


Masad upon statement of the public debt published monthly; consequently all figures are stated as of the ond of a mouth] 
Total debt (ineluding interest-bearing de@t, matarod debt on which Interest 
has coused, umd debt bearing to Interest) 
Date Classification E General find 
balance? 
Direct debt Guanmteed Total direct and Por capita 3 
(ures) dettta guariiteel debt 
=<! SESS 
WORLD WAR I 
r E E E E EE EEEN T TTA S H. eln O40 28 fsa OA $1, 252 O44, 444. 28 $12. 34 $7 216, 460. 05 
ug. 2, 1 ] Ilrieet wur debt. A 26, (OG, l E OL f2. 2 ..5-.-.--<-<- ed . , 701, SAS. OI 250.18 1,118, 109, A34. 7 
Dre. 31, 1930 | Lowest postwar debt 16, 028, 087,087.07 Fenn 16, 0285, 087, O87, 07 129. 66 ont, 419, 55 
WORLD WAR n 
Tune 30,1940 | Debt precoding defonse prograin $5, 620, 070, 655, 4 406, 601, 002. 94 267. 08 1,890, 743, 141.84 
Nov, W 1941 | Prre-Peurt Harbor dect. BIM MSDOS 28 | GL Mek SOT, 932. 20 ASAT 2 Alg. 406, O21. 87 
Fob, 24,1946 | Highest wur delt pid, 810, 451, 19 | 270, 764, 360, 348. 20 1,080, 75 | 25, 060, 000, 91. = 
June 39,1946 | Debt at end of year in which hostilities ceased 470, ASA, 859. 30 | 260, SUK, 484, 082, M 1,008.70 | 14, 217, BAA, 205. 1 
Apr, 30,1949 o T 22,851,455. 10 | 251, 5538, 319, 70. OS 1,690, 20 3, 005, 156, 918.7 


Footnotes at end of table, 
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Summary of direct and guaranteed debt on significant dates—Continued 
{Based upon statement of the public debt published monthly; consequently all figures are stated as of the end of a month] 


Total debt Gases interest-bearing debt, matured debt on which interest 


and debt no interest) 
Date Classification General fund 
Direct debt Guaranteed Total direct and nem nes 
(gross) debt 13 guaranteed debt 
SINCE KOREA = 
June 30,1050 | Debt at time of opening of hostilities in Korea (hostilities 
t conga E SA EES $257, 357, 352, 351. 04 $19, 508, 033. 97 S257, 376, 855, 384, 01 $5, 517, 087, 601, 65 
No ae yu OS eth ai eaten ye oem 267, 391, 155, 979. 65 53, 069, 565. 31 | 267, 445, 125, 544. 96 6, 064, 343, 778. M 
Oct, 31,1906 | Highest debt 320, SSA, 405, 220. 41 448, 127,050.00 | 327, 386, 532,279. 41 6, 416, 504, 081. 20 
Oct, 31,1964 | Debt a year ago. 318, 901, 398, 009. 92 492, 784. 100. 00 | 319, 394, 182, 109. 92 5, 784, 523, 807, 22 
Sept, 30, 1966 | Debt Inst month, 324, 748, 022, 885. 87 2M. 943, 500. 00 } 825, 250, 016, 385. 87 R, 610, 458, 369. 18 
Oct. 31,1966 | Debt this month. 405, 220, 41 408, 127, 000,00 | 327, 388, 532, 279. 41 6, 416, 594, 081. 20 
1 Does not include securities owned by the Treasury. t Represents the highest point of the debt at the end of any month. The 
1 pondas canes matured prinsipal or pasianted debt En 5 point of the debt on any day was on Oct, 28, 1906, when the debt was as moe 
agencies to make payment the Treasury Jnited Sta 
V 7 fap 7 Direct debt (gross) US. Vorcrübcnt gcc. $327, 997, 242, 302.50 
: lused upon estimates of the Bureau of the Census. ; RENA Guaranteed debt of U.S. Government ageneles 408, 128, 100. 00 
y its t est point of t t at the end of any month follow: Tork — ERTE 
W II f Total direct and guaranteed debt (includes $256,214,- 
1048, isa tes AEDE aaron KUUES YO PES POE ANRE Sen wee ae eee 943,03 not subject to stututory limitation). ....----- 328, 494, 370, 452. n 
Dirvot debt (rose): 4 $251, 245, 869,050,02 * Subject to revision, 
Guaranteed debt of U.8, Govorument agencies. 23, 878,001.12 Revised. 


Total direct and guaranteed debt 251, 269, 765, 000. 14 


Federal, State, and local dobt, on a per capita basis, selected fiscal years 


Per capita 


Percent distribution 


Year 


H79 $28 100 67.9 5.7 20. 4 
2, 037 1,924 100 94.4 z$ 48 
1, 861 1, 702 100 91.4 19 7 
1,895 1, 052 100 8.7 26 &7 
1,979 1.651 100 80, 4 22 114 
1, 988 1,579 100 79.4 5.5 15.1 
2.041 1, 604 100 73.6 5.8 15.0 
2, 085 1,622 100 77.8 5.9 16.3 
2117 1, 629 100 76.9 62 16.9 
1 Data for 104 estimated by Tax Foundation. Source; Tax Foundation “ Facts and Figures,“ 13th edition, 
Nore,—Tax recelpta data Include insurance taxes. ' 
Administrative budget totals and public debt, 1930-66 
{In millions of dollars] 
Fiscal yoar To 
t 
Expend- N erg end of end 8 
itures +) or year? year? 
deficit (—) 
— SS 
T 058 320 37, C 39, 474 252, 798 
wat... 210 2 575 36, 422 39, 544 257. 577 
WR. 1,924 4, 658 47, 480 43, 970 255, 251 
Ho 1, 997 4, 598 530 61.27 45, 308 259, 151 
Ina.. 3,015 6, 645 630 27, 734 || 1953- 64, 671 74, 120 Au, 123 
1100 3, 706 6497| —2,7¥1 32,824 || 1954. 64, 420 67, 537 271, 341 
1mo.. 3. 097 R422, 4,425 38, 407 || 1955. 60, 209 64, 339 274. 418 
1037.. 4,954 7, 733 —2, 777 41, 089 || 1956. 67,850 6. 224 272) 85 
Ie 5, 583 6, 765 —1,177 42, 018 || 1087 70, 562 6S, 806 270, 634 
Vig 7 E i 45, ROO || 1958... . 550 71, 300 819 u. 444 
1940). 5, 137 9.00 —3,918 48, 497 1850 67, 915 an = 12, 427 254,517 
141 7.000 13.28 —6, 150 65. 332 || 1900. 77, 763 76.580 | 1,204 Oat 471 
Jutz. 12.547 34.037 | 20.400 78,99} || 1061. 77, 650 51,515 24,850 280.211 
1043 21, O47 79,368 | —57, 420 140, 796 || 1962. 81, 400 87, 787 —6, 378 298, 645 
1944 43, 163 4,986 | —51, 423 202, 626 || 1963. 86, 376 92, 642 —6, 266 Bon, 466 
1945. 44, 302 . 303 | —53, 041 259,115 || 1984. 59, 459 97, 684 —8, 226 312, 520 
194g 30. 650 60.32% | —20, 676 200, 808 || 1965... 93, 072 9,507 |  —3, 435 317.84 
1947. 39,677 38, 023 HA 258, 378 || 1966. 104, 631 106, 917 2, 286 319, #07 
1918.. 4,78 205| +849] 252,306 


! Includes Government enterprise debt guaranteed by the U. 8. Treasury. ment’s cash on hand, 8 of corporate debt and investment transactions by 


Norr.—The blic debt from year to year is not necessarily the same Government ent 
Bs the administration budget — or deficit. It reflects also changes in the Govern- Souree: The Budget of the U.S, Government, 1907. 
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Defense and nondefense net budget expenditures for fiscal years 1953-67—Administralive budget expenditures 


[Dollar amounts In millions} 
Other than national defense Total not budget expend- 
itures 
As t | As percent Percent of 
Amount of budget of GNP Total GNP 
totals 

5 $13, 678 31.9 6.6 874. 120 20. 7 
61. 6 l. 551 40. 4 5. 7 67, KAT 18.7 
63.2 T3, 0 Ms 6. 3 D, 1 17.0 
61.5 25,5 38.5 6. 2 66, 224 16.2 
£29 ‘25, 508 37.4 5.9 68, 90 16.0 
62.0 27,135 38.0 6.2 71, 30 16.2 
57.9 y 33,851 42.1 7.2 80,342 17.1 
59. 7 9.3 30, 848 40. 8 6.2 76, 539 15.5 
58,3 9.4 21. rl 41.7 6. 7 RI, 816 16. 1 
58.2 9.4 36, UA 41.8 658 ST, 787 16.2 
50. 0 9.2 39, 857 43.1 2.0 62. 042 10.2 
55.5 8. 9 43, 503 44.5 7.1 97, ON 16.0 
82.0 7.8 46,344 48.0 7.1 Di, 607 14.9 
53.9 8.1 45, 2 45.1 5.9 105,917 15.0 


SUMMARY OF THE 15 APPROPRIATION BILLS OF THE SESSION 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, I append a table showing the individual appropriation bills of the session, with the total of apro- 
priations in them at the House, Senate, and conference agreement stages, in comparison with the President's budget requests 
for appropriations considered in connection with them: 


Summary of action on budget estimates in appropriation bills, 89th Cong., 2d sess. 


{Does not include any -back-door appropriations, or permanent appropriations! under potsio Jegidation. Does include ludofuite appropriations curried In annual 
uppropriation bills} 


Tudget estlinntes 


Budget estimates 
to Seuule 


se 


Passtd House Passed Senate Enacted 


BILLS rok FiICAL 1907 


N L ETE E ET IS oot $1, 329, 960, 500 $1, 205, 100, 500 $1,321,015, 800 — $18, 044, 700 
Lan antraten. «4c . (28, 000, 000) (24,000,000) } 
‘Treasury-lost Oillee - 7, 246, 7 7. 210, 177, 136 7. 100, 429, 135 =), 200, 86A 
Agriculturo - . 
Loan unthor at {4229, 900, 000) 
Labor -HIE W +390), 060, 000 
Independent officers... 14, 319, 611, 201 —204, 012, 291 
lalut ivo 178. Jud. 578 — a5, 
os SSR EES RG IOI —— — SALES 57, GGA, 333, 000 +403, 110, 000 
District of Columbla: 
Fodorul funds . 394,000) 52,394,000 3, 324. %% 3, 904,00 | - 533M, 100}... = 
(-, 500) 
F Zst oat, 00 
orcign assistance, —451, 621, 
Public works —32, 562, 000 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judiclary 2, 347, B28, —286, 57H, 400 
Jr cps. a 5, 025, 204, 670 | 144. 149, 060 
aan . . 4 2714, 3.57, 700, 177 — 050, 090, 506 


SUPPLEMENTAL’ FOR FISCAL 1006 


13, 135, 719, 000 
4, OM, B10, ve 


13, 135, 719, 009 
2, 813, 552, 168 


15, 049, 271, 168 


13, 134, 719, 000 
2. Nil. 2, 008 


13, 134, 719, 000 }............--..-- 


Defense supplemental Wiet nun) 
2, 788, 144, 303 


21 supplemental 
Bubtotul; 1000 Dini... 


131, 164, 935, 586 
Lat. 104, 920, S86 


2Termanent appropriations wore tentatively estimated In January budget at ahont Includes $75,000,000 for fiscal 1068 (grants for mass transportation and uthan 


$13,$00,0000,000 for fecal your 1967, renewal), 
Hon. A. Willis Robertson Senator from Virginia, A. Writs Ros- and that I have had the privilege of 
s ERTSON, who is soon to retire. serving with him in this distinguished 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS Further, my Senate assignments have body. He will be remembered here as 


brought me in close touch with this Vir- he enjoys the leisure of life in the Old 


or 
ginia gentleman whose keen insight into _Dominion—and we shall miss him 
HON. VANCE HARTKE ramifications of banking and currency &reatly. 
OF INDIANA matters and many others has been of 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES great help to us all. A. WILLIS ROBERT- Hon, Lindley Beckworth 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 SON moved quietly and efficiently among - 
naff, HARTKE. Mr. President, I am a CCC EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o retain MY with authority and sincerity. sa 
diana. Yet, eae á ene in In- Senator WILLIS ROBERTSON is a Chris- HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 
body: T kia a 1 mber of this tian who believes in his religion, who OF TEXAS 
Va. home Fairfax County, practices its teachings, who knows the IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Bible in every way. Saturday, October 22, 1966 


One of the joys of living there hasbeen I am 
29 7 proud that I have had the op- Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
being “represented” by the able senior portunity of knowing Senator ROBERTSON for 24 years LINDLEY Beckwortn has 
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served his country, and the State of 
Texas, with honor and distinction. His 
services will be missed by this body, par- 
ticularly by the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee and the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee. His work on these 
committees was invaluable and his dedi- 
cation to this House has produced a 
record of which he should be very proud. 

As a member of the Texas delegation, 
LINDLEY BecKwortH will be most sorely 
missed, not only as an able and effective 
legislator, but as a good friend. 

On both sides of the aisle LINDLEY 
BreckwortH commanded the respect of 
his colleagues. His conscientious devo- 
tion to our Nation and his labors in be- 
half of all Americans will not be for- 
gotten by those of us who were privi- 
leged to work with the gentleman, 

I join with my colleagues in wishing 
good luck, and happiness to my friend 
LINDLEY BeckwortH. Though his serv- 
ice in this body is ending, I know his 
interest in the affairs of our country and 
in the State of Texas will not be lessened. 


Universal Education for 4-Year-Olds? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in the 
90th Congress I anticipate that there 
will be much discussion over proposals to 
incorporate into the traditional school 
pattern educational services for pre- 
school children. 

It is an area deserving of our atten- 
tion, and for that reason I ask unani- 
mous consent that materials which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the National 
Education Association Journal entitled 
“Universal Education for 4-Year-Olds?” 
be printed at this point in my remarks. 

I am, of course, very pleased that the 
case for taking this educational advance 
has been well presented by Jean Spauld- 
ing, a general consultant to the Oregon 
State Department of Education, and I 
commend the discussion to my col- 
leagues. 

There being no. objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Epvucation von 4-Yrar-Orps?—I Favor Ir 

(By Jean Spaulding, general consultant, pre- 
school, primary specialist, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Salem, Oregon; a for- 
mer tencher of kindergurten and primary 
school) 

Universal opportunity for early childhood 
education? Of course! > 

Research has demonstrated that guided 
experiences developed around the interests 
and abilities of a young child enrich his un- 
derstanding of himself and the world in 
Which he lives, In this lies the greatest sig- 
nificance of early childhood education. A 
four- or five-year-old is happler as a four- 
Or five-year-old because of this understand- 
ing. What happens as he develops this un- 
derstanding, moreover, may affect all the 
Years a child will live, for under the right 
Circumstances, four- and fire-year-olds can 
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cultivate attitudes and develop skills which 
will help them throughout life. 

Despite private schools available to the 
affluent and the new programs and projects 
of the Head Start variety available to the 
poor, the great bulk of four- and five-olds 
do not have the opportunity to get maxi- 
mum benefit from the years when they are 
four and five. Almost every child at this age 
needs to have certain experiences that an 
organized program is best equipped to offer, 
Important as family life is, few families can 
give a child formal and informal group ex- 
periences that have the wide variety and 
depth of those offered by a well-developed 
early school program. 

All children need to relate to others—both 
children and adults—who are outside the 
regular pattern of family life. In a school 
setting, a girl who dawdles at home will learn 
to. speed up her work tempo so that the 
others won’t have to wait; an only child will 
learn about the need to take turns in play- 
ing with an intriguing new fire truck. These 
children will be learning to work with others. 
This social skill and others like it are needed 
in every facet of life. 

The moment to nurture creative thinking 
and to stimulate curiosity comes early in a 
child's life. One day a little girl notices a 
rainbow where the sun strikes the fishbowl. 
“What makes the rainbow?” she wonders. 
The teacher points to the glass wind chimes, 
where more color sparkles. The girl ponders. 
Soon she notices the same colors in soap 
bubbles when she washes her hands. “Why?” 
Now she is ready for the teacher to read from 
the book that will help answer her questions. 

The child doesn’t know that she is learning 
simple research skills, using inquiry tech- 
niques, or studying general science, but she 
ls. She is developing the kind of curiosity 
that she will need as she pursues education 
all through her life. 

When children in a class examine a new 
rock or a strange flower added to their col- 
lections—or when they have an experience 
like pressing the buttons on an adding ma- 
chine that really works—they develop ob- 
servation skill and the ability to look for 
detail. 

Education for all our fours and fives will 
take us a step toward the educational goal of 
promoting each cihld’s development to the 
fullest potential. When parents and teach- 
ers work together as a team, early childhood 
education can add breadth of understanding 
to children and parents alike. The child 
gains, the family gains, and society gains. 


Hon. Joseph Martin, Jr. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though I have had the privilege of serv- 
ing with Joe Martin for only one Con- 
gress, I count the opportunity of observ- 
ing his legislative genius and enjoying 
his friendship as one of the rich experi- 
ences of my freshman term. 

Certainly his 50-plus years of public 
service have earned him an enduring 
place in the hearts of an admiring 
Nation. 

However, it is this body, and the men 
who have served and who now serve in 
the House, who can best appreciate and 
most deeply respect his contributions as 
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one of our great Speakers and as a legis- 
lator of integrity and talent. 

Speaker MARTIN will be deeply missed 
in Congresses to come, but long remem- 
bered by his colleagues and in the pages 
of history as one of our Nation’s out- 
standing statesmen. 


Medical Data 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
our country faces the increasingly seri- 
ous problem of making available at a 
reasonable cost to a burgeoning popula- 
tion methods to aid in the detection, and 
thus in the prevention and cure, of dis- 
ease. I have been serving as the chair- 
man of the Special Committee on Aging's 
Health of the Elderly Subcommittee 
which has just finished a study of mod- 
ern health screening methods. 

One of the things in which we were 
quite interested was the use of auto- 
mated systems capable of handling 
large-scale rapid screening of individ- 
uals. Also, we were concerned with 
methods to increase the efficiency and 
save the precious time of the physician— 
an important factor when medical ex- 
perts are concerned about the shortages 
of medical manpower. 

A significant article relevant to our 
study recently appeared in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association. 
It was written by Keeye Brodman, M.D., 
and Dr. Adrianus J. van Woerkom, both 
outstanding scientists, and it describes 
the system which they have developed 
called the medical data screen. The 
medical data screen, by use of scientifi- 
cally designed questionnaires and mod- 
ern computer techniques, makes ayail- 
able to a physician a large body of com- 
prehensive information concerning a 
patient's medical and psychiatric symp- 
toms. 

Mr. President, with unanimous con- 
sent, I insert in the Recorp this im- 
portant article together with the Manual 
for the Medical Data Screen, as follows: 

There being no objection, the article 
and manual were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 
COMPUTER-AIDED DIAGNOSTIC SCREENING FOR 

100 ComMon DISEASES 
(By Keeve Brodman, MD, and Adrianus J. 
van Woerkom, Ph, D.) 

The heavy load of his professional duties 
often leaves the practicing physician little 
time to question each patient fully about 
symptoms other than those associated with 
the present illness. Consequently, unless 
the patient himself brings additional symp- 
toms to the attention of the physician, dis- 
eases, some of grave importance, may be over- 
looked. 

This communication describes the results 
of a study of the effectiveness of a multiple- 
screening method devised to identify pa- 
tients who have complexes of symptoms Big- 
nificant for 100 diseases frequently encoun- 
tered in medical practice, The objectives of 
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the method are to screen patients for these 
diseases effectively, rapidly, and without 
strain on the physician's time or facilities. 

‘The method, called the Medical Data Screen 
(MDs), Is in essence a laboratory- type pro- 
cedure, in which a questionnaire is used to 
collect comprehensive histories and a com- 
puter Is used to categorize and analyze items 
of history for each of the 100 diseases. The 
study of its effectiveness was undertaken by 
the comparison of diseases identified by the 
method and those diagnosed by physicians, 

DESCRIPTION OF THE STUDY 


The data for this study were obtained from 
the practices of four internists of Cornell 
University Medical College and the New York 
Hospital who act as personal physicians to 
their patients. Additional materia! for study 
was provided by a busy general practitioner 
with an office in New York City. 

Each of the physicians asked unselected 

Office patients to complete a medical ques- 
tionnaire. The patients of the four inter- 
nists are of middle-income status and range 
in age from 13 to 65 years. ‘Those of the gen- 
eral practitioner are of lower educational 
and socioeconomic status than those of the 
internists. The internists provided data on 
208 patients, while 44 cases were drawn from 
the general practitioner. 
The questionnaire, called the Medical 
Data Index (MDI), is a descendant of the 
Cornell Medical Index, which was developed 
in 1947 to elicit a general medical history. 
The MDI collects information specifically for 
the 100 diseases dealt with in this study. 
It consists of 150 questions, grouped in 
categories that refer to organ systems or 
classifications of diseases, is self-administer- 
Ing, and requires of a patient only that he 
circles Tes“ or No“ after each question, 

For this study, the information on the 
questionnaire obtained from the patients 
Was processed and analyzed by a computer 
programmed with the MDS. The program- 
ming and statistical methodology involved 
have been described in relation to the Cornell 
Medical Index + and for this study has not 
been modified for the MDI. 

Briefly, the significance of a symptom J for 
A disease k 1s measured by 

Sr =I FTU PIII. 

Where p is the relative frequency of the 
symptom in the disease and Py is the relative 
frequency in all patients generally. The 
factor 2 in the denominator yields a con- 
venient scale and the subtraction of 1 elimi- 
nates doubtful values. Each significance 
value is then corrected for age and all values 
for a disease are summed, after which the 
sum is compared to the average sum found 
with patients who diagnosed by physicians 
as having the disease. A sum which equals 
or surpasses the average sum constitutes 
an identification of the disease in the patient 
belng tested. 

Computer output sheets containing the 
names of the diseases identified for each 
patient by the MDS method were given to 
the physicians. Each of the physicians then 
consulted his records and indicated for each 
disease identified for a patient whether or 
not he had diagnosed the disease. He noted 
whether he had diagnosed the disease (A), 
had diagnosed not this but a differential 
disease (B). did not know whether or not 
the disease was present (C), or had evidence 
from his examination of the patient that 
neither this disease nor any closely allied 
disease was present (D). Further, the 
physician listed all the diseases he had diag- 
nosed for the patient and that the MDS 
honour ean 1 E. if the disease 

co: ered 
and P if it is š y the method 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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It is recognized that showing the computer 
output to the physician introduces a bias 
in favor of the physician. In a preliminary 
study in which data from the method and 
those from the physician were collected in- 
dependently, the physician eventually had 
to be asked about diseases that were iden- 
tified by the method and that he had not 
named. With the four internists almost all 
of these diseases fell into categories B, C, 
or D. 

The diseases considered for this study are 
the 100 diagnosed most frequently in the 
adult outpatient departments of the New 
York Hospital during the years 1948 to 1949 
and 1956 to 1958. 

RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the variations, by physician, 
of sex and age of the population studied, 
Patients of physicians 1 and 2, who practice 
in the city, have a significantly greater 
average age than those of patients of physi- 
clans 3 and 4, who practice in the suburbs, 
Physicians 1 and 2 are themselves somewhat 
older than physicians 3 and 4. 

The relation of the number of diseases 
diagnosed by physicians and identified by 
the MDS method is shown schematically in 
a Venn in the Figure and numeri- 
cally in Table 2. In the Figure the area A, 
showing the intersection of the diseases 
which were both diagnosed by the physicians 
and identified by the MDS method, repre- 
sents a measure of the effectiveness of the 
screening method in identifying the diseases 
diagnosed by physicians. 

This relation between the number of dis- 
eases diagnosed by the physicians and iden- 
tified by the MDS method is shown numeri- 
cally in the first three lines of Table 2. 
Table 2 shows that all the physicians diag- 
nosed an average of 29 diseases per patient 
and the MDS method identified an average 
of 3.8 disenses per patient, and of these an 
average of 1.7 diseases per patient repre- 
sents the intersection, that is, the method 
identified an average of 1.7 diseases per pa- 
tient that the physician had diagnosed. 
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The difference among physicians in the 
average number of diseases per patient 
diagnosed (A+E+F) is small and not sig- 
nificant statistically, with the possible ex- 
ception of physician 2. There is, however, a 
larger average number of diseases per patient 
identified by the MDS method (A4+B+C+- 
D) for physicians 1 and 2 than for physicians 
3 and 4. It is not clear whether this dif- 
ference is related to the greater average age 
or the place of residence of the patients of 
the first two physicians as compared to the 
last two. 

The method identified an average of 1:1 
diseases per patient (B) that are differential 
to the diseases diagnosed by physicians. For 
about three quarters of these differential 
diseases, the method had also identified the 
disease diagnosed by the physicians, and 
where it did not the failure is either a false- 
negative (E) or the disease diagnosed was 
not one of the 100 of the MDS (F). 

For an average of 0.4 diseases per patient 
identified by the method the physician had 
no Information as to whether or not the 
disease actually was present (C), while for 
an average of 0.5 diseases per patient the 
physician had definite information from his 
examinations that the disease was not pres- 
ent (D). Diseases in category C inform the 
physician that the patient has previously un- 
recognized significant symptom complexes, 
while diseases in Category D are false- 
positive in that they are incorrect identi- 
fications of diseases. 


Taste 2.—Number cf diseases per patient, by internist. 
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Table 3 gives certain ratios for the above 
data. It is seen that 83 percent of all 
diseases diagnosed by the physicans were 
of the 100 common diseases (AE) / 
(A+E+F). This high proportion indicates 
the applicability of the MDS method for 
ofice practice. Of all diseases diagnosed by 
the physicians, AY (AEF), the method 
identified an average of 59 percent. When 
only the 100 common diseases of the method 
are considered, the method identified 71 per- 
cent of the diseases, A (ATE). 

There are some differences between the 
resulta with patients residing in the city 
(physicians 1 and 2) and in the suburbs 
(physicians 3 and 4). The most striking 
difference is for physician 3, where the low 
Percentage of disenses identified may be re- 
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lated to the physician's belief that every , 
disease a patient ever had is worthy of con- 
sideration in evaluating his present status 
even though all the signs and symptoms of 
the disease may have been absent for years. 
For this study, he listed for each patient 
every disease he had ever diagnosed. Phy- 
siclan 3 also diagnosed the lowest percentage 
of common diseases, (A+E)/(A+E+F). 

These data indicate that, except for 
physicians who, like physician 3, require in- 
formation on all diseases that the patient 
ever had, the MDS screening method identi- 
fied up to 81 percent of common diseases and 
68 percent of any diseases diagnosed by 
highly trained and experienced internists in 
their office practice. 
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TABLE 3.—Ratlio of diseases per patient, by internist * 


Diseases diagnosed by physician: 


Percent of all that are of 100 Zünd 


Percent of all identifed by MDS 


Percent of 100 common identified by Nis z 


Diseases identified by MDS: 
Vresence uuknown to physician (porcent) 
Known not to be present (percent) 

Number of cabot.. enpe 
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+ Psychoneurosis was not included in tis analysis. 


The four internists involved in this study, 
as do most others, spend considerable time 
examining their patients. General practi- 
tioners, on the other hand, because they have 
to see so many patients, have less time to 
spend with each. In an attempt to evaluate 
the effectiveness. of the MDS screening 
method in their office practice, patients of a 
very active general practitioner were studied. 
In all essential characteristics except for their 
low educational and socioeconomic status, 
these paticnts are similar to those of the 
internists. 

Results for the patients of the general 
practitioner are given in Table 4, with com- 
parison of the results of the average of all 
four internists. In most respects, results 
with the patients of the general practitioner 
and of the Internists are similar. For ex- 
ample, the same average 1.7 common Ulseases 
per patient were both diagnosed and identi- 
fied (A). 

‘The most striking difference is in the num- 
ber of identifications by the MDS method 
about which the physician had no Informa- 
tlon as to whether or not the disease was 
Present (C). While the internists had no 
information about an average of only 6.4 dis- 
eases per patient identified by the method, 
the general practitioner had no information 
about an average of 2.4 diseases per patient. 
Again, while the internists stated that 0.5 
diseases per patient identified by the method 
Were not present (D), the general practi- 
tioner made the statement for only one dis- 
case. 

The basis for these differences may le in 
the extent of the practice of the general 
Practitioner; because he sees so many pa- 
tients, there is insufficient time for him to 
make a comprehensive investigation of each, 
in addition to investigating the present iU- 
ness. The nature of his practice does not 
Permit him to make positive statements 
about the entire patient as frequently as 
the internists are able to do. 


TABLE 4—Number of discascs per patient by 
general practitioner and internist + 
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All of the material discussed to this point 
refers to diseases other than psychoneu- 
rosis. Table 5 shows the numbers and per- 
centages of patients in whom a psychoneu- 
rotic disorder was diagnosed by the intern- 
ists and identified by the screening method. 
An average of 24 percent of all 208 patients 
were diagnosed by the physicians as having 
psychoneurosis, but this disease was identi- 
fied by the method in only 9 percent of the 
patients, that is, only 39 percent of the psy- 
choneurotic disorders diagnosed by the inter- 
nists were identified by the MDS. This figure 
is significantly lower than the 71 percent 
which the method identified of diseases 
other than psychoneurosis. The incidence 
with which different physicians diagnosed 
psychoneurosis in their patients varied con- 
siderably among these four physicians. 
Physician 2 diagnosed by far the highest per- 
centage, 65 percent. When questioned, he 
explained that in investigating and treating 
Patients with organic diseases, he also in- 
quires specifically about symptoms and be- 
havior patterns which may be related to the 
emotions; it may be that he is more aware 
than are other physiclans of the presence of 
minor psychoneurotic disorders. That his 
patients do have a high incidence of psy- 
choneurosis is indicated not only by the 
frequency with which he diagnosed the dis- 
eases but also by the many symptom com- 
plexes of organic diseases found in his 
patients by the MDS method when the phy- 
slelan had evidence from his examinations 
that the organic diseases were not actually 
present (line D in Table 2). It is well- 
known, of course, that patients with psycho- 


‘neurosis often complain of symptoms of or- 


ganic diseases which they do not have. 

Of the 44 paticnts of the general practi- 
tioner, 29 percent were diagnosed as psycho- 
neurotic, about the same proportion as for 
patients of the internists, and the disease 
was identified by the MDS method In 19 per- 
cent; that is, two thirds of the psychoneu- 
rotic disorders diagnosed by the general 
practitioner were identified by the MDS. 
It is not known why a higher proportion of 
cases with these disorders were identified for 
patients of the general practitioner than for 
those of the internists, but it may be that 
patients with little education have psycho- 
neurosis of a more simple and easily de- 
tected pattern than do patients with a 
higher educational and socioeconomic back- 
ground. On the other hand, it may be that 
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atypical cases of psychoneurosis were neither 


diagnosed by the general practitioner nor 
identified by the method. 


STATISTICS FOR THE MDS METHOD 

Because the MDS method analyzes only the 
complaints made by patients, it permits only 
presumptive identification of disease and 
does not yield proven diagnoses. Basically, 
the method gives answers for 100 diseases to 
the question: “Is there evidence that this 
disease should be considered diagnostically 
for this patient?“ The answer given is “Yes” 
or “No,” and a yes answer simply recom- 
mends that the physician consider the disease 
when making his diagnostic evaluation. 


As does a physician, the MDS method con- 
siders a symptom to be significant for a dis- 
ease if it occurs comparatively frequently 
in patients with the disease and compara~ 
tively infrequently Im all patients generally. 
Data for each sex are considered independ- 
ently. It similarly simulates what Is postu- 
lated to be what a physician does when he 
Judges the significance for a disease of a 
whole complex of symptoms, by summing the 
significance of each symptom, making a cor- 
rection for the patient's age, and then match- 
ing this value of the patient's complex with 
the average age-corrected complexes of 
symptoms found in patients of the same sex 
in whom the disease was diagnosed by physi- 
Clans. With the MDS computer-aided statis- 
tical method, only those patients are iden- 
tified as having symptoms of the disease 
whose complexes of symptoms are comparable 
to those of the average patient. Only typical 
cases are therefore identified; a physician, on 
the other hand, by recalling his own and 
other published experiences with unusual 
patients, and by using as yet unknown proc- 

thinking, can recognize 


esses of atypical 
cases. 
Taste 5.—Patients with psychoneurosis, by 
internist 
| Internist 
| 3 l 2/3 | 4 | an 
Percent diagnosed 


choneurotic by 
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Percent of those - 
nosed that were 
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Illustrations of how a patient’s sex and 
age influence the identification of diseases 
by the MDS method are shown in Table 6, 
The table compares the disease identified 
for hypothetical patients of each sex and 
various ages who claimed identical symptoms 
on the MDI questionnaire. It is obvious 
from the table that the method discrimi- 
nates in its identification of diseases ac- 
cording to the sex and age of the patient, 
and that the results are consistent with what 
clinical experience indicates are discases to 
be considered for a symptom complex. 


TABLE 6.— Diseases identified for specific complaints, by sex and age * 


Disease identifed 


20 | Disorder function of stomach. ............-..---- 
Disorder function of intestines.._..-.-.---.---.-.- 


Disorder function of intestin 
60 | Ulcer of stomach.. 
Uleer of duodemun. 
Chronic enteritis 


Women 


Disorder function of stomach, 
Disonter function of lutest ines. 
Samatization reaction, digestive. 
-| Ulcer of duodenum, 

Disorder function of stomach. 
Disorder fanction of intestines. 


order function of stomach, 
Chrome enteritis, 

--| Disonler function of intestines, 
Cholelithiasis. i 


— — f — !ſfſfſfſfê‚ —„— ꝛt᷑ — ä—G — 
t Complaints were indigestion, abdominal pain, lutest inal trouble. 


COMMENT 

Physicians generally recognize the impor- 
tance of taking a history of the present ill- 
hess but frequently neglect. the comprehen- 
sive history, Certain problems associated 
with a comprehensive medical history may 
have contributed to this situation; for ex- 
ample, physicians rarely have time to ques- 
tion each patient in detail about symptoms 
not related to the present illness, and it Is 
often difficult to estimate how much symp- 
toms reported by a patient are associated 
with an organic disease and how much with 
an emotional disturbance. 

When a physician interrogates a patient 
orally, he can easily obtain important elab- 
orations of any symptom the patient re- 
ports and he can draw inferences from the 
way the patient reports his symptoms. On 
the other hand, the use of a questionnaire 
to elicit the history, as In the MDS method, 
has certain advantages. Time is saved, a 
questionnaire ls impersonal and easy for a 
patient to answer, and the results obtained 
can readily be analyzed statistically by com- 
paring the symptoms of a particular patient 
with those of other patients. 

The results offered here illustrate that it 
Is easy to collect a significant medical his- 
tory from a patient with a standardized ques- 
tionnaire and that, with the aid of an effec- 
tive statistical method and a computer to 
analyze data on the questionnatre, it is 
‘ustially possible to obtain a valid appraisal 
of a patient’s total medical problem. Even 
though the only data considered by the 
method described above are derived from a 
questionnaire that takes only about 15 
minutes for the patient to complete, the 
Medical appraisals obtained with the method 
are surprisingly accurate and complete. 

The MDS is presented here because it 
yields information useful to the medical 
profession and not solely because the method 
has been justified mathematically. It as- 
signs unselected patients to any one or more 
of 100 disease categories, using as the basis 
of assignment only the answers to a self- 
administered questionnaire. Other computer 
methods attempt to diagnose one of a few 
related diseases in patients preselected for 
these diseases, and use data from preselected 
physical and laboratory examinations. 

Although most of a practicing physiclan's 
time is spent in caring for the present lil- 
nesses of patients, it Is often desirable that 
he have information about a patient's symp- 
toms in regard to a wide variety of organic 
and emotional disorders. The chief useful- 
ness of a method like MDS would appear to be 
in supplying information about the whole 
patient rather than solely about the ut 
illness; thus, the method has potential value 
in preventive medicine. 

It is believed that a method like the MDS 
can assist the medical profession In obtain- 
ing information about the vast reservoir of 
significant symptoms not spontaneously re- 
ported and illnesses undetected to which the 
medical profession generally does not have 
access without expending an excessive 
amount of time. Ostensibly healthy people, 
as well as those who seek medical care, often 
harbor such symptoms and illnesses. 

It is not generally recognized that patients 
under care for chronic disorders require pe- 
riodie comprehensive reappraisals of their 
total medical problem as often as do ostens!i- 
biy healthy people. Without a screening 
method it is rarely possible for physicians 
to make these reappraisals easily. 

The acreening method discussed here docs 
not rate the clinical importance for the pa- 
tlent of each symptom complex identified, 
nor does it rate the risk of not recognizing 
other unidentified disease complexes. Until 
the storage capacity of a computer ap- 
proaches that of a human being, and until 
more ls known about the heuristic processes 
by which a human makes decisions, value 
Judgments like these can he trusted only to 
a physician; they cannot be assigned safely 
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to any laboratory or computer system now in 
existence or that it appears will be in exist- 
ence or that tt appears will be in existence in 
the foreseeable future. For these and other 
reasons, clinical application of the MDS 
method can only be as an. adjunct to the 
medical profession in Its care of patients. 
There are, of course, some obvious limita- 
tions to the MDS method. Because it iden- 
tifies symptoms only as they are observed by 
the patient, it does not readily detect evi- 
dences of disease which can be identified 
with confidence only through physical ex- 
aminations or special laboratory procedures, 
Further, the method cannot identify symp- 
tom complexes of a disease when the patient 
does not report his symptoms, is asympto- 
matic, or reports symptoms markedly dif- 
ferent from those usually found in the dis- 
ease. The method can identify only typical 
symptoms of diseases, while physicians can 
identify atypical evidence of disease. Re- 
sults, however, show thst in the sample 
studied typical complexes of symptoms are 
found for these common diseases by the 
MDS method in a large majority of cases. 
SUMMARY 


In an automated muiflple-screening 
method, the Medical Data Screen question- 
nalre ls used to collect a patient's compre- 
hensive medical history and a computer ts 
used to analyze the data collected. The 
method quickly and without burden to the 
physician or patient Identified about six out 
of any ten diseases and seven out of ten com- 
mon diseases dingnosed In office patients by 
@ sample of practicing physicians, The 
method is a laboratory-type procedure de- 
signed to bring information to the physician 
about any one or more of 100 common dis- 
eases, This laboratory procedure serves as a 
source of Information and ns an adjunct to 
the medical profession in its care of patients. 
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Hon. Frank Chelf 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. CHARLES P. FARNSLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join with my colleagues in paying 
tribute to my good friend and fellow 
Kentuckian, Frank CHELF. Frank has 
served his Nation, his district, and his 
State long and faithfully, and his record 
of achievement during his 22 years in the 
House is indeed impressive. Although I 
have been privileged to serve with him 
only during the past 2 years, I have al- 
ways found hin most helpful and 
cooperative. 

He will be greatly missed by all his 
friends in the House next year, particu- 
larly on the Judiciary Committee where, 
as second ranking member, he has made 
great contributions in legislative matters 
coming before that body. 
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It has-been a pleasure for me to serve 
in Congress with Frank, and I wish for 
him and his family good luck, good 
health, and the very best of everything 
in the years ahead. 


The Limits of Technology in Broadcasting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. FVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, my at- 
tention has been called to a recent ad- 
dress by Commissioner Lee Loevinger, 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, on the subject of “Television Pro- 
graming.” Commissioner Loevinger, in 
colorful language, gives his personal 
opinion of television programing and 
stoutly defends the right of the stations 
to program in the public interest based 
on their judgment as to what constitutes 
such public interest and not the judg- 
ment of some bureaucratic censor who 
would impose his taste on the public. I 
endorse such regulatory philosophy and 
ask permission that the text might be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe Limrrs or TECHNOLOGY IN 
BROADCASTING 
(By Lee Loevinger) 

The history of modern techniques of com- 
munications is one of the most impressive 
chapters In the long story of human achicve- 
ment, The almost Incredible advances that 
have been made in a single century tempt 
one to believe that, In this fleld at least, tech- 
nology ls moving us rapidly forward to 
utopia. Before trying to foresee the future, 
let us briefly review the past, 

In one sense, the history of communica- 
tions begins with the development of lan- 
guage, which arose in some prehistoric pe- 
riod. However, in historical times the tech- 
nology of communications has mainly becn 
concerned with the problems of transmitting 
information over a distance, and that is the 
framework of this discourse. 

Man has had some means of transmitting 
messages over a distance for centurics. 
Smoke signals and drum beats have beon 
used for an unknown period of time. A moro 
systematic mechanical means of transmit- 
ting messages was proposed in 1684 by Robert 
Hooke, an English seientist, who described a 
system of visunl telegraph stations to the 
British Royal Society. It was more than & 
century later when this suggestion wns 
acted upon. In 1790 Claude Chappe, a 
French sclentist and engineer, started con- 
struction of such a system in France, aud 
the system became operative in 1794. The 
system was copied in Britain, and in the 
United States in 1800. This system was 
capable of transmitting signals over a 500 
mile distance in about 3 minutes. 

Electricity was first employed in com- 
munications technology In the 19th century. 
First came the telegraph. This Is the chro- 
nology: 

1833: the first practical instrument for 
eleotricnl telegraphy was constructed by two 
German professors. It was improved and 
used throughout the European continent and 
in Britain in the few following yoars. 
Samuel Morse began working on this device 
in the United States, and invented a code 
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for telegraphic transmission. Morse con- 
structed a telegraph line from Washington 
to Baltimore which carried its first message 
on January 1, 1845. 

1850: A telegraph line was laid from Eng- 
land to France. 

1858: The first transatlantic telegraph 
cable was laid, but it operated for only 
about one month. 

1860: A German professor transmitted a 
musical melody over a wire by electric cur- 
rent. 

1862: Abbe Cassell, an Italian scientist 
working in France, devised a crude system 
of photo-telegraphy by which messages could 
be sent over a telegraph line in the sender's 
handwriting. Several stations were estab- 
Ushed in France for this system, but they 
soon proved impractical. 

1864: James Clark Maxwell (1831-1879), 
® British scientist, promulgated a mathe- 
matical theory of electromagnetic propaga- 
tion and predicted the existence of electro- 
magnetic waves. This laid the theoretical 
foundation on which all subsequent work in 
wireless transmission has been based. 

1865; The Western Union Company was 
formed by consolidation of a number of 
American telegraph companies. 

1866: The Great Eastern laid a telegraph 
cable from Ireland to Newfoundland; and 
transatlantic telegraph cables have operated 
continuously since then. 

1876: Two American inventors, Elisha Gray 
and Alexander Graham Bell, filed claims on 
the same day for patents on an electrical 
telephone. On March 10, 1876, Bell’s first 
Spoken message was transmitted over a tele- 
phone by electricity. After years of litiga- 
tion, patent rights on the telephone were 
awarded to Bell. 

1884: Paul Nipkow, a German engineer in- 
vented the scanning disk by which moving 
Pictures could be converted into electric 
current. 

1887: Professor Heinrich Hertz of the Uni- 
versity of Bonn discovered the existence of 
electromagnetic waves, as they had been pre- 
dicted theoretically by Maxwell, and laid the 
technical foundation for wireless, Professor 
Hertz also established the electromagnetic 
nature of light. 

1890-1900: There was experimentation in 
the transmission of wireless signals in several 
countries. 

: Marconi sent a signal by wireless 
across the Atlantic. 

1907: Professor Boris Rosing of St. Peters- 
burg Technological Institute devised the 
Principle of scanning by electronic rather 
than mechanical means for the transmission 
Of pictures. 

1910: Lee deForest made the first broad- 
Cast, of opera singers from the Metropolitan. 
Also, Congress passed the first law requiring 
Wireless equipment aboard passenger vessels. 

1920: A number of radio stations first 
Started broadcasting; and KDKA, Pittsburgh, 
Teported the results of the Harding-Cox elec- 
tion returns by radio and started regular 
daily broadcasts. 

1925: There were 571 radio stations in op- 
eration, but radio was still almost completely 
Unprofitable and noncommercial. 

1927: Commercial broadcasting really 
Started when a few radio stations started op- 
erating regularly on a commercial basis. 

1920: Bell Laboratories demonstrated a 
television transmission in color by a three 
Channel method. 

1936: RCA transmitted television signals 
from a station on top of the Empire State 
building to a point 45 miles away. 

1941: Television was ready for commercial 
introduction. A few hundred receiving sets 
Were sold and broadcasting started in 
New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago, Re- 
te and development were halted by the 

1946: Seven commercial television stations 
Were in operation serving about 8,000 
Tamilies, 
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1948: About 50 television stations were in 
operation in 29 metropolitan areas with over 
17 million families. Applications for new 
stations were beginning to flood the FCC 
which imposed a freeze on new applications 
that lasted until 1952. 

1954: 377 television stations were in op- 
eration. 

1956: The first transatlantic telephone 
cable was laid between the United States and 
Britain. 

1960: The first communications satellite 
was launched, which was Echo I, a passive 
satellite. 

1962: The first active communications 
satellite, Telstar I, was put in a low orbit on 
July 10th. The Communications Satellite 
Act became law on August 31st. Relay I. an 
improved low orbit communications satellite 
was launched on December 13th. 

1964: The first synchronous communica- 
tions satellite, Syncom II, was put into a 
high stationary orbit. 

1965: The first commercial communica- 
tions satellite, Early Bird, was put into 
synchronous orbit for Intelsat (International 
Telecommunications Satellite Concortium). 

1966: Statistically summarized, the broad- 
casting situation in the United States is 
this: 

More than 5,500 radio stations are on the 
air. (4,000 AM and 1,500 FM.) 

More than 200 million radio sets are in use. 
(One for each man, woman and child in the 
United States.) 

More than 700 television stations are on 
the air. 

There are over 67 million television sets 
in use. 

More than 54 million households, or over 
94% of all U.S. households, receive television 
service off the air. 

More than 1,600 CATV systems are in op- 
eration in as many communities. 

About 250 metropolitan areas have tele- 
vision stations. 

More than 2,000 separate communities have 
radio stations of their own. 

The average American family can receive 
the signals of at least 3 different television 
stations and 6 or 8 different radio stations. 

Even this cursory survey shows that the 
curve of technological progress is ascending 
at an increasing rate. We are confronted 
almost daily by apparently new miracles of 
technology. We are led to expect an indefi- 
nite continuation of technological progress 
in both achievement and rate. Speeches 
and articles on this subject rival each other 
in predicting greater wonders and trying to 
project more fantastic devices and modes of 
communication. It is not only unfashion- 
able to question this attitude—it may be 
heretical or subversive to challenge these 
assumptions. Nevertheless, I will try. 

I suggest the possibility that careful 
analysis will show that there is a limit to 
technological progress; that there is no rea- 
son to assume that in any give field, such as 
broadcasting, technology will continue to ad- 
vance at an increasing rate, as it has in the 
past, and that the curve of technological 
progress is not infinite but asymptotic. 

What does this mean? 


It means that there is a theoretical limit 
to technological progress, beyond which it 
can never advance. This does not mean that 
technology will become static, It does mean 
that as it approaches the limit its rate of 
change will decline. Ultimately it will con- 
tinue to advance but at a very much slower 
rate, and, as Ít approaches the limiting para- 
meter in any aspect, it will very nearly stop 
changing. 

To be clear it should be added that the 
theoretical limits are in terms of performance 
rather than equipment, No doubt tech- 
nology will continue to provide a simplifica- 
tion and improvement of equipment indefi- 
nitely into the future, but this will not nec- 
essarily produce different results, as it has 
in the past. 
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What kind of limits can exist for com- 
munications technology? 

Let me mention three examples: 

Speed—Communications cannot conceiva- 
bly be carried on faster than the speed of 
light. This is also the speed of electromag- 
netic propagation, so in most cases modern 
communications are conducted at approxi- 
mately the speed of light today. 

The range of the human senses—The 
human eye can see only certain emanations 
falling between infrared and ultraviolet on 
the scale of frequencies, No technology can 
extend thisrange. We can make electromag- 
netic emanations outside this range visible 
by causing them to produce visible light 
and this is precisely what television does— 
but we cannot extend the range of human 
vision. Likewise, the human ear can respond 
only to a limited range of sound, and tech- 
nology can do no more than deliver audible 
sound to the human ear. It cannot make 
sound outside this range audible. 

The span of time—Human beings have 
only a certain amount of time allotted to 
them each day. For the average viewer, tele- 
vision now occupies from 5 to 7 hours a day. 
Some seem to think that this should be in- 
creased, I point out only that there is a 
limit. Each human being has only 24 hours 
each day, and during this period he must 
spend some time sleeping, eating, bathing, 
possibly working, and even conceivably seek- 
ing other entertainment or conversation with 
other persons. This means that there is a 
physical limit to the amount of time which 
broadcasting can claim, and no technology 
can do anything to expand beyond this limit, 
whatever it is, 

Now what is the use of trying to perceive 
and describe such Umits? Is this merely an 
academic exercise in theory, or does it have 
any practical consequences? I suggest that 
it has quite practical significance in suggest- 
ing what can and cannot be expected or 
achieved through technology. 

As an example, a few years ago I was 
chairman of a committee appointed by the 
governor of Minnesota to report on the 
prospects of atomic energy development in 
that state, At that time we were all being 
most intrigued by reports of the wonders of 
atomic energy and the prospect that it would 
provide us with electricity at virtually no 
cost. One of the first things I learned was 
that the fuel cost in generating electricity 
was a minor part of the cost of the con- 
sumer. The cost of generating and distribut- 
ing electricity constitutes about 85% of the 
cost of the customer. Atomic energy plants 
were more ive than conventional 
plants. So what we could really expect from 
atomic energy was a saving in the cost of 
fuel. Consequently without even making an 
engineering study, we could say that assum- 
ing atomic fuel to have no cost whatever, 
the maximum saving to be achieved by its 
use would be something less than 15%. 
Clearly this is a conclusion of practical 
significance. 

Now, what are the limits of technology 
in broadcasting? To put the inquiry in 
another way, what would a theoretically per- 
fect broadcasting technique provide? What 
is the ultimate that technology could achieve 
in this field? 

(A) We must transmit both sight and 
sound. 

(B) The sound should be stereophonic. 

(C) The picture should be in full, true 
colors and stereoscopic. 

(D) The quality of reproduction should 
be as perfect as human senses can detect, 
(E) There should be an ability to record 
the broadcast—whether sight, sound or fac- 
simile—and repeat it at will. 

(F) There should be no significant limita- 
tion of channels. 

(G) The cost should be minimal. 

(H) What else is there? 

How close are we to achieving these 
limits? 
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(A) We now transmit both sight and 
sound. 

(B) We now can and often do transmit 

mic sound, It is not the usual 
transmission for sound, but it is surely not a 
dificult or impossible goal. 

(C) We now can and do transmit most 
video pictures in color and probably will 
soon transmit nearly all pictures in color, 
Stereoscopic, or three-dimensional, televi- 
sion ts not now practical, but the basic tech- 
niques are known. Three-dimenslonal X- 
ray and fluoroscopic equipment have recently 
been announced. 

(D) The quality of reproduction today 
leayes much to be desired in many cases. 
Here technology certainly has a good deal of 
room for p But this progress will be 
improvement along entirely familiar lines 
and will not involve any radically new 
results. 

(E) We now have the technical ability to 
record and reproduce all kinds of broadcasts, 
but the equipment for this is not commer- 
cially available or practical for most homes. 
Again there is much room for technological 
achievement, but the direction is clearly 
evident. 

(F) Channel limitations continue to be a 
harassing problem for communications to- 
day. There are techniques now in use, at 
least experimentally, that suggest great pos- 
sibilities in this area, We can think of new 
techniques in the use of microwaves, lasers, 
waveguides, coaxial cables and multiplexing. 
On a much more mundane basis, we now 
have many communities which were for- 
merly one or two channel communities, where 
CATV is offering ten or fifteen or twenty 
channels—and a good many people are say- 
ing they don't like it! Certainly we have 
not yet achieved all the channels we can 
use in every community, but this experience 
suggests that it may not be technology which 
imposes the limitation of channels for 
broadcasting. 

(G) 80 far as cost is concerned, it must 
be conceded that technology still has a very 
long way to go. Some costs are coming 
down, but there is little likelihood that we 
will in the foreseeable future reach a con- 
dition in which we will not want and need 
more efficient and economical equipment. 
_ This, then, is probably the area in which 
we can expect 
progress over the long future. 

If, from this brief analysis, we can con- 
clude or assume that a system of brondcast- 
ing approaching the technical limits, or 
nearly perfect technically, is possible, what 
will its consequences bo? 

(1) As channel scarcity declines, licenses 
will tend to lose their scarcity value unless 
artificial limitations on channel usage are 
imposed by government for political of so- 
cial reasons. Even in that case, such legal 
Umitatlons will probably not be as effective 
as technical limitations so the scarcity values 
will still decline somewhat. 

(2) With more channels available and 
More transmitters operating (including radio, 
TV and CATV) program material will be in 
Greater demand and shorter supply. The 
demand will increase prices which will pro- 
duce some more talent, but the increase in 
talent, being subject to a natural limita- 
tion, will not be at all commensurate with 
the Increase in demand. 

(3) As: a consequence of these factors, 
there will be much more use of program 
sources appealing to minority tastes, and 
there will be more resort to the one in- 
exhaustible supply of program material 
4 is news and public affairs. This will 
í facilitated by technological improvements 
N bss progr ire which will even- 
Aae ipis on pickups as easy and 

(4) This will provide considerably greater 
choice of programming for the public but 
the choice will never be u It has 
been suggested that we might have a system 


the grentest technological 
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whereby any individual could simply dial any 
program he wanted from an extensive list of 
perhaps hundreds or thousands of recorded 
programs. A little reflection will show that 
this is not within the realm of possibility. If 
such a system were in operation each indi- 
vidual could select not only his own program, 
but also the time of presentation of his own 
program. Thus it would be mere happen- 
stance If any one program were requested by 
two or more persons in the same locality at 
the same time. Consequently this system 
would require a separate channel for every 
viewer in the United States. In effect, this 
would require something on the order of 100 
million 6 megacycle channels, rather than 
the 80 we now have. It is not even theo- 
retically possible to provide such a channel 
bandwidth. It seems much more likely that 
we will have a method of providing home re- 
cordings for those who want programs not 
transmitted by the broadcasting system; and 
undoubtedly this will soon become available. 

In any event, I think that we will find that 
large numbers of people will continue to 
want the same or similar programs at about 
the same time. There will continue to be 
demand for transmitting popular programs 
at regular times, so people can plan on seeing 
them and can discuss them with each other 
afterwards. This means that whatever tech- 
nical system of broadcasting or transmission 
we have, there will continue to be centers 
transmitting one or a few programs to a 
large number of people, which is to say 
stations and networks or something very 
much like them. 

(5) The development of à near-perfect 
communications system undoubtedly will in- 


volve an expansion of the uses of commu- 


nications. Thore will be facsimile transmis- 
sion in various forms, probably for books, 
Magazines, papers, records and letters. There 
will be many uses of data transmission. 
There will be the opportunity for shopping 
by television; and there will be credit trans- 
actions by wire. 

(6) The limiting factor for broadcasting in 
the future will be the human appetite and 
tolerance, not technology. = 

It scems to me that today radio, TV and 
CATV are generally serving and pleasing the 
public. I believe that in some communities, 
such as New York and Los Angeles, and 
others in which CATY is bringing in 15 and 
20 channel systems, the channel capacity is 
already appronching the limit of the public's 
appetitie and endurance. At any rate, if it 
has not already done sö, it will do so soon. 

As for the quality of programming, there 
will be—as noted before—more programming 
for minority tastes, but the general quality of 
most programming will be about what it has 
been and will change only as the public taste 
changes—for better or worse. 

Of course thore is a good deal of criticism 
of TV programing, and I perdict with confi- 
dence that there will continue to be a good 
deal of criticism of TV programing. There 
is no reason to bewall this if you believe in 
free speech. 


However a good deal of the criticism of 
television programing seems to me to be 
pretty pointless. Much of it seems to be due 
to the fact that television is the most popular 
pastime in the country and that talking 
about it is a good way to get attention. It 
seems to me that there is more nonsense, 
garbage and hogwash spoken, written and 
printed about television than about any other 
single subject with the posalble exception of 
Sex. 
If we are to be rational about this, we must 
recognize television for what it is, and not 
denounce it for not being something that it 
is not. 


Television Is not and has no prospect of 
being either the salvation or the damnation 
of mankind. It will not and should not take 
the place or perform tho function of the 
school, the church, the home or even the 
parenta though it ts sometime a most useful 
babysitter, 
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The significance of television is that it 18 
a mass medium; and it has become a mass 
medium because it purveys primarily enter- 
tainment, and secondarily news and adver- 
tising. To deprive television of its mass is 
to destroy its significance. 

The more I see of television, the more I 
dislike and defend it. Television Is not for 
me but for many others who do like it. but 
who have no time for many things that I 
like. It seems to me that televisions is:— 
the literature of the illiterate;—the culture 
of the lowbrow;—the wealth of the poor: 
the privilege of the underprivileged;—the 
exclusive club of she excluded masses, 

If television is forced to admit the elite, 
it will lose its exclusivity for the masses, 
and—as the clubby elite should know—this 
will destroy its value for those who now be- 
long to it. 

In the current lingo, television is the cool 
of the squares and it cannot exist if inverted. 
The square of the cools equals nothing, 

Television is a golden goose that Inys 
scrambled eggs; and it is futile and probably 
fatal to beat it for not laying caviar. Any- 
way, more people like scrambled eggs than 
caviar. 

As far as radio is concerned, although It 
is often criticized as severely as television, 
It is generally much more to my taste, Talk 
of radio as nothing more than a jukebox and 
a news ticker seems to me to be ill-informed 
and misdirected, Radio today is ubiquitous 
and multifarious. 

While television is confined to the 250 
metropolitan areas, radio provides a voice 
to more than 2,000 communities throughout 
the country. Talk is a staple of radio, and 
the talk, more often than not, is a discussion 
of public affairs and community problems. 
“Open mike" programs—the modern techno- 
logical verslon of the town meeting, and 
literally the volilce of the people—are common 
throughout the country. Never in history 
have so many ordinary citizens had so much 
opportunity to speak so freciy to so wide a 
community, What is sald is often the prod- 
uct of ignorance or prejudice, and many are 
annoyed; but I count such opportunity 8 
contribution to democracy, 

Tho main clemouts of radio programs con- 
tinue to be music, news and advertising. 
Some of the music is abominable in my ears. 
I try not to Usten to this—although the 
teenngers in the house make escape dificult: 
However, at least in the larger communitics, 
radio (including AM and FM) provides a 
choice of many kinds of music, including 
classical and that pleasant, old-fashioned 
popular variety that annoyed my parents and 
pleases me. Radio soothes my nerves and 
brings me news without straining my eyes. 
It doesn't strain my brain cither—but it docs 
permit me to get mental exercise by reading 
(a practice I commend to those who are con- 
cerned about their minds), Perhaps radio 
may be characterized by a new aphorism: 
Radio la the opiate of the middle-classcs. 

I do not know whether all this will be 
taken as pralse or censure, but I think it is 
realism, The one thing that all concerned 
with mass media must recognize ts that the 
common man has every right to be common. 
The common man Is entitled to prefor and 
demand entertainment that meots his com- 
mon taste. A demand that popular enter- 
tainmont conform to the taste or standards 
of critical intellectuals is mere snobbishness- 
To attempt to transform a mass medium into 
a means of expression for tho elite is a kind 
of reverse bowdlorlratlon that Is na pre- 
sumptuous as tt is futile, 


So technology will not bring a golden nge 
to broacensting—Dbut time will, Every golden 
age Is one that is past. When time has win- 
nowed the chat and drained off tho dross: 
then au that will be remembered of this day 
ia the golden grains that are even now to be 
found, These will then be treasured as the 
glorious products of that ancient golden age 
which is the present, nnd will be exhibl 
in the future to show the shoddy mediocrity 
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of contemporary products then observed to 
be mostly chaff and dross. 

(7) Thus, finally, we must recognize that 
technology will not solve our social and eco- 
nomic problems. It may ameliorate or exac- 
erbate them somewhat, but it will not solve 
them. 

As each age has its own mythology, so 
the myth of this age has been that science 
and technology—which are not distinguished 
for this purpose—can and will eventually 
solve all of man's problems for him. The 
dazzling spectacle of scientific and tech- 
nological progress during the last century 
has engendered a kind of blind unreasoning 
faith that the rate of technological progress 
will continue on a constantly ascending 
curve into the indefinite future, and that 
this will eventually produce a solution to 
all our problems. 

But analytical examination discloses that 
this assumption has little basis. Scientific 
knowledge may be an infinite field with un- 
limited frontiers. But scientific knowledge 
is by no means the same as technology. 
Science probes the Innermost recesses of the 
nucleus and the outermost reaches of the 
universe. Technology uses the knowledge of 
science to devise equipment for the use of 
man on earth. If we are concerned with the 
Whole range of man's potential activities, it 
is perhaps the case that the progress of tech- 
nology will continue indefinitely, and even 
in a particular field there will probably al- 
Ways be some changes that may be regarded 
as progress. However, if we examine specific 
areas, such as communications and broad- 
Casting, we can see that there are quite 
definite limits to the things that technology 
can do. 

Further, U we examine how close we are 
to these limits and what effect further ad- 
vances toward them will have, it becomes 
apparent that technology will not solve or 
eliminate the problems, the pseudo-prob- 
lems or the complaints. These, being human 
dissatisfactions with human action, must be 
met by human decisions and human re- 
Fponses, 

So—what are the limits of technology? In 
& word, it will continue to obsolete equip- 
Ment, but it will never eliminate all prob- 

or obsolete programs or people. 
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HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


t Mr. TEAGUE of Texas, Mr. Speaker, 
or 16 years this House has been fortu- 
sd to have the services of WALTER 
ERS. He has worked through these 
tha with a diligence and dedication 
Me t is reflected in his record of accom- 
lishments, 

The People of the Panhandle, indeed 
the entire State of Texas, have been 
Well served by this gentleman that his 
from the House of Representa- 

€s will be most keenly felt by them. 


of 
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However, the citizens who were repre- 
sented by WALTER Rocers will not be the 
only ones to mark his absence. Those 
of us who have been privileged to serve 
through the years with him will not for- 
get all the hard work, long hours, and 
wisdom that WALTER Rocers has given to 
his country. 

Two committees, Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, have been the better for his mem- 
bership. 

Water Rocers worked as hard as any 
Congressman, but with a touch of humor 
that was a welcomed note in the long 
hours of deliberation. His constituents, 
the Texas delegation, and all the Con- 
gress will miss the capable leadership 
of my friend and colleague. 

WALTER Rocers was an outstanding 
Congressman. He is a good friend and 
a great American, 


Industry and Education 
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HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the pres- 
ident of the Oregon State Board of 
Higher Education, Mr. Charles R. Hollo- 
way, on August 2, 1966, delivered an 
address to the Institute for In-Service 
Education of Industrial Teachers at San 
Jose State College. 

The theme concerned the cooperation 
in mobilizing educational resources being 
developed by the industry and education. 
Because his remarks perceptively and 
clearly indicate ways in which coopera- 
tion in this area can be strengthened, 
I feel that they will be of interest to my 
colleagues and I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that the address to which I have 
alluded be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INDUSTRY AND EDUCATION: COOPERATION IN 
MOBILIZING EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 
(Remarks of Mr. Chas. R. Holloway, Jr., at 
the Institute for the In-Service Education 
of Industrial Teachers, San Jose State Col- 

lege, August 2, 1966) 

Thank you, Mr. Bohn, for a very generous 
and flattering introduction. I suspect that 
in speaking before this very sophisticated 
group, and as a layman and a simple gas 
peddler, I feel a little like the astronaut. 

I suppose that before embarking on the 
rather broad subject of “Industry and Edu- 
cation: Cooperation in Mobilizing Educa- 
tional Resources" it would be well to set forth 
any qualifications I may possess, to make my 
comments as meaningful as possible. 

As your chairman has indicated, I am presl- 
dent of the Oregon State Board of Higher 
Education. We have, in Oregon, a unified 
system of publicly supported higher educa- 
tion Institutions. These consist of our two 
major universities, the University of Oregon 
and Oregon State University; an urban in- 
stitution located in Portland, Portland State 
College; three regional facilities in strategic 
locations around the State (their main em- 
phasis being teacher educstion—although 
this has and will continue to change); m 
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medical and a dental school, also located in 
Portland but identified with the University 
of Oregon; and a relatively new and very 
exciting institution in the southern part of 
our State, Oregon Technical Institute. The 
latter is new because until July 1, 1963, ita 
operation was directed by another State 
agency and its genesis had been as a strictly 
vocational school (fender bending, motor 
tuning and the like). Its origin in 1946 was 
to provide vocational training for returning 
World War II veterans. Very exciting be- 
cause in the three years during which we 
have had responsibility, we and an imagina- 
tive administration have almost totally 
changed its mission, its character and its 
direction. 

Today, OTI is dedicated to providing the 
middle skills between the artisan or crafts- 
man and the laborer. The emergence of OTI 
as a semi-polytechnic facility has been difi- 
cult to a Board and an administration con- 
cerned with the academic traditions of higher 
education. We have at OTI both two and 
three year terminal courses. As we observe 
the success of our graduates, and they haye 
been most successful, we will upgrade our 
offerings to more carefully meet the require- 
ments of industry. 

The only other qualification I may possess, 
except that I am a businessman who employs 
persons, is that for two years I served as 
chairman of the Industries Committee of 
the Portland Chamber of Commerce, Dur- 
ing the latter part of my second term, I 
agreed to head a citizens’ committee to con- 
duct a survey of The Manpower Resource of 
the Portland Metropolitan Area.” 

This, too, was an exciting undertaking 
because, with the cooperation of industries 
and schools (private, public and proprietary), 
we endeavored to forecast at two and at five 
year intervals, training facilities and job 
opportunities. As all of you know, such a 
survey is, first, inexact science; second, any 
report is out-dated before it is published; 
and third, the margin of error may run to 
a high 20 percentage. One of the interest- 
ing facets of our year-long study showed 
that there were some 615 beauty operators 
being trained in our area anually, while the 
demonstrated requirements were for only 117. 

The survey came at my request. I sup- 
pose that is why I was the chairman, Be- 
cause this relates to the subject, I should 
tell you why I made the request. 

The Northwest is endowed with a number 
of advantages. Space, climate, abundant 
water, etc, I was sitting in the office of the 
president of a tire manufacturing concern 
in Akron, Ohio, in response to his inquiry 
about the possibility of establishing a manu- 
facturing facility in or near portland. I 
had gone through the standard chamber of 
commerce presentation and had said, “a 
pool of skilled manpower” when he inter- 
rupted me. 

“What do you mean by a ‘pool of skilled 
manpower’,” he asked. 

“Well,” I responded, “you know—persons 
who have skills and . . ; I stopped because 
I realized that this was a glib phrase that 
seemed to fit the basic industrial develop- 
ment presentation. 

Today, thanks to our survey, I could an- 
swer him far more specifically. 

Enough of my qualifications, if such they 
be. Let me speak more directly to the sub- 
ject assigned me. 

It is almost fashionable, at least in the 
conversations of the professional educators 
and of members of the governing boards in 
higher education, to dwell upon what is be- 
coming a contemporary cliche, and that is: 
The growing involvement of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in higher education. That is prob- 
ably as it should be, for the expanding role 
of federal support in the dynamic growth of 
“educational supply and demand” unques- 
tionably is one of the most significant forces 
in shaping the future of all educational op- 
portunity in the preparation of persons to 
be contributory both to themselves and to 
society. So we are likely to become pre- 
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occupied with the partnerships, the coopera- 
tion that emerges between the academic 
world and the Federal Government. 

But there is another growing involvement 
which has equal dramatic potential for im- 
pact upon the future of higher educational 
development, although it has not received 
the public and professional attention that 
federal involvement has. This other grow- 
ing involvement, this other widening part- 
nership, is, of course, that of industry. The 
increasing cooperation between industry and 
higher education, fully as dramatic and as 
meaningful as the increasing involvement 
of the Federal Government, still needs to be 
interpreted in a way to capture the under- 
standing and the imagination of the public; 
and, once in awhile, to gain the full under- 
standing of those involved in industrial and 
educational development themselves. 

Although my image must be that of higher 
education, let me hasten to say that although 
I must refer, from experience, to the higher 
educational aspect of education, I am mind- 
ful of the primary, secondary, Junior college, 
proprietary and private institutions, the 
trade schools and the apprenticeship pro- 
grams that also train persons to become pro- 
ductive for themselves and society. 

I do not want to belabor the “knowledge 
explosion” which is the common-denomina- 
tor catalyst in both the separate and joint 
planning of industry and education, but it is 
the essence of the magnetic core which is 
drawing forces together into the critical mass 
that makes it possible for society to cope 
with planning for the future—and to en- 
vision further geometric growth of knowl- 
edge. Industry and education and, of course, 
other institutions, stand together at the 
crossroads of development; this is something 
of which you are all aware. Yet I cannot 
treat the knowledge explosion lightly or 
quickly in the discussion of a subject devoted 
to the matter at hand. Much of the knowl- 
edge explosion is generated in the knowledge 
factories—the schools, the colleges and the 
universities. A great deal has come from 
industry and the professions themselves. 
The research continually being carried on in 
our various industrial and professional com- 
plexes, and the results attained, must be 
molded together with that made avallable 
from the academic area; and curricula, the 
training of those to impart the new knowl- 
edge and the acceptance by those involved 
in the industry or profession, are of great 
importance. 

Much has been sald and written about the 
dictum, “Publish or Perish." No more 
thoughtless indictment, in my judgment, 
has ever been uttered. What good is the 
discovery of a new drug, a new method, a 
new solution or a new program unless it is 
made available to those who can use it or the 
knowledge. If Dr. Jonas Salk had been 
forced to confine his yaccine or polio to a 
word-of-mouth distribution, think how clvi- 
lization would have continued to suffer. 

A. C. Monteith, an official of Westinghouse 
Corporation, was quoted in a recent issue of 
The Atlantic for his picturesque description 
or this phenomenal growth of new knowl- 
edge, He wrote that a graduate engineer now 
has a professional “half-life” of about ten 
years. That is to say, about half of what the 
graduate engineer has learned will be obso- 
lete within a decade. Monteith believes that 
half of what the American engineer will need 
to know ten years from now is not even ayall- 
able to him today! 

Peter F. Drucker, author, economist and 
management consultant, predicted in 1963 
that within ten years, employees in industry 
will find that 25 percent of their employment 
time will be devoted to continuing educa- 
bein ting to os more about the inevitable 
5 dag Present occupation or 


The following observation b 
y Norman C. 
Harris, author of “Technical Education in 


tent of manpower needs in industry 
semi-professional and technical area: ave 
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“The national need for semi-proteaslonal 
and technician manpower Is critical, The 
National Science Foundation in a study con- 
cluded that by 1970 the national need for 
technicians in industry alone would exceed 
1,262,000. This figure, contrasted with 630,- 
000 employed in 1960 indicates that the sup- 
ply must be doubled in the decade. Allow- 
ing for deaths and retirements, as well as 
new demands, almost 68,000 new techniclans 
would have to be educated and trained each 
year to meet the 1970 estimated demand. It 
is doubtful that the current annual rate of 
production of technicians from all sources 
(junior colleges, technical institutes, in- 
dustry training programs, and armed services 
schools) exceeds 35,000. Further, other sec- 
tors of the economy—such as government, 
education, and health fields—employed an- 
other 240,000 technicians in 1960, and this 
figure will probably double by 1970 also.” 

Not much wonder that Harris sees a chal- 
lenge here—for the community colleges, for 
industry's own educational and training 
branches, for technical institutes, and other 
institutions of higher education. 

As all of you realize, there are parallel 
forces that likewise are increasing the 
emphasis on graduate education. Much of 
the demand understandably and inevitably 
is generated by industry. as one may easily 
determine us he looks at the recruitment ads 
In, say, the Wall Street Journal, the New 
York Times and hundreds of other news- 
papers and magazines, 

All of this adds up to the fact that in- 
dustry has a tremendous stake in every as- 
pect of the educational process—primary, 
secondary, undergraduate and graduate. 
Consequently, in the field of graduate study 
alone, these statistics are not surprising: 
In 1950 about 6400 doctoral degrees were 
awarded in the United States; in 1960 the 
doctoral degrees totaled 9800, an increase of 
53.1 percent. It is estimated by the Ameri- 
can Councll on Education that 23,100 doc- 
toral degrees will be awarded in 1970, an 
incrense of 135 percent over the Ph. D, pro- 
duction a decade earlier, It is further esti- 
mated that 36,800 doctoral degrees will be 
awarded in 1980, another Increase of 59.3 
percent for that decade. 

What is increasing becoming known is 
that business and industry will continue 
to actively and vigorously compete for a 
share of the pool of the holders of the ad- 
vanced graduate degrees. A corollary ex- 
Pectation, of course, is that industry—large 
companies and small, through foundations 
and associntions—will make an Increasing 
investment of capital in the programs in 
public and independent colleges and unl- 
versities that will make enough graduate 
Programs and the right kinds of graduate 
programs sufficiently avallable. 

What is also expected (reasonably so, it 
would seem to me) is that industry will sub- 
stantially expand its participation in the 
continuing education of its citizens, be they 
employees, relatives of employees, or nppro- 
priate members of the communities in which 
industries are located. This expansion of 
the participation of industry in educating for 
the present and future more than likely will 
occur across the spectrum of educational 
opportunity for adults; in the plants and 
factories; in the businesses and markets; in 
the proprietary schools; in the community 
colleges; and in the public and independent 
colleges and universities, through all levels 
of post-high school education. 

All in all, it becomes easy to see why un 
approach of teamwork is essential for the 
planning and Implementation of education, 
whether In the format of on-the-job, at-the- 
desk, or on-the-campus opportunity. 

Some of you may know that the University 
of Oregon, under contract with the Federal 
Government, is operating a Job Corps pro- 
gram at what was an abandoned naval base 
some 100 miles from Portland, Specific 
skills as well as upgraded elementary educa- 
tion are offered. We are pleased with the 
general results, although our involvement 
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has been of such recent origin that we can- 
not yet assess the precise performance, 
A panel discussion on 2 recent television 
program focused attention on what one 
called “our pluralities of approach 
with our unified concern to serve the post- 
high school student.” He remarked that in 
Oregon we have some new combinations (in 
teamwork) on the horizon. One notable 
one is the bringing together * * * higher 
education in the name of the University of 
Oregon and industry in the name of Ford- 
Philco in the Tongue Point Job Corps opera- 
tion (near Astoria, Oregon)“ He asked the 
other panelists, “Are there other potential 
situations in which industry, education, 
government, and labor can come into closer 


relationships” in helping determine the 
future development of post-high school 
education? 


President Flemming of the University of 
Oregon responded that there are many new 
possibilities for industry-education team- 
work similar to the university-government- 
industry experiment at the nation’s first 
urban Job Corps Center at Tongue Point. 
President Flemming sald, “Some very 
interesting illustrations of cooperation be- 
tween education, business, and the publish- 
ing field” are emerging. He pointed out the 
creation of the General Learning Corporation 
through the cooperative endeavor of General 
Electric and Time, Inc., and hended by 
Francis Keppel, former commissioner of edu- 
cation. Dr. Flemming, who has seen the 
growth of this cooperation between Industry 
and higher education develop, first during 
his years as Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare and more recently as president 
of the University of Oregon, said the welding 
together of teamwork approaches are “an 
illustration of the type of cooperation that is 
going on in virtually all segments of soclety— 
cooperation designed to give our young peo- 
ple maximum opportunities to achieve their 
highest potential.” 

Chancellor R. E. Lieunllen, the chief ex- 
ecutive officer of Oregon unified State Sys- 
tem of Higher Education, sees a stirring 
among industrial leaders and a simultaneous 
blurring of the “boundaries of the cam- 
puses.” Increasingly, Dr. Lieuallen says, 
business and industrial leaders are getting 
onto the campuses—as participants in con- 
ferences, as enrollees in short courses (some 
of which are co-sponsored by associations or 
industrial enterprises), at times as con- 
sultants to education planners themselves, 
and very frequently as concerned citizens 
interested in a wide range of values, from 
economic development and an adequate man- 
power pool to the broader concept ot 77 
ing education available to all who can profit 
therefrom.” 

Let me depart from the subject matter 
slightly to share some observations with you. 

My identity is with public or state-sup- 
ported institutions, I told you earlier that I 
have a concern for private and proprietary 
groups. Their problems are legion, their 
solutions complex. I wish them every suc- 
cess in their maintenance of excellence. 

I think that sometimes we focus our at- 
tention and identify our problem to our own 
disadvantage, In our State, at almost all 
levels of public support, the emphasis is on 
the legisinture. But what is a legislature? 
It is only a representative group of the 
citizens of the State, attempting to interpret 
the public's wishes. 

Should our target, If we are to achieve 
understanding and support, not be the in- 
dividual taxpayer who elects his representa- 
tive? Certainly it must, more properly, be 
the Individual citizen himself. 

On the ballot in Oregon in November is 
® constitutional amendment to limit any 
property tax Increase to 114 percent each 
year. Our current limitation is 6 percent a 
year but we may now pass special levics- 
The amendment forecloses special levies, at 
leust fora year. This is an initiative petition 
and the sponsors had no trouble in obtaining 
sufficient signatures to place it on the ballot. 
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If the measure passes, we will have financial 
havoc in most of our primary, secondary and 
community college districts. Our State Sys- 
tem of Higher Education money comes from 
the general fund built on income and cor- 
porate taxes.. However, the demands on the 
general fund to meet requirements of other 
segments of the educational process could be 
so heavy that we could be crippled as well 
as they. 

I raise this point to emphasize the need 
to educate the general public, to draw the 
attention of them to educational values. No 
one should ever leave a grade, secondary or 
college campus without being firmly indoc- 
trinated with the belief that education, for 
all who seek it, is our most valuable and 
important commodity. That providing. for 
it, at any sacrifice, is next only to personal 
and family survival, 

Often it is the bigger industry that is able 
to make the most dramatic achievements in 
cooperation with higher education and con- 
tinuing education at all levels. But one 
should not derogate the actual and potential 
role of the smaller industries and businesses 
in the opportunity for cooperation, For ex- 
ample, Kinzua Corporation in Wheeler 
County (that's Oregon's smallest county in 
terms of population) takes the leadership 
in making a job available to every male col- 
lege student and new high school graduate 
in the county during his summer vacation. 
The program is a county-level do-it-yourself 
Job opportunity act that is making it possible 
for most of the young men to continue their 
college education. This is a locally financed 
undertaking. In addition, Allen Nistad, an 
Official of the Kinzua Corporation and chair- 
Man of the Wheeler County Colleges for 
Oregon's Future Committee, is providing per- 
Sonal generilship for a county-wide cam- 
paign among service and civic organizations 
to provide adequate financial assistance to 
every college boy or girl from the county 
who needs it—regardless of where they may 
be pursuing their post-high school educa- 
tion—in nearby Blue Mountain Community 
Coliege, Oregon State University, the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Cal Poly, or a proprietary school spe- 
Clalizing in training data processing techni- 
clans, 

Also, for example, there are industrialists 
like Douglas Strain, president of Electro- 
Scientific Industries near Portland, who 
Values the progréss in development of edu- 
cational opportunity to such a degree that 

devotes many hours of his time and 
genius to chairmanship of the metropolitan 
area Colleges for Oregon's Future Committee, 
One of whose accomplishments was a tre- 
Mendous assist in the passage of a $30 mil- 
lion bond measure to help finance the con- 
Struction of sorely needed buildings at State 
Bystem colleges and universities and at the 
community colleges. 
„What does Mr. Strain think about the 
climate” of cooperation between higher edu- 
cation and the world of industry? Well, Mr. 
Strain added it up this way In a recent tele- 
Vision appearance: “I would say that in the 
Portland community there has been a notable 
Increase of interest on the part of the busl- 
ness and industrial community in the future 
education, One indication has been a 
Portland Chamber of Commerce activity in 
Sponsoring a panel of students from the 
Colleges in the area to acquaint them with 
the viewpoints of the businesamen, The 
Usiness and industrial leader more and more 
that the very prosperity of his own 
enterprise rests upon a well educated group 
Of people; and more and more looks forward 
to greeting and probably employing some of 
f young crop of students we have coming 
Tom our universities and colleges.” 
Sir Lovell, the internationally- 
at ned radio astronomer, was impressed 
8 this same spirit of cooperation and team- 
beri Which ‘exists at a quasl-educational in- 
tution, the Oregon Museum of Science and 
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Industry. While in the United States as 
lecturer for the State System of Higher Edu- 
cation'’s Condon Lecture series, Sir Lovell 
was brought somewhat against his will to 
visit OMSI, as Oregonians call their Museum 
of Science and Industry. He said that he was 
more interested in the nearby arboretum. 
But once inside OMSI, he couldn't be pried 
loose. He said, “I wonder why we don't have 
an OMSI in England. This business of indus- 
try and Jabor and agriculture joining in to 
help explain what is around us is a marvelous 
achievement. -We have a great installation 
at Jodrell Banks, but only the scientists 
really understand it.” 

Vice Chancellor J. W. Sherburne, who 
heads the Division of Continuing Education 
in the Oregon State System of Higher Edu- 
cation, often pays tribute to the leadership 
and cooperation industry has provided in 
adult or continuing education—whether in 
the plant classrooms and laboratories or on 
the campuses of the institutions of higher 
learning. Dr. Sherburne not long ago of- 
fered this tribute to industry's own achieve- 
ments in providing educational opportunity: 
“One of the greatest educational systems of 
the present time which many individuals 
are not even aware of consists of the schools 
operated by such companies as General Elec- 
tric, Westinghouse, RCA, and Tektronix for 
the preparation and upgrading of their own 
employees, All of these, and many others, 
are running outstanding educational pro- 
grams in continuing education for their peo- 
ple. In short, the public schools, community 
colleges, proprietary schools, independent 
and public colleges and universities are far 
from having a monopoly in conducting cón- 
tinuing education.” 

Dr. Sherburne, like all of you here, is quick 
to agree that the success of continuing edu- 
cation and lifelong learning hinges to a con- 
siderable extent upon the cooperation and 
teamwork which exist between the farsighted 
planners for industry and their counterparts 
in the higher education institutions and 
systems. 

One of the brighter stars in the firmament 
of industry-education cooperation in our 
territory lies In the determination of a group 
of Oregonians to establish and maintain a 
graduate research center in Portland, where 
none exists, I may not have told you that 
our two major educational institutions, ex- 
cept for the medical and dental schools, are 
somewhat remote from Portland. Although 
both of these institutions have well devel- 
oped graduate programs, their remoteness 
and their involvements in on-campus activi- 
ties prevents their more than casual partici- 
pation in an orderly research program off- 
campus, Our Portland State College is suf- 
fering, as is every other urban institution, 
from fantastic growth and expansion. Our 
legislative fathers have not seen fit to finance 
a graduate research center in Portland as an 
arm of our college. All of you the 
instability and insecurity of an independent 
research facility not undergirded by an un- 
dergraduate institution. 

Cooperation between these business lead- 
ers and both our System and private schools 
has been excellent, Only recently we au- 
thorized the signing of a contract with the 
independent group that will allow our Port- 
land State College to offer a single doctoral 
program within the next five years. The 
funds are provided by business; the perform- 
ance and implementation lies with us. 

No doubt, each of you can cite many such 
examplese—some dramatic and all gratify- 
ing—showing the growing scope of coopera- 
tion between industry and the formal insti- 
tutions of higher education in your states, 
I have just cited one fine example of effective 
cooperation between industry and education. 
Let me list a few more: 

1. More important, perhaps, discussions 
stimulated by these people in industry helped 
to Increase the public and legislative aware- 
ness of the need for sound development of 
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graduate education in public and independ- 
ent institutions in and near the Portland area 
to give the kind of undergraduate graduate 
education mix that today’s society demands 
and that tomorrow's society will demand 
even more urgently. 

2, An adyisory committee from industry 
and engineering has conducted surveys to 
assess the needs of industry, agencies and 
professional practitioners for expanded grad- 
uate courses in engineering, both for those 
preparing for engineering degrees and for 
those now in the field but needing to update 
their kowledge and competence, 

3. A cooperative committee from industry 
and the State System of Higher Education 
have participated jointly In preparation of 
proposals for awards of projects by the Fed- 
eral Government and private foundation that 
would be of benefit to both sets of “part- 
ners“ submitting the proposal, as well as to 
the economic and educational development 
of the entire State. 


4. Various industrial leaders helped to 
‘organize and have continued to participate 
in a broadly-based, non-partisan citizens’ 
organization, Colleges for Oregon's Future, 
its prime function being to increase public 
understanding of the problems of the entire 
spectrum of post-high school education. 
Wulle not attempting to tilt the balance too 
heavily in fayor of emphasis on vocational, 
industrial, technical and professional edu- 
cation the Colleges for Oregon’s Future 
organization, nevertheless, has continued to 
develop a sound rational for a suitable mix 
in educational opportunity to accommodate 
the needs of the students, on the one hand, 
and industry and other segments of society 
on the other hand. 

5. Other authorities in industrial develop- 
ment and technical education have 
erated extensively in helping to identify 
types of programs that should be emphasized 
at Oregon Technical Institute, which is de- 
veloping into one of the nation's fine three- 
and later four-year institutions for technical 
education. Others from industry and the 
business community have helped articulate 
to the public and the legislature the need 
for technical education as provided by OTT, 
Oregon State University and, at another 
level, at the community colleges. 

6. Representatives from industry and the 
business community have cooperated in 
establishment of a five-year plan for a state 
technical services program which will include 
such features as a technical services infor- 
mation center, availability of a computer 
complex within the State System of Higher 
Education, and a technical resource service 
to provide for courses or educational pro- 

and to undertake continuing coopera- 
tive research in the manpower needs of the 
scientific and technical fields. 

7. A growing number of executives in in- 
dustry and elsewhere in the business com- 
munity. are demonstrating willingness to 
serve actively on the governing boarde—the 
State Board of Higher Education, the State 
Board of Education, the boards of the inde- 
pendent colleges and universities and the 
area education district boards which have 
jurisdiction of the community colleges. By 
and large, lay representatives from the in- 
dustrial and business community fit in with 
the aspirations for board membership ex- 
pressed by Father Paul Waldschmidt, Presi- 
dent of the University of Portland, who said: 

“What we need in the universities and col- 
leges is genuinely dedicated, sincere people 
to serve on the board of trustees. As we go 
through crises—and normal growing prob- 
lems—we need competent persons to provide 
the guidance and the direction for these 
institutions, Service on boards—I would 
put that even above the money, because it 
is better to save money by using It effectively 
than to have to go out to raise it. If you 
have a number of good persons on the board, 
you are ahead.“ 
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8. There is increasing cooperation between 
higher education and industry in confront- 
ing, and capitalizing upon. the new tech- 

Development of electronic com- 
munications systems, computer networks, 
and technological approaches to teaching 
and learning are progressing dramatically 
in my State, and, of course, in much of the 
rest of the nation. 

9, Development of master plans for edu- 
cation beyond the high schoo! has involved 
consultation of many of the best minds in 
industry and education, and the Oregon 
master plan places much emphasis on the 
total spectrum of educational opportunity, 
including technical-vocational education, 
Professional education, continuing educa- 
tion (both on-campus and in-plant) as well 
as all of post-high school education that is 
Offered through the traditional two-year, 
four-year and six-year institutions. 

10. It is dificult to say just how many 
thousands of people from business and in- 
dustry (and this involves enrollees from 
supply clerks to corporation presidents) have 
taken credit or non-credit courses and have 
participated in training conferences which 
were sponsored by the State System of 
Higher Education's Division of Continuing 
Education, During the past several months, 
15 special courses to meet requirements of 
industry were held in the Portland area 
alone. Here are just a few of the titles: 
Transportation Cost Finding; Electronic 
Data Processing Systems; Management De- 
velopment Through Simulation; Industrial 
Instruction Workship; Modern Management 
of Money and Men; Effective Writing in 
Business and Industry; Computers for Man- 
agement; System Planning for Operation and 
Evaluation; Critical Path Scheduling; Cre- 
ativity in Management and, of course, there 
‘were others, 

In addition, the continuing education arm 
of the higher education system during the 
past two years has conducted in-plant of- 
ferings for more than 25 associations and in- 
dividual firms, More than 3000 individuals 
attended programs taught by 64 teachers 
from higher education institutions and 47 
specialists from business and industry. Of- 
ferings have ranged from supervisory train- 
ing for foremen to a “Conference by the Sea” 
for top management. 

Other higher education systems through- 
out the country, no doubt, offer similar in- 
dustry-oriented programs of instruction as 
part of their extension or continuing edu- 
cation functions. 

I think I have spoken at sufficient length 
on the nuts and bolts of the educational- 


tack and a more philosophical one. Let me 
Approach this portion of my comments from 
another stance, I will take the hat off that 
denotes me as being involved in a business 
enterprise and pretend that I am solely inter- 
ested in education. 

What do I see as the three broad areas or 


Research, which Id as old as civilization 
itself, both In its pure and applied applica- 


cationally and in its benefit to industry and 
to the professions most 
of 1 rapidly under periods 
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and training. How do we grow intellectually 
or in any other way if we teach our youngsters 
only the same facts that were taught their 
fathers? New knowledge; how to do it at 
less cost; for mankind's improved benefit; to 
solve previous unsolved problems; to discover 
new ways of doing things are only a few of 
the factors involved in research, 

Although industry can help the educator 
in some modest manner in the category of 
education and training and it can carry a 
full cooperative burden in the matter of re- 
search, it is generally in the field of commu- 
nity service that such industry-education 
cooperation exists, 

And, with my educator hat on, let me sug- 
gest that either the traditionalistic educator 
waits for industry to call on him to produce 
a usable product or he may, and I may over- 
simplify, merely suggest that his curricula 
or resources do not allow him to engage in 
such an undertaking. Let me emphasize 
one word I have used—traditionalistic—be- 
cause I see emerging in my State and across 
the nation, young, inquisitive, able profes- 
sionals in the teaching business who recog- 
nize a need, a new challenge and an investi- 
gation into deeper and more meaningful 
effort on the part of educators to cooperate 
with both industry and the professions. 

Perhaps one of our greatest problems may 
lie in the area of in-plant training when we 
attempt to convince professors and admin- 
istrators of the campus institutions that 
collegiate-level instruction can be success- 
fully conducted within the walls of an in- 
dustrial plant and that such educational 
programs, although they are carefully 
Planned as job-related experiences, 
may also be acceptable for degree-oriented 
or campus oriented educational activities. 

Let me change hats again and cast myself 
in the role of the industrialist. The wise, 
thoughtful and successful industrialist to- 
day recognizes that the prime mission of an 
educational institution is in education and 
training. A few of us believe that we can 
assist in the effort. Most will agree that 
industry and the educational institutions 
share in the research undertakings. 

Where We seem to break down is in the 
community service sector, Let me suggest a 
reason why—and I'll try not to be facetious 
in my comments. 

Although I have been exposed to educators 
and educational administrators for a good 
many years now, they seem to have a lexicon 
all their own. Perhaps the businessman has 
a jargon that is unintelligible to the acade- 
miclan. I find it hard to equate what I say 
in my simple, business language with what 
may be uttered In response by a member of 
academia, And I have had far more ex- 
posure than most to this problem. 

May I suggest, then, that one area where 
cooperation could be improved is the field of 
communication, language, and meanings of 
words. Both groups would - undoubtedly 
show Improvement. Ý 

The fact that there is growing cooperation 
between industry and higher education in 
helping to meet the post-high school educa- 
tional needs of the public does not preclude 
the opportunity or the necessity for further 
developmental cooperation. It probably 
would be presumptious for me to attempt to 
provide a detailed inventory of new possi- 
bilities for industry-education cooperation— 
that is the province of the appropriate spe- 
clallsts in education and industry them- 
selves—but let me toss out a few possibilities 
for your consideration: 

1, Advisory committees: Many educational 
Institutions call together advisory commit- 
tees from industry to help formulate new 
programs, especially in continuing educa- 
tion. How many industries can you count 
that, by equal logic, have invited continuing 
education specialists from the colleges and 
universities In their region to serve on an 
advisory committee on improvement of in- 
Plant training ? Meaningful ex- 
change of professional viewpoints on con- 
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tinuing educational opportunities would add 
up to the mutual advantage of all concerned. 

2. Surveys: Various enterprises and various 
educational institutions have conducted sur- 
veys of the educational needs for industry 
and in industry. At times these surveys have 
been conducted cooperatively; at other times 
separately. Experience with the engineers’ 
survey in the Portland metropolitan area 
suggests that many similar ones could be 
conducted, perhaps routinely, with educa- 
tion, industry, and perhaps some govern- 
mental agencies concerned with economic 
development cooperating. 

3, Educational télevision: What about ed- 
ucational television? In the states where 
either systems of higher education or indi- 
vidual institutions operate educational 
broadcasting networks the search is contin- 
uously on for programming that would be 
valuable and interesting to certain segments 
of the public. Industries, associations, 
foundations, and the business community at 
jJarge—or again working through an advisory 
committee—could come up with program 
ideas that would be extremely valuable in 
furthering post-high school education that 
concerns industry. Minnesota, for instance, 
boasts an “Industry Education of the Alr” 
hour. These programs conceivably could 
feature new kinds of public opportunities, 
the significance and impact of automation, 
paths to occupational re-training, and 
simular topics. 

4, State councils: At least one state, Ore- 
gon, is considering establishing a permanent 
council on continulng education to assist 
industries and Institutions involved in con- 
tinuing education to increase research in the 
field, and to suggest possible new directions 
for new programs. This type of joint par- 
ticipation in planning for continuing educa- 
tion, it seems to me, would be valuable in 
any state. Conceivably, such a council could 
Serve as an Official state agency for dealing 
with the Federal involvement in continuing 
education. But Federal involvement should 
not be the only reason for such a council 
coming into being. The council, for in- 
stance, could study the progress of continu- 
ing education programs of the institutions 
and of industries, and could recommend 
plans for closing the gap in geographical 
areas or industrial cross sections in which 
the need for adequate adult education is noè 
being met. 

5. Public Interpretation: Leaders in in- 
dustry could participate increasingly in in- 
terpreting the needs for adequate post-high 
school education opportunity, including con- 
tinuing education and all other types, to the 
public at large; for public decision-making 
on issues that affect higher education is no 
better than the level of understanding 
which the public acquires. I spoke of this 
before. Specifically, also, industria] lead- 
ers and associations could well emphasize 
to legislatures that as education progresses, 
so progresses industry and the economic 
climate of the entire state. 

On the other side of the coin, industry 
might well advocate adequate financial sup- 
port for all kinds of post-high school edu- 
cation on the thesis that this investment in 
human resources and brain power may prove 
to be the choice financial investment that 
a state or a district or an industry, or an 
individual may make. 

6. Support: Business and industry obvi- 
ously should be encouraged to contribute 
substantially to the support for post-high 
school education and specifically to the sup- 
port for continuing education in the interest 
of increasing employability and productivity- 

7. Training: And finally, it seems to me 
that industry and public and independent 
institutions of higher learning should coop- 
erate to stimulate the recrultment and train- 
ing of people who are especially competent 
to work as professionals in the fleld of con- 
tinuing education, whether with a segment 
of higher education, with industry, or some 
other agency or enterprise. 
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Taking of these steps, or similar and per- 
haps even more suitable ones, would give 
impetus to the industry-education coopera- 
tion that is essential in mobilizing our edu- 
cational resources. 

It has been a pleasure for me to join you 
today. I am hopeful that what I have 
presented has and will be thought-provoking 
and helpful. Thank you for your careful 
attention, 


Speech by Senator John Sparkman, of 
Alabama, Before the Reserve Officers 
Association of the United States, El 
Paso, Tex., October 22, 1966 
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Mr, STENNIS, Mr. President, the Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United 
States, on last Saturday evening, paid a 
high honor to one of our colleagues, the 
Honorable JomN J. SPARKMAN, of Ala- 
bama, by conferring upon him the Min- 
ute Man Hall of Fame Award. 

Senator Sparkman, throughout his 
Many years in the House, and then in 
the Senate, has contributed greatly to 
national security and the ROA has given 
him deserved and proper recognition in 
Calling attention to his service. As a 
Member of the House Armed Services 
Committee, then known as the Military 
Affairs Committee, Joun SPARKMAN had 
& great deal to do with shaping the suc- 
cessful policies of our Nation during 
World War IL He had served in World 
War I as an enlisted man, and after the 
War, earning a commission in the Army 
Reserves, has maintained a close inter- 
est and activity in security affairs. He 
is a great patriot who has authored many 
bills for the welfare of the veteran and 
the military man. What ROA has said 
about Jonn Srarxman, in the words of 
the citation which I quote here, I am 
Sure we can all echo: 
gr ecoenizing that The Honorable Jonn J. 
ctr by precept and example, has sac- 
to lally devoted his genius and leadership 
in — cause of National Security, and both 
5 ar and Peace, has given meaning, sub- 

ce, and effectiveness to the Citizen- 
an tradition, vital to the safety and 
are of the United States of America. 


aon response to this award, Senator 
tha MAN made a significant address at 
Hon nual fall conference of the Na- 
2 8 Reserve leaders at El Paso, Tex. 
this Submit for insertion in the RECORD 
wee because of its timeliness and 
m. 
waere being no objections, the address 
Ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Mr. President and Vice Presidents, distin- 
guests. ladies and gentlemen, I am 
nesticuluriy honored by the distinctlon you 
afosa me tonight. As a long time reserve 
7... PEDON eee 
more than an. understan 
sites significance of this award. Bs 
+ samen in the Army during World War 
that Was among those who emerged from 
pr aware. of the nation’s need for 
kerter edness, I have remained in the re- 
since, and through my activity in the 
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training program of what was then the 
ORC—the Organized Reserve Corps—I 
achieved the rank of Colonel. 

I am proud of the fact that I have 
been for many years and am now an active 
member of the Huntsville ROA chapter, one 
of the finest chapters in our association. 

So I accept this honor with humility and 
with a deep awareness of its significance, 

During the past two years we haye seen 
assaults on the Reserve structure and pro- 
posals that would have obliterated it. 
Heartening to all of us, as Reservists, has 
been the loyalty and support which the 
members of Congress gave to ROA and to 
preserving its structure and integrity. 

An. encouraging step to come out of the 
controversy is the proposal for a ROA “Bill 
of Rights’ which provides for new organi- 
zation and support for a revitalized reserve 
for all the military services—Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. 

The ROA Bill of Rights was first intro- 
duced by Representative CHARLIE BENNETT in 
the House and later developed in detail by 
the House Armed Services Committee, and 
the Senate Preparedness Committee. It was 
reported. favorably by the House committee 
by a vote of 34 to 1, and passed the House by 
a resounding 332 to 6 vote. 

The Senate Committee has not, in the 
final days of Congress, been able to hold 
hearings on this important legislation. But 
there is strong sentiment for tt in the Sen- 
ate and it is my prediction that the bill 
will be enacted in the 90th Congress. 

The bill rallies such support because the 
citizen-reservist structure provides a con- 
tinulng long range measure of safety at a 
fraction of the active military cost, and its 
training contributes to character and dis- 
cipline throughout the national community. 

I have a personal, as well as official, inter- 
est in another ROA accomplishment—your 
Minute Man Memorial Building. For some 
years now, I have looked out of my window 
at the red brick buildings across the street, 
facing the Capitol and a block from the Su- 
preme Court Building. 

I share your pride in the building activity 
which will begin in just a few days outside 
my window, when ROA begins construction 
of its new national headquarters. 

As Chairman of the Senate Office Build- 
ing Commission, I approved the plans for 
the building. 

America 18 traditionally a nation of peace. 
But however strong our yearnings for peace, 
T believe Americans recognize, as our first 
President told us, that to be prepared for war 
is the best way to preserve the peace. Pre- 
paredness is a permanent national policy, 

The United States must maintain its mili- 
tary strength, extending throughout the na- 
tional community, for the foreseeable future 
if we are to preserve and maintain the free- 
doms fashioned in the American formula, 
We must be aware that aggression strikes 
where weakness appears. 

The Communist aggression of today may 
be pushed back, but aggression may recur in 
the next generation in another form and 
under another name, 

As a member of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
during the years of World War II, I recall 
vividly an appearance before that Committee 
by the then Chief of Staff of the Army, the 
distinguished soldier and statesman, General 
George C. Marshall. 

What rings so loud and clear in my memory 
is a statement that General Marshall made 
concerning the great emergency expansion of 
the Army to meet the urgent needs of war: 

“Without the 125.000 Reserve officers on 
our rolls,” General Marshall said, “we would 
not have been able to bulld the Army so fast 
nor so strong.” 

This was a great tribute to that group of 
volunteers who went on to take their places 
among the nation’s heroes and the nation’s 
fallen unknowns, 
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Their willingness and ability to join 
shoulder-to-shoulder with. their Regular 
comrades was then, as in the more distant 
past and in recent times, a decisive factor 


than their forebears, are far more effective 
fighting forces—better than when they 
answered the call in World War II, better 
than when they met the enemy in Korea, and 
better than in the challenging days of Berlin 
and Cuba. 

They are more effective because their orga- 
nization and training have been built upon 
the lessons of past wars, past crises, and past 
emergencies, They are better because their 
leaders are seasoned veterans of past mobil- 
izations—officers who know what needs to be 
done and can motivate their men to do it. 

Back during the Berlin Crisis of 1961, many 
of the recalled Reservists referred to them- 
Selves jokingly as the “41-51-61 Club.” 
These are the men who, as voluntary mem- 
bers of our reserve components, were under- 
going their third mobilization as cirillan- 
soldiers. The club has many members in 
this audience, and many members who are 
still active members of the Ready Reserve. 

But the Reserve has not waited for mobil- 
ization to perform active service for our 
nation. Our Naval Air Reservists are flying 
transport missions to Southeast Asia. The 
members of our Alr Force Reserve are 
shouldering burdens in support of our com- 
bat forces in Southeast Asia. You can find 
Air Force Reserve airplanes and crews all 
over the world— Wherever Military Airlift 
Command operates. 

You can also find them working daily, here 
in the United States, helping to train Army 
airborne forces and carrying critical cargo 
for Tactical Air Command. 

This is a sign not only of the presence of 
the true volunteer spirit among our Resery- 
ists but also of the great strides which our 
Reserves have made in increasing their 
readiness and capability. 

There is a great concern today—and prop- 
erly so—with cost effectiveness. How we 
can cut here and save so many millions, cut 
there and save another so many millions, 
Frankly, the best. example of real cost ef- 
fectiveness that I have seen is the strength- 
ening of at least a portion of our reserve 
forces and the reliance on these forces os 
part of our in-being military establishment. 

From letters I have received, I know that 
many Reservists feel the failure to order 
them to active duty is a reflection on their 
ability and patriotism. They feel a loss of 
prestige and dignity because, for the firat 
time in history, the Reserves do not have an 
active part in a war being fought by the 
United States. 

These feelings are groundiess. As I look 
at it, our Reserves are playing a role which 
is even more important than that which they 
might play if mobilized. 

The units of the Selected Reserve Force 
of the Army, and the priority training units 
of the reserves of the Navy. Marine Corps, 
and Alir Force—these are today our strategic 
reserve. For the first time, the ability and 
potential of our reserve forces have been 
fully recognized. For the first time on a 
large scale, the reserve forces are being en- 
trusted with a major responsibility which 
has heretofore been the sole prerogative of 
the active establishment. 

The central problem is the readiness of 
your capability. Because, traditionally, the 
Reserves have required a measure of time 
to get ready after the need was present. 

You have demonstrated today that this 
“time-to-get-ready” factor is becoming less 
and less yalid as a consideration—provided 
that the funds, equipment, and training 
facilities are available here at home on which 
our Reservists can build the needed degree 
of readiness. Units of the Air Reserve Forces 
are geared for immediate availability und 
can be in full operation in a matter of hours. 
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Army Reserve units are kept at a state of 
readiness commensurate with the mobiliza- 
tion requirement—whether it is a day, a 
month, or a longer period of time. The same 
is true among the Navy, Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard where varying missions require 
different degrees of availability. The progress 
of the Selected Reserve is evidence of prog- 
ress which can be made by other elements of 
the reserve forces; when and if the support 
is made available. 

The volunteer Reservist of today has every 
reason to be proud of his military status. 

There is another side to the “cost effective- 
ness” factor—economic rather than military. 
It has special meaning today, and perhaps 
you have not given thought to its impor- 
tance. 

In a time when inflationary pressures are 
bullding up in the nation's economic boiler, 
the cost effectiveness factor helps to reduce 
those pressures. It helps to keep the econ- 
omy stable and productive. 

The strength and productivity of our econ- 
omy form the sinews of defense. And we 
have demonstrated again and again, in time 
of war or when war is threatened, that the 
strength and productivity of the national 
economy are as important to the national 
security—and almost as great a deterrent— 
as is military armament itself. 

So I commend you—and the nation com- 
mends you—for this double contribution 
you make to the economic as well as military 
strength of our country. 

What is the world situation today in which 
you play this vital, dual role? 

The problem ts loaded with political as 
well as military implications. The President 
is at this moment in the South Pacific con- 
ferring with the leaders of the Pacific nations 
most vitally concerned with Viet Nam. 

The war in Viet Nam is not a popular war, 
either in this country or abroad, because it 
presents these political as well as military 
problems. But the American people are 
agreed on the necessity for our military 
presence in Viet Nam—popular or not. 

For it has always been the policy of our 
government and the will of our people to 
oppose Communist aggression—wherever and 
whenever it threatens peace and freedom in 
the world. 

That threat exists in Viet Nam. And it is 
the policy and the will of this nation to 
oppose the aggressor. 

We know that if we fall to push back the 
aggressor in Viet Nam, the Communists will 
pull the plug, and all Southeast Asia will go 
down the drain—not only Viet Nam but 
Thailand, Cambodia, Laos, Burma, and other 
countries, 

Several weeks ago General Maxwell Taylor, 
one of our greatest military leaders and 
formerly the military adviser in Viet Nam, 
said that we could not tolerate a stalemate 
in Viet Nam. We will not tolerate a stale- 
mate. 

We are going to maintain the pressure in 
Viet Nam—and we are going to step it up If 
necessary—with all the force and determina- 
tion necessary to turn back Communist 
aggression and win the final victory. 

This is the job we can do and must do. 

We have behind us the resolve and deter- 
mination of the American people. Let us 
Move ahead to the finish—and the sooner 
the better, 


Hon. Harry F, Byrd, Sr., of Virginia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 
Mr, JACKSON. Mr. President, I was 
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not present in the Senate when the an- 
nouncement was made of the passing of 
our distinguished friend and former col- 
league, Senator Harry Flood Byrd, Sr. 

Here was a man, Mr. President, of un- 
swerving integrity and loyalty to the 
programs and policies that he believed in. 
Here was a man with whom one could 
disagree and yet he was never disagree- 
able—always the gentleman, always the 
warmhearted friend. 

The country owes much to Senator 
Byrd for his long and distinguished pub- 
lic service. Mrs. Jackson joins me in 
conveying our deepest sympathy to his 
distinguished son and our colleague, 
Senator Harry F. Byrp, JR., and the 
other members of the Byrd family. 


Agriculture’s Role in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
agriculture continues to be a vital and 
necessary part of the American economy, 
and nowhere is this more true than in 
my own great State of Montana. It must 
be remembered that food in this country 
is still a bargain. In 1960 Americans 
spent 21 percent of their disposable in- 
comes for food—today even with higher 
prices, that percentage has dropped to 
18 percent, 

The future is bright with expanding 
possibilities for American agriculture. 
In recent weeks I have spoken on a num- 
ber of occasions of these possibilities and 
how best we might capitalize on them, 
I include some of these remarks in the 
Recor at this point: 

OLSEN PRAISES AGRICULTURE'S ROLE IN AMER- 
ICA— PREDICTS BILLION-DOLLAR Export MAR- 
KET FOR US. LIVESTOCK—A BOON FOR 
MONTANA BEEF 

WE'VE GOT GOOD REASON TO ADVERTISE 

Once the story is told and everyone ap- 
preciates the good fortune that food is a bar- 
gain in the U.S., the business of farming will 
get a lot more encouragement from the pub- 
lic and a lot more appreciation for winning 
the world series in food production. (Edi- 
torial page, Montana Farmer-Stockman, Oct. 
20, 1966.) 

REPRESENTATIVE OLSEN TELLS TIIE STORY 

American food and food products are the 
greatest bargain in the world! .. the pros- 
pects for $7 billion (farm exports) in the 
current year are good, and will exceed 810 
billion by 1980. ... There is a potential $2 
to $3 billion increase in the export market 
for beef sales alone. (Conrad, Montana, 
speech, October 1.) 

(As reported by Montana newspapers) 
ARNOLD OLSEN CONGRATULATES STATE FARMERS 

We should never apologize for the much- 
needed increase in farm prices? (Montana 
Standard-Post, October 3.) 

FARM PRICES WILL RISE, OLSEN CLAIMS 

Foreign exports are of equal importance 
with eliminating surpluses, (Liberty County 
Times, Chester, Mont., October 6.) 

OLSEN LAUDS FARMERS FOR COOPERATION 

Domestically the outlook is good for con- 
tinued Increase in farm prices without the 
farmer having to be blamed for any rise in 
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food costs. In 1947-49 we spent 26 per cent 

of our take-home pay for food. Today we 

spend approximately only 18 per cent. 

(Great Falls Tribune, October 3.) 

REPRESENTATIVE OLSEN SEES BILLION DOLLAR 
LIVESTOCK EXPORTS 


Following the Billion Dollar Export Awards 
in Kansas City, Mo., on October 3 to wheat, 
feed grains and soybeans, OLSEN declared, 
“The day ts not too far distant when Mon- 
tana beef will be sharing a similar award.” 

AGRICULTURE AND PROSPERITY 

Remember when parity of farm prices used 
to be figured on the 1910-14 period? That 
was a time when agriculture was receiving 
full parity. 

A Congressman from Montana, ARNOLD 
Orsen, has pointed out that the beginning 
of this century was a period of prosperity 
for the nation, and agriculture was contrib- 
uting its full share to this national pros- 
perity. 

Advocating continued development of U.S. 
export trade in livestock, feed grains and 
wheat, Orsen said agriculture must be en- 
couraged to contribute its full share again 
to the prosperity of our economy. 

We interpret the Congressman's remarks 
to mean that national prosperity depends, at 
least in part, on agriculture receiying full 
parity. 

To that we will subscribe. (Colorado 
Rancher & Farmer, October 22, 1966.) 


OLSEN PRAISES R,C. & D. PROGRAM 


Government is service to the people, and 
can only serve if interaction of government 
is known at the local level. (The Missoulian, 
October 16.) 

OLSEN PRAISES U.S. FARMERS 

The efforts of the Congress have borrie 
fruit in finding foreign markets for beef and 
grain, because now we are calling upon the 
productivity of our farmers to assist the 
world for food and fibre. (The Missoulian, 
October 3.) 


Hon. Harry Flood Byrd 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, it was 
my privilege to be assigned from my 
earliest days in the Senate to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. There I began a 
warm and pleasant association with the 
late Harry Flood Byrd, who has been 
taken by death at his home in Virginia, 

Senator Byrd had a courtly manner 
with all who dealt with him. He was 
scrupulously fair with everyone. 

He was careful, frugal and conserva- 
tive in all things—those which were his 
and those which were those of the Gov- 
ernment in which he felt compelled to 
watch over. Yet, there was a warmth 
and a concern about Senator Byrd for 
his fellow men. 

Senator Byrd was devoted to his State 
and Nation. He was devoted to this 
body. He dug deeply into the back- 
ground of legislation and attended hear- 
ings faithfully. He studied and he 
pondered. He listened and he discussed. 
Then, he made up his mind. 

When he left us due to ill health, he 
had given a third of a century to public 


service. He had left us all with inspira- 
tion and guidance. He had left us a 
legacy. 
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His own son came to fill the vacancy 
in this Senate. Thus, our loss is mini- 
mized. For we shall have Harry Foo 
BYRD, JR.. as a Member to carry on this 
meaningful, yet nostalgic, memory. 


To Make Streets Safe After Dark 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES P. FARNSLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to include in the Recorp an 
excellent and timely article by Robert 
O'Brien that appeared in the Reader's 
Digest: 

To MAKE STREETS SAFE AFTER DARK 
(By Robert O'Brien) 
(Condensed from National Civic Review) 


In Cleveland, on a dimly lighted residen- 
tial street, an eight-year-old girl was at- 
tacked and brutally murdered. On New 
York's West Side a juvenile gang fell upon 
four boys in an unlighted playground, left 
two of them dying of knife wounds. In 
Gary, Ind., many housewives refused to shop 
downtown after nightfall. “We stay at home 
where we're safe.” one of them explained. 

Police say that 73 percent of the nation’s 
murders, assaults, rapes and muggings are 
committed after dark. In half of these 
crimes an important factor Ils one that is 
easily remedied: inadequate lighting. And 
crime statistics don't tell the whole story. 
Studies show that substandard lighting is 
responsible for 10,000 after-dark traffic deaths 
and half a million injuries every year. This 
toll in human suffering and dollars is ap- 
palling—and needless. 

What can you do to make the streets and 
Playgrounds of your community safe after 
dark? 

After Cleveland's shocking murder took 
Place, on New Year's Day, 1948, Cleveland 
clubwdmen and mothers marched into the 
mayor's office, demanding better lights. At 
the next election an aroused city voted a six- 
year, $1,500,000 street-lighting-improvement 
program. Cleveland utility companies tacked 
on another $500,000 a year for additional new 
equipment. The effect of the program has 
been startling: assaults on women after dark 
are down 44 percent; nighttime street rob- 
beries have dropped 27 percent. 

New York's experience has been equally 
dramatic. In May 1957 authorities installed 
high-wattage street lighting in five areas 
notorious for after-dark violence. Over the 
Next two years the incidence of murder; as- 
Sault and rape in these districts dropped 49 
Percent. Juvenile complaints declined 30 
Percent. The city has now launched a pro- 
fram to provide powerful mercury- vapor 
lights for other districts with high crime 
ra tes. 

In Gary, more than 5000 new mercury- 
vapor lamps have been installed along every 
Mile of the city’s streets. Night traffic fa- 
talities have dropped from 43 in 1952 to 14 
in 1959, Criminal assaults have decreased 70 
Percent, robberies 60 percent. “A good street 
light is as valuable as a good policeman, and 
à lot cheaper,” says Gary's police chief. 

In spite of spectacular advances in light- 
ing engineering. fewer than 20 of the 18,000 
Incorporated towns and cittes in the United 
States are completely equipped with lighting 
that meets the minimum code levels ap- 
Proved by the American Standards Assn. It's 
hard to realize how poorly lighted most 
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streets are. One evening a few months ago 
I visited General Electric’s 12-acre test center 
at Hendersonville, N.C. There, on a make- 
believe neighborhood street, was lighting 
typical of thousands of American residential 
streets: 2500-lumen incandescent lamps— 
with old-fashioned, fluted sheet-iron reflec- 
tors—spaced 400 feet apart. 

“Now, watch,” said the GE engineer with 
me. He started walking down the street. 
Seventy-five feet from where I was standing 
he disappeared in darkness. Not until he 
came Into the light of the next street lamp 
could I see him again. Had he been a thief 
or mugger, the area between lights would 
have provided perfect concealment. 

Suddenly the old incandescents were 
turned out, and modern safety-code lighting 
blazed on: 6000-lumen street lights, high 
above the pavement, hung well out toward 
the center of the street, and 200 feet apart. 
The engineer started back. He was clearly 
visible every foot of the way. 

The cost of this kind of improvement is 
not great. Depending on where you live, your 
present per-capita share of the nation's 
street-and-highway lighting bill runs be- 
tween 90 cents and $1.40 a year. Experts say 
that an additional 340 million dollars a 
year—an average of less than $2 a person 
would assure safety-code lighting for every 
mile of street in the nation’s cities and 
towns, plus adequate lighting for intersec- 
tions, turnoffs, interchanges, underpasses 
and other danger spots on the open high- 
ways. 

Tt isn't necessary to relight an entire com- 
munity in one crash program. In 1956, far- 
sighted citizens of Rockville, Conn. (pop. 
10,100), started a street-light-improvement 
program by installing 50 new fluorescents 
downtown, along primary traffic streets and 
in several poorly lighted residential districts. 
Their idea was to take care of the real trou- 
ble spots first, then to continue with one 
street or district at a time, as prudent budg- 
eting allowed.. By the end of this year Rock- 
ville will have more than 600 new fluorescent 
units, and the program will be more than 
half completed. 

Up-to-date lighting has repeatedly proved 
to be a business asset for the community. 
McPherson, Kan. (pop. 9556), recently com- 
pleted a four-year, $378,000 improvement 
program that has made It one of the 14 best- 
Hghted communities In the nation, Towns- 
people feel that the program would have 
been cheap at double the price. “Interest 
in McPherson as a plant site has doubled,” 
says Fred D. Diehl of the town's industrial- 
development board. Attracted by McPher- 
son's progressive approach, a California 
manufacturer of traller coaches is building 
a plant there for a starting pay roll of 175, 
and inquiries from other firms are coming in 
every month. The incidence of nighttime 
prowling, window-peeping and burglary in 
the residential district Is down 92 percent. 

Take n look at the lighting in your town. 
Do the fixtures throw light against walls and 
into the alr rather than where it's needed: on 
the streets and sidewalks? Are there alter- 
nating patches of light and darkness? Do 
the lights throw confusing reflections on wet 
pavements? Find out where the highest per- 
centage of traffic accidents occurs after dark 
and which neighborhoods report the most 
night prowlers and burglars, Chances are 
these places will be dangerously underlight- 
ed 


If you think you necd better street light- 
ing, consult your city engineer, police chief 
and chamber of commerce. Most power com- 
panies will gladiy survey neighborhood or 
community needs, furnish cost estimates, 
and suggest long-range goals and programs. 
Your local merchants are a good source of 
support, Towns which haye modernized the 
lighting of their commercial arcas report a 
sharp upswing In night sales. 

The increase in protection for life and 
property and the feeling of civic pride and 
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peace of mind that come from having well- 
lighted streets are worthy objectives. It's up 
to us to take the initiative and work for 
them. 


Address by Gen. Lewis Hershey at Home- 
coming for National Commander of the 
American Legion 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, last October 8 was a great day 
for North Dakota. It marked the home- 
coming of Gov. John E. Davis, the newly 
elected national commander of the 
American Legion. We in North Dakota 
are truly proud of him. 

The main speaker at his homecoming 
banquet was Lt. Gen. Lewis Hershey, 
Director of the Selective Service System 
and one of America’s most respected 
public officials. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his excellent speech be printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 

Homecominc SPEECH Br Lr. Gen. Lewis 
HERSHEY AT THE HOMECOMING BANQUET FOR 
NATIONAL COMMANDER JOHN E. Davis, Bris- 
MARCEK, N. DAK., OCTOBER 8 
Mr, Toastmaster, Governor Guy, National 

Commander of The American Legion, partic- 

ularly the ladies who are here; the part of 

the Davis family that I sort of claim I'm re- 
lation to, and fellow Legionnaires, young and 

old, mostly old. I feel that I owe . . I 

hesitate to start any remarks by making ex- 

cuses. Tre never felt that is good, but I 

must vary from a lifetime of procedures to 

say that when I find so many beautiful Indies 
present, I am in some embarrassment in at- 
tempting to talk. 

Now, I don’t want any of you people to 
think that my speech, or the stories Fre 
heard are such that I am likely to repeat 
them, that's not the situation whatsoever. 
I want to assure you that the speeches and 
the stories that I heard hanging around the 
barn, when I was a kid, wouldn't provoke 
laughter anywhere now because they'd be 
entirely too old fashioned. 

But I do have a handicap, and I want you 
to know it. I may, at times, act as though 
Im sort of stammering, stuttering, or search- 
ing for a word that somehow is just lost and 
can’t be found even though there's a reward 
out for it, 

But I want to tell you why It is—that be- 
cause the psychiatrist told me I wanted to be 
a lawyer when I was young, or a soldier, and 
I never made either one of them and I 
suffer with double frustration. And for that 
very reason, I think the thing I should do is 
just be open-minded and tell you my 
troubles. 

I have one wife, two daughters, two 
daughters-in-law, and ten granddaughters. 
The members of the Hershey family, male, 
are not in the habit of finishing their sen- 
tences. For that very reason we tend to 
watch, and as soon as one of the girls starts 
to interrupt we try to beat them to the 
interruption by stopping and that’s why we 
stammer. Therefore, don't get any, don't 
get to thinking when I start searching for a 
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word, I'm going to quit. No such luck!! I 
probably may some day, well, not indefinitely, 
but before far too long. 

Now you know why I'm stammering. I 
was happy tonight when I heard some people 
were going to be able to hear this without 
seeing me; then, I understand, they got a 
closed circuit television (for the overflow 
audience in adjacent rooms); and here those 
folks are stuck with seeing me just as much 
as those here and so they didn't gain much 
by being in the other room. But anyway, it 
wasn't my fault, I tried to get it so that 
they could listen if they wanted to, or sleep, 
it wouldn't bother me a bit. In fact, I really 
prefer to have people in my audience sleep if 
they feel like it. 

I don’t know anything that’s more con- 
tented than an audience that's asleep. I've 
had the experience in my life of getting so 
discouraged that I'd waited to hear something 
from me that Em willing to listen for, that 
I've dozed off once or twice; and that doesn't 
bother me, but the 3 percent, I realize that 
this is very scientific of me, there’s 3 percent 
of every audience will come up and tell you 
afterwards that you did better when you 
were asleep than you did when you were 
awake and those are the people, those are 
the people I'm down on. 

Now, I, it goes without saying that I'm 
glad to come here on an occasion of this 
kind. I'm glad to come to North Dakota 
without an occasion. And I don't know how 
many times I've been here, but it’s been 
several; and I hope, maybe, that I'll get 
invited back even after this. But one never 
knows in these uncertain times, but this Is a 
great occasion and I don’t know whether that 
I came here to congratulate Commander 
Davis or whether I came here to congratulate 
The American Legion. I think the latter. 

I do think it's getting a little bit sticky 
about coming up here as much as they do to 
get National Commanders, there's other 
states in the Union. But I am flattered to 
be here. I'm à little bit embarrassed be- 
cause . I have to tell you this because 
you'd never suspect it, but I have been asked 
to give commencement addresses, not very 
big schools. Well, they were pretty hard up 
and so, you know, I always hated to talk at a 
comencement; here they'd worked four 
years and nothing left between the com- 
mencement and the sheepskin except me; 
and in the first place they had more advice 
from the faculty than they could use and 
they probably couldn't use any that I had 
been able to not use during the years and was 
so willing to give to them. 

So, therefore, here all that is stopping 
you from hearing Commander Davis is me, 
and that's a pretty hard thing to look up 
to, but I got invited. Some of you have 
heard me say most of the things I'm going to 
say, and I think you're pretty tired of it. 
You have no idea how tired I am of hearing 
it. And if you think for one minute that I've 
got any sympathy for you because you've 
heard it two or three times, forget it, be- 
cause I haven't. I have to listen to this 
day after day and so I have no sympathy 
for you. 

Now, in the first place I would like to say 
I don't want to start out trying to run The 
American Legion for the next year. I've 
known a great many of the past Com- 
manders, but I haven't ever told any of the 
past Commanders how to run the business 
and I don't intend to start now. But I 
do want you to know, as a very old man 
who has most of his future in the past, that 
we've got a lot of things to do in America, 
and I am just old fashioned enough to think 
that the people who have bled and offered 
their blood for this country are the ones 
who are going to have to take even more 
active parts than they have in trying to 
see that some of the things that are going 
on now are not perpetuated. 

Now, I am not the individual who has been 
frightened of 10-feet tall people in foreign 
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countries I never worry that I bet on a 
prizefighter if I thought he was In shape, but 
I get a littie worried, sometimes, if I see him 
eating ple too much of the time when he's 
in training. And I get worried, sometimes, 
when I think, maybe, that some of the 
caliber in some of our Americans isn't what 
it ought to be. If we could get that strong, 
let them come. But if we get weak, we don't 
even need anybody to whip us, we'll lick our- 
selves. I'm exposed, officially, and, by the 
way, I'm not working tonight and I just 
want you younger looking people to know 
that I know about how old you are and I 
don't like to express any professional opin- 
ion; but, as a matter of fact, I think the 
country is in pretty good shape, but on the 
other hand, it has got a lot of problems, 
but I don’t believe the country, yet, is bad 
enough that I could use very many of the 
people I see out here in front of me. They've 
had a wonderful past, I'm sure; and they've 
made great sacrifices, but I'm afraid they're 
a little beyond what I'm looking for; but as I 
tell you I'm not working tonight, of course, 
I'm not going to defer anybody tonight 
either, it works both ways. I have, in my 
official capacity, had to look at statistics, you 
know there are liars, damn liars, and statisti- 
cians, they come in that order; and, well, we 
lost, one time, one of our great scientists 
because he drowned in a pool that averaged 
4% feet in depth, and being a mathemati- 
cian, of course, he was very smart but he 
didn’t know about the deep end. 

Of course, there have been a lot of people 
gone off the deep end, I understand; but we 
do have, I think, a problem, not in numbers, 
we do pretty well in numbers, the people to 
defend this country; but when you look and 
remember World War II and 5,000,000 people 
couldn't get into the Armed Forces because 
they were not fit. That's a lot of people. 
That's more people than live in some coun- 
tries. When you remember, at the present 
moment, we've got two and a quarter mil- 
lion that are failing, prevented from doing 
their duty to this country in its survival, 
because the Armed Forces won't accept them 
for educational reasons. That's something I 
don’t think we can tolerate. We've got 
about that same number that are turned 
back for medical reasons, That's going to 
be a little more difficult to reclaim those, 
and the last group, which is not near as 
large, but frightens me a great deal more, 
In the year ending June 30, 1965, our local 
Boards turned down 57,000 for more reasons 
that weren't even fit to send up to let the 
Armed Forces turn them down, and they 
3 down about twice as many as we 

This year we did better, we had about 
15,000 more than that, so we're up to about 
70,000 that had already been able to accumu- 
late records by 19 or 20 years of age that you 
couldn't eyen send them up because there 
Wasn't any use. Then when they went up 
there, of course, a lot of other people got 
themselves speeding tickets, and that's a 
pretty good thing to get your induction post- 
poned. We're going to have to look awfully 
hard. Now I, I've been around the Armed 
Forces, I don’t know, some of you have 
heard, maybe, quite some time, 

I enlisted in the National Guard of Indiana 
55 years ago in February in the grade of 
private because they had no vacancies in 
any other grade at that time; and you can 
tell Upton, although he isn't alive. but maybe 
you know where he is, dead, you can tell 
Upton that I got elected Second Lieutenant. 
He didn't like that because he never got 
elected, you see, and not only that, I have 
to defend myself by saying I know a lot of 
officers that had to get elected or they 
wouldn't have been officers. But I don't 
know if that's true, I just suspect it. So, 
anyway, I'm sort of a soldier by being physi- 
cally retired, reactivated, loaned to a civilian 
agency on a reimburseable basis. So you 
can’t expect a great deal. 
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I think that The American Legion, and 
the other veterans organizations and every- 
body else who loves this country, have got 
to increase the quality of our manpower. I 
think we've got a lot of manpower that could 
be made capable to do most anything for 
this country. I know it's rather silly to say 
I think we ought to take a man and let him 
out when they can pass the examination, 
rather than to not let him in because they 
can’t pass the examination. 

And I have great hopes for this great 
organization that has been the exponent of 
trying to not discriminate, to not show par- 
tially by letting people off. I have hopes in 
this great organization next year and I think 
it’s a good challenge. Because I think there 
are some reasons why there is more chance 
of you getting something approaching uni- 
versal service than you've ever had before; 
because I'm not so sure that the public isn’t 
aware of the fact that we've got lots of 
people that are not going to be much better 
than they have to be. 

Now, stupidity is paying off too well. I'd 
like to see some of the boys, who haven't 
been so good at the examination, taken in 
the Armed Forces and told they could get 
out in about the time they graduated from 
high school, that would probably give them 
as long as you'd want them around. Not 
more than six, seven years, maybe. And I 
think we've got to raise the standing of this 
two and a quarter million. We ought to have 
more than that by next year because we are 
developing right along. 

Mr. McNamara is doing a fine job at taking 
40,000. We're not going to ruin the market, 
there’s going to be lots more. After that 
40,000, he’s going to 100,000 next year; I 
hope he goes to 200,000—I'd like to see it 
double along each year for, well, as long as 
I live; which probably doesn't put us up to 
a very high figure, but we might try that 
Just, as you know, as a beginning. 

And, I happen to be, from the experience 
I've had for the last 25, 30 years with orga- 
nizations where we get people to work for 
nothing and board themselyes, that the one 
thing about the people elected to the local 
Boards you can depend on, are that the 
people that have already offered their lives 
on the altar of America's freedom—some- 
times, of course, the ones who lost them are 
not on the local Boards (perhaps I ought to 
say that by way of explanation)—but the 
ones that have given much for this country 
have an appreciation that will never come 
to a person who hasn't given anything. No 
one is ever interested in something they 
never did anything for. And so, therefore, 
somehow or other, we have got to get individ- 
uals in whether they want to be in or not. 

Now, I know a great many people who 
want to get me to go and make it possible 
that they could be operated on so to make 
them better. What did I say? What do I 
get if they get operated on? Give that a lit- 
tle bit of thought! And that’s about the 
last we heard out of them. In fact, we 
couldn't find them with search warrants 
because they were afraid that somebody 
would get a law passed where we could take 
them in. You get them in and you think 
they are going to be around here for two 
years, and if you want to be around here 
sick two years, be around here sick for two 
years, but you aren't going to get out. You 
would be surprised to know how they will 
doctor. One reason why I'm an optimist: I 
never expect too much of human beings, and 
you know, they don't let me down very often. 

So, somehow or other, I think we've got 
to get these youngsters in and maybe we will 
have to take some that carry an automobile 
off because he didn't want to walk two or 
three blocks. I know how it is, our mem- 
bers of Congress here. I know you'll begin 
to get letters from mothers and fathers. 
They'll say my son writes home and says he 
has a wonderous fellow beside him, on one 
side, who murdered somebody and a bank 
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robber on the other . I probably shouldn't 
have brought up “bank robber.” This aft- 
ernoon I heard of an individual who was a 
war hero, and a banker, and a governor, but 
I thought he was a farmer; that's what he 
told me when he asked me up here. 

I went back and got my third reader and 
I read about “Home from his journey; Farmer 
Jones awakes this morning and he gets his 
store clothes off and his old clothes on. 
‘Now, I'm myself.’ said Farmer Jones.” You 
know, I had that vision that he was a banker, 
I know when I was a farmer, we never got 
to be bankers. The bankers owned our land, 
but that was how we started. So I hope, 
somehow, that we get these boys in, when I 
wish it would get so even the sophisticated 
people could say “patriotism” without 
choking. You gave me a second thought: 
Maybe you ought to let them choke. I wish, 
somehow or other, that it wasn't old fash- 
loned to be proud for the people who came 
up here and brought this country to the 
place it Is—even If it is half as good as I 
heard it was tonight, it was a wonderful op- 
portunity. I wish we could get so that we are 
proud of the things our ancestors had done. 
I wish there was some way to make the peo- 
ple who don't like this country give back 
what they got out of it, but how do you do 
that, though? A lawyer could probably fig- 
ure it out, but he'd tell you he could, at 
least. So, somehow I think what we need 
are some simple things. Some simple vir- 
tues like, first of all, having confidence in 
Ourselves, and it really even pays to work a 
little. Confidence in our families, that’s a 
big field and I don’t know just what we're 
going to do with all the things that distracts 
from the family. Confidence in our com- 
munity. Oh, if you can get up to the Con- 
gressional District in the State, and then 
in the United States, fine. But I don’t want 
anybody trying to help me run the United 
States who doesn't believe in himself, his 
family, and his community, his church and 
his school. I realize that he loves the stars 
and wants to go to the moon and all that 
sort of stuff. That's fine, but for my money, 
if you can't be loyal in small things, I just 
can't see how we can encompass the stars 
when we can't stand to listen to our own 
meighbor's dog bark without wanting to 
Start some sort of a revolution. 

One of the things. I sort of have a 
feeling that if we can get along with our- 
selves, we might get along with somebody 
else: But I do think we have got to instill 
that in these youngsters, the escapists, not 
that we're trying to go to Canada or run 
Out on something, but trying to meet it head 
on, that’s the thistle. . 

It's been great to be here and I am go- 
ing to sell you something that has been 
pretty encouraging: I'm going to quit, I 
want to say, as a young girl, who brought me 
up, would say; Some boy said to her, “May I 
ay the last dance?“ And she said, “You've 

ad It.“ 


Hon. Howard W. Smith, of Virginia 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr.HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, the his- 
tory of the House of Representatives is 
rich in the biographies of unusually tal- 
ented men whose genius has made this 
One of the world's greatest legislative 
bodies, and one of those whose contribu- 
tions have added most to the luster of 
its reputation is Howarn W. SMITH, of 
Virginia 
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Certainly few men in our time have 
possessed his knowledge and skill in the 
legislative process, and having the op- 
portunity of observing this man mold 
and influence the measures we have en- 
acted and those we have rejected, has 


been one of the most illuminating ex- 


periences of my freshman term. 

The many who have known and served 
with Judge Smith over his lond and illus- 
trious career will miss a personal friend 
when the 90th Congress convenes, but 
the many of us who admired the master, 
and the many more who will enter the 
House in the next and Congresses to 
come will miss the privilege of serving 
with one of the great legislators of this 
century and the history of our Republic. 


Redskin Competition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


- Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, during the hectic closing days 
of the session, the 89th Congress took 
time out of its breakneck schedule to ap- 
prove Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF'S 
amendment allowing a group of 40 teen- 
age boys to continue to play organized 
football on U.S. Capitol Grounds. 

United Press International has re- 
ported the story with humor and under- 
standing, and I ask unaimous consent to 
have this news report printed in the 
Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the news re- 
port was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REDSKIN COMPETITION 

WasHINGcTON.—Congress agreed today to 
let some nelghborhood kids play football on 
one of its vacant lots. The authorizing bill 
would also launch a $140 million world 
studies program. 

The football field has nothing to do with 
the International act approved by the House 
and Senate and sent to President Johnson. 

But permission for children—particularly 
St. Peter's angels—to use it as a recreation 
area was tacked on to the measure by Sen. 
ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, D-Conn. 

Along with other Washington residents, 
Rrsicorr read in g local newspaper column 
recently that capitol officials would not per- 
mit some 40 eleven to fifteen-year-old boys 
use the graddy square block next to the Can- 
non Office Building as their home field in a 
Catholic Youth Organization tackle football 
league. — 

Capitol architect George Stewart said he 
personally had no objection to the boys play- 
ing but that if any of them got hurt Congress 
could be held responsible. It would take an 
act of Congress, he intoned, to remove that 
responsibility. 

Rinicorr came up with a proposed act and 
managed to add it to the education bill when 
the legislation reached the Senate floor. It 
would authorize the architect to temporarily 
turn the land over to the District of Colum- 
bia for recreational purposes. 

Rep. JOHN BuabENAAS, D-Ind., who as House 
sponsor of the bill was having troubles 
enough with the major part of the bill, 
promptly endorsed the Rmicorr rider. 

BrabeMas cleared away the other road- 
blocks that had threatened to leave the whole 
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measure a victim of the Congressional ad- 
journment rush. 

The plot of land lies next to the Cannon 
House Office Building and is the site of the 
proposed Madison Memorial annex to the 
Library of Congress, it has stood empty since 
1962 when scores of shops and townhouses 
were torn down. 

In that time the only use Capitol officials 
have been able to devise for the land is to 
utilize it as a sort of “cooling off” area for 
youths demonstrating at hearings conducted 
by the House committee on Un-American 
activities, 

The education bill would authorize the 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 
to spend $140 million over three years on a 
variety of programs in U.S. colleges designed 
to lead to improved undergraduate instruc- 
tion in international studies. 


Maltese-American Friendship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, our 
American Ambassador to Malta, the 
Honorable George J. Feldman, has done 
well in his short tenure as Ambassador to 
Malta to erase some of the ugly image 
that our American Nation is encounter- 
ing abroad. 

In a recent address to the U.S. Alumni 
Association, he delivered a stirring ad- 
dress on Malta and the United States, 
This address was delivered at the Uni- 
versity Theater, Royal University of 
Malta, and is a blueprint to help pro- 
mote a better understanding between the 
two democracies. 


The Maltese people hope that Maltese- 
American relations will continue to 
flourish for many years to come. They 
have hoped that some day our 6th Fleet 
in the Mediterranean will make better 
use of Malta as a NATO base.. They de- 
sire our presence within their borders 
because of the presence of Soviet ships 
in Mediterranean waters, which do not 
make them feel secure, The Maltese be- 
lieve that our presence in that area will 
act as a deterrent to some future aggres- 
sion against this nation, so friendly 
toward us. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that my col- 
leagues may have the benefit of Ambas- 
sador Feldman’s remarks, I would like to 
incorporate them with my statements 
and include the Ambassador's observa- 
tions in the Recorp. 

The Ambassador's remarks follow: 
MALTA AND THE UNITED STATES: Two 
DEMOCRACIES 
(Address delivered by Ambassador George J. 

Feldman to the U.S. Alumi Association, 

Tuesday, October 25, 1966, University 

Theater, Royal University of Malta) 

I feel somewhat awed at being called upon 
to speak in a place consecrated to learn- 
ing—in a place where so many men, far wiser 
than myself, have spoken before. But I wel- 
come this honor, and this opportunity to 
address a group dedicated to Maltese-Ameri- 
can friendship. 

With your indulgence I would like, this 
evening, to examine a few of the ties which 


ae opinion form the basis for this friend- 
p. 
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An American reading the Maltese Consti- 
tution is immediately struck by the simi- 
larity between parts of that document and 
our own Bill of Rights. Both flow from a 
common Judeo-Christian tradition which 
cherishes a concern for the dignity and worth 
of every man, based upon the Importance of 
the individual soul in the eyes of God. In 
the eyes of Thomas Jefferson, however, this 
attribution of a religious motive would have 
appeared both distasteful and unnecessary. 
Jefferson, who was at best a Deist, had a 
deep distrust of all organized religion. He 
preferred to find his inspiration in the phil- 
osophically shallow humanist values which 
Were avant garde to the political thought of 
his day. However confused these values may 
now appear, one must remember that they 
served well at the time to unite a people 
who, though predominantly Protestant, were 
diverse in sectarian allegiance. Admittedly 
this has led to a certain anomaly in Ameri- 
can society. Many of you, seeing the legend 
“In God We Trust” engraved on our coin- 
age, will wonder how the United States Su- 
preme Court could prohibit religious in- 
struction in state-supported schools. Don't 
be deceived by this apparent inconsistency. 
Americans, like yourselves, are a fundamen- 
tally religious people who have been forced 
by circumstances to adopt a modified secular 
form of government. 

Malta, on the other hand, having a long 
and close association with the Church, is in 
the direct line of Thomist thought, with a 
natural law tradition unadulterated by Rous- 
seauism. But by whatever route it has 
reached us, the fact is that our two coun- 
tries share a political philosophy which, 
while fostering the notion of a common or 
corporate good, never cedes primacy to the 
State over the individual, and never sub- 
scribes to the totalitarian formula which 
holds that the end justifies the means. 

The modern French Thomist, Jacques 
Maritain, a thinker whose judgments are 
notably moderate and well-reasoned, has 
said that, in his opinion, democracy is the 
political form in closest accord with the 
natural law, and man’s supernatural voca- 
tion. The ordinary practitioner schooled in 
the rough-and-tumble of politics is not 
greatly concerned with theory of this kind; 
yet he operates to the same end. He is en- 
gaged in a pragmatic but providential proc- 
ess which sifts human motives and recon- 
ciles conflicting interests to produce a gov- 
ernment “of the people, by the people, and 
for the people“. I would not, of course, 
suggest that there is but a single system 
capable of producing that result. The 
means are many. But, here again, Malta 
and the United States have an element in 
common—the years of British tutelage dur- 
ing our colonial periods—from which we 
each derived a democratic tradition and a 
ready-made set of institutions. Neither 
country was completely satisfied with this 
heritage and each has freely adapted it to 
the needs and aspirations of its people. But 
in both instances the mother country pro- 
vided a truly democratic tradition upon 
which to build. 

Scripture tells us that not everyone who 
cries “Lord, Lord!" is saved. Neither can 
every nation which professes to have 8 
democratic system measure up to Lincoln's 
rule of thumb. So hollow are some such 
claims that the countries concerned feel 
constrained to proclaim in their very names 
that which, in fact, they lack—the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam; the German 
Democratic Republic; the People’s Republic 
of China, to mention but a few. In truth, 
how democratic is the German Democratic 
Republic, which had to build a wall to 
ee sd citizens from fleeing to West 
Berlin e popular appeal of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam is clear in the 
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fact that more than 760,000 Vietnamese have 
“voted with their feet” in fleeing from their 
Viet Cong “liberators”. And, how can Soviet 
Russia be considered a genuinely democratic 
country, dominated as it is by a Communist 
Party (the only legal party) having a mem- 
bership composed of scarcely 5% of the 
population? How, too, can Red China 
qualify, where the ruling Communist Party 
consists of less than 3% of the population? 
One can guess how much popular support 
the Red Guard commands in China today. 
These are governments of“ some of the 
people, perhaps, but certainly not by“ or 
“for” the people. They are, instead, among 
the cruelest and most blatant frauds ever 
perpetrated upon those long-suffering peo- 
ples. Professing a classless society, these 
parodies of democracy have always begun, 
and are ever destined to end, as preposterous 
attempts by self-styled elites to substitute 
their wills for the will of the people. There 
is no tactical advantage, no seeming success, 
which can justify this political sacrilege. 
And it is in the nature of things that the 
people, however slow and however docile 
they may appear, will move to work history's 
vengeance on Communism, as in the past 
they have on every form of tyranny. 

But political forms and institutions exist 
only for people. If there is a meaningful 
bond between Malta and the United States it 
must be a personal one. And I would hope 
that, as the first American Ambassador to 
Malta, I may have forged a link or two in 
the chain. I consider that my mission here 
is not only to represent the United States in 
Malta, but also to interpret Malta to our 
government and people at home. To accom- 
plish this effectively, I have been fully oc- 
cupled for more than a year, now, in becom- 
ing better acquainted with the people of 
Malta, and with some of the problems which 
confront her. Serious though they may be, 
problems of the kind faced by Malta should 
be welcome; in the sense that they are the 
very hallmark of sovereignty. Malta, like 
the United States in its early days of in- 
dependence, can count itself fortunate that 
it is left free to deal with its domestic prob- 
lems under the protection of Great Britain. 
In the case of the United States, there were 
not, of course, the formal defense and 
financial assistance agreements which Malta 
enjoys today; yet there is Uttle doubt that 
during our nation’s infancy, the British fleet 
was the principal guarantor of our security. 
Similarly, in those days before government- 
to-government aid, private British invest- 
ment was, and continued until early in this 
century to be, America's main source of 
capital development funds. We have since 
progressed beyond that stage, but have 
passed to other problems which are equally 
pressing and important. These shortcom- 
ings are continually held up to public view 
by a free and vital press, and are freely com- 
mented upon by all our neighbors, friend 
and foe alike. The United States has serious 
internal problems—problems of prejudice, 
crime and poverty, to mention but a few. 
We long for the leisure to focus our un- 
divided attention and energies on them, 
Americans are ill at ease in the cloak of in- 
ternational responsibility. There is a strong 
sentiment among us which inclines us to 
heed the simplistic and dangerous advice 
of our enemies—to mind our own business, to 
withdraw our attention to our own domestic 
problems. Who can now doubt that the 
United States would gladly dismantle its 
tremendously powerful, and tremendously 
costly, defense establishment—if it found 
itself in a genuinely peaceful world, where 
coexistence had its full and rightful mean- 
ing? Some say that such a world is an ideal 
never to be realized. ... possibly. But, for 
America, it is a practical goal towards which 
we seek to approach, cautiously perhaps, but 
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in good faith and with stout determination, 
Meanwhile, we find ourselves slightly re- 
sentful at being distracted from what we 
rightly regard as our first concern—the 
building of President Johnson's Great So- 
clety—which I would define as a society 
where every man has a chance, and knows 
that he has it. 

I therefore repeat that Malta is, in a real 
sense, fortunate in being able to concern 
herself primarily with her domestic prob- 
lems. In fact, however, Malta appears to 
have but one major problem—that of de- 
veloping and diversifying its economy. And 
here, I think, there is evidence of real prog- 
ress, and a clear promise of more to come. 
As a political observer, these are develop- 
ments which occupy my continuing atten- 
tion, developments which I try to interpret 
accurately and sympathetically to my gov- 
ernment. 

With barely a year in Malta, obviously I 
have still a great deal to learn. But if there 
is one thing that I have learned with cer- 
tainty, it is that I am accredited to a cour- 
ageous and liberty-loving people who, in 
spite of known economic difficulties, opted 
for national independence. Clearly this is 
not a people whose will has been sapped by 
a long period of political subordination, It 
is a people whose faith in the democratic 
process is amply attested by the fact that 
more than 80 percent of the electorate habit- 
ually participate in that process. This is a 
figure far higher than is current in either 
the United States or Great Britain, The 
Maltese should be proud of this fact for, in 
the long run, it is the nation’s best guarantee 
of continued Independence and prosperity. 

Justice Caruana-Curran told me recently 
that it was a Maltese immigrant, Pace, who 
cast the Liberty Bell which rests in Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia, and which is 
so precious a relic of our revolutionary pe- 
riod. This fact epitomizes all that might be 
said of those who, having emigrated to the 
United States, themselves form a powerful 
link between our peoples. I have often won- 
dered what prompted Pace to immigrate to 
what was then a Quaker colony in a little- 
known and remote quarter of the globe, I 
hope, someday, to learn a great deal more 
about him. But, when I do, I am confident 
that I shall find a man not very different 
from the Maltese of today. Less heroic per- 
haps, but equally solid in achievement, are 
today’s immigrants who, often with few of 
the advantages of wealth or education, still 
find America a land of opportunity. I know 
of no single instance of a Maltese immigrant 
to the United States who has become a pub- 
lic burden there. On the contrary, the Mal- 
tese in the United States are known as an 
orderly, hard-working and ‘thrifty people 
who are a credit to the communities In which 
they live. They may—and they do—take a 
justifiable pride in this reputation. This 
unique achievement is, of course, no acci- 
dent; it clearly reflects the strong ethical 
and religious training inculcated in Malta. 
It is my firm conviction that, in the case of 
the Maltese immigrant, the United States re- 
ceive far more than she gives. I have occa- 
sion to reflect on this at least once a year— 
when I lay a wreath on the grave of Private 
Emanuel Borg, the brave Gozitan who, dur- 
ing the Korean conflict, gave his life for his 
adopted country. 

There, beside his grave, I find a new per- 
spective on the loyalties which we bear our 
respective governments. And there I find 
the most profound and lasting link which 
we share—the vision of government, not as 
@ means of achieving an earthly paradise, 
but as the limited instrument whose pur- 
pose it is to create an environment which 
will provide man the one thing. that his 
nature really demands—the freedom to work 
out his individual salvation, 
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The 89th Congress: Issues and Achieve- 
ments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 89th 
Congress is symbolic of the continuing 
achievements and frustrations of the 
legislative process in America. When I 
first came to the Senate in late 1952, 
General Eisenhower had just been 
elected President and the Nation was 
faced with the aggravating dilemma of 
the Korean war and its awesome burden 
upon the economic and social develop- 
ment of the country. “Guns versus but- 
ter" was as poignant for the 83d Con- 
gress as it was for the 89th. Under the 
leadership of President Eisenhower, the 
United States was able then to resolve 
the Korean conflict and, at the same 
time, to move forward with important 
domestic programs. This is the same 
kind of dilemma that cast an even larger 
shadow on the 89th Congress. 

The growing U.S. involyement in the 
Vietnam war and the inflationary trend 
in the Nation's economy were by far the 
dominant themes of the 89th Congress. 
In his state of the Union address of 
January 12, 1966, President Johnson 
Called for a renewed emphasis of the 
war, but not at the expense of his Great 
Society. 

This Nation is mighty tough— 


He stated— 


to pursue our goals in the rest of the 
world while stin building a great society here 
at home. 


His budget request called for a $15.2 
billion expansion of the war as well as a 
$3.3 billion increase in proposed domestic 
spending -a record fiscal budget of $112.8 
billion, 

One of the strong, continuing strands 
in traditional Republican Party philos- 
ophy is fidelity to sound fiscal policy. 
Our party refused to succumb to expedi- 
ency. Once again, Republicans pointed 
out that no nation, regardless of its 
might, could continue to fight a war 
abroad without recognizing the need for 
economic adjustments at home. But the 
administration paid little attention to 
the warnings of an opposition represent- 
ing but a third of the Congress. Major 
Programs which swept through the Con- 
gress with bipartisan support in 1965, 
were supplemented by greater spending 
Plans in 1966. But the facade of achieve- 
ment was to be shattered by the reality 
of inflation. By the middle of 1966, the 
administration at last began to heed the 
growing cry for action—but its efforts 
Were too little, too late. The last gasps 
of the 89th Congress were spent on sus- 
Pension of the Investment Tax Credit 
and the Foreign Investors Tax Act, meas- 
ures which may only add to confusion in 
Our economy. 

The administration and its majority 
in the Congress failed adequately to deal 
with the economic challenges imposed by 
America's role in world affairs. Neyer- 
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theless, the Congress accomplished some 
notable legislative achievements. 
Indeed, the 89th Congress will be long 
remembered for its outstanding domestic 
record. Such programs as medicare, the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, the Higher Education Act, the Vot- 
ing Rights Act, a minimum wage for 
agriculture, the demonstration cities 
program, and many others, formed the 
framework for future advancements in 
every area of domestic concern. But the 
challenge of today and tomorrow will 
continue to be the ability of this Nation 
to move forward without destroying the 
stability of our economy or frustrating 
our efforts in defending freedom in Viet- 
nam. This challenge will, indeed, it 
must, demand the continued and undi- 
vided attention of the Congress and the 
Nation if meaningful domestic and for- 
eign achievements are to be consolidated. 
THE NATION'S ECONOMY 


As 1966 began, the American economy 
was working at capacity. After years of 
stable economic growth, it was near full 
employment. Although the United 
States was enjoying the benefits of con- 
tinued prosperity, the economy had 
reached the point where any sizable in- 
crease in demand would result in sub- 
stantial price increases. 

Expenditures for Vietnam and the 
Great Society provided the impetus, 
and inflation became a reality. The 
cost-of-living index jumped from 111 
percent in January of 1966 to 113.8 per- 
cent in August. Interest rates began to 
rise, the money market tightened, and 
a critical shortage of mortgage money in 
the homebuilding industry appeared. On 


September 22, 1968, in an address on the 


floor of the Senate, I pointed to some of 
the consequences that inflation had in- 
flieted: 

It (inflation) has upset our financial mar- 
kets; it has all but destroyed the longstand- 
Ing blessing of low interest rates for invest- 
ment; it bas cut deeply into the budget of 
the American housewife; it has paralyzed 
home construction and financing. 


The President, early in the 2d session, 
sought and received congressional ap- 
proval of a $5.9 billion bill to accelerate 
certain types of taxpayments and to 
reimpose 1965 excise levies, but the meas- 
ure was hardly adequate to counter the 
spending boom. Almost every leading 
economist in the Nation called for a 
restraint on spending or for a general 
tax increase, but the administration 
and its 2 to 1 majority in Congress 
refused to make this choice. 

Instead, other tactics were employed 
with questionable results. The rigid 
wage-price guidelines proved inadequate 
to resist the rising cost of labor. Ad- 
ministration efforts to restrict the money 
supply by raising interest rates worked 
undue hardships, particularly on the 
homebuilding industry. Tight money 
greatly pinched the economy of Cali- 
fornia, where traditionally money has 
been more expensive than in States 
nearer the financial centers on the east 
coast. 

The fitial tactic was a proposal to sus- 
pend certain tax incentives to business 
investment. In a major floor address, I 
contended that the effects of this pro- 
posal would not be prompt, its applica- 
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tion inequitable, and its consequences 
uncertain. More important, the prob- 
able consequence would be felt deeply in 
the economy of California: 

The proposed legislation will result in the 
kind of large-scale unemployment and pro- 
duction cutbacks that mean economic dis- 
aster for states highly dependent on large 
industries. In my own State, there are over 
500,000 people dependent on the aerospace 
and airline industries for their income. Are 
their jobs to be sacrificed in 1968 for the 
problems of 1966? It is a sad commentary 
on the policies of this administration when 
possible future unemployment must be used 
as a club to control present spending. 


Neither the administration nor the 
Congress accepted several amendments 
which I offered to correct the deficiencies 
and inequities of this proposal. I op- 
posed this measure on final passage. 

What is needed is a more forthright 
approach to fiscal policy, to balance the 
budget, and, where necessary, to cut 
spending and increase revenue. In the 
course of this Congress, I have con- 
sclentiously opposed spending which I 
thought could be deferred or avoided 
during the present crisis in Vietnam. I 
opposed the Community Development 
District Act of 1966 because of its exces- 
sive high costs, as well as the Participa- 
tion Sales Act—a piece of political 
sleight-of-hand that would covertly in- 
crease Federal spending by not having 
it appear in the Federal budget. 

The leader of the Senate Republicans, 
EVERETT -MCKINLEY DIRKSEN, sought a 
proposal to give the President of the 
United States the authority to control 
spending. It provided the Chief Execu- 
tive with the power and the tools to 
withhold 20 percent of the congressional 
appropriation in the public works area. 
I regret exceedingly that only 17 of us 
supported this proposal, 

While I supported these Republican 
efforts to reduce Government spending 
where possible, I also felt it necessary to 
support legislation aimed at stimulating 
and protecting the private sector of our 
economy. I cosponsored the quality 
stabilization bill, a proposal which would 
protect the small businessman from 
predatory and deceptive pricing. I in- 
troduced legislation to eliminate the 
danger of double taxation that might re- 
sult from the use of installment sales. 
Rather than acting on these and other 
proposals aimed at stimulating the sag- 
ging portions of our economy, the ma- 
jority chose to pass such inflationary 
packages as the Foreign Investors Tax 
Act—a proposal loaded with unrelated 
legislation for special interest groups and 
referred to by the Wall Street Journal as 
the Christmas tree bill.“ I voted against 
it. 

Too often, the voices of reason are 
drowned out by those who ignore the 
consequences of their decisions in this 
critical time. The stability of the econ- 
omy became a crucial problem in the 
89th Congress; but the administration 
ignored it until late in the session, I 
intend to insure that this problem is 
given first priority in the next year. 
America’s strong economy is her most 
precious asset at home and a most effec- 
tive weapon abroad. 

AMERICA AND THE WORLD 

Following the President’s decision, in 
the summer of 1965, to commit large 
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numbers of U.S. Forces to the defense of 
the Republic of South Vietnam, the at- 
tention of the 89th Congress shifted 
necessarily to foreign affairs. The strug- 
gle to resist aggression in a small nation 
halfway around the world brought into 
question the fundamentals of American 
policy throughout the world. 

The costs of this struggle imposed an 
enormous burden on our economy which 
could not be borne without some reas- 
sessment of our commitments, both 
financial and military, in other parts of 
the world. 

In some areas, a reassessment of for- 
eign policy was overdue. I supported 
Senator DIRKSEN’s successful proposal to 
reduce the administration's spending 
plans in the foreign aid program for this 
year. I also supported the Kennedy- 
Mundt amendment to provide for a 
thorough review of the entire program 
in order to make it both more efficient 
and more responsive to American foreign 
policy objectives throughout the world. 

I did not agree, however, to the sugges- 
tion of the Democratic majority, that 
our sizable commitment in Asia must 
result in a unilateral withdrawal of 
troops from the NATO alliance. The 
United States must not abandon the vital 
concept of collective security. On Sep- 
tember 22, 1966, I pointed out to the 
Senate that any change in the foreign 
policy of the United States was of great 
importance to the entire world, and that 
the aggressive designs of Communist 
China were clearly a threat to the peace 
of every continent. I noted further- 
more: 

A great power must make its purposes 
clear lest its allies be confused and its ene- 
mies miscalculate its intentions. No nation, 
friend or foe, should have to grope for the 
basis of our international policy in this 
nuclear age. 


The majority’s proposal would have 
sown confusion ameng our allies in the 
Atlantic alliance. 

Under strong Republican counterat- 
tack, the troop withdrawal proposal was 
allowed to die. The point apparently 
has been accepted by the administration 
that no such major step should be taken 
without full consultation with our allies 
and detailed consideration in congres- 
sional hearings and in the executive 
agencies. 

The confusion produced by foreign 
misconception of our deep commitment 
to the defense of human freedom has 
undoubtedly led to a disastrous dip in 
American prestige in Europe and in many 
of the developing nations. It has also 
contributed to the creation of disruptive 
attitudes here at home. I have spoken 
out against many of these, particularly 
to refute the cynical view that our allies 
in Asia have no sincere interest in resist- 
ing Communist aggression. For their 
part the people of Vietnam have made 
it clear that they want no part of mis- 
named “Wars of national liberation.” 
Following the remarkable participation 
by the Vietnamese people in the election 
of September 13, 1966, for a national con- 
situent assembly, I told the Senate that: 

In Asia as elsewhere, the instruments of 
democracy are the strongest weapons avall- 
able toman. They are a match for subver- 
sion, conspiracy, tyranny and terror. We 
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sometimes fail to appreciate the true measure 
of their power. 

The Viet Cong may well have suffered their 
Dienbienphu at the polis. 


The world must be left in little doubt 
that the primary purpose of our involve- 
ment in Vietnam is to put a stop to the 
poisonous idea that one nation can forci- 
bly impose its idea of the future on an- 
other. The determination to fight tyr- 
anny has been a mainstay of American 
policy throughout our history. The 
world will not be fully free until the 
force behind this simple truth is clearly 
understood. 

In Vietnam it is now clear that the 
Communist forces cannot achieve their 
objective by force of arms. It remains 
to show them that republican institu- 
tions will be strong enough to resist their 
political intrigues. The free people of 
Asia have put their faith in self-govern- 
ment and in their collective security ar- 
rangements with their allies, including 
the United States. We must not dis- 
abuse them of this trust. 

All Californians, indeed, all Americans 
have a special interest in the affairs of 
Latin America. The United States must 
continue to encourage the development 
of free and growing nations in our hemi- 
sphere, But this objective must not pre- 
clude the protection of our own vital 
interests. In 1965, I succeeded in incor- 
porating in the Foreign Assistance Act 
a provision authorizing the President to 
suspend foreign aid to nations which in- 
terfere with our fishing fleets on the high 
seas. This has all too frequently been a 
major problem in our relations with our 
southern neighbors. I also succeeded in 
amending the national minimum wage 
law to provide that its operations in the 
Panama Canal Zone would be carefully 
scrutinized and to insure that they will 
not contribute to further civil disturb- 
ances at that key point in our national 
communications. 

THE LIFE OF THE CITY 


With the violence and eruptions which 
afflicted large tracts of urban America, 
and with the increasing emphasis on 
domestic programs to assist the poor, 
the attention of the 89th Congress was 
drawn to our cities. In August of 1966, 
the Subcommittee on Executive Reorga- 
nization held a number of hearings in 
an effort to clarify the Federal role in 
our cities. On August 22, I had the 
honor of appearing before that subcom- 
mittee to testify to the need for greater 
civil concern, for increased incorpora- 
tion of private enterprise, for improved 
police-community relations, and for im- 
proved housing and education. I con- 
cluded with these words: 

The suggestions and programs I have re- 
ferred to are possible solutions to the prob- 
lems we face in our cities. I don't know the 
answers, but I do see the symptoms. And 
I know that my country cannot stand any 
growing pattern of violence, bloodshed, 
bigotry and hate. The ghettos of America 
ery out for our attention. We need to remove 
as many of the causes as we can. The 
problem is as multi-sided and complex as 
human life itself which is precisely what it 
is. We need the benefit of the wisest guid- 
ance possible. 

We need to try to improve human nature 
at the same time we seek to improve human 
environment. It is good that your Subcom- 
mittee is directing its attention, and the 
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attention of our people, to a real danger 
in our midst. If you can lead in awakening 
an American civic conscience, sound solu- 
tions will be forthcoming giving new hope 
for our cities and our American society. 


Some of the key legislative areas aimed 
at the urban crisis during the 89th Con- 
gress were poverty, housing, air and wa- 
ter pollution and transportation. 

WAR ON POVERTY 

The goal of the antipoverty program 
is to assist the underprivileged citizens 
of this Nation. Though I have supported 
the general aims of this program, a num- 
ber of problems—political, administra- 
tive, and financial—have plagued its 
conduct. 

The political problems centered around 
the use of poverty funds to support mu- 
nicipal political organizations and for 
other partisan purposes. To prevent 
such abuses, I cosponsored legislation 
to strengthen regulations preventing em- 
ployees of the poverty program from en- 
gaging in partisan political activities. I 
am happy to say that the proposal was 
adopted into law. 

Administrative and financial weak- 
nesses were reflected in wasteful expend- 
itures. As a member of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, I redou- 
bled my efforts to give such expenditures 
the closest scrutiny. Republicans have 
constantly urged that both administra- 
tive and financial aspects of this pro- 
gram should not rest with government 
action alone, but should incorporate the 
efforts of private enterprise. 

I introduced legislation to revise the 
Purpose clause of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act specifically to encourage the 
participation of private enterprise. This 
legislation was also adopted by the 89th 
Congress. 

Additional Republican proposals which 
I cosponsored included the Human In- 
vestment Act, to allow a tax advantage 
to businesses participating in job train- 
ing programs, and the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Corporation, to create a private 
corporation engaged in the various pro- 
grams under the Economic Opportunity 
Act. I regret that neither was acted 
upon during this session. 

If the goals of this program are to be 
effectively achieved, our efforts should 
rest as much as possible with the re- 
sources and incentives of the private 
economy. 

HOUSt N 

The need for improved housing condi- 
tions for low-income families posed an 
additional ‘urban area of concern to the 
89th Congress. 

The demonstration cities bill contained 
the bulk of the housing and city pro- 
posals of the 89th Congress. The key 
feature of this legislation was to provide 
a coordinated and intensive attack on 
urban blight. As part of this attack, I 
introduced an amendment to provide as- 
sistance to those seeking to purchase 
homes in areas threatened by civil dis- 
turbance: The lack of almost all private 
financing in these areas punished those 
who desired to be property owners. The 
amendment, which was adopted by the 
Congress, will allow FHA assistance to 
such potential buyers. 

In August of 1965, I introduced legisla- 
tion to provide decent housing for the 
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Hunters Point area in San Francisco. 
Subsequently, the administration advised 
me that this proposal could be handled 
administratively. I regret that its fail- 
ure to act promptly may well have been 
one of the underlying causes of the re- 
cent disorders in that area. 

Society cannot afford to leave this seg- 
ment of its citizenry in the horrid condi- 
tions in vast tracts of our great cities. It 
is out of such an environment that grows 
the social disorganization and crime 
which costs society millions each year. 

AIR AND WATER POLLUTION 


The problems of air and water pollu- 
tion were among the first urban areas to 
be seriously studied by the Congress. It 
was in 1955 that I introduced the first 
Federal legislation in the field—the Air 
Pollution Control Act—which provided 
for a program of research and technical 
assistance. It was signed into law by 
President Eisenhower. Additional meas- 
ures have been since that time 
expanding the provisions of the original 
act. 

During the 89th Congress, I cospon- 
sored S. 306 to provide additional Federal 
action to abate air pollution. This suc- 
cessful proposal established standards to 
control pollutants and further, to au- 
thorize a national research program de- 
veloping improved methods of disposing 
of solid wastes. I further joined in ef- 
forts to step up the Federal Govern- 
ment's water pollution control activities. 
S. 2947, the Clean Waters Restoration 
Act of 1966, provided additional funds 
for sewage treatment plants, additional 
incentives for State contributions, and a 
New program of research on industrial 
pollution. 

There were other proposals in this area 
which I cosponsored, but which Congress 
did not act upon, including a measure 
to provide for tax incentives to those con- 
structing pollution facilities. 

TRANSPORTATION 


In recent studies of the causes of urban 
blight, transportation has slowly become 
a topic of extreme importance. The 
McCone Commission studying the fac- 
tors that entered into the Watts riot 
concluded: 

The lack of adequate transportation handi- 
Caps them (residents of Watts) in seeking 
and holding jobs, attending schools, shop- 
Ping, and in fulfilling other needs, It has 
had a major influence in creating a sense 
of isolation, with its resultant frustrations, 
among the residents, 


I supported the enactment of S. 3700 
during this Congress, a bill which would 
€xpand Federal programs of aid in the 
development of urban mass transporta- 
tion. I cosponsored two additional pro- 
Posals—S. 2599 and S. 2935—both of 
Which were aimed at increasing the 
research and development programs in 
urban transportation. In July of 1965, 
I introduced an amendment to H.R. 7997, 
the Independent Offices Appropriations 
Proposal, to stimulate continued Ameri- 
Can investment in the unique develop- 
ment of helicopter transportation con- 
necting cities and airports in a given 
Metropolitan area. 

In order to coordinate the principal 

tion policies, functions, and 
Operations of the Federal Government, 
Congress created a Department of Trans- 
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portation. Though many administra- 
tive problems remain to be answered, I 
believe this department will be an 
important step in the formation of a 
national transportation policy and in 
the eventual solution of our many trans- 
portation difficulties. 
CIVIL RIGHTS AND CIVIL PEACE 


In early June of this year, I addressed 
the Senate: 

Mr. President, this country, within the 
last few years, has taken significant steps 
toward the fulfillment of our historic Amer- 
ican concept of equality for all men. These 
steps are intended to help America set her 
own house in order and achieve domestic 
tranquility among our people, But the true 
significance of our efforts can be diminished, 
if not destroyed, by a few acts of useless 
violence or death in the streets of our cities. 


There was reason for great distress 
throughout the country as reports of 
rioting and violence resounded from New 
York to Los Angeles, from Chicago to 
Lansing, from Cleveland to Atlanta. In 
the Senate, I said, also: 

These are events which no man, regardless 
of his sympathies, can cite with pride. They 
taint the achievements we have made in the 
past and they hinder our efforts for the 
future. They strike at the very goal to 
which, along with many of my distinguished 
colleagues, I have so long been devoted; equal 
justice and equal opportunity under the law. 


These events and their effects became 

a matter of the greatest concern to the 

Congress as it faced issues in the fields 

of civil rights, crime, and election reform. 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


Since the first civil rights legislation 
was enacted during the Eisenhower years, 
forceful strides have been made toward 
equal justice under law. The Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 and the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, measures which I cosponsored, rep- 
resent a fulfillment of the words of our 
Declaration of Independence and our 
Constitution. As I have stated on the 
floor of the Senate: 

America is approaching a period when the 
law and its enforcement will not be infu- 
enced by the color of a man’s skin or by 
his creed, and equal justice will be a reality 
rather than a sham. 


But the effects of the rioting and civil 
strife which afflicted our cities not only 
encouraged in justice, but cast a shadow 
over the favorable congressional atmos- 
phere that had greeted civil rights legis- 
lation. The Civil Rights Act of 1966 was 
not voted upon in the Senate because of 
a filibuster. Another proposal to 
strengthen Federal prohibitions against 
discrimination in employment based on 
race, religion, or national origin died in 
the Senate. Several measures which I 
cosponsored to provide additional crimi- 
nal and civil remedies for unlawful vio- 
lence were not acted upon in committee. 

But the challenge of our times is to 
move forward with human progress with- 
out threatening the domestic tranquility 
of this Nation. Our nearly 200 million 

people, of diverse races, must live to- 
gether in harmony. Our free society 
rests on the premise that every American 
must assume the responsibility of re- 
specting the laws pursuant to our Con- 
stitution. If this be done, then I am 
hopeful that injustice can largely be met 
not by laws, but by the conscience of the 
American people. 
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CRIME AND VIOLENCE 


The 89th Congress joined with the 
people of America in a growing concern 
for all forms of lawlessness in our so- 
ciety. There must always be a vigorous, 
coordinated, and efficient enforcement of 
our laws. I have supported, and will 
always support, all appropriate legisla- 
tion to provide our peace officers with the 
tools they need to do the job that must 
be done. 

I was a cosponsor of S. 1409 which 
would have provided a program of Fed- 
eral assistance to State and local police 
forces in order to develop or demonstrate 
techniques and practices which will im- 
prove their effectiveness. I also cospon- 
sored several proposals (S. 2113-2116) 
designed to improve the elimination of 
narcotics addiction—a major cause of 
crime. These proposals were incorpo- 
rated in the passage of an all-encompass- 
ing narcotics measure—S. 2191. I also 
introduced a proposal (S. 2524) to con- 
trol the indiscriminate and unregulated 
traffic in master keys. Although the pro- 
posal gained bipartisan support, it was 
not acted upon in committee. 

It is regretful that additional legisla- 
tive action was not taken in the fight 
against crime and lawfulness. It is the 
responsibility of the Congress, the ad- 
ministration and the Attorney General to 
gear up the Federal Establishment to 
combat the interstate traffic which exists 
in organized crime and violence. 


ELECTION REFORM 


An area which is susceptible to a 
subtler form of lawlessness is that of 
Federal campaigns and elections. Cries 
for election reforms arise each election 
year in Congress but rapidly fade the day 
after election. The 89th Congress was 
no exception. A number of proposals 
were offered to amend the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, the Hatch Act, and establish 
Federal controls on campaign expendi- 
tures—none were acted upon. 

I was one of a bipartisan group which 
sponsored S. 3435 which provided needed 
reforms in the field of election finance, 
including tightened campaign spending 
reporting laws, tax deduction for polit- 
ical gifts and a requirement that Mem- 
bers of Congress report their extra- 
curricular gifts and income. This bill 
also died in committee. 

An area which I felt demanded par- 
ticular attention was that of fraud in 
Federal elections. On August 17, 1966, I 
introduced a bill to strengthen Federal 
laws to deal with those who would use 
false or fraudulent campaign materials. 
In the remarks which I made at the time 
I introduced this proposal, I stated: 

It is a sad commentary to the greatness 
of free America when a vote is cast out of 
ignorance. It is a high crime against our 
Nation, however, when a vote is mistakenly 
cast by reason of false or fradulent propa- 

No representative government can 
continue to exist very long if willful decep- 
tion is allowed to influence and to mislead 
the American voter. 


I will again reintroduce this proposal in 
the next session of the Congress, 
CALIFORNIA AND THE WEST 
The press of population on the re- 
sources of the great American West de- 
mands increasing attention by thought- 
ful citizens everywhere in our country. 
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Every day there is a net increase of 1,500 
persons moving into our State; this fan- 
tastic proliferation of people has already 
made California the most populous and 
one of the most highly urbanized States 
in the Union. By the year 2000 there 
will be 50 million people in California, if 
the present rate of migration continues. 

California’s riches have been the mag- 
net for this growth. But if our citizens 
are to enjoy the serenity of the seashore, 
the majesty of- the Sierras, or the 
grandeur of our forests, we must make 
a massive effort to preserve them. This 
challenge is of a piece with the problem 
facing our cities. Man must be able to 
continue to draw from nature the in- 
spiration that has formed so much of 
our civilization. 

In the 89th Congress, I introduced a 
proposal endorsed by the administration 
and by many conservationists to create a 
national park in the mighty Redwoods 
of Del Norte County. The giant trees, 
some of which were alive in the time of 
Christ, offer a matchless opportunity 
for an appreciation of nature by all of 
the people, and an excellent prospect for 
recreation as well. This proposal will 
be a priority item for the 90th Congress, 
and, if the various organizations hav- 
ing a stake in the future of our northern 
coast can reach an acceptable agreement 
on the metes and bounds, I am confident 
that a park will be established. 

The Congress did take action on my 
bill to continue acquisition of lands for 
the Point Reyes National Seashore, rec- 
ognizing the need to preserve this scenic 
area for the benefit of all Californians in 
this and succeeding generations. In a 
related area the Congress recognized the 
urgency of preserving vanishing species 
of wildlife and took steps to prevent the 
extinction, such as lamentably was the 
future of the California grizzly bear. 

The struggle to conserve our resources 
is nowhere more acute than in the criti- 
cal need to supply California with ade- 
quate water supplies. In the past year I 
continued my efforts to reach agreement 
among the States of the West on the use 
of water in the Pacific Southwest proj- 
ect, and to provide the beginning for al- 
ternative sources of supply through de- 
salination of sea water. 

Although the Senate passed my pro- 
posal for Federal participation in a $444 
million desalination plant to be located 
on a man-made island off the coast of 
Orange County, action was not com- 
pleted in the House of Representatives. 
The provision of adequate water sup- 
plies for southern California remains a 
priority item. 

The critical problem of water supply 
must be attacked from every conceivable 
angle, if our standard of living in Cali- 
fornia is to be maintained. Some notable 
achievements have already been record- 
ed. The 89th Congress authorized and 
provided initial funds for the $426 mil- 
lon Auburn-Folsom reclamation legis- 
lation, which, along with Trinity and San 
Luis, will form a vital element in the 
Central Valley project. 

After a long fight the Congress also 
approved the small reclamation projects 
amendments, which I supported, in order 
to provide more generous and realistic 
Federal aid for nongovernmental agen- 
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cies building their own water supply and 
distribution systems. 

The Congress also enacted my proposal 
for a joint project with the Republic of 
Mexico to bring under control the flood 
waters of the Tijuana River which runs 
along the border. 

AGRICULTURE 

Today, agriculture continues to hold 
a key place in our society because of its 
unique contribution to this Nation's 
greatness. California is the Nation’s first 
agricultural State. Our farmers, how- 
ever, are faced with a number of prob- 
lems which constantly threaten their 
economic well-being. With the increas- 
ing number of farm liquidations, ranging 
from 80,000 to 90,000 per year, the na- 
tional interest is directly affected. Sev- 
eral vital issues were presented for con- 
sideration in this second session of the 
89th Congress. 

It is unfortunate that agricultural pol- 
icy in this country is often dependent on 
the whims of the executive branch, the 
Department of Agriculture, or the De- 
partment of Labor. The Johnson admin- 
istration took several actions which were 
calculated to push farm prices down. 
The wholesale dumping of wheat and 
corn, the slashing of the Defense Depart- 
ment buying of butter and beef, and the 
using of import restrictions, only added 
to the farmers’ instability. I believe we 
must seek to reduce Government involve- 
ment in agriculture without harming in- 
dividual farmers, It is with this in mind 
that I cosponsored Senate Congressional 
Resolution 93, a measure to prohibit ac- 
tion by any Federal agency to discour- 
age parity prices for any agricultural 
commodity. The worst blunder in the 
field of agriculture was the administra- 
tion’s mishandling of the farm labor 
supply during the critical harvest periods. 

On July 12, 1966, the Senate passed 
S. 3467, allocating additional funds for 
school lunch programs and needy chil- 
dren. This bill will not only assist the 
dairy farmer to augment his meager in- 
come and to dispose of surplus milk, but 
will also help to provide proper nutri- 
tional benefits for our underprivileged 
children. 

The cotton research and promotion 
bill—H.R. 1322—-was also considered and 
passed by the Congress. It is estimated 
that from 12 to 14 million persons in the 
United States depend directly on cotton 
for at least a part of their livelihood. I 
worked actively for the passage of this 
proposal and believe that it will effec- 
tively improve the competitive position of 
our cotton industry in California and 
the Nation. I also cosponsored success- 
ful amendments to stimulate the olive 
and wine industries of California through 
trade and tax incentives. 

Increases in world population have 
added a new dimension to the problems 
of American agriculture. This country, 
under Public Law 480, is now delivering 
surplus food and fiber to other nations 
of the world. The Food for Freedom Act 
of 1966 will extend Public Law 480. I 
have long supported the use of surplus 
commodities as a necessary adjunct to 
our aid program; however, as a member 
of the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions, I have always opposed any waste 
in our foreign aid program where con- 
tributions were not productive. 
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The farm people of this Nation have 
made and are continuing to make a vital 
contribution to our Nation’s prosperity. 
I believe our efforts must seek to give 
these people an equitable share in the 
prosperity they have helped to create. 

LABOR AND EMPLOYMENT 

Although the economy reached the 
level of so-called full employment in the 
past 2 years, significant pockets of 
unemployment remained, particularly in 
crowded areas like Watts where the job- 
less rate has been estimated as high 
as 34 percent of the work force. The 
89th Congress made major contributions 
to improve job placement and training 
through the amendments to the Man- 
power Development Training Act and 
programs of the antipoverty program. 
Only the inability of House-Senate con- 
ferees to reach agreement prevented en- 
actment of a Republican effort to pro- 
vide a sound nationwide unemployment 
compensation program recognizing the 
prerogatives of the State governments in 
this area. 

A major achievement was enactment 
of a national minimum wage for agri- 
culture, long a plank in the platform of 
the Republican Party of California, The 
final version of the law did not contain 
some of the provisions on child labor 
and comparable wage levels, which I had 
submitted in my own proposals. But, I 
was gratified that at last the Congress 
recognized at law the error in the out- 
dated double standard” in our policy, 
which has excluded agricultural workers 
from the benefits obtained by workers in 
industry and commerce. The minimum 
agricultural wage in Mississippi was re- 
corded early in 1966 at 65 cents per hour, 
as compared with $1.42 in California, a 
differential which not only leaves the 
field workers in Mississippi with a wage 
below subsistence but provides ruinous 
competition for California agriculture. 

The effort to establish a uniform ra- 
tional labor policy, which has long been 
the dream of the American workingman, 
made less progress in the 89th Congress 
than many of us had hoped for. Neither 
the proposal to repeal section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, nor my proposal 
for one national labor policy on picket- 
ing were brought to a vote on the Senate 
floor. My bill was repeatedly endorsed 
by President Eisenhower. These meas- 
ures are entitled to a fair hearing and 
decision on their merits. I was the first 
elected official in California to oppose 
right-to-work laws. The people of Cali- 
fornia have repudiated them at the polls. 
I continue in my firm belief that this Na- 
tion must have one labor policy for the 
benefit of all, rather than a patchwork of 
laws tailored to the needs of special in- 
terest groups. 

EDUCATION 

The world is fast coming to recognize 
what Greck philosophers said thousands 
of years ago: there is nothing more 
precious than knowledge. In the 89th 
Congress this concept was given full rec- 
ognition in the passage of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act, the 
Higher Education Act, and the Interna- 
tional Education Act, all of which were 
designed to improve facilities available 
to growing American minds at every 
level. I strongly supported these meas- 
ures, particularly some of the features 
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most important to California, such as 
increased aid to junior colleges. 

As a member of the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee, I took sharp issue 
with the administration's proposal to 
curtail the so-called impacted areas pro- 
gram. The Federal Government must 
continue to acknowledge its obligation 
to compensate local school districts for 
the tax burden imposed by the educa- 
tion of children of families brought into 
our State by Federal programs. There 
are over a quarter of a million Federal 
employees in the State of California; 
moreover, 45 percent of its land remains 
in Federal hands. The administration's 
proposed reductions would have meant 
an annual increase of over $1 million 
each to the taxpayers of San Francisco 
and Long Beach, over $3 million to Los 
Angeles and over $5 million to San Diego. 
In fact, in some school districts of Cali- 
fornia, such as China Lake, there would 
be almost no other source of revenue 
than this Federal aid. Iam very pleased 
that the Congress saw fit to maintain 
this vital program. 

Another major need is to provide con- 
tinued and increased support for higher 
education. The post war population in- 
crease now appears in our college en- 
trance statistics. Advanced education is 
increasingly important to our society. I 
was the cosponsor of a Republican pro- 
posal to provide tax relief for the costs 
of higher education. It has gained bi- 
partisan support and should be given 
early consideration in the next session. 
There will also be a need to meet in- 
creased construction costs for our college 
campuses. I am mindful of the out- 
standing achievements of our Cali- 
fornia colleges, both State and private. 
They have played a major role in sus- 
taining the high level of productivity and 
of cultural development in our State. 
They have, for example, been a major 
factor in the spending of over $5 billion 
in our State every year on research and 
development. Education is the founda- 
tion of American prosperity in the mod- 
ern world, and no effort must be spared 
to keep it sound and constructive. 

HEALTH 

One of the most significant pieces of 
legislation to affect not only California 
but the entire Nation was medicare. I 
have long supported efforts to obtain a 
Social security medical care program for 
the aged. Several years ago, I supported 
the Kerr-Mills Act which authorized 50- 
Percent Federal financial participation 
with any State whose laws authorized 
across-the-board medical, hospital, and 
Pharmaceutical care for people in need, 
the “need” to be set by State standards. 

My belief is that pay-as-you-go hos- 
pital insurance under social security for 
People over 65 is a vastly sounder heglth 
Program. In 1965, after cosponsoring 
the companion bill in the Senate, I was 
gratified when the Congress finally 
Passed the House version of medicare. 
This program is benefiting directly more 
than 19 million Americans over the age 
of 65. It is benefiting indirectly all 
Americans by freeing younger genera- 
tions from worrying about health care 
for their elderly parents and by guaran- 

each person some protection 
85 catastrophic illness in his old 
e. 
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I also supported the passage of the 
Social Security Amendments of 1965 
which increased social security cash ben- 
efits and expanded public assistance pro- 
grams, and also S. 3008, a bill providing 
for planning authorizations for health 
services in fiscal 1967 and 1968, In ad- 
dition, I cosponsored proposals which 
would, among other things, provide dis- 
ability insurance for the blind, expand 
medicare to include State and local em- 
ployees, establish a National Eye Insti- 
tute in the National Institutes of Health, 
and provide aid to children under foster 
care. Though these proposals were not 
acted upon, it is clear that continued at- 
tention will be demanded of the Con- 
gress in order to improve, develop, and 
expand the significant health services 
that have been established. 

VETERANS 


Prompted by the increasing involve- 
ment in Vietnam, the 89th Congress 
made one of its first orders of business a 
long-stalled program of readjustment 
assistance for veterans who served in 
the Armed Forces after January 31, 1955. 
The so-called cold war GI bill provided 
a permanent program of educational and 
vocational training assistance as well as 
direct and guaranteed loans for all such 
veterans. 

In addition to supporting this proposal, 
I cosponsored several successful amend- 
ments to provide tax benefits to members 
of the Armed Forces under the excise 
tax bill and the Tax Adjustment Act. I 
also cosponsored proposals to provide in- 
demnity insurance for members of the 
Armed Forces in combat zones, to in- 
crease home loan benefits to veterans, 
and to provide a comprehensive on-the- 
job training program for GT's. 

As a member of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, I joined in efforts to 
forestall the administration’s plans to 
close a number of veterans hospitals and 
homes. This congressional opposition 
eventually forced President Johnson to 
substantially curtail his original plans. 

The 89th Congress also provided in- 
creases in the rates of compensation for 
veterans with service-connected disabil- 
ities and their dependents as well as 
two bills increasing assistance for dis- 
abled veterans receiving vocational re- 
habitation training. 

Near the end of the session, I cospon- 
sored a bill, which the Senate approved, 
to readjust and equalize assistance to 
veterans of Vietnam in a number of im- 
portant areas. The words I spoke in 
support of this measure have and will 
forever guide my continuing efforts on 
behalf of this Nation's veterans: 

The Congress, acting on behalf of the 
people of the United States, would, by this 
bill, attempt to pay a small portion of the 
ineluctable obligation of honor, which this 
Nation must attempt, but with all its re- 
sources will never be fully able, to repay to 
those who have fought, and will continue to 
fight, in defense of freedom. 

CONCLUSION 


The areas which I have discussed were 
of major concern to the Members of the 
89th Congress. Many of the problems, 
of course, remain unanswered. It is the 
responsibility of future Congresses to 
continue the never-ending search to ful- 
fill our hopes for America. To this end, 
I will always direct my efforts in the U.S, 
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Sehate. The future of the American 
people will be bright, if all of us dis- 
charge our obligations of citizenship and 
work together toward constructive solu- 
tions to the problems which plague our 
country and loom over the horizon for 
all nations. 


Money Is Relative, Goods Are Not 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr, LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by William D. Pardridge, 
which appeared in the Duluth Herald, 
Duluth, Minn., on Monday, October 17, 
presents a point of view which should 
well serve to stimulate the thinking of all 
of us who are so vitally concerned with 
the growing problem of inflation: 
Mowry Is RELATIVE, Goons Arr Not—Proovc- 

TION CALLED THE ONLY REAL ANSWER TO 

INFLATION 

(By William D. Pardridge) 

Inflation today is not caused by its usual 
manifestation, which lazy economists brush 
of as “Too much money chasing too few 
goods. Inflation is caused by “Too few goods 
being chased.” These two statements are as 
different as night and day. 

The brush-off argument is so plausible 
and simple to understand that it is automati- 
cally accepted at face value by rote-thinking 
economists and by politicians who fancy 
themselves as men of action. 

CURE WOULD HALT WELFARE PLANS 


It must be admitted fast that effective 
treatment of the actual cause of inflation— 
instead of lip service to the manifestation of 
inflation—would temporarily halt forthwith 
all welfare programs of the U.S, Government. 
This is medicine no pantywaist economist or 
politician can take. But take it they must 
if the American economic system is to re- 
main intact as the bulwark of social free- 
dom in the Western World. 

Now, if “too few goods are being chased 
by too much money,” then the goods must be 
increased, not the money decreased. Money 
is relative and goods are absolute. A oom- 
modity is priced at so much money. If the 
total money stock of the economy is doubled 
the price of that commodity will double. ‘The 
commodity—call it a consumers’ good or 
goods—itself does not change in quantity. 

If the total money stock is redu 
Increased taxes or by a reduction of aggre- 
gate wages—the price of some consumers’ 
goods in large supply may tend to go down. 
This only uces the working level of infla- 
tion. It does not reduce inflation itself. 

If you have $250 a month to spend, and 
resent paying $10 for an article of clothing— 
which is 4 per cent of your $250—would you 
be better off if you had only $200 a month 
but paid a reduced price of @8 for that same 
article? Has inflation been cut back? No, 
because total consumers would still be pay- 
ing 4 per cent of their monthly take-home 
pay for the very same pair of trousers or 
house dress. 

Money is relative. Goods are not; they are 
absolute in quantity. There may be more or 
less money around. but there are just so 
many dresses and trousers around to buy. 

The only way to combat inflation is to in- 
crease the manufacture so that the price of 
clothing—or food or housing or transporta- 
tion—is reduced through supply and 
demand. 

Technically, the actual cause of inflation 
is an imbalance between goods workers and 
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service workers. In an accelerated welfare 
society, such as the U.S. in 1966, the propor- 
tion of total federal expenditures assigned to 
pay for service workers is so great that the 
total workforce is robbed of people who oth- 
erwise would make goods—cloths, food, 
houses, automobiles, and trinkets. 

If a guerilla war costing $25 billion a year 
is tacked onto a severe imbalance of goods- 
service worker proportions, then only a 
wrecked economy can be the outcome. 

Economically, a soldier or defense-plant 
worker is a service worker who produces 
nothing for the real-goods market of the na- 
tion. Yet defense-plant workers and the 
hordes of welfare-program payees all are paid 
ultimately with money that comes from the 
producing sector of the economy. 

This drain of real economic wealth over 
into non-producing activities must reduce 
the amount per capita of real goods for sale 
in the stores and markets everywhere. 

The hitch here is that price changes are 
relative changes, and a downward price move- 
ment may increase the proportion of a wage- 
earner’s expenditures for the necessities of 
life if his own take-home pay goes down 
faster than the prices. 

TAX INCREASE WON'T CUT PRICES 


An across-the-board tax increase will not 
force prices down because the proportion of 
service workers over goods workers is rising 
at an ever-increasing pace. This is why there 
is no mystery about high prices during a 
recession. 

If the proportion of service workers over 
goods workers increases faster than the rate 
of industrial productivity, then inflation 
must occur. No honest, competent economist 
can deny this. 


Hon. Leverett Saltonstall of 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, one of 
the pillars of strength in the Senate will 
not be with us when the Senate convenes 
in January. All of us were sorry to learn 
some time ago of the decision of the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] to retire after the com- 
pletion of his present term. 

Senator SaLTONSTALL has served his 
community, his State, and his Nation 
commencing in 1917. His record has 
been one of great honor and distinction. 
During this long period of public service 
his contributions have been legion. Since 
1954 it has been my privilege to serve 
and work closely with him as a member 
of the Armed Services Committee. No 
one on the committee has been more 
conscientious or dedicated in doing the 
best for his country than the senior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. He has never 
permitted partisanship to enter into his 
thinking or deliberations on national se- 
curity affairs. He always demonstrated 
an unusual ability to work out solutions 
to knotty problems, which are a regular 
part of the committee menu. His coun- 
sel, advice, and assistance in these diffi- 
cult situations will be sorely missed by 
all members of the committee, and the 
Senate as a whole. 
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On the personal side, we shall miss his 
warm, friendly manner. Above all else, 
we shall remember him as always being 
the gentleman—a man of complete in- 
tegrity, who possessed the confidence and 
trust of everyone who had the privilege 
of knowing him. 

Mrs. Jackson joins me in conveying to 
him and Mrs. Saltonstall our wish for 
many years of happiness. 


Light Up for Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES P. FARNSLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to include in the Record an 
excellent speech which Bernard L 
Garmine, chief of police of Tucson, Ariz., 
presented to a large neighborhood as- 
sociation in Tucson which had just com- 
pleted an extensive street lighting 
project: 


LIGHT Up ror SAFETY 


(By Bernard L. Garmine, chief of police, 
Tucson, Ariz.) 


A few years after the United States of 
America had finally firmed up its sovereignty, 
a French observer and historian by the 
name of Alexis De Tocqueville came to this 
country. His primary objective was to 
examine this new experiment in govern- 
ment. He spent considerable time in our 
country and when he returned to his na- 
tive France he had this to say about us: 

In no country in the world has the 
principle of association been more success- 
fully used or applied to a greater multitude 
of objects than in America. Besides the 
permanent associations which are established 
by Law under the names of townships, cities, 
and countries, a vast number of others are 
formed and maintained by the agency of 
private individuals, 

“The citizen of the United States is taught 
from infancy to rely upon his own exertions 
in order to resist the evils and the difficulties 
of life; he looks upon the social authority 
with an eye of mistrust and anxiety, and 
he claims its assistance only when he is 
unable to do without it. This habit may be 
traced even in the schools, where the chil- 
dren in their games are wont to submit to 
rules which they have themselves estab- 
lished, and to punish misdeameanors which 
they have themselves defined. The same 
spirit pervades every act of social life. If a 
stoppage occurs in a thoroughfare and the 
circulation of vehicles is hindered, the 
neighbors immediately form themselves into 
a deliverative body; and this extemporaneous 
assembly gives rise to an executive power 
which remedies the inconvenience before 
anybody has thought of referring to a pre- 
existing authority superior to that of the 
persons immediately concerned. If some 
public pleasure is concerned, an association 
is formed to give more splendor and regular- 
ity to the entertainment. Societies are 
formed to resist evils that are exclusively of 
a moral nature, as to diminish the vice of 
intemperance, In the United States associa- 
tions are established to promote the public 
safety, commerce, industry, morality and 
religion. There is no end which the human 
will despairs of attaining through the com- 
bined power of individuals united into a 
society.” 

If De Tocqueville were with us tonight I 
am sure he would not be amazed at the ac- 
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complishment of your neighborhood, for 
what you have done represents a vivid mani- 
festation of his observation. 

You established an association to promote 
the public safety, commerce, industry and 
morality of this comparatively vast area. I 
am confident you will not be disappointed. 

Well lighted streets are the show windows 
of a progressive community. It is one of the 
best forms of advertising we have today. I 
am sure that were I an industrialist, good 
street lighting would impress me. Indus- 
trialists know that cities and thriving towns 
just don't happen—they are built, 

The homes in this square mile will de- 
finitely appreciate in value and there will be 
& growing list of prospective buyers for 
homes in the affected area. I know this to 
be true for I have discussed street lighting 
with realtors. Each one has assured me even 
where the limited street lighted areas exist 
it represents a distinct advantage. 

If more homes are built and more people 
move into this neighborhood certainly the 
merchants will enjoy increased volumes of 
business. 

Probably more important than all the es- 
thetical and materialistic advantages are the 
advantages which will accrue in the areas of 
crime prevention and traffic safety. 

Let’s examine your experience in these two 
ever present problems. During the year end- 
ing 30 June 1963 this square mile between 
Broadway and 22nd Street, Wilmot and Kolb 
Road suffered a total of 328 crimes and 113 
traffic collisions, 441 times someone's rights, 
privileges or safety were infringed upon 
either deliberately or irresponsibly. In all 
except about 50 of these Incidents the absence 
of adequate street lighting probably con- 
tributed te the opportunity to commit the 
offense. 

In the police service we are charged with 
numerous responsibilities. Among these is 
prevention of crime. Basically there are two 
elements necessary for crime: the will to 
commit the crime—the opportunity to com- 
mit the crime. Adequate street lighting gives 
us invaluable assistance in helping to elimi- 
nate the opportunity to commit a crime. 
Burglars, thieves, prowlers or sex perverts, 
vandals and other cowards are reluctant or 
hesitant to commit their cowardly acts where 
there is a good chance some alert citizen or 
police officer may notice the act. 

Most police officials throughout our coun- 
try report amazing reductions in all sorts of 
crime with the installation of adequate street 
lighting. Tucson's experience is no excep- 
tion. A few years ago the merchants in 
downtown Tucson cooperated with the City 
and installed a good system of lights. One 
year later the Police Department was happy 
to report a fifty per cent reduction in all 
phases of the crime picture in the lighted 
area. 

It is our prayer that one year from tonight 
we of the Police Department will be privi- 
ieged to report similar results to you who 
live within this section. 

Information concerning criminal activity 
always seems to excite the curiosity and hys- 
teria of a community more than any other 
type of news, It may be the manner in 
which it is presented by the news media or it 
may be due to the inherent tendency to al- 
low our imagination to run free. Regardless 
of the reason the results are to insist that a 
disproportionate amount of police attention 
be given criminal activity. Generally speak- 
ing we all have more to fear from an errant 
or irresponsible driver than we do from a 
known criminal, It is in the realm of traffic 
collisions that more of us suffer personal in- 
jury, property loss or damage—and some 
death—than in any category of crime. 

Tilumination of our streets will help re- 
duce the number of collisions. It will assist 
our drivers in identifying intersections, not- 
ing the presence of pedestrians and give them 
a much better idea of the physical conditions 
of the streets they are traveling. 
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We hope we will be able to report to you 
the same proportionate reduction in traffic 
collisions that we will in crime reduction. 
We will—if you assume your responsibility 
in this vital facet of our community life 
as you have In making possible this “Light 
Up for Safety” celebration tonight. 

This celebration may not note the first 
uren to be lighted, but it certainly represents 
the largest. It represents something even 
greater—what can be done when people get 
together and talk things out—arrive at a 
plan of activity—then do their respective 
parts. 

We of the Police Department hope that by 
your example of civic mindedness and mu- 
tual cooperation à whole series of civic im- 
provement programs will result. There are 
Others in the making—more neighborhoods 
will be lighted shortly. Part is not enough 
however—let us not rest until the whole of 
Tucson follows your wonderful example. 


Oscar I. Paulson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, I was 
saddened to learn of the death of Mr. 
Oscar I. Paulson, for many years 
assistant superintendent of public in- 
struction of the State of Oregon. Oscar 
Paulson, who was an educator, partic- 
Ularly in the field of vocational educa- 
tion, was responsible for gaining 
recognition in my State of the growing 
importance of vocational education. 
In every sense he was a dedicated public 
servant and a credit to his profession. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that a memorial tribute to him 
which appeared in the October issue of 
Old Yeller, the State newsletter by and 
for Oregon agriculture teachers, be 
Printed at this point in my remarks, 

There being no objection, the memo- 
rial tribute was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

IN MEMORIAM 

Oscar I. Paulson, a recognized educator in 
the field of Vocational Education, died in a 
Salem hospital, Monday, August 22, 1966, of 
an apparent heart attack at the age of 67. 
Born in North Dakota and a graduate of 
Oregon State University, he was a vocational 
agriculture teacher at Alsen, Ontario, and 
Woodburn. before joining the state as State 
Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture in 1927, 

h his effort, the Future Farmer Orga- 
nization was established in Oregon during 
the period of 1928-30. He served as the first 
Advisor to this worthy organization. Many 
Of the charter chapters of that period are 
Still providing leadership in organizing in- 
Struction to meet the need of ng boys 
for farming or the many agriculture-related 
areas of employment, 

He left the. Department of Education in 
1930 to work as a Union Pacific agriculture 
Specialist; then in 1933, returned to the De- 
Partment to establish the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Program and serve as State 
Supervisor. In 1940 he was named Director 
ot Vocational Education and was active in 
Mog founding of Oregon Technical Institute, 
intendent of Public Instruction and retired 
1863 the State Department of Education in 


later became an Assistant State Super- 
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Because of his devotion to Vocational 
Agriculture and other vocational areas, steps 
are being taken to establish a memorial 
scholarship fund that will serve youth by 
enabling them to continue thelr education, 
It is hoped that the Oregon Future Farmers 
of America will contribute to such a worthy 
cause. 

Surviving are the widow Mrs. Isabella G. 
Paulson, of 1620 Broadway NE, Salem; sons 
Oscar Paulson in Saigon, South Viet Nam, 
and Willlam Paulson, Seattle; daughters Mrs. 
John F. Hayes and Mrs, Leonard Rinearson, 
both of Portland; brother Peter Paulson in 
North Dakota; sisters. Mrs. Norman B. Cook, 
Woodburn, and Mrs. E. A, Putman, Harbor, 
Oregon; and 17 grandchildren. 


Julius Klein 


SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most distinguished citizens of Chi- 
cago is Maj. Gen. Julius Klein, U.S. Army, 
retired, General Klein has been com- 
mended many times for his war efforts, 
as well as for his contributions to the 
State of Israel. He has received acco- 
lades from former Prime Minister Ben 
Gurion, former Foreign Minister Golda 
Meir, and, former Israeli Ambassador to 
Germany, F. E. Shinnar. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues an article by John Chamberlain 
and a letter addressed to the editor of 
the Phoenix Arizona Gazette by Walter 
Richards, of Chandler, Ariz., and pub- 
lished in the Gazette on July 21, 1966, as 
follows: 

A Last WORD On L'AFFAME KLEIN 
(By John Chamberlain) 

The case of Sen. Tom Dopp, Democrat of 
Connecticut, has apparently been put in 
mothballs by the senatorial investigating 
committee pending further research into the 
uses which the Senator put the campaign 
money raised by the contested testimonial 
dinners, 

So we won't know much about the ins and 
outs of the Senator’s accounting practices 
until some time in the fall. But if Dopp's 
reputation for financial probity is to be left 
dangling for a few more weeks or months, 
it should be said in the interim that the 
charges that he did anything reprehensible 
by befriending Gen. Julius Klein, public re- 
lations man for West German industrialists, 
have collapsed utterly. 

Indeed, the whole weight of the evidence 
is that Dopp's trip to Germany, in the course 
of which he told former Chancellor Adenauer 
that Gen. Klein had been unfairly repre- 
sented in the West German press because of 
the grilling he received before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, was an attempt 
to rectify a blatant injustice. 

The fact is that Klein, a patriot who served 
America in two world wars, had been vic- 
timized by a sort of liberal “McCarthyism.” 
He had voluntarily submitted to an interro- 
gation by Senator FyLBRIGHT'S Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee when it was trying to 
discover whether agents of foreign interests 
were exercising nefarious influence on the 
development of U.S. foreign policy. 

Nothing was turned up to show that Klein 
had done anything to harm America. Yet 
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the very fact that he had been grilled by a 
senatorial committee led to slanted news 
stories in the West German press. Not being 
fully acquainted with the nature of an 
American congressional investigation, the 
West Germans apparently took Klein's ap- 
pearance before Sen, FULBRIGHT as evidence 
of some sort of guilt; 

This sort of thing is an old story in the 
history of Senate investigations, in which 
the Senators get headlines that have a one 
to one relationship with the vigor, not to 
mention the ferocity, of their questioning. 
When Sen. McCarthy was zeroing in upon a 
supposed culprit, the liberals wrote long arti- 
cles protesting that the victlm should be 
permitted the rights of defense that are 
accorded to any common criminal in a court 
of law. But nobody took up for Gen. Klein 
when, as a result of the Senate questioning, 
he lost a $50,000-a-year account with a West 
German client. 

That is, nobody spoke up for Klein except 
Tom Dopp. Gen Klein was quite within his 
rights as a citizen to ask Donp to undo some 
of the damage resulting from the Foreign 
Relations Committee interrogation, And 
Dopp, in taking time out during his trip to 
Germany to speak up In Klein’s behalf, was 
doing what any friend should have done. 

It is unfortunate that the question of 
Dopp's finances should be mixed up in the 
public mind with the Klein matter. There 
is no relation, organic or otherwise, between 
them. The fact is that Dopp acted like an 
honorable gentleman in trying to undo a 
wrong done to a friend. In my opinion he 
should have been more aggressive in defend- 
ing himself. There was no necessity for try- 
ing to prove that the good word he spoke to 
Adenauer for Gen, Klein was subsidiary to 
the main business of a trip to Germany 
undertaken to interview a eonfessed Soviet 
assassin. Dopp, as Vice Chairman of the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, had 
a perfect right to defend Klein against the 
imputation that he had somehow acted to 
undermine U.S. foreign policy. 

The morality of the whole Klein affair is 
on Dopp's side. Whether he will be com- 
parably vindicated on the subject of his 
finances is not for me to say in advance of 
the evidence, But the action of Dopn's ex- 
employes in lifting documents from his safe 
for photostating is hardly to be recommended 
as a rule of ethical conduct, 

If the documents had been taken from a 
private home without a search warrant, the 
act would come under the heading of theft 
and would in itself be punishable by law. 


[From the Phoenix (Ariz.) Gazette, 
July 21, 1966] 
JULIUS KLIEN's U.S. Army SERVICE, ANTI-RED 
Ar, Omirrep tn Dopp Case 
To the EDITOR or THe GAZETTE. 

In all the inadequate and biased reporting 
of the Dodd hearings, I am outraged that 
my old friend, Maj. Gen. Julius Klein, USA 
(retired), is constantly referred to as “a West 
German agent,” or “agent for West German 
business interests," with no mention of his 
background of service to America. 

In Drew Pearson's last attack he seems 
more bent upon destroying Julius Klein than 
Sen. Dodd. Both men have been dedicated 
and effective enemies of the Communists. 
In justice to Gen. Klein, I feel AP and UPI 
should cover his background and career, 

I first knew Julius Klein 40 years ago when 
I was a young reporter and he was the knowl- 
edgeable foreign editor of the Chicago 
Herald-Examiner—so I know how dedicated 
and distinguished that career has been, 

He served in the AEF as Gen. Pershing's 
interpreter during the war and at Versailles, 
After the war he was foreign correspondent 
for the Hearst papers, later a reporter on the 
Chicago American in the hectic days of Hildy 
Johnson, Charley MacArthur and Ben Hecht, 
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then as foreign editor of the Herald-Exami- 
ner. 

He ran unsuccessfully for Congress in 1934 
and was commissioned an officer in the Ni- 
nois National Guard. Gov. Horner assigned 
him to intelligence, where he exposed sub- 
versive activities of the Reds and was the 
first to expose Fritz Kuhn's Nazi Bundist 
movement in the U.S. 

During World War II he served as a colonel 
in the Pacific Theater, led 10,000 men ashore 
in the Philippine landings, was decorated for 
bravery and subsequently retired as a major 
general, one of the highest ranking Jewish 
officers in the history of the Army. 

Upon his return to civil life he turned to 
public relations, and, at the request of his 
American clients, opened offices in Germany. 

Early recognizing the sincerity of Chancel- 
lor Adenauer, he exerted influence to bring 
about his meetings with Israeli Premier Ben- 
Gurion—meetings that resulted in West 
Germany's payment of a billion and a half 
dollars indemnity and much technical assist- 
ance to the new state of Israel. 

Communists, in an effort to weaken West 
Germany, our American bastion in Europe, 
have played upon the natural and under- 
standable fear of the Jewish people that 
Nazism remains as a hidden threat. It has 
been Julius Klein’s contention that the dan- 
gerous Nazi element remains entrenched in 
East Germany doing the dirty work of the 
Reds. Klein has worked tirelessly in behalf 
of bettering relations between West Germany 
and Israel to the advantage of the Jewish 
community and the free world. For his 
service he has been personally commended 
by both Ben-Gurion and Adenauer. 

As a strong Jewish voice of the free world, 
working in behalf of American business in- 
terests In Germany and of free Germany in 
the United States, his influence and service 
has been monumental—and duly recorded 
in the Congressional Record by grateful sen- 
ators and congressmen. 

Gen. Julius Klein is being attacked by 
Reds and their leftist mouthpieces in Amer- 
ica and Europe as well because his presence 
as a leading member of the Jewish faith 
serving as public relations man for free Ger- 
many nullifies or at least blunts their over- 
worked propaganda dodge that “the Nazis 
will rise again.” If ever such happens, the 
first man who'd tell the world about it would 
be Maj. Gen. Julius Klein, USA (retired). 

WALTER ALDEN RICHARDS, 

CHANDLER, 


Hon. Maurine B. Neuberger, of Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, with 
the retirement of our distinguished 
friend and colleague, Senator MAURINE 
NEUBERGER, Our country and the Pacific 
Northwest in particular will have lost 
one of its stanchest conservationists. 
MAURINE NEUBERGER, like her late hus- 
band, Senator Richard Neuberger, played 
a leading role in the resource develop- 
ment of the Pacific Northwest. As a 
member of the State Legislature of Ore- 
gon, she was in the forefront of many 
of the hot battles affecting the well- 
being of the Northwest community. 

Upon being elected to the Senate, she 
soon became a leader in the support of 
a long series of conservation measures. 
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She was a coauthor of the wilderness 
legislation and was an important sup- 
porter of the bills which were enacted 
into law during her term establishing a 
long list of national parks. 

She will long be remembered for her 
interest in conserving the health of the 
Nation as well as our national resources. 
It was largely through her efforts that 
the cigarette labeling legislation finally 
became law. 

We who represent the Northwest will 
sorely miss her presence and her won- 
derful cooperation in the furtherance of 
our common legislative objectives. Mrs. 
Jackson joins me in wishing Senator 
NEUBERGER and her husband, Dr. Philip 
Solomon, happiness and success in the 
years ahead. 


The Significance of Our Space Program 
on Our Society and on Our Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
during recent speaking engagements, Dr. 
George E. Mueller, the Associate Admin- 
istrator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration for Manned Space 
Flight, has emphasized the extreme im- 
portance and significance of our space 
program on our society and on our fu- 
ture, I would like to insert in the RECORD 
excerpts of a speech he made at the 
dedication of the Science Center of 
Cedar Crest College in Allentown, Pa., 
on October 19, 1966: 

ADDRESS BY Dr. GEORGE E. MUELLER, ASSOCIATE 
ADMINISTRATOR FOR MANNED SPACE FLIGHT, 
NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINIS- 
TRATION, AT THE DEDICATION OF THE SCIENCE 
CENTER, CEDAR CREST COLLEGE, ALLENTOWN, 
PA., OCTOBER 19, 1966 
This afternoon, I would like to talk with 

you about NASA’s Manned Space Flight Pro- 

gram, and particularly on the implications 
and significance of the space program on 
our society and upon our future. 

The current implications of the space pro- 
gram are immense. In the international 
arena, for example, our space programs— 
and Manned Space Flight in particular— 
may be considered as a measure of our 
ability to compete with a formidable rival, 
and as a criterion of our ability to maintain 
technological eminence worthy of emulation 
by other people. And there can be no doubt 
but that the Soviet Union -considers space 
as a vital element in the Cold War spectrum 
of conflict. 

The effect on education in the United 
States, for example, has been decisive. It 
has done this by establishing new standards 
and depth in our curricula from the grade 
school through the post-graduate level. 

We in NASA have supported a program 
that ls producing more than 1,000 new Ph, 
D.'s a year in all branches of learning. 

The Space Age demands and creates a 
strong and unrelenting pursuit of excellence. 

The implications of the space program on 
the future of men on earth is immense. 
NASA programs are already yielding knowl- 
edge of the weather transcending man’s past 
knowledge. The communications satellites 
pioneered by NASA are providing communi- 
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cations between men heretofore impossible. 
Our manned flights have shown the great 
adaptability of men to space—it is as 
though man were meant for space. 

Further in the future, our explorations 
into space will answer vital questions about 
our solar system and the cosmos as a whole; 
it will enable us to investigate for life on 
other planets; and potentially it will give 
us an understanding of the origin of life 
itself. 

We do not know all that we shall learn 
when we are able to place men, instruments, 
telescopes, and laboratories beyond the en- 
velope of the earth's atmosphere. But we 
do know that we shall know a great deal more 
than we can possibly now know about the 
reality of which we are a part. In many 
fields—geology, astronomy, physics, chemis- 
try, biology, to name but a few—we are open- 
ing up whole new worlds. 

A little closer to earth the impact of space 
activities has already begun to show up in 
many areas affecting our daily lives. 

For example, let us consider the economic 
benefits of space at a time when increasing 
emphasis is being placed on programs to bet- 
ter our country through elimination of pov- 
erty, and greater attention to human welfare. 

In this connection, we should recall that 
the space program is. being carried out on 
earth, in almost every portion of the country, 
and reaches into almost every corner of 
American life, It involves not only science 
and technology, but also almost every form 
of ordinary business and professional activity, 
In fact, only about 15 percent of the people 
working on the Apollo Program are sci- 
entists and engineers. 

The space program has created and is 
helping to create new basic industries for our 
economy. The number of private companies 
and space research organizations participat- 
ing in the space program has grown to more 
than 20,000, Thousands of companies in 
turn are selling goods and services to the 
space-program companies, and untold thou- 
sands more are selling to people whose pay- 
checks come from these companies. 

From the foregoing, the direct economic 
impact of the space program ts quite obvious. 
The technology benefits are equally exciting. 
Whenever a laboratory develops a new scien- 
tific concept or a piece of hardware for space 
purposes, the probability is that. the develop- 
ment will turn out to be useful somewhere 
in earth-bound life. Over the next 20 years 
you will see a fantastic parade of new prod- 
ucts, improvements on old ones, and price 
cuts on expensive ones, 

Use of the space near earth is already 
yielding practical dividends and offers the 
opportunity for worldwide exploitation. In 
the future, the ability to predict the weather 
accurately three days in advance, for any 
spot on earth, would save billions of dollars 
annually in agriculture, forestry, and com- 
merce. S 

Communications satellites haye already 
demonstrated their practicality on a com- 
mercial basis. The Ford Foundation re- 
cently proposed that a satellite communica- 
tions system be established for domestic 
commercial and non-commercial television, 
which the Foundation predicted would be 
vastly cheaper than the present system of 

on. 

Space technology is also being put to use 
to survey the earth's resources to care for the 
world's growing population. At the present 
rate of growth, it is estimated that popu- 
lation will double by the year 2000, totaling 
from six to seven billion people. And in 
another 35 years, it will double again, total- 
ing from 12 to 14 billion. The daily task of 
providing adequate food, clothing, and 
shelter to these multitudes will be un- 
believably difficult. 

Manned satellites in earth orbit, equipped 
with suitable sensing equipment, can search 
for and monitor the world’s natural re- 
sources and provide information of great 
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value to national and international agencies 
concerned with feeding the world’s hungry 
Mouths. - 

For example, the causes of crop diseases, 
water or mineral imbalances in the soil, may 
be detected from space. Excess salinity of 
the soil in cotton fields of Texas showed 
Clearly in photographs made during the 
Gemini flights. 

To offset the growing consumption of sur- 
face water, underground rivers could be de- 
tected by measuring the tiny differences-in 
soll temperatures above them. Such streams 
hold thousands of times more water than all 
known surface rivers. Snowfall may be 
Mensured, and spring thaws predicted. for 
the subsequent control of floods, and for 
Overall management and control of water 
Tesources. 

These are some of the present and fore- 
S5eeable benefits of the exploration of space. 
And I submit that the ultimate benefits, now 
largely unpredictable, will. dwarf these by 
comparison. 

Space exploration in its broadest meaning 
and in all of its ramifications has become a 
Powerful force, in and of our nation, exert- 
ing great infiuence upon our present and 
tuture—socially, economically, politically, 
and eyen morally, It expands our horizons 
even as it shrinks the world, It is a com- 
Plex combination of many related elements. 
It is a broad-based scientific and technologi- 
Cal endeavor. It is a creator of new tech- 
nologies, new techniques, and new methods 
Of management. It has great significance 
for our national security. It is a stimulus 
for our economic and national growth. It is 
u Catalyst to the achievement of the goals 
of cur society, And it provides us with the 
dimensions of a great challenge—to explore 
Space for the benefit of all mankind. 


Minority Report on Activities of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare in 
1966 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, during 
the 2d session of the 89th Congress, the 
Republican members of the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
Made an outstanding record of construc- 

ve contribution and effective legisla- 
tive work. 

In every fleld—labor, education, pov- 
erty, health, railroad retirement, Fed- 
eral Employees Compensation Act bene- 
fits, and veterans’ affairs—the Republi- 
fans on this committee made significant 
Contributions and, in a number of 

tances, originated the central con- 
bone around which the legislation was 


LABOR 


Fam LABOR STANDARDS AMENDMENTS OF 1966 
(HR. 13712—PUBLIC LAW 89-601) 


The outstanding accomplishment of 
the 89th Congress in the labor field was 
the enactment of comprehensive amend- 
R to the Fair Labor Standards Act 

R. 13712— bringing 8 million additional 
Workers under the minimum wage law 
ta d gradually increasing the minimum 
t $1.60 by 1968. The original adminis- 

ration bill called for extension of cover- 
age but no increase in the minimum— 
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thus leaving the minimum at $1.25, well 
below the poverty level. The first bill 
calling for an increased minimum 
was a Repubilcan bill—Senator Javits, 
S. 1770—and the measure which finally 
emerged from the Congress incorporated 
a number of other significant Republican 
initiatives, including: 

First. Restriction on hazardous em- 
ployment of children in agriculture— 
Senator Javits, amendment No. 606, par- 
agraph 2, incorporated in the act as 
section 203(d) (2). 

Second. Partial overtime exemption 
for nursing home employees—Senator 
Prouty, incorporated in the act as sec- 
tion 201(b) (1). 

Third. Requirement that the Secre- 
tary of Labor make specific legislative 
recommendations concerning prohibition 
of arbitrary discrimination in employ- 
ment on account of age—Senators JAVITS, 
Prouty, FANNIN, MURPHY, and GRIFFIN, 
incorporated in the act as section 606. 

Fourth. Requiring the Secretary to 
study and report to the Congress on 
wages paid to handicapped workers in 
sheltered workshops—Senator Javrrs, in- 
corporated in the act as section 605. 

Fifth. Seasonal food processing over- 


time exemption of 20 weeks per year— 


Senators GRIFFIN and Javits, with Sen- 
ator Morse, incorporated in section 204 
of the act. 

Sixth. Extension of overtime exemp- 
tion for certain employees of automobile 
and farm implement dealers not working 
in the principal building of the dealer- 
ship—Senator Javits, included in the 
Senate report, pages 31-32. 

Seventh. Cowboy exemption—Senator 
FANNIN, section 302(a) of the act. 

METAL AND NONMETALLIC MINE SAFETY ACT 
(H.R. 8989-—PUBLIC LAW 89-577) 


This act, whose name conceals its true 
significance, creates a comprehensive 
scheme for establishing safety standards 
in every mine in the Nation—except for 
coal mines, which are already covered by 
the Coal Mine Safety Act. The term 
“mine,” moreover, includes not only 
underground mines, which tend to be 
localized in a relatively few States, but 
also surface mines, including rock, sand, 
and gravel quarries and pits, which can 
be found throughout the country. 

Republican amendments completely 
revised this bill, converting it from a 
highly controversial measure which could 
well lead to many administrative abuses, 
into a tight administrative setup which 
will be fully effective in promoting safety 
while at the same time insuring that ad- 
ministrative abuses and excesses will be 
kept to a minimum. r 

Minority amendments included: 

First. Establishment of a Mine Safety 
Board of Review—Senators Javrrs and 
Prouty, amendment No. 545, incorpo- 
rated in the act as sections 10, 11, and 12. 

Second. Vesting discretion in the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to decline to as- 
sert jurisdiction over smaller mines— 
Senator Javits, amendment No. 538, in- 
corporated in section 3(b) of the act. 

Third. Vesting of major enforcement 
responsibility in the Bureau of Mines— 
Senator Proury, section 17 of the act, 

Fourth. Definition of conditions gov- 
erned by the act as those which “could 
reasonably be expected to cause injury” 
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rather than those which “could cause” 
such injury—Senator Javits, amend- 
ment No. 539, incorporated in sections 
6(b) and 8(a) of the act. 

Fifth. Establishment of procedure for 
promuigation of safety standards—Sen- 
ator JAvits, section 6(e) of the act. 

Sixth. Establishment of procedure faz 
judicial review of safety standards, and 
limiting such review to standards not 
recommended by an advisory commit- 
tee—Senator Javits, section 6(e) of the 
act. 

Seventh. Permission for a State to 
qualify for delegated authority without 
vesting full State authority in a “single 
State agency“ Senator Javits, amend- 
ment No. 540, incorporated in section 
16(c) of the act. 3 

Eighth. Requirement that a State 
safety plan, to qualify, must fully imple- 
ment all assurances contained in it— 
Senator Javits, amendment No. 541, as 
amended, incorporated in section 160d 
of the act. 

Ninth. Requirement that mine safety 
inspectors be experienced in the particu- 
lar type of mining operation being in- 
spected—Senator Javirs, amendment 
No, 542, incorporated in section 17 of the 
act. 

Tenth, State safety enforcement 
plans: Provision for delegation of en- 
forcement authority to State agencies 
meeting Federal standards—Senators 
Javits, Prouty, Dominick, and FANNIN, 
amendment No. 615, defeated by a vote 
of 41 to 40 on the Senate fioor, but sub- 
stantially adopted in the Senate-House 
conference as section 16 of the act. 

EDUCATION 


The Congress this year extended and 
expanded existing education programs— 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act and the Higher Education Fa- 
cilities Act—and enacted a new program, 
the International Education Act. These 
measures all had constructive Republi- 
can support, as indicated by both the 
major and minor minority-sponsored 
provisions which were accepted. Atten- 
tion is particularly invited to the views 
of minority members, which are part of 
the committee reports, which review 
the history of the long-standing Repub- 
lican support of education and which 
set forth our educational philosophy. 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

AMENDMENTS OF 1966 (S. 3046; 13161—PruUB- 

LIC LAW 89-750) 

Minority amendments to this bill 
which were enacted into law were as 
follows: 

First. Establishment within the Office 
of Education of a Bureau for Education 
and Training of the Handicapped—Sen- 
ator PROUTY. 

Second. Clarifying the liaison rela- 
tionship between Office of Education 
projects under the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act and Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity projects, thus elimi- 
nating OEO veto over OE programs— 
Senator JAVITS. 

Third. Obligating the committee to 
consider in depth next year the educa- 
tion of Indians with a view to studying 
the transfer of such education from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs—Senators 
Dominick and FANNIN. 
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Fourth. Removal of the restriction 
against junior colleges receiving im- 
pacted aid funds under Public Law 815 
and Public Law 874—Senators MURPHY, 
Dominick, Javits, and JORDAN. 

Fifth. Reduction to $2,500 of minimum 
title I project size, particularly to benefit 
sparsely settled areas—Senator Domr- 
NICK. 

Sixth. Authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to make grants to local edu- 
cational agencies teaching out-of-State 
children housed in Bureau of Indian 
Affairs dormitories—Senator Dominick. 

Seventh. Inclusion of construction in 
title VI provisions for education of 
handicapped children—Senator Javits. 

Eighth. Requirement of use of most 
recent aid for dependent children data 
beginning this year, instead of 1962 fig- 
ures, in computing allocations—Senators 
Javits and Proury. 

Ninth. Making the National Advisory 
Council on Education of Disadvantaged 
Children more effective by advancing its 
report date to January 31 of each year 
and requiring that reports also be sub- 
mitted directly to the Congress—Senator 
JAVITS. 

One final—but most controversial— 
provision was of great significance: the 
so-called Fountain amendment, which 
appeared only in the House version of 
the bill, would have prohibited the Of- 
fice of Education from deferring funds 
to local educational agencies charged 
with violating the Civil Rights Act until 
after a full hearing had been held on 
such charges. No such amendment was 
included in the Senate version of the bill. 
It was feared that such a requirement 
might make it impossible to withhold 
funds from unlawfully segregated school 
systems, because the required hearing 
could be stalled, and then the local school 
agency could always file a new applica- 
tion. When the Senate-House confer- 
ence reached an impasse on this issue, it 
was a Republican compromise proposal— 
Senator Javirs—which was finally 
adopted, and which insured that while 
the Federal Government would retain 
the power to defer payments in Civil 
Rights Act cases; a prompt hearing— 
within 90 days—must be held. 

HIGHER EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1966 (s. 
3047; HR. 14644—PUBLIC LAW 89-752) 

This bill included the following minor- 
ity amendments which were finally en- 
acted into law: 

First. Broadening the funding for 
junior and community colleges—Sena- 
tors Javits and MURPHY. 

Second. Adding industrial arts to title 
III of the National Defense Education 
Act, including necessary additional 
funds—Senator Proury. 

Third. Providing that academic fa- 
cilities will be usable by handicapped 
students—Senators Javirs and PROUTY. 

Fourth. Additional National Defense 
Education Act loan forgiveness for 
teachers of handicapped children—Sen- 
ators Javits and Proury. 

Fifth. Increased allocation of $25,000 
minimum for smaller States for loan 
guarantee program—Senator Proury. 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION ACT OF 1966 (S, 2874; 

HR. 14643—PvUBLIC LAW 89-608) 

The following minority amendments 

to this bill were enacted into law: 
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First. Amending title XI of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act to provide 
for programs on international affairs for 
secondary school teachers—Senator 
JAVITS; 

Second. Authorizing the United States 
to accept foreign currencies from quali- 
fied students and teachers from less de- 
veloped nations with currency conver- 
sion problems, to enable such students 
and teachers to study in this country— 
Senator JAVITS. 

Third. Including Americans studying 
abroad in the guaranteed loan program 
under title IV of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965—Senator Javits. 

NATIONAL SEA GRANT COLLEGE AND PROGRAM ACT 
OF 1966 (8. 2439; H.R. 16559— PUBLIC LAW 
89-688) 

Minority amendments enacted into law 
included: 

First. Establishing a Federal matching 
grant program—Senator JAVITS. 

Second. Including recreation as an as- 
pect of the declaration of purpose—Sen- 
ator MURPHY., 

Third. Providing that the program 
shall only temporarily be part of the 
National Science Foundation—Senator 
JAVITS. 

POVERTY 

ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMENDMENTS OF 1960 
(HR. 15111; S. 3164—PUBLIC LAW 89-794 
The laudable goals of the war on pov- 

erty too often remain unachieved because 
of administrative and organizational dif- 
ficulties and program inflexibilities. 
The minority introduced numerous 
amendments to this year’s bill designed 
to deal with these problems, and all such 
minority amendments survived the Sen- 
ate-House conference and were enacted 
into law, either in their original form 
or in a form achieving basically the same 
goal, 

These amendments: 

First. Provided stricter standards of 
conduct and disciplinary enforcement in 
Job Corps centers, curtailment of unnec- 
essary travel expenses generated by the 
assignment of enrollees to distant camps, 
and needed follow-up activities after an 
enrollee leaves the program—Senator 
Morpny, incorporated in sections 104 (i) 
and (j) and section 111(a) of the act. 

Second. Placed employees of commu- 
nity action and delegate agencies under 
certain Hatch Act restrictions limiting 
political activity—Senators MURPHY, 
Provuty, DOMINICK, FANNIN, JAviTs, and 
others, compromise substitute incor- 
porated into the act as section 603(a). 

Third. Barred VISTA volunteers from 
political activity, by application of the 
Hatch Act—Senator Murpxy, incorpor- 
ated in the act as section 804(c). 

Fourth. Increased the independence 
and functions of the National Advisory 
Council—Senator Proury, incorporated 
into the act as section 605. 

Fifth. Required that salaries paid to 
poverty program workers not exceed the 
rates of compensation paid for com- 
parable work in the area, and that a list 
of employees paid $10,000 or more be 
made available annually to the Con- 
gress—Senators Javrrs and Murpuy, in- 
corporated into the act as section 610-1 
(a) and (b). 

Sixth. Required that agencies admin- 
istering manpower programs coordinate 
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their efforts through the President's 

Committee on Manpower, and that the 

Secretary of Labor develop the capacity 

of the Federal-State Employment Serv- 

ice to support all federally assisted train- 
ing and employment programs—Senator 

Javits, incorporated into the act as sec- 

tions 611 (c) and (d). 

Seventh. Permitted establishment of a 
limited number of youth employment 
and training programs on a combined 
residential and nonresidential basis, in- 
volving the use of funds and authority 
under both the Job Corps and Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps—Senator Javits, in- 
corporated into the act as section 111-1. 

Eighth. Exempted Indian cooperatives 
located on reservations from the prohibi- 
tion in title HI-A barring loans to cer- 
tain cooperatives—Senator Fannin, in- 
corporated into the act in section 305 (f). 

Ninth. A set of amendments provided 
for the full use of the resources of the 
private sector in the antipoverty effort 
and authorized contracts with private 
enterprise under various programs of the 
act—Senators Javrrs, Provuty, and 
Kuchl, incorporated in sections 2, 103 
(b), 113(a), 114000, and 619 of the act. 

Tenth. Provided “special impact” 
work training and employment pro- 
grams in those urban areas of the Na- 
tion having especially large concentra- 
tions of low-income persons—Senator 
Javits, with Senator KENNEDY of New 
York, incorporated into the act as a new 
part D of title I. 

Eleventh. Earmarked certain funds 
for the Headstart program—Senator 
Proury, the principle of earmarking for 
Headstart retained in the bill in section 
2(a) (2). 

HEALTH 

The Congress enacted only two major 
health bills this year, both of which, as 
approved by the Senate, contained im- 
portant Republican contributions. The 
provisions for the mentally retarded, 
approved by the Senate but dropped in 
the House from the Comprehensive 
Health Planning and Public Health 
Services Amendments of 1966, Public 
Law 89-749, will be considered again next 
year. 

ALLIED HEALTH PROFESSIONS PERSONNEL TRAIN- 
ING ACT OF 1966 (S. 3102; H.R. 13196—PUB-~ 
LIC LAW 89-751) 

Republican amendments enacted into 
law included: 

First. A new scholarship program for 
nurses—nursing educational opportunity 
grants—Senator JAVITS. 

Second. A new program to encourage 
young people to enter the nursing pro- 
fession—Senator Javits. 

Third. Permitting funds under the 
Nurses Training Act for associate and 
diploma programs to be interchangeable 
with funds for baccalaureate and higher 
degree programs, in instances where 
either one of the programs has insuffi- 
cient applications and the other is 
underfunded, thus facilitating the full 
use of presently authorized funds for 
construction of nursing schools—Senator 
JAVITS. 

VETERANS 

The principal veterans bill signed into 
law this year, the cold war GI bill—S. 9, 
Public Law 89-358—was by 
the minority in their votes in the Senate 
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San support for constructive 
legislation. 
Senator DominickK—would have amended 
the cold war GI bill to authorize pay- 
ments of educational assistance allow- 
ances to eligible cold war veterans who 
began a summer course of education 
before June 1, 1966, but finished before 
June 30, 1966; this measure passed the 
Senate but not the House. 
LIBRARIES 

LIBRARY SERVICES AND CONSTRUCTION ACT 

AMENDMENTS OF 1966 (H.R. 14050; S. 3076— 

PUBLIC LAW 89-511) 

Titles I, II, III, and part A of title IV 
of this act are substantially the same as 
similar sections of S. 2944, a bill earlier 
introduced by Senators Javits, COOPER, 
and Proury. The minority bill served 
as a pattern for the legislation later 
enacted. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT AND FECA 
PEDERAL EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION ACT AMEND- 

MENTS OF 1966 (H.R. 10721—PUBLIC LAW 89— 

468) AND RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT AMEND- 

MENTS (H.R. 14355—PUBLIC LAW 89-700, AND 

H.R. 17285—PUBLIC LAW 89-692) 

The FECA bill grants to Federal em- 
ployees a number of benefits previously 
granted to retirees under social security, 
including, of particular significance, 
benefits to surviving children between 
the ages of 18 and 22 who are attending 
School as full time students—a type of 
benefit originated in a Republican bill— 
Senator Javrrs—in 1963—S. 1770, 88th 
Congress. In this connection, the FECA 
bill, as finally enacted into law, includes 
& Minority amendment to Incorporate a 
Specific definition of “educational insti- 
tution,” so as to insure maximum cover- 
age and avoid the need for involving the 

executive branch of the Federal Govern- 

Ment in passing upon the qualifications 
of such institutions—Senator Javrrs, 
amendment No. 571, incorporated in sec- 
tion 7(c) of the act. 

The same survivorship benefits were 
also provided by amendments to the 
Railroad Retirement Act—Public Law 
85-700—in a measure based upon bills 
Originally introduced by Senators Javits 
(S5. 2597) and Dominick (S. 2889). 


Hon. Frank Chelf 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I count 
it a privilege to have been associated 
With Prank Cxetr in this Congress, and 
I want to join the many voices in paying 
tribute to a fine gentleman, a legislator 
of integrity and talent, and a warm 
friend. His eloquence on behalf of a just 
Cause displayed a talent all could envy 
and few could emulate. 

The Fourth District of Kentucky and 
this Congress will miss FRANK CHELF, a 
Representative who has served with dis- 
tinction and honor. 


A Republican bill, S. 3805— ° 
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in keeping with the traditional biparti- Walnut Log Exports—A Serious Situation merce 
veterans set 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
` or 
HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, as the 
89th Congress began its work in 1965, an 
administrative decision of serious con- 
cern to my own State of Indiana and 
to an entire industry was made. It 
created a situation that warranted 
intensive consideration and prompt 
action. Unfortunately, while the situ- 
ation received thorough discussion and 
study during the 89th Congress, the 
much-needed action was not taken and 
the problem remains as grave today as 
it was at the beginning of 1965. 

I refer to the export of walnut logs, 
a unique American resource which is in 
such serious short supply it is threatened 
with exhaustion. On February 12, 1965, 
Secretary of Commerce Connor, shortly 
after taking office, announced that he 
would not extend export controls on 
walnut logs, controls that were imposed 
a year earlier by former Secretary 
Hodges after 2½ years of study by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The control order issued by Secretary 
Hodges was in complete harmony with 
the terms of the Export Control Act of 
1949. The pertinent provision of sec- 
tion 2 of that act declares that it is the 
policy of the United States to impose 
export controls to the extent necessary 
“to protect the domestic economy from 
the excessive drain of scarce materials 
and to reduce the inflationary impact of 
abnormal demand.” 

Section 3 of the act authorizes the 
President to “prohibit or curtail” the 
exportation of any commodities in order 
to implement this policy. Authority to 
implement the act was delegated to the 
Secretary of Commerce by the President. 

During the 2-year study before the 
order was initially imposed it was found 
that walnut log exports had increased by 
more than 1,500 percent between 1954 
and 1960 and that the average price of 
logs for export had increased by 97 per- 
cent during the same period. 

At the time the order was put into 
effect the associations of walnut veneer 
manufacturers voluntarily agreed to cut 
domestic consumption by reducing the 
standard thickness of veneer. This 
agreement was included in Secretary 
Hodges’ order. The reduction in thick- 
ness resulted in many complaints from 
customers, the furniture and plywood 
manufacturers, and also caused much 
technological adjustment. Unpopular as 
it was the manufacturers stuck to the 
program and were able to reduce domes- 
tic consumption by 4 million board feet. 

However, as a result of an underesti- 
mate on the amount of domestic usage 
by the Department of Commerce the 
“target” cutback for American manufac- 
turers was set too low. The industry 
had said in effect that if exports were cut 
they would reduce their own usage by 5 
million board feet. Based on 1963 Com- 
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Department estimates, usage was 
at 20 million board feet—making a 
target of 15 million for domestic indus- 
try; yet actual 1963 usage was 23.5 mil- 
lion feet domestic. Thus a “target” of 
15 million feet would mean a reduction 
of 8.5 million feet instead of 5 million. 

But, Mr. President, it remains a fact 
that the domestic industry was able, in 
spite of handicaps which could be con- 
sidered severe, to reduce usage by 4 mil- 
lion feet, reaching 80 percent of the 
expected 5 million feet of planned cut- 
back. Had the 5 million reduction been 
based on the actual 1963 usage of 23.5 
million with a target of 18.3 million, 
industry would have only exceeded that 
goal by a margin of 1 million board feet. 
Other factors such as the delay involved 
in converting equipment to cut the thin- 
ner veneer threw added burden on the 
industry to meet the requirement. 

Yet the Secretary of Commerce cited 
industry’s failure to meet the target as 
& major reason for not continuing the 
controls, while saying nothing of the 
basis on which the goal was set. 

Following the Secretary’s refusal to 
restore the controls or to hold adminis- 
trative hearings into the matter, a Sen- 
ate Commerce Subcommittee of which I 
vas chairman held hearings in March 

1965. 

At the opening of the hearings I prè- 
dicted that the removal of the export 
controls would make a shambles of the 
orderly self-restraint which had been 
successfully practiced by the walnut 
veneer industry on a voluntary basis and 
that it would in time reduce the avail- 
able supply of this beautiful wood to a 
volume below that otherwise available to 
the furniture industry. 

Needless to say, Mr. President, while 
these hearings served to bring out the 
facts about the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, the controls have not been rein- 
stated. This, in spite of the fact that 
we are outrunning our supply of this 
precious resource. In fact it was dem- 
onstrated that a continuation of the 
present demand, especially for export, 
could result if unchecked in exhausting 
the supply in about 7 years. 

The walnut log issue thus remains seri- 
ous unfinished business and I regret that 
despite earnest efforts by industry, labor 
and many in the Senate and House, the 
problem has gone unresolved in this 
Congress, I believe that it is a subject 
that deserves the highest priority when 
the goth Congress convenes in January. 

Although attempts were made to leg- 
islate in this area over the last 2 years, 
the fact remains that under present law 
authority already exists to alleviate the 
hardships placed on domestic labor and 
industry and to provide for the wise use 
of this wonderful resource. While I am 
informed that new legislation is being 
considered, the normal course of such 
action could require several years, and 
in the meantime the drain of this unique 
American resource will continue. In the 
meantime many other countries continue 
to protect their fine hardwoods through 
the use of embargoes or quotas. 

As I have stated, Mr. President, the 
Export Control Act already provides for 
controls to prevent excessive drain of 
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scarce materials and to reduce the infia- 
tionary impact of abnormal foreign 
demand. Our hearings in this Congress 
demonstrated that both of these condi- 
tions exist; thus it still rests with the 
Secretary of Commerce to use the 
authority granted him to prevent the 
exhaustion of this beautiful national 
asset. i 
We cannot rest until this problem is 
resolved; it will again be the responsibil- 
ity of Congress next year to dig in and 
assure that a solution is reached. 


Harry H. Schlacht 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr, FARBSTEIN, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to include an editorial written for the 
East Side News by Abe E. Eisenstein on 
the anniversary of the death of Mr. Har- 
ry H. Schlacht. Mr. Schlacht was a dis- 
tinguished newspaperman and journalist. 
He was an outstanding citizen of the 
East Side of Manhattan, part of my con- 
gressional district. His contributions to 
the area were many and it was my 
privilege to have known him and be asso- 
ciated with him during his lifetime in 
his many efforts to assist the residents 
of our area: 

A Lire THAT ENRICHED OUR Lives 
(By Abe E. Eisenstein) 
“But O for the touch of his vanished hand 
And the sound of his voice that is still.” 

The life of the late Harry H. Schlacht fills 
one with the most rewarding and inspiring 
recollections. 

He spent his entire life on the East Side, 
giving his all to a better and happier com- 
munity, in which all segments of our society 
could live in peace and harmony. 

He labored unceasingly for ‘better housing, 
for more schools and playgrounds, for im- 
proved transit facilities, and for raising the 
economic, educational and cultural levels of 
the average resident in our vast congested 
areas. 

He strove with might and main in his edi- 
torial writings for a greater appreciation and 
understanding of the blessings of our be- 
loved land. 

He inculcated in the youth of our city a 
greater participation and enthusiasm in the 
affairs of government, whether it be local, 
state or national. 

His was in essence a life dedicated to the 
enrichment of every ethnic and racial group. 

Mr, Schlacht was the first president of the 
East Side Chamber of Commerce. 

He was one of the editorial writers of the 
Evening Journal for many years. 

He was Deputy Commissioner of Water, Gas 
& Electricity under appointment of Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner. 

He was honored by the first President of 
Israel for his journalistic writings in behalf 
of the recognition of that country to the rest 
of the world. 


United States Navy, 
United States Marine Corps and by hosts of 
tions. 

His untimely death in 1961 evoked city- 
wide notice in the metropolitan press. 2 
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Mr. Schlacht's passing concluded a stir- 
ring chapter in America’s historic East Side, 
the birthplace of New York's history. 

He was a dauntiess leader and ploneer 
builder, envisioning better tomorrows in the 
life of our nation. 

The loss of such a prominent public- 
spirited citizen who faithfully served so long 
in so many ways with no thought of 
reward is still being felt among the residents 
of the East Side. 

In recognition of his unselfish exertions 
for a better life for his fellow man, the 
people of this community should now plan 
an appropriate living memorial to his 
memory. 


Activities of the Senate Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 89th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I submit 
to the Senate a report of the activities 
of the Senate Committee on the District 
of Columbia for the 2d session of the 89th 
Congress. This presentation provides in 
full a report in detail of the committee’s 
activities for that period of time plus a 
statistical report for the full 89th Con- 
gress. 

In the conduct of its legislative re- 
sponsibilities, the Senate District Com- 
mittee in some respects is not unlike a 
State legislature and city council com- 
bined, by virtue of the great variety of 
problems and proposals that come before 
it. 

Mr. President, I am aware that few 
Members of this distinguished body 
aspire to serve on the District of Colum- 
bia Committee. However, I sincerely be- 
lieve that my colleagues on the commit- 
tee are deserving of the gratitude of the 
entire Congress, the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the people of the 
entire country for the hours they spend 
in attending to the business of the Na- 
tion’s Capital City while carrying on their 
other major activities incident to their 
service in the Congress. May I further 
express my deep appreciation to my sub- 
committee chairmen who gave of their 
time and energy; namely, the very ef- 
fective and hardworking senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], who has been 
a keen student of District affairs for 
many years, and who is chairman of the 
Public Health, Education, Welfare, and 
Safety Subcommittee; the distinguished 
junior Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. McIntyre], whose assistance in 
committee matters has been helpful to 
our committee as chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee; and the capable 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typrncs], who has served as the com- 
mittee’s chairman of the very active 
Business and Commerce Subcommittee. 
To the other committee members, the 
junior Senator from New York (Mr. 
Kennepy], whose service as former At- 
torney General of the United States, 
made his work most valuable to the com- 
mittee; the junior Senator from Vermont 
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{Mr. Proury], whose long and effective 
service was useful to the committee; and 
particularly to the junior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Dominick], whose expe- 
rience in the House of Representatives 
and in the legislature of his home State 
and whose penetrating, effective, and 
diligent efforts have done much to assist 
the committee with its many problems. 
I wish to express my sincere thanks for 
the hours they gave to our committee. 

I would also like to express my deep 
appreciation for the cooperation I re- 
ceived personally as committee chairman 
from the Honorable JoHN McMILLAN, 
chairman of the House Committee on the 
District of Columbia, and the individual 
members of his committee. Likewise, I 
wish to commend the cooperation and as- 
sistance that the staff members of the 
House District Committee have extended 
to the staff members of my committee 
during this Congress. 

During the 2d session of the 89th Con- 
gress, the full committee considered a 
number of important bills. During the 
89th Congress, the upsurge of crime in 
the District of Columbia was the fore- 
most problem considered by the commit- 
tee, and no single subject has received 
greater attention by the committee in 
more than 10 years. An in-depth exam- 
ination of the need for strengthening the 
District of Columbia Criminal Justice 
Code, which was begun in the 87th Con- 
gress, extended through the 89th Con- 
gress, The committee held more than 7 
days of hearings between April and Au- 
gust 1965, hearing 36 witnesses update 
hearings that had been held in the 87th 
and 88th Congresses. After careful 
study of various crime measures, the 
committee substantially amended H.R. 
5688 as it passed the House, and reported 
it to the Senate, where it passed on 
August 31, 1965. Conferees met on at 
least 12 separate occasions during the 2d 
session to work out an agreement satis- 
factory to both bodies. The conference 
report on the omnibus crime bill was 
approved by the Senate on October 17, 
1966. 

Title I of H.R. 5688 deals with prob- 
lems in the District which have resulted 
from the so-called Mallory rule. Under 
the terms of the bill, a completely volun- 
tary statement or confession will not be 
ruled out at trial on the basis of delay 
alone in bringing a person before a Com- 
missioner or other judicial officer. On 
the contrary, the period of delay to dis- 
qualify a confession will be reasonable 
and adequately defined and enmeshed 
with adequate safeguards for the de- 
tained person during police custody. The 
safeguards in title I are those set forth 
by the Supreme Court in the Miranda 
case, decided June 13, 1966. That case, 
while requiring a person to be provided 
legal counsel prior to questioning, and 
complete protection against self-incrim- 
ination, does not rule out reasonable in- 
terrogation by police officers. 

In effect, title I provides that state- 
ments and confessions otherwise admis- 
sible shall not be inadmissible solely be- 
cause of delay in taking an arrested 
person before a Commissioner or commit- 
ting officer if, prior to questioning, the 
person is advised of his right to remain si- 
lent, that his statements may be used 
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against him and that he has the right to 
assistance of counsel prior to and during 
questioning. Also, if the person waives 
his right to counsel during questioning, 
the aggregate period of questioning, in 
the absence of his attorney and prior to 
the time the person is taken before a 
Commissioner, shall not exceed 6 hours. 

Title I provides a new insanity test 
that was approved by the American Law 
Institute. Under the test as approved, a 
person is not responsible for criminal 
conduct if at the time of such conduct, 
as a result of mental disease or defect, 
he lacks substantial capacity either to 
know or appreciate the wrongfulness of 
his conduct, or to conform his conduct to 
legal requirements. 

Title II also establishes mental disease 
or defect as an affirmative defense, to be 
established by the defendant, and pre- 
cludes the pleading of the defense by a 
person manifesting mental disease or 
defect only by repeated criminal or antl- 
social conduct. Also, the defendant is 
required to give notice of the intention 
to plead an insanity defense. 

Title III allows a police officer to de- 
tain anyone who he has probable cause 
to believe is committing or has committed 
a crime, and to question him about his 
actions. The detention period is limited 
to 4 hours, after which the person de- 
tained must be arrested and charged with 
a crime, or released. 

The specter of investigative arrests was 
alleviated by the action of the conferees 
in deleting language allowing the deten- 
tion of person who a police officer has 
cause to believe is about to commit a 
crime. 

Other titles of the crime bill establish 
criteria for the detention of material 
Witnesses; change the penalties, or estab- 
lish minimum penalties for, certain 
crimes; revise and expand the laws deal- 
ing with obscene matter, and establish 
As a crime the false reporting of crimes 
to the police. Vetoed. 

H.R. 11487, a major District of Co- 
lumbia revenue-producing bill, was ap- 
Proved late in the 2d session. The 
House-passed bill would have increased 
revenues by $6 million, including an ad- 
ditional $4 million in income taxes, and 
$2 million from an increase on motor 
Vehicle fuel. The latter amount is ear- 
Marked for highway construction. The 
Senate amended the House bill by in- 
Creasing excise taxes and making ciga- 
rettes subject to the sales tax. As agreed 
to in conference, and subsequently ap- 
broved—Public Law 89-610—the bill will 
Provide new tax revenue in fiscal 196T 
€stimated in excess of $11 million. In 
addition to the increase in income taxes 
and motor vehicle fuel taxes, the revy- 
Enue bill provides for increases in taxes 
on alcohol and spirits from $1,50 to $1.75 
per gallon; beer, from $1.50 to $2 per 

motor vehicle excise tax from 2 
to 3 percent; transient rooms from 4 to 
5 percent; and cigarettes from 2 to 3 
Cents per pack, plus the imposition of the 
3-percent sales tax on cigarette sales. 

In addition, the authorized Federal 
payment to the District of Columbia is 
increased from $50 to $60 million. The 
Senate had voted to change the Federal 
Payment authorization to a formula ap- 
Proach based on 25 percent of local taxes, 
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but conferees for the Senate were un- 
successful in retaining this feature. 
Also, the borrowing authorization for 
capital improvements was increased 
from $225 to $250 million. Conferees 
were unable to retain, in lieu of a fixed 
sum, the Senate version for borrowing 
authorization, which would have substi- 
tuted a formula based on 6 percent of 
total estimated annual general fund 
revenues. 

Also, the full committee took action on 
H.R. 13703, to make technical amend- 
ments to titles 19 and 20 of the District 
of Columbia Code. The purpose of the 
bill is to correct certain errors in phrase- 
ology inadvertently made in the codifica- 
tion of part III of the District of Co- 
lumbia Code—Public Law 89-567. 

The full committee also acted to re- 
lieve the pressures on the District of 
Columbia Court of General Sessions 
caused by an increasing backlog of cases. 
The committee has been advised that 
this backlog delays jury trials of civil 
actions by as much as 18 months. Un- 
der the provisions of 8. 2263, the number 
of judges in the Court of General Ses- 
sions was increased from 15 to 20—Pub- 
lic Law 89-598. 

The Congress approved H.R. 17798, 
a bill that will require judgments ob- 
tained in the District of Columbia Court 
of General Sessions to be recorded in 
the recorder of deeds office in order to 
constitute a lien against real property— 
Public Law 89-745. 

On another important legislative 
measure, the committee provided exten- 
sive study of a home rule bill for the 
District of Columbia. In the 89th Con- 
gress two home rule bills were introduced 
in the Senate—S. 268 and S. 1118. The 
committee updated previous hearings on 
both of these legislative proposals and 
heard from numerous witnesses. S. 1118 
was reported by the committee in 
amended form, and was passed in the 
first session by the Senate. The House 
passed the bill with amendments; the 
Senate disagreed to those amendments 
and asked for a conference, but the 
House did not appoint conferees. The 
bill as it passed the Senate provided in 
some measure for self-government for 
the citizens of the District of Columbia. 
The provisions thereof provided for the 
election of the following: a city mayor; 
a city council of 19 members—5 to be 
elected at large; a school board con- 
sisting of 14 members; and a nonvoting 
delegate to the House of Representatives. 

The bill also provided that the Con- 
gress would retain full residual and ulti- 
mate legislative jurisdiction over the 
District of Columbia. In addition, the 
bill empowered the President to veto any 
act of the local government where such 
act adversely affects a Federal interest. 

In order to meet the fiscal require- 
ments of the city government, the bill 
provided authority for a regular annual 
payment by the Federal Government to 
the District of Columbia to be computed 
by means of a fiexible formula. It-was 
the committee’s view that a formula 
method would provide a more equitable 
basis for measuring the Federal respon- 
sibility to the Nation’s Capital as it would 
provide a built-in incentive to utilize 
local taxes to meet local needs. At the 
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same time, local residents would be 
assured that the Federal Government 
will automatically recognize its obliga- 
tion to provide additional revenues that 
are needed to meet legitimate increased 
expenditure requirements. 

The Subcommittee on Public Health, 
Education, Welfare, and Safety was ac- 
tive on a number of important and far- 
reaching bills in the 2d session of the 
89th Congress. 

One of the most significant matters 
acted upon was the District of Columbia 
Public Education Act introduced by the 
subcommittee chairman. H.R. 16958 will 
bring higher educational assistance to a 
population of more than 800,000 people 
in the District of Columbia. 

The bill provides for a Federal City 
College offering both a 2-year and a 4- 
year liberal arts course, and also author- 
izes the establishment of the Washington 
Institute of Technology to be operated 
separately from the Federal City Col- 
lege. 

The members of the board of higher 
education for the Federal City College 
would be composed of nine members ap- 
pointed by the District of Columbia Com- 
missioners. The board of trustees pro- 
vided for under the bill for the Wash- 
ington Institute of Technology would 
also be composed of nine members, but 
they will be appointed by the President 
of the United States rather than by the 
District of Columbia Commissioners. 

The tuition charged by both institu- 
tions would be minimal—Public Law 89- 
791. 

The subcommittee was also successful 
in obtaining final approval of the Dis- 
trict of. Columbia Minimum Wage 
Amendments Act of 1966. H.R. 8126 ex- 
pands the District of Columbia mini- 
mum wage laws to cover men, expands 
the covered occupations to include, 
among others, employees of nursing 
homes, hospitals and eleemosynary in- 
stitutions; and employees of religious, 
charitable and nonprofit organizations; 
but it excludes from overtime coverage 
certain commission salesmen and service 
employees. The bill also provides that 
overtime be paid at time and one-half for 
employment over 42 hours, later cut to 
40 hours. The bill provides step increases 
in the minimum wage, commencing with 
$1.25 minimum in 1967, and reaching 
$1.60 in 1969—Public Law 89-684. 

The subcommittee also acted upon 
HR. 3314, to require premarital blood 
tests and certification that applicants 
for marriage licenses are free from con- 
tagious syphilis—Public Law 89-682. 

H.R. 8337 is a bill to permit the licens- 
ing as a Iftensed practical nurse, without 
written examination, of an otherwise 
qualified applicant who for the preceding 
year has lived in the District of Colum- 
bia and has been actively engaged in car- 
ing for the sick in the Washington 
metropolitan area, as well as in the Dis- 
trict—Public Law 89-518. 

This subcommittee also completed ac- 
tion on two bills requiring reports to be 
made to the police by physicians and hos- 
pitals. H.R. 9985 requires mandatory 
reporting of injuries caused by firearms— 
Public Law 89-776; H.R. 10304 requires 
reports to be made in cases of physical 
abuse to children—Public Law 89-775. 
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The Subcommittee on Public Health, 
Education, Welfare, and Safety also ob- 
tained Senate approval of S. 1312, which 
would amend the District of Columbia 
Public School Food Service Act to au- 
thorize appropriations to reimburse the 
public school food services fund for 
lunches served to schoolchildren in ac- 
cordance with the National School 
Lunch Act. 

It also approved legislation (S. 2060) to 
amend the school census law to extend 
the scope of the census to all children in 
the District under the age of 18 years, 
and to permit the taking of the census 
when desirable, rather than on an annual 
basis. 

These latter two bills passed the Sen- 
ate, but were not acted upon by the 
House, ? 

The 2d session of the 89th Congress 
was particularly active for the Subcom- 
mittee on Fiscal Affairs. 

H.R. 15857 provides an average salary 
increase of 9.9 percent for police and 
firemen, and 8.9 percent for teachers 
and other school employees. The bill 
also makes extensive revisions of many 
aspects of the Teachers’ Salary Act, in- 
cluding provision for extra-duty pay for 
teachers who coach or direct extracurri- 
cular or cocurricular activities; increases 
credit for outside experience from 5 to 9 
years; requires that temporary teachers 
qualify within specified periods for pro- 
bationary or permanent appointment; 
creates the position of teacher-aid to 
assist teachers in noninstructional activi- 
ties, to augment the teacher-aid pro- 
gram existing by virtue of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 
The bill substitutes for the single salary 
concept for principals a multiple salary 
system by which principals’ salaries 
would be determined by a formula based 
on workload factors. No changes were 
made in retirement benefits or widows’ 
annuities or in the matter of recruiting 
incentives—Public Law 89-810. 

The subcommittee also reported H.R, 
8058, which amends the District of Co- 
lumbia Income and Franchise Tax Act to 
clarify the status for tax purposes of 
offices maintained by corporations to do 
business with the United States and to 
consult with the Government on matters 
not directly related to sale of goods or 
services. The bill excludes from the term 
“trade or business” which would subject 
the corporation to taxation, sales of tan- 
gible personal property by a company 
that maintains an office in the District, 
or which has a representative with an 
office here, for the sole purpose of deal- 
ing with the United States for commer- 
cial or noncommercial purposes or of 
dealing with the District or persons for 
noncommercial purposes—Public Law 
89-585. 

The Subcommittee on Fiscal Affairs 
also acted during the 2d session of the 
89th Congress on two bills to revise re- 
tirement benefits to teachers and to 
judges of the District of Columbia Court 
of Appeals, Court of General Sessions, 
and Juvenile Court. H.R. 11439 affords 
District teachers the same approximately 
4.6 percent cost-of-living increases in an- 
nuities provided all civil service retirees 
in the Ist session, and also provides addi- 
tional increases for teacher retirees of 
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6% percent for those whose annuities 
begin prior to October 1, 1956, and 1½ 
percent for those whose annuities began 
after that date—Public Law 89-494. 

H.R. 1066 provides authority for re- 
tired judges to be afforded increases in 
retirement annuities based on cost-of- 
living which may become payable to Fed- 
eral employees. It also allows a retired 
judge to perform judicial duties for up 
to 60 days a year, at regular salary minus 
retirement salary, and provides authority 
for retired judges who performed judicial 
duties during 1964—66 to receive up to 60 
days’ salary for each of those years— 
Public Law 89-587. 

The Subcommittee also reported a bill 
(H.R. 12119) to authorize the replace- 
ment of the old highway bridge across the 
Potomac River at 14th Street with a new 
six-lane bridge—Public Law 89-627. 

H.R. 11087 amends the District of Co- 
lumbia Business Corporation Act and the 
Income and Franchise Tax Act to pro- 
vide that certain transactions in the Dis- 
trict by foreign corporations authorized 
to invest in real estate do not constitute 
“doing business” and to provide that, 
subject to certain limitations, income re- 
ceived by a foreign corporation from 
mortgage loans on District real estate is 
not subject to the franchise tax—Public 
Law 89-591. 

House Joint Resolution 1178 author- 
izes the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to promulgate special regu- 
lations for the period of the Imperial 
Shrine convention in July 1967—Public 
Law 89-514. 

The Judiciary Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
completed action on several bills during 
the second session. 

H.R. 15860, the District of Columbia 
Bail Agency Act, creates a fact-gather- 
ing-and-reporting agency to provide 
judicial officers with reports containing 
information concerning individuals about 
whom the judicial officer is to make a 
bail determination. The purpose is to 
promote a system whereby worthy de- 
fendants and material witnesses will be 
able to secure their release from deten- 
tion pending court appearances on non- 
financial conditions, and to provide a 
judicial officer with information about a 
person's background so he can make an 
appropriate bail determination. 

The act implements the Federal Bail 
Reform Act of 1966, and supersedes the 
experimental District of Columbia bail 
project, which had operated for 3 years 
under a private grant—Public Law 
89-519. 

S. 1319 authorizes a work release pro- 
gram for defendants sentenced by the 
courts of the District of Columbia. Un- 
der this legislation, selected offenders 
will be eligible for release from prison at 
specified times to enable them to obtain 
or engage in gainful employment—Pub- 
lic Law 89-803. 

S. 1611 transfers a number of func- 
tions from the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia to the District of 
Columbia Court of General Sessions, the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, and the Recorder of Deeds for the 
District of Columbia, The functions 
transferred by the bill are all of a nature 
which are customarily performed by a 
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local court or local administrative agen- 
cy—Public Law 89-493. 

H.R. 647 simplifies the method of sub- 
stituting trustees in mortgages. The 
owner and the lender will be able to name 
them by agreement, rather than having 
to go to court—Public Law 89-706. 

The Judiciary Subcommittee also com- 
pleted action on three bills affecting col- 
leges in the District of Columbia. H.R. 
16608 amends the charter of Southeast- 
ern University to enable it to receive the 
highest accreditation—Public Law 89- 
639; H.R. 16863 clarifies the corporate 
name of Georgetown University—Public 
Law 89-631; and H.R. 16940 amends the 
charter of Trinity College of Washington, 
D.C. to permit members of the laity to be 
elected to the board of trustees, and to 
permit board members to elect their suc- 
cessors—Public Law 89-628. 

The Subcommittee on Business and 
Commerce considered several bills dur- 
ing the 2d session of the 89th Congress. 

H.R. 959 amends the Fire and Cas- 
ualty Act by requiring all domestic stock 
insurance companies authorized to do 
fidelity or surety business in the District 
of Columbia to maintain a paid-up capi- 
tal stock of not less than $500,000, and 
a surplus of not less than $250,000— 
Public Law 89-399. 

H.R. 8466 amends the Fire and Cas- 
ualty Act to provide for the licensing and 
regulation of insurance premium finance 
companies in the District of Columbia— 
Public Law 89-403. 

H.R. 9824 amends the District of 
Columbia Life Insurance Act to permit 
insurance companies to make prompt 
public announcement of financial stand- 
ing—Public Law 89-559. 

H.R. 10823 authorizes an increase in 
the maximum amount of credit life, 
health, and accident insurance with re- 
spect to debtors who have secured loans 
for educational or other purposes, in 
cascs where the loans are to be repaid in 
installments. The $10,000 limit imposed 
on loans would not be applicable to edu- 
cational loans. Insurance for education- 
al loans may include the amount already 
advanced to the borrower and the bal- 
ance of the commitment not yet ad- 
vanced, less the repayments. Credit life, 
accident, and health provisions are sim- 
ilarly amended—Public Law 89-594. 

H.R. 11664 confers additional juris- 
diction upon the Superintendent of In- 
surance to regulate domestic stock in- 
surance companies and to exempt such 
companies from certain provisions of 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934— 
Public Law 89-402. 

H.R. 13558 provides for the regulation 
of the professional practice of certified 
public accountants in the District of 
Columbia, including examination, li- 
censure, and registration of certified 
public accountants—Public Law 89-578. 

H.R. 14205 declares the Old George- 
town Market a historical site and directs 
the Commissioners to operate and main- 
tain it as a public market. The Com- 
missioners are authorized to enter into 
an agreement with the Secretary of the 
Interior to provide for the use of part of 
the property as a museum to be operated 
by the Secretary in connection with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal—Public Law 
89-600. 
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HR. 15858 amends the District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945 to 
authorize early land acquisition for the 
purpose of acquiring a site for the re- 
placement of Shaw Junior High School, 
The Board of Education owns the site 
that had been selected for the new 
school, but that site has been diverted 
from their use and control for other pur- 
poses—Public Law 89-569. 

The Business and Commerce Subcom- 
mittee took action also on several bills 
which have not become public law. The 
following bills have passed the Senate but 
have not been acted upon in the House: 

S. 1717 would provide for the registra- 
tion of names assumed for the purposes 
of trade or business in the District of 
Columbia. 

S. 2769 would create a parking board to 
acquire property in the District of Co- 
lumbia and to construct and operate or 
provide for construction and operation of 
parking facilities in the District of Co- 
lumbia, The purpose of the bill is to al- 
leviate the congestion in the central busi- 
ness district and to provide adequate 
parking for employees, shoppers, and 
tourists 


The Business and Commerce Subcom- 
mittee also reported two bills involving 
motorists. S. 1713 would amend the Mo- 
tor Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act to 
Provide more stringent sanctions against 
uninsured District motorists involved in 
accidents in the District of Columbia. 
The bill would provide for the suspension 
of both the license and registration of the 
owner and operator of an uninsured ve- 
hicle involved in an accident or serious 
traffic violation. It would also require 
that security is to remain on deposit for 
2 years and for suspension where security 
is not deposited and claims not settled. 
The bill would also require owners and 
operators to show proof of financial re- 
sponsibility in addition to security, and 
to maintain such proof for 5 years. 

H.R. 9918 would authorize creation of 
an unsatisfied judgment fund contrib- 
uted to by uninsured District motorists. 
The fund would be available to judgment 
creditors unable to collect a judgment 
from an uninsured motorist. Recovery 
from the fund would be limited to Dis- 
trict residents not covered by automobile 
Hability insurance, which would be re- 
quired to contain uninsured motorist 
coverage. Thus, recovery would be pri- 
marily limited to a relatively small 
group, consisting primarily of District 
Tesidents who do not own cars and are 
injured while a pedestrian. 

HR. 9918 was considered on the floor 
of the Senate, but was not voted upon. 

The Senate also passed and returned 
to the House H.R. 11428, which would 
amend the act relating to priority holders 
along the Washington Channel in the 
Southwest redevelopment project. The 
bill would extend the priorities to all 
businesses displaced from the waterfront 
area, but would clarify the position that 
the priorities are personal to priority 
holders or members of their families, 
The bill also would allow a new method of 
computing rents to be charged businesses 
relocating there. 

Finally, the subcommittee held 6 days 
of hearings on S. 3549, S. 3558, and S. 
2331, bills having to do with landlord- 
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tenant relationships, particularly as ap- 
plied to unsafe and unsanitary buildings. 


Statistical summary of the Senate Committee 
on the District of Coiumbia, 89th Cong. 
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Number of hilis, nets, resolu- 
tions, and nominations re- 
ferred to committee... 
Number of bills, acts, resolu- 
tions, and nominations re- 
ported to the Senate 76 34 43 
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tions, and nominations on 
which hearings were held. 
Number of bills which have 
become public or private 
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Full committee hearings (ist 
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Subcommittee executive meetings: 
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Full committee executive meetings: 
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Hon. Lera Thomas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr, Speaker, 
a gentlewoman who served among us will 
not return to this Chamber when the 
new Congress convenes. Mrs. ALBERT 
Tuomas will be greatly missed by her 
many friends. 

The courage with which LERA THOMAS 
undertook the completion of her hus- 
band’s term in Congress is a lesson to 
us all. Her devotion in ably carrying on 
with the affairs of this country and the 
State of Texas during a time of great 
personal loss and sorrow cannot be ade- 
quately expressed. Mrs. THOMAS has 
won the admiration of her colleagues, 
and her presence here in this House was 
an example of dignity to all. 

Together with my colleagues, I extend 
to Mrs, THomas our grateiul thanks. 
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International Trade: The De Thomasis 
Brothers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, it is 
with great interest that I call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues, a project two 
young people have started in the field of 
international commerce, without benefit 
of Government help but with initiative 
of their own. 

If continued to its end, it could cer- 
tainly start a trend by others in industry 
and small business. 

The newness of the approach is what 
deserves telling. 

Louis and Sylvester de Thomasis, 26 
and 30 years old, respectively, decided to 
inquire and initiate a friendly letter 
across the Atlantic to far-off Turkey. 
Through an intermediary, and inquiries 
to the Turkish Embassy in Washington, 
D.C., they found a brother combination 
similar to their own, operating a print- 
ing and duplicating business such as 
cing own, in Ankara, the capital of Tur- 

ey. 

Through an exchange of letters, trans- 
lated in the respective languages—the 
De Thomasis brothers of Washington, 
D.C., and the Ajans, Turk brothers of 
Ankara, have exchanged printing meth- 
ods and prices and are in the process of 
doing so again for the second time, sam- 
ples and printing matter so as to com- 
pare the quality, type, and embossing 
methods, as such, so as to bring an im- 
mediate closer relationship in their small 
business enterprise to each other. 

I would like to bring to your attention 
the following article from the Washing- 
ton Evening Star and, also, the article 
in the Clinton, Md., Star Leader. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star] 
PRINTING EXCHANGE STARTED 

Two brothers who operate a Washington 
printing firm have begun what they hope 
will grow into a “businessman to business- 
man“ series of international exchanges. 

The brothers, Louis and Sylvester De- 
Thomasis, owners of Metro Graphics, Inc,, 
1522 K St. NW, recently had a letter de- 
livered through an emissary to two brothers 
who operate a printing firm in Ankara, 
Turkey. Enclosed were brochures, price liste 
and other information about the Washing- 
ton company. 

The Turkish brothers, publishers of Ajans- 
Turk Printing and Publishing Co., sent back 
a letter with information about their busi- 
ness operations, saying “it will be a pleasure 
to cooperate with your serious printing in- 
stitution.” 

The DeThomasis hope the exchanges will 
grow and that the Turkish firm will benefit 
from data about modern printing techniques 
while they benefit from the experience of the 
Turkish firm, which claims to have Issued 
the first embossed stamp in the world. 

From the Clinton (Md.) Star Leader] 
De THomasis’ EXPAND To Prince Grorces— 
GRAPHIC INTEREST BONDS BROTHERS 

Louis and Sylvester De Thomasis are two 

dynamic young businessmen who have 
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started their own people-to-people program 
and hope it will contribute to the promotion 
of international good will throughout the 
world business community. 

The two New York-born brothers founded 
Metro Graphics, Inc., the highly successful 
printing company at 1522 K Street, N.W. 
Their company combines modern technology, 
youthful enthusiasm, and perhaps by old 
standards, unorthodox ways, but they turn 
out perfectly executed printing work that 
President Louis De Thomasis says other com- 
panies often turn down, being unable to cope 
with urgent deadlines. 

The people-to-people approach of the two 
American brothers started recently when 
they made a proposal through an emissary to 
a prominent Turkish printing company, 
Gazetecilik ve Matbaacilik Sanayii, Ltd. in 
Ankara, the capital of Turkey, which com- 
pany happens also to be run by two brothers, 
Sevket Evliyagil and Necdet Evliyngil. 

The American firm proposed exchanging 
techniques and exploring the scope, methods, 
and price ranges, of their two printing orga- 
nizations with the hope of mutual benefit. 
The Turkish company, which is said to have 
printed the first embossed stamp in the 
world, and is known for its rare and fine 
printing processes, has indicated it is anxi- 
ous to cooperate with Metro Graphics, Inc. 

It is the hope of the De Thomasis brothers 
that they can help the Turkish firm with 
their ultra-modern printing methods and 
business techniques, and at the same time 
that they will profit from the more old world 
atmosphere and experience of the Turkish 
firm. 


Louis De Thomasis, the President of Metro 
Graphics, Inc., who is twenty-six years old, 
is a graduate of the Georgetown Foreign 
Service School and is international minded. 
He is also State Director of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce in Washington, D.C., 
and was among five men recently chosen to 
be interviewed for the position of Secretary 
General of the Junior Chamber of Inter- 
national, 

The two De Thomasis were pleased to get 
a call on a recent Sunday morning from a 
New York firm with an 8.08. for a rush job 
of printing they were unable to have done 
in New York. Metro Graphics, Inc. went 
into action and had the printing completed 
three hours after the firm's New York repre- 
sentative arrived with the details. They 
pride themselves on turning out complicated 
work within the limits of time that other 
firms would find impossible. 

The elder Sylvester, “Chick,” De Thomasis, 
who is just thirty-one years old, is Senior 
Vice President of Metro Graphics Inc. He 
was recently appointed co-chairman of the 
Advisory Board of the United Bank and Trust 
Company of Oxon Hill, Md. The capitaliza- 
tion with which the bank started is believed 
to be the largest initial capital any bank has 
had in the history of fast-growing Prince 

County. Chick, or Sylvester, left his 
job as accountant of the De Thomasis fami- 
ly’s business interests in New York to come 
to Washington to help his brother in the 
printing company which was founded in 1963. 

The brothers stress youth (most of the 
people in the company are under thirty) and 
they also have made it a policy to employ 
the handicapped. Their attitude is that no 
job is impossible and with their battery of 
automated, syncopated, mechanized equip- 
ment and expert staff, they have proven it 
many times, It is their desire that the above 
mentioned assets, along with some imagina- 
tion, will serve to help bring about inter- 
national tion that will ultimately 
lead to good will for their own company as 
well as companies in other countries, besides 


The newest endeavor of Louls and — 
vester (Chick) De Thomasis is in the expan- 
sion interests trading as 
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S. L. Thomas, Inc. which will be temporarily 
located at the Barnabas Office Buliding, 4400 
Stamp Road, Temple Hills, Md., and later 
permanently at the South Potomac Profes- 
sional Center on Indian Head Highway. S. L. 
Thomas, Inc. will be servicing Prince Georges 
County in their needs in printing, office sup- 
plies and office furniture. It is believed to 
be one of the first services of its kind in 
the Community and will employ the most 
modern and efficient methods of its kind. 

The Washington Office, trading as Metro- 
Graphics, Inc., next door to the Sheraton- 
Carlton Hotel, several blocks from the White 
House, has made great strides in the business 
community there. The De Thomasis broth- 
ers plan to personally supervise all details in 
the Prince Georges Community and also will 
provide a full staff that will be on call to 
the customers of that community. 


The Harvey Record Measures Up to 
Statesman Standard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, we shall all 
miss our colleague, the gentleman from 
Indiana, RatpH Harvey, as he retires 
from the Congress. The attached edi- 
torial from the Courier-Times of New 
Castle, Ind., I think, sums up very well 
his record of service to his State and 
the Nation. Certainly we all wish him 
very well for the future: 

Tse Harvey RECORD Measures UP TO STATES- 

MAN STANDARD—CONTRIBUTION TO NATION'S 

Procress Has BEEN NOTABLE 


The 89th Congress has adjourned, and with 
its conclusion Congressman RALPH HARVEY 
completes distinguished service in the na- 
tion's capital that covers a span of twenty 
years. Before that he was in the Indiana 
General Assembly (the biennial Sessions of 
1943, 1945 and 1947), and before that he was 
a Commissioner of Henry County. 

If the years in the state legislature were 
years of preparation, they also were years of 
service in themselves, Mr. Harvey was chair- 
man of the important Budget Committee, 
covering the whole spectrum of state govern- 
ment, but we should like to single out one 
detail of this activity which shows the fore- 
sight he brought to the job. In 1947 he per- 
suaded the state to buy an 80-acre farm 
adjoining the Ball State University campus 
in anticipation of future needs. The school 
then had 3,000 students; now it has 13,000. 

That year Tenth District Congressman 
Raymond Springer died, and in the November 
special election Mr, Harvey was elected to fill 
out the unexpired term. He has represented 
the district in Washington continuously 
since then with the exception of a single 
term between 1958 and 1960. 

It must have been a thrill for a freshman 
congressman to land immediately on the 
Committee on Government Operations at a 
time when the Hoover report for strengthen- 
ing the whole structure of our national gov- 
ernment was being implemented. His expert 
contribution as a member of the Agriculture 
Committee was of great value, and the 
respect in which fellow congressmen held 
him was demonstrated by his appointment 
to the Select Committee on Small Business 
and the Republican Policy Committee. 

But we like to remember that he helped 
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draft the Food-for-Peace program, which 
made this country's surplus food products 
available at bulk prices to areas of the world 
where people were starving. That he helped 
write the Watershed act to conserve a great 
resource and enhance the productive capac- 
ity of the nation, and that he was active and 
influential in getting the Blue River water- 
shed program on its way. That he sponsored 
a 20-year-old Korean boy who had the ambi- 
tion to go to college in America. 

No Congressman can do all he needs to 
do—he can't even read half of the things he 
needs to read every day—and so a member of 
congress who has a gracious, perceptive wife 
is fortunate, indeed, and Mrs. Harvey has 
played a significant role In her husband's 
public service. Mrs. Harvey found time not 
only to do much reading for him, but to 
greet friends and to participate in the affairs 
of the wives of Washington officials. She 
was a member of the International Club, 
consisting of the wives of ten foreign diplo- 
mats and the wives of ten members of Con- 
gress, establishing an intimate and nelgh- 
borly relationship for these guests of our 
country. No wonder she was chosen the out- 
standing Hoosier woman in Washington in 
1964. 

Congressman Harvey throughout his long 
service in Washington has been aware of 
district interests, but he also has been con- 
cerned about the nation's interests. He has 
been a conservative, but never an extremist 
of the right. He ts a farmer and an expert 
on farm problems, but the farmers never 
“owned” him. He brought legislative expe- 
rience to his task, but was never reluctant to 
examine new problems and new solutions on 
their merits. He is a Republican, but as a 
public official he has always represented the 
whole people. 

The problems of government today require 
the attention of statesmen, and if we have 
statesmen in Washington the states and the 
districts must send them. Congressman 
Harvey has measured up to such a standard 
in every way. His contribution to the na- 
tion's welfare and progress is a satisfaction to 
his many friends everywhere, but particu- 
larly to those of us here at home. 


A Great Senator and Statesman Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, the State 
of Massachusetts has provided our Na- 
tion with many outstanding public serv- 
ants. None ranks higher than the sen- 
ior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] who has chosen to retire. 

His record is one of accomplishment. 
His name is synonymous with integrity. 
He combines great knowledge with great 
understanding, 

It has been a privilege for me to serve 
with him and I appreciate more than I 
can say his help and counsel. 

It is an understatement to say he will 
be sorely missed by the Senate. His ab- 
sence will be felt by the country as well. 
But he leaves with the affection and 
respect of all who know him and I join 
with his countless friends in wishing him 
3 3 and happiness in the years 

e 
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Smokes to Our Boys in Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
turn to my colleagues and ask them, 
Have you ever wanted a cigarette real 
bad—and been in a place where you 
could not get one? Driving on an ex- 
pressway, with the next refreshment stop 
still many miles away? Or maybe in a 
canoe on a lake or river, and the nearest 
package of cigarettes left behind in your 
car or cabin? 


Smokes for the boys in Victnam- 


cigarettes 
1. Local No. 1, ta em L W of America, ae ulversity Pl., New York, N.Y.. $1, 090. 00 39 9, 750 198, 090 
2. U.S. Rubber Co., urket St., Pussal 102 400 4 1, 000 20, 000 
3. Bergen County beg — of New Je ey, 115 Eist Brinkerhof, Palisade Park, RJ.. DADA 100. 00 4 1, 000 20, 000 
4. The Contemporary Club of Ho Ho Kus, N.J., 413 Bmebum Rd. 49. 20 2 600 10, 060 
5. Construction workers of Fidelity Construction Co., 632 Route No. 17, Paramus. 25. 60 1 250 A 000 
6. Local No, 630, Pulp, Saphire & Paper Mill Workors, Ridgefield, N12 2 2h. 60 i 250 5, 000 
7. VEW Post No. 8842, 127 Palisade Ave., Cliffside, N Pre Rhee, e 24. 60 1 250 5,008 
8. Joe Devine, Lodge No. 69, Brother of allroad ‘Tratninen, 105 Church St., Haledon, NJ.. — 51. 20 2 500 10, 090 
d. Eia Davies, 163 Union Ei., Ridgeſioid PN J.. ae aa a a 1K —— 
10. 0. Neitzke, 600 Anderson, liffside P ark, Wis — z Š TTT 
11. Union No. 102. International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 350 Van Houtsen St. 1 , Paterson, Na_ 102. 40 4 y 20, 000 
12. Mr. and Mrs. Syvert R. Nielson, Jr., 71 Lakewood Ave., Ho Ho Kus r A 
13. Local No. 316, United Steelworkers of Ame rica, 225 Edgewater Rd., Cliffside Park, N. 240. 40 9 44, 000 
14. Men's Club, Richard 3 178 Cypress Ave., Bogota, NJ. US Peas 99 j 9 — j — 469955 
15. Mr. and Mrs. Alex Kowalski, 235 Madison Avo., River Page, NJ.. 25. 60 1 250 5 000 
16. A. J. Famette, Printers, 341 North Ave., W oodridge, 1 gt E e 24. 60 1 250 5 000 
17. International Chemica) Workers Union, Local No. 51, Edgewater, N.J--- 3 98. 40 4 1, 000 20, 000 
18. Lever Bros. employees, 101 River Rd., Edgewator, N 3 231. 90 8 1, 850 45, 000 
19. International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers, Local b. Bogota, N I 24. 60 1 250 5, 000 
20. International Chemical Workers, Local No. 333, 1115 Mul St., Chester Pa. Warren $ Smith... 25. 60 1 250 5, 000 
2). Cambridge Inn caiployves, Ganlen State Plaza, P aramus; N. BA. 50 2 500 10, 000 
2. Mahe Local No, 332, B'vills Tumpike, Keurny, NI. ---- è 25, 60 1 250 5, 000 
23. T. onica Union No. 642, 701 8th 5t., Ly nitiwurst, NJ x 25; 60 1 250 K 000 
24. Subur Caterers, Ronte4, Paramns, NJ, oen ienee E ASEE 25. 60 1 250 6, 000 
25. Local No. 906, UAW, 156 Valley Rd., NN Ned ce oss ose eee hs aay wee dee 98, 40 4 1,000 20, 000 
26. Boilermakers o No. 28, 97 +6 Broudwi ay, 0 7 24.60 1 250 4, 000 
27, Continental Can Co,, Ine, Hollister Rd., Teterboro ise 255. 60 1 250 4,000 
23. Suburban Gas Corp., Posl Office Box 206, 75 1 . N. 102. 40 4 1,000 2, 000 
29. BPOE, Lyndburst Lodge No. 1505, 1 2 25, 60 1 250 4, 000 
30. Polish-Anierican (“tizon C lub, 727 New Jersey A ve 25. 60 1 250 4, 000 
31, ABC Local No, 719, 14-25 Plaga Rd., 3 7 25. 00 1 250 5, 000 
32. Ed M. Geiger, 300 Central Ave., Nowark, “As 3 — rr E 
33. U. I. Hock, Cecilia Hock, 330 South C . 7 St, "Wostfield, NJ. 8 c — 
34. International ee of Electrical, Radio & Mi whine Workers, AFL-CIO, “Local No. 181, Fest Office Box 2, 22. East 
ee Ea o eee . re ey ee ee hh re ee ee 254. 91 11 27 5A, 000 
35, Local No. 447, I U, AFL-CIO, Nutley, N. J., Jerry Leopaldi, 25 Washington Ave., Nutley, N.J 25, 60 1 250 K 000 
26. International Ladies Garment Workers Union, Local No. 145, Passaic, N.J 25, 60 1 250 000) 
37. . Culinary Workers & Motel Employees Union, 779 Passale Ave., AS oe NJ 152. 60 6 1. 500 34, 00) 
38. Joseph A. Silva, Post No, 366 American Legion, 100 Paris Ave., Northvale, N. J. 24, 60 1 250 A, 000 
39, United Federation of Postal Clorks, AFL-CIO, Local 750, Post Office Box 220 Ridgewood, N.J. os, 40 4 1, 000 20, 000 
40. Local 148-162, Eastern Region, II. GW Union, 3701 Bergenline Ave., Union City, NX 25, 60 1 250 5, 000 
41, Communieation Workers of America, Local No. 1004, Jersey ede NJ., 7 McDermott, president 301.20 12 3, 000 Gu, 000 
42, Local No, 153 UAW, plant No. 3, days, 194 Hackensack Ave., Woodridge, N. J 24. 00 10 2, 500 50, 000 
43. Local No. 153 UAW, 104 Hackensack Ave., Woodridge, 470. 00 19 4,750 95, 000 
44. Communication Workers of America, Local Na. 1010, 200. 00 2, 000 40, (on) 
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These are pleasant circumstances, 
compared with the kinds of places in 
which our boys in Vietnam run out of 
smokes. In a rice paddy, with water up 
to their knees—and the enemy firing 
from across the way. In the muddy 
streets of a strange tropical town, with 
no way of telling whether the next man 
who comes along is a friend or enemy. 

Yes; there are cigarette shortages in 
Vietnam, and our men do run out of 
smokes. Our Armed Forces inform us 
that this happens quite often—that 
cigarette gifts from the folks back home 
are very much in order and most wel- 
come. 

Of the many organizations that have 
undertaken to supply these cigarettes to 
our fighting men in Vietnam is the Ber- 
gen County Central Trades and Labor 
Council, with headquarters in my con- 
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gressional district. They have under- 
taken this project in the hope that many 
well-meaning people and organizations, 
working together, will fulfill this purpose. 
With the cooperation of the Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Co., who prepared the 
cigarettes for shipment to our troops, 
close to a million cigarettes have been 
sent. Each package contains a message 
to our boys and the name of the donor 
who helped to remember our fighting 
men in Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend these people 
and these organizations for their con- 
cern in alleviating this cigarette short- 
age. Under leave to revise and extend 
my remarks, I would like to include a 
partial listing of the generous people 
and organizations who are helping make 
this program possible. 

The list follows: 


Sponsored by Bergen County Central Trade & Labor Council, President Maurice Rogers 


Donor 


Packages 


Amount Casos 


Government and Insurance Share Interest 
and Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following ex- 
cerpt from remarks made by Mr. Olcott 
D. Smith, chairman of the Aetna Life 
& Casualty Co., as reported in the Hart- 
ford Times of October 22, 1966, be in- 
cluded in the Recorp at this point. 


Mr. Smith made several cogent points 
in this statement that deserve the at- 
tention of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GOVERNMENT AND INSURANCE SHARE INTEREST 
IN SECURITY 
(By Olcott D. Smith) 

(Excerpt from remarks made by Mr. Smith 
in San Francisco before the board of direc- 
tors of the company Friday—only the third 
such meeting held outside of Hartford in 
Aetna’s 113-year history.) 

This morning I wish to comment briefly 
on matters which I hope will interest you. 

The first is the relationship between gov- 
ernment and the insurance business. I hope 
I do not see you flinch, 


A rather cynical friend of mine, a pro- 
fessor of English at a New England college, 
says that all businessmen have what he 
terms “The ” This speech, he claims, 
maintains that all government is bad, all 
business is good. 

I assure you that I have no such speech, 

This is a prelude to expressing the belief 
that the Insurance business and government 
have a community of interest in man's age old 
search for security. 

It is a fact of life that government is show- 
ing a growing concern for man’s basic secu- 
rity needs, 

It is also a fact of life that the insurance 
business has sometimes found government 
as its competitor. 

The insurance business will find an in- 
creasing amount of such competition un- 
less it gauges the needs of the public and 
responds promptly and fully. 
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No business can simply defend the status 
quo. 

Inaction by business invites intervention 
by government. 

I am sure that the leaders of the insurance 
business recognize—as our company recog- 
nizes—that government involvement in 
man’s security needs does not foreshadow 
the early demise of the insurance industry. 

On the contrary I predict it will enhance 
its growth and development, 

Social Security proved that yesterday and 
I belleve that Medicare will do so today. 

In our own company, we expect to regain 
through the sale of supplementary health 
insurance coverages to older people a sub- 
stantial part of the premium income we lost 
when Medicare went into effect. 

As I mention Medicare let me point out 
that we are cooperating with the Govern- 
ment to make it work smoothly and em- 
ciently. 

Iam not suggesting that the insurance in- 
dustry, passively accept government involve- 
ment which is unwarranted or unnecessary. 

The insurance industry was a leader in the 
successful effort to change Federal statutes 
which had permitted large numbers of work- 
ers to receive a higher income when they 
were disabled than when they were working. 

More recently Aetna Life & Casualty was 
one of several companies which lodged a 
strong protest with the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare over the Medi- 
care standards established by New York 
State. 
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Your state and my state are among those 
which have set reasonable standards for 
Medicaid. New York State has in effect 
declared almost one-half of its 18 million 
people “medically indigent.” 

We have no hesitancy about standing up 
and being counted on an issue like that. 

But returning to the matter of coordina- 
tion between government and business, I 
think you will increasingly see the insurance 
industry display creative enterprise to match 
what has been called the creative federalism 
of government. 

The insurance Industry will be among the 
framers and not merely the followers of pub- 
Uc policy on basic security needs. 

There is already evidence of this trend. 

The 1965 Servicemen’s Group Life Insur- 
ance Program and the Nuclear Energy Insur- 
ance Programs adopted several years ago are 
examples of what can be achieved when in- 
dustry and government approach a problem 
with a constructive, cooperative attitude. 

Committees representing the insurance 
business and government are at work on a 
program of flood insurance. 

Similarly, the complex question of porta- 
bility of pensions” which involves pension 
plan funding and the matter of transfer of 
retirement benefits from one employer to 
another is under active study. 

I have lived long enough to be suspicious 
of any black-and-white or either-or“ ap- 
proach. 

It isn't a case of either the government or 
private industry, 


Measure, question, and result 


H.R. 51, establishment of Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore 
150 amendment designed to 1 5 478 acres to the Indians Dunes auo ARERR (Agreed to WTO IE oo an ͤ8—?/ũ epee 


Passed 204 to 141 


n passage. ( Jes 
8. 08. the Demonstration Citics and “Metropolitan: Development Act o! 
ion to recommit with instructions to strike $9,000,000 and tine 11 sardin planned metropolitan development. (Rejected 149 to 176) ] Yes. 


8 
(Passed 178 to 141.) 
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There is a proper role for government and 
for private enterprise in the area of basic 
security needs. 

The insurance industry’s future role in our 
free soclety will depend in large measure on 
the intelligence and the vigor with which it 
seeks to serve the public interest. 


Report to the People of the Second Con- 
gressional District of Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, on 
October 13, I placed my voting record up 
to and including that date in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. Incomplete though 
it was, I felt it was important to bring it 
to the attention of the people of the 
Second Congressional District of Ne- 
braska. Now I am able to bring it up to 
date and together with the previous in- 
sertion will constitute my complete vot- 
ing record for the 89th Congress: 


Vote 


8. 3075, . for the determination of the amounts of claims of U.S. nationals : against ‘the Chinese Communist regime: 


On motion 


to suspend rules and poss, (Passed 249 to 3.) 


S. 985, to regulate interstate and foreign commerce by preventing the use of unfair or deceptive methods of packaging or luboling of certain com- 


modities: 

A vote to adopt tho con ſorones m 
8. 2947, the Federal Water Pollution 

A vote to adopt the conference 
H. R. 18381, supplemental! ap) 

On motion to 


š 1 00/243 80.6.) «„ 
ontrol Act programs: 
rt. (Agreed to 247 to 0.) ----- +. (———.— 


.. S E E E eE SE Py 


propriat 
— yd w Pith instructions to prevent the Export-Import Bank from making loans to Communist countries. (Agreed to 167 to | Yes. 


121.) 
H. Res. 1000, 
5 555 3 


certifying the e of 2 5 on Un-American Activities as to the failures of Milton Mitchell Cohen to give testimony before a 


motion to recommit pay = a renee, 157 a select committee. (Rejected 90 to 181. eee eee eee eee eee 
* He. 100) certif certifying the report of the Committee on Un-American Activities as to the failures of Jeremiah Stamler to give testimony before a duly 
subcommittee of sald committee: 


of resolution. (Re. 
H. hes. 1 
nt ene : eee 
n passage of resolu 
H. K 5688, relating to crime and crim 
A vote to adopt the conference 5 


233 33 


8.J. Res. 167, to enable the United States to — Fiy hold an International C 


armies an appropriation therefor: 


8 io 29 to 00- 


ork 


“on motion to recommit. (Rejected 84 to 182. ? ASSAR AEE T.. . vel ESE MIs TERE We SR IS 


blic works on rivers and 2 —— 


across the 


ississipp! River. 
Conference 


WO ODD oe asaya 
litan Development Act of 1966; 
Agreod to 142 i 


ao 


331 n passa 

H. Rea. 1013, creating a Select Committee on Standards and Conduct: 
385 On motion to table the measure. 4 8 f 24 to 238.) 
386 
389 20 
300 20 
391 . 20 
302 20 

I. R. 17607, ent credit and allowance cre 

393 20 On moon torecommit. (Rejected 5: 5 
3H 20 
305 20 On motion A recammit. 
306 20 A vote to adopt the conference report. 

H.R, 15844. be Higher Education bee e 
398 a 1. 138, to panos she etare pet 

supplemen 

399 | Oct. 21 Onm ‘onto recede concur 


discretion ol the President. (Agreed to 129 to 102.). 


(Rejected 89 to 
on Water Tor Pesos in tbo United States in 1067 and 


CP ORO GE 20 09.) anon cu AAA ³ĩð⁵A ð IOLO EAA IANN L LENE ⁵«ðͤ ENON ENEN A e a EA 


on Senate amendment No. 43 to allow the Export-Import Bank to grant credit to Communist countries at the | No. 
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Organized Football on U.S. Capitol 
Grounds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT F. KENNEDY 


OY NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, during the hectic closing 
days of the session, the 89th Congress 
took time out of its breakneck schedule 
to approve Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF'’S 
amendment allowing a group of 40 teen- 
age boys to continue to play organized 
football on U.S. Capitol Grounds. 

United Press International has re- 
Ported the story with humor and under- 
standing, and I ask unanimous consent 
to have this news report printed in the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the news 
Teport was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REDSKIN COMPETITION 

WasHINGTON.—Congress agreed today to 
let some neighborhood kids play football on 
One of its vacant lots, the authorizing bill 
Would also launch a $140 million world 
studies program. 

The football field has nothing to do with 
the international act approved by the House 
and Senate and sent to President Johnson, 

But permission for children—particularly 
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St. Peter's Angels—to use it as a recrea- 
tion area was tacked on to the measure by 
Senator Asranam RIBICOFF, D-Conn, 

Along with other Washington residents, 
Rustcorr read in a local newspaper column 
recently that Capitol officials would not per- 
mit some 40 eleven- to fifteen-year-old boys 
use the Graddy Square block next to the 
Cannon Office Building as their home field 
in a Catholic Youth Organization Tackle 
Football League. 

Capitol Architect George Stewart said he 
personally had no objection to the boys play- 
ing but that if any of them got hurt Con- 
gress could be held responsible. It would 
take an act of Congress. He intoned, to 
remove that responsibility. 

Risicorr came up with a proposed act 
and managed to add it to the education bill 
when the legislation reached the Senate 
floor. It would authorize the Architect to 
temporarily turn the land over to the Dis- 


“trict of Columbia for recreational purposes. 


Representatives JOHN Brapemas, D-Ind., 
who as House sponsor of the bill was having 
troubles enough with the major part of the 
bill, promptly endorsed the Ribicoff rider. 

Brapemas cleared away the other road- 
blocks that had threatened to leave the 
whole measure a victim of the congressional 
adjournment rush. 

The plot of land lies next to the Cannon 
House Office Building and is the site of the 
proposed Madison Memorial Annex to the 
Library of Congress. It has stood empty 
since 1962 when scores of shops and town- 
houses were torn down. 

In that time the only use Capitol officials 
have been able to devise for the land is to 
utilize it as a sort of “cooling off” area for 
youths demonstrating at hearings conducted 


Measure, question and result 


H. Res. 665, to authorize the expenditure of certain funds for the ab err of 82 Committee on Un-American Activities, (Yeas 299, nays mez. 
5 Res. ow, citing Robert M. Shelton for contempt of Con: 28. 


LR. 30, re regarding the Inter-American Cultural and Trude Center, from the Speaker's "table and agreeing to Senate — 5 


H. R. 12503, — ‘Iding tor the ape of the United States in the Ne eee Bank. (Yeas 293, SAN ) 
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by the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 
The education bill would authorize the 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to spend $140 million over three years on a 
variety of programs in U.S. colleges designed 
to lead to improved undergraduate instruc- 
tion in international studies, 


Report to the People of the 16th Congres- 
sional District of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a report to the people of 
the 16th Congressional District of New 
York on my voting record for the 2d ses- 
sion of the 89th Congress. 

The report includes all rolleall votes. 
Its purpose is to collect in one place and 
in concise form, information which is 
scattered throughout thousands of pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I want to 
be able to provide any interested con- 
stituent with a simple compilation of my 
voting record. 

The report follows: 


N 


H. R. 70d. amending the Ratlway Labor Act establishing 8 ont boards. (Yeas nous. 
H. Res. 734, . j for consideration of the 7 Act of 1966. (Yeas 327, nays 50.) 
H.R. 12762, motion to recommit with instructions on the Tax Adjustment an Px 1966. (Yeas 187, nays 207. 
20 | II. R. 1272, final passage on the Tax Adjustment Act of 1966. Zaa p Nays 1 2 ... ͤ ͤ ..... taan he ceie 
22 II. Res 742 (H.R. 12160), to provide for consideration a bill to —.— further the 3 Atanes- Ant 011961. (Yeas 360, n. 2 2 —— 
23 | H.R. 12149, f bill to amend further the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, and for = to, ays 27 8 100, nays 213.) No, 
24 | ILR. 12109, final passage on the bill to amend furt her 55 rere Assistance Act ot — 5 8 ä SOs he e 7 
26 H. K. 12880, to authorize defense appropriations during pare Pamas i (Yeas 303, nays 4.) Yes. 
28 | 8. 1866, providing for the appointment of ae creat and 1 — (Fean $ asini, na is naya Z TASAN Yes. 
30 | H.R. #3, promoting the economic 8 vis U.S. ipation in Hie bs Exposition. “(Yeas 2 203, nays $173.)-....| Yes. 
33 | H.R, 12322, motion to weommit bill to enable pink piensa to estab! „ finance, —— odes 3 a coordinated program to expand markets for | No. 
* cotton. (Yeas 155, nays 101.) 
lar. 34 | M. R. 12322, final passage on cott cotton Dill. (Yeas 180, ns’ 
Mar, 36 II. R. 12752, adoption report on Tax Adjastn 
Mar, 838 | H.R.) 13540, on passage of the BORMANA Defense A 
1 ar. 10 40 H. R. 6785, promoting the observance of a uniform s 
Tar. 42 II. R. N promoting Ar Armed Forces mailing privi 
Mar, 44 H, Res. 77 A peoa ing for consideration of 8. for the acq 
, nays 1 
Mar, 22 48 8. ZH, ms act to provide for the acquisition of an official residence for the Vice President. On passage. (Yeas 197, nays 184.0. a 
Mar. 29 48 | H.R, 14012, on motion to recommit a bill making supplemental 1 for the fiscal ending June 30, 1008. PN 190, nays 198.)__| No. 
Mar. 2 49 | H.R. 14012, on passage a bill making supplemental appropriations for the year ending June 30, 1006. (Yeas 209, nays 1220 Yes. 
Mar, 30 w | 8. 2 on adoption of tho conference report on act to promote the observance of a uniform system of time throughout the United States. (Yeas | Yes. 
nays 91. 
Mar, 4 = E 125 N02 resolation providing 75 Mer? 8 7%. a 9 95 amen pet Mo) 5 8 Small Business Act. (Yeas 363, nays .) zo 
: on Passage of act to nmen see. 4(c) olt noss a t a a E a en alia ioc. Kog 
Apr. 6 b3 ma ` „ May 31, 1906, the initial period for enrolling under the program 3 medical insurance benefits for | Yes. 
on eas nn 
Apr. 6 59 H. R. 1115 8 ust ing the rat rates yr pci 3 — er Federal Government employees. 
j apr pbn e AE par ET ir led a eas 3, 
= 61 14215, on o bill m 0 al o or and rela $ 
Apr, 6 @2 H. R. 14206, $0 motion to rocommi i sak appropria making appropriations for Treasury, Post Office, and Executive Office the president (Yeas 127, x 
244. 
Apr. 6 63 M. K 14266, on vm making Post Office, T. and Executive Office appropriations, Gea AAA DEEA Yes. 
Apr. 19 65 5 aac on 8 0 0 a bill N construction, operation, and maintenance of 3d 88 ut Grund Coulee Dam, | Yes. 
Jolumbia Basin project, (Yeas nays 111 
Apr. 10 oo 4 a bill 2 0 the — operation, and maintenance of 3d powerplant at Grand Coulee Dam, Columbia Basin project. | Tes. 
eus 240, nays 
Apr. 20 es | H. ae 750, p expressing the di 2 1 8 of 7 of Representatives of Reorganization Plun No. 1 of 1966, therefore approving the Presiden- | No. 
lan. eus 163, nays 
Apr, 26) 1H. R. LAm, on mon to aeh bil making appropriations for Department of Agriculture and related agencies. (Yeas 200, nays 68.) Yes. 
18 2⁰ 7 | HR. 14506, on speed bill making appropriations for for Department of Agriculture and related agencies, (Yeas 300, nays 23.) NES 8. 
ant 27 74| H.R. 1085 a bill to more effectively prohibit discriniination ia employment. On passage. (Yeas 300, nays 68.) Tes. 
Pr. 28 76 | II. 8. — 13881, 8 the Secretary of Agriculture to regulute the transportation, Sale, aud handling of dogs and cats used in research. ( (Yeas | Yes, 
2. nays 
May 3| 80| H.R. 14324, on motion to recommit Dill authorizing approprintions to NASA. rent beg nays 271.) Fot voting. 
ay 3| 81 | H.R, 14324, on passuge bill to authorize ap 8 for NASA. (Yeas 349, nays 10.) -.--------- . n 
86 I. R. 14745, on motion to recommit bill uu uhr! ing appropriations for Departments of Labor and HEW, (Yeas 143, n nays pS ETE RIS No. 
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Measure, question and result 


II. R. 14745, on passage bill to authorize ap: tations for De ents of Labor and HEW, rekt Rett 
II. R. 14921, Boland amendment on adding rent subsidy of $20,000,000 for N N Offices A fat et of 
H.R. 14921, on passage of Independent O — Appropriations Act of 1966, ‘eas 297, nays 82. 2 5 2 
I. R. 1488. on passage of Military Medical Benefits Act. (Yeas 358, nays 0.) 

Interstate Commerce CC 


22 
ch 
1 
E 
F 


8. 693, on motion to suspend rules and pass the Fore ts E Act Amendments. (Yeas 285, nays 0.) Yes. 
H. Res. 852, resolution providing for consideration of 11 providing for private financing of credit needs. (Yeas 184, nays 120.) .] Yes, 
May 18 II. R. 14215, on adoption of conference jopon for bill making appropriations for Department of Interior and related agencies. (Yeas 378, nays 10.)_| Yes. 
May 18 H.R. 14544, 5 motion to recommit bff to promote private financing of credit needs. irons 5 r No. 
May 18 ILR. 14544, OF DEI TO promota pelea vate financing of credit needs. (Yeas 206, nays 190.) ar „ «| Yes, 
May 26 H.R. 12714 45 i) to. amend the Fair Labor Standards Act o CCTV (Yeas 198; nays 200.) No. 
May 2% II. R. 11 the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 as suggested by Ayres- Morris amendment. FO mabe nays 194.) No. 
May 26 H.R. 13712, on motion to recommit bill to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. (Yeas 167, nays 22.)))) No. 
May 2% H.R. 13712, on passage a bill to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to extend Its protection to additional employees, and to raise the | Yes, 
minimum wage. (Yeas 303, nays 8 
June 1 . on Toa = ge a bill to amend title 18 of the United States Code, enabling the courts to deal more effectively with narcotic | No. 
ion. cas 198, na 
June 1 ae. me on a bill te to amend title 18 of the United States Code, enabling the courts to deal more effectively with narcotic addiction. | Yes. 
eas 
June 2 H.R. 14050, ab 1i is extend and amend the Library Services and Construction Act. On passage, (Yeas 337, nays 2.) Yes. 
June 6 H.R. 14443, on mot ton to erenend a and pass bill to provide for the strengthening of American educational resources for international study | Not votizg 
June 6 
June 7 
June 7 
June 8 
June 8 
June 9 Not voting. 
June 9 Not voting. 
June 9 Not voting. 
June 13 R. passage Not voting. 
June 14 2950, on passage 967. —.— Ves. 
June 10 II. R. 1 55 — 2d ee een a bill to extend the Defense Production Act o! Yes. 
June 20 S. 1160, on to suspend rules and pan act to amend sec. 3 of the Administrative 770 Yes. 
‘public to to traakia (Yeas 307, nays 0. 
Tune 20 ey 2 motion to suspen Yes. 
nays 
June 22 H.R. 15119, on passage of a bill to extend and improve the Federal-State unemployment ee and program. (Yeas 375, nays 10.) . Ves. 
June 23 II. R. 13196, on passage of the Allied Health Professions Personnel Training Tel. (yeas 364, nays 0.) E E RIE AEEY 22 si -| Not voting 
June 27 8 sity on 885 to resolution providing for the consideration of the bill, II. R. 14904, to revise postal rates on certain 4th-cluss mall. | No. 
na; 
June 27 2 5426, 5 Tintin to rocommit a bill to provide that common-law marriages may not be contracted in the District of Columbia. (Yeas | No, 
na; 
July 12 8. 2950, as n adoption of conference report an act for Armed Forces uroment authorization. (Yeas 360, nays 2. 
July 14 H.R. 15750, a motion to recommit for a bill to amend further the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended. (Yeas 191, nays 108.) 
July 14 II. R. 15750, pian passage of bill to amend further the — Assistance Act of 1961, as amend 140.) 
Iuly 20 H. R. 15041, on passage a bill making ip oh ae Department of Defense. (Yeas 393, nays 
July 21 8. 602, on adoption of conference act to amend 1 Small Reclamation Act of 1956. (Yeas 136, nays 204.) 
July 25 H. Res. 910, on agreement to u reso! agy n providing for the consideration of H.R. 14 the Civil Rights Act of 1966. (Yeas 200, nays 180.) Yes. 
Aug. 9 H. R. 14765, on Mathias amendment on the discrimination in housing amendment. (Yeas 237, nays 178.) e 8 
Aug. 9 H. R. 14765, on Cramer-Ashmore amendment (antiriot amendment). (Yeas 389, nays 28.) ~~. ese lesen ee e-- 
Aug. 9 H.R. 14765, on Whitener amendment (discrimination against pin epee tose 122. 214, nays 201.) 
Ang. 9 H.R. 14765, on motion to recommit to delete title IV, housing policy. (Yeas 190, nays 22.) : 
Aug. 9 a ics on passage a bill to assure nondiscrimination In Federul State Jury selection and service, ete, (Civil Rights Act.) (Yeas 250, nays | Y 7 
Aug. 10 8, 3105, an act to authorize certain construction at military installations. On passage. (Yeas 390, nays 1.) 
Aug. 11 II. R. 14359, on motion to recommit a bill to authorize appropriations for construction of certain highways. 3 1 
Aug. 11 II. R. 14359, on a bill to authorize riations for the construction of certain highwa Mag enS Ui, nays Yes. 
Aug. 15 ae ee ion, (eas B14, rules <8) pass u ill to stimulate the flow of mortgage credit for eder Housing Administration and Veterans’ | Not voting. 
eas nays 1 
Aug. 15 | 219 H. R. 16114, on mot pend 12 rules and pass : pargas to correct AT ne to the 8 of basic compensation of | Not voting. 
a gop es of the Federa! Governmept for purposes o employmen (Yeas 315, nays > 
Aug. 15 = . Soh —— e suspend rules and pass a bill ro —— — bri facilities and ser 8 visitors to Nation’s Capital, | Not voting. 
Aug. 15 | 221 ba etch pae pete tos q e pass a bill to provide s border highway along the U.S. side of the Rio Grande to settle Chamiral | Not voting. 
n eas ys 
Aug. 16 | 224 | H. R. 1481 fon to recommit a bill to amend the Urban Mass tion Act of 1964, (Yess: i No. 
Aug. 16 225 II. R. 14810, on ge a bill to amend the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964. (Yeas ay 27.) Yes. 
Avg. 17 | 228 | H.R. 13228, 8 amendment on bill to provide for a coordinated national safety 7 2 No. 
‘Aug. 17 | 229 II. R. 13228, on passage of a bill to ety pte weg Borsan he rp (Yeas . Ves. 
Aug. 18 231 | H.R. 14921, on motion to recommit conference report for an act for inde t offices appropriations. (Yeas 176, No. 
Aug. 18 | 232 H.R. 13290, on ofthe Highway Safety Act. (Yeas 318, nays 3.) Ves. 
Aug. 233 8. 602, on stork conference report to amend the Small Reclamation Projects Act 0f1950. (Yeas 198, nays Ši Na young 
Aug. 22 234 H. R. 16340, on motion to recommit a bill prohibiting picketing in the District of Columbia within 500 feet of any church. (Yess 54, nays 237.) Not voting. 
Aue 22 | 235 | H.R. 16340, on p: of a bill prohibiting bekeng ithe District of 7 within 500 fect of any church, (Yeas 249, mays 44. hee PET. Not voting. 
Aug. 24 | 238 ee on adoption of conference report an act making appropriations for Department of Agriculture and related agencies, (Yeas 225, nays | Not voting. 
Aug. 25| 241 H.R. 15941, on adoption of the conference report an act making appropriations for the Department of Defense. ae 383, nays 1. Yes, 
Aue. 26 | 242 UH. R. 15941, | Mahon motion on conference on adoption of an act making appropriations for the D ment of Defense. (Yeas 378, nays 3.)_| Not voting. 
Aug. 26 2 |8. 5 Sew te on ad 4 g po ment aa a to stimulate the flow of mortgage credit for the Fede Housing Administration and Veterans’ W 
m ens ot voting. 
Aug. 2% | 245 S. 3700, on adoption of conference report on act to amend the Urban Mass tenn rego Act of 1004. (Yeas 156, nays 88.)))) Yes. 
Aug. 20| 246 | H.J. Res. 1284, on passage of joint resolution making continuing appropriations for fiscal year 1967. (Yens 323, nays G.)) Fes. 
Aug. 30 251 | H.R. 15063, Garmatz amendment on bill to establish a penini of Transportation. (Vens 291, nays 117.) --| Yes. 
Aug. 30 252 II. R. 15963; on motion to recommit bill to establish a ea R ee Teaver of Transportation, (Yeas 143, nays 288.) No. 
Ang. 30 | 253 | H.R. 15963, on passage a bill to establish a Departmen . re Se Yes. 
Aug. 255 S. 3155, on adoption of conference report bill See ‘an fons for construction of certain highways. (Yeas 360, Yes, 
Aug. 31 | 257 | 8. 3005, on adoption of conference report an act to prov coordinated national safety program. (Yeas 305, nays 0.) Yes, 
Aug. 31 | 258 | 8. Seam’ Oln of conference report on bill to provide 2 national highway safety program. (Yeas 360, nays 3 Yes. 
Aug. 259 II. R. 1 SETS, Sek eens 8 DIN to amend thia Peace Gapa Ae oaa amended. (Yeas 322, nays 18.) Yes. 
Sept. 261 II. R. 15750, on to amend further the Foreign 8 Act of 1961, as amen (Yeas Les. 
Sept. 262 mie 1 ch on oe by „ a a bil opel eg Public Law 89-284 relating to participation of United States in in 1968. | No. 
eas 147, nays 1 
Sept. © | 265 | ILR. 15766, on Snotion to suspend rules and pass a bill to establish a National Commission of Reform of Federal Criminal Laws. (Yeas 250, | Yes. 
nays 0.) 
Bept. 7 267 HI R. 13712, on motion to recommit conference report on act to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, (Yeas 163, nays 188). Not wot 
Sept. 7 268 | H.R. 13712, on adoption of conference report on act to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. (Yeas 260, nays 80.) No Toe 
ir). 
Sept. 8| 271 | IR. Senp on motion to recommit a bill to prohibit insured wenn from issuing negotiable interest-bearing or discounted notes, certificates of | No. 
or other evidences of indebtedness. (Yeas 130, nays 214.) 
Bept. 8! 272 H.R. 14026, on passage of bill to prohibit insured banks from issuing negotiubie interest-bearing or discounted notes, etc. (Yeas 271, nays G8.) . Yes, 
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Measure, question and result 


H. Res. 1002, on agrecing to resolution providing for the consideration of the n (HJ. Res. to the agreement for facilitating | * 
the international eireulatlon of Fatina an ver — materials, etc. (Yeas 243, nays 2. be £ — 
II. Res. 1005, on agreeing to resolution providing for consideration of II. R. i e the Internal Revenue Cote of 1964. (Yeas 244, nays | Yes. 
Yes. 


H. - Res. 1004, 1004. on on sqrecing Seeds n providing. for the consideration of H. R. 8664, to implement the agreement of importation of educational, 
Lake Success. {Yeas 242, — ner 
II. Suen 976, on agreeing to resohition providing for consideration gh H.R. * to provide a border highway along the U.S. bank of the Rio 
Grande In settlement of Chamizal 5 dispute. (Yeas 202, 
II. ae a on motion to recommit bill 9 7 9 ml ihe. 


5 
1 
8 
8 
5 
8 
A 
12 
2 
2 
a 
112 
E 
S 
5 
2 
2 
E 
z 
et 
E 
& 
= 
J: 
A 
5 
[i 
Ei 
i 
Hi 


) 
R. 17758, on motion to recommit a bill makin ropriations for foreign assistance and related agencies. (Yeas 186, nays 183.) 
ee ox PE N negate aA 


H.R. 17788, on passage a bill making sappi agencies, (Yeas 234, nays . Les. 
I R. 17787, on passage of the Public Works Appropriations Act of 1967, (Yeas 388, 23828 9 — Yes, 
HR. 17195, 0n 1 . ofa bill nee 1 Da United 8 Code to strengthen the Reserve components of tle Armed Fororsand¢ clarify thesistus | Yes, 
a iclans, eas 332, nays 
iepure, z 1 10 met a bill to . — a border highway along the U.S. bank of the Rio Grande in settlement of the Chamiza] | Not voting. 
ute. Cas Uu 
II. R. 13825, on 9 bin de to authorize the joint construction by the United States and Mexico of an international flood control project for Not voting. 
the Tihana River. * eas 204, nays 43.) 
H. Kany: on motion to strike the enacting clanse on bill to provide for continued progress in the Nation's war on poverty. (Yeas 156, nays | No, 
a — on 8 amendment ‘Limitation of Supergrades on a bill to provide for continued progress in the Nation’s war on poverty. No. 
eas nays 
H.R. 15111, on notion to recommit a bill to provide for continned in the Nation's war on 8 oo ae nays 208.) No. 
H.R. 15111, on omer of bill to pee for continued In the Nation’s war on poverty. (Yeas 210, pode Yes. 
HR. 17607, on e ill to suspend the investment credit and the allowance of accelerated „ Yes, 
property. ens na 
H. R. 17607, on passage the investment credit bill, ens 221 nays 118.) PM oe CES INS AE Lal at A E aaa Wave 2 Yes. 
H.R. 16078, on passage a bill to amend the Federal Pollution Control Act. S 318 ays 05552 os ich nee nnepecenal 6 D 
5. 085. on motion to suspend the rules and un act to regulate interstate and foreign commerce by ö Yes: 
methods of packaging or labeling of 8 e ted in such commerce. (Yeas 300, nays 8. 
g. 3807, on motion to suspend rules and Dill to amend (Pu „ the Ato Energy to participate in | Yes. 
l combination nuclear iclear power project of de of ea Ges i sig, nays 1) 
H. R. 13447, on motion to su. Secretary of — ariel to preserve, protect, and devclop estuarine | Yes. 
areas of the Nation which are poet for 8 and recrea! (Yens 209, na; 
H.R. 18110 on motion 2 5 a bill making appropriations for the DN Justice, Commerce, and the judiciary and related | No. 
neies. (Yeas 152, e yY, 
es. 


I. R. ae S passage, a Mabie appropriations for the Departments of Stute, Justice, Commerce, the Judiciary and related agencies, (Yeas 


Hk’ 15 131 i on S ottan to recommit a bill on 3 and secondary education. (Yeas 150, nays 188.) 
H. R. 13161, on passage of the elementary and secondary school bill. (Yeas 237, nays 972 
H.R. 17788, on adoption of conference report an act making appropriations for foreign assistance and related agencics. (Yeas 189, nays 89.) _.. 


eo 15041, on Mahon motion on Senate amendment on conference report an act making appropriations for the Department of Defense. (Yeas 
15, nays 42.) 


H.R. 17787, on motion to recommit the conference re . . of 1907. (Yeas 91, nays 258.) .--.. 2... Not v . 
H. R. 12047, on passage a bill to amend the Internal Act of 1950. 4 eas 8 parsi S S NEA ota RA ERS Yes. oting 
H.R, Fl, on Udall amendment a bill to provide for —— 8 of the Indiana 0 
H.R: 51, on passage a bill to provide for the establishment of the Indiana Dunes National i Lakeshore. (Yeas SPEER AEN A 
8. 3708, on motion to recommilt the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan Development Act of 1066, Yeas 149, — 125 OER PD] No. 
B. 3708, on passuge the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan Development Act o! 8 n — 7 
8. 3675, on motion to suspend the rules and pass an act to amend title V of the International Settlement Act of 1949. Wess 2 240, nas nays 3) Not voting. 
5. 985, on adoption of conference report on the Huuto terres i bill, (Yeas 242, nays 8.) r Not y 
— 3 on adoption of 3 bp nbn rp ee an act to vcore the 5 . — ution 1 es Crean 3 oo 3 Fee Not voting, 
on motion to recommit a making supplemental approp! fiscal g June cus 167, nays | —.— | ¥ 
ae 8. 080, on mot 555 cena — 8 . the report of the Committee on Un-American Activities Milton No. 
ohen contempt of Congress eas nays 181 
H. Hes, 1062, on marion to recommit a resolution 8 the report of the Committee on Un-American Activities citing Jeremiah Stamler | No. 
for coutempt of Congress. (Veas G, nays 1 
H. Res. 1062, ne — to . certifying i > Sra ofthe Commitice on Un-American Activities citing Jeremiah Stamler for contempt of | Yes. 
ongress, ens nays 37, quorum no 
H. Pras 10%, on: agreeing to resolation corti the report of the Committee on Un-American Activities citing Jeremiah Stamler for contempt of | Yes. 
Congress, (Yeas 219, nsys 6.) 
I. N. 5888, on adoption of en lerne report on the District of Columbia anticrime bill, 8 ESA E AATRE ES AG Yes. 
H.R. irs req motion to reeonimit ab phil authorizing the construction, repair, and preservation for certain public works fur navigation and flood | No. 
control. cas 89, na 
8J. Res, 1y on 3 joint resolution to enable the United States to organize and hold an International Conference of Water for Peace in | Ves. 
1. eas 100, nays 70. 
H. Res, ts on mot jou t. to ey on table a resolution creating s Select Committee on Standards and Conduct. Cer 24, nays Le — — Jo. 
II. Res. 1013, on agreeing to reolution creating a Select Committee on Standards and Conduct. (Yeas 256, 7 79 — . 
B. 3708, on adoption of conference report for the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan e eee Act of ü eas 142, nays 118. Tes. 
II. R. 15111, on adoption of conference report on an act to provide for continued progress in the Nation's war on poverty. (ens 170, nays 108 .J. Yes. 
II R. 18233! on agreeing to Senate amendment on bill authorizing the construction, repair, seal eee. podle works on rivers and | Ves. 
harbors for navigation and flood control. (Y ek ae nays 0.) 
M. R. 13161, on adoption of conference report on ect for elementary and secondary education. (Yeas 185, nays 7G.) Yes, 
H.R. ee on a to sa Noga prt on act to suspend investment credit and the allowance of accelerated depreciation in the | No. 
certain real proper eus 57, u 
H. R. (fond —.— adopt on of entrene 8 ia). act to suspend the Investment credit and the allowance of accelerated depreciation in the | Yes. 
ens O real propert eas 161, s 
REENA a motion to recom con Sg a Ireneo r port on act 885 8 the Iuternal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide equitable tax treatment | No. 
urciyn investment in the t tates, ens 
H. R. 13103, on adoption of conference report on 9 to . he terns) Revenue Code of 1954 to provide equitable tax treatment for foreign | Yes. 
investment in the United States. (Yeas 171, nays 46.) 
H.R. 14644, on adoption of conference report an act to amend the Higher Education Facilities Act of 1983 to extend it for 3 years and to au- Yes, 
thorize assistance to developing institutions foran adilitional year. (Yeas 222, nays 13.) 
ELR. 18 WI, on Mahon motion to recede and concur in Senate amendment No, 43 on an act making supplemental appropriations for the fiscal | Ves. 


year ending June 30, 1967. (Yeas 129, nays 102.) 
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VFW Commander in Chief Confers 
High Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it is 
not necessary, I am certain, to remind 
this Senate of the many valuable services 
to our Nation which the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States has 
performed both within our country and 
internationally. 

At this time I would like to bring to 
the attention of the Members another 
contribution by the VFW to the cause 
of better understanding between the 
peoples of the free world. 

On October 20, 1966, the commander 
in chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, Mr. Leslie M. Fry, 
of Reno, Nev., conferred two high VFW 
awards on two very deserving persons. 
In this ceremony, Les Fry—as he is 
known to his many friends in Congress— 
presented the VFW Gold Medal of Merit 
and Citation to Admiral of the Fleet the 
Earl Mountbatten of Burma, and to 
Capt. Douglas Fairbanks, U.S. Naval 
Reserve, retired. 

The ceremony was attended by high 
United States and British military and 
civilian officials in the European area. 

In so doing the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars recognized the services of the Earl 
Mountbatten of Burma who commanded 
Allied forces in the defense of freedom 
in World War II, and who, in positions 
of high responsibility in the years that 
followed, has continued his efforts in the 
defense of the free world against Com- 
munist aggression. Throughout his 
service in World War II and thereafter 
the Earl Mountbatten of Burma has 
been recognized for the spirit of co- 
operation which characterizes his rela- 
tionship with U.S. officials. 

In making this award to Captain Fair- 
banks, U.S. Naval Reserve, retired, the 
VFW recognized, very appropriately, his 
combat contributions, many of which 
occurred while serving alongside our 
British allies in World War II. Also, 
the award recognized Captain Fair- 
banks’ many services in the years since 
the end of the war. 

I would like to point out, also, that the 
ceremony at which the VFW commander 
in chief, Mr. Fry, presided, was held at 
Sutton Place, the home of Mr. J. Paul 
Getty, who is well known to many Mem- 
bers of this Senate. 

Commander in Chief Fry’s remarks 
were simple, eloquent, and clearly set 
forth the reason why this high award of 
the VFW was conferred upon Admiral of 
the Fleet the Earl Mountbatten of 
Burma and Capt. Douglas Fairbanks, 
U.S. Naval Reserve, retired. 

Because of the importance of the cere- 
mony and the significance of Com- 
mander in Chief Fry's presentation re- 
marks, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude those remarks at this time for 
insertion in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRESENTATION OF VFW COMMANDER IN CHIEF'S 
Gorp MEDAL OF MERIT AND CITATION TO 
ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET THE EARL MOUNTBAT- 
TEN, OF BURMA, AT SUTTON PLACE, ON OCTO- 
BER 20, 1966 
One of my most pleasant duties as Com- 

mander-in-Chief of the Veterans of Foreign 

Wars of the United States is to present a high 

V.F.W. decoration to a deserving person. 
Today I feel especially honored to represent 

the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 

States at this award's ceremony. 

First, because on this occasion we are rec- 
ognizing outstanding services peformed by 
two distinguished leaders who have fought 
in the cause of freedom, contributed to the 
victory over oppression, and worked tirelessly 
in the cause of British-American understand- 
in, 

N we are honored, also, by the setting 
in which this award ceremony is taking place. 
I believe there is deep symbolism in the fact 
that we are today presenting awards to a dis- 
tinguished citizen of the United Kingdom, 
and to a distinguished citizen of the United 
States. This is, as you are aware, taking 
place in one of the most beautiful and his- 
toric homes in this beautiful Country. 

Through these time-mellowed halls have 
walked the great people of England's history. 
Today this lovely home, Sutton Place, has 
been restored and is maintained under the 
appreciatative care of one of the distin- 
guished Americans of our times, Mr. J. Paul 
Getty. Just as our two guests represent the 
close relationship of British-American be- 
liefs and endeavors in the cause of freedom, 
so too, do Sutton Place and its owner reflect 
the continuing bond between our ways of 
life. 

It is now my privilege to award one of the 
highest decorations which the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States can bestow 
upon any individual. As you may know, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
has 1,500,000 members. Every member of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars has earned his ell- 
gibility for membership by military service 
overseas in time of combat. 

Consequently, it is only natural that we 
members of the V.F.W. have a deep admira- 
tion for an able combat leader. As over- 
seas combat veterans, we have fought 
shoulder-to-shoulder with men of other na- 
tions in defense of common freedoms. It is, 
therefore, easily understandable why, on this 
occasion, we recognize and pay tribute to 
the services of one of the great sallor- 
statesman of England. 

Admiral of the Fleet The Earl Mount- 
batten of Burma has served his Country 
and the cause of freedom well. His profes- 
sional competency as a career naval officer 
has earned him the admiration of United 
States servicemen who have served with him. 
In World War II, in positions of high com- 
mand responsibility, as Chief of Com- 
bined Operations, as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander of Southeast Asia, he made major 
and historic contributions to the victory 
for which so many United Sates service- 
men fought along-side British servicemen, 
to achieve. 

But the end of the war did not mean retire- 
ment from active duty or great responsibility. 

In high command positions in the 
Mediterranean and later as Chief of the 
Defense Staff and Chairman of the Chiefs 
of Staff Committee, he worked in close co- 
operation with U.S. defense officials. We of 
the V.F.W. have been impressed by the 
high esteem in which he is held by our 
defense officials who worked with him in the 
defense of the Free World in this troubled 
time since the end of World War II. 

It is appropriate, therefore, at this point 
that I have the pleasure of conveying to you, 
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Sir, the respects and good wishes of your 
good friend, and the Vice Chairman of the 
National Security Committee of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, Admiral Arleigh Burke, USN 
(Ret.), who served three terms as Chief of 
Naval Operations in our country. Admiral 
Burke asked me to tell you that if it were 
at all possible for him to do so, he would 
have been with us at this time. He asked 
me to express to you his cera Eear i on 
this occasion. 

It is now my privilege to present, on be- 
half of the 1,500,000 overseas combat veterans 
comprising the membership of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, the 
VF. W. Commander-in-Chief Gold Medal of 
Merit and Citation to Admiral of the Fleet 
The Earl Mountbatten of Burma for his 
historic services set forth in the Citation. 


PRESENTATION OF VFW COMMANDER IN 
CHEF'S GOLD MEDAL or MERTT AND CITATION 
TO Carr. Dovctas FAMBANKS, USNR 
(RETIRED) 

The distinguished American whose serv- 
ices we now recognize has an exemplary rec- 
ord of service to the cause of freedom. Much 
of his service has been performed in close 
association with our British companions-in- 
arms. And, since the years of shooting con- 
flict in World War I, he has worked diligent- 
ly and ably in the cause of British-American 
cooperation in defense of our common free- 
doms. Captain Douglas Fairbanks was not a 
late-comer to combat in World War II. He 
went on active duty, at his own request, 
8 to the outbreak of war at Pearl Har- 

r. 

As one reviews his war record, it is obvious 
that there are few who served for so long 
and in so many areas overseas in that last 
great war. He was with U.S. Task Force 99, 
of our Atlantic Fleet, attached to the British 
Home Fleet, operating on the Murmansk 
convoy run from bases in Iceland Scapa 
Flow, Scotland. He served in convoy opéra- 
tions to Malta in the Mediterranean. Fol- 
lowing this sea duty, he was assigned, at his 
own request, to British Combined Opera- 
tions Headquarters and later was designated 
Commander of Flotilla of Amphibious Raid- 
ing Craft. 

Then, when the big build-up of U.S. 
Amphibious Forces was underway, Captain 
Pairbanks, then a Lieutenant, returned to 
the United States and served as an instruc- 
tor in amphibious reconnaissance, bringing 
with him, and making available to our war 
effort, the experience and techniques of the 
British Commandos. 

Back to the Mediterranean, he participated 
in the landings on the south coast of France. 
His combat decorations are eloquent testi- 
mony as to his leadership and his service 
along-side our British companions-in-arms. 
He holds, I might mention the Silver Star 
and Legion of Merit of the United States, 
and the Distinguished Service Cross of the 
United Kingdom. 

And, we of the V.F.W. believe, it is im- 
portant to recognize, also, Captain Fairbanks’ 
continuing work in the cause of American- 
British understanding and cooperation, as 
well as the over-all effort to preserve freedom 
in the face of Communist aggression. His 
early leadership in CARE and as Chairman 
of American Relief for Korea underlines 
both his ability and his enthusiasm. 

Last, but not least, he is, I am glad to say, 
a member in good standing of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States. 

It is my privilege to present, on behalf of 
the 1,500,000 overseas combat veterans com- 
prising the membership of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the V.F.W. Commander-in- 
Chief Gold Medal of Merit and citation to 
Captain Douglas Fairbanks, USNR (Ret.) for 
the outstanding services in war and in peace 
as set forth in this Citation. 


November 21, 1966 
Report on Weekend College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES P. FARNSLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently received a letter and report on 
weekend colleges from Mr. Robert H. 
McCabe, vice president of Miami-Dade 
Junior College. I think the report is 
very exciting and would like to include 
this correspondence in the RECORD: 

MIAMI-DADE JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Miami, Fia. 
Representative CHARLES FARNSLEY, 
Third District, Kentucky, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE FARNSLEY: In re- 
sponse to your remarks in the 89th Congress 
On September 29, 1966, I am sending you 
some information about the Weekend Col- 
lege Program now being conducted at South 
Campus of Miami-Dade Junior College in 
Miami, Florida. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ropert H, MCCABE, 
Vice President, 
South Campus. 


REPORT ON WEEKEND COLLEGE 


Most American colleges offer Saturday 
classes, In many municipal colleges and 
Universities, it is possible to take a three- 
Credit course without ever being on the 
Campus except on Saturday. But we are 
Somewhat astonished to discover that the 
Palmetto Center of Miami-Dade Junior Col- 
lege is the only schoo! in the country where 
it is possible to complete a degree with Sat- 
urday-only courses. 

Week-End College came into existence al- 
most by accident, and yet it's such a perfect 
expression of the philosophy of a community 
College that it seems strange that dozens of 
Schools hadn't experimented with the idea 

Ore. A community college seeks to serve 
every segment of the population: the wealthy 
and the poor, the polished and the semi- 
literate, and the gifted, the mediocre, and 

Slow. Week-End College was designed 
to fill the needs of the industrial worker 

Pped on the grave-yard shift, the office 
Clerk who's too tired to attend night classes, 
the housewife who can get away only when 
the older children are at home. 

A year ago, some of us at the Palmetto 
Center of Miami-Dade were engaged in an 
educational bull session—one of the fringe 

fits of college teaching—when the new 
Concept first entered the discussion, We 
Were playing that old game of why-don't- 
We-try-this when someone proposed a week- 
€nd college. We were thinking not of novelty, 
but of service when we sat down to explore 
15 idea. It was only later when the pub- 
city barrage got under way that we were 
y aware that we had a new idea by the 


We would have preferred to be followers 
* than innovators. In education, as 
0 all areas of living, there is almost nothing 

ew under the sun. Most ideas have been 
1 „and many have failed or have been 
Orgotten. American educators have a strong 
Pragmatic streak. The best of them are not 

much concerned with what is new as with 
2 will work. When they experiment, 
i y like to examine precedents when they 

re available, and they try to maintain the 

— Of the old when they are bringing in the 


3 the start we faced two difficulties: we 
ust inform the city of the new program, 
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and we had less than a month to do it. 
And since we could not expect à large en- 
rollment, we would have to limit our offer- 
ing to relatively few courses—yet choose 
those so carefully that they could lead into 
most of the academic programs the Junior 
College offers. 

Week-End College began in the fall semes- 
ter of 1965 with a program of seven basic 
courses, including first-semester work in Ac- 
counting, communications, education, hu- 
manities, natural science, and social science, 
Student demand led to the inclusion of ad- 
ditional courses in marriage and the family, 
business mathematics, and contemporary 
literature. Three hundred and twenty-eight 
students enrolled for the fall semester. Of 
the 261 who filled out a questionnaire dur- 
ing the fall, 52 were under 20, 86 from 20 
to 30, 61 from 31 to 40, 43 from 41 to 50, 
and 17 over 50. Women were in a majority 
in the group, and most of the women were 
married. 

The response of educators and the com- 
munications media was somewhat startling. 
The local papers and radio stations carried 
stories on the “new idea," CBS put the 
story of Week-End College on a national 
newscast. Other national publicity came 
through The National Observer and Look’s 
trade publication for the communications 
industry. Later one of the Miami papers 
commented editorially on the project, both 
dailies printed follow-up stories, and a local 
columnist devoted a full column to Week- 
End College. Finally one of Miami's com- 
mercial television stations devoted thirty 
minutes to a report on the “new idea in 
education.” The publicity has inspired a 
barrage of requests for more information 
from educators all over the country. 

But the significant thing is that Week-End 
College serves Miami and South Florida in 
ways that no one dreamed of before the 
program got under way. Administrators 
thought that only those people who could 
not go to school at other times would go to 
school on Saturday. Actually we have dis- 
covered that there are many other groups 
that profit from being able to take Satur- 
day-only courses. There is. for example, one 
student who commutes from Naples, 140 
miles away; once a week isn't too often to 
inake the trip. A dozen recent high-school 
graduates are now able to work two or three 
days during the week because they can sched- 
ule two classes on Saturday. Ambitious 
evening students have discovered that the 
new Saturday classes permit them to take 
a full load, And many have seconded what 
one Miami police captain said: “I suppose 
I could have gone to evening school, but I 
was simply too tired at the end of the day. 
On Saturday, though, I feel as good as a full- 
time students. I'm ready to compete.” 

Most colleges experience a drop-off in en- 
roliment after the fall semester. Week-End 
College enjoyed a modest increase in stu- 
dents. In our second semester we also added 
more courses, teaching a total of eighteen, 
including work in art, history, drama, modern 
English grammar, geography, algebra, Span- 
ish, and psychology. This fall we are offer- 
ing enough courses to take care of an en- 
rollment of 700. 

We are also going to put in the hands of 
each student a bulletin that amounts to a 

tee from the college that the unusual 
courses that a week-end student will have 
to take in order to graduate from the college 
will be offered in a particular semester, 

We started Week-End College as a service 
to the community. We put some of our best 
teachers into the Saturday classrooms; we 
arranged many programs to entertain: our 
Saturday students with mid-day music and 
speeches, What we didn’t realize ls that we 
would get more than we would give. It was 
no to us that many of our most 
timid and frightened older students were far 
better than our 18-year-olds. But none of us 
realized that this new program would draw 
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into the college a large group of exceptional 
students. We began to realize what we had 
done for ourselves about mid-term when our 
Saturday class in Social Science 101 blew the 
top off the curve on a departmental test. 
And we are still getting comments like this 
one from a philosophy teacher: “The best 
philosophy students Ive ever had were tn 
the freshman class I just taught in Week- 
End College.” 

We've also been surprised by the closeness 
that has developed among these students. 
They like one another, and they like the 
college. They are even volunteering to send 
speakers to civic clubs and other groups to 
talk to them about adult education in gen- 
eral and our program in particular. We have 
grown accustomed to seeing grandmothers 
mingle with recent high-school graduates 
and a grey-haired student lending a text- 
book to a man thirty years his junior. This 
fall the range in age will increase again. 
Working with the high-school principals in 
our area, we are offering work in science, 
social science, and modern literature to out- 
standing high-school seniors. At the same 
time, to meet growing demand for courses 
beyond the sophomore level, we are bringing 
two extension courses—one in Shakespeare, 
the other in Intellectual History—from Flori- 
da Atlantic University. Week-End College is 
looking more interesting and exciting all the 
time. 


Vietnam Petition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp a letter from a young 
constituent of mine in Bend, Oreg., a 
clipping he enclosed, and a petition with 
the signatures he circulated concerning 
American policy in Vietnam. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Dear Sm: This summer, I circulated a 
petition against the war in Vietnam. It was 
a strong statement—because of this signa- 
tures were not readily available. I became, 
perhaps, over-cautious. I hesitated in send- 
ing the petition to you. 

But I was wrong. A question in our 
modern problems class about what good is it 
to become involved struck home. I feel it 
not only does some good to become in- 
volved—I feel it is a necessity, The people 
who signed this petition also felt a need to 
become involved. I have a duty to them to 
send this petition, even at this late date. 

I am enclosing a story which appeared in 
our local paper, the Bulletin, and explains 
in detail the purpose of this petition. 

I would appreciate it if you would place 
this petition in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 
for us. I realize it looks worn, but this was 
unavoidable in circulation, Thank you for 
your assistance, 

Yours truly, 
HAROLD McLean, 
Student Committee To Help End the 
War in Vietnam. 


[From the Bulletin, Bend, Oreg., 
June 17, 1966] 
BEND Yourn’s PETITION Asks END or VIET- 
NAM HOSTILITIES—SEEKS 200 SIGNATURES 


A petition asking for cessation of hostilities 
in Viet Nam is currently being circulated in 
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Bend by Harold McLean, a senior at Bend 
High School. 

McLean is chairman of the Students Com- 
mittee to End the War in Viet Nam, a com- 
mittee which was originally begun to work 
for the election of Howard Morgan. 

Five senior high school students comprised 
the original committee, but four were gradu- 
ated this year, leaving McLean a committee- 
of-one. 

McLean who feels strongly that American 
involvement in Viet Nam is a mistake, 
drafted the petition himself. “The ideas ex- 
pressed in the document are not new,” he 
said, “but they express my views, views which 
I believe are shared by many persons.” 

McLean said the petition will be sent to 
the United States Senate after sufficient sig- 
natures have been obtained. 

He hopes to collect 200 signatures from 
Bend residents. Already 62 signatures have 
been obtained. 

McLean said the main of such a 
petition is to show there is still dissent in the 
country concerning the war. 

“We want to prove the President doesn't 
have the consensus he thinks he does,” he 
said. 


The petition states the war in Viet Nam is 
illegal “under the 1954 Geneva Accords, the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, the 
United Nations Charter and the supreme law 
of the land.” 

It goes on to say that American involve- 
ment in Viet Nam is self-defeating to demo- 
cratic ideals because of U.S. support of Gen- 
eral Ky and other “corrupt military dictator- 
ships.” 

The petition accuses American involve- 
ment in the Southeast Asian nation of add- 
ing to the misery of the Vietnamese people 

“saturation bombing, use of gas, and 
the destroying of villages and rice paddies.” 

It says the war in Viet Nam has decreased 
American popularity in Southeast Asia and 
perhaps in the world. 

The petition urges the Congress of the 
United States to “continually exercise its 
Constitutional duty of representing the best 
interests of the United States by calling for 
a cease-fire proposal preceded by a cessation 
of American bombing raids on North and 
South Viet Nam.” 

It asks “a negotiated peace which would 
call for withdrawal of American troops and 
internationally national elections 
which would include both North and South 
Viet Nam, 

“We commend the bravery of American 
troops in Viet Nam,” the petition concludes, 
“but we feel their presence in Viet Nam is a 
tragic mistake of our post-war foreign 


McLean said those Interested in signing the 
petition can call him at 382-2117 or inquire 
at his home, 610 Portland Ave. He told The 
Bulletin he will circulate the document 
downtown on Wall Street tomorrow. 


UNITED AMERICANS AGAINST THE VIETNAM 
War—A PETITION TO CONGRESS 
Whereas, the war in Vietnam is illegal 
under the 1954 Geneva Accords, the South- 
east Asia Treaty tion, the United 
Nations Charter, and the Supreme Law of our 
land; 


Whereas, the American involvement in 
Vietnam is self-defeating to democratic 
ideals because of our support of General Ky, 
and other corrupt military dictatorships; 

Whereas, the American involvement in 
Vietnam is adding to the misery of the Viet- 
nam people through saturation bombing, use 
of gas, and the destroying of South Vietnam 
villages and rice paddies; 

And whereas, this war has lead to position 
of less American popularity in Southeast 
Asia, and perhaps the World; 

Be it resolved that these citizens of Bend, 
pk nap hereby join together as United Amer- 

icans against the war in Vietnam, and urge 
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the Congress of the United States to con- 
tinually exercise their Constitutional duty 
of representing the best interests of the 
United States by calling for a cease-fire pro- 
posal preceded by a cessation of American 
bombing raids on North and South Vietnam, 
and a negotiated peace which would call 
for the withdrawal of American troops, and 
internationally supervised national elec- 
tions, which would include both North and 
South Vietnam, We feel that this is not an 
American surrender, but a true American 
admission that all of Vietnam should have 
the right of self-determination. We com- 
mend the bravery of American troops in Viet- 
nam is a tragic mistake of our postwar for- 
eign policy. 

Harold McLean, William R. Juhola, Steve 
Carsec, Toni Wilkins, Harold Bock, Verna 
McLean, Gladys McLean, Floyd McLean, Lu- 
ther McLean, Robert Kindlez, Paula Fowler, 
Larry Chadwick, Gail Gassner, Edie O'Day. 

Louise Bock, Dale Crawford, Brenda Mor- 
gan, Craig Zimmerman, Jeri Kim Bowlus, 
Sonja Sweeney, Steve Garcia, Dave Bock, Bo- 
nita Cummins, Karin Halin, Shelly Ohrling, 
Bruce Barnett Maej. 

Marta Lundgren, Lina McGeary, Rae Ann 
De Vivo, Mary Ann Thomas, Cathye Creigh- 
ton, Kathi Shelton, Shirleen Wisdom, Patty 
Smith, Judy Branstetter, Donald McLean, 
Pat Angle. 

Jim Smith, Karen Spock, Ken deMercado, 
Jerry Hunt, Ted Davisson, Ken Thompson, 
Karol Fuqua, Karen Bigelow, Rayetta Spur- 
rick, Lynn Cornelison, Byron White, John 
King, Dave Jarvis, Mike Griffith. 

Mark Farstuedt, John Lundgren, Mark Mc- 
Gipnis, Susie McGinnis, VaLaynn Katter, 
Suzanne McWilliams, Margot Bearden, Ron 
Cass, Dave Longworthy, Valene Spence, Linda 
Fritz, Gary English. 

Sheryl Akins, Michael R. Pine, Mrs. Pearl 
Martin, Dennis B, Gaede, Karen Susac, Dean 
Hughes, Mrs. M H. Kelley, Mrs. Floyd N. 
Anderson, Mrs. Louise Hyatt, Mrs. Frances 
Peters, Harry M. Skjerson, Clay Clemens, 
Natalle Smiley. 

Le Roy Smith, Harold A. Smith, Dorothy 
L. Smith, J, H. Wyatt, Jane M. Poor, Kathie 
Poor, Marion Poor, Eugene S. Carsey, Alta 
Carsey, Bill Meglitsch, Beverly J. Meg- 
litsch, Eunice E. Juhola, Uno Juhola, J. E. 
Stanaland. 

Mrs, Paul Marsh, Mr. Paul Marsh, Jane 
Fowler, Mrs. James W. Barrett, Wayne Hill, 
Alton Hemmingsen, Muriel “ 
Stanley Joseph McKinney, Dolores Wilkins, 
Albert J. Meglitsch, Minnie M. Meglitsch, 
Bert Albevda. Laurie Stark, Mary Heckler, 
Herbert Ford, Lois M. Dearth, Sherman W. 
Dearth. 


Please help stop the war in Vietnam. 
OC. CLINTON. 
I wish the war would stop in Vietnam. 
I wish it would stop now. 


KATHLEEN PORTER. 


I wish the war would come to an end 
now in Vietnam, 
GARY PORTER, 
I wish the war would stop in Vietnam. 
LARY PORTER, 


I wish this crazy Vietnam war was over. 
DENNY PORTER. 
JUNE 21, ——. 

Mr. HaroLD McLean: I am against the war 
in Vietnam. I want my name entered in 
your petition you are going to send to Sena- 
tor WAYNE MORSE. 

Anyone endorsing the war In Vietnam are 
not Christians, and have no concern for our 
yanga vor and boys. 

truly, 
Vna Young. 
Lours Young. 


APPENDIX 


November 21, 1966 
What Is Happening in Our Country? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in the Recorp a 
speech which I made before the chamber 
of commerce in Dallas, Tex., and which 
has evoked a tremendous reaction from 
the press and those who heard it. The 
speech follows: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
friends, I am not going to talk to you about 
Vietnam today. As a matter of fact, I'm not 
going to talk about legislation. I want to 
talk about something that is troubling me 
deeply—and I feel sure is troubling you— 
and that is what in the world is happening 
to this Country of ours? 

Everywhere there scems to be an aban- 
donment of the ancient values that have 
sustained and restrained the human race 
upon this earth. The old virtues which we 
were brought up to respect and copy in our 
daily lives, are now derided and called—at 
best, old-fashioned and out-of-date—and, at 
worst, “square”. 

And—here is what disturbs me most of 
all—instead of being outraged by what has 
been going on, our leaders—at least Na- 
tional—seem to be spending most of their 
time making up excuses for behavior which 
we were brought up to consider as obscene, 
illegal, perverse, irresponsible, riotous and 
even treasonous. 

We hear a lot about freedom these days— 
and we hear very little about responsibility. 

We hear a lot about the right to express 
one’s self—and very little about the right of 
other people to avoid being offended by such 
expression, 

We hear a lot about the underprivileged 
poor—but very little about the underprivi- 
leged taxpayer who is being made the scape- 
goat for the deserving and the undeserving 

alike. 

We pussyfoot among a lot of high-sound- 
ing names. We call drunkards “alcoholics”, 
we call homosexuals “deviates”, we call draft- 
dodgers and slackers “pacifists”, we call dope 
addicts “experimenters in personality ex- 
tension“, we call criminals “victims of so- 
ciety”. 

Some of this may be all right. Some of 
it may reflect a more compassionate attitude 
in our society. But I think the time has 
come when we should and must draw a line 
separating compassion from soft-headedness, 
permissiveness and timidity. 

Near the end of his great book on the de- 
cline and fall of the Roman Empire, Edward 
Gibbon lists the reasons for the dissolution of 
the great political force which had held the 
civilized world together for more than 500 
years. The principal reasons included— 

Excessive spending by the central govern- 
ment. 

Unwillingness of the young men to bear 
arms in defense of their Country. 

Overindulgence in luxury. 

Widespread sexual immorality and easy dl- 
vorce, which destroyed the integrity of fam- 
ily life. 

The spread of effeminacy—girls looking 
and acting like men, men looking and acting 


years ago. Does the 
picture seem to apply to the United States 
today? 

I have no patience wtih the complacent 
Pollyannas who pooh-pooh the idea that our 
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Moral fabric is disintegrating, and who 
claim that conditions are no worse today 
than they were 60 years ago. 

When most of us were young, women didn’t 
live in constant fear of assault, robbery and 
rape. Parents could send their children down 
to the corner store without dying-a thou- 
sand deaths until they returned. A man could 
walk his dog around his neighborhood at 
night without fear of being mugged, or beaten 
up, or murdered just for kicks. 

We all remember when a rape was a front 
page story. Now, in most large cities, it's a 
run-of-the-mill story tucked away among 
the want ads and the minor traffic accidents. 
If a rapist wants to make the front pages he 
has to commit his crime in wholesale lots 
@nd in an especially spectacular manner. 
The competition is too great. 

And violence? Violence is too common for 
mention, Here is a striking example of what 
I mean. A few months ago, a distinguished 
United States Sentaor— Muro Loud, of 
North Dakota—was driving home from work 
in broad daylight. He was passing through 
Rock Creek Park, in Washington, when a 
Trifle bullet smashed through his windshield, 
barely missing his head. It was not an acci- 
dent, it was a deliberate attempt at murder. 
The officer investigating the case merely 

his shoulders and said—“Oh, we're 
getting more and more of that sort of thing 
these days.” The attempted murderer was 
not caught, and never will be. The story 
rated just two paragraphs on an inside page 
of the Washington newspapers. 

We all can remember—just a few years 

ago—when the attempted murder of a Unit- 
ed States Senator—in plain daylight, in the 
Nation’s Capital—would have a caused a 
National scandal. Today it’s routine—a ho- 
hum item—worth just two paragraphs in the 
local paper. 
I don't blame the newspapers. If they 
Were to cover all the violence in their com- 
munities In the way they used to coyer it, 
they would have to have a special editor for 
Tape, a special editor for armed assault, and 
80 on. 

Listen to these statistics for a moment, 

In the United States today there is a forc- 
ible rape every 26 minutes—and these are 
Just the rapes that are reported. 

3 is an armed robbery every five min- 

There is an aggravated assault every three 
minutes. 

There is a car theft every minute of every 
day of the year. 

Violence has become a common thing in 
Our daily lives. Blatant disregard for the 
Tights and the freedom of others has become 
a commonplace thing. We talk about the lat- 

est murder and rape as casually as we used 
to talk about the opening of a new hamburger 
stand. 

The decay of standards, of morals and of 
Values is worse today than it ever has been, 
and we're not helping the situation if we 
are trying to hide our heads in the sand 
Until it passes away. It's not going to pass 
Away, unless we make it pass away. 

Whose fault is Ht? In a way, it’s every- 
One's fault, Too many of us have been talk- 
ing about freedom without really knowing 
What freedom is all about. 

Educators, politicians, clergymen, business- 
men, and almost everyone else—haye been 
demanding more and more freedom for more 
and more people—but they have failed to 
emphasize the responsibilities of freedom. 
They have failed to make it clear that free- 
dom is meaningless if it interferes with 
Somebody else's freedom. You can't gain 
freedom by taking it away from somebody 
else. Freedom is something you earn and 
deserve and build and create for yourself, 

But most of all I blame the people who 
should have been giving this Country respon- 

sible leadership and instead have given it 
meaningless phrases, 

T lay a great deal of the blame at the door- 
step of National leaders who have all but 
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incited certain elements of our society to 
riot—and have refused to condemn such 
riots until they became a political embar- 
rasment. 

For too many of our citizens freedom 
means freedom from unpleasantness, free- 
dom from work, freedom from discipline, 
freedom from sacrifice, freedom from duty, 
freedom from responsibility, freedom from 
concern for your neighbor. 

That isn't freedom at all. 

Too many of our citizens demand the right 
to determine what is moral and what is not. 
They end up by determining that nothing 
is tmmoral—everything goes. They feel no 
obligation toward others who maintain tra- 
ditional moral standards, They feel no 
responsibility for the young who are not pre- 
pared for exposure to the kind of immorality 
these persons preach and practice. 

Too many citizens accept in others—and 
demand for themselves—more and more re- 
laxed standards of conduct. Oddly enough, 
it hasn't made them any happier than their 
more disciplined ancestors were. The suicide 
rate goes up—the abortion rate goes up 
the alcoholic rate goes up—all the usual signs 
of human misery and despair proliferate like 
the green bay tree. The more we throw re- 
straint to the winds, the more our people 
find they are unable to restrain and disci- 
pline themselves. 

We are appalled when we see rioting in our 
streets—and especially when we find the riots 
are being instigated in the name of freedom! 
What happens to the freedom of the innocent 
bystanders who are killed or maimed in the 
riot? What happens to the freedom of the 
widow and the orphans of the police officer 
who was killed in the performance of his 
duty? What happens to the freedom of the 
man whose car happened to make an attrac- 
tive target for a molotov cocktail? Or the 
owner of the grocery store whose goods were 
looted off his shelves? Where are their 
rights? Who is standing up for them? 

I want to tell you this—in the steaming 
jungles of Laos and Vietnam—in societies 
which we are pleased to consider primitive—I 
have seen more law and order, more respect 
for human rights, more respect for property, 
more respect for the dignity of human 
beings—than I can find in the streets of 
some of our American cities today. 

In the jungles of Laos and Vietnam the 
very thought of a riot is impossible. The 
natives have far more regard for their own 
cultural concept of law and order and free- 
dom to permit such indulgence in unreason. 

Riot is the absolute opposite of freedom. 
It is chaos. And chaos and freedom cannot 
exist side by side. Freedom implies order. 
It implies law—a common law to protect all 
people, to sustain all rights, all ideals. Free- 
dom is not selective, it is universal. 

When men take the law into their own 
hands—when men, acting as individuals, 
decide for themselves which laws they will 
obey and which they will disobey, then we 
don’t have freedom—we have a direct and 
aggravated assault on all freedoms. In 
every society of free men there must be law- 
givers and law-abiders—and there must be 
penalties for those who will not abide. 


The Supreme Court has preoccupied itself 
for years with the rights of the accused. It 
has all but rendered our police helpless. 
Now let us examine the situation. Do we 
have a serious problem with innocent per- 
sons being wrongly convicted? Do we really 
believe that our police are seizing every op- 
portunity to "brutalize" suspects? Is this 
really the problem? No, of course it isn’t. 
The real problem is the abuse of thousands 
of innocent, helpless people by hardened 
criminals. For every case of police brutality, 
there are 10,000 cases of criminal brutality 
to innocent victims. Why, then, cannot the 
Supreme Court address itself to this prob- 
lem, rather than destroying the effective- 
ness of the police who are trying to protect 
us? 

Just a few weeks ago, a Judge freed a 
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woman who had confessed to killing her 
four-year-old child—freed the woman be- 
cause her attorney was not present when 
she confessed her crime. The woman 
thanked the Judge and he reprimanded her. 
He said—"Don't thank me, thank the Su- 
preme Court. You should go to jail for your 
crime,” The woman went free. 

More than four years ago, a musician com- 
mitted a brutal murder of four people—a 
man, his wife and two chidlren. That man's 
case is not settled. Do you know what the 
point of contention is? The murderer was 
living with his parents. The police obtained 
permission from the parents to search the 
house, They found the murder weapon in 
the man's musical instrument case. Four 
years later we are still wrangling about 
whether it was a legal search. 

A few days ago a patrolman in Washing- 
ton answered a fire alarm, and found a build- 
ing burning, When he approached the fire, 
two men walked up to him and one man said, 
“This is the man that did it.“ The police- 
man said to the other man, “What do you 
have to say for yourself?” The second man 
said, “Yes, I set the fire.” The Court threw 
this confession out on the basis that the 
patrolman should not have questioned the 
second man without a lawyer present. These 
are not unusual cases, They are common. 
Why must it be this way? Why cannot the 
Supreme Court turn its resources to solving 
the crime problem, rather than erecting legal 
means for the criminal to escape? ‘Whose 
righis are more important—the general pub- 
lic’s or the habitual criminal’s? For after 
all, about 80 percent of serious crime is by 
repeat offenders. 

The violence, the license, the lack of re- 
sponsibility which infest our land have 
caused great divisions among our people. 
The extremists of both sides have been 
guilty—equally guilty—of opening in our 
culture gaping wounds without stopping to 
consider what medicines are available to heal 
such wounds—or even, whether such medi- 
cines actually exist. 

What can we do about it? 

There is no quick solution. We are a Na- 
tion in trouble. It took a long time for our 
society to grow sick. It's going to take a long 
time for it to get well. 

We can make a start by taking our heads 
out of the ground and recognizing the grow- 
ing crisis around us for what it is. 

We can start relearning the art of self- 
discipline—and insisting that all elements 
within our society learn it, also. 

We must re-learn and teach others that— 
in the common idiom— There's no such 
thing as a free lunch.“ Our Democratic so- 
ciety is based on a system of earned rewards 
and earned punishments. There is no place 
in our society for rewards and punishments 
that are not earned. 

We must learn to call things by their right 
names. Violence is violence—no matter what 
the cause in which it is perpetrated. Violence 
is a grievous breach of the law and must be 
treated as such, 

I am sure that there have been—and 
probably are—many injustices in those com- 
munities where violence has broken out. In- 
justice should be rectified wherever it occurs, 
But it should be made clear that injustice 
cannot be rectified by the further injustice 
of mass violence—progress cannot be achieved 
by retrogression into savagery—laws cannot 
be written by recourse to lawlessness. 

We must stop coddling the breakers of our 
laws—making up excuses for them—looking 
complacently the other way because it is 
safer and easier to ignore them. 

We were a good society once—and though 
human nature didn’t become perfect be- 
cause of the knowledge of certain punish- 
ments, human wickedness was at least kept 
within reasonable bounds. 

Then we tried the soft approach, in the 
hope It would make conditions better. This 
has failed. Conditions have become worse, 
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passing 

We must grow tougher in our approach. 

Treason is still treason and should be 
treated as such. Anyone who gives aid and 
comfort to an enemy of the United States is 
flirting with the very essence of treason. The 
same goes for sedition . . . and for all those 
who preach sedition, who teach it to their 
students, or who seek to arouse sedition in 
others by burning their draft cards or de- 
faming and disgracing the American Flag. 

We must rediscover for ourselves—and 
teach to others—the truth that freedom is 
inseparable from responsibility. It is a difi- 
cult thing to win freedom—but it is even 
more difficult to live with it—and still more 
difficult to keep it. Freedom is indivisible. 
Any freedom that impairs and impedes the 
legitimate freedom of others is tyranny— 
whether it be in the form of an all-powerful 
dictator, or whether it be in the form of an 
oppressive and bigoted power structure, or 
whether it be in the form of a violent 
minority. 

These solutions may sound impractical— 
even corny. Certainly they sound old-fash- 
ion 


There is one further solution, and that lies 
in the commandment of Jesus Christ, to love 
thy neighbor as thyself. 

He didn’t say to love your neighbor more 
than yourself—and He didn't say to love your 
neighbor to the exclusion of yourself. He 
meant for men to love themselves—to re- 
spect thelr own persons—and to show the 
same love and respect to everyone else. 

Of all God's commandments this has been 
the hardest for imperfect man to keep. But 
today the need to learn and obey this com- 
mandment has become urgent and it has 
become universal. In its observance is the 
only real solution of the violence and discord 
which threatens to tear us asunder. 

For only through universal love—universal 
respect for the human family—universal 
understanding—universal compassion—can 
the curses finally be lifted. 

Thank you and God bless you. 


~ 


Vietnam and the United Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orp an address that I delivered at the 
Johns Hopkins University. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 3 

VIETNAM AND THE UnTrED NATIONS 

I have come here from two weeks of politics 
in Montana, Elections in my State usually 
involve a great deal of personal exchange 
with voters. This 


campaign as intensive as Montana is exten- 
sive. It carried me into confrontation with 
many, many Americans over a trail of thou- 
sands of miles. I had occasion to speak to 
Montanans on the range, in the high moun- 
tains, along the roads, at ranch and reserva- 
tion, and in village, town, and city. 
Political campaigning is not, as it might 
appear to be, an exhausting pursuit. On the 
contrary, at least to the politically sensitized, 
it is a kind of restorative. It reactivates the 
ability to differentiate between what is im- 
portant and what Is grossly over-rated In the 
public affairs of the nation. That essential 
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perspective, may I say, is frequently distorted 
in the political prisms of Washington. 

A campaign may be designed to inform the 
voter but it also informs the campaigner, 
It unfolds the deep disquiets as well as the 
hopes which move in the political substruc- 
ture of the nation. Each election campaign, 
in short, is a rediscovery of the human side 
of American public, life. 

I meet with you fresh from an exposure 
to a cross-section of American sentiment 
as it exists in Montana, where the frost has 
long been on the pumpkin and the snows of 
winter have already begun to gather. I meet 
with you still strongly seized with what 


Hes closest to the heart of the people of my 


State. 

I have found in 25 years of public life that 
on fundamental matters, there is not much 
difference between a Montanan outlook and 
the national outlook. I assume, therefore, 
that the basic concerns of the people of 
Montana are your basic concerns, just as 
basic hopes are also probably similar. In 
short, I assume that what is most important 
in Montana is also likely to be most impor- 
tant here. 

In that vein, I wish that I might say that 
the legislative record of the 89th Congress 
or some specific aspect of it is of fundamental 
interest to Americans at this time. As 
know, the Senate and House dealt with a 
great range of public problems during the 
past two years. These problems, having ac- 
cumulated over a long time, had arisen to 
challenge not only the stability of the na- 
tion’s political and social structure but even 
the adequacy of the nation’s physical en- 
vironment. 

In my judgment, a very substantial legis- 
tive base has now been laid for meeting 
these problems, The record of the 89th Con- 
gress is, indeed, extraordinary in scope. The 
cognomen, “Great Congress" may well be 
apt. In any event, as a participant, I should 
like to think sọ. 

Yet, in all honesty, I cannot claim that 
the legislative achievements of these two 
years are a response to what is most basic 
in the concerns and hopes of the people of 
the nation. I regret to say that these 
achievements, however significant, are ob- 
secured in the shadow which Viet Nam has 
cast over every aspect of the life of the na- 
tion. 

The preoccupation of Americans remains 
Viet Nam and its implications. Every day, 
these implications grow more personal and 
direct for more youth and their families. 
The war is clearly the nexus of the national 
anxiety. And peace lies at the heart of the 
nation’s hopes; peace—its honorable restora- 
tion at the earliest possible moment. 

I know that you have heard a great deal 
of Viet Nam over many months. It is a 
subject from which you might welcome a 
measure of surcease. By the same token, 
I would prefer to consider some other less 
vexing question, perhaps even the outcome 
of the election. Yet I am impelled to return 
to this critical matter tonight. 

As you may know, problems of foreign 
relations have concerned me for many years 
and, out of that concern, I have frequently 
addressed myself to the Vietnamese ques- 
tion. My views on the situation there are 
generally known and I do not intend to 
repeat them in detail here. Certainly, I 
have said time and again—in public state- 
ments as well as in the private councils of 
the government—that it does not matter 
much, at this late date, how we became in- 
volved in Viet Nam. The point is that we 
are involved, deeply involved. and we cannot 
and we will not withdraw in the absence of 
an honorable settlement of this question. 
Nevertheless, I believe (and I have so stated 
many times) that it would be to the benefit 
of all concerned if there could be an imme- 
diate contraction of the hostilities and, as 
soon as possible thereafter, thelr complete 
termination. 
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I have long been persuaded that the inter- 
ests of the United States categorize us as a 
Pacific power but that those interests most 
certainly do not commend to us the role of 
Asian power. As a Pacific power rather than 
an Aslan power (and the two are sometimes 
confused) it is, in my judgment, wholly 
in our national interest to remove American 
military installations and forces from the en- 
tire Southeast Asian mainland, as soon as 
that can be done—as soon as an honorable 
peace is assured, 

May I say that that view accords with the 
President's proclaimed purpose in Viet Nam 
which is a settlement achieved by negotia- 
tions, At Manila, moreover, the pledge was 
made that there would be a withdrawal of 
American forces from Viet Nam within six 
months after a basis for peace is established, 
He has alluded, also, time and again, to the 
willingness of the United States to remove 
American bases not only from Viet Nam but 
from all of the Southeast Asian mainland. 

This policy has not only been enunciated 
by the President; it has been reiterated by 
his subordina His Ambassador at the 
United Nations, for example, gave the Presi- 
dent's policy its most comprehensive expres- 
sion in the flexible proposals for a Viet- 
mamese peace which he made at the open- 
ing of the current session of the General 
Assembly. 

It has to be faced, however, that for all 
the words of peace, there is not only an 
absence of peace but no visible prospect for 
its restoration in the near future. Those 
with whom we are locked in this deadly 
struggle are either not persuaded of the 
honesty of our purpose in seeking the nego- 
tiation of an honorable peace or they are not 
interested in an honorable peace or they 
define an honorable peace in concepts 80 
different from our own that, at this point, 
there is no basis for a reconciliation of posi- 
tions. 

May I add quickly that I assume that some 
such considerations are involved, because 
there are no certainties as to why proffers 
of negotiations have been rejected out of 
hand. The fact is that in the absence of a 
confrontation between all the participants— 
the direct and indirect particlpants—in this 
conflict, we cannot understand precisely the 
reasons for the reluctance to open negotia- 
tions, Nor can we define the dimensions of 
the gap which must be bridged before peace 
can be re-established. 

At this time, only one point is clear. De- 
spite the President’s obvious willingness to 
confer or to negotiate, we have found no such 
willingness on the part of North Viet Nam, 
the Southern National Liberation Front, 
China, or the Soviet Union. We have been 
unable to enter into an exchange with any 
participants direct or indirect in the Viet- 
namese war—except those already in sub- 
stantial sympathy or agreement with us. 

And so, the echo of the words of peace is 
the continued din of war. The conflict in 
Viet Nam has not only failed to contract; it 
has stendily expanded. ‘The process has been 
relentless. All the while, the options have 
shrunk; the alternatives have grown fewer, 

Tt is not yet clear what it will take to pro- 
duce a flicker in the lamp of peace, much less 
what will be required to end the war. Until 
the conflict is ended, however, it cannot be 
dismissed from our awareness, It cannot be 
brushed aside in favor of more pleasant 
or tractable subjects. It cannot be relegated 
by indifference to the inconsequential. 

Viet Nam is, as I have stated, at the core 
of the concerns and hopes of the people of 
the nation. It involves, in a very pertinent 
sense, the well-being of every living Ameri- 
can and the future of the United States. It 
is Interlaced with the interests of this na- 
tion in Asia and the Pacific and throughout 
the world. 

The war is already a hideous human 
tragedy for all concerned. It has destroyed 
tens of thousands of lives and has put to the 
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torch of utter devastation an incalculable 
quantity of useful resources. It has already 
swept away many of man’s most construc- 
tive works in Viet Nam, north and south. It 
has brought this nation about 40,000 casual- 
ties to date. It has required rising expendi- 
tures of public funds, and their diversion 
from productive works. In fact, the current 
costs of the Vietnamese war are variously 
estimated as running between one and two 
billion dollars a month. 

Even more disturbing, the seeds of a 
much larger tragedy are obviously implanted 
in the Vietnamese situation. That the con- 
filct can be confined to Viet Nam Is far from 
assured. Actually, it already extends into 
Laos and there is ever-present the possibility 
of its eruption into a war of regional, con- 
tinental or world-wide dimensions. 

The conflict in Viet Nam may end, of 
course, long before it matriculates into war 
with China or universal nuclear catastrophe. 
That is certainly the rational hope. Whether 
or not it is an attainable hope is another 
matter. In any event, the Vietnamese con- 
fict now, today, already has the capacity to 
Shake the precarious base of civilized human 
survival. That will continue to be the case 
until the war begins to yield to rational 
settlement. 

Whatever else it is, therefore, the war in 
Viet Nam is a most urgent warning to all na- 
tions, It flashes a danger signal with re- 
spect to the adequacy of the present interna- 
tlonal instruments of peace. These instru- 
ments have not only failed to prevent a 
breakdown of peace In Viet Nam; they also 
appear incapable of restoring peace in any 
Prompt and generally acceptable fashion, 

It is high time, therefore, to note with 
emphasis that the structure of interna- 
tional order which has evolved during the 
Past twenty years is, to say the least, dan- 
gerously haphazard. As it is now, each state 
has its own formula for safeguarding the 
Security of its people. Each state tends to 
blend into that formula, in various com- 
binations, a supply of unilateral military 
Power and a participation in a variety of bi- 
lateral and regional defense arrangements. 
Each nation adds to this mixture its own 
version of traditional diplomacy and modern 
Variations thereon. Almost all nations com- 
Plete the blend with a dash of the United 
Nations. 

Of late, the role of the United Nations has 
become less and less pronounced. Indeed, 
With respect to Viet Nam the U.N. presence 
is scarcely discernible. It is true that the 
distinguished Secretary-General, U Thant, 
has taken public note of the conflict in Viet 
Nam and its dangers to the world. The Sec- 
Tetary-General is a man of peace and an 
exceptional diplomat. He has made clear 
that he is more than willing to place his 
dedication and his skills at the disposal of 
the disputants in Viet Nam. In his diplo- 
Matic role, he has outlined views which 
might provide at some point a basis for a 
settlement of the conflict and he has, 
Ctherwise, sought tactfully to engage the 
interest of various parties in a settlement. 

With all due respect, however, the sincere 
efforts of the Secretary-General are hardly 
to be equated with bringing to bear on this 
Situation the potentials of the United Na- 
tions. Viet Nam is, clearly, a breakdown in 
the peace within the meaning of the Char- 
ter. It contains, clearly, the threat of an 
expanding war. With these characteristics, 
it would appear that the conflict should 
long since have triggered the utilization of 
every resource of the United Nations in an 
dort to restore peace. Yet, I regret to say, 
that apart from the personal efforts of the 

ry-General, the U.N. reaction to Viet 
Nam has had something of the character of 
that of a disinterested, enervated or im- 
Potent on-looker. It is almost as though 
the conflict in Viet Nam were taking place 
Rot on the other side of this planet but 
rather on some other planet entirely. 
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Tt may be, of course, that the U.N. is un- 
able to make a contribution to peace in Viet 
Nam. It may also be, however, that the 
failure to seek a contribution from the U.N. 
is a missing link in the restoration of peace 
in Viet Nam. 

Whatever may be involved, the non-role 
of the United Nations in this situation 
ought not to go unnoticed. An embarrassed 
silence is no longer a sufficient response to 
the nation’s needs or to the world’s needs. 
Urgent though it Is, there is more involved 
in these needs even than ending the war in 
Viet Nam. There is also at stake the pre- 
vention of a more monstrous conflict. There 
is also at stake the continued credibility and 
utility of what has heretofore been a funda- 
mental instrument in the structure of world 
order. 

In my judgment, it is high time to face up 
to the conspicuous absence of the U.N. from 
the Vietnamese dispute. We need to ask 
why, when the need for a peace-effort is 
maximal, the output of the U.N. is minimal. 
And we need, at the same time, to explore 
every possibility for the engagement of the 
organization in the effort to bring about a 
termination of the hostilities in Viet Nam. 

The U.N. was an essential element, among 
others, in the Korean cease-fire. Why, then, 
its inconsequence in the problem of Viet 
Nam? In this connection, it is manifest 
that there have been striking changes In the 
structure of the U.N. since the Korean con- 
flict. Whatever their virtues, it may be that 
these changes inhibit the engagement of the 
organization in Viet Nam. 

The most sweeping change, of course, is 
that the U.N. has become a General Assem- 
bly-orlented organization at the same time, 
that the membership has grown to over 120 
states. It will be recalled that originally 
there were 51 united nations. Among the 
precent members, there are, as there have 
been since the outset, states-infinitesimal 
and states-immense and, in between, all of 
the gradations. 

There are enormous differences of signifi- 
cance among these states insofar as the prac- 
tical problems of maintaining peace are 
concerned. ‘Yet, all 120 have equal access to 
available time in the General Assembly. All 
120 have an equal share In the control of the 
purse. All 120 have an equal vote in deci- 
sions of the Assembly. 

It is hardly an overstatement to note that 
the structure of the General Assembly is ap- 
pallingly cumbersome. Nevertheless, the 
Assembly has made and it can continue to 
make important contributions of a long- 
range and peripheral nature to the strength- 
ening of world peace. With all due respect, 
however, there is doubt that a body consti- 
tuted as the General Assembly now is can 
play a significant—an executive—role in 
dealing with imminent threats of war or in 
the re-establishment of a peace that has 
broken down. In my judgment, the Gen- 
eral Assembly is not competent for that pur- 
pose. In my Judgment, it is delusive, at this 
time, to expect it to discharge functions of a 
kind which might be helpful in Viet Nam. 

It is conceivable that alterations in the 
structure of the General Assembly might 
remedy its inadequacies for peace-keeping 
or peace-restoring purposes. Francis Plimp- 
ton, a former US, representative to the UN. 
was right, perhaps, when he suggested that 
the organization was in need of "family plan- 
ning.” It might be that the use of a single 
spokesman for groups of small states would 
be helpful. It might be, too, that the clus- 
tering of smaller states into one vote on some 
power-projected formula would be helpful in 
insuring fiscal responsibility and a measure 
of realism in the significant political deci- 
sions of that body. I have no doubt that 
there are any number of technical changes 
which, given sufficient time, can be absorbed 
to great advantage into the structure of the 
General Assembly. à 

But in all frankness, I must say that Inso- 
far as Viet Nam is concerned, there is not & 
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suficient margin of time. Moreover, it is 
not at all certain that the kind of wholesale 
reconstitution of the General Assembly 
which would give it a peace-keeping func- 
tion in Viet Nam and similar situations is 
either practical or desirable. As I have al- 
ready noted, the General Assembly has other 
useful, long-range and peripheral functions 
of peace. Its value for those purposes 
should not be jeopardized by projecting it 
into situations for which It was not designed 
and for which it would have to be severely 
reshaped if it is to be effective. 

It seems to me practical, therefore, to look 
elsewhere in the U.N. structure for a signif- 
cant contribution to the restoration of peace 
in Viet Nam. The Charter clearly indicates 
that, veto or not, we should look first to the 
Security Council. It may be valid to assume 
that the Security Council is less useful as an 
instrument of peace-keeping when perma- 
nent powers are in disagreement. But it ts 
not at all valid to assume that the Security 
Council is useless in those circumstances, 
That the Security Council may not be able 
to play the central role in questions of peace 
does not rule out its playing of any role. 

Whatever differences may separate them 
with respect to Viet Nam, the permanent 
powers of the Security Council, I believe, 
have all expressed their grave concern with 
the situation and the urgent need to do 


something about it. That is an entirely ade- 


quate basis, it seems to me, on which to turn 
to the Council and seek from it a contribu- 
tion to the restoration of peace in Viet Nam. 

Let me make clear that miracles are not 
to be expected. All that can reasonably be 
asked is a wholehearted effort to do what can 
be done to further peace, The least that 
should be expected, or accepted, it seems to 
me, is a willingness on the part of the Coun- 
cil to confront the issue of Viet Nam and to 
confront it soon. 

One cannot foresee, of course, what can be 
most helpfully done by the U.N. What ought 
to be clear at this point, however, is that 
doing nothing in the U. N. has not helped 
in Viet Nam. There are discernible lines of 
possible U. N. contribution which, it would 
seem, warrant the fullest exploration. 

One of these lines, for example, leads from 
the Security Council to the International 
Court, All of the combatants in Viet Nam 
have affirmed, I believe, the fundamental 
relevance of the Geneva Accords of 1954 as 
the basis for settlement of the conflict. Cer- 
tainly, the United States has done so. 

We need to know, authoritatively and im- 
partially, what the requirements may be in 
current circumstances for the reassertion of 
the Geneva Accords as a legal basis for a 
restoration of peace. We need to know, too, 
what must be done sooner or later by all the 
parties directly or indirectly involved in the 
Vietnamese confilct to comply with the 
Geneva Accords and so establish conditions 
for a just and acceptable peace. In the cir- 
cumstances, therefore, it might be useful 
for the Security Council to ask an advisory 
opinion of the International Court on these 
questions. 

It would seem to me, too, that the Secur- 
ity Council is an appropriate setting for a 
cards-on-the-table consideration of the pres- 
ent positions of all the participants—direct 
or indirect—and those deeply interested in 
the conflict in Viet Nam. Certain of the 
states such as the United States, the Soviet 
Unicn and France are present as permanent 
members of the Council. The problem cf 
participation of the others is not insur- 
mountable in the ight of the experiences in 
the Korean case. In that instance, it wiil 
be recalled, an invitation was issued to 
Peking—a non-member of the UN. to como 
to the Security Council and Peking did pre- 
sent its case and participate briefly in its 
discussions. 

If a consideration of the question of Viet 
Nam before the Security Council is to have 
maximum utility, there needs to be present 
not only the Soviet Union, France, the United 
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States and other Security Council members 
but also China and North Viet Nam and -the 
National Liberation Front, as well as Saigon. 
In a confrontation of this kind, we may be- 
gin, at last, to understand whether it 16 dis- 
trust, disinclination, disdain, density, or 
whatever which has so far stood in the way of 
negotiations for an honorable settlement. 
We may begin, at last, to measure rather 
than guess the gap which must be bridged in 
the restoration of peace in Viet Nam. 

To be sure, the prospects of a refusal of 
the invitation are obvious. To be sure, the 
prospects of a high decible of propaganda 
and invective, if the invitations are ac- 
cepted, are equally obvious. But these are 
risks which can readily be sustained when 
the stakes for all concerned are as high as 
they are in Viet Nam. Insofar as the United 
States is concerned, it is in the interest of 
this nation to welcome the confrontation. 
The open bar of world opinion is one before 
which we must never hesitate or fear to place 
this nation’s policies. 

The courses which I haye indicated are il- 
lustrative of the possibilities of using the un- 
tapped resources of the United Nations to 
advance towards peace in Viet Nam, They 
may or may not be relevant at this time. A 
vigorous effort on the part of the U. N. may 
prove as futile as all other efforts to date, 
military and non-military, to terminate the 
conflict. But with the world enmeshed in 
the most dangerous international situation 
since Korea, we must seek by every avenue 
to facilitate the restoration of a Just peace 
in Viet Nam. We owe that to the unfortu- 
nate people of that nation, to ourselves and 
to the world. 


Obscenity Defined 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, as 
the author of HR. 980, which, if enacted, 
would curb the distribution of obscenity 
to our country’s children, I have often 
brought to the attention of this body ar- 
ticles on this subject of particular merit. 
One such article appeared in a recent 
edition of St. John’s Law Review. This 
article deals with the difficult task of de- 
fining obscenity. 

I commend this article to my col- 
leagues for their careful scrutiny: 

OBSCENITY 

The May 1965 edition of the Operation 
Yorkville Newsletter contains a thought pro- 
voking challenge to lawyers interested in the 
problems of drafting obscenity legislation. 
The author, Edward F. Cavanagh, Jr. (for- 
merly Deputy Mayor of the City of New 
York), reasons that to meet the growing 
demand by the courts for clarification, ex- 
planation and “definition,” there is need for 
exploration into the concept of “obscenity.” 

It is obvious that there can never be any 
clearly drawn, concise definition“ of obscen- 
ity. However, such a “definition” is unneces- 
sary, for an obscene action, and thus the de- 
piction of that action, can be clearly, dis- 
tinctly described. Therefore, a description 
of obscenity, its degrees and categories should 
be adequate to support valid legislation. 

Obscenity is an abstraction. The abstract 
can be fully understood only when its con- 
crete characteristics are fully understood. 
Thus, one cannot understand the concept of 
poetry—an abstraction—as such, until he be- 
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comes thoroughly familiar with types of po- 
etry: epic, lyric, dramatic—the concrete. So, 
too, “obscenity” can be described only after 
one fully understands types of obscenity—or 
that which is “obscene.” The word ob- 
scene,” therefore, must be fully grasped in 
its total concrete complexity before the ab- 
stract “obscenity” can be clearly grasped. 

To understand the meaning of the word 
“obscene,” synonyms and antonyms, even 
though not formal] definitions, can be an aid. 
Synonyms (words of the same or almost the 
same meaning) found under the word ob- 
scene in any dictionary are “dirty,” “foul,” 
“disgusting,” “lewd.” Antonyms (words that 
negate others by total implications) are 
“clean,” “pure,” “uplifting,” “chaste.” Both 
synonyms and antonyms are valuable In ex- 
plaining the word “obscene” in that they 
are concrete. We think, for example; of a 
“dirty shirt,” a “foul sewer,” etc, just as we 
think of a “clean glass,” a “pure chemical,” 
a “chaste woman,” etc. Besides being con- 
crete, its synonyms and antonyms present 
clearly the meaning of the word “obscene.” 

The problem in describing the abstraction 
“obscenity” is not in finding synonyms or 
antonyms, nor in describing the obscene 
word, gesture, book or picture, but rather in 
describing the obscene action. The obscene 
word, gesture, picture are such purely be- 
cause of their relation to the action. Basic, 
therefore, is a description of the obscene ac- 
tion or, synonymously, the dirty, foul, dis- 
gusting, lewd action.” These obscene ac- 
tions may be separated into three areus of 
somewhat rising intensity. This division, 
however, does not suggest there be a grada- 
tion of guilt and punishment in the dis- 
tribution of that which is obscene to youth. 

NORMAL-SEXUAL OBSCENE ACTION 

Actions are obscene or not obscene de- 
pending upon whether they are engaged in 
public or in private. Normal sexual action, 
or its preludes, when engaged in publicly 
constitute obscene action. Normal sexual 
action when engaged in by married partners 
in private, is clean, pure, uplifting, chaste. 
When performed in public, the same action Is 
dirty, low, disgusting, lewd. 

DEVIATED-SEXUAL OBSCENE ACTION 

Abnormal or deviated sexual actions, or 
thelr preludes, when performed in public 
constitute obscene actions. This includes 
manifestations of homosexuality or exhibi- 
tionism. Deviated sex actions are more 
shocking when engaged in publicly, and 
hence more obscene. 

PERVERTED-SEXUAL OBSCENE ACTION 

Actions involving sexual violence, when 
performed in public, constitute obscene ac- 
tions. These actions (sadism, masochism, 
etc.) represent the depths of obscenity; are 
most clearly dirty, foul, disgusting, lewd, par- 
ticularly to onlookers. 

All these actions when performed in public 
make the performers subject to arrest. 

In order then, to understand obscenity, the 
abstraction, one must think in terms of the 
mass media which picture obscene action by 
word, picture, record or tape for circulation 
in a highly pressurized operation geared to 
the teen-age market. Obscenity, therefore, 
is simply the imaginative projection in word, 
picture, magazine, book, record or tape of 
that action which obscene. Corresponding 
to the three categories of obscene action are 
three categories of obscenity: 

NORMAL-SEXUAL OBSCENITY 


Imaginative projection in word, sound or 
picture of normal sexual activity for no other 
purpose than to stimulate the subconscious 
into imitation, 

DEVIATED-SEXUAL OBSCENITY 


Imaginative projection in word, sound or 
picture of abnormal, deviated sexual action 
for no other purpose than to stimulate the 
subconscious into imitation. 
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PERVERTED-SEXUAL OBSCENITY 


Imaginative projection in word, sound or 
picture of sexual violence for no other pur- 
pose than to stimulate the subconscious into 
imitation. 

If public homosexual action, for example. 
is obscene the imaginative projection of this 
action is even more e, because more 
public, For, in mass media, the homosexual 
activity is thrust upon millions, including 
innocent children prime targets of the 
homosexual. 

No further scientific “definition” of ob- 
scenity is necessary, because, for legal con- 
trol and law enforcement, one need only 
describe the obscene action and that which 
pictures it—such as the homosexual maga- 
zine. No scientific “definition” of obscenity 
is indeed possible since the three concepts 
contained in that which is obscene are sò 
complex and diverse that they cannot be in- 
corporated into a simple definition (that 
which is clearer than the thing defined and 
fits only the thing defined). 

It is the task of the lawmaker, therefore. 
to describe in words that action which is 
obscene, so that law enforcement agencies 
and the judiciary can give American children 
adequate protection from the imaginative 
projection of that action and eventual 
imitation. 


Activities of the Senate Committee on 
Finance—89th Congress, 2d Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp “Activities of the Senate 
Committee on Finance, 89th Congress, 2d 
Session,” 

There being no objection, the activities 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ACTIVITIES OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 

FINANCE, 89TH CONGRESS, 2D SESSION 

During the Second Session of the 89th Con- 
gress, 199 Senate and House bills and res- 
olutions were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. The Committee considered a num- 
ber of these measures and filed 61 reports on 
a variety of legislative proposals. Forty- 
nine (49) of these bills have become public 
law. These are summarized in the following 
pages. 

Many major pieces of legislation were 
handled by the Committee with dispatch. 

REVENUE 

This is particularly demonstrated by the 
Committee's quick response to the Presiden- 
tial request resulting in the Tax Adjustment 
Act of 1966 (P.L. 89-368). This bill was 
referred to the Committee on February 24, 
1966, and 19 days later was signed by the 
President. The Tax Adjustment Act of 1966 
provides additional revenues required by the 
conflict in Vietnam. It will also help com- 
bat inflationary in the domestic 
economy. The additional revenue is being 
raised by two methods: (1) Improvement of 
the tax collection procedures which result 
in a temporary increase in revenue by making 
tax payments more current; (2) Restoration 
of excise rates in effect on December 31, 1965, 
and imposition of a two-year moratorium on 
scheduled reductions in automobile and tele- 
phone excise taxes. 

Another important Administration request 
which received expeditious handling was 


* 
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H.R. 15202, a bill which temporarily in- 
creased the debt limit to 6330 Dillion be- 
ginning July 1, 1966, and ending June 30, 
1967. The Committee received this bill on 
June 9, held hearings, and reported the bill. 
It was passed and subsequently signed by the 
President on June 24, 1966, becoming Public 
Law 89-472, only fifteen days after its refer- 
ral to the Committee on Finance, 

More recently the Committee had occasion 
to consider and act upon two major pleces of 
revenue legislation, H.R. 13103, the Foreign 
Investors Tax Act of 1966, and HR. 17607, 
the Administration's anti-inflationary bill 
for suspension of investment of investment 
credit and accelerated depreciation. 

The Foreign Investors Tax Act is the cul- 
mination of the so-called Fowler Task Force 
which was initiated on October 2, 1963. A 
Year later the Task Force made certain rec- 
Ommendations designed to increase foreign 
investment in the United States. These rec- 
Ommendations designed to increase foreign 
investment in the United States. These 
recommendations were embodied in H.R. 
13103 and represent a substantial revision of 
tax treatment of foreign corporations and 
non-resident aliens, an area which has not 
been substantially revised for over thirty 
Years. 

The second major piece of tax legisiation 
is HR. 17607, a bill to temporarily suspend 
the investment credit and the use of ac- 
Celerated depreciation. This bill is a part 
Of a comprehensive program announced by 
the President to protect the uninterrupted 
growth of the economy and to combat in- 
flation. 

By removing tax incentives for investment 
in machinery, equipment, and buildings, the 
bill should ease inflationary pressures in 
those sectors where demand is straining 
Present productive capacity. This action 
Should also reduce pressures tending to raise 
interest rates and should promote an in- 
creased flow of credit into the home mort- 
Gage market, In the overall, this bill should 
So a long way as a depressant to the pres- 
ent inflationary temper. 

Another significant bill is H.R. 11256, the 

eral Tax Lien Act of 1966, This bill 

represents the first comprehensive revision 

and modernization of the provisions of the 

Internal revenue laws concerned with the 

relationship of Federal tax liens to the in- 
of other creditors. 

Tt partially adjusts the provisions in the 
internal revenue laws relating to the col- 
lection of taxes of delinquent persons to 
the more recent developments in commer- 
Clal practice (permitted and protected un- 
der State law) and deals with a multitude of 
technical problems which have arisen over 
the past 50 years. The bill represents the 
Culmination of a project initiated nearly 10 
years ago by the American Bar Association. 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


The Committee also considered and re- 
Ported a bill to provide major improvements 
n the Federal-State unemployment com- 
Pensation program. The bill, HR. 15119, 
Brew out of the broadest and most intense re- 
View Congress has given to the unemploy- 
ment compensation program since it was 
enacted in 1935. 

e changes in the program which would 
made by the Senate bill extend coverage 

to additional jobs, establish a permanent 
Program of extended benefits to exhaustees 
paring periods of high unemployment, 
urnish the States a procedure for obtaining 
JUdictal review of certain determinations of 
oe Secretary of Labor, improve the financ- 
res of the program, provide additional State 
to rements as to benefit amount, dura- 

On, eligibility and disqualification, and 
make other changes to strengthen and im- 
Prove the Federal-State unemployment com- 
Pensation program. 

VETERANS 


The Committee on Finance considered 
major pieces of veterans legislation. 
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In June of this year, it reported ELR. 14347 to 
liberalize the provisions for payment of de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation for 
parents and children. The Committee added 
two major provisions to this bill, the first 
of which allows certain VA beneficlaries to 
receive 1965 social security Increases and all 
future social security increases without af- 
fecting their future VA payments. The 
second amendment would permit the pay- 
ment of a $5,000 death gratuity without the 
VA beneficiaries' waiver of right to death 
compensation and dependency and indem- 
nity benefits. 

The two other important veterans bills are 
S. 3580, the Vietnam Era Veterans Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act, and H.R. 17488, the 
Veterans Pension Act of 1966. 

The Vietnam Era veterans bill is designed 
to provide additional benefits to veterans 
who have served in the Armed Forces during 
the Vietnam era which are comparable to 
those benefits provided by Congress for war- 
time veterans. Under the bill, the Vietnam 
era is considered to have begun on the day 
of the Gulf of Tonkin incident. In light 
of the warlike conditions presently existing, 
this bill will afford appropriate benefits to 
members of our Armed Forces who are today 
subject to maximum risk of their lives 
and limbs. 

H.R. 17488, the Veterans Pension Act of 
1966, would provide an overall cost-of-living 
increase for pensioners under the so-called 
current pension program. It would also pro- 
vide additional benefits for seriously disabled 
veterans and widows. Under the Commit- 
tee’s bill, over 1.8 million veterans, widows, 
and children would benefit from increases 
totaling $97.9 million. The recent recom- 
mendation of the President for cost-of-living 
increases in social security as well as the 
Administration's approval of cost-of-living 
raises for the military and civil service 
makes this increase for VA pensioners 
appropriate. 

PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN FINANCING 


The Committee, in connection with its 
consideration of H.R. 13103, the Foreign In- 
vestors Tax Act, added a provision which 
would provide for reimbursement of major 
political parties equally for expenses they 
incur in financing a Presidential campaign. 
Payments would be made from a fund made 
up of $1 amounts designated by taxpayers 
on their tax returns. The amount avall- 
able for reimbursement would be limited to 
$1 for each vote cast for the major party 
candidates at the last Presidential elec- 
tion. Provision would also be made for 
reimbursing certain splinter parties. 

REVENUE 


H.R.136: Rearranges the priority of liens 
in bankruptcy to subordinate Federal tax 
liens to statutory liens. Public Law 89-495 
(7-5-86). 

H.R. 3438: Provides for discharge in bank- 
ruptcy of Federal taxes due more than 3 years 
except withholding taxes and income taxes 
where no return was filed, or where fraud is 
involved. Public Law 89-496 (7-5-66). 

H.R.318: Imposes manufacturing excise 
tax on tires and innertubes (usually 10 cents 
per pound) at time of delivery to retail- 
owned store of manufacturer. Public Law 
89-523 (8-1-66). 

H.R.327: Provides income tax exemption 
for certain nonprofit organizations operated 
to provide reserve funds for savings and loan 
associations, and subjects them to unrelated 
business income tax. Public Law 89-352 
(2-2-66). 

H.R. 6319: Provides for treatment of the 
recovery of losses arising from expropriation, 
intervention, or confiscation of properties by 
governments of foreign countries, as well as 
extends initial enroliment period in the sup- 
plementary medical insurance benefits for 
the aged through May 31, 1966, and further 
provides for payment of supplemental in- 
surance premiums by States” public assist- 
ance programs for those recipients who also 
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may be receiving social security payments or 
railroad retirement benefits. Public Law 
89-384 (4-8-66). 

HR. 8210; Provides for tax and customs 
exemption of the Eurcepan Space Research 
Organization (and for tax exemption of their 
3 employees). Public Law 89-353 (2— 
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H.R. 8445: Liberalizes the computation of 
benefits for retired judges of the Tax Court 
by basing their pension on the salary of the 
“office”, rather than actual salary at time 
of retirement, thereby permitting pay raises 
to be passed on to retired judges. Public 
Law 89-354 (2-10-66). 

H.R. 10625; Provides that retired service- 
men are to be taxed only on amount they 
actually receive as retired pay. The amount 
of any reduction to provide survivor an- 
nuities would be excluded. Estate and gift 
tax exclusion are also provided. Public Law 
89-365 (3-8-68). 

H.R. 4665: Provides that the $100,000 and 
the $400,000 limitations on the deductibility 
of exploration expenditures may be exceeded 
if the taxpayer irreyocably elects to have 
the excess amount recaptured (a) after the 
mine reaches the production stage, (b) or 
earlier, if he receives bonus or royalty pay- 
ments with respect to it or (c) when the 
mine is sold. Also allows foreign explora- 
tion expenses to continue to be deductible 
as under existing law and permits domestic 
exploration expenses to be deducted either 
under present law or under the rules of this 
bill. Public Law 89-570 (9-12-66). 

H.R. 10185: Reduces estate tax fraud pen- 
alty under the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939 from 50 percent of the tax to 50 per- 
cent of the deficiency. Public Law 89-359 
(3-7-66). 

H.R. 9883: Provides that distributions 
made with 214 months after close of year 
may be trea as made on last day of year 
(applies similar rule retroactively to 1958 but 
makes the period 314, months); permits pas- 
sive income for the 2 years of an elec- 
tive corporation to exceed 20 percent (ap- 
plies after 1962); and denies pass through 
privilege in the case of capital gains in ex- 
cess of $25,000 realized by the elective cor- 
poration for first 3 years (applies prospec- 
tively). Public Law 89-388 (4-14-66). 

H.R. 12752: Tax Adjustment Act of 1966. 
Principally provides for graduated with- 
holding of income tax from wages, requires 
declarations of estimated tax with respect 
to self-employment income, accelerates cur- 
Tent payments of estimated income tax by 
corporations, postpones certain excise tax 
rate reductions, as well as allows duty-free 
treatment for gifts of Vietnam servicemen 
and provides monthly social security pay- 
ments to certain persons age 72 and over. 
Public Law 89-368 (3-15-16). 

H.R. 8188: Provides a deduction for con- 
tributions or gifts to any nonprofit orga- 
nization created and operated exclusively 
during calendar years 1966, 1967, and 1968 to 
consider proposals to revise State judicial 
systems and to support or oppose them, with 
remaining funds to be turned over to State 
governments. (On Senate Calendar.) 

H.R. 13103: Foreign Investors Tax Act. 
Provides equitable tax treatment for foreign 
investment in the United States. Has num- 
erous Committee and Floor amendments, 
Public Law 89-809 (11-13-66). 

HR. 483: Principally allows an interest in 
property which a surviving spouse receives 
as a result of a general or partial disclaimer 
by beneficiary under a will to qualify for the 
estate tax marital deduction under certain 
conditions. Public Law 89-621 (10-4-66). 

H.R. 11256: Comprehensive revision and 
modernization of the provisions of the tax 
laws concerned with the relationship of Fed- 
eral tax liens to the interests of other credi- 
tors would be effected. Public Law 89-719 
(112-66). 

H.R. 6958: Provides for central filing of in- 
come tax returns with automatic data proc- 
essing centers. Public Law 89-713 (11-2-66). 
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H.R. 17607: Suspends the investment credit 
and the allowance of accelerated deprecia- 
tion in the case of certain real property. Pub- 
lic Law 89-800 (118-68). 

H.R. 11257: Relates’ to the income tax 
treatment of certain distributions pursuant 
to the Bank Holding Company Act of 1956. 
(On Senate Calendar.) 

H.R. 11660: Provides that no interest will 
be paid on tax refunds within 45 days after 
the return is filed, and the quick refund pro- 
cedure presently available to taxpayers with 
a net operating loss carryback will be ex- 
tended to taxpayers with an investment credit 
carryback. Public Law 89-721 (11-2-66). 

H.R. 11782: Permits a dealer in property to 
take an income tax deduction for reasonable 
additions to a reserve for bad debis arising 
from his liability as a guarantor of debt obli- 
gations incurred in the ordinary course of 
his doing business. (Public Law 89-722 (11— 
2-66). 

H.R. 16774: Permits accrued vacation pay 
to be deducted for two more years (until 
January 1, 1969) regardless of whether li- 
ability to a specific person for the pay has 
been established or whether the amount of 
liability to each individual can be computed 
with reasonable accuracy. Public Law 89- 
692 (10-15-66). 

H.R. 14363: Establishes rules to facilitate 
the determination of which parent is entitled 
to the $600 deduction for children when the 


parents are divorced or separated. (On Sen- 
ate Calendar.) 
H.R. 7502: Treats casualty losses in a 


major disaster as ordinary gains and losses 
where property is destroyed or damaged as a 
result of a major disaster when the losses 
exceed the gains. (On Senate Calendar.) 

H.R. 17271: Increases from $200 to $500 the 
monthly combat pay exclusion for commis- 
sioned officers serving in combat zones. Pub- 
lic Law 89-739 (11-2-66). 

RECIPROCAL TRADE AND TARIFF 


S. Con. Res. 100: Expresses the sense of 
Congres with respect to certain agreements 
which would necessitate the modification of 
duties or other import restrictions. (Await- 
ing House concurrence.) 

H.R. 11029; Relates to the tariff treatment 
of certain woven fabrics, Public Law 89-405 
(4-19-66) . 

H.R. 6568: Makes permanent the existing 
temporary suspension of duty on copra, palm 
nuts and palm kernels, and the oils crushed 
therefrom. Public Law 89-388 (4-13-66). 

H.R. 7723: Provides for temporary free im- 
portation of lumber from certain tropical 
hardwoods, Public Law 89-392 (4-14-66). 

H.R. 8436: Amends the Tariff Schedules of 
the United States with respect to the duti- 
able status of watches, clocks and timing 
apparatus imported duty-free from the 
insular possessions of the U.S. Public Law 
89-805 (11-10-66). 

H.R. 11216: Insures tariff exemption for 
articles of U.S. manufacture which are 
assembled abroad, without regard to pre- 
existing intention to return the article to 
the United States; also imposes duty on 
almost-finished button blanks and provides 
duty-free entry for Montessori schoo] teach- 
ing aids as well as certain other educational 
instruments. Public Law 89-806 (11-10-66). 

H.R. 4599: Provides for the free entry of 
certain stained glass for the Congregation 
Emanuel of Denyer, Colorado. Private Law 
89-232 (4-14-66). 

H.R. 5831: Provides for the free entry of 
certain stained glass and cement windows 
for Our Lady of the Angels Seminary of Glen- 
mont, New York. Private Law 89-219 
(37-66). 

H.R. 8647: Provides for duty-free entry of 
parade Reegelen for the use of Troubadors 
Drum Bugle Corps of the Explorer Scout 
Post Numbered 152, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
Private Law 89-241 (4-18-66), ` 

H.R. 8376: Makes permanent the existing 
duty-free treatment for certain corkboard 
insulation. Public Law 89-431 (5-26-66) . 
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H.R. 10998; Continues suspension of duty 
on heptanoic acid until August 8, 1969. Pub- 
lic Law 89-432 (5-31-66) . 

H.R, 11653: Makes permanent the existing 
suspension of duty on certain natural graph- 
ite. Public Law 89-433 (5-31-66). 

H.R. 12262: Continues. until the close of 
June 30, 1969, the existing suspension of 
duty on certain copying shoe lathes. Public 
Law 89-437 (5-31-66). 

H.R. 12328: Continues suspension of duty 
on certain extracts suitable for tanning until 
September 30, 1969. Public Law 89-573 
(9-13-66). 

H.R. 12461: Continues suspension of duty 
on certain istie until September 5, 1969. 
Public Law 89-575 (9-13-66). 

H.R. 12463: Extends until June 30, 1969, 
the suspension of duty on crude chicory and 
the reduction in ground chicory. Public Law 
89-439 (5-31-66). 

HR. 12657: Continues the suspension of 
duty on certain alumina and bauxite until 
July 15, 1968. Public Law 89-440 (5-31-66), 

HR. 12864: Makes permanent the existing 
duty-free treatment of personal and house- 
hold effects brought into the United States 
under Government orders. Public Law 
89-436 (5-31-66). 

HR. 12997: Extends until July 15, 1968, the 
suspension of duty on electrodes imported 
for use in producing aluminum. Public Law 
89-434 (5-31-66). 

H.R. 12676: Provides temporary suspension 
of duty on copper from February 6, 1966, 
until June 30, 1968. Public Law 89-468 
(6-23-66). ; 

H.J. Res. 688: Beirut Agreement. Imple- 
ments the Agreement for Fatilitating the In- 
ternational Circulation of Visual and Audi- 
tory Materials of an Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Character. Public Law 89-634 
(10-8-66) . 

H.R. 8664: Florence Agreement. Imple- 
ments the Agreement on Importation of 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Mate- 
rials. Public Law 89-651 (10-14-66). 

S. Res. 149: Requests the President to 
cause a study of imports of steel mill prod- 
ucts to be undertaken by the Department 
of Commerce. (Staff of the committee has 
been instructed to conduct a study of im- 
ports of steel mill products into the United 
States, thus, in effect disposing of this 
resolution.) 

VETERANS 

S. 3580: Provides for service beginning Au- 
gust 5, 1964, and ending on date determined 
by Presidential proclamation: (1) burial 
allowance of $250; (2) wartime rates for com- 
pensation of service-connected disabilities; 
(3) pensions for non-service-connected dis- 
abilities; (4) service-connected presumption 
for psychotic conditions developing 2 years 
after discharge; and (5) free prescribed med- 
icine to veterans requiring constant medical 
attention. (Awaiting House action.) 

H.R. 11006: Provides $250 statutory burial 
allowances to all veterans who die from 
service-connected disabilities. Public Law 
89-360 (3-7-66). 

HR. 11007: Allows Deputy Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs to assume Administra- 
tor's duties in his absence or disability or if 
office is vacated; also, provides for redele- 
gation of Administrator's delegated author- 
ity. Public Law 89-361 (3-7-66). 

H.R. 11747: Allows immediate reduction of 
veteran’s compensation, pension, and aid 
and attendance allowance only if readmis- 
sion to hospital or other institution occurs 
within 6 months of prior confinement, where 
veteran left hospital without medical certi- 
fication. Public Law 89-362 (3-7-66). 

H. R. 3177: Allows compensation payment 
to widow with 8 or more children in the same 
benefit amount as a widow in similar cir- 
cumstances would receive under the pension 
program, Public Law 89-466 (6-22-66). 

H.R. 9961: Provides that where a veteran 
receiving pension under Chapter 15, Title 
38, US. Code, disappears, the Administrator 
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may pay the pension otherwise payable to 
his wife and children. Public Law 89-467 
(6-22-66) . 

H.R. 14347: Provides 4-percent cost-of-liv- 
ing increase in dependency and indemnity 
compensation for parents and children; 
liberalizes income limitation; protects 
monthly rate of sole remarried parents, al- 
lows dependent parents to exclude VA pen- 
sion payments from annual income; extends 
year-end adjustment in benefits due to in- 
creased retirement income to pension pro- 
gram; permits widows, children and parents 
of certain deceased servicemen to receive 
$5,000 death gratuity payment without re- 
duction for prior compensation payments 
and with elimination of required waiver of 
future benefits. Public Law 89-730 (11-2- 
66). 

H.R. 5852: Provides that widows of vet- 
erans dying from service-connected disability 
will receive compensation based on highest 
rank in which deceased served for at least 
6 months. Public Law 89-622 (10-4-66). 

H.R. 16557: Provides for refunds of certain 
amounts erroneously deducted for national 
service life insurance premiums from puy 
of former members of the organized military 
forces of the Government of the Common- 
wealth of the Philippines, and provides that 
certain payments under Title 38 shall be 
made at the rate in Philippine pesos as is 
equivalent to 50 cents for each dollar au- 
thorized. Public Law 89-641 (10-11-66). 

H.R. 17488: Increases the rates of pension 
payable to certain veterans and their wid- 
ows. (On Senate Calendar.) 


PUBLIC DEBT 


H.R. 15202: Provides for the period begin- 
ning on July 1, 1966, and ending on June 30, 
1967, a temporary increase in the public debt 
limit. Public Law 89-472 (6-24-66). 

RENEGOTIATION 


H.R, 13431: Extends the Renegotiation Act 
of 1951 from June 30, 1966, to June 30, 1968. 
Public Law 89-480 (7-11-66). 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


H.R. 15119: Extends and improves the Fed- 
eral-State unemployment compensation pro- 
gram, principally by extending coverage to 
about 2.3 million workers and providing Fed- 
erally-financed extended benefits during pe- 
riod of recession or high unemployment. 
Assures judicial review of administrative de- 
terminations and adds Federal standards gov- 
erning benefit amounts, levels and disquali- 
fication of workers for benefits. (Awaiting 
action of Conferees.) 

HEARINGS ONLY 


S. 1575. Establishes under Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, a Federal 
insurance program for private pension plans 
to insure beneficiaries against loss of bene- 
fits. (Hearing held 8-15-66.) 

S.J. Res. 115: Requires that reporta on Im- 
ports into the United States include the 
landed value of articles imported, (Hear- 
ings held 8-31-66 and 9-1-66.) 

S. 3522. Requires the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to report to the Congress each year cer- 
taln information relating to the import and 
export of agricultural commodities. (Hear- 
ings held 8-31-66 and 9-1-66.) 

S. 3496. Authorizes appropriation of funds 
from the to help defray the costs 
of Presidential campaigns. (Hearings held 
8-18-66 and 8-19-66.) 

S. 2006. Allows a deduction or credit 
against tax for contributions to National and 
State political committees. (Hearings held 
8-18-66 and 8-19-66.) 

S. 2965. Allows an Income tax credit or de- 
duction for certain political contributions 
made by individuals. (Hearings held 8-18- 
66 and 8-19-66.) 

S. 3014: Allows an income tax credit for 
contributions made by individuals to the 
National and State committees of political 
parties. (Hearings held 8-18-66 and 8-19- 
66.) 


November 21, 1966 
Louisville: The Necessities of Culture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES P. FARNSLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to include in the Recorp an 
excellent cultural report on the city of 
Louisville, Ky., that appeared in the Jan- 
uary 1964, edition of Show magazine: 

LOUISVILLE: THE NECESSITIES OF CULTURE 

(By Charles Tressilian) 

Fortunately for Louisville, it has never 
been a one-crop, one-party, one-race town 
nor even a one-product town, despite the 
justified pride of those who maintain that 
Louisville is to the Republic's native Bourbon 
what Mecca is to Islam. Nor, strictly speak- 
ing, has Louisville ever been a Southern town 
geographically or by overwhelming senti- 
ment. Norman Isaacs, executive editor of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, calls it “a 
Midwestern metropolis with Southern expo- 
sure.” Sometimes the Southern exposure 
is particularly obvious, as when recently, 
in rush hour, a laundry truck stopped dead 
in the middle of a downtown block to accom- 
modate a flock of lady jaywalkers, the driver 
bowing and pulling his forelock the while. 
Mostly it is Southern in its manners and 
monuments, but decidedly Midwestern in its 
Pace and ambitions. A Republican mayor, 
William O. Cowger, and his Republican Board 
of Aldermen provide a new but popular city 
administration. For the Democrats, all is 
not lost, however, since a Democratic comp- 
troller, just re-elected for another six-year 
term, keeps his eye on Republican spending. 

Louisville has always tolerated both senti- 
Ment and pragmatism, and so has Kentucky. 
Just before the Civil War, when Louisville 
had become a booming river town, rich in 
tobacco and pork, the Commonwealth had a 
Pro-Southern governor and a Union legisla- 
ture. As states withdrew from the Union, 
Kentucky sent 30,000 men to the armies of 
the Confederacy, but 108,000 white and 22,000 
Negro troops to the Union. It was for the 
Union but, as a slave state, violently against 
abolition, 

By 1862, Confederate armies had pene- 
trated much of the state, causing the legit- 
imate Unionist legislature to flee the capital 
at Frankfort. They repaired to Louisville 
Which was in Union hands, to conduct their 

from the courthouse. 
the war, Louisville conducted Itself 
as if in a state of siege. It was threatened 
with bombardment from advancing South- 
ern troops, there were days of flight and 
Panic, and in the course of events most 
villians came to be comforted by the 
Presence of Union troops, But as the for- 
tunes of the South fell and the threat to 
their city ebbed and withdrew altogether, 
Sentiment came once more to dominance. As 
One historian notes, it was only then, once 
the cause was lost, that Louisville adopted 
the Confederacy in its heart and came to 
think of itself as a Southern city. 

In the peace, Louisville prospered, and its 
citizens began to specialize in gracious living. 
A wide area to the south of the city was 
Geveloped as a desirable site for elegant 
homes, and the plain brick architecture of 
the antebellum period gave way to the bi- 
Zarre flamboyance of Victorian Gothic. Lou- 
isville always put a premium on space, how- 
ever, and the row house was never popular, 
Each newly wealthy citizen wanted his own 
Plot for his own palace, and it was a period 
When expense was no object. The growth 
ot a new local entertainment indicates the 
taste of the time, From August to October 
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1886, the populace flocked to the new Fire- 
works Amphitheater, where 10,000 could be 
seated for performances of The Last Days of 
Pompeii,” a spectacular by the great London 
pyrotechnist, Mr. James Paine.” It was a 
sensation. In subsequent summers, the of- 
ferings included “The Burning of Moscow“ 
and “The Siege of Sebastopol.” But the Fire- 
works Amphitheater was not the only Louis- 
ville theatrical attraction. Macauley’s 
Theater, built just after the war, brought 
most of the luminaries of the theater to 
Louisville in the late 19th Century. And 
the gin mills and bawdy houses along Green 
Street catered to lower tastes until civic vir- 
tue asserted itself; the joints were shuttered 
and the street re-named Liberty. In 1881, the 
Pendennis Club came into being to provide 
& gathering place for the more elegant gentle- 
men ot the community That its name, motto 
and crest were taken from Thackeray's novel 
indicates at least that the elegant gentlemen 
were reading Thackeray. 

After the turn of the century, Louisville 
seemed to fall on lean years. In a general 
retreat from the 20th Century, Louisville 
became preoccupied with the sentimental 
Southern side of its past. It was then that 
segregation of parks and schools came, finally, 
into being. By World War I the elegant 
Southern part of town was declining to seedi- 
ness and blight, leadership faltered, the arts 
had little outlet. In 1925, the Brown Theater, 
a new legitimate house, was built. But the 
talkies came, and theater, in Louisville, went. 

Not until 1936 was there a glimmer of new 
interest in Louisville's cultural life. Some 
local businessmen, annoyed that the only 
music the city had was a thrice-yearly visit 
from the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
decided to work for an orchestra of their 
own. They approached Dann C. Cyck, a 
local merchant, and asked him to head their 
efforts. 

As the Louisville Philharmonic Society, 
Byck and his committee formed their Or- 
chestra and brought Robert Whitney from 
Chicago to conduct. The Orchestra played 
its first season in 1937. But despite the 
support of many citizens, the Society never 
rose safely from financial insecurity. 

Eleven years and one war later, CHARLES 
P. FARNSLEY was elected by the board of 
aldermen to fill the unfinished term of a 
mayor who died in office. The booming 
renaissance in Louisville’s arts and civic in- 
terest dates from that day. FARNSLEY once 
described himself as “a student of Confucian 
philosophy, the 18th Century French physio- 
crats and Thomas Jefferson.” True to this 
inspiration, he proved to be a thorough 
pragmatist about the arts. He was single- 
minded in his dedication to their promo- 
tion in Louisville, as much for the advan- 
tages he felt they would bring to his city 
as for any pleasure he took from them per- 
sonally. Wilson Wyatt, an earlier predeces- 
sor in the mayor’s office (later Federal 
Housing Administrator under Truman), had 
founded the Louisville Area Development 
Association, which subsequently consolidated 
with other civic groups as the new Chamber 
of Commerce. The Association had accom- 
plished the hard-core job of raising money 
for school and highway construction, play- 
grounds and sewers. FARNSLEY hired a pro- 
fessional consultant to handle the business 
of his administration and gave himself full 
time to the vigorous enrichment of Louis- 
ville’s cultural life. When he could save a 
dollar on roads and sewers, it went to the 
library or some other institution. The 
library profited by $50,000 in a toll bridge 
surplus, for example. It built an audiovisual 
department which, In addition to a huge 
library of 1,000 films and more than 20,000 
records and tapes, operates two FM stations, 
one of which broadcasts music while the 
other offers lectures, seminars, plays, etc. 

It was FarNsLEY who came to the Orchestra 
with the suggestion that, rather than com- 
pete with the orchestras of larger, wealthier 
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cities, Louisville should reduce its size to 
the classical 50 pieces, concentrate on works 
of the 17th and 18th Centuries and try to 
commission contemporary works written to 
their specifications. It provided a “gim- 
mick,” as some now call it, with which mem- 
bers of the board then approached the 
Rockefeller Foundation for support. In 
1953, the Foundation responded with $400,- 
000 and later gave an additional $100,000. 
That half a million dollars was the first 
major appropriation the Foundation had 
made for the purpose of commissioning new 
compositions. 

Though the Orchestra ceased commission- 
ing works in 1960, it continues to play and 
record them on its own label, “First Edition 
Records.” Richard Wangerin, manager of 
the Orchestra and deeply involved in Louis- 
ville's record business as a result, notes that 
“we have more records available than any 
orchestra in the country excepting the big 
three, and we are the only orchestra in the 
record business for ourselves.“ Over the past 
12 years they have made 60 recordings, in- 
cluding Arthur Berger's “Polyphony for Or- 
chestra,” Benjamin Lees’s Symphony No. 2 
and Elliot Carter's Symphony No. 1. 

This season the Louisville Orchestra, whose 
operating Society still has the record for 
commissioning more contemporary works 
than any person or group in the world, will 
play 54 concerts in and out of town. This 
schedule will include a regular subscription 
series in Louisville and several concerts in 
rural areas of Kentucky. Most importantly, 
it will continue its special programs for 
children. Its “Introduction to Music” series 
will take string, bass and woodwind groups 
to Louisville branch libraries for weekly 
educational sessions with schoolchildren up 
to third grade level. The “Making Music” 
series, intended for grades four to six, con- 
sists of four orchestra concerts in giant Free- 
dom Hall on the fairgrounds. Ten thousand 
children attended each of these. A junior 
high school series of four concerts is played 
at downtown Memorial Auditorium. For 
senior high school and college students, a 
special price is offered for the regular mati- 
nee series—eight concerts for $3. When 
asked to account for the extraordinary suc- 
cess of the Orchestra and other cultural in- 
stitutions in Louisville, one citizen put it 
simply. “They go to the children,” he said. 

But Farnsley's most significant contribu- 
tion to Louisville, by far, was his organza- 
tion of the Louisville Pund, a yearly cam- 
paign to raise money for the several local 
agencies of the arts. In 1948, its first year, 
the Fund raised $78,000 from 800 contribu- 
tors. In 1963, it raised $164,000, more than 
its original goal, from 7,000 contributors. 
With this money it was able to provide the 
Louisville Orchestra with $76,000, just short 
of 30 percent of its budget. It gave the Ken- 
tucky Opera Association (which gives four 
productions a year) $19,750, more than half 
its budget. The Art Center Association (a 
gallery and art Classes) received 27 percent of 
its needs, the Junior Art Gallery 76 percent, 
the Louisville-Jefferson County Youth Or- 
chestra more than 30 percent. The Dance 
Council received more than half its budget 
and the Children’s Theater and the Choral 
Union about 30 percent each. This has 
meant, for each of these institutions, a sensa 
of financial security none would otherwise 
have known and the lifeline of existence 
for many of them. But there is a greater 
benefit to the city. Mrs. Dann C. Byck, who 
is regarded as one of the parents of the Cr- 
chestra, says, “I've always felt the Orchestra 
could go out on its own and raise the money 
it now gets from the Fund, but the im- 
portant thing is that it gives us a community 
of comomn interest In the arts.“ The Fund, 
more than old school tle and the common 
ground of Southern ancestry, has brought the 
business leaders together to work in concert 
for the many things they feel Louisville 
needs. It has created an atmosphere of 
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unity and calm which is rare to the arts 
anywhere and welcome wherever it can be 
brought about. And it has provided a source 
of excitement and enthusiasm for the whole 
city, most significantly for younger Louis- 
villians who go off to college, acquire fancy 
tastes and find they can be indulged as 
readily in the old home town as anywhere. 

Charles Farnsley, now out of politics and 
returned to his law practice, but still man- 
aging to keep a hand in the city's future, 
credits the Loulsville Courier-Journal’ and 
Louisville Times and their owner and pub- 
lisher, Barry Bingham, for the success of his 
and other projects in the arts. For all its 
diversity In other areas, Loulsyille is a one- 
owner town in the newspaper department. 
For some cities; a situation of that kind can 
be a disaster. For Louisville, it has meant 
leadership and encouragement in all the 
worthy efforts its citizens have made from 
a distinguished newspaper with Southern 
roots and liberal attitudes. 

Pr things are happening in the 
arts all over town. When television station 
WAVE inaugurated its new studios, George 
W. Norton III, its owner and, like Bingham, 
scion of an Old Family, did something a 
little different to celebrate. He commis- 
sioned a new opera, Beatrice“ by Lee Hoiby, 
to be written, and Moritz Bomhard, director 
of the Kentucky Opera Association, pro- 
duced tt for television. When a group of 
businessmen despaired of attracting plays 
and recitalists to Loulsyille because of the 
wretched acoustics of Memorial Hall, an 
antique Greek Revival pile, they went out 
to do something about it. The old Brown 
Theater was leased for $20,000 a year from 
its owner, refurbished with contributions of 
$25,000 each from the city and the Louis- 
ville Foundation and reopened as the legiti- 
mate playhouse it was originally intended to 
be. It now seats 1,453 and routinely turns 
away patrons for a nonstop season of music 
and plays. This winter and spring, all the 
local performing groups will use the Brown: 
the Choral Union recently did a program 
with William Warfield; the Orchestra will 
use its facilities regularly: the Kentucky 
Opera Association will have produced “The 
Abduction From the Seraglio.“ “Gianni 
Schicchi” and “Rigoletto.” The Civic Ballet 
will have danced there at least twice. It will 
have housed touring companies in ballet and 
road show productions of “A Man for All 
Seasons,” “Mary, Mary,” “Camelot,” “Stop 
the World—I Want to Get Of," “Beyond 
the Fringe,” “Who's Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf?”, “Never Too Late,” How to Succeed 
in Business Without Really Trying” and “A 
Funny Thing Happened on the Way to the 
Forum.” A local businessman recently com- 
mented, “My wife and I used to go to New 
York twice a year to see plays. Now we hate 
to leave town for fear we'll miss something.” 

Despite this comparatively rich theatrical 
diet, this year a group of Loulsvilllans have 
decided to set up a resident theater. “With 
the presence of a professional orchestra, 
opera company and representation in the 
other performing arts, we need a permanent 
professional resident theater to round out 
the needs of the community,” said Richard 
Block, a local man who after off-Broadway 
experience came home to launch the thea- 
ter—one of 15 such in the U.S.A. 

There has been recent activity in another 
area of the arts, The J. B. Speed Art Mu- 
ceum, bulit and permanently endowed by 
Mrs. Hattie Bishop Speed in 1925 to honor 
her late husband, James Breckinridge Speed, 
has been for most of its life a worthy but 
dusty institution. Mrs. Speed built herself 
® house nearby and did most of her enter- 
taining 5 se museum, An additional en- 
dowment and money for a new wing came 
from Dr. Preston Pope Satterwhite, who also 
left his extensive, if uneyen, art collection to 
the Speed. Mrs, Speed's taste had run to 
Kentucky portraits and glass knick-knack- 
ery; Dr. Satterwhite's, to antique furniture 
and ecclesiastical artifacts. And there they 
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all sat for a quarter of a century, more or 
less on view, with nothing happening. In 
1962, Addison Franklin Page, formerly cura- 
tor of contemporary art at the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts, became the new director of the 
Speed. And then, as one citizen put it, “fire- 
crackers started going off in that old tomb, 
and he turned a mausoleum into a real 
museum.” Membership at the Speed has 
picked up from 500 to 800 in one year, with- 
out a single drive or appeal. There is a 
new group of young collectors, interested in 
contemporary painting, at work under the 
aegis of the museum. There is a pilot pro- 
gram for schoolchildren, now, conducted by 
two staf members and elght volunteer 
guides, who go to the schools t prepare 
classes and then bring them to the museum. 
Page has introduced a real innovation at the 
Speed by bringing in special shows. The like 
had never been seen in Louisville before. In 
November, it was a retrospective exhibition 
of the work of the English sculptor, Reg But- 
ler, and, for many Louisvillians, it was an 
eye-popper. The frankly erotic character of 
some of the sculpture, and the great 
humor of the whole, sent one little lady into 
happy hysterics. “I never laughed so hard 
in all my days,” she gasped. Isn't that 
stupid?” 

“When I came,“ Page says, I thought 
I would just exploit my ignorance and do 
what I thought should be done until some- 
body said halt. But so far I have had noth- 
ing but encouragement from the board.” 
At the moment, Page is in the market for 
a reasonably priced Titian or Rembrandt, 
“We ought to have one,” he said, “and we 
will probably need a fund for it. I think 
we will go to business people for it. Rem- 
brandt is good for business.” 

This Is the essence of Louisville's direction 
in the arts. The pervading civic thought on 
culture is that it brings new life and new 
business to the community, and that is the 
first reason for its broad support. It is 
thoroughly practical, thoroughly business- 
like and overwhelmingly beneficial to the 
city. As one leading citizens puts it, "This 
city has a rich past. We had our doldrums, 
but we have come alive again. Kentucky 
is a poor place for the arts and can ill afford 
the luxuries, not to mention the necessities, 
of cultural life. But we have them any- 
way.” 

Another force for good in the life of the 
arts is the active participation of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, which claims to be the 
oldest municipal college in the country. 

The university has provided the essential 
magnet in bringing creative people to Louls- 
ville and, as such, has become the center of 
the creative community. Few of the city's 
cultural institutions are financially able to 
offer attractive salaries for full-time people. 
Since 1937, when Robert Whitney was 
brought to conduct the Orchestra and to 
join the UL. faculty, the wearing of two 
and three hats has been the rule for people 
in the arts. Bomhard of the Opera is also 
on the faculty. Many musicians in the Or- 
chestra have full-time jobs in the university 
or in the public schools. Richard Wangerin, 
the Orchestra manager and now executive 
secretary of the Fund, came originally to 
work in the university as well. 

The Belknap campus where the university 
is now located was acquired in 1925. Until 
that time its colleges had been scattered 
through the city in this and that decaying 
mansion. The site finally chosen for a per- 
manent home had once been occupied by 
the Louisville House of Refuge and a suc- 
cession of children's asylums. It lies well 
south of the city center, separated from it by 
the section of once elegant homes Loulsville’s 
new-rich erected in the late 19th Century. 
At the moment, the city and university are 
engaged in an ambitious project to reclaim 
the entire arca. Ccrtatn portions adjoin- 
ing the campus have been designated for fu- 
ture university growth, and the Joint hope 
is that the whole neighborhood of magnifi- 
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cent old houses, a rich collection of 19th 
Century opulence and architectural spec- 
tacle, can be reclaimed. 

The university's medical and dental 
schools, located near the city center, are now 
engaged with city planners in bringing co- 
herence to a whole complex of hospitals 
which cluster in the area. And while these 
ambitious schemes go forward, the univer- 
sity continues to make its traditional con- 
tribution to the intellectual life of the com- 
munity, especially by means of its vigorous 
program in adult education. 

Benefits to city and university have been 
mutual and have promoted a passionate love 
affair between the two. Dr. Philip Davidson, 
president of the university, lauds this happy 
state of affairs above all other advantages 
which have accrued to the university in his 
tenure. He says of the relationship, with 
advance apologies for the inelegance of sim- 
ple country language, that the university 
has locked itself into this town like cotton- 
wood roots in a sewer." 

All education is not purveyed in class- 
rooms, some of it ls unconscious. In the 
rotunda of the university’s administration 
building stands a faithful copy of Michelan- 
gelo's “David.” Dr. Davidson recalls once 
entering the rotunda as a farm couple came 
In the front entrance and stood astonished 
before the nude marble youth. “The hus- 
band turned to his wife,” Dr. Davidson re- 
ports, “and he said, ‘You see, Momma, 
Didn't I tell you so?” 

Nirvana has not yet come to Louisville, but 
enlightened leadership has, and within a few 
years the city has changed its complexion. 
Dr. Davidson, a graduate of the University 
of Mississippi, is the man who completely 
integrated the University of Louisville before 
the Supreme Court acted. Barry Bingham, 
Whose grandfather’s Confederate battle flag 
is enshrined in his office, turned his papers to 
the support of school integration, parks 
integration, and every other step to pro- 
mote the extension of civil rights to every 
citizen of Kentucky. Charles P. Farnsley, 
a commander of the Sons of Confederate 
Veterans, led the way in the arts and 
in ciyil rights. It is still not possible for a 
citizen to live a normal life in Louisville 
if he is black, But, says Farnsley, it is more 
possible here than anywhere else. Louisville 
is leas segregated than most cities in the 
North.” Furnsley's answer, then as now, was 
“When we 


branch of the library first, not the outlying 
branches. When I was mayor, I had an as- 
sociate who. was always quoting that song 
from ‘South Pacific," where it says you have 
to be carefully taught. That's right. After 
all, the children aren't mad at each other.” 

In Louisville, leadership in one area has 
meant leadership in all. When Mrs. Byck 
was president of the Orchestra board, she 
made a private decision, “I just said there 
would be no segregation of the Orchestra 
audience, and there was no segregation of the 
Orchestra audience.” That is how things 
get done on every front in Louisville. 


Legal Issues of Vietnam Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, on Octo- 
ber 11, a letter was addressed to Presi- 
dent Johnson by representatives of the 
Lawyers Committee on American policy 
Towards Vietnam. It is self-explana- 
tory, and I ask unanimous consent that 
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it be printed in the Recorp, together with 
a statement summarizing the commit- 
tee's disagreement with the legal argu- 
ments advanced by the State Depart- 
ment’s legal adviser on our position in 
Vietnam. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

LAWYERS COMMITTEE ON AMERICAN 
Potter TOWARDS VIETNAM, 
New York, N. ., October 11, 1966. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the United States, 
White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Present: On January 25, 1966, 
our Committee submitted to you a Memoran- 
dum of Law, prepared in consultation with 
leading authorities in the fields of interna- 
tional law and constitutional. law, which 
analyzed the legal issues presented in the 
Memorandum issued by the Department of 
State in March 1965 captioned “Legal Basis 
tor U.S, Actions Against North Viet Nam.“ 

For the reasons documented in our 
Memorandum, our Committee had reached 
the regrettable but inescapable conclusion 
that the actions of the United States in 
Vietnam contravened the essential provisions 
of the United Nations Charter, to which we 
are bound by treaty; violated the Geneva 
Accords, which we pledged to observe; were 
not sanctioned by the Southeast Asian Col- 
lective Defense Treaty; and violated our own 
Constitution, 

On March 4, 1966, the Legal Adviser of the 
State Department replied to our analysis in 
a detailed memorandum entitled, “The 
Legality of the United States Participation 
in Defense of Vietnam". This was a wel- 
come event, since it acknowledges the rele- 
vance of international law to American policy 
in Vietnam and the need on the part of the 
United States to justify its actions. 

Our Committee has made a careful study 
Of the State Department's Memorandum and 
the results of our study are set forth in the 
accompanying statement. With due defer- 
ence, we submit, Mr. President, that the 
State Department has Incorrectly advised you 
as to the legality of U.S. actions against 
Vietnam. 

We are aware of the pressures on all gov- 
ernments including the United States to 
ignore international law or to stretch it to 
Justify conduct that cannot be justified. We 
are also aware that violations of interna- 
tional law in Vietnam have been committed 

Others. Nevertheless, such a finding does 
not relieve the United States government 
and its responsible officials of their respon- 
sibilities. 

If the United Nations Charter, of which 
you, Sir, have spoken so eloquently, can be 
Cast aside whenever it seems expedient or 
wherever it has been ignored by others, there 
is no hope of building the rule of law to 
Which the last five American Presidents have 
Publicly dedicated this nation. 

Tt is in the vital interest of the United 
States to work toward such a rule of law for 
the only alternative is that each nation 

es a law unto itself. Powerful as we 
are, the attempt to substitute our own ver- 
of international law for accepted rules 
Of international behavior in violation of the 
Charter, saps our energy and resources, and, 
es our claim to a position of moral 

and political leadership. . 
or Goldberg's proposals at the 
United Nations on September 22nd for step- 
-step de-escalation of the Vietnam War 


tory approach. But simultane- 
dus actions by the Administration cast doubt 
du the credibility of the Ambassador's words. 
Within twenty-four hours of Ambassador 
Goldberg's speech: 

Defense Secretary McNamara announced a 
30-percent Increase in production of fighter- 
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bomber aircraft for the fiscal year that 


begins next July. 

B52 bombers were used in raids over 
North Vietnam for the first time in five 
months. 

These events evidently prompted the edl- 
tors of The New York Times to ask: "Can 
the United States steadily escalate the war 
in Vietnam, prepare for a still bigger war 
next year, and at the same time bring about 
peace negotiations with Hanoi?" (Oct. 7, 1966 
lead editorial). 

We strongly believe that the solution to 
the Vietnam conflict which threatens to take 
us to the brink of World War III depends 
upon a return to the principles of interna- 
tional law. Such principles, which are the 
basis for the solemn appea! of Secretary Gen- 
eral U Thant of June 21, 1966, require the 
following steps which we respectfully urge 
you to take: 

(a) Unconditional termination of bombing 
of North Vietnam. 

(b) Unconditional scaling down of mili- 
tary operations in South Vietnam. 

(c) Unconditional recognition of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front as ng bel- 
ligerent status, and hence negotiating status, 
equal to that of the Saigon regime. 

(d) Immediate unconditional commit- 
ment to negotiate on the basis of the Ac- 
cords of 1954, including the withdrawal of all 
foreign military forces and the disbanding of 
all foreign bases in South and North Viet- 
nam within a specific period of time. 

As pointed out in the accompanying state- 
ment, even if North Vietnam and South 
Vietnam are accorded the status of separate 
entities in international law, rather than 
being “temporary zones“ of a single country 
as decreed by the Geneva Accords, the United 
States may not respond to the intervention 
of North Vietnam in the civil war in the 
South by bombing the North. There is no 
legal basis for an outside state to respond 
to an intervention by another state In a civil 
war with a military attack on the territory 
of the intervening state. 

International law requires the immediate 
cessation of the bombing of North Vietnam. 
The immediate cessation of such bombings 
would not only serve as unmistakable evi- 
dence of an earnestness of good faith but 
also as obedience to world law. 

As was stated in the leading editorial of 
The New York Times on October 4, “A halt 
in the bombing of the North would be the 
strongest possible proof in action, as distinct 
from words, that the United States is seeking 
an honorable peaceful settlement rather 
than mere military victory.” 

Since the NLF is entitled under interna- 
tional law to recognition as a belligerent, a 
clear, unambiguous declaration by the Ad- 
ministration that the participation of the 
NLF in its own right at the conference table 
is acceptable will help produce an atmos- 
phere congenial for the conduct of negotia- 
tions. It is insufficient to declare that this 
issue—a Key question—would not prove “an 
insurmountable problem.” 

It is also imperative that the Goldberg pro- 

be clarified, particularly the proposal 
for “a supervised, phased withdrawal of all 
external forces.” We urge the Administra- 
tion to make clear that, so far as North Viet- 
nam is concerned, this contemplates only 
the withdrawal of North Vietnamese army 
regulars fighting in the South. 

We urgently request a meeting with you 
for the purpose of outlining more fully how 
the Vietnam conflict might be resolved in a 
way consistent with the requirements of in- 
ternational law and our national nterest. 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM L. STANDARD, 
Chairman. 
. JoserH H. Crown, 
Secretary. 

P.S. We'shall shortly submit to you a more 
comprehensive Memorandum of Law (of 
which the enclosed statement is a condensed 
version) analyzing in greater depth the fac- 
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tual premises and legal arguments advanced 
in the memorandum prepared by the State 
Department's Legal Adviser. 


A STATEMENT From LEADING AMERICAN AU- 
THORITIES ON INTERNATIONAL LAW 


On March 4, 1966, the State Department 
replied to our analysis in a detailed Memo- 
randum of Law, entitled “The Legality of the 
United States Partictpation in the Defense of 
Viet Nam.“ This was a welcome event, since 
it acknowledges the relevance of interna- 
tional law to American policy in Vietnam 
and the need on the part of the United 
States to justify its actions. 

Examination of the State Department 
Memorandum of Law (Department Brief“) 
shows that it is based on untenable argu- 
ments. It contains misleading presentations 
of fact and unconvincing interpretations of 
law. Some of the major inadequacies of the 
United States’ official legal position are set 
out below. At stake are not “legalisms” but 
the norms of behavior essential for. world 
order in our time, 

POINT I 


The Unilateral Military Intervention of the 
United States in Vietnam Violates the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. The Charter’s 
Exceptional Authorization of individual and 
collective Self-Defense “if an Armed Attack 
Occurs Against a Member of the United Na- 
tions” Does Not Apply in the Case of Vietnam. 

The Charter of the United Nations is a 
treaty that specifically obligates the United 
States (1) to refrain from the unilateral use 
or threat of force in International relations 
(Article 2 (4)) and (2) to settle international 
disputes by means. 5 

The Charter creates a very narrow excep- 
tion to the broad prohibition of unilateral 
force. This exception (Article 51) affirms 
the “inherent right of individual or collec- 
tive self-defense if an armed attack occurs 
against a Member of the United Nations. 

The Department Brief seizes upon the word 
“inherent” to argue that prior to the adop- 
tion of the United Nations Charter, states 
possessed a broad right of self-defense; that 
this right is not diminished by Article 51. 
Hence, it argues, the exercise of this right of 
“collective self-defense” by the United States 
on behalf of South Vietnam is not incon- 
sistent with the Charter. 

This contention is fallacious for several 
reasons: 


1. There Has Been No “Armed Attack” Upon 
South Vietnam Within the Meaning of Ar- 
ticle 51 of the Charter. 

The question crucial for world order is— 
What kind of grievance permits a state to 
act in “self-defense”? 

The right of self-defense under the Char- 
ter exists only if an “armed attack” has oc- 
curred. The language of Article 51 is un- 
equivocal, The concrete term “armed at- 
tack” was deliberately introduced into the 
Charter to eliminate the discretion of states 
to determine for themselves the scope of 
permissible self-defense—that is, to wage war 
without prior U.N. authorization. A claim 
for self-defense is permissible only “when the 
necessity for action is instant, overwhelming, 
and leaving no choice of means, and no mo- 
ment for deliberation.” This definition of 
self-defense was stated in classic form by 
Secretary of State Daniel Webster in the 
Caroline Case, (VII Moore's Digest of Inter- 
national Law, 919) and was affirmed in the 
Nuremburg Judgment, and by unanimous 
vote of the U.N. General Assembly at its 
First Session. Res. 95 (I). 

The State Department Memorandum ac- 
knowledges that a specific form of aggres- 
sion, namely, an “armed attack” is an essen- 
tial condition precedent to the use of force in 
self-defense, and that a mere allegation of 
indirect aggression does not entitle a state 
to wage war by unilateral discretion. How- 
ever, the Memorandum blurs the essential 
distinction between the broad and vague 
general concept of aggression and the narrow 
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one of armed attack. Evidently endeavoring 
to justify the US.’s open combat actions 
against North Vietnam and in South Viet- 
nam which started on February 7, 1965, the 
State Department merely alleges the occur- 


should be regarded as an armed attack. 

The Department Brief quotes selectively 
from the reports of the International Con- 
trol Commission to support its claims of 
subversion and infiltration over the “years.” 
It falls, however, to acknowledge passages in 
the reports of the ICC that criticize the 
forbidden, and progressively increasing, mili- 
tary build-up of South Vietnam by the 
United States that commenced almost 
immediately after the Geneva Accords of 
1954, It is in the context of this gradually 
increasing American military build-up of 
South Vietnam and American military pres- 
ence in South Vietnam that one must assess 
the contention that the infiltration of 40,000 
North Vietnamese between 1954 and 1965 
should be viewed as an armed attack, 

The Department Brief itself provides the 

with which to reject its charge of 
“armed attack“ by North Vietnam. The 
long-smoldering conditions of unrest, sub- 
version and infiltration in South Vietnam 
that it describes Is an example of the very 
opposite of an emergency demanding im- 
mediate response “leaving no choice of 
means, and no moment for deliberation” and 
justifying a claim of self-defense. The State 
Department's argument, if accepted, would 
broaden Article 51 far beyond either its in- 
tended or desirable meaning. Whereas the 
Charter limits the use of force by unilateral 
decision to specific emergencies where there 
is no time to seek authorization from the 
Security Council, the State Department's 
doctrine would grant all states—and even 
“entities” which are not sovereign states— 
a dangerous and virtually unlimited discre- 
tion to decide when force shall be used. 
This is in clear contrast to the letter and 
spirit of the Charter. 

The Department Brief does not even 
sustain its charge of indirect ag on, It 
indicates that prior to 1964 the trators” 
were South Vietnamese that had previously 
moved North after July 1954. Moreover, the 
lumping together of “40,000 armed and un- 
armed guerillas” is not meaningful, How 
can an unarmed Vietnamese who moves from 
one zone of his own country to another be 
classified as a “guerilla” and “infiltrator’, 
contributing to “armed attack”? Above all, 
the implication that by 1964 the Southern 
insurgents had been reinforced by 40,000 
guerillas from the North Is altogether mis- 
leading; for this figure, eyen if correct, fails 
to deduct all those who during a whole 
decade died, became incapacitated, were 
taken prisoners, deserted, or simply withdrew 
from or never participated in the insurgency, 

The Mansfield Report shows that before 
1965 infiltration from the North “was con- 
fined primarily to political cadres and mili- 
tary leadership.” On the other hand it 
notes that by 1962, “United States military 
advisers and service forces in South Vietnam 
totalled approximately 10,000 men." The 
Report makes plain that significant armed 
Personnel were introduced from the North 
only after the United States had intervened 
when “total collapse of the Saigon govern- 
ment's authority appeared imminent in the 
wey months of 1965.” It states (at p. 1): 

‘United States combat troops in stren 
arrived at that point in response to the 
appeal of the Saigon authorities. The Viet- 
cong counter-response was to increase their 
military activity with forces strengthened by 
intensified local recruitment and infiltration 
of regular North Vietnamese troops. With 
the change in the composition of the oppos- 
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ing forces the character of the war also 
changed sharply.” 

The Report (p. 3) underscores that signifi- 
cant forces from the North followed and did 
not precede the direct involvement of the 
United States, y 

To summarize this crucial point—self- 
defense is legally permissible only in re- 
sponse to a particularly grave, immediate 
emergency—described in international law 
and the Charter as “armed attack.“ The kind 
of force allegedly employed by North Viet- 
nam in South Vietnam cannot appropriately 
be regarded as an “armed attack” within the 
meaning of Article 51. Therefore a claim to 
act in self-defense is unavailable to South 
Vietnam; and, à fortiori, unavailable to the 
United States an ally acting in collective 
self-defense. 

2. The United States Failed to Fulfill its 
Charter Obligation to Seek a Peaceful Solu- 
tion in Vietnam, 

The State Department also ignores the obli- 
gation under the Charter to seek first of all 
a peaceful solution by any method of the 
disputants’ own choice, within or outside the 
machinery of the United Nations. This legal 
requirement is elaborated in Article 33(1): 

“The parties to any dispute, the continu- 
ance of which is likely to endanger the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, 
shall first of all, seek a solution by negotia- 
tion, enquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbi- 
tration, judicial settlement, resort to regional 
agencies or arrangements, or other peaceful 
means of their own choice.” 

The United States has had many years 
within which to seek a peaceful solution of 
the Vietnam situation. Indeed, a report pre- 
pared for the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee—"Peace in Vietnam'—discussing 
“The Negotiation Puzzle", points out that “a 
careful reading of the New York Times shows 
that the United States has rejected no fewer 
than seven efforts to negotiate an end to the 
war” (p. 51), citing efforts by U Thant, Presi- 
dent de Gaulle, Hanoi and others, made long 
before the United States embarked upon an 
active combat role in February 1965. 

Ever since the mid-1950's the reports of 
the International Control Commission con- 
tain many complaints about South Vietnam's 
deliberate and systematic sabotage of the 
machinery created by the Geneva Accords to 
prevent dangerous developments. The 
United States has done little to dispel the 
belief that it has favored a “military solu- 
tion” to the conflict in Vietnam. 

3. The Doctrine of “Collective Self-Defense” 
Cannot Justify the United States Military In- 
tervention in the Civil War in South 
Vietnam. 

If the conflict in South Vietnam is a civil 
war the intervention of the United States is 
a violation of the undertaking, fundamental 
in international law, that one state has no 
right to intervene in the internal affairs of 
other countries. 

It seems most correct to regard the pres- 
ent conflict in South Vietnam as essentially 
a civil war among, what James Reston has de- 
scribed a tangle of competing Individuals, 
regions, religions, and sects .. . [among] a 
people who have been torn apart by war 
and dominated and exploited by Saigon for 
generations,” (New York Times, April 3, 
1966.) 

The Charter of the United Nations is silent 
on the subject of civil war. It has been gen- 
erally assumed, however, that a civil war is 
a matter essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of a state (Article 2(7)), and 
that therefore even the United Nations is 
obliged to refrain from intervening unless 
the civil war is identified by a competent 
organ of the U.N, as a threat to international 
peace. Certainly if the United Nations must 
stay aloof from civil wars, then it is even 
clearer that individual states are likewise 
obliged to refrain from interfering in civil 
wars. The weight of opinion among interna- 
tional lawyers lays stress upon a duty of non- 
intervention in ongoing civil wars. 
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Even if North Vietnam and South Viet- 
nam are accorded the status of separate en- 
tities in International law, approximating 
the status of independent countries, rather 
than being “temporary zones” of a single 
country as decreed by the Geneva Accords, 
the United States may not respond to the 
intervention of North Vietnam in the civil 
war in the South by bombing the North. 
There is no legal basis for an outside state 
to respond to an intervention by another 
state in a civil war with a military attack on’ 
the territory of the intervening state. Nel- 
ther Germany under Hitler nor Italy under 
Mussolini claimed that their intervention in 
behalf of Franco during the Spanish Civil 
War would have vindicated their use of mili- 
tary force upon the territory of the Soviet 
Union, a state intervening in behalf of the 
Loyalists. Correspondingly, the Soviet Un- 
ion, intervening in behalf of Spain's legiti- 
mate government, did not claim any right to 
use military force against Germany or Italy. 
It is sobering to realize that if the United 
States was lawfully entitled to bomb North 
Vietnam in response to North Vietnam's In- 
tervention in the Southern civil war, then 
North Vietnam or any of its allies would have 
been lawfully entitled to bomb the United 
States in response to the United States’ much 
more massive intervention in that civil war. 

4. The “Request” of the “Government” of 
South Vietnam Does Not Provide a Legal 
Basis for “Collective Self-Defense.” 

‘The evidence shows that in many respects 
the present Saigon regime, just as its pred- 
ecessors since 1954, is a client government 
of the United States. These governments 
seem to have been incapable of independent 
action, as regards either inviting American 
assistance or requesting modification or ter- 
mination of American assistance. Further- 
more, these regimes have been unable to act 
on behalf of their people or even to rule ef- 
fectively the territory under their control. 

The present government has no constitu- 
tional basis, and is incapable even of achiev- 
ing stability on tts own side in the face of 
the emergency represented by the ongoing 
civil war, a factor that normally postpones 
protest movement until the civil war is set- 
tied, The recurring protests of Buddhists, 
Catholics, business leaders, students, intel- 
lectuals, and other civilian groups in South 
Vietnam are dramatic evidence of the ten- 
uous existence and the repressive quality of 
Premier Ky's regime. 

If the United States were to withdraw 
from South Vietnam the Ky government 
would collapse. In what sense, then, is such 
a regime sufficiently constituted as a govern- 
ment to authorize military intervention of 
the United States on its own behalf? It is 
hardly comforting to rely upon the Soviet 
suppression of the Nagy uprising of 1956 in 
Hungary as a useful precedent to support 
what the United States is doing in Vietnam 
on a far larger and sustained scale. 

5. The Korean Precedent Does Not Justify 
the Unilateral Intervention of the United 
States in Vietnam: 

The State Department's reliance upon the 
Korean precedent to sustain “the right to 
organize collective defense,” is Inadequate to 
establish a legal basis for the unilateral U.S, 
military intervention in Vietnam. General 
Ridgeway, among others, has pointed to some 
of the important differences between Korea 
and Vietnam (Look magazine, April 5, 1966, 
p. 82): In South Korea, we had a workable 
government. We acted in concert with many 
nations and had been deputized by the Unit- 
ed Nations to repel the aggressor in its name.” 

In Korea, a massive invasion (armed at- 
tack) from the North had occurred, as at- 
tested to by United Nations observers; nevrer- 
theless, the United States did not claim a 
right of "collective self-defense” on behalf of 
the South, but brought the case before the 
United Nations Security Council, and there- 
after acted in the name of the United 
Nations. 


« 
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POINT = 

The Military Presence of the United States 
ee Violates the Geneva Accords of 

The State Department claims that the U.S. 
Military intervention in Vietnam is compat- 
ible with the Geneva Accords of 1954 and, in 
fact, is based on U.S. assurances made at the 
time of their signing. 

The Geneva Conference dealt with the 
Situation created by the defeat of the French 
in their 8-year war against the Viet Minh 
for control over the whole of Vietnam. After 
the battle at Dien Bien Phu in June 1954, the 
Viet Minh occupied the major part of the 
country north of the thirteenth parallel. 
However, Ho Chi Minh agreed to withdraw 

forces to the north of the seventeenth 
Parallel in exchange for two central commit- 
ments: (1) the unconditional promise that 
All foreign military forces in Vietnam would 
be removed, and (2) that within two years 
elections would be held under international 
Supervision to unify the country, so that the 
division of Vietnam into a north- 

Tong nt Southern zone would end by July 

The United States pledged on July 21, 1954 
not “to disturb” the Geneva Accords. Article 
8 of the Final Declaration of the Geneva 

erence explicity stated that the mili- 
tary demarcation line is provisional and shall 
not in any way be interpreted as constituting 
a Political or territorial boundary.” 

5 is generally acnowledged that Hanol 
tially carried out the central provisions of 
a Accords and eschewed violence south of 
oss Seventeenth parallel because it expected 
Win the elections and did not wish to 
alienate those whose electoral support it 
ett (See, eg., Fourth Interim Report of 
International Control Commission, Viet- 
N No. 3, Command Paper 9654 [1954]). 
everthcless, on July 16, 1955, the Diem 
reime, with United States backing, an- 
that it would not participate in the 
bed nation-wide elections and would 
even negotiate with Hanoi, as also 
Prescribed in the Accords, about their modal- 
“ies. The fact that the Accords granted 
dent a full year (July 1955-July 1956) to 
emand any safeguards for fair elections 
— the State Department's assertion that 
of m's obstruction of the central provision 
wee Geneva Settlement—reunification— 
ie Justified because the elections would not 
ve been fair in the North. 
ty A late as September 18, 1961, the Interna- 
onal Control Commission (ICC) insisted 
Den compliance with the obligation to hold 
ons for reunification. In a Special Re- 
of June 2, 1962, the ICC declared that 
to Seca States “increased military aid” 
“t th Vietnam and that the United States’ 
nam military alliance” with South Viet- 
Violated the Geneva Agreement. 


POINT IT 


8 United tates is Not Committed by the 
Vi TO Treaty or Otherwise to Intervene in 


Ute United States 1s Not Committed by the 
5 States military involvement in Viet- 
the is in fulfillment of its obligation under 
is uo titheast Asta Collective Defense Treaty 
— tenable. The argument Is a late dis- 
ficial, SEATO was not mentioned in the of- 
Then U.S, announcements in February 1965, 
the bombing of North Vietnam com- 
— In March 1965, the State Depart- 
— in a Memorandum entitled “Legal 
Non. for the United States Actions Against 
Neithe, etmam," did not refer to SEATO. 
on y Secretary of State Rusk, in an address 
Inte eam before the American Society of 
a w in April 1965, nor Presi- 
1808 Johnson, in a statement on July 28, 
Made explaining “Why We Are in Vietnam,” 
In akg reference to SEATO. 

act, the SEATO Treaty does not enlarge 
nee basis for the use of force contained 
mis’ UN: Charter. The State ent 
eadingly asserts that the Treaty's Article 
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4(1) creates an obligation . . to meet the 
common danger in the event of armed aggres- 
sion.” ‘The term “armed aggression” is not 
contained in the Treaty. Repeating the 
language of the U.N. Charter, Article 4(1) 
speaks of “aggression by means of armed at- 
tack.” Since an armed attack has not oc- 
curred, SEATO does not authorize defensive 
action; if an armed attack had occurred, 
SEATO would be redundant, as the use of 
force would be permissible under Article 51 
of the Charter. 

In the event of an “armed attack“ the 
United States would have had, at most, the 
legal right, but certainly not an obligation, 
to assist South Vietnam. None of the other 
SEATO parties regard military intervention 
in Vietnam as legally required by SEATO. On 
the contrary, two leading members of SEA- 
TO—Pakistan and France—have publicly de- 
nounced the United States’ role in the Viet- 
nam war. 

Article 4(2) of the SEATO Treaty makes 
clear that if South Vietnam were threatened 
“in any way other than by armed attack,” 
the (SEATO) parties “shall consult imme- 
diately in order to agree on the measures 
which should be taken for the common de- 
fense.” And Article 2 of the Treaty makes 
clear that “subversive activities directed from 
without” does not constitute “an armed at- 
tack,” but call for consultation by the treaty 
members. Consulation is not unilateral mili- 
Indeed, the Treaty presup- 


seven 
would be authorized to offer military support. 
In 1964, the unanimity requirement was re- 
interpreted by the United States to mean 
that “measures” could be taken in the ab- 
sence of a dissenting vote among the SEATO 
partners. 

As regards “commitments” of former Presi- 
dents, the Department Brief falls to point out 
that President Eisenhower initially offered 
limited economic aid to the Diem regime 
if it would be “prepared to give assurances as 
to the standards of performance it would be 
able to maintain in the event such aid were 
supplied,” and only on condition that the 
American “aid will be met by performance on 


pp. 735-736). President Eisenhower has 
stated categorically that his Administration 
had made no commitment to South Vietnam 
“In terms of military support or programs 
whatsoever", 

President Kennedy insisted that the war 
in Vietnam was “thelr war” and promised 
only equipment and military advisers. His 
view of the United States involvement in 
Vietnam was summed up in the statement 
he made in September 1963: 

“In the final analysis, it's their war. 
They're the ones who have to win or lose it. 
We can help them, we can give them equip- 
ment, we can send our men out there as 
advisers, but they have to win it, the people 
of Vietnam.” 

It is strange legal logic retrospectively to 
construe these carefully guarded offers of 
limited assistance as commitments for mill- 
tary intervention. 

POINT IV 

The Intensity and Destructiveness of 
United States Warfare in Vietnam is Contrary 
to International Law. 

The intensity, indiscriminateness, and de- 
structiveness of United States war actions 
in Vietnam violate basic rules of warfare 
thut have been part of international law at 
least since the formulation of the Hague Con- 
ventions in 1907. 

These actions are particularly reprehen- 
sible so far as North Vietnam Is concerned. 
It has never been denied that the United 
States military presence vastly exceeds that 
of the North in South Vietnam. Under the 
Geneva Accords, the United States is not 
entitled to introduce military personnel and 
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equipment anywhere in Vietman (except 
man-for-man and plece-for-plece replace- 
ments as of the status of July 1954) and 
much less to participate in active fighting in 
that country. Even if, as the Department 
Brief contends, reprisal or response to viola- 
tions of the Geneva Accords by North Viet- 
nam were justified, the United States would 
be entitled to disregard these Accords only 
in proportion to their disregard by North 
Vietnam. 

Long before the advent of the United Na- 
tions, it was a basic rule of international 
law taht force used in reprisal must be 
proportional to the illegal provocation. In 
the leading case of the pre-United Nations 
era on the subject (the Naulilaa Incident, 
involving the shelling of Portuguese forts 
by Germany in 1914), a German-Portuguese 
Mixed Tribunal emphasized that reprisals 
“are limited by considerations of humanity 
and good faith“; and more generally, that, 
“One should certainly consider as excessive, 
and therefore illegal, reprisals out of all pro- 
portion with the act which motivated them.” 
Bombing North Vietnam, as of February, 
1965, in alleged reprisal for Vietcong attacks 
on two American airbases in South Vietnam, 
certainly seems to flaunt this rule of propor- 
tionality. 

POINT v 


United States in Vietnam Violate Treaties 
Which are Part of the Supreme Law of the 
Land, and Hence Violate the United States 
Constitution. 

Since United States actions in South Viet- 
nam violate treaties to which the United 
States has become a party by ratification 
pursuant to the Constitution, they violate 
the Supreme Law of the Land. No branch of 
the Government, alone or together, may, un- 
der the Constitution, authorize actions in 
violation of treaties or delegate power to do 
so. There is no Constitutional authority to 
violate the Charter of the United Nations, 
& treaty of which the United States was a 
principal architect, which embodies the con- 
science of mankind, and which is legally 
binding on ali its members. 

The reliance of the Department Brief upon 
alleged past precedents as applicable to the 
Vietnam situation is wholly unfounded, and 
the assertion that, since 1789, Presidents have 
at least 125 times ordered “armed forces to 
take action or maintain positions without 
prior Congressional authorization” is mis- 
leading. None of these incidents, except pos- 
Sibly the Korean conflict, involved US. war 
actions comparable in magniture to those in 
Vietnam. None involved the dispatch of 
military forces for combat to a territory 
from which, by solemn international com- 
pact, foreign military personnel, foreign 
equipment, and foreign bases were to be ex- 
cluded. Moreover, most of these instances 
were the product of “gunboat diplomacy” 
undertaken before the United Nations 
Charter limited the permissible use of force 
under international law to self-defense 
against an armed attack. - 

The Korean precedent is especially inap- 
posite, as President's Truman's actions were 
authorized by a Security Council Resolution, 
and were not unilaterally undertaken as are 
the actions in Vietnam. 

1. The Hanoi and Haiphong bombings 
which commenced on June 29, 1966, have 
further ominously escalated our military in- 
volvement in Vietnam. No major country in 
the world today fully supports our military 
role. 

2. The-United States intervention in Viet- 
nam constitutes a series of violations of fun- 
damental rules of international law gov- 
erning the use of force in international 
relations. 

3. The United States has a duty to abide 
by general international law and by the 
treaty obligations which it has freely and 
sovercignly accepted. This duty is embodied 
in our Constitution. 

4. In the nuclear age, the survival of the 
United States and the world requires that we 
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become n a nation of laws and not of 
men,“ as truly in international affairs as in 
domestic life. 

‘Therefore, we, the undersigned, call upon 
the United States Government to cease its 
present conduct and to heed the counsels of 
restraint prudently built into international 
law as protection against the ever-worsening 
scourge of war; we call upon the United 
States Congress without delay to exercise its 
prerogatives toward these ends; and we call 
upon fellow Americans and men and women 
everywhere to support this effort to promote 
the cause of peace. 

Consonant with international law, and in 
support of Secretary General U Thant's 
solemn appeal of June 21, 1966, we urge the 
United States Government to take immedi- 
ately the following specific steps: 

(a) Unconditional termination of bomb- 
ings In North Vietnam. 

(b) Unconditional scaling down of mili- 
tary operations in South Vietnam—as urged 
by American military authorities as long ago 
as January 1966. 

(c) Unconditional recognition of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front as possessing bellig- 
erent status, and hence negotiating status, 
equal to that of the Saigon regime. 

(d) Immediate unconditional commit- 
ment to negotiate on the basis of the Ac- 
cords of 1954, including the withdrawal of all 
foreign military forces and the disbanding 
of all foreign bases in South and North Viet- 
nam within a specified period of time. 

Lawyers Committee on American Policy 
Towards Vietnam: Hon. Robert W. Kenny, 
Honorary Chairman; William L. Standard, 
Chairman; Carey McWilliams, Vice Chair- 
man; Joseph H. Crown, Secretury-Treasurer. 
Consultative council: Richard A. Falk, Chair- 
man, Milbank Professor of International 
Law, Princeton University; Richard J. Barnet, 
Co-Director, Institute of Policy Studies, 
Washington, D.C.; John H. E. Fried, Adjunct 
Professor of Political Science, City University 
of New York (City College); Stanley Hof- 
mann, Professor of International Law, Har- 
vard University; Saul H. Mendlovitz, Profes- 
sor of International Law, Rutgers University 
School of Law; Richard S. Miller, Professor 
of International Law, Ohio State University 
Coliege of Law; Prof. Hans J. Morgenthau, 
Michelson Service Professor 
of Political Science and Modern History, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; William G. Rice, Professor 
of International Law, University of Wiscon- 
sin Law School; Quincy Wright, Professor of 
International Law, University of Chicago, 
Rice University. 

(The signers of this statement agree with 
its general tenor and conclusions, although 
not necessarily with every formulation that 
it contains, Names of institutions are listed 
for identification only.) 


Report on the 55th Conference of the 
Interparliamentary Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
report upon the attendance of the con- 
gressional delegation at the 55th Con- 
ference of the Interparliamentary Un- 
ion which took place at Teheran, Iran, 
from September 27 to October 4. The 
sessions, which were held in the modern 
and well-appointed Senate building in 
Teheran, were inaugurated on Tuesday, 
September 27, in the presence of His 
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Imperial Majesty the Shahanshah of 
Tran, accompanied by the Empress 
Farah. Throughout the Conference the 
hospitality of His Imperial Majesty, the 
Iranian Government, and the Iranian 
parliamentary delegation was warm and 
gracious and on behalf of the U.S. dele- 
gation I would like to express our deep 
appreciation. 

The US. delegation consisted of the 
following Members of this House: 

Representative EMILIO Q. Dappario. 

Representative EDWARD J. DERWINSKI. 

Representative ROBERT McCtory. 

Representative JOHN S. MONAGAN. 

Representative BRADFORD MORSE. 

Representative Lucten N. NEDzI. 

Representative ALEXANDER PIRNIE. 

Representative W. ROBERT POAGE. 

Representative JAMES C. WRIGHT, JR. 

And -the following Members of the 
Senate: 

Senator Ross Bass. 

Senator HIRAM L. FONG. 

Senator PHILIP A. HART. 

Senator Tuomas H. KUCHEL. 

Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON. 

Senator HuGH Scorr. 

Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH. 

The Honorable Katharine St. George 
and the Honorable Homer T. Ferguson 
participated as honorary members of the 
U.S, delegation. 

In the absence of the chairman of the 
U.S. group, the Honorable HERMAN TAL- 
MADGE, who unfortunately was unable to 
attend, I had the honor of serving as 
chairman of the delegation. 

Those Members assigned to partici- 
pate in the proceedings of the various 
committees of the conference were: 

Political and Disarmament Commit- 
tee—Messrs. PN and Dappario. 

Parliamentary and Judicial Commit- 
tee—Messrs. KucHEL and Nepzt. 

Economic and Social Committee— 
Messrs. Poace and Harr. 

Cultural Committee—Messrs. 
Cor and YARBOROUGH. 

Non-Self-Governing Territories Com- 
mittee—Messrs Scott. and MONAGAN. 

Representatives Dapparro and DER- 
WINSKI represented the United States at 
the meetings of the Interparliamentary 
Council, 

The delegation was assisted by Dr. 
George B. Galloway, permanent Execu- 
tive Secretary of the U.S. group, Mr. Wil- 
liam B. Buffum, Department of State 
adviser, Mr. Charles Gellner, Chief, For- 
eign Affairs Division, Legislative Refer- 
ence Service, Mr. Darrell St. Claire, Chief 
Clerk of the Senate, Miss Milrae Jensen, 
and Mrs. Carolyn C. Alinutt. Dr. Charles 
J. Zinn, vice president of the Association 
of Secretaries General, also accompanied 
the delegation. 

In the general debate which opened 
the Conference a number of delegations, 
particularly those of the Soviet Union 
and other Communist countries, directed 
sharp criticism at U.S. policy in Vietnam. 

The Soviet representative accused the 
United States of “criminal aggression” 
which he alleged constituted a threat to 
world peace. Other Communist speakers 
called for recognition of the National 
Liberation Front and a cessation of 
American bombing of North Vietnam. 

I replied to these attacks by emphasiz- 
ing that the United States was second 
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to none in wanting peace in Vietnam and 
by recalling our repeated offers to go any- 
where, at any time, and to discuss any 
proposals, if doing so would advance the 
cause of peace in Vietnam. I pointed out 
that the United States had offered to en- 
gage in unconditional discussions, or in 
negotiations on the basis of the Geneva 
accords, But the response of the other 
side to all efforts to bring peace to Viet- 
nam was regrettably a harsh and un- 
yielding negative. 

Istressed that the United States would 
keep her solemn word to stay in Vietnam 
until aggression ceased. At the same 
time, I pointed out that we sought no 
gains in Vietnam, no territory, no bases, 
and no alliances and did not seek the 
destruction of North Vietnam or its gov- 
ernment. Indeed, we are prepared to sit 
down tomorrow to negotiate the terms of 
American withdrawal if the other side is 
prepared in good faith to abandon its 
efforts to subvert South Vietnam. 

Instead of circulating propaganda 
documents, I said, the Soviet Union 
should contribute to ending the conflict 
in southeast Asia by supporting uncon- 
ditional discussions. 

Subsequently, a French representative 
warned that Vietnam could lead to a 
third world war and said that the United 
States and Communist China were en- 
gaged in an imperialistic struggle for 
southeast Asia. 

Senator YARBOROUGH responded di- 
rectly to this attack. He reminded the 
French representative that the people of 
the United States were united in seek- 
ing world peace. He said it was the small 
nations of the world who were unable 
to defend themselves against aggression 
by great powers that have the greatest 
stake in this conflict. If America 
deserted South Vietnam, no small nation 
would survive in southeast Asia. He 
asked if it was all right for Asians to 
commit aggression against Asians and all 
wrong for people who were not Asians 
to go to the defense of a small Asian 
country. In fact, any aggression was 
wrong, he said, The American people 
had been involved in a long, costly and 
bloody conflict in Korea which they had 
not wanted. They did not want the 
costly and bloody conflict in Vietnam. 
But when they asked for peace talks, 
they were told they were hypocrites. 
Surely, parliamentarians must recognize 
he said, that it was always useful tô 
talk and to negotiate. 

At a later stage, Senator Fonc reverted 
to the Vietnam problem. He told the 
Conference that both ethically and 
politically he was a minority American. 
Nevertheless, he assured delegates that 
the course taken by the United States in 
Vietnam had the overwhelming support 
of Americans of all parties. The United 
States had historically supported the 
cause of liberty against what the Coni- 
munists called wars of liberation—and 
he reminded delegates of the action 
taken by the United States in Greece 
and Turkey. He said the United States 
was determined to assist free people 
work out their own destiny in their ow? 
way. 

Some delegates had accused the United 
States of intervening in an internal 
struggle in Vietnam. But, said Senator 
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Fonc, “wars of national liberation” is 
Communist jargon for efforts to impose 
the will of the minority upon the majority 
and it depended on terror, sabotage and 
Subversion. Nevertheless, the United 
States was willing to sit down to nego- 
tiate immediately, he said. 

A number of other statements were 
given which supported the actions of the 
United States in Vietnam. Representa- 
tives from Thailand, Ireland, Australia, 
New Zealand, and the Philippines en- 
dorsed our actions as necessary to cope 
with Communist aggression and to pro- 
tect the independence of a small nation. 
The Irish representative reminded the 
Assembly of the Soviet Union's notorious 
record of aggression and imperialism in 

rn Europe, and the Belgian dele- 
Bate noted that while there was much 

about bombing of North Vietnam, 
little was said of Vietcong aggression 
against the civilian population in South 
Vietnam. 

Other speakers concentrated on such 
issues as European security, the Arab- 
Israeli dispute and the Kashmir conflict. 
African states tended to concentrate on 
Colonialism issues. ‘There was wide- 
Spread support on the part of many 
Speakers for a stronger and more effective 
United Nations. 

the discussion of the agenda 
item relating to the role of parliaments 
in the preparation and control of eco- 
nomic development planning the Honor- 
able Jim Warcnut offered a proposal for 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. to 
Settle their differences and join in a 
Mutual effort to aid the underdeveloped 
world, 2 
€ssrs, Scorr and Dappario, during the 
discussion of the agenda item on meth- 
paa of strengthening regional security 
conformity with the United Nations 
r. emphasized the traditional sup- 
Port the United States has given to re- 
mal organizations as instruments of 
aoe and security and as channels for 

ding econo ro 1 
countries c progress of developing 

One of the highlights of the Confer- 
ence was the election of the Honorable 

© Q Dappanro to the important Ex- 
ee Committee of the Inter-Parlia- 
11 ntary Union. Two of the seats on this 

-member Committee were to become 
uant in 1966 upon the normal expira- 
k On of their terms—one held by a West- 
rey European and one by an Asian coun- 

ty. Four candidates were presented for 
08 € seats. Besides Mr. Dappario, there 
hag a candidate presented by Finland 
an two presented by Asian countries, 
loin nd Pakistan. In the crucial bal- 
ting by the Council of the Union on 
October 3, Mr. Dappanro received the 
alghest number of votes of any candi- 
oe followed Mr. M. A. Matine-Daftary 
di Ven The election of these two can- 
Co tes was formally approved by the 
x nference on the following day. This 
as a happy climax to the successful par- 
ticipation of the U.S. delegation in this 
mpa t Conference. 
exp conclusion Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
kation in behalf of the entire U.S. dele- 
m our admiration for Ambassador 
— Meyer, as well as our gratitude to 
- He welcomed us with an excellent 
background briefing and gave constant 
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assistance to our mission. His vast 
knowledge of the Middle East and his 
fine relations with the diplomatic com- 
munity proved invaluable in our work. 
Further, he and Mrs. Meyer opened their 
residence to our daily use, enabling us to 
maintain closer contact within the 
Delegation and assuring necessary sup- 
porting services. 

It should also be noted that Mr. Ernest 
J. Colantonio, Counselor for Adminis- 
tration, and his staff, were most efficient 
in carrying out necessary planning and 
administration incident to our visit. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I insert in the Record at the conclusions 
of my remarks the text of the speeches 
that were made by U.S. delegates during 
the plenary sessions and the resolutions 
that were approved at the final session 
of the 55th Interparliamentary Confer- 
ence. 

COOPERATION BETWEEN REGIONAL AND 
Economic SYSTEMS 
(Address by EmILIo Q. Dappario, U.S. 
Delegate) 

I am privileged to speak today on the sub- 
ject of cooperation between regional eco- 
nomic groups and systems. 

One of the great lessons we can learn from 
the rapidly developing technological age in 
which we live ls that mankind remains in- 
terdependent. Man still controls his destiny. 

Supersonic aircraft are ready to spring 
from the drawing board—to further shorten 
the time of travel. Communication, weather 
and navigation satellites compel us to set up 
cooperative systems—to the almost instan- 
taneous advantage of us all. But science, 
having allowed us the opportunity to use 
these forces for the benefit of us all—has 
also placed in the hands of man the ability 
to destroy himself. The nuclear sword of 
Damocles hovers dangerously above us. 
Therefore instability which induces dissatis- 
factions (for whatever reasons), among the 
masses of humanity as they struggle for a 
better economic and social life does breed 
tension, unrest, rivalry—all ingredients of 
conflict. Yet to overcome these problems— 
so that people may achieve their aspira- 
tions—is such a gigantic task that no one 
nation can meet the challenge successfully 
alone. International cooperation, then, be- 
comes both a necessity and a virtue. 

The United States, as a result of its ex- 
perience, welcomes efforts by various regional 
groups to meet common needs by common 
effort. We vigorously participate, as a re- 
sult, in a number of regional groupings— 
economic, political, and military, In many 
instances the various objectives of these ef- 
forts overlap. NATO, for example, is not 
only a military alliance committed to a com- 
mon defense but is also a political association 
within which its members discuss, as an ex- 
ample, ways and means to improve relations 
with members of the Warsaw Pact. Building 
bridges from west to east has become, then, 
an important and immediate objective of 
what started off to be a defensive military 
organization. 

We only have to look at the European 
Common Market—or to the European Coal 
and Steel Community—to note successful ef- 
forts in meeting common economic prob- 
lems, The United States applauds this even 
though it recognizes that the economic pro- 
duction of this combination can equal its 
own. We welcome and support such move- 
ments because we sincerely believe that 
healthy economies in all places throughout 
the world do contribute to universal well- 
being and to the common good. In our own 
hemisphere we are committed in a most intl- 
mate way to the Organization of American 
States. Here—recognizing that we have been 
endowed by nature more generously than 
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most of the Americas - we have embarked on 
economic programs that will cost us billions 
of dollars. I do not say this with a spirit 
of self-satisfaction or pridefully. For we 
know that for all we do—it Is by itself not 
enough, that there is more to be done, and 
that others must help. After all—our re- 
sources are great—but they are not bound- 
less. And—there are many demands on them, 

One such comes from our obligation under 
the SEATO treaty. We have already had 
enough talk here about one aspect of that. 
But we are also committed to a vast develop- 
ment in the Mekong—from which vast bene- 
fits will come to many countries in that 
area—and to the work of the Economic Com- 
mission for the Far East operating under the 
Economic and Social Committee of the U.N. 
This Is work we would Uke to see develop in 
a peaceful atmosphere where man's efforts 
are turned to constructive work—for which 
there is so much need. 

In some instances we are not full members 
of organizations—and still are anxious to 
see them succeed. One such is the 
tion of African Unity. Here, interested in 
developing better roads, communications, 
and productive facilities, we have sent a team 
of top economists and fiscal experts to give 
a hand. A preliminary report gives great 
hope for the future. 

All these efforts are underscored by one 
outstanding declaration. The state exists 
to serve man—not man to serve the state; 
and all efforts of governments should be di- 
rected toward the elevation of the dignity 
of man. We welcome, support, and encour- 
age the further development of regional sys- 
tems because they further that purpose. 
Perhaps nothing sums up all our feelings 
2 5 better than a quota- 

on a rom the neighboring ci 
Shiraz—when he said: 8 

“Oh cupbearer, fill the goblet and hand 
it around to us all.” 

A PARLIAMENTARY APPROACH TO ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 
(Address by James C. Waicurt, JR, U.S, 
Delegate) 

An American speaking to such a group as 
this upon a function of our Congress must 
first acknowledge the irrepayable debt we 
owe to older cultures in the formulation of 
our system. Our structure of representative 
self-government—a Democracy within a Re- 
public—springs from roots that stretch back 
through the centuries to the ancient forum 
of Athens, to the beleaguered fields of 
Runnymede, to the hope and chaos of the 
French Revolution, contemporary with our 
own; and the taproot itself derives its succor 
from the great religious prophets of the 
Middie Eastern land whose immortal pre- 
cepts echo along time's endless corridors as a 
recurrent central theme in the great unfin- 
ished symphony that is America. 

“Unfinished” because we still have much 
to learn, And much of what we know we've 
learned from lands you represent, Distillate 
of the centuries, melting pot of blending 
ethnic strains, we have gathered diverse and 
divergent strands of thread, woven them to- 
gether into a single fabric, and from it fash- 
ioned a cloak of parliamentary government 
and economic practice that fits our needs, 

Having received so much from the rest of 
you, it is natural I suppose that we would 
want to share something of ourselves with 
you—not merely our material wealth but that 
which is to us more precious. 

It gratifies us that so many of the nations 
now reaching out for self-realization have 
embraced so warmly and accepted so hos- 
pitably our most treasured offering—the 
young men and women of our Peace Corps, 
in whose magnificent idealism our pride may 
perhaps be understood and forgiven. 

It pleases us that some of your lands have 
found patterns for parliamentary produc- 
tivity in the array of legislative reforms with 
which a creative Congress met the cruel 
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crisis of economic depression beginning a 
generation ago and which have assisted our 
free economy to achieve a level of prosperity 
d precedented in history. 

But if America had nothing better to 
offer for your consideration today than fat- 
nous self-congratulation—or bitter recrim- 
Latlons against others—then we already 
would have lost our message, and our mis- 
sion, and our future. 

So, let us be constructive, as together we 
strain against the bonds of suspicion and 
hostility in search of some common denom- 
inator of reason that will make sense to us 
all. 

We are not so arrogant as to assume that 
our particular system of governmental checks 
and balances with its precise separation of 
powers forms the only acceptable road to 
national economic betterment. 

But we are committed to the conviction 
that men can achieve their legitimate eco- 
nomic objectives without the surrender of 
their political liberties. And this is the test 
of the 20th Century. 

If our American experience has value to 
underdeveloped nations, it is because we, 
too—only a few generations ago—were a 
struggling Republic with all the problems 
that beset the newborn. Our progenitors 
exalted education, respected religion, and 

ed the individual. Unsophisticated 
though it may sound, most of us believe that 
economic development flowed largely as a 
consequence. 

And, being impatient people ourselves, we 
understand your impatience with the slow 
and frustrating processes of evolutionary 
change. We share your impetuous desire to 
compress the time of development, in a race 
with the onrushing tides of technology, so 
that educational and economic opportunity 
may be real possibility, not for some un- 
named distant generation, but for the chil- 
dren already born in our lands. 

Today, speaking on behalf of the US. Dele- 
gation, I shall make a concrete proposal to 
hasten the realization of this goal. 

With the world’s population growing by 
geometric progression, adding in 30 years as 
many people as it took mankind 3,000 years 
to produce, the inescapable goal of us all 
must be not only to stabilize—but to expand 
the economic structure. The United States 
alone must produce 3 million additional jobs 
in the private economy each year in order 
merely to stand still. 

When Congress passed the Full Employ- 
ment Act of 1946, we had about 48 million of 
our people at work. Somebody suggested 
the future possibility of 60 million jobs, and 
the cynics scoffed in derision. At the mo- 
ment, there are 74 million Americans gain- 
Tully employed. 

And this is not enough that we can rest. 
Ours is the duty to demonstrate that the 
American experiment is not a flower that has 
begun to dae in the autumn of its existence, 
but a young and virile plant capable of pro- 
ducing buds of an even brighter color for 
each succeeding springtime. 

Nor have we any Ulusion that we can set- 
tle the world’s problems all alone. The ocean 
that Columbus crossed in 70 days now is 
spanned by spaceships in approximately 10 
minutes. A fantastic compression of time 
has shrunk the planet Earth and made of the 
world a neighborhood which cannot forever 
endure half rich and half tmpoverished, or, 
in Lincoln's words, half slave and half free. 

America has no desire to be the envy of 
the world. It will satisfy us fully if in some 
degree we may be found an inspiration to 
the world. 

Victorious in two world wars, we have tak- 
en no territory, coveted no colony, sought no 
self-aggrandizement, 

Through congressionally-sanctioned Aa- 
sistance of more than $100 billion for devel- 
opment in lands less fortunate, we have tried 
to express our faith in the future of free 
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man. We ask no thanks for this. We ask 
only your respect and your assumption of 
the decency of our motives, 

The hand of helpfulness went out even to 
the fallen foe. We have cast our bread upon 
the waters of local non-violent self-determi- 
nation and it has come back to us thrice 
blessed. 

At war's end, 21 years ago, our annual 
gross national product was something less 
than $200 billion. Today it strains toward 
the figure of $700 billion. 

There are those who say that our rapid rate 
of growth is based upon a military economy, 
To some degree it is. But we carry the sword 
only that we may carry the torch, to be a 
lamp unto the feet of those who desire de- 
velopment and believe in freedom. 

We say to our Russian friends with whom 
we labor to learn a measure of mutual un- 
derstanding—to our kinsmen in Europe—to 
the descendants of our spiritu® forebears 
here in the Orient—— 

Help us to remove the causes for fear; help 
us to remove the threats to peace; help us to 
achieve a coordinated deceleration of war 
and a united deemphasis upon armaments, 
and there will be riches untold to channel 
into constructive economic development. 

For in this year alone the nations of the 
world will spend a quarter of a trillion dol- 
lars upon the unproductive implements of 
terror; while in your land and ours there are 
wants unsatisfied, dreams unrealized, hopes 
unfulfilled. There are schools to be bullt, 
hospitals, highways and dams. Rivers there 
are to be harnessed, parched and thirsty 
lands to be watered that their unremitting 
soil may yield produce for the growing pop- 
ulations of the world. 

To our fellow delegates from the Soviet 
Union, we offer this friendly invitation: 

Help bring your friends from Hanoi to the 
Conference table so that the guns may stop, 
and then join us in a mutual attack upon 
poverty, illiteracy and disease in all the un- 
derdeveloped world. 

If you would know in advance what form a 
settlement would take, we will listen to any 
reasonable suggestion, but here is one you 
might consider: 

Let us permit the people of Vietnam to 
determine their own destiny—by ballots and 
not by bullets—by reason and not by riot— 
through truly free elections supervised not 
by us and not by you, but by the United 
Nations, 

We will abide by their results. Will you? 
Will Hanoi? Carry this message to your 
Supreme Soviet, and ask them to carry it to 
their friends in North Vietnam. 

And to our fellow parliamentarians not 
only of Russia but of all the developed coun- 
tries, we extend this invitation; When the 
immediate thorns of conflict have been thus 
removed, let us join together in an unprece- 
dented program for the future of humanity. 
Let each of us reduce the amount he is cur- 
rently spending on armaments by a common 
fixed percentage. Let us contribute these 
amounts jointly to a common fund, to be 
administered by the United Nations, or by 
this Inter-Parliamentary Union, to feed the 
hungry and clothe the naked, educate the 
illiterate and build the bases of peaceful 
pursuit in the underdeveloped nations of 
this war-weary world. 

If any man doubts the sincerity of this 
offer, or questions whether the Government 
of the United States would embrace it—all 
you have to do is try us. 

Before you decline it, consider the alterna- 
tives. And let us consider together the 
prayer of Aristophanes spoken among the 
ruins of the Greek Temples devastated by the 
Pelloponesian wars: 

“From the murmur and subtlety of sus- 
picion with which we vex one another, give 
us rest; make a new beginning, mingle again 
among the nations with the alchemy of love; 
and with some finer essence of forbearance 
temper our minds.” 
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We can make a new beginning. And to- 
gether we yet may see the dawn of that day 
promised by the ancient prophet when: 

“Men shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares, and their spears into pruninghooks: 
nation shall not lift up sword against na- 
tion; and neither shall they learn war any- 
more”, 

METHODS OF STRENGTHENING REGIONAL SECU- 

RITY IN CONFORMITY WITH THE UNITED NA- 

TIONS CHARTER 


(Speech by Senator Hucu Scorr, U.S. Dale- 
gate) 

Regional security and world security are 
interwoven threads in tħe fabric of inter- 
national peace. A geographic region 
strengthens the prospects for world peace 
if the relationships among states in that 
area are friendly and cooperative, and if it 
has effective machinery to settle any local 
disputes which do arise by peaceful means. 
In contrast, a region jeopardizes world peace 
if hostile relations persist among the na- 
tions In the area or the countries lack either 
the will or the machinery to solve their dis- 
putes without resort to force, 

Similarly, the security of every geographic 
region is enhanced or diminished according 
to the level of world-wide international ten- 
sion. No region can be secure when there 
is a threat of world war. Thus our search 
for methods to strengthen regional security 
leads to the consideration of both regional 
and world-wide measures. The prospects 
of peace will be greater when we view region- 
al and world efforts as complementary, each 
contributing to the other. I am sure all of 
us would agree with the words of United 
Nations Secretary-General U Thant, “The 
work of regional organizations and the Unit- 
ed Nations should be concerted, not compe- 
titive.” For that reason it is important, as 
our topic suggests, that all of the measures 
be in conformity with the United Nations 
Charter. 

The resolution which has been submitted 
by the Committee on Political Questions, 
International Security, and Disarmament on 
this question wisely recognizes that the at- 
tainment of peace and security requires ac- 
tion at the national, regional, and world- 
wide level. It also recognizes that this ac- 
tion must be in many different areas, includ- 
ing economics, science, and culture, as well 
as in the political and military spheres. 

The United States has long held that the 
development of regional organizations is one 
of the most direct paths to regional secu- 
rity. In the past the emphasis of regional 
organizations has frequently been on orga- 
nizing for collective security. In the future 
one of the main avenues which regional or- 
ganizations might profitably explore con- 
cerns the pacific settlement of disputes. If 
regional organizations would strengthen 
their capability to help in the settlement of 
local political problems, these problems 
might be prevented from growing into mill- 
tary crises threatening the whole world. 
Such action would be wholly in conformity 
with the United Nations Charter, which en- 
courages nations to use regional machinery 
for the pacific settlement of local disputes 
before referring them to the Security Coun- 
cil, 

Another area in which regions can make 
a contribution to peace is through local 
arms control arrangements. The resoiution 
before us specifically recommends the estad- 
lishment of zones free of nuclear and mis- 
sile weapons where the countries of that 
particular area so desire. It is our belief 
that the establishment of nuclear free zones 
can be beneficial when the initiative comes 
from within the area and when such zones 
hold the promise of being effective because 
they include the participation of all neces- 
sary states and appropriate verification meas- 
ures. Accordingly we have welcomed thé 
progress toward such zones in both Africa 
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and Latin America. However, we have been 
Cautious toward proposals where nuclear 
Weapons play a significant role in the secu- 
rity systems of the area, as in Central Europe, 
for then the establishment of nuclear-free 
zones might result in a dangerous imbalance. 

In our view, a regional approach might also 
be helpful in curbing conventional arms 
races which consume too large a proportion 
of the resources in many of the less deyel- 
Oped lands. I would like to read the seventh 
Point in the arms control program which 
President Johnson sent to the Eighteen Na- 
tion Disarmament Committee on January 
27,1966. He wrote: 

Seventh, as we focus on nuclear arms, let 
us not forget that resources are being de- 
voted to non-nuclear arms races all around 
the world. These resources might better be 
Spent on feeding the hungry, healing the sick 
and teaching the uneducated ... We suggest 
therefore that countries, on a regional basis, 
explore ways to limit competition among 
themseives for costly weapons often sought 
for reasons of illusory prestige. The initia- 
tive for arrangements of this kind should, of 
course, come from the regions concerned. 
The interested countries should undertake 
not to acquire from any source, including 
Production of their own as well as impor- 
tation from others, military equipment which 

proscribe. If such arrangements can 
be worked out and assurance can be given 
that they will be observed, the United States 
Stands ready to respect them. 

Finally, our delegation is happy to have 
included in the resolution the appeal for an 
Agreement on the non-dissemination of nuc- 
lear weapons. Few events could endanger 
Fegional security more than the spread of 
nuclear weapons to states which do not al- 
ready possess them. Where regional security 
Problems already exist, tensions would sky- 
rocket if one of the nations in the area sud- 
Genly had nuclear weapons at its disposal. 

the other hand, if both nuclear and non- 
nuclear nations would join in a non-prolifer- 
ation agreement, we would take another 
Breat stride toward halting and reversing the 
Upward arms à 

If we can succeed in taking measures such 

as these to strengthen regional security, we 

find we have also strengthened the 
Security of our own nations and the prospects 
for peace throughout the whole world. 


REMARKS OP SENATOR HABT L. FonG, From 
THE STATE oF HAWAI, DELEGATE FROM THE 
U.S. GROUP TO THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
Uniow 
Mr. President and my fellow colleagues: 
Tam a first generation American citizen of 

ancestry. American citizens of 

Chinese ancestry comprise only about one- 

tenth of one percent (1/10th of 1%) of the 

Population of the United States of America, 
I am also a member of the Republican 

» which has only one-third (1/Srd) of 
the membership of the Congress, Ethnically 
and politically, I am a minority American. 
en the granting of statehood to the 

‘rritory of Hawall in 1959, I was elected a 
tor of the United States of America from 

© State of Hawaii. 

Two years ago, when President Johnson 

Won four out of every five votes in my State, 
Was reelected United States Senator for a 

Second term of six years. 

is my first attendance at an Inter- 

Parliamentary Union Conference. 

. attendance here as a delegate, as a 
ember of the United States Senate; as a 

1 ot a minority Party, and as an Amer - 

pe citizen of Chinese parentage can be 

tue buted to, or may I say, is a result of 
abiding adherence by Americans regard- 
pad ot race, creed or national origin, to that 

Ro damental and natural concept of the 
ule of Law—the Rule of Equity and Reason. 

by my State of Hawaii, which is populated 

almost every racial group of this earth, 
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we have succeeded in living by the Rule of 
Law. 

We believe in, and subscribe to, the Broth- 
erhood of man and the Fatherhood of God. 
Our people live by these precepts in concord 
and In amity. 

We know that the Spirit of Aloha, which 
is so much the Spirit of Brotherhood—of 
Friendship—of Good Will—toward your fel- 
lowman, and which is so much a part of our 
Hawaiian life and heritage, is the sure road 
to real and lasting peace for all mankind. 

A people, so constituted and so inspired, 
cannot but have a deep feeling and under- 
standing, of what is right and what is wrong 
in the relationships of man-to-man, people- 
to-people, and nation-to-nation. 

It is the feeling of the people of my State, 
Mr. President, where there is so much of the 
spirit of love and good will, that the course 
my country has taken in the Vietnam situ- 
ation is right and that this commitment to 
Vietnam is our comimtment to the Rule of 
Law. 

This feeling is forified by the overwhelming 
majority of Americans, be they of the ma- 
jority Party, or as I am, of the minority 

. This is true despite the occasional 
demonstrations of a very small group of 
protestors. 

Our commitment to freedom, which has 
involved resistance to Communist efforts to 
promote what they call “wars of liberation” 
in order to advance the Communist cause, 
has been a basic tenet of every American 
President of both Parties since World War IL 
In 1947 when Greece and Turkey were threat- 
ened by Communist guerillas, President Tru- 
man said: “The United States must support 
free peoples who are resisting attempted sub- 
Jugation by armed minorities or by outside 
pressures. We must assist free peoples to 
work out their own destinies in their own 
way”. g 

President Eisenhower, whose Administra- 
tion had to cope with overt Communist ag- 
gression against South Korea, said: “Ameri- 
cans, indeed, all free men, remember that 
in the final choice a soldier’s pack is not 
so heavy a burden as a prisoner's chains”. 

And when President Kennedy took office, 
he proclaimed: “Let every nation know, 
whether it wishes us well or ill, that we shall 
pay any price, bear any burden, meet any 
hardship, support any friend, oppose any 
foe to assure the survival and the sucecss 
of liberty”. 

Several Communist Delegations tell us that 
we are intervening in an internal struggle 
and that we have violated the Geneva Accord. 

The facts, Mr. President, are quite the 
contrary. We are not decelved by Communist 
subterfuge to confuse the issue by labeling 
aggression as an indigenous revolt. The “war 
of national liberation”, which is the Com- 
munist jargon for efforts to impose the will 
of the minority on the majority, depends on 
terror, sabotage, stealth, and subversion. 

But North Vietnam, Mr. President, has 
done much more than that. Already by 1961 
North Vietnam, in gross violation of the pro- 
visions of the Geneva Conference, had in- 
filtrated 10,000 men into South Vietnam, In 
1962, 13,000 more were sent. And by now, 
there are no less than 19 identified Regiments 
of regular North Vietnamese troops operating 
in South Vietnam. This, Mr. President, is 
aggression, pure and simple. 

My government has made a commitment 
to help South Vietnam resist that aggression. 
President Johnson made this clear when he 
said: “Our objective is the independence of 
South Vietnam and its freedom from attack. 
We want nothing for oursevles—only that 
the people of South Vietnam be allowed to 
guide their own country in their own way”. 
To this, I would add, that the U.S. eagerly 
desires to see full respect shown for the 
Geneva agreements and is ready to sit down 
in negotiations tomorrow to assure they are 
complied with. 
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Let there be no misunderstanding, Mr. 
President. The American and the 
American people of both Parties overwhelm- 
ingly support the President. 

We have made our comimtment. We have 
kept it. We intend to continue to keep it. 
Nothing will deter us from this resolve, But 
while doing this, we are willing to talk, to 
discuss, to negotiate. 

Someday, sometime, the channels of com- 
munication must oepn. It may come soon, 
It may come later. But, sooner or later, the 
spirit of love—of good will—of concillation 
of brotherhood—of respect for the Rule of 
Law will prevail. I hope and I pray that the 
views of this distinguished assembly dedi- 
cated as they are to peace and conciliation, 
will soon be heard in Hanoi and that the 
cooperated energies of both our peoples, 
marching shoulder-to-shoulder, will bring 
forth the promised millennium of happiness, 
of progress, of plenty and of Peace. 


THE WILL FOR PEACE 
(An address by the Honorable ALEXANDER 

PRNIE, Member of Congress, Chairman of 

the U.S. Delegation to the Interparliamen- 

tary Union) 

As Chairman of the American delegation 
to the 55th Interparliamentary Conference I 
have the honor to express appreciation to our 
Iranian hosts and all others who haye made 
this gathering possible. As long as Parlia- 
ments continue to meet there is hope that 
we can meet the challenges of mankind. 

The American delegation was greatly im- 
pressed by the call made in this chamber by 
His Imperial Majesty the Shahanshah of Iran 
this very morning. He urged this conference, 
as did our distinguished Chairman, to con- 
duct this meeting in a climate of under- 
standing reason and good-will. I can assure 
this assembly that such is the aim of the 
American delegation. 

Some of the speakers this morning refer- 
red to an issue which weighs heavily on the 
hearts of all of us. 

Let there be no misunderstanding. The 
United States is second to none in wanting 
peace in Viet Nam. Indeed, there is probably 
no parallel in recent history to the pressure 
for peace which my Government, with the 
welcome advice and assistance of many other 
countries and leaders, has exerted over the 
past year. We believe devoutly that there is 
no more urgent task confronting the states- 
men of the world than finding a way to termi- 
nate the fighting in Viet Nam. 

Our record in seeking an honorable solu- 
tion speaks for itself. We have repeatedly 
offered to go anywhere, at any time, meet 
with anyone, and discuss any proposals if 
doing so would advance the cause of peace in 
Viet Nam. We have said we will engage in 
unconditional discussions or in negotiations 
on the basis of the Geneva Accords, In the 
some twenty-five efforts which have been 
made over the past three years to settle the 
conflict, the United States has consistently 
been cooperative. We have made many 
efforts of our own to get the problem to the 
conference table, both directly with Hanoi 
and through third parties. And we have re- 
sponded affirmatively to the efforts of others, 
including the Afro-Asian 17-nation appeal 
last year and subsequent appeals by indi- 
vidual leaders. 

The U.S. maintains literally a 24-hour-a- 
day watch on possibilities for peace in Viet 
Nam. We have not and will not fail to ex- 
ploit any that may offer hope of 
leading to a solution of the problem. It was 
for these reasons that the United States en- 
thuslastically supported the resolution ap- 
2 * the WU Council at Canberra on 
April 16 which is before this distinguished 
group for consideration in Tehran. It dem- 
eastern oe our attitude is consistent with 

è views aspirations of this and 
of most nations in the world. hee 
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The problem, however, is that it takes at 


the response of the other side to all efforts 

peace to Viet Nam has been a harsh 
yielding negative. We cannot help 
t ask, what selfish reason leads North 
Viet Nam to persist in its refusal to talk. 
Is it pressure from Communist China? Is it 
a conviction that time is on its side, is ita 
hope that force will prevail, or is it a delu- 
sion that the United States is a “paper 
tiger”? 

Hanol’s uncompromising attitude in the 
face of a world-wide desire for negotiations 
. The report of our Secretary 

General on this point reads as follows: 

“On the American side, there was a tem- 
porary suspension of the US air raids on 
North Vietnam at the beginning of 1966, and 
this coincided with a peace offensive. High 
officials were sent to different capitals to 
confirm that the United States was disposed 
at any time to enter into negotiations with- 
out conditions, either at Geneva or elsewhere, 
@ position which has been reaffirmed at vari- 
ous times since then. 

“These overtures, however, met with no 
response in Hanoi, where they were de- 
nounced as frauds. .. . 

“In its refusal to enter Into negotiations, 
the Hanoi Government is fully supported by 
Peking, which encourages North Vietnam in 
its resistance.” 

In this connection I am reminded of the 
old proverb “You can't clap with one hand.“ 

North Viet Nam has persistently refused 
to engage in unconditional talks and has 
established pre-conditions for nezotiations 
which in effect would mean turning the 
country over to Communist rule. The United 
States is absolutely confident that this is 
not the fate which the people of South Viet 
Nam seek for themselves. The recent elec- 
tions there offer the best proof. Despite an 
intensive nation-wide Viet Cong campaign 
of propaganda and terror to keep the people 
from the polls, some eighty percent of the 
registered voters, or more than four million 

people, cast ballots for the parties of their 
choice. This repudiation of the Viet Cong 
came as no surprise because nearly a million 
Vietnamese had already voted with their feet 
by fleeing from Communist oppression in 
the North to South Viet Nam. 

Hol long Hanoi will go on in seeking to 
impose rule by a small minority on the 
clear will of the majority remains to be seen, 
But let me say emphatically today—that as 
long as that happens, the United States will 
be there helping the gallant people of South 
Viet Nam to protect their right of self- 
determination. 

If World War II taught us anything, it was 
this: aggression appeased is appression un- 
leashed. We learned from the terrible 
tragedy of Munich that we must not, cannot, 
and will not permit a small nation strug- 
gling for its freedom to fall into the arms of 
a more powerful and aggressive neighbor. 

We have given our solemn word to stay in 
Viet Nam until aggression ceases. And we 
will keep it. ‘Those who interpret the right 
of free speech and dissent in my own coun- 
try as a sign that America will abandon its 

Pledge do not know my country well. 
Let there be no mistake about it. Aggres- 
sion is being waged against the Republic of 
Viet Nam. According to our best evidence, 
there are now no fewer than nineteen regi- 
ments of North Vietnamese regular Army 
troops in South Viet Nam. We as parlia- 
mentarians should be particularly mindful 
of what our colleagues who are closest to Viet 
Nam have to say about the problem. At its 
se ror Seoul earlier this month the Asian 

Uamentary Union a that 

greed 
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pines, Thailand and other Asian Pacific 
countries to dispatch troops or to extend 
various types of assistance to the Republic 
of Viet Nam, and noted that to defeat ag- 
gression, aid to Viet Nam must be con- 
tinued,” 

These, then, are the facts of the situation 
and the views of many of the free nations of 
Asia, This morning the delegate of the 
Soviet Union has again accused falsely the 
United States of committing aggression in 
Viet Nam. 

I cannot let this distorted version of his- 
tory go unchallenged. We seek no gains for 
ourselves in Viet Nam; no territory, no bases, 
no alliances. Nor do we seek the destruc- 
tion of North Viet Nam or its government. 
Each and every one of our military opera- 
tions in Viet Nam has been taken merely in 
response to steadily Intensified military op- 
erations from the North and is designed for 
one purpose only: to halt the aggresison. 
When that aggression stops, United States 
forces will gladly return home and American 
military bases there will be dismantled. We 
are prepared to sit down tomorrow to negoti- 
ate the terms of American withdrawal if the 
other side is prepared in good faith to aban- 
don its efforts to subvert South Viet Nam. 

Instead of circulating propaganda docu- 
ments and indulging in harsh statement, 
the Soviet Union should contribute to end- 
ing the tragic conflict in Southeast Asia. It 
can do so by exercising its responsibility as 
Co-Chairman of the Geneva Conference to 
convene an international conference on 
Vietnam which it has failed to do. It can 
do so by joining in efforts to bring peace 
through United Nations action, which it has 
so fur rejected. And, quite fundamentally 
it can do so by prevailing on its friends at 
Hanoi to leave their neighbors alone. We 
have a saying in the United States that it is 
not words but deeds that count. So I ask 
the Soviet representative, when his country 
Will stop complaining and begin to take the 
steps within its power to bring peace about. 
It should join with the rest of our members 
in supporting the resolution adopted by the 
IPU Council at the Canberra session which 
calls for immediate discussion, 

Limitations of time, Mr. President, make 
it impossible to do full justice to a problem 
of this gravity. I would conclude by re- 
emphasizing that we can have peace in Viet- 
nam tomorrow if Hanoi really wants it. 

The United States wants peace with honor 
in Viet Nam with all Its heart. We will not 
grow weary in the search for a Just settle- 
ment; but neither will 
determination to do what is necessary to 
protect South Viet Nam and to help main- 
tain stability in Asia until those bent on 
conquest abandon their aggression. 


Text or U.S. SENATOR YARBOROUCH'S REMARKS 
AT IPU CONFERENCE 


TEHERAN, Inax, September 7—The follow- 
ing is the text of the remarks giyen by U.S, 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH of Texas at the 
opening session of the 55th conference of 
the Inter-Parllamentary Union: 

Mr. Chairman and members of this 55th 
Inter-Parliamentary Union Conference I 
join those of you who have spoken in paying 
tribute to the efficiency of our Secretariat 
and also to the generosity of this great 
country which has two and a half (mi- 
lenia) of civilization. We in my country 
owe so much to your ciyilization through 
its transmission to us through Asia Minor, 
Greece, Rome and then Western Europe to 
America's shores, 

I had thought In the few minutes left of 
our time for the United States, to speak 
mainly on the status of the NATO Treaty 
and the NATO Alliance, what It has done to 
maintain peace in this 21 years of time that 
has elapsed since World War II, a greater 
span of time than that which elapsed be- 
tween World War I and World War II. 

But after listening to these speeches of 


we relent in our 
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this afternoon, some of which I consider ut- 
terly irresponsible attacks upon my country, 
I intend to answer those now. 

I would say here to the representative of 
France that in my own country, in the hard 
political battles out on the stump” as we 
call it—-where speakers speak aguinst each 
other they sometimes resort to rather irre- 
sponsible statements against each other. 
But in the delegates to this Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union from my country we have 
representatives of both parties and we come 
here as responsible representatives of our 
Congress to exercise restraint in a respon- 
sible way. We have delegates here who vote 
80 percent of the time differently from the 
way I vote. But there's one thing that we 
all agree on and that is the wish for peace in 
this world and an end to aggression, and we 
all seek that though we are of opposite par- 
ties and vote opposite of each other some 80 
percent of the time. 

We're united in the belief that we do not 
want another world war. We're united in 
the belief that we're trying to pursue ways 
to avoid it, The way to avoid world war is 
not easy. I would say to the delegate from 
France that World War I and World War II 
did not arise from any acts from my country. 
They arose in Europe between European 
countries and despite our dislike of war and 
our lack of wish to get in those wars, events 
pulled us into both of them, on this side of 
the great republic that he represents, a na- 
tion that is dear in our history because 
France helped us in our own war for inde- 
pendence. And we are regretful of hearing 
these words we think are not indicative of 
the true situation, not indicative of a course 
of events that would lead to peace in this 
world. 

Who has the biggest stake in this argu- 
ment going on here today? The small na- 
tions of the world who are not able finan- 
cially, militarilly and economically to defend 
themselves against aggression from a great 
power. Next to that who has a stake? Ev- 
eryone of us who believe in this Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union because parliaments are the 
representatives of the people, the elected rep- 
representatives of the people, and if the peo- 
ple can't elect their representatives, our 
Inter-Parliamentary Union would cease to 
exist. 

Suppose in response to some demand here, 
America withdrew every soldier, every person 
among its military personnel from South 
Vietnam within 30 days? How many months 
do you think it would be before the aggres- 
sors in South Vietnam had overrun South 
Vietnam from the north, then Laos, Cam- 
bodia, and Thailand and then later Malaysia 
and Burma, They'd all fall because of the 
aggression coming from the north, and we 
all know that that aggression even tackled 
India with its nearly five-hundred million 
population. No small nation would survive 
in Southeast Asia if we withdrew, ‘They 
could not then elect representative parlia- 
ments. 

And look at the present. Why, our friends 
here from Ceylon condemned us for having 
forces in Southeast Asia. He didn't mention 
the forty-five thousand from Korea. He 
didn’t mention those from the Philippines. 
I ask him, is it alright for Asians to commit 
aggression against Asians? And all wrong 
for people who are not Aslan to come on 
eall to the defense of a small country that 15 
Asian, just because the aggresison is Aslan? 
Or is aggrestson wrong wherever perpetuated 
by whatever people against whatever people? 
We go on the thesis that aggressoin of a great 
nation against a small one, or for that mat- 
ter, any aggression against any nation, is 
wrong. We point back, my colleagues, to 
1931 when there was aggression in Manchuris 
and in Manchuria there was a call for aid 
and none came. Then in 1936 when there 
was aggression by a dictator in Italy, not bY 
the will of the good Italian people, but a dic- 
tator sent those armies into Ethiopia, And 
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the noble emperor of Ethiopia, Halle Selasie, 
Made a plea to the League of Nations that 
Will ring down through the corridors of time; 
that was one of the most eloquent pleas ever 
Made by a small nation for aid to stop the 
Bross attacks from a great nation. It went 
unheeded, and the League of Nations died 
because it did an unjust thing when it did 
Not come to Ethiopia's aid. 

I say this small nation called us for aid. 
We had previously been attacked in Korea; 
we had experience there. We had been 
through a long, costly and bloody conflict in 
Korea that the American people didn't want. 
The American people don't want this con- 
flict, It's costing us in money, three billion 
dollars a month. And I tell you sitting in 
the Congress of the United States I see proj- 
ects in my state pulled down every month— 
because of this war—a new dam we want, 
& New public building, a new hospital or some 
needed public improvement. We have to give 
it up. We feel that impact in county after 
county of my state. We feel it everywhere. 
This aggression is something we don't want. 
The is something we don't want. 
Particularly the expense in blood of our men, 
Our flesh and blood that we are losing there. 
We say “stop this aggression.” 
Over and over we say we will sit down and 
talk and the answer from the other side: 
Jou are hyprocrites, we won't talk with you.“ 
That, my fellow delegates, is not the road to 

And I ask those who condemn us to 
join us on the road to peace. Let us sit 
down and talk. What harm can be done? 
We know as parliamentarians we make no 

toward settling difficulties unless we 
At down and talk about them. We've had 
appeals here today that, as parliamentarians, 
Compromise our differences. When 
Parliamentarians are elected they learn 
to work things out peacefully; that is the 

On of parliaments. You talk and you 
try to come to an agreement on things. You 
nave to compromise on some points you want. 

ut there is one point that the small nation 
8 give up without losing its own hope 
or the future, and that's the point that 
must not be any aggression by any 
Breat power against these little nations in 
the world, simply because some big nation 
the force either through open attack or 
infiltration, either through an overt, 
Massive attack over the border of a country 
ās in the Korean case of subversion through 
Or by circuitous routes through Laos with 
forces in, as in the case of 
South Vietnam. They have developed a 
new kind of aggression and they say that 
Since it is hidden and comes at night over 
trails it isn't aggression. I tell you 
When you slip forces into a country at night 
er secret trails under a jungle cover, that’s 
®8eression as much as if you push an army 
Over the boundaries physically out in the 
Open as was done in the case of Korea. 
Rr closing, my fellow conferees, we know 
1 t mans knowledge has unlocked the 
Psat of nature. Man has unlocked the 
orces of nature that have placed in his 
Teads the power of his own sẹlf destruction. 
holding of these powers in check is 
R dent upon the renunciation of war as 
be trument of national policy. And it can 
vt Prevented only by the self-discipline of 
€ryone, everyone in government, every na- 
too Tt 1s going to take great self-discipline 
ot Cause nations to withhold this instrument 
destruction, not unleash it. If we want to 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons, we 
can't do it by this proliferation of verbal 
> Pons of constant abuse of one nation 
Sainst another. . There must be self- 
restraint in words as well as self-restraint in 
dropping of destructive Weapons. Self- 
t and responsibility bund roads to 
We parliamentarians should help 
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build them, not destroy these methods of 
peace. I thank you. 


MEANS OF STRENGTHENING EXISTING RELA- 
TIONS WITH THE UNITED NATIONS: DECI- 
ston ADOPTED BY THE INTER-PARLIAMEN- 
TARY COUNCIL ON SEPTEMBER 26, 1966, aT 
Irs 99TH SESSION 


The Inter-Parliamentary Council, 

Considering that, as the only existing voice 
of world parliamentary opinion, the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union can and should make 
a more significant contribution towards the 
work of the United Nations Organization, 

1, Is convinced that, to this effect, a re- 
newed effort should be made to develop ex- 
isting Hinks; 

2. Feels that the potentialities for close 
collaboration with the Economic and Social 
Council offered under the consultative status 
(Category A) accorded to the Union could 
be better exploited; 

3. Attaches great importance to the 
promising results of the special co-operative 
arrangements recently developed between 
IPU and Unesco in the mutual interest of 
both tions; 

4. Invites the President and the Secretary 
General of the Inter-Parllamentary Union 
to initiate discussions with the Secretary 
General of the United Nations at the earliest 
appropriate time regarding the possibility of 
developing new forms of co-operation, such 
as, for instance: 

(a) a yearly debate on major UN prob- 
lems at Inter-Parllamentary Conferences, on 
the basis of a statement presented by the 
Secretary General of the UN or on his be- 
half; 

(b) the presentation to the UN General 
Assembly, by the President of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union, of the views of the 
world parliamentary community on ques- 
tions pertaining to it under its Charter; 

(c) the consultation of the Inter-Par- 
lHamentary Union, by one or the other UN 
organ, on matters falling within the former's 
specialized competence, particularly as re- 

the establishment, organization and 
functioning of parliamentary institutions; 

5. Requests that the President report at 
an early forthcoming session on the action 
taken in implementation of this decision. 


RELATIONS AND COOPERATION BETWEEN EXIST- 
ING REGIONAL ECONOMIC GROUPS AND SYS- 
TEMS: RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE 55TH 
INTER-PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE ON 
OCTOBER 4, 1966 
The 55th Inter-Parliamentary Conference, 
Considering that the strengthening of in- 

ternational economic relations including 

trade relations, contributes not only to eco- 


nomic and social progress in the world, but 


also to the consolidation of world peace, 


Aware of the need to undertake urgent 
and effective measures to accelerate the prog- 
ress of developing countries, and thus to pro- 
mote world economy as a whole, 


Recognizing the historical significance of 
the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development for the elaboration and imple- 
mentation of a new, dynamic international 
trade and development policy, 

Convinced that implementation of the rec- 
ommendations made by the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development is of 
exceptional importance for the solution of 
international economic problems and world 
trade in particular, as well as for the intensi- 
fication of economic relations and the expan- 
sion of trade among countries with differing 
socio-economic systems, 

Recognizing that the existence of regional 
economic groups, properly applied, can con- 
tribute towards a better understanding of 
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eee problems and result in a general solu- 
tion, 

Convinced that differences between sys- 
tems must not hinder the quest for a solu- 
tion to mankind’s common problems—the 
ultimate objective of all endeavours, 

1, Calls upon all Parliaments to support 
the work of the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Development and to take all 
appropriate measures to implement the poli- 
cles and activities which it recommends: 

2. Invites all Parliaments to give full as- 
sistance to the preparations for the conven- 
ing of the Second Conference of the United 
Nations on Trade and Development in 1967 
and thereby to contribute towards Its suc- 
cess, 


METHODS OF STRENGTHENING REGIONAL SECU- 
RITY IN CONFORMITY WITH THE UNTTED Na- 
TIONS CHARTER: RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY 
THE 55TH INTER-PARLIAMENTARY CONFER- 
ENCE ON OcTOBER 4, 1966 


Expressing its support of strengthening 
regional security by encouraging the States 
of the various regions to conclude agree- 
ments with a view to reducing world ten- 
sion and the arms race, 

Affirming that the observance of the prin- 
ciples of coexistence among nations 
and the development of co-operation in econ- 
8 F e culture and many other 
spheres social life help to strengthen re- 
gional security, 

1. Urges Governments to observe strictly 
in all countries the most important princi- 
ples of international relationships—respect 
for the sovereignty of States and nations, 
non-interference in internal policy and ac- 
knowledgment of the sovereign right of na- 
tions to settle their own affairs—and to con- 
tribute In every way towards the application 
of the Declaration on the Inadmissibllity of 
Intervention in the Domestic Affairs of States 
and the Protection of their Independence 
and Sovereignty, adopted at the XXth ses- 
sion of the UN General Assembly; 

2. Recommends that all Governments and 
Parliaments give every support to: 

(a) the conclusion of multilateral and 
bilateral nonaggression, peace and friénd- 
ship pacts, 

(b) the establishment of zones free of 
nuclear weapons in different parts of the 
world, when the countries of a particular 
area so desire; 

3. Appeals most urgently to all Govern- 
ments to conclude agreements on a complete 
test-ban and on the non-proliferation of 
nuclear weapons so as to ensure that there 
be no increase in the number of States or 
associations of States having control of nu- 
clear weapons in accordance with UN Gen- 
eral Assembly Resolution 2028(KX) of 
November 19, 1965; 

4. Recommends that all countries develop 
mutual relations of good-neighbourliness 
through economic, commercial, cultural and 
other exchanges thus contributing towards 
an atmosphere of trust among nations; 

5. Requests all countries to take such 
measures as would lead to collective secu- 
rity; 

6. Appeals to all countries to solve their 
conflicts by peaceful means alone and in 
accordance with the United Nations Charter. 
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For All Desiring College Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, this 
Congress has been truly an “education 
conscious Congress” for both the Ameri- 
can people and our schools. In the years 
to come, teachers, students, and the Na- 
tion as a whole will reap the harvest of 
this legislation we passed during the 
89th Congress. 

We have enacted more than two dozen 
new education measures. repre- 
sents the greatest legislative commit- 
ment ever made by our Government to 
improve education and to help all phases 
of the varied educational system in this 
country. 

As we prepare to adjourn, I would like 


to comment briefly on these programs 


for the parents and high school students 
in my State of Washington. 

The Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 provided badly needed 
assistance for the less fortunate children 
in our country’s public and private 
schools. It also provided library re- 
sources, textbooks, and new programs 
which our schools find hard to start 
without the stimulus of the proper Fed- 
eral support. 

The Higher Education Act of 1965 ex- 
panded the higher education facilities 
program which will help build addition- 
al libraries, laboratories, and classrooms. 
The cold war GI bill will help our vet- 
erans finance their further education 
after giving their service to this country. 

Mr. President, the particular field 
which holds special interest for me is the 
financial aid programs for students plan- 
ning to attend college. In the past year, 
I have received considerable mail reflect- 
ing this concern. I believe more students 
would go to college if they knew of the 
wide range of programs now available 
to them. 

The Higher Education Act of 1965 ex- 
panded and modified the existing and 
highly successful student loan program 
authorized by the original act of 1958. 
The National Defense Education Act’s 
loans were supplemented by an expanded 
work-study program, by the educational 
opportunity grants for financially needy 
students and by the new guaranteed loan 
programs. 
New close analysis of these programs 
indicates that even they are not ade- 
quate to cover college costs—still the 
second largest item in the budget of a 
normal family with one child in college. 
These programs, however, constitute a 
sound beginning to help solve the crisis 
of the college cost which confronts the 
parents, students, and the schools of this 
country. 

For this reason, Mr. President, I have 
had my staff prepare a booklet describ- 
ing the various types of financial aid and 
loans available to the young men and 
women of Washington State. At this 
point, I would like to insert in the RECORD 
pertinent parts of this booklet, which is 
now being mailed to high school students 
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expecting to graduate this coming June 
from schools in the State of Washington. 

There being no objection, the per- 
tinent parts of the book were ordered to 
be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


[From the Office of Senator Warren G. 
MAGNUSON] 


A STUDENT'S GUIDE TO COLLEGE FINANCING, 
PLANNING FOR COLLEGE, SCHOLARSHIPS, 
OTHER OPPORTUNITIES 
“Neither piety, virtue, nor liberty can long 

flourish in a community where education of 

youth is neglected.”"—-Coorrr, 

Dran Srupent: During your high school 
days, most of you have asked yourself; “Can 
I afford to go to college?“ 

This is a common question among youth 
of high-school age and many parents ask me: 
“How can we afford to send our son or 
daughter to college?” 

This booklet is both for you and your 
parents. 

The costs of college are rising along with 
operating expenses of schools in this 
country. They have doubled in the past 
decade. 

More students wish to continue their 
education beyond high school and many 
new colleges have been established, 

But the financing of a college education is 
still the second largest item in a family’s 
budget. 

To meet these costs, there are many new 
opportunities and programs, both public and 
private. 

We all realize that we must increase our 


investment In the young men and women 


of this country; therefore, I support these 
programs. 

This booklet should help you plan more 
efficiently if you choose to continue your 
education beyond high school. 

I have found, in my many conversations 
with parents and college students, that the 
high school student, with his creative 
imagination and individual initiative, can 
do much to develop his own financing for 
education beyond high school. 

My office will be glad to assist you if 
there are any questions you or your parents 
may haye. 

Whatever the decision, as to your future 
plans, I wish you the best of success. 

WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
U.S. Senator. 


PLANNING FOR COLLEGE ... IT's UP TO YOU! 


The senior year of high school is your year 
of decision.. Both students and parents have 
many questions on college and other career 
opportunities for both school and work. 


How much does college really cost? What 
about combining higher education with a 
military career? How can I become an ap- 
Prentice in a trade, or learn a useful voca- 
tion? This guide will answer some of these 
questions for you while providing a listing 
of the major opportunities available to high 
school students like yourself. 

The second largest expense In the average 
family’s budget is sending a son or daughter 
to college. Only a home costs more. In 
Washington State a wide variety of educa- 
tional opportunities are open to help defray 
these costs. More students like yourself 
would attend college if they knew of the 
many ways to finance a college education. 
These include, both public and private, 
financial aid pr This guide is de- 
signed to help you choose ways to pay for 
college. It will explain the programs of 
borrowing for a college education. It will 
deal with scholarships and grant opportu- 
nities. It will list employment and other 
opportunities, which might include military 
service or work while attending college part 
or full-time. 

Inquiries from parents, students and edu- 
cators over the years have indicated a nat- 
ural concern over rising college costs. 
Recently, new programs have been enacted 
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by Congress to provide financial assistance 
to qualified high school graduates. These 
include additional scholarships and fellow- 
ships, low-interest insured loans, work-study 
programs and improvements in the National 
Defense Student Loan program for our nå- 
tion's students. 

This booklet tries to present the facts on 
varlous ways to finance a college education. 
If you are a prepared student with a purpose, 
the college door is open for you. We hope 
this information will help lead you through 
that door. 

While you should remember that college 
costs are continuclly rising, you can generally 
estimate what it will cost you to go to college 
before you leave high school. 

In addition, each college has a Student 
Financial Aid officer who knows both the 
costs of attending his college and all pro- 
grams they have available to help you pay 
your way through college. 

He is a most important person. If you 
know your cholce of college, write him as 
soon es possible, It's wise to plan ahead, and 
the student financial aid officer is your best 
source of information. Each college and 
university administers its own individual 
student aid program in addition to those 
financed by government programs. 

In Washington State, tuition and fees range 
between $140 and $1000 a year. Each college 
annually publishes a catalogue, which lists 
expenses of their school. Remember, look 
through this closely. With your parents’ 
help, you may want to estimate how much 
you're going to need. 

First, the catalogue will list costs of tul- 
tion, fees, room and board. All of these 
items in a colloge budget are easy to deter- 
mine. Both you and your parents should 
know that the above four items generally 
add up to nearly one-half of the total ex- 
penses a student will spend in each academic 
year. This is true for both public or pri- 
vate colleges, 

Don't forget to include miscellaneous ex- 
penses. Under this catch-all category will 
come such things as: books, supplies—such 
as paper and classroom equipment, mem- 
bership fees for college clubs, clothing, laun- 
dry, travel and recreation. 

The basic tuition and fee charges at pub- 
lic colleges and universities in Washington 
State, however, are far less if you are a state 
resident than they are for your out-of-state 
college classmates. 

Room and board charges are typically unl- 
form for both resident students and out-of- 
state students. 

Fixed costs, then, include tuition, fees, 
room and board, But you must add on to 
these variable costs for books and supplies, 
and other living expenses. 

EVALUATING YOUR NEEDS 

Many students try to list their college ex- 
penses and needs without knowing the rê- 
sources other than loans and scholarships. 
It is wise to take several steps after finding 
out what your total costs for college will be. 
First, many students, with the help of their 
parents, sit down and list student and family 
financial assets. It is wise to draw up a bal- 
ance sheet similar to the following table. 
Don't forget to estimate expenditures and 
resources for the total four-year period of an 
under graduate college education. 

Personal balance sheet 
costs 


A eee 5 
Clothing ä ——— o iaa — 
Laundry and cleaning: 

6 — — —— 
Recreation 8 — 


—— 2 —— — 


—ͤ —¼ vñ 
Total Ses namnenwebona 
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Personal balance sheet—Continued 
RESOURCES 


Student's own asset 
Student's earnings 
Pare 


—— —— 


COLLEGE FINANCING 


Once you have estimated college costs, 
locking around at various financial aid 
Possibilities. There are four main types of 
pnanctal aid that may help you and your 
ends go through college. 

1, Scholarship: This is an outright award 
Usually given for superior academic perform- 
&nce. The award may be money or services, 
such as room and board. 

2. Grant-in-aid: Like a scholarship, a 
Frant-in-nid is usually given for an unusual 
&ptitude in some special academic discipline 
Such as science or language. Some schools 
call 3 scholarships, not requiring repay- 


3. Loan: These are funds given in advance 
for the payment of college expenses, and they 
can come from private or public sources. 

wW interest is usually charged and repay- 
Ment is expected in a reasonable time alter 
Graduation. 

4 Part-time work: Generally speaking, 
this Will allow up to 15 hours a week of em- 
Ployment while enrolled in college, and full 

© during the summer if you haye no 
Classes, 
Your high school counselor and college 
ald officers frequently will be able 
to help you work out a “package financial 
Plan” which combines a variety of four 
Programs, 

For example, student ald may be any com- 
bination of the above four categories. You 
may want to have a “package plan" combin- 

& scholarship, a loan and even a campus 
Job. Some students receive a total $1,500 
award from a college in the form of a $500 

p, a $500 loan repayable in install- 
ments after graduating and a campus job 
during the academic year for a 8500 credit. 

Let's take a further look at each of these 


BORROWING FOR COLLEGE 


Consumer credit is a means of extending 
Payment for a large obligation over a long 
Perlod of time. If you want to borrow money 
to attend college, you should investigate 
throughly to make sure that you are obtain- 
ing the best possible terms, Today's money 
Market has tightened some and interest costs 
ire rising. Understand what the terms of re- 
payment are. Your parents should be help- 

Win assisting you. Two main programs of 
ing exist: those offered by the govern- 

ment and those offered by private financial 
tutions, Let's look at them Individually. 


GOVERNMENT LOANS 


7 The largest single source of government 
‘nds for student lonns in Washington State 
the rest of the country is the National 
ense Education Act Student Loan Pro- 
Sram. This program is administered by the 
College or university you will be attending. 
other schools, your state's college and 
Universities Joined this program In 1959. 
The Federal government provides 90 per- 
— — Of the capital at the individual college. 
© college itself adds the remaining 10 per- 
MaS Washington State received for the 
1906-67 academie year a total of $3,922,175 
et the 22 colleges participating in the pro- 
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Nationally accredited public and non- 
profit technical institutes and business col- 
leges are also in this p: 

Before you can apply for an NDEA loan, 
you must meet the following requirements, 

You must be enrolled at least half-time 
in college 

You must maintain good academic stand- 
in 

Lou must demonstrate financial need un- 
der criteria established by the college or uni- 
versity. Remember, each schools sets its 
standards, 

Under this program, you and other un- 
dergraduate students may borrow up to 
$1,000 each academic year. This may total, 
but not exceed, $5,000 (note: Graduate stu- 
dents may borrow up to $2,500 per year to 
a maximum of $10,000.) 

Worried about repayment? Well, so was 
the Congress when they established the pro- 

So they delayed the repayment pe- 
riod and interest. They begin nine months 
after you either finish your studies and grad- 
uate or leave school, 

Repayment may be temporarily deferred to 
a later date if you do one of three things 
(1) Go back to full-time or part-time study, 
(2) Enter the Armed Forces or (3) Join the 
Peace Corps or the Domestic Peace Corps 

VISTA). 
; An PENA feature of NDEA loans is 
“forgiveness.” This phrase simply means 
that you may be forgiven a portion of your 
joan. If you become a fulltime teacher in 
a public or non-profit private grade or high 
school or in an eligible college or university, 
your “forgiveness” includes, in the maxi- 
mum, 50 percent of the loan, plus interest, at 
the rate of 10 percent for each year of teach- 
ing in eligible schools. So, if you borrow 
$5,000 for undergraduate study and then 
become a high school teacher for five years 
(cancelling 10 percent each year of this loan) 
you can cancel up to $2,500 plus interest— 
or half of the loan. Don't forget that your 
colleges or universities must approve and 
make the loans and is responsible for col- 
ons. 
egret Contact the Student Financial Aid 
Officer now at the school you plan to attend, 
requesting information on NDEA loans and 
loan applicataion forms. 
PRIVATE LOANS 


Another new program of borrowing is the 
Guaranteed Loan Program. Its purpose is 
simple: to provide the means for college stu- 
denta to borrow money at low interest cost 
with the Federal government paying part 
of the interest for qualified students. 

This p is new and, while many 
banks and other lending institutions in the 
State of Washington will know more details 
about the program soon, the new program 
will help families obtain an education for 
their son or daughter without straining the 
family budget. 

In operation, Seance 

ly for the loan; 
1222 ender makes the loan directly to the 
dent; 
2 State agency or private non-profit 
agency “guarantees” the loans—that Is, pro- 
tects the lender against loss in case the 
borrower defaults on his loan; 

The Federal government pays a portion 
of the interest for eligible students. 

The agency to administer the program for 
Washington State is the United Student Ald 
Funds, Inc,, 845 Third Avenue, New York, 
New York 10022, The main difference be- 
tween this program and the NDEA loan pro- 
gram is that the latter Ia run at the college 
and university level. The terms of the loan 
are, however, similar: undergraduates can 
borrow as much as $1,000 per academic year; 
graduate students up to $1,500. A student 
from a family with an adjusted income of 
less than $15,000 a year pays no interest 
while he is attending an eligible college, a 
business college, a technical or vocational 
school, 

Eligible institutions also include collegiate 
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or associate degree schools of nursing, and 
one-year programs of training to prepare 
students for employment in recognized 
occupations, 

Repayment on these loans is deferred dur- 
ing the time a student continues his studies 
and may be deferred under various State 
agency programs while you serve in the 
Peace Corps or during military service. 

Action: While the financial aid officer at 
the school where you are enrolled or plan 
to enroll should have information on this 
Program, you can consult your family banker 
or other lender, or write directly to United 
Student Ald Funds, Inc. Also, I will be 
happy to send you more detailed informa- 
tion on this program. 

LOANS TO PARENTS. 


Another alternative in soly. cost 
is funds given in the form Merk eee ad your 
parents, principally through commercial 
banks, finance companies, Savings and loan 
associations, and credit unions, This worth- 
while program began when many bankers 
and other financial people saw the need for 
meeting college costs. Conditions vary from 
bank to bank and loans to parents are 
strictly commercial transactions, quite simi- 
lar to installment credit or personal loans. 
Few loans are made directly to a student, 
and almost none to unemployed students, 

The parent-borrower must be over 40 and 
generally under 65. Maximum loans are 
usually from $8,000 to $10,000 and the re- 
Payment schedule is usually longer than for 
ordinary installment transactions, 

Your father or mother can be a good 
source of information on this subject. 

Action: Oonsult with your parents, So 
they in turn can sit down with your family 
banker or officer of a similar financial insti- 
tution. You also may want to see your 
guidance counselor, . 

SPECIALIZED LOANS 

Several other government-sponsored pro- 
grams are worth mentioning. First, if you 
are & young lady thinking about a n 
career, you might be interested in the Nurses 
Training Act of 1964, which has started a low. 
interest loan program up to $1,000 a year per 
student in all types of professional nursing 
schools. ‘Terms are somewhat similar to 
those for NDEA loans previously mentioned 
with “forgiveness™ feature of 10 percent for 
each year of fulltime employment as a pro- 
fessional nurse in any public or non-profit 
institution or agency. 

Action; Contact the head of the Nursing 
School you might attend or write: The Sur- 
geon General, Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The second program covers medical, dental, 
optometric and osteopathic students. 

This program was made possible by the 
Health Professions Act of 1963, A student 
has three years after he finishes his studies 
before he must begin repayment. 

Finally, local and state as well as national 
organizations of social, civic, fraternal asso- 
ciations, and labor unions frequently operate 
scholarship and loan programs for students 
living In their communities or related to their 
members. A number of religious groups con- 
duct similar programs of student assistance, 
Don't forget to check these sources. 

Action: Talk with your high school prin- 
cipal or guidance counselor, visit your public 
library and ask your parents’ advice for these 
sources, 

VOCATIONAL LOANS 

Another new government loan program is 
designed to insure loan programs for students 
desiring vocational training in business, 
trade, technical and other vocational schools. 
Washington State has many fine vocational 
schools, and they now have more complete 
information available. 

A student attending an approved school 
may borrow up to at least $1,000 each year 
for a period of at least two years. The pro- 
visions of this program are similar to the 
government guaranteed loan program. 
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Action: Contact the director of the voca- 
tional school you plan to attend or your state 
education agency—the State Department of 
Public Instruction in Olympia. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 
Education opportunity grants 

This program is new. It is a program of 
awards administered by each college to a 
limited number of its undergraduate stu- 
dents. Students across the country who have 
exceptional financial need may qualify for 
these grants to attend college. Grants range 
from $200 to $800 a year. They can be no 
more than half the total assistance given the 
student by his college. The grants are not 
made on the basis of academic attainment, 
but primarily on the basis of financial need. 

Action: Financial Aid Officers have more 
information on this program. Grants are 
awarded directly by the colleges. 

The National Merit Scholarship program 

Four-year scholarships are awarded un- 
der this national program. They may be 
used in any accredited college or university 
in the U.S. by students selected on the basis 
of competitive examination. A limited num- 
ber of generous scholarships are awarded 
each year to competing Washington State 
students, 

Action: Consult your high school prin- 
cipal or gudance counselor or write: National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation, 1580 Sherman 
Avenue. Evanston, Illinois. 

OTHER OPPORTUNITIES 


In addition to loans and scholarships, there 
are also programs of specialized assistance 
which we will briefly review here. 


might have served thelr country in the armed 
forces. 


Let's go through these programs. 
College Work Study: This program of part- 


gram students may work up to 15 hours a 
week while a classes full-time. 
are paid for this work by the college or - 
versity which is reimbursed by the fi 

government for up to 90 percent of 
earnings. During the summer or other vaca- 
tion periods, students may work full time 
(40 hours per week) under this program. In 
general, the basic pay rate is $1.25 an hour, 
although up to $3.50 an hour may be paid 
for highly-specialized jobs. This could in- 
clude work—for different students through- 
out the state—in a University of Puget Sound 
library, a laboratory on the Pullman campus 
of Washington State University, a dining hall 


off-campus jobs with public or 
Private nonprofit organizations, including 
work in health, welfare and recreation 
programs. 

Action: Contact the financial aid officer at 
your college. 

SPECIALIZED ASSISTANCE 

There are a wide variety of extra categories 
to cover the financial problems of potential 
college students, This is a partial listing 
of some additional opportunities you may 
care to explore. 
ARMED FORCES ACADEMIES 


Academy at West Point, N 8 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, Maryland: the 
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are not always vacancies in all of these 
academies at any one time. (For the Coast 
Guard apply directly to Academy.) 

Action: If you are interested in further 
information on any particular academy, write 
to your or to me, Senator Warren 
G. Macnuson, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Remember, these appointments cover four- 
year scholarships with living allowances. 
Only students living in the State of Wash- 
ington, of course, are eligible for my nomi- 
nation. You may wish to consult your Con- 
greasman who represents the district in 
which you live. : 

WAR ORPHANS EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE ACT 


Are you s son or daughter of a veteran 
who died from injury or disease or who was 
permanently or totally disabled during mili- 
tary service in World War II or the Korean 
Conflict? In addition, there are certain 
other conditions during the period of service 
which are covered by this program. Finan- 
cial aid is given to attend colleges and uni- 
versities and technical schools. You must be 
between the ages of 18 and 23 to be eligible. 

Write requesting details to Veterans Ad- 
ministration Regional Office, Sixth and Le- 
nora Bullding, Seattle, Washington 98121. 

ARMED FORCES EDUCATION OPPORTUNITIES 

The Armed Forces offer education pro- 
grams designed to assure our Nation a com- 
petent, trained officer corps. 

1. The Army Reserve, Officers Training 
Corps (AROTC) will enroll male freshmen 
college student with a view to commission- 
ing them as regular or reserve officers. For 
details write: Office of the Chief, U.S. Army 
Reserve and ROTC Affairs, Department of the 
Army, Washington, D.C.. 

2. Likewise the regular Navy Reserve Of- 
cers Training Corps (NROTC) enrolls male 
freshmen for eventual commissioning in 
either the Navy or Marine Corps. Also, the 
Navy enrolls male freshmen in the Contract 
Naval Reserve Officer’s Training Corps (Con- 
tract NROTC) for commissioning upon 
graduation in the Navy or Marine Corps Re- 
serve. Details about both regular reserve 
officer programs may be obtained from any 
Navy. Recruiting Station or the Bureau of 
Naval Department, Washington, D.C. 

3. The Air Force also maintains a 
Air Force Reserve Officer's Training 
{AFROTC) for entering male students. For 
detalls write: Commandant, APROTO Head- 
quarters, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. 

4. The Coast Guard appoints, after com- 
petitive examination, qualified young men as 
Coast Guard Cadets. Upon completion of a 
four-year course at the Academy at New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, a student receives a 
Bachelor of Science Degree and an Ensign 
Commission. For details write: Command- 
ant, Coast Guard, Washington, D.C. 

5. Although the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy is not a component of the 
Armed Forces, it is often referred to as the 
“fourth arm of defense." Merchant Marine 
Cadet-Midshipmen can expect to be deferred 
until graduation when they will become eli- 
gible for the Naval Reserve Commission. 
Academy graduates who are commissioned as 
Ensigns, USNR, are deferred from normal 
Selective Service actions, however, they are 
subject to the orders of the Reserve Com- 
ponent. 

A person admitted as a Cadet-Midshipman 
to the United States Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy obligates himself to serve in the Mer- 
chant Marine upon graduation for a period 
of at least 3 years as a licensed officer. 

Upon entering, Cadet-Midshipmen select 
either the Nautical Science or the Marine En- 
gineering program. Upon graduation, you 
recelve a degree of Bachelor of Science, a 
license either as third officer or third assist- 
ant engineer, and may be granted a commis- 
sion as Ensign, USNR, by the Department of 
the Navy. Candidates are selected on the 
basis of merit. Requirements are rigid. 
Nomination and entrance Is largely by Con- 
gressional appointment and examination, 
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6. The Air Force Central Welfare Educa- 


through 
terest-free loans for a limited number of de- 
pendent children of Air Force members. De- 
tallis from Personal Services Officer, Portland 
International Air Force Base, Portland, Ore- 


gon. 

7. Unmarried dependent children, male 
and female, of certain categories of Air Force 
personnel, both retired and deceased, are 
eligible for loans and grants under the Gen- 
eral Arnold Educational Fund. Details from 
the Director, Air Force Aid Society, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

8. The Navy Wives Club Scholarship Foun- 
dation awards scholarships to certain chil- 
dren of enlisted members of the Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps and Coast Guard. Detalls from 
the Wives Clubs Foundation, Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, Washington, D.C, 

9. Army Relief Society offers aid to un- 
married sons and daughters of deceased 
Regular Army Officers and enlisted men. 
Write the Society at 30 West 44th Street, New 
York, New York 10036. 

10. Veterans Readjustment Benefits Act 
will provide benefits for veterans who have 
active military service after January 31, 1955. 
To be eligible for some of these benefits these 
veterans must have served more than 180 
days and have been discharged under condi- 
tions other than dishonorable. 

Veterans may enroll in courses of educa- 
tion in approved schools or colleges, includ- 
ing correspondence training. Eligible vet- 
erans receive entitlement for educational 
benefits at the rate of one month of entitle- 
ment for each month of active service after 
January 31, 1955, up to a maximum of 36 
months of entitlement. While enrolled in 
full time training, the Veterans Administra- 
tion will pay the veteran an educational 
allowance of $100 per month If single, $125 
per month if he has one dependent and $150 
per month if he has two or more dependents. 

11. For more detailed information on the 
armed forces write me, for “A Guide to Serv- 
Opportunities, and 


AID FOR HANDICAPPED 


The Federal Government and the State of 
Washington administer a of voca- 
tional and training. For blind 
students, information is available from the 
Washington State Department of Public In- 
struction, Olympia, Washington. 

Students with other than visual handicaps 
May obtain information from the Washing- 
ton State Director of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion. A booklet, Hope for the Handicapped, 
providing general information concerning op- 
portunities for the handicapped, may be ob- 
tained from the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Administration of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

SPECIAL COURSES 


While graduate students have a wide 
variety of financial help open to them made 
available because they are enrolled in a wide 
variety of special courses such as mathemat- 
ics or Russian language study—under-grod- 
uates can, on occasion, qualify for special 
sources of financial atd. 

Let's list a few examples to give you some 
ideas of additional sources of information. 
These include many government spousored 
programs. A partial list follows: 

Office of Education: Administers five fel- 
lowship programs. Three are on the graduate 
level. The first trains college teachers study- 
ing fora Ph. D. The second trains foreign 
language specialists. The third trains mas- 
ter’s degree candidates preparing for elemen- 
tary and secondary public school teaching. 
Still other smaller programs train teachers 
of the deaf and people who will train teachers 
of the mentally retarded. 

Action: Consult your college catalogue- 
high school guidance counselor or write: 
Office of Education, 400 Maryland Avenue, 
SW., Washington, D.C. 
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National Institutes of Health: This gov- 
ernment agency supports a research fellow- 
ship program based on national competition, 
and one in which training grants are given 
to colleges directly, to be awarded by them 
to students. Both programs are for research 
and training in basic biological and physical 
sciences, in certain social sciences, and in 
medical studies. 

Action: Write: National Institutes of 
Health, 900 Rockville Pike, Bethesda, Mary- 
land, or contact your college counselor. 

OVERSEAS STUDY 


The Institute of International Education, 
809 United Nations Plaza, New York, New 
York 10017, administers a program of finan- 
Cial assistance and counseling for American 
students wishing to study abroad. Inquiries 
should be directed to the student financial 
aid officer of your college or to the Institute 
directly for information concerning its 
services. 

GRADUATE STUDY 


This booklet has attempted to list the 
Major opportunities available to undergrad- 
Mate students. If you are embarking on a 
four-year college career, it Is never too early 
to plan a graduate program. 

My office in Washington, D.C., has informa- 
tion on various fellowship opportunities and 
aids to advanced education, that ls education 
beyond the normal four-years of college. 
Many programs, such as the National De- 
tense Education Act loan program, are also 
designed to help graduate students. Again, 
your financial aid officer can be most helpful. 
If you have selected to pursue graduate 
study at the same institution where you will 
be doing undergraduate work, also contact 
the dean or director of the individual grad- 
uate school or college. 

SPECIAL COURSES 

If you have some special interest and plan 
to develop it in college, you may be eligible 
for specialized financial assistance. 

For example, if you are a Science student 
You have a number of national scholarships 
avallable to you. 

Here is a partial list of sources of scholar- 
pra eta a for sclence-oriented stu- 
Alcoa Foundation Scholarships, Aluminum 

Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 


Vania. 

American Institute of Steel Construction, 
Tie, Committee for Education, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

National Foundation Scholarship 
Awards, 16 Court Street, Boston 8, Massa- 
chusetts. 

dry Education Foundation Scholarships, 

Terminal Tower Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
US. Office of Education, Washington 25, 

D.O. will provide upon request “Selected 

Aerospace Career Scholarship Informa- 

tion” brochure. 

Radio Corporation of America, 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York 20, New York. 

Procter and Gamble Scholarship Program, 
P.O. Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 

Hattie M. Strong Foundation Scholarships, 
409 Cafritz Building, 1625 I Street, NW. 
Washington, D.C, 20008. 

An intriguing program for the extremely 
bright science-minded is a program of stu- 
went research assistantships, principally in 

iology, physics and chemistry. Under- 

Eraduntes, including freshmen, are eligible. 

The National Science Foundation, Washing- 

25, D.C., will send you upon request, de- 
talis about its program offering scholarships 
tor about 5,000 students. Also at the college 
to which you are admitted, professors may be 

Working on government-financed research 

Projects and often they hire undergraduates 

to help out, 

These mentioned, remember, are just a few 
Of a host of student financial assistance pro- 

Operated by religious, civic, labor, 

trade and fraternal rations, as well as 

by State and national levels of government. 
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INFORMATION o FINANCES—FOR GUIDANCE 
COUNCELORS, AND STUDENTS. AND THEIR 
PARENTS 

Facts About College Costs. A Guide 
for Parents and Pre-College Students. Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America, Box 

No. 36, Education Department, Newark 1, 

New Jersey. 1962. Free. 

Financial Assistance for College Students: 
Undergraduate Richard C. Mattingly. United 
States Office of Education. Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1962. $1.25. 

How About College Financing? A Guide 
for Parents of College-Bound Students. 
American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion. 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 9, D.O. 1960. 30 cents. 

Counselor's Manual for How About Col- 
lege Financing? A Manual for High School 
Counselors, American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association. See address above. 1960. 
$1.00, 

Loyejoy-Jones College Scholarship Guide. 
Clarence E. Lovejoy and Theodore S. Jones. 
Simon and Schuster, New Tork. 1957. 
$3.95, cloth; $1.95, paper. 

The New American Guide To Scholarships, 
Fellowships and Loans. John Bradley. New 
American Library, N.Y. 1961. 75 cents. 

Scholarships, Fellowships and Loans. S. 
Norman Feingold. Bellman Publishing 
Company, Inc., Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Vol 1, 1949; $6.00. Vol. 2, 1951; $5.00. Vol. 
3, 1955; 610.00. Vol. 4, 1962; 810.00. 

Student Financial Aid: Manual for Col- 
leges and Universities. Homer D. Babbidge, 
Jr., American Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation, 1605 New Hampshire Ave., N. W.. 
Washington 9, D.C. 1960. $1.50. 

Need a Lift?, to Educational Opportunl- 
ties, The American Legion, 14th ed. Indi- 
anapolis: The American Legion Education 
and Scholarship Program, Americanism Di- 
vision, 1964, 100 pp. 25 cents. 

Keeslar Oregon, A National Catalog. of 
Scholarships and Other Financial Aid for 
Students Entering College, 2nd ed. Dubuque, 
Iowa: William C. Brown Company, Publish- 
ers, 1964. 

Planning for College: A Complete Guide to 
Selection, Admissions, Financing, Margollus, 
Sidney, New York: Avon Books 1965. 304 pp. 

Financing an Undergraduate Education, 
Office of Education, Washington, D.O., 21 pp. 

Your College Education: How to Pay For 
It, Splaver, Sarah, New York: Julian Messner, 
1964, 286 pp. 

Complete Planning for College, Sulkin, 
Sidney, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Ço. 
1962, 268 pp. 

ORGANIZATIONS PROVIDING SPECIALIZED 
INFORMATION 

American Association of Junior Colleges 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 

American College Testing Program Box 
168, Iowa City, lowa 

American Council on Education 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 

American Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 9, D.C. x 

Association of American Colleges 1818 R 
Street, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

Catholic College Admissions and Informa- 
tion Center Assumption College 500 Salis- 
bury Street, Worcester, Massachusetts 

College Admissions Assistance Center 41 
East 65th Street. New York 21, New York 

College Admissions Center 610 Church 
Street, Evanston, Illinois 

College Entrance Examination Board 475 
Riverside Drive, New York 25, New York 

‘The Council for the Advancement of Small 
Colieges 1818 R Street, N.W., Washington 9, 
Da. 

National Merit Scholarship Corporation 
1580 Sherman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 
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GUIDES TO COLLEGE—YOR STUDENTS AND THEIR 
PARENTS 

(Norz—Many, if not all of these publica- 
tions, can be found in your High School or 
local library.) 

Intercultural Affairs, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, New York 10036, 

Study Abroad, UNESCO, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, New York, 64.00. 

Mapping Your Education—1966-1967 edi- 
tion, a cooperative project of the High 
Schools and Collegiate Institutions of Ore- 
gon and Washington, Abbott, Kerns & Beli 
Company, 338 N.W. 9th Avenue, Portland, 
Oregon $2.95, 

A Handbook for College Bound Students 
and Their Counselors, The Association of 
College Admissions Counselors, 610 Church 
Street, Evanston, Niinois, 1961-1963. 62.00. 

College Ahead! A Guide for High School 
Students and Their Parents. Eugene S. Wil- 
son and Charles A. Bucher. ‘Harcourt, Brace 
& Company, New York. Revised edition, 
1961, $4.50. . 

The College Handbook: 1961-1963. Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, e Edu- 
cational Testing Service, Box 592, Princeton, 
New Jersey; or Box 27896, Los Angeles 27. 
Calif. $2.50. (Describes member colleges of 
the College Entrance Examination Board.) 

Four Big Years; The Importance of Select- 
ing the Right College. Richard W. Smith 
and Howard P, Snethen. Bobbs-Merrili 
Company, Inc., Indianapolis and New York. 
1960. $2.95, 

How About College? A Guide for Parents 
of College-Bound Students. American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association, 1605 New 
Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 
1959, 25¢. 

College Entrance Counselor. Louls E. 
Wechsler, Martin Blum and Sidney Friedman. 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., New York. 1961. $3.50 
(paperback). 

College Entrance Examinations. Louis R. 
Wechsler, Martin Blum and Sidney Friedman. 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., New York. 1961. $1.95 
(paperback). 

How To Get Into College, Frank H. Bowles. 
E. P. 3 & ee Inc. New York. 
Revised on, . $1.15 (paperback). 

How To Visit Colleges. American ond 
nel and Guidance Association, 1605 New 
Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

Lovejoy's College Guide. Clarence E. Love- 
joy. Simon and Schuster, New York. Re- 
vised edition, 1959, $2.50. 

The New American Guide to Colleges. Gene 
R. Hawes, New American Library, New York. 
1959. 75¢ (paperback). 

Which College For You? Edward Hodnett. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 1960. $2.95, 

Comparative Guide to American Colleges, 
Cass, James and Birnbaum, Max. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1964. 556 pp. 

If you are not going to college, you may 
be interested in an apprenticeship program 
that can help prepare you for a career in the 
skilled labor field. The Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Department of Labor. 
(Regi Office at 1809 Smith Tower Bulid- 
ing, 2nd Avenue, Seattle, Washington 
98104) was created by the Congress to pro- 
vide training opportunities for young people 
after they leave school. Since all appren- 
tices are employed by the program sponsors 
(employer or area apprenticeship committee), 
interested high school graduates should con- 
tact the local employment service or a field 
office of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training, who will be able to refer them to 
employers using apprentices in the fields that 
interest them, 

MAPPING YOUR EDUCATION IN WASHINGTON 


A major source of student financial assist- 
ance is the institution of higher education 
itself which often makes available a variety 
of aid For further information 
write to the institution of your choice now. 


1. Central Washington State College, 
Ellensburg. 5 
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2. Eastern Washington State College, 


Cheney. 
3. Gonzaga University, Spokane. 
4. Fort Wright College of the Holy Names, 


yoipla. 
7. Highline College, 2634 B. 142nd Street, 
Seattle. 
8. Northwest College, 11102 N. E 53rd 
Kirkland. 


Street. 

9. University of Puget Sound, Tacoma. 

10. Seattle Pacific College, Seattle 99 
(Camp Casey, Whidbey Island). 

11, Walia Walla College, College Place. 

12. Washington State University, Pullman. 

13. Western Washington State College, 

ham. 

14. Walla Walla Community College, Walla 
Walla. 

15. Whitworth College, Spokane. 

16, Big Bend Community College, Moses 


Lake. 
17. Centralia College, Centralia. 
18. Clark College, Vancouver. 
19. Columbia Basin College, Pasco. 
20. Everett Junior College, Everett. 
21. Grays Harbor College, Aberdeen. 
22. Green River Community College, 
Auburn. 
23. Seattle University, Seattle. 
24. Lower Columbia College, Longview. 
25. Olympic College, Bremerton. 

26. Peninsuls College, Port Angeles. 

27. Shoreline Community College, Seattle. 
28. Skagit Valley College, Mount Vernon. 
29. Spokane Community College, Spokane. 
30. Tacoma Community College, Tacoma. 
31. Wenatchee Valley College, Wenatchee. 
32. Yakima Valley College, Yakima. 

33. Clover Park Community College, Lake 

Wood Center. 

34, Whitman College, Walla Walla. 

35. Edmonds Community College, Lynn- 
wood. 

36. Seattle Community College, Seattle, 

Wash. 


37. Tacoma Catholic Junior College, 
Tacoma. 


38. Bellevue Community College, Bellevue. 
39. University of Washington, Seattle, 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, per- 
haps James Fenimore Cooper expressed 
my thoughts best when he sald, “Neither 
piety, virtue, nor liberty can long flourish 
in a community where education of youth 
is neglected.” 


Astronauts Tour of South America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
during the recent 3-week tour of Latin 
America by Astronauts Neil Armstrong 
and Richard Gordon, I think it is sig- 
nificant to note that they were wel- 
comed in all the South American coun- 
tries where they visited. There were 
no riots or civil disturbances. Members 
of the press of the South American na- 
tions were as friendly as the official rep- 
resentatives of the countries visited. 
The visit of these outstanding men was 
little noted by the American press and 
yet their visit was newsworthy not only 
because of the warm and friendly re- 
ception which our astronauts received 
but because of the indication of support 
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and acclaim. given our open national 
space program by our South American 
friends. 

Astronauts Armstrong and Gordon 
visited 11 countries and 14 major cities 
talking with the public and officials of 
these countries. They participated in 
14 press conferences and gave more than 
25 lectures. Yet this significant effort 
received little or no attention in the press 
of this country. Mr. George M. Low, 
Deputy Director of the Manned Space 
Flight Center in Houston, accompanied 
Astronauts Armstrong and Cooper on 
this tour. A most thoughtful letter 
which he sent to me recently captures 
the significance and value of the efforts 
of our Astronauts during this visit with 
our South American friends. I com- 
mend this letter to your reading as an 
example of the value of our space pro- 
gram in gaining and maintaining inter- 
national cooperation around the world, 
and include it herewith: 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION, MANNED SPACE- 
CRAFT CENTER, 

Houston, Tez., November 10, 1966. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Tiaxn: I have just returned from a 
three-week tour of Latin America with As- 
tronauts Armstrong and Gordon. During 
the tour I saw at first hand the tremendous 
impact that our space has made 
throughout Latin America. In view of your 
personal interest in space, I thought you 
would like to get a report on the trip. 

On the tour we traveled 15,000 miles 
through 11 countries and 14 major cities. 
In each country we met the President or 
Acting President, Cabinet members, Senators 
and Congressmen, Governors, Mayors, and 
other officials. We attended numerous 
luncheons, dinners and receptions. We held 
14 press conferences, gave more than 25 lec- 
tures, and came in contact with literally 
thousands of people. Everywhere we went, 
people lined the streets and crowds rushed 
us, whether we were on foot or in our cars. 
The people were spontaneous, friendly, and 
extremely warm. They only wanted a 
chance to see the astronauts, or to shake 
their hands, or to get an autograph. Nell 
Armstrong's and Dick Gordon's unselfish 
friendliness and willingness always to ex- 
tend themselves one more time in direct 
contact with the people, of course, helped 
create this over-all feeling of warmth. 

In our official meetings we also found a 
great interest in the space effort and in the 
advancement of science, technology and edu- 
cation that has been brought about by space. 
The government officials we met were often 
well-informed and asked serious and probing 
questions. Of particular interest were our 
communications and weather satellites. The 
possibility of easier comunications among 
countries and the economic benefits of our 
weather satellites excited the imaginations 
of everyone we met. We mentioned that the 
Automatic Picture Tranamission (APT) ca- 
pabllity makes it possible for any country 
to get cloud pictures directly from our 
weather satellites as they pass overhead by 
merely installing a simple and inexpensive 
receiving station, We found that this APT 
capability was largely unknown to the people 
we came in contact with but intrigued all of 
them very much. 

This brings me to the international aspects 
of our space effort. We talked about this in 
all of our press conferences and lectures and 
many of our discussions. The specific ex- 
amples we cited and, even more important, 
the possibility of any country interrogating 
our weather satellites through APT, made the 
international scope as a reality rather than 
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something we were just talking about. We 
also mentioned the possibilities of studying 
the earth's natural resources—mineral, water 
and soil—through manned space flights and 
described the possible economic benefits for 
all nations. These discussions were well 
recelved. 

The legislative history of the Space Act 
was of interest in many places. The fact that 
u Select Committee of both houses of Con- 
gress established a space program for the 
United States which was for peaceful pur- 
poses and which had international aspects 
as well as domestic ones was little known but 
of great interest. People everywhere were 
pleased to learn that President Johnson had 
headed the Select Committee and was indeed 
the architect of our space program, 

People in Latin America in all walks of life 
went out of their way to tell us that their 
country and, in fact, all of South America is 
really very friendly toward the United States 
and that any reports that we might have 
heard to the contrary come only from small 
elements within the country. We even 
learned that ships off-shore and passing air- 
Planes, as well as local weather stations along 
the route, all sent messages of good wishes to 
the astronauts as we were flying over South 
America. 

There seemed to be an especially warm 
feeling toward the United States in Ciudad 
Kennedy, a new city with a population of 
120,000 today and expected to grow to 300,000 
in the next several years. The city was 
started with a cornerstone laid by President 
Kennedy during his Latin American trip. 
The people here, as well as every place else 
we went, still demonstrated great love and 
admiration for President Kennedy and for 
the United States. 

The press coverage of our trip far exceeded 
my expectations. Each paper in each city 
we visited devoted several pages of pictures 
and stories to the tour. They reported, gen- 
erally with accuracy, every word that was 
spoken in the press conferences and each 
lecture that we gave. The same papers, dur- 
ing the previous week, might have had an 
anti-American editorial, but would write a 
friendly story or a friendly editorial toward 
re ta States space effort during our 

We received many questions concerning a 
comparison of the United States and Soviet 
Union in space and found here a big plus 
for the United States by demonstrating, time 
and again, that ours is an program 
with results that are meant to be shared with 
all people and all nations. 

I learned that during a visit to South 
America by the Soviet cosmonauts, the 
heroic efforts of the cosmonauts in space 
were halled; our visit, on the other hand, 
was looked upon as an official visit by a team 
of scientists as well as space heroes. This, 
perhaps, made little difference to the popu- 
lation in general but was noted by the sci- 
entific community, and the press. 
difference was attributed in part to our 
opening statement at each lecture and press 
conference, where I pointed out that we wore 
official representatives sent by President 
Johnson to share what we have learned from 
space; it was also due to the astronauts’ 
complete ability to answer all questions and 
the realization that they were engineers and 
scientists as well as test pilots; and it was 
also a result of the medical questions an- 
swered by Dr. George Armstrong, Chief of 
the Manned Spacecraft Center's Space 
Physiology Branch, who was with us on the 
trip and participated in the press confer- 
ences and lectures, 

The trip as a whole gave us a wonderful 
opportunity to see our Latin American 
neighbors in the light of the United States 
space effort. The impression I received was 
so spectacular that I am sure I will never 
forget it. I have no doubt whatsoever that 
our accomplishments in space have a pro- 
found influence on our relationships with 
South America and on how we are 
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ty the South American people and their 
governments. This impact far exceeded my 
expectations and is perhaps a most powerful 
tool that the United States has in our inter- 
national relations, pursued for the purpose 
of peace. 

My reaction, I believe, was also shared by 
cur Ambassadors in Latin America. 

Sincerely yours. 
Grorcr M. Low, 
Deputy Director. 


Fighting the Poverty War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK R. MILLER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, one of 
my summer interns this year was an out- 
standing young student from Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, who attends Carleton College. In 
the October 20 issue of the college's 
Newspaper, the Carletonian, he has 
written an article entitled ‘Fighting the 
Poverty War,” based on his 2-weck stay 
in New York City as a participant in 
Project Cornerstone. The article is an 
excellent report and I ask unanimous 
Consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: s 

FIGHTING THE Poverty WAR 
(By Don Redfern) 

During the past summer an experimental 
Program called the “Cornerstone Project" 
Was conducted in the Bedford-Stuyvesant 
slum area of Brooklyn, New York. The proj- 
ect was initiated by three University of 

gan law students, Approximately 
twenty students participated in each of the 
tour two-week sessions. Most of the partici- 
Pants were from the Washington summer 
program. Male students lived 
together in a four story brownstone building 
in the ghetto. Housing for the women was 
Provided by families in the immediate neigh- 
borhood. Participants worked in anti- 
Poverty organizations during the day and 
attended seminars conducted by people of 
Various backgrounds in the evenings. Gov- 
ernor Romney of Michigan and Mayor Lind- 
Say of New York City were among those who 
endorsed “Cornerstone.” All funds for the 
Project were obtained from private sources. 
Most of us upon our arrival in Bedford- 
tuyvesant felt we had some knowledge of 
Poverty and racial discrimination through 
exposure of books by Galbraith, Harrington, 
Silberman, and others. Some thought they 
Were on a messianic mission to save our poor 
brothers of the ghetto, Yet instead of being 
the teachers we quickly found that we were 
© ones being taught. 
Was the unique nature of the Corner- 
Stone Project.” It offered the same exposure 
to poverty as VISTA, yet was able to attract 
many students who would never take a year 
Of for such work. And unlike VISTA its 
emphasis was on revealing to the middle- 
Class White to as many aspects of poverty 
and discrimination as possible and to encour- 
age discussion amongst ourselves and with 
dur ghetto neighbors. Not only were we 
Liven the chance to observe“ and “feel” but 
Wwe were also ed an environment for 
Stimulating academic inquiry. Thus, it was 
ag designed to educate those of us 
8 Will attempt to solve the problems of 
he ghetto in the future. And at the pro- 
n conclusion we sll agreed that we 
needed that education. 
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The experiences afforded us at the project 
were varied and numerous. Just observing 
poverty close-up was of great value to some 
of us: trash-strewn streets, the stench of 
urine permeating homes, stickball games in 
the streets interrupted occasionally by the 
screech of brakes. Living here, however, 
allowed us to feel“ more deeply the life of 
the ghetto through personal contact with its 
people. We listened as a six-year-old Negro 
girl read to us from her first grade reader. 
Yet in contrast to her enormous curiosity and 
desire to learn we saw her older brothers and 
sisters living in apathy. A dope addict be- 
came our friend and revealed factors behind 
the kind of fe he led. 

What amazed us most was the desire for 
communication that these people possessed. 
After a few days of suspicion, many opened 
themselves up to us on subjects of all kinds. 
They spoke of their past and their hopes for 
the future, and they inquired about ours. 
We became better acquainted with their 
views on the anti-poverty war and civil 
rights. To many of us in the program who 
saw survival as the primary objective of the 
two weeks, the effort at verbal expression was 
indeed a surprise. 

Another facet of the program with which 
none of us had experience was work in the 
War-on-Poverty. All participants worked in 
at least one organization under the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant Youth-in-Action or the Browns- 
ville Community Council. Through. these 
experiences we came into contact with the 
maze of problems confronting the OEO; per- 
sonality and power conflicts within the orga- 
nizations, problems of insufficient funds and 
the timing of their appropriation, maximum 
participation of the poor on one hand yet 
enough effective administrators and thinkers 
to operate a successful project. This experi- 
ence stimulated us to ponder over the prob- 
lems inyolved in the practical application 
of the War-on-Poverty and provided a format 
for discussion of more efficient operation. 

Evening seminars added an academic flavor 
to the project. Where else could policemen, 
Negro school teachers, community action 
workers, militant leaders, merchants, and 
area scholars be brought under the same 
roof? Needless to say the participation of 
such a wide variety of persons provided for 
some very provocative seminars. And usu- 
ally, over a mug of beer, there was an oppor- 
tunity to talk personally with the speakers 
after each seminar. 

All of us who attended the program felt it 
was one of the most enlightening and re- 
warding experiences of our lives. Some came 
back with a new sense of and com- 
mitment. Many returned with totally new 
viewpoints, new facts, and which 
caused major alterations in their views. One 
of the participants, Tony Newkirk of Dart- 
mouth, expressed it in this manner: 

“It is one thing to understand our Ameri- 
can poverty through books and statistics, an- 
other to understand it through first hand ex- 
perience. For the middle class white person, 
the second experience can only come through 

such as the ‘Cornerstone Project.’ 
Such should be required for all 
college students in the social sciences, per- 
haps even in other fields.” 

Whether we become teachers, government 


affords students the opportunity to become 
actively involved now in problems we will 
later be attempting to solve. 

Then certainly such a program is con- 
gruent with the ideals of a liberal arts 
education. The existence of an 5 . 

off campus is so mew a 
wel bre irom une ee dere tad 
tion. Yet if Carleton can send students 
abroad for their Junior year or to Washing- 
ton for a semester, it should be able to ac- 
cept a program that would send students to 
the ghetto during the summer. 
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At the present time a proposal is before 
the Berkeley Academic Board to initiate a 


Birmingham 
recruiting bases for these projects are desired. 

Consequently the opportunity exists at 
Carleton for an academically accredited field 
study course which would utilize one of the 
“Cornerstone” centers. Under the super- 
vision of one of the faculty (Mr. Will per- 
haps), a program of outside reading and a 
paper might be assigned in addition to living 
and working in the ghetto. The flexibility 
of the Cornerstone Project would allow the 
student to pursue some area of special inter- 
est—for instance the problems of funding 
from Washington down to the smallest or- 
ganizational unit. A concrete proposal for 
a course of this type at Carleton will be 
presented sometime during the second term 
after final details are drawn-up by the Cor- 
nerstone Corporation for next summer's 
projects. 

A program of this nature provides an excel- 
lent means for direct involvement and 
stimulation which are oftentimes missing in 
a self-contained educational institution. 
For a college that prides itself in preparing 
students to be the leaders of the future, 
direct confrontation with the “other Amer- 
ica” would seem most essential, Such a pro- 
gram, if initiated in the Carleton curriculum, 
would mark it as one of the leaders In an 
area in which our colleges and universities 


will be playing an increasing role in the 
future. 


Latvian Independence Day 
(November 18) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
Latvians constitute one of the smallest 
nationality groups in Europe. Today 
there are less than 2 million of them in 
the Latvian Socialist Soviet Republic. 
These stouthearted people have never 
been powerful enough to defend their 
freedom against ruthless invaders of 
their homeland in the Baltic. Most of 
their modern history has followed an un- 
even course, and during much of the time 
they have been subjected to alien regimes 
in their homeland. Since the late 18th 
century Latvia had been part of czarist 
Russia. And when that defunct regime 
was overthrown in 1917, the Latvians 
asserted their long-hoped-for freedom 
and proclaimed their national independ- 
ence on November 18 of 1918. 

From that memorable day on, Latvians 
enjoyed freedom and independence for 
about two decades, before they were 
brought under the detested Soviet rule. 
During the interwar years they worked 
ceaselessly and diligently in making their 
homeland a safe haven for themselves. 
They rebuilt their war-ravaged country, 
reconstituted their democratic institu- 
tions and lived happily under their own 
elected government. Unfortunately this 
relatively short and happy interlude did 


not last long. The rise of aggressive dic- 
tatorship in Germany in the mid-1930’s, 


army overran and oc- 
cupled Latvia in mid-1940; then it was 


Since the end of the last war the 
Kremlin has tightened its firm hold over 
Latvia, thus making it a province of the 
Soviet Union. The people suffered heav- 
ily under the Stalin-instituted regime. 
Fortunately, however, since the death of 
Stalin in 1953, there has been gradual re- 
laxation, and today the people experience 
a limited degree of freedom in certain 
spheres. But they still yearn for full 
freedom, and pray for the arrival of the 
day of their deliverance from the Com- 
munist totalitarian regime. On this an- 
niversary our thoughts and wishes are 
with the Latvian people. We hope that 
they will attain their independence and 
live in peace in their homeland. 


The Right Way To Write to Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in a 
recent issue of Grade Teacher there ap- 
peared a most perceptive article over the 
byline of Mr. Theodore Schuchat, en- 
titled “The Right Way To Write to 
Washington.” 

If my own experience is typical, I feel 
sure that Senators would enjoy review- 
ing Mr. Schuchat's admonitions regard- 
ing the help that can be given through 
correspondence to school classes. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article to 
which I have alluded be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tun Ricur War To Warrx TO WASHINGTON 

Thousands of letters from school children 
pour into Washington every day. The na- 
tion's capital is a vast storehouse of informa- 
tion, and most government agencies consider 
answering letters from school children a vital 
Part of their job. 

Few teachers who suggest that their pupils 
_Write letters to Washington are aware of the 
great volume of information requests that 
government agencies must handle. The U.S. 
Public Health Service estimates that it re- 
Celves 150,000 requests from students each 
year. School mail received by the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
ranges from 4,000 to 14,000 pieces a month. 
There is usually an upsurge in NASA's mall 
after a space “spectacular” such as astro- 
naut White's walk in space. 

Part of knowledge is knowing how and 
where to sesk information. A valuable re- 
search skill for teachers and pupils alike 
is to study and become familiar with the 
wide range of resources available. Learning 
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the appropriate source in a given field will 
provide more meaningful information. 

Officials in the federela government em- 
phasize that school children should first 
explore all local resources before writing 
letters to Washington. The information that 
pupils are seeking can usually be found in 
books, periodicals, or encyclopedias in school 
and public libraries, or from local and state 
government offices. Some federal agencies 
distribute from regional field offices Informa- 
tion that is more pertinent to local or state 
problems or conditions than can be provided 
by a central office in Washington. Addresses 
of federal agencies in your community are 
listed In your local telephone directory under 
“U.S, Government.” 

The U.S. Department of the Interior, 
through its bureaus of Indian Affairs, Mines, 
Fish and Wildlife, and National Parks and 
Forests, issues some materials of interest to 
students. 

However, Interior Department officials 
point out that state government offices usu- 
ally are better able to provide answers to 
questions about natural resources of a par- 
ticular area than a Washington office. The 
same is true in the fields of agriculture, 
health and welfare, labor, and many other 
branches of state and local government. 


BE SPECIFIC 


If, after other resources have been ex- 
hausted, Washington is the only source of 
information to answer pupils’ questions, 
there are some simple do's and don'ts that 
teachers and children should observe. Ef- 
fective letter writing that will elicit satis- 
factory replies requires adequate teacher 
supervision. Teachers should instruct pupils 
to make specific requests instead of writing 
for “all the available information” on a 
subject, to include in their letters some in- 
dication of age or grade level so the addressee 
can respond appropriately, and to explain 
in their letters how they will use the ma- 
terials they request. 

Emphasizing that pupils be specific can 
Spell the difference between their receiving a 
reply and not receiving one. Personnel at 
the U.S. Public Health Service frequently 
open letters from youngsters who ask only 
for “information on health” for a “project” 
they are working on. Without knowing more 
about the health project, the grade level of 
the letter writer, or his particular interest— 
which could be anything from air pollution 
to drug addiction—the Surgeon General's 
staff assistants can only guess at how to 
answer the letter. 

Teachers should also discournge pupils 
from asking for models, equipment, exhibit 
materials, and photographs, The b 
of most agencies do not permit distribution 
of such materials, 

The Atomic Energy Commission and the 
National Science Foundation receive many 
requests from science fair participants who 
want models, exhibits, and pictures to use 
in preparing their entries. Government 
agencies are not in the business of manufac- 
turing or supplying models or exhibits for 
free distribution or for sale. 

PLEASE SEND ME A ROCKET 


Every day's stack of school mall at NASA 
brings such requests as “Please send me a 
rocket,” “Please send me an X~15,” or “Plense 
send me some liquid oxygen.” The space 
agency has received so many similar letters 
that they have been collected in a book, Dear 
NASA, published by Dutton. 

Teachers should never assign an entire 
class to write to the same place for the same 
information. This involves a waste of time 
and taxpayers’ money. When 30 identically 
worded requests for the same pamphlet 
reach any office, it is customary to select one 
letter at random and send the requested 
information to the writer for distribution to 
the entire class, 


Pupils should also avold writing to several 
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federal agencies for the same information. 
Government mall is routed so that an in- 
quiry on a certain subject is directed to one 
place for a reply, no matter how the en- 
velope may be addressed. Most letters ad- 
dressed to the President or to the White 
House, for instance, are sent to an appro- 
priate federal agency for reply. 

SELECT A SPOKESMAN 


It is best if a teacher designates one 
pupil—the class secretary or chairman of a 
committee—to write for information. More 
pupils can share in the letter-writing ex- 
perience if several write to diferent sources 
or levels of government for information on 
different aspects of the same study unit. 

“Know your sources”. is sound advice for 
teachers, too. The U.S. Office of Education 
receives requests on virtually every subject 
from school children. Teachers apparently 
are unaware that USOE publications con- 
cern educational research and are prepared 
for teachers, not pupils. Helpful directories 
you can obtain for a school library include 
the U.S. Government Organization Manual 
and a copy of your State Manual. 

Letter writing can be a good exercise in 
penmanship, clear thinking, and composi- 
tion. The pupil or class with a sensible and 
reasonable inquiry should take the time and 
care to write a good letter to Washington to 
insure a satisfying reply. Teachers can help 
by discouraging letters such as one recent 
inquiry from a child who wanted to know 
how many boxes of frozen string beans 
would equal the weight of the Empire State 
Building, 


Basic Protections 


—— 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
genius of our system of Government rests 
in large part upon the free and constant 
vent it gives to the expression and im- 
plementation of all attitudes and inter- 
ests. One key to this is in the protec- 
tions afforded to individual rights and 
to the minority in every phase of our 
national life. 

The U.S. House of Representatives is 
a place where this expression takes on 
full bloom. New problems in our so- 
ciety—new developments and new trends 
of thinking—all receive immediate at- 
tention and a sympathetic hearing in the 
House. Much of the reason for this 
stems from the frequent election of 
House Members. We must be constantly 
attuned and responsive to the rapid 
changes taking place across the coun- 
try and, indeed, throughout the world. 

With that in mind, it is with a feeling 
of great satisfaction that I call atten- 
tion today to the demise, at least for this 
year, of proposals to lengthen the term 
of office of House Members—most 
notably the proposal enunciated by the 
President last January to extend the 
term from 2 to 4 years. This matter re- 
ceived hearings in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, but the committee did not act 
upon It. 

Among other things, the frequent elec- 
tion of all House Members provides a re- 
straint upon the majority and a curb 
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against the abuse of power by the execu- 
tive branch of our Government. The ef- 
fect of it, in my estimation, is to protect 
the rights of the individual and of the 
minority in much the same way as do 
the first 10 amendments to our Constitu- 
tion—the Bill of Rights. 

In my newsletter of last January 27, 
I offered some of my views on the pro- 
posal for a 4-year term for House Mem- 
bers. This called to mind my news- 
letter of March 5, 1964, in which I dis- 
cussed the ban on Bible reading in the 
schools in the context of the protections 
afforded to the minority by the Bill of 
Rights. In the thought that the inter- 
relationships of these two discussions 
may be of interest, I submit for the REC- 
ORD my newsletter of January 27, 1966, 
and the relevant portion of my news- 
letter of March 5, 1964: 

| News Letter No. 3, Jan, 27, 1966] 
A Four-Year TERM? 


(Congressman JonN C. KUNKEL reports from 
Washington) 

In my report to you today, I will discuss 
President Johnson's proposal to lengthen the 
term of office for Members of the United 
States House of Representatives from two 
years to four years. At the outset, I should 
make it clear that I favor retaining the two- 
year term. Perhaps I would best support 
my position by signing off right away with 
some kind of slogan like “Democracy is not 
advanced by holding fewer elections.“ How- 
ever, the issue ls far more complex than that. 
In fact, it may well be the most serious and 
far-reaching question that has confronted 
the country in many years—even more se- 
rious than the question of whom we elect 
as President or whether or not we pass this 
or that piece of legislation, For the decision 
We make on it could have a tremendous in- 
fluence on the kind of government, as well as 
laws, we are to have in the years ahead. In 
that light, it deserves the widest possible dis- 
cussion and argument, 

When they wrote our Constitution in 1787, 
Our Pounding Fathers wiscly attempted to 
create a system of limited government. They 
employed a number of checks and balances 
to insure its permanence. For example, they 
attempted to assure that the legislative, ex- 
ecutive and judicial branches of government 
would remain independent of each other. 
They carried this idea of checks and bal- 
ances over into the make-up of the Con- 
gress. They agreed upon representation of 
State interests in the Senate and upon 
lengthy terms of service—six years—for Sen- 
ators. On the other hand, they agreed that 
the House of Representatives, as James Madi- 
son put it, “should have an immediate de- 
Pendence on, and an intimate sympathy with, 
the people. Frequent elections,” Madison 
Added, “are unquestionably the only policy 
by which this dependence and sympathy can 
be effectually secured.” Actually, the two- 
year term for House Members resulted as a 
compromise between those advocating a one- 
Year term and those advocating a three-year 
8 So there is no magic in the number 

Wo.“ 

However, I submit that there is magic, or 
the closest thing to it, in the principle of 

frequent” elections. That principle was im- 

Portant then and is important now. The 
Constitutional Convention gave no serious 
Consideration to what President Johnson now 
Proposes—that we elect House Members to 
four-year terms at the same time that we 
elect a President. That is a fact well worth 
noting, 

Limited government depends greately up- 
on the restraints placed upon the executive 
branch—upon the President. One of the 
most important restraints has been the re- 
quirement that all House Members be elect- 
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ed in the middle of each President's four- 
year term of office. In large part, this has 
given the people the opportunity to voice 
spproval or disapproval of the policies of 
the Administration in power. If the elec- 
torate feel the President is going too far too 
fast in one direction they may wish to place 
a brake on him. They have an opportunity 
to elect to the House those people most 
likely to apply that brake. 

Our Presidents should know from our his- 
tory that they must proceed with caution 
and with careful deliberation. This is an 
additional restraint upon executive power. 
For in the 44 Congressional elections which 
have taken place in the middle of Presi- 
dential terms ever since 1790, the party in 
power has lost seats in the House of Rep- 
resentatives 26 times. In addition, twelve 
Presidents have suffered the even greater 
blow of losing majority control of the House 
to the other party in the middle of their 
terms. 

These restraints would be removed if 
House Members were to be elected only every 
four years at the same time we choose a 
President. This change would greatly 
strengthen the President's hand for pursuing 
whatever course he desired for four years, 
regardless of public opinion. In some oases, 
with heavy majority control of both houses 
of Congress, he could assume practically 
dictatorial powers over a considerable period 
of time. You can see evidence of that right 
now and during the past year. Now it may 
be argued that under this system, the Presi- 
dent's party would not necessarily control 
the House of Representatives—as the Re- 
publican Party did not during six out of 
Dwight Eisenhower's eight years in office. 
However, history tells us that this is a poor 
argument. In 39 out of our 45 Presidential 
elections, the party whose candidate won 
the Presidency also has obtained a major- 
ity of seats in the House. 

This strong tendency for the President 
to carry House Members into office with 
him raises still other dangers, First, if Mr. 
Johnson's proposal were adopted, there 
would be less chance than there is now for 
a. House Member to be elected primarily 
on the basis of his own qualifications and 
merit. This factor of individual merit—in 
addition to the electorate’s Judgment on 
Administration policies—has a fairly good 
chance of coming into play at the preeent 
time in our mid-term Congressional elec- 
tions. It would be smothered if House 
Members were chosen only in Presidential 
election years. 

Secondly, Mr. Johnson's proposal seriously 
narrows the public's choices and its ability 
to correct what it later finds to be mistakes. 
For example, a President may be elect™d not 
so much on the basis of his own popularity 
as upon his opponent's lack of popularity. 
Many people look upon the Johnson-Gold- 
water contest of 1964 as an illustration of 
this. Yet the complexion of the House of 
Representatives might be based for four 
whole long years upon just such a quirk of 
circumstance. If the independence of the 
Congress is not to be blotted out altogether, 
then the make-up of its membership must be 
based upon many factors and choices and not 
so much upon the single choice of a Presi- 
dent. 

In additon, a House Member put into office 
on the President's coattails may quickly 
prove to be a completely unsatisfactory pub- 
lic servant. As it is now, the electorate Can 
replace him in two years. Under Mr. John- 
son's proposal, the electorate would have to 
walt four years, and it is conceivable that 
this same House Member might squeak by 
again on the President's coattalis, 

But the really ironic thing—for those 
who advocate a four-year term as a means 
of promoting harmony between the Congress 
and the President—is that once in a while 
majority control of the House might fall 
to the party in opposition to the President. 
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In that case, the obstruction and bitterness 
we have seen in recent times during two-year 
periods could extend over a period of four 
years and do great damage to the country. 
There would be no mid-term election in 
which the President could attempt to win 
back control of the House. The President 
would be blocked for his entire term of office. 

Our present system places restraints not 
only upon the President but upon the House 
Members themselyes. While it is true that 
many Members owe their election in part to 
their adherence to a President, it is also true 
that they may have to deviate from that nd- 
herence at times or else face ouster from 
office. This is because, with an election 
facing them every two years, they must be 
Immediately responsive to the needs and 
wishes of their districts. In my estimation, 
a four-year term would tend to make House 
Members less responsive and therefore, in 
many cases, much more likely to yield to 
pressures of the Administration in power. 
At least for the first two or three years of 
such a term, there would be much less 
urgency upon a Member to keep well in- 
formed, to perform his duties competently 
and to serve the needs of his constituents. 

Certainly the figures relating to langth 
of service indicate that the great majority of 
House Members are responsive to the people. 
The average Member is now in his tenth year 
of service, and 286 of the 435 Representatives 
have seryed more than two terms. By the 
same token, obviously the argument about 
Members needing more time to learn their 
jobs applies almost solely to the 88 Members 
who are now in their first term. The fact is 
that by the end of their second term, most 
Members have acquired sufficient compe- 
tence that campaigning every other year be- 
comes almost second nature to them and 
need not unduly interfere with the perform- 
ance of their duties. 

I wish there were time and space in this 
report to discuss some of the many other 
factors bearing upon this issue—also some 
of the alternatives to the four-year term as 
proposed by President Johnson. Probably 
there will be an opportunity to discuss a fow 
of these things in future reports. However. 
for the most part, they are side issues, and 
many of them are quite inconsequential 
when measured the central point, 
The real nub of it is the concept of frequent 
elections of House Members as a restraint 
upon executive power and as one of the keys 
to limited government. 

In terms of serving and responding to the 
forces and conditions of our society which 
are changing ever more rapidly as time 
marches on, I believe our present system is 
the best yet devised. 


[News Letter No. 8, Mar. 5, 1964 
BLE READING 


(Congressman Jonx C. KUNKEL reports from 
Washington) 

Many of the letters from my friends back 
home on the Supreme Court's Bible reading 
decision, ask questions like these: 

How can nine men over-rukt the majority 
of the people in the nation? Isn't this a 
Democracy where the majority rules? 

These are penetrating questions. They 
should have an answer, 

So let me take a few minutes to explain 
why the Supreme Court could not consider 
the wishes of the majority in deciding these 
cases and why the Court had to rule out any 
consideration of this point in its delibera- 
tions. 

The minority in our country does not rule 
except in certain specific instances provided 
for in our Constitution. Our Constitution 
was finally adopted and ratified only on the 

that certain amendments to it would 
be adopted immediately thereafter. These 
are the first ten amendments. They are 
known as the “Bill of Rights”. In the main, 
these ten amendments were designed to pro- 
tect certain rights which our forefathers had 
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fought and secured for themselves by blood, 
sweat, and tears. They held them to be in- 
alienable possessions. They wanted to make 
sure that these same rights and privileges 
would forever remain the exclusive posses- 
sion of every single one of their descendants 
forever. Therefore, they wrote it into the 
Constitution that these rights could not be 
taken away from any Individual by either 
the President, the Congress, or by a ma- 
Jority, no matter how large that majority 
might be. Under the Fourteenth Amend- 
men, it was further provided that these 
same rights and privileges would be pro- 
tected to Individual citizens from any usur- 
pation by State Legislatures, or by State ac- 
tion. If you will re-read the first ten amend- 
ments, I am sure you will agree that you 
would not like to have anyone or any huge 
majority able to deprive you of these rights. 
You would not give them up voluntarily. 
In fact, you would fight “tooth and toe nail” 
to retain them, The Bill of Rights is the 
keystone in our protection of personal liberty. 

The courts were given the duty of deciding 
how far these rights and privileges evtended. 
The courts also were given the power to pro- 
tect them and to define them. That is what 
the Supreme Court did in its decisions in 
the Bible ban cases. Whether the Court's 
decision was right or wrong, is clearly open 
to argument. You can contend that the 
Court construed the Establishment Clause 
too broadly. But the decision remains the 
law of the Iand until changed by the Court 
or by constitutional amendment. In any 
event, it is clear that the Court’s decision 
had to be based on what the particular indi- 
vidual's right was and on whether prayer in 
the schools was an infringement of it. The 
Court, under our Constitution, could ngt 
take into account the wishes and desires of 
the majority. In West Virginia Board of 
Education v. Barnette, 319 U.S. 624, 638 (a 
decision in 1943), Justice Jackson stated 
this proposition very clearly. 

“The very purpose of a Bill of Rights was 
to withdraw certain subjects from the vicis- 
altudes of political controversy, to place them 
beyond the reach of majorities and officials 
and to establish them as legal principles to 
be applied by the courts. One's rights to 
freedom of worship ... and other funda- 
mental rights may not be submitted to vote; 
they depend on the outcome of no elections.” 

I trust this littie discourse on the subject 
will be of value In your thinking on this fun- 
damental issue. 

I am quite positive in my own mind that 
my friends who want a sultable amendment 
would be just as firmly opposed as I am to 
any impairment of the Establishment Clause, 
Such an impairment would open the door for 
a State-back religion. . History has shown 
that a union of government and religion 
tends to destroy government and to degrade 
religion. In addition, whenever government 
has aligned itself with any particular form 
of religion, the result has been that it in- 
curred the hatred, disrespect, and even con- 
tempt of those who held contrary bellefs. 
‘That same history shows that many have lost 
their respect for any religion that relled upon 
the support of government to spread its faith. 
Also, governmentally-established religions. 
and religious persecutions go hand in hand. 

There are many established religions in 
various countries throughout the world to- 
day. The most glaring example is in the 
Soviet Union, Perhaps an established irre- 
ligion" would be a more accurate term. It is 
athelam—the beller that there is no God at 
all, And under this, the Russians use the 
establishment to crush out all other religions 
and to do everything possible to prevent the 
recognition of God throughout the length 
and breadth of their vast domain. They 
persecute the Jews and the Christians and 
even the old, established Russian Orthodox 
Church, I do not want any established rell- 
gion in this country. Consequently, any 
proposed amendment, in my judgment, 
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should accomplish the dual purpose of pro- 
viding for the recognition of God and at the 
same time should not in any way impair the 
Establishment Clause of the First Amend- 
ment of the Constitution, 


The New Morality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday October 22, 1966 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, some weeks ago, a sermon 
preached by Dr. William A. Benfield, Jr., 
of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Charleston, W. Va., had as its topic “The 
New Morality.” 

Dr. Benfield pointed out that— 

In the face of our present rebellion against 
law and authority, we need to be reminded of 
at least two biblical emphases. The first has 
to do with the state and civil government. 

to the Bible, civil government Is 
a provision of God in the natural order in- 
tended for man's good. According to the 
Bible, willful defiance is therefore disobe- 
dience to God and this inevitably brings us 
under Judgment. According to the Bible, 
the state exists to uphold the right and over- 
throw the wrong. This emphasis implies 
that leaders shall discharge their responsibil- 
ities worthily and that citizens should obey 
them. 


Included among Dr. Benfield’s remarks 
were others which I feel contribute sub- 
stantively to the widening national 
dialog on the morality of our times. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ser- 
mon be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 

Tux New MoraLrry 


There is a story of two men playing golf. 
On a particular hole the tee shot of one of 
the men was an extreme alice, the ball land- 
ing in a deeply wooded area. The two men 
searched for the ball. Finally the man who 
had hit the bad shot called out. “Here it 18. 
I've found it.” The other man walked over 
and saw the ball, sitting on a nice clump 
of grass and at a spot where his opponent 
would have a clear shot to the green. If you 
were the other man, what would you say 
to your opponent, if you had in your pocket 
the ball he really sliced into the woods? 

The questions of what is right and what 
is wrong and what to do about it have 
always been with man. At least the Bible 
tells us so. “The Lord God took the man 
and put him in the garden of Eden to till 
it and keep it. And the Lord God com- 
manded the man, saying. “You may freely 
eat of every tree of the garden but of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil you 
shall not eat, for in the day that you eat 
of it you shall die.“ This drama of the 
opening chapters of the book of Genesis 
speaks figuratively, of course, but in ita sym- 
bolism it says there are laws as oid as crea- 
tion which we were meant to obey and as 
sure as creation, if we disobey them, we 
shall be in trouble. 

The earliest codes of laws about which we 
know are perhaps the Sumerian codes of 
Asia, fragments of which have been found 
from the Third Dynasty of Ur, dating back 
somo five thousand years. The earliest code 
which has been extensively detailed is that 
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of Hammurabi, about a thousand years older 
than Old Testament law. Some of the laws 


“If a man has stolen ox or sheep or ass. 
whether from the temple or the palace, he 
shall pay thirty fold. 

“Tf a man has stolen the young son of a 
freeman he shall be put to death, 

“If a man has struck his father one shall 
cut off his hands.” 

The culture of our western hemisphere has 
been largely based on the moral law of God 
found in the Old Testament and contcred in 
the Decalogue, familiarly known to us as the 
Ten Commandments, Until fairly recently 
they were taught in the home, studied in the 
church school, and recited in the public 
schools. Today public recitation is largely 
forbidden, study and interpretation such as 
contained in the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism is unheard of. And the trend 
seems to match, accidently or not, the im- 
moral and amoral situations of the present 
day. 

Indeed, tt may well be that future his- 
torians, if there are any future historians, 
will characterize our day as the age of re- 
bellion against law and authority. This re- 
bellion ts presently running the ut of 
human experience—from the delinquent acts 
of children and youth to the approval by 
religious groups of acts of civil disobedience. 

Look today in any direction and see how 
moral standards which once were held high 
are now flagrantly disregarded and ground to 
pleces—truthfulness, honesty, sex behaviour, 
obedience to civil law. Watch television for 
only a short time and you discover that today 
there are at least three or four brands of 
toothpaste, each of which will reduce cavi- 
ties more so than any other brand; there are 
at least a half a dozen shampoos ench of 
which creates more luster than any other; 
there are at least a dozen brands of cigarettes, 
each of which gives the most satisfying 
smoke. 

Check the movies which are shown in 
downtown Charleston or any other city for 
a period of three months and see how many 
of them have scenes of half dressed women 
and love-play which lead to the sex act. Or 
go to some of the benches during spring 
vacation and see how our college students, 
thousands upon thousands of them, the hope 
of the future, see how they conduct them- 
selyes. Or go to some of the local high school 
age parties and dances or to the drive-in 
theatres and see how many six-packs of beer 
are brought and consumed by under-age 
young people. And they have a sterling ex- 
ample set for them by parents and others 
who have found legal ways to buy whiskey- 
by-the-drink in their private clubs. 

Stand out on the Boulevard sidewalk. 
Watch the cars go by and see how many of 
our good citizens obey the speed limit. In 
my own block on Virginia Street, where our 
children have to cross the street to get to 
enough yard space to haye decent play, one 
of our respectable citizens was stopped and 
the other dny after going 62 miles an hour 
in a 30 mile speed zone, and he thought the 
officer should have given him only a warning. 

Spend a few days in our national capitol. 
Keep your ears and eyes open and hear and 
see what gocs on. Try to get certain bills 
through any of our State legislatures and 
see how many “palms have to be greased”. 

And perhaps the most heart-tearing condi- 
tion In the present situation is reflected in a 
newspaper column this week where a mother 
writes that she and her husband have turned 
over à room in their home for their unmar- 
ried son to use in sleeping with the women 
of his choice. 

Commentary such as this could be greatly 
enlarged. And the situation, of course, is not 
a recent innovation. These moral and 
ethical problems are as old as man but in 
the present day the situation has become 
alarmingly wide spread and has found ac- 
ceptance and reepectability, even to the 
extent of being called the new morality. 
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To some extent, at least, the causes for 
our present predicament can be traced. Let 
me mention a few which, of course, cannot 
be fully developed at this time. 

One is the repudiation of the biblical and 
traditional Christian doctrine of the sinful 
nature of man. The repudiation began in 
the nineteenth century with the rise of Bibli- 
eal Criticism which attacked such things as 
the authority of the story of the Fall of Man. 
Here is an ancient myth, it was said, which 
has been treated as actual history. The 
story has no authority, it is an Hluston which 
has done harm to human spirits. The doc- 
trinal walls which Paul and Augustine and 
Calvin raised above the dark ground of this 
ancient story, so it is declared, have been 
the walls of a prison house in which genera- 
tions have had to dwell among false shadows 
Of fear and gullt and condemnation. 

The new representation of man whose 
sinful nature is only an illusion received 
acceptance in the nineteenth century and 
has been widely welcomed in our twentleth 
century. And this cause has been power- 
Tully reinforced by another, the rise of a new 
Psychology which began with Freud's school 
Of psycho-analysis and which claims the 
guilt complex to be public enemy No. I. 
Twenty years ago a renowned psychiatrist 
lecturing in our Nation's Capitol, said, We 
have been very slow to... recognize the 
unn and artificially imposed in- 
feriority, guilt and fear, commonly known 
as sin, under which we have almost all 
labored and which produces so much of the 
social maladjustment and unhappiness in 
the world. Misguided by authoritarian 
dogma, bound by exclusive faith, stunted 
by inculcated loyalty .. . bewildered by in- 
vented mystery, and loaded down by the 
Weight of guilt and fear... the unfortunate 
human rice, deprived by these incubl of its 
Teasoning power and its natural capacity to 
enjoy the satisfaction of its natural urges, 
Struggles along under its ghastly sclf-im- 
Posed burden. The results, the Inevitable 
results, are frustration, inferiority, neurosis, 
and inability to enjoy living, to reason clearly 
or to make a world fit to live in.“ 

A third cause for the present moral predic- 
ament may be traced to our scientific age 
and ite encredible achievements in physical 
Tea tions and in the conquest of space, This 
environment of technological progress tends 
to ridicule the idea that man is a fallen 
creature and to declare that man has only 
begun to rise. This environment tends to 
Question the idea that there is a tran- 
Scendent God out there who has sovereign 
Power and ultimate standards under which 
man stands in Judgment. This environment 
tends rather to speak of God as the goodness 
Teoldent in men themselves and to assert 
that the better life comes as men sre re- 

from the bondage of primitive and 
antiquated religious concepts. 

Tn many different ways each of these 
developments has worked its way, slowly but 
actively, into the fabric of our present 

ay life, exch issuing the same calls of free- 
from dogmatic definitions of good and 
eril, freedom from obsession with the notion 
1 sin, freedom to let the spirit of man go 
Tee, And the effect is present today in every 
®rea—home life, the academic environment 
Of secondary as well as higher education, in 
ness and industry. in government, and 
Yes, in religion and the churches. 
10 ere We come to the heart of the matter 
eg this particular sermon. For prominent 
the picture of our contemporary moral 
Predicament is the inadequacy of our testi- 
Mony as Christian people to the faith we 
Profess, 
2 Earlier I indicated that the culture of our 

‘stern hemisphere has been largely based 
Ta the moral law of God found in the Old 

t and centered in the Ten Com- 
tndments. This I believe to be true, and 
I belicve to be the heart of our trouble, 
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Now, do not misunderstand. I did not 
say that the moral law of God as revealed in 
the Old Testament should be abandoned. 
According to the Bible it cannot be aban- 
doned. It may be ignored but it cannot be 
escaped. According to the Bible there are 
ultimate values in life because there is God. 
It is He who creates life and not we. We are 
a part of His creation, made to fulfill our 
destiny as God's creatures. We do not make 
the game and we do not make the rules. We 
only decide whether we will play the game 
as It Is intended. 

Indeed, in the face of our present rebellion 
against law and authority, we need to be re- 
minded of at least two biblical emphases. 
The first has to do with the state and civil 
government. According to the Bible civil 
government is a provision of God in the 
natural order intended for man's good. Ac- 
cording to the Bible willful defiance is there? 
fore disobedience to God and this inevitably 
brings us under judgment: According to the 
Bible the state exists to uphold the right and 
overthrow the wrong. This emphasis implies 
that leaders shall discharge their responsi- 
bilities worthily and that citizens should 
obey them. 

The second biblical emphasis has to do 
with the moral law of God. It is given in 
the context of the covenant He offers to us. 
saying, even ss He did to Abraham and to 
Moses and their descendants, “I am your 
God, the God of your creation, the God of 
your destiny. You are to be my people. You 
are to live with me. You are to live like me. 
And this is the way you are to live”—and so 
thus the way of Godlikeness, which we call 
the moral law of God. 


to fit our whims, for this is the way of God- 
likeness, and this is the way of our obedi- 


ence if we are to be His. This is why the 
Westminster definition of sin is classical 
and always will be: Sin is want of conformity 


unto or transgression of the law of God. 
And the renowned psychiatrist, the human- 
ist, and the atheistic existentialist can cry 
out forever against the idea of sin but they 
cannot change the nature of God and the 
fact that we were made to grow in His like- 
ness. 

But the Gospel has more to say. Our 
position as Christians is not merely obedi- 
ence to the Jaw but more significantly it is 
fulfillment of the law of God. This is what 
I mean by saying the heart of cur trouble 
in the western hemisphere is found in the 
fact that our culture Is largely based on the 
moral law of God found in the Old Testa- 
ment. We need God’s law. We must live by 
it. But we are not only to be obedient to it. 
We are to liye the fulfillment of it, That 
is, we must realize the way of Godlikeness 
to which the moral law points. 

Is not this what the Lord told us when 
He said, “Think not that I have come to 
abolish the law and the prophets; I hare 
come not to abolish them but to fulfill them.” 
This is the gospel—the Good News that the 
Father God in His gracious love has come to 
man, He, the life to which the law points, 
has come into man’s life, In Christ there 
is obedience and fulfillment. When He lives 
in us there is for us obedience and fulfill- 
ment. 

One of the most significant passages in the 
New Testament has been one of the most 
neglected. I read it now for it brings things 
intosummary. Romans 13: 9, 10: 

“Love is the fulfilling of the law! But not 
any kind of love! Paul here used a word 
which had never been used in a vocabulary 
of ethics. Agape—a Greek word which did 
not mean ordinary human affection—Agupe, 
which did not mean ordinary human good 
will—but Agape—a divine gift—God's love, 
His grace—His Spirit, In the new creation 
which Christ can affect in a human life, in 
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the new community which those who belong 
to Christ form, this love—Agape—is poured 
out upon us and possesses us, so that the 
love in us is not our own but God's. This 
is the New Morality and this is life eternal.” 


The Potential of Our Space Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Dr. George E. Mueller, Associate Director 
for Manned Space Flight of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
has recently discussed the activities and 
status of and the future of our national 
space program before the Treasurers’ 
Club in Columbus, Ohio, the annual 
meeting of the Aviation/Space Writers 
Association in New York, and before the 
Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce 
in Milwaukee. Both his analysis and wis- 
dom are derived from directing America’s 
largest program of research and develop- 
ment which allows him to speak with 
authority of the potential benefits to be 
derived from our large national com- 
mitment in space. 


As Dr. Mueller points out, we are on 
the threshold of not only great achieve- 
ment in space activities, but are in a posi- 
tion to develop that capability for the 
benefit of people of our country and of 
the world. Included are excerpts from 
these three speeches which highlight the 
available, but as yet untouched, poten- 
tial of our space program: 

Excxarrs Frou Appress sy Dr. GEORGE E. 
MUTLLER, ASSOCIATE ADMINISTRATOR FOR 
MANNED SPACE FiIcntT, NATIONAL AERO- 
NAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION, BEFORE 
THe ANNUAL MEETING, AvIATION/SPACE 
WRITERS ASSOCIATION, New York, N-Y., Mar 
26, 1966 
It is still possible for the U.S. to achieve our 

National commitment of beginning the 

manned exploration of the moon with this 

decade, provided we have 100 percent success 
in every one of the large number of extremely 
dificult ground and flight tests which are 
now beginning. The schedule is very tight, 
with no margin for error. Trouble at any 
point, or any major setback, or any cut below 
the present austere level of funding, would 
require a complete reassessment of our target 
dates, and of our ability to meet the goal of 

a manned lunar landing. 

I would Uke to emphasize at this time, 
however, that the lunar mission is only one 
of many possible missions using the capa- 
bilities which are being created in the Apollo 
Program. 

One of the strange aspects of the space 
program is that we must begin to "go out of 
business” before we even fly our first opera- 
tional vehicle. Our experience in the pro- 
gram to develop the Saturn IB launch ye- 
hicle illustrates this situation. Although 
the decline in manpower employed on this 
phase of the program has been under way 
for some time, the first flight did not take 
place until three months ago, and the first 
manned flight is not scheduled until next 
year. By the time manned fights begin, 
the employment level will be down to about 
half the level that it was at the peak, which 
occurred in 1985. 
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The same anomaly characterizes the over- 
all program. The flights of the Apollo- 
Saturn V will begin next year after the pro- 
gram has begun its decline, and the manned 
flights will begin in 1968 after this decline 
has been under way for some time. 

The engineering effort in Apollo is already 
going down, and manpower is becoming 
available for new assignments. Neverthe- 
less, this team must be kept together for the 
solution of problems that have not yet de- 
veloped the. Apollo missions. In 
addition, in the next year or so, the time will 
come for ordering long leadtime components 
destined for flight after the present program 
has been completed. 

Our space capabilities cannot be moth- 
balled. We must use them or see their value 
erode. The budget for the coming fiscal 
year permits NASA to hold open the option 
for a program to procure additional flight 
vehicles beyond those now programed, 50 as 
to employ the Apollo hardware, facilities and 
capabilities at least through 1971. If we do 
not exercise this option in the decision for 
the 1968 budget, we will have to begin a 
phasedown of the manned space flight activ- 
ities and, in fact, start the mothballing“ of 
some of our facilities. 

At a small fraction of the initial cost we 
can continue and we can expand our opera- 
tions in space for the next ten years and 
more. These operations will have tremen- 
dous implications for our national security 
and for our position of world leadership, in 
addition to the benefits of scientific advance- 
ment and the betterment of man’s life on 
Earth, which I have already discussed, 
Excenrts From ADDRESS sy Dr. GEORGE E, 

MUELLER, ASSOCIATE ADMINISTRATOR FOR 

MANNED SPACE FLIGHT, NATIONAL, AERONAU- 

TICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION, BEFORE THE 

TREASURERS’ CLUB, COLUMDUS, Onio, FEBRU- 

any 23, 1966 


Iam also happy at the opportunity to meet 
with an opinion-making group such as this. 
We in NASA do not feel that the planning 
of our space programs is the tive of 
NASA alone. The magnitude of the invest- 
ment in the Nation's space program and its 
importance to our overall national Interest 
dictate that decisions regarding it be the 
subject of informed national debate. The 

pants in this debate should include 
men from all walks of ife—national political 
and intellectual leaders, the business and 
agricultural communities, and all informed 
eitizens—not just scientists and engineers 
nor those who are presently engaged in the 
space program. Such a national dialogue 
does require that all concerned must be in- 
formed about the space program and under- 
stand its potentials and opportunities. 

Our objective, I believe, is pretty well 
understood. We are worknig to make the 
United States preeminent in space and to 
demonstrate that leadership before the end 
of this decade by landing men on the moon 
and returning them safely to earth. Even 
with this schedule, the competition is keen. 
Earlier this month, the Soviets reminded the 
world of their intentions in space by landing 
a spacecraft softly on the moon. Incidentally, 
the success of their effort was very helpful 
to us. The pictures assured us that there 
is at least one place on the moon where the 
surface ls strong enough to support a space- 
craft. Thus, we can proceed with greater con- 
fidence in our Apollo program to land a 
Manned spacecraft on the moon. 

Elsewhere in Europe, the industrial, scien- 
tific and engineering community has become 
increasingly concerned about the technical 
leadership they believe is accruing in the 
United States as the result of our space pro- 
gram. I spent several days in Germany last 
week and they are concerned about the tech- 
nological gap that Is developing. The launch 
of the second French satellite from their 
base in the Sahara Desert last Wednesday 1l- 
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lustrates the European determination to nar- 
row this gap. 

There is evidence that this same desire 
for technological 1 d through it 
ideological leadership—is causing the Soviet 
Union to invest resources that are of the 
same order as ours. As a result of these 
investments the pace of the Soviet space pro- 
gram has almost doubled in the last year, in- 
cluding the launching of a new booster of 
which we still do not know the full potent“ 1. 

Next, let me turn to the returns from the 
heavy national investment in advanced tech- 
nology, in addition to the accomplishment 
of program goals. Many examples come to 
mind. The use of computers is prevalent 
throughout American Industry and govern- 
ment, Computers make it possible to pro- 
duce more at less cost. This frees people 
from routine, time-consuming work to use 
to the fullest their ability to think and 
create. 

Microminiaturization has revolutionized 
electronics. 

Some elements of American industry can 
now produce valves that do not leak. We 
can also produce radios that will outlive the 
automobiles in which they are installed. 

Space communication is a commercial 
enterprise being carried out by the Comsat 
Corporation. 

Weather observation is being conducted 
from space on an operational basis. 

All-weather navigation service is provided 
to the fleet by satellites, 

And medicine has improved its under- 
standing of the workings of the human 
body, particularly the well human body. 


EXCERPTS From ADDRESS BY Da. MUELLER BE- 
FORE THE WISCONSIN STATE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

[Thousands of residents of your state and 
hundreds of thousands of Americans from 


all 50 states are directly involved in the 


United States space program. In a larger 
sense, the lives and destiny of all Americans— 
indeed, of all men everywhere—are affected 
and influenced by the Space Age.] 

Every second of every day satellites and 
space probes are sending useful information 
to earth. The United States tonight has 
in orbit more than 200 satellites and probes. 
The Soviet Union has more than 50 satellites 
and probes in space.] 

[Since the beginning of the Space Age in 
1957, the United States has launched more 
than 420 satellites and probes and the Soviet 
Union has announced nearly 200 space 
launches. | 

{Mankind is in space to stay.] 

[Space exploration is a continuing and 
vital technological pursuit which affects us 
all whether we live in Milwaukee, Los An- 
geles, or Cape Kennedy. Messages from Mil- 
waukee and Chicago are being sent to Europe 
by communications satellites. You have 
seen television pictures relayed from Japan 
and Europe by satellites. Weather pictures 
are being sent directly from space to stations 
around the earth, including one at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The development of 
space technology and the exploration of 
space has profoundly influenced the educa- 
tion of your children, the development of 
your commerce, and the consumer products 
you buy.] 

[Manned space flight is a vital and Im- 
portant aspect of mankind's effort to use, 
understand, and conquer that part of the 
universe beyond his own atmosphere. Un- 
manned satellites are operating longer and 
more reliably today than they did at the 
dawn of the space age nine years ago. They 
are more useful and more utilitarian. The 
same is true of man in space. Our first ef- 
forts in Mercury were almed at finding out 
merely whether man could survive in space. 
When we knew that he could, we took the 
next step—fiying for longer periods of time, 
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having him control his spacecraft and giving 
him simple tasks to perform in space. Al- 
together, we flew 54 hours in Project Mer- 
cury— man's first tentative step in space.] 

We have invested almost four billion 
dollars in building this capability. About 
two and a half billion dollars of funds ap- 
Propriated to NASA have been used to 
acquire facilities and their equipment. We 
have been able to make use of ground facil- 
ities and plant worth $760 million estab- 
lished by the Department of Defense for 
missile and other programs. Beyond this, 
American industry has invested some $650 
million of its stockholders’ funds in new 
a and equipment required to do this 
0. 0 
An entlre group of potential applications 
is based on the use of observations and 
actions by human operators in space to 
make fuller use of the resources of the 
earth, considered on a planet-wide basis. 
These resources consist, of course, of the 
land, the oceans, and the atmosphere. 

But it is important to emphasize that the 
first task to be performed, before benefits 
can be provided to potential users, is to 
learn to operate effectively and effilcently in 
space. Before we can deliver people and 
equipment to the place where this work is 
to be done, we must investigate the condi- 
ditions and the problems associated with 
operations in the weightless, vacuum en- 
vironment. And we can learn to operate 
effectively in space only by doing—by spend- 
ing time in space. 

To employ Apollo flight hardware and 
capabilities beyond the manned lunar land- 
ing, and to extend the capability of the 
Apollo spacecraft would make efficient use of 
our national investment. Missions are avall- 
able to make use of the equipment for flights 
in earth orbit, in lunar orbit, and to the 
moon's surface. Experiments are being de- 
fined to determine the value of such missions. 
Users have expressed interest in the results 
of such experiments. But first we must 
develop the ability to operate in space. 

I hope that we are perceptive enough to 
profit from history and that we do fully use 
and exploit these machines we have de- 
veloped at such a heavy investment of 
resources, and that we do allow ourselves the 
time and freedom to realize their—and our— 
full capabilities in space. 


Hon. Milward L. Simpson, of Wyoming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr, JACKSON. Mr. President, it has 
been a real privilege for me to serve in 
the Senate with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. Srurson]. I 
had the good fortune of working closely 
with him on the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee. While we did not 
agree on all matters coming before the 
committee, the Senator from 
was always fair and forthright in his 
participation in the business of the com- 
mittee. I always found him to be a man 
of great integrity, honor, and trust- 
worthiness, I always found him to be 
completely reliable. We shall miss his 
presence on the committee and in the 
Senate. 

Mrs. Jackson joins me in extending all 
good wishes to him and to Mrs, Simpson- 
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Memorial Plaque for 78 Brave Uticans of 
Italian Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
Was privileged to share in a stirring and 
deeply moving patriotic ceremony in 
Utica, N.Y. The occasion was the dedi- 
Cation of a memorial plaque upon which 
are inscribed the names of 78 brave Uti- 
Cans of Italian heritage who gave their 
lives—the last full measure of devotion— 
as the price of sustained liberty. World 
War IT claimed them more than two dec- 
ades ago, but what they did for us will 
not be forgotten. ; 

Those of us who participated in the 
ceremony were greatly impressed by the 
Spirit and pride displayed by all who at- 
tended the event: 

As I addressed the gathering, I could 
See before me a vivid example of the 
Ereat “melting pot” that is America, 

those to whom tribute was being 
Paid were sons of Italy—a generation or 
removed—many nationalities were 
there represented. In a simple yet dig- 
ceremony, a community and its 
leaders, with heads bowed in reverence, 
Paused to honor 78 valiant men who fell 
line of duty that we might walk in 
freedom. 

Particularly do I welcome the opportu- 
nity to bring this event to the attention 
of my colleagues because of my strong 
belief that a community which keeps 
Alive its debt of gratitude to those who 
Sacrificed their lives so that we might 
5 ree. does much to preserve a 

trengthen the democracy we so dear 
Cherish. 


The Utica Daily Press carried an arti- 
cle, written by Michael J. Woods, de- 
Scribing the variety of activities that 
took place in connection with the plaque 
d tion and naming the many, many 
People who contributed toward making 
the program one which will long be 
remembered. 

I am inserting the article in the Rec- 
ORD with the hope that my colleagues and 
moet leaders across the country will read 

And become inspired to encourage 
similar such patriotic endeavors in their 
communities: 

Agricieg py Micuaz J. Woops 

“They will not grow old as we who are left 
2 old , but at the going down of the 

» We will remember them.” 
th Neressman ALEXANDER Pm quoted 
ge Words inscribed in Westminster Abbey 
y ceremony in the Memorial Auditorium 
esterday afternoon honoring Uticans of 
1 an descent who were killed in World War 


1 Occasion was the unvelling of a bronze 
Geen, With 78 names to replace the old and 
terlorating World War II honor roll that 
ba Tazed at Chancellor Park. The new 
25 que will soon be permanently installed on 
© Outside east wall of the auditorium. 
8 Filomena Bruzzese, of 533 Albany 
Bla e and Mrs. Maria (Cecere) Cicone, of 
3 Kossuth Ave., unveiled the plaque at the 
chin Ceremonies yesterday, Both lost two 
ns during the war. 
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Many of the crowd of 300, including 20 
Gold Star Mothers, participated in a parade 
from Clinton Place to the auditorium where 
Rep. Pmntre spoke of Utica’s proud heritage. 

“This roll of 78 names is a symbol of the 
greatness, sacrifice and dedication of those 
who were willing to pay the price of liberty,” 
Prente said. 

“It will perpetuate the memory, from gen- 
eration to generation, that the price of 
liberty is eternal vigilance ...and that 
peace will be found in the last analysis on 
understanding fortified by the courage and 
dignity of brave men, not only on the battle- 
field, but in the family and community. 

“We in Utica have much for which we can 
be proud—we have the spirit of happiness of 
sunny Italy, and we have the Italian spirit of 
selflessness,” the Congressman said. 

Nicholas Raimo, national commander of 
the Italian-American War Veterans, marched 
in yesterday's parade and spoke briefly at the 
auditorium. Raimo, from Bellville, NJ. 
heads à group of more than 66,000 veterans. 

Brig. Gen. Andrew J. Malatesta, command- 
ing general of the New York Guard, also 
marched and spoke briefly. Gen. Malatesta, 
an Albany lawyer, has been awarded the 
Bronze Star, Purple Heart and the Command 
Crown of Italy. 

The idea for a new plaque to replace the 
one in Chancellor Park originated with mem- 
bers of the Pardi-Longo Post who formed a 
committee including Cesare Cerminaro, Post 
Commander Dominick Pacilio and Anthony 
DePiore. 

Later Mayor Dulan named Dino Franco to 
head an official plaque committee which in- 
cluded Cerminaro, Pacilio, DeFiore, Dominick 
Timpano, Anthony Tofalo, Daniel Martinelli, 
Bennie Graniero and Louis Barile. 

Franco was chairman of yesterday's cere- 
monies along with his co-chairmen Cermi- 
naro and Tofalo, Pacillo, commander of 
Pardi-Longo Post, was parade grand marshal. 
James O'Keefe, honorary grand marshal, was 
unable to attend. 

When the parade reached the Soldiers and 
Sailors Monument at Oneida Square, there 
was a moment of silent prayer as Mrs. Cicone 
and Mrs. Bruzzese, accompanied by Gen, 
Malatesta and Utica Deputy Police Chief Pat 
Orsino, placed wreaths at the foot of the 
monument. 

Participating in the parade were the Mag- 
nificent Yankees, the Starlighters, Knights of 
Columbus, Sheriff's Posse, Utica police and 
firemen, Utica Free Academy band, National 
Guard's 105th Military Police Company, Boy 
Scouts, Griffiss AFB color guard, Utica cross- 
ing guards, Ziyara Shrine motorcycle group, 
Utica Twirlers and all Italian-American yet- 
eran groups and auxiliaries, 

Before the unveiling ceremonies at the 
auditorium, John Nave, past national com- 
mander of the Italian-American War Vet- 
erans, presented a plaque to Bennie Graniero, 
past commander of Pardi-Longo Post, for 
service through the years. 

Others participating were: Mayor Dulan, 
State Senator James Donovan, Oneida County 
Budget Director William Cox, Rome Mayor 
William Valentine, State Assemblyman-elect 
John Buckley, Lt. Col. Ret. Anthony D'Amore, 
state senior vice commander, LT.AM; Mrs. 
Cleme Marcelli, state president, I. T. AX. 
women’s auxiliary; the Rev. Peter Bortolazzo, 
pastor of Mt. Carmel Church; the Rev. Arthur 
Brindisi, pastor of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church; State Veterans’ Counsellor Robert 
B. Thomas and Common Council majority 
leader Frank Andrello. 

Girard Graniero sang the National Anthem 
and The Lord's Prayer accompanied by Mrs. 
Richard Taurisano at the piano. The cere- 
monies closed on a stirring note as a lone 
bugler, Ut only by a spotlight, stood in the 
top row and played taps. 

City Treasurer Louls Barlle was master of 
ceremonies for the unveiling. Dominick 
Timpano and Dan Martinelli assisted in the 
arrangements, Refreshments followed in the 
auditorium lobby. 
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Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most perplexing and, 
at the same time, most pathetic problems 
we face in the field of behavioral therapy 
is that of the emotionally disturbed child. 
There are so many unknowns in treating 
such children that it is difficult for the 
layman to comprehend the problem. 


Fortunately, great strides are 

made in the treatment of 9 
disturbed children, And some of the 
greatest advances of all are being made 
at Linwood Children’s Center in Ellicott 
City, Md. So impressive has been the 
work of Linwood that the Office of Edu- 
cation has authorized the Institute of 
Behavioral Research to make a study to 
determine whether the Linwood method 
might also be applied to other centers 
involved in the treatment of emotionally 
disturbed children. 


I recently read a very interesting art- 
icle which appeared in the Psychological 
Record entitled “Behavior Therapy With 
Children.” The article was written by 
Dr. C. B. Ferster, of the Institute of Be- 
havioral Research, and Miss Jeanne Sim- 
ons, director of Linwood. 


I commend the article to the attention 
of my colleagues and include it as part 
of my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD: 


BERAVIOR THERAPY Wrra CHILDREN 1 


(By C. B. Ferster, Institute for Behavioral 
Research, and Jeanne Simons, Linwood 
Children's Center) 


(This paper describes the use of natural 
reinforcers to shape and create new behavior 
as contrasted with the usual operant para- 
digm modeled after food reinforcement pro- 
cedures with animals. Procedures carried 
out by a therapist in the natural context of 
the therapeutic environment of the 
treatment center are described by a func- 
tional analysis of behavior.) 

Even thought there Is no widespread use of 
behavior therapy in clinics there have been 
many demonstrations in clinic settings of 
how to apply a functional analysis of be- 
havior. For example, Wolf, Risley, and Mees 
(1964) dramatically changed the behavior of 
an autistic child by carefully arranging large 

of the child's total hospital environ- 
ment. They made the environment specific- 
ally reactive to those behaviors they wanted 
to develop, and nonreactive to those be- 
haviors they intended to weaken. Lovaas 
(1965) has carried out experiments which 
were essentially therapeutic procedures, In 
these he measured the child's be- 
havior in relation to its functional environ- 
ment; he actually synthesized speech and 
social behavior by a graded series of rein- 
forcement procedures carefully adjusted to 
each child. Experiments with retarded chil- 


+ This research was carried out with a grant 
from the Aaron E. Norman Fund and the 
Office of Education, Grant No. 32-20-7515- 
5024, Division of Handicapped Children and 
Youth. The paper was delivered at the sym- 
posium on “An appraisal of operant tech- 
niques in the therapeutic modification of 
children’s behavior” at the American Psycho- 
logical Association, September, 1965. 
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dren, such as those by Girardeau and Sprad- 
lin (1964) and Birnbrauer and Bijou (1965) 
show how elements of a normal repertoire, 
such as reading and writing or eating with 
utensils and putting on clothes, may be 
created and maintained with reinforcement 

ures. Other examples are nursery 
school experiments by Bijou’s group (Harris 
et al., 1964) at the University of Washington 
and the classroom demonstration experiment 
by Zimmerman and Zimmerman (1962), who 
weakened primitive behavior in the classroom 
by making the teacher’s attention occur as 
@ result of productive school work rather 
than annoying behavior. 

Because it is difficult to control children 
verbally and because research in operant be- 
havior has predominantly used food rein- 
forcement, many of the clinical demonstra- 
tlons with children (as well as psychotic 
adults) have also used food reinforcement. 
These food reinforcement procedures are 
often valuable because they develop per- 
formances that may be maintained in other 
places by direct effects on the environment, 
natural to the behavior and unrelated to 
getting food. The general case is illustrated 
in a recent talk by Skinner, who spoke of & 
normal child who memorizes the multiplica- 
tion tables in class but later behaves arith- 
metically elsewhere because material rein- 
forcers take control of the same repertoire. 
We know little technically of the conditions 
under which this transfer from one reinforcer 
to another takes place, but we know that it 
does, Lovaas, for example, developed speech 
and social behavior in autistic children with 
frosted cereal flakes as a reinforcer, but these 
same performances were maintained later, 
naturally, because the new performances 
made possible new experiments in the social 
environment. 

To the extent that it is successful, much 
conventional therapy is behavior therapy. 
Some of the apparent difference between the 
activity of clinicians and behavior therapists 
comes from the frequent use of food as a 
reinforcer in behavior therapy. Whenever we 
have observed successful clinicians at work, 
we have seen them change verbal and non- 
verbal behavior and manipulate the environ- 
ment, much as in behavior therapy. The po- 
tential contribution of behavior therapy 
comes when matural-science, laboratory prin- 
ciples are self-consciously applied to clinical 
problems. With such a natural-science ap- 
proach to clinical problems, the objective and 
functional description. of the environment 
makes it possible to describe what particular 
aspects of a complex interaction are having 
what particular effects on the patient. Hence 
new procedures can be developed, and old 
ones refined and their application intensified. 
With such a natural-science philosophy of 
human nature, the behavior of the therapist 
is constantly shaped differentially and rein- 
forced by its effect on the patient. 

Therapy with children gives many chances 
to reinforce behaviors by a natural effect on 
the environment, inherent in the perfor- 
mance itself, rather than food. Many of 
the performances and available reinforcers 
which are effective with children are easily 


applied without extensive control of the. 


child's life, and the traditional treatment 
center offers many opportunities for many 
non-food aspects of the child's life. We 
speak of reinforcements as being natural 
when the other environments available to the 
child (such as the parental environment) 
would also reinforce the same behavior in 
the same way. 


Center in Ellicott City, Maryland, provide 
opportunities to describe how the natural 
environment of a treatment center may be 
used to produce new behaviors. Jeanne 
Simons, the Director of Linwood, and 
Kathryn Schultz. Medical Director, are col- 
laborating with Dr. John Cameron and my- 
self in a project in which we are combining 
clinical procedures and a functional analysis 
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of behavior. In many ways Miss Simons has 
manipulated the environment of the treat- 
ment center to change and develop children's 
behavior with a surprisingly large number of 
Instances in which highly effective reinforo- 
ers were used which had no relation to eating 


or drinking. 

Many reinforcers, special for each child, 
are discovered and applied on the spur of 
the moment. For example, one boy, Jackie, 
was reluctant to leave the room one day 
after Jeanne Simons had been swinging and 
tumbling with him. Instead of continuing 
to play with him or sending him away, she 
held him in front of s puzzle, put one piece 
in his hand and held his hand over the 
appropriate place until he dropped it. The 
puzzle was of the simplest form, so a slight 
nudge on his part jarred it into place. When 
he fit the puzzle into its exact place Miss 
Simons reacted instantly and enthusiastic- 
ally. She led him to an n area where 
she roughhoused with him, but only for 
about a minute. They then went back to 
the puzzle, where this time he not only 
drop it into the right place, but he 
nudged it into position without Miss Simons 
guiding his hand during the final maneuver. 
She approved immediately, as before, and 
played with him again for another minute. 
In each of perhaps ten such successive ex- 
periences (a total of about ten or fifteen 
minutes), she required a little more of the 
boy each time until finally he picked up a 
piece, put it Into place, walked to where 
she had been taking him for play and lay 
on the floor with his hands up, wanting Miss 
Simons to play with him. We judged his 
puzzle activity was under close control of ita 
reinforcer, the roughhousing with Miss 
Simons. On successive days the roughhous- 
ing activity was contingent on more sus- 
tained and complicated performance with 
the puzzles. Finally, Jackie assembled 
three or four different puzzles, some much 
more difficult than the first one, before being 
reinforced. ‘The reinforcer was remarkably 
durable probably because some of its effect 
came from Jackie’s relationship with Miss 
Simons and his other rewarding experiences 
in the room. É 

The puzzle itself is an example of a natural 
reinforcer. The difficulty of the puzzle 
specifies a schedule of intermittent rein- 
forcement. Its physical design determines 
much of the behavior appropriate to com- 
pleting it. In a very simple puzzle, almost 
any performance gets the plece in place and 


regular, the child may need to make several 
attempts, only 
forced, With more difficult puzzles, there are 
more possibilities of nonreinforced responses, 
and a graded series of puzzles is a convenient 
device for changing from continuous reln- 
forcement to a difficult puzzle where some 
behavior may go unreinforced. Evenutally 
the reinforcement again becomes continuous 
when the child achieves an effective reper- 
toire. Laboratory experience shows that 
such a graded experience from continuous 
to intermittent reinforcement is the best way 
to develop a persistent, durable repertoire. 
The small amount of restraint imposed on 
Jackie when Miss Simons held her arms 
around him the first time he was in front of 
the puzzle reduced the frequency of many 
behaviors which might be prepotent over 
dropping the puzzle into place. The actual 
reinforcer maintaining the puzzle activity 
was Miss Simons’ immediate verbal response, 
which in turn derived some of its effect from 
the roughhousing. Eventually Miss Stmons 
shifted the control to the puzzle itself, which 
later came to be the only event preceding the 
roughhousing. 

A second child frequently played with a 
set of cupe which stacked inside each other. 
These cups were used to reinforce puzzle ac- 
tivities as with the boy I just described. 
Initially the puzzle was of the simplest sort 
and all that was required of the child was to 
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push the piece Into ite hole. The first re- 
sponse was chosen as one that was surely in 
the child‘s repertoire, so that almost all be~ 
havior could be reinforced. Without this 
careful successive approximation, the rein- 
forcer would probably not have been durable 
enough. 

Jackie had to be protected from some staff 
members who were disposed to swing Jackie 
“free” because they were reinforced by seeing 
him enjoy himself; others were inclined to 
let the second child play with the cups until 
he tired cf them. 

Even though a child may be strongly in- 
clined to play on the rocking horse or dress 
himself, he may still need an adult to help 
him, because he cannot climb on the horse 
or put on or take off his clothes. Such 
sequences of performances leading to re- 
warding activity are a chance to increase 
the child's repertoire. For example, a child 
who enjoyed rocking was lifted up one foot 
on one stirrup, her hands held, and the 
final step of swinging one leg over was left 
to the child. The first approximation was 
carefully chosen to be clearly within the 
child's potential behavior and successive ap- 
proximations resulted in the child taking 
responsibility for more and more of the be- 
havior needed to get onto the horse until, 
finally, she climbed on herself. Being on the 
horse was the reinforcer and the therapist 
arranged how much on the child's part was 
needed to get on the horse. Each incre- 
ment in the child's performance got him 
onto the horse, and slightly more was re- 
quired on the child's part and slightly less 
ee P therapist’s part on successive occa- 

One time, taking off Kathy's sweater, Miss 
Simons stopped with one hand in the sleeve 
and said, “Now you take your hand out of 
the arm.” Kathy withdraw her hand. This 
contingency reinforced undressing because 
it actually “took the sweater off.” On later 
days Kathy did more as Miss Simons with- 
drew her support and Kathy acquired per- 
formances further back along the chain of 
behaviors leading to the sweater coming off. 
We do not know in this case why getting the 
Sweater off is reinforcing. Kathy might be 
too warm; following Jeanne Simons’ instruc- 
tons might be becoming a reinforcer; the 
sweater might be restrictive; or she might 
take it off because in her experience with 
Jeanne Simons, nothing else could happen 
until she complied. Given the sweater as a 
reinforcer, the procedure was functionally 
parallel to animal training procedures where 
the last member of the chain is brought un- 
der the control of a reinforcer and the ante- 
cedent members added one at a time. In the 
present case, the whole chain of perform- 
ances is executed each time, but only the 
last performance occurs under the control 
of the natural reinforcer. The earlier mem- 
bers, while not in the child's repertoire, are 
supported by the therapist as she “helps the 
child onto the horse.” 

Regular meals were used Indirectly as a 
reinforcer by requiring all of the children to 
have a poker chip, sometimes of a particular 
color, to enter the dining room. The im- 
mediats events, relnforcing the behavior with 
the tokens, are social and outside the dining 
room, even though food ultimately maintains 
the performance. A staff person at the en- 
trance admits a child only if he has a token 
of the correct color, Someone else, 15 feet or 
so from the dining room, gives out the 
tokens. If a child comes to the door without 
a token, he is sent back for one, but the 
procedures are adjusted for new children so 
that the requirement is clearly within their 
capability. In practice no child misses lunch 
but is simply delayed until all of the children 
have entered the dining room and the child's 
behavior can be supplemented by a staff 
member. Almost without plan, the require- 
ment advances in tiny increments until all 
of the children are under close control of the 
token and Its related procedures, Occasion- 
ally a child shuffles back and forth between 
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the two people because he does not take 
or give a token, but this is the experience 
that subsequently conforms his behavior to 
the requirement of the token milieu. The 
procedure provides occasions for producive 
social interactions and the children conform 
to a controlled environment which we judge 
to be therapeutic. 

Frequently Miss Simons will deprive a child 
of his freedom or an article of clothing and 
make their return contingent on a particular 
performance. One day when William, a ver- 
bal autistic child, screamed, kicked and in 
general thrashed about, Miss Simons first 
took his shoes off. Then she held him by a 
sheet around his waist, his arms free, so 
that she could hold him at arm's length 
without being kicked or bitten. As he calmed 
down, she loosened her hold and as he be- 
haved primitively she tightened it until 
finally the conditions for going over to the 
sofa where he could get his shoes were that 
he walk calmly, holding her hand lightly. 
Another time when Miss Simons had also 
taken off his shoes, he demanded she put 
them on him. She compromised by putting 
his shoes on (after all, she had taken them 
off) if he put his socks on (which he had 
taken off). 

Initially, William's tantrum was an sver- 
sive stimulus which strongly controlled the 
behavior of all of those around him. Adults 
around Wiiliam either stepped out of his way 
as he attacked or they tried to stop the 
tantrum. When they stepped out of his 
way, William was controlling them by pre- 
senting an aversive stimulus which was 
terminated by their escape. When they 
remained and interacted with William's 
tantrum he was also controlling since the 
tantrum provided many aversive stimuli 
which they would have to terminate or 
escape from if they remained in the vicinity. 
Miss Simons first reversed William's control 
of her by taking his shoes off and restrain- 
ing him. The restraint gave her a rein- 
forcer which she could apply to some be- 
havior of her choice. So long as the boy 
behaved primitively she held him tightly. 
When he relaxed, she released him. This 
experience provided a series of contingencies 
in which tantrum behavior was not rein- 
forced (the sheet remained tight). Walk- 
ing toward the sofa “voluntarily” was rein- 
forced by escape from the restraint. His 
shoes served as a reinforcer probably because 
they were necessary before he could leave 
the room where he was under close and 
continuous control by Miss Simons. The 
procedures used in this episode reinforced 
productive social behaviors and extinguished 
tantrums and other ataviams. The environ- 
ment was designed to weaken the primitive 
behaviors because the operants which were 
reinforced were incompatible with them. 
So long as the tantrum persisted, the re- 
straint was maintained. The operant be- 
havior of walking to the couch was rein- 
forced by termination of the restraint. 

A similar rearrangement of the environ- 
ment was carried out with a 3½ year old 
autistic girl Kathy had already developed 
& substantial relationship with Miss Simons 
and she had a considerable disposition to 
Temain with her. The episode began with a 
reaction in pique when Jeanne Simons took 
away one of two cups from Kathy when she 
began banging them on the table. Kathy 
then took a plate with a half sandwich which 
she had not yet eaten and threw them on 
the floor, Within 15 seconds after Kathy 
had dropped the food and plate, Miss Simons 
began a set of procedures, lasting for ap- 
Proximately 27 minutes, during which she 
remained continuously with the child. She 
Prevented any activity other than picking 
up the sandwich Including completion of the 
lynch, further interpersonal reaction, or any 
kind of play. All of these restrictions pre- 
Cipitated a period of intense intermittent 
crying, foot stamping, and thrashing about. 
All this time, Miss Simons kept Kathy near 
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the sandwich or the sandwich near Kathy. 

There was a steady verbal interchange in 

which she spoke of picking up the sandwich 

or remarks like, “No, no, you'll have your 
milk after you pick up the sandwich.” The 
episode was terminated when Kathy handed 
the plate approximately four inches toward 

Miss Simons. This was a compromise and 

an adjustment of the criterion toward what 

Miss Simons thought Kathy capable of, but 

next time she would require more. 

These procedures had several results, First, 
they provided an opportunity for extinguish- 
ing or weakening primitive ways of social ac- 
tion, such as screaming or crying. Second, 
there was an aversive consequence of throw- 
ing food on the floor which may have had 
some effect in weakening the subsequent dis- 
position to throw food down. Third, the 
final result of the episode was the reinforce- 
ment of a social operant response, picking 
up the sandwich, under Jeanne Simon's 
control. 

All of these behavorlal episodes described 
behaviors and reinforcers which were nat- 
ural. The behaviors were natural because 
many alternative environments could also 
support the same behaviors. Other sweaters 
in other places would reinforce the same be- 
havior as in the treatment center. If a child 
will not spend its life in an institution, the 
most useful repertoire to develop in the clinic 
is one that will be effective in the home. If 
the parental milieu is at all adequate, the 
success of the child’s repertoire lies in per- 
formances which meet reinforcers that the 
parents will ultimately supply. Conversely, 
for a new performance from the treatment 
center to continue in the home, the parents’ 
repertoire may need to be changed to main- 
tain the child's new behavior. 

Even behaviors under the control of nat- 
ural reinforcers depend on the parental en- 
vironment to be of therapeutic help for the 
child, Ultimately it is the parental environ- 
ment which must maintain the child’s be- 
havior. Performances which are generated 
in a treatment center will disappear if the 
parents’ behavior or other aspects of the 
home do not provide contingencies to main- 
tain it. Conversely, primitive behaviors such 
as tantrums or self destruction, which may 
be extinguished or weakened in the treat- 
ment center, will be reinstated if the parents 
continue to react to these performances as 
they did originally. It might be possible, 
however, that changes in the child's behavior 
from the treatment center will influence a 
change in the parents’ practices at home. 
Whether the child's behavior will reinforce 
new parental behavior depends, in turn, on 
the particular ways the child's behavior pro- 
vides reinforcers for the parents. 
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Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, this 2d 
session of the 89th Congress has been a 
marvelously productive one for our House 
Committee on Public Works. I would be 
remiss if I did not express my gratifica- 
tion over the year’s accomplishments and 
my deep appreciation of the fine work 
performed by all of my colleagues on the 
committee. 

A number of measures of great impor- 
tance to the future well-being of the 
Nation were produced by our committee 
and enacted into law. Those of most 
significance were in the fields of water 
pollution control and highway construc- 
tion and safety. As enhancements of 
other programs of long standing in the 
public works fleld, these will contribute 
much of strengthening the foundations 
and further laying the structural 
groundwork so essential to a healthy 
economy and the future progress of the 
Nation. 

Out of our committee also have come 
important measures to provide relief 
from the ravages of natural disasters, to 
continue the development of our water 
resources, and to enrich the cultural and 
educational assets of the Nation's 
Capital. 

However, it was not so much the quan- 
tity of our committee’s accomplishments 
this year as it was the quality in which 
I believe considerable pride can be taken. 
By not trying to do too much all at the 
same time, our committee, in my judg- 
ment, produced legislation of far higher 
caliber than that generally coming before 
the 89th Congress. A fine spirit of coop- 
eration on both sides of our committee 
and a willingness to listen to and to ac- 
cept ideas proffered—largely accounts 
for this. In that connection, I wish to 
pay my respects particularly to our 
chairman, the gentleman from Mary- 
land, GEORGE H. FALLON, and to our rank- 
ing minority member, the gentleman 
from Florida, WILLIAM C. CRAMER. My 
grateful thanks go to all members for 
helping to make my final year of com- 
mittee work in the Congress a memorable 
and pleasant one. 

In my estimation, one of the great 
landmarks of the 89th Congress will 
always be the Clean Waters Restoration 
Act of 1966. Really for the first time, 
through this act, the Congress gave due 
recognition to the immense building job 
that must be done to protect our sources 
of clean water. It did this by greatly 
increasing the authorizations of funds 
to be made available for sewage and 
waste treatment and disposal works— 
from a current level of $150 million to 
an average annual level of $850 million 
for fiscal years 1968 through 1971. 
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There are other aspects of this legis- 
lation of particular interest. It gives 
financial encouragement to basinwide 
pollution control planning. By increas- 
ing the Federal share where there is 
substantial participation in local projects 
by the States, it will stimulate a broader 
effort at all levels of government. It pro- 
vides grants for experimentation and re- 
search in methods of treating industrial 
wastes. It authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to study and recommend 
ways of encouraging greater participa- 
tion by industry itself in controlling in- 
dustrial wastes. These could include 
such incentives as tax credits on control 
equipment. In this field, particularly, 
much remains to be done. There is a 
pressing need for this kind of program. 

In addition to pollution control, the 
development of our water resources has 
required more and more of the time and 
attention of our committee. Normally 
in the past, projects in this field have 
been authorized only once every 2 years 
or so in an omnibus rivers and harbors 
bill. To keep abreast of the urgent needs, 
however, our committee went ahead and 
produced a $670 million measure includ- 
ing 40 projects only 1 year after the $1.9 
billion Omnibus Rivers and Harbors Act 
of 1965. This year’s enactment includes 
a breakwater and channel project at Elk 
Creek on the Pennsylvania coast of Lake 
Erle. It will save lives by providing 
refuge for small craft during storms. 

As these needs for river and harbor de- 
velopment, flood control, and water con- 
servation intensify, it may well be wise 
for the committee to act every year upon 
them. Indeed, we found it necessary last 
year, in order to keep up with construc- 
tion schedules, to enact emergency au- 
thorizations for 10 river basins. This 
had my support, for otherwise work could 
not have been completed this year on 
the Curwensville Dam and Reservoir on 
the west branch of the Susquehanna 
River, and there might have been a 1- 
year delay in starting construction of 
the Blanchard Dam and Reservoir in 
the same basin. In combination with 
other west branch projects, these dams 
will greatly reduce potential flooding 
along the entire lower Susquehanna, in- 
cluding the Harrisburg area. 

In the field of water resource develop- 
ment, it was a pleasure for me this year 
to see the first $1.5 million of construc- 
tion money appropriated for a Pennsyl- 
vania project in which I have taken a 
great deal of interest. That is the Rays- 
town Dam and Reservoir on the Juniata 
River in Huntingdon County. It origi- 
nated in our committee several years ago. 
It will be some 4 years under construc- 
tion. But when it ts completed, it will 
provide a host of recreational opportuni- 
ties for our people in central Pennsyl- 
vania, not to mention the protection it 
will afford against flooding along the 
Juniata and the lower Susquehanna. 


tinue the Federal-State Susquehanna 
Basin study toward its anticipated com- 


pletion in 1969. Altogether, it will have 
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cost around $3 million. It will provide 
an invaluable guide for future public 
works endeavors. 

Mr. Speaker, the 1966 session was 
marked by a cultural event of great mag- 
nitude for our Nation's Capital. This 
was the acceptance of the splendid art 
collection offered to our Government by 
Mr. Joseph H. Hirshhorn. As ranking 
minority member of our Subcommittce 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, I was 
privileged to have an active part in the 
legislative effort culminating in authori- 
zation of a museum and sculpture 
garden for this gift. It is one of the 
great private art collections in the world 
and contains what is undoubtedly the 
largest assemblage of American art in 
existence. It will be housed on the Mall 
between the Capitol and the Washington 
Monument and will be administered by 
the Smithsonian Institution. Through 
Mr. Hirshhorn, Lady Fortune indeed has 
smiled upon our Nation and its Capital. 

Our subcommittee also produced the 
bill establishing a Commission to study 
the need for a visitors’ center and other 
facilities—including local transporta- 
tion and parking—to better accommo- 
date the millions of people coming to see 
Washington every year. The Commis- 
sion is to make its recommendations next 
October. Our Capital's historical and 
educational possessions are in super- 
abundance. But for the average visi- 
tor, there Is far too little time in which 
to see them. Facilities providing infor- 
mation and expert guidance will help 
many visitors make the very most of 
every minute they are here. 

Practically without exception, meas- 
ures reported by our Public Works Com- 
mittee this year found favor with me on 
final passage. A bill that did not was the 
one authorizing an official residence for 
the Vice President on the grounds of the 
U.S. Naval Observatory. The cost: 
$750,000. I agreed that establishment of 
such a residence is long overdue. But 
with a war going on, with heavy Gov- 
ernment expenditures contributing to 
the inflationary spiral, this seemed to 
me to be one of those projects we could 
postpone as not being absolutely essen- 
tial at this time. Even the Vice Presi- 
dent was perfectly willing to get along 
without it. My position on this was up- 
held when the President, although he 
signed the bill, agreed there should be no 
money appropriated for it this year. 

Certainly, the circumstances of this 
situation were far different from those 
surrounding the legislation last year au- 
thorizing a third Library of Congress 
building. That structure, to be known as 
the James Madison Memorial Building, 
is desperately needed now. Library sery- 
ices for the whole Nation are being ad- 
versely affected by the appalling lack of 
space and facilities for the Library of 
Congress. The circumstances also were 
far different in the case of the measure 
authorizing the Hirshhorn Museum. Ei- 
ther this had to be done or else our Goy- 
ernment risked losing these art treas- 
ures, quite possibly to some other 
country. I have taken a great deal of 
pride in being associated with both of 
these projects through my service on the 
anges Buildings and Grounds Subcom- 
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It was in this subcommittee, by the 
way, where the authorizing legislation 
originated for the new Federal office 
building and courthouse in Harrisburg. 
The first project I undertook upon re- 
turning to the Congress in 1961 was that 
of gaining approval of the study which 
led to erection of this building. The $6.4 
million appropriation for construction 
was voted last year. It is a great source 
of satisfaction for me to see this building 
starting to rise toward its place in the 
Harrisburg skyline. It will provide a 
central location and much better work- 
ing space for a number of Federal agen- 
cies now scattered around the city. It 
will help greatly to improve Government 
services in central Pennsylvania. Also, 
it will go a long way toward assuring 
that Federal agencies now in Harrisburg 
and the immediate vicinity will remain 
there. There were always rumors and 
threats about removing some of these 
agencies to other cities up to the time 
this building was approved and con- 
struction was started. 

Mr. Speaker, our committee also this 
year took a most important step toward 
rounding out the forms of Federal as- 
sistance available to communities and 
individuals when natura] disasters strike. 
The Disaster Relief Act of 1966 extends 
and makes more effective the measures 
enacted piecemeal and under emergency 
conditions following the Alaska earth- 
quake of 1964, the Pacific Northwest 
floods of winter before last, the upper 
Plains flooding and Midwest tornadoes of 
1965, and Hurricane Betsy which swept 
across the South last year. All wrought 
extensive and severe damage. This 
year’s act fills a number of gaps. It in- 
cludes provisions for adjusting repay- 
ment of certain Government loans where 
extreme financial hardship for borrowers 
otherwise would result, for FHA-insured 
disaster loans, for assistance to unincor- 
porated communities and to colleges and 
universities, for restoration of public fa- 
cilities and for better coordination of ef- 
forts and warning of impending dis- 
asters. It ties together what will be an 
effective program providing a breather 
585 careful study of future recommenda- 

ons. 

Two vital measures in the highway 
field were produced by our committee this 
year. One is the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1966. The major provisions of 
this act increase by $5.2 billion the au- 
thorizations for the Interstate Highway 
System through 1972 and authorize $1 
billion as the Federal share for primary, 
secondary, and urban-extension roads 
and highways in each of the fiscal years 
1968 and 1969. Besides the necessity of 
extending the time for completion of the 
Interstate System by 1 year to 1973, a 
matter of growing concern is the ad- 
ministration’s continuing fallure to make 
adequate financing provisions for com- 
pleting the system on schedule. However, 
that is a matter for the Committee on 
Ways and Means. They raise the taxes. 
Aside from this problem, excellent prog- 
ress is assured in most other fields of 
highway and road construction and re- 
pair under the 1966 act. 

This session also saw the passage of a 
Highway Safety Act which hopefully will 
do much to reduce the toll of accidents 
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and deaths and injuries on the Nation’s 
thoroughfares. It authorizes $267 mil- 
lion over a 3-year period for assistance 
to the States and localities for such pro- 
grams as driver education and testing, 
highway design and maintenance, acci- 
dent investigation, vehicle inspection, 
and traffic control. Over the same pe- 
riod, it provides for $55 million worth of 
research and development in highway 
safety and accident investigation. 

The roads and highways of this coun- 
try are becoming more dangerous every 
day. They are now traveled by 90 mil- 
lion cars and trucks, and it is anticipated 
they will be clogged by 120 million vehi- 
cles by 1975. Last year, 49,000 people 
died in auto accidents in the United 
States. That is more fatalities in 1 year 
than our country suffered in battle in 
Korea in 3 years. It is estimated the 
annual death toll on our highways will 
mount to 100,000 by 1975 unless the tide 
is reversed by determined measures. Let 
us hope and pray that this year’s act 
starts reversing it. 


Night Driving 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES P. FARNSLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, some 
time back a pioneer in the field of night- 
time driving research, Dr. A. R. Lauer 
of the University of Iowa, did some ex- 
tensive analysis of the causes and con- 
ditions Involved in after-dark accidents, 

Among the explanations advanced for 
the higher accident rate at night were 
greater driver fatigue, the use of intoxi- 
cants, improperly adjusted or maintained 
headlights or rear lights, fog or rain, 
and excessive speed. The evident dif- 
ficulty with these explanations was that 
when the mishaps were thoroughly in- 
vestigated, an unexplainable majority 
seemed to have happened for other rea- 
sons. In the final analysis it was deter- 
mined that these accidents could be 
largely attributed to inadequate driver 
visibility due to darkness. 

This conclusion should not come as a 
surprise. We know from experience that 
darkness sharply reduces visibility and 
that most of us overdrive our visibility 
at night. The majority of drivers are 
constantly gambling with what Is ahead 
beyond their fleld of vision. All too 
often this gamble does not pay off. 

Cities and States have spent millions 
of dollars on street and highway lighting. 
Unfortunately, thousands and thousands 
of miles of thoroughfares remain with 
little or no illumination. It 18 in these 
areas where our chance taking becomes 
a risk. 

Some people contend that proper 
driver training will overcome the defi- 
ciencies of operating an automobile after 
dark. Others maintain that strict leg- 
islation and more rigorous controls will 
do the job. Experience tells us emphati- 
cally that this is only wishful thinking. 
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People will comply with regulations up to 
a point, and then we will have evasion 
and open rebellion to unrealistic restric- 
tions. 

The obvious answer to all of this is to 
provide more illumination. Like signals 
or channelization, which provide positive 
controls, lighting is the final answer. 

What about the cost? It will amount 
to about 114 or 2 percent of the total con- 
struction figure. Naturally the initial 
outlay would be much heavier because 
of the great stretches of highways and 
numerous streets that currently are in- 
adequately lit or have no illumination 
whatsoever. However, if this measure 
will saye thousands of lives and provide 
comfortable and productive night trans- 
portation, the expense is secondary. 

Statistical evidence is not the only 
proof that American motorists need help 
in order to see better after dark. A vast 
amount of research has been conducted 
in the laboratory and in the field which 
conclusively establishes the incontestible 
validity of proper illumination. 

D. M. Fink, of the Institute of Trans- 
portation and Traffic Engineering at the 
University of California, states: 

Seeing conditions at night are among the 
most unsatisfactory and critical that the 
average person encounters, This one variable 
of driver visibility is outstanding in tts in- 
fluence on the unsafe operations of motor 
vehicles. 


Dr. Lauer, director of the Driver Re- 
search Laboratory at Iowa State Uni- 
versity, makes it even more emphatic: 

Regardless of what may be assigned as the 
ultimate cause of night accidents, the im- 
mediate origin is not seeing the hazard in 
time. Make it easy for the driver to see, and 
you will reduce his chances of accident by 
over fifty per cent. 


I do not believe that the cost of in- 
stalling or maintaining adequate lighting 
systems is prohibitive. Particularly not 
when measured in terms of greatly re- 
duced fatalities and injuries on the 
streets and highways and vastly im- 
proved driving conditions for night op- 
eration of vehicles. 


Personal Announcement Regarding 
Rollcalls 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
am not recorded an several rolicalls and 
wish to announce my positions with re- 
spect to each vote so that my record in 
the 89th Congress will be complete: 

Rolcall No. 244 I would have voted 


Rollcall No. 245 I would have voted 
Rolicall No. 274 I would have voted 
Rolleall No. 722 I would have voted 
Rollcall No. 346 I would have voted 
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374 I would have voted 
. 375 I would have voted 
. 378 I would have yoted 
. 379 I would have voted 
. 380 I would have voted 
. 381 I would have voted 
. 385 I would have voted 
. 386 I would have voted 


Space and Our Future Well-Being 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
in recent speeches before a joint meet- 
ing of the Texas Radiation Advisory 
Board and the Texas Atomic Energy 
Commission in Freeport, Tex., and be- 
fore the 75th Anniversary Conference of 
the California Institute of Technology in 
Pasadena, Calif., Dr. George E. Mueller, 
Associate Administrator for Manned 
Space Flight of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, addressed 
himself to the future of our space pro- 
gram and of its contributions to the fu- 
ture health of our Nation. His remarks 
clearly indicate potential values which 
this Nation may gain from exploitation 
of the major investments we have made 
in our national space efforts. 


Excerpts from his speeches are as 
follows: 

EXCERPTS OF ADDRESS BY Dn, GEORGE MUELLEX, 
BEFORE THE JOINT MEETING, Taxas RADIA- 
TION ADVISORY BOARD AND Texas ATOMIC 
ENFRGY COMMISSION, FREEPORT, TEX. 
First, however, I would like to discuss with 

you some of the aspects of these programs 
which are of particular significance to the 
future of our society. The implications, 
consequences and effects of recent advances 
in scientific and technological development 
are immense. These advances are not con- 
fined to space alone, but involve almost every 
known science and technology—physics, 
chemistry, electronics, biology, astronomy, 
geology, geodesy and cartography, heat 
studies, cryogenics, particles and fields, to 
name but a few. (Parenthetically, I might 
add that the space program, in its breadth, 
spreads across this entire sclentific and tech- 
nological spectrum.) 

In this era of unprecedented change, new 
knowledge is a kingdom whose great wealth 
cannot be estimated, and a vital natural re- 
source that can never be exhausted. Our 
reservoir of knowledge has thus become 
much more than a mere instrument for 
perpetuating our culture. It has come to 
be a prime index of our greatness, function- 
ing not only as a source of our strength, but 
as a measure of our fitness to survive and 
grow as a nation, For today, knowledge, 
as much as guns and butter, measures the 
true power of modern states. 

In like manner, it is not possible to eval- 
uate the ultimate results of our exploration 
into the new environment of space. How- 
ever, countless examples from history show 
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that it does pay. often in the most unex- 
pected ways, for man to satisfy his natural 
curiosity. There is absolutely no doubt in 
my mind that a dynamic space program will 
ultimately bring rewards in knowledge, won- 
ders, and resources far surpassing the invest- 
ment it requires in money, materials, and 
brainpower. Indeed the steps that we have 
taken to date have already moved us to new 
thresholds in many arenas. 

It has been noted that space Is actually a 
technological tapestry upon which we may 
embrolder the outline of a new dimension of 
social, economic, cultural, and hopefully po- 
litical progress, In this perspective, space 
exploration can indeed be one of the bases 
upon which we will build the future tech- 
nological structure required to support a pro- 
gressive, evolutionary society. 

Why, however, is it so vital that the United 
States be pre-eminent in space? There are 
many reasons that can be clted. For example, 
it is imperative, in the Cold War arena, that 
the United States be first for reasons of na- 
tional security, and for our position of world 
lendership. 

Additional reasons include the benefits of 
scientific discovery; the stimulation of eco- 
nomic and social progress; technological ad- 
vancement; and what has been called “the 
compelling urge of man to explore and to 
discover.” 


It would be presumptuous of me to fore- 
cast the eventual meaning of man's greater 
knowledge of the universe. A little closer to 
earth, however, the impact of space activi- 
ties has already begun to show up in many 
areas affecting our daily Uves. 

For example, let us consider the economic 
benefits of space at a time when increasing 
emphasis is being placed on programs to bet- 
ter our country through elimination of pov- 
erty, and greater attention to human welfare, 

In this connection, we should recall that 
the space program is being carried out on 
earth, in almost every portion of the country, 
and reaches into almost every corner of 
American life. It involves not only science 
and technology, but also almost every form 
or business and professional activ- 
ity. In fact, only about 15 percent of the 
people working on the Apolio Program are 
scientists and engineers. 

The space program has created hundreds 
of thousands of jobs. It has created and is 
helping to create new basic industries for 
our economy. The number of private com- 
panies and space research organizations par- 
ticipating in the space program has grown to 
more than 20,000. Thousands of companies 
in turn are selling goods and services to the 
space-program companies, and untold thou- 
sands more are selling to people whose pay- 
checks come from these companies. 


From the foregoing, the direct economic 
impact of the space program is quite ob- 
vious. Not so obvious, but nonetheless real, 
are the more fundamental contributions of 
the program to the economic growth of the 
Nation and its various regional components. 

Economic growth ls associated with three 
things: first, capital deepening, that is, an 
increase in the ratio of capital to labor; sec- 
ondly, the existence of social attitudes and 
behavior that are conducive to industrial, 
scientific and intellectual ferment; and inal- 
ly, technological Innovation. The space pro- 
grams baye and will continue to beneficially 
allect these three interrelated aspects of 
economic growth. - 

The process of economic growth neces- 
sitates the rapid development, acceptance, 
and implementation of new technologies. 
In an economically developed nation such 
as ours, this is accomplished by invention 
and innovation. Thus, the Nation's efforts to 
push into the frontiers of Space have ac- 
Celerated materially a fundamental aspect of 
economic growth—the generation of 


Products as well as cost-saving techni 
for the production of existing pradaste, 
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These developments in turn set the stage for 
capital deepening, as the program 
contributes to the promotion of educational 
and intellectual ferment, a strong new force 
is added for the maintenance and develop- 
ment of social attitudes and behavior so 
essential to economic growth. The latter 
possesses particular significance for relatively 
under-developed regions of the Nation. 

It is thus apparent that the space program 
is not in conflict with efforts to end poverty 
and improve human welfare. On the con- 
trary, it contributes to the fundamental 
solution of these problems by bringing about 
giant steps in economic and technological 
development, giving people the opportunity 
to help themselves through new economic 
activities. 

Thus, it is clear that the challenges and 
opportunities to be found in space are vir- 
tually limitless. These challenges and op- 
portunities will not be limited to space alone. 
The progress of America has been shaped 
in a vast open continent. One need only 
giance at the historical interpretations 
attributing. our rise as a great nation to 
the influence of the frontier to find a strik- 
ing parallel in the present era. The Spare 
Frontier is already providing an unpre¢e- 
dented peacetime stimulus to science, to 
industry and to education, The very pres- 
ence of this Umltless frontier is n guarantce 
that man will never find himself without 
large motivations leading to great endeavors. 

Truly, the potentials which the future 
holds for us are great beyond all expectation. 
Through the wonders of sclence and tech- 
nology, the “impossible” of today will be 
the commonplace of tomorrow, The “un- 
expected“ must be expected. If we can 


marshal our efforts to conquer the cosmos, 


then surely we can unite oursclyes to the 
solving of other problems. We can rebuild 
our cities, revolutinoize transportation and 
communications, conquer disease and elimi- 
nite hunger, harvest the riches of the oceans, 
solve our social problems, and, hopefully, 
bring about a lasting world peace based upon 
a true and effective Order of World Law. 
Appnrss ny DR. GEORGE E. MUELLER, ASsocIaTE 
ADMINISTRATOR FOR MANNED SPACE FLIGHT, 
NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINTS- 
TRATION, BEFORE THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY 
CONFERENCE OF THE CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY, PASADENA, CALIF, 


In this era of unprececented chance, new 
knowledge is a kingdom whose wealth cannot 
be estimated, and a vital natural resource 
that can never be exhausted. Our reservoir 
of knowledge has thus become much more 
than a mere instrument for perpetuating our 
culture. It has come to be a prime index of 
our greatness, functioning not only as a 
source of our strength, but as a measure of 
our fitness to survive and grow as a nation. 
For today, knowledge, as much as guns and 
butter, measures the true power of modern 
states. 

In the very forefront of this "Knowledge 
Explosion,” which is so radically changing 
our whole way of life here on earth, Is man's 
exploration into space. 

This new and dymanic force Is a powerful 
creator of knowledge in many very tangible 
ways. Man's accomplishments in space haye 
unlocked the human imagination; they have 
tnereased man’s spirit of adventure and 
ploneering; and they have presented him 
with the greatest scientific and technological 
challenge of all time—the breaking away 
from the confines of his local planet. 

Indeed the steps that we have taken to 
date have already moved us to new thresholds 
in many arenas. In this perspective, epace 
exploration can Indeed be one of the bases 
upon which we will bulld the future tech- 
nological structure required to support a 
progressive, evolutionary society. 

Yet, it Ia clear that a single, limited objec- 
tive is not suMicent of itself to justly the 
expenditure of the resources that we are 
devoting to Apollo. The real meaning of 
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our space efforts is far greater than the 
exploration of space, and the new marvels 
and discoveries to be found in space, 

I would like to discuss this broad signifi- 
cance, first in terms of its current Impact, 
and then in terms of the potentials for the 
future. 

In the international arena our space pro- 
gram—and Manned Space Flight in partic- 
ular—is considered a measure of our ability 
to compete with a formidable rival, and as 
a criterion of our ability to maintaln techno- 
logical eminence worthy of emulation by 
other people. Few people realize that the 
Russian space effort is absorbing two to 
three times as great a share of their gross 
production as we are devoting to space. 
There can be no doubt but that the Soviet 
Union considers space as a vital element in 
the spectrum of competition. 

The influence of our scientific and techno- 
logical progress and prowess is and has been 
one of the deciding factors in keeping the 
peace over the past 20 years. Scientific and 
technological capability constitutes a basic 
source of national power. Strength in this 
field is an important instrument in internn- 
tional relations, and influences our dealings 
with other nations involving peace and freg- 
dom in the world. 

Further as the program contributes to the 
promotion of educational and intellectual 
ferment, a strong new force is added for the 
development and maintenance of social at- 
titudes and behavior so essential to economic 
growth. The latter possesses particular 
significance for relatively underdeveloped 


(regions of the Nation. 


It is thus apparent that the space program 
ts not in conflict with eforta to end poverty 
and improve human welfare. On the con- 
trary, it contributes to the fundamental 
solution of these problems by bringing 
about advancement in economic and techno- 
logical growth, giving people the oppor- 
tunity to help themselves through new 
economic activities. 

In addition, one of the most important 
of the earthly bencfits betng provided by 
the space program is experience in the man- 
agement of large scientific and technological 
enterprises. The methods, skills and trained 
people thus being developed have great po- 
tential application to the solution of many 
of the intricate problems of modern life. 

The state of California, for example, has 
initiated a program to evaluate these skills 
and techniques to help solve such problems 
as urban transportation, alr and water polu- 
tion, waste disposal, and paperwork and data 
management. Other areas of concern which 
may prove susceptible to these techniques In- 
clude such matters as nuclear desaliniz- 
tion of water, water resources management, 
urban planning and development, and high 
epeed transportation systems, such ns the rall 
link planned between Washington, D.C., and 
Boston. 

The most critical problems that confront 
these nations are famine, disease, over-popu- 
lntion and the need for more and better 
education. The Nation and the world are 
attacking these problems on many fronts. 
One must perhaps let his imagination out a 
notch or two to see the ultimate poss!bil- 
ities of space technology in helping these 
underdeveloped nations, Nonctheless, 
through the creative use of the capabilities 
that we are building up, space may indeed 
be used as one of the many approaches to 
alleviate these problems, both by itself and 
as nn adjunct to other methods. 

In medicine, our space research has nl- 
ready made aignificant direct contributions 
to medical research and understanding. In 
u less direct manner, orbiting space stations 
could contribute greatly in reducing discase 
and pestilence, particularly in the under- 
developed nations. For example, a doctor 
in a remote region, with few diagnostic fa- 
cilities at his disposal, would be able to call“ 
in a patient's symptoms, vin satellite, to a 
computerized data bank at one of the world’s 
Great clinics, The doctors at the clinic could 
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then “diagnose” the patient's Ulness—half- 
way around the globe perhaps—and advise 
what care and treatment. are indicated. 
Utilization of communications satellites In 
this manner could signiftcantly enhance the 
quality of medical care afforded to hundreds 
of millions of people throughout the world. 

The applications of direct benefit to man 
on earth thus seem virtually limitiess. The 
scientific values appear to be of equal sig- 
nificance, One of the most exciting aspects 
of any scientific investigation or discovery 
is that we never know just what we will 
learn, Therefore we cannot predict all of 
the benefits that will flow from the knowl- 
edge to be gained from our exploration of 
space. In this vast realm, we must certainly 
be prepared for some surprises. 

The presence of man will be essential in 
all of these missions of earthly benefits and 
scientific investigations.. Some missions will 
involve large space stations, manned by 
skilled investigators and scientists, while 
Others will be unmanned, but will require 
periodic maintenance by, highly-trained 
technicians and en, 

It ls thus clear that the challenges and op- 
portunitles to be found in space are virtually 
limitiess, and that these challenges and op- 
portunities will not be limited to space alone. 

Truly, then, the potentials which the fu- 
ture holds for us are great beyond all expec- 
tation. Through the wonders of science and 
technology, the impossible“ of today will 
be the commonplace of tomorrow. The “un- 
expected" must be expected. And there is 
one thing we know—that there is no status 
quo in the world today. Natlons—and peo- 
ple —either grow or they shrink. 

Today we have it within our power to ful- 
fill the promise of greatness which Huxley 
Saw for America, If we can marshal our ef- 
forts to conquer the cosmos, then surely we 
can unite ourselves to the solving of other 
Problems, We can rebulld our cities, rey- 
olutlonize transportation and communica- 
tions, harvest the riches of the oceans, con- 
Quer disease and eliminate hunger, wipe out 
Poverty and illiteracy, solve our social prob- 
lems, and, hopefully, bring about a true and 
lasting world peace. 


Resurgence of Nazism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, recent 
events in West Germany are profoundly 
disturbing. A neo-Nazi party is emerg- 
ing as can be seen in the results of the 
Hesse elections. It is not unlikely that 

same party will receive a significant 
vote in the Bavarian elections to be held 
soon. At the same time, the man selected 
by the Christian Democratic Party as the 
Chancellor-desiznate of the West Ger- 
Man Republic, Kurt Kiesinger, is a man 
With an admitted record of long Nazi 
Party membership. 

These actions reflect, at best, an in- 
Sensitivity to the attitudes of hundreds 
of millions of people all over the world 
and, at worst, a resurgence of the despot- 

that created a reign of terror and 

ag gresslon unparalleled in history. 

ese events and trends cannot be 
ignored. 

It is ominous that though West Ger- 
Many bans the Communist Party it per- 
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mits a neo-Nazi party to function freely. 
At a period in history when West Ger- 
many avowedly seeks the good will and 
respect of the free nations in the world 
these events undermine that effort. 
Though the United States gives no direct 
financial aid to West Germany, we have 
supported the defense of her territorial 
integrity and have helped to make West 
Berlin a secure symbol of freedom in 
Europe. 

West Germany cannot claim that the 
resurgence of neonazism is the product 
of international tension or domestic re- 
verses. West Germany's economy is 
booming; unemployment is virtually 
nonexistent; and the economic problems 
she faced within the Common Market are 
largely resolved. It remains for the lead- 
ers and the people of West Germany, 
anxious for the confidence and coopera- 
tion of free nations elsewhere, to take 
appropriate action to reverse what ap- 
pears to be a dangerous trend. 


For the Children of the Street 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES P. FARNSLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, Canon 
Charles Martin, headmaster-of St. Al- 
bans School, Washington, D.C., gave the 
following prayer at an assembly of the 
school a few weeks ago: 

O, Almighty God, grant us a vision of our 
city, fair as she might be: a city of justice, 
where none shall prey on others; a city of 
plenty, where vice and poverty shall cease to 
fester; a city of brotherhood, where all suc- 


cess shall be founded on service, and honor 


shall be given to nobleness alone; a city of 
peace, where order shall not rest on force, but 
on the love of all for the city, the great 
mother of the common life and weal, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 


I thought it was so fine that I asked 
for permission to insert it in the RECORD. 
Canon Martin then lent me a book, 
“Prayers of the Social Awakening,” by 
Walter Rauschenbusch, copyrighted in 
1909. In this book I found the following 
prayer for the children of the street: 

For THE CHILDREN OF THE STREET 
(By Mornay Williams) 

Heavenly Father, whose unveiled face the 
angels of little children do always behold, 
look with love and pity, we beseech Thee, 
upon the children of the streets. Where 
men, in their busy and careless lives, have 
made a highway, these children of Thine 
have made a home and a school, and are 
learning the bad lessons of our selfishness 
and our folly. Save them, and save us, O 
Lord. Save them from ignorance and bru- 
tality, from the shamelessness of lust, the 
hardness of greed, and the besotting of drink; 
and save us from the greater gullt of those 
that offend Thy little ones, and from the 
hypocrisy of those that say they see and see 
not, whose sin remaineth. 

Make clear to those of older years the 
inalienable right of childhood to play, and 
give to those who govern our cities the will 
and ability to provide the places for play; 
make clear to those who minister to the ap- 
petite for recreation the guilt of them that 
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lead astray Thy children; and make clear to 
us all that the great school of life is not 
encompassed by walls and that its teachers 
are all who influence their younger brethren 
by companionship and example, whether for 
good or evil, and that in that school all we 
are teachers and as we teach are judged. For 
all false teaching, for all hindering of Thy 
children, pardon us, O Lord, and suffer the 
oe children to come unto Thee, for Jesus’ 
sake. 


Dedication to the Life of Higher Learning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, within 
a very short time the recently installed 
president of Marquette University, the 
Very Reverend John P, Raynor, S.J., has 
established himself as an authoritative 
voice on the subject of higher education. 

His reputation was given added stature 
recently when he delivered the principal 
address at the president's honors con- 
vocation at the university. His remarks 
on that occasion have been well received 
throughout the physical community of 
Milwaukee and the academic community 
at large. 

Father Raynor’s speech on that occa- 
sion dwelled upon the dedication to the 
life of higher learning. He examined 
this dedication carefully and provided 
revealing insights into its nature and 
purpose. 

Believing that Father Raynor's speech 
will be of interest and value to my col- 
leagues who are concerned about Amer- 
ican education, I am inserting it in the 
Recorp at this point and urge that it be 
given careful attention: 


‘Remarks BY THE VERY REVEREND JOHN P. 


RAYNOR, S. J, MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, 
PRESDENT'S HONORS CONVOCATION, Ocro- 
BER 12, 1968 


In the modern University, so complex that 
some term it the Multi-versity—the spectre 
of isolation and alienation haunts professor 
and student alike. The thought of being a 
mere statistic in the records of a vague and 
impersonal administration brings them both 
fear and concern. There is fear of such a 
nondescript existence, and there ls active 
concern to affirm personal identity, to afirm 
professor or student self-awareness. Even If 
this fear were groundless, I as an administra- 
tor would at least be called upon to ofer 
to professor and student alike encouraging 
words and recssurances. But the fear is not 
groundless. 

What has happened to the little man in 
the economic sphere—being swallowed up— 
is a real danger in the modern academic 
sphere. The danger is not just to this or 
that particular college or university, but it is 
a danger that pervades the very establish- 
ment of higher education itself, and it 
reaches down to the real people who make 
up these Institutions—people like you stu- 
dents, you faculty, you adminietrators. 

Precisely because the university is be- 
coming £0 complex, it is incumbent upon the 
professor and the student alike to resist 
the threat of belng cut off, separated, and 
swallowed up. 

Precisely because the menacing imper- 
sonslism is a real threat and not the figment 
of an over-wrought imagination, the profes- 
sors and the students must make every ef- 


` 
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fort not to fall in with the “statistic syn- 
drome,” but constantly and courageously to 
seek new ways of affirming the personal char- 
acter in their professional existence. 

No, mere resistance to the threat is a 
luxury no longer afforded to you; if you are 
to capitalize on the opportunity given to you; 
if you are to exploit fully the chance given 
to you—in preference to the many millions 
of the educationally disadvantaged— 

You must periodically and deeply review 
your dedication to the life of higher learning; 

You must examine the principles govern- 
ing this life; 

You must renew your personal resolve and 
courage to pursue it to the fullest; 

You must develop a new communal daring 
to exploit it for the benefit of all mankind. 

This Honors Convocation seemed to me to 
be the time to reflect together with you upon 
the conditions and the demands of this life 
of higher learning. It is the one time given 
me as President of the University, to share 
with you some serious thoughts about these 
things. Hear them attentively, for I have 
never been more serious in what I wish to 
present for your reflection. Will the Faculty 
please excuse me for directing my words at 
this point more specifically to the students; 
for, in the interest of limiting my topic some- 
what, I have kept the students in mind di- 
rectly, though not exclusively. 

All too often, it seems to me, people talk 
of Jesult Education, as if it were something 
unique, something which possesses a mys- 
tique of its own. Some authors have spent 
much time and much ink in developing long 
lists of “distinctive characteristics” of Jesuit 
higher education. Oh, it's true that we have 
had a distinctive method and organization 
in our schools in the past; and we have given 
great emphasis to literature, to philosophy, 
to learning by doing (in the best sense of 
the words), and to a certain organization in 
our lower schools, These are all important, 
but, as I see it, they don't really touch the 
heart of the matter, and they don't really 
make our institutions distinctive at all. We 
are a university; but that is not distinctive. 
We are a Catholic university, and that is 
not distinctive. We have the same commit- 
ment to truth and to knowledge. We have 
dedicated our lives to the discovery, preser- 
vation, and communication of knowledge and 
truth. Our lives and our motivations are fo- 
cussed sharply on our scholarly activities— 
our reading, our teaching, our research and 
publications. We know what we are and what 
we have todo. We are not & business enter- 
prise, to turn in fat dividends. We are not 
a church or a retreat house—to convey, pri- 
marily and directly, sacramental action and 
ascetical formation. 

But we are a university, we are committed 
socially, culturally, and historically to the 
life of knowledge and truth and through 
these to moral development—improvement of 
ourselves, our students, and the society 
around us, American higher education has 
always been concerned with moral develop- 
ment and character formation of the student 
together with his intellectual development, 
and we share this concern, although we may 
Place a different premium than other insti- 
tutions on this. So there’s really nothing 
distinctive here. We share with others a 
common ideal of dedication to higher 
learning. 

And yet it is important that we pose the 
question: What is distinctive about Jesult 
Higher Education? I have an answer to my 
own question that is bound to draw smiles, 
but it is my honest answer. You will never 
understand a Jesult university—Marquette 
or any other, unless you have some knowl- 
edge—not of some special mystique of the 
institution—but of the world outlook; some 
familiarity with the basic ideals and moti- 
vation of the Jesuits themselves. It is the 
Jesuit themselves; it is their basic outlook 
and motivation which gives the distinctive 
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character to Jesuit Higher Education. Not 
the Jesuits alone, but they and the thousands 
of students and faculty members with whom 
they share the same outlook and motivation. 
And the relation of Jesult Higher Education 
to the ideal of higher learning is as close 
as the Jesuits themselves actually approach 
the ideal they propose. The relation is as 
close as the Jesuits succeed in sharing this 
ideal with their confreres and students. 

But to talk of sharing a basic outlook and 
motivation is to talk in excessively general 
terms. Father John Courtney Murray has 
guided me to spell out in greater detail what 
Iam trying to say to you. When he addressed 
himself to the same question, he had this 
to say: 

“When I was a graduate student in 1936, 
I heard Father Erich Przywara, S. J., lecture 
at Valkenburg in Holland on the growing 
erisis of the moment and on the role of the 
Society of Jesus in it. One statement has 
remained always in my memory. It is, he 
said, the calling of the Jesuit (and there- 
fore, I presume, of the Jesuit University) 
to live on the borderline where the Church 
meets the world and the world meets the 
Church. And, he added, it is the function 
of the Jesuit (and therefore again of the 
Jesuit University) to interpret the Church 
to the world and the world to the Church. 
The borderline is ever shifting. Our first 
task is to locate it.” 

Murray's concept of the role of the Jesuit 
(and of the Jesuit University) in this tre- 
mendous effort to confront and mould and 
form modern civilization and culture surely 
aids our understanding of the Jesult Uni- 
versity. 

But Danielou provides an even sharper 
focus in his treatment of the three funda- 
mental intuitions which inspired Ignatius 
Loyola, the Founder of the Society of Jesus. 

In the first place, the whole world is seen 
as sacred, charged with the grandeur of God, 
and constantly influenced by the action of 
God. Man can stand in admiration of the 
great works of God, and each person is called 
to a personal engagement in a history which 
is sacred. 

Second, the goal of this personal Involve- 
ment and of God's whole plan is the estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom of Heaven, a King- 
dom headed by the risen Christ who con- 
tinues to work in and through His Church tn 
an effort to form modern culture and civiliza- 
tion. 

Finally, in Loyola's vision, history is not 
only sacred history (what God does, not what 
man does); nor only Christo-centric history 
(in which the sovereignty of God is sought), 
but also it Is a dramatic history of conflict. 

If God is making history and influencing 
civilizations, his adversary and the powers 
of evil are set against Him in strong opposi- 
tion. The followers of God are engaged in an 
ultimate spiritual conflict against these pow- 
ers of evil. Modern Marxism may claim to 
free man from economic captivity; but Loy- 
ola's dream was to free men first from spirit- 
ual captivity; and this surely involved con- 
flict in history. 

Granted such a world-view and outlook, 
the followers of Loyola have sought to re- 
spond to the grandeur of God with admira- 
tion and with a dedication which always 
yields first place to God, Moreover, seized 
by the grandeur of God, they wish to be- 
come practical instruments of God, freely 
seeking His will and actively cooperating with 
His designs and intentions to influence the 
course of history. 

Finally, the Jesuit is expected to be a 
contemplative in action, a man who can find 
God in all things, who can be united to God 
even in the midst of his greatest activity, 
whether it be In teaching or speaking, in 
Ustening or eating or working. To the heart 
filled with God, All things speak of Him.” 

Other men may have discerned an oppo- 
sition, a conflict, between contemplation and 
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action. But not Loyola, not his followers; 
they sought God In all things, and found a 
synthesis between contemplation and action. 

I trust you will forgive me for having dwelt 
sọ long on the basic outlook which lies be- 
hind the members of the Society of Jesus. 
I have done so only because I wished to show 
you the roots of the distinctiveness which a 
Jesuit University does possess; and also be- 
cause I wish to examine with you, now, the 
implication which this concept, contempla- 
tive in action” has for you as students of 
Marquette University. 

This is important, I believe, because all of 
us, as members of the University community, 
have a deep desire to excel in the pursuit of 
truth. We have at Marquette an outstanding 
opportunity to learn, to know, to create ideas 
and ideals. This privilege is given to us, only 
for a short time, and not long from now will 
cease, And yet, so much is to be done; so 
many opportunities exist to remake our 
world, to immerse ourselves in action and 
activity calculated to improve the world. 

Do we have to choose between contem- 
plation and action? Can we somehow create 
a personal synthesis between them? 

I believe that Ignatius Loyola, in his life 
and in his writings, showed great genius in 
creating a synthesis between contemplation 
and action. One of the greatest of mystics, 
he was simultaneously a man of intense ac- 
tion, thoroughly aware of where the border- 
line is between Church and world, thor- 
oughly active in influencing the world 
around him, and thoroughly cognizant of the 
ultimate significance, of all he was doing, for 
the honor and glory of God! 

But let us go further. Let us look not at 
aman! Let us examine the vocation of the 
intellectual, the intellectual commitment, 
and let us judge for ourselves what condi- 
tions and what balance should guide our 
efforts as Marquette students. 

Let me try to show you how this Ideal of 
being a contemplative in action can be 
achieved in this University community. 

Of course I realize that there are many 
motives which bring a man to a university. 
He may come to make money or develop mar- 
ketable skills; he may come for social con- 
tacts; or he may have an overwhelming 
desire to acquire the knowledge and skills 
needed immediately to show compassion for 
others, to alleviate injustice, to reform our 
culture, 

But we all know, perhaps deep in our heart, 
that all of these motives must be subord!- 
nated to our basic intellectual commitment, 
our desire to learn, our vocation as an 
intellectual. 

Sertillanges, in his highly poetic and ex- 
cellent little book, “The Intellectual Life," 
has written beautifully about the spirit and 
manner in which you should approach your 
education. 

The intellectual vocation, he shows us, is 
a vocation, a calling, to more than just spec- 
ulative knowledge. It surely includes a con- 
templation which is real knowledge, though 
not abstract, detached, or for its own sake. 

Sertillanges explains the sacred call of the 
intellectual when he asks: 

“Do you want to have a humble share in 
perpetuating wisdom amongst men, in gath- 
ering up the inheritance of the ages, in for- 
mulating the rules of the mind for the 
present time, in discovering facts and causks. 
in turning men's wandering eyes towards 
first causes, and their hearts towards su- 
preme ends, in reviving if necessary some 
dying flame, in organizing the propaganda 
of truth and goodness? That is the lot re- 
served for you. It is surely worth a little 
extra sacrifice; it is worth steadily pursuing 
with jealous passion.” 

The Intellectual vocation demands thut a 
person resolutlely dedicate himself to such 
endeavors of the mind. But more is re- 
quired: The Christian intellectual “must not 
yield to the lure of individualism, which Is 
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a distorted mage of Christian personality.” 
To be sure, solitude is life-giving, but isola- 
tion is paralyzing and sterlizing. Real life 
is a life in common, an immense family life 
with charity for its law. If study is to be 
an act of life, not an art pursued for its own 
sake and an appropriation of mere abstrac- 
tions, it must be governed by the law of 
oneness of heart, a solidarity which binds us 
together with all men. 

In this outlook, every truth is practical; 
every truth is life, direction, a way leading 
to the end of man. And the Christian intel- 
lectual, far from being like those people who 
always seem to be pall-bearers at the funeral 
of the past, must ask himself: “What have 
I to do for this present, palpitating century?” 
It is the here and now of our own time that 
occupies us. 

Again, Sertillanges summarizes this beau- 
tifully: 

“The man who is too Isolated grows timid, 
abstracted, a little odd: he stumbles along 
amidst realities like a sailor who has just 
come off his ship; he has lost the sense of the 
human lot; he seems to look on you as if 
you were a ‘proposition’ to be inserted in a 
syllogism, or an example to be put down in 
a note book. 

“In the inexhaustible wealth of the real, 
too, we can find much to learn; we must 
move in it in a spirit of contemplation, not 
keep away from it 

This description of the vocation of the in- 
tellectual is certainly parallel to the vision 
of St. Ignatius. 

Is anything more asked of you as you at- 
tempt to identify with this understanding 
of an intellectual, a contemplative in action? 

Of many virtues and conditions which 
could be listed, I have singled out four for 
your consideration. 

(1) First of all, the virtue of truth is de- 
manded, the virtue according to which a man 
in word and in deed shows himself as he is. 
This trueness in word and deed goes by the 
name of integrity. It is a necessary condi- 
tion for this synthesis of contemplation and 
action in the University community. It is 
a demand of modern life of which you are 
already aware, and it is a demand which you 
have already accepted. “By practicing the 
truth that we know, we merit the truth that 
we do not yet know.” 

(2) The second virtue asked of you is 
studiousness, a patient zeal in locating the 
ever-shifting borderline where Church and 
the world mect; it it not bookishness, but it 
is a virtue that Is impossible to achieve with- 
out opening and critically reading books. It 
is threatened by negligence and dilettantism 
or vain curiosity. 

(3) Integrity and studiousness in the 
Christian intellectual must be accompanied 
by the spirit of prayer. This does not mean 
that you are always on your knees, but that 
the spirit and atmosphere and direction of 
prayer permeate your day. “In all things, 
let them seek God.” 

(4) And lastly you must learn to safe- 
guard the necessary element of action, the 
balance between silence and sound, between 
the life within and the life without. Father 
Sertillanges, well aware that the contempla- 
tive life and the active ice have been con- 
sidered as springing from contrary thoughts, 
Says: “Action regulated by conscience pre- 
pares conscience itself for the rules of truth, 
disposes it for recollection when the time 
comes, unites it to Providence, which is also 
a source of truth. Thought and action have 
the same Father.” 

This combination of the four virtues will 
not be the same in each individual; the 
center of gravity may well be differently lo- 
cated in different temperaments. But all 
must, H they would be truly dedicated to the 
life of higher learning, to the life of an in- 
tellectual, to the spirit of the Jesuit Univer- 
sity’s contemplative In action, all must seek 
to achieve Integrity and studiousness, a spirit 
of prayer and a balanced respect for and 
safeguard of the element of action. 
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With these virtues you will be eager for 
contemporaneity, for discerning where the 
action is, locating the ever-shifting border- 
line where the Church meets the world, and 
for adapting yourself honestly to the de- 
mands of your time. 

Having said all this and believing that 
this is what the Jesuit University holds out 
to you, I recommend it for your considera- 
tion, discussion, and prayerful reflection. If 
there is one caution I have, drawn from the 
ferment of recent circumstances in the Uni- 
versity community's dialog, it is this: don't 
be drawn into action for action's sake. Ac- 
tion and contemplation are not a dichotomy, 
but unless they are one knowledge, domi- 
nated by one attitude of love, by the “per- 
spective of human relevance”, they will be 
fragmented and be dissipated and you will 
use poorly the tremendous opportunity given 
you—to achieve higher education. 

The threat to you as students is so to fear 
the ivory tower knowledge, the impersonal 
and irrelevant as to be driven to the op- 
posite vice of the overengaged, the undis- 
cerning, frivolous, unfruitful, and frenetic 
action, Your action must be suffused with 
your contemplation, and before that, based 
on your grasp of truth considered for itself. 

Today, we are gathered to honor students 
who have heeded the call to intellectual ex- 
cellence; students who have mastered such 
disciplines as mathematics, engineering, po- 
litical science, and philosophy; students who 
have discovered the relevance of pure science 
and speculative knowledge for their own 
lives of action and effort. 

Together, let us congratulate them, and 
let us renew, once again, our personal resolu- 
tion to make the most of our precious oppor- 
tunity to learn, and to learn in the perspec- 
tive of human relevance. 


Hon. Charles Weltner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
broadcast by KSL radio, October 10, 1966: 

CHARLES WELTNER 


Here's to the Charlie Weltners of this 
world. May their number increase. 

In case you missed it, CHARLES LONGSTREET 
WELTNER is that Georgia Congressman who 
resigned his seat rather than support one 
member of his party's ticket, arch segrega- 
tionist, Lester Maddox. 

CHARLIE WELTNER, along with other can- 
didates for office, had been required to swear 
he would vote for and support his party's 
ticket, “I cannot vote for hate” said CHAR- 
Lie WNIT NEA. “neither can I violate my oath.” 
So CRanLIS WELTNER resigned his seat. 

Think of what he might have done. He 
might haye argued that it was his “greater 
duty" to his state and constituents to keep 
his seat and seniority. He might have argued 
that the success of the extremist Maddox 
made it the more imperative he keep his 
seat. Or he might have quietly ducked the 
whole issue; said as little about Maddox as 
circumstances permitted. and in the privacy 
of the polling booth, voted his conscience. 

But to Can WELTNER, none of this was 
possible. He had given his oath to support 
his party's ticket. But his party gave him 
a ticket he could not support. So he resigned. 

The tragedy is that the professionals in 
Washington, while secretly admiring the 
courage and integrity of CHARLIE WELTNER, 
cynically disavow his act as impractical. 
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But Cuartre WeLTNER made his point 
across the length and breadth of this land. 
We hope one day its message will prevail in 
American politics. 


The Fabulous 89th—The Promising 90th 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
ing holiday season signals the end of a 
busy, productive year for all Americans. 
It also heralds the start of a new year 
which promises to be just as busy and, 
we pray, even more productive; a year in 
which we find the secret of world peace. 

This has been a year of furious activ- 
ity for the Congress in seeking to fulfill 
the promises made to all our citizens. It 
has been a year of frustration, too; of 
higher prices, and of continuing crisis 
with the persistent. tragedy in Vietnam 
overshadowing all our lives. 

The 90th Congress, to convene in 
January, has a host of challenges to be 
met. As one who will be privileged to 
serve in that Congress, I renew my pledge 
to the people of the First Congressional 
District of Massachusetts and of the 
entire country to apply all of my energy 
and talents to the search for answers and 
solutions. 

As we look forward to Christmas, we 
share in the joyous devotions of free, 
God-fearing people everywhere and we 
lift our hearts in prayer that 1967 will 
truly be the year of peace and prosperity, 
not only for America but for all the 
world. : 

Much was done in the last Congress to 
advance the cause of peace and to end 
the suffeirng and misery of the oppressed 
and underprivileged people of the world. 
The next Congress must do even more. 

The 89th Congress will be remembered 
as one of the most remarkable in the 
first 200 years of our Republic. During 
its two sessions, every record was broken 
for legislation introduced and enacted, 
for votes and rollcalls taken, and for 
dollars spent. 

New dimensions were added to the 
concept of Federal-State relations, espe- 
cially in the fields of education and civil 
rights. Virtually every citizen, young or 
old, rich or poor, will feel the impact of 
the 89th Congress for generations to 
come. 

Just a few of the highlights of what 
has come to be called the “fabulous” 89th 
include these accomplishments: 

EDUCATION 


Some 19 bills were passed in the field of 
education. Federal aid is now available 
in all phases of education, from preschool 
to postgraduate, and for both public and 
nonpublic schools. Some $9.6 billion was 
allocated for education by this Congress, 
almost twice as much as we spent in our 
entire 174-year history. 

CONSERVATION 


A number of landmark measures were 
enacted, especially in the field of water 
pollution, among the 20 major conserva- 
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tion bills passed by the 89th Congress. 
In line with proposals of my own, the 
Federal share toward the cost of com- 
munity control programs has been in- 
creased and States will invest more. Co- 
ordinated programs for recreational and 
industrial development of waterways 
have also advanced, including a new 
study of the Connecticut River basin, a 
very scenic and Important part of which 
lies in the First Congressional District 
of Massachusetts. 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


An important voting rights bill was 
enacted, setting up Federal safeguards 
against denial of constitutional suffrage 
guarantees. Safeguards against dis- 
crimination in hiring, recreation, and 
travel accommodations were also ad- 
vanced. 

LABOR 

The Federal minimum wage was in- 
creased and a graduated scale set up for 
future increases. Increased benefits for 
social security were also approved. 

HEALTH 


Medicare was finally approved by the 
89th Congress. In addition, some $8.2 
billion was earmarked for various public 
health programs, health research, and 
medical care. 


BUSINESS AND COMMERCE 


The Congress enacted our State tech- 
nical services program, offering a State- 
Federal data bank program that will be 
a big help to all firms. Certain SBA 
loans programs were also improved and 
augmented, and the new coinage sys- 
tem—approved after a long and bitter 
struggle in which I was able to play a 
leading role—has already prevented a 
serious coin shortage and a crisis in our 
silver stockpile. The Treasury estimates 
that without the change to nonsilver 
coins, our present annual coin produc- 
tion rate would have required 1.1 billion 
ounces of silver—more than six times the 
total free world production. 

TRANSPORTATION 

A new Department of Transportation 
was established to deal with the Nation's 
mushrooming traffic problems. Several 
important highway and traffic safety 
measures were enacted, covering every- 
thing from auto design standards to aid 
for classroom driver training. 

IMMIGRATION 

A sweeping revision in U.S. immigra- 
tion laws was enacted, eliminating the 
outmoded country-of-origin quota sys- 
tem, with emphasis now on individual 
qualifications. Special provisions were 
also enacted to help reunite broken fami- 
lies, Ellis Island was made a national 
shrine, in line with legislation I had in- 
troduced previously, and we took official 
recognition of the Polish millennium. 

HOW MUCH IT WILL COST 

The 2d session of the 89th Congress 
approved expenditures of $144 billion, 
giving a 2-year total of about $253 bil- 
lion—a peacetime record by any yard- 
stick. 

THE OUTLOOK FOR 1967 

The major issue again will be the con- 
tinuing problem in Vietnam and south- 
east Asia, We must continue the search 
for a swift and equitable solution, while 
at the same time take steps to avoid an 
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economic recession if our defense re- 
quirements are reduced too quickly. 

The 89th Congress was the Congress of 
social progress, The 90th Congress must 
be the Congress of economic progress. 

I am proud to have been a Member 
of the 89th Congress and I am proud that 
my record is not the least significant in 
the log of that Congress. Of the almost 
incredible 394 total recorded yea-and-nay 
votes taken on legislation before the 89th 
Congress, I was able to respond to 368, 
giving me a voting attendance record of 
93.4 percent. This has helped me to 
maintain an overall voting attendance 
record of 94.6 percent on the 1,046 such 
votes in the House of Representatives 
since I was a freshman in 1959. 

It has been an exciting, rewarding, his- 
toric year for us in this body. The 89th 
Congress, in many ways, has truly been 
fabulous. It will be up to future gen- 
erations of historians to judge the pro- 
priety and efficacy of our actions. But 
no historian need tell us that we labored 
long and mightily, or that our labors 
were devoted solely for the good of our 
people, our country, and our world. 

As Shakespeare said: “What is past is 
prolog.” And, although we are justly 
proud of the record of the 89th Congress, 
it becomes now merely a new, high stand- 
ard for us, a standard to be maintained 
and a record to be surpassed. 


Some Important Business for Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been growing concern in the business 
world about the lack of enthusiasm 
among college students for a business 
career. Particularly is this true of the 
top students in our schools today. Re- 
cent polls of students indicate that an 
antipathy to business is prevalent—and 
business executives are finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to recruit the college 
educated. 

Mr. L. W. Moore, president of the 
American Oil Co., discussed this problem 
in a significant speech before the 13th 
Annual Petroleum Industry Conference 
in Chicago, Ill., on September 12, 1966. 
He emphasized the “urgent and com- 
pelling need to maintain in this country a 
social, political, and cultural environ- 
ment in which business, as we know it, 
can survive.” Mr. Moore’s appraisal of 
this problem is penetrating and timely, 
and the points which he presents to the 
business community are worthy of con- 
sideration of all who are concerned with 
the role of business in our society today. 
I am, therefore, quoting several excerpts 
from his speech, which I believe are of 
special significance: 

We have noted a growing indifference on 
the part of young people to the economic 
system that brought us to our present state 
of civilization. 

The apparent growing apathy toward busi- 
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ness careers, and a disturbing dearth of eco- 
nomic knowledge among young and old alike, 
has been commented on frequently in re- 
cent months by many prominent Americans, 
In most instances, their remarks have been 
prompted by one or another of various polls 
indicating a widespread and shocking igno- 
rance of economics. This ignorance exists 
even among college students whose exposure 
to economic education should have enabled 
them to understand it. 

We need to back up and take another look: 
A dangerous attitude that is developing in an 
entire generation cannot be dismissed as sim- 
ple immaturity, or evidence of indolence. 
We need, instead, to try to comprehend the 
environmental changes that are affecting 
young people, and accept our responsibility 
to help these youngsters understand some 
very important truths. 

We expect our children and their genera- 
tion to think like us, to behave like us, to 
react and interact like us, but the plain 
truth is that they are not like us. Nor can 
they be. Nor should we expect them to be. 

If Jobs seem less important to them than 
they did to us at their age, it should come as 
no surprise. We have lived in times when a 
job was every man’s most on— 
if he was lucky enough to have one, But 
most of this generation has never been com- 
pelled to think of work as an essential ele- 
ment of survival. 

We note with sorrow and sometimes con- 
tempt the attitude of some of our young 
people toward the struggle in Viet Nam. I 
don’t condone their actions, but I think we 
should try to understand them. To do so we 
must remember that the wars of our youth 
were fought in order to survive. Victory, 
and our freedom, were the goals. This gen- 
eration has never experienced a war fought 
in those circumstances; a war that both sides 
fought to win—one in which the threat was 
to their physical safety and the objective was 
the preservation of their fireside. 

Instead, they have known only bloody and 
endless struggles over abstract ideological 
notions about which even their leaders dis- 
agree. Tou can ask young people to die for 
an idea, but they need assurance that the 
idea is right, and we seem to have done a 
miserable job of convincing many of them. 

We lament the attraction of college gradu- 
ates to careers that appear to offer strong 
personal involyement in the achievement of 
social and cultural goals—welfare work, the 
Peace Corps—and their disdain for business 
careers. We charge these students with 
seeking a life of ease, with having little 
stomach for competitive challenges. 

But, as we complain about their attitudes. 
what are we doing to help improve them? 
What do we do to persuade them that 
business careers do offer challenge, intellec- 
tual stimulation, opportunities to help oth- 
ers? What are we doing to help them appre- 
ciate that since the Industrial Revolution 
began the market system—our form of com- 
petitive enterprise—has been and is the 
source of most social ? What have 
we done to remind them that the very con- 
cept of individual dignity did not exist until 
the notion of competitive enterprise was 
born? 

We expect them to accept and revere com- 
petitive en without really under- 
standing what it is all about. 

Too often we expect young people to ac- 
cept our standards—our values—without our 
having made any effort to prove their worth. 

We use the term free enterprise to describe 
& complex economic system that is far from 
free in many respects. It would be wiser to 
use the term “competitive enterprise,” not 
only because it conveys more accurate mean- 
ing, but to avoid a phrase that has become 
to some an oft-scorned shibboleth. 

We know what this phrase means in terms 
of our own ce—but how effective 
haye we been in conveying its value and 
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meaning to our children? The hard fact is 
that we haven't even done a very good job of 
enlightening our own generation, much less 
theirs. 


And in referring to the war on poverty, 
Mr. Miller pointed out: 

At the close of 1965, the total property, 
plant and equipment of US. manufacturing 
industries was valued at about $143 billion. 
This investment was providing so many Job 
opportunities that less than 4 per cent of 
Americans were unemployed, and many of 
those were either unemployable, or not in- 
terested in being employed. Now, while we 
certainly must concern ourselves with the 
needs of the fraction who were not at work, 
I submit that substantial credit is due the 
economic system that is providing gainful 
employment for the other 96 per cent... 
unfortunately, the contribution of private 
enterprise to the economic progress that has 
been made in our country may be so obvious 
that it has become obscure. It may well have 
been taken for granted for so long that we 
have forgotten it is there. 

I do not mean to suggest that there are 
not further contributions that American 
business and industry can make to the elimi- 
nation of poverty in our land, We can and 
we must provide more pre-employment and 
on-the-job training in our own companies, 
We should willingly contribute management 
skills to the administration of worthy gov- 
ernment anti-poverty programs. We must 
increase our support for public and private 
educational institutions. We must study 
ways in which the systems management ap- 
proach developed in industry can be applied 
to broad public problems. The proposal of 
44 members of the House of Representatives 
to create a National Commission on Public 
Management may be a useful approach to 


But, as we search for methods that will 
Offer hope to that fraction of our people who 
are enslayed by poverty, we must also work 
to insure the survival of the economic system 
that is already providing opportunity, com- 
fort and even luxury for the overwhelming 
majority of our citizens. 

Whose 


before this unenlightened generation is fol- 
lowed by another and another until no one 
is left with the knowledge, dedication, cour- 
age or desire to see that our system survives? 

I submit that it is my job, and yours, and 
that of anyone who now ocuples a position 
of leadership, at any level, in American busi- 
ness and industry. 

Too few of the nation’s business and in- 
dustrial leaders are their obliga- 
tion to act effectively to insure the survival 
of the polltical- economic system that makes 
it possible for our businesses to exist at all, 
If business and industrial leaders have 
neither the ability nor the Inclination to de- 
fend this system, who else will? Who has 
a greater responsibility to preserve our eco- 
nomic system than those who head enter- 
prises that exist because of it? 


Mr. Miller continues with concrete sug- 
gestions as to what business leaders can 
do, and concludes: 

We certainly should remind them that the 
market system is the mechanism that sus- 
tains and maintains our entire society. That 
business, agriculture, and industry are the 
working cogs in this vital machinery. That, 
if we value the progress that mankind has 
made, the problem of maintaining a strong, 
expanding and competitive business and in- 
dustrial structure is the most important task 
we fave. 

It is also one that deserves the attention, 
and will provide challenge, intellectual 
stimulation, and personal satisfaction to the 
finest talent our nation can provide. 
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This is no easy task I have outlined, and 
we had better get at it. If we don't, some 
future generation may awaken to find that 
there are no business leaders, nor any busi- 
ness and industry to lead. 


Lighted Streets and Traffic Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES P. FARNSLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include in the Recorp a letter I 
received from Mr. J. S. Saylor, director 
of the Department of Traffic Control of 
Dallas, Tex., summarizing the actions 
taken in that city to provide greater 
safety through traffic engineering. The 
letter follows: 

Crry or DALLAS, TEX., 
DEPARTMENT OF TRAFFIC CONTROL, 
October 21, 1966. 
Hon. CHARLES P, FARNSLEY, 
Representative in Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FARNSLEY: With ref- 
erence to your request for an indication 
of traffic safety measures which have been 
accomplished in Dallas during the past few 
years, itemized below are the various ways 
in which this department and other City 
agencies have attempted to improve safety 
conditions for both motorists and pedestrians 
from 1963 through 1965. 

1. Construction of approximately 30 miles 
of six-lane, median divided, thoroughfare 
with separate left turn lanes at street inter- 
sections was accomplished. There are ap- 
proximately 200 miles of such thoroughfares 
within the city limits. These ares 
have been constructed to meet the latest 
geometric design standards of safety and 
convenience to the driver. 

2. In connection with new construction, 
traffic installations have been accom- 
plished at approximately 50 intersections. 
These installations have frequently reduced 
the number of accidents by positive assign- 
ment of right-of-way and separate left turn 
movements. In addition to new installations, 
an equal number of signal installations have 
been upgraded to meet current standards by 
adding separate left turn movements, mast 
arm signal assemblies for better visibility, 
and actuated control for flexible operation. 
The total number of signalized intersections 
is 767. 

3. Street lighting is another area In which 
much has been Approxi- 
mately 70 miles of streets have been lighted 
in the past few years in connection with 
new construction and upgrading providing 
a total of 557 miles of lighted streets. Some 
60 isolated intersections have also been 
lighted to provide safer conditions. 

4. School children safety is another area 
in which much attention has been directed. 
In 1963, the School Children’s Safety Com- 
mittee was made up of repre- 
sentatives of the Police, Traffic Control, 
Traffic Safety Education, and Public Works 
Departments, City Council, school admin- 
istrations, P.T.A, and various civic orga- 
nizations. The purpose of this committee 
is to promote vehicular and pedestrian safety 
in the vicinity of schools and to make recom- 
mendations concerning various safety meas- 
ures to be incorporated, The committee has 
been directly or indirectly responsible for 
the installation of approximately 22 miles of 
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sidewalks, installed for the safety of school 
children. Approximately 200. crosswalks 
have been added for the safety of children 
and numerous protective signs have been in- 
stalled in the vicinity of schools. 164 
salaried adult school crossing guards are pro- 
vided by the City to aid in the protection of 
children. 

5. Visibility obstructions of traffic control 
devices and other pedestrians and motorists 
have been investigated on a continuing basis 
with nearly 4,000 being eliminated during 
the past three years. 

6, Safety conditions at railroad crossings 
have been improved with the construction 
of 6 grade separations and the Installation 
of automatic signals at two other locations. 
There are presently 131 crossings protected 
by signals and 108 grade separations. 

7. Speed limits are continually being 
checked to determine their compatibility 
with changing conditions, This depart- 
ment accomplished approximately 100 speed 
surveys of which over one-half resulted in 
a change in the existing speed limit. 

8. Traffic signs and markings are con- 
tinually being added and maintained to 
provide the motorist and pedestrian with 
better safety conditions in a variety of 
situations. 

It is hoped that the above information will 
provide you with the summary of activities 
being accomplished in our city to provide 
greater safety through traffic engineering, 
Please feel free to call upon us again if you 
need additional information. 

Very truly yours, 
J. S. Savior, 
Director. 


Healing Advanced by Orthotics and 
Prosthetics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, men, 
women, and children, as well as service- 
men active in Vietnam are being restored 
to active and useful lives through the 
work of the members of the Orthotics & 
Prosthetics Association. Vice President 
HUBERT HUMPHREY recently wrote of this 
healing work, as have the Los Angeles 
Times through Medical Editor Jack Nel- 
son and the San Diego Union and Copley 
papers through Medical Editor Cliff 
Smith, Their remarks which should be 
encouraging to many of our fellow citi- 
zens follow below: 

Text or TELEGRAM DATED WASHINGTON, D.C., 
OCTOBER 14, 1966 

National Assembly of the American Orthot- 
ics and Prosthetics Association c/o Herbert 
B. Warburton,. executive director, Holiday 
Inn-Riviera, 1600 North Indian Avenue, 
Palm Springs, California. 

My personal interest in preventive medicine 
and in supporting the genius of American 
science in helping individuals who need 
equipment created by the members of ths 
American Orthotics and Prosthetics Associ- 
ation has existed for many years. In the 
Senate I sponsored and worked on legisla- 
tion to push forward the frontiers of medi- 
cal knowledge. I am also very much aware 
of the need for preventive medicine and help 
for individuals seriously handicapped, espe- 
cially our children. 
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Congressman JOHN TuNNEY in whose dis- 
trict you are meeting and whose facilities you 
are using joins me I know in emphasizing 
the importance to our senior citizens of de- 
veloping new skills and equipment to help 
men and women live more normal and happy 
lives after accident or illness. The genius of 
American medical technique has made this 
possible. I wish to encourage continued 
pioneering in helping people develop the 
strength and remedial attitudes needed for 
full participation in our society. 

HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 


[From the San Diego Union, Oct. 16, 1966] 


BMepica. GROUP OPENS NATIONAL MEETING 
Topay 


Palm Sprrncs—A national meeting on 
Medical advances for Viet Nam veterans and 
others suffering loss of limbs and bodily func- 
tions through injury, accident and disease 
opens here today. 

The annual meeting of the American Or- 
thotics and Prosthetics Association will con- 
tinue through Wednesday at the Holiday 
Inn-Rlviera. 

Orthotists, prosthetists and orthopedic 
surgeons from France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Japan and Canada and the United 
States will conduct lectures and discussion 
on the latest developments in treatment and 
rehabilitation of amputees and the crippled. 

Orthotists are medical technicians who de- 
sign, build and fit braces (orthoses to sup- 
port or correct musculo-skeletal diseases or 
deformities, Prosthetists are technicians 
who make and fit artificial limbs (pros- 
theses). 

The American Board for Certification in 
Orthotics and Prosthetics, Inc., will hold its 
annual convention in conjunction with the 
AOPA. 


[From the San Diego Union, Oct. 17, 1966] 


New Horses Seen FOR AMPUTEES—RECENT 
STRIDES RESULT IN BETTER LIMBS, PANEL 


Sars 
(By Cliff Smith) 

Parm Sprincs—New ways of rehabilitating 
crippled and disfigured war casualties were 
discussed here yesterday by some of the men 
best able to help them. 

The American Orthotics and Prosthetics 


Association—medical technicians who make 


and fit artificial limbs and braces—is hold- 
its annual meeting here through tomorrow. 
Several leaders in the organization agreed 
at a press conference that today’s wounded 
soldier has a far better chance for regaining 
a normal life than his predecessors. 
MANY FORMERLY DIED 


In the Civil War, they noted, there were 
56,000 men with amputated limbs of whom 
80 per cent died because of the high infec- 
tion rate. The few that survived got vir- 
tually no rehabilitating ald. 

Of the thousands of World War I amputees, 
“only about 5 percent received artificial 
limbs,” a spokesman sald. 

Those few prosthetics avallable were 
crudely fashioned of wood and rawhide. 

All were totally nonfunctional, 

The panelists said surprisingly little prog- 
Tress was made in time to benefit the 24,000 
American amputees of World War II. Arti- 
ficial legs scarcely were more than sculptured, 
stl blocks of wood, Fitting mostly was poor 
and uncomfortable and limbs were clumsy. 

LATER VICTIMS 


A 1945 GI missing a hand amputated at 
the wrist got a leather artificial hand, stiff 
except for a springloaded thumb, or a simple 
hook with a lever for grasping objects, the 
panelists said. 

It took months to fit leg amputees to get 
them walking again. 

Today, a Viet Nam veteran with a shat- 
tered leg wakes up in a hospital, in many 
cases with an artificial leg already fitted to 
the injured limb. 
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If the amputation was below the knee, he 
may be walking within 24 hours; if above 
the knee, within three weeks. 

His artificial leg will bend naturally at the 
ankle and the knee and the artificial foot 
lifting at the toe with every step. 

His artificial arm will be made of a tough 
plastic. It will bend and even rotate 
effectively. 

MORE FLEXIBILITY 


He can obtain an artificial hand with 
three moving fingers. It will be covered 
with rubberized skin, modeled wrinkle- 
perfect to his other hand. When the arti- 
ficial skin wears out he can replace it with 
another cosmetic glove. 

He quickly can detach the hand and re- 
place it with more than 15 steel and alumi- 
num tools more effective for many manual 
tasks, 

Progress in prosthetics and orthotics in the 
past five years has surpassed that of the last 
50, the panel told a reporter. 

“But we really only have scratched the sur- 
face,” said Dr. Claude N. Lambert, a Chicago 
orthopoedist. “A great many dramatic de- 
velopments in the field are in the making 
because of technical progress". 

Dr. J. Warren Perry, dean of the school of 
health and rehabilitation professions at the 
State University of New York, said the fed- 
eral Vocational Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion initiated recently a $5 million annual 
research project to adapt the technology of 
the U.S. space program to the needs of 
amputees and cripples, 


[From the San Diego Union, Oct. 18, 1966] 


NORMAL Lives FOR Amrourzzs—Docrozs TELL 
or GAINS IN TREATING CHILDREN 
(By Clif Smith) 

Pal. at Sprincs.—Twenty years ago the typi- 
cal child without one or more of his limbs 
received large doses of pity but little help 
in preparing for a normal life, 

Society tended to give him a sheltered 
existence, education in special schools apart 
from normal youngsters and plenty of 
“crutches” that dissuaded triumph over his 
handicap, 

Two pioneers in the modern rehabilitation 
of children here yesterday told their new 
formula: no expressed pity, plenty of clinical 
help in achieving physical independence and 
a firm shove into the world of normal people. 

But Drs. Alfred B. Swanson and Claude N. 
Lambert also complained that some elements 
of society still are “discriminating” against 
child amputees with pseudosympathy really 
aimed at segregating them from normal 
children, 

Swanson, of Grand Rapids, Mich. and 
Lambert, of Chicago, are orthopedic surgeons. 
They have been the leading clinicians at the 
nation's first two child amputee clinics since 
their founding. They were in Palm Springs 
to address the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Orthotics and Prosthetics Association. 

Both agreed in an interview that there is 
every reason to integrate crippled and am- 
putee children as soon as possible into nor- 
mal life and seldom any excuse not to. 

Both doctors like to cite the athletic 
achievements of their patients as evidence 
for their argument. 

“One of our clinic boys with a unilateral, 
below-knee amputation has been an All- 
State center on his high school team for 
three years,” said Lambert. 

“Then last February the Illinois State 
Athletic Association adopted a regulation 
banning amputees from football. The asso- 
ciation acted on a recommendation from 
the American Medical Association sports 
committee, which held that possible contact 
with a prosthesis endangered other players. 

“As a result of the regulation, our handi- 
capped Waukegan boy will be unable to 
accept a college athletic scholarship because 
it is contingent on his playing the last year 
of high school ball. 
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“Some of the things these kids can do is 
astounding. We had another boy, for in- 
stance, with one leg amputation above the 
knee and the other off below the knee. He 
played tackle on his high school team and 
also was named to the all-state team. 

“Taking youngsters like this out of normal 
activities is simply discrimination—that's 
all you can logically call it.” 

Swanson told of an Iowan boy without 
hands who learned to throw a baseball so 
hard he became outfielder on his high school 
team. He said another patient, a 14-year-old 
boy born without hands or feet, recently 
asked for permission to play organized foot- 
ball. 

“I know he expected me to say no but 
I surprised him and agreed,” Swanson said. 
“I fully realize that he will never play com- 
petitive football but he will get to wear the 
uniform and he will feel a little more normal 
for it. 

“We have had more than 1,000 juvenile 
amputees at the clinic since it was opened 
and nearly all of them have participated in 
sports. As much as possible, we send them 
to regular schools, 

“To do anything else is to segregate them 
from society. 

“Our whole philosophy is based on the 
concept that opportunities for amputees to 
be rehabilitated economically and personally 
will be greater H they compete with normal 
people and that there Is no reason why the 
average amputee cannot compete effectively.” 

The clinic in Grand Rapids was founded in 
1948; the Chicago clinic in 1952, 


[From the San Diego Union, Oct. 19, 1966] 


MENDING or BROKEN Bopres Is Spreprep— 
EXPERT Crres NEEDS 
(By CHff Smith) 

PALM SrrinGs.—Roy Snelson thinks of him- 
self as a businessman employed by a county 
hospital and an engineer among broken 
human beings. 

To Snelson, rehabilitation means in- 
ventiveness and free enterprises get-up-and 
go techniques. He is determined to keep his 
hospital section from becoming “a dump- 
ing ground for patients.” : 

Snelson is chief orthotist-prosthetist at 
Rancho Los Amigos Hospital of Downey, a 
2,000-bed chronic disease unit in the Los 
Angeles County Hospital system. 

He is an example of more than 300 non- 
physician medical specialists attending the 
annual meeting of the American Orthotics 
and Prosthetics Association here. - 

Yesterday in an interview Snelson told how 
he and some 1,100 colleagues in the United 
States are working overtime to bring their 
fast-improving skills to the aid of growing 
numbers of patients in a multitude of cate- 


gories. 

“A lot of county hospital units Uke ours 
are more like poor farms and dumping 
grounds for difficult patients,” Snelson said. 

“I don't think there is any good reason for 
this. I think it's better for the patient and 
cheaper for the taxpayer to spend $65 a day 
per patient and restore his independence 
than to let him linger in the hospital at a 
cost of $9 a day.” 

Snelson said the impact of federal medi- 
care is tremendous at his end of medicine, 

“A great many amputees today are geri- 
atric patients who have lost limbs because 
of diseases like diabetes and atherosclerosis,” 
Snelson said. “The current average rehabili- 
tation period for a geriatric amputee is 714 
months. But if you put a 70-year-old patient 
to bed for that long he’s going to die. We 
have got to find more and better ways to get 
them active again. It's both a medical and 
economic necessity.” 

Broken thigh bones in adults over middle 
age pose a similar problem, Snelson said, in 
that it takes them up to six months to mend 
when immobilized in a conventional cast. 

Snelson invented a cast hinged at the knee 
for such patients who are put through the 
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motions of walking a few days after the 
break. 

“Walking on the bone makes it heal faster,” 
he said. “By this method we can get a per- 
son back to light work in one month. And 
he will never suffer any of the knee stiffness 
that long immobilization creates. We have 
treated 25 cases like this in the last four 
months and all were successful.” 


[From the San Diego Union, Oct. 20, 1966] 


Business Success: Hanpicap TURNED INTO 
ADVANTAGE 
(By Clif! Smith) 

PALM Sprrncs—-When you meet Jerry 
Leavy of San Jose he gives you a big smile 
and boldly offers a cold, steely “handshake” 
with one of his hooks. 

Jerry has stumps for arms. But save your 
sympathy. He wouldn’t trade places with 
any of you. 

At 39, Jerry is the model of a successful 
businessman except for his handicap. He is 
co-owner of the A. J. Hosmer Corp. of Camp- 
bell, Calif., the largest U.S. manufacturer of 
artificial umb components. 

Ho was in Palm Springs to exhibit his prod- 
ucts at the annual meeting of the American 
Orthotics and Prosthetics Association which 
concluded yesterday. 

Seeing and talking with Jerry is inspiring. 
He is optimism personified and his skill in 
manipulating his mechanical hands and arms 
is fascinating. 


“WOULDN'T TRADE PLACES” 


“I wouldn't trade places with anyone,” he 
assured. “The way I look at it, I wouldn't 
have been nearly so successful without my 
handicap. I just tried to turn it in my favor 
and it worked.” 

Jerry whipped out his wallet and deftly 
produced pictures of his pretty wife and their 
three handsome children. 

They live very comfortably. Jerry drives 
his own car and files his own Cessna Sky- 
master, He takes frequent fishing trips, 
manipulating a spin-casting outfit with no 
trouble at all. 

“I do just about every thing the average 
man does,” he said. “And I never have trou- 
ble handling hot plates or losing gloves. The 
Only special tool I normally use is a kind 
of button hook handy for buttoning-my 
shirts.” 

Sometimes his handicap even turns up a 
bizarre advantage. On a recent 
fishing expedition, Jerry’s companion was 
George H. Lambert of Baton Rouge, La., 
seated yesterday as the new president of 
AOPA. 

Lambert has artificial legs, In the process 
of equipping for their trip, Lambert and 
Leavy, who are about the same size, bought 
two-piece long underwear. Lambert wore 
the tops and Leavy the bottoms. 

Leavy fell out of a tree at the age of 14 
and broke both arms severely. Wounds made 
by broken bones became infected and ampu- 
tation of both limbs was necessary. 

HOOKS FAVORED BY PROSTHETIST 

A prosthetist urged Jerry's parents to equip 
him with hooks rather than cosmetic arti- 
ficial hands, because they are more useful. 

“My parents said ‘No, we don't want those 
ghastly things,“ Jerry recalled. “Later when 
I tried the hooks I threw away the hands 
tor good.” 

Jerry said it took him five years to develop 
full independence. One of the hardest things 
he had to learn was tying his shoe laces. 

“It's tough trying to get people to leave 
you alone,” he said. “Many people still are 
way off base in their thinking about ampu- 
tees. Most of them still think of us as being 
helpless. 

“Today there are clinics where a person 
can learn the degree of skill I had to acquire 
on my own. It takes only about a year now.” 

Jerry can tie a fancy windsor knot in his 
necktie and change the lures on his fine 
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fishing line in jig time. He can change a 
fiat tire, operate most of the machinery in 
his plant and he is great at two-finger 
typing. 


[From the Los Angeles Times, Oct, 23, 1966] 
REMARKABLE PROGRESS IN ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 
Top 
(By Harry Nelson) 

Spurred by an increasing number of Viet- 
nam war amputees, Medicare and reyolu- 
tionary new rehabilitation concepts, the de- 
signers of artificial limbs are engaged in a 
frantic burst of activity to meet new needs. 

Some of the new devices and concepts were 
shown last week in Palm Springs where the 
American Orthotics and Prosthetics Assn. 
held its annual convention. Among the new 
research presentations were: 

1—A Canadian modification of a Russian 
artificial hand which is operated partly by 
electricity generated by the patient's own 
muscles, partly by battery power. 

2—Powered arm braces for paralyzed pa- 
tients who can not feed themselves and per- 
form similar arm movements for the first 
time. 

3—Reports that fitting certain leg ampu- 
tees with artificial limbs while they are still 
on the operating table—rather than waiting 
months as at present—produces amazing re- 
sults and saves considerable money. 

TECHNIQUE CALLED IPOP 

The latter technique, called the immediate 
post-operative procedure (IPOP), not only 
enables an amputee to walk sooner, but ap- 
parently reduces pain considerably and has 
very great psychological benefits to the pa- 
tient, according to authorities at the meet- 
ing. 

The chief beneficiaries seem to be young- 
sters and healthy young adults, such as Vlet- 
nam war casualties, according to Dr. Claude 
Lambert, professor of orthopedic surgery at 
the University of Illinois, 

But other experts, including Roy Snellson, 
chief of orthotic and prosthetic services at 
Rancho Los Amigos Hospital, Downey, said 
IPOP is a reasonable way to handle elderly 
patients, also, particularly diabetics who 
must have leg amputations because of com- 
plications that arise from the disease process. 

Snelison said that 40 patients, most of 
them elderly, have received the IPOP proce- 
dure at Rancho during the past year. 
Rancho Los Amigos is a county hospital 
that in the rehabilitation of 
patients with chronic diseases. 


WALKS DAY AFTER DAY 


Nationally, it is customary for a patient to 
wait an average of 7½ months after an am- 
putation before being fitted with an artificial 
limb, Snellson said the IPOP patient is 
walking on his new limb the day after the 
operation and home within a week. Ordi- 
narily, he said, a diabetic could be expected 
to be hospitalized about a month after 
amputation. 

The artificial limb installed immediately 
following surgery is a temporary device. It 
is replaced with a permanent artificial limb 
in about a month or six weeks. 

“When we tell a patient about to be am- 
putated that he will be walking tomorrow 
he doesn't believe us,” Dr. Lambert said in 
an interview. “But you should see the smile 
on his face the next day when he ls walk- 
ing on his new limb.” 

Bert Titus, director of the prosthetics de- 
partment at Duke University, Durham, N.C., 
sald 43 IPOP cases—all leg amputations— 
have been done at his center, ranging in age 
from a 24-year-old child who had been run 
over by a car to a 72-year-old man with 
insufficient circulation in the legs. 

The Canadian artificial hand was described 
by Dr. Gustave Gingras, executive director 
of the Rehabilitation Institute of Montreal. 
Strictly experimental, the device to date has 
been installed on only 12 persons in the 
United States and Canada, 
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At present the hand can be made to per- 
form only one movement—open and close 
the four fingers against the thumb—but 
plans call for a wider range of movements 
including wrist motions and shoulder moye- 
ment. 

The present model, demonstrated by H. M. 
Hague, an ex-colonel who lost his arm in 
World War II, is suitable only for below-the- 
elbow amputations. Dr. G said he 
eventually intends to design a full-len 
artificial arm. Ap 

The Russians were the first to develop a 
prosthesis that gets part of its electrical 
power from the patient's own muscles. Elec- 
trodes are placed on top of the muscle which 
is to be the source of When the 
patient flexes the muscle, electricity is gen- 
erated and carried by wire to a transistor, 
which amplifies the energy 10,000 times. It 
then goes to a tiny electric motor inside the 
arm. Rechargeable batteries supply addi- 
tional power. 

Flexing the muscle one time causes the 
fingers to close. Flexinfi it again opens the 
fingers. 

“For the first time I am exercising a limb 
that really is not there,” Hague said. 

Also on display at the meeting were sey- 
eral powered braces designed at Rancho Los 
Amigos for patients with paralyzed arms. 

The braces are ingeniously designed to al- 
low the patient to use what function he still 
possesses to control the movement of his 
arm to feed himself and do other chores. 

For example, one nearly completely para- 
lyzed patient controls his arm movements by 
touching the tip of his tongue to various 
switches arranged in front of his mouth. 
The switches activate motors which move the 


arms. 

According to Titus, there are only about 
1,200 certified orthotists (brace makers) and 
prosthetists (limb makers) in the United 
States, and the number being trained is not 
keeping pace with the need. Titus heads 
the board which certifies these professionals, 

He said that general prosperity, the Viet- 
nam war and Medicare are adding greatly 
to the demands for services. The Medicare 
program will pay for new devices or repair 
old ones if a physician deems it necessary. 

Association officials sald no one has any 
idea of the number of Americans who have or 
need such devices. The only concrete figure 
&vailable is 80,000 amputations a year, mostly 
due to accidents. 


Information About Legislative Matters 


SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure most of our colleagues receive as 
many letters as I do asking for infor- 
mation about legislation and issues. 

These requests in large part are so 
general in nature as to require hours of 
time for research, if we were to attempt 
to answer them. 

I am sure most of these people would 
try to be specific in their requests if 
they realized the volume of business 
transacted by the Congress. 

The 89th Congress compiled a Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp that will contain 
approximately 55,326 pages up to the 
date it closes on October 22, 1966, ex- 
clusive of 12,242 pages of the Appendix. 

A total of 26,566 measures were intro- 
duced in both Houses of Congress, of 
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which 21,999 were introduced in the 
House of Representatives. 

The House passed 2,148 bills and reso- 
lutions and the Senate passed 1,968. 

There were 145 conference reports 
filed in the House. 

There were 794 public laws and 367 
private laws enacted. 

Ten bills were vetoed by the President 
and no vetoes were overridden by Con- 


gress. 

These figures indicate how important 
it is for our constituents to be definite 
and specific when they write to us about 
legislative matters. 


When L. B. J. Drops in for Lunch 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Harley B, Grimsley, the veteran edi- 
torial writer for the Jackson (Mich.) 
Citizen Patriot, of the Booth Newspaper 
Syndicate, recently added to his reputa- 
tion for sound and spirited journalism 
with a series of dispatches relating prin- 
cipally to the United Nations, but 
including as well such diverting com- 
mentary as “When L.B.J. Drops in for 
Lunch.” I read these four articles with 
great interest and with much personal 
benefit and I wholeheartedly recom- 
mend them to the attention and reflee- 
tion of my colleagucs. 

The columns are as follows: 

From the Jackson Citizen Patriot, Oct. 11, 
1 


1966 
i WHEN LB. J. DROPS IN FOR LUNCH 
(By Harley B. Grimsley) 

What happens when the President of the 
United States drops in for lunch and to 
make a speech on a few hours notice? 

Pandemonium! Or would you believe 


bedlam? 

It happened last Friday to the National 
Conference of Editorial Writers, assembled in 
New York City for their annual meeting, I 
wouldn't have believed it If I hadn't been 
there. 

To “background” the situation, as we say 
in the language of the trade, the NCEW 
issues a more or less standing invitation to 
the Man in the White House to address its 
gatherings. We almost had President John- 
son at Milwaukee last year. He made the 
commitment, then came the gall bladder 
allment which forced him to cancel. 

This year our program cochairmen felt 
rather fortunate to book Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk as the speaker for our Friday 
luncheon, which was held at the Foreign 
Policy Association headquarters just across 
the street from the United Nations. 

Between 2 and 3 p.m. Thursday. the pro- 
gram chairmen were notified by the White 
House that Mr. Johnson had decided to come 
to the conference and to speak in place of 
Mr. Rusk. 

The New York police department presum- 
ably was alerted about the same time. 

What was booked as a quiet little luncheon 
turned Into a major national news event. 
New York, where national conventions and 
conferences come at about three cents a 
dozen, suddenly discovered that we were 
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When we arrived at the bullding on United 
Nations Plaza for a 9 a.m. meeting, the place 
already was hip-deep in police and Secret 
Service men. Police barricades had been set 
up. We got through the lines only by virtue 
of our conference badges. 

Estimates of the security forces present 
ranged all the way from the 1,000 published 
in the New York press, to the 3,000 which 
my wife learned from a Secret Service man. 
And that didn’t count the 300 security 
officers who were inside the building, check- 
ing on every employe, arranging to guard 
every door and haliway, and putting chains 
and locks on every fire door. 

The President's car, plus the Secret Service 
car which carries more armament than a 
Sherman tank, and a string of black 
limousines for dignitaries, already were 
parked in front of the building on 46th St. 

What had been planned es a buffet 
luncheon was converted quickly to a sit- 
down meal, The room was small, but places 
had to be made for the White House staff 
members, the working press, radio and TV 
broadcasters and, of course, the inevitable 
security men. The buffet luncheon on a 
plate looked like something from Joe's Diner 
(at $8.50 per copy, yet including pre-lunch 
refreshments. New York food prices are 
murder, In the words of Wilbur E. Elston, 
editorial page editor of the Detroit News and 
president-elect of the NCEW, “never have 80 
few spent so much" I think he really meant 
to add; “for so little"). 

My wife picked up a rumor at the UN. that 
offers of $100 were being made for tickets 
to the luncheon. Unfortunately I didn't 
meet up with a buyer. And I doubt that I 
would have sold had I done so. 

‘We were ordered to be seated before 1 p.m., 
the hour of the President's arrival, We were 
and he was exactly on time. 

There is magic in the office of the presi- 
dency. A South Carolinian at our table, who 
takes a dim view of LBJ, remarked: 

“There isn't a more blase audience in the 
world than a bunch of editors and editorial 
writers, but there is electricity in this room 


today.“ 

right and he stood and joined en- 
thusiastically in the applause when the Presi- 
dent walked in. 

The President's speech was a sober one, 
totally devoid of politics, More about that 
tomorrow. 

After the luncheon ended, we faded to the 
Outside of the building, fascinated by the 
sheer logistics and mechanics of guarding 
and moving a president, The cars still were 
in place. The barricades were up, The 
Secret Service men were scanning every win- 
dow of the high-rise apartments across the 
street, We were told there were security 
men on every roof in the neighborhood. A 
group of bearded beatnik anti-Viet Nam War 
demonstrators had been isolated by the New 
York police. They were caught by surprise, 
too. They still were painting their picket 
signs when the President appeared. 

A fairly large crowd was gathered across 
UN. Plaza, hoping for a glimpse of the Presi- 
dent, They were rewarded. 

As he left the building, Mr. Johnson was 
supposed to enter his car for the short drive 
to the United Nations headquarters. In- 
stead, he did a sharp left turn and walked 
into the street to greet the crowd. While 
Secret Service men and police quietly went 
mad, he “pressed the flesh”, as the Washing- 
ton newsmen call handshaking, He insisted 
on walking a block down the street to the 
United States U.N. mission before he entered 
his car to go to the U.N. and to greet the 
Secretary-General U Thant, And thereby 
hangs another yarn. 

During the luncheon, U.N. Ambassador 
Arthur Goldberg left the table, returning in 
a few minutes. I found out later that the 
President had sent him out to call U Thant 
and tell him to expect a visit from Mr. John- 
son, also unscheduled. 
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Later I learned that when the call came 
from the President, bedlam came with it to 
the UN. 

The official in charge of security has 150 
guides under his control. I don't know how 
many actually were piloting parties of citi- 
zens around the palace, but plans had to be 
made to halt and hold the parties in oor- 
ridors and rooms where they would be sealed 
of from the President's route. Moreover, 
the security force had to be rallied and dis- 
persed so as to provide the maximum of pro- 
tection for the President. The news ac- 
counts told of the meeting of Mr. Johnson 
and the secretary-general. The confusion 
behind the physical arrangements for the 
visit did not show. 

“Unpredictable Lyndon” is the way Wash- 
ington newsmen refer to the President, 

It must have been a rough day all around 
for employes of government. Ambassador 
Goldberg showed up late for his own party, 
at which he was the host to the editorial 
writers in the UN. Mission Bldg. 

Be not shook up, gentle taxpayers. It 
didn't cost you a cent. The NCEW has a 
rigid rule against free-loading on anyone, 
and most especially on government agencies. 
The mission furnished the hall and the dig- 
nitaries, we furnished the refreshments. 

The consensus was that the ambassador 
probably had gone somewhere to have a good 
cry. But when he showed up he was in good 
humor, By that time the President was 
well on his way by jet to the ranch. The 
New York police were relaxing and the Secret 
Service men probably were trying to get the 
lunch they must have missed as they 
guarded the President in Gotham. 

[From the Jackson Citizen Patriot, Oct. 12, 
1966] 
LBJ. SEEKS Traps ROUTE TO PEACE 
(By Harley B. Grimsley) 


President Johnson was deadly serious and 
spoke in carefully measured phrases as he 
made what was billed as a major foreign 
policy address.” He permitted himself no 
levity and none of the folksy Johnson style 
of talking. 

Speaking last Friday before the National 
Conference of Editorial Writers in New York, 
the President extended a handful of new 
olive branches to the Soviet Union and its 
satellites in Eastern Europe. 

Iam certain that many in the crowd shared 
my own thoughts as I listened: 

Why is the President offering a hand of 
friendship -and cooperation to the Soviet 
Union at the very moment that Communists, 
alded in some large measure by Russia, are 
killing Americans in Viet Nam? 

I think we learned the answer in the 
course of the address and in a series of 
studies of foreign affairs, including a speech, 
the following evening, by George Brown, 
Britain's deputy prime minister and secre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs, 

I don’t know that I agree with the Presi- 
dent, I don’t know that he is right. History 
tells me to be skeptical of the Communists 
of whatever strain and to put no faith in 
the word of the leaders of the Soviet Union. 

But neither do I think that Mr. Johnson 
has gone soft on communism or is being 
advised by pinks or worse. Rather, I think, 
he is trying to achieve the goal of ail Amer- 
ican presidents of our times. That is to be 
the man who brought lasting peace to the 
world and healed what he called “the wound 
in Europe which now cuts East from West 
and brother from brother.” 

The wound is most plainly seen in the 
Berlin Wall whete those who attempt to 
escape from the Communist paradise likely 
are to be gunned down in cold blood. 

The President's olive branches included 
such items as increased trade with the East, 
credits for nations such as Poland, expanded 
cultural exchanges and a commercial air 
agreement with the Soviet Union. 
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A number of obvious factors are behind the 
President’s thoughts and words. 

One of these is that military force never 
will heal the wound. Other methods must 
be found to effect the cure. Talk of “libera- 
tion” of the captive nations is unrealistic. 
Germany never will be reunited by arms or 
by revolution. 

Regardless of Russia's role in Viet Nam, 
the schism between the Soviet Union and 
China, Uf it is real, can be closed only if they 
Join hands to face a common enemy. 

Many of the ancient divisions in Europe 
have been wiped away by trade. Mr. John- 
son's reasoning seems to be that If commerce 
between East and West achleves such pro- 
portions and create such benefits for both 
sides, that military action becomes unthink- 
able, then a basis will be found for lasting 
peace. 

In the long gone, but not lamented, days 
of Western colonialism it was said that 
“trade follows the flag.“ This still is true to 
u large degree of the new and more deadly 
brand of colonialism practiced by the Com- 
munist powers. 

Today it might be said that “pence follows 
trade.” What the ambitious rulers of Italy, 
Germany and Japan tried to gain by military 
might in World War I has been achieved 
through channels of commerce. Only the 
Communists have not learned the painful 
and ve lessons of that great conflict 
and the years that followed. 

In speaking of the commercial aspects of 
his offer, the President said: This is 
business and it will help us—help us to build 
the bridges to Eastern Europe that I spoke 
of in my address at VMI. only a few months 


He also said: 

“We want the Soviet Union and the na- 
tions of Eastern Europe to know that we and 
our allies shall go step-by-step with them 
Just as far as they are willing to advance.” 

The President obviously believes—and 
events of recent years prove—that the Com- 
munist regimes of Eastern Europe will not 
fall of their own weight. Nelther will they 
be defeated in a military way. The Bomb 
makes war unthinkable, even if our allies in 
Europe, who are doing well in their own trade 
with the Communist bloc, had the stomach 
for a “war of liberation.” Or even if Amer- 
icans did. 

Viet Nam and Eastern Europe are two 
Cifferent kettles of fish, as are Peking and 
Moscow. } 

The President's plan then, appears to be 
to build the commercial and cultural bridges 
to the East—the Communists willing—and 
Strengthen them to the point where lasting 
Peace and mutual understanding will be- 
come necessities for both sides. He would 
Create conditions in which the Soviet Union, 
if forced to make a choice, would have to side 
With the West instead of its big and belliger- 
ent comrade in Red China. 

He seemingly hopes to make commerce be- 
tween East and West so appealing and per- 
manent that the armies on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain and the Berlin Wall can be 
Teduced. 

The President carefully pointed out that 
his new offers were not made from weakness. 
He reminded all who heard him that the 
American people and their government do 
not believe that might makes right; that 
they have been tested and not found wanting 
in the Marshall Plan, the Truman Doctrine, 
NATO, SEATO, Berlin, Korea, the Dominican 
Republic, and even today in Viet Nam. His 
were not the words of a dove. 

But nelther were they the remarks of an 
unyielding hawk. 

He sees trade and exchanges of all types 
between governments and people as the only 
practical lasting way to peace. 

Ile reminded us that his general policy is 
the same as that followed by the four presi- 
dents who preceded him. That is true. 
Roosevelt, Truman, Eisenhower and Ken- 
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nedy, all in their times, tried to build the 
bridges in one way or another. Their gains 
were small, 
President Johnson now is risking his place 
in history on the hopes that conditions now 
are right for a new effort to follow the trade 
route to peace. 

Is he right? 

I don't know, Pray that he is, but we, 
as a people, have been disappointed so many 
times. 


[From the Jackson Citizen Patriot, 
Oct. 13, 1966] 


MANY Feet U.N. USEFUL; EVEN As A “DEBATING 
Sociery” 


(By Harley B. Grimsley) 

I went back to the United Nations Friday 
and re-discovered the truth of the French 
proverb: The more things change, the more 
they are the same.” 

On both of my trips to the big glass house 
on the East River in New York I traveled 
with the VIP's. The first visit was in March 
of 1961 as a member of an American Press 
institute seminar. The second was last Fri- 
day as a member of the National Conference 
of Editorial Writers meeting in New York. 

In both cases they rolled out the red 
carpet. We were taken behind the scenes 
and given every opportunity to assess the 
work of the world organization, 

No one becomes an expert on the United 
Nations or foreign affairs in two visits. The 
best a working newspaperman can do under 
these circumstances is report impressions; to 
pass along what the real experts have to 
say. 
deliberately looked for contrasts, for 
changes, perhaps for proof of my own con- 
viction that the U.N. has been sliding down 
hill in the past five years from the status 
of a powerful force in the world to that of a 
debating society. 

I might have been right. 

On my first trip—the date was March 15, 
1961—the member of the United States 
UN. Mission staff who conducted the briefing 
told us that we would see history made in 

Security Council. 
the eee Adlai E. Stevenson 
was presiding as chairman of the council. 
He was at his best—witty, urbane, dedicated. 

The issue before the body was the com- 
plaint of Angola against Portugal. Remem- 
ber that dispute? Probably not. It has been 
so overshadowed by events the intervening 
years. In brief, Angola, 12 colony, had a 

evance against Portugal, the 
e were told that for the first time in 
history the United States would cast a vote 
in favor of an African country against a 
Eur colonial 8 

8 1558 as the afternoon of 
March 15, 1961. 

The before the Security Council 
called for a United 3 8 5 
Angola's complaint. e on was lost, 
but five of the 11 members, the United 
States, the Soviet Union, the United Arab 
Republic, Ceylon and Liberia voted “yea.” 
Six nations, including France and Britain, 
abstained. 

At that time, the Congo was in a state of 
turmoil, Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold was only a few months away from 
the plane crash which took his life while he 
was on a mission of peace in Africa. 

The wheels of history have made many 
revolutions since that mild and pleasant day 
in March of 1961. The second-guessers say 
that the United States was wrong in throw- 
ing its weight to the side of the natives in 
Africa, that this was the first of a long series 
of mistakes. 

For all that, the vote of the United States 
on Angola, the crisis in the Congo and the 
manner in which the U.N. was attempting to 
meet it, created an atmosphere of hope and 


courage around the headquarters in New 
York. 
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There is no doubt that the power and the 
prestige of the U.N, have declined in the past 
five years. 

More and more the world organization 
has become a “debating society.” The 
peskiest peace problem on the face of the 
earth, which is the war in Viet Nam, has not 
even been brought before the “parliament 
of man.“ to use Tennyson's phrase. 

The Cuban crisis has come and gone with- 
out UN action. The Berlin Wall is not even 
recognized by the organization. 

Prominent member states have refused to 
pay their share of the expenses of the various 
peace-keeping operations conducted by the 
UN 


The predictions of the pessimists seem 
about to come true. They say, and I often 
have been inclined to agree, that the UN 
has become a great exercise in futility. As 
a force for world peace it is a flop. 

But the experts whose opinions I must 
respect disagree. 

They radiate hope. 
happenings in the UN. 

They point out that, despite its failure to 
live up to the letter of the charter, it pro- 
vides a place for debate, for negotiation and 
for executive action, a forum for 119 nations 
of the world. 

One of the experts who briefed us cited a 
specific example in connection with the 
Cuban missile crisis. On that occasion, he 
said, the foreign offices of very few nations 
believed the statement by the United States 
that the Russian missiles were in place in 
Castroland. 

Pictures of the missiles, shown at the UN 
proved to 119 governments in one day that 
the United States was telling the truth, It 
would have been all but impossible, he said, 
to have reached each of the nations indi- 
vidually and in so short a time. 

“Having a framework for negotiation is 
helpful," he added, then listed examples. 

This same expert also pointed out that the 
United Nations, is, first, last and always, a 
political body, not at all unlike a local board 
of supervisors, a city commission or a state 
legislature. Unanimous agreement on any 
given issue is impossible, but debate is pos- 
sible and compromise is not out of reach. 

“We must recognize its limitations as a 
political body,” he said, “but we have to take 
the pragmatic view. The United Nations 
won't go away. We must live with it and 
make it work for us.“ 

Has the United Nations a future? 

The consensus of the experts is that it 
does, regardless of how we skeptics may feel. 

And so the hope that I felt in 1961 still 
is present in 1966. 


The more things change, the more they 
are the same. 


They rationalize the 


[From the Jackson Citizen Patriot, 
Oct. 14, 1966] 


Does U.N. REALLY Serve America? 
(By Harley B. Grimsley) 
“Get the United States out of the United 


Nations and the United Nations out of the 
United States!“ 


This is a battle cry, or a slogan for a cru- 
sade, in certain American circles, 

“We are tolerating a nest of spies in the 
UN! Red China must be kept out! The 


U.N. works against the American national 
interest!” 


And so it goes. In weighing the future 
of the United States in the UN., a key 
question must be asked and answered: 

“Does the world organization serve our 
national interest?” 

Members of the National Conference of 
Editorial Writers meeting in New York last 
week heard the answer, put in various forms, 
from a variety of experts. These included 
Secretary-General U Thant, who presented 
the global view, U.S. Ambassador Arthur 


8 and a panel ot authorities made up 
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Dr. Richard N. Gardner, professor of law 
and international relations at Columbia Uni- 
versity and senior advisor to the United 
States delegation to the U.N. General 
Assembly. 

Dr. Hans J, Morgenthau, director for the 
Center for Study of American Policy and pro- 
fessor of political science at the University 


of Chicago. 

Dr. John G. Stoessinger, executive officer 
of the Ph. D, program in Political Science, 
Hunter College, and member of the Commis- 
sion to Study the Organization of Peace. 

Their titles and their backgrounds proba- 
bly entitle these men to be classed as in- 
tellectuals” or even “eggheads.” We found 
them able to speak in a down-to-earth and 
pragmatic manner. 

We also heard from George Brown, 
Britain’s deputy prime minister and secretary 
of state for foreign affairs who currently is 
in the United States on a mission to propose 
and push a plan for bringing peace to Viet 
Nam, 

Brown is a brilliant, loquacious, witty, 
gregarious man and one who says what he 
thinks without hesitation. He had the 
courage to stand up before an audience of 
American editors, many of whom thoroughly 

with him, and say that Red China 
ought to be admitted to the United Nations. 
Then he added: “So they can have some of 
the troubles we do.” 

Judging from the skillful manner in which 
he fielded questions, many of them loaded, 
from the American and Canadian editorial 
writers and London newsmen who were fol- 
lowing him about New York, he must be a 
terror in parliamentary debate. 

But to get back to the key question stated 
above, here, in essence, are some of the 
answers we heard: 

“The United Nations has served America’s 
national interest. For the first ten years of 
its existence it largely was an appendage of 
American foreign policy. 

“The atmosphere has changed with the ad- 
mission of so many new nations, but U.S. 
interests still are being served.” 

One speaker cited as an example the world 
population explosion which has become a 
matter of universal concern, He said, in 
effect, that it is in the American national 
interest to aid in population control, but 
that it can't do so alone. Rich, prosperous, 
white America cannot tell the backward 
nations that they should produce fewer chil- 
dren but the United Nations can do so. 

With respect to the refusal of nations such 
as France and the Soviet Union to refuse to 
pay their share of the cost of peacek 
operations and to literally defy the U.N. on 
many matters, this is the consensus of the 


“No nation will vote against, or will pay 
money to work against, its own national in- 
terest.” 


As hypothetical examples, they cited Cuba 
and Viet Nam. If the U.N. had sent a 
“peacekeeping” force to stop the invasion at 
the Bay of Pigs, or should flatly tell the 
United States to get out of Viet Nam, this 
country would fiout the will of the world 
organization. 

Another example: What would the U.S. 
have done if Kasavubu had been assassinated 
and Lumumba, the tool of Russia's national 
interest, had survived to rule in the Congo? 

As for the constant violations of the letter 
of the charter, particularly on the matter of 
dues and assessments, the experts point out 
that when Ambassador Goldberg ‘“surren- 
dered” on the matter of dues, he reserved 
to the United States the right to take a 
similar attitude when and if it felt that 
such action was in its own national interest. 

We heard much about the strength of the 
UN, lying in the flexibility which is being 
accorded the charter. 

Dr. Morgenthau pointed out that Stalin 
and others had the idea that the purpose of 
the U.N. was to provide a method by which 
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the five great powers would run all the affairs 
of the world. It hasn't worked out that way 
so the letter and the spirit of the charter 
have been altered by custom and agreement 
to keep the alive. 

Although they didn't say so, I gained the 
impression that thelr thinking is pretty 
much the same as that which is applied to 
the interpretation of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Rightly or wrongly—and I think in many 
instances wrongly—the Constitution has 
been interpreted in ways not at all envisioned 
by the Founding Fathers. The excuse for 
so doing is that the basic law must be 
adapted to the needs of the time. Thus is 
the flexibility in the application of the U.N, 
Charter defended. Hew to the letter, so the 
authorities say, and the UN. wili die. They 
feel it is important to keep it alive, 

Again quoting Dr. Morgenthau: “The 
United Nations had added a new dimension 
to world power politics.” 

His thesis, and all others seem to agree, 
is that the success or failure of the U.N. lies 
outside the world organization—in the realm 
of world politics. This and every other 
power will work outside the U.N. when it 
suits their purpose. Again, Viet Nam and 
Cuba are two of the prime examples. 

Touchy questions in power politics often 
are kept outside the U.N. because the U.S. 
does not want to force Russia to vote against 
us—or we do not want to risk a defeat in the 
General Assembly. This same philosophy is 
followed by other powers, large and small, 

The matter of relative power and voting 
is one of the worst questions facing the U.N. 
It is a fact that nations representing 10 
per cent of the world population can swing 
a two-thirds vote in the General Assembly. 
(There is something for those who consider 
the one man, one vote theory sacrosanct to 
chew on.) The experts see no easy solution 
to that one. 

Should Red China be admitted? Not only 
Mr. Brown but most of the experts believe 
that it should so that the United Nations 
will “represent the world as it 18.“ 

The provision in the charter limiting mem- 
bership to “peaceloving nations“ was lost 
from the very beginning because the Soviet 
Union not only was a charter member but 
Was granted one of the permanent seats on 
the Security Council. 

But would Red China join, even if given 
the chance? 

That's a good question, one which our 
experts could not answer definitely. The 
chances are that the Communist power would 
lay down so many tions to member- 
ship that even its most ardent friends in 
the U.N. would not be able to accept them. 

Summing up, the experts seem to agree 
that, for better or worse, the U.N. will re- 
main and will serve a useful purpose. The 
flexibility which so many Americans abhor 
enables it to survive where other world orga- 
nizations, such as the League of Nations, 
failed. 

It supplies a forum for 119 nations and 
should, they say, represent all human beings 
on the face of the earth. It provides a ve- 
hicle for instant negotiation and diplomacy. 

It had added, as Dr. Morgenthau says, a 
new dimension to world power politics, but 
really has not changed that institution. It 
is not the world government that its early 
advocates hoped for and it cannot impose its 
will on any government against its national 
interest. ‘ 

That it has survived 21 years to become of 
age is something of a miracle. 

These opinions are not my own. This is 
what persons close to the UN. scene believe. 

They may be right. I hope they are, al- 
though a deep strain of skepticism remains. 

To take the negative view, it must be ad- 
mitted that the U.N. has created no real 
disasters, for America or for the world. Per- 
haps it has done much good. 


And the punch line ite friends always 
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employ is this: Maybe the world would not 
be_worse off without the United Nations, but 
who wants to find out? 

I don't believe I do. 


` 


Maryland Partners of the Alliance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Al- 
bert Berney, executive secretary of the 
Maryland Partners of the Alliance, 10 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md., 
recently attended, as a delegate, the 
Second Inter-American Partners of the 
Alliance Conference in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. In connection therewith she 
wrote a most interesting and stimulating 
report describing the events of the Con- 
ference and graphically illustrating the 
value of the Partners of the Alliance pro- 
gram in general and the Maryland Part- 
ners of the Alliance in particular. I 
urge all of our colleagues to read Mrs. 
Berney’s remarks, which follow: 

‘The first stop on my trip was Miami where 
delegates of the 31 North American Partner- 
states met to discuss the formation of a Na- 
tional Association. Latin American States 
had done so a year ago. The discussion was 
lively as no state wanted a second bureau- 
cracy set up in Washington, nor spend money 
in paying dues. 

But the vote for such an organization was 
unanimous, the reasons were several. Jim 
Boren, the director, explained that an asso- 
ciation such as this could aecomplish many 
things in areas, where his hands as a govern- 
ment employe would be tied. Through a Na- 
tional Association we will be able to apply for 
foundation grants; we shall also be able to 
deal with airlines as a large group to get re- 
duced airfares for our exchanges of goods and 
people. The organization would be a clear- 
inghouse for communications among our- 
selves and new ideas. 

AID has tentatively promised 130,000 dol- 
lars to set up this office, and Edward Marcus 
of Dallas was elected chairman. This orga- 
nization should start to function by Janu- 
ary 1, 1967. 

Now to Rio. Dr. Tayback and I were fortu- 
nate that the Estado do Rio was only a 20 
minute ferry ride away from the Hotel Gloria. 
So we had split personalities, spending part 
of each day in both locations. Most of the 
work at the Second Inter-American Partners 
of the Alliance Conference was done in com- 
mittees. There were official speeches to the 
entire body, but they were kept at a mini- 
mum. 

Our Rio delegates, Dr. Tayback and I split 
to be represented at each of the committees, 
that ranged from “Business and Industry.” 
Agriculture, Human Resources, Public Health 
and Preventive Medicine to Organization and 
Projects. I participated at the Inst one. 

To summarize: 

Emphasis was given again and again that 
our partnerships remain purely private, per- 
son to person, without governmental inter- 
ference and we shall only ask for government 
help if absolutely necessary. 

Our interchanges should concentrate more 
and more on Youth, as our future citizens. 
Instead of having Latin American specialists 
come to the U.S, for further training, we 
should send our technicians down there to 
train these people in their own surroundings. 
Too often American-trained Latins have re- 
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turned to their home bases and found their 
new learning was not applicable to their 
home environment. Also, this re- 
verse flow, of training might deter the Latin 
American “Brain Drain.” which is consider- 
able. 

The South Americans stressed that they 
can teach us, too. In getting us acquainted 
with their ancient and modern cultures, 
thelr good race relations, their solid family 
life, which keeps Juvenile delinquency to a 
minimum. Several told how these partner- 
ships had changed their image of the “grin- 
go.” Formerly they only knew the wealthy 
tourist or the ruthless businessman. Now 
they realize the large number of middle class 
Americans. People like themselves, sharing 
similar problems, specifically in education, 
law enforcement, slum clearance and getting 
better people into thelr governments. I was 
struck by the complete empathy between our 
different groups. I was also fascinated how 
the U.S. states work on their partnerships. 
Leaving out Texas and Florida—who are not 
in a class with the rest, having huge sums 
at their disposal—Maryland shares common 
problems with the others. Hospital ship- 
ments, medical help, cheaper air rates, etc. 

But let me brag a little. The other states 
were very Impressed by our project implemen- 
tation and will follow sult. The Estado do 
Rio u the only one to have the donees of 
Project an agreement to use our money 
for a self help undertaking in a spe- 
cific time span. 

Also our sister school program is the most 
Widespread and our student exchange the 
largest, Our direct communication via radio 
phone served by hams will set up a pattern 
Tor other states. 

We do lag in art exchanges, in collecting 
tools for vocational and training schools, in 
exchange-professorships at University level 
and in establishing Portuguese language 
courses. 

Now away from the Gloria to Niterol. 
Our counter committee meets every Tuesday 
evening and I attended one of those. To say 
those meetings are lively is an understate- 
ment. We discussed many topics. Their 
Philosophy, which is important to them and 
with which I agreed is to stress the Maryland- 
Rio relationship, leaving out the U.S. They 
display the Maryland fag at all their func- 
tions and have really done a great job of 
making the word and the meaning of Mary- 
tand a popular one. They are very anxious 
to revitalize our sister school program which 
had started with such a bang and is some- 
what dormant now. I hope for great things 
with our new school program chairman here, 
Miss Stidham. The Rio program wants to 
de-emphasize moneyed projects—except in 
the school building programs—and have us 
concentrate more on exchanges and Equip- 
ment, Hospitals more than ever need prao- 
tically everything and there is a crying need 
for all kinds of small tools. Dr. Evaldo, our 
Agricultural expert, suggested sending over a 
Maryland prize bull to be exhibited at the 
State Fair and then auctioned off. I had 
lengthy talks with various committee mem- 
bers about setting up a kind of United Cam- 
Paign in Niterol We had approached this 
idea a year ago and found our committee 
much more receptive this time. I suggested 
they find and send up here a dynamic, Eng- 
lish speaking organizer for a course in setting 
up a Community Chest agency down there. 
They and I know that the citizens of Niterol 
could implement many of their own projects 
this way. When the Governor elect Fontes 
Visits Maryland in 4 weeks, they suggested 
that we take his wife on a tour of Red 
Feather agencies. 

Now the high point of our trip. Just so 
you don't think we worked for 10 days 
Straight through. We were taken by our 
committee on a two day trip to the Southern 
tip of the Estado do Rio. There lies the fish- 
ing town of Parati. This ancient place is the 
Pride of Brazil. By law nothing is allowed 
to change the charming colonial architecture 
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of the place. We were shown two recently 
built modern houses, but to the owners grief, 
they have to be torn down as they don't con- 
form to the rest of the buildings. To get to 
Parati we were treated to a wild and wooly 
boatride from Angra dos Reis. Our intention 
was to land first at the island of Ilha Grande, 
to present the $1400 check from the Talbot 
County school system for finishing a large 
grammar school there, but the ocean was too 
rough to even get near this island. 

I could talk forever of this region of ex- 
travagant beauty, green mountains descend 
to white beaches, the huge bay—much larger 
than our Chesapeake—is dotted with pic- 
turesque islands, the water has colors from 
turquoise to deep blue, well a veritable para- 
dise., Dr. Tayback and I tried to project into 
the future, fill the bay with sailboats, the 
beaches with sunbathers and surfers, the 
mountains with hikers, at present there is 
complete solitude, the tourist potential Is 
really tremendous. The whole area is in- 
habited by fisher folk, who are desperately 
poor and unable to eke out a decent living, in 
spite of the abundance of delicious shrimp 
and fish, 

We arrived in Parati, drenched to the skin, 
but soon warmed by the enthusiastic wel- 
come we received. I think we were the first 
Americans to visit there. We toured the 
school and oh what pretty teachers! and the 
hospital where a young and earnest doctor is 
trying to take care of the whole county. 

e left reluctantly the next day, this time 
by jeep, the roads were as bumpety as the 
ocean, but the state is making a tremendous 
effort to build a highway, so that tourists 
from Sao Paulo in the South and Rio in the 
North will be able to get to Parati and bring 
some money into this area. e stopped off 
in Barra Mansa, but that is Dr. Tayback's 
province and I shant trespass, we tarried 
every place so long, just could not seem to 
leave, that we arrived at the Rio airport as 
the last passengers to board the plane back 
home. 


Polish Independence Day 
(November 16, 1918) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr, CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
birth and growth of an independent and 
sovereign state at the end of the First 
World War was the culmination of the 
Polish people’s struggle for freedom. It 
also marked the attainment of a supreme 
goal for which all freedom-loving Poles 
had worked ceaselessly for more than 
100 years. 

Since the last partition of Poland at 
the end of the 18th century the unhappy 
Poles were subjected to alien regimes in 
their homeland. Under the autocratic 
rulers of Austria, Germany, and czarist 
Russia they lived as restless and discon- 
tented subjects. And whenever they 
tried to rezain their freedom, they were 
powerless against their ruthless and pow- 
erful foes, and so their efforts ended in 
disasters and utter defeats. Still these 
stouthearted and gallant people were 
not disheartened and despondent; they 
looked forward to the day when their 
next effort would succeed. And their 
best chance came toward the end of the 
First World War. Late in 1918, as the 
defeat of the Austrian-German forces 
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seemed certain, and as the czarist regime 
in Russia was already gone, the Poles 
were in a position to take their fate into 
their own hands and be masters of their 
own national destiny. That was the in- 
tent and spirit of the proclamation of 
Poland’s independence by the Polish 
leaders on October 7, though the newly 
formed government notified the other 
sovereign governments of the existence 
of a free Polish state only on November 
16. Since then, for 48 years all Poles 
have celebrated the anniversary of that 
day as their independence day. Even 
though the independence thus attained 
was lost in 1939, and at the end of the 
last war the Poles did not regain it, they 
still celebrate their independence day as 
the most memorable event in their mod- 
ern history. 


` 


Dr. Charles B. Huggins, of the University 
of Chicago, 1966 Nobel Laureate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as Representative from the Second 
District of Illinois, I have been inspired 
by the quality of my constituents. They 
are in the forefront of leadership in cul- 
ture, the professions, business, and labor. 

Twenty-six Nobel laureates have been 
associated with the University of Chi- 
cago. The 26th is Dr. Charles B. Hug- 
gins, the William B. Ogden distinguished 
service professor and director of the 
Ben May Laboratory for Cancer Re- 
search. He was notified of his selection 
on October 13, 1960. 

The enclosed article from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Magazine is brought to 
the attention of my colleagues and the 
Nation because it illustrates two facts: 
First, the secret of genius is hard work; 
and, second, the keynote of greatness is 
modesty and humility: 

Dr. Cuartes B. Hucctns: 1966 
NOBEL LAUREATE 

On the morning of October 13, the Hug- 
gins household near the University campus 
was awakened by a telephone call, Dr. 
Charles B. Huggins, the William B. Ogden 
Dist: ed Service Professor and Director 
of the Ben May Laboratory for Cancer Re- 
search, was informed that he was to share the 
1966 Nobel Prize for medicine. His reaction 
was surprise and incredulity. 

“We were admonished,” Dr. Huggins later 
told newsmen, “that the phone might start 
ringing. That was the understatement of 
the year.” Receiving a Nobel Prize, he says, 
is “like having your house burn down—it's 
terribly exciting. It's a very great honor, of 
8 nee it's not one of the great 
even ‘e—such as birth or or 
death—it's of inestimable value 3 
vorable recognition of one's work by col- 
leagues, to have them Bay, in effect, ‘not too 
bad, not too bad at au But I hope that 
this will not make me proud.” 

Dr. Huggins and his wife, Margaret, live at 
5759 Kenwood Avenue. They have two chil- 
dren, Charles E. a surgeon at Har- 
vard Medical School, and Emily, a housewife. 
Dr. Huggins has been here for forty years and 
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ås the twenty-sixth Nobel laureate to be asso- 


gins refers to as “my hero in medicine.“ 
Rous discovered in 1911 that a germ—since 
proved to be a virus—could cause cancer in 

Dr Huggins showed in 1941 that 
advanced cancer of the prostrate could be 
controlled by hormone therapy. Dr. Hug- 
gins described his research, after receiving 
word of his award: 

“I've worked for thirty years with a deep 
conviction that everyone has within himself 
some potential to restrain the growth of can- 
cer. This potential is seldom fully realized.” 
In a person with no natural defenses, Dr. 


means that the body, by some tumor/host 
balance, is able to defend Itself to some 
extent. 

“Our work has been to study the role of 
hormones as restraining agents. Now hor- 
mones are extremely powerful substances, but 
they are not toxic. S0 if they do no good 
they also may do no harm. This offers an 
important advantage, because in experi- 
mental medicine one must always follow the 
Golden Rule. In the investigation of disease, 
one may do only those things acceptable for 
himself or his family. 

“Our research was proven in animals first. 
As in most successful research, we expe- 
rienced wonderfully good fortune. We first 
became interested in prostate cancers while 

some biochemical studies in dogs, 
Now, of all the creatures on the face of the 
earth, only the dog and man are known to 
have prostate tumors and cancers. In our 
experiments it was inevitable that sooner or 
later we would get an older dog with a pros- 
tate tumor. The first time this happened, 
being engaged in highly esoteric studies, we 
found it vexatious, But then we encountered 
another, and we asked ourselves, is nature 
trying to speak to us?, is nature saying study 
this? So we deliberately sought animals 
with prostate tumors, and we quite quickly 
found ways to shrink them. Then we were 
very, very fortunate in being able to trans- 
pose the techniques to human beings. 

"From our studies of hormones and the 
tumor/host balance we were able to establish 
a paradigm consisting of three extremely 
simple principles. They're simple, I believe, 
because nature works very simply Indeed—be- 
cause if nature needed complicated schemes, 
much more would go wrong in the physical 
and biological world than does at present.” 

The first principle ts that cancer cells differ 
utterly from the target cells in which they 
arise, Because of this basic difference, can- 
cer cells and normal cells react quite differ- 
ently to their hormonal environment. The 
second principle is that certain cancer cells 
will die when certain hormones are with- 
drawn, while normal cells only become dor- 
mant in this unfavorable climate. The third 
principle is that certain cancer cells will die 
when certain hormones are introduced in ex- 
cessive amounts. 

Dr. Huggins’ treatment for cancer of the 
prostate involves either withdrawal of male 
hormones—by orchiectomy, or removal of the 
male reproductive glands—or administering 
large doses of female hormones. This type of 


dality of treatment,” to be used like surgery 
or X-ray for a specific type of cancer. 
"Until this morning I have lived a com- 


happy doing experiments, This is entrancing 
in its fascination. It's a lively way to spend 
one’s life, because one pits his brain and his 
hands against nature—which is a just judge, 
not an imperfect one, as people might be. 
Nature does not care who you are. If you ask 
the right you'll get the right an- 
wers. Nature cannot hie or be unfair. 
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“In our work, creativity and originality 
are everything. It's the same as in the arts. 
Where at first there was nothing, we work, 
and then there Is something. It's creativity 
that makes a man do what he has no right to 
do—work a seven-day week, endanger his 
health, neglect his family. So great is its 
delight.” 

Dr. Huggins was asked, on the morning of 
the announcement, what his plans were for 
that afternoon. His immediate reply was, 
“I'll be back in the lab.“ 


Street Lighting Fights Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES P. FARNSLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include in the Recorp an excel- 
lent article by Mr. Charles F. Petersen, 
chief of police of Western Springs, III., 
and president of the Illinois Association 
of Chiefs of Police, which he presented 
at a street lighting conference in Chi- 
cago in 1962; 

STREET LIGHTING FIGHTS Crime 
(By Chief Charles F. Petersen, department 
of police, Western Springs, III.) 

A good place to start any discussion is with 
a little history. It is a bit easier to under- 
stand how we reached the pinnacle upon 
which we now stand—or how we got in the 
mess we are in—if we understand where we 
were before we got where we are today. 

We are reminded, in discussing the sub- 
ject of light, that very early in the Scrip- 
tures, it is recorded that God said, “Let there 
be Mght.” An examination of Bartlett's 
Familiar Quotations would doubtless reveal 
numerous pithy comments on how men have 
valued the light. The ancient Persians 
worshiped a God of light. Traditionally, 
darkness has represented evil and ignorance 
to men. The term enlightenment, on the 
other hand, is practically synonymous with 
progress. 

Getting a bit closer to the subject of the 
relationship of municipal lighting and police 
work, probably most of us today take it for 
granted that police departments always 
existed in our country pretty much as they 
are today. 

Actually, except for the traditional offices 
of sheriff and US. Marshal, U.S. police forces 
originally consisted of glorified night watch- 
men. In some places, it was even originally 
the citizen's duty to take a turn at standing 
watch at night. Then, as now, most crimes 
against property, and some crimes of vio- 
lence, took place at night. 

Pretty soon, the citizen decided that it was 
preferable to pay someone else to stand his 
watch, all alone in the dark for him, and the 
U.S. police profession was born. 

In the daytime, in the good old days, it 
was assumed that the community was rela- 
tively safe, and the “police” force went home 
to sleep. There wasn't much property to 
steal—except horses and money—anyway. 

In those days, before centrally generated 
electric power and the electric light, it was 
universally assumed that a sensible person 
would not go out on the streets when it got 
dark. So everyone went to bed early, and 
they rolled up the sidewalks at 10 p.m. 

Granted that a “police” force equipped 
mainly to guard community property and to 
raise the alarm in case of trouble might not 
have too much deterrent there were 
other types of deterrence. Malefdctors were 
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sometimes run out of town on a rall, or an 
angry citizenry burned down their estab- 
ishments, Sometimes, vigilance committees 
were formed, as in San Francisco in 1851, 
and the wrongdoers—or suspected wrong- 
doers— were strung up to a near-by tree. 
Quoting the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” in 
1851 and again in 1856, “altogether more 
than 8,000 reputable citizens served on vigi- 
lance committees.” The need for a greater 
deterrent in this period of poor policing is 
perhaps illustrated by the treatment accord- 
ed horse thieves. 

In those days, even a city like San Fran- 
cisco was not very big, and crime was more a 
rural matter. 

Today, we have the greatest concentration 
of people in history in our metropolitan 
areas. We also have the greatest number of 
reported crimes in history—and the crime 
rate is growing faster than the population. 
According to the FBI Uniform Crime Statis- 
tics of March 1, 1961, major U.S. crime in- 
creased 12 per cent in one year—from 1959 
to 1960. Population is increasing, but not 
at the rate of 12 per cent per year. 

Crime repression, deterrence, and preven- 
tion have traditionally been treated as local 
problems in our country, as they should be 
in most cases, Criminals are made in the 
home and in the community, and only the 
home and community can effectively make 
good citizens and deter bad citizens. Cer- 
tainly nobody in Washington can do this job. 
However, the local character of crime per- 
haps has made us tend to think of crime in 
rather narrow local terms: 

The fact is that growing crime rates are a 
world-wide development, Police in London, 
England, have noted similar increases in 
serious crime similar to our own. The same 
is also true of other highly industrialized, 
seemingly advanced countries, 

What has this to do with street lighting? 
Why are we having this upsurge of crime, 
and what can we do about it? 

Probably one reason for the growth in 
crime is the growing mobility of the popula- 
tion in industrialized countries, and the con- 
sequent loss of roots and the increasingly dis- 
organized home and social and religious life 
in big cities. These all help encourage crime. 
This growing mobility, of course, also means 
more strangers wandering about the streets, 
more predominantly transient areas in our 
big cities, where strangers can readily come 
and go without being recognized by anyone. 
It is especially easy for strangers bent on 
mischief to move about If the street lighting 
is inadequate, as it is in the majority of U.S. 
cities today. 

Another reason for the growth In crime is 
probably the growth in material wealth. We 
like to talk about the growth each year in 
industrial productivity, family income, and 
gross national product. A growing gross 
national product, among other things, means 
more automobiles and television sets and 
golf clubs and fancy luggage and clothing 
and other property to be stolen. 

Take autos, for instance. Today there are 
two and a half times as many autos on U.S. 
streets and highways as there were in 1946, 
the first year after World War H. By 1975, it 
is expected that there will be about three and 
one half times as many. There have also 
been many more auto thefts. I suspect that 
the number of autos available to be stolen 
have something to do with auto theft rates. 

With all this property lying around, we 
need extra precautions to prevent its being 
stolen. 

OPPORTUNITY VERSUS DETERRENCE 


Now let’s look at some of the figures on 
crimes against property and see if we can 
find any connection between larceny and the 
amount of Ulumination that exists. 

‘There are official government figures that 
demonstrate conclusively that certain types 
of crime regularly increase in the winter 
months, when there are more hours of dark- 
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ness. According to FBI crime reports, for 
instance, reported robberies may be 25 per 
cent higher than the monthly average in 
December, which has less daylight hours than 
any other month. From May to October, on 
the other hand, robberies may be 10 to 15 
per cent less frequent than in the average 
month. 

There are comparable Increases in bur- 
glaries and other larcenies, but the biggest 
increase is in robbery—a street crime. 

Let's take another type of crime, negligent 
homicide. Because of careless or drunken 
driving negligent homicide may jump as 
much as 50 per cent above the year’s aver- 
age in December, partly because of negligent 
driving, of course, but partly because of bad 
weather and lighting conditions in the winter 
months, making an accident more likely. 

I think I have already suggested that the 
Physical environment alone—and street 
lighting is part of the environment—is not 
the sole factor in crime, First there has to 
bea tion to commit crime. “Hard 
Core” delinquents and criminals must first 
have acquired bad behavior habits and bad 
codes of behavior. Trying to develop good 
citizenship and good codes of behavior is the 
business of a crime prevention program. 

The intent to commit a crime, as lawyers 
know, is an essential part of the legal defini- 
tion of a crime. The other aspect of a crime 
is an overt illegal act. To some extent we 
can prevent overt illegal acts by programs of 
deterrence. Traditionally, police activity has 
Principally concerned itself with repressing 
and deterring illegal acts. 

Police patrol, afoot or in squad cars, is one 
means of deterrence. If a criminal is uncer- 
tain whether a squad car will suddenly ap- 
Pear on a non-scheduled, routine check of 
a neighborhood, he may think twice about 
perpetrating a crime. 

If the neighborhood in question is well 
lighted, he may think that the risk of detec- 
tion is a great deal greater. Not only will the 
criminal fear police, he will probably fear 
Citizen detection. More citizens will be 
found walking on a well lighted street at 
night if there is something in the neighbor- 
hood that invites walking, such as shops, 
community centers, theaters, etc. 

Along this line, recently Harper's Magazine 
had an interesting article, entitled “Violence 
in the City Streets.“ The article was an ex- 
cerpt from a recent book, “The Life and 
Death of Great American Cities,” by Jane 
Jacobs, who is an editor on an architectural 
Magazine. 

Mrs. Jacobs argues that police alone, essen- 
tial as they are, cannot assure the safety of 
City streets. The all-important question Is,” 
she says, “How much easy opportunity does 
any city street offer to crime?” 

“There must be eyes upon the streets,” 
she says, “eyes belonging to what we might 
Call its natural proprietors.” And she says: 
“The sidewalk must have users on it fairly 
Continuously.” The more street light there 
is, and the more settled the neighborhood, 
the more aware the neighbors will be of what 
is going on in the street. A stranger who 
enters the area bent on some mischief will 
immediately arouse suspicion and watchful- 
Ress. 


Mrs. Jacobs is interested in much more 
than street lighting, but she does say that 
“Bright lights do give some reassurance to 
People who need or want to go out. Thus 
lights induce these people to contribute their 
Own eyes to the upkeep of the street. More- 
Over, as is obvious, good*lghting makes the 
eyes count for more because their range is 
Greater, Each additional pair of eyes, and 
every increase in their range, is that much to 
the good.” 

Mrs. Jacobs says that streets should not 
be predominantly full of transients, and that 
they should have some feature about them— 
such as shops and other legal centers of ac- 
tivity—that encourages a lively neighborhood 
“street life." With these provisos, it is not 
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unfair to say that she sees good street lights 
as essential aids to crime prevention. 
EXPERIENCE OF POLICE ADMINISTRATORS 

Preparing for this talk, I asked the Ulinois 
Crime Prevention Bureau if it could furnish 
some information on the effectiveness of 
street lighting as a crime prevention measure. 
Dr. Lois L. Higgins, Director of the Bureau, 
wrote various police departments, asking for 
comments. 

“The only available analytical data we 
have,” wrote Clarence M. Kelley, Chief of 
Police in Kansas City, Missouri, “is derived 
from the annual computations of crimes by 
time of day. A preliminary survey of this 
data indicates that approximately 42% more 
Part I offenses are committed between the 
hours of 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. than are com- 
mitted during the equal twelve hour period 
of daylight. There are, of course, other 
recognized factors which contribute to the 
increase of crime during the hours of dark- 
ness; however, the fact that the perpetrator 
of a crime when operating in the dark has 
more freedom of movement and risks less 
chance of detection and identification prob- 
ably constitutes the greatest of all the fac- 
tors causing crime to increase during the 
hours of darkness.” 

Robert Welz, Assistant Chief of Police, 
Cincinnati, commented: “In our city, better 
lighting was installed in two areas in an 
effort to lessen offenses against the person. 
One area surrounded our Union Terminal 
Railroad Station, and the other area involved 
a hospital facility. Increased lighting pro- 
vided better visability for patrol and les- 
sened the opportunity for the offender. The 
effort did bring about a decreased crime 
incidence.” 

Major J. O. Goodman of the Charlotte, 
North Carolina, Police Department, said: 
“Adequate street lighting certainly has a 
deterrent effect on night-time crime. Here 
in Charlotte, a six-lane boulevard, well 
lighted, was recently completed which lit- 
erally split our worst crime area. As a result, 
crime in this area seemed to disperse with 
the darkness.” 

Sald Charles H. Morgan, Chief of Police, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania: “Lighting is a 
great deterrent to criminal activity; certainly 
to deter is a function and objective of all 
enforcement agencies. The umbrella of poor 
lighting is one of the great elements of crime. 
Encouragement of good street lighting can 
never be overemphasized in police depart- 
ment operations.” 

Assistant Chief of Police Sam S. Manning, 
of Memphis, Tennessee, said, “In areas here 
in which modern street lights have been in- 
stalled there has been a marked decrease in 
the number of offenses mentioned.” 

Captain Joseph J. Cummings of Boston, 
Mass., wrote, “The Peabody Square area of 
Dorchester, until a short time ago, was 
illuminated by gas lamps, and the number 
of women and girls that were being molested 
there necessitated the placing of plain- 
clothes officers. . . . Since replacing the gas 
lamps with electric lighting, this problem is 
gone. It is a perfect example of what good 
lighting can do to assist a police department 
in its work.” 

The most detailed reply came from Herbert 
W. Hart, Commissioner of Police of Detroit, 
Michigan, who wrote: 

“In the summer of 1959 this department 
was directed to select areas of the city which 
might show a reduction in crime incidence 
through the installation of proper lighting. 
The object of the program was to determine 
whether street crimes committed against 
persons could be reduced. Three areas 
which were poorly lighted and presented ex- 
ceptionally acute policing problems were 
selected. The program called for the in- 
stallation of adequate lighting in the streets 
and alleys within these areas and the trim- 
ming of trees to derive the maximum benefit 
from the lights. 

“A comparison twas made of the total crime 
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incidence in these areas before and after 
the installation of the improved lighting. 
The limited testing which had been con- 
ducted indicated that it was possible to 
reduce crime the improved lighting. 
During the 1958-1959 fiscal year, the areas 
where the test was conducted had a crime 
incidence of 1.58 per month. During the 
period in which the additional lighting had 
been in operation in these same areas, the 
monthly average dropped to 1.29, decline of 
18 per cent.” 

Commissioner Hart concluded: “The al- 
leviation of the crime problem in these areas 
might have been more pronounced except 
that for a time in the most troublesome of 
the areas hoodlums made a practice of break- 
ing some of the lights. The program has 
been extended into a number of areas.“ 


Report on the Activities of the Subcom- 
mittee on International Organizations 
and Movements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Organizations and Movements of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, it has 
been my custom to report on the actiy- 
ities of our subcommittee at the end of 
each congressional session. 

The following is an account of the sub- 
committee’s activities during the 2d ses- 
sion of the 89th Congress, which I hope 
will prove informative to the Congress 
and to the public. 

SOCIAL AND BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES LEGISLATION 


Since 1962, the Subcommittee on In- 
ternational Organizations and Move- 
ments has conducted a continuing study 
of the U.S. ideological offensive in the 
cold war. An outgrowth of this study, 
and particularly of the subcommittee’s 
concern with the role of the social and 
the behaviorial sciences in the formula- 
tion and implementation of U.S. foreign 
policy, was the introduction, in June 
1966, of three far-reaching legislative 
proposals. The three bills proposed, re- 
spectively, first, the appointment of a 
commission to prepare the groundwork 
for a White House Conference on Social 
and Behavioral Sciences, H.R. 15457; 
second, the establishment, in the Execu- 
tive Office, of an Office of Social Sciences, 
H.R. 15458; and, third, the creation of a 
National Social Sciences Foundation, 
H.R. 15459. All three of these were re- 
ferred to the House Commiitee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

In introducing this legislation, I ex- 
pressed my hope that the three bills 
would provide a starting point for a dia- 
log between the U.S. Government and 
the academic and professional commu- 
nities regarding ways and means of cur- 
ing the disorder which presently trou- 
bles us in these fields. I would hope that 
in this manner in we can accomplish a 
thorough assessment of the status of the 
individual social and behavioral sciences, 
appraise the contribution which they can 
make to the furtherance of U.S. foreign 
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policy objectives, and strengthen the role 

which these sciences play in the formula- 

tion and execution of our foreign policy. 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION YEAR 


In the fall of 1965, I had the honor to 
head the official U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives delegation to the White House 
Conference on International Coopera- 
tion, held in Washington. Subsequent 
to the conference, the delegation’s report 
on U.S, activities in the International 
Cooperation Year was published by our 
subcommittee. See committee print, 
“Report on Activities of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Year,” June 1966. 
The report summarized the nearly 400 
recommendations which emanated from 
the White House Conference and urged 
that the executive branch establish the 
necessary machinery to check on the im- 
-plementation of these recommendations. 
In August 1966 the President appointed 
a special White House committee con- 
sisting of Budget Bureau Director 
Charles Schuitz, Presidential Assistants 
Walt W. Rostow and Joseph Califano, 
and Mr. Raymond D. Nasher, of Dallas, 
Tex., to perform this task. The subcom- 
mittee plans to hold followup hearings 
on this subject next year. 

UNITED NATIONS FINANCIAL SITUATION 


One of the continuing concerns of the 
Subcommittee on International Orga- 
nizations and Movements has been the 
difficult financial situation which the 
United Nations has experienced over the 
past several years. As of February 8, 
1966, the funds due the United Nations 
from its members for assessments im- 
posed through the end of calendar year 
1965 amounted to $154,601,162. Of this 
sum, $29.4 million was due in assessments 
made to finance the U.N.’s regular budget 
and Working Capital Fund. The re- 
mainder of the arrearages—$125:2 mil- 
lion—was attributable to the refusal of a 
handful of nations—notably the Soviet 
Union, other members of the Soviet bloc, 
and France—to pay their share of the 
U.N.’s two major peacekeeping opera- 
tions: the United Nations force in the 
Middle East—UNEF—and the United 
Nations Operations in the Congo— 
ONUC. ; 

In order to facilitate consideration of 
these issues and of related legislation, I 
directed the subcommittee staff to pre- 
pare, in an abbreviated form, first, a 
report on the financial condition of the 
U.N. and prospects for financing future 
U.N. peacekeeping operations; second, a 
summary description of the origins of the 
article 19 controversy; third, a chronol- 
ogy of its evolution; and, fourth, an 
outline of the U.S. Government’s position 
with respect to this problem. 

In an effort to shed further light on 
this subject, and to consider several 
major political issues confronting the 
U.N., our subcommittee held hearings in 
March and April of this year during 
which we received testimony from Hon, 
Arthur J. Goldberg, U.S. representative 
to the United Nations, and Hon. Joseph 
J. Sisco, Assistant Secretary of State for 
International Organization Affairs. 

The staff report described above, to- 
gether with the record of our hearings, 
was published by our subcommittee as 
House Report No. 1564, entitled, “United 
Nations Financial Situation: Background 
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and Consequences of the Article 19 Con- 
troversy Over the Financing of UN. 
Peacekeeping Operations.” 

The larger question of the financial 
structure of the entire “U.N. family” of 
international organizations is presently 
being studied by a committce of 14 na- 
tions which was appointed by the last 
U.N. General Assembly, as well as by 
appropriate officials in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State. At a later date our sub- 
committee will report on the outcome of 
those studies. 

LEGISLATIVE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


In addition to its continuing studies, 
the Subcommittee on International Or- 
ganizations and Movements held hear- 
ings and acted upon a number of legis- 
lative measures. A brief description of 
each of these bills follows: 

THE 1972 WINTER OLYMPIC GAMES IN UTAH 


Last year the U.S. Olympic Committee 
recommended that the State of Utah be 
designated as the site of the 1972 winter 
Olympic games. In March of this year, 
the Subcommittee on International Or- 
ganizations and Movement held a hear- 
ing on Senate Concurrent Resolution 71, 
to approve the selection of the U.S. 
Olympic committee and to support its 
recommendations. The resolution was 
endorsed by the entire Utah congres- 
sional delegation, as well as by the De- 
partment of State. 

The subcommittee agreed to report 
the resolution favorably. The measure 
was subsequently approved by the Con- 
gress and brought to the attention of the 
International Olympic Committee in 
Rome. The latter committee approved 
the selection of Utah for the 1972 Winter 
Olympics. For background, see Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 71 and House 
Report No. 1386. 

HEMISFAIR 


In 1965 the subcommittee considered 
and the Congress approved a bill—Public 
Law 89-284—to provide for U.S. partici- 
pation in the HemisFair, 1968, Interna- 
tional Exposition to be held in San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

On May 13, 1966, the President for- 
warded to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives an executive communi- 
cation transmitting the recommenda- 
tions of the Secretary of Commerce on 
the manner in which and the extent 
to which the United States should par- 
2 in the HemisFair, 1968, Exposi- 

n. 

Legislation embodying these recom- 
mendations was considered by our sub- 
committee, reported favorably, and ap- 
proved by the Congress. The necessary 
funds were subsequently provided by the 
Congress to pay for the construction of 
the U.S. pavilion, and for the preparation 
of the exhibits, at HemisFair. For back- 
ground, see Public Law 89-284, executive 
communication 2399, H.R, 15098, House 
Report No. 1740, and Public Law 89-685. 

INTERNATIONAL HUMAN RIGHTS YEAR, 1968 


In December 1963, the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations unanimously 
adopted a resolution designating the year 
1968 as the International Human Rights 
Year to commemorate the 20th anni- 
versary of the universal declaration of 
human rights. 

On that occasion, and again in 1965, 
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the General Assembly called on member 
states of the U.N. to join in that observ- 
ance. 

Also in 1965, the Committee on Human 
Rights of the U.S. National Citizens’ 
Commission on International Coopera- 
tion recommended that a committee be 
appointed to undertake advance planning 
for the observance by the United States 
of the International Human Rights Year, 
and to carry through a program of ac- 
tivity at the State, local, and national 
level. 

On August 11 and 17. 1966, the sub- 
committee held hearings on some 20 
resolutions introduced in the House of 
Representatives, authorizing the ap- 
pointment of a U.S. Human Rights Com- 
mittee to plan and coordinate the ob- 
servance by the United States of the In- 
ternational Human Rights Year. 

On August 17, the subcommittee fav- 
orably reported the text of a bill pro- 
posed jointly by Representative PETER 
H. B. FRELINGRHUYSEN, of New Jersey, and 
myself. See H.R. 17083. The measure 
was subsequently approved by the full 
Committee on Foreign Affairs but falled 
to be considered by the House of Repre- 
sentatives before the adjournment. For 
background, see H.R. 17083 and House 
Report No. 2050. 

WATER FOR FEACE 


Water is one of mankind’s most 
precious resources—and it is becoming 
one of the scarcest. Expanding popula- 
tion, climatic changes, and certain de- 
velopments in methods of land utiliza- 
tion and cultivation are exerting increas- 
ing pressures on the available supply 
of potable water. Unless solutions are 
found to the resulting problems, rela- 
tions between nations may become in- 
creasingly marred by conflicts over water. 

In an effort to begin the search for 
such solutions, President Johnson pro- 
posed that the United States sponsor the 
first international conference on water 
problems. As chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, I was pleased to sponsor legisla- 
tion this proposal—House 
Joint Resolution 1169. Our subcommit- 
tee held hearings on this resolution, con- 
sidered it in executive session, and re- 
ported it favorably to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs which concurred in our 
recommendations. 

Prior to the adjournment, both the 
House of Representatives and the Senate 
approved this legislation, clearing the 
way for U.S. sponsorship of the Water 
for Peace Conference in Washington, 
D.C., in May of next year. Some 1,200 
delegates from nearly 100 countries, and 
about 2,800 observers, are expected to 
attend this meeting with the vast ma- 
jority of them paying their own way and 
contributing their time and knowledge 
free of charge. For background, see 
House Joint Resolution 1169, Senate 


Joint Resolution 167, and House Report 


No. 1742. 
WILDLIFE CONSERVATION CONFERENCE 

Prior to adjournment, our subcommit- 
tee also held hearings on House Concur- 
rent Resolution 1032 and its predecessor, 
House Concurrent Resolution 440, pro- 
posing the convening of a wildlife con- 
servation conference under the auspiccs 
of the United Nations. 
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The need for such a conference, held 
at a governmental level, has long been 
recognized. National and regional wild- 
life conservation groups, stressing the 
need for greater governmental interest 
in wildlife preservation, have repeatedly 
recommended the holding of such a con- 
ference. 

As a result of our hearings, the sub- 
committee favorably reported House 
Concurrent Resolution 1032, with 
amendments. Unfortunately, because of 
the lateness of the session, and the pres- 
sure of other legislation, neither the full 
Committee on Foreign Affairs nor the 


House of Representatives had an oppor- . 


tunity to consider this legislation. 
CONCLUSION 

Mr. Speaker, this, in brief, is my report 
on the activities of the Subcommittee on 
International Organizations and Move- 
ments during the 2d session of the 
89th Congress. 

It has been a great privilege to serve 
as chairman of that subcommittee and 
to direct its work. I deeply appreciate 
the cooperation and assistance which I 
received in the discharge of those tasks 
from my able colleagues, members of 
the subcommittee: Hon. L. H. FOUNTAIN, 
Democrat, of North Carolina; Hon. Omar 
Burieson, Democrat, of Texas; Hon. 
Dora M. Fraser, Democrat, of Minne- 
sota; Hon. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, 
Democrat, of New York; Hon. Epwarp R. 
RoysaL, Democrat, of California; Hon. 
H. R. Gross, Republican, of Iowa; Hon. 
Perer H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN, Republican, 
of New Jersey; and Hon. EDWARD J. DER- 
WINSKI, Republican, of Ulinois. They 
have done an outstanding job, which 
merits the gratitude and the respect of 
our citizenry. : 

I shall look forward to working with 
them in the next Congress. 


“Justice” and the Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude two newspaper editorials which 
further reflect on recent Supreme Court 
decisions that do not help our law en- 
forcement agencies and only abet the 
offenders. 

The recent editorials which follow, “Su- 
preme Court Bypasses Social Question,” 
and “This is Justice?” appeared in the 
Buffalo Courier-Express, Buffalo, N.Y. 
and in the Washington Star, respectively: 

SUPREME Court BYPASSES SOCIAL QUESTION 

In view of the US. Supreme Court's re- 
cent decisions which strongly protect the 
rights of the individual, it seems strange 
that the Court refused to hear an appeal 
which would have a direct bearing on thou- 
sands of other such unfortunate cases 
throughout the country. The case in ques- 
tion was that of a 56-year-old California 
resident who had a record of more than 40 
arrests for public drunkenness. 
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His lawyers argued that he was a com- 
pulsive drinker and by no means a criminal 
who should be punished by jail sentences. 
This view also ls held by many physicians 
who contend that chronic alcoholism is an 
illness and should be treated as such. Their 
contention is borne out by the fact that many 
prominent persons in all walks of life have 
been addicted to alcohol but by virtue of 
their positions have never been arrested as 
they might have been had they been less 
prominent. 

In a dissenting opinion Justice Abe Fortas 
contended that “Punishment of alcoholics 
does society no good . . . The use of the rude 
and formidable weapon of criminal punish- 
ment of the alcoholic is neither seemingly 
sensible, neither purposeful nor civilized.” 
His opinion also is shared by District of Co- 
lumbia courts which held that chronic drink- 
ers cannot be convicted of drunkenness. 

Justice William O. Douglas, who joined in 
the dissent, pointed out that in 1962 the Su- 
prem Court held that a narcotics addict could 
not be punished as a criminal. 

Which causes one to ask Then why can't 
such a ruling be applied to those who have 
become addicted to alcohol? Admittedly the 
High Court’s refusal is not.an affirmation of 
the previous convictions but its action leaves 
the entire question unresolved from a legal 
standpoint at least. However, other such 
cases will be presented in the years to come 
and perhaps then we will get the answer 
that is too long overdue. 

Meanwhile, many communities, such as 
Buffalo, are taking a humane view of the 
matter and are setting up facilities to ald 
such unfortunates who certainly are neither 
criminals by inclination nor conviction. 
They have passed the point of re- 
sponsibility and must be alded by an intel- 
ligent society of which they are a part. Jall 
sentences should have no part in treatment 
and hoped-for rehabilitation. 


Tas Is JUSTICE? 


A 1T-year-old youth, according to a state- 
ment he made to the police, set fire last De- 
cember to the Jewish Community Center in 
Yonkers. He was seeking a thrill.“ Twelve 
persons died in the fire, and the youth was 
indicted on a first degree arson charge and 
for first degree murder. But it looks now 
as though he may go free. 

Judge Robert E. Dempsey, sitting in West- 
chester County Court, has ruled after listen- 
ing to tape recordings of the interrogation 
that the police did not give the suspect the 
warnings spelled out by the Supreme Court's 
5 to 4 decision last June in the Miranda case, 
Of course the warnings were not given. How 
could the police have known in January, 
when the questioning took place, that the 
Supreme Court would drastically change the 
rules in confession cases some six months 
later? 

Nevertheless, Judge Dempsey, having no 
choice, has ruled out the confession. One 
“fragment” of evidence remains. The youth 
also made admissions to a private citizen. 
But Judge Dempsey, although he will hold 
a further hearing on the question, has indi- 
cated that these, too, may be thrown out. 
He suggested that these admissions might be 
“derivative evidence," evidence growing out 
of the confession to the police, and that they 
would have to be suppressed under the “fruit 
of the poisonous tree” doctrine. 

Unhappily, this also is according to law. 
So there is a strong likelihood that the youth 
will go untried and unpunished. 

This is what passes for Justice today in 
these United States. To our way of thinking, 
the Miranda decision and the results which 
will continue to flow from it are a travesty on 
justice. But there is, perhaps, one small con- 
solation. If this thrill-seeker beats the rap, 
the 12 people who were burned to death in 
the Yonkers fire will never know the difer- 
ence. 
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Pittsburgher Helps Americans in 
Distress Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, a 
young Pittsburgher, Philip B. Heymann, 
occupies a key position in the Depart- 
ment of State. Under leave to extend my 
remarks I include a Pittsburgh Press 
article about him, as published August 
14, 1966, at this point in the RECORD: 
KEEPER OF THE Keys—PrtrssurGHer LETS "EM 

IN, OUT OF UNITED STATES—HELPS STRANDED 

TRAVELERS, Too 

(By Douglas Smith) 

WASHINGTON, August 13.—If an American 
finds himself broke, sick, arrested or other- 
wise in distress in a foreign country, he prob- 
ably will look for the nearest American con- 
sulate. 

The man back in Washington who is re- 
sponsible for helping such Americans 
stranded abroad, and for various other ac- 
tivities of the Bureau of Security and Con- 
sular Affairs, is a young Pittsburgher, Philip 
B. Heymann. 

IN JOB SINCE MARCH 


Mr. Heymann, 34, has, since March, been 


He had no idea he would be doing this 
when he was growing up in Squirrel Hill and 
attending Shady Side Academy, or even as 
an undergraduate at Yale. 

He thought of becoming a lawyer, which 
he did, or of teaching philosophy, which 
he still might. He spent a year studying 
philosophy at the Sorbonne in Paris on a Ful- 
bright Scholarship. 

SERVED AS LAW CLERK 


After graduating from Harvard Law School 
in 1960 he spent a year as law clerk to Jus- 
tice John M. Harlan of the Supreme Court, 
then joined the staff of the solicitor general. 

He went to the State Department only last 
year, as depuy to Abba Schwartz, and suc- 
ceeded to the administratorship when Mr. 
Schwartz resigned in anger upon learning 
that the department planned to reorganize 
him out of his job. 

That probably will hapepn to Mr. Hey- 
mann. The reorganization plan is still in the 
works and may be sent to Congress next 
year. But Mr. Heymann doesn't seem dis- 
turbed. 

Im sort of a wandering lawyer,” he says. 

REPORTS ON REFUGEES 

Refugees are an important responsibility 
of Mr. Heymann's bureau and he recently 
made a comprehensive report on the subject 
to a Senate subcommittee. 

Cuban refugees are still arriving in the 
U.S. at the rate of 4000 per month under the 
special air-lift arrangement, and there have 
been about 300,000 altogether. 


Mr. Heymann hopes the law 
will be amended to permit the Cubans to be- 
come permanent residents and eventually 
eligible for U. 8. citizenship, without haying 
to leave the US. and re-enter. 


This country has not admitted a great 


our immigration law limite such admissions 
to 10,200 per year. 
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However, starting in 1952, the U.S. has aided 
some 500,000 of those in Europe to reestablish 
themselves in other free countries and has 
spent some 52 million dollars in doing so, 
Mr. Heymann noted, 
LARGEST PROBLEM 


Now we also are helping feed refugees from 
Red China, and have allocated two million 
dollars to aid the 60,000 Tibetans who fled 
their homeland after the Red Chinese took 
it over in 1959. 

Mr. Heymann points and that the Chinese 
are the largest single problem in the refugee 
world. 

One million have fled to Hong Kong since 
the 1948-49 revolution, and they and their 
children now compose half Hong Kong's 
population. 

The U.S. probably will admit some Chinese 
refugees, as well as Tibetans and Palestinian 
Arabs, Mr. Heymann says. 

Mr. Heymanns wife is also a Pittsburgher. 
She's the former Anne Ross of Oakland. 

The He visit there often. His par- 
ents are Sidney and Bessie H. Heymann, who 
live on West Woodland Road. 

His sister, Mrs. Howard Goldfarb, lives in 
Washington, Pa. The youngr Mrs. Heymann 


is the step-daughter of Leon Falk Jr., a Pitts- `l 


burgh industrialist. 

She is doing graduate work in anthropology 
at Catholic University here and they have 
two children, Stephen, 10, and Sally Jo, 6. 


Adequate Street Lighting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES P. FARNSLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, ade- 
quate lighting helps reduce the night 
traffic acident rate. It deters would-be 
criminals. It enables police to do a bet- 
ter job of crime detection. Yet the bene- 
fits which good lighting can bring are 
not being used to full advantage. On 
too many miles of our Nation’s streets 
and highways, the motorist is forced to 
rely only on the headlights of his car for 
illumination. Too many sections of our 
Nation’s cities afford the nighttime bur- 
glar or car thief a convenient cover of 
darkness. 

Many believe that the cost of installing 
adequate lighting makes it an unrealistic 
solution, but too little attention is given 
to the staggering cost which crime and 
traffic accidents impose upon both their 
victims and to society asa whole. These 
are costs which could be dramatically re- 
duced by lighting. For example, lighting 
engineers conducted a study of night ac- 
cidents on boulevards in Chicago's park 
district and concluded that there was a 
70-percent reduction in night accidents 
after Michigan Boulevard was relighted 
in 1949 to conform to the American 
Standard Practice for Street and High- 
way Lighting. Fatal and injury-produc- 
ing acidents alone declined by more than 
80 percent. 

Relighting Chicago's boulevards cost 
$50,000 per mile—$24,000 for lamp posts 
and luminaries and $26,000 for cable and 
rebuilding of the underground wiring 
system, Had Chicago used an above- 
ground wiring system, expenses would 
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have been considerably lower. If the 
cost seems high, consider this: accident 
costs are also high. The dollar figures 
used in determining accident “costs” rep- 
resent only such readily measurable items 
as wage losses, medical expenses, insur- 
ance costs, and property damage. There 
is no way of calculating in exact eco- 
nomic terms the pain and suffering of one 
injured in an auto crash or the grief and 
loss felt by the family of one who has 
lost his life in an accident. Even so, this 
limited measure of costs averaged $22,600 
per death, $1,250 per injury, and $190 
per property-damage accident according 
to estimates made by the National Safety 
Council in 1954. 

In the 12-month period before Chi- 
cago’s boulevards were relighted, there 
were 40 fatal, 1,290 nonfatal, and 4,365 
property-damage accidents on them at 
night. Using the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s figures, the total cost of these acci- 
dents was $3.3 million. Had there been 
adequate roadway lighting, there would 
have been a 70-percent reduction in 
night accidents and a $2.3-million reduc- 
tion in accident costs. Relighting the 
205 miles of boulevards cost $50,000 per 
mile or $10.25 million. In other words, 
the $2.3 million annual reduction in acci- 
dent costs paid for the initial cost of the 
relighting program in less than 5 years. 

Reduction of accidents is a dramatic 
benefit, but it isnot the only one. When 
a highway is lighted, the safe driving 
speed at night can be 10 to 20 miles per 
hour higher than when it is not. If 
the speed limit on a highway which car- 
ries 2,500 vehicles at night is raised from 
45 to 60 miles per hour the economic 
value of time saved amounts to $6,000 
per mile per year based on a very con- 
servative estimate of 2 cents per vehicle 
minute. The highway's capacity is in- 
creased in other ways also. Motorists 
can make better use of passing opportu- 
nities and headways; driver performance 
on multilane highways and freeway in- 
terchanges is improved. In general, the 
driving task is. made easier. There is 
less driver fatigue and less muscular and 
nervous tension. In addition, when 
roads are lighted they are used more at 
night. Nearby business realize an in- 
crease in patronage. 

In short, the expense involved in in- 
stalling adequate lighting should not be 
used as a justification for not doing so. 
Budget limitations and the high initial 
expenditure required may seem to make 
good lighting impracticable for all but 
the most heavily used freeways. Buta 
beginning can be made toward lighting 
all roads, two-lane and four-lane, urban 
and rural, which carry substantial 
amounts of traffic. In great Britain, for 
example, researchers have reported fav- 
orably on a lighting system designed for 
two-lane rural highways which departs 
from standard practice by using lamps 
spaced 270 feet apart, insteal of the usual 
120 feet. This spacing produces a pat- 
tern of alternating light and dark 
patches on the pavement which is 
enough to make larger objects visible to 
the approaching driver. The cost of this 
experimental system: half the normal 
cost. 

Another productive approach is to be- 
gin by lighting areas where the acci- 
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dent exposure is comparatively great. 
Herbert A. Friede, an engineer formerly 
with the District of Columbia Highway 
Department, has recommended that at 
minimum the following “critical areas 
of driver decision” be lighted: 

Freeway entrances and exits; 

Interchanges and intersections; 

Bridges, overpasses, and viaducts; 

Tunnels and underpasses; 

Guide sign locations; 

Dangerous hills and curves; 

Heavily traveled sections in urban and 
rural areas or where entrances, exits, or 
interchanges occur within 1 mile or less 
of each other; 

Rest areas and connecting roads; 

Railroad grade crossings; and 

Elevated and depressed roadways. 

Each of these approaches is relatively 
low in cost. Their value is increased by 
the ease with which they can be ex- 
panded into full lighting programs. 

The time has come to abolish night 
on our highways. As a key part of our 
national effort toward traffic safety, let 
there be light—and let there be life. 


Achievements of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my privilege to call to the attention of 
the House the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries during the 2d ses- 
sion of the 89th Congress. This has been 
a tremendously productive session, and 
one in which we can all take pride. 

As the House is aware, this is the first 
full session I have had the honor of serv- 
ing as chairman. Our former colleague, 
Herbert C. Bonner of North Carolina, 
served as chairman from the beginning 
of the 84th Congress in 1955 until his 
death in November of 1965. His able 
leadership will long be remembered. 

First, I would like to extend to my col- 
leagues on the committee my apprecia- 
tion for their fine cooperative efforts in 
making this session so successful. Isin- 
cerely believe that they are deserving of 
the gratitude of the entire Congress for 
devoting untold hours to the business of 
the committee, while carrying on their 
heavy everyday duties of their congres- 
sional offices, 

May I further express my deep ap- 
preciation to my subcommittee chairmen 
who gave of their time and energy to 
achieve these outstanding accomplish- 
ments; namely, the very effective and 
hard-working gentlemarr from Michigan 
[Mr. DINGELL], who is chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Fisheries and Wildlife 
Conservation; the ed gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr, CLARK], 
who devoted long, arduous hours as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
Navigation; our most capable ranking 
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majority member, the gentlewoman from 
Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN], who has faith- 
fully served as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Panama Canal; our hardwork- 
ing and efficient colleague from North 
Carolina [Mr. Lennon], who has most 
capably directed the business of our Sub- 
committee on Oceanography; and the 
distinguished gentleman from Virginia 
IMr. Downtnc] who diligently and 
faithfully directed the affairs of the 
newly created Subcommittee on Mari- 
time Education and Training. To all of 
these gentlemen I express my sincere 
thanks. 7 

During the second session of this Con- 
gress the Subcommittee on Merchant 
Marine carried on its traditional role of 
striving to strengthen the American mer- 
chant marine to enable it to better serve 
our national interest in its dual capacity 
as a vital link in our transportation sys- 
tem and as a military and naval auxiliary 
in times of emergency. 

Comprehensive hearings were held by 
the subcommittee to build a clear record 
as to the adequacy of the American mer- 
chant marine to meet the military sup- 
port requirement of the war in Vietnam 
and the needs of our waterborne foreign 
commerce. Other important matters in- 
volved the status and future of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine. 

Other matters of considerable impor- 
tance were accomplished by the Subcom- 
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Hon. Leverett Saltonstall 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 21, 1966 

Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
indeed a great privilege to have this op- 
portunity to pay tribute to one of the 
great public men of our time. Senator 


pass. 
8. 985, Fatr Packsging Act, adoption of conference re r PE sin ee Anette 
B. 2047, Dill to improve te Federal Water Pollution Act to strengthen the act, adoption of conference report. (P. 1277 to U 


H. Res. 1062, resolution to approve contempt citation by H UAC against Jeremiah Stamler. 
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mittee on Fisheries and Wildlife Con- 
servation, such as the 12-mile exclusive 
fishing rights legislation, S. 2218; the fish 
protein concentrate legislation, S. 2720; 
and the endangered species bill, H.R. 
9424. 

During the first session of this Con- 
gress one of the most significant pieces 
of legislation reported out of the com- 
mittee was the Marine Resources and 
Engineering Development Act, con- 
sidered by the Subcommittee on Ocean- 
ography. It was not until the second 
session that this legislation was enacted 
into public law, on June 17, 1966. This 
legislation would provide for the first 
time the development, encouragement, 
and maintenance of a comprehensive, 
long-range and coordinated national 
program in marine sciences. In connec- 
tion with this legislation, the subcom- 
mittee reported H.R. 16559, which would 
amend the Marine Resources and Engi- 
neering Development Act to authorize 
the establishment and operation of sea 
grant colleges. This piece of legisla- 
tion became public law late in the sec- 
ond session, on October 15, 1966. 

Other matters of considerable impor- 
tance were considered by the Subcom- 
mittees on Panama Canal; Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Naviga- 
tion; and Maritime Education and 
Training. With respect to the latter, 
the subcommittee held lengthy hearings 


(Passed 242 to 6.) 


motion to retomm t „ 
enable United States to hold an International Conference on Wa 


1 
I. K. 14644, bill to amend Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963, adoption of conference report. 
H.R; 18381, supplemental appropriations for fiscal year 1907, motion to concur with Senate amen 


LEVERETT SALTONSTALL’s long service to 
the people of Massachusetts, and to the 
country—beginning over 46 years ago as 
alderman of Newton, then in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, next as Governor, 
and finally as Senator—was of the high- 
est order—unselfish, dignified, and noble. 
The people of Massachusetts recog- 
nized these qualities in him, electing and 
reelecting him to office eyen in times 
when the opposition party was sweeping 
other offices. People of all political per- 
suasions were proud to have LEVERETT 
SALTONSTALL as their spokesman. 
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to look into the matter of manpower 
shortages in the American merchant 
marine, not only to the extent of the 
shortages and possible means of alleviat- 
ing them, but also to inquire into the 
entire subject of education for sea 
services. 

I have attempted to mention only a 
few of the highlights of the construc- 
tive record of the second session of this 
Congress. The committee staff is now 
preparing a detailed activity report 
which will be printed as a committee 
print in the near future. 


Gonzalez Publishes Complete Voting 
Record for 1966 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I have 
already inserted in the RECORD my vot- 
ing and attendance records for 1965 and 
for most of 1966. With this installment, 
my published voting record is complete 
for both sessions of the 89th Congress, 
It follows: 


ft. (Fafled 90 to 181. 
Tecommit. (Falled 54 to 182, 


(Passed 174 to 37, but no quorum 


We shall miss him, his devoted and 
dedicated service, when the 90th Con- 
gress convenes in January 1967. I be- 
lieve that the highest tribute any man 
in any work can receive is the acknowl- 
edgement by his colleagues that his has 
been a service of excellence. Senator 
SALTONSTALL has earned this. I sincerely 
hope that we shall not see the end of his 
service after he retires from the Senate 
and I hope that he will continue to give 
all of us the benefit of his wisdom and 
counsel. 
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Award of the Eloy Alfaro International 
Foundation to Dr. Charles A. Brind, 
Counsel, University of the State of New 
York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O'BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert the 
formal presentation speech of Dr. Her- 
man A. Bayern, American Provost of the 
Eloy Alfaro International Foundation of 
the Republic of Panama on Thursday 
afternoon, September 8, 1966, in the ex- 
ecutive offices of the foundation in New 
York City. 

Capt. Maurice M. Witherspoon, U.S.N., 
retired, delivered the invocation. He 
then introduced Dr. Bayern who made 
the presentation speech conferring the 
Eloy Alfaro Grand Cross and diploma 
on Dr. Brind. I ask unanimous consent 
that Dr. Bayern's remarks, the investi- 
ture speech of former chief judge of the 
Court of Appeals, the Honorable Albert 
Conway, and a translation of the diplo- 
ma from Spanish to English by Dr. Marie 
L. Fetsch be inserted in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dr. BAYERN’S ADDRESS 

Dr. Brind, we are gathered here this after- 
noon in testimony, first of our faith in the 
ideals of American democracy; secondly, in 
our devotion to the cause of universal edu- 
cation and peace as the bulwark of these 
ideals; and, thirdly, because of our confidence 
in the cooperation of all the peoples of the 
Western Hemisphere in the preservation of 
human freedom and peace of all the peoples 
of the world. 

You, Dr. Brind, have been voted the high- 
est honor of the Eloy Alfaro Foundation of 
the Republic of Panama. 

“In recognition of your outstanding sery- 
ice to mankind, as a dedicated public official 
of the University of the State of New York, 
all your adult life, for your distinguished 
contribution to culture and education, and 
your work of charity for all worthy causes 
and endeavors; and in further recognition of 
your untiring and sacrificial efforts toward 
the establishment of international and uni- 
versal brotherhood; and finally, because all 
your merits and accomplishments comes 
within the framework of the aims, ideals, and 
principles and purposes of the Eloy Alfaro 
International Foundation of the Republic 
of Panama.” 

This Foundation, named after the soldier, 
patriot, statesman, martyr, the former Presi- 
dent of Ecuador for two terms at the turn 
of the century, is for the perpetuation of 
justice, truth, and friendship among peoples 
and nations, and serves to promote the moral 
values with personal integrity, for which 
General Eloy Alfaro devoted and laid down 
his life. 

President Alfaro, (1842-1912), established 
in Latin America, many schools, colleges, and 
universities, as well as hospitals and other 
welfare institutions; and furthered coopera- 
tion and unity among the countries of the 
entire Western Hemisphere. Under his lead- 
ership the Congress of Ecuador passed laws 
separating Church and State. 

Wherever there was a threat to the peace 
in the Western Hemisphere, he was the dy- 
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namic leader who brought about the peace- 
ful solution of such disputes. 

General Alfaro sowed the seeds for Pan 
American understanding and cooperation. 
In 1907, he called a Peace Conference in 
Mexico City in which the United States par- 
ticipated for welding all the Americas to- 
gether and to preserve for the Western 
Hemisphere the Pan American Unity of free- 
dom loving peoples that would be the per- 
petual harbinger against the attempt of any 
form of despotism to plant the tyrants’ heel 
on even the tiniest portion of the soil of our 
Pan American nations, which Dr. Castro and 
the Soviet Union have actually accomplished 
in Cuba, 90 miles from the shores of Florida, 
in violation of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Were General Alfaro alive today, he would 
be a zealous supporter of the work and pro- 
gram of the United Nations, the organization 
of the American States, and all other agen- 
cies created by the U.S. Government for the 
purpose of solving problems in Latin Ameri- 
ca. This great Ecuadorian statesman and 
Gedicated leader would leave no stone un- 
turned to assure, for all the peoples of the 
world, that hope and peace and good will to 
all men that is our common heritage from 
our Common Creator. 

The philosophy of General Eloy Alfaro was 
based principally on services to his fellow 
human beings, to education, and to the 
cause of international peace. 

As I officially notified you, the Board of 
Dignitaries unanimously voted you its high- 
est honor—The Eloy Alfaro Grand Cross and 
Diploma, in recognition of your selfless de- 
votion to all worthy causes, and because all 
your public and private activities squarely 
comes within the framework of the aims and 
purposes of this Foundation. Therefore, the 
ruling body of this Foundation grants you 
the Eloy Alfaro Grand Cross and Diploma. 

Among the elite and select group of Amer- 
{ean citizens who have been similarly hon- 
ored in the past have been the late Presi- 
dents Herbert Hoover, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
John F, Kennedy, the Jate General of the 
Armies, Douglas MacArthur, President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, Vice-President Huserr H. 
Humpnuaey, FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, 
Governors Averell Harriman, Comptroller 
Arthur Levitt, Dr. Marie L. Fetsch, Senators 
Javits, KENNEDY, MANSFIELD and DIRKSEN, 
and the Honorable Albert Conway, who 
typify the calibre of men who have received 
this high honor. 

It now gives me great personal pleasure 
and it is an honor and privilege for me to 
call on that outstanding Jurist, a man with 
the finest legal mind in this country, the 
Distinguished former Chief Judge of the 
Court of Appeals of the State of New York, 
the Honorable Albert Conway, Deputy Amer- 
{can Provost, to carry out the determination 
of the Board of Dignitaries to invest you, 
Dr. Brind, with the Eloy Alfaro Grand Cross 
and Diploma. 


REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE ALBERT CONWAY 


I consider it a privilege which gives me 
much pleasure today to be present so that I 
may present the Jewel and Diploma to Dr. 
Charles A. Brind, Jr., which has been be- 
stowed upon him by the Eloy Alfaro Interna- 
tional Foundation of the Republic of 
Panama. And I congratulate him, as I know 
you do most heartily, upon this honor which 
is about to come to him. 

I know that Dr. Brind, Jr., has been active 
in the field of education as an important 
Official of the University of the State of New 
York, doing wonderful work in supervising 
colleges and universities in the State of New 
York, as the distinguished lawyer of our 
highest Educational organization in the Em- 
pire State of New York. 

As I served on the Court of Appeals in Al- 
bany, New York, until my retirement several 
years ago, I know how effective Charlie Brind 
has been in discharging his duties as the 
Counsel of the Department of Education. 
He is highly regarded by many distinguished 
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members of the New York State Legislature, 
and by many of our colleagues on the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New York. 

As you know, it was on the recommenda- 
tion of Dr. Herman A. Bayern, that the 
Board of Dignitaries of this Foundation de- 
termined to bestow the award upon Dr. 
Brind, Jr., and it gives me much happiness, 
particularly of my long time interest in the 
field of education, and as a former recipient 
of this same high honor, to now carry that 
determination of the Board of Dignitaries 
{nto effect. I hereby formally present him 
with the Eloy Alfaro Grand Cross and Di- 
ploma. You richly deserve this honor, 


‘TRANSLATION OF DIPLOMA BY Dr. 
MARIE L. FETSCH 


Judge Conway, Dr. Bayern, and fellow Dep- 
uty American Provosts, and Dr. Charles A. 
Brind, Jr. 

As a former recipient of this high honor, 
I-now will translate from Spanish to English, 
the Diploma granted you by this Foundation: 

“Thus one goes to the Stars” Eloy Alfaro 
International Foundation Recognizing the 
special value of the services rendered by Dr. 
Charles A. Brind, Jr., in support of the ob- 
jectives of this Institution, he has been 
awarded the Cross of the Eloy Alfaro Inter- 
national Foundation. 

In witness whereof, this Diploma, with the 
seal of the Foundation, is presented in the 
City of Panama, Republic of Panama, on the 
8th day of September, 1966. 

(Signed by the officers of this Foundation, 
the three sons of the late Ambassador and 
Captain Colon Eloy Alfaro, the Grandsons 
and Sons of Ambassador Alfaro, all graduates 
of West Point Academy.) 


ACCEPTANCE OF Dr. CHARLES A. Brinp 


Judge Conway, Dr. Bayern, Captain Wither- 
spoon, Dr. Beecher and Dr. Fetsch. I am 
overwhelmed, and from the bottom of my 
heart I wish to express my personal apprecia- 
tion for the great honor which you have 
bestowed on me this afternoon. I am par- 
ticularly thrilled to have had the distin- 
guished former Chief Judge of the Court of 
Appeals Judge Conway to have honored me 
by making the investiture of this top honor 
of the Eloy Alfaro International Foundation 
of the Republic of Panama. 

To have the Board of Dignatories of this 
Foundation approve my nomination for this 
award is indeed an honor, which I deeply 
appreciate and I am rather proud to join this 
select and elite company of those distin- 
g ished recipients who have been honored in 
the past. I shall regard it as an inspiration 
to accelerate my efforts in carrying out the 
high ideals and principles of the Eloy Alfaro 
International Foundation of the Republic 
of Panama. 

I wish to again express my thanks to Judge 
Conway, Dr. Bayern, Captain Witherspoon, 
Dr, Fetsch and Dr. Beecher for their partici- 
pation in bestowing this award on me, I 
aope and pray that we may have peace in our 

e, 


Dr. Beecher then invoked the blessings of 
Divine Providence on all of us and then be 
prayed that the Lord bless and keep us and 
give us in this country, and the world, 
world peace for ever more. Amen. 


The Louisville Traffic Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES P. FARNSLEY 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, 85,881 
passenger cars and trucks were regis- 
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tered in Louisville and Jefferson County 
in 1946. By the end of 1954 this figure 
had risen to 186,819 cars and trucks reg- 
istered in Louisville and Jefferson 
County. 

I was mayor of the city of Louisville 
between the years 1948 and 1953 in- 
clusive. These years were in the middle 
of the above rapid increase of automobile 
and truck traffic. The city of Louisville 
during this period entered upon broad 
and comprehensive plans to improve the 
flow of traffic upon its existing street sys- 
tem, There were no freeways in exist- 
ence in Louisville during those years. 
The program will be described in the 
following paragraph under the general 
headings of the major divisions of the 
program. 

TRAFFIC SIGNALS 

The entire traffic signal system of the 
city was renovated or replaced. The en- 
tire traffic signal system in the down- 
town area and in the areas immediately 
adjacent to the downtown area were in- 
terconnected for flexible progressive 
movement of traffic. Several cycles and 
several splits of cycle were employed to 
fit changing traffic patterns on the 
streets affected, Al other traffic signals 
were converted to traffic-actuated con- 
trolls. No signals were permitted to 
operate at an isolated fixed time. All 
were either interconnected or traffic 
actuated. 

PARKING 

About 100 miles of streets were marked 
with no stopping 7 to 9 a.m. and 4 to 6 
p.m. regulations. These no stopping reg- 
ulations were rigidly enforced. Cars in 
violation were tagged and then towed 
to a city-owned parking lot. One effect 
of the rigid enforcement of these no stop- 
ping regulations was immediate improve- 
ment of traffic flow. 

ONE-WAY STREETS 


An alternate one-way grid pattern of 
streets was established in the downtown 
area. Pairs of one-way streets were ex- 
tended from the central business dis- 
trict into the residential areas south, 
east, and west of the district . The Ohio 
River is immediately north of the busi- 
ness district. Pairs of one-way streets 
were also developed in other parts of the 
city where the volume of traffic war- 
Tanted and where parallel streets were 
available. 

UNBALANCED STREETS 


Unbalanced traffic flow was established 
on two-way radial streets which did not 
lend themselves to pairing for one-way 
operation. Traffic counts indicated the 
change in direction of flow, and the lanes 
of the street were unbalanced during 
these periods to accommodate the heavier 
directional movement. Lane lights were 
installed on these streets in order to make 
this type of operation safe and under- 
standable. 


NEW STREET CONSTRUCTION 


A number of streets were widened 
within existing rights-of-way increasing 
the number of usable lanes from three to 
four. Offsets were removed from a num- 
ber of through major arterial streets. A 
large resurfacing program was under- 
taken on a priority basis, The priority 
list was established taking into account 
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traffic volumes, street conditions and 
esthetics. 
STREET LIGHTING 

A large street lighting program was 
undertaken. The street lights were 
changed from 6,000 lumen incandescent 
to 20,000 mercury vapor. For the first 
time in the history of Louisville, alleys 
were lighted to the same intensity as the 
streets. 

The results of these various programs 
were obvious. The movement of traffic 
improved. Safety increased, and crime 
was reduced in the lighted areas. 


Hon. W. Averell Harriman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me a great deal of pleasure to pay my 
respects to one of the great Americans 
of this century who has served his native 
New York State and the country with 
such great devotion and dedication. I 
wish that I could do justice to W. 
Averell Harriman, but I think that James 
Reston has done it far better than I 
could in his column which appeared in 
a recent issue of the New York Times. 
The article is as follows: 

WASHINGTON: THE OLD Bor NETWORK (YALE 


Drviston) 
(By James Reston) 
Wasuincton, D.C—The most durable 


public official in Washington today is W. 
Averell Harriman, diplomat, croquet cham- 
pion of the universe, and dean of Yale's “old 
boy network,” who came here temporarily 
in 1934 and just got back this week from 
a world peace mission in time to celebrate 
his 75th birthday. 

Somehow the right honorable gentleman 
manages to bridge the generations and the 
factions in this restless political city. Bossy 
Kennepy gave him a birthday party the other 
night. Hosert HUMPHREY was a principal 
speaker, and the prophecy of the evening ap- 
parently was that Harriman would probably 
outlast both Kennedy and Humphrey. In 
any event, he lasted till 3 in the morning 
and was at his desk in the State Depart- 
ment at 9. 

There must be something unusually tough 
about these Yale men. The Harvards of the 
New Frontier have all but vanished, and 
the Yales are not only multiplying but tak- 
ing over some of the toughest jobs. 

At last count they were running the 
Poverty Program (Sargent Shriver), the 
Treasury (Secretary Henry Fowler), the 
Federal Reserve Board (William McChesney 
Martin), the Army (Secretary Stanley 
Resor), and the Foreign Aid program (Wil- 
liam S. Gaud). Then; of course, there are 
the two new Under Secretaries of State from 
the Yale Law School, Nicholas deB. Katzen- 
bach and Eugene Rostow; William P, Bundy, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern 
Affairs, not to mention the four Yale Law 
School men on the Supreme Court of the 
United States (Fortas, White, Stewart and 
Douglas, who taught there). 

THE FIRE FIGHTERS 


As for Harriman, his assignment is merely 
to see if he cannot help find and negotiate 
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a settlement of the war in Vietnam. He is 
the elder member of President Johnson's 
diplomatic fire brigade, which includes 
Dean G. Acheson and Ellsworth Bunker, both 
of course from Yale, and John J. McCloy 
and Eugene Black, a couple of deprived 
citizens from Amherst and the University of 


There is a certain logic to Mr. Harriman's 
new assignment. He has been doing unlikely 
things all his life. He was a rich New York 
banker, almost “a malefactor of great 
wealth,” so he joined Franklin Roosevelt's 
crusade against the bankers. He knew next 
to nothing about Russia or diplomacy, so he 
made himself an expert on both, He couldn't 
make a public spécch, so he went into politics 
and became Governor of New York. Every- 
body said he was finished when Lyndon 
Johnson became President, but he didn’t 
rene to write that book and probably never 
will. 

Mr. Harriman’s formula for survival seems 
to be that he doesn't get lost in details or 
devoured in personal feuds. He has the 
memory of a computer and a good diagnostic 
mind, but his process is intuitive rather than 
intellectual, and his gift of expression, while 
not wholly defective, is not effective either. 
Nevertheless, he has been uncannily right 
on the great questions of foreign policy in 
the last generation and somehow manages 
to feel rather than think his way through 
the thickets of controversy. 

He came back from his post as Ambassador 
to the Soviet Union in 1945 and shocked ob- 
servers at the U.N. San Francisco conference 
by announcing that the objectives of the 
United States and the U.S.S.R, were “irrecon- 
cilable.” But once Moscow had atomic weap- 
ons he concluded that in some fields these 
objectives had to be reconciled. 

Accordingly, he contributed greatly to the 
negotiation of the test-ban treaty with the 
Soviets during the Kennedy Administration, 
and more than many of his associates in the 
State Department, he is convinced now not 
only that the way to peace in Vietnam lies 
through Moscow but that he may just be the 
man to make that journey. 


THE FORGOTTEN BOOK 


If necessary, he will walk it. At 75, he 
could shinny up the Washington Monument. 
Like Dean Acheson, he has kept himeelf 
young by sitting up late talking politics and 
diplomacy with young people. Otherwise he 
is a temperate man, who has managed to 
serve the Government for over thirty years 
without falling into the deadly Washington 
habit of thinking he is what he merely 
represents. 

This is perhaps why he has served longer 
in higher and more diverse posts than any 
other American official of his time. He didn't 
let pride and vanity get in his way. Having 
been Governor of a great state, Secretary of 
Commerce, Ambassador to Moscow and the 
Court of St. James’ he didn’t hesitate to 
take less prestigious jobs as time went on. 
It's too bad about that book, but it's a won- 
derful human story anyway. 


Philippine-American Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 
Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, early 
in 1966 President Johnson, in coopera- 
tion with President Marcos, of the Re- 
public of the Philippines, appointed a 
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panel to form a joint United States- 
Philippine Commission To Study Prob- 
lems of the Philippine Veterans of World 
War II. Iam proud to have been a mem- 
ber of the American panel which went 
to Manila, in July of this year, to meet 
with our distinguished counterparts to 
begin study and negotiations on these 
problems. In August the Philippine 
panel came to Washington to continue 
our deliberations. 

As a result of these cordial and fruit- 
ful meetings, three bills were passed by 
the U.S. Congress and became public 
laws which are now in various stages of 
implementation. These public laws have 
helped to correct some of the inequities 
and deficiencies in the benefits of our 
courageous allies, the Philippine veter- 
ans, their widows and orphans. 

The rapport enjoyed by the Joint 
United States-Philippine Commission is 
true testimony of the natural friendship 
and admiration shared by the peoples of 
our two nations, I submit as further evi- 
dence of the success of our Commission 
the following article by Vincente Albano 
Pacis, which appeared in the September 
26, 1966, issue of the Weekly Nation, a 
news magazine published in the Philip- 
pines: 

PHILIPPINE-AMERICAN RELATIONS FREE OF 

DOUBLE TALK 


(By Vicente Albano Pacis) 


The raging controversy over Philippine- 
American relations partakes in a way of the 
double talk that has made the relations be- 
tween the free world and the communist 
world confusing, irritating, and unresolved. 
We talk of American commitments to the 
Philippines that remain unfulfilled and which 
the Americans explain as only presidential 
intent or commitment. On the other hand, 
the Americans insist that they have a com- 
mitment to defend Vietnam and we argue 
that they don't. We demand that they be 
consistent, that If they call the early state- 
ments of U.S. Presidents on the defense of 
Vietnam American commitments, then state- 
ments of President Roosevelt promising full 
compensation for war losses and full payment 
of veterans’ benefits must equally be an 
American commitment. 

Rather than engage in hair-splitting and 
belaboring the nuances of presidential words 
and intent, we shall promote deeper under- 
standing between the Philippines and the 
United States by thinking over the entire 
matter full circle. As a starting point, fair- 
minded Filipinos and fair-minded Americans 
must agree that Philippine-American under- 
standing is to be preferred to misunderstand- 
ing, that satisfactory Philippine-American 
relations are to be wished for rather than un- 
satisfactory relations, and that Philippine- 
American friendship is the mutual goal 
rather than Philippine-American hostility. 

Many Filipinos hold the belief that the 
Philippines was invaded by Japan because 
of America’s presence in the Philippines. 
This can be argued affirmatively and nega- 
tively with equal convincingness. On one 
side it can be said that if Admiral Dewey 
came to the Philippines during the Spanish- 
American war because Spain was in this 
country, so Japan hit the Philippines because 
of America. On the other side, it can be 
pointed out that Japan invaded and occupied 
most of what it called Greater East Asia Co- 
Prosperity sphere and there was no American 
presence to be found in this area except in 
the Philippines. The logical and fair conclu- 
sion seems to be that Japan invaded the 
Philippines both to destroy American power 
and occupy a country it wanted to dominate. 
The Filipinos were in the war in their own 
self-defense as well as an ally of the Amer- 
icans. 
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With this as a point of departure, subse- 
quent events become more understandable. 
President Roosevelt, in making his promise 
to the Filipinos, was primarily speaking to 
allies whose morale needed buoying up in the 
hour of defeat. He was not addressing him- 
self to mercenaries who might defect to the 
other side unless assured of full pay and 
benefits. And the Filipinos received Roose- 
velt’s words with the pride and dignity of 
equal allies rather than with the purchased 
loyalty of hired soldiers. 

Because he was talking to equal allies and 
not mercenaries, Roosevelt meant every word 
of his promise. After his death, his succes- 
sors in office made his promise their own. 
But it ts part of the dignity and pride of the 
Filipinos to know how to receive the promise 
at its face value, Its face value was that it 
was the commitment of the head of the US 
government subject to the approval of the 
corresponding appropriations by the US 
Congress. 

It is not quite cricket to fault the Ameri- 
can government for the failure of the US 
Congress to appropriate all the money corre- 
sponding to the full measure of the promise. 
This is specially uncalled for since the Phil- 
ippine Constitution-is similar to the Ameri- 
can in this respect. The Philippine President 
cannot dispose of any money not duly appro- 
priated by the Philippine Congress. Inde- 
pendent of both the executive and the judi- 
clary as well as is the Philippine Congress, 
the American Congress has a revealing his- 
tory in relation to American presidential 
commitmentt. President Woodrow Wilson 
himself went to France to negotiate and sign 
the Treaty of Versailles and he himself so 
actively led in the organization of the League 
of Nations that he was called its founder. 
He signed the instruments for both in the 
mame of the American government. Yet, 
when he submitted them to the American 
Senate for ratification, he was flatly repudi- 
ated by the Republican senators led by Henry 
Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, grandfather 
of the US ambassador to South Vietnam. 

Fortunately, the US Congress has not re- 
peated this record in the case of the presi- 
dential commitments to the Filipinos.. In 
recognition of the heroic performance of the 
Filipino forces fighting as allies against 
Japan and in spite of the global American 
responsibilities entailing billions upon bil- 
lions of dollars of expense, the US Congress 
has since given the Philippines, quoting fig- 
ures from a recent address of US Minister 
Richard M. Service, 678 million dollars in 
Philippine war damage payments and over 
one billion dollars in Filipino veterans bene- 
fit. At the present time, furthermore, the 
US treasury continues to pay annually 38 
million dollars to 85,000 Filipino veteran 
beneficiaries. 

It is natural that beneficiaries, actual and 
prospective, would try to secure the fullest 
measure of benefits possible, particularly if 
their American counterparts are enjoying 
higher benefits. It is also natural that the 
Philippine government should support them 
in this wish. But, again, both the veterans 
and the government should bear in mind 
that they represent a sovereign nation and 
that, in dealing with another sovereign na- 
tion, they will lose much in resorting to 


accusatory arguments but gain much by act- j 


ing with dignity and observing decorum. 
And there is solid ground for the demand 
for approximate parity between American 
and Filipino veterans so that resort to re- 
crimination is. entirely un ho) Tes 
Filipino forces were integrated with the 
American forces and placed under American 
command, Americans and Filipinos shared 
the same perii, suffered equal hardship, died 
in the hands of a common enemy, and fought 
for the same victory. Even if the American 
government as a whole may not have com- 
mitted itself to give Fillpino veterans equal 
benefits, it cannot with honor discriminate 
against Filipino veterans In recognizing and 
rewarding shared and integrated war sery- 
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ices. Given time, the US Congress will in all 
likelihood not fall to act fairly and justly. 

The other irritants in Philippine-American 
relations—the U.S, military bases, parity 
rights and the Laurel-Langley agreement— 
are equally understandable. To begin with, 
they resulted from negotiations conducted 
between equals, for by then the Philippines 
was independent and sovereign. Belly-ach- 
ing about them now can only Imply that we 
feel duped and cheated, itself a confession of 
national incompetence. Each has an ex- 
planation that does not lose sight of Philip- 
pine national interests. Even so, it is our 
right to seek their improvement or abroga- 
tion, doing so with frankness and fairness. 

The military bases were obtained through 
government-to-government negotiation in 
1947 under the provision of the independence 
law as amended upon the insistence of Mr. 
Quezon. Although the original intention was 
to anchor Philippine international security 
on a treaty of neutralization signed by the 
big powers—the-reason why the Philippine 
constitution declares Philippine renunciation 
of war as an instrument of national policy— 
World War II taught the lesson that the 
only practical way to national security was 
through alliances. To the Philippines, the 
most natural ally was the United States, and 
it was to enable that nation to be more ef- 
fectively helpful in case of need that it was 
allowed military bases. 

Only its incorporation into the constitu- 
tion is parity rights for Americans difficult 
to explain. A simple legislation would have 
sufficed. Nevertheless the aim was to attract 
sufficient American capital to assist in the 
urgent economic rehabilitation of the Philip- 
pines, rising as it were from the ruin and 
rubble of its war destruction. Even with 
parity, however, not much U.S. capital came, 
and Americans and Filipinos are now for its 
abrogation. As for the Laurel-Langley agree- 
ment which regulates Philippine-American 
trade up to 1974 and is dovetailed with parity 
right, it is in effect a manner of prolonging 
Philippine-American free trade which would 
have terminated under the independence law 
this year, 1966. It can be said that the 
arrangements which have turned into irri- 
tants and have acerbated Philippine-Ameri- 
can relations were agreed upon by the two 
countries for mutual benefit. 

It is perhaps the best policy to keep Philip- 
pine-American relations uncomplicated by 
not mixing them up with other American 
commitments and concerns. In this way, 
the issues are clearcut, the facts are uncon- 
fused and a context of good will is assured 
for the solution of their concomitant prob- 
lems. Mutual good faith, together with the 
patience and understanding that the slow 
processes of democracy always presume, 18 
the necessary basis of continued Philippine- 
American friendship and amity. 


Address by Mme. Chiang Kai-shek 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I offer for 
reprinting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a speech made by Mme. Chiang Kai- 
shek at the Commonwealth Club of Cali- 
fornia in San Francisco on October 21, 
1966. I feel my colleagues will be inter- 
ested in these remarks. They are as 
follows: 

ADDRESS BY MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK AT THE 
COMMONWEALTH CLUB oF CALIFORNIA, SAN 
Francisco, CALIF., OCTOBER 21, 1966 
And suddenly came news to the outside 

world, with the speed of lightning, the roar of 
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rumbling thunder and the destructiveness of 
locusts, Mao Tse-tung’s teen-age paramili- 
tary Red Guards descended in swarms to 
ravage the cities of the China mainland from 
north to south, from east to west. These 
convulsions and perfervid paroxysms a scant 
few months ago would have been laughed 
out of court as impossible by the apologists, 
agents and activists of the Red China regime. 
In fact if we should recall the climate of 
the not too distant past it was one of com- 
plete subsumption that Red China can do no 
wrong, and as if those champions of Mao 
were undergoing a psychedelic experience of 
hallucination in an environmental infernal 
“Maoist thinking" star chamber. 

Let me briefly trace the “form and surface” 
of the stages of sham stratagem that the 
Chinese Communists devised, fostered and 
abetted with the help of the Chicomphile 
minions and their fellow travellers. 

Just prior to the outbreak of total war with 
Japan in 1937 the Chinese Communists living 
as “bushrangers” in the wilds of Yenan sang 
the inveterate theme song of unity“ in the 
face of Japanese aggression. The need for 
“unity” was all too necessary and irrefutable 
as it is what true patriots would agree upon 
and want for their country. At the eruption 
of war and after the Communists were incor- 
porated into the national fold, Mao and his 
yannigans with effrontery and gall began 
deftly to suborn world opinion by proclaim- 
ing that they were fighting the Japanese mili- 
tarists whilst the National Government was 
conspiring to sell the country down the river 
to the Japanese warlords. Yet the travesty 
was that it was the accusing enunclators who 
practiced the unenunciable. For as one side 
of the Chinese Communist Janus face pro- 
claimed high principles and noble virtues, 
the other side of the face plotted with the 
Japanese predators for tangible selfish bene- 
fits by furnishing government troop cog- 
nomens, dispositions, fighting strength and 
strategy intelligence at the expense of the 
National Government or by outright sale of 
information in return for gold bars, silver 
dollars and coveted This was the first 
phase of the Communist plan to taking over 
the mainland. 

Some two years before V-J Day (Victory 
over Japan) the Chinese Communists con- 
spiring with National Government traducers 
under the auspices of Stalin’s Comintern 
began their second systematic phase of con- 
quering China through intensified infiltra- 
tion into government organs, through sub- 
version, rumor-mongering, the spreading of 
part-truths, and outright lies. They worked 
to tear asunder the already overstretched 
fabric of the polity of China after a war of 
eight years fraught with pernicious spiritual 
and moral abasement, vitiation and corrup- 
tion within a framework of general national 
exhaustion. Those of you who are students 
of history of the Reconstruction days after 
the Civil War in the United States will bear 

out the facts—tales of woe, injustices, carpet- 
baggings, rapacity and Yankee callousness 
that.I had heard times galore even as a child 
when I was in the South. The South after 
the Civil War was very much in that plight 
of prostration as China was after World War 
II, with this principal difference: for where- 
as the South was laid waste and plundered, 
yet it did not have to undergo another cursed 
spollation of misery as did China when the 
country had to cope with Communist insur- 
rection immediately after V-J Day. The 
Communists had complete weaponry for 
over one million men that was handed over 
by Stalin to them, aside from what they 
already had and what they forcibly pre- 
empted from unwary government troops sta- 
tioned near them, This weaponry for over 
one million that Stalinist Russia had taken 
from the Japanese army in Manchuria—our 
Northeastern provinces—and the wholesale 
turnover by Marshal Malinovsky of well- 
trained “Manchukuo” puppet troops of ap- 
proximately 300,000, men well-fed and not 
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battle-fatigued, gave the Red Chinese over- 
night a formidable nucleus to expand their 
forces, 

In 1949 with the complete debacle on 
mainland China the detractors and calum- 
niators of the National Government changed 
their vestments of war and donned chasubles 
to sing placebos of the Mao regime—in 
praise of the absence of files and 
to the virtues of clean trains and the non- 
tipping of train attendants; in praise of col- 
lective farms and communal barrack-like life 
to the virtues of phonetic and simplified 
Communist ideographs—all as the apogee ac- 
complishments of a civilized regime and of 
great and luminous progress. Instead of ex- 
amining carefully and commenting per- 
tinently on the grand sweep of substantive 
Chinese Communist ideology and practice, 
these China watchers preferred purposely to 
draw conclusions from picayune micro- 
cosmic phenomena of little import or rel- 
evance as the renaissance of China and of 
Sinic civilization. 

And here are the milestones of “Resurgam” 
in the 17 years of the regime. Actually it 
has been Mao's advent-in-abomination at the 
expense of the Chinese people. 

From 1949 to 1952, there were the so-called 
three-antis and five-antis aimed at the 
denizens of cities and towns, coupled with 
the country-wide redistribution of land hold- 
ings. Tens of hundreds of thousands of so- 
called rich and middling merchants, 
“coupon-clipping city parasites,” “exploiters 
of the working classes," rich landlords and 
middling landlords ali over China were 
humiliated, tortured and executed. 

In 1950 in the Korean war, the Chinese 
Communists professing participation to help 
a fraternal country protect itself against 
“United States imperialism,” conveniently 
forgot that it was North Korea that crossed 
over the 38th parallel and that it was North 
Korea that btealthily violated the peace in 
her sudden unprovoked attack on South 
Korea. 

From 1951-1952 the continuing “tou- 
tseng“ (struggle) and liquidation of so- 
called counter-revoluntary elements“ in 
Mao's administration and amongst the peo- 
ple mounted to white heat and spilled over 
into the persecutions and deaths of the more 
openly daring intellectuals. 

In 1954, Mao, to divert“ elsewhere the 
attention of the mainland people from his 
despotic control, tried for the moment to 
assuage them from the sharp pain of their 
bondage into a dull pain through attempt- 
ing to cower the island bastion of Quemoy by 
continuous shelling. The spirit of defiance 
of the people and soldiers on Quemoy are 
too well-known for me to relate here. 

From 1956-1957, in order to stamp out 
hidden resistance, Mao enticed the innocents 
to urburden their true feelings. Mao then 
initiated the “Hundred Flowers Bloom“ and 
the “Hundred Birds Contend” movement. 
The bloody results suffered by the anti- 
Maoist Fronde is all to well-known to need 
comment, 

The year 1958 saw the now infamous 
“Great Leap Forward” inaugurated with the 
slogan of “twenty years in a day,” and chiefly 
remembered as mainland-wide instituting of 
backyard furnaces and serrated planting in 
agronomy. Needless to say, they ended in 
miserable failures. The industrialization 
part of the movement was specially vaunted 
to complete in fifteen years what took 
England two centuries to accomplish. It was 
also the year that peasants and urban work- 
ers were forcibly organized into communes. 

In 1959 just seven years ago as the "Great 
Leap Forward" faltered, and then fell flat 
on its face, the Red regime laid claim to cer- 
tain territories on the China-Indian border. 
Droughts and floods followed in the wake of 
agricultural and industrial mismanagement 
exacerbating further misery, despair, starva- 
tion and disease. 

And for the year 1960, what stands out 
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chiefly in the chronology of Communist Chi- 
nese achievement was more misery, more 
despair, more starvation, and more disease. 

In the year 1962 began the Red Chinese at- 
tack on India over the Himalayas. It laid 
bare the yulnerabiilty of Indian defenses and 
rendered the cries Hindi Chini Bhai Bhai— 
Indians and Chinese are brothers—into hol- 
low and derisive echoes that made Mr. 
Nehru, the erstwhile faddist of “accommoda- 
tion,” a genuflecting craven hulk. 

The year 1964 marked sinisterly the explo- 
sion of the first Red Chinese A-bomb in 
Sinkiang while the year 1965 registered the 
emergence of Lin Piao as the probable heir 
of Mao Tse-tung. Here I would like to men- 
tion en passant that over the years Lin Piso 
has been known as a Russophile. Lin's pre- 
dilections had been warmly reciprocated and 
cultivated by the Kremlin's China experts, yet 
when the chips were down it was this Rus- 
sophile Communist and not an indigenous 
Communist who in extreme xenophobia 
emerged as Mao's possible successor and is 
calling not only for a global people's war 
of liberation” but is reviling with acid vehe- 
mence and conviction the doctrinal heresy of 
the U.S.S.R. This fact I have no doubt has 
not escaped Moscow's attention and surely 
it must have prompted much profound 
thinking as to the long-term feasibility of 
ever having a Red China as her neighbor. 

Despite the commissions of Red Chinese 
policies, the Chinese Communist apologists 
throughout the years have continued to re- 
sort to becloudments and prevarications of 
facts with essential variations, that China 
with her strong patriarchal tradition, family 
ties, customs and mores can never go Com- 
munist. The inference is that Mao's com- 
munism is really socialism and not dangerous 
at all since it is an internal revampment and 
change. 

Later events in Mao's coercive conformity 
and macabre degradation proving the China 
experts to have been dead wrong only made 
the latter more brazenly deliberate and more 
casuistically profligate in their insidious and 
outrageous claim of the innate Chinese love 
for “authoritarian traditions of dynastic 
China.” Some China experts even go so far 
as to advance inanely the position that the 
intellectuals under the Red aegis are actually 
happier through brainwashings, since they 
were so told by some people whom they had 
interviewed on the mainland, These state- 
ments are tantamount to saying that the 
Chinese intellectuals are masochists who 
love to be beaten, tortured and told what to 
do and what to think. Still other experts 
confuse or sidetrack the issue and minimize 
the Chinese Communist danger by cleverly 
recalling that China and the Chinese used 
to be greatly loved and that now the Red 
Chinese are not greatly feared. 

The evident conclusion is that it is tn- 
consequential if China and the Chinese are 
no longer loved. What is imporatant 18 
that she is not to be feared. And that in 
any event China historically has never been 
expansionist and therefore it stands to rea- 
son that the Red Chinese regime will not be 
expansionist in the future, as further assur- 
ance that it is not to be feared. Thrown 
into the bargain is the suggestion of the 
possibility that the next generation Com- 
munists will be easier with whom to deal. 
This smugness in hairbrained assumptions 
of the either“ possibilities without the “or” 
possibilities and without taking cognizance 
of probabilities is impudently amazing to 
say the least, In trying to conceal their 
gaffs of Red China's “index to ultimate 
design” these unctuous bridge builders use 
the fazing inference of giganticism in num- 
bers, I. e., (1) that it is unrealistic to ostracize 
750 million people of the human race; (2) 
that since Red China exists, she should be 
recognized and admitted into the United 
Nations, 

The validity of the above two premises can 
only be accepted by people with an all de- 
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vouring credulity. For is there any one 
who believes that it is the true desire of the 
Mainland Chinese people to embrace the 
roles of willing slaves and knaves by wish- 
ing that the free world would dignify the 
Red Chinese dialectics of violence as the 
highest and noblest aspiration of the Chinese 
people? Or, ls it because the proponents of 
the Red Chinese with their suffusedly 
warped conscience are blinded to basic sim- 
ple humanitarian principles? Or, ts it be- 
cause they have sold their soul to Lucifer for 
the proverbial thirty pleces of silver? For to 
me, to you, and to all persons with whom 
we are acquainted, the fundamental desire 
for freedom is the inprescriptible rule of 
human nature. For shame to those who 
affect to pervert this truth! Do they who 
have been nurtured in the milieu of free 
society affect to be less human and less 
humane than the epitome of Nazi inhuman- 
ity unfortunately personified by Rudolph 
Hess? For even he, after years in Spandau, 
has come to realize enough of kindness and 
decency to write to his wife Ilse thus: “Only 
now do I fully understand why the Chinese 
and the Japanese when fate is especially 
kind to them, go to the market, buy a bird, 
open the door of the cage and let him fly 
away," In the words of Thomas Jefferson: 
“The God who gave us life gave us liberty 
at the same time.” 

In the nineteen thirtles the so-called 
“Cliveden Set” which presumably represent- 
ed the Establishment in England was the 
“bridge bulldera” of thirty years ago. They 
in their day advocated giving In to the Nazis 
in order to obtain “peace in our time.” The 
feculence of this thinking not only did not 
attain “peace in our time” but brought on 
World War II with Engiand losing more men, 
more women, and more treasure than she 
would have lost had she taken a firm stance 
at the initial Hitlerian advent in the reoccu- 
pation of the demilitarized Rhineland. It 
is invariably more humane and moral to per- 
form drastic surgery in order to save a person 
from malignant cancer than to parley with 
the disease and permit him to waste away, 
So is this reasoning cogently applicable to 
the waging of war. According to the five 
volume "The History of The Times”, Geoffrey 
Dawson, the editor-in-chief of The Times, 
and in turn the grey eminence to Stanley 
Baldwin and to Neville Chamberlain, per- 
sonally cut and edited the dispatches of his 
foreign correspondence to prevent annoy- 
ance to Germany. In those days the “Clive- 
den Set“ also advocated bridge building to 
Nazi Germany; only it was then called “ap- 
peasement” which was very much å la mode. 
During World War II, the word “appease- 
ment“ bore so reprehensible a connotation 
that the stigma of sneering cowardice had 
been automatically attached to the word it- 
self as if it were to be blamed. It would be 
interesting to know what and how history 
will label the “bridge builders” of today and 
their Uk who unconsciously or flagitiously is 
equating deceit to verity and moral cow- 
ardice to bravery. Lord Avon, who as Sir 
Anthony Eden saw what was coming during 
the darkly fateful months leading to Mu- 
nich, wrote of the mood and motive in warn- 
ing of a new Munich: “Yet the tendency to 
perpetuate our injustice In order to get a 
Uttle present ease persists now as then.“ It 
is this ". .. to get a little present ease 
that is leading us down the path to more 
difficulties, more troubles, mort heartbreaks 
and more disconsolations, 

Crystal clear as is to us the impending 
direction of the Chinese Communist danger, 
there are not lacking contrary retorts and 
quack bromides of: (1) that the present Chi- 
nese Communist menace is analogous to the 
Hitlerian menace is nonsense; (2) that the 
best buffers for the United States against 
communism is to have Communist states 
around her; (3) that Mao's use of atomic 
and thermo-nuclear weaponry would risk 
ferocious retaliation on the Red Chinese re- 
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gime; (4) that the Eisenhower and the John- 
son administrations are responsible for the 
war in Vietnam. i 

As to this pasticcio of quicksand thinking 
and speciously recondite reasoning, those of 
us who have lived through the pre-Munich 
period will recall that the analogy of Hitler- 
ism as a reviyal of German militarism in its 
more nefarious and virulent form was derided 
as “utter nonsense” at the time. 

As to the. purposely convoluted false ra- 
tlonale that it would be well to have the 
United States ringed by Communist states as 
buffers against communism, this idea is a 
bad, pale carbon copy of the concept of a 
Cordon Sanitaire effected after World War I. 
The Cordon Sanitaire was comprised of the 
newly formed or reconstituted countries of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania 
and Bulgaria. These countries were sup- 
posed to serve as buffer states for Western 
Europe, namely France and Britain, when it 
had been found that Prussia, after federation 
with other Germanic states, instead of turn- 
ing outward as calculated, turned inward 
three times in less than fifty years and there- 
fore she was found wanting as the guardian 
of the eastern marches of the West. Today 
the Soviet Union has a bevy of Communist 
satellites to serve as buffers against the West- 
ern world, but not vice versa; therefore it is 
only too patent that the inverted reasoning 
aforementioned is a parody of logic. 

As to the “ferocious retaliation” that the 
Chinese Red regime would risk should Mao 
use atomic or thermo-nuclear weaponry, the 
answer is self-evident and the “nefas” not 
self-interdicting since, when Mao decides to 
use these “ultimate weapons” he will have 
no qualms in haying 350 million Chinese peo- 
ple killed and the cities of China devastated 
as long as he feels he is destroying his 
enemies or conquering. Furthermore, Mao 
believes that he not only has a ‘material 
atom bomb" but also a “mental atom bomb” 
which he says the free world does not have 
and that it will prevail. He is convinced 
that his Mao thinking has converted his fol- 
lowing into Communists dedicated to the 
cause of world expansionism and superior 
both to the materialistic American imperial- 
ists and Russian heretics of the soft life, 
This superiority in captive mass fanatical 
dedication to che and conquer for orthodox 
Communist ideology Is his “mental atom 
bomb.“ And Mao has made no secret that 
he is prepared to lose 50 per cent and more 
of the Chinese people to achieve his aim 
of “world revolution,” as if the Chinese peo- 
ple were his to dispose or dispose of as he 
sees fit. 

Recently on the China mainland the art 
treasures in homes, temples, libraries and 
private bibliotheques preserved from genera- 
tion to generation have been put to the 
torch or destroyed. Rare books, Buddhist 
sutras and editions of classics, including 
those belonging to the Chinese scholar- 
soldier-statesman, Marquis Tseng Kuo Fan, 
haye been incinerated. The hunting down 
and eliminating of the vestiges of the “Four 
Olds"—Old Culture, Old Thinking, Old Cus- 
toms and Old Hablits—are not only proscribe- 
ment, truncation, and break from the tradi- 
tions of the past but also Mao's psychological 
preparation of the millions upon milllons of 
the Chinese people for nuclear destruction of 
China in a confrontation with the free 
world. For the Red Guards have said that 
only through the destruction of the Olds 
will they be able to bulld a new China. Thus 
the assumption that Mao’s decision would be 
stayed by a “ferocious retaliation” is incom- 
plete and immature thinking in that It does 
not take into account the alternative that 
should he be prepared for a ferocious retalla- 
tion—what then? Nor has the above as- 
sumption taken Into consideration that given 
a little more time his potential of atomic 
kl, small as it may be, in comparison with 
the potential to over-kill, will be enough to 
do all the killing he needs, And who is any- 
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one to say with surety what a monomantiac 
would or would not do? And who would ven- 
ture to say for certain that Mao and his suc- 
cessor in their own “death wish“ would not 
unconsciously welcome self-inflicted destruc- 
tion knowing their own inevitable mortality 
and thus fiendishly contrive to have hun- 
dreds of millions of the Chinese people join 
thelr grand funeral pyres as accompanying 
human sacrifices as had the Chinese emperors 
of yore. 

As to the holding of the Eisenhower and 
Johnson administrations responsible for the 
present war in Vietnam, one should then also 
hold responsible President Eisenhower's 
landing of the marines in Lebanon, President 
Kennedy's nip and tuck missile crisis in 
Cuba and his magnificently defiant Ich bin 
ein Berliner” speech before the East German 
Communist-erected walls of Berlin, and Pres- 
ident Johnson's so-called Dominican inter- 
vention which was criticized at the time but 
which saved so many American and Domini- 
can lives in that Republic as well as giving 
Castro and other Comunists a good second 
think before they embark on further subver- 
sions in South America. 

Had it not been the determined stance 
taken by the United States in Vietnam the 
anti-Communist Indonesian forces could not 
have possibly acted with so much vim and 
vigor, in view of the delicate balance of pow- 
er in Indonesia then already weighted so 
heavily in favor of the Chinese Communist 
inspired PKI (Partai Kominis Indonesia). 
In the trial of Subandrio, the former Indo- 
neslan foreign minister admitted that the 
PKI had surreptitiously received 100,000 rifles 
from Red China to arm the Indonesian Com- 
munists. And because of the United States 
position of firmness the Konfrontasi which 
also threatened Malaysia has already evapo- 
rated into thin air. It is this kind of firm- 
ness—which is also in this case the killing of 
two birds with one stone—thls kind of lan- 
guage, that the Chinese Communists under- 
stand. From these events and results the 
anti-Chinese Communist countries in South- 
east Asia have begun to take heart, for they 
have been encouraged by the change of bal- 
ance to the hindrance of Chinese Communist 
threat and power. 

The measured assessments in General Na- 
than Twiuing's interview of October 3rd in 
US, News and World Report, and the forth- 
right evaluation in depth thinking of Gen- 
eral Curtis LeMay's of October 10th of the 
same publication, are worthy of our atten- 
tlon and study. One may perhaps be dubi- 
ous of the motives of some people but 
certainly not of these two soldiers, who have 
nothing but the sole Interest of the United 
States In view and at heart, The United 
States in adopting prompt remedial meas- 
ures will have nothing to lose by not playing 
into the hands of the Chinese Communists. 

The Communist “diplomacy of violence” 
as exemplified in Chen Yi's negotiating tech- 
nique building illusions of Chinese Commu- 
nist grandeur of “world revolution” to in- 
spire xenophobic veal and international 
orthodox Communist support adds Circean 
attraction to Mao's grandiose ambition of 
world domination, an ambition which he 
voiced as carly as 1945 in his poem Hsiang 
Yuan Chun in the hope that the free world 
would sit on its hands with a do-nothing 
faineantise. Here I am reminded of a story 
of ancient Rome. A man was condemned to 
death for murder gn circumstantial evidence. 
When the suspect was about to be éxecuted 
the supposedly murdered victim appeared, 
The Centurion thereupon sent the prisoner 
with explanations back to Piso who had de- 
livered the original sentence. Piso -forth- 
with condemned all three to death saying, 
“Plat Justicia’—Let justice be done. The 
famous Seneca related that the condemned 
man was penalized because the sentence of 
death had already been passed upon him, 
the Centurion was penalized because he had 
disobeyed orders in failing to carry out the 
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execution and the man supposed to have 
been murdered was penalized because he had 
been the cause of death of two innocent men. 
Piso’s concept of flat Justicia ruat coelum, I 
am afraid, is not Umited to him alone, 

The little anecdote resembles the present 
situation in that the Chinese people might 
be compared to the innocently condemned 
man and men like Lord Avon, President El- 
senhower, Generals Twining and LeMay and 
other Cassandras delivering warnings of an- 
other Munich and of Chinese Communist 
danger might be compared to the Centurion; 
while the Chinese Communists hope that the 
American people will play the role of the 
confused and the flummoxed supposedly 
murdered man who had disappeared and re- 
appeared. The pity of it is that all three 
parties are made to suffer the undeserved 
and harsh penalties of so-called “Piso’s 
Justice.” 

Finally a friendly word to the China 
watchers. Difficult as the task may be, do 
not suffer fools gladly, for Peiping does not 
give to its own apologists, let alone to others, 
an even chance by warulng them of its zigs 
and zags, Peiping's agents, paid flunkies and 
apologists are to serve their purpose and are 
expendable; hence they are to be cast into 
the refuse bin when their usefulness is at 
an end. Here I shall quote from Othello Act 
Il: “Beware! To suckle fools and chronicle 
small beer — a sure path to ignominy! 


Export Subsidy for Maryland Tobacco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, one of 
the most serious economic threats to face 
the State of Maryland in many areas is 
represented by the adamant refusal of 
the Department of Agriculture to grant 
a subsidy to Maryland export tobacco. 

Maryland tobacco farmers—caught in 
a Federal price support squeeze—voted 
last February to reject the USDA’s price 
support program. Four months later, 
they were informed that as a result of 
their decision, they would be ineligible 
for export tobacco subsidies. Since there 
had been no precedent for such action 
and since the Department had failed to 
indicate the possibility of any considera- 
tion of an export subsidy, it would have 
been impossible for the tobacco farmers 
to know at the time of their vote that it 
Would in any way affect future Depart- 
ment consideration. 

The threat is that the hard-won for- 
eign market will be substantially re- 
duced and that the Maryland export 
tobacco industry will be severely dam- 
aged. The economic effect will not only 
be felt directly by the tobacco farmers 
and dealers, but by countless citizens of 
the five southern Maryland counties 
where tobacco is the prime cash crop 
and whose livelihood depends on the 
tobacco industry. One of these counties 
is already classified by the Department 
of Commerce as “depressed.” None can 
afford the economic damage that the 
denial of export tobacco subsidy will 
produce. 

The Maryland congressional delega- 
tion has been constant in its efforts to 
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persuade the Agriculture Department to 
rescind its decision—a decision, which 
we believe to be purely administrative 
and without statutory basis. 

I think it is apropos at this point that 
the major developments and current 
status of this problem be reviewed. 

On June 17, 1966, shortly after the 
USDA decision was brought to its atten- 
tion, the Maryland congressional delega- 
tion sènt a letter to Secretary Freeman 
asking him to reconsider his decision. 

On June 27, 1966, Secretary Freeman 
responded. His response left many un- 
answered questions and was both incon- 
clusive and unsatisfactory. 

Since that time, members of the dele- 
gation and their staff personnel have 
spent many hours in conference and 
consultation with officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Maryland State and 
county officers, representatives of the 
Maryland Port Authority and the Steam- 
ship Trade Association, members of the 
banking fraternity, the American Farm 
Bureau, the American Tobacco Exporters 
Committee, agriculture officials at the 
University of Maryland and growers and 
dealers. 

Virtually all of these organizations and 
individuals have gone on record in sup- 
port of the position of the Maryland 
tobacco industry, and the belief that 
Maryland is being unjustly punished by 
the USDA’s decision. 

Mr, President, the correspondence 
which has accumulated on this subject 
is voluminous. But there are four let- 
ters which I feel are particularly sig- 
nificant. The first is the delegation let- 
ter to Secretary Freeman of June 17. 
The second is his response. The third 
is our letter to Mr. Freeman and the last 
is his reply to that letter. I believe they 
aptly demonstrate the detail we have 
gone to in stating the case for the in- 
dustry and presenting Secretary Free- 
man’s responses. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
letters be included in the Recorp. I also 
ask unanimous consent that two state- 
ments and an article which appeared in 
the October 13 and October 19 issues of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp be included 
so that we can provide a comprehensive 
record of the developments of this case. 

An undercurrent of discontent with the 
Department of Agriculture’s unjust and 
punitive action has begun to develop 
throughout much of the State. The 
banner is being picked up by people of 
humble and prominent station. The call 
has been issued for action which would 
take the matter to the White House. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that an editorial which appeared in the 
Baltimore Sun be included in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FREEMAN Says No“ 

For several months now the State's con- 
gressmen have been trying to get Maryland 
growers included in the new program that 
pays an export subsidy on tobacco, This 
week Secretary of Agriculture Freeman told 
the State's senators the answer is no.“ The 
reason is that before the subsidy program 
was begun Maryland growers voted to do 
without production controls and price sup- 
ports. Mr. Freeman said he interprets the 
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law to forbid the payment of an export sub- 
sidy to uncontrolled crops. If he interpreted 
it the other way, he said, there would be an 
Impact“ on growers elsewhere who have ac- 
cepted controls for price supports. In other 
words, he could have interpreted it the other 
way, but chose not to. (The law has been 
interpreted the other way for other com- 
modities.) 

Maryland tobacco is only 2 per cent of the 
total American crop. It competes overens 
with foreign tobacco, not other American 
tobacco. What impact? The only real im- 
pact is the impact on the Southern Maryland 
economy, Tobacco is important to the fire 
relatively poor counties where it is grown. 
Almost half the dollar value of the crop has 
traditionally come from exports. Now that 
is in jeopardy. Some foreign buyers haye al- 
ready indicated they will look elsewhere for 
a substitute, Maryland tobacco has been 
made suspect in their eyes. 

The purpose of the export subsidy was to 
enlarge the market for American tobacco, 
and Maryland’s should be included in the 
scheme. Maryland's congressional delega- 
tion has an obligation to go over Secretary 
Freeman's head to the White House or to 
Congress to get his rule reversed. If the pur- 
pose of the discrimination was to penalize 
Maryland growers for rejecting controls and 
and support, as some growers and exporters 
charge, the obligation to get the rule re- 
versed is even greater. 


Mr. TYDINGS. I know these people, 
Mr. President. They are determined and 
hard working, proud, and resourceful. 
They recognize that their industry must 
survive if they are to survive. I can un- 
derstand the bitterness of a man who 
has seen what he believes to be arbitrary 
action by the Agriculture Department 
seriously impair or destroy his oppor- 
tunity to earn a living in the industry 
he knows best. And, I cannot blame the 
man who views the Agriculture Depart- 
ment and its representatives as enemies 
rather than friends when it appears they 
have first deceived him, then punished 
him when he exercised his free right to 
decline government aid and then, in 
apparent retribution, allow the market 
for his product to deteriorate while 
mouthing platitudes about the need for 
expansion of that same market. 

Mr. President, I am proud to be the 
elected representative of these people, 
and to voice their views in the Halls of 
the Congress. It is the kind of pride and 
determination shown by these people 
which gives me and my fellow members 
of the Maryland congressional delegation 
renewed strength with which to carry 


on the fight. And carry on we will, I 
assure you. 
[From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Oct. 19, 


1966] 
Export SUBSIDY von MARYLAND TOBACCO 


Mr. Typrnos. Mr. President, last Thursday 
I addressed the Senate with regard to the 
severe losses to be suffered by five southern 
Maryland counties by reason of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture refusal to grant the 5 
cents per pound export subsidy for Maryland 
tobacco. We have 7,000 growers in this area 
of underemployment and poor economy. 


port. This administrative decision of the 
Department of Agriculture to withhold the 
export subsidy affects a multimillion-dollar 
export crop. Experts predict that if Mary- 
land tobacco remains noncompetitive in the 
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export market, the Swiss, who now purchase 
most of our export crop, will be forced to seek 
substitutes from other countries. 

The tobacco from my State has such 
unique long-burning and aromatic qualities 
that foreign cigarette packages carry the 
words "contains Maryland tobacco. Despite 
this, without the export subsidy, Maryland 
tobacco is doomed. 

In June of this year, following the an- 
nouncement of the Department of Agri- 
culture of the exclusion of Maryland tobacco 
from the export subsidy program, the first 
meeting with Department officials was held 
in my office. Following that, memers of the 
Maryland delegation sent a letter of protest 
to Secretary Freeman. Since that initial ac- 
tion there have been a number of delegation 
meetings on the subject; and another is 
scheduled with Secretary Freeman. 

An excellent article on the subject pre- 
pared by Helen Delich Bentley, was published 
in the Baltimore Sun of October 16. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in the 
Record 


There being no objection, the article was 
ordered to be printed in the RecorD, as 
follows: 

From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, 
Oct, 16, 1966] 
“MARYLAND TOBACCO ABROAD-—FARMERS SEE A 
: CRISIS 


"(By Helen Delich Bentley) 


“Maryland's tobacco farmers are crying 
that they may be put out of business be- 
cause of bureaucratic red tape and what 
they see as a determination of the Federal 
bureaucrats to control eve 5 

“This situation, hitting hardest at the 
poorest—even depressed—area of the State, 
has arisen as the result of Maryland's farm- 
ers having voted last February not to con- 
tinue their tobacco crops under Federal con- 
trols, because they didn’t want another 15 
per cent reduction in their production. Sub- 
sequently, a 5-cent-per-pound subsidy was 
instituted on all export tobacco. However, 
since Maryland farmers had refused crop 
control, they were not given the 5-cent sub- 
sidy even though, they point out, export sub- 
sidies are paid on other crops not under con- 
trol of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

“Inasmuch as Government assistance is 
granted to other agricultural products ex- 
ported even though they are not under CCC 
controls, the Maryland farmers see the move 
as a retaliatory measure. 

“When the vote was taken, the Maryland 
farmers were not advised that a subsidy was 
in the offing for export tobacco, a matter 
they feel particularly aggrieved about be- 
cause tobacco from this State has been ex- 
ported longer than it bas from any other. 

“Maryland’s 10,100,000 pounds exported in 
1965 is close to the high for an indlyidual 
state. Kentucky-Tennessee together shipped 
out 21,600,000 pounds of fire-cured tobacco 
in the same year. Flue-cured tobacco, which 
originates in Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida and Alabama, was 
purchased overseas to the tune of 395,586,000 
pounds, Eight states contributed to the 
53.011,000 pounds of burley that went to for- 
eign markets. 

“In dollar volume, almost half of the 
State's annual crop is shipped abroad. It 
affords and important source of revenue to 
the Maryland growers, dealers, shippers, 
bankers, and the port of Baltimore, Mary- 
land's tobacco farmers produce about $22,- 
000,000 worth annually, of which $10,000,- 
000 is sold abroad. 


others. Already, Portugal has canceled a 
$100,000 order because of the lack of a 5-cent- 
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per-pound subsidy on the Maryland tobacco. 
Inasmuch as no other state produces the 
same quality tobacco, the European manu- 
facturers will not make up that difference by 
buying elsewhere in this country, but instead 
will work on a blend of tobaccos from Italy, 
Yugoslavia, and Japan which is the closest 
that can be achieved as a substitute to that 
from Maryland. 

“The other two states excluded from the 
5-cent subsidy, according to the Agriculture 
Department's press release of June 10, are 
Pennsylvania with its filter tobacco and 
Connecticut's cigar wrapper—also because 
those farmers balked at crop controls. The 
Amish in Pennsylvania resist any kind of 
government control. However, since their 
percentages of exports are comparatively nez- 
ligible, these states are not as hard hit as is 
Maryland. 

“The reason for the subsidy, the release 
sald, is that the United States is selling less 
of the world's tobacco than ever although 
the over-all purchases have increased among 
foreign nations. 

“In addition to raising the over-all amount 
of tobacco exported from the United States, 
the export subsidy also was instituted to 
help the balance-of-payments. 

“However, say the tobacco men, that por- 
tion of the business that was Maryland's 
will be completely lost to the balance of 
payments if this State is continued to be 
denied the subsidy since the users of Mary- 
land tobacco will go to Yugoslavia, Italy, 
Turkey, and other countries to whip up a 
san tobacco as near to Maryland's as 

e. 

“Other points they make are: 

1. The matter of production control is 
supposed to be voluntary in this country, 
not mandatory. The decision was strictly 
administrative, not a legal requirement. 

“2, Even though there is no production 
control in the State this year, the actual 
amount to be marketed will be less than 
ever. Maryland is not in a position to 
double its production overnight as are North 
and South Carolina where there is still suf- 
ficient cheap labor. The Maryland tobacco 
region is too close to Washington and Balti- 
more, making the labor market very limited. 
Tobacco is still a product that must be 
handled by hand. 

3. Calvert county, one of the five counties 
hardest hit by this decision, is considered a 
depressed area and therefore should qualify 
for all Federal help possible. 

“4. The 30,000,000-pound surplus about 
which the Agriculture Department was com- 
Plaining in Maryland dates back to the 
drought year of 1963 and was created under 
the price support-production control pro- 
gram, That surplus tobacco happens to be 
generally undesirable because it was too dry. 
Drought conditions create bad tobacco crops. 
Mathematically it exists, but one crop fail- 
ure could wipe out the entire surplus. 

“5. Friendly foreign nations who prefer 
Maryland tobacco are being slapped in the 
face because others are given the 6-cent 
subsidy and they are forced either to pay 
more money or look for another product. 

“For the first time, this year West German 
interests became a substantial buyer in the 
Maryland market after a German cigarette 
manufacturer adhered to the request of his 
customers, in the Bavarian region adjacent 
to Switzerland, and purchased the same mix, 
His sales shot up dramatically, 

“Without the export subsidy, however, 
Maryland may be faced with a repetition of 
its experience of losing the French market 
during World War I when Prance was unable 
to obtain Maryland tobacco. The French 
cigarette manufacturers substituted tobacco 
grown in Madagascar for the Maryland por- 
tion of their blend and have continued to do 
so for 50-odd years. 

“Say the tobacco men further: The prob- 
lem is one for the entire State even though 
the farmers are concentrated in Anne 


. 
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Arundel, St. Marys, Prince Georges, Calvert, 
and Charles counties; the entire economy of 
these less-aMfluent counties is at stake; a 
negative response by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation could result in the entire State 
having to assist the hard-hit farmers.” 


From the Concresstionat Reconp, Oct, 13, 
1966] 

Mr. Trotxas. Although repeatedly espous- 
ing the promulgation of policies to regain 
and expand foreign tobacco markets, the 
Department of Agriculture, on the other 
hand continues to deny the 5-percent export 
subsidy payment for Maryland tobacco. 

In June of this year Agriculture officials 
emphasized that the United States has not 
shared in recent increases in world trade in 
tobacco. The U.S. share in free-world trade 
in tobacco has declined to 26 percent in 1965 
from 35 percent during the years 1955 
through 1959. Figures are available for 
Maryland tobacco exports from January to 
August of this year Indicating a total volume 
of $4.93 million, as against $7.93 in 1965, If 
this downward trend continues the loss could 
well reach more than half a million dollars. 
When one realizes tobacco is the only cash 
crop for the five southern Maryland counties, 
several of which have been classified as de- 
pressed areas by the Department of Com- 
merce Economic Development Administra- 
tion, the full impact and seriousness of this 
drain of export income begins to come into 
proper focus. To make the situation even 
worse, nearly 18 million pounds worth ap- 
proximately $14 million, is being held await- 
ing shipment in the hope that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will grant the export 
subsidy to Maryland tobacco. 

When the Department of Agriculture has 
publicly stated that their program of export 
payments was initiated because “the United 
States has not shared in recent increases in 
world tobacco trade,” it is difficult to under- 
stand the Department's position preventing 
the subsidy for Maryland. 

Used for many years by the Swiss as the 
principal ingredient in their cigarettes, Mary- 


land tobacco has been gaining acceptance in 


other foreign markets such as Netherlands, 
Belgium, West Germany, Spain, Portugal, and 
others. A copy of a letter from a Portugese 
tobacco company has been made avallable 
to me indicating a drastic cutback, and evi- 
dence is expected from sources in Switzer- 
land. Since Switzerland buys close to 70 
percent of Maryland tobacco, and there has 
thus far been a decline of 42 percent for this 
year in Swiss purchases, it is immediately 
evident that the loss of the tobacco subsidy 
for Maryland will effectively gut the foreign 
market, lower the U.S. share in world tobacco 
trade, and result in severely depressed econ- 
omy for all of the five southern Maryland 
counties. 

The Department of Agriculture's reason for 
denying the export subsidy for Maryland 
tobacco does not cite statutory language, 
rules, regulations, or precedent to support 
their decision, In addition, at a recent meet- 
ing between the Maryland delegation and Mr. 
Horace Godfrey, Executive Vice President of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation of the 
Department of Agriculture, it was admitted 
that Department officials posscas the author- 
ity to grant Maryland tobacco an export 
subsidy. 

Title 15, United States Code, eection 714 
(ft) “Export or cause to be exported, or ald 
in the development of foreign markets for 
agricultural commodities” appears to be a 
clear mandate of Agriculture's responsibility. 
and is certainly not consistent with their 
position of denial of the export subsidy to 
Maryland tobacco, and to confuse this with 
other portions of section 7l4c, “Specific 
powers of corporation,” or to find against a 
subsidy for export of Maryland tobacco on 
the basis of other powers of the Corporation, 
is to nullify the responsibilities so ably de- 
fined in section 714(f). 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 17, 1966. 
Hon, ORVILLE L, FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: It has been called to 
cur attention that the Department of Agri- 
culture is about to announce an export 
subsidy program of five cents per pound for 
certain types of leaf tobacco produced in 
the United States. We have also been in- 
formed that because Maryland producers last 
February voted to remove production con- 
trols far the 1966 tobacco crop, which will be 
sold in 1967, all Maryland tobacco will be 
ineligible for the subsidy, including the 1965 
and earlier crops which were grown under 
Department of Agriculture controls. 

We strongly protest the exclusion of Mary- 
land tobacco from the export subsidy pro- 
gram as discriminatory action designed to 
punish the Maryland producers for voting to 
remove controls for the 1966 crop. 

As I am sure you know, the Maryland 
tobacco producer has in recent years been 
further and further restricted in the amount 
of acreage he may plant in tobacco. Plant- 
ings over the past several years have 
amounted to approximately 34,000 acres. In 
an attempt to cut the surplus, the Depart- 
ment recommended a 15% reduction for 1966, 
which would have limited production to 
about 30,000 acres. Knowing that he might 
be forced entirely out of tobacco production 
if continued to grow under the restriction of 
controls, the Maryland tobacco farmer last 
February voted in referendum to not par- 
ticipate in the Department's price support for 
crop year 1966. What he did not know, and 
what the Agriculture Department was 
morally obligated to tell him, was that at 
that time your Department had under active 
consideration the implementation of this 
export subsidy program. Had the Maryland 
tobacco producer known this and known 
that his vote to remove controls would make 
him ineligible for the proposed five-cents- 
per- pound subsidy, he would surely have 
voted to continue in the price support pro- 
gram. 

Even though the Maryland tobacco pro- 
ducer did vote to remove controls, we do not 
believe the tobacco production in 1966 will 
exceed previous years, as predicted by the 
Department; in fact, we expect that it will 
be less. The Maryland tobacco industry in 
Tecent years has been under an increasing 
disadvantage due to extremely high land and 
labor costs. As a result, there is a built-in 
brake which may force tobacco production 
down to the 30,000-acre level recommended 
by your Department. 

We have been told by the representatives 
of your Department that refusal to grant 
the export subsidy to Maryland tobacco 
is in no way a punishment for the removal of 
controls. We do not see how it can be any- 
thing but that. The Department apparently 
belleves that the removal of controls for 
the 1966 crop presents the possibility of 
Overproduction, which consequently could 
threaten the investment of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in the surplus stores of 
tobacco, resulting in a reduction in price. 
Thus, in its desire to protect the Commodity 

t Corporation’s investment in the ear- 
lier crops, your Department refuses to apply 
the export subsidy to Maryland tobacco. 

But, we believe that the Department's esti- 
Mate of last March that Maryland will plant 
in excess of 34,000 acres of tobacco this year 

deause the crop has been removed from 
control is highly exaggerated. For the rea- 
zons cited heretofore, we believe 1966 produc- 
tion will be approximately in line with the 
30,000 acres recommended by the Depart- 
ment. We note that this presumption will 
be subjected to more exacting examination 
next month when the Department releases 
estimates for the 1966 crop based primarily 
on plantings, 
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Furthermore, denial of the subsidy to 
Maryland tobacco constitutes a serious threat 
to the economy of that area. Out of a $22 
million annual production, approximately 
$10 million worth is exported. On this basis, 
denial of a five-cent-per-pound export sub- 
sidy amounts to a $600,000 advantage which 
the Maryland tobacco community will be 
denied for 1966 exports. Even though Mary- 
land tobacco ls so fine in quality and taste 
it is known as “Maryland Tobacco,” rather 
than by some other name such as flue cured, 
burley, or shade, it still must be competitive, 

While it is true that the export subsidy 
would be passed on to the foreign pur- 
chaser, the lack of it will make Maryland 
tobacco non-competitive on the world 
market, and if Maryland tobacco is non- 
competitive in the world market, for even 
one year, it is threatened with the loss of 
substantial parts of its $10 million in annual 
sales. 

Five counties in Maryland grow tobacco— 
and three of them are heavily dependent 
upon this crop to sustain their economy. 
Both the Federal and State governments 
have spent considerable effort and money in 
recent years to develop the economies of 
these counties, at least one of which is 
currently designated as a depressed area by 
the Economic Development Administration, 
It would be senseless for one Federal agency 
to undermine the efforts of others. 

On the basis of the foregoing, we strongly 
urge you to reverse your decision to exclude 
Maryland tobacco from the p export 
subsidy program. We believe this is the only 
equitable action the Department can take. 

Very sincerely, 

DANIEL B. Brewster, JOSEPH D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senators; EDWARD A. GARMATZ, 
GEORGE H. FALLON, SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, 
CLARENCE D. LONG, CHARLES McC. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., June 27, 1966. 
Hon. Josrrn D, TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dran Senator Trios: This acknowledges 
the letter of June 17, 1966, signed by you 
and the other Members of the Maryland 
Delegation, regarding the exclusion of Mary- 
land tobacco from the export payments an- 
nounced on June 10, 1966, for most kinds of 
United States grown tobaccos. 

We want to assure you that the exclusion 
of Maryland tobacco was in no way designed 
to punish producers of Maryland tobacco for 
their failure to approve marketing quotas in 
the referendum held February 25, 1966. 
Pennsylvania cigar-filler and cigar-wrapper 
tobaccos are not eligible for export payments 
since no price support is offered on the 1966 
crop of these kinds of tobacco. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation Char- 
ter Act authorizes the Corporation, in the 
fulfillment of its purposes and in carrying 
out its annuaMbudget programs submitted 
to and approved by the Congress, to export 
or cause to be exported, or aid in the develop- 
ment of foreign markets for agricultural 
commodities. The budget programs for the 
1966 and 1967 fiscal years submitted to and 
approved by the Congress describe the export 
program of the Corporation in pertinent part 
as follows: 

“Commodity export.——The Corporation 
promotes the export of agricultural com- 
modities and products through sales, barters, 
payments, and other operations. Other than 
in barters for stockpiling purposes, such 
commoditics and products may be those held 
in private trade channels as well as those ac- 
quired by the Corporation in its price- 
support operations.” 

The Agricultural Act of 1949 provides that 
no price support shall be made available for 
any crop of tobacco for which marketing 
quotas have been disapproved by producers, 
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Since CCC funds will be used in making 
export payments on tobacco, it seems to us 
that such payments should be restricted to 
those Kinds of tobacco which growers have 
demonstrated a willingness to maintain sup- 
plies reasonably well In balnnce with de- 
mand. Production of Maryland tobacco dur- 
ing the past five years has exceeded disap- 
pearance (domestic consumption and. ex- 
ports) by about 34 million pounds. This has 
resulted in the accumulation of a burden- 
some surplus which necessitated the 15 per- 
cent reduction in farm acreage allotments for 
1966. The growers voting in the February 
referendum rejected this needed adjustment. 

The records show that 33,500 acres of 
Maryland tobacco were produced last year, 
and growers indicated their intentions as of 
March 1 to produce 34,000 acres this year. If 
farmers plant this acreage and obtain per 
acre yields in line with those obtained in 
prior years, a further build-up in supplies 
will result. 


The 1965 and prior crops have largely been 
marketed and are no longer in farmers’ hands, 
Since export payments are made to exporters, 
such payments would not be passed on to 
farmers in terms of higher prices for these 
tobaccos. Thus, we do not agree with your 
conclusion that the Maryland tobacco com- 
munity has been denied a $600,000 advantage. 
On the other hand, it seems to us that ex- 
port payments on the 1965 and prior crops 
would surely have an adverse effect on prices 
farmers will receive for the 1966 crop in the 
absence of price support. 

The Maryland Tobacco Cooperative, which 
operates the Government's price support pro- 
gram for Maryland tobacco through contract 
with Commodity Credit Corporation, has in 
its inventory some 22 million (farm 
sales weight) of tobacco from the 1957-65 
crops. Since domestic use and exports of 
Maryland tobacco have averaged about 33 
million pounds annually during the past five 
years, these loan holdings amount to about 
two-thirds of a year’s usings. The absence 
of marketing quotas and price supports on 
the 1966 crop have a direct bearing on our 
ability to move these loan holdings into trade 
channels without substantial loss to CCC. 

Although there have been discussions for 
some time on the need for programs to make 
US. tobacco more competitive in world 
markets, the export payment program an- 
nounced June 10 was not seriously considered 
until early May of this year. Thus, the De- 
partment could not have told Maryland or 
any other tobacco growers that such a pro- 
gram was in the offing prior to the referen- 
dums held in February. 

In view of these facts, we cannot extend 
the export payments announced on June 10 
to include those kinds of tobacco on which 
price support is not offered for the 1966 crop. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L, FREEMAN, 
55 U.S. SENATE, 
MMITTEE ON THE ICIAR 
3 ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, a 2 
ecretary, Department of A 
Washington, D.C. TARTERA 

Dear Mr. SecrETARY : Personally, and on 
half of all Marylanders USTEA with peat 
ing and marketing tobacco, we wish to thank 
you for meeting with us last week to dis- 
cuss the possible inclusion of Maryland to- 
bacco in the export payments program. We 
are agen er grateful for your promise 
personally review the presen 
the Depastnent: p t position of 

We will not attempt to repeat here all 
the points we made last week. Suffice it to 
say that the Maryland delegation believes 
that the exclusion of Maryland tobacco 
from the export subsidy is not required by 
law nor warranted by the facts. We object 
to the exclusion of the 1966 crop because our 
farmers did not know at the time they voted 
against acreage limitations that Maryland 
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would be treated any differently than any 
other State with respect to export subsidies. 

We object, too, to the exclusion of the 
crops of 1965 and prior years when acreage 
controls were in effect in Maryland, as dis- 
criminatory and unfair to Maryland growers 
and handlers. If the reason for depriving 
Maryland growers of the export subsidy was 
their vote not to participate in the price 
support program, it is incomprehensible to 
us for the Department to withhold the sub- 
sidy for those participating crop years, 

During our meeting you indicated that the 
most serious obstacle to extending the ex- 
port subsidy to Maryland tobacco was the 
possibility that this action could depress the 
prices our farmers receive for the 1966 crop. 
Marylanders are willing to take their chances 
on this possibility, as we think it a remote 
one, Our basis for this conclusion is the 
following: 

1. The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that the 1966 crop will be 2.5 million 
pounds less than the 1966 crop. 

2. Based on 1956 to 1965 experience, be- 
tween one-third and one-half of the income 
from the 1966 crop will come from exports. 
Swiss buyers purchased approximately two- 
thirds of all Maryland tobacco exported in 
1964 and 1965. See Enclosure I. The Swiss 
consume approximately 6.3 million pounds 
of Maryland tobacco annually. 

3. For the past twenty years, the Swiss 
have invariably purchased all of the Mary- 
land tobacco that meets their quality stand- 
ards. In recent years, they have had to 
reduce the percentage of Maryland tobacco 
in their blends because of the shortage of 
suitable tobacco, The Swiss purchase the 
following grades of Maryland tobacco: BIF. 
BaF, B3F, C1L, C2L, C3L, CAL, CIF. CF. 
XIL, X2L, X1F, X2F, and X3F. For the years 
1962 and prior, the Maryland Tobacco Co- 
operative has practically no stocks in these 
grades. Government loan stock holdings in 
these grades for the 1963, and 1964, and 
1965 crops amount to 3.7 million pounds. 
If the Swiss were to buy every pound now in 
government loan stocks, they would still ob- 
tain only about half of their annual needs. 

4. The tobacco now in loan stocks and 
potentially subject to subsidy is generally 
below the quality standards of Swiss buyers. 
Even with subsidy, the Swiss would be in- 
clined to buy from these stocks only to the 
extent that 1966 and future crops failed to 
yield the quantity of prime leaf needed. 

This information, we believe, amply sup- 
ports our belief that the Swiss will buy all 
the quality tobacco they can obtain on the 
Maryland market next year, and that the 
application of an export subsidy to 1965 and 
prior crops would not of itself depress prices 
on the 1966 market, 

Indeed, the available evidence strongly in- 
dicates that the absence of subsidy will 
adversely affect the price of Maryland tobacco 
in future years. : 

Maryland tobacco has been an important 
export crop since colonial times. From 1956 
through 1965, between one-third and one- 
half of the income from every Maryland crop 
came from exports. 

Officials of the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice have expressed the opinion that the 
future of a healthy tobacco industry for 
Maryland lies in the preservation of the for- 
eign market for the quality leaf. 

The distressing fact is that Maryland to- 
bacco exports have been declining while total 
United States exports of tobacco increase. 
Census Bureau figures show a decline of 
Maryland tobacco from 9.6 million 
in 1964 to 7.9 million in 1965, and to 49 
million for the first eight months of 1966. 
Any increase in exports which may exist does 
not apply to Maryland. 


= : Many brands 
cigaret: no use — 
land tobacco at all, and the pritelpal pe 
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several non-filtered brands, utilize only one 
to two percent. 

At the same time, FAS records show that 
a Maryland leaf is being grown in other 
countries, including Italy, Argentina, the 
Union of South Africa, and Madagascar. 
These countries could grow and market an 
unlimited quantity of tobacco at prices con- 
siderably less than our crops bring on the 
Maryland market, The lack of an export sub- 
sidy could well cause Maryland tobacco to be- 
come non-competitive. 

Attached are copies of communications 
from major foreign buyers of Maryland to- 
bacco, which demonstrate clearly that the 
absence of subsidy will place Maryland to- 
bacco at a relative disadvantage on the for- 
eign market, threaten the future of con- 
sumption abroad, and encourage the use of 
foreign-grown Maryland-type tobacco as a 
substitute. 

You expressed the view last that dealers 
rather than growers might be the principal 
beneficiaries of a subsidy. It is our under- 
standing that any subsidy paid on dealers’ 
stocks of export tobacco under the Export 
Payments Program after July 6, 1966, must 
be passed on by the dealers to their foreign 
customers. Thus, the program would bene- 
fit the foreign purchaser directly and the 
domestic grower and dealer indirectly by ex- 
panding the market for Maryland tobacco. 

Finally, Mr. Secretary, let us emphasize 
that there is ample legal basis for a deci- 
sion to grant the subsidy to Maryland to- 
bacco. The Commodity Credit Corporation 
Charter Act does not limit subsidies to price- 
supported crops. In enacting Section 32 of 
PL-320, Section 612 c, Title 7—74th Congress 
in 1935, the Congress specifically authorized 
use of funds for export subsidies of non- 
controlled crops. An export subsidy was ap- 
plied to wheat after wheat growers voted in a 
national referendum against a mandatory 
support program. Likewise, in 1958, an ex- 
port subsidy was applied after corn produ- 
cers rejected acreage allotments. 

Several charts and articles are enclosed 
which illustrate the importance of mainte- 
nance and expansion of the foreign market 
for our tobacco. Specifically, we call to your 
attention the remarks of Chairman COOLEY 
in the enclosed CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ex- 
cerpt. Based on a careful consideration of 
all these factors, we sincerely urge that you 
grant the five cents per pound subsidy to 
Maryland tobacco. 

Very sincerely, 

DANIEL B. Brewster, Josepu D. TYD- 
Incs, U.S, Senators; Epwarp A. GAR- 
MATZ, CHARLES McC, Maratas, Jr., 
CARLTON R. SICKLES, GEORGE H. FALLON, 
SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, CLARENCE D. LONG, 
ROGERS C. B. Morton, Hervey G. 
MACHEN, Members of Congress, 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Joszxyn D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate. e 

Dran Jon: This is with reference to our 
recent discussions, and á letter of November 
3, 1966, signed by you and the other Members 
of the Maryland Delegation, concerning the 
extension of the export payment program to 
Maryland tobacco. 

It is clear to me that the provisions of 
the law which provides that no price sup- 
port shall be made available for any crop 
of tobacco for which marketing quotas have 
been disapproved by producers should be 
construed to preclude indirect price support 
such as export payments as well as direct 
price support through loans on the 1966 
crop. 

Your argument that it was inconsistent 
to deny the export payment to the 1965 and 
older crops since these crops were produced 
under marketing quotas was both articulate 
and persuasive. 

I have given careful consideration to this 
point since our meeting. I have tried to 
evaluate the effect that this action would 
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have on growers of Maryland tobacco and 
the over-all tobacco program, 

There is no question in my mind that 
extending export payments to 1965 and prior 
crops of Maryland tobacco would provide no 
retroactive financial benefit to growers in- 
sofar as those crops are concerned. I am 
convinced that such action could and prob- 
ably would have an adverse effect on grow- 
ers’ interest in the 1966 or even succeeding 
crops which may be marketed without the 
benefit of price support. 

These potential adverse effects on grow- 
ers are twofold. First, to whatever extent 
an export payment on 1965 and older crops 
would accelerate bulld- up of stocks by for- 
eign buyers prior to next spring’s sale of the 
unsupported 1966 crop, the demand would 
be decreased with inevitable price depress- 
ing effect. In this connection, it is in- 
teresting to note that the January-Septem- 
ber exports of Maryland tobacco of 6,271,000 
pounds (farm-sales weight) is 7 percent 
higher than the 5,841,000 pounds exported 
during the same period in 1965. 

Second, the availability of the export pay- 
ments on 1965 and older crops when the 
grower sells his 1966 crop would place the 
grower’s tobacco in competition with private 
and Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
stocks. Such competition would be unfair 
to the grower as he would have to absorb the 
export payment in order to move his tobacco, 

Despite our desire to move older stocks of 
tobacco to avoid deterioration and further 
accumulation of storage costs, we agreed 
with the management of the Maryland grow- 
en cooperative that prices on the 22 million 
pounds (about two-thirds of a year’s usings) 
held under loan should be set at such level 
as to not encourage the purchase of these 
stocks at the expense of a reduced demand 
for the 1966 crop. Making an export pay- 
ment available on 1965 and older crops would 
have the same effect on grower prices for 
the 1966 crop as a corresponding reduction 
in the sales prices of CCC loan stocks would 
have had. 

There is another facet to this problem 
which I, as Secretary of Agriculture, cannot. 
overlook. That is, the impact on the tobacco 
program as a whole. I do not know of any 
other commodity that has the potential of 
getting into as serious financial trouble with 
unlimited production as does tobacco, This 
has been well recognized by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of tobacco producers in the 
United States, A point that cannot be over- 
looked is the attitude of tobacco producers 
who have voted strict production controls on 
themselves towards the Department extend- 
ing the same competitive benefit in the form 
of export payments to a kind of tobacco on 
which there is no limit on production. I 
would be remiss in my responsibility if I 
took any action which might be detrimental 
to the unanimity of support the tobacco 
program has had for I truly believe ít has 
served the industry well. 

In view of these considcrations, I must 
regretfully conclude that I cannot justify ex- 
tending the export payment to Maryland 
tobacco. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 


Report to the People of the Second Con- 
gressional District of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is my voting record on major is- 
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sues for the 2d session of the 89th Con- 


gress. 

In the 89th Congress, as in the previous 
Congress, I voted for what I believe to be 
in the best interests of our citizens and 
for our future generations, and I shall 


continue to vote and fight for the prin- tain a strong anti-Communist policy. I 


ciples on which our great country has 
been founded. I shall continue in my shall continue-in my fight for prudent, 


efforts to preserve our free enterprise ‘eSPonsible Government spending, and 
system, to protect and preserve the an end to deficit spending and unbal- 
American dollar. I shall fight to main- anced budgets: 


Date 


1966 
Feb. 


Feb, 


Feb. Peacetinie veterans" honolits III.. eee > 
Feb Review of proposed bank morgore to eliminate the necessity for the dissolution of merged banks 2 
Fob L'urtlulpat ion of United States in the Asian Develohment Bank eg 


and do uke ull awards, 
Tux Avjustmont Act of 10 
Amend further t 


— 
8 
unnu IRN conse v 


Recommit the resolution ofthe Committee on Un-American Activities citing Calvin F. Cralg for contempt of Congress to a select com: 2 
ine the sulliclency of the contempt citations under existing rules of law and relevant judicial decisions. 88 mittee to exam: 
Remove the Inter-American Cultural and Trade Center bill from the Speaker's table. 


Amon the Ruilway Labor Act to establish special alllust ments boards to resolve disputes otherwise referable to National Railroad Adjustment Board, 


Recommittal to pe limitations on funds for Vietnam, Laos, Thailand, and Dominican Republic. 
ie Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 5 

Authorizing appropriation for procuroment for the Armed Forces à 
Appointment of mllitional cireuit and district jud 


Issue 


Necoinmittal to eliminate post ponomont of cortain excise tax deductions regarding motor vehicles anif telephones Yea. 


Mar, 29 Supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1000. Ney 
Mar. 30 | Vromote observance of uniform system of thine throughout the U Yea. 
Mar. 31 Amend Small Business Ackbt „ F aveesessmorass Yea, 
Apr. 0 Extond initial period for enrolling under medſeare—————„é!'9mẽi.»L„kĩ⸗?— Yea, 
Apr. 6 | Adjust rates, basi¢c.compensation of certain employees of Federal Government... _..-..-..-----.-..----.-- Yea. 
Ahr. 6 | Kecomusittal hora, Hace to limit total amount of expenditures authorized to the Department of the Interior Ven. 
Abr. 6 } Making appropriations for Department of the Interior and related agoncies for fiscal 1007 n — -=| Nay. 
Apr. 6 | Recommiittal-designed to lanit total expenditures authorized under the Post Office and Treasury appropriations bill. -| Yea, 
Apr. 6 gitar ig peer for og atid Post Office Departments, the Executive Omlee of the President, and certain independent agencies, for the fiscal year | Yea, 
eling June 30, 1907, un * x 
Apr. 19 maintain, and present annually to the President and Congress a financial statement | Yea. 
Coulee Dubin. 

Apr, 19 
Apr. 26 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 27 
Apr. 28 

ay 3 

ay 5 
May 10 

y 10 
rban Development, 

May 31 | Military. Medical Bonelits Act... .. e aa ma e —— 
May 12 To Insure the adoquucy of the national railroad freight car supply. SOFUN 


May 16 | Foreign Agents Registration Act amoudinents 
May 18 | Participation Sales Act, final asage 
May 18 | Interior and related agencies appropriations, 1967, conference 
Amendment for Hinitutions on gross sales undor 


Amend the Fair Labor Standards Act, final 
Extend, amend the Library Services and C 


Ball Rofarm Ae 
To Increase the dobt ceiling, finul passage. 
Food for freedom, nnal passage... 
Amend the Foreign Service Hum 
Defense procurement outhorization - 
Clarify and protect the right-of the p 
June 20 | Amend the Connally Hot Ol! Act 


— 

S 

E 

E 
TBO 


5 
2 
t 
E 


June 22 Unemployment Insurance Amendments ol 180 


June 23 Amend the Public Health Service Act. 


June 27 | Rule under which postal rate revision legistation (4th ci mall) was considered - 
July 14 Amend Foreign Assistance Act 


July 20 Defense Dopartment appropriations, passage. 
Civil 5 Act of 1006, passage 
shmore antiriot amendment 


A tions for agencies whose appropriations had not been voted. 7 
ug. 30 | Amendment exchiding Marithue Administration from jurisdiction of Department of Transportatlon 22.2.1 nent ee tenes 


. ... 
Narcotic uddtetion bill, enabling courts to deal more 5 with problem. 


International Education Act of 1% 
SoGemployed individupls, tax retirement amendments. 
Legisiative Appropriations Act, fiscal year 1967 


blic to information. 


Authorizing appropriations for the fiscal years 1968 and 1969 for construction of certain Highways — = 
5 Housing Act to increase authority of Federal National Mortgage Association to obtain funds for use in expanding secondary mark 


* 
Conforsice report hrau-lening the scope of the Small Reclamation P: 
Prohibiting picketing in District of Columbia within 500 fect of any chureh..— - 
Au. 22 | Reeommlttal of above picketing bill, with instructions to hold heurings 


definition of enterprise title. 
e 
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Date Issue Vote 
1966 } i 

Aug. 30 Seen motion, remove air accident investigation from Departinent of Transportation, instead place it in hands of National Transportation | Not voting. 

Sulet 

Aug. 30 Propose establishment of now Cabinet-lovel Department of Transportation including agencies dealing with roads, railroads, and aviation, plus Coast | Not voting 

Aug. 31 Hace adop ted conference report on Federal-Aid Highway Act authorizing spending for Federal highway construction and beautification and for | Yea. 

be Highway System. 

Aug. 31 | Conference report adopted on traffic safety bill providing Federal standards for motor vehicles and tires... 

Aug. 31 | House adopted conference report on eae 8 bill authorizing 3-year, 8822, 000, 000 progruum - 

Aug. 31 |- Authorizes 51 10,000,000 for Peace PR ee nn ES Ee SET tN a e * z fi 

Sept. 1 House Ld tes conference report on ey aa authorisation bill authorizing S. 500,000. 0 foreign sid for fiscal year 107 22 Nay 

Sept, 1 | Authorized up to $10,000,000 for U.S. participation in Hemis Fair Exposition at Sun Antonio, Tox. After failure of recoinmittal motion, bill passed by | Yea. 

voice vote. A yea vote on recommittal vote was in effect a vote to kill this bill. 

Sept. 6 | Establishment of National Commission on Reform of Federal Criminal Laws_._-..-.....----.-.--------------.--+--------- 22 - +2 Not voting. 

Sopt. 7 | House adopted conference report on minimum wage amendments Yea. 

Bept. 8 Provided for 1-year expansion of authority to Federal bank regulatory officials in regurd to setting maximum limits on interest rates paid by banks, | Yeu. 

savings and loan institutions, ete. 

Sept, 12 | House adopted rule for consideration of H.R. 11256 bill to aniwtid Internal Revenue Code with respect to priority and effect of Federal tax liens and | Not voting. 

levies. After adoption of sie a passed by voice vote. 

Sept. 13 | District of Columbia appropri — = n 5 

Sept. 14 | $1,000,000,000 appropriation for N construction 5 

Sept. 19 | Pictured Rocks National Lakeshore authorized a 67,000 acre national lakesh Ten. 

Sept. 19 eee ee amounts of pensions paid to veterans with non-service-counected disabilities and to widows and dependent children of | Yea, 

vetera 

Sept. 19 | BUL 3 status a many Cuban refugees so they can obtain permanent resident stutus in the United States without physically leaving the United | Yea. 

States and reentering. 

Sept. 19 | Enable United States to organize and hold an international conference in 1967 on water for peace and authorize an appropriation for it. Resolution | Nay. 

failed to pass under on of rules procedure which requires a 34 majority 

Sept. 19 | Wolf Trap Farm Park. 5 Interior tary to accept donations of land ata cash for cultural park in Virginia near District of Columbia, and | Yea. 

to 3 up to $600,000 in Federal spending in connection with the project. Bill fuiled to pass under suspension of rules procedure requiring 
a24 majori 

Sept. 20 | $3,600,000,000 1 aid appropriation and related 8 r ⁰ TTT hint) A Nay. 

Sept. 21 | $4,100,000, 0,000 appropriation for Army Engineers and Interior Department public works projects; Atomic Energy Commission and various independ- | Nay. 

ent 

Sept. 22 Chamizal Highway kipera ya motion. After defeat of recommittal motion, bill passed by voice vote... Nay. 

Sept. 22 see conel > petore agreement between United States and Mexico for international flood control project for Tijuana River with $12, 600,000 | Yea, 

for U. S. on o 

Sept. 20 Poverty bill, motion Lp strike enacting clause. Yea vote on this motion in effect vote to kill bill_- __--.--._-----..---------------+-- =~. Yea. 

Sept. 29) Poverty pill, amendment to limit supergrade Jobs SF Yea, 

Sept. 29 | Poverty bill, opportunity crusade recommittal motion, Yea vote on recommittal motion was vote to substitute Republican opportunity crusade | Yea, 

bill provisions for Democratic poverty bill. 

Sept. 29 Eara y bur rollcall. Authorized $1,750,000,000 for poverty program for fiscal year 1967, with Increases for Operation Headstart and Neighborhood | Nay. 

0 

Sept. 30 3 credit suspension amendment exempted spending on alr or water pollution control facilities from the suspension of 7 percent investment Yea, 

tax 

Sept. 30 

Sept. 30 

Oct. 3 

Oct. 3 

Oct. 3 

Oct. : 

Oct. 6 ee ay ‘improve rates of assistance for elementary and secondary schools 

Oct, 11 propriat ions for the Department of Defense for fiscal 1967. On Mahon 3 to recede froin disagreement to Senate amendment 5; und concur | Yea. 

Wich his amendment re calling up active duty members of Ready Reserve. 

Oct. 14 | Establishment of Indiana Denes ain rr y r Nay, 

Oct. 1 T ee eee nls 208 Ste as ee — —ñ ̃ ̃ ˙ Oe ee eee Nay 

ea. 


nese Communist 


4 | Demon: 
Amend title V of Internation Claims Settlement Act of 1949 providing for determination of amounts of claims of nationals of United States against Chi- 


Oct. 18 | Supplemental stir ee for fiscal 1967 to recommit with instructions that no funds be made avuilable by Export-Import Bank to guarantee pay- | Yea. 
ment of . jon a, Aed any Communist country. Yeu. 

Oct, 19 | Creation of L AN COOMA OG a oc onc —̃ ̃ ˖ ‚— pp. r j / 7 Setenuae E E eek een, eu. 

Oot. 20 | Authorizin 1 5 pokes and preservation of certain public works on rivers aud harbors for navigation, flood control, and for other pur- | Yea, 
poses wh includes a study of the Great South Ba 

Oct. 20 | Amend Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to equitable tax treatment for rahi luvestment in U.S, conference report on adopt on Nuy. 

Oct. 21 | Amend Higher Education Facilities Act 903 to extend it for 3 years. On adoption conference report Yea, 


Choosing College Wisely 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
financial aid programs, scholarship op- 
portunities, and other means of financ- 
ing a college education are just a portion 
of the wide variety of information avail- 
able to students planning on furthering 
their education. 

Mr. President, I am today recommend- 
ing that a thorough study be made of the 
real effectiveness of these programs in 
terms of the individual student. I am 
requesting my staff to make such a study 
for presentation soon after Congress re- 
convenes in January. This recom- 
mendation, I believe, will go a long way 
toward furnishing alternate solutions to 
the harsh dilemma that, while expanded, 
these programs are not adequate for the 


many middle-income families in my 
State of Washington who are hard 
pressed to help even one son or daughter 
through college or university, let alone 
two or three. 

In making this study, I will tap all 
available resources: high school guidance 
counselors, university student financial- 
aid officers, technical and educational 
associations, and the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

At this point, Mr. President, I would 
like to insert an article entitled “College 
Conundrum: How To Choose,” by Peter 
Janssen, education writer for a national 
news service. It appeared in the Sep- 
tember issue of American Education, 

In his article Mr. Janssen notes that 
the Seattle public schools system begins 
to counsel high school students in their 
junior year. I think my own State of 
Washington has taken great strides 
toward providing adequate counseling 
and guidance in the face of booming en- 
rollments. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COLLEGE CONUNDRUM: How To CHOOSE 
(By Peter Janssen) 

“The heat is on,” says Dr. Arthur A. 
Hitchcock, executive director of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association. It's 
on not only in school but in the family and 
in the community. It shows in the drive 
for grades, the pressure to get into a prestige 
college. This is the number one dilemma for 
This is the real problem for 


As the pressure to get into the right“ 
college mounts, the problems facing high 
school guidance counselors soar. For it is 
their job to locate somehow, among the 2,200 
institutions of higher learning in the United 
States, the one which will fulfill the 18-year- 
old graduate’s image of himself and his 
future. This is not an easy order, even for 
the most conscientious and well-trained 
counselor, 

“The mortality rate among counselors is 
higher than among coaches in places like 
Fairfield County or Chevy Chase,” com- 
ments Bryan Gray, a Guidance Program De- 
velopment staffer for the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

“If the counselor doesn't get enough 
youngsters into Harvard, he might as well 
quit.” 
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The pressures are compounded by the fact 
that there just arent enough counselors to 
go around. New York City, for example, has 
only 65 guidance counselors for the 38,000 
graduates in its academic high schools this 
year—a ratio of one counselor for each 584 
graduating seniors. 

“As a result," says Harold Zuckerman, 
New York's coordinator of college guidance, 
“college selections are made by parents, 
relatives, friends, current fads, and—once in 
a while—the counselor. 

“Basically, college choice depends on aca- 
demic achievement, financial ability, and the 
personality of the applicant. Most students, 
I am sure, compromise but still finds their 
ultimate choice a viable experience,” 

In order to do his job the counselor needs 
comprehensive up-to-date information on 
the colleges and a thorough understanding 
of the student he counsels. He uses a variety 
of counseling tools, ranging from traditional 
books that list the objective traits of institu- 
tions (entrance requirements, costs, faculty 
salaries, etc.) to computers and mechanical 
devices that probe student interests and as- 
pirations. Many rely on the catalogues dis- 
tributed by colleges themselves. Some of 
these are frank and objective, others deal in 
picturesque and romantic versions of the in- 
stitution. 

The 1965-66 catalogue of one Western col- 
lege notes that the institution is outstand- 
ing in the combination of location and edu- 
cational advantages it offers.” The school is 
in “Northern Arizona, which is never too hot 
and seldom ever cold... where students 
live in a “superb physical and varied cultural 
setting 

The 1965-67 catalogue of a small college 
in Massachusetts tells prospective students 
that the spirit of the college creates an “at- 
mosphere of intellectual stimulation and 
Spiritual challenge.” After describing the 
congenial nature of the student body, the 
Catalogue adds pragmatically, “Some of these 
will become your life-long friends, and who 
knows but in the plan of God, one of them 
may even become your wife or husband.” 

The 1965-66 catalogue of the University of 
Alaska states that the school is “truly 
unique among institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the United States 

The 1965-66 catalogue of the University of 
California at Berkeley blandly understates 
the natures of its stimulating, often tumul- 
tuous, student body: 

“There are more than a hundred active 
Student organizations on the campus, in- 
cluding honor societies, service societies, pro- 
fessional, departmental and special interest 
clubs, fiye publications, and musical and 
dramatic organizations.” 

Counselors in search of more objective 
information often turn to commercial books 
Such as The Comparative Guide to American 
Colleges, by James Cass and Max Birnbaum. 
This book describes the Berkeley Campus as 

the nearest thing to the Left Bank in the 
US.” It notes that Berkeley's student 
body is heterogeneous and cosmopolitan” 
With a "strong interest in social and political 
issues." Counselors use other commercially 
Published guides, such as Barron’s Profiles 
of American Colleges, by Benjamin Fine; 
American Universities and Colleges, edited 
by Allan M, Cartter; and others. By comb- 
ing such publications, the counselor gleans 
Basle facts about the colleges. 

But how does the counselor determine 
whether or not a college is right for a given 
Student? Overworked counselors in some 
School systems are turning to mechanical 
gadgets and computers. 

“Do you plan to continue your formal edu- 
cation beyond high school?” the computer 
asks ninth grade students at Wilbur Junior 
High School in Palo Alto, Calif. The stu- 
dent responds by typing on a keyboard: 
Yes." The computer then narrows the 
dialogue, 
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“Which of the following,” it asks, “is most 
like the school you plan to attend: 1) Ivy 
League college, 2) large university, 3) Cali- 
fornia State College, 4) junior college, 5) 
business or vocational school, 6) undecided.” 

Student: “3.” 

After determining that the youngster 
wants to study psychology and examining 
his record and projected high school grades, 
the computer states factually: 

“On the basis of your projected grades, 
your present college choice indicates that 
you are shooting pretty high. .. .” 

Another rapid-cholce device, much less ex- 
pensive than a computer, consists of an 
illuminated faceplate and a series of punch- 
cards. Each punchcard deals with some 
choice the student must make about col- 
lege—location, size, major subjects, coed, 
eto. 

The proper punchcards are placed on top 
of each other on the faceplate as the student 
narrows the fiield. Eventually light from 
the faceplate will shine through perhaps a 
dozen holes in the punchcards, which are 
numbered to correspond with schools on a 
master list. In five or ten minutes, the 
student can thus obtain a list of several 
colleges that meet his general requirements. 

Most school systems, however, have prob- 
lems hiring enough experienced counselors, 
much less financing a computer. Conse- 
quently a good many high schoolers and 
thelr parents are turning to private organi- 
zations that specialize in matching students 
to schools. Firms in New York City, Evans- 
ton, III., and Washington, D.C., are among 
those that offer students information about 
entrance requirements and colleges that still 
have room for one more. 

“If You Haven't Found a College,” notes 
a national newspaper advertisement, “a pro- 
fessional counseling and placement service 
of high competence and standards will help 
place you in a college that meets your aca- 
demic and social needs. 

“Honor student or C student, there is a 
‘right’ college that will accept you.” 

This placement bureau, with a small office 
in a fashionable section of Washington, D.C., 
is one of the newer college counseling or- 
ganizations. 

Loren Pope, its director, is brutally frank. 
“Counseling at most high schools,” he says, 
“is the darkest spot in the jungle.” Pope 
obtains the student's transcript and then 
interviews the student and his parents. “I 
like to get the real lowdown from the young- 
ster,” he says. “We talk about values. I tell 
him to act as if he were before the judg- 
ment seat and everything rides on the candor 
of his answers.” 

In long, probing interviews he questions 
each youngster’s ambitions and establishes 
the restrictions of parents and students— 
the practical questions of cost, distance, 
subjects, and entrance requirements. 

“Then we pull out a few colleges with stu- 
dent bodies where this kid would fit in,” says 
Pope. “If he has a special interest, we find 
de ental strengths, things like that. 
Eventually, after narrowing the field, I get 
on the telephone. If I think the kid is a good 
case for college X, I give the admission officer 
a hard sell. If I'm not sure, I present the 
case honestly, expressing doubts freely and 
candidly, You've got to have credit in this 
business the same as in banking or any- 
thing else.” 

Often this final stage requires more than a 
few telephone calls. “By and large people 
don't come unless they have a problem,” 
Pope says. “Either the kid has high college 
board scores and a lousy high school record, 
or lousy board scores and a good record, or 
he’s looking for something out of the 
ordinary. 

“There are a lot of kids with imagination 
and spunk who rebel at the tepid secondary 
school education they've had. So maybe 
they haven't worked hard or they've been 
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bored and they have trouble getting into col- 
lege.“ Thus the students Pope encounters 
are beyond the reach of most high school 
counselors. 

“Counseling on a broad scale is relatively 
new and it takes time to develop good 
people,” says Pope. “Many counselors have 
come up through teachers colleges and are 
unfamiliar with the worlds their counselees 
will enter. “Anyway, how can anybody be 
an adviser to 400 or 500 students? Many 
kids say they talked with a counselor once 
the entire time they were in school. Parents 
are up in arms about counseling in almost 
every city I've been in.” 

Philadelphia parents were unsettled last 
year by a school board-sponsored study of 
schools in the Germantown area which sald 
there weren't enough counselors to go 
around. The study, by a West Coast man- 
agement consultant, cited three typical“ 
records of pupils in Germantown High 
School, 

Child A earned B grades in elementary 
school, C's and D's in junior high, C's and 
B's in the tenth grade, and was taking aca- 
demic subjects in the eleventh grade. 
Achievement test scores were low average; 
LQ. was 95, yet the child intended to go to 
college. 

Child B's I.G., 120-130 in elementary 
school, slipped to 107 in high school. She 
did average work until the tenth grade, when 
her grades fell. She was in the twelfth 
grade when her personnel folder was exam- 
ined, but there was no counseling in her 
record. 

Child C received C grades in elementary 
school, B's in junior high, and a low-average 
record in high school with low reading com- 
prehension. She was repeating algebra after 
a near failure. She had no record of coun- 
seling, yet her stated goal was college. 

“All three children show the results of 
some type of cumulative failure," the report 
stated. “Stumbling at some point in the 
lockstep of the grade structure, they were 
never able to catch up. 

“Each of the students represents a minor 
failure of the school. The impersonal record, 
noting only courses and grades, piques the 
imagination; diagnosis of the educational 
problem is impossible from such scant eyi- 
dence. It is clear, however, that counseling 
at the high school level is too late, Counsel- 
ing and diagnosis at the elementary level was 
necessary." 

The Philadelphia school system employs 
an average of one counselor for every 482 
high school students, but most handle prob- 
lem-type counseling and don’t have time for 
college guidance. 

Indeed, a pamphiet distributed to Phila- 
delphia parents by the division of pupil per- 
sonnel and counseling doesn't even mention 
college. “Is your child happy in school?” it 
asks. “Is it hard for him to go to school? Is 
he having a difficult time making friends? 
Are you troubled about your child's marks?” 

The noncollege tone of the pamphlet re- 
flects the fact that only 30 percent of Phila- 
delphia public school graduates go on to 
any form of higher education, as opposed to 
a national average of slightly more than 50 
percent. 

In Arlington County, Va., however, where 
80 percent continue their education, the 
school system places a heavy emphasis on 
college counseling. 

Miss Kathryn Cook, Arlington's director of 
guidance, says preliminary college counseling 
starts in the eighth grade. 

“We feel strongly that we must give in- 
formation to the parents and the students 
in junior high school,” she says. “The stu- 
dent must have some general goals in mind 
so he'll take the right courses. He has to 
know what the general requirements are." 

In tenth grade, Arlington students have a 
college orientation meeting with counselors. 
Later, they have group and individual meet- 
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ings with parents and counselors. Arlington 
also arranges presentations by college admis- 
sions officers and alumni. 

Miss Cook says, “Our approach to young- 
sters and parents is to get information into 
their hands as early as possible. We encour- 
age them to visit colleges; this is a very good 
way to spend high school vacations.” 

Arlington's counselors have a special budg- 
et which makes it possible for them to visit 
colleges during the year and attend summer 
conferences. 

“Our counselors visit college admissions 
officers to learn trade secreta—no, let's say to 
exchange information—to know the kind of 
people who might expect to qualify for cer- 
tain institutions,” Miss Cook says. “Then we 
examine a student's record, talk to him and 
say these are the types of colleges he can ex- 
pect to get into, But it's very important to 
emphasize that the counselor does not choose 
the college. We know how the student might 
expect to fit in, but we aren't infallible. This 
is a joint business, with the parent, coun- 
selor, and youngster working together.” 

The Seattle, Wash. public school system 
starts general college counseling in junior 
high school and gives intensive counseling 
in the eleventh grade. The system em- 
ploys 68 counselors for 20,685 high school 
pupils, or one counselor for every 304 young- 
sters, 

Seattle counselors use catalogues and 
booklets plus films and special assemblies. 
The local educational television station, 
KCTS-TY, has a college information program 
each Thursday and a career-orientation pro- 
gram Sunday. Counselors publicize both. 
The Washington State Council of Colleges 
maintains a high school relhtions office at 
the University of Washington. Other col- 
leges hold conferences for counselors, parenta, 
and high school pupils on their own 
campuses, 

The San Francisco Unified School District 
has one tenacher-counselor in every high 
school who works at least half-time on col- 
lege guidance. Here, too, field trips to local 
colleges are arranged when students show 
an Interest, 

In the Atlanta, Ga., public school system 
two counselors are assigned to each high 
school, usually a man and a woman, with 

.& third and fourth if enrollment warrants. 

Charles E. Hopkins, director of Atlanta's 
Guidance and Testing Services, says there is 
now one counselor for every 550 pupils. The 
school system hopes to drop the ratio to 
1-350 “as personnel and budget allow.“ 

The Dade County (Greater Miami) School 
System in Florida employs one counselor for 
every 500 high school pupils, and officials 
there, too, hope to lower the ratio. Miss 
Margaret Gilkey, director of Dade County's 
Guidance Services, says there isn't time for 
intensive counseling. To compensate we use 
group counseling and work individually only 
with students who have special problems.” 
Each of the 20 high schools in Dade County 
has a senior counselor who helps 12th grad- 
ers plan for the future, They attend an 
Annual College Admissions Worshop to keep 
them up to date in an era of rapidily shift- 
ing college requirements. 

Many colleges invite groups of counselors 
for weekend and summer visits. Frequently 
groups of colleges send joint recruiting and 
information teams out on the high school 
circuit. - 

Next year the Wisconsin State Department 
of Public Instruction plans to send ndmis- 
sions officers from private and vocational 
schools, State colleges, and the University of 
Wisconsin to regional meetings with coun- 
selors, Wisconsin is also starting a system 
of one master application for financial aid 
eg will be sent to every college in the 


“We want counselors to be able to spend 
their time counseling, not figuring out which 
school has what amount of money,” says 
Wallace H. Douman, director of financial aid 
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at the University of Wisconsin. “We promise 
counselors that if they bring a deserving kid 
to our attention we are not going to leave 
him hanging.“ 

“A major problem,” he adds, “is the vast 
difference In knowledge among counselors.” 
Douman cited a new consolidated school dis- 
trict with a young, ambitious counselor 
which sent 72 percent of its graduates to 
some form of higher education last year. 
“By contrast, in another school seven miles 
down the road, where the principal himself 
does the counseling the same way he's been 
doing it for 20 years, only 21 percent of the 
kids go to college.” 

The shortage of high school counselors cre- 
ates problems for the colleges as well as the 
high schools. Out-of-date counselors are 
one of the worst problems we have,” says 
Dr. Robert M. Crane, dean of student affairs 
at the University of Ilinois at Chicago Cir- 
cle, They just don't know about what's 
going on. We have 70 colleges and uni- 
versities in Illinois and even the good 
counselors have trouble keeping up with 
the changes.” 

Dr. Crane says there's "about a three-year 
time lag” between a curriculum or entrance 
requirement change and when counselors 
start telling students about it. 

“The problem is that. counselors think in 
terms of grades or college board scores and 
aim at two or three schools. They don't have 
time to investigate more, and youngsters 
never hear of all the other schools.” 

A more optimistic view is taken by Dr. 
Fred L Gump, director of admissions at Har- 
vard. “Honestly, the change in the quality 
of counseling in the last five years is really 
impressive,” he says. “The ac of most 
counseling now is pretty high, I think. They 
really are saving kids from making decisions 
based on misinformation.” 

Mrs, Lee Anne Seawell, director of place- 
ment at the University of Georgia, agrees, 

“High school counselors have an impossible 
job and it's a wonder the system works at all," 
she says. “First they have to counsel people 
to stay in school, then about careers, then 
about college versus vocational or technical 
training and finally they're supposed to know 
something about all the colleges. It's an 
impossible job for anybody.” 

To make the Job more possible, the U.S. 
Office of Education allocated 827,350,876 
through fiscal 1965 for 538 counselor training 
institutes on college campuses. About 30 
counselors attend ench institute. They re- 
celve $75 a week plus $15 for each dependent 
while In training. 

The Office of Education also has tried to 
measure the effect of counseling in a research 
project by Dr. John W, M. Rothney, profes- 
sor of education at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

In interviews 10 years after high school 
graduation with two groups, one which had 
received counseling and one which had not, 
Dr. Rothney found that “counseling had the 
effect of reinforcing student's choices and, 
to a small but significant degree, had as- 
sisted the student in making them.“ 

The most important step in counseling 
Hitchcock says, is to realize that “college at- 
tendance must be a natural step in the 
educational progression. It can’t be an 
abrupt change or students will find them- 
selves in an institution they don’t really 
want.“ 

Counsolors potentially have much informa- 
tion available, he says. “The difficulty is 
getting it into the students’ hands. Coun- 
selora must make students see themselves as 
they really are, see the college as it renily is, 
and then align the two images, 

“It's tough for the counselor to make the 
avernge student see himself as he really is be- 
cause of the preasure to be outstanding.” 

Nirvana will come, he believes, when the 
outside pressures ease—and when there is one 
counselor for each 250 students. 


Despite the pressure and the workload, 
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most counselors appear to be making the 
proper recommendations for most young- 
sters, 

The American Council on Education, in a 
survey of 60,000 freshmen entering college 
last fall, found that 79 percent of those in 
“prestige” private colleges and 86 percent of 
those in “prestige” public colleges preferred 
their institution to any other. 

“This means that somebody is doing some- 
thing right,“ comments Dr. Allan M. Cartter, 
outgoing Council vice president, These fig- 
ures are really a tribute to the high school 
counselors.” 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Also, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to insert a series of articles 
explaining some of the other pitfalls con- 
fronting the college student. 

These poung people have proven 
amazingly adaptable in the face of 
widely divergent information. I- hope 
they will find some of their answers in 
these articles, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Time magazine, Oct, 14, 1966, 
pp. 112-114] 


STUDENTS—MONEY von ALL—SOMEWHERE 


The cost of a college education continues 
to rise and, with the possible exception of 
high medical costs, is the greatest source of 
financial worry for millons of U.S. families. 
Costs are so high at private colleges, in fact, 
that students often find it impossible to earn 
enough to cover them by working at summer 
and part-time jobs. Paradoxically, though, 
it is now true that practically no high school 
graduate of intelligence need forsake a col- 
lege oducation solely for lack of funds. 

The reason is that the various forms of 
financial assistance to college students 
scholarships, loans, Jobs and combinations 
of all three—have finally caught up with 
risitig costs, at least. for now. A student may 
not always find the exact help he needs at 
the college he wishes to attend, and he may 
even have to scramble to put together his 
own package“ of ald. But, says Elwood C. 
Kastner, dean of financial ald at New York 
University, “where there’s a will, there's a 
way to get through college." 

Too Poor, The increase in aid has been 
dramatic. The College Scholarship Service, 
a private, Princeton-based coordinator of aid 
programs, estimated that $440 million was 
available three years ago in all types of aid; 
this year some $710 million is being offered. 
Much of the increase has come from federal 
funds in five main programs: 

Student opportunity grants. These are 
outright gifts, ranging from $200 to $800 per 
student per year, given by colleges as they 
see fit to needy students. The money—$58 
million this year—is helping 133,000 stu- 
dents this fall. 

College work-study program. Started last 
year, it permits college students to work 
full time summers and up to 15 hours a week 
while in school on jobs for nonprofit orga- 
nizations. The employing agency paya 10% 
of the student's salary, the Federal Govern- 
ment the other 90%. This fall, some 190,000 
students are drawing from the $147 million 
fund, 

National defense loans. They permit stu- 
dents to borrow up to $1,000 a year and to 
delay making any repayments until nine 
months after leaving school. Students then 
get up to ten years to repay—at a low 3% 
interest. This yenr, some 600,000 students 
are borrowing $225 million. 

Guaranteed loans. Designed to make 
commercial loans more attractive, this pro- 
gram requires students to find their own 
private lender. The Government then pays 
the lender 6% interest while the student is 
in school and, except for high-income fam- 
ilies, splits the 6% with the student when 
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he repays the loan after graduation. Only 
about 200,000 students have drawn such 
loans, far short of estimates because higher 
interest rates now make the loans less at- 
tractive to banks. 

The new GI. bill. It provides a modest 
$150 a month maximum for veterans who 
have put in more than 180 days’ active serv- 
ice since Feb. 1, 1955, is now helping 260,000 
students and expects to serve twice that 
number by next fall. 

Other federal programs, including 43 in 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare alone, provide help to students pre- 
paring for such vocations as nursing, social 
work and the sciences. In all, the federal 
programs roughly match the money avail- 
able from all private sources. The colleges 
this year are offering $170 million in scholar- 
ships, $40 milion in loans and $140 million 
in part-time jobs. State scholarship aid 
amounts to another $90 million, and some 
states also guarantee student loans at low 
interest rates. Direct loans from private 
agencies generally are more expensive; col- 
lege officials warn that some special private 
funds charge “exorbitant interest” on col- 
lege loans. 

Nearly every college employs advisers to 
help students finance their schooling. It 
takes about $2,000 a year for a commuting 
student to attend New York University, for 
example, and N.Y.U.'s Kastner suggests that 
& kid from a New York slum could more than 
cover the cost in this way: $800 from a fed- 
eral Educational Opportunity Grant; $1,000 
in an NDSL loan; $500 from New York State's 
Scholar Incentive program; $400 in earnings 
from a part-time job; $300 earned in work 
during the summer. 

Merit Alone. Some of the nation's best 
colleges offer the most help. Yale's Dean 
of Admissions Russel Inslee Clark boasts 
that Yale found money this fall for every 
student who had passed its admissions 
Screening and needed it. Half of the fresh- 
man class is sharing in $960,000 of financial 
ald—$715,000 of that in direct scholarships. 
One third of Harvard undergraduates draw 
from the $2,300,000 given yearly in scholar- 
ships, and outside scholarships total another 
$500,000. Harvard also arranges for $750,000 
a year in 3% loans, which are repayable 
after graduation at $10 a month. 

At MIT. a student can borrow at only 
1% interest while in school and at 2% once 
he lands a postgraduate job, then pay back 
only $300 a year on the principal. The 
School offered $346,000 in loans this year, 
Plus another $714,000 in direct scholarships. 
About 40% of Princeton's students are on 
scholarships as part of a $2,650,000 aid pro- 
gram. Huge Ohio State (enrollment 34,000) 
spends nearly $12 million a year on student 
Work salaries alone. Even California's small 
Pomona College has 80% of its students 
On jobs and has been able to meet the $3,085 
con need of every student who sought 

elp. 

Financial need rather than scholarly bril- 
liance is the primary guide in granting aid 
these days—though the applicant obviously 
must haye the marks. Thousands of private 
Scholarships still provide for the bright stu- 
dent regardless of need and, in some in- 
stances, serve the donor's particular interests. 

en at Emory, for example, can com- 
pete for one $500 scholarship by writing an 
essay on the topic: “We Georgians are often 
dur own worst enemies when we intention- 
ally use colloquialisms in preference to 
standard English.“ Dozens of colleges have 
Set up special scholarships or loan funds 
aimed at helping Negro students. 

The families most likely to have difficulty 
in getting help, in fact, are those with 
middle-class incomes. They do not rate as 
needy, yet the high cost of sending a young- 
ster to college—as more and more are doing 
Once, twice or even three times in a work- 
ing lifetime—is enough to strain their 
budgets to breaking. 
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[From Parents' Magazine, March 1966, pp. 50, 
126-130] 


Tips FOR COLLEGE-BOUND YOUNGSTERS 


Success in college depends in part on 
selecting the right one. These suggestions 
show how to make an intelligent choice. 

About half of next autumn’s college fresh- 
men will drop out of school, according to 
the United States Office of Education. Many 
others will transfer to other institutions be- 
fore they finish. One reason for these ex- 
pensive mistakes is the notion that colleges 
can sensibly be selected by reputation or 
popularity. Another reason is a quite differ- 
ent assumption, that all colleges are pretty 
much the same, so the choice can be a mat- 
ter of convenience. (In Pittsburgh, a recent 
survey showed that of 500 high-school sen- 
iors, barely ten per cent were even vaguely 
familiar with their chosen college's cur- 
riculum.) To find the right college a stu- 
dent must be willing to make an effort. He 
must know something about himself and 
something about the college, and his research 
should begin early. In fact the potential 
college student should be preparing himself 
for higher education all through high school 
by taking the sound academic courses most 
colleges require, 

The fact that most college admissions offi- 
cers study their applicants’ extracurricular 
achievements does not mean that a weak 
academic record can be offset by such ac- 
tivities as working for the student govern- 
ment and participating in sports. Extra- 
curricular pursuits are just that, extra. They 
are offered in addition to, never as a sub- 
stitute for, the academic program. 

There are more than 2,000 colleges and 
universities in America, and according to 
the National Merit Scholarship Corporation 
they “differ tremendously.” Finding one 
which is right for you is another aspect of 
college preparation. It involves more than 
simply comparing Institutions. It is also a 
matter of self-assessment. No college is 
good for everyone. The trick is to pair the 
right college with the right student. Per- 
sonality, Interests, ability, and finances all 
should be taken into account. 

It isn't easy for anyone to be objective 
about himself. But high-school counselors 
can help a student to evaluate himself. 
Even if a youngster has not had much direct 
contact with the counselor, he will have 
had access to revealing records, which in- 
clude the student's grades and his teachers’ 
estimates of his personal attitudes and 
potential abilities. Equally important, the 
counselor has the records of students who 
previously entered (or failed to) any num- 
ber of colleges, with follow-up reports on 
how well they succeeded. Using the earlier 
case histories for comparison, the coun- 
selor can predict with some confidence what 
a student can be expected to accomplish at 
various schools and in various fields. 

The counselor can also help by giving tests 
designed to gauge the depth and range of a 
person's interests. Often they indicate a 
capacity or talent which suggests a different 
career than any he may have been consider- 
ing, which in turn may suggest an appro- 
priate college or technical school. 

Other sources of outside counsel, parents, 
teachers, friends now in college, can all be 
helpful. College admissions officers can also 
help. But remember that their primary job 
is to pick a freshman class, not to provide 
professional guidance. So high-school stu- 
dents are not advised to contact any admis- 
sions officers until after they have decided 
which colleges interest them, Of course if 
an admissions officer visits a high school to 
tell the student body about his institution 
and to assess possible candidates, that’s a 
good time to question him. 

Even if a student's interests haven't crys- 
tallized, he already knows something about 
the kind of college he needs. For example, 
there are fine technical schools for future 
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scientists and engineers, but a liberal aris 
college or a university with several schools 
is a more appropriate choice for most young- 
sters who want a general education or are 
still looking for a field of specialization. 

In addition to the academic program, other 
factors which may help a student make his 
choice are cost, location, size, and climate. 

With the first screening out of the way, 
it's time to send for catalogues. In reading 
college catalogues the obvious 18 important, 
The size of the school, its geographic setting, 
the ratio of female students to male, the 
existence of any religious support, housing 
and eating accommodations, tuition fees and 
living expenses—all these factors should 
be carefully weighed. They may not affect 
the academic quality of a school, but they 
can mean the difference between a student's 
happiness and despair. Again and again the 
Merit Scholarship files show cases of young 
people who transferred for such reasons as 
“the pace of Eastern living is one to which 
I cannot adjust,” or “I find that the greatest 
percentage of the time I am bored.” 

Depending on personal circumstances, 
there are other things a catalogue can tell 
a prospective student, Is R.O.T.C. required 
or ayailable, and if so, what branch of the 
Services is involved? Does a college grant 
early admission to unusually well-qualified 
high-school juniors? Does it admit a few 
Outstanding freshmen under yarious ad- 
vanced status” programs? 

It's important to learn as much as you can 
about expenses, Some catalogues specify 
basic costs only. Others include possible 
extra charges. Since a college education is 
much more expensive today than it was only 
a few years ago, more students than ever 
need financial assistance. College catalogues 
indicate whether or not the school partici- 
pates in the loan programs provided for in 
the National Defense Education and Higher 
Education Acts. The latter bill enables un- 
dergraduates- as well as graduate stu- 
dents to qualify for low-interest Fed- 
eral loans and is limited to those who could 
not attend college without financial aid. 
(In 1965 more than $200,000,000 in Federal 
funds were divided among more than half a 
million college students.) Any scholarships 
or loans from the college, itself, are also out- 
lined in the catalogue, and sometimes in- 
formation is offered about part-time work. 
(There are other sources of financial help 
seldom mentioned in these publications— 
scholarships available from state and local 
governments, various private organizations, 
and a number of fraternal groups.) 

The catalogue can also refiect scholastic 
quality or lack of it. There are four signs 
which indicate something about the scholas- 
tic level of the school. 

First, the number of courses offered. There 
should be a good selection of specialized 
courses in each major field of concentration. 
A sparse offering of survey courses, say, in 
the history department, and very few special- 
ized classes given, are signs of a poor college. 

Second, the number of teachers. Just as 
in high schools and elementary schools, the 
higher the ratio of teachers to students, the 
richer the experience for the students, 

Third, variety among teachers. Good col- 
leges pick their staffs from a wide academic 
background to avoid bias or narrowness in 
teaching. If a great many of the teachers 
come from the same few colleges or unlver- 
sities, there is reason to hesitate before ap- 
plying to that school. 

Fourth, the level of education among fac- 
ulty members. Having a Ph.D. isn't neces- 
sarily a sign that the person is a good teacher. 
And not having it isn’t necessarily a sign that 
he isn't. However, a college which keeps on 
its permanent staff a large number of teach- 
ers without Ph_D.’s is not spending as much 
money on teachers as it should. Though 
the faculty may be good in spite of this, the 
odds are against it, and in any case it shows 
that the college administration thinks more 
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of other aspects of college life than it does 
of its teachers. However, a college shouldn't 
be chosen primarily because it has several fa- 
mous names on its teaching staff. Famous 
professors are good drawing cards, but they 
may teach only one or two large lecture 
classes, and have no personal contact with 
the students. 

These are among the things a student can 
figure out from reading and comparing cata- 
logues. What he can't get from any cata- 
logue is a feeling for a college’s atmosphere— 
its characteristics, which amount almost to 
a personality. The best way to begin to 
sense the atmosphere of a college is to visit 
it. 

A high-school student should plan to visit 
the campus of a college he’s interested in, 
in his junior year, if possible, or during the 
first few months of his senior year, arrang- 


ing in advance with the Admissions Office for . 


an appointment. As a rule weekdays are 
better than Saturdays which are especially 
busy for Admissions Offices, many of which 
are open only in the morning. 

The visiting student may be able to ar- 
range for a personal tour of the campus to 
observe a typical college day, sitting in on 
classes, talking with professors, visiting the 
dorms and cafeterias, and generally preview- 
ing the things freshmen do. A look in the 
college book store is often as revealing as a 
stop in the library. Notices posted on bul- 
letin boards give a pretty good idea of what 
is fermenting on campus, intellectually and 
socially. Browsing around in this fashion 
gives the boy or girl an idea of what life and 
study are like at that college. 

The interview gives the staff an idea of 
what the student ts like. Some interviewers 
prefer to talk to the students alone, others 
like to have parents present. If the latter 
is the case, the parents should keep in mind 
that the youngster ought to do most of the 
talking during the interview. 

The interviewer will probably begin by 
asking the youngster a few questions about 
himself. The interview is in reality a kind 
of conversation, not a test. The student 
should be ready to talk about his scholastic 
record, subjects he has taken, fields of in- 
terest and vocational interests, principally 
because these are ways of Gescribing himself, 
For this reason, other activities such as com- 
munity work, sports, pobbies, travel, unusual 
experiences should all be mentioned, 

A student shouldn't be hesitant about us- 
ing a previously prepared list as a reminder 
of things he would like to cover in the inter- 
view. His queries should concern points that 
may be unclear or not covered in the college 
literature: opportunities for part-time work; 
scholarships; honor system; student govern- 
ment; religious services; cultural programs; 
advisory system; campus social life; size of 
classes; dormitory regulations are some pos- 
sibilities. 

His main concern ts likely to be, “What 
are my chances of admission to this college?” 
This is natural, but a definite answer is usu- 
ally not possible on the strength of an inter- 
view. The decision is usually made later by 
a committee who study all of the data about 
& student. However, the interviewer may be 
able to tell a student whether his record is 
favorable or questionable. 

Before leaving, the youngster should be 
sure he knows the procedure for applying 
and taking admission tests as well as the 
approximate date he may expect to hear 
from the college. When he gets home, he 
should write a short thank-you note to the 
interviewer. In it he might mention any 
pierces of ong college which particularly 


Te student, 

a ent cannot get to the campus for 
& personal interview he can still establish 
contact with it, Many colleges send repre- 
sentatives to visit schools and talk to inter- 
e e They may show movies or 
lides they can answer questio 
the catalogue does not 3 ae ae 
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Talking with college students home on 
vacation can be helpful, as is visiting the 
local alumni chapter. Sometimes the dean 
of men or women will answer the questions 
written to them directly. 

When the time comes, a student may wish 
to apply to three colleges. Applying to more 
is expensive, and to fewer, riaky. The choices 
should be made reasonably. (It is foolish 
for a student with a mediocre scholastic rec- 
ord to apply to one of the highly competitive 
Ivy League colleges, for example.) One of 
the colleges should be a place which, for vari- 
ous reasons, is almost certain to grant ad- 
mission to the student. This need not mean 
that it’s a second-rate institution. It might 
be a state university where entrance re- 
quirements are regulated by law, or a college 
which is geographically remote, and wants to 
include in its freshmen class students from 
other parts of the country. 

While a student is waiting to hear from 
the “college of his choice,” he—and his par- 
ents—should also remember that though it 
makes good sense to select a college just right 
for him, there are always other schools for 
which he would be suited and which would 
suit him fine, too. 

BOOKS TO HELP YOU SELECT A COLLEGE 


“Lovejoy's College Guide,” by Clarence E. 
Lovejoy. (Simon and Shuster; $3.50.) A 
listing of basic facts about American colleges 
and universities. 

“How To Be Accepted by the College of 
Your Choice,” by Benjamin Fine. (Apple- 
ton; $3.95.) Up-to-date information and 
advice by a Pulitzer Prize-winning education 
writer. 

“Financial Ald for College Students: Un- 
dergraduates,” (U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., $1.00.) 


From Saturday Review, June 18, 1966, p. 64] 
ScHOoLs MAKE News 


The college admissions crush is easing—at 
least for a few years. The cutthroat com- 
petition to get in the “college of your choice” 
has relaxed, and this year’s high school 
seniors are reaping the benefits of the birth- 
rate decline that followed the postwar baby 
boom. 

In fact, in May the Student Admissions 
Center reported a minimum of 125,000 va- 
cancies across the country. To be sure, these 
places are not at Harvard, Yale, or other 
prestige colleges. But many excellent, 
though less well known, institutions are still 
looking for qualified students to fill their 
quotas. More than half of these are in the 
North-central and Southern states, the more 
remote areas of the country where the pro- 
portion of college facilities is greatest in rela- 
tion to the population. 

The full report of the center, giving a 
college-by-college breakdown, is available to 
high school guidance counselors and admin- 
Istrators only ($12; write: D. A. T. A., Inc., $2 
Lincoln Avenue, Orange, NJ.). A summary, 
listing the number of vacancies in each state 
without the breakdown, is free to anyone on 
request, provided a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope is enclosed. 

Last year at the same time, the Center, 
whose aim is to help match students seeking 
colleges with colleges seeking students, re- 
ported only 50,000 vacancies. The sudden 
increase is due mainly to the drop in the 
number of high school seniors. (Population 
statistics indicate the decline will continue 
another two years or so, when the number 
of college-age students will start back up 
again.) But a second important factor is the 
rapid expansion of college facilities. Small 
colleges have grown; universities have opened 
new campuses; new colleges have cropped up 
everywhere; and the number of two-year col- 
leges has virtually exploded. 

Most affected by the sudden let-up in the 
admissions crush are the small private col- 
leges that have not yet acquired a national 
reputation, Many of these are in the Mid- 
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west; their academic standards are high but 
so, necessarily, are their fees. Students who 
have the qualifications sought by these col- 
leges frequently prefer a low-cost public in- 
stitution. The private institutions, then, are 
in some danger of either losing enrollment 
(and hence needed revenue) or having to 
lower admissions standards and thereby lose 
their ratings as high-quality institutions. 
Many are now actively pursuing qualified stu- 
dents—through the high schools directly 
and through organizations like the Student 
Admissions Center, $ 

A new slant in women’s education met with 
high success at Vassar this year. An inter- 
departmental course called “The River" lifted 
students from their hygenic campus and 
set them down on the gently winding, pol- 
luted Hudson. An all-day excursion on that 
abused natural resource climaxed a semester's 
“case study of man's relation to his environ- 
ment in the mid-Hudson valley.” 

The course was taught by fourteen mem- 
bers of the natural and social sciences, hls- 
tory, religion, philosophy, and art facultics, 
who brought their specialized knowledge to 
bear on a common problem: the protection 
and development of the Hudson Valley re- 
sources for the increased well-being of its 
inhabitants. After investigating the geo- 
logical environment and historical develop- 
ment of the area, the Vassar girls plunged 
into the problems of land and water use, hy- 
draulic power, expressways, pollution, scenic 
preservation, the esthetics of urban design, 
and the politics of urban renewal. 

»The River" grew out of President Alan 
Simpson's interest in environmental studies. 
“We need a new wisdom to match our tech- 
nology if we are to escape total destruction,” 
he says. “But we are only beginning to dis- 
cover that if the number one problem is how 
to keep world peace, the number two problem 
is how to bulld a civilized environment fit to 
live, work and play in,” 

The course is a hit with the student who 
secks a relationship between classroom learn- 
ing and the world outside. But Vassar offi- 
cials feel it is especially appropriate to wom- 
en’s education. It is active women's groups 
all over the country,” says Janet Dunkelbar- 
ger, director of the Vassar news office, “who 
have put their backs into community and 
area problems.” 8 

While the mid-Hudson area ls the immedi- 
ate subject of the experimental course, the 
approach employed, the methods of inquiry, 
and many of the findings will be relevant to 
the study of other river valleys, Thus a 
student can apply the principles in whatever 
region she lives. 

When education is Inadequate at one level, 
the transition to the next is difficult, some- 
times impossible, Many able students from 
disadvantaged backgrounds are lost between 
high school and college, or between under- 
graduate and graduate school, because their 
preparation just wasn't good enough. 

Often their talents can be saved and de- 
veloped by a little extra instruction and en- 
couragement. Programs to help lift high 
school students over the hurdle to college 
are being encournged across the country by 
the Office of Education's “Upward Bound” 
project. Now Haverford College is pioneering 
at the next level, the move from college to 
graduate or professional school. 

The program called “Broadening Opportu- 
nities” offers scholarship ald for a post-bac- 
calaureate year of study at Haverford or one 
of six or seven other Select liberal arta col- 
leges. Most of the recipients will be grad- 
uates of predominately Negro collegea in the 
Southeast, whose ability is unusual but 
whose preparation has not enabled them to 
meet the competition of a good graduate 
school. 

In some cases,” sald Dr. William E. Ond- 
bury, Jr., director of the program, “the de- 
ficiency may result from inadequate prepara- 
tion as such, especially in the grammar 
school, while in others it may be the result 
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of inappropriate or delayed career choices, 
due to the lack of competent advice and 
guidance.” A career is science or medicine 

y, Dr. Cadbury emphasized, depends 
heavily on good early preparation. 

During the post-baccalaureate years, the 
students will take regular courses at the col - 
lege where they are enrolled, including seml- 
nars and project or research courses, Besides 
the regular school year, a summer session will 
be offered at Haverford for those who need it. 

Much of the Broadening Opportunities 
program is financed by a $450,000 grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. It will be used 
primarily for young people planning a career 
in college teaching. The hope is that many 
of the students will return later to their alma 
maters and contribute to the Improvement 
of those institutions. 

Further sums from other foundations and 
corporations are sought for aspiring chemists, 
physicists, engineers, biologists, mathemati- 
cians, and pre-medical students. 


[From Saturday Review, Sept. 11, 1965 
pp. 71-72]. 
Wincn Cotitecr Is Besr? 


(By John A. Perkins, President, University 
of Delaware) 


Just about everyone these days is apprais- 
ing colleges and universities. The evaluators 
are prospective students, parents, potential 
donors, secondary school guidance officers, 
and regional and professional accrediting 
teams. There is a common approach. The 
appraisers, even those who think themselves 
Quite knowledgeable about colleges, com- 
monly make inquiry into the student-teacher 
ratio, number of books in the library, the 
number of Ph.D.’s on the faculty, and 
the size of the endowment or the state ap- 
propriation per student, This sort of inquiry 
is reasonable, but not as meaningful as is 
believed. 

It has two decided shortcomings, The 
first is that it substitutes an inventory of 
the resources for learning for true measures 
of the extent to which learning is taking 
Place. The second grows from our national 
propensity to measure all colleges against 
the bench-mark of Harvard and a few other 
rich, old, and prestigious institutions of 
higher learning; this is analogous to the Con- 


~- sumer Reports evaluating automobiles for 


prospective purchasers by comparing com- 
pacts and all other models against Cadillacs. 
With higher education so important that the 
Chief Executive of the United States wants 
to be known as the “Education President,” 
it is high time that these shortcomings be 
recognized. More meaningful and more so- 
phisticated approaches to evaluation should 
be developed. ; 

To one who would determine whether a 
college is really doing the best educational 
job of which it Is capable, Information such 
as the faculty-student ratio 18 all to super- 
ficial, In some instances the data are not 
very reliable. There is no agreement among 
colleges and universities about who is to be 
counted as a faculty member, or, indeed. as a 
Student, in the computing of such ratios, 
University A gives academic rank to profes- 
sional personnel who work in the libraries, 
in the museums and art galleries, and in 
counseling and guidance work. University 
B does not. Thus, A may boast a faculty 
member for every ten students; B can show 
only one for every fifteen. Appointment 
policies, conceived without any concern for 
tencher-student ratios, nevertheless greatly 
affect the ratlos. Moreover, there is the re- 
search professor who may not regularly teach, 
except to associate with a few graduate stu- 
dents who are more like colleagues than 
Course enrollees, In addition, some graduate 
students actually teach and others assist in 
laboratories or large classes. There ls no 
agreement as to how they are to be figured in 
ratios, In fairness to an accurnte ratio in 
any given year, the numerous faculty mem- 
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bers who are on leaves, sabbatical or other- 
wise, should not be counted, but they often 
are. As for students, some colleges count 
only full-time campus students; others count 
full- and part-time students with equal 
weight; still others with more accuracy, use 
“full-time equivalent” student figures. Be- 
cause of these variations, any university can, 
with complete integrity, cite two ratios of 
faculty to students that differ by as much as 
50 per cent. Obviously, the student-teacher 
ratio doesn't tell anybody whether one col- 
lege is doing a better educational job than 
another. 

The number of books in the library Is 
another popular but questionable indicator 
in assessing a college. There are a million 
books in the library stacks of X university. 
College Y has only half a million, Yet, insti- 
tution Y may be far more successful in using 
its fewer volumes to educate its under- 
graduates. 
student use of the library in daily and special 
assignments. Y has its books on shelves 
open to students, provides soft chairs for 
them to sit In, and permits smoking. All 
these make browsing and wide reading at- 
tractive to undergraduates. With half as 
many books, College Y's gross book circula- 
tion per annum and the number of books 
circulated per student may be twice as great 
as its rival X. Nevertheless, X is too often 
advertised and believed to be the greater 
place of learning because it has twice as 
many volumes, 

In short, these and other questions being 
asked by students, parents, and even donors 
and accrediting agencies, about colleges and 
universities relate primarily to the resources 
for learning. Resources are at best only im- 
portant tools that create an environment for 
learning. They are not adequate measures 
of whether or not student learning is com- 
mensurate with the resources available. 
The total educational effectiveness of a 
collegiate institution is not likely to be ascer- 
tained by such quantitative inventories. To 
Tate a college on its tools for learning, to 
revert to the automobile analogy, is like buy- 
ing a certain auto on the basis of the size of 
the factory where it is produced and the 
sophistication of its assembly line, rather 
than on road performance and price, 

Mention of performance and cost directs 
attention to the second common shortcom- 
ing in evaluating a college or university— 
comparing compacts and luxury models. 
Some colleges and universities have a lot 
more money to spend per student than 
others do. Some colleges admit students 
much better prepared at home and in sec- 
ondary schools than those admitted by 
others. Colleges can be directly compared 
only in the most general way—all four-year 
colleges do give baccalaureate degrees. 

Because colleges aren't completely com- 
parable, it becomes doubly important that 
each one define its objectives and ascertain 
whether or not it is achieving them. 
Through the intellects that abound on fac- 
ulties, and by plumbing experiences and 
indigenous educational needs, institutions of 
higher learning can define what they 
uniquely purport to do. Without abandon- 
ing subject-matter goals and the rich 
heritage of the church-related college on the 
one hand, or the land-grant universities on 
the other, and the several types of institu- 
tlons in between, each college or university 
should search out Its own character. Having 
done so, It should then develop appropriate 
curricula and teaching techniques and out- 
of-class activities that are thought likely to 
be best for its undergraduates in view of the 
institution’s aims and resources, The next 
step, and the most difficult one, is to deter- 
mine by comprehensive testing and other 
evaluation of students whether or not de- 
clared ends are being accomplished. 

Whether the end sought is an educational 
Cadillac or a compact, the college or univer- 
ality doing the best job educationally is that 


Its faculty requires frequent. 
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which—given the ability of those enrolled, 
the quality of those teaching, the financial 
and other resources at its disposal—is making 
the greatest educational impact on its stu- 
dents over four years. On this basis, a num- 
ber of little-known Institutions may be do- 
ing a first-rate job. Others, considering their 
talented freshmen and richer resources, may 
be accomplishing much less than they should 
in the four-year production line that is col- 
lege. The “better of two colleges is, in truth, 
the one making the greater educational im- 
pact in a given period of time upon the type 
of student it admits in view of the resources 
on hand. Who is to know, and how is one 
to find out? 

Before parents, students, or others can 
evaluate the impact of a college or university 
the institution must first attempt to deter- 
mine more precisely its own effectiveness. 
Most institutions of higher learning take the 
first step. They catalog from records and 
testing of aptitudes, abilities, and social and 
cultural characteristics of their freshmen. 
Academic qualifications today can be deter- 
mined with considerable accuracy. High 
school grades, rank in class, and scores on 
standatdized intelligence and achievement 
tests are all helpful and available. * But more 
effort is needed by each college to determine 
attitudes, values, and personal characteristics 
of its entering students. A freshman class 
that places high values on earning and job 
security after graduation will react dif- 
ferently to instruction than one that places 
a high value on cultural and esthetic accomp- 
lishments. Each type of class creates a quite 
different climate for learning. Inventories 
of freshman study habits, interests, and 
family backgrounds are also important if 
student growth over a four-year period is to 
be measured with some accuracy. But if 
freshmen are pretty well inventoried by some 
colleges, very few institutions collect enough 
of the same data about their seniors to deter- 
mine what has happened to their students 
during thelr four years. 

Colleges, Uke industrial enterprises, 
should continually evaluate their product— 
their seniors. To do so they must use tech- 
niques similar to what industry calls quality 
control. The qualities to be measured 
should grow, in part, directly out of the 
material each college has to work with, its 
own objectives and its resources for learning. 
Each institution, and the schools and de- 
partments within it, should stand educa- 


- tionally for more than a specified accumula- 


tion of course credits and the pious plati- 
tudes found in the catalogue and the 
Speeches of the president and deans. Im- 
portant specifications such as subject-mat- 
ter competence must first be measured, of 
course. 

Obviously, so long as students are being 
Prepared for a national employment market, 
for the same graduate and professional 
schools and for life in the same democracy, 
the objectives of collegiate institutions, while 
having some individuality, must attain to 
much learning in common. This does not 
mean simply satisfying the professors who 
teach the individual courses through course- 
by-course testing. The area and advanced 
tests of the Graduate Record Examination 
probably are as good indicators as are avull- 
able of academic accomplishment in reln- 
tion to fellow students and to those at other 
colleges. The institution whose students 
consistently score below or above national 
norms will have a realistic appraisal of the 
effectiveness of its strictly academic effort, 
The number of seniors who go on to gradu- 
ate or professional schools Is also indicative 
of the intellectual preparation of graduates, 

Changes in student values, interests, and 
growth in cultural appreciations are not so 
easily determined. But if colleges and uni- 


. vorsities are to claim, as most do, that cul- 


tural and personal growth are outcomes of 
their education, integrity calis for some ef- 
fort to measure these changes, Some stand- 
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ardized tests and inventories of general cul- 

ture do exist and should be used whenever 
possible. Student interviews and question- 
naires are also revealing, but they are not 
nearly so objective or reliable. To make sure 
such cultural growth as can be measured is 
due to the impact of a particular college or 
university, rather than just four years of 
maturation, it is necessary to compare the 
cultural growth of those attending a given 
college with those of equal ability in the 
community who did not go to college. All 
these techniques should be used. New ones 
need to be devised. 

If this is roughly the way to determine 
how effective a college is, why is it not being 
more widely done? There are a number of 
reasons. First, only slowly have adequate 
instruments to measure student growth been 
developed and those available widely used. 
There are still questions about the reliabil- 
ity of some tests of learning, even those 
measuring subject-matter competency. There 
are some aspects of student development for 
which no test instruments have yet been 
developed at all. Student values and traits 
of character, for example, are still largely 
measured by questionnaires and surveys, 
most of which have Umited validity and 
reliability. While many colleges are familiar 
with tests that measure the quality of stu- 
dents they are admitting, only a very few 
are aware of the comprehensive and stand- 
ardized tests that have been developed to 
test their graduates. There is quite evidently 
more concern with admitting better stu- 
dents than other colleges do, than with 
graduating better seniors. Every college 
should at least be concerned that its efforts 
result in improving its own successive grad- 
uating classes. Yet, only 220 colleges out 
of approximately 2,000 are giving the Grad- 
uate Record Examination to all their seniors. 
Even fewer (sixty-five) are giving standard- 
ized tests at the end of the sophomore year 
to determine what intellectual growth has 
occurred after two years. 

The second reason why this approach to 
evaluation has not been used widely is its 
considerable expense. It costs $5 per stu- 
dent, for example, to administer the Gradu- 
ate Record Examination. In a three-year 
effort to measure the impact of the modest- 
sized University of Delaware on its students, 
approximately $125,000 was spent on the 
purchase, administration, and analysis of 
test batteries. But expense is not a justi- 
fiable excuse. In at least the better-financed 
universities and colleges the budget in yari- 
ous ways supports research in virtually every 
area of human endeavor but the institution's 
own. Higher education needs somehow to 
provide funds to research diligently its pri- 
mary processes and then utilize the findings 
to provide better educational opportunities 
with the resources at hand. 

A third reason why colleges and universi- 
ties have not tried a more sophisticated ap- 
proach to evaluation is understandable re- 
sistance on the part of the faculty. Such 
an approach is å lot of hard work for already 
busy people confronted with ever more stu- 
dents, After all, isn’t the fact that a college 
or university has a broad commitment of 
some kind in its basic law or charter, and 
has existed for a hundred years or more, 
definition enough of its assignment. Aren't 
examinations already given in each course 
offered? Furthermore, to have more specific 
goals related to a specific student body and 
to test, largely by external examinations, 
whether or not they are being accomplished 
might be to expose one’s own shortcomings. 
More and more conscientious college teach- 
ers, however, are becoming aware that stu- 
dents may not be learning all their teachers 
think they are. Those as curious about the 
learning processes as about other facets of 
nature, such as the atom, are anxious to find 
out why not. Increasing numbers of faculty 
are also concerned about framing objectives 
for their departments or schools that are 
realistic and capable of student attainment, 
Hardheaded teachers realize that platitudi- 
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nous generalities about what students learn 
at their institutions are just as fatuous as 
are clichés In other situations, 

There is a fourth reason why colleges 
haven't gotten around to finding out whether 
they are as effective as they might be. 
Neither the students nor the parents have 
greatly cared. They are preoccupied with 
getting into college. Once in, they are 
largely preoccupied with fulfilling degree re- 
quirements.. It has been rightly said that 
a college education is the only thing parents 
and students purchase without caring 
whether they get their money’s worth, 

What are a few advantages in knowing 
which college is best? The institution that 
undertakes a study of its impact upon its 
students has much to gain. 

The first advantage is that It focuses the 
attention and energies of all concerned upon 
education per se. This is especially salutary 
in a day when research and high specializa- 
tion conspire to narrow the attention of each 
teacher-scholar upon, for example, heat trans- 
fer, the solid state, or the Renaissance, and 
each group of scholars upon chemistry, his- 
tory, or physics, to name a few disciplines. 
It is fortunate when a unifying approach can 
be found within a university or college that 
will cause faculty thoughts to turn generally 
to the student and what he is learning, rather 
than to what is advantageous professionally 
for the individual faculty member. Admit- 
tedly, what is good for the faculty member is 
often also beneficial to those learning from 
him, but this is not always true for under- 
graduates. When attention is focused upon 
the student and the objectives of the depart- 
ment and institution in educating him, at- 
tention is also turned inevitably to the ade- 
quacy of courses and curricula. Concrete 
evidence garnered through a program of spe- 
cial tests and institutional investigations as 
to what students actually are learning will 
lead a conscientious faculty to make changes 
in individual courses and in whole curricula. 
In this way a professor, a department, a 
school or university can overcome discovered 
deficiencies in the learning of its students 
and can, at the same time, relate offerings 
more directly to declared purposes. 

To too great an extent American higher 
education, so far as its teaching function is 
concerned, has tended pretty much to drift 
along. Insofar as dollars permit, most col- 
leges “copycat” a few prestigious institutions 
which, upon rare occasions of unusual lead- 
ership, haye done some innovating. Estab- 
lishing objectives and testing to determine 
whether or not they are being realized should 
encourage academic innovation in many col- 
leges. These steps should promote educa- 
tional self-determination beyond Harvard, 
Chicago, Swarthmore, and Antioch. They 
may cause courses to be added, dropped, or 
revised, whether or not a new faculty mem- 
ber is appointed or an old one retired. 

There is a second very practical advantago 
to appraising a college through testing and 
other well-designed studies of its product, 
rather than through its resources for learn- 
ing., Everything a college or university does 
costs money. There are always more things 
that need doing than there are dollars to 
accommodate them. Any facts that will help 
to establish in even a rough way some sort of 
priority should be welcomed. It makes little 
sense, for example, to continue a formal con- 
cert series on the assumption that such re- 
citals contribute greatly to the cultural 
growth of students if the facts show that few 
students actually attend the concerts. If 
greater appreciation of good music is the ob- 
jective, the funds might better be allocated 
to the residence halls for hi-fi tapes and 
records. 

Another alternative would be occasional 
“live” concerts in the dormitories by not-so- 
renowned but wholly competent performers. 
After such alternatives are tried, the ques- 
tion of whether they are any more effective 
in contributing to the cultural development 
of the undergraduates can be investigated. 
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Perhaps the declared objective would be 
more directly supported by a wider offering 
of music appreciation courses through estab- 
lished departmental channels. It may well 
be that the concert series should be con- 
tinued, but its subsidy should be charged 
to faculty fringe benefits and to community 
relations. If adult entertainment is the 
true contribution of the concert series, then 
the cost can at least be realistically weighed 
against other endeavors in this direction. 

There is a third advantage, which is hardly 
separable from the second, Data growing 
out of a program of appraisals should be an 
aid to more objective and precise adminis- 
tration, Allocation of funds is but one 
example. Such data do point out to depart- 
ment chairmen, deans, presidents, and trust- 
ees where a good job is being done and where 
results in terms of student learning justify 
even greater expenditures. The same data 
also point up results, or the lack of them, to 
alert faculty, departments, and committees. 
Administrative officers are spared the onus 
of making needed suggestions where efforts 
are revealed to be lagging or allocation of 
funds is not self-justifying. A modern lan- 
guage department, for example, which finds 
out for itself that it is deficient In relating 
the languages taught to the geography, his- 
tory, and culture of those who speak it will 
initiate steps to correct the situation with- 
out prompting. Moreover, this kind of 
shortcoming is one that even the most alert 
administration would not likely be aware of. 
Deans and presidents cannot possibly be 
close enough to the work done in depart- 
ments to know what particular courses are 
or are not actually accomplishing. Some- 
times this approach will give accolades to a 
department that is in fact doing excellent 
teaching, but whose repute is not highly 
touted because of quieter personalities and 
less research renown. Then, too, objective 
measure of student accomplishment gives a 
departmental chairman concrete evidence 
that he may need further financial help for 
programs that the administration might not 
otherwise support, 

Objective self-appraisal of the impact of 
a college or university upon its students has 
more than internal value, important as this 
may be. Once the institution defines its 
objectives and determines whether or not 
it is accomplishing them, it can then make 
the data known to prospective students, 
parents, philanthropists, and the various 
accrediting agencies, Indeed, the latter two 
might further refine the process to make 
thelr own work count for more. How much 
more meaningful it would be in accreditation 
to have data which would indicate that an 
institution, however modest its expenditures 
and however unorthodox its organization 
may be, is graduating students with un- 
usual professional capabilities and personal 
attributes specified by the code of ethics of 
a profession. Such things will never be 
accurately determined by standards as to 
class size, teaching loads, or prescribed 
courses of study—not to mention specifica- 
tions of special libraries and other tradi- 
tional accrediting paraphernalia. These are 
indicators that good work might be going on, 
but they are means rather than proof of 
Performance, which is the end supposedly 
sought, 

In a day when so many dollars are needed 
for higher education, accrediting agencies, 
philanthropic organizations such as the great 
foundations, and governments should be in- 
terested In every approach that will throw 
light upon not only the quality of the job 
being done, but the quality in terms of the 
dollars being invested. Foundations should 
be even more interested in putting their 
dollars into institutions that are stimulating 
the most learning among their students than 
in giving grants to the institutions that have 
alumni and other followers who can contrib- 
ute matching funds. The latter criteria of 
giving may indicate primarily that the 
alumni come from families of means, rather 
than that the graduates have learned more 
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than the ordinary amount while in college 
Matching foundation dollars may indicate 
that the leadership of higher education can 
raise funds, but it doesn't indicate whether 
or not they are educators enough to be 
spending the dollars most effectively, Gov- 
ernments that spend so much testing high- 
way construction materials to see that they 
get the most for their building and main- 
tenance dollars should also be interested in 
how much intellectual mileage is bought in 
the various public institutions within a state, 
and how they compare with those of another 
state. 

Such an appronch to appraising colleges 
and universities should be widely encouraged, 
both from within education.and by those 
outside it but vitally interested in it. To do 
so is very much in the spirit of self-improve- 
ment and willingness to break with stultify- 
ing traditions that have characterized Ameri- 
can progress. Since education today may be 
requiring about 25 per cent of the national 
income, our society cannot afford to exempt 
it from quality-control techniques that have 
proven so effective in other spheres. When 
education is so much concerned with ad- 
vancing science on all fronts, how can it be 
uninterested in being more scientific about 
its own efforts? 

[From the Atlantic Monthly, November 1965, 
pp. 145-148] 
Tue RACE TO COLLEGE 
(By Robert P. Wolf) 

(The frantic race for admission to college 
has its counterpart in the frantic race for 
admission to graduate school, And in both 
cases, says Columbia University philosophy 
professor Robert Wolff, the fulfillment of in- 
tellectual potential has been sacrified to the 
narrow ends of competitive achievement.) 

In America today, the pursuit of knowledge 
has turned intd a frenzied race. The origin 
of the problem is the spectacular rise in the 
number of students going to college since 
World War II. In 1950, 2,214,000 students 
were enrolled in American colleges and uni- 
versities, and by 1963 the total had risen to 
4,207,000. Projections for 1970 range as high 
as 7,000,000. Before the war, colleges set ad- 
Missions requirements; now they must think 
in terms of an admissions policy by which to 
choose from among the excess of well-quali- 
fied applicants. . 

The applicants fall readily into three 
groups: the clear admits, the clear rejects, 
and a large middle group of possibles.“ In 
this third segment are to be found the stu- 
dents with strengths and weaknesses which 
must be weighed against one another and 
translated into a one-dimensional scale of 
Preference, Should the college admit a boy 
with strong but not spectacular grades and 
little evidence of independence, or the boy 
whose relatively weaker but not disastrous 
Brades are balanced by signs of creativity 
and ambition? Should the admissions com- 
mitte deliberately strive for a heterogeneous 
freshman class, or judge each case purely on 
its merits without reference to the character 
of the other applicants already admitted? 

The situation is aggravated by a number 
of interactions between the colleges and the 
high schools. Students. aware of the increas- 
ing difficulty of obtaining admission to their 
chosen colleges, begin to make multiple ap- 
plications in order to protect themselves. 
The result is an inflation of applications to, 
the best colleges, forcing them to estimate 
the percentage of freshmen who will actually 
show up in September. 

Simultaneously, the “college advisers” in 
high schools and preparatory schools dis- 
courage students from applying to schools to 
which they have little chance of being ad- 
mitted, This entirely laudatory move merely 
worsens the problems for the colleges, for it 
Teduces the number of “clear rejects” in the 
fle of applications, leaving a still more un- 
wieldy group of “possible admits” from which 
to select a freshman class. The colleges also 
experience some misgiving at the thought of 
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gifted students belng discouraged by unin- 
formed college advisers. 

Meanwhile, the colleges have been making 
their task still more difficult by their at- 
tempts to adopt objective nonparochial cri- 
teria of admission. It is true that athletic 
ability, the right prep school tie, or an 
alumnus father will better a student's chance 
to get into many colleges. But as applica- 
tions mount and colleges strive to improve 
their student bodies, these factors have a 
decrensing pressure on admission decisions, 
By and large, the men who run the admis- 
sion offices of the top colleges are dedicated 
to the princtples of fairness and equality of 
opportunity. 

It Is no wonder, then, that colleges have 
turned more and more to the multiple-choice 
aptitude and achievements tests developed 
by Educational Testing Service (ETS), and 
in particular, to the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT). The college boards have come under 
severe attack, both on educational grounds 
and as inadequate predictors of success in 
college. Nevertheless, they continue to grow 
in importance as a major tool of admissions 
procedures. The reasons are not dificult to 
discern. 

First, and by far the most important, is 
the admissions officer’s need for some way 
of comparing the cases in his burgeoning file 
of “possible admits.” Fairness and the bu- 
reaucratic strictures of committee work re- 
quire him to produce reasons for favoring 
one candidate over another. The SAT serves 
as just such a measure. Closely related to 
this is the desire of admissions officers to re- 
duce the percentage of admits who may flunk 
out later on. The SAT claims to predict col- 
lege Success; deans are haunted by the pos- 
sibility that a good and potentially success- 
ful student will be turned down in favor of 
one who eventually fails to complete the 
college course. A low percentage of drop- 
outs is considered a sign ot a good admis- 
sions program. 

Finally, as the average SAT scores of in- 
coming freshman classes rise at the elite 
schools, ambitious colleges begin to treat the 
scores as a sign and measure of their own 
place in the educational system. A rise of 
fifty points in the freshman average is used 
by recruiters as an additional inducement for 
prospective students and their parents. 
What began as a means of handling a swollen 
tide of applications becomes in the end a 
measure of educational status. 

Here, as with the pressure of admission it- 
self, there is feedback to the secondary school 
level. Parents quickly become informed (and 
misinformed) about the Importance of col- 
lege boards. Pressure is put on high schools 
to coach the college-bound seniors in the 
mysteries of multiple-choice tests. Despite 
ETS's insistence that careful research re- 
veals the futility of such preparations, classes 
in SAT-taking sprout. Soon, high school 
juniors are submitting to “preliminary 
SAT's,“ whose purely tentative results are 
then used to guide the students in their col- 
lege choices. 

The ever earlier testing is merely the most 
striking element in the hectic business of 
college preparations. Students are exhorted 
by parents and teachers to raise their grades. 
The colleges, which have never based thelr 
decisions solely on academic achievement, 
begin to emphasize extracurricular actiyi- 
ties, and as the news filters back to the high 
schools, teen-agers are hastily enrolled in 
dance classes, music lessons, outing clubs, 
and intramural sports. The colleges counter 
with a search for signs of individuality and 
originality; desperately teen-agers are 
pushed into beekeeping and piccolo play- 
ing, And so it goes, on and on—colleges 
searching for ways to sort the applicants and 
predict their college careers, students des- 
perately twisting themselves into what they 
hope will be appealing shapes. 

What has been the effect of the endless 
testing and evaluating on our high school 
boys and girls? First of all, the ever present 
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imperative to do well“ in an objective and 
Measurable way is intensified, to the detri- 
ment ot real education, or even of nonedu- 
cational growth experiences. Americans have 
come to treat education as a process of homo- 
geneous, crisis-free absorption of informa- 
tion and development of skills. The irreg- 
ular, the irrational, the unconforming, the 
random, is seen as a “failure” of education, 
The only difference between the traditional 
and progressive attitudes is that the first 
blames these aberrations on the student 
while the second blames them on the school. 
That they are undesirable is never ques- 
tioned. 

But as so many perceptive observers of 
adolescents have pointed out, growth from 
childhood to maturity is necessarily ungain- 
ly, It is the trying on of ideals and life 
styles, the committing of newfound emo- 
tional energies, The “identity crisis” of late 
adolescence or early adulthood is positively 
creative, and certainly not an embarrassing 
misfortune to be excused and quickly sup- 
pressed. 

Unfortunately, the college race has just 
this repressive effect on many of the most 
intelligent and sensitive—hence vulnerable— 
youngsters, Experiment and commitment 
require a willingness to accept the pos- 
sibility of failure. They demand an in- 
cautious, even imprudent singleness of pur- 
pose. But the wise counseling and anxious 
hectoring of the college-mongers are death 
to experiment. 

In his junior year in high school, John, 
an A student, becomes fascinated by boats, 
He spends hours at the docks, quizzing sail- 
ors about their tasks, cadging rides on tug- 
boats, dreaming of distant places. For a year 
he is completely wrapped up in the sea. 
Then, abruptly, the passion leayes him, and 
he puts behind him as childish the dream 
of becoming a sailor, He has tentatively 
tried on a role, given himself up to it, and 
found that it does not answer his needs. The 
year has been immensely valuable to him as 
a stage in his growing up, but he has had 
scant. time for history, French, math, and 
physics. In his school record there is no in- 
dication of the milestone which this year was 
marked in his life; only the low grades, drop- 
ping his cumulative average below the “top 
college” level. Discouraged by the unac- 
countable slump of a promising student, 
John's college adviser directs him to a solid 
local state college. 

John has been hurt by the system, for the 
education available to him at the top schools 
really is superior to that offered by the local 
college. But at least he has had his junior 
year, and he will be a better man for it. Far 
worse off are the other young men and women 
who have been cajoled or harassed away 
from creative adolescent commitments by 
their parents and teachers. Thus, in the 
name of a “good education“ in the future, 
well-meaning adults stile the exploratory 
education which can be so exciting in adole- 
scence. The energies which should be used 
for growth sre instead diverted to deadening 
“college preparation.” 

Aware of the tragedies of secondary educa- 
tion, many colleges have begun to make room 
in their admissions policies for a controlled 
measure of irrationality. Each year, 2 school 
will accept a certain number of applicants 
who defy all objective criteria but simply 
“smell right.” Admirable as such risk-taking 
is, it has no effect on the high school student, 
for he cannot be sure that he will be one of 
the mavericks who is saved by an intuitive 
dean. If the Internal dynamic of his growth 
carries him outside the limits of secondary 
school acceptability, he must be prepared to 
forfelt the race to college. 

What does the successful applicant find 
when he finally enrolls at the college of his 
choice? No simple description can be given, 
any more than for the high school, but again 
trends are visible which are deeply disturb- 
ing. Until a very few years ago, the entering 
freshman at any of a number of top colleges 
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would have been confronted with a mixed 
program of broad survey courses designed to 
make him “liberally” or “generally” edu- 
cated, specialized courses from among which 
he could select a sample, and in his last year 
or two, a departmental major requiring him 
to concentrate on a single discipline. In ad- 
dition, he would have had the opportunity 
to do independent research, usually as a 
means to a degree with honors. The prem- 
ises of this sort of undergraduate program 
were two: first, that the typical freshman 
had not yet had a chance to roam at will in 
the realm of ideas, acquainting himself with 
the excitements and potentialities of the in- 
tellectual life (I remember my astonishment 
when, as a freshman, I discovered that there 
was a field of knowledge—sociology—which 
T had not even known to exist!); and sec- 
ond, that several years should be given over 
to relatively uncontrolled experimentation 
before a young man or woman was required 
to decide about a career. 

In the past decade, however, both of these 
premises have been yielding to pressures 
from below and from above: The general 
education movement is under severe attack 
at Columbia, Chicago, and Harvard, the 
three schools which have done most to foster 
it. The causes are complex, involving prob- 
lems of personnel and administration as well 
as of educational principle. One reason is 
that good high schools have instituted ad- 
vanced placement college level courses using 
many of the same books which appear on 
the general education reading lists. Conse- 
quently, more and more students have had 
the material by the time they reach college. 
Now, just what it means to have “had” Dos- 
toevsky or Freud or Marx is, of course, prob- 
lematical. It may mean that the student has 
read works by the author, brooded over the 
ideas, and grown through his struggle to un- 
derstand them. It may also mean that he 
has been intellectually immunized by being 
inoculated with small, weakened dosages of 
the author. At any rate, the well-prepared 
student can pick the right answer out of five 
choices an adequate number of times, and so 
he is assumed to be generally educated. 


In response to the improved preparation of 
the freshman (which manifests itself in bet- 
ter language, math, and English composition 
training as well as in advanced placement 
courses), the colleges decide the “enrich” the 
undergraduate curriculum. The job is 
turned over to the departments, or at uni- 
versities, to the graduate faculties, whose 
general view of undergraduate education is 
that it is a watered-down version of graduate 
education, Everywhere the same solution 
is hit upon: give the bright, able, well- 
prepared undergraduates a first-rate train- 
ing in some graduate department. Adminis- 
tratively, this amounts to listing graduate 
courses in the undergraduate catalogue and 
requiring the concentrator to take baby gen- 
erals and write baby dissertations. At a 
school like Harvard, for example, a senior 
honors thesis in history may be a 150-page 
research monograph, and the honors generals 
in English demand a mastery of large seg- 
ments of the literature of the last 
millennium. 

At the same time, pressures of military 
service, postgraduate professional training, 
and the rapid growth of specialized knowledge 
place a premium on choosing a career early. 
The sciences have long insisted that they 
cannot give adequate graduate training to 
the college graduate who has not already 
tucked some of the requisite material into 
his mind, and medical schools, of course, 
set pre-med requirements. But now the 
same song is sung by ,economists, psycholo- 
gists, philosophers, and historians. As the 
undergraduate population swells, the admis. 
sions squeeze, reappears at the best medical, 
law, and graduate schools. Once more, the 
education of the present, for which the 
student gave up so much in high school, is 
sacrificed to the demands of the future. 
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Eager to relax and reap the fruits of his race 
to college, the student must instead climb 
onto the treadmill to graduate school. 

But here the race for education ends. Up- 
on entering graduate school, the student, 
now an adult, is told that his education lies 
behind him. From this point on, his intel- 
lectual and spiritual maturity is taken for 
granted. Graduate schools do not educate 
the whole man; they train the specialist. 
So it seems that somewhere, somehow, the 
successful student has lost an education. Al- 
ways it was before him, over the next exam, 
beyond the next degree. Now suddently it is 
behind him; and that unique moment of 
potentiality in the growth of the soul is gone. 

What has gone wrong? The answer is 
simple: Each present was sacrificed to the 
future, until the presents were all past. and 
the future an empty present. It is a 
familiar enough story in our society. We call 
it prudence, or deferral of gratification, de- 
pending on our tastes in moral discourse. 

What can be done? Alas, the answer is not 
so simple. It won't help to administer the 
system with more intelligence, awareness, 
compansion, and imagination. These quali- 
ties are already in surprising abundance 
among the educators of our country. The 
solution, if there is one, must cut to the root 
of the problem. It must reverse the order of 
priority, and at every stage subordinate the 
education of the future to that of the pres- 
ent. A good high school experience must 
count for more than admission to a great 
college. An exciting college education must 
in turn take precedence over pre-professional 
preparation for postgraduate training. How 
can this bé done? 

First of all, there is no point in demanding 
that college admission procedures be made 
fairer. The harm they inflict on high school 
students does not flow from their imperfec- 
tions. It flows from their very existence, 
So long as the education in our colleges varies 
widely in quality, and admission to college 
is based on an evaluation of pre-college per- 
formance, parents and teachers will push 
students into a competition for admission. 
Nor should we issue pious warnings to high 
school students about the dangers of listen- 
ing to their elders. They do not yet have 
the inner resources to withstand the threats 
and seductions of the adult world. Indeed, 
their spiritual growth demands identifica- 
tion with precisely those individuals who are 
encouraging them to compete. The adoles- 
cent student is faced with an impossible 
dilemma. If he accepts the values of his 
elders, he loses his chance for real growth 
and instead climbs on the treadmill. But if 
he shies away from the grade race, where 
else will he find the adult figures through 
identification with whom he can realize 
himself? 

Why do students struggle so desperately to 
get into the best colleges? There is no ab- 
solute shortage of places in the system as a 
whole. Quite the contrary, each year a num- 
ber of perfectly respectable institutions open 
their doors to a freshman class only partially 
filled. One reason, of course, is that the edu- 
cation available at the top schools is signifi- 
cantly better than that offered even by the 
solid second-run institutions. But it is sure- 
ly not cynical to insist that superiority of 
education alone does not begin to explain the 
intensity of the admissions race. The pri- 
mary reason is simply that for millions of 
American boys and girls, higher education 
is the gateway to the middle classes, and a 
diploma from the best schools is a passport 
to the upper middle classes, An Ivy League 
tie is a head start on the road to a corporate 
vice presidency or a partnership ina bank. It 
is much easier to get into a good medical 
school from a top college, easier even to gain 
admission to a first-rate business school, 
from which one is almost assured a start up 
the executive ladder. In short, the race for 
college is a crucial lap in the great race for 
wealth, position, and power in American 
society. 
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America used to be very largely a collec- 
tion of local societies centered in the major 
cities scattered across the continent. A 
young man in, say, Columbus, Ohio, might 
get his start as a student at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and then go on to a good job with a 
local Manufacturing company, The graduate 
of the Ivy League school back East was at a 
positive disadvantage in seeking the same job 
because of the ties of loyalty between the 
hometown school and the neighboring firms. 
But once that company is bought up by a na- 
tional corporation with offices In Chicago or 
New York, the young man from Columbus is 
thrown into a nationwide competition against 
countless other ambitious young men. The 
hiring policies of the corporation are geared 
to a nationwide standard of values, and the 
Eastern schools have the advantage. The re- 
sult is that hundreds of thousands of high 
school seniors are alming at the small num- 
ber of nationally known colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The increasing competitiveness of our sys- 
tem of higher education thus reflects the 
breakdown of regionalism in American soci- 
ety. So long as we use our schools in this 
large, impersonal system as an instrument by 
which we sort, prepare, and grade our young 
people, in order then to distribute them 
among the different and extremely unequal 
positions in our society, education will in- 
evitably be a race for achievement rather 
than a fulfillment of intellectual and spir- 
itual potentialities. As Socrates said, the 
unexamined life is not worth living; today, 
we seem more concerned with the grade than 
with the examination. 


From Good Housekeeping, May 1966, 
pp. 172-173] 
Ir THE COLLEGE OF Your CHOICE Says “No” 


Every year, many thousands of high school 
students are rejected by the colleges. and 
universities they want to attend. Typically, 
these students sought enroliment at the na- 
tion's best-known private and state schools 
institutions that may receive five qualified 
applications for every available opening. 
When some students find out that they have 
not been accepted by the college of their 
choice, they fear they do not have enough 
time to find a suitable alternate school for 
the coming term. 

Several groups in recent years have orga- 
nized nonprofit admissions centers to help 
these students. Those who have not pre- 
viously applied to any school are also served 
by these centers which have the same pur- 
pose: to act as a clearinghouse to bring to- 
gether qualified high school graduates and 
colleges with room for students. (Many 
large cities also have commercial, profit- 
making admissions-aid offices which claim 
to offer comparable help.) Their service is 
a supplementary one designed expressly for 
the student who is having difficulty enter- 
ing college through the usual method of 
applying to one or several schools at a time. 
Each admissions center has a large and varied 
list of participating four-year and two-year 
colleges to which it sends information about 
prospective students. No center guarantees 
college acceptance. However, each says more 
than 90 percent of those who use its services 
are accepted at some school. 

Although the number of young men and 
women seeking to enter college has been 
growing rapidly recently, not all colleges 
and universities are overcrowded. The com- 
parative handful of well-known schools and 
many of those in the congested Northeast get 
many more applicants than they can handle. 
“The major problem In college admissions 18 
not a lack of classroom seats, but that too 
many students are applying to relatively few 
colleges," says Dr. Henry Klein, executive 
director of the American College Admissions 
Center. “More than 50 percent of all appli- 
cations are going to only 7 percent of the 
country's colleges. The admissions bottle- 
neck can be broken by more students getting 
more information about more colleges.” 
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Oldest of the centers is the College Ad- 
missions Center, opened in 1958 by the Asso- 
ciation of College Admissions Counselors (610 
Church Street, Evanston, Ill. 60201), a na- 
tional organization of accredited colleges, 
universities, secondary schools and educa- 
tional associations, The Council of Higher 
Educational Institutions in New York City 
sponsors the College Admissions Assistance 
Center (41 East 65th Street, New York, N.Y. 
10021). The Catholic College Admissions and 
Information Center (3805 McKinley Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20015) refers pros- 
pective students only to Catholic schools. 
The American College Admissions Center 
(Junto School Building, 12th and Walnut 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 19107) refers only 
to schools east of the Missisippi River. 

The centers will accept applications from 
anyone who requests aid. These include high 
school seniors, graduates of two-year colleges, 
those in college who want to transfer, and 
adults who want to enter or return to college. 
(Applicants for graduate or professional 
schools or part-time or evening study are not 
accepted.) Forms are available on request. 
A nonrefundable registration fee, $15 or $20 
depending upon the center, must accompany 
the application. The Evanston, New York and 
Philadelphia centers waive or reduce the fee 
for students unable to pay. After reviewing 
the information, each center forwards it to 
áll or many of the schools that use its service 
(the schools are not identified to the stu- 
dent). If admissions counselors at any of 
the schools believe an applicant is qualified, 
they contact him directly and ask him to ap- 
ply for admission. Students asked to apply 
often are accepted. 

Applications can be made to the centers 
within the year that a student hopes to en- 
ter college. The centers accept applications 
relatively close to the start of a new semes- 
ter. For example, the College Admissions 
Assistance Center, in New York, processes 
applications up to about August 15 for fall 
college admission and to January 15 for mid- 
year admission. Earlier applications, of 
course, are preferred. 

The centers do not help students get finan- 
cial aid. A statement of need is passed along 
to colleges with each applicant's forms. Col- 
leges interested in a student then determine 
if they can offer financial help. 


[From Seventeen magazine, February 1966, 
pp. 36-38, 146-147] 
COLLECE AND CarEeRsS—Do I REALLY 
Have To Go to COLLEGE? 
(By David Klein) 

If your parents and teachers are pressing 
you—subtly or not-so-subtly—to go to col- 
lege, and if your friends constantly talk 
about their college plans, it’s pretty hard for 
You to entertain the idea of not going with- 
Out feeling like a moron, a traitor or some 
kind of freak. And yet, if you allow yourself 
to think clearly, honestly and independently, 
there may be some very good reasons why 
you should not follow the crowd to the 
campus—at least not this year. 

A major point to bear in mind is that girls, 
unlike boys, have all sorts of opportunities 
for college education later in life—between 
marriage and motherhood or after the chil- 
dren are „beyond infancy. There is hardly 
& freshman class on any campus today that 
doesn’t contain women in their twenties, 
thirties and forties. And women, unlike men, 
can change careers, once or several times, 
later on in life. They can learn to be 
librarians or social workers or editors or 
teachers in their mid-thirties—an age at 
which men are supposed to be well estab- 
lished in the career they chose during their 
college years. For these reasons, deciding 
against college (or postponing the decision) 
need not have as serious consequences as 
it may for a boy, 

To clarify your thinking, let's dispose of 
some of the bad, but popular, reasons for 
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passing up college. One of the worst of these 
is an ambition to get directly into one of the 
“glamour” careers: modeling, acting, singing, 
ballet, fashion design, etc. This can be a 
serious mistake for two reasons. First, a 
“glamour” career is glamorous only because 
many people are attracted to it but very, 
very few succeed in it. Even if your friends 
are quite sincere in predicting all sorts of 
success for you, your actual chances are much 
too small to justify your giving up college 
for them. 

Second, for some of the “glamour” careers, 
college can improve your chances rather than 
hurt them. If you're interested in acting, 
singing, dancing or painting, college offers 
you all sorts of opportunities not only to 
learn more, both in courses and in extracur- 
ricular activities, but also to perform or ex- 
hibit your work before bigger and more so- 
phisticated audiences. You may be surprised 
to learn how many of the great actresses got 
their start in college theater productions, 

A second bad reason for not going to col- 
lege is that your're engaged to or going steady 
with a boy who isn't. If you're really afraid 
that a few months of separation will wreck 
your relationship or that college will make 
you “too educated” for him or that you 
may meet someone more attractive on 
campus, let's face it: your present relation- 
ship isn’t worth much. Certainly, it isn’t 
worth the value of a college education. 

But some of the reasons for not automati- 
cally applying for college admission are very 

ones, even though they may not be 
fashionable with your crowd or appealing 
to your parents. Suppose, for example, that 
you're “not the academic type” (which is 
the polite way of saying that your high 
school record won't make a college admis- 
sions officer throw his hat into the air). 
And suppose, too, that although you're in 
the lower third of your class academically, 
you're in the top ten percent in such quali- 
tles as kindness, tact, sympathy, warmth, de- 
pendability and cheerfulness. Would you 
be wiser to struggle through whichever col- 
lege would take you or to find a job (and 
there are many of them) that would give 
people the direct benefit of these qualities? 
Doing a top-notch job as a library assistant 
or a dental technician or a receptionist or a 
sales clerk may give you, and other people, 
much more satisfaction than spending four 
years building an undistinguished record at 
an undistinguished college. 

It's easy to argue that these are “dead end” 
jobs—but they don't have to be. In fact, 
your success at such a job may convince you 
that you're “not so dumb after all,” that your 
high school record was uninspiring simply 
because high school didn’t inspire you and 
that, faced with a challenge or an interesting 
problem, you can do very creditably indeed. 
And this conclusion may lead you to go back 
to school with a real sense of purpose. Some 
library assistants go back to become profes- 
sional librarians. Some dental technicians 
go gack to become dentists, (Yes, there are 
female dentists, some of them extremely 
successful.) Some switchboard operators in 
social agencies go back for professional train- 
ing in social work. And you don't need to 
worry about age limits here until you're in 
your forties. 

But even if you don't go back for more 
schooling, is a job a “dead end” if you really 
love it? Many a boy who would be a happy 
and excellent automobile mechanic is steered 
away from this dead end” job and urged to 
become a not particularly happy or excellent 
engineer. As a girl, there is less necessity for 
you to move from a job that makes you 
happy to one that pays you more—and you 
may want to take advantage of this social 
fact. 

Another good reason for not rushing into 
college may be your indecision about a pro- 
fessional career. In the liberal arts college, 
you need not, of course, decide on your ma- 
jor for the first two years, but the courses 
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you take during your freshman and sopho- 
more years may be less helpful in shaping 
your decision than a period of work in the 
field you're considering. 

It’s impossible, naturally, to “try out” for 
a job that requires professional training, but 
you may be able to get a good worm's-eye 
view of it by taking a nonprofessional job on. 
the premises. Working as a hospital clerk 
or & nurse's aid can give you a firsthand idea 
of what nursing or medicine is really like 
and this may come as a real jolt if you've 
been basing your notion on television pro- 
grams and memories of your own tonsillec- 
tomy. A job as switchboard operator in a 
family service agency can tell you more 
about social work as a career than a dozen 
guidance counselors or a carload of career 
pamphlets. A stint as a stenographer or an 
order clerk in a publishing house may en- 
chant (or disillusion) you with a career as 
an editor. 

Useful as this kind of experience is, two 
cautions are in order; Don't get so engrossed 
in your observatios that you neglect your 
routine work or, worse yet, get accused of 
eavesdropping. And don’t assume that all 
hospitals or all agnecies or all publishing 
houses are exactly like the one in which 
you're working. 

Another reason for considering the post- 
ponement of college has to do with your age. 
Some students, by starting school at an eariy 
age, skipping some of the primary grades 
and taking accelerated courses later on, find 
themselves high school seniors at the age of 
fifteen. Now there's no reason to assume 
that the social and emotional maturity of 
these students lags far behind their grade 
placement. But by the same token, there is 
no reason to assume that their maturity is 
as advanced as their grade placement either, 
Different people develop in different ways at 
different rates. The point is that some 
fifteen-year-olds who have a happy enough 
time as seniors in their home-town high 
schools are likely to find themselves socially 
and emotionally lost in a dormful of elght- 
een-year-olds three hundred miles from 
home. And even if they feel thoroughly 
comfortable, they will be graduated at nine- 
teen, an age at which both employers and 
graduate schools may regard them as “too 
young.” 

If you are in this category, you may well 
want to take a year's break between high 
school and college. Such an interval not 
only allows you to “catch up” chronologically 
but may offer you some well-earned relaxa- 
tion from too much acceleration. Don't 
count on finding a job, since employers will 
probably reject you as child labor, but you 
can undoubtedly use the year profitably by 
taking supplementary courses at the high 
school or the community college, by im- 
proving your performance in music or a 
foreign language, or perhaps by taking secre- 
tarial in order to provide yourself 
with both a useful skill and a complete rest 
from academics. 


Convincing your parents that you don't 
want to go directly to college when they're 
all set to send you is probably even harder 
than persuading them to send you when 
they're dead set against it. But you can take 
several steps to strengthen your case. 

First, make plans ahead of time. Instead 
of drifting along while others are making 
college plans, do what you can to line up a 
job—either through your high school place- 
ment office or through your own efforts. 
Employers who have no vacancies now may 
have several during the next three or four 
months and may well hold one for you until 
after graduation. 

Second, pick up some skills. Learning to 
type adequately or to operate a switchboard, 
a mimeograph machine and a dictating ma- 
chine doesn't require a formal course if 
you're bright and resourceful. Having these 
skills not only puts you ahead of the girl 
who is just “willing to learn’ but also helps 
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convince your parents that you know what 
you're about. 

Perhaps the stiffest parental argument 
that you'll have to face is that college is the 
place where you meet “the better class of 
boys" and where you're trained for “the bet- 
ter class of jobs.” But there are some re- 
buttals for this. As college enrollments in- 
crease year by year, the social exclusiveness 
of college diminishes. You do meet many 
different kinds of boys in college, but if you 
live in a fair-sized city, there is probably a 
wide variety of boys there, and once you 
have a job you may find have more 
choice than you did as a high school girl. 

As for the better class of job.“ it’s hard 
to predict. Certainly there is a constant 
shifting in the prestige and status of various 
occupations, and until recently the “high 
prestige” jobs were those that required a 
great deal of technical training and skill. 
But with millions of college students now 
acquiring these technical skills, the high- 
prestige jobs of the next decade may be those 
that place their heaviest demands not on 
technical skills but on human qualities 
which cannot be picked up in college 
courses. 


Mr. MAGNUSON, Finally, Mr. Presi- 
dent, may I say that education is 
America's largest industry. There are 
more than 125,000 schools, more than 
2,000 colleges and universities, 2 million 
teachers, 100,000 administrators and— 
most important—more than 50 million 
students. Is education a challenge we 
can afford to neglect? 


Time Runs Out for Russia’s Jews 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BUCHANAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
article which I include herewith should 
stir the heartstrings of America. Those 
of us who cherish that most basic of our 
freedoms, religious liberty, cannot but 
feel deep sympathy for the Jewish people 
in the Soviet Union, Rabbi Arthur 
Schneier's moving acocunt of their plight 
underlines the hyprocrisy of a govern- 
ment whose constitution piously guaran- 
tees liberties its people have never en- 
joyed. Jews have suffered too much, at 
the hands of too many. Surely the time 
has come for them to live and to worship 
in peace, in every land. Whoever vio- 
lates their liberty trespasses upon the 
freedom of us all. 

Tran Runs Our FOR Russia's Jews 
(By Rabbi Arthur Schneier, Park East Syna- 
gogue, New York, as told to Jack Star, 

Look senior editor) 

Throughout the ages, two methods have 
been used to destroy Jews. The Hitlers and 
Hamans resorted to cold-blooded murder, 
while tyrants like the Syrian, Antiochus, tried 
the more stuble course of religious and cul- 
tural strangulation. One way kills the body, 
the other, the soul. But the objective re- 
mains constant: annihilation of the Jews. 

Hanukkah, the Festival of Lights, com- 
memorates the survival of the Jews in the 
face of Antiochus’s decrees. This Hanukkah, 
Soviet Jews face that same forced-assimila- 
tion policy. 

In another 15 years, if present conditions 
continue, Russia's nearly three million Jews 
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will no longer exist—as Jews. The Soviet 
Government is making it impossible for 
Jewishness to survive. 

These are the conclusions made by a team 
of U.S. religious leaders, of which I was a 
member, after a firsthand look at religion in 
the U.S.S.R. today. 

The investigators included Dr. Harold A. 
Bosley, minister of New York's Christ Church 
Methodist; Father Thurston N. Davis, editor 
in chief of the Jesuit magazine America; 
Father Eugene K. Culhane, managing editor 
of America; and former Congressman Fran- 
cis E. Dorn of New York, a prominent Catholic 
layman. We are all officers of the interfaith 
Appeal of Conscience Foundation of New 
York, which sponrored our tour of major 
Soviet cities. 

The planned decline of Judaism in the 
U.S.S.R. became obvious to us within a few 
days. In Moscow's Central Synagogue, which, 
like all Sovlet synagogues, is Orthodox, I 
sadly watched 70 shabbily dressed worshipers 
assemble for morning prayers in the predawn 
darkness. At 36, I was by far the youngest 
Jewin the room. Most of the men were well 
above the U.S.S.R. retirement age of 60. 
Their prayer shawls, an essential for morning 
worship, were tattered and patched. Prayer 
shawls are not made in the U.S.S.R.- A sign 
on the wall announced that distribution of 
shawles donated by visiting Jews from abroad 
had been suspended. 

The worshipers appeared to be shy and/or 
wary. They introduced themselves only by 
their first names. I noticcd some gave me 
warning winks. Several whispered in Yid- 
dish: “Watch who you talk to. Be careful.” 

Soviet Jews still live in fear. The black 
years of Stalin and the numerous executions 
of Jews on economic charges during Jew- 
baiting Khrushehev's regime remain vivid in 
their minds. According to reports I have re- 
ceived, fear has intensified since the recent 
sentencing to death of a 43-year-old Jewish 
engineer, M. Rabinovich, on charges of eco- 
nomic crimes. Soviet Jews remember that 
during 1062-04. more than half of the 163 
persons executed for economic crimes were 
Jews, the scapegoats for the chronically ul 
Soviet economy. 

Fear and discrimination have virtually de- 
stroyed Jewish religious training in the So- 
viet Union. Traditionally, Jewish children 
learn religion in parochial schools or in af- 
terschool classes. But these are not permit- 
ted in Russia, nor are Sunday schools. Until 
1957, the Soviets would not allow establish- 
ment of a yeshiva, a seminary for rabbis. 
Then one was finally allowed, in connection 
with the Central Synagogue. Three or four 
rabbis graduated. But in 1962, when most 
of the students went back home to various 
parts of the U.S.S.R. to vote in national elec- 
tions, thelr Moscow residency permits were 
suddenly cancelled. That ended the 
seminary. 

I asked Rabbi Yehuda Leib Levin, 72, a 
friendly, scholarly, dignified man, what prog- 
ress was being made toward training of new 
rabbis. (He is chief rabbi of Moscow. His 
sole colleague in the capital is 03-year-old 
Natan Olevsky, who visits Moscow's other 
synagogue on the Sabbath.) 

“It's not easy to get rabbinical students,” 
Rabbi Levin told me. “I have 12 applications 
now. They are being processed.” If the 
“processing” Is ever completed, I don't know 
where Rabbi Levin will put the students. 
The one small classroom in the synagogue 
was being used to store sacks of flour for 
Passover matzoth. 

In the summer of 1905, a group of Ortho- 
dox rabbis visiting the U.S.S.R. got assur- 
ances from Soviet officials that the seminary 
would be reopened with 20 students, that 
matzoth would be baked for Passover and 
that prayer books would be printed. The 
only pledge kept was to bake matzoth, the 
unleavened “bread of affliction” that is sa- 
cred to the Passover Feast as a symbol of lib- 
eration from the Pharaohs, In Moscow, any 
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Jew willing to have his name recorded and 
pay 75 cents a pound for it could have mat- 
zoth baked in a state bakery provided he 
supplied the flour. The Leningrad syna- 
gogue did its own baking. Matzoth were 
available in a few other “showcase" cities 
frequently visited by foreigners. 

The number of synagogues has declined 
sharply. A 1956 report by the Soviet Govern- 
ment to the United Nations said that there 
were 450 synagogues. By 1964, according to 
the official publication, U.S.S.R., there were 
only 97, and the latest information Indicates 
62 synagogues remain in the Soviet Union. 

No Hebrew Bibles have been printed for 
nearly 50 years, nor have any prayer books, 
except for 3,000 published in 1958. Even 
in death, a Jew cannot be a Jew. Consecrat- 
ed burial ground is required by Judaism, but 
no new land is available for Jewish ceme- 
teries. The last remaining Moscow cemetery 
is so crowded that bodies must be buried 
one atop another contrary to Jewish law, and 
new graves arc now being opened in the foot- 
paths. 

Circumcision (bris) of Jewish male infants 
has become a rarity. In Moscow, only about 
two are performed a week. But the equally 
important ceremony of bar mitzvah, when 
at 13 a boy becomes responsible for his own 
conduct as a Jew, is a thing of the past. 
There has been only one bar mitzvah in Mos- 
cow—a city with 500,000 Jews—in the past 
15 years. That occurred last summer, “Peo- 
ple are afraid to hold them,” a member of 
the congregation told me at the Central Syn- 
agogue. “The only ones not afraid to be 
seen here are we old men—we have nothing 
to lose," 

While Jews do not face the terrors that 
confronted them in the last days of Stalin 
and the continuing persecutions of the 
Khrushchey regime, discrimination is still 
very much a part of Soviet life. Jews hesi- 
tate to call attention to their Jewlahness, At 
the very least, a Jew might be regarded as 
an “eccentric” for attending a synagogue 
and thus not worthy of promotion on his 
job. “I can't go to shul anymore,” an old 
man told me, “It would make trouble for 
my children and grandchildren, Now, I wor- 
ship alone, at home.” 

The renewed appearance of articles in the 
government-controlled press maligning Ju- 
daism and its institutions has heightened 
anxiety. Synagogues are described as places 
of “decadence” where “any good Soviet citi- 
zen would not be found,” 

This year again, just before the High Holy 
Days, Israeli diplomats in the U.S.S.R. were 
accused of spreading Zionist propaganda“ 
and illegally distributing calendars and re- 
ligious books. It has become routine before 
every Jewish holiday to harass Israeli diplo- 
mats and intimidate Soviet Jews to keep 
them from having any contact with each 
other. 

Yet Jewishness is not dead. This year, as 
in the past three years, on the holiday Sim- 
chas Torah (‘“‘Rejoicing over the Law"), more 
than 10,000 young men and women gathered 
outside the Central Synagogue, jamming the 
narrow street. It was not a religious experi- 
ence, but it was a way to show their pride 
in being Jews. Not all cf the young people 
in the crowd were Jews, but they stood with 
the Jews as a sign of solidarity. 

Strangely enough, the future of Christian- 
ity in the U,S.S.R. is now more hopeful than 
at any time since the Bolshevik Revolution. 
I went to a magnificent cathedral and stood 
for three hours among 4,000 persons celebrat- 
ing the Russian Orthodox Christmas. It was 
impressive, There were two choirs of young 
singers. The 88-year-old Patriarch Alexei, 
head of the Orthodox Church, was assisted 
by 30 young priests. 

At ten o'clock that morning, our group 
observed services in the Moscow Baptist 
Church, which has 5,000 members. A third of 
the congregation was under 40. The mixed 
choir was youthful, We saw some of the 20 
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young preachers connected with the church, 
We met the pastor, the Rev. Jakov Zhidkov. 
who had studied in the U.S. and Canada for 
two years, interpreted for us. 

“We're not worried about survival,” said 
Jakov Zhidkoy. “We can operate within the 
guidelines set by the state.” The Zhidkovs 
showed us the journal Brotherly Herald, pub- 
lished for distribution in 5,000 Baptist 
churches in the Soviet Union every other 
month. They showed us a Bible, of which 
10,000 copies had been printed on offset 
photographic plates provided by the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. They said 25,000 hymnals 
had also been printed. 

Religious education seems to be no prob- 
lem for the Baptists (a label that covers 
most Protestants within the U.S. S. R.). New 
ministers are being trained by correspond- 
ence before they are assigned to the 5,000 
Baptist churches throughout the Soviet 
Union. Children of Baptists apparently get 
some religious training while church services 
are in progress. 

The Russian Orthodox leaders are even 
more confident of their survival. We met 
with Metropolitan Nikodim, who, at 39, is the 
main force in the U.S. S. R. s most important 
denomination. There are 20,000 Orthodox 
churches in the Soviet Union, Metropolitan 
Nikodim proudly exhibited an autographed 
photograph showing him in Rome with Pope 
Paul VI at the Ecumenical Council. 

Archbishop Nikodim estimated that from 
30 to 50 million of the 232 million Russians 
are believers. Their financial contributions 
help support the church, which also earns 
large sums by making and selling candles, 
icons and crucifixes. The workshops pro- 
ducing these objects are the only nonstate 
factories in the U.S.S.R. 

The money earned by the church enables 
it to grant full scholarships to its theological 
students. Metropolitan Nikodim said there 
are 750 students at church seminaries in 
Leningrad, Odessa, and Zagorsk, near Moscow. 

In Leningrad, our group saw more evidence 
of Orthodox strength. The war-damaged 
St. Nicholas Church has been rebuilt at a 
cost of $500,000. With several thousand 
Russian men and women, we witnessed a 
Mass on the third floor. Then, on the un- 
heated main floor, we saw young parents, 
unmindful of the freezing cold, waiting with 
thelr infants, who were to be baptized. The 
Leningrad synagogue, by contrast, held only 
old worshipers. A man of 85 serves as rabbi. 
His congregation has absolutely no contact 
with the Moscow Jews, or any other Russian 
Jews for that matter. The shohetim, Ortho- 
dox Jewry's ritual slaughterers of fowl and 
Cattle, were also old men. They slaughtered 
three cows a week to provide kosher meat for 
all Leningrad, which has 330,000 Jews. 

When we met with Peter Makartsev of the 
Council of Religious Cults, the government 
agency that oversees all churches and syna- 
gogues, we realized that the government is 
not eager to help Judaism thrive. 

A genial man, Makartsev told us he was 
an atheist, "Yet not only do I seek to meet 
the needs of religious groups, but I will work 
to forestall any encroachment against them 
by other government agencies.” Still, 
Makartsev reflected the government's view: 
“Religion is for old people. The younger 
ones aren't interested.“ 

We offered to have engraving plates sent 
from America, as had the Baptists, so that 
Hebrew prayer books could be printed. 

v demurred. “Maybe we can make 
Plates from the old prayer book.” 

Although we were led to believe that 10,000 
Prayer books would be available within three 
months, as of this date, they have not been 
Published. The Appeal of Conscience Foun- 
dation sent letters to Mr. Makartsev and 
Ambassador Anatoly Dobrynin in Washing- 
ton, offering to send a gift of 10,000 prayer 
books in time for the High Holy Days last 
September, Shortly after the High Holy 
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Days, we received a cool refusal from the 
embassy. First Secretary I. Bubnov wrote 
that“. printing of religious books in the 
U.S.S.R. is handled by religious organizations 
themselves. religious books are regu- 
larly published in the Soviet Union in ade- 
quate quantities and .. according to the 
available information a prayer book and a 
religious calendar for Jews will be printed 
in the U.S.S.R. in the nearest future.” I 
hope that the prayer books will be printed 
and distributed without any further delay. 

Makartsey offered stern advice during our 
visit with him: “We're not going to lift a 
finger to promote religion. The religious 
groups themselves must take the initiative." 

Our group decided that Christians might 
be able to take such initiatives, but we doubt 
that Jews can. We realized this when, at 
Central Synagogue, we met the rabbi and a 
self- invited committee“ of synagogue offi- 
cials. Father Davis told the rabbi: “We 
come here as brothers and friends, concerned 
about your welfare.” 

“Look here,” said one of the committee 
members, “this is not America, where people 
burn synagogues and desecrate graveyards. 
There is no anti-Semitism here." A second 
committee member chimed in: “Why don't 
you concern yourselves with world peace and 
discrimination in America and persuade your 
Government to act toward that end instead 
of concerning yourselves with religion? We 
have no problems.” 

Jewish leaders such as these cannot save 
Judaism. It all seems part of a plan. Soon, 
the few elderly rabbis will be dead; so will 
the elders of each congregation. No new rab- 
bis are being trained. And the tattered 
prayer books will finally disintegrate. 

The regime's reasoning is evident. No So- 
viet citizen may have binding tles outside 
Russia's national boundaries. This explains 
the favored position of the Russian Ortho- 
dox and Russian Baptists: they belong to 
denominations that center in the U.S.S.R. 
Jews throughout the world are bound to- 
gether by a common faith, heritage and tra- 
dition. This makes them suspect to the So- 
vlets. 

Only world opinion can save the Russian 
Jews. The present rulers of the Kremlin, un- 
like Khrushchev, show greater sensitivity to 
world opinion. In our time, social justice 
has become the dominant concern of world 
religious leaders. The full weight of their 
moral influence on the plight of Soviet Jewry 
could not be ignored by the leaders of the 
Soviet Government. The destruction of any 
religion in the U.S.S.R. does damage to all 
religions. And a quixotic government may 
suddenly turn on anybody, which explains 
why some Russian Baptists have recently 
run afoul of the regime. 

There is no reason why Judaism should not 
be able to survive under communism. On 
my trip, I visited Budapest where, as a ref- 
ugee from Hitler, I had attended.secondary 
School. In Hungary, the Jews, like other 
religious groups, can send their children to 
parochial schools or after-school religious 
classes, A seminary is training eight future 
rabbis. Matzoth and Kosher food are readily 
available. The state maintains the synago- 
gues and helps pay the salaries of religious 
functionaries. I hope and pray that the So- 
viet authorities can be persuaded to grant 
similar privileges to its Jewish citizens. 

I will never forget the Saturday service at 
Central Synagogue, where I was allowed to 
address the congregation. The paint was 
peeling off the old walls in the large room. 
Seven hundred men, most of whom were in 
their 70’s and 80's, listened in stark silence 
as I spoke. I told them: 

“My concern for fellow Jews has brought 
me here. We Jews are one body and one 
soul. When you laugh, we laugh; when you 
cry, we cry. You are not forgotten; you 
are not forsaken. Every Jew is responsible 
for his brother.” 
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Then I echoed the words of II Samuel 
10:12: “Be strong; be strong, and let us 
strengthen one another.” 

When I finished, the silent men crowded 
around me. Their hands reached out to 
touch me. They said: “Thank you, thank 
you, come back soon.” They followed me 
into the zero cold outside and through the 
falling snow. An old man whispered: “Do 
not forget us.” I cannot. 


Lord Russell’s War Crime Trial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, Bertrand 
Russell and a number of other individu- 
als, including Isaac Deutscher, Jean Paul 
Sartre, and Peter Weiss, are now con- 
ducting what they describe as a trial, 
in which President Johnson, Secretary of 
State Rusk, and Secretary of Defense 
McNamara are being charged with war 
crimes, brutality, and violation of the 
humane standards of war. 

In a letter to President Johnson on 
August 26, 1966, Russell stated that the 
Vietnam war “is like that waged by Fas- 
cist Japan and Nazi Germany in south- 
red Asia and Eastern Europe, respec- 

vely.” 

In his statement, Lord Russell makes 
reference to the number of Vietnamese 
killed in the war and to the harsh con- 
ditions under which Vietnamese Peasants 
are forced to live. Yet, he makes no 
reference whatever to the brutality of 
the Vietcong, and to their concerted ef- 
fort to seize control of South Vietnam 
by force, terror, and violence. 

In a searching analysis of Lord Rus- 
sell and his trial, which appeared in a 
recent issue of the liberal weekly, the New 
Leader, Sidney Hook, a distinguished lib- 
eral and longtime foe of all totalitarian- 
ism, noted: 

In view of Russell's declaration that the 
Tribunal is to prove “the most exhaustive 
portrayal of what has happened to the peo- 
ple of Vietnam”, perhaps a more important 
omission is the lack of any reference to the 
tens of thousands of Vietnamese men, 
women, and children murdered and muti- 
lated by the Viet Cong territorists. ‘These, 
apparently, are not regarded as crimes against 
humanity. Nor is there reference to Ho Chi 
Minh's bloody purges whose excesses have 
been admitted by Hanoi, and which caused 
almost a million refugees to flee south, The 
Viet Cong is mentioned only where Russell 
denies that it is Communist controlled, 


Lord Russell, of course, is no impartial 
observer of the war. He has, for what- 
ever reason, already decided that it is 
the Communists who are right, and that 
we are wrong. At this point, Professor 
Hook points out: 

He is * * * like a character out of Gilbert 
and Sullivan arranging for the trial. He and 
his selected associates have set themselves to 
play the roles of judge, juror, and accusor, 
all at once. By announcing that only the 
alleged crimes of the American government 
will be judged and not those of the Viet Cong 
. the Russell tri- 

unal nction like Moscow 
Tribunal. -i 505 
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Bertrand Russell has had many ideo- 
logical shifts in his long career. At one 
time he supported a policy of appease- 
ment toward the Nazis, then he urged 
their defeat. At one time he urged the 
destruction of communism, and now he 
supports its aggressive wars. 

Professor Hook provides a profound in- 
sight into these shifts, and he makes a 
point which explains the difference in 
Russell's double standards. Says Pro- 
fessor Hook: 

His desperate fear of war has made him the 
willing ally of the Communist cause. Even 
in 1938 when he was pleading that the best 
defense of England and Denmark against 
Hitler was “their very defenselessness“, and 
that in the event of a Nazi invasion and take- 
over “the consequences both to ourselves and 
the world would be infinitely less terrible 
than the consequences of war", he did not 
speak up for the Nazis or defend their actions 
or pretend that they represented the forces 
of peace and liberation. Today, however, 
Russia has willingly accepted the role of 
spokesman for the Communist cause in Viet- 
nam. 


I wish to share this important article 
with my colleagues, for it tells us a great 
deal about the so-called “war crimes 
trial” which is now being conducted and 
which will be given fortissimo rendering 
by the Communist press and radio 
throughout the world. 

I ask unanimous consent for the in- 
sertion of Professor Hook's article into 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lord RUSSELL AND THE Wan Crimes “TRIAL” 
(By Sidney Hook) 

A few months ago Bertrand Russell, the 
nonagenarian but still vigorous English 
philosopher, issued a call for an Inter- 
national Tribunal of Justice to put on trial 
“the war-criminals—Johnson, Rusk, Mc- 
Namara, Lodge, and their fellow criminals.” 
Next month, on November 13, a nary 
meeting of the group is scheduled to be held 
in London. 

Promptly and enthusiastically endorsed by 
Radio Hanoi and the Communist press 

out the world, the indictment pub- 
lished by Russell accuses the American gov- 
ernment and its leaders of deliberate and 
systematic resort to the use of concentra- 
tion camps, torture, massacre, poison gas 
and chemical warfare’ against the Viet- 
namese people. It charges the United States 
with behaving like the Nazis in Eastern 
Europe and the Japanese in Southeast Asia 
“on a scale which is larger and with an 
efficiency which is more terrible and com- 
plete.” 

The explanation of these horrible crimes 
against humanity, according to Russell, is 
simple. The American leaders have done “all 
this to protect the interests of American 
capitalism” and further “their own economic 
interests.” The people ruled by these capl- 
talists are kept ignorant of the facts by a 
lying press; they are unaware that they, too, 
are being exploited by the war criminals and 
industrial overlords: ". . . 66 million Ameri- 
cans live at the poverty level. The cities of 
Amcrica are covered with slums. The poor 
carry the burden of taxation and the fighting 
of colonial and aggressive wars.” 

Russell holds out hope, however, that the 
rule of these “greedy and brutal men” will 
be overthrown just as soon as Americans 
understand the connection between the 
crimes perpetrated in Vietnam and the pov- 
erty of the American masses. “The Negro 
struggle in Harlem and Watts—the resistance 
of American students” are e g signs. 

‘The War Crimes Tribunal, by providing “the 
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most exhaustive portrayal of what has hap- 
pened to the people of Vietnam,“ will con- 
tribute to this end. 

What is curious about this document, 
issued in the name of one of the most dis- 
tinguished minds of our century, is the 
simplism of its thought and the virulence 
of its language, matching the crudest Com- 
munist propaganda leaflets. The only charge 
absent from its litany of crimes is that of 
germ warfare, the standard Communist 
canard during the Korean War that was laid 
to rest at the cessation of hostilities. 

In view of Russell's declaration that the 
Tribunal is to provide “the most exhaustive 
portrayal of what has happened to the peo- 
ple of Vietnam,” perhaps a more important 
omission is the lack of any reference to the 
tens of thousands of Vietnamese men, wo- 
men and children murdered and mutilated 
by Vietcong terrorists. These apparently, are 
not regarded as crimes against humanity. Nor 
is there reference to Ho Chi Minh's bloody 
purges, whose excesses have been admitted 
by Hanoi and which caused almost a million 
refugees to flee South. The Vietcong is 
mentioned only where Russell denies that 
it is Communist controlled. It is merely “a 
broad alliance, like the popular fronts of 
Europe“ —presumably something like the 
movement headed by Leon Blum in France. 

Because of its extremism, some observers 
have doubted that Russell himself is au- 
thor of the statement. Despite the use of 
the first person pronouns in it. Some sen- 
tences, such as the assertion that American 
capitalists “send American soldiers to Viet- 
nam as company cops," are written in an 
American idiom untypical of Russell. Else- 
where, the document reads as if someone 
were trying to imitate Russell's style. None 
the less, there can be little doubt that it 
expresses his sentiments, He has broadcast 
the substance of it on the Hanoi and Viet- 
cong radics. He has earlier charged that 
American soldiers in Vietnam were using 
their bayonets to rip open the bellies of 
pregnant women—a charge last laid, not 
against the Nazis in Eastern Europe, but 
against German soldiers in Belgium during 
World War I. The historical irony is that 
Russell came into public limelight by de- 
riding these and other atrocity stories about 
the Germans. 

Still, a case can be made for an objective 
investigation of the conduct of the Viet- 
namese war, as of any war. All wars spell 
death and suffering, which are always evil 
even when necessary in defense of a good 
cause. Sometimes the death and suffering 
are unnecessary and therefore doubly evil. 
It is absurd, however, to say that all wars are 
equally inhumane, A war in which prison- 
ers and wounded are murdered after being 
tortured is worse than a war fought under 
the Geneva conventions. A war in which 
non-combatants are destroyed by the plant- 
ing or hurling of bombs, or deliberately sub- 
jected to bombing from the alr, is worse than 
one in which the non-combatant population 
is spared and only military forces and in- 
stallations attacked. 

Some day when conditions permit, an in- 
vestigation into the way the war has been 
conducted in Vetnam, into its primes as 
distinct from its accidents, may be perfectly 
in order. An “exhaustive portrayal of what 
happened to the people of Vietnam —if hon- 
est and objective—could be instructive to 
all the peoples of the world. While it would 
not abolish war, it might powerfully affect 
the way it was fought. But whoever con- 
ducts such as investigation must not be a 
party to the conflict or violently prejudiced 
against either side, He must not be so pre- 
committed to an antecedent conclusion that 
he weighs the evidence unfairly. He must 
not have previously condoned the type of 
“crimes” to be investigated. 

How well does Bertrand Russell pass these 
tests? How “objective” is this searcher for 
objective truth? Does he come into court 
with morally clean hands? How trustworthy 
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and reliable are his reports? How much con- 
fidence can any fair person, informed of the 
past, have in “the bona fides and authentic- 
ity” of any tribunal he organizes? 

Note that to begin with Russell proclaimed 
in the most unmeasured terms the guilt of 
President Johnson, Secretary of Defense 
McNamara, Secretary of State Rusk, and 
other American leaders—and then he pro- 
posed to sit in judgment on them. Having 
pronounced the verdict of Gullty!, he is 
now, like a character out of Gilbert and Sul- 
livan, arranging for the trial. He and his 
selected associates have set themselves up 
to play the roles of judge, juror, and accuser 
all at once. 

This objection to “trying” people declared 
guilty in advance has been raised by many 
critics of the Tribunal, and it apparently 
has stung Russell and his associates, In a 
letter in New York Times of October 6, he 
defends his Tribunal as a grand jury consid- 
ering prima facie evidence in order to bring an 
indictment. But Russell has already drawn 
up the indictment. Further, he seems un- 
familiar with the fact that the grand jury 
which indicts is not the same jury which 
sits in judgment at the trial to resolve the 
issue of the truth of the indictment. He 
also mentions the Dewey Commission, which 
fairly examined the evidence of Stalin's purge 
trials in the 1930s. That Commission, which 
I helped organize, was first of all an inquiry 
into “evidence” already introduced in the 
Moscow trials. It gave Trotsky a hearing 
denied him by the Moscow courts that con- 
victed him without indicting him. 

The analogue to the Dewey Commission 
would be a commission of inquiry to ex- 
amine the evidence to be introduced (or not 
introduced) before the Russell Tribunal. By 
announcing that only the alleged crimes of 
the American government will be Judged and 
not those of the Vietcong and the Hanoi re- 
gime, the Russell Tribunal is more likely 
to function like the Moscow Tribunal than 
like the Dewey Commission. So resentful 
ig Russell of the criticism of his procedure 
that he suggests that those who make these 
criticisms are also responsible for the crimes 
against the people of Vietnam. He writes; 
“I suggest that those who raise procedural 
points in objecting to the International War 
Crimes Tribunal would be better occupied 
in assessing their own responsibility for the 
horrendous acts against the people of 
Vietnam 

This sounds more like Andrei Vishinsky 
than like the author of Justice in War Time. 
This is exactly the way English superpatriots 
spoke of Russell when he questioned the 
stories about German atrocities in Belgium 
in World War I. 

The charge against the American “war 
criminals” is indiscriminate warfare against 
the Vietnamese people. If this were true, 
North Vietnamese centers of population 
would long since have been destroyed. But 
in any event, Bertrand Russell has no moral 
standing in the court. He has justified in- 
discriminate warfare against a whole people, 
He was an eloquent defender of a preventive 
atomic war against the Soviet Union when 
the Kremlin refused to accept the American 
and UN offer to internationalize the sources 
of atomic energy. Clearly, atom bombs are 
a much greater menace to civilian popula- 
tions than pin-point bombing with conven- 
tional weapons. To condone one and con- 
demn the other is like starting a forest fire 
and becoming hysterical over the danger of 
a campfire, 

Morally, Russell's position is further weak- 
ened by the fact that he urged a preventive 
war on purely ideological grounds. Johnson 
in Vietnam, like Truman in Korea, whatever 
the wisdom of their decisions, intervened to 
repel actual aggressions—to counteract ac- 
tions that unleashed war. But Russell urged 
preventive war to destroy Communism in the 
Sovict Union and elsewhere. He anticipated 
that the Kremlin would refuse to yleld to any 
ultimatum to internationalize atomic energy 
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and coldly, if not cheerfully, accepted the 
consequences of inevitable atomic war, In 
such a war, he wrote, I have no doubt that 
America would win in the end, but unless 
Western Europe can be preserved from in- 
vasion, it will be lost to civilization for cen- 
turies [since the Communists would seize 
Western Europe and we would have to bomb 
it too]. Communism must be wiped out, and 
world government must be established." 
(Written in 1948, this was published in the 
Saturday Review of October 16, 1954:) 

The “American capitalists and their politi- 
cal and military servants,” apparently more 
humane than Russell, refused to employ 
their monopoly of atomic power to destroy 
the Russian people in order to get rid of 
Communism. Instead, they offered Com- 
munist countries Marshall Plan aid and 
sought to reach an accommodation on the 
principle that the political status-quo should 
not be altered by outside foreign forces. Far 
from being blindly anti-Communist and 
going to war for ideological reasons, as Rus- 
Sell urged, the United States has even aided 
some Communist regimes to preserve their 
independence at tremendous costs to the 
American taxpayer. This policy has had 
treater support from Main Street than Wall 
Street. The chief errors in United States 
policy may be traced not so much to the 
fear of native Communists coming to power 
by legitimate political means as to mistaken 
appraisal of the involvement of foreign Com- 
munist regimes as in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, and their efforts to impose their will on 
oe eimai peoples by invasion or subver- 

ou. 

Obviously, Russell is not sufficiently free 
from violent bias against either side in the 
Vietnam war to assess fairly the respective 
guilt of the combatants. Indeed, there is 
& good deal of evidence to show that he has 

almost pathologically anti-American, 
not against individual Americans, but against 
the American nation—its leaders and policies, 
&nd its people to the extent that they support 
these leaders and policies. Perhaps the most 
emphatic expression of Russell’s hostility to 
the United States—not without its humorous 
aspects—occurred at the time of the Cuban 
missile crisis. Russell had by that time 
Swung from a political posture in favor of 
Preventive atomic war to one of nuclear dis- 
armament. When President Kennedy an- 
nounced the discovery of Soviet nuclear mis- 
Siles in Cuba, positioned to fire at the United 
States, Russell taxed the President with lying. 
He denied that there were such missiles in 
Cuba and dismissed the photographs as 
Takes, He denounced the American heads of 
State as worse than Hitler“ and as the crisis 
deepened, wrote: “You are going to die be- 
Cause rich Americans dislike the goyernment 
Cubans prefer, Do not yield to ferocious and 
insane murderers.” 

When Khrushchev finally admitted the 
Presence of Soviet missiles in Cuba, Russell 
was not embarrassed in the least. As a 
founder of the Ban-the-Bomb movement, 
One expected at the very least that he would 
condemn Khrushchey for smuggling nuclear 
Weapons into Cuba, thus precipitating the 
crisis, Instead, he praised Khrushchev for 
his forbearance. Russell's attitude and sym- 
Pathies were clearly expressed in the text of 
two telegrams. The first was to Kennedy: 

“Your action desperate threat to human 
Survival no conceivable justification civilized 
man condemns it, We will not have mass 
murder ultimatum means war I do not speak 
tor power but plead for civilized man end this 

The second was to Khrushchev, who had 
gepatched mee missiles and whose adventur- 

m was su ently criticized by his own 
Comrades: 

“May I humbly appeal for your further 
help in lowering the temperature despite the 
Worsening situation your continued forbear- 
ance is our great hope with my high regards 
and sincere thanks.“ 
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Apparently Russell's high regard for 
Khrushchey was unaffected not only by 
Khrushehev's role in the Cuban missile crisis 
but by the butchery of the Hungarian Free- 
dom Fighters, carried out on Khrushehev's 
express orders. 

One might interpret Russell's blatant 
anti-Americanism, his shrill denunciation of 
its foreign policy, and his uncharacteristic 
servility to Khrushchev as a kind of sub- 
conscious compensation for his earlier es- 
pousal of a nuclear preventive war against 
Communism. But this can hardly explain 
the tone and substance of his criticisms of 
American domestic policies and conditions in 
recent years. Far from the great, 
if incomplete, strides made toward the elimi- 
nation of poverty and racial discrimination, 
Russell writes of the United States as if its 
minorities lived under a perpetual reign of 
terror organized against them by the Federal 
government, and as if the American working 
class was still suffering the throes of hunger 
and unemployment, About the time the FBI 
arrested and jailed John Kasper, the white 
racist rabble rouser, for encouraging viola- 
tion of a Federal court order, Russell wrote 
of conditions in America: 

“Members of the FBI Join even mildly lib- 
eral organizations as spies and report any 
unguarded word. Anybody who goes so far 
as to support equal rights for colored people, 
or to say a good word for the UN is liable to 
a visit by officers of the FBI and threatened, 
if not with prosecution, at least with black- 
Usting and consequent inability to earn a liv- 

. When a sufficient state of terror has 
been produced by these means, the victim is 
informed there is a way out; if he will de- 
nounce a sufficient number of his friends, he 
may obtain absolution.” 

These and other fantastic statements, un- 
matched even by the worst drivel about 
America broadcast by Radio Moscow or Pe- 
king, brought forth an indignant refutation 
by Norman Thomas, the veteran Socialist 
leader, and a more consistent opponent of 
war than Russell. His “Open Letter to Ber- 
trand Russell” (NL, January 7, 1957) refut- 
ing these falsehoods left Russell unmoved, 
Russell's fury against the United States has 
reached such a pitch that despite his claims 
to have returned to his earlier pacifism, he 
has recently appealed to Premier Kosygin of 
the Soviet Union to send the Soviet Air Force 
to combat the American planes in Vietnam— 
thus inviting the very global war he professes 

fear. 

: In his latest characterization of the United 
States, Russell speaks of the American wel- 
fare state as if it were an economic-military 
dictatorship ruling over a brainwashed and 
poverty stricken population. He ignores the 
fact that the standard of living of the Ameri- 
can working class, despite pockets of poverty, 
is not only the highest in the world but is 
currently the highest in American history. 
He ignores the progress the Negro, the Puerto 
Rican and other minorities have made with 
the help of all three branches of the Ameri- 
can government, He ignores the fact that 
most principled and consistent opponents of 
Communist aggression are not the American 
capitalists—many of whom wish to do busi- 
ness with the Communist countries, includ- 
ing Communist China—but the organized 
American labor movement. 

One does not have to approve of American 
foreign policy in Vietnam or elsewhere to be 
appalled by the virulence and hatred of Rus- 
sell's caricature of America’s culture and 
economy. When he shifted from the advo- 
cacy of appeasement of Fasclsm in the '30's 
to resistance, he never spoke of Nazi Ger- 
many in comparable terms. What explains 
his transition from a staunch opponent of 
Communism—we were premature anti-Com- 
reunists in many battles together!—to a role 
more appropriate to Lord Haw-Haw than to 
Lord Russell? 

Iam assuming, and I think it is true, that 
Russell is still in possession of his remark- 
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able faculties—that he is not a pitiable old 
man blindly signing statements drawn up in 
his name by those upon whom he has become 
physically and mentally dependent, One 
reason for believing that he is responsible 
for what he has written is that he has re- 
corded large portions of it for Radio Hanoi 
for transmission to American service men in 
South Vietnam. 

There are some who contend that Russell's 
transformation from a fanatical anti-Com- 
munist—prepared to destroy Communism 
almost at any cost Including nuclear war— 
into a fanatical anti anti-Communist and 
anti-American, is a consequence of the 
humiliations he suffered in the United States 
in 1940-42. At that time he was unjustly 
denied an opportunity to teach at the City 
College because of his views on sex and mar- 
Tlage—views that are widely held today. 
Later he was rudely and arbitrarily dismissed 
from his post at the Barnes Foundation 
which had been procured for him by John 
Dewey. 

This shocking treatment left him with a 
justified resentment which still burned 
fiercely when I last met him in the Fall of 
1953, But it does not explain the shift of 
ground. For although he was very critical 
of the United States at the time, asserting 
with typical exaggeration that the United 
Sates had become a police state under 
McCarthy, he was even more critical Gf 
Communism, 

The real reasons for Russell's conversion 
say more for his motives than his judgment. 
When the Soviet Union acquired the full 
panoply of nuclear weapons, Russell became 
convinced that their proliferation would in 
all likelihood lead to a world war which 
would destroy the whole of civilization, per- 
haps all human life. He was aware that the 
West, particularly the United States, had of- 
ficlally declared its willingness to accept gen- 
eral and complete disarmament provided it 
was universal and multilateral, subject to 
strict international control in order to pre- 
vent totalitarian countries, unhampered by 
a free press or a free public opinion, from 
launching atomic Pearl Harbors. At first 
Russell thought that the Soviet Union would 
accept such controls, since they were in 
everyone's interest. But when it became 
clear that the Communists would not permit 
effective inspection on their territory, Rus- 
sell’s views underwent a profound A 
He declared: “I am for controlled nuclear 
disarmament but, if the Communists cannot 
be induced to agree to it, then I am for 
unilateral disarmament even if it means the 
horrors of Communist domination.” In 
effect, to avoid the risks of war Russell was 
willing to settle for peace at any price. 

The foolishness of such a position is ap- 
parent, since it can only harden Communist 
intransigence. It offers the premium of total 
victory for stubbornness and unreasonable- 
ness in negotiation. It expects those who 
enjoy the reality of freedom and independ- 
ence, however limited, to surrender them out 
of fear of a problematic world disaster. 
Freedom and independence are still precious 
values in the Western world. Even Russell 
was once prepared to sacrifice half a billion 
lives if necessary to prevent the triumph of 
Communism, The logic of Russell's new 
position, the emphasis on peace at any price, 
compelled him to downgrade the importance 
of the values and institutions of freedom in 
the open societies of the West. 

He began to refer to the West and especi- 
ally the United States as the “so-called” free 
societies—which he did not do when, less 
free than they are now, they were s 
against Fascism—and to play down the evils 
of Communist dictatorship in the Soviet 
Union, China and North Vietnam. If the 
United States is a dictatorship of the capl- 
talists and their military henchmen under 
a formal veneer of rhetoric about democracy, 
the talk about freedom is hollow and hypo- 
critical, Since the choice is between one 
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kind of dictatorship and another, according 
to Russell's political logic, we may as well 
stay alive. Instead of resisting Communist 
aggression by war, which may destroy every- 
one, it is wiser to yield. “The horrors of 
Communist domination“ will not last for- 
ever. Kublal Khan, after all, followed 
Genghis Khan. 

It is thinking of this sort which explains 
why Russell has declared that West Berlin 
and West Germany are not worth defending, 
that India was more at fault that China after 
China invaded, that the intervention of 
North Vietnam into South Vietnam is not 
aggression, It explains why he refuses to 
speak of the deliberate murder of tens of 
thousands of South Vietnamese by Vietcong 
terrorists in connection with what he pur- 

to be a “most exhaustive portrayal of 
what has happened to the people of Viet- 
nam,” and why he plays up as deliberate 
American atrocities the unfortunate acci- 
dental loss of life incurred by the efforts of 
American military forces to help the South 
Vietnamese repel the incursions of North 
Vietnam and its partisans. 

Bertrand Russell is no more a Communist 
today than he was during the many years 
he denounced its terror. But his desperate 
fear of war has made him the willing ally of 
the Communist cause. Even in 1938 when he 
was pleading that the best defense of Eng- 
land and Denmark against Hitler was “their 
very defenselessness,” and that in the event 
of a Nazi invasion and takeover “the conse- 
quences both to ourselves and the world 
would be infinitely less terrible than the 
consequences of war,” he did not speak up for 
the Nazis or defend their actions or pretend 
that they represented the forces of peace 
and liberation. Today, however, Russell has 
willingly accepted the role of spokesman for 
the Communist cause in Vietnam. Last June 
11 he sent two separate messages to the 
Vietcong and to Hanol informing them that 
he was organizing a War Crimes Tribunal to 
bring Johnson, McNamara, and Rusk to 
justice, He concluded his message with 
these words: 

“I extend my warm regards and full soli- 
darity for President Ho Chi Minh and for the 
people of Vietnam. I convey my great wish 
that the day may not be far off when a 
united and liberated Vietnam will celebrate 
its victory in a free Saigon.” 

Bertrand Russell's place in the history of 
modern philosophy is as incontestable as 
the of Richard Wagner in the history 
of music. Neither the anti-Semitism of the 
latter nor the anti-Americanism of the for- 
mer can alter that fact. But they prove that 
when great men err they err greatly. 

One final question remains, Bertrand Rus- 
sell may be wrong in his unmeasured indict- 
ment of the position of the United States. 
But this does not establish the validity of 
the American policy. What moral justifica- 
tion, if any, can be offered for American in- 
tervention in South Vietnam? Perhaps the 
strongest defense of the official position of 
the United States was actually made a long 
time ago by John Stuart Mill, the godfather 
of Bertrand Russell, In an essay on “Non- 
Intervention” (Fraser's Magazine, 1859), 
which reads as if it were written only yes- 
terday, Mill wrote: 

“To go to war for an idea, if the war is 
aggressive not defensive, is as criminal as to 
go to war for territory or revenue; for it is as 
little justifiable to force our ideas on other 
people, as to compel them to submit to our 
will in any other respect.” 

None but ideological fanatics would dis- 
pute this. Mill then States what is required 
of a foreign policy, grounded in an intelligent 
morality, in situations like that of South 
Vietnam: 

“The doctrine of non-intervention, to be a 
legitimate principle of morality, must be ac- 
cepted by all governments. The despots 
must consent to be bound by it as well as 
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the free states. Unless they do, the profes- 
sion of it by free countries comes but to this 
miserable issue, that the wrong side may help 
the wrong side but the right may not help 
the right. Intervention to enforce non- 
intervention is always right, always moral, if 
not always prudent, Though it may be a mis- 
take to give freedom [or independence—S.H.] 
to a people who do not value the boon, it can- 
not but be right to insist that if they do 
value it, they shall not be hindered from the 
pursuit of it by foreign coercion.” (Italics 
mine—S.H;) 

No one can reasonably question that South 
Vietnam values its independence, and that it 
is right for the United States to endorse its 
claim. But whether what was right was also 
prudent, whether anything which is im- 
prudent on a large scale is also right, are 
questions not so readily answered. It may 
have been imprudent originally to become 
involved in South Vietnam. But it seems 
even more imprudent to withdraw from 
South Vietnam without negotiating a peace. 
For this would abandon the South Viet- 
namese to enslavement and decimation by 
the vengeful Vietcong and thus encourage 
further Communist aggression. I believe 
that Adlai Stevenson spoke for the reflective 
conscience of America when he said, on the 
very day of his death: 

“My hope in Vietnam is that resistance 
there may establish that fact that changes 
in Asia are not to be precipitated by outside 
force, This was the point of the Korean War. 
This is the point of the conflict in Vietnam.” 

If this point gets across the sacrifices will 
not have been in vain, since they will have 
prevented further sacrifices. If it does not, 
then since the United States cannot be active 
everywhere, prudence may dictate greater 
caution In the future concerning when and 
where to engage the enemies of freedom and 
national independence, 


Congressman McEwen Reports on Ques- 
tionnaire Findings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. McEWEN | 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
freshman Congressman in the 89th Con- 
gress, having succeeded the esteemed 
Clarence E. Kilburn upon his retirement 
after 25 years of service as Representa- 
tive of the 31st Congressional District of 
New York, I have attempted to rapidly 
acquaint myself with the public opinion 
of my district and to remain abreast of 
the evolution of that opinion. As an aid 
in this task, I mailed a questionnaire to 
more than 100,000 of my constitutents. 

Almost 10,000 replies were received 
from throughout the 5 counties which 


comprise the 31st New York District 


Franklin, Jefferson, Lewis, Oswego, and 
St. Lawrence. This is a district of range 
and contrast, covering an area larger 
than that of six of our States; encom- 
passing urban areas and great open 
farmlands; employing men in tasks rang- 
ing from heavy industry to dairy farm- 
ing; populated by many ethnic groups 
from the native American Indians to re- 
cent immigrants; and including eight 
fine colleges and universities. 

It is precisely because of this diversi- 
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fication, Mr. Speaker, that I find the re- 
sults of this questionnaire to be par- 
ticularly interesting. Indeed, the re- 
sponses from throughout the five coun- 
ties were nearly always almost identical. 
For instance, in each of the 5 counties 
and 14 of the 15 most populous areas in 
the district, the problem of adjusting to 
cost-of-living increases elicited the 
greatest response. 

Again, and almost without exception, 
strong opposition was expressed on the 
question of high Government spending, 
particularly foreign aid and the war on 
poverty. In reply to the question, “Do 
you believe in the war on poverty as an 
effective means of helping the poor?“ 
the districtwide responses were 62.9 
percent No“ and 22.7 percent Ves,“ 
with 14.4 percent failing to answer, and 
there was only a slight variation from 
this ratio when the various areas were 
taken separately. 

There can be little room for doubt in 
my mind, Mr. Speaker, after viewing the 
results of this questionnaire, that the 
people of the 31st Congressional District 
of New York are disturbed by the present 
policies of our Government with regards 
to its inflationary policies, the high costs 
of the Great Society programs, the fail- 
ure of the Government. to balance its 
spending even at the cost of higher taxes, 
excessive foreign aid, the space program, 


the war on poverty, and the war in Viet- 


nam. 


The results of my questionnaire, on a 
districtwide basis, follow: 


INFLATION AND COST OF LIVING 
[In percent] 


1. Have you feit the effects of an increase 
in the cost of living during the last year? 


len! naw N naan 47.2 
SOM p n a nae wie han EN 37.9 
E eas EN ET ORRO 10.3 
MOTALA hasr aa ae e 7 
Nonne. — T. 2.9 
FEDERAL SPENDING 
[In percent] 

1. Should federal spending be reduced? 
r res FAS EIS 85.4 
RO poate ean EA BA E E E Aa 7.9 
S cs ono eu cunacevloemenna ses 6.6 


2. If so, would you reduce spending in any 
one of the following areas? 


3. If Government action is necessary 
hold the line against inflation, do you favor: 


(a) Reducing government spending: 


— — EEES — — 17. 2 
ot SPUR a ² AAA - 25.9 
NO TUDO on one aenn snancemameae 56,9 


ernment spending: 
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(d) Price controls: 


OG. scent ort dete aM e 44.2 

pO EE DLS RIOT EU K ATER 16.4 

ES n S TAENSA SA I AN A E 39.4 
(e) Wage controls: 

p ENEAN AE Sand AN AER AE 38.6 

a EE E Rit E TE ID EARRA 17.0 

NG TeePOns6 2 44.4 


4. Faced with a choice of having higher 
taxes or increasing the national debt, which 
Would you choose? 


MgO?) (GRA eer ANT EA oe 56.3 
r sae ee 21.9 
Winde T. 21.8 


ADMINISTRATION POLICIES 
[In percent] 

1. Do you support the President's policies 
Of publicly pressuring Industry and labor 
leaders to hold prices and wages within 
“Administration guidelines”? 


Ge Oe ae and nea eee 58.9 
ye eel pee Sa ee La ny a Bw 31.2 
WO EDONOR anea oo ee Sen none 98 


2. Is the Congress dominated too much by 
the President? 


DA E PE. hppa ei E ca dient. 58.0 
CCC Ng POA re tl gee PE Soy AD PA Vi 27.2 
TTT 14. 7 


2. Should the minimum wage be raised 
and extended to farms and small business? 


PF 40.9 

ING et AA a re ee ELC 50,2 

NOTE 2a Sa ccs een eeu 8.9 
GREAT SOCIETY PROGRAMS 


[In percent] 
1. Do you believe the war and the Great 
Soclety programs can be supported at the 
same time? 


VS Bete iy b 17.4 
. c 72. 7 
N 9.9 


2. Do you believe in the war on poverty 
as an effective means of helping the poor? 


eee KHW T Pere ace — ; 
Bee sd . 3 
Nn cas 14.4 


3. Do you favor a reduction of the social 
welfare programs of the Great Society in 


Order to finance the war in Vietnam? 


WAR IN VIETNAM 
{In percent] 
1. Which course of action do you favor 
With regard to the war in Vietnam? 
(a) Withdraw our military forces: 


i fee eee Lape Lets OE Pe 22.9 

TTT 25. 4 

cc 51.7 
(b) Continue the present policy: 

Legs ie ik Ne Coe Fake | ae ses es 18.3 

NG ena? Eid ere Ae Norte 17.7 

No re hs hh eee 63.0 


(c) Tuke whatever military action neces- 
Stry to achieve decisive victory: 


ROB m wa el het le ANE YD 60.1 
TTT 7.3 
eee $2.6 
„(A) Seck negotiations with Vietcong and 
North Vietnamese under their conditions: 
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A Solemn Protest Against the Continued 
Persecution of Jews Living in Soviet 
Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Bergen County Commit- 
tee To Help Russian Jewry held a rally 
at the Bergen County Vocational School 
in Hackensack. At this solemn gather- 
ing members of every faith and both 
political parties joined in a solemn pro- 
test against the continued persecution of 
Jews living in Soviet Russia. I regret 
to say that the Russians have apparently 
not recognized the strength and deter- 
mination of the Jewish culture and reli- 
gion. Judaism has been a source of 
strength to our own pluralistic society 
in the United States, This age-old faith 
can never be extinguished by persecution 
and pogrom. It always rises again like 
a phoenix from the ashes. I participated 
with my colleague, Senator Case in this 
somber meeting of protest. It is my hope 
that the pressure of world opinion will 
force the Russian Goyernment to aban- 
don its policy of cultural genocide and 
to treat the Soviet Jews with the respect 
and the dignity they deserve. 

On behalf of Senator Case and myself, 
I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks delivered at this rally be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 5 emetic 
RALL BY THE ERGEN 

8585 Russian Jewry, 200 

HACKENSACK AVENUE, HACKENSACK, N.J. 

on of the colors; Jewish War Vet- 
wee iad by County Commander David 
age OR EN 

alm II. Isadore Freed, Composer; Can- 
tor Marshall M. Glatzer, Temple Sinai, Ten- 
9 by Philip Ball, Vice Chairman of 
the Committee and Program Chairman. 

Mr. Bart. On behalf of the Bergen County 
Committee to help Soviet Jewry, I would like 
to welcome our distinguished guests, and to 
thank all of you for being with us this eve- 
ning. Your presence here is evidence that 
you, too, believe that oppression must be met 
with protest, not with silence, We are par- 
ticularly grateful to the governmental, civic, 
and religious leaders who have taken time 
from their already overburdened schedules 
to be here. Their participation adds to this 
cause not only the dignity of their offices, but 
their stature as just, committed, human be- 


15 7% have revised the order of our program 
to allow one of those guests, Senator CLIFFORD 
P. Case, to speak first, since he must leave 
to meet an airline schedule. 

During his twelve years in the Senate, New 
Jersey's senior senator has earned respect and 
commendation as a responsible and respon- 
sive representative of the people. He has been 
called one of the Country’s ten ablest Sen- 
ators, received the Jewish War Veteran’s 
John F. Kennedy Memorial Award as “a 
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person of similar stature who has acted for 
the benefit of the people in all phases of 
activity”; and has been cited by the B'nai 
B'rith Anti Defamation League “for his con- 
tributions to the unending-struggle for Ub- 
erty and human dignity which is so vital to 
the safety, security, and serenity of our na- 
tion.“ 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the Honorable 
Cutrrorp P. CASE. 

Senator Case. There is no better evidence 
of the continuing vitality of America’s at- 
tachment to religious liberty than the deep 
and widespread concern expressed by Ameri- 
cans of all faiths over the anti-Semitic poli- 
cies of the Soviet Union. 

I have joined with colleagues in the United 
States Senate in unanimous condemnation 
of the Soviet policy of discrimination against 
Jewish culture, religion and community, and 
I know that we speak for the American peo- 
ple as a whole. 

It is a sad but indisputable fact that, 
alone among all Soviet ethnic groups, the 
three million Jews of the Soviet Union are 
forbidden schools of their own and other in- 
stitutions of Jewish 1 Yet these are 
essential if the ancient heritage of the Jews 
is to be perpetuated in full measure in that 
land 


And alone among all Soviet religious 
groups, the Jews are forbidden the right to 
have any form of nationwide federation of 
congregation or of clergy. Nor are they per- 
mitted religious and cultural tles wih Jewish 
communities outside the Soviet Union. 

These are not the actions of a nation truly 
committed to equality, which the Soviet 
Government would have the world believe it 
is. Neither is that Government's refusal to 
permit Jews to leave the Soviet Union to be 
reunited with their families abroad. 

So long as these conditions persist, Ameri- 
cans and all other lovers of freedom must and 
will protest. For protest, I am convinced, 
can be persuasive. So, too, can wise counsel, 
and I hope that Soviet leaders held the 
calm words of Israel's Foreign Minister, Abba 
Eban, at the United Nations General As- 
sembly. 

As he put it, “In a Europe increasingly 
open to movement between its Eastern and 
Western parts, in a world in which barriers 
are falling and international contacts are 
being multiplied, the renewal of contact be- 
tween kindred communities will become a 
natural corollary of peaceful co-existence.” 

As a co-worker of Ambassador Goldberg's 
at the U.N. General Assembly, I know that 
this kind of appeal to reason is a natural 
and necessary corollary to the appeal of 
conscience which we are voicing tonight, 
And to those whose plight we plead, we say 
with conviction: “You are not forsaken.” 

Mr. Batt. Thank you, Senator Case. 

Iam now honored to present one of Bergen 
County's most eminent citizens—a, former 
State Commander of the Jewish War Vet- 
erans, a former Mayor of Teaneck, an ndyo- 
cate of many worthy causes and a friend to 
many of us in the Audience: State Senator 
Matthew Feldman. 

Senator MATTHEW FELDMAN, Why are we 
here today? What has brought us together? 
Dare we dream that a small group of Ameri- 
cans, meeting in a suburban city called 
Hackensack—which no dne in the Kremlin 
has ever heard of—will somehow strike a 
magic chord of conscience which will compel 
the Soviet lenders to ease their policies of 
harrassment of their Jewish population? 

Certainly, there seems to be no logical 
reason to believe that the Russians can be 
moved on this issue. Only a few days ago, 
The New York Times published a story re- 
porting that Israel had charged in the United 
Nations that the Soviet Union is practicing 
discrimination against its Jewish population, 
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The Soviet reply was somewhat predict- 

able. Forty years ago, the British political 
scientist advised us: “States, like men, never 
protest their honor loudly unless they have 
a bad case to argue.” And so the Soviets 
replied to the Israel charges by characteriz- 
ing them as “specious, mendacious asser- 
tions and anti-Soviet slanders.“ And any- 
way, the Russians said, what about the way 
the Israelis treat their Arabs? 
In this kind of environment, it just doesn’t 
seem realistic to hope that something may 
vet come of the protests being raised by 
Americans against the treatment Jews are 
receiving in the Soviet Union. 

I ask, why, then, are we here today, 
pursuing such an apparently hopeless cause? 
There are a couple of practical answers to 
that question, and one idealistic one. 

First of all, the United States has consist- 
ently backed the Israeli demands for an in- 
vestigation of the charges that the Soviet 
Union is continuously harrassing Russia's 
two million Jews. 

While no one in the Kremlin has ever 
heard of Hackensack, a few people in Wash- 
ington have, so this rally makes a lot of 
sense after all—if for no other reason than 
as a reaffirmation of our fervent wish to have 
our government remain firm in its current 
position. 

Then, of course, there is the possible effect 
of the cumulative weight of public protest; 
there are many small and big towns all over 
America where rallies like this continue to 
take place, And the protest may eventually 
find its way through the Iron Curtain be- 
cause, it seems to me, the Russians are be- 
coming somewhat more interested in friend- 
ship with America as their relationship with 
their erstwhile friend and neighbor, Com- 
munist China, continues to deteriorate. 

So, perhaps the Russians will be in a more 
receptive mood about a number of American 
suggestions for changes that could improve 
relationships between our two countries. 
When that day comes—and perhaps it will 
be sooner than we think—it will be well for 
both governments to know that providing 
freedom to pursue and develop their religious 
life and religious institutions is vital to Rus- 
sia's Jews. 

But the underlying reason for our partici- 
pation in this rally, I believe, is the matter 
of conscience. Even if these offered 
no promise whatsoever of relief, they would 
continue to take place because it is im- 
portant to our sense of self-esteem and dig- 
nity that we take the time to protest griev- 
ious wrongs. 

As a basic tenet of the Judaic-Christian 
code of ethics, conscience is one of the prime 
movers and motivators in our society. 

To protest a wrong is the vital first step in 
the never-ending battle to overcome all 
wrongs in society: That first step takes a 
lot of courage in some instances, but nothing 
can proceed without it. 

Ed Murrow demonstrated that kind of 

when he dared to publicly criticize 
the late Senator McCarthy at a time when 
the Senator was riding roughshod over the 
rights of many innocent Americans. 

And Congressman CHARLES WELTNER of 
Georgia showed that kind of courage when 
he abandoned his re-election bid recently, 
rather than be bound by a party loyalty oath 
to support the odious campaign of that stain 
on the American conscience called Lester 
Maddox. 

Of course, it doesn't take much courage to 
criticize the Soviet Union in Hackensack, 
New Jersey, but exercising the conscience is 
& good experience, whether or not courage is 
also involved. It's an activity which cleanses 
the soul and uplifts the spirit. In the final 
analysis, I think that's why we're here: 
Simply, to do what is right. 

Somehow, it all must turn out to be mean- 
ingful—of that I am sure. The great 
scientist and humanist, Albert Einstein, had 


` 
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a. lot of confidence in the power of the con- 
science. Perhaps we can take heart from his 
words, The man whose inventive ingenuity 
changed the course of history in our society 
wrote: “Real human progress depends not so 
much on inventive ingenuity as on con- 
science.” 

Mr. Batu. Thank you, Senator Feldman. 

Our next guest, Monseigneur Henry Beck, 
serves as pastor of the Sacred Heart Church 
in Lyndhurst. He is a Professor of Religious 
History at Seton Hall University and at Drew 
University. Monseigneur Beck is a member 
of the American Bishops Ecumenical Com- 
mission for Dialogue with the Presbyterian 
and Reform Churches. He was a theological 
expert at the second Vatican Council in 
Rome in 1964 and 1965. We are honored to 
have him with us. Monseigneur Beck. 

Monseigneur Beck. My brothers and my 
sisters: We are here this evening to bring our 
witness and our love to our brethren in the 
Soviet Union. I come personally on behalf 
of the Catholics of Bergen, Hudson, Essex 
and Union counties which comprise the 
Archdiocese of Newark. In their name I join 
with you in protest against the evils that 
have in the past beset and which in this day 
continue to beset our. brothers and sisters of 
the Jewish faith. We Catholics have had a 
part in this. We open our hearts to you to- 
night, seeking your forgiveness and asking 
your pardon. One year ago, this coming Oc- 
tober 28th, we opened our hearts to all the 
Jewish community wherever it is gathered 
upon this globe of ours.. Then, solemnly at 
the II Vatican Council in Rome, we spoke 
on behalf of all Catholics everywhere: “The 
Church repudiates all persecutions against 
any man. Moreover, mindful of her com- 
mon patrimony with the Jews, and moti- 
vated by the gospel’s spiritual love and by no 
political considerations, she deplores the 
hatred, persecutions and displays of anti- 
Semitism directed against the Jews at any 
time and from any source.” (Declaration on 
the Non-Christian Religions, n. 4). 

Herein we speak from the very depth of 
our being. We cannot tolerate the horror of 
anti-Semitism for it runs contrary to our 
humanity and contrary to that love which 
we are beginning to learn from Christ. No 
doubt, we should have learned this earlier. 
But we are learning it now. And we are 
speaking to you with soul-felt conviction. 
Now, at long last, we speak in authentic re- 
sponse to our tradition. We join ourselves 
to you, our elder brothers. We decry with 
you that inhumanity which dogs your broth- 
ers and our brothers in the Soviet Union. 
We, too, are damaged when you are hurt. 
With you, we want to liberate all mankind 
from the incubus of hate, distrust and per- 
secution. We want totally to be done with 
man's inhumanity to man. It is your con- 
science which demands this and it is our 
conscience which demands this. 

We are one million five hundred thousand 
Catholics in these four counties of northern 
New Jersey. Our hearts bleed with yours in 
what your brothers and your sisters, our 
brothers and our sisters, suffer this night in 
the Soviet Union. It is not persecution to 
the blood, but it is a horror and we fee} it 
with you. We recognize the heritage which 
you represent and we recognize that we be- 
long to you and with you. Your God is our 
God. We have learned His blessed ways from 
you. Our deepest insights, our warmest love 
have come from you, from your fathers who 
are our fathers in that cradle of all civiliza- 
tion which is your Palestine and ours. 


Henceforth, please God, we shall ever raise 
our voice when yours is silenced. We shall 
stand with you, shoulder to shoulder and 
heart to heart. You have given us love. 
What else can we do but give you love in 
return. Accept our love, Brothers and sis- 
ters in the Living God, we go forth together, 
resolyed that your cause is ours, and your 
cause is the cause of all mankind. Thank 
you. 
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Mr. Batt. Thank you Monseigneur Beck. 

Reverend Arthur M. Frieberg, Pastor of the 
Trinity Lutheran Church in Tenafly is Prest- 
dent of the Bergen County Council of 
Churches. Reverend Frieberg, we are de- 
lighted to have you with us. 

Reverend Frrenerc. Distinguished guests. 
my friends. I am happy to be here tonight. 
Perhaps I will be recognized by some of you. 
I used to live in Bergenfield and my name 
was listed right next to Rabbi Fishberg. 80 
you might know what happened on many 
occasions; I would get a call and they'd ask, 
“Rabbi, can you tell me where the nearest 
Synagogue is?” And I'd say, Well, that de- 
pends on where you are”. And they'd tell 
me, and I'd give them directions, They 
never knew that they had a Lutheran Minis- 
ster on the wire. Now I think that that 
was the spirit of genuine love in a very prác- 
tical way. 

It is a real pleasure for me to be here to- 
night and speak this freely to you and bring 
greetings on behalf of the more than 100 
Protestant churches in Bergen County. We 
have 350 Protestant churches in the County, 
but a little over 100 belong to our Council. 
However, I think that what I am going to 
say would be symbolic of the thinking of all 
these churches. Being here tonight has 
made me look a little more closely into this 
terrible situation that exists in Soviet Russia 
with regard to your people, the freedom that 
is being denied them to express their religious 
faith and to retain their identity. This it 
seems to me is the basic issue in this whole 
situation. It is the identity of the Jewish 
people that is being destroyed by not allow- 
ing them properly to observe their religious 
festivals and to bring their children up in 
the ancient faith of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob 
and Joseph. And it is that which we deplore. 

I am also happy that I can be here tonight 
because I think that any form of anti- 
Semitism is a devasting force. The persecu- 
tion of any member of the human family is 
a contradiction of religion and unworthy of 
God's children, I, too, in some, small way, 
perhaps, atone for that which has happened 
in the history of my own church, the 
Lutheran church. Luther was such a con- 
troversial figure and he was such a child of 
emotion at times. In the youth-time of his 
life he was very much in favor of the Jewish 
people, and then something happened in the 
1540's when his mind was changed com- 
pletely. And it is for this reason I express 
Tepentance and would rather look back to 
the earlier rather than the later Luther. For 
certainly our heart goes out to your people. 

We have known some suffering, too, at the 
hands of the Soviet Government. One mi- 
lion Lutherans either died or were deported 
in the Ukraine Valley when Josef Stalin en- 
tered the picture of history. And that is no 
small number. We have learned from ex- 
perience, too, behind the Iron curtain, that 
it ls not easy to maintain your identity and 
religious faith even though you are per- 
mitted the outward observance of religious 
custom and tradition. For example, we 
know full well that even though we are al- 
lowed to conduct religious courses, yet cer- 
tain rights and privileges are withdrawn from 
the youth if they are known to enroll in such 
a school. They have no chance to go on to 
higher education. 

This sort of thing certainly should not exist 
in this twentieth century. And we should 
add our voice with yours in protest to this 
injustice which is being brought upon your 
people in the Soviet Union, And we would 
pray that God almighty might send his 
spirit into the midst of these people and 
enlighten their minds and hearts as only He 
can and lead them in the paths of 
righteousness. And so tonight I would add 
this in closing, that we here in Bergen 
County in our churches will do everything 
within our power to further your cause 
around the world. May God bless you. 
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MUSICAL SELECTIONS 


Jacqueline Maltin, Soprano: Roah V'roah— 
Shepherds and Maidens; Sadot Sheba’ 
Emek—Fields of the Valley. 


INTRODUCTION OF PLATFORM GUESTS 


Mrs. Marvin Barsky, Rally Chairman, next 
introduced the many platform guests. 

Mr. BALL. The leaders of Government on 
this platform are not here simply because 
of thelr offices. They have all demonstrated 
a concern for the needs of people and a 
willingness to fight injustice, 

In the case of HARRISON WILLIAMS, an ex- 
amination of his voting record and the bills 
he has sponsored demonstrate his concern 
particularly with the problems of the aged 
and the underprivileged. He was the chief 
Sponsor and floor manager for the Domestic 
Peace Corps Bill, a co-sponsor of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, and Medicare. 

The lot of an estimated two million mi- 
grant workers has brightened since a Wil- 
Hams sub-committee secured a migrant 
health program, children's day care centers 
and better housing and sanitation facilities. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I take great pleas- 
ure in presenting Senator Harrison A. 
WILLIAMS. 

Senator Harzison A, WILLIAMS. Je. All of 
us here tonight, throughout the County, Jew 
and non-Jew alike, must have a deep concern 
about the treatment of the Jews in the 
Soviet Union—or the mis-treatment of any 
group anywhere. 

There is ample evidence of the religious 
and cultural discrimination against the 
three million Jews in the Soviet Union. The 
Paradox is that Soviet ideology, constitution, 
law and practices encourages other groups 
to perpetuate their group existence through 
cultural and educational institutions and 
activities in their own languages; but since 
1948 when Stalin had destroyed all Jewish 
communal-cultural institutions there has 
been clear cut discriminatory practice 
against the Jewish minority group. The 
educational system was dismantled which 
had issued a total of 110 publications in the 
Previous three years. The famed Jewish 
State Theater of Moscow was closed in 1949. 
Yiddish actors, writers, leaders were 
liquidated, 

The essential elements of this policy were 
Continued by Stalin's successors. For eleven 
years there were no books, no publications, 
no theaters, 

Today— 

There is not a single Yiddish school or a 
Single Yiddish class in the U.S.S.R. although 
Soviet law requires the organization of such 

at the request of ten parents. 
~Three are no schools, classes or courses in 
any language to enable Jews to learn some- 
thing Jewish—history; culture; literature; 
and even their recent past, the martyrdom 
of Soviet Jews during the Nazi holocaust. 

There is no Jewish publishing house nor a 
Jewish book distributing agency, but only 
token nods toward Yiddish literature. In 
1956-61 five books published by classic Yid- 
dish writers long dead were published in 
Small editions; three more by living Soviet 
Jowish writers in 1964-65. Since 1961 there 

been a Yiddish literary magazine, So- 
bietish Heimland, originally a bi-monthly 
and now a monthly. Much of its edition of 
25,000 is for export. 

Let's not commit the sin of silence. 

I want to take this opportunity to com- 
mend our government and particularly our 
Ambassador Patricia Harris for the effective 
and courageous participation in the debate 
at the U.N. last week protesting the Soviet 
treatment of its Jewish citizens. 

I call upon the United Nations to con- 
tinue and to strengthen its forums on the re- 
Hgious and cultural persecution of Jews in 
the Soviet Union. It is through this inter- 
0 forum that world opinion can make 
4 most effectively felt in the Soviet 

nion. It is such rallies as you have here 
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tonight which will help dramatize the prob- 
lem and eventually influence a humane so- 
lution. 

Mr. BALL. Thank you, Senator WILLIAMS. 

In September of 1965, Jews from all over 
the country gathered in Washington, D.C. to 
protest anti-semitism in the Soviet Union. 
One of the most striking features of the 
demonstration was the fervor of our youth, 
Barnard Kaplan is typical of the young peo- 
ple who within a few years will inherit the 
responsibility to continue today’s fight for 
freedom—whenever and wherever it is 
threatened. 

Mr. Kapitan. The greatest problem that 
continually faces man is that of the future, 
a time unknown, distant, and far away, filled 
with pitfalls, conflicts, strife, and discord. 
Yet, as man progresses in time, he should 
also progress in his knowledge. Since men 
can learn from other men and the study of 
history is one of our most basic disciplines, 
the job of living should become easier and 
easier, and the next generation should live 
in a world of peace and prosperity, Yet, this 
has never been so, no generation has been 
free from war, none has gone without the 
burden of poverty, and none has existed in 
which all men were free and equal. In fact, 
living has become much harder, as our world 
becomes more complex so do splits among 
nations, and the gulf that exists between rich 
and poor and the persecution of minorities 
are no longer matters of money and hatred 
alone, but have definite sociological, educa- 
tional, and psychological implications. 

Jewish youth and indeed all the youth of 
today look towards the world of tomorrow, 
but all we can see is the world of yesterday: 
yesterday's wars, yesterday's jealousies, yes- 
terday’s economic problems, and yesterday's 
persecution. Humanity has not learned its 
lesson yet, but fortunately we have not given 
up and we are still willing to continue—and 
youth will also be struggling to attain these 
goals we hold so dear. 

Youth tries to Know what is going on. We 
are critical of what we see, but we are also 
doing something about it, besides reading 
the newspapers and giving a sigh of relief 
that we are not the ones involved. It is 
youth that is in the forefront of the struggle 
for civil rights. It was youth that built 
the State of Israel and it is youth that now 
defends it so it cam grow further. On the 
question of Soviet Jewry, youth have been 
activated by the Student Struggle for Soviet 
Jewry, while in Russia itself, Soviet Jewish 
youth have been among those openly showing 
their defiance to their government by going 
to synagogue on major holidays. 

Youth is constantly searching to find the 
truth, the essence of a situation, to find the 
facts and deal with them logically, rationally, 
and in the way that will do the most good for 
humanity. You may think that youth is 
idealistic and we are, but we can afford to be 
and some group must possess the unreach- 
able ideals. But befere one can become an 
idealist, one must also be a realist, one must 
know what is happening, for it is only in 
this way that one knows what to idealize 
upon. 

However, just as youth and idealism seem 
to be synonymous, so too are youth and prob- 
lems, and of these, Jewish youth probably 

its just share. Not only do we 
have the fears, anxieties and doubts common 
to all teenagers, but we are also faced with 
the problem of being Jewish in a mixed 
society. We often. ask ourselves: When to 
assert our Jewish teachings and when not 
to? What can we do as Jewish youth and 
what can't we do? What are our responsibil- 
ities as a minority? What is the significance 
of our heritage in today's world? Which all 
comes down to the basic question—is being 
Jewish a burden or a blessing to us in this 
country, in this world, and in this era? We 
ask our elders, and do not receive sufficient 
answers. We talk among ourselves and can 
not reach definite conclusions. These unan- 
swered problems serve as a stumbling block 
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for Jewish youth, because of them we are 
kept from achieving our greatest potential, 
Yet, we keep on asking. 

Even with this doubt, and especially be- 
cause of our idealism, the community of 
American Jewish youth supports, without 
any qualifications, the struggle for Soviet 
Jewry to attain equality within the USSR, 
and all the other points which we have come 
here to protest tonight. This may seem an 
odd statement to make because of its relative 
simplicity. These principles shouldn't be 
taken for granted because it should not take 
a long memory on your part to remember 
what happened in a similar situation 25 years 
ago. An opportunity was missed there, let 
that be the example and let us learn for to- 
morrow’s sake. And tomorrow will find 
today's youth in the positions of leadership 
and responsibility, we will want to know that 
we did all that we could and, perhaps, suc- 
ceeded, which means that in the 
days of this struggle we will speak out, pro- 
test, and in any way inform anyone that is 
willing to listen what the facts are and 
what can and must be done. Youth will not 
be guilty of committing the greatest crime 
of all—the crime of silence. 

Whenever social action has been taken, 
youth was there. Whenever social action 
will be taken, youth will be there. No matter 
the cause, as long as it is just, youth will be 
gang what it can and what it believes to be 

ght. 

The situation of our co-religionists in the 
Soviet Union typifies the many ills that face 
our world, which, if we do not stop now 
will spread and eventually destroy all, an 
injustice anywhere is a threat to Justice 
everywhere. 

The problems we face are many and the 
solutions, if any exist, will be difficult. But 
we shall strive, we shall seek, we shall find, 
and we will not yield. 

Achenu Kol Beys Yisroel, Adolph Katchko, 
Composer Cantor. Kurt Silbermann, Temple 
Emanu-El, Englewood. 

All Israel who dwell in distress, our brother 
suffering in bondage, bowed down with sor- 
row: who are in danger out at sea, and on 
the land; may The Lord have mercy and com- 
passion upon them. 

Lead them forth from their sorrow to joy, 
and change their darkness to radiant light. 
2 their bonds and bring them to free- 

om. 

Oh, hasten Thy wondrous work, O Lord, 
and bring it to pass. We seek Thee now at 
this very time and let us say, Amen. 

Mr. Batt. Joseph Lesser of Tenafly has 
served as Chairman of the Bergen County 
Committee to Help Soviet Jewry since its 
inception. He is a member of the Bar of 
New York State and a Vice President of 
Temple Sinai of Bergen County. 

Mr. Lesser: Honored guests, 
clergy, friends: 

The hour is late. I shall be brief, 

Before this rally breaks up, it is necessary 
to say a few words about where your Bergen 
County Committee to Help Russian Jewry 
goes from here. This question occurs to each 
of us just as it occurred to a young member 
of Parliament at a similar rally more than 60 
years ago in Manchester, Engiand, protesting 
against Russian pogroms of Czarist days. 
Young Winston Churchill said at that rally: 

“We do not quite know what practical 
steps can be taken. We have sympathy in 
abundance, indignation, and condemnation 
but what practical measures could we adopt 
which would have the effect of preventing a 
5 of these ghastly barbarities in the 

uture? 


Mr. Churchill responded by moving the 
adoption of a resolution declaring that “Rus- 
sian has * * * placed hereself outside the 
pale of humanity and the comity of nations.” 
Mr. Churchill did what he could to help and 
so must we. 


reverend 
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I want to emphasize however that the So- 
viet Government is not engaging in pogroms 
or physical outrages against its Jewish in- 
habitants like the Czarist Government or the 
Nazis but rather in religious and cultural at- 
trition against the Jewish community and 
on this question the Soviet Government is 
sensitive to world opinion. This sensitivity 
is revealed in a mountain of defensive press 
releases and letters to foreign newspapers. 

As a result of protests thus far the Soviet 
Government has: 

(1) Permitted matzoths to be sold in large 
cities during Passover. 

(2) Ended its campaign against alleged 
economic crimes. 

(3) Withdrew the anti-Semitic book 
“Judaism Without Embellishment”. 

(4) Expanded the Yiddish magazine Soviet 
Homeland and published a Yiddish novel by 
a living Soviet Jewish writer. 

(5) Indicated that a monument will be 
erected to the yictims of Fascism at Babi 
Yar; and 

(6) Condemned anti-Semitism, this is 
seen in Premier Kosygin's remarks in July, 
1965 and the subsequent Pravda editorial. 

Yet these are only token“ concessions to 
world public opinion, Our protests will be 
needed until there is a basic change in the 
Soviet policy of attrition against the Jews 
as a group. 

In the days ahead our Bergen County 
Committee will broaden and intensify its 
efforts. Specifically we will engage in the 
following activities: 

(1) Petitions of protest will be drafted and 
will be circulated for signature among our 
Judges and lawyers appealing—through the 
good offices of our government—to the juri- 
dical authorities of the Soviet Union asking 
those authorities to comply with the man- 
date of the Soviet Constitution and laws to 
accord full and equal rights to the Jewish 
community. 

(2) Similar petitions will be drafted and 
circulated for signature among other pro- 
feesional groups in the County—our educa- 
tors and teachers, our writers and artists, our 
physicians and dentists, our scientists and 


engineers as well as among our labor union 


members and our civil rights workers, 

(3) Our municipalities will be asked to 
adopt resolutions of protest. 

(4) We will have periodic breakfasts in 
Washington, DC., with our Congressional 
delegation at which State Department offi- 
clals will be invited to report to us on cur- 
rent developments in the Soviet Union. 
While in Washington, we will ask the State 
Department to arrange meetings for us with 
Soviet Embassy officials at which we can 
make known our yiews and impress upon 
them the seriousness with which we regard 
this problem. We together with other in- 
terested groups will consider the advisabil- 
ity of picketing that Embassy at appropriate 
times. 

(5) On Sunday, December 11—the anni- 
vereary of the adoption of the UN. Declara- 
tion on Human Rights——our Committee 
will act as co-sponsor of a major assembly 
on this question which will be held at the 
New York City Center. In due course you 
Will be informed concerning the details of 
this assembly and the role of our Bergen 
County group in assuring its success. 

(6) In the early part of next year, we 
will be participating together with other 
groups in emphasizing the artistic. contribu- 
tions that Russian Jewry has made and de- 
mand, in the name of humanity, that the 
community be accorded freedom of cultural 
expression; and finally 

(7) We will report back to you periodically 
on current conditions in the form of news 
releases to the general public, individual 
speakers at our business and civic organiza- 
tions and at our churches and synagogues. 

In a word, we shall be busy. This rally 
marks not the end but rather the beginning 
of our efforts. 


Over 130 years ago an unknown and in- 
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significant man In speaking to an apathetic 
world on behalf of another great cause relat- 
ing to human freedom and dignity said: 

“On this subject I do not wish to think, 
or speak, or write, with moderation * * * I 
am in earnest—I will not equivocate—I will 
not excuse—I will not retreat a single inch 
and I will be heard.“ 

William Lloyd Garison was heard—he lit a 
fire that ended slavery in these States. 80 
too we shall be heard—and those in Russia— 
on behalf of whom we speak will one day 
be free. The fact is that as of the present 
the Jews are neither permitted to leave the 
Soviet Union nor to enjoy a full Jewish life 
in the Soviet Union. They are not permitted 
to learn of their ancient heritage and hence 
cannot transmit that heritage to their chil- 
dren. Until this basic condition is changed, 
our protests are needed and with God's help 
they will be heard—we shall not be silent. 

“Praise Unto Him,” Heinrich Schalit, Com- 
poser, Cantor Irving Shulkes, Temple Emeth, 
Teaneck, 

Rabbi Joseph Rudavsky delivered the clos- 
ing benediction. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I also ask unanimous consent 
that a very fine letter written by Mr. 
Herbert Levy, executive director of B’nai 
B'rith of Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and West Virginia, be included in 
the REcorp. Mr. Levy quite eloquently 
explains the reason for the rally and I 
think it will be of interest to my col- 
leagues. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 

BN B'RITH OP DELAWARE, New 
JERSEY, PENNSYLVANIA, WEST 
VIRGINIA, 

Philadelphia, Pa., September 13, 1966. 
Mr. LEONARD L. ROEMER, 
Hackensack, NJ. 
Subject: Soviet discrimination, 

Dan Len; 1. Thank you very much for your 
letter of August 31, I am happy to note 
that our previous information was helpful, 

2. As to the appeals for funds from the 
lodges, the policy, as you know, is to the ef- 
fect that no funds from fund raising may be 
diverted until the Service Fund goal is met, 
I presume that funds derived from dues, 
which is for lodge administrative purposes 
could conceivably be used. However, I sug- 
gest that you discuss this with Harold Staen- 
berg, District Service Fund Committee Chair- 
man, 

3. As to the various questions which you 
have listed, I shall try to provide some guid- 
ance. 

Q. “One Jew asked me if we were not med- 
dling with the internal affairs of a foreign 
nation”... 

A. The demonstrations in which we take 
part are for the dual purpose of requesting 
our Own government to use their good of- 
fices in appealing to the USSR in alleviat- 
ing the plight of a segment of their popula- 
tion which had been discriminated against; 
and, on the other hand, to expose to our own 
countrymen the plight of Soviet Jewry. So- 
viet discrimination makes a distinction be- 
tween the rights guaranteed by the Soviet 
constitution and those rights given to the 
Jews of the USSR. 

I suppose it could be said that when we 
protested the annihilation of millions of 
people by Nazis it was, in a sense, “meddling 
in the Internal affairs" of that government. 

No doubt when the United Nations pro- 
posed the Genocide Convention to outlaw 
mass murder against ethnic groups by gov- 
ernments within thelr own borders, it was, 
in effect “meddling in the internal affairs” 
of governments. 

We are not suggesting that the Soviets are 
proposing anti-Semitism by government 
decree; what we are stating is that the evi- 
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dence is plain that they are discriminating 
against the Jew as a group, be it religiously 
or culturally. 

As to the question—Why—to pick gut 
Russia in counter-distinction to several other 
countries which are anti-Semitism, etc., the 
fact is that the Eastern countries do not pre- 
vent the Jews from fulfilling their role as 
citizens, nor for the most part discourage 
cultural and religious entity. 

The USSR is the one major country, to my 
knowledge, which overtly is discriminating 
in this direction. 

We face a most unusual situation as a 
Jewish people. In order for us to exercise 
the uniqueness of our religious, cultural and 
traditional heritage we must resist being 
swallowed up and assimilated. Assimilation 
does not necessarily mean inter-marriage. It 
can take the form of being influenced or 
paralyzed into inaction. It is possible, there- 
fore, for a people in the diaspora to float 
into nothingness, If Jews are to remain 
Jewish in their commitments to social jus- 
tice, in their forms of worship and individual 
liberty—they must be permitted fundamen- 
tal human freedoms. It is these freedoms— 
these basic individual rights which are so 
sacred to Judaism—that we are striving to 
retain for the Soviet Jews—without negating 
one iota the duty one owes to one's coun- 
try—wherever that may be. 

Since Soviet Jews cannot speak for them- 
selves, We must speak for them. 

For hundreds of years, Jews in one coun- 
try or another have been saved from slaugh- 
ter, absorption and assimilation only be- 
cause others who were Jewish—sometimes 
non-Jewish—cared. 

Many of us realize now, only too well, how 
much we could have done to save millions 
during the Nazi period—but did not. 

I do not like to contemplate a period 25 
years from now when we look back on what 
we might have done to have saved Soviet 
Jewry from obliteration—but did not do— 
because somebody said, “We might be med- 
dung with the internal affairs of a foreign 
nation,” 

Having said the above, I want to reiterate 
what I have previously told you and that 
is, that we must discipline ourselves against 
wild and unsupported generalized charges 
of anti-Semitism. We must focus our at- 
tention on precisely what we know to be the 
exact fact. That is, that the Jews of the 
Soviet Union are prevented from being Jew- 
ish ... from participating in group effort 
in spite of the fact that the Soviet constitu- 
tion permits it. 

4s to the lady who said that she could not 
understand why you are having a Rally since 
she knew someone who came back from 
Russia and said things were not half-bad“ 
for the Russian Jews, my reaction would 
be that certainly Jews as individuals do not 
suffer from the discrimination or anti-Semi- 
tism in any large degree. In fact, they do 
quite well, except in political life. 

Jews, as Russians, are in the Arts and Scl- 
ences, in- Medicine and Education: It is in 
the context of the Jews as a group—as a re- 
ligious entity—as a people with a cultural 
heritage that the discrimination exists 
through government pressure. Within an- 
other generation or two Judaism will be but 
a Memory for most, as it is at present for 
many, 

The Sovicts are very sensitive with regard 
to charges of anti-Semitism. They relate it 
to what they call German-Fascism Anti- 
Semitism and, they not only deny it, but 
they resent it. On the other hand there have 
been some unmistakable signs of sensitivity 
toward supported charges of discrimination 
which has led to some slight easing of their 
restrictions. 

Do we have a right as Jews—ns Ameri- 
cans—to protest the denial of these rights. 

I think we do. 

Sincerely yours, 
< HEnDERT S. Levy, 
~ Executive Director. 
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Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, I am including, 
therein, an editorial that appeared in the 
Peoria Journal Star of October 3, 1966. 

While Congress has endeavored to meet 
the problem of auto and highway safety, 
there is, as we all know, the problem of 
human judgment and human error 
which, of course, is most difficult to deal 
with. 

The editorial I am enclosing points 
out this very fact, and while I do not 
necessarily agree or disagree with the ed- 
itorial, it does provide food for thought 
as Congress endeavors to cope with the 
ever increasing problem of auto and 
highway safety. 

The editorial follows: 

NADER OVERSTATES AUTO FAILURE 

The Automobile Club of Michigan made a 
detailed study of each of the 27 fatal acci- 
dents which took place in that state on the 
Fourth of July holiday—and the results of 
those investigations put such things as Mr. 
Nader's contrived book about auto design to 
shame. 

The Auto club wasn't dealing in theories 
or arguments. It dealt in specific facts about 
Specific accidents as they occurred and which 
involyed death. 

What did they find? 

Thirteen, to start with, were single-car 
accidents with the probable causes, falling 
asleep, driving too fast, or a combination of 
both with drinking too much. 

In these, and all other fatals, driver-failure 
Was the apparent cause, except those caused 
by the miscalculation of a pedestrian. (Two 
Pedestrians and two motorcyclists were 
among the dead). 

None of these killed was wearing seat-belts, 
although in a number of instances the belt 
could have been expected to save them. 

Drinking drivers were involved in 52 per 
Cent of the fatal accidents. 

Almost half of the fatal-accident drivers 
had these qualities in common: male driver 
Under 30, driving too fast, not wearing seat- 
belts, and an extremely bad driving history. 

A third of the drivers involved had past 
Tecords so bad as to raise very serious ques- 
tions about whether they had the qualifica- 
tions to be permitted to continue driving! 

Another sizable segment were young, inex- 
Perienced drivers, (some of whom also had 
been drinking!) 

e bad drivers were not vacationers with 
families in their cars. Although it was a 
big holidary weekend, only two of the fatals 
involved people over 40 miles from home, and 
two-thirds of them occurred within 25 miles 
of home, 

No clear mechanical defects were found in 
any of the yehicles. There were four with 
Poor tires that was as close as investigators 
could come, and only one case where poor 

might have contributed to skidding on 
& Curve, resulting in the crash. 

Among the conclusions drawn by the asso- 
ciation is the flat statement that “young and 
t *perienced drivers are involved in far more 
“tals than they should be in proportion to 
their numbers.” 
sue of the drinking drivers in this study 

ad three previous convictions for drunken 
driving. This time he killed himself, 
i Another had had a 30-day suspension and 
Wo re-examinations of his license, and was 
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“definitely under the influence" in this fatal 
crash, 7 


One cyclist unaccountably drove his motor - 
cycle right into a head-on collision with a 
ear. Another motorcyclist was hit by a sec- 
ond motorcycle and bounced into the path 
ot an oncoming car. A hay wagon ran over 
a youth on a bike who had been hanging on 
to an attached wagon ahead of it. A young 
pedestrian ran into the path of a car. An- 
other young pedestrian slipped and fell in 
front of a car. 

The investigators found most of the other 
accidents suggested a combination of speed, 
bad driving records, alcohol, and overconfi- 
dence in the familiar surroundings close to 
home! 

In their overall studies of accidents on 
this and other holidays and during non-holl- 
day periods, the association found that holi- 
days are especially hazardous because a con- 
stant element in fatal accidents is “exuber- 
ance.” 

Exuberance in a driver may come from 
over-confidence in the familiarity with the 
road and neighborhood. It may come from 
youthfulness. It may come from booze, It 
is significant that these three elements loom 
largest in the figures and all generate that 
“exuberance” which leads to error. 

It hardly seems that in the light of this 
kind of hard evidence—the same kind that 
anybody finds who carefully investigates on 
a fair sample basis actual fatal accidents—a 
few safety gimcracks engineered into new 
cars and given the government seal of safe“ 
is the answer to the problem. 

Indeed, this government guaranteed 
safety” is apt to increase the very “over- 
confidence” that is the driver's enemy—that 
is the real killer on our highways. 

The record suggests that once again, the 
politicians have dodged the real heart of a 
problem, in order to whoop it up for a more 
popular attack on 4 scape-goat—in this case 
the makers of cars. 


Supplemental Report of Senate Minority 
Leader, Everett McKinley Dirksen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a summary of 
laws and treaties of general interest be 
published as a part of my remarks in 
the Recorp, and I ask also that it be 
published as a document. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AGRICULTURE 

Planting of alternate crops in cases of nat- 
ural disaster (Public Law 89-451; approved 
June 17, 1966): This law (HR. 15151) per- 
mitted the planting of alternate crops on 
cotton, wheat, and feed grain acreage which 
is unplanted because of a natural disaster. 

Cotton Research and Promotion Act (Pub- 
lic Law 89-502, approved July 13, 1966) ; This 
law (H.R. 12322) enabled cottongrowers to 
establish, finance, and carry out a coordi- 
nated program of research and promotion 
to improve the competitive position of, and 
to expand markets for, cotton by authorizing 
the Secretary of Agriculture to issue a mar- 
keting order authorizing the collection of 
contributions for cotton producers of not 
more than $1 per bale, Also, the law provided 
that approval of the marketing order in the 
referendum by a vote of two-thirds of the 
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volume represented would not be effective 
unless such vote also ted at least a 
majority of the producers voting in the refer- 
endum, 

Simplification of laws administered by the 
Farm Credit Administration (Public Law 89- 
525, approved August 2, 1966): This law 
(S. 2822) amended various provisions of the 
laws administered by the Farm Credit Ad- 
. — tration to simplify and improve opera- 

ons. 

Assignment of payments (Public Law 89- 
742; approved November 2, 1966): This law 
(HR. 17588) amended section 8(g) of the 
Soll Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act to expedite the process of signing as- 
signments executed to secure loans from 
federally insured banks. 

APPROPRIATIONS 


Department of Defense supplemental ap- 
propriation, 1966 (Public Law 89-374; ap- 
proved March 25, 1966): This law (H.R. 
13546) made appropriations of $13,135,719,000 
to the Department of Defense for the con- 
tinued support of military operations in 
Southeast Asia in fiscal 1966; for military 
assistance funds to reimburse the military 
services for the procurement of goods pro- 
vided; and for economic assistance to foreign 
countries. . 

Second supplemental appropriation ‘bill, 
fiscal 1966 (Public Law 89-426; approved 
May 13, 1966): This law (HR. 14012) pro- 
vided $2,788,143,303 in supplemental appro- 
priations for the various departments and 
agencies. $ 

Included in this total was $140 million for 
subscriptions to the Asian Development 
Bank; $100,000 for payments under the rent 
supplement program plus an annual contract 
authority of $12 million for grants; and $t,- 
168,478,120 to cover increased pay costs. 

Interior Department Appropriations, fiscal 
1967 (Public Law 89-435; approved May 31. 
1966): This law (HR. 14215) made appro- 
priations of $1,347,615,800 (including $26 
million borrowing authority) for the De- 
partment of the Interior and related agen- 
cies for fiscal year 1967. 

The Interior Department total was $872,- 
911,400. For related agencies the total was 
$474,704,400, including funds for the Forest 
Service, the Public Health Service, the 
Indian Claims Commission, the National 
Capital Planning Commission, the National 
Capital Transportation Agency, and the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities. 

Treasury-Post Office Departments appro- 
priations for fiscal 1967 (Public Law 89-474; 
approved June 29, 1966): This law (HR. 
14266) made appropriations of $7,196,429,135 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
the Executive Office of the President, and 
— independent agencies for fiscal year 
1 e 

The Treasury Department total was $1,- 
374,099,000. The Post Office Department 
total was $5,802,533.000. For the Executive 
Office of the President the total was §17,- 
014,135, including the Emergency Fund for 
the President and expenses of management 
improvement. The total for independent 
agencies was $2,783,000, including funds for 
the Tax Court of the United States and the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations. 

Continuing Appropriations, 1967 (Public 
Law 89-481; approved June 30, 1966): This 
law (H.J. Res. 1180) provided for financing 
continuing Government functions with re- 
spect to which annual appropriations bills 
had not been signed into law prior to August 
31, 1966. 


Legislative branch appropriations for fiscal 
1967 (Public Law 89-545; approved August 
27, 1966): This law (H.R, 15456) made ap- 
propriations in the amount of $214,463,913 
for the legislative branch for fiscal year 1967. 
The Senate total was $39,655,180; the House, 
$77,676,145. 


Other agencies for which appropriations 
were included in this-law were the Library 
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of Congress, the Office of the Architect of 
the Capitol, and the Government Printing 
Office. 

Continuing appropriations, 1967 (Public 
Law 89-549; approved August 31, 1966): 
This law (H.J. Res. 1284) provided for financ- 
ing continuing Government functions with 

t to which annual appropriations bills 
had not been signed into law prior to Sep- 
tember 30, 1966. 

Independent offices and Department of 
Housing and Urban Development Appropria- 
tions, fiscal 1967 (Public Law 89-555; ap- 
proved September 6, 1966): This law (H.R. 
14921) made appropriations of $14,065,851,- 
000 for the various independent executive 
cfices and the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development for fiscal year 1967. 

The appropriation for the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development was $641,- 
219,000. 

Among items included were: National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
$4,968,000,000; Federal Aviation Agency, 
8903.83 1.500: General Services Administra- 
tion, $547,961,000; National Science Foun- 
dation, $479,999,000; and Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, $5,958,807,000. 

Department of Agriculture and related 
agencies, appropriations, fiscal 1967 (Public 
Law 89-556; approved September 7, 1966): 
This law (HR. 14596) made appropriations 
of $6,994,590,150 for the Department of Agri- 
culture and related agencies for fiscal 1967. 
The total included $1,719,355,150 for general 
activities of the Department; $93,459,000 for 
REA and FHA; and $5,181,301,000 for the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation, and Public 
Law 480. 

Continuing appropriations, 1967 (Public 
Law 89-611; approved September 30, 1966): 
This law (H.J. Res. 1308) provided for financ- 
ing continuing Government functions with 
respect to which annual appropriations bills 
had not been signed into law prior to October 
22, 1966. 

Defense Department appropriations for 
fiscal 1967 (Public Law 89-687; approved Oc- 
tober 15, 1966): This law (H.R. 15941) made 
appropriations for the Defense Establish- 
ment of $58,067,472,000 for fiscal 1967. Of 
this appropriation, the Army received $17,- 
165,065,000; the Navy, $16,826,700,000; the 
Air Force, $20,805,900,000; and the joint de- 
tense agencies, $3,269,807,000. 

Public works appropriations for fiscal 1967 
(Public Law 89-689; approved October 15, 
1966): This law (H-R. 17787) made appro- 
priations of $4,134,511,000 for certain civil 
functions administered by the Department 
of Defense, the Panama Canal, certain agen- 
cles of the Department of the Interior, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Atlantic- 
Pacific Interoceanic Canal Study Commis- 
sion, the Delaware River Basin Commission, 
the Saint Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation, the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and the Water Resources Council for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1967. 

Of this total appropriation, the Defense 
Department total was $1,341,097,000; the In- 
terior Department, $466,049,000; the Atomic 
Energy Commission, $2,257,030,000; and In- 
dependent Offices, $70,335,000. 

Foreign Assistance and Related Agencies 
Appropriation Act, 1967 (Public Law 89-691; 
approved October 15, 1966): This law (HR. 
17788) made appropriations of $3,493,473,500 
for foreign aid and related agencies for fiscal 
1967. 


Included in this total were funds for the 
following: Foreign aid (mutual security), 
$2,936,490,500 (economic, $2,144,490,500; mili- 
tary, $792,000,000) ; foreign aid (other), $556,- 
983,000 (including the Peace Corps, Army 
civil functions, investment in Inter-American 
Development Bank, and subscription to the 
International Development Association). 

Among other things; the law restated the 
opposition of Congress to the seating in the 
United Nations of Communist China; re- 
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stated a sense of Congress declaration con- 
demning any attempt by foreign nations to 
create distinctions because of race or reli- 
gion among American citizens in granting 
personal or commerical access to those na- 
tions; and contained restrictions on assist- 
ance to countries selling and/or shipping to 
Castro Cuba, North Vietnam, and the United 
Arab Republic, and on assistance to Com- 
munist countries. 

Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1967 
(Public Law 89-697; approved October 27, 
1966): This law (H.R. 18381) provided 
$5,025,264.579 in supplemental appropriations 
for the various departments and agencies for 
ficsal 1967. 

Among other things, the law made appro- 
priations for: school lunch program, Com- 
misfion on Political Activity of Government 
Personnel, urban renewal, urban mass trans- 
portation, comprehensive city demonstra- 
tion programs, elementary and secondary 
education, higher education, higher educa- 
tional facilities construction, poverty pro- 
gram, 1968 HemisFair exposition, and the 
Inter-American Cultural and Trade Center. 

District of Columbia appropriations for 
fiscal 1967 (Public Law 89-743; approved 
November 2, 1966): This law (H.R. 17636) 
appropriated $404,598,200 for the District of 
Columbia to spend out of District of Colum- 
bia funds for fiscal 1967 and appropriated 
$53,294,000 as the Federal payment out of 
general revenues of the Federal Treasury for 
fiscal 1967. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 


Atomic Energy Commission appropriation 
authorization, 1967 (Public Law 89-428, ap- 
proved May 21, 1966): This law (H.R. 14732) 
authorized appropriation of $2,259,958,000 
for fiscal 1967 for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. For operating expenses, $1,964,- 
128,000 was authorized, and for plant and 
capital equipment, $295,830,000. 

Amendment to AEC Authorization Act 
pertaining to nuclear power-desalting facility 
(Public Law 89-648; approved October 13, 
1966): This law (S. 3807) amended Public 
Law 89-428, the Atomic Energy Commission's 
fiscal year 1967 authorization act, to author- 
ize the AEC to enter into a cooperative ar- 
rangement for a large-scale, combination, 
nuclear power-desalting project. The law 
also authorized appropriation of $15 million 
for the Commission's participation. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


Tax Adjustment Act of 1966 (Public Law 
89-368; approved March 15, 1966): This law 
(HR. 12752) provided: 

Graduated Withholding. A six-bracket 
withholding system effective May 1, 1966, 
with rates ranging from 14 to 30 percent to 
replace the flat rate withholding system now 
in effect. To provide relief from overwith- 
holding, additional “withholding allowances” 
are permitted commencing in 1967. 

Corporate Speed-up. Corporations with 
tax liabilities of more than $100,000 would 
be required to pay their estimated tax in the 
year the income was earned. The present 
schedule which called for current tax pay- 
ments by 1970 was speeded up so that these 
corporations would be current in 1967. 

Excise tares 


Automobiles. The tax rate on automobiles, 
presently 6 percent, was increased as of the 
day after the date of enactment to 7 percent. 
The 7 mt rate continued in effect until 
April 1, 1968, when the rate would be reduced 
to 2 percent. 

Telephones. The excise tax on telephone 
service, presently 3 percent, was increased 
temporarily, effective with respect to bills 
rendered after March 31, to 10 percent. The 
10 percent rate would continue in effect until 
April 1, 1968, when it would be reduced to 
1 percent, 

Political Contributions. Indirect political 
contributions, including such items as ex- 
penditures for advertising in political pub- 
lications, tickets to political banquets, and 
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admissions to inaugural galas and similar 
events, were disallowed as a deduction for 
Federal income tax purposes. 

Social Security for Persons Age 72. Social 
Security benefits for persons age 72 and over 
were provided for persons who did not have 
sufficient quarters of coverage to qualify for 
regular benefits. The benefit amount is $35 
per month for a single person and $52.50 for 
a married couple. These amounts would be 
reduced by the amount of other pensions or 
annuities received under a governmental re- 
tirement system. K 

Gifts from Combat Zones, Exemption from 
customs duties was provided for gifts from 
members of the armed services on active duty 
in combat zones where the value of the gift 
package did not exceed $50 retail value. This 
special duty-free allowance would be avail- 
able on gifts entered after the date of en- 
actment and before 1968. 

Participation Sales Act of 1966 (Public 
Law 89-429; approved May 24, 1966): This 
law (S. 3283) permitted the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association (FNMA), as 
trustce, to sell to investors participation 
certificates, totaling a little less than $11 
billion,.at prevailing market interest rates, 
based on a pool or pools of notes or other 
obligations representing direct loans made 
or otherwise acquired by the following six 
Federal credit agencies: Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration (with respect only to loans for 
land acquisition, rural housing, and crop 
production), Office of Education (academic 
facility loans), Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, college housing loans, public fa- 
cility loans, public housing loans, housing 
for elderly or handicapped loans, urban re- 
newal loans, and public works planning ad- 
vances), Veterans’ Administration (direct 
loans and vendee loans), Small Business Ad- 
ministration, and Export-Import Bank of 
Washington. Sales of participation certifi- 
cates on behalf of any agency were required 
to be specifically approved in advance in an 
appropriation act, and such authorization 
was limited to 2 years. 

The law, in effect, would permit Federal 
borrowing without its showing up as part 
of the Federal debt. 

Temporary increase in public debt limit 
(Public Law 89-472; approved June 24, 1966): 
This law (H.R. 15202) provided a temporary 
debt limit of 6330 billion for the period 
July 1, 1966. to June 30, 1967, The tem- 
porary debt limit for fiscal 1966 was $328 
billion. (The debt ceiling under permanent 
law is $285 billion.) 

Extension of Federal Reserve direct pur- 
chase authority (Public Law 89-484; ap- 
proved June 30, 1966): This law (S. 3368) 
amended section 14(b) of the Federal Re- 
serve Act to extend for 2 years, to June 30, 
1968, the present authority of the Federal 
Reserve Banks to purchase securities di- 
rectly from the Treasury in amounts not to 
exceed @5 billion outstanding at any one 
time. 

Amending the Bank Holding Company Act 
of 1956 (Public Law 89-485; approved July 
1, 1966): This law (HR. 7371) amended 
the Bank Holding Company Act of 1956, 
among other things, to bronden the coverage 
of the law to include long-term trusts within 
the definition of “Company”; and repealed, 
under certain circumstances, provisions 
which exempted charitable, religious, and 
educational institutions, and companies reg- 
istered before May 15, 1955, under the In- 
vestment Company Act of 1940 and their 
affiliates. The law also made a number of 
amendments to the regulatory provisions of 
the Act. 

Income tax trentment of exploration ex- 
penditures in the case of mining (Public 
Law 89-570; approved September 12, 1966): 
This law (HR. 4665) amended the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with reference to the 
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income tax treatment of exploration ex- 
penditures in the case of mining. 

Amendment of Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
re construction differential subsidies (Pub- 
lic Law 89-589; approved September 19, 
1966): This law (5. 2858) amended section 
502 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to ex- 
tend for 2 years, to June 30, 1968, the present 
authority of the Secretary of Commerce to 
make construction-differential subsidy pay- 
ments of a maximum of 55 percent on new 
merchant vessel construction. > 

Deletion of interest rate limitation on 
debentures issued by Federal intermediate 
credit banks (Public Law 89-595; approved 
September 20, 1966): This law (S.J. Res. 
178) amended the Federal Farm Loan Act, as 
amended, to delete the interest rate limita- 
tion on debentures issued by Federal inter- 
Mediate credit banks. 

District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1966 
(Public Law 89-610; approved September 30, 
1966): This law (H.R. 11487) provided 
through various tax measures additional 
reyenue for financing District government 
activities. Among other things, the Jaw in- 
creased taxes on alcoholic beverages, ciga- 
rettes, income, and motor vehicle fuel. It 
also authorized an annual Federal payment 
of $60 million. 

Interest on income tax refunds and quick 
refunds of investment credit carrybacks 
(Public Law 89-721; approved November 2, 
1966): This law (H.R. 11660) amended ex- 
isting law to provide that no interest is to 
be paid with respect to the refund of an 
Overpayment of income tax if the refund is 
Made within 45 days after the date the re- 
turn is actually filed and amended existing 
law to extend to taxpayers with an invest- 
ment credit carryback the quick refund pro- 
cedure formerly available to taxpayers with 
& net operating loss carryback. 

Combat pay exclusion (Public Law 89-739; 
approved November 2, 1966): This law (H.R. 
17271) amended section 112 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase from $200 
to $500 the monthly. combat pay exclusion for 
Commissioned officers serving in combat 
zones, 

GOVERNMENT 


Bank Merger Act amendment (Public 
Law 89-356; approved February 21, 1966): 
This law (S. 1698) provided for the resolu- 
tion of the conflict between the antitrust 
laws and the Bank Merger Act of 1960 re- 
sulting from the Supreme Court decisions 
in the Philadelphia and Lexington, Ky., bank 
merger cases in 1963 and 1964. ‘The law fur- 
nished guidelines for the equitable disposi- 
tion of certain cases now before the courts, 
and provided an orderly procedure for the 
litigation of such bank mergers as the 
Department of Justice may desire to contest 
in the future. 

The law established a single set of stand- 
ards—requiring consideration both of com- 
Petitive factors and the public convenience 
and necessity—for the consideration of 
Tuture mergers by the banking agencies un- 
der the Bank Merger Act and by the Depart- 
Ment of Justice and the courts under the 
antitrust laws; provided for postponement 
for 30 days of consummation of mergers 
hereafter approved to give the Department 
Of Justice an opportunity to enjoin them; 
and exempted mergers approved under the 
Hew standards and procedures from all pro- 
Visions of the antitrust laws except the anti- 
monopoly provisions of section 2 of the Sher- 
man Act. 

It exempted from all provisions of the 
antitrust laws except section 2 of the Sher- 
man Act, mergers consummated before June 
17, 1963, including three of the mergers now 
in court (First Security National Bank and 
Trust Company in Lexington, Ky., Manu- 
Tacturers Hanover Trust Company in New 
York, and Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company in Chicago). 

It exempted from all provisions of the 
antitrust laws except section 2 of the Sher- 
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man Act, mergers consummated after June 
16, 1963, and before enactment of the law, 
except mergers against which antitrust suits 
had been brought before such enactment, 

It required the courts to use the new 
standards of the law in all cases instituted 
under the antitrust laws after June 16, 1963, 
including the other three cases now pending 
in court (Third National Bank in Nashville, 
Tenn., Crocker Citizens National Bank in 
California, and Mercantile Trust Company 
in St. Louis). 

Additional Federal judges and districts 
(Public Law 89-372; approved March 18, 
1966): This law (S. 1666) provided for the 
appointment of 45 additional Federal circuit 
and district judges throughout the United 
States and also created two new judicial dis- 
tricts in California. 

Alaska Centennial (Public Law 89-375; ap- 
proved March 26, 1966): This law (S. 2614) 
provided for U.S. participation in the 1967 
statewide celebration of the Centennial of 
the Alaska Purchase, jointly with the State 
of Alaska through industrial, agricultural, 
educational, research, or commercial proj- 
ects, or facilities which result in a permanent 
contribution to the economy of Alaska. 

The law authorized appropriation of not 
to exceed $4 million in matching funds for 
projects of enduring economic value and ap- 
propriation of not to exceed $600,000 for Fed- 
eral exhibits. 

Discontinuance of the Postal Sayings Sys- 
tem (Public Law 89-377; approved March 28, 
1966): This law (H.R. 8030) provided for the 
discontinuance of the Postal Savings System. 

Vice President's official residence (Public 
Law 89-386; approved April 9, 1966): This 
law (S. 2394) authorized the construction, 
furnishing. and maintenance of an official 
residence of the Vice President of the United 
States. The law further provided that the 
site for such residence would be on 10 acres 
of the grounds of the U.S. Naval Observatory. 
The law authorized appropriation of $750,000 
for total first cost, and also authorized an- 
nual appropriations for maintenance and op- 
eration. 

Uniform Time Act of 1966 (Public Law 
89-387; approved April 13, 1966): This law 
(S. 1404) required any State that adopted 
daylight saving time to begin the observance 
of such time at 2 a.m. on the last Sunday in 
April and end it at 2 a.m. on the last Sunday 
in October; left the States free to decide for 
themselves whether or not to observe day- 
light saving time on a statewide basis; bar- 
red so-called double daylight time; and in- 
cluded provisions creating new standard time 
zones, mainly for Alaska and Hawaii. 

Bail Reform Act of 1966 (Public Law 
89-465; approved June 22, 1966): This law 
(S. 1357) revised existing bail practices in 
the courts of the United States in order to 
assure that all persons, regardless of their 
financial status, shall not needlessly be de- 
tained pending their appearance to answer 
charges, to testify, or pending appeal, when 
detention serves neither the ends of justice 
nor the public interest, 

Right of the public to Government infor- 
mation (Public Law 89-487; approved July 4, 
1966): This law (S. 1160) amended section 
3 of the Administrative Procedure Act, chap- 
ter 324, of the act of June 11, 1946 (60 Stat. 
238) to provide a true Federal public records 
statute by requiring the availability, to any 
member of the public, of all of the executive 
branch records described in its requirements, 
except those involving matters which are 
within nine stated exemptions, It also gave 
an aggrieved citizen a remedy by permitting 
an appeal to a U.S. district court. 

Federal Employees“ Compensation Act 
Amendments of 1966 (Public Law 89-488; 
approved July 4, 1966): This law (H R. 10721) 
amended. the Federal Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Act to liberalize and equalize employee 
injury benefits and to tie the benefits in 
with the Consumer Price Index. 


American Revolution Bicentennial Com- 
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mission (Public Law 89-491; approved July 
4, 1966): This law (S.J. Res. 162) provided 
for the establishment of the American Revo- 
lution Bicentennial Commission to prepafe 
an overall program for commemorating the 
bicentennial, and to plan, encourage, de- 
velop, and coordinate observances and activi- 
ties commemorating the historic events that 
preceded, and are associated with, the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

Federal Salary and Fringe Benefits Act of 
1966 (Public Law 89-504; approved July 18, 
1966): This law (H.R. 14122) provided an 
average increase of 2.9 percent in the basic 
compensation of most Federal employees. 
The law also made significant amendments 
to the Civil Service Retirement Act to im- 
prove retirement benefits of Federal employ- 
ees. The total cost of the pay raise and fringe 
benefits was estimated at $505.8 million an- 
nually. The pay raise was effective the first 
day of the first pay period beginning on or 
alter July 1, 1966. 

Reimbursement of certain moving expenses 
of Federal employees (Public Law 89-516; 
approved July 21, 1966): This law (H.R. 
10607) amended the Administrative Expenses 
Act of 1946, as amended, to provide for reim- 
bursement of certain moving and storage ex- 
penses of Federal employees, in addition to 
expenses already allowed, when those em- 
ployees are transferred from one official sta- 
tion to another. 


Commission on Political Activity of Gov- 
ernment Personnel (Public Law 89-617; ap- 
proved October 3, 1966): This law (S. 1474) 
created a bipartisan commission (Commis- 
sion on Political Activity of Government Per- 
sonnel) to study Federal laws limiting po- 
litical activity by officers and employees of 
Government. 


Additional supergrade positions for cer- 
tain departments and agencies (Public Law 
89-632; approved October 8, 1966): This law 
(S. 2393) authorized additional GS-16, GS- 
17, and GS-18 positions in agencies or func- 
tions created or substantially expanded after 
June 30, 1965. The law increased such maxi- 
mum number of positions from 2,400 to 
2.577, and retained the existing 25-percent 
limitation with respect to GS-17, and 12- 
percent limitation with respect to GS-18, 

Time of assembly of the 90th Congress 
(Public Law 89-704; approved November 2, 
1966): This law (H.J. Res. 1322) provided 
that the 90th Congress shall assemble at 
noon on Tuesday, January 10, 1967. 


HOUSING 


Federal National Mortgage Association 
Amendments (Public Law 89-566; approved 
September 10, 1966): This law (8. 3688) 
amended the National Housing Act to stimu- 
late the flow of mortgage credit for Federal 
Housing Administration and Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration assisted residential construc- 
tion. 

The law provided new borrowing authority 
to the secondary mortgage facility of the 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
(FNMA) by authorizing it to issue deben- 
tures up to 15 times its capital instead of the 
current authority of 10 times; increased by 
$110 million, to $225 million, the capital 
stock of FNMA under its secondary mortgage 
market facility; and also increased FNMA's 
purchasing authority by authorizing an addi- 
tional $1 Dillion in its special assistance 
function to purchase FHA and VA mortgages 
which did not exceed $15,000, with discre- 
tionary authority in high cost areas, to pur- 
chase such mortgages which did not exceed 
$17,500. 

IMMIGRATION 


Status of Cuban refugees (Public Law 
89-732. Approved November 2, 1966): This 
law (H.R. 15183) provided for adjustment 
of the status of qualified Cuban refugees to 
that of lawful resident of the United States. 
Among other things, the alien will have been 
inspected and admitted or paroled into the 
United States subsequent to January 1, 1959, 
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and will have been physically present in the 
United States for at least 2 years. 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Interama (Public Law 89-355; approved 
February 19, 1966): This law (H.R. 30) au- 
thorized U.S. particlpation in the Inter- 
American Cultural and Trade Center (In- 
terama) in cooperation with the Inter-Amer- 
ican Center Authority, an agency of the State 
of Florida. Interama would provide a perma- 
nent international center for the govern- 
ments and industries of the 
Hemisphere and of other areas of the world. 
The several States of the Union and foreign 
countries, except Communist de facto gov- 
ernments, would be invited to participate. 

The law authorized appropriation of 
$7,500,000 for U.S. participation and not 
to exceed $1 million annually for each of the 
fiscal years 1967 and 1968 for the mainte- 
nance of U.S. installations and activities at 
Interama. 

Asian Development Bank Act (Public Law 
89-369; approved March 16, 1966): This law 
(H.R. 12563) authorized the President to ac- 
cept membership for the United States in 
the Asian Development Bank and authorized 
appropriation, without fiscal year limitation, 
of $200 million for the purchase of twenty 
thousand shares of capital stock of the Bank. 
The law required congressional approval for 
certain specified future actions of the United 
States with respect to the Bank. (This law 
was a part of the President's program in 
coping with the problems of Southeast Asia, 
including Viet Nam.) 

Supplemental foreign-aid authorization, 
fiscal 1966 (Public Law 89-371; approved 
March 18, 1966): This law (H.R. 12169) au- 
thorized supplemental appropriations for fis- 
cal 1966 of $415 million for economic assist- 
ance programs in Southeast Asia and else- 
where. The law provided for Viet Nam, $274 
million; Laos, $7.5 million; Thailand, $7.5 
million; Dominican Republic, $25 million; 
and for the President’s contingency fund, 
$100 million, 

Emergency assistance to India (Public Law 
89-406; approved April 19, 1966): This law 
(HJ. Res. 979) represented congressional en- 
dorsement and support of the President in 
making agricultural commodities under 
Public Law 480 available to India to assist 
that country in meeting pressing food short- 
ages. 

Foreign Agents Registration Act Amend- 
ments (Public Law 89-486; approved July 4, 
1966): This laws (S. 693) amended the For- 
eign Agents Registration Act of 1938, as 
amended, to strengthen the basic purposes 
of the original act in order to protect the in- 
terests of the United States by requiring com- 
plete public disclosure by persons acting for 
or in the interests of foreign principals where 
their activities are political in nature or 
border on the political. 

Peace Corps Act Amendments (Public Law 
89-572; approved September 13, 1966): This 
law (S. 3418) amended the Peace Corps Act, 
as amended, to authorize an appropriation of 
$110 million for Peace Corps activities in 
fiscal year 1967 and, among other things, 
amended the act to provide that unobligated 
balances continued available for the general 
purposes for which appropriated. 

Foreign Assistance Act of 1966 (Public Law 
89-583; approved September 19, 1966): This 
law (H.R. 15750) authorized an aggregate ap- 
propriation of $3,500,735,500 for fiscal 1967 
for the foreign ald program. The authoriza- 
tion for economic assistance was $2,625,735,- 
500; for military assistance, $875 million, 
The authorization was limited to 1 year and 
the authorizations for the Alliance for Prog- 
ress and the Development Loan Fund were 
limited to 3 years. 

Among other things, the law limited de- 
velopment loans to 10 countries—excluding 
the Alliance for Progress; technical assistance 
to 40; and supporting assistance to 13. Mili- 
tary assistance was limted to 40 countries. 


Western. 
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The law retained the interest rate on de- 
velopment loans at 1 percent for the first 10 
years and at 2% percent after 10 years. 

The law also provided a ceiling of 685 mil- 
lion for grants for defense articles for Latin 
America. 

Foreign Service Buildings Act Amendments 
(Public Law 89-636; approved October 10, 
1966): This law (H.R. 14019) amended the 
Foreign Service Buildings Act, 1926, to au- 
thorize appropriations totaling $55,160,000 
for construction and operations of Foreign 
Service buildings abroad, to be available for 
fiscal years 1967 and 1968, 

Twelve-mile fishery zone (Public Law 89- 
658; approved October 14, 1966): This law 
(S. 2218) established a 12-mile fishery zone 
contiguous to the territory of the United 
States. 

LABOR 


Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1966 
(Public Law 89-601; approved September 23, 
1966): This law (H.R. 13712) amended the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to extend 
its protection to approximately 8 million ad- 
ditional employees and to raise the minimum 
wage. 

Among other things, the law extended 
coverage primarily by refinement of certain 
definitions and repeal or modification of a 
number of exemptions so as to narrow the 
act's exclusions; raised the minimum wage 
for workers previously covered to $1.40 an 
hour beginning February 1, 1967, and $1.60 
an hour beginning February 1, 1968; estab- 
lished for newly covered workers (other than 
agricultural) a minimum wage of $1 an hour 
beginning February 1, 1967, $1.15 an hour 
beginning February 1, 1968, $1.30 an hour 
beginning February 1, 1969, $1.45 an hour 
beginning February 1, 1970, and $1.60 an hour 
beginning February 1, 1971; established for 
newly covered agricultural workers a mini- 
mum wage schedule; continued the uniform 
40-hour standard workweek for workers 
previously covered; and established for newly 
covered workers a standard workweek 
schedule. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Supplemental military authorization, fiscal 
1966 (Public Law 89-367; approved March 
15, 1966): This law (H.R. 12889) author- 
ized supplemental appropriations for fiscal 
1966 of $4,857,450,000 for procurement of air- 
craft, missiles, naval vessels, tracked com- 
bat vehicles. research, development, test, 
evaluation, and military construction for 
the Armed Forces. (This law was requested 
by the President because of the war in Viet 
Nam.) 

Coast Guard authorization (Public Law 
89-381; approved March 30, 1966): This law 
(HR. 12762) authorized appropriation of 
$126,079,000 to the Coast Guard for fiscal 
1967 to procure vessels and aircraft and to 
construct shore and offshore establishments. 

Extension of the Defense Production Act 
(Public Law 89-482; approved June 20, 
1966): This law (H.R. 14025) extended the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 for 2 years, 
to June 30, 1968, and increased the amount 
available for appropriations for the Joint 
Committee on Defense Production from 
$65,000 to $85,000 in any fiscal year. 

Extending civil defense emergency author- 
ities (Public Law 89-483; approved June 30, 
1966) : This law (H.R. 13125) further amend- 
ed the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended, to extend the President's current 
authority to deal with the effects of an enemy 
attack upon the United States to June 30, 
1970. 

Authorization for aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, and tracked combat vehicles, fiscal 
1967 (Public Law 89-501; approved July 13, 
1966): This law (S. 2950) authorized appro- 
priations for fiscal 1967 of $17,480,759,000 for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval ves- 
sels, and tracked combat vehicles, and re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation for 
the Armed Forces. The law also provided an 
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increase of 3.2 percent in the basic pay of 
members of the uniformed services. 

Uniformed services savings deposit pro- 
gram (Public Law 89-538; approved August 
14, 1966): This law (H.R. 14975) amended 
section 1035 of title 10, United States Code, 
and other laws, to authorize members of the 
uniformed services on duty outside the 
United States or its possessions to deposit 
their savings with a uniformed service at an 
interest rate not to exceed 10 percent, with 
a maximum balance of $10,000 upon which 
such interest may be paid. 

Military construction authorization, fiscal 
1967 (Public Law 89-568; approved Septem- 
ber 12, 1966): This law (S. 3105) authorized 
the Secretaries of Defense, the Army, the 
Navy. and the Air Force to establish or de- 
velop military installations and facilities by 
acquiring, constructing, converting, rehabili- 
tating, or installing permanent or temporary 
public works, with total authorizations of 
$1,005,842,000, including deficiency author- 
izations of $9,323,000. Included also in this 
authorization was $511,196,000 for military 
family housing. 

Disposal of industrial diamond stones from 
the national stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile (Public Law 89-723; approved No- 
vember 2. 1966) : This law (H.R. 13320) pro- 
vided congressional approval of the disposi- 
tion of approximately 1,800,000 carats of tn- 
dustrial diamond stones from the national 
and the supplemental stockpiles and waived 
the 6-month waiting period normally re- 
quired before such disposal could be started. 

Airlift of mail for members of the US. 
Armed Forces overseas (Public Law 89-725; 
approved November 2, 1966): This law (H.R. 
13448) amended title 39, United States Code, 
with respect to mailing privileges of mem- 
bers of the U.S. Armed Forces and other 
Federal Government personnel overseas. 
Among other things, the law provided space- 
available air transportation on a worldwide 
basis for first-class letters and voice record- 
ings to APO addresses, but restricted the 
second- and fourth-class mall carried by air 
only to combat zones designated by the 
President; provided first-zone air parcel post 
charges for air parcel post sent directly from 
Alaska and Hawai! to APO addresses in the 
Pacific; provided that parcels welghing not 
more than 5 pounds and measuring not more 
than 60 inches shall be carried at surface 
rates on a space-available basis to and from 
all APO addresses; and provided second-class 
publications will be airlifted only when 
mailed at or addressed to an Armed Forces 
post office in a combat area. 

Special leave for a member of uniformed 
service (Public Law 89-735; approved No- 
vember 2, 1966): This law (H.R. 15748) 
amended title 10, United States Code, to au- 
thorize a special 30-day period of leave for 
& member of a uniformed service who volun- 
tarily extends his tour of duty in a hostile 
fire area. The authority would expire on 
June 30, 1968. 

Disposal of nickel from the national stock- 
pile (Public Law 89-740; approved Novem- 
ber 2, 1966): This law (H.R. 17376) author- 
ized disposal from the national stockpile of 
approximately 24.5 million pounds of stock- 
pile grade nickel and waived the 6-month 
period normally required before such dis- 
posal could be started. 

Appropriations for military construction, 
fiscal 1967 (Public Law 89-744; approved No- 
vember 2, 1966): This law (H.R. 17637) made 
appropriations of $979,570,000 for construc- 
tion at military installations in the United 
States and abroad, including $507,196,000 for 
2 family housing projects, for fiscal 
1967. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Small Business Act Amendments of 1966 
(Public Law 89-409; approved May 2, 1966) : 
This law (8. 2729) amended the Small Busi- 
ness Act to increase by $125 million the au- 
thorization for the Small Business Admin- 
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istration for the amount of loans and com- 
mitments that may be outstanding in SBA’s 
regular business loan program, disaster loan 
program, prime contract authority, and title 
IV loans under the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964, and increased the authorization 
to SBA’s present revolving fund by $125 
million, in order to continue these lending 
functions through June 30, 1966. 

The law established two revolving funds 
for financing SBA’s lending functions ef- 
fective July 1, 1966. One fund, for financing 
SBA's physical disaster loan program, had 
no authorization ceiling. The second, for 
other SBA programs, had three authorization 
ceilings: one, $400 million on SBA’s func- 
tions pertaining to small business invest- 
ment companies; two, $200 million on its 
loans to State and local development com- 
panies; and three, $1,400 million on the reg- 
ular business loan program, displaced busi- 
ness disaster loans, trade adjustment loans, 
prime contract authority, and loans under 
title IV of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964. 

Regulation of maximum rates of interest 
paid on savings (Public Law 89-597; ap- 
proved September 21, 1966): This law (H.R. 
14026) provided for the more flexible regu- 
lation of maximum rates of interest or divi- 
dends payable by banks and certain other 
financial institutions on deposits or share 
accounts, authorized higher reserve require- 
ments on time deposits at member banks, and 
authorized open market operations in agency 
issues by the Federal Reserve banks. 

US. participation in the Hemisphere 1968 
Exposition (Public Law 89-685; approved 
October 15, 1966): This law (H.R. 15098) 
authorized appropriations not to exceed 
$7,500,000 and provided other necessary au- 
thorities and waivers to implement U.S. 
participation in the HemisFair Exposition in 
San Antonio in 1968, The law also declared 
it to be the policy of the United States not 
to authorize any further Federal participa- 
tion in undertakings such as HemisFair, un- 
less they are classified as first-category inter- 
national expositions. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 


Cape Lookout National Seashore (Public 
Law 89-366; approved March 10, 1966): This 
law (S. 251) provided for the establishment 
of the Cape Lookout National Seashore in 
the State of North Carolina and authorized 
appropriation of not to exceed $3,200,000 for 
the acquisition and deyelopment of the sea- 
shore. 

Water Resources Research Act Amend- 
ments (Public Law 89-404; approved April 
19, 1966): This law (S, 22) authorized ap- 
Propriations to the Secretary of the Interior 
of $5 million for fiscal 1967, $6 million for 
fiscal 1968, $7 million for fiscal 1969, $8 mil- 
Hon for fiscal 1970, $9 million for fiscal 
1971, and $10 million for fiscal years 1972- 
1976, inclusive, to make grants for contracts 
and matching or other arrangements with 
educational institutions, private foundations 
or other institutions, with private firms and 
individuals, for the conduct of water re- 
search projects, and with local, State, and 
Federal Government agencies, to undertake 
Tesearch into water problems, 

Mount Rogers National Recreation Area 
(Public Law 89-438; approved May 31, 1966) : 
This law (H.R. 10366) provided for the es- 
tablishment of the Mount Rogers National 
Recreation Area in the Jefferson National 
Forest in Virginia. It was expected that 
funds for land acquisition would come from 
the land and water conservation fund es- 
tablished by the act of September 3, 1964 
(78 Stat. 897) when appropriated by the 
Congress from that fund. Total acquisition 
costs were estimated at $3,100,000, and de- 
velopment costs were estimated at $18,- 

000. 

Marine Resources and Engineering Devel- 
opment Act of 1966 (Public Law 89-454; ap- 
Proved June 17, 1966) : This law (S. 944) pro- 
vided for a comprehensive, long-range, and 
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coordinated national program in marine 
science, for establishment of a National 
Council on Marine Resources and Engineer- 
ing Development, and a Commission on Ma- 
rine Science, Engineering, and Resources. 
The law also authorized appropriation of 
sums necessary to carry out the law, sums 
for any one fiscal year not to exceed $1,500,- 
000. 


Amendment of Small Reclamation Proj- 
ects Act of 1956 (Public Law 89-553; ap- 
proved September 2, 1966): This law (S. 602) 
amended the Small Reclamation Projects 
Act of 1956, among other things, by setting 
a $6.5 million ceiling on the amount of a 
loan or combination loan and grant for any 
one project; by changing the formula for 
determining the interest rate for interest- 
bearing portions of loans under the law; by 
incorporating recently adopted cost-sharing 
policies applicable to recreation and fish and 
wildlife enhancement; and by authorizing 
an additional $100 million to be appropriated 
to carry out the purpose of the program. 

Soil information assistance for community 
planning and resource development (Public 
Law 89-560; approved September 7, 1966): 
This law (S: 902) authorized the Secretary 
of Agriculture to provide soil information 
assistance to States and other public agen- 
cies to assist them in community planning 
and resource development and authorized 
appropriation of such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of the law, 
such sums to remain available until 
expended, 

Hudson River Basin Compact (Public Law 
89-605; approved September 26, 1966): This 
law (H.R. 13508) directed the Secretary of 
Interior to cooperate with the States of New 
York and New Jersey on a program to de- 
velop, preserve, and restore the resources of 
the Hudson River and its shores and author- 
ized certain steps to be taken to protect 
those resources from adverse Federal actions 
until the States and Congress shall have 
had an opportunity to act on that program. 

Bighorn Canyon National Recreation Area 
(Public Law 89-664; approved October 15, 
1966): This law (S. 491) provided for the 
establishment of the Bighorn Canyon Na- 
tional Recreation Area in the States of 
Wyoming and Montana, with authorizations 
not to exceed $355,000 for the acquisition of 
land and interests in land. 

Preservation of added national historic 
properties (Public Law 89-665; approved 
October 15, 1966): This law (S. 3035) estab- 
lished a program for the preservation of 
additional historic properties throughout 
the Nation.. The law established, among 
other things, a national register of sites, 
structures, and the like which are significant 
in American history, architecture, arche- 
ology, and culture, and established an Ad- 
visory Council on Historic Preservation to 
advise the President and Congress. It also 
authorized appropriations not to exceed $32 
million—@2 million in fiscal year 1967, and 
for fiscal 1968, 1969, and 1970, $10 million 
each year. 

Point Reyes National Seashore, California 
(Public Law 89-666; approved October 15, 
1966): This law (S. 1607) increased the 
amount authorized to be appropriated for 
land acquisition in connection with the 
Point Reyes National Seashore, California, 
from $14 million to $19,135,000 and clarified 
a provision with respect to location of a 
right-of-way for an access road to the area. 

Guadalupe ‘Mountains National Park, 
Texas (Public Law 89-667; approved October 
15, 1966): This law (H.R. 698) provided for 
the establishment of the Guadslupe Moun- 
tains National Park in the State of Texas. 
The amount authorized to be appropriated 
was limited to $1,800,000 for the acquisition 
of lands and interests in lands, and not more 
than $10,362,000 for development of the park. 

Pictured Rocks National Lakeshore, Michi- 
gan (Public Law 89-668; approved October 
15, 1966): This law (H.R. 8678) provided for 
the establishment of the Pictured Rocks Na- 
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tional Lakeshore in the State of Michigan. 
The amount authorized to be appropriated 
Was limited to $6,873,000 for the acquisition 
of lands and interests in lands, and not 
more than $6,348,000 for development of the 
lakeshore. 

Conservation and protection of endan- 
gered species of fish and wildlife (Public 
Law 89-669; approved October 15, 1966): 
This law (HR. 9424) provided for the con- 
servation, protection, and propagation of 
native species of fish and wildlife, including 
Inigratory birds, that are threatened with 
extinction, and. for consolidation of the 
authorities relating to the administration 
by the Secretary of the Interior of the Na- 
tional Wiidlife Refuge System. A total au- 
thorization of $15 million was provided for 
acquisition of land (not more than $5 mil- 
lion in any one year), with a limitation of 
$750,000 to any one area, 

Fish protein concentrate (Public Law 89- 
701; approved November 2, 1966): This law 
(S. 2720) authorized the Secretary of the 
Interior, through the use of experiment and 
demonstration plants, practicable and eco- 
nomic means for the production by the com- 
mercial fishing industry of fish protein 
concentrate. The law authorized appropria- 
tion of not to exceed $1 million for con- 
struction of one experiment and demonstra- 
tion plant and $1,555,000 annually for 5 
fiscal years beginning with fiscal 1968 for 
leasing one additional such plant and for 
operation and maintenance of such plants 
leased or constructed and for conducting the 
Program authorized by the law. 

PUBLIC WELFARE 

Federal Coal Mine Safety Act Amendments 
of 1965 (Public Law 89-376; approved March 
26, 1966) : This law (H.R. 3584) amended the 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Act to extend the 
mandatory safety provisions of the act to 
mines regularly employing less than 15 men 
underground (previously exempt) and to 
strengthen certain other provisions of the act 
in order to increase the protection of lives 
and property in all underground coal mines. 

The law provided for enlargement and 
intensification of coal mine safety educa- 
tional programs, in cooperation with the 
States, and authorized appropriation of 
$500,000 for fiscal 1966 and each succeeding 
fiscal year for grants to the States. 

Books and other materials for handicapped 
persons (Public Law 89-522; approved July 
30, 1966): This law (S. 3093) amended the 
acts of March 8, 1931, and October 9, 1962, 
relating to the furnishing of books and other 
materials to the blind so as to authorize the 
furnishing of such books and other materials 
to other handicapped persons, and author- 
ized appropriation of such amounts as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
the law. 

Transportation, sale, and handling of dogs, 
cats, and certain other animals for research 
purposes (Public Law 89-544; approved 
August 24, 1966): This law (HR. 13881) 
authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to 
regulate the transportation, sale, and han- 
dling of dogs, cats, and certain other animals 
intended to be used for purposes of research 
and experimentation. The law also author- 
ized appropriation of such funds as Congress 
may from time to time provide. 

Federal Metal and Nonmetallic Mine Safety 
Act (Public Law 89-577; approved September 
16, 1966): This law (HR. 8989) established 
a Federal program of systematic inspection 
(providing for joint Federal-State programs 
of inspection where a State has an approved 
plan) of such operations which affect com- 
merce, and required the development, 
promulgation, and enforcement of health and 
safety standards, in mining and milling oper- 
ations carried on in the metal and non- 
metallic mineral industries. 

Responsibility for administering the law 
was vested in the Bureau of Mines in the 
Department of the Interlor, provision was 
made for a Federal Metal and Nonmetallic 
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Mine Safety Board of Review to be appointed 
by the President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior was required to make an annual report. 

The law authorized appropriation, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not. otherwise 
appropriated, of such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of the law. 


Child Nutrition Act of 1966 (Public Law 
89-642; approved October 10, 1966) : This law 
(S. 3467), among other things, authorized 
appropriations not to exceed $110 million for 
fiscal 1967, $115 million for fiscal 1968, and 
$120 million for fiscal 1969 and 1970, for an 
extended special milk program; authorized 
for a pilot breakfast program not to exceed 
$7.5 million for fiscal 1967 and $10 million for 
fiscal 1968; authorized for a 4-year program 
for nonfood assistancé to schools drawing 
attendance from areas in which poor eco- 
nomic conditions exist not to exceed $12 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1967, $15 million for fiscal 
1968, and $18 million for fiscal 1969 and 1970. 


Clear Air Act Amendments of 1966 (Public 
Law 89-675; approved October 15, 1966): 
This law (S. 3112) amended the Clean Air 
Act so as to authorize grants to air pollution 
control agencies for maintenance of air pol- 
lution control programs in addition to pres- 
ent authority for grants to develop, estab- 
lish, or improve such programs; make the 
use of appropriations under the act more 
flexible by consolidating the appropriation 
authorizations. under the act and deleting 
the provision limiting the total of grants for 
support of air pollution control programs to 
20 percent of the total appropriation for any 
year. 


The law authorized appropriation of 646 
million for fiscal 1967, $66 million for fiscal 
1968, and $74 million for fiscal 1969. 

Amendment of the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937 and the Rallroad Retirement Tax 
Act (Public Law 89-699; approved October 
30, 1966): This law (H.R. 17285) amended 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 and the 
Railroad Retirement Tax Act to provide for 
payment of supplemental annuities for ca- 
reer railroad employees and to increase bene- 
fit amounts, the program to run for 5 years. 

Amendment of the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937, the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act, and the Railroad Retirement 
Tax Act (Public Law 89-700; approved Oc- 
tober 30, 1966): This law (H.R, 14355) 
amended the Rallroad Retirement Act of 
1937, the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, and the Railroad Retirement Tax Act to 
make certain technical changes and to pro- 
vide for survivor benefits to children, ages 
18 to 21, inclusive. The estimated yearly 
costs would be $7,800,000, 

Veterinary Medical Education Act of 1966 
(Public Law 89-709; approved November 2, 
1966): This law (HR. 3348) provided for as- 
sistance in the construction and renovation 
of schools of veterinary médicine by making 
these schools eligible for matching grants to 
pay up to two-thirds of the cost of new 
teaching facilities and up to one-half of 
renovation projects, and provided for loans 
for students at these schools on the same 
basis as is presently provided for students of 
medicine, dentistry, osteopathy, optometry, 
pharmacy, and podiatry. The law author- 
ized additional appropriations of $500,000 for 
fiscal 1967, $1,000,000 for fiscal 1968, and 
$1,500,000 for fiscal 1969 for carrying out the 
student loan program. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Grand Coulee Dam, Columbia Basin pro 
e State, 8 
gle 
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Library and Construction Act Amendments 
of 1966 (Public Law 89-511; approved July 19, 
1966): This law (H.R. 14050) extended 
for 5 years, to June 30, 1971, and amended 
the Library Services and Construction Act 
of 1964. The total authorization for match- 
ing grants and Federal ald for the 5 years 
was $700 million. 

Revenue bond financing by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority (Public Law 89-537; ap- 
proved August 12, 1966): This law (HR. 
15225) amended section 15d of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority Act of 1933 to incrense 
from §750 million to $1,750 million the 
amount of revenue bonds which TVA may 
have outstanding to finance additions to its 
power system, an increase of $1 billion. 

SPACE AND AERONAUTICS 


National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration appropriations authorization, fiscal 
1967 (Public Law 89-528; approved August 5, 
1966): This law (H.R. 14324) authorized 
appropriations of $5,000,419,000 to the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion as follows: (a) Research and develop- 
ment, $4,248,600,000; (b) construction of fa- 
cilities, $95,919,000; and (c) administrative 
operations, $655,900,000. The law divided 
into 21 major categories all of NASA's re- 
search and development work, For the moon 
shot (Apollo) program, $2,974,200,000 was 
authorized, 

TRANSPORTATION 


Amendment of Urban Mass Transportation 
Act of 1964 (Public Law 89-562; approved 
September 8, 1966): This law (S. 3700) 
amended the Urban Mass Transportation Act 
of 1964 to authorize appropriations of $150,- 
000,000 for 2 additional years, 1968 and 1969, 
to finance urban mass transportation grants 
under the law. It also added new authority 


- for (1) grants to State and public bodies for 


planning, engineering, and designing of mass 
transportation projects; (2) grants for fel- 
lowships for personnel in the mass transpor- 
tation field; (3) grants to institutions of 
higher learning for comprehensive research; 
and (4) funds to be used by the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development to un- 
dertake studies and research on new systems 
of urban transportation. 

National Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety 
Act of 1965 (Public Law 89-563; approved 
September 9, 1966): 

This law (S. 3005) provided for a coordi- 
nated national safety program and establish- 
ment of safety standards for motor vehicles 
in interstate commerce to be administered 
by the Secretary of Commerce. 

Title I provided for, among other things, 
the establishment of motor vehicle safety 
standards; grants for research, testing, de- 
velopment, and training to States, interstate 
agencies, and nonprofit institutions; penal- 
ties for violations; establishment of a Na- 
tlonal Traffic Safety Agency in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for administration; and 
authorized appropriation for carrying out 
the provisions of the title, other than those 
related to tire safety, of not to exceed $11 
million for fiscal 1967, $17 million for fiscal 
1968, and $23 million for fiscal 1969. 

Title II dealt entirely with tire standards. 
Appropriations were authorized for carrying 
out tire safety provisions in title I and in 
title IT of not exceed $2,900,000 for fiscal 1967, 
$1,450,000 per fiscal year for fiscal 1968 and 
1969. 

Title III authorized the Secretary of Com- 
merce to make a complete investigation and 
study of the need for a facility or facilities 
to conduct research, development, and test- 
ing in traffic safety and relating to the safety 
of machinery used on highways, and required 
the Secretary to report to Congress on the 
results not later than December 31, 1967, The 
law authorized appropriation of not to exceed 
83 million for the investigation, study, and 
report, to remain available until expended. 

Title IV directed the Secretary of Com- 
merce to establish and maintain a national 
driver register. 
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Highway Safety Act of 1966 (Public Law 
89-564; approved September 9, 1966): This 
law (S: 3052) established a 3-year, $322 mil- 
lion highway safety program. It author- 
ized and directed the Secretary of Commerce 
to assist and cooperate with other Federal 
departments and agencies, State and local 
governments, private industry, and other in- 
terested parties to increase highway safety. 
The law provided that each State shall have 
a highway safety program approved by the 
Secretary, designed to reduce traffic accidents 
and deaths, injuries, and property damage 
resulting therefrom. The program would be 
carried out in accordance with ‘uniform 
standards established by the Secretary in 
cooperation with the States. — 


The law provided, also, that the Secretary 
shall not approve any State highway safety 
program which does not (1) provide that the 
Governor of the State shall be responsible 
for the administration of the program; (2) 
authorize political subdivisions of such State 
to carry out local highway safety programs 
within their jurisdictions as a part of the 
State highway safety program, subject to 
approval by the Governor and the Secretary; 
(3) provide that at least 40 per centum of 
all Federal funds apportioned to such State 
for any fiscal year will be expended by the 
political subdivisions of such State in carry- 
ing out local highway safety programs au- 
thorized; (4) provide that the aggregate ex- 
penditure of funds of the State and political 
subdivisions thereof, exclusive of Federal 
funds, for highway safety programs will be 
Maintained at a level which does not fall 
below the average level of such expenditures 
for its last two full fiscal years preceding the 
date of enactment; and (5) provide for com- 
prehensive driver training programs, includ- 
ing (a) initiation of a State program for 
driver education in the school systems or for 
an expansion and improvement in such a 
program ff already In existence; (b) training 
of qualified school instructors and their cer- 
tification; (c) appropriate regulation of other 
driver training schools, including licensing 
of the schools and certification of their in- 
structors; (d) adult driver training programs, 
and programs for retraining selected drivers; 
and (e) adequate research, development, and 
procurement of practice driving facilities, 
simulators, and other similar teaching aids 
for both school and other driver training 
use. 

The Secretary was authorized to use funds 
appropriated to carry out highway safety 
research, including the use of such funds 
for (1) grants to State or local agencies, in- 
stitutions, and individuals for training or 
education of highway safety personnel, (2) 
research fellowships in highway safety, (3) 
development of improved accident investiga- 
tion procedures, (4) emergency service plans, 
(5) demonstration projects, and (6) related 
activities which are deemed by the Secretary 
to be necessary. 

The law established in the Department of 
Commerce a National Highway Safety Ad- 
visory Committee, composed of the Secre- 
tary or an officer of the Department ap- 
pointed by him, who shall be chairman, the 
Federal Highway Administrator, and twenty- 
nine members appointed by the President, 
no more than four of whom shall be Federal 
officers or employees. 


For the comprehensive statewlde programs, 
the law authorized appropiration of $67 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1967, $100 million for fiscal 
1968, and $100 million for fiscal 1969. 

For highway safety research and develop- 
ment, the law authorized appropriation of 
the additional sum of $10 million for fiscal 
1967, $20 million for fiscal 1968, and $25 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1969. 

Federal-Ald Highway Act of 1966 (Public 
Law 89-574; approved September 13, 1966): 
This law (S. 3155) authorized appropriation 
of $3,400,000,000 for fiscal 1968, $3,800,000,000 
for fiscal 1969, $3,600,000,000 per year for 
fiscal 1970 and 1971, and $2,685,000,000 for 
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fiscal 1972 for constructing the Interstate 
Highway Systme. 

In addition, the law authorized appropria- 
tions for the Federal-aid primary system and 
the Federal-aid secondary system and for 
their extension within urban areas, out of 
the highway trust fund, $1 billion for fiscal 
1968 and $1 billion for fiscal 1969; for forest 
highways, $33 million for fiscal 1968 and $33 
million for fiscal 1969; for public lands high- 
ways, $14 million for fiscal 1968 and $16 mil- 
lion for 1969; for forest development roads 
and trails, $170 million for fiscal 1968 and 
$170 million for fiscal 1969; for public lands 
development roads and trails, $3 million for 
fiscal 1968 and $5 million for fiscal 1969; for 
park roads and trails, 625 million for fiscal 
1968 and $30 million for fiscal 1969; for park- 
ways, $9 million for fiscal 1968 and $11 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1969; for Indian reservation 
roads and bridges, $19 million for fiscal 1968 
and $23 million for fiscal 1969; and $50 mil- 
lion annually for emergency relief, of which 
60 percent was authorized to come from the 
highway trust fund and the remaining 40 
percent from the general fund of the 
‘Treasury. 

The law required the standards for the 
Interstate System to provide for at least four 
traffic lanes; authorized studies of advance 
acquisition of rights-of-way to be reported 
by July 1, 1967; provided that a State may 
engage the services of private engineering 
firms to the extent necessary; authorized 
Studies of relocation and reestablishment 
assistance for persons, concerns, and organi- 
zations displaced by highway construction 
to be reported by July 1, 1967; and declared 
R national policy to preserve parklands and 
historic sites and the beauty and value of 
such sites wherever possible. 

The law authorized Alaska to use Federal- 
aid highway funds for construction of access 
and development roads on a Federal-aid sys- 
tem to encourage economic and other devel- 
Opment, and authorized from the general 
fund an additional $14 million per year for 
highway construction and maintenance for 
fiscal years 1968 through 1972, inclusive. 

Continuation of Federal airport program 
(Public Law 89-647; approved October 13, 
1966): This law (S. 3096) amended the Fed- 
eral Airport Act to extend the Vp cote 
Program for airport development for 3 years, 
to June 30, 1970. The law authorized $75 
Million for each fiscal year 1968, 1969, and 
1970. Out of this amount, $7 million would 
be earmarked each year for general aviation 
fields, and $1.5 million a year for Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico. 

Establishment of Department of Trans- 
Portation (Public Law 89-670, approved 
October 15, 1966): This law (H.R. 15963) 
established a Cabinet-level Department of 

tation to which were transferred the 
Major transportation agencies and functions 
Of the Federal Government, other than the 
economic regulatory functions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, and the Federal Power Com- 
Mission. However, neither the Federal 
Maritime Commission nor any of its func- 
tions were transferred to the new Depart- 
Ment. All the transportation safety respon- 
sibilities previously vested in agencies 
ghout the Government were trans- 
ferred to the Secretary, Administrators, and 
& newly created National Transportation 
Safety Board. 

The principal operating agencies within 
the Department are a Federal Aviation Ad- 
Ministration, a Federal Highway Administra- 
tion, a Federal Railroad Administration, and 
the U.S. Coust Guard. 

Agencies and functions transferred were 
(1) the Federal Aviation Agency; (2) the 
Bureau of Public Roads (Commerce Depart- 
Ment); (3) the Office of the Under Secretary 
of erce for Transportation; (4) the U.S. 
Coast Guard (Treasury Department); (5) 
the Great Lakes Pilotage Association (Com- 
merce); (6) the safety functions of the Civil 
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Aeronautics Board; (7) Interstate Commerce 
Commission functions relating to railroad 
safety laws and hours of service of employees, 
motor carrier safety laws, transportation of 
explosives, and standard time zones and day- 
light saving time; (8) Army Corps of En- 
gineers functions related to anchorages, 
bridges, and tolis; (9) the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corporation (Commerce) ; 
(10) the Alaska Ratlroad (Interior); (11) 
the functions, powers, and duties vested in 
the Secretary of Commerce by the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 
and the Highway Safety Act of 1966. 
TREATIES 


Investments Disputes Convention (Ex. A, 
89th Cong., 2d sess.; ratified May 16, 1966): 
This convention set up machinery for the 
settlement of disputes between private in- 
vestors and foreign governments of countries 
where the investments were made by nego- 
tiation or arbitration. 

Supplementary Income Tax Convention 
With the Netherlands (Ex. B, 89th Cong., 2d 
sess.; ratified June 21. 1966): Principal pur- 
poses of this supplementary convention were 
to enable the Government of the Nether- 
lands to impose withholding taxes on divi- 
dends of United States citizens and corpo- 
rations derived from Netherlands sources, to 
modernize the existing convention by bring- 
ing it more into line with more recent income 
tax conventions concluded by the United 
States, and to reflect certain principles ex- 

in the model income tax convention 
of the Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development. 

Supplementary Income Tax Protocol With 
the United Kingdom (Ex. C, 89th Cong., 2d 
sess.; ratified June 21, 1966): Provisions of 
this were made necessary by enact- 
ment of the United Kingdom Finance Act of 
1965 and covered primarily dividends, in- 
terest, and royalties-derived from United 
Kingdom sources by United States citizens. 

Protocol to Mexican Broadcasting Agree- 
ment (Ex. D, 89th Cong., 2d sess.; ratified 
June 21, 1966): This protocol extended the 
1957 broadcasting agreement covering 
standard band broadcasting until December 
$1, 1967, or until such prior time as current 
negotiations with Mexico culminated in a 
new agreement. Importance of this protocol 
is that Mexico is not a party to the North 
American Regional Broadcasting Agreement 
of November 15, 1950. 

Amendments to Convention of Intergov- 
ernmental Maritime Consultative Organiza- 
tion (Ex. H, 89th Cong., Ist sess; ratified 
June 21, 1966) : The Intergovernmental Mari- 
time Consultative Organization is a purely 
consultative group and its recommendations 
are not binding on any member nation. The 
United States is particularly interested in 
the safety committee's current activities. 

of these amendments was to in- 
crease the number of council members from 
16 to 18 nations and to provide for a more 
equitable geographic distribution of council 
members. 

International Wheat Agreement Extension 
(Ex, F, 89th Cong., 2d sess.; ratified July 14, 
1966) : Extension of the present International 
Wheat Agreement for 1 year beyond its pres- 
ent expiration date of July 31, 1966, would 
permit pending negotiations to broaden the 
current agreement. 

Northwest Atlantic Pisheries Convention 
(Ex. I, 89th Cong., 2d sess.; ratified July 19, 
1966): Under the present convention each 
participating government enforced regula- 
tions with regard to its own nationals. The 
new protocols permit the International Com- 
mission to make proposals to insure the ap- 
plication of the convention and regulations 
adopted thereunder. 

Treaty of Amity and Economic Relations 
With the Togo Republic (Ex. E, 89th Cong., 
2d sess.; ratified September 28, 1966): This 
was the first treaty of its type signed by the 
United States and a newly independent 
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African State. Its purpose was to provide 
protection for United States citizens, their 
property, and interests within the Togo Re- 
public in return for similar protection given 
citizens of Togo in the United States. 

International Convention on Load Lines, 
1966 (Ex. S, 89th Cong, 2d sess.; ratified 
October 13, 1966): The 1966 Load Lines Con- 
vention brought up to date the convention 
signed in London in 1930. Load lines are 
marks placed on all ships of nations par- 
ticipating in the convention engaged in in- 
ternational voyages indicating a point beyond 
which it is not safe to load the vessel. The 
convention recognized that these load lines 
May vary from season to season and from 
ocean to ocean, 

VETERANS 

Veterans’ Readjustment Benefits Act of 
1966 (Public Law 89-358; approved March 6, 
1966): This law (S. 9) provided a permanent 
program of educational assistance grants and 
guaranteed and direct home and farm loans 
for veterans with more than 180 days’ service 
in the Armed Forces since January 31, 1955. 
Among other things, the law also provided 
for job counseling and employment place- 
ment service, Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital care of non-service-connected medical 
needs, and veterans preference in Federal 
employment. The benefits were substantial- 
ly the same as those given veterans under the 
GI bills of World War II and the Korean 
war, 
The estimated cost for fiscal year 1 
would be $373.4 million. rye 

Military Medical Benefits Amendments of 
1966 (Public Law 89-614; approved Septem- 
ber 30, 1966): This law (H.R. 14088) amend- 
ed chapter 55 of title 10, United States Code, 
to authorize an improved health benefits 
program for retired members and members 
of Pigs uniformed services and their depend- 
ents. 

The estimated first full fiscal year cost 
was approximately $141.9 million. 

Increased dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation for parents and children of vet- 
erans whose deaths are service connected 
(Public Law 89-730; approved November 2, 
1966): This law (H.R. 14347) liberalized de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation to the 
surviving parents and children of à veteran 
who died as a result of service-connected 
causes, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES P. FARNSLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude in the Recor a statement prepared 
by Mr. Daniel J. Hanson, Deputy Direc- 
tor, Traffic Engineering and Operations, 
District of Columbia: 

PREPARED STATEMENT DESCRIBING THE CUR- 
RENT TRAFFIC ENGINEERING PROGRAM IN THE 
Districr or COLUMBIA 
The District of Columbia Bureau of Traffic 

Engineering and Operations has an aggressive 

program underway to Improve traffic safety 

and operations in our Nation’s Capital. 

Our current effort in attacking Washing- 
ton's traffic problems consists of a two-phase 
program. The first phase consists of carry- 
ing out immediate spot improvements that 
can be completed in a minimum period of 
time, without the need for major expendi- 
tures of funds. An important part of this 
program is our effort to achieve uniformity 
and standardization of all traffic control 
devices. 
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Some of the more significant accomplish- 
ments carried out during the past eighteen 
months include the following: 

(1) More than 1,600 obsolete black and 
yellow “Stop” signs have been replaced with 
larger fully refiectorized 30 x 30“ red 
and white “Stop” signs as recommended in 
the Manual on Uniform Traffic Control De- 
vices for Streets and Highways. 

(2) Visibility of pavement markings such 
as lane lines, center lines and crosswalks 
has been improved by the installation of 
over 40 miles of new thermoplastic perma- 
nent type markings, These improved re- 
flectorized markings, including double yeliow 
center lines, have greater nighttime visibility 
and are expected to have 10 times the life 
span of standard paint markings. 

(3) To facilitate peak hour traffic moye- 
ments, & number of reversible lanes, and re- 
versible one-way streets have been put into 
effect. More than 140 metal one-way signs 
have been replaced with radio controlled 
electrically operated neon signs using re- 
versible one-way arrows. These new signs 
have greatly improved visibility, motorists 
reaction and provide considerable more flexi- 
bility in the operation of reversible one-way 
street systems. 

(4) New traffic signals have been Installed 
at thirty-two locations in an effort to reduce 
naecidents and provide increased pedestrian 
protection. Supplemental trale signal 
heads have been installed at 80 existing sig- 
nalized intersections in order to provide two 

indications for each approach. 

(5) The installation of 140 new Walk“ 
and Don't Walk“ signals has been instru- 
mental in improving pedestrian safety. 
Other pedestrian controls include the in- 
stallation of eleven flashing “School” signs, 
erection of pedestrian fences and barriers at 
several accident prone locations, as well as 
marking diagonally striped zebra crosswalks 
at approximately 60 locations. 

(6) The basic speed limit in the District 
of Columbia is 25 miles per hour. In an 
effort to provide more realistic speed regula- 

' tions on major arterial streets, speed studies 
were conducted on about forty routes. These 
studies and other traffic engineering investi- 
gations have resulted in increased speed 
limits on over 30 miles of major arterial 
streets in the District of Columbia. 

(7) An orderly expansion of the 115 mile 
one-way street system Is taking place in the 
District. These changes, totaling about 5 
miles of streets in the last elghteen months, 
have provided additional street capacity, in- 
creased safety and more efficient traffic 
patterns. 

(8) Rush hour parking restrictions and 
“No. Parking Anytime“ regulations are con- 
stantly being extended and expanded. More 
than 300 miles of arterial streets, or over 
30 percent of our roadways, now have such 
regulations. The total mileage of parking 
restrictions is increasing at the rate of ap- 
proximately 10 miles per year, 

The second phase of our traffic improve- 
ment program is one of long range traffic im- 
provements which require careful planning, 
design and programming, and major capital 
financing. Such projects will eventually re- 
sult in significant benefits for the entire 
District of Columbia. 

Included in this phase is a comprehensive 
plan to completely relight the City streets. 
This six year program was initiated several 
years ago as a means of providing protection 
against nighttime crime and violence, as 


well as to promote traffic safety. During the 


last fiscal year, nearly 10,000 new street 
lights were installed in Washington, D.C. 
An additional 9,000 new lights are now on 
order in connection with this program. 
Another massive program involves improv- 
‘ing the safety on all our streets, The pri- 
mary objective of this project is to conduct 
an in depth study of over 400 locations in 
the District where 10 or more accidents have 
occurred In one year, Remedial action is to 
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be taken wherever collision diagrams and 
other investigations Indicate traffic engineer- 
ing improvements are in order. Work on 
this “Spot Improvement Program” has 
already begun and 36 high-accident locations 
are scheduled for relief this year. Another 
76 locations are scheduled for corrective ac- 
tion next year. 

The potential effectiveness of these spot 
improvements has been well established by 
our past experience. Recent channelization 
improvements at Pennsylvania Avenue and 


Constitution Avenue reduced the accident 


frequency at this location 75 percent. The 
installation of larger traffic signal indica- 
tions and neon “No Left Turn” signs at 14th 
and Constitution Avenue, N, W., cut the 
accident frequency in half at this location. 

The following major studies and other 
administrative activities In the Bureau of 
Trafic Engineering and Operations currently 
include: 

(1) A continuing review, editing and adop- 
tion of appropriate amendments to the Traffic 
and Motor Vehicle Regulations of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is in progress. These 
changes are made in line with the provisions 
of the Model Traffic Ordinance for Munici- 
palities and the Uniform Vehicle Code. 

(2) A complete study of the existing traf- 
fic signal system to determine the best 
method of adapting the existing radio traffic 
signal controls to a more sophisticated sys- 
tem, possibly through the use of computers, 
in order to obtain maximum efficiency and 
coordination of signals. 

(3) Completion of the two year Accident 
Cost Study for the Washington Metropolitan 
Area. 

(4) Conducting an inventory of all traf- 
fic control devices, particularly on Federal- 
Aid streets in order to bring these devices In 
line with the standard provisions of the 
Uniform Manual on Traffic Control Devices 
within two years, 

The main purpose and goals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bureau of Traffic Engineer- 
ing and Operations is to provide for the safe, 
convenient and economic transportation of 
persons and good through the use of accepted 
traffic engineering techniques and in keeping 
with current land use and requirements of 
abutting properties. 


Senator Donald Russell, of South Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, an 
exceptional public servant will not be 
with us when the new Congress meets in 
January. Senator Donatp RUSSELL, of 
South Carolina, will have assumed his 
new duties as judge of the U.S. district 
court. I can predict with absolute con- 
fidence that Don RusseLL will discharge 
his duties on the bench with the same 
brilliance, dedication, and integrity 
1 have been the hallmarks of his 

e. - 

Although the junior Senator from 
South Carolina was a Member of this 
body for a comparatively brief span, I 
doubt that any Member of the Senate 
was more highly thought of by his col- 
leagues. A man almost uniquely trained 
for the Senate through a distinguished 
career which included invaluable ex- 
perience as assistant secretary of State, 
as president of the University of South 
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Carolina, and as Governor of his State, 
Don Russet will carry with him always 
the admiration and affection of his col- 
leagues in the U.S. Senate. 

The senior Senator from Wisconsin is 
happy to join all of those wishing great 
happiness. and good health to Senator 
DONALD RUSSELL. 


Salute to the Republic of Zambia, 
Second Anniversary of Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, October 
will be the second anniversary of Zam- 
bia’s independence, and I want to take 
this opportunity to send warmest felici- 
tations to His Excellency Kenneth David 
Kaunda, President of the Republic of 
Zambia; and His Excellency Samuel C. 
Mbilishi, Ambassador to the United 
States from Zambia, 

The story of Zambia's independence is 
a most interesting one, and is a tribute to 
the responsible leadership on the part of 
both Britain and Zambia, the former 
Northern Rhodesia. Though I will not 
go into detail on all the events surround- 
ing that event, I would like to mention a 
few highlights in the creation of modern 
Zambia. British control was extended 
over Southern and Northern Rhodesia in 
1895 under the British South Africa Co. 
Self-government was granted South- 
ern Rhodesia in 1923; the North was 
transferred to Britain's Colonial Office 
in 1924 as a protectorate. 

An outstanding difference between the 
two Rhodesias was in the racial compo- 
sition of the territories. The south had 
a substantial white minority which had 
continually sought autonomy from Bri- 
tain. The north had fewer whites and 
was considered by Southern Rhodesia as 
the source of economic wealth. In 1953 
the two Rhodesias were joined with Ny- 
asaland—now Malawi—in the Central 
African Federation. That organization 
was strife ridden largely because of the 
denial of sufficient African participation 
in government and the major role played 
by the whites of Southern Rhodesia. In 
the north a two-stage election under a 
complex constitution was held in October 
and December 1962 and resulted in an 
African majority in the Legislative Coun- 
cil. The Council, controlled by the two 
African nationalist parties, strongly fa- 
vored Northern Rhodesia’s secession 
from the Federation and immediate self- 
government. On December 31, 1963, the 
Federation was dissolved. Independence 
was granted on October 24, 1964. 

I need not dwell on the tremendous 
economic pressures under which Zambia 
has labored, I congratulate the Zambian 
people for thcir accomplishments during 
the past year as an independent nation, 
and commend them for their courage 
and dedication to the principle of equal- 
ity for all men. Particularly, consider- 
ing the difficult circumstances which 
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they have faced since the Rhodesian 
unilateral declaration of independence 
last November 11, I salute Zambia’s al- 
legiance to the rule of law and her sin- 
cere belief in the correctness of her 
course. 

Mr. Speaker, Zambia deserves the re- 
spect of freemen everywhere in her 
struggle to make independence a success 
for all Zambian citizens. 


Report of Senator Joseph D. Tydings 
for the 89th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, at the 
close of this 2d session of the historic 
89th Congress, and at the end of my 
2d year representing my State of Mary- 
land in the Senate, I want to summarize 
the work of this Congress and to review 
zay own legislative efforts as a Member 
of it. 

The achievements of this Congress 
include new programs for the cities, 
rural areas, education, health, conserva- 
tion, economic opportunity, and human 
rights. By enacting more than 50 major 
measures to meet America’s most urgent 
problems, this Congress has made a rec- 
ord which will stand for decades as one 
of the most progressive in our Nation's 
history. 


PEOPLE IN CITIES 


One hundred and thirty-five million 
People—70 percent of our Nation's 
Population—now live in urban areas. 
By the end of this century, 90 percent of 
all our people—more than 300 million— 
will live in cities. To accommodate these 
new city dwellers, we must, within the 
next 35 years, literally build a second 
America—putting in place as many 
houses, schools, parks, apartments, 
Offices, and public facilities as we have 
built in all the time since the Pilgrims 
arrived in America. 

This Congress acted boldly and effec- 
tively to mect that challenge. 


We created at Cabinet level the De- 


partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment to administer more efficiently 
and economically the Federal programs 
affecting metropolitan areas. 

We passed the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act to revise and make more 
effective urban renewal and public hous- 
ihg programs, to provide greater help to 
housing projects for the elderly, to give 
incentive for the preservation of urban 
open spaces, and to encourage, through 
the rent supplement program, the con- 
Struction by private interests of low-cost 
decent housing for the elderly, handi- 
Capped, and families of low income. 

We enacted the Demonstration Cities 
Act, which complements the urban re- 
newal program and provides for the re- 
habilitation—rather than the destruc- 
tion—of entire sections of city slum areas 
and the improvement of educational, so- 
cial, and economic conditions of people 
living in those areas. 
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We passed the High Speed Ground 
Transportation Act to provide for de- 
velopment of modern high-speed rail 
transportation for the people, like most 
Marylanders, who live in heavily traveled 
and heavily populated urban corridors. 
And we extended the Mass Transporta- 
tion Act to aid intracity transportation 
systems. 

Finally, we created the Cabinet-level 
Department of Transportation to unite 
in one Department the nearly 90,000 em- 
ployees now administering $6 billion 
worth of Federal transportation pro- 
grams, such as the interstate highway 
and airport aid programs, the Coast 
Guard and St. Lawrence Seaway, and the 
highway and auto safety programs. 

AGRICULTURE 

While Congress moved to meet the 
problems of the cities, it also enacted new 
programs to help assure a greater de- 
gree of prosperity in our Nation’s rural 
areas. Although only 30 percent of 
America’s families live in rural areas, 
they include almost half of all American 
families with incomes under $3,000 and 
have almost twice the proportion of sub- 
standard housing found in urban Amer- 
America. 

This Congress acted decisively to meet 
those problems. The Food and Agricul- 
ture Act provides improved and extended 
feed grain, wheat, dairy, wool, and cot- 
ton programs and other provisions de- 
signed to bolster farm income. The 
Rural Water System and Sanitation Act 
of 1965 expands Farmers Home Admin- 
istration assistance in rural areas 
through loans and grants for rural water 
supply and waste disposal systems. The 
Food for Peace Act of 1966 was substan- 
tially revised and enlarged in order to 
reduce farm surpluses further and, by 
emphasizing food sales, to increase farm 
income. 

The new economic, education, and 
housing programs created by the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act——the war on 
poverty legislation—the Housing and 
Urban Development Act, and the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
also directly benefit rural areas as well 
as cities. 

OUR PEOPLE'S HEALTH 

Everyone in the Nation will benefit 
from the programs enacted by this Con- 
gress in the fields of health and medical 
care. The Medicare Act of 1965 estab- 
lishes a basic hospital insurance program 
under social security for the 19 million 
Americans now over 65, plus a voluntary 
supplementary health insurance pro- 
gram to cover other medical expenses. 
The same law increased old-age and 
survivors benefits under social security 
by T percent. The medicare law directly 
and immediately benefits the nearly 
300,000 Marylanders who are already 
over 65. 

The Heart Disease, Cancer, and Stroke 
Act authorizes a 3-year program to plan 
and develop a series of regional medical 
programs to fight these three dread 
diseases. 

Two new safety acts will provide new 
protections for the health and safety of 
workers in the mining industry. 

The Air Pollution Control Act has ex- 
panded our national effort against the 
growing health threat from air pollution, 
particularly by requiring exhaust con- 
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trol devices on new cars beginning with 
the 1968 models. 

Congress also enacted the Health Pro- 
fessions Education Act to expand con- 
struction and scholarship grants and 
loans to dental, medical, and other 
health personnel training institutions 
and their students. 

The Community Health Services Act 
expands programs for public health serv- 
ices, including vaccinations, immuniza- 
tions, disease prevention, health clinics 
for migrant workers and provides grants 
to the States for health services. 

To deal with the problems of mental 
health, Congress enacted the Mental 
Health and Retardation Act to provide 
staffing aid grants for personnel serving 
in community mental health centers. A 
new Drug Control Act was also enacted 
to tighten controls over certain de- 
pressant and stimulant drugs. 

Alarmed at the accidents on our high- 
ways, which killed 49,000 Americans last 
year alone, and the inadequate safety 
provisions in automobiles, Congress en- 
acted the Highway Safety Act, to estab- 
lish a $322 million highway safety pro- 
gram in cooperation with the States, and 
the National Traffic and Motor Vehicle 
8 = Sh ee safety standards 

or motor v es, tires, and equipment 
beginning with the 1968 models. 
EDUCATION 

No problem facing America requires 
more attention than education. More 
than 600,000 new classrooms will be 
needed to meet the 6-million-pupil in- 
crease in our Nation’s grade and high 
school enrollment during the next dec- 
ade, and more than 1.5 million of today’s 
classrooms are already over 30 years old. 
By 1970 our colleges must be prepared 
for a 50-percent increase in enrollments. 

President Johnson has called this “the 
education Congress” because of the num- 
ber and significance of bills it passed to 
meet this crisis in education. 

The Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act, for example, is the first gen- 
eral aid to education program ever en- 
acted by Congress, It provides Federal 
grants to improve grade and high school 
education, with special emphasis on 
School districts with large numbers of 
children in poverty-stricken families, 

In the Higher Education Act Congress 
authorized an expanded 3-year program 
of aid to colleges and universities to 
build classrooms, libraries, laboratories, 
and similar educational facilities and 
equipment. It also provides for in- 
creased educational opportunities 
through a new program of scholarship 
grants and student loans. 

The Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act authorizes additional Federal 
aid to the Nation’s libraries for con- 
struction and expanded services, espe- 
cially for handicapped persons. 

To foster broad American cultural pro- 
grams in art, music, and drama, Congress 
created a National Foundation on the 
Arts and Humanities. 

THE ECONOMY 

Our Nation’s economy continued to 
achieve record levels of growth and 
prosperity this year, for the fifth year 
in succession. But to keep pace with the 
million new workers annually entering 
the labor force, and to help convert the 
tax-eating, hard-core unemployed into 
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taxpaying members of American so- 
ciety, Congress took effective action. 

Acting to eliminate poverty and un- 
employment in our economy, this Con- 
gress provided job training and oppor- 
tunities where they were most needed: 
The Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act was expanded to help the unem- 
ployed learn new skills to qualify them 
for jobs. The Public Works and Eco- 
nomic Development Act provides an ex- 
panded program of grants and loans to 
communities for public works, industrial 
development facilities, and similar proj- 
ects. The State Technical Services Act 
establishes a program of Federal-State- 
local technical service centers for dis- 
seminating findings of technological and 
scientific importance to commerce and 
industry. 

Of particular importance to Mary- 
land, the Appalachian Regional Devel- 
opment Act authorizes a comprehensive 
6-year program to assist in the eco- 
nomic development of the 12-State Ap- 
palachian region, which includes Gar- 
rett, Allegany, and Washington Coun- 
ties in Maryland. 

To raise the lowest income levels in 
America above the poverty level, Con- 
gress passed the-, Minimum Wage Act 
Amendments of 1966 to increase the min- 
imum wage from $2,600 a year for a full 
year of 40 hours a week to $2,912 in 1967 
and $3,328 in 1968. The bill will im- 
prove the living standards of the 29 mil- 
lion Americans already covered by the 
minimum wage law plus 8.1 million 
workers covered for the first time. 

In both the first and second sessions of 
this Congress, the war on poverty pro- 
gram, first enacted in 1963, was reviewed, 
revised, and expanded in both cities and 
rural areas, in order to make possible 
more productive lives for many thou- 
sands of Americans, particularly young 
ones, who by reason of their birth or 
environment have not had an equal op- 
portunity to develop their natural abili- 
ties and make their full contribution to 
our national life, 

Last year alone the antipoverty pro- 
gram provided more than $10 million for 
such Maryland projects to help the least 
well off citizens of our State to develop 
their skills. 

Faced with a serious slump in the 
housing industry created by the tight 
money conditions which existed in the 
economy this year, Congress enacted 
new legislation to pump more than $4 
billion additional into the home mort- 
gage market and to increase the amount 
of private financing available for home 
mortgage purposes by limiting interest 
rate competition between banks and oth- 
er savings institutions. 

CONSUMERS 

This Congress acted to see that Ameri- 
can consumers get clear, accurate infor- 
mation about the products they buy and 
new protections against unsafe prod- 
ucts. Congress passed the Truth in 
Packaging Act, to forbid the use of un- 
fair or deceptive methods of packaging 
and labeling. It enacted the Child Safe- 
ty Act to rrescribe new safety require- 
ments on drugs which might poison 
children and bans from interstate com- 
merce toys containing dangerous sub- 
stances, 
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Last year Congress reduced excise 
taxes on scores of items, including auto- 
mobiles, air conditioners, home appli- 
ances, cosmetics, luggage, sporting 
goods, and TV sets. Although a portion 
of these taxes were restored in 1966 to 
meet the cost of the Vietnam war, almost 
all remain below their pre-1965 level. 

FEDERAL | EMPLOYEES AND ARMED FORCES 

PERSONNEL 

Both because the Federal Government 
is a major employer in Maryland, em- 
ploying hundreds of thousands and pay- 
ing retirement benefits to 230,000 retired 
residents of our State, and because the 
quality of national government in large 
part depends on the quality of our civil 
service, Maryland residents haye a par- 
ticular interest in the pay raise and re- 
tirement benefit legislation passed by 
this.Congress. In addition, the presence 
of a number of large defense installa- 
tions in Maryland and the membership 
of a great many Marylanders in the 
Armed Forces make the military pay and 
benefit increases enacted especially rele- 
vant to our State. 

In both 1965 and 1966, Congress en- 
acted significant pay and retirement in- 
creases for both the civil service and 
our Armed Forces, including increased 
benefits for retirees of both the civil 
service and the Armed Forces. Included 
in the civilian pay raise legislation was 
an increase in the Government's contri- 
bution to the Federal group health insur- 
ance plans, thereby reducing the cost of 
health insurance for Federal employees, 

The Military Medical Benefits Act of 
1966 expanded medical care and health 
benefits provided for dependents of mili- 
tary personnel and for retired personnel 
and their dependents. 

In a major breakthrough for veterans 
and American education, Congress en- 
acted the peacetime GI bill of rights, 
which will provide veterans not covered 
by the Korean. or World War II bill of 
rights substantial direct financial assist- 
ance for education. It also makes them 
eligible for new medical and home loan 
programs and job preference benefits, 

Congress also enacted a bill I intro- 
duced to compensate Federal em- 
ployees—as private industry compen- 
sates its own employees—for their mov- 
ing expenses when they are transferred 
to a new location. 

Congress also voted substantial in- 
creases in the benefits provided retired 
railroad workers. 

CONSERVATION 


This Congress probably set a record 
for the amount and diversity of the con- 
servation legislation it enacted. 

The Water Pollution Control Act 
vastly expands our national effort to 
remove pollution from interstate rivers 
and lakes by providing a 4-year, $3.7 bil- 
lion program to aid State and local gov- 
ernments in preventing water pollution, 

‘The Flood Control, Rivers, and Har- 
bors Act provides new programs to pre- 
serve and improve the economic value of 
our rivers and harbors, and to provide 
flood control and beach erosion and hur- 
ricane protection. The Marine Re- 
sources and Engineering Development 
Act authorizes $1.5 million annually for 
expanded oceanographic research and 
the development of food, minerals, and 
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other resources of the seas, The Saline 
Water Conversion Act extended Federal 
programs to investigate alleviating our 
Nation’s water shortage by the conver- 
sion of salt water into fresh water. 

The Highway Beautification Act pro- 
vides controls over advertising and clut- 
ter on federally aided highways and 
offers incentive grants to the States for 
improvement of scenic areas along them. 
The Historic Site Preservation Act es- 
tablishes a program to locate and pre- 
serve historic sites. 

Congress also enacted numerous bills 
authorizing the establishment of parks 
and recreation areas, including the pres- 
ervation of Assateague Island National 
Seashore, on the Maryland-Virginia 
coast, and the Piscataway Park across 
from Mount Vernon in Prince Georges 
County. 

HUMAN RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES 


The many new programs to reduce un- 
employment, lower welfare costs, and a 
more secure, healthy, and comfortable 
life for all Americans do not tell the 
whole story of the 89th Congress, 
Among its finest hours were those in 
which it made new breakthroughs to se- 
cure and protect basit human rights. 

For example, the Voting Rights Act of 
1965 guarantees every American citizen 
the right to vote. It has already resulted 
in the registration and voting of tens 
of thousands of our citizens who would 
otherwise have continued to be indefi- 
nitely disenfranchised. 

The Immigration Reform Act replaces 
the arbitrary and unfair family-split- 
ting national origins quota system of im- 
migration with a system which gives 
preference to relatives of American citi- 
zens and asks not, “Where did you come 
from?” but What can you do for 
America?” 

To provide a more fruitful and com- 
fortable life for older Americans, an Ad- 
ministration on Aging was created in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to develop programs at Federal 
and State levels related to the needs of 
older Americans, 

To help protect the basic right of every 
American to security against crime, the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Act was 
enacted in 1965 and extended and ex- 
panded in 1966 to provide Federal grants 
to help State and local law enforcement 
agencies prevent crime and detect and 
apprehend criminals, 

MY OWN LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


Aside from working for the enactment 
of this record legislative program, my 
responsibilities as a representative of 
Maryland, as a ‘member of three com- 
mittees, and as chairman of two Senate 
subcommittees consumed a great deal of 
my time and energies during these 2 
years. 

In my capacity as subcommittee chair- 
man this year alone, I chaired 34 days 
of hearings on the bills before the Judi- 
cial Improvements Subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee and the Business 
and Commerce Subcommittee of the 
Senate District of Columbia Committee. 
In addition, as a member of the Senate 
Public Works Committee, the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, and the Senate 
District of Columbia Committee, I par- 
ticipated in countless additional days of 
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hearings and committee meetings on 
bills and projects important to both 
Maryland and the Nation. 

PUBLIC WORKS COMMITTEE 


The Public Works Committee has re- 
sponsibility for conservation, water and 
air pollution, highways, and public 
buildings projects of all kinds. I served 
this year as a member of three subcom- 
mittees of the Public Works Committee: 
the Subcommittee on Air and Water Pol- 
lution, the Subcommittee on Flood Con- 
trol, Rivers and Harbors, and the Sub- 
committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. Asa committee member I was 
able to secure enactment of several bills 
I introduced dealing with the acute 
problems which Maryland shares with 
the Nation in such matters as water and 
air pollution, highway construction, and 
coastal erosion, 

Bills I introduced as a member of the 
Public Works Committee included: 

Senate bill 3226, provides Federal 
grants to train local government person- 
nel in the management and operation of 
modern sewage disposal systems. It be- 
came law as an amendment to the Water 
Pollution Control Act of 1966, 

Senate bill 3240, which also became 
law as part of the Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act, provides for a study of tidal 
estuaries, like the area in which the 
Chesapeake Bay meets the ocean, where 
a great deal of the breeding of marine 
life and waterfowl] takes place. We 
know that tidal estuaries are vital to our 
marine industries and waterfowl sports, 
but we know very little about the nature 
of those areas or the extent and effect 
of water pollution on them. 

Senate bill 3225, providing for stem- 
ming the pollution from boats and 
marinas in our recreational waters, was 
not enacted, because, subsequent to my 
introduction of the bill, the Departments 
of Commerce and Interior expressed 
their intention to utilize the provisions 
of existing law, for the first time, to 
accomplish the same purpose. 

Senate bill 3798, to provide for a study 
on prevention of the terribly expensive 
and destructive coastal erosion which 
Strikes on Maryland’s Eastern Shore and 
every coastal State in the Nation, though 
not enacted this year, is cosponsored by 
16 other Senators. I am very optimistic 
about the chances of its enactment next 
year. 

The substance of an amendment I pro- 
Posed to the National Highways Act also 
became law this session. The amend- 
ment is designed to help control the soil 
erosion which accompanies interstate 
highway construction, unnecessarily de- 
Stroying the land and contributing in a 
major fashion to the pollution of our 
Tivers and streams. 

THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 


The Senate Judiciary Committee con- 
Siders such diverse questions as immigra- 
tion, criminal law, patent policy, civil 
rights, judicial reform, and constitutional 
amendment. Iam a member of four sub- 
Committees of the Judiciary Committee; 
the Subcommittees on Refugees and Es- 
capees, Juvenile Delinquency, Constitu- 
tional Amendments, and Improvements 
in Judicial Machinery—of which I am 
Chairman. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

The Juvenile Delinquency Subcommit- 
tee devoted most of its efforts to the ques- 
tion of reasonable Federal legislation to 
control the presently nearly limitless dis- 
tribution and sale of firearms in this 
country. Despite the great weight of 
public opinion in favor of such reason- 
able controls, and provision of complete 
safeguards for the interests of sports- 
men and gun collectors, the subcommit- 
tee was unsuccessful in winning enact- 
ment of an effective gun bill in this Con- 
gress. Iintend to continue my efforts for 
such a law next year. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON IMPROVEMENTS IN JUDICIAL 
MACHINERY 

For the past year and a half I have 
been serving as the chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee's Subcommittee on 
Improvements in Judicial Machinery, 
which is responsible for legislation re- 
garding the organization and operation 
of the Federal judicial system. During 
the 2d session of the 89th Congress I 
chaired 18 days of subcommittee hearings 
on subjects ranging from a proposal to 
establish appellate review of criminal 
sentences to an amendment of the ju- 
dicial code to permit Indian tribes spe- 
cial rights to sue in the Federal courts. 
Since I became chairman, the subcom- 
mittee has worked on the following mat- 
ters: 

First, the U.S. Commissioner system. 
Commissioners play in an important role 
in the administration of criminal justice 
and are the only Federal judicial officer 
many citizens ever see, but they are ham- 
pered by statutory provisions which have 
remained substantially unchanged for 
almost a century. 

The subcommittee study of the Com- 
missioner system was greatly assisted by 
a number of Marylanders: Chief Judge 
Roszel Thomsen and Judge Edward 
Northrop, of the U.S. District Court for 
the District of Maryland; U.S. Commis- 
sioners F. Archie Meatyard and George 
Burgess; former Commissioner, now 
State judge, Samuel W. H. Meloy; and 
former chief judge of the supreme bench 
of Baltimore City, Emory H. Niles. 

After 5 days of exploratory hearings a 
bipartisan group of nine Senators joined 
me in introducing a bill, S. 3475, to abol- 
ish the Office of the U.S. Commissioner 
and to establish in its place the Federal 
Magistrate, thus making the first level 
of the Federal judicial system a more ef- 
fective instrument of justice, 

S. 3475 has now been endorsed by the 
American Bar Association, the Judicial 
Conference of the United States, and a 
number of law professors and attorneys. 
I hope that the next session of Congress 
will see its enactment. 

Second, the problems relating to re- 
tirement and removal of Federal judges. 
The Federal judiciary has been a zealous 
protector of our freedoms, and its inde- 
pendence from political pressure has been 
one of the great achievements of the 
American system of government. But, 
if the judiciary needs a procedure to po- 
lice its own ranks, Congress has a re- 
sponsibility to help the judges develop it. 
That has been the subcommittee's pur- 
pose in pursuing this project. Six days 
of hearings have documented the present 
Federal procedures for retirement and 
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removal and examined various State re- 
moval systems, At all stages of its pro- 
ceedings, the subcommittee is working 
closely with the Judicial Conference of 
the United States 

Third, congressional reference cases. 
Each year a number of claims for pri- 
vate relief legislation come to the Con- 
gress raising complex issues of fact 
which must be resolved. The tradi- 
tional congressional reliance on the 
Court of Claims as an adviser on these 
cases was ended in 1962, however, by a 
Supreme Court decision which pre- 
cluded the Court of Claims from render- 
ing advisory opinions. To meet the con- 
tinued need for such advice, the Sub- 
committee on Improvements in Judicial 
Machinery participated in the develop- 
ment of H.R. 1665, which was enacted 
into law during the last days of the ses- 
sion. This legislation provides adequate 
review of claims for individuals seeking 
private relief legislation. 

Fourth, multidistrict litigation. On 
occasion, a number of cases presenting 
common questions of fact are filed in dif- 
ferent judicial districts. I introduced 
and held hearings on a bill based on a 
recommendation of the Judicial Confer- 
ence to provide a method for the efficient 
handling of pretrial matters in such 
cases. Work on this legislation will con- 
tinue next session. 

CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS SUBCOMMITTEE 

During this Congress the Senate con- 
sidered three constitutional amend- 
ments and joined with the House in 
proposing one of them to the State 
for ratification. 

The amendment submitted to the 
States, and already ratified by a num- 
ber of them, will provide a definite and 
workable system for determining when 
and under what conditions the Vice 
President may act for the President 
when the President is disabled. It will 
soon become part of the Constitution. 

Twice the Senate considered, and twice 
rejected, a proposal to reverse the Su- 
preme Court’s one-man, one-vote rul- 
ing, which requires State legislatures to 
be apportioned fairly to truly represent 
the population of their States. 

The third amendment the Senate con- 
sidered, and which it also defeated, was 
a vaguely worded proposal relating to 
prayer in the public schools. The leaders 
of nearly every one of the Nation's 
churches and many leading constitu- 
tional lawyers criticized the ambiguous 
and inscrutable language of the proposal 
and advised against its passage, because, 
they warned, it posed a threat to reli- 
gious freedom in America, 

I was persuaded by these arguments to 
oppose the amendment. It language was 
so unclear that even its sponsors could 
not agree on its meaning and implica- 
tions. I believe it would have abridged 
and jeopardized the religious freedom we 
cherish. Instead, I voted for a Senate 
resolution which pointed out that the 
Supreme Court’s rulings forbid only the 
prescription of particular religious ac- 
tivities by public school authorities, and 
do not forbid a period of silent contem- 
plation in the public schools during 
which each child may pray. 

The prayer in public schools issue is 


complicated by widespread misunder- 
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standing of what the Supreme Court 
actually ruled in the school prayer 
cases. I believe that the way to end that 
confusion is not by amending our Bill of 
Rights, as this proposal would have done, 
but py putting religion into our lives and 
those of our children on a daily basis 
through our families and churches. I 
will continue; as a Senator and as a cit- 
izen, to work toward that end. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON REFUGEES AND ESCAPEES 
The Subcommittee on Refugees and 
Escapees considers legislation dealing 
with the problems created by migrations 
due to foreign political upheavals, war, 
and natural disasters. As a member of 
this subcommittee, I supported the crea- 
tion of a special office in the Department 
of State to look after refugee matters, 
and helped secure passage of legislation 
this year to reduce the expense and in- 
convenience which would otherwise be 
necessary for refugees from the Castro 
regime to become United States citizens. 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COMMITTEE 
Since the Washington metropolitan 
area includes not only the Nation's Capi- 
tal, but also includes the populous Mary- 
land suburbs of Montgomery and Prince 
Georges Counties, the conditions in and 
government of the District of Columbia 
are of special importance to Maryland. 


I have three subcommittee assign- 
ments as a result of my membership on 
the District Committee. I am chairman 
of the Business and Commerce Subcom- 
mittee, a member of the Fiscal Affairs 
Subcommittee, and I am also a member 
of the District of Columbia Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

I was severely disappointed that the 
home rule bill for the District of Colum- 
bia, which was passed by the Senate last 
year, was blocked by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. As long as the government 
of the District must be carried on with- 
out the voice of the people who are af- 
fected by it, and the Congress must 
squander days of debate on issues which 
have relevance only to the District, 
neither the District nor the Nation is 
well served. I will continue to work for 
home rule. 

Although several of the bills I intro- 
duced in the Senate regarding the Dis- 
trict became law, one of my bills, which 
had great significance for many Mary- 
landers as well as District residents, was 
not passed by the House even though it 
was passed unanimously by the Senate. 
That was Senate bill 2769, to provide 
adequate public parking in the District 
of Columbia for the hundreds of thou- 
sands of commuters, shoppers, and 
tourists who daily drive into downtown 
Washington. This bill, too, is high on 
my legislative agenda for next year. 

TRANSPORTATION 


The problems Maryland faces in meet- 
ing its transportation needs led me to 
introduce a number of bills, several of 
which were enacted as amendments to 
other legislation, to help our Nation's 
urban centers balance their highway 
systems with safe, fast, frequent, and 
dependable rapid transit systems. 

First. Senate bill 2599 will provide 
Federal grants for research and develop- 
ment of new, cheaper, faster, and safer 
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transportation systems for our cities. 
It became law as an amendment to the 
Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1966. 

Second. Senate bill 3227 will provide 
Federal grants for the training of local 
mass transit personnel in modern 
management methods. It also became 
law as part of the Urban Mass Transpor- 
tation Act of 1966. 

Third. Senate bill 2339 would allow a 
State or local government to use part 
of its Federal interstate highway funds 
to build rapid mass transit systems, such 
as subways or monorails, to supplement 
its local highway systems. This bill has 
helped focus attention on the question 
of where we go with our national trans- 
portation program after completion of 
the present interstate highway system 
in 1972. 

As chairman of the Special Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee appointed to 
consider the legislation to create the 
Maryland-District of Columbia-Virginia 
interstate subway compact, I conducted 
the hearings on and managed the 
passage of that bill in the Senate. Once 
operating, the Washington metropolitan 
area subway, which is only the second 
entirely new urban transportation sys- 
tem undertaken in the United States in 
the last half century, will go a long way 
toward ending the traffic jams which en- 
danger and harass suburbanites, tour- 
ists and District residents, and which 
have imperiled the economic and cul- 
tural life of the National Capital. 

FAMILY PLANNING AGAINST THE POPULATION 
EXPLOSION 

Few people these days need be re- 
minded of the problems which the world 
faces as a result of the inability of peo- 
ple who wish to limit their families to do 
so. In order to make family planning 
possible for those who desire it, but might 
not otherwise be able to undertake it, I 
introduced two bills this year, S. 2992 and 
S. 2993, both of which were enacted in 
substance as amendments to other legis- 
lation during this session. 

Senate bill 2992 authorizes the admin- 
istrators of our foreign aid program to 
support voluntary family planning pro- 
grams in countries which receive our 
foreign aid and request such family plan- 
ning programs. Experts on our for- 
eign aid program have long advised that 
the birth rate in many countries is so 
high that the aid we give is used up 
merely maintaining the low standard 
of living and industrialization which al- 
ready exists in those countries. My bill, 
to help by voluntary means to bring the 
borth rate in these underdeveloped coun- 
tries more closely into line with their 
ability to support themselves, became 
law as an amendment to this year’s for- 
eign aid bill and this year's food-for- 
peace bill. 

S. 2993 authorizes the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to make 
Federal assistance available in the 
United States to State and local govern- 
ments and to nonprofit organizations for 
the dissemination of family planning in- 
formation, and, in poverty areas, of 
family planning materials, to individuals 
who voluntarily seek and request them. 
The substance of S. 2993 became law as 
part of the Comprehensive Health Sery- 
ices Act of 1966. 
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MARYLAND MATTERS 

In addition to bills of national im- 
portance, I have been pleased during this 
Congress to have been able to introduce 
and help secure passage of legislation for 
the special benefit of Maryland. For ex- 
ample, together with Senator BREWSTER, 
I introduced and Congress passed a bill 
for a federally financed 5-year study of 
fresh water availability on the Delmarva 
Peninsula. Senator Brewster and I also 
introduced and Congress passed another 
bill to authorize the construction of a 
hydraulic model for the study of the 
Chesapeake Bay Basin. But as one of 
Maryland's Senators, I also worked on a 
great number of matters which involve 
Maryland's government, citizens, and in- 
dustries and the Federal Government. 

Maryland’s seven Congressmen and 
two Senators continued throughout this 
session the practice I suggested last year 
of working as a team to intercede for 
Maryland and her people on many issues 
with the Federal Government. But each 
of us also worked on a great number of 
projects and cases which did not involve 
the efforts of the entire delegation. A 
few examples of the hundreds of in- 
stances in which I dealt with the Federal 
Government on behalf of our State in- 
clude: 

First, agriculture: Helping Maryland 
agriculture has been a priority project in 
my office since my election as a Senator. 
For example, in 1965, I helped block a 
multimillion-dollar grant by the Area 
Redevelopment Administration to the 
New Castle, Pa., area for the establish- 
ment of a broiler complex which would 
have directly and unfairly competed with 
Maryland’s poultry industry. I also suc- 
ceeded in preventing the imposition of 
an unreasonable Federal poultry inspec- 
tion regulation which could have jeopar- 
dized the Delmarva poultry industry, and 
have successfully worked to retain the 
handler pool which the Maryland dairy 
farmers want under milk order No: 4. 
Currently, I am negotiating with the De- 
partment of Agriculture to obtain an ex- 
port subsidy for Maryland tobacco, in 
order to preserve our competitive posi- 
tion in the world market. 

Second, housing for the elderly: I have 
been able to assist numerous Maryland 
communities and organizations in ob- 
taining millions of dollars in Federal 
assistance for the construction of non- 
profit, low-cost housing for the elderly. 
Projects I have assisted include $3.85 
million in assistance to a Presbyterian 
elderly housing program in Baltimore, a 
$3.69 million for a nonprofit elderly 
housing project in Rockville, nearly $2 
million for the city of Crisfield, and 
$200,000 for an elderly housing project 
sponsored by St. John's Episcopal 
Church of Havre de Grace. 

Third, Annapolis: In view of the im- 
portance to our State and Nation of our 
historic capitol of Annapolis, I have de- 
voted special efforts to cooperating with 
its city officials in obtaining Federal as- 
sistance to improve and preserve it. For 
example, I helped obtain Federal assist- 
ance for the Annapolis urban beautifica- 
tion program, $105,000 for the restora- 
tion of Paca House Gardens, an $88,000 
Federal grant for construction of sewer 
facilities, and designation of Annapolis 
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by the Interior Department as a na- 
tional landmark. My special project for 
Annapolis this year has been to promote 
it to the State Department as a stopping 
off point for important foreign visitors to 
this country, as Williamsburg, Va., is now 
used, prior to their coming to Washing- 
ton. In furtherance of this idea, I ar- 
ranged a special tour of Annapolis this 
summer for Federal and State officials, 
including Governor Tawes and Mr. 
James Symington, U.S. Chief of Protocol. 

Fourth, military installations: The 
multibillion-dollar importance of the de- 
fense industry and the presence of many 
Armed Forces facilities in Maryland have 
brought me into frequent contact with 
the Department of Defense regarding 
Maryland matters. For example, I have 
met with the Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretary of the Navy, and other defense 
officials and officials from Cecil County, 
to urge the Department of Defense to 
locate a proposed new Naval Recruit 
Training Center at the Bainbridge Naval 
Training Center. Although the final lo- 
cation for the new center remains in 
question, a $1.2 million new WAVE bar- 
racks has been approved for Bainbridge. 

I was also able to help officials of 
Harford County obtain a right-of-way 
for the county over a portion of the 
Aberdeen Proving Ground for Sod Run 
sewer line and 75 acres of the proving 
ground for construction of a sewage 
treatment plant. During the severe 
drought which jeopardized Emmitsburg's 
water supply, I was able to arrange for 
Civil Defense authorities to provide 
water pumping equipment to meet that 
emergency. 

Fifth, small business: I was able to 
help get the first Small Business Admin- 
istration development loan approved in 
Maryland, or $350,000, for the construc- 
tion of a brick plant at Joppa and was 
able to help secure a number of other 
SBA loans for Maryland enterprises, such 
as a ski tow at Marsh Mountain in Gar- 
rett County. In addition, I was able to 
persuade the Small Business Adminis- 
tration to establish an SBA development 
loan center in Baltimore. 

Sixth, economic development: I helped 
Calvert County obtain a $50,000 grant 
from the Economic Development Admin- 
istration for a feasibility study of an 
industrial park to employ up to 1,000 
people in Calvert County. Iam currently 
working to obtain approval of Economic 
Development Administration grants for 
such projects as a community complex 
in Knoxville and a maritime industrial 
bark in Crisfield. 

Seventh, health: Federal assistance 
I have been able to obtain for Maryland 
includes a Federal grant for a program 
for schizophrenic children at Linwood 
Children's Center in Ellicott City and 
substantial Federal assistance for Cecil 
County to construct a courthouse-public 
health center in Elkton. 

Eighth, war on poverty: As the war on 
Poverty has matured, increasing amounts 
of funds—more than $10 million this 
year alone—have been made available to 
Practically every county in Maryland for 
the establishment of programs such as 
remedial education for slum children, 
Work experience programs for teenagers, 
job training opportunities for school 
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dropouts, and job locating assistance for 
unemployed low-income workers. 

Of all the hundreds of Maryland mat- 
ters I have worked on since becoming a 
Senator, however, none was more satis- 
fying than working through the State 
Department and directly with the Soviet 
Government to secure the release of 
Maryland Peace Corpsman Tom Dawson, 
who was arrested by the Soviet authori- 
ties when he crossed into Soviet territory 
by accident while on Peace Corps duty in 
Tran this fall. 

THESE 2 YEARS 


No summary can encompass all that a 
Senator has done or tried to do during 
any session of Congress. The hundreds 
of hours of committee hearings and 
meetings to consider and amend legisla- 
tion, the debates in the Senate, the roll- 
calls—nearly 500 this Congress—speech- 
es in the Senate, throughout Maryland, 
and across the country, and the hours 
of work on Maryland matters with Fed- 
eral agencies simply defy description. 
But no summary would be complete with- 
out notice of the inspiration and enor- 
mous help I have had from the leaders 
of the Senate, Senator MANSFIELD and 
Senator DIRKSEN, from the committee 
chairmen, and from my fellow Senators. 

I have been proud and honored to be 
able to represent Maryland in the Sen- 
ate during these tumultuous, critically 
important years for our Nation, and to 
have been able to contribute my energy 
and ideas to our State and Nation. 


Hon. “Billy” Matthews 
SPEECH 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a matter of deep personal regret to me 
that I will not have the privilege and 
pleasure of serving in the 90th Congress 
with my esteemed colleague and good 
friend, Congressman “BILLY” MATTHEWS 
of Florida, if I am fortunate enough to 
be reelected from my district. Congress- 
man MATTHEWS has endeared himself to 
all who knew him by his sparkling per- 
sonality and his delightful. sense of 
humor, which was always of a benign 
nature and never calculated to offend. 
His dedication to the people of the dis- 
trict he represented and his devotion to 
his congressional duties and committee 
assignments have earned the respect and 
admiration of all who knew him. 

It has been of great spiritual value to 
me to be associated with Burx“ 
Matruews in the House prayer breakfast 
group, where he will be greatly missed. 
Before his election to the 83d Congress, 
Congressman Marruews had already 
chalked up an impressive record of 
achievements in many fields. I am sure 
that he will continue to render meaning- 
ful service to his State and the Nation in 
the future, and I wish him Godspeed and 
every success in his future endeavors. 
It has been a rewarding experience for 
me to have served in the House with and 
enjoyed the friendship of “Brix” 
MATTHEWS. 
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The Inhumanity of the Vietcong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, in my 
Senate speech of June 10, 1965, I made 
the point that American press reportage 
had up until that time failed to bring to 
life the incredible brutality and inhu- 
manity of the Vietcong, and that the lack 
of public comprehension on this point 
was in part responsible for the wide- 
spread misunderstanding of the Vietnam 
war. 

Only recently I received a letter from 
a clergyman which charged that: 

America is carrying on something that is 
barbaric—the most barbaric thing that the 
world has ever known, more barbaric than 
what Hitler carried on in Germany. 


It is difficult for me to understand the 
reasoning of those who compare our ef- 
forts to defend the independence and 
integrity of South Vietnam with the mass 
murder, brutality, and brazen aggression 
of Nazi The only explana- 
tion that makes sense is that such indi- 
viduals are unaware of the nature of the 
enemy with whom we are locked in battle. 
It is essential that they be made aware 
before it becomes too late. 

After I made my speech, a few out- 
standing articles appeared in the Ameri- 
can press setting forth in a graphic man- 
ner the incredible record of terror which 
has made the Vietcong so hated by the 
common people of Vietnam. But after 
these first few articles, for some strange 
reason, there were no more. I consider 
this unfortunate because the facts about 
the Vietcong terror must be kept con- 
stantly in mind if the American people 
are to understand the nature of the 
struggle to which we are committed. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert into 
the Recorp one of the more impressive 
articles that have appeared on this sub- 
ject, entitled “The Systematic Terror of 
the Vietcong” which appeared in the 
American Legion magazine, for Novem- 
ber 1965: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SYSTEMATIC TERROR OF THE VIETCONG— 

TEHE VIETCONG ATTACK on CIVILIANS Is THE 

Most Poorty REPORTED EyENT OF OUR 


(By Deane and David Heller) 

On May 5, 1065, in the mountains north of 
Ban Me Thuot in South Vietnam, an armed 
band of Viet Cong stopped two buses full of 
civilians on Route 14 near the Cambodian 
border. A roadblock was set up by putting 
the buses across the road. All 16 passengers 
of the two buses were trussed up, marched in- 
to the forest, made to lie down and shot to 
death. Coming upon the roadblock, the 
driver of a South Vietnam Public Works - 
ton truck was able to speed away unharmed. 
The next vehicle along was a slow, asphalt 
distributor. It had no chance to get away, 
and the four Public Works employees riding 
in it were casually murdered. Hours later 
the bodies were discovered and taken to Ban 
Me Thuot where, amidst weeping and wail- 
ing, they were given a common community 
burial. 
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This kind of thing has been going on for 
eight years in South Vietnam. It is not the 
war of soldier versus soldier that you have 
been reading about. It is the bandit war of 
armed Viet Cong against unarmed South 
Vietnamese civilians, which to date has 
been one of the worst reported events of our 
time. 

In 1958 the Viet Cong, on orders from 
North Vietnam, started its program of terror 
and destruction against the civilian popula- 
tion of its neighbor.. It is a testimony of the 
highest order to the South Vietnamese that 
they are still resisting after eight years, dur- 
ing less than one of which they have en- 
joyed the outright armed assistance of U.S. 
soldiery. 

The annals of history may record the VC 
terror as one of the worst examples of orga- 
nized butchery, programmed to a political 
aim, in the whole black ledger of human 
barbarism. 

The tools of the terror are familiar enough: 
murder, kidnapping, arson, bombing, knifing, 
forced conscription, torture, confiscation and 
destruction of property, mutilation, diem- 
boweling, beheading, ambushing innocent 
villagers—men, women and children. 

The U.S. Defense Department reports that 
VC atrocities against civilians—in categories 
that violate the rules of warfare—averaged 
171 weekly during 1962. In 1963 they 
climbed to 183 murders, kidnappings, rapes, 
disembowelments or other crimes against 
civilians of all ages and both sexes, per 
week, 

In 1964 they nearly doubled, rising to 376 
a week. This year they have soared higher. 

While the world is accustomed to accounts 
of the wanton, brutal acts of men of vio- 
lence, there is little that is random or sense- 
less in the VC campaign of atrocity. It is 
dispassionate, cold, impersonal, done for a 
purpose. The targets are selected to fit a 
general policy dictated from communist 
North Vietnam, to solve a specific political 
problem of the communist leadership. 

During the first few years of the separa- 
tion of North and South Vietnam under the 
Geneva Agreement of July 1954, the com- 
munists in the North were confident that 
through propaganda and political infiltra- 
tion they could bring South Vietnam into 
their orbit. Not only did they fail, but free 
South Vietnam made far greater strides in 
fulfilling the needs of its people than did 
communist North Vietnam. Income rose, 
production rose, and more than 900,000 
people left North Vietnam to be absorbed 
into the expanding economy of the free 
South. 

By 1956, a U.S. State Department pam- 
phlet notes, the “record of steady improve- 
ment in the lives of the people [in South 
Vietnam! . . was intolerable to the rulers 
in Hanoi [the capital of communist North 
Vietnam] . . The South was outstripping 
the North.. . They were losing the battle 
of peaceful competition and decided to use 
violence and terror to gain their ends.” 

Hanoi took two years to recruit and train 
& political and military apparatus, guided 
by professional communists, that was to go 
into the South with the mission of sys- 
tematically destroying: (1) its successful 
way of life, (2) the will of the people to re- 
main independent and free, and (3) the 
ability of national and local governments of 
South Vietnam to maintain internal order 
and assure the personal security of their 
people, 

Widespread targets for surrender or death 
are the political leaders and office-holders of 
villages. The list of cruelly murdered village 
leaders in South Vietnam (often with their 
wives and children) is now so long that it 
takes a brave South Vietnamese to volunteer 
Tor local office in an unfortified village. 

The light of dawn on June 5, 1961, revealed 
in the village of Long-Tri the head of Dao- 
hien-Kha, neatly severed from his khaki- 
Clad body, lying in a dark pool of blood. Kha 
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was a village chief, an intelligent young 
leader still in his twenties, 

National Assembly Deputy Y-ut Nie Buon 
Rit, in Darlac Province, had his right eye 
hacked out, the right side of his forehead 
split open with an axe and his body hacked 
and slashed with machetes. 

In Thai Thein village, Mayor Nguyen van- 
Bong’s head was found lying on the floor of 
a compound, strewn with tangled palm 
fronds. 

In Long-Thuan village, attempts to behead 
Mayor Nguyen-van-Ba were clumsy. The 
throat and neck were slashed, but the head 
was only partially severed from the body. 

Enormous hunks of flesh were hacked from 
the otherwise intact body of Nguyen-van- 
Kha, Mayor of Nhi-Binh. 

The back of the head and part of the chin 
of Le-van-Mink, Mayor of Tan Vinh Hoa, 
were blown off. 

The face of Nguyen-can-Cua, of Binh Hoa, 
resembied nothing human after he was shot, 
beaten and mutilated. 

The VC chopped a four-inch-wide canyon, 
from ear to ear, in the back of the skull of 
Mayor Nguyen-van-Be of Tan Thoe Hiep. 

Typically, small groups of armed VC raid 
unarmed villages at night—or, if far enough 
from an armed outpost—in daylight. In 
addition to selecting village leaders for on- 
the-spot murder, they may pick a few others 
at random as “examples” to the rest of the 
terrified hamlet. Sometimes they hold mock 
trials, or announce that they have already 
condemned so-and-so to death in advance 
and have come to execute the sentence. The 
village may then be burned or not, at the 
whim of the terrorists. 

In Moc Hoa, 15 farmers were kidnapped 
last June. Dragged into the forest, one of 
them—Nguyen-khoa-Nghiep—was tried“ by 
a People's Court,” sentenced to death, made 
to dig his own grave, shoved in and buried 
alive. Similar “trials” were held for a teen- 
age girl—Phan-thi-Trinh—in Binh-thanh 
village (slashed with a machete and riddled 
with machinegun bullets); for Nguyen- 
phuoc-Dang of Binh-Dai District (head 
hacked off near his home); for 21-year-old 
Tran-phuoc-Thanh of Khanh-hoi hamlet 
(dragged 50 yards from his house, slashed 
100 times or so with a machete, then riddled 
with machinegun fire in the presence of his 
family). A sign was pinned on Thanh's 
body, “Sentenced to death by Company 605, 
Battalion 502 of the Forces of Liberation of 
South Vietnam.” 

A pregnant woman and two men had the 
bad luck to be fishing in Quang Nam 
Province last June 30 when a VC party re- 
turning from a mortar attack on Da Nang 
air base stumbled upon them and apparently 
decided to make an example of them for no 
particular reason except to create more terror 
in the countryside. They were not politi- 
cally important. Peasants from Hua Cong 
village found them with their heads nearly 
severed. 

In Cat-son hamlet the VC broke into the 
home of 70-year-old Dang-thien-Mon, treas- 
urer of the Trung-hai fishing cooperative. 
They machinegunned him to death and al- 
most cut his 68-year-old wife in two with 
bullets. In Kinh-Mon village in January 
1964, the VC sprayed the bed of sleeping 
Le-Tuong, a hamlet leader, with machinegun 
fire. He was killed and his five-year-old 
daughter and seven-year-old son were badly 
shot up. 

The scale of these atrocities may best be 
appreciated by listing a few that were con- 
fined to a single week this year—the week 
of June 20-26: two of a group of kidnapped 
residents of Thua Thien Province were buried 
alive; the whole population of Quang Tin 
was forced to buy, for $23 each a (small 
fortune to a Vietnamese), a VC identity card 
and a tax ticket“ —and 14 youths aged 15 
to 18 were kidnapped there, probably as VC 
“draftees"); a landowner in Bac-Lieu Prov- 
ince was kidnapped for not “paying taxes”; 
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a bus was bombed on Highway 1 in Bind- 
Dinh Province, killing one child and wound- 
ing two others; 240 houses were burned in a 
Binh-Thuan hamlet and an unknown num- 
ber of people were kidnapped there. Toll of 
purely civilian atrocities for the week—52 
civilians killed, 63 wounded, 713 known kid- 
napped. 

The recorded toll against civil leadership 
in South Vietnam for the year 1964 in the 
calculated drive to bring about its internal 
collapse: 1,536 village chiefs killed; 1,359 
other officials killed, 8,400 more kidnapped. 
Their chief crime was that they were giving 
their people leadership and doing better at 
it than the communists in the north. 

In a raid on Bach-Loc hamlet, the VC 
hacked Truong-dink-Nghi to death with 
knives, but the rest of his family escaped. 
Six weeks later, the VC returned at 2 a.m. 
They slashed Nhgi’s widow in the back, arms, 
legs, breast and forehead, Somehow she 
broke away while they were torturing her 
and escaped into the night. But Nghi’s two 
daughters, aged 11 and 9, were asleep. The 
ll-year-old was stabbed twice in the back 
and left for dead, but recovered. The nine- 
year-old’s head was left connected to her 
body by only a few threads of flesh after 
eight hacks of a machete. 

The enormous drive of the VC to decimate 
the potential for civil leadership in South 
Vietnam is matched by parallel drives to de- 
stroy every institution for the public good. 
The communist political aim is that nothing 
must succeed that is beneficial to the life 
and prosperity of the South Vietnamese. 
Senator THomas Dopp of Connecticut, while 
recently scolding the American press for 
making a big thing of the rough treatment 
of captured Viet Cong guerrillas, inquired 
why our press had reported so little of the 
VC's cruel campaign to destroy public edu- 
cation in South Vietnam. 

By 1962 the drive of the VC to bring 
education to a halt had reached such pro- 
portions that, though little reported in our 
own press, it was the subject of a special re- 
port of the World Conference of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession. A commis- 
sion comprised of an Indian, a Bavarian, a 
Congolese and a Frenchman made an on-the- 
spot study in Vietnam. They reported “sys- 
tematic attacks against the national school 
system in South Vietnam, demolishing and 
burning schools, school materials and equip- 
ment, and threatening, kidnapping and exe- 
cuting teachers. It is clearly evident that 
such action is motivated by the will to 
destroy the role played by the school from 
the national, educational and human points 
of view.” 

Commission Chairman S. Natarajan, of the 
All India Federation of Educational Associa- 
tions, said that in two regions of the south 
almost three-fourths of the schools had been 
closed. In Anxuyen Province, 150 schools 
were closed, 22 were burned, four teachers 
had been assassinated and 60 kidnapped in 
two years, letving 19,000 children without 
schools to attend. 

Natarajan reported that a representative of 
the Women Social Workers had told his in- 
ternational commission that six months 
earlier a school bus was stopped by the VC 
and the children told to go home if they 
valued their lives. When the bus continued 
to run for a week, the VC waylaid it, cut the 
fingers off a six-year-old child and told the 
other youngsters that even worse would hap- 
pen to them if they kept on going to school. 
“So naturally, the school closed down.” In 
reviewing this study, Senator Dopp expressed 
wonderment that American educators who 
are protesting the American role in Vietnam 
might not “more wholesomely redirect their 
energies" along the lines of Mr. Natarajan's 
plea that teachers all over the world help 
remedy the situation and bring relief for the 
victims, 

Attacks on schools and teachers have con- 
tinued steadily since the 1962 report. Last 
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April 15 a Kien Hoa Province teacher was 
assassinated. Five days earlier in Ong Hoi 
the local school was burned and two 15-year- 
olds kidnapped. On February-15 of this year, 
both the school and the administration 
building in the Binh Tuy Province hamlet 
were burned. On March 3 two squads of VC 
kidnapped a teacher in Quang Ngai Prov- 
ince while shooting up the Catholic Church 
and murdering three civilians and a soldier 
at the same time. 

Perhaps the most malicious of the school 
bombings occurred at 1:30 on the morning of 
April 26, 1963, when the UNESCO Educa- 
tional Center at Tan-An in Long-An Prov- 
ince was severely damaged. Designed to pro- 
vide teachers for rural schools, the Educa- 
tional Center was under heavy fire and a 
nearby power station was destroyed before 
reinforcements arrived—just in the nick of 
time, 

VC attacks on public institutions were so 
serious long before direct U.S. military in- 
teryention that one of the main efforts of 


the South Vietnamese, in conjunction with 


US. military advisers and civilians of our 
State Department's AID program, was & 
“Strategic Hamlet Program,” succeeded by a 
“New Rural Life Hamlet Program.” Indi- 
vidual villages were fortified, given warning 
Systems and patrolled, and the villagers were 
trained in self-defense. Within these forti- 
fied towns Vietnamese and U.S. civilian aid 
programs for health, education, village im- 
provement and agriculture were introduced: 
Our own nonmilitary aid program there is 
the biggest of our foreign aid programs. But 
until the VC are defeated by military superi- 
ority, efforts at improving the daily life of 
the people can only be carried out as the 
American pioneers did it, behind their stock- 
ades. On May 4, 1962, a thousand armed VC 
attacked the agricultural development center 
at Tram-Chim. They set 425 houses afire, 
massacred 13 civilians and wounded 38 
others. A dam being built on the Mekong 
River is at present the object of sniper fire 
to discourage South Vietnamese laborers 
from working on it. The 150 families of the 
farm center of An-Hiep were terrorized by a 
mortar attack on May 6, 1962, followed by 
destruction by fire of that food-raising com- 
munity, with damage running into several 
million piasters. On May 30 of that year 
the Christian Missionary Alliance leper hos- 
pital near Ban Me Thuot was pillaged and 
an American woman doctor and two mis- 
sionaries carried off, along with medical sup- 
plies. The U.S, State Department notes that 
hospitals and medical clinics are a doubly 
desirable target for attack, since their de- 
struction deprives the South Vietnamese of 
a needed community service while at the 
same time enabling the VC to procure med- 
ical supplies, 

The infirmary and maternity hospital at 
My-Phuoc-Tay were looted and burned out 
on April 8, 1964. The Vinh Binh village hos- 
pital was burned out. The maternity hos- 
pital at Long-Hoa has been wrecked and ran- 
sacked three times. Malaria is the most 
prevalent health scourge in Vietnam. The 
South Vietnamese Government has an ex- 
tensive malaria control program, much of it 
mounted on elephants to carry oil and men 
to mosquito breeding waters of the jungles, 
valleys and highlands. As it grew increas- 
ingly effective, malaria-control workers be- 
came prime targets for VC assassination. 
More than 60 of them have been murdered 
and 120 kidnapped, thanks to which malaria 
is now on the ascendancy again. 

Railway trains, tracks and bridges have 
been particularly vulnerable to mines and 
bombing. The bombing of buses carrying 
civilians is a favorite VC mode of disrupting 
everyday life. Among the more savage ex- 
amples was the destruction of a public bus 
by a road mine in the Ham-Luong District 
on October 11, 1963. The VC rushed out of 
ambush, machinegunned the survivors and 
robbed them. Fifteen wounded survived by 
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feigning death, 14 were dead, with their 
bodies obscenely mutilated. Indiscriminate 
road mining killed two little children on the 
road from Mhon-Hoa to Moc Hoa on May 3, 
1964. Eleven others were maimed, including 
four children. 

The American press has fairly well created 
the illusion that the Vietnamese Buddhists 
are inclined to be on the side of the VC. The 
following short excerpt from an April 12, 
1965, communique of the United Buddhist 
Association of Vietnam, in a warning to all 
Buddhists against the dangers of a commu- 
nist dictatorship, points up Buddhist opposi- 
tion to the communists: 

“In rural areas, the communists have oc- 
cupied pagodas, confiscated lands, forbidden 
religious activities, forced Buddhist priests 
to enter the army, indulged in savage denun- 
ciations, and arrested and killed loyal Bud- 
dhist faithful . . many high priests, monks, 
nuns and Buddhist faithful in communist- 
occupied areas have been obliged to abandon 
pagodas and lands . they are all sufer- 
ing innumerable hardships ... In the face 
of the communist calamity the Vietnam Uni- 
fied Buddhist Association issues this proc- 
lamation, strongly protests to public opin- 
ion at home and abroad against communist 
plots to eradicate religion, and calls upon all 
Buddhist believers to close their ranks and 
oppose communist anti-religious plots . . . 
by non-violent means of struggle. . and 
prays for the liberation of the nation and 
the religion from control and subversion 
by communists," 

Buddhists have held demonstrations and 
hunger strikes against communist practices 
in South Vietnam on numerous occasions 
and have published many other reports on 
the humiliation and degradation of prieste 
by the VC—such as the kidnapping, dragging, 
choking, and savage beating of High Priest 
Thich Bao Hue last April 27. Few such ac- 
counts haye been published in the United 
States. 

In July, Viet Cong terrorists stormed the 
pagoda Suong Luong Tu in Phuoc Long vil- 
lage in an attempt to kidnap the venerable 
resident Bonze, Nguyen Tri. Tri was whisked 
away by friends. The VC then smashed Bud- 
dha statues and religious paraphernalia and 
wrecked the temple. On the way out of town, 
they tortured residents until they told where 
the Bonze was. He was shot to death. A 
notably savage attack was made on the night 
of August 10, 1964, on a Buddhist Temple at 
Tan Hanh village. The temple was bombed 
and burned. A 64-year-old night watchman 
was imprisoned inside by the VC and was 
burned to death. On January 24, 1964, VC 
terrorists used a mine to blow up a Protestant 
Mission in Cay-Muong hamlet in Quang-Tri 
Province.. British Missionary Pastor Roy F. 
Spraggett, his wife, and one-year-old 
daughter were seriously injured. 

It was not until last January that the 
United States directly participated in the 
fighting—and carried the war to the enemy. 
By then, the civilian population had been 
subjected to the terror for seven years, while 
the South Vietnam military received ma- 
terial and advice from us. In the last four 
years, the terror has killed or abducted 35,000 
South Vietnamese civilians, No attempt was 
ever made to hide the Viet Cong's role in 
bombings, murders, assassinations, the burial 
alive of selected victims, the mutilation of 
school children, the wreckage of hospitals, 
the blowing up of buses, the destruction of 
property of no military value. To the con- 
trary, the Viet Cong takes pains to make sure 
that as many people as possible are struck 
numb with fear of its atrocities, while it 
openly calls its destruction of public services 
and public leaders “cutting off the fingers of 
government.” 

Yet, with the terror now going into its 
ninth year, neither fear nor the destruction 
of public leaders and institutions has yet 
brought the South Vietnamese to their 
knees. Perhaps the terror can be ended soon 
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by the growing U.S. military participation. 
In many areas the VC is now on the run, 
though open warfare in the hinterland is 
particularly difficult to wage. 

It takes a long search of the pages of 
history to find a people who have endured 
so much savagery for so long without 
crum The United States has con- 
tributed to the shoring up of the civilian 
way of life longer than it has sent fighting 
men against the VC. We have our largest 
foreign aid program in Vietnam. Two thou- 
sand six hundred doctors, nurses, health 
workers, agricultural experts, 
teachers, commercial experts, for- 
esters, transportation experts and others are 
doing their best to help the Vietnamese 
people to a better life—in the face of a 
barbaric enemy determined to rule or ruin 
anything worthwhile in South Vietnam. 

Eight hundred AID (Agency for Interna- 
tional Development) workers are Americans. 
Philippine nationals and Vietnamese make 
up the bulk of the rest. AID's Joseph 
Grainger was kidnapped en route to a sugar 
cane agricultural experimental station in 
August 1964. He was bound, manacled and 
kept prisoner in a cave by the Viet Cong for 
five months. He escaped, but was shot and 
killed by the VC. AID’s Gus Hertz was kid- 
naped in February 1965, and is still missing, 
Ralph Owens, an AID public safety adviser, 
was ambushed and murdered on November 
5, 1961. The efforts of these and others have 
been constructive. 

The American attitude was stated by 
President Johnson: 

“The third face of war in Vietnam is, at 
once, the most tragic and most hope ul. 
It is the untended sick, the hungry family, 
and the illiterate child. It Is men and 
women, many without shelter, with rags for 
clothing, struggling for survival in a rich 
and fertile land. 

“It is not enough to just fight against 
something. People must fight for oerna. 
and the people of South Vietnam must know 
tħat after the long, brutal journey through 
the dark tunnel of conflict there breaks the 
light of a happier day 

Meanwhile, nothing is simpler than the 
answer to the question: Why have the Viet 
Cong been able to commit their barbarities 
on the South Vietnamese? Sufficient mili- 
tary and police powers have been 1 
so long as the South Vietnamese had to de- 
fend themselves while North Vietnam con- 
8 he oe and resupplied the Viet 

. military defeat ot the 
Cong. the terror will end. rate 


Eugene J. Manganiello 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OP OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, our Na- 
tion’s leadership in the space age is 
greatly enhanced by men like Eugene J. 
Manganiello, Deputy Director, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Lewis Research Center, who was honored 
by receiving an award from Cleveland 
District Council of the Order Italian 
Sons and Daughters of America, for his 
contribution to the space program. 

By leave previously granted, I include 
the award made to Mr. Manganiello: 
EUGENE J. MANGANIELLO, DEPUTY Dmecror 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMIN- 

ISTRATION, LEWIS RESEARCH CENTER 

Eugene J. Manganiello is a native of New 
York City and was graduated from the Col- 
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lege of the City of New York with a B.S. 
Degree in Engineering in 1934, and an Elec- 
trical Engineering Degree in 1935. 

He joined the staff of the NACA Langley 
Laboratory in 1936, and transferred to the 
NACA's now NASA Lewis Research Center in 
Cleveland, Ohio 1942, Engaged in propul- 
sion and power generation research for alr- 
craft and spacecraft application, he advanced 
through a progression of supervisory posi- 
tions and was appointed Deputy Director of 
the Lewis Research Center in December, 
1961. 

Mr. Manganiello ls a Member of the Society 
of Automotive Engineering, a Fellow of the 
American Institute of Acronautics and 
Astronautics, a Fellow of the American Asso- 
ciation for Advancement of Science, and an 
honorary member of Pi Tau Sigma. 

One ot the key men in our government's 
Space Program—when a man is placed on 
the moon, “Gene” Manganiello will have 
played an important role in getting him 
there, 


The Florence Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIBORNE PELL 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, there ap- 
peared in the Publishers’ Weekly of 
October 17, 1966, an editorial by Chan- 
dier B. Grannis, editor of this important 
voice of the book field, entitled “The 
Florence Agreement Implemented at 
Last.” This thoughtful editorial presents 
an interesting summary of the long 
struggle that has been waged by the in- 
tellectual community to obtain imple- 
mentation of the Florence agreement 
and its companion treaty, the Beirut 
agreement on educational audiovisual 
items, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Among the organizations that have 
consistently supported the Florence 
agreement are the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council, the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute, the Association of 
American Colleges, the American Library 
Association, the American Council of 
Learned Societies, and the American 
Council on Education. As stated by 
many witnesses over the years, export 
taxes and tariffs have no place on cul- 
tural and intellectual materials, and it 
is a pleasure to join in the commendation 
of those who haye worked to obtain pas- 
sage of this legislation, The United 
States has now associated itself with 50 
other countries in eliminating economic 
barriers to an exchange of knowledge 
among nations, thereby increasing inter- 
national understanding, which alone can 
lead to world peace. Tt is gratifying to 
see the United States assume its proper 
Place of leadership in this vital field of 
international relations. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

THE FLORENCE AGREEMENT IMPLEMENTED AT 
Last 


Bookmen and the cultural community at 
large can feel this week that odd kind of 
satisfaction which comes when something 
that seemed necessary, yet likely never to 
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happen, finally takes place in a muted, un- 
dramatic way. Such ls the case of the long- 
frustrated legislation to make effective the 
United States’ seven-year-old adherence to 
the Florence Agreement on the free ex- 
change ot cultural, scientific and educational 
materials. The law has at last passed both 
houses of Congress, and was scheduled for 
President Johnson's signature after this issue 
of PW went to press. 

Although the final passage was without 
display or excitement, it did not, by any 
means, just happen. Success in the present 
Congress resulted from devoted efforts by a 
few people, notably Rep. THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
(R., Mo.) in the House of Representatives, 
and Sen. Evcens J. McCartuy (D., Minn.) 
in the Senate. Rep. Curtis worked hard to 
bring about among fellow-members of the 
House a perception of the bill's importance, 
Sen. McCartuy, when opponents wanted new 
hearings to delay action further, made the 
blll a matter of personal privilege, arranged 
prompt hearings and obtained a Senate vote 
only three days after the Committee on Fi- 
nance had given its approval. 

Signed in 1950 at the UNESCO confer- 
ence in Florence, and ratified by the U.S. in 
1959, the Florence Agreement was not in ef- 
fect as far as the U.S. A. Was concerned until 
the conforming tariff and customs legislation 
could be passed. For a long time, fearful 
printers and doctrinaire protectionists suc- 
ceeded in stalling any action. Yet the U.S.A. 
had signed a treaty; and increasingly the 
people especially concerned with it—the na- 
tion's cultural, educational and scientific 
community—were embarrassed at the failure 
of Congress to make the ratification a practi- 
cal reality. 

This embarrassment was quite evident in 
Washington in June, 1965, when the U.S.A. 
was host for the first time to the Congress of 
the International Publishers Association, 
Publishers and others prodded the Adminis- 
tration, and during the IPA meeting Presi- 
dent Johnson called upon Congress to move 
on the Florence legislation. Technical con- 
siderations related to recent changes in the 
tariff laws caused further delay, but at last 
over a year later, the necessary action has 
been completed. 

For the ratification and now the imple- 
mentation, the intellectual community is in- 
debted to many individuals and groups. A 
few of them—besides Rep. Curtis, Sen. Mc- 
Cartuy and their assoclates—are, over the 
past couple of years, William Benton of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, now U.S. Ambas- 
sador to UNESCO; in the early stages, Ver- 
ner W. Clapp, when he was chief assistant 
Librarian of Congress; consistently over the 
long pull, the American Library Association, 
ite officers and staff; the American Council 
on Education, Association of American Col- 
leges and learned societies in the sciences 
and humanities; the successive presidents 
and staff executives of the American Book 
Publishers Council and the other publishing 
organizations; and throughout his 15 years 
of service with the Council, its Washington 
executive, Robert W. Frase. There are 
others, too, whom those on the inside of the 
long struggle will remember with gratitude. 

Under the treaty and the legislation, re- 
maining duties are removed from books (not 
on commercial catalogs for advertising). 
Magazines, maps, art objects, scientific in- 
struments and other items—some already 
duty-free—come under the provisions. 

The Florence Agreement and its compan- 
fon, the Beirut Agreement on educational 
audio-visual items, now going into effect at 
the same time, are almed at increasing the 
flow of educational, scientific and cultural 
materials among nations as a means of im- 
proving the conditions for world peace. Both 
because of this alm and because the agree- 
ments make possible more uncomplicated in- 
ternational access to the materials involved, 
the agreements are in the true interest of 
every signatory nation—including ours. 

—C.B.G, 


November 21, 1966 
Democrats Should Continue To Lead 


SPEECH 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, in deter- 
mining which party should receive sup- 
port in this year’s congressional clec- 
tions, we must ask ourselves four ques- 
tions: 

First. Can Congress, after this elec- 
tion, continue to make progress in de- 
veloping human and natural resources? 

Second. Can Congress continue pol- 
icies necessary for economic growth? 

‘Third. Can Congress continue to work 
for human rights and equal opportunity? 

Fourth. Can Congress continue work- 
ing to build the international Institu- 
tions of peace? 

To cach question, the reply is the same. 

If Republicans win control, the an- 
swer is “No.” If the Democrats main- 
tain their present strength, the answer 
is Ves.“ 

During the last 2 years the progressive 
look of the Democrats has stood out in 
sharp contrast to the backward look of 
the Republicans in the 89th Congress. 

This is particularly true regarding 
laws that will develop human and nat- 
ural resources. 

The record is clear. On legislation 
designed to improve the quality of living 
for people who really need help, the 
Democrats voted “yes.” The Republi- 
cans voted “no.” 

The Democratic majority in Congress 
succeeded in passing, over the obstinate 
resistance of most Republicans, the fol- 
lowing measures: 

Medicare and improved social security 
benefits; a higher minimum wage; con- 
tinuation of the war on poverty; housing, 
urban devclopment, and demonstration 
cities; elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. 


ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Our record of economic growth is im- 
pressive, especially after the repeated re- 
cessions of the Eisenhower years. How 
many recessions have we had since Jan- 
uary 1961? None. 

A return to Republican control would 
mean a return to the dreary cycle of 
recession and inflation that character- 
ized the 8 years under Eisenhower. 

The Democrats under Presidents Ken- 
nedy and Johnson, on the other hand, 
have put into practice the techniques of 
the “new economics” that are keeping 
our economy prosperous and stable. 

Starting with the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 and continuing through the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, great progress was 
made in civil rights in recent years. 

Senate failure to pass the civil rights 
bill of 1966 reflected growing concern 
that Congress has moved too fast. 

Great understanding is required by 
both parties if we are to maintain the 
momentum we have gathered. 

Responsible political leadership will 
not attempt to exploit and feed on the 
concern that is being expressed by the 
white community. Unfortunately, some 
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Republicans have not shown this kind 
of responsibility. We must remain on 
guard to keep from walking backward 
instead of forward. 

DILEMMA POSED 


Building international institutions of 
peace poses a dilemma at this time be- 
cause of U.S. absorption with Vietnam. 

But while there are differences of view 
about what should be done in Vietnam, 
the war should not. become a lever to 
destroy our worthwhile efforts in the 
world. 

Increased foreign aid, assistance in de- 
veloping democratic social and political 
institutions in emerging nations and a 
strengthened United Nations all deserve 
our continued support. 

The American voter must ask himself 
who is best equipped to cope with the 
problems of the United States in today’s 
world. 

The answer comes out loud and clear: 
the Democrats. We are the party with 
the compassion, the commonsense and 
the forward look to which the respon- 
sibility for running this country should 
continue to be entrusted. 


Tribute to Leverett Saltonstall 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MURPHY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I 
deeply regret that the closing of this ses- 
Sion also brings to an end the dedicated 
Service of my friend, Levererr SALTON- 
STALL. We shall miss the patient under- 
Standing and wise counsel of this fine 
gentleman, 

For many years I have respected and 

the senior Senator from Massa- 

chusetts for the effective and dignified 
Manner in which he has represented 
his State and, indeed, our entire Nation 
in the U.S. Senate. I am proud to have 
had the privilege of sharing with him a 
Seat in the Senate for the past 2 years. 
closer view of his work has both 
deepened and broadened by admiration. 

For 45 years Leverett SALTONSTALL has 
Served his community, his State, and his 
Nation with unswerving integrity, epit- 
Omizing the essence of responsibility in 
Public service. He has come to symbol- 
ize the very best of those hallowed tradi- 

ons upon which our country was 
founded, placing duty and service above 
All other considerations as his guiding 
Principles. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to place alongside the many other 
tributes he has received during his years 
of leadership, an editorial from the San 
Francisco Examiner entitled “Well Done, 
Senator.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WELL Done, SENATOR 

From the country’s beginning, a Saltonstall 
bas been in public service. The family tra- 
dition has been maintained with ability, 
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dedication and grace by Senator LEVERETT 
SaLTONSTALL. He will retire from the United 
States Senate at the end of his current term 
in 1967. He will leave with the respect and 
gratitude of the Nation. 

At 74, the Massachusetts Republican will 
look back on à career of 45 years. Three 
times Governor of his state, he entered the 
Senate in 1944 when Henry Cabot Lodge, now 
Ambassador to Saigon, resigned to join the 
Army. 

Without bombast, but with courtly amia- 
bility, Senator SALTONSTALL has been & 
thoughtful and effective occupant of a post 
that called for, and received a zeal for the 
nation’s interest. It is hoped that the family 
name again will appear on the roster of pub- 
lic servants. 


The Honorable Howard W. Smith 


SPEECH 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr, Speaker, I will 
long remember the many courtesies and 
great consideration which were extended 
to me by Congressman Howarp W. 
SmitH when I arrived in Washington as 
a freshman Member of the House in the 
87th Congress. 

During the 6 years I have been privi- 
leged to serve in the House, my esteem 
for Judge Smiru, his high principles, his 
unquestioned courage and his unblemish- 
ed honor have grown apace, and it is a 
matter of deep personal sadness and re- 
gret that we are saying goodbye to him 
as this session draws to a close. 

Judge Howard SMITH has been an ex- 
ample to all of us in his representation 
of his district, State, and Nation, and 
he will long be remembered and his 
memory cherished, in the Halls of Con- 
gress—not only for his long tenure of 
office and able generalship of the power- 
ful and important House Rules Commit- 
tee, but also for his personal qualities of 
consideration and graciousness—a true 
Virginia gentleman in every sense of the 
word. 

Because of his adherence to principles, 
Judge Smirx could be a formidable foe; 
but he could also be an understanding 
and compassionate friend, and an ever- 
helpful colleague. In William Words- 
worth’s poem, “The Happy Warrior,” the 
first line asks this question: 

Who is the Happy Warrior? Who is he 
That every man in arms would wish to be? 


And some of the answers to this query 
given by the poet aptly describe Judge 
HOWARD SMITH; 

But who, if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has 
joined 

Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 

Is happy as a lover; and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a man inspired; 

And through the heat of conflict keeps the 
law 

In calmness made and sees what he foresaw. 


Because of Judge SmitTn’s proximity to 
Washington, I hope he will often return 
to the House, where we may have the 
pleasure of seeing him and drawing from 
his wisdom, experience, and clarity of 


ern Electric's Kearny Works here. 
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vision strength for the months and years 
ahead. 

And I trust the years ahead will be 
full of happiness and contentment for 
this great man, with full knowledge of a 
job well done and a trust discharged with 
great honor and fidelity. 


Democracy in Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, this year once again the 
Western Electric Kearny Works is offer- 
ing to its employees a seven-session 
course in politics at the grassroots level 
called Democracy in Action. 

This program is an excellent example 
of the dynamic role that the Western 
Electric Kearny Works has played in the 
various communities whose citizens are 
employed by the works. The program 
has been offered since 1961 and has been 
continued every year by popular demand. 
The entire 15,000-meinber work force is 
invited to participate in the seven weekly 
classes. The classes which are taught 
in a completely nonpartisan atmosphere 
outline the basis of the structure of the 
political party in our democracy. The 
last two sessions are reserved for meet- 
nen with leaders of both political par- 

es. 

The finished product is a sophisticated 
voter who is well acquainted with our 
political system. An added dividend is 
an awakened interest in people who pre- 
viously have maintained a passive atti- 
tude toward politics. 

The community is immeasurably better 
off because of this program. History has 
shown that the best safeguard against 
political corruption is an informed voter. 
That Western Electric has given gener- 
ously of its money and time to set up 
this program is ample evidence that their 
definition of service to the public greatly 
exceeds the traditional boundaries set by 
American business. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article describing the 
“Democracy in Action“ program which 
is published in the Bergen Record on 
October 19, 1966, be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: f 
WESTERN ELECTRIC STAFF OFFERED porrrics 

; COURSE 

Kearny—'"Democracy in Action“, a 7-ses- 
sion course in politics at the grass-roots level, 
is again being offered to employees at West- 
ot 
15,000-member work force eligible to S 
pate, almost 1,300 are from Bergen County. 

The course, which is offered free to em- 
ployees and members of their families, is de- 
signed to help them learn how the American 
system of government works and to encour- 
age them to take an active part in democratic 
processes. Since the course was first offered 
in 1961, more than 7,000 Western employees 
and family members have participated. 
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In the past, company employees from Ber- 
gen County have conducted D. I. A. classes in 
Waldwick, Ridgewood, and in the Teaneck 
Town House, A total of 54 county residents 
completed the 1961-62 program. 

According to a Western Electric spokesman, 
Democracy in Action is completely nonparti- 
san, dealing with the workings of politics 
rather than with particular political philoso- 
phies: Principal sources of information for 
the course have been the League of Women 
Voters and the Democratic and Republican 
National Committees. 

To assure that sessions are conducted prop- 
erly, the spokesman added, discussion lead- 
ers are pickéd with care and undergo special 
training in nonpartisan group leadership. 
The seven once-a-week D. I. A, classes cover: 
party organization; the precinct; the cam- 
paign; politica) clubs and meetings, and the 
political leader. The last two sessions are 
reserved for meetings with leaders of both 
political parties. 

Among Bergen County notables who have 
addressed D. I. A. classes in past years have 
been the late Preeholder-Director Anthony 
Pepe, D. Louis Tonti of Paramus, executive 
director of the Garden State Parkway, and 
Richard Savage and Edgar F. DeFino, then 
presidents of the Wyckoff Democratic and 
Republican Clubs, respectively. 


Sebastian Lupica Honored for Service 
to Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, my home 
city of Cleveland is one of the finest ex- 
amples of the success of the American 
“melting pot.” 

In Cleveland men and women of all 
national origins live and work together 
in an atmosphere of friendship and am- 
ity. It has become a splendid Cleveland 
tradition that all so-called cosmopolitan 
groups are good American citizens, but 
they also retain a solid pride in the cul- 
ture and accomplishments of their 
ancestors, 

In this spirit, the Cleveland District 
Council of the Order Italian Sons and 
Daughters of America recently honored 
some outstanding Americans of Italian 
descent. 

Men like Sebastian Lupica, by their 
deeds and accomplishments, prove that 
the United States has been enriched by 
the welcome to our shores that has been 
accorded to immigrants. Their progeny 
has been blended into the fiber and has 
given our country additional strength 
and vitality. 

Under leave granted, I include the cita- 
tion to the guest of honor—Sebastian 
Lupica;: 

GUEST or HONOR—SEBASTIAN LUPICA 

Tonight we truly honor a self made man. 
It is only proper and just that we of Italian 
origin honor one of our own who has risen 
to the highest elective office In the labor 
movement of this community, specifically to 
the office of Secretary of the AFL-CIO Cen- 
tral body. After graduating from John 
Adams High School, Mr. Lupica became a 
member of the Painters Union in 1934. In 
1939 the members of the Painters Union reo- 
ognizing his qualities of leadership elected 
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him to the office of Business Agent for Dis- 
trict Council 6. 

His aggressiveness and ability to under- 
stand the problems of the people he repre- 
sented were appreciated by the members and 
in 1952 he was elected to the office of Execu- 
tive Director of Painters District Council 6. 
His advertness, perseverance and tenacity was 
recognized by the Central Labor Body AFL- 
CIO and he was elected to the office of Exec- 
utive Secretary of the Cleveland AFL-CIO 
Federation of Labor in 1962 and is still serv- 
ing in this capacity. 

Today he is a member of many Community 
Committees for the betterment of all citizens 
of Cuyahoga County, some of these com- 
mittees are: American Cancer Society, Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 
Clty Planning Commission, Saint Vincent 
Charity Hospital Board, and a member of the 
Advisory Board of the Catholic Charity 
Board. 

You, Sebastian, have dedicated your life to 
improve not only the working conditions for 
your brother man, but also to see that the 
social environment of these men is consistent 
with his economic achievements. We here 
tonight honor you, as one of the Americans 
of Italian origin that makes us proud of our 
ancestry. 


Justice Clark Must Stay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
following editorial from the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat entitled “Justice Clark 
Must Stay,” and the article from the 
Peoria Journal-Star entitled “Funny 
Thing Happened to War Reporter the 
Other Day,” by Bob Poos, are most note- 
worthy and I believe my colleagues will 
find them of great interest. For this 
reason I ask that they be included at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat] 
JUSTICE CLARK Must STAY 


There have been some inspired rumors in 
Washington that Associate Justice Tom C, 
Clark of the Supreme Court might resign 
from the Court in the event that his son, 
Ramsey Clark, were named Attorney General. 

The younger Clark is currently Acting At- 
torney General since the resignation of Mr. 
Katzenbach to become Under Secretary of 
State. 

Ramsey Clark is a splendid attorney and 
we have no doubt that if he were appointed 
by the President, he would serve with dis- 
tinction. He has experience, youth and cour- 
age—a rare combination for an Attorney 
General. 

Our concern, however, is for Justice Clark. 
Tom Clark has been a brilliant member of 
the Supreme Court ever since he was ap- 
pointed by President Truman in 1949, fol- 
lowing his own service as Attorney General 
between 1945 and the date of his appoint- 
ment. 

Today he, along with Justice Harlan, comes 
as close to being an indispensable member of 
the Court as can be found, for his thinking 
is logical and based on the Constitution, 

We see no reason why Justice Clark should 
retire if his son were named. The Attorney 
General does not appear before the Supreme 
Court except for theatrical purposes as Bobby 
Kennedy once did, or under most unusual 
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circumstances. The Attorney General is al- 
most invariably represented by the Solicitor 
General whose function it is to argue the 
government's cases. 

If there were an occasion very rarely where 
the son would appear before a Court on which 
his father was sitting, the father could, if he 
wished, disqualify himself. 

The rumors in Washington that Justice 
Clark should resign have been inspired, we 
believe, by those who would like to see either 
& Negro (Thurgood Marshall) or a far-out 
liberal appointed to the Court. 

Justice Clark, at 67, has many years of fine 
service still to give to the Court and to his 
nation. We hope that he decides, and indeed 
that the President insists, that he remain 
where he is under all circumstances, 


{From the Peoria (Iu.) Star] 


Funny THING HAPPENED TO War REPORTER 
THE OTHER DAY 


(The writer of this dispatch, a native of 
Hillsboro, Ul, after 16 months as a war cor- 
respondent in Viet Nam, has been assigned 
to a new post in Malaysia.) 

(By Bob Poos) 

KUALA Lumpur, Mataysta.—An odd thing 
happened to me today. I put on a tie and 
went to work. No one shot at me, 

My associates just a few days ago were sol- 
diers and they wore lightweight jungle fa- 
tigues or camouflaged “tiger suits.” They 
were soldiers from the United States, Viet 
Nam, Korea, Australia and New Zealand. 

They were brave men I shall never forget. 
A few times they were responsible for my re- 
maining alive, while some of them died in 
the performance of their duty. 

Anyone who witnesses a war retains in- 
delible impressions of it. Here are some of 
mine: 

The whack, whack, whack of helicopter 
blades getting a good bite on the air as they 
head in, nose down, to a landing zone. 
Green and brown rice paddies below that 
look like a bright patchwork quilt. 

A helicopter crew chief shouting over the 
engine's roar: “Be ready to get out quick. 
We ain't going to be down long.” Soldiers 
18 and 19 years old, teeth clenched in antici- 
pation, leaping out, yelling and dashing for 
cover, 

The sickening thud that a bullet makes 
when it smacks into human flesh and bone. 

One night with a company of U.S. cavalry- 
men enduring rain, mortar shells, sheets of 
machinegun and rifle fire, short rounds from 
their own artilery and the certain knowl- 
edge that they were outnumbered, cut off 
and surrounded. Rows of them were lying 
dead and wounded in a captured enemy 
trench. Yet no one through that endless 
night uttered a whimper. 

The sound of enemy mortar shells dropped 
into tubes with a “chunk” and the fearful 
wait for them to land as you lay huddled in 
ahole. The aftermath, picking up bodies. 

Tough little Vietnamese airborne soldiers 
and marines, armed largely with obsolete 
American equipment, going out on opera- 
tions stich as Bong Son 176," which meant 
Mao, they had swept the area 176 times be- 

ore. 

The U.S, Ist Air Cavalry Division coming 
to Viet Nam more than a year ago, fresh- 
faced, and eager and hopeful that their con- 
cept of how to fight a guerrilla war would 
Prove successful. It did. The survivors 
evolyed into lean, tough professionals before 
they lined up at the An Khe air strip to go 
home after making history in the Ia Drang 
Valley, first and second Dong Son and the 
Suai Ca Valley, ; 

The tough, battlewise men of the 183rd 
and 101st Airborne Brigades who grinned as 
ied wutched the Ist Cavalry get its feet 
wet, 

Then there were the always stolid, solid 
US. Marines going on endless patrols, 
plagued by snipers and landmines and booby 
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traps—and then fighting hordes of North 
Vietnamese along the demilitarized zone. 

One can never forget the might and maj- 
esty of the U.S. 7th Fleet sailing serenely in 
the South China Sea, its 8-inch guns ham- 
mering endlessly at unseen targets, its car- 
rier planes for ever taking off and landing 
on flight deck. 

Likewise one never forgets countless times 
of watching young men swallow their fear 
and charge into fortified enemy positions as 
machine-gun bullets make ugly snaps 
around them. 

And the warm bottles of beer shared in 
Vietnamese villages with thirsty soldiers. 

Bearded, dirty men in rotting uniforms 
sharing their C rations with absolute equal- 
ity whether they were Negroes, whites or 
American Indians. 

Sometimes it takes something as foul and 
dirty as a war to bring out the best in men: 
medics risking their lives to save others, a 
rifleman dashing across bullet-swept ground 
to drag back a man whose name he didn’t 
know, or a soldier sharing his meager ratios 
with a bewildered, weeping child left home- 
less by battle, 

And the “clean war,“ where you swoop 
down from 5,000 feet to 50 feet from the 
ground in Skyraiders, or, jets unleashing 
bombs, rockets and napalm. The pilots have 
Clean beds and cold beer to return to— 
if they return. : 

Recollections include waiting long hours at 
airports trying to get to battlefields and 
thinking all the while that you really don’t 
Want to go to them. 

Last of all one remembers getting on a 
big, shiny, commercial jet airplane at Sai- 
gon's Ton Son Nhut Airport to leave Viet 
Nam, perhaps for good. And feeling rather 
like a traitor to be going. 


<= 


The 89th Congress Was One With 
Sensitive Social Conscience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row's historians will be writing about the 
89th Congress for a long time. 

Many of the laws enacted by this Con- 
Egress will have a profound impact on the 
People of our country. 

It has been a good Congress for the 
American people—particularly for the 
Members of our society who need help. 
It has been a Congress with a sensitive 
Social conscience. 

My assessment of the 89th Congress is 
that the greatest progress has been made 
in five fields: 

First. Medical care and health, prin- 
elpally through the monumental medi- 
care law that has made treatment and 
hospitalization available without loss of 
dignity for millions of aged Americans. 

Second. Civil rights, through the vot- 
ing rights law of 1965 that has guaran- 
teed all citizens one of the most sacred 
of their constitutional privileges. 

Third. Help to cities, through such 
Sweeping laws as those establishing 
Cabinet-level Departments of Housing 
and Urban Development and Transpor- 
tation and the Demonstration Cities Act. 

Fourth. Help to schools, principally 
through the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. 
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Fifth. Help to the poor, through the 
broad range of programs offered by the 
war on poverty. 

Congress this year appropriated less 
than the amount called for by the Presi- 
dent's budget; this represents responsi- 
bility in the face of rising expenditures 
for the Vietnam war. 

As always, the session left much un- 
done that should be done when the new 
Congress convenes in January. 

But the 90th Congress will have to go 
a long way to match the record of the 
89th. 


Tribute to Milward Simpson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MURPHY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, the re- 
tirement of MILWARD SIMPSON at the clos- 
ing of this session is a sad occasion for 
us all. During the 4 short years in which 
he has served as Senator from Wyoming 
this fine gentleman has earned the re- 
spect and admiration of his colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle. He has dedi- 
cated himself to the people of his State 
and, indeed, his Nation with the courage, 
faith, and enthusiasm upon which he 
has predicated his entire political career. 

Schooled in the complexities of ad- 
ministrative and legislative matters in 
the legislature and statehouse of Wyo- 
ming, Sumpson was well prepared to ful- 
fill the responsibilities of a U.S. Senator. 
He brought to this body the best of those 
attributes which characterized his west- 
ern heritage. Without pretension, but 
with undeviating integrity and creative 
diligence he has compiled a record of 
enviable achievement and hard work. 
He possesses a deep understanding of the 
problems facing the West, and was able 
to apply the richness of his experiences 
in many areas. i 

We shall all miss the quiet candor, the 
cooperative spirit, and the conscientious 
devotion which Mitwarp SIMPSON 
brought to these halls. : 

Mr. President, in tribute to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming I ask unanimous 
consent that the article entitled “Sen- 
ator Mimwarp Smrsox—Outstanding 
Citizen,” from Wyoming on Review, be 
reprinted in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Senator MILWARD SIMPSON OUTSTANDING 

CITIZEN 

The retirement this year of U.S. Senator 
MILWARD Srupsow will mark the major turn. 
ing point in a political career that has 
spanned some forty years and which has 
taken the Wyoming Republican from the 
State Legislature to the Governor's Man- 
sion and to the Senate of the United States. 

Few Wyomingites of either party have had 
so lengthy and diversified a history of public 
service. 

Mr. Wand Srarpson has been both a writer of 
legislation and an enforcer of laws. One of 
the first major bills to bear his name was the 
so-called “Rock Dusting” bill on mine safety 
which Srmrpson co-sponsored with former 
State Legislator John B, Georges of Kem- 
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merer in 1927. The “Rock Dusting” bill set 
new and, at that time, controversial safety 
Standards for Wyoming’s coal mines. It was 
a good law then and it remains a good law 
today. 

Only a few hours had passed in Mt. Wann 
Snupson’s first week as Governor of Wyoming 
when he called a conference of western gov- 
ernors to help secure the rights of the Upper 
Colorado River Basin States under the Colo- 
rado River Compact. That was in 1955, 
From that meeting came a hard consensus 
among the states of W . Colorado, 
Utah and New Mexico which helped them sec 
cure their rightful water allotments under 
the far-sighted tenets of the Colorado River 
Compact. 

Long before the Federal Adminis 
coined the term Creative Federalism. 75 
ming's Governor Srmpson had made Federal- 
ism creative in the Equality State through a 
cooperative effort which cleaned up the once 
stagnant and moribund North Platte River. 
And, under his leadership, Wyoming's State 
Legislature became one of the first in the 
nation to pass enabling legislation for match- 
ing grants for interstate highway construc- 
tion. The “creative” shown with a brilliance 
when the National Park Service, goaded by 
Governor Simpson's threats to buy the con- 
cessions in Yellowstone National Park, in- 
augurated the still on-going Mission '66 pro- 
3 1 dollar face-lifting and 

eneral renova of 231 Natio 
CRINS ing nal Parks in 

Republican Administrations have al 
led the way in creating the proper 2 88 
and enthusiasm for the influx of taxpaying 
and job producing private industry into the 
Equality State. MILWARD SIMPSON'S term as 
governor saw the completion of Pacific Power 
and Light Company's massive coal-burning 
420,000 kilowatt Dave Johnston steam gen- 
erating plant near Glenrock, New life was 
pumped into the Kemmerer coal mines by 
inauguration of Utah Power and Light Com- 
pany's 150,000 kilowatt steam generating 
plant. These installations, and others burn 
the bituminous coal found under all of Wyo- 
ming’s twenty-three counties. The Kem- 
merer facility will eventually burn enough 
coal to produce 750,000 kilowatts of power, 

Under Governor Smumpson’s leadership, a 
delegation from Wyoming appeared before 
the Atomic Energy Commission to petition 
for an increase in permits for establishment 
of uranium processing plants. The well- 
documented presentation by the Wyoming- 
ites landed the entire increase in permits— 
considered for distribution to several states— 
for Wyoming, 

Other accomplishments in Governor Srarp- 
Son's term included increases in the physical 
plant at the University of Wyoming, brought 
about, in part, by the cooperation and dona- 
tions of the W. R. Coe Foundation with 
which Governor Srmpson worked closely, In 
conferences with the Coe Foundation, Gov- 
ernor Starpson drew heavily on his experi- 
ence as past president of the University’s 
Board of Trustees. 

In addition were: new quarters for the 
Wyoming State Highway Department; a new 
state liquor warehouse for Wyoming's state 
liquor monopoly; the decision by U.S. Steel 
to establish a steel plant near South Pass 
City and Geneva Steel to open its ore facility 
near Atlantic City; and establishment of a 
Department of Mental Health in the State 
Health Department, This department effec- 
tively reorganized the operation of the 
uyog Siate Mental Hospital at Ey 
mprored the operation of the Wyoming State 
Training School at Lander, and under Gover- 
nor Srmpson’s leadership brought the mental 
2 = the full light of day where 

cou ealt with by the le ani 
elected officials, d paap 8 

Prior to Governor Starpson's election Wyo- 
ming's North Platte River, which has its gen- 
esis in the clean, clear mountains of Northern 
Colorado, had become “so grossly polluted 
that it is doubtful if recovery could ever be 
obtained —in the words of a 1948 Public 
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Health Service report governing a 150-mile 
section of the river from Casper to the state 
line. 

Inspired by Wyoming's newspaper edito- 
rials. Governor Simpson hired Arthur E. 
Williamson as Director of the Division of 
Environmental Sanitation for Wyoming's De- 
partment of Public Health. With the com- 
plete and enthusiastic backing of Wyoming’s 
Administration, from the Governor on down, 
Mr. Williamson worked to clean up the North 
Platte. He succeeded. 

An article on the river, written for the 
April 1966 issue of True magazine, and sched- 
uled for Reader’s Digest, notes quite cor- 
rectly that under Governor Simpson's leader- 
ship the North Platte became “the only large 
river in the United States ever to be cleaned 
up after having been polluted in a variety of 
ways. In Wyoming,” the article continues, 
“the river has come back to life.” 

As Wyomingites know, MILWARD SIMPSON 
has predicated his political career on three 
guiding principles—courage, faith, and en- 
thusiasm. These were put to the test as 
never before when in 1956 he had an oppor- 
tunity to become the first Wyomingite ever 
to hold a cabinet-level post in the Federal 
Government. 

President Eisenhower, searching for a re- 
placement for his outgoing Secretary of the 
Interior Douglas McKay, turned his atten- 
tion to Wyoming. He was impressed by the 
articulate, knowledgeable, and personable 
Republican Governor of the Equality State. 
In numerous appearances in Washington, 
Smapson had represented the Upper Basin 
States in disputes involving the Colorado 
River Compact and Simpson had been a 
major force in organizing the campaign 
which led to Eisenhower's first election. 

It was only logical then that he asked 
Governor Simpson to come to Washington to 
take over the reins of the Department of the 
Interior, for Srursod had earned his Repub- 
lican spurs, and he was an acknowledged 
expert on Interlor problems. 

Mr. wand Simpson turned the President 
down, as he was to acknowedge eight years 
later when then General Eisenhower related 
the event, Explained the Governor, “I had 


made a pledge to the people of my state that 


I would serve a full four-year term as Gov- 
ernor and I could not violate that pledge no 
matter how tempting the offer.” 

Senator Sumpson got to Washington on his 
own five years after the Presidential offer 
when he was elected to the Uinted States 
Senate by one of the greatest ever 
given a candidate in a traditionally close 
Wyoming election. 

He was elected to the United States Senate 
for the remaining four years of a term re- 
opened in 1960 by the death of Senator-elect 
Keith Thomson. In the less than four years 
he has served, he has compiled an enviable 
record of accomplishments. 

Serving on three committees and nine sub- 
committees, Senator Srmpson usually starts 
his day at the office ahead of his staff and 
divides his time among Committee tasks, 
Floor work, and helping constituents with 
their problems. 

His appointment to the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee—the Commit- 
tee which, more than any other, vitally af- 
fects the interests of Wyoming—was a 
natural for the Wyoming lawyer who had 
become familiar with Wyoming's land and 
water problems through his gubernatorial 
experience and membership on dozens of 
boards and study groups. 

Interior was the one of two Committee 
assignments which Stursom kept as he moved 
into the 89th Congress last year. He gave 
up the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee In favor of two new Committees, Post 
Office and Civil Service, and Government 
Operations, both of which offered new out- 
lets for his enthusiasms, 

In a Senate controlled 2 to 1 by an iron 
disciplined Democrat majority, Senator SIMP- 
son counts his major accomplishments in 
terms of cooperation with his colleagues 
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rather than personal credit earned by legis- 
lative successes. 

It was the legal argument propounded by 
Senator Smspson that haited closure of the 
Horticultural Research Station near Chey- 
enne. An ill-conceived “economy” moye by 
the Administration would have spelled an 
end to this important research facility which 
serves Wyoming and neighboring states. Sen- 
ator Srmpson pointed out, in a lengthy letter 
and heavily documented report that the De- 
partment of Agriculture had no authority to 
close a research facility created through a 
specific act of Congress. After studying the 
arguments, the Administration rescinded its 
closing order. 

As an Interior Committee member, Senator 
Smaipson succeeded in bringing a subcom- 
mittee of that Senate group to Wyoming 
for on-the-spot hearings on the proposed in- 
clusion of Wyoming's Upper Green River in 
legislation to establish a Wild Rivers System. 
The Green was omitted from the bill. 

It was Senator SIMPSON who, in the 88th 
Congress, introduced legislation limiting beef 
imports—a measure which led to limitations 
on such imports and which benefited the 
livestock industry, not only in Wyoming, 
but of other western and southern states. 

Through Senator Soupson’s introduction 
and guidance, an amendment was affixed to 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1965 pre- 
venting that Act from being used to deprive 
taxpaying business concerns, such as the 
Petroleum Ownership Map Company of Cas- 
per, of bona fide government contracts which 
the Administration had attempted to trans- 
fer to the vast tax-supported Federal bu- 
reaucracy. 

Through Senator Simpson's efforts, parties 
in the controversy between the Bureau of 
Land Management and the Wyoming Game 
and Fish Commission, Involving the fencing 
of Wyoming land, were brought together—in 
Senator Srmpson's office—for a discussion 
which cleared the air of some misunder- 
stan k 
As this was being written, Senator SIMPSON 
announced that a Senate Interior Subcom- 
mittee would be in Wyoming in June of this 
year for on-site inspection of the proposed 
Flaming Gorge National Recreational area 
in southwestern Wyoming—another solid ac- 
complishment for which Wyoming can tip its 
Stetson to Mmwarp Srarpson. It was also 
Senator Smupson’s influence on the Interior 
Committee which was a major factor in the 
Success in the Senate legislation to create 


the Big Horn Canyon National Recreational. 


area on the Wyoming-Montana border. 

In less than four years in the Senate the 
gentleman from Wyoming has become one 
of the most respected and emulated members 
of the Upper House. In a body where parti- 
san politics ring sharp and accolades come 
dear, no finer compliment could be paid to 
the man who will this year leave public 
office than that uttered on the Senate Floor 
by Majority Leader MIKE MANSFIELD of 
Montana. 

Senator MANSFIELD, a Democrat, said of 
Simpson, “He has gained the respect and 
affection of colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle. I want to assure him that he has my 
personal respect and affection in full meas- 
ure. I want him to know that his decency, 
his cooperativeness, and his conscientious 
work in the Senate will be missed immedi- 
ately upon his departure and long remem- 
bered by all of us who remain.” 


The Honorable Charles L. Weltner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, in the 90th 
Congress we shall not be privileged to 
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have the services of the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia, the Honorable 
CHARLES L. WELTNER. I would not sug- 
gest for a moment that we did not have 
different. points of views on many vital 
issues which affect our great country, 
but I do want to testify to the honesty, 
integrity, and sincerity of the Congress- 
man who represented the Atlanta dis- 
trict so ably. Differ as you may with his 
opinions and actions, CHARLIE WELTNER 
was always honest and aboveboard in 
his dealings and he never left one in 
doubt as to his position, nor did he ques- 
tion the honesty of your opinions or your 
views even though these views may have 
been diametrically opposed to his own. 
These are qualities which make life much 
more bearable and which certainly makes 
service in the Congress more meaningful. 

Mrs. Dorn joins me in wishing for him 
every future success and much happiness. 


Liberals Support China Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the recent 
test flight and explosion of a guided mis- 
sile in Communist China, and China's 
threat to use such weapons against our 
own country and the free countries of 
Asia, places the question of China before 
us with renewed immediacy. 

The Communist Chinese were labeled 
the aggressor in Korea by the United 
Nations. The Chinese Communists have 
invaded India, committed genocide in 
Tibet, and attempted to take over the 
government of Indonesia, They have 
attempted to subvert the newly inde- 
pendent nations of Africa, and today are 
fomenting guerrilla wars not only in 
Vietnam but also in Thailand and 
throughout the underdeveloped world. 

In the face of all this it is surprising 
that there are some Americans who urge 
the admission of Communist China to 
the United Nations. In doing so, they 
forget or ignore the United Nations 
Charter. Chapter I, article 2, clause 4, 
stated that: 

All members shall refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of 
force against the territorial integrity or 
political Independence of any state. 


Chapter II, article 4 states that mem- 
bership is open only to all “peace loving 
states.” 

Those who support admission of Com- 
munist China to the United Nations, if 
they were ever to succeed, would achieve 
only two things. They would, on the 
one hand, reward Chinese aggression 
and encourage it in the future. They 
would, on the other, destroy the United 
Nations, for they would make its charter 
meaningless, and its proclaimed desire 
for justice simply an empty phrase. 

A statement was recently issued by a 
group of distinguished liberals in de- 
fense of the administration’s current 
position with regard to Communist 
China. This statement spoke in the 
strongest terms about the need to resist 
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all tyranny, both of the left and of the 
right: 

As liberals, we oppose tyranny whether of 
the Fascist or Communist variety. As ad- 
vocates of peace, we believe in resisting 
aggression whether it flies the banner of the 
swastika or the hammer and sickle. As ones 
who hope we have learned something from 
history and the events of our lifetime, we 
believe dictatorships which also subvert or 
attack their neighbors must be opposed and 
not rewarded whether in Europe or Asia. 


I wish to share this important state- 
ment, as it appeared in the New Leader, 
with my colleagues and ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed with the sign- 
ers names in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LIBERALS SUPPORT CHINA POLICY 

We, the undersigned, supporters of such 
liberal causes as civil rights and social wel- 
fare legislation, believers in free speech and 
Open debate, enemies of dictatorships, and 
Opponents of aggression, wish to record at 
this moment in history our opposition to 
either the diplomatic recognition of Commu- 
nist China by the United States or the seat- 
ing of Communist China in the United Na~ 
tions. 

It is altogether fitting that these issues are 
the subject of national discussion and debate, 
Tt is no idle boast or empty platitude to state 
that we are proud that the citizens of the 
United Staes are free to debate these ques- 
tions as they would not be free to do so in 
Many parts ot the world, principally behind 
the Iron Curtain and in those areas domi- 
pated by Communist China, — 

As liberals, we oppose the recognition of 
Communist China and her membership in 
the United Nations at this time and until 
such time as Communist China demonstrates 
its belief in and acceptance of the norms of 
International conduct. 

But we oppose recognition and membership 
in the United Nations of Communist China 
for very practical reasons as well. Many 
Americans are now advocating a “Two China 
Policy,” or the “containment but not iso- 
lation” formula, or total rapprochement with 
Communist China including not only recog- 
nition and membership in the U.N. but the 
remoxal of all restrictions on trade and travel 
as well. To such Americans we direct these 
concrete questions. 

(1) Would recognition of. Communist 
China and membership in the United Na- 
tions encourage political democracy and 
hasten freedom within China, or would it 
Merely convince the leaders of China that 
their tyrannical and dictatorial policies have 
been rewarded by the rest of the world? 

(2) Would recognition and membership 
bring peace to Asia and reassure China's 
neighbors that she had no political or terri- 
torial designs over their countries, or would 
it encourage Communist China to pursue her 
Policy of open aggression, her active efforts 
to subvert and overthrow the governments 
Of her neighbors, and the subjugation of the 
People of Asin to Communist tyranny and 
dictatorship? 

(3) Would recognition and membership 
encourage the non-Communist nations of 
Asia or would it discourage them and also 
cause the overseas Chinese to go over to the 
Cause of Communist China? 

(4) Would recognition and membership 
make the United Nations a more effective 
instrument to keep the peace, help it police 
the troubled areas of the world, and provide 
the military force to offset aggression, or 
would Communist China’s admission burden 
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the Security Council with an additional veto 
at a time when the immediate interests of 
Communist China and those of the Soviet 
Union are not always the same, further un- 
dermine the ability of the United Nations 
to respond to aggressions, and provide an 
additional sounding board for vitriolic abuse 
by Communist China against those who not 
only oppose but who merely do not share 
her view of history? 

To us the answers to these questions seem 
self-evident. ‘Therefore, we see no moral 
or practical reason why Communist China 
should be recognized or admitted to the 
United Nations at this time, Indeed, we 
believe that such acts would strengthen the 
present leaders of Communist China and con- 
firm, justify, and reward her dictatorship at 
home and her aggression abroad. 

As liberals, we oppose tyranny whether 
of the Fascist or Communist variety. As 
advocates of peace, we believe in resisting 

on whether it flies the banner of the 
swastika or the hammer and sickle. As ones 
who hope we have learned something from 
history and the events of our lifetime, we 
belleve dictatorships which also subvert or 
attack their neighbors must be opposed and 
not rewarded whether in Europe or Asia. 

We believe these views are suported by 
many in the liberal community who haye 
faith in political democracy and progressive 
p: at home, and in peace and free 
institutions abroad. 

SIGNERS * 

Initiators: Senator Pavut H. Dovctas, Prof, 
Wesley R. Fishel, George Meany, Sol Stein, 
Prof. Frank N. Trager, Prof. Bertram D. Wolfe. 

James B. Alexander II, O. K, Armstrong, 
Prof, Thomas J. Badger, John J. Balinsky, 
Prof. Cyrus W. Barnes, Murray Baron, Arnold 
Beichman, Thomas J. Bellows, Paul Bixler, 
Prof. Robert L. Bock, Bernard M. Bour, Dr, 
Samuel Engle Burr, Jr., Denzel Carr, W. H. 
Chamberlain, Dr. Samuel S. T. Chen, Prof, 
C. Doùglas Chretien, Russell R, Christensen, 
George Hamilton Combs, Dean Carlton F. 
Culmsee, Dr, Prank C. Darling, C. L. Dennis, 
Ross Dixon, Dr. Dennis J. Doolin, Peter Duig- 
nan, Dr, William B. Dunn, Prof. Joseph Dun- 
ner. 

Prof. Edward R. Easton, Prof. Ursula M. 
von Eckardt, Harry F. V. Edward, Dr. Robert 
F. Emery, Raymond A. Esthus, John T. Ever- 
ett, Jr., James T. Farrell, Bruno Fischer, Miss 
Sarah E. Fisk, Bishop Albert L. Fletcher, 
Frank M. Fly, Rev. George B, Ford, Richard 
E. Fuller, Prof. Daniel J. Gage, Jay V. Groves, 
Prof, Louis M, Hacker, Hon. Robert Hale, 
William Henderson, Norman S. Heyman, 
William C. Hoekendorf, Hon, Stanley K. 
Hornbeck, Prof. Robert E. Huke, Prof. George 
P. Jan, J. B. Johnson, Prof, P. P. Karan, Rev, 
Vincent S. Kearney, Col. Norman D. King, 
Prof, Justus van der Kroef, Dr. Harold Lam- 
port, Dr. Genevieve C. Linebarger, Dr. Kurt 
L. London, Jay Lovestone, Dr. Charles Wesley 
Lowry, Prof. Carl McGuire. 

Hon. Walter H. Mallory, Prof. Carroll B. 
Malone, Robert M. Mazess, Dr. Norbert 
Muhlen, Hugh B. O'Neill, William J. Pachler, 
Dr. H, Carroll Parish, Daniel T. Pattee, 
Thomas Pauken, Dr. Walter Scott Perry, 
William Petersen, Anthony T. Podesta, Prof. 
Leopold. Pospisil, Dr. Frank Wilson Price, 
Benjamin Protter, Bogdan Raditsa, Donald 
Ray, Prof. Willert Rhynsburger, Prof. Ed- 
ward J. Rozek, George H. Schneider, Prof. 
Henry G. Schwarz, Richard J, Sears, Clarence 
Shute, Dr. Gerald L. Stelbel. Dr. Robert 
Strausz-Hupe, Prof. Laurence G. Thompson, 
Louis Waldman, Prof. Richard L. Walker, 
Chester S. Williams, Prof. Donald S. Willis, 
Jacques D, Wimpfheimer, Ernst Wolff. 


Partial listing. 
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Homework for an Alliance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr, GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
Texas Partners of the Alliance is an or- 
ganized group of private citizens who 
are associated with a similar group of 
private citizens in Peru, both of whom 
are working together in a program of 
mutual assistance, whereby cultural pro- 
grams are exchanged and technical as- 
sistance in the form of goods and ma- 
chinery and technical know-how are 
given. The unique aspect of this type of 
program is that for the first time private 
citizens are participating in an admi- 
rable manner in a form of U.S. assistance 
not on the Government level but on a 
level involving the private sector of our 
economy and that of Latin America, 

Iam asking that the article below tak- 
en from the Panorama, a monthly sup- 
plement of the Daily Texan, which is the 
school paper of the University of Texas, 
be inserted in the Recor so that all may 
see one aspect of this worthy program in 
action. the problem of for- 
mulating a program by which all seg- 
ments of Texas society could be informed 
of and be encouraged to participate in 
this alliance with Peru was given as a 
project to a graduate class in journalism 
at the University of Texas in Austin. 

These students did such an excellent 
job in researching the problem and for- 
mulating a program that to a great ex- 
tent their ideas were taken up by the 
Texas Partners of the Alliance. Pres- 
ently the Texas Partners are one of the 
most active partnerships organized. We 
Should be proud of these students and 
proud that Texas citizens are leading the 
way in working together in strengthen- 
ing the ties among the peoples of North, 
Central, and South America, I am espe- 
cially proud of the fact that the Texas 
Partners had its beginning in San An- 
tonio, Tex. This new and successful 
program has striven to improve in an 
important way the lives of all citizens of 
our Western Hemisphere through in- 
creased understanding of each other and 
through the actual economic improve- 
ment of our fellow Americans who are 
trying to carve out better lives for them- 
selves and for the generations of Ameri- 
cans yet to come. 

The article follows: 

[From Panorama, a monthly supplement of 
the Daily Texan, Oct. 16, 1966] 
HOMEWORK FOR AN ALLIANCE 

(Eorron's NoTte—Banks Miller taught the 
Public Relations course the Spring semester 
of 1965 in the absence of Dr. Alan Scott. Mr. 
Miller is an Austin public relations coun- 


selor.) 
(By Patricia L. Harris) 

To most of the students Peru was just an- 
other South American country, one they 
would probably never visit. Yet, from these 
15 students sitting in a classroom in Austin, 
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came enough ideas and proposals to form the 
basis for a broad public information program 
now being implemented by the Texas Part- 
ners of the Alliance with Peru. 

The students were enrolled in Journalism 
377K at the University. The class which is 
conducted in seminar fashion, is an ad- 
vanced public relations course composed of 
senior and graduate students working to- 
gether as an agency, The High Noon Public 
Relations Agency. 

Banks L. Miller, who instructed the course 

at the time, was also serving as executive 
secretary of the Texas Partners. At the be- 
ginning of the term Miller presented details 
on three accounts with which the agency 
would be working. After thoroughly dis- 
cussing each account, it was decided that the 
main effort would be directed toward the 
Texas Partners of the Alliance with Peru—a 
statewide effort to personalize the Alliance 
for Progress. 
In general terms Miller described the basic 
objective of the agency as the formulation of 
à program to educate the people of Texas 
concerning the Texas Partners and to create 
& statewide interest in their behalf to carry 
out the program. 

Within this framework the students out- 

lined three specific objectives: to implement 
“self help” or “impact” projects in Peru; to 
encourage Texans to invest in Peru; and to 
stimulate cultural exchanges between Peru 
and Texas. 
Their first effort was to familiarize them- 
selyes with the programs of the Texas Part- 
ners Background material provided them 
with the necessary facts. 

James A. Boren, a native Texan, founded 
the Texas Partners. While in Peru with the 
Agency for International Development, 
Boren had seen the accomplishments of the 
Peace Corps volunteers. He conceived the 
idea of a more complete, yet similar, pro- 
gram to extend the concept of participation 
in United States foreign policy on a people 
to people level. 

His final plan was to pair an individual 
state in the United States with a single Latin 
American country. To stimulate enthusi- 
asm, he concluded it would be best to pair 
a country and a state having as many mutual 
interests and resources as possible. 

Texas and Peru were one of the first to 
be paired at an organizational meeting in 
San Antonio in March, 1964. 

The two had much in common. Oil is a 
common resource, the terrain is very similar, 
and Texas has a large segment of Spanish 
speaking people. Also, President Fernado 
Belaunde Terry, the chief executive of Peru, 
is a graduate of the University. 

Once they had acquainted themselves with 
the objectives of the Partners, the students 
began work on their project, 

The two account executives, Mary-Mike 
Oles and Pete Rowland, made individual as- 
aignments. When completed the 300 page 
report contained features, radio spots, 
speeches, newspaper fillers, letters, pages of 
research, and a section of ideas. 

Tangible evidence of the value of the re- 
port is that it was printed in Washington 
by the AID. The introductory remarks, 
written by Boren, are a tribute to the class. 
“I feel certain that the excellent ideas and 
specific proposals will be of assistance to the 
partnership program,” he said. 

The work of the Texas Partners continues, 
and members of the University are active 
participants in the work. Robert F. Schenk- 
kan, director of radio/television, went to 
Peru as a member of a summer delegation 
sent by the Texas Partners. 

Schenkkan is helping with a program 
aimed at the development of a system of 
educational television for Peru. “A lot of 
people in Peru are working very hard on this 
program, and we are doing what we can to 
help them.“ he said. The Austin Jaycees 
have helped us collect 100 television sets 
which are to be sent to Peru, he added. 
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Much work has been done, but the com- 
pleted projects are only a beginning. The 
University community is a part of past and 
future projects. 

“We are pleased with the amount of state- 
wide response to our program,” Miller said, 
“and we are particularly pleased with the 
continuing contribution made by the Uni- 
versity community.” 


Treatment of Tax Benefits Under Consoli- 
dated Returns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, shortly before the adjournment of 
the 89th Congress the Senate Committee 
on Finance reported out H.R. 7502. In 
connection with this bill the Finance 
Committee in 1965 held hearings on an 
amendment, No. 426, sponsored by Sen- 
ator DIRKSEN. This amendment was not 
included in the bill as reported, and I 
thought it would be appropriate to indi- 
cate my understanding of the reasons 
for its omission. 

_I offered an amendment in 1963 deal- 
ing with the question as to how, for tax 
purposes, tax benefits derived from filing 
a consolidated tax return should be di- 
vided between, or among, the corpora- 
tions filing the consolidated return. For 
example, if a net operating loss of one 
corporation is offset against the income 
of another, with a resultant decrease in 
tax for the group, can the corporation 
which would have had to pay the tax if 
separate returns had been filed, be able 
to pay the corporation whose loss was 
used for this tax benefit, and have 
this reflected in the earnings and profits 
accounts of these corporations for pur- 
poses of any future dividends which 
might be paid? In other words, the idea 
was that the members receiving the tax 
benefits from filing the consolidated re- 
turn should be able to pay those who 
contributed the tax benefits and have 
this transfer between, or among, the cor- 
porations treated in the same way for all 
tax purposes as if the transfer were a 
tax payment by the paying corporation 
and a reduction in tax payments for the 
corporation receiving the payment. 

At about the same time I offered my 
amendment, Senator DIRKSEN offered an 
amendment designed to apply essentially 
these same tax allocation principles in 
determining who made the tax payments 
in the case of a consolidated return in 
determining costs for purposes of the 
Federal regulatory agencies. Amend- 
ment No. 426 represented a combination 
of my eariler amendment and Senator 
DirKsEn’s earlier amendment. 

Two developments made it unnecessary 
for the Committee on Finance to give 
further consideration to amendment No. 
426 before the 89th Congress adjourned. 

First, the Treasury Department sug- 
gested that for tax purposes the prob- 
lem might be resolved administratively 
without the need for additional legisla- 
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tion. I am informed that the Treasury 
Department is considering regulations 
which, in general, follow the principle of 
my legislative proposal; that is, recogniz- 
ing the validity of reimbursement ar- 
rangements based on the separate return 
tax principle. 

Second, the U.S. court of appeals in 
United Gas Pipeline Co., against Fed- 
eral Power Commission also seems 
to have concluded that the Federal Pow- 
er Commission must follow much the 
same separate return principle in its reg- 
ulatory activities. Two other court of 
appeals decisions seem to have much the 
same effect and the issue is now pending 
before the Supreme Court. 

In view of the fact that the Treasury 
is currently considering one aspect of 
this treatment for proposed regulations 
and the Supreme Court has the other 
aspect of the problem under considera- 
tion, it seemed to me that it would be 
inappropriate for Congress to act on this 
matter at this time. I should make it 
clear, however, that I fundamentally be- 
lieve this separate return principle is cor- 
rect, and I believe this view will prevail 
in the regulatory and court considera- 
tion of this problem. Should it not, this 
is a matter which I believe Congress will 
again want to consider. 


Hon. Howard W. Smith 
SPEECH 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a feeling that an era in history is closing 
in the House of Representatives. 

Virginia has produced Presidents of 
the United States, many brilliant states- 
men, and our colleague, Howarp W. 
Situ, stands high among them. His 
service to his country, his Common- 
wealth, and his constituents will live long 
after he departs this scene. He is a 
gentleman of noble motives and decp 
public spirit—always dedicated to honor 
and high principles. Judge SMITH, dur- 
ing his 36 years of outstanding service 
in the House, has been a tower of 
strength in the Halls of Congress, a vig- 
orous and courageous advocate of legis- 
lation which he supported. 

It has been my privilege to know 
Judge Surrn during my years in Con- 
gress. There has been no more thought- 
ful and considerate Member than he. I 
have requested his assistance in legisla- 
tive matters and also in matters effecting 
some of my constituents. He always 
graciously offered his helping hand and 
took the necessary action, for which I am 
very grateful. 

We, his colleagues, recognize and 
respect Judge SMITH as a forthright man 
of unshakeable convictions—a man of 
unfailing devotion to the principles and 
traditions for which he stands and who 
actively demonstrated his dedication to 
those principles of government which he 
believed to be in the best interest of the 
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Nation, the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
and his constituents. 

We shall miss Judge Smrru, and I join 
with my colleagues in extending best 
wishes for his continued good health and 
happiness. 


Address by Mrs. Francis Kelly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER F. MOND ALE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
address by Mrs. Francis Kelly to the 
freshman students at Immaculata Col- 
lege in Immaculata, Pa., be printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp. ‘This address clearly points out the 
great challenges and social responsi- 
bilities that confront the young people 
of America today. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY Mrs. KELLY 


From the invention of the steamboat to 
the rockets into space, the humanities were 
not only safe, but encouraged and taught, 
in the Catholic colleges. Inheritors of great 
Wealth, holders of high social position and 
Classical scholars also sought out those other 
institutions where the humanities had been 
Preserved, but it was in the small, struggling 
liberal arts colleges that the humanities were 
treasured, revered and spread. 

In the race to produce and excel, every 
emphasis of education was functional. 
Learning which was not immediately pro- 
ductive or related to technological change 
was scorned as useless. And so the big race 
for efficiency was on and the efficient scurried 
in vain to live up to the system. 

In the development of modern America our 
goals have not been set by the ideas of crea- 
tive thinkers or the actions of inspired 
Statesmen. But rather, they have been 
limited to immediate solutions created by 
Social, military and political demands. 

The educational system has, to a large 
degree, implemented national policy, instead 
of becoming the innovator of social change. 
In a culture dominated by the mass media 
Presently used as tools in the engineering of 
various kinds of consent in matters of taste, 
Politics and cultural values, the educational 
System has seemed powerless to set in motion 
the ideas and programs of liberal democracy. 

We can take hope that there are new forces 
stirring on the campuses. Today, the vast 
and complex state universities pride them- 
Selves on the rediscovery of the humanities, 

ey are aware of an area of con- 
cern which makes all social, moral and cul- 
tural questions a matter for new and con- 
tinuing inquiry. This involves the applica- 
tion of science to the use and benefit of man, 
not to his manipulation and destruction. It 
involves the liberation of new powers of the 
intellect and imagination by the enjoyment 
Of the infinite verities of the arts. It in- 
volves some relatively simple things in edu- 
cation, such as the involvement of students 
in the arts themselves. And on a very basic 
level, it requires people who listen, who can 
understand, who reach out and communicate 
with other people. 

When Immaculata was founded, and when 
I was a student here, the Sisters of the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary were already ap- 
Preciative and responsive to this need. Now, 
48 you freshmen begin here, the country and 
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world have become aware of that lack, the 
need and the means to fill it. 

Once there seemed to be no limit to the 
number of people who could be used in pro- 
duction. Now fewer and fewer people are 
needed, and we have passed from a produc- 
tlon economy to a service economy, where 
human communication is second only to hu- 
man understanding. 

Functions once thought to be necesarily 
human, and even intensely personal, are 
now electronically stored and delivered. But 
we remain creatures of flesh and blood, of 
intellect and emotion, of distress and joy, of 
compassions and of needs which no electronic 
device yet reaches, 

An so, as one who was here before, as one 
whom both my age and my invitation to 
participate here today have given a little bit 
of a right and a lot of privilege, I bid you 
welcome to the company of women who en- 
joyed receiving at Immaculata an education 
in the humanities; of women whose lives 
have been, perhaps, more personally secure 
from the shocks that living has brought them 
because of their education in the humanities; 
of women whose families and communities 
have received more from them because they 
received more from Immaculata. But mostly, 
I think to bid you welcome in behalf of 
women who take comfort and hope from the 
knowledge that you are here for Immaculata 
and Immaculata is here for you! 

You may know that you have taken more 
from your families, than you are able to 
give. You may also know that you have 
received more from your religion than you 
can possibly return. Here, at Immaculata 
again, but perhaps for the last time in your 
lives, you will receive more than you can 

ve. 
oT you walk through this college for tour 
years, satisfying minimal requirements, in- 
different and insensitive to personalities and 
happenings, unwilling to fully utilize your 
talents and energies, you can still graduate 
with adequate preparation in your field. 
Immaculata will somehow find a way to do 
that. But Immaculata wants more than 
that for you. Each stone here, each book, 
each course, and each teacher has been care- 
fully chosen and all have been skillfully and 
lovingly assembled with judgment, precision 
and foresight to inspire, to motivate and to 
enable you to become more than ordinary 
women, You will find here an irresistible 
flow of love—disciplined and, stable—from 
which you can derive a spiritual and mental 
direction which will become your greatest 
resource. It can never be taken away, and 
the more it is shared, the stronger will it 
become in you. 

It is sis tay to rising above mediocrity. 
Mediocrity is a parasite that tries to feed on 
all of us. It is a subtle trap, for unless you 
are constantly watchful and determined, it 
is so easy to become just another nice, aver- 
age, dull person, an anonymous member 
who follows along with the crowd. There 
is no time for such mediocrity. Mediocrity 
simply won't do for you. 

Your own conscience and the dynamics 
of social change demand the fullest com- 
mitment that your own energies and your 
Immaculata education can provide, There 
is a word used, over-used, scorned and re- 
vered. I want it to be your word and I want 
it to symbolize and epitomize what you give, 
what Immaculata is giving you. I've used 
it twice and I don't think you heard it. The 
word is involvement. 

Your action, participation or work may be 
limited by family, by personal situations, or 
even by exhaustion, but while your partic- 
Ipation may be limited, your involvement 
should never be limited. 

Become involved first to understand. Your 
own nature and your education in the 
humanities will give you the feeling. Un- 
derstand what is wrong. Understand why 
itis wrong. Understand why it has not been 
corrected and understand how you may help 
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to correct it by involvement. Don't permit 
fear or feminine reticence to exclude you 
from playing your part or from making your 
contribution. When the great social changes 
we have witnessed in the last two or three 
years first became matters of national con- 
cern, you, like my own children, were 
barely born, but now you have come to the 
time of your life where you are aware of the 
great needs. 

There are yet worlds to conquer. They 
are old worlds, but they need new con- 
querors. They are disease worlds, slum 
worlds, un-American, undemocratic, uncivil 
They both beg and demand your emotional 
and intellectual resolution. The physical 
scientists defied thousands of years in split- 
ting an atom and invading space. Social 
scientists defied conventional rigidity to get 
minimum wages and medicare. And human 
understanding, human compassion and 
human tolerance are challenged, even de- 
fied, in unmet human needs, The physical 
scientists have supplied the means for 
human comfort. You, the human scientists, 
the social scientists, must find and provide 
two things—first: that no man in the world 
should want for food, clothing or warmth 
which natural resources can supply; and, sec- 
ond: that no human being should be insecure 
in his home, unable to get an education, or 
unwanted in the economic spectrum, without 
freedom of movement, personal choice or 
participation in his government. When this 
degree of achievement has been reached, you 
may relax your involvement and Sister Mary 
of Lourdes may retire. 

You are equal to this challenge, you can 
meet these demands, you can conquer these 
worlds. You are women, Each of you has 
the power and capacity to listen, to under- 
stand, to love, to ameliorate, but, mostly, to 
feel. And now you are more than that, 
Today you have added a new dimension. 
You are Immaculatans. Your own womanly 
attributes are being strengthened by faith, 
deepened by intellectual capacity and un- 
derstanding and reinforced by the hallmark 
of Immaculata. 

A modern dramatist with a social con- 
science, says it best this way: “In the time 
of your life live so that in that good time 
there shall be no ugliness or death for your- 
self or for any life your life touches. Seek 
goodness everywhere and when it is found, 
bring it out of its hiding place and let it be 
free and unashamed, Place in matter and 
in flesh the least of your values, for these 
are the things that hold death and must 
pass away. Remember that every man is a 
variation of yourself. No man's guilt is not 
yours, nor is any man's innocence a 
apart. In the time of your life live so that 
in that wondrous time you shall not add to 
the misery and sorrow of the world, but shall 
smile to the infinite delight and mystery 
of it.” 


Traffic Engineering in Dayton, Ohio 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES P. FARNSLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude in the Recorp a statement pre- 
pared by Mr. J. A. Carrothers, traffic 
engineer, Dayton, Ohio: ; 

TRAFFIC ENGINEERING IN DAYTON, OHIO 

If properly integrated into the structure of 


city government, traffic engineering becomes 
trafic administration. In Dayton, Ohio— 
long envied for a good sound city govern- 
ment—this ideal is being realized. By care- 
fully building confidence in traffic engineer- 
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ing methods over the past 15 years the traffic 
engineering office has been able to take a 
position as advisor to all other city depart- 
ments and divisions having part of the re- 
sponsibility for the city’s traffic program. 
The other offices include City Planning, Law, 
Police, Urban Renewal, Freeway Design, 
Bridge Design, the school system and private 
agencies such as the Safety Council, the Auto 
Club and the newspapers. 
TRAFFIC ENGINEERING POLICY 

In the direct operation of the traffic en- 
gineering program the problem of traffic 
movement and safety in Dayton is ap- 
proached on a policy basis rather than on 
the basis of the solution of spot problems, 
Examples of this approach are given below, 
Each policy mentioned was a goal in 1952 
when the office was formed, but has now 
been almost completely accomplished. 

Every traffic signal within 2000 feet of 
another to be connected: by cable to furnish 
coordinated movement (almost accom- 
plished). 

Every mile of major street studied for 
proper speed limit—many speed traps were 
discovered and removed by proper signing 
(almost accomplished). 

Every intersection meeting national war- 
rants for a traffic signal to be so equipped (57 
were installed 1952-62). 

Every intersection in the city to have 
right-of-way control (stop sign or yield 
sign). City-wide survey by neighborhood 
produced plan to alternate stops to dis- 
courage “long runs“ in residential areas 
(accomplished). 

Entire downtown street system, except 
major North-South street, converted to one- 
Way operation (accomplished). 

Every intersection in the downtown area 
to be equipped with walk-signals (all 80 
intersections now so equipped). 

All parking signs replaced (accomplished 
and second round underway). 

Every signalized intersection in Dayton 
to have two signal heads for each approach 
(to avoid accident by signal blocking by 
trucks or sun blinding). (Accomplished for 
all streets over four lanes wide.) 

All streets laned where at least two lanes 
in one direction are in use for all or part 
of day (not yet accomplished). 

Every school crossing in the city, where 
insufficient time is available for children to 
cross, to be equipped with a traffic signal (in 
most cases push-button operated). 

Maps showing safest route to schoo! for 
every elementary school child of 50 schools 
in Dayton (accomplished). 

Walk signals for any signalized crosswalk 
Over two lanes in width (not yet accom- 
plished). 

Standard 3-second amber with all- red 
clearance interval at every signal to reduce 
accidents (rear-end and right angle) (almost 
accomplished). 

Opposing left turn lanes in every major 
street where possible (accomplished). 

No green arrow lenses unless the sequence 
Provides pedestrian-free and vehicle-free in- 
terval (accomplished) . 

In all new construction, left-turn lanes 
and islands for pedestrians. 

Every signalized Intersection in the city to 
be regularly painted with stop lines to tell 
motorists where to stop and with crosswalks 
to tell pedestrinns where to cross (accom- 
plished). 

Every contract for highway, bridge, freeway 
to have “detour plan“ embodied in the con- 
tract (almost accomplished). 

Every intersection having double-turns to 
be equipped with oyer-head lane designation 
signs (accomplished). 

: FUTURE PLANS 

Flans being drawn by the trafic engineer- 
ing office in Dayton include: (1) widening 
of arterial streets to permit relatively con- 
tinuous median Islands for pedestrian safety 
(2) a digital computer to operate the down- 
town signal system—later, entire city signal 
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system (3) computer control of accident re- 
ports to provide quick analysis of accident 
trends and to provide an “alarm” for specific 
locations where accident experience sudden- 
ly increases (4) regional radio inter-connect 
system to keep all signals in two-county 
area “in-step” (5) periodic aerial survey by 
5-minute photos to pin-point trouble spots 
(6) area traffic inspectors to report signs 
down, signal malfunctions and hazards (7) 
freeway surveillance to meet special condi- 
tions (8) promotion of need for public transit 
improvement (9) promotion of construction 
of two new radial freeways to be financed on 
a regional basis (10) to assist—at even great- 
er intensity—all other city offices whose work 
affects the Dayton, Ohio traffic program. 


Diplomacy With a Difference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDMUND S. MUSKIE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the 1966 
amendments to the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act include a provision 
which permits more effective enforce- 
ment of pollution in international waters. 
The International Joint. Commission be- 
tween the United States and Canada is 
the agency which has jurisdiction over 
such matters. 

In an excellent article the Honorable 
Arnold D. P. Heeney, former Canadian 
Ambassador to the United States, Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, and Chairman of the 
Canadian section of the International 
Joint Commission, has written about the 
work of this unique international orga- 
nization. I ask unanimous consent that 
this article, “Diplomacy with a Differ- 
ence,” be reprinted at this point in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DIPLOMACY Wirn A Dirrenence—THE 

INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 

(Arnold Danford Patrick Heeney, Queen's 
Counsel, formerly a practicing member of the 
bar in the Province of Quebec, has had a 
long and distinguished career as a public of- 
ficial In Canada and abroad. He entered the 
Public Serivce of Canada in October 1938 
and, prior to being appointed Chairman of 
the International Joint Commission in 1962, 
served in the following capacities: Principal 
Secretary to the Prime Minister, Under-Sec- 
retary of State for External Affairs, Ambas- 
sador to the North Atlantic Council] and the 
Organization for European Economic Cooper- 
ation, Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and, twice, Ambassador to the United 
States. Currently, he is also Chairman of 
the Preparatory Committee: on Collective 
Bargaining in the Public Service. Mr. Heeney 
is President of the Canadian Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs and a member of the 
Board of Governors, McGill University. He 
holds honorary degrees from the Universities 
of British Columbia, Manitoba and McGill as 
well as from Franklin & Marshall College, 
Michigan State University, Kenyon College 
and Rhode Island University.) 

(By A. D. P. Heeney, Q.C., Chairman, Can- 
adian Section International Joint Com- 
mission) 

To the great majority of Canadians and 
Americans whose dally associations are al- 
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most uniformly friendly and effortless, it is 
ironic and puzzling that there should be 
problems and differences between their coun- 
tries. Yet the reason is plain enough, for it 
is rooted in the history and economics of 
neighborhood. It ts as a condition of 
our continental cohabitation because Can- 
ada, no less than the United States, is deter- 
mined to remain in charge of Its own affairs 
despite the great disparity in thelr power and 
influence in the world. And, as each coun- 
try develops and prospers, their involvement 
with one another at every level continues to 
multiply. So, inevitably, do the occasions 
for disagreement and friction. 

Questions arising between Canada and the 
United States are normally dealt with by the 
conventional diplomatic means—negotia- 
tion between governments. But in one 
area—"along the common frontier —the two 
countries employ quite other methods for 
settling their differences, and have done so 
for more than half a century. Such matters 
are dealt with by the most venerable of Can- 
ada-United States institutions; which en- 
joys the somewhat grandiose title of Inter- 
national Joint Commission.” 


A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT 


Amid predictions that it would be a short- 
lived experiment, the International Joint 
Commission was created by the Boundary 
Waters Treaty of 1909. “Not so!” com- 
mented Elihu Root, when supporting in the 
Senate the Treaty he had earlier signed as 
Secretary of State, “I do not anticipate that 
the time will ever come when this Commis- 
sion will not be needed, I think that as 
the two countries along this tremendous 
boundary become more and more thickly set- 
tied the need for it will increase De- 
spite a shaky beginning and several threats 
of premature demise, the record of the Com- 
mission during the past fifty-odd years bas 
vindicated the predictions of its sponsors. 
Nowadays it is commonplace for orators in 
both countries to point with pride to the 
unique and constructive role of the IJC in 
the complex course of Canadian-American 
relations, 

The unique features of the International 
Joint Commission are its composition and 
its method of operation; its chief virtue is its 
flexibility, its capacity to adjust to change. It 
was the conviction of the negotiators of the 
1909 Treaty that solutions to “boundary” 
problems should be sought not in the normal 
bilateral negotiations of diplomacy but In 
the deliberations of a permanent tribunal 
composed equally of Canadians and Ameri- 
cans, To this principle the Treaty gave its 
sanction; to it the Commission has sought 
to adhere ever since. The Commissioners 
act, not as delegates striving for national 
advantage under Instruction from their re- 
spective governments, but as members of 
a single body seeking solutions to common 
problems in the common interest. The ap- 
proach is not dissimilar to that of a court of 
law composed of a number of judges. The 
conclusions are the Commission's, though 
they embrace the Individual opinions of the 
several Commissioners. They are arrived at 
after a process of weighing the evidence, 
though the procedure of the Commission is 
characterized by a flexibility unknown to the 
rules of legal evidence. The decisions are 
made after due, and joint, deliberation. 

The search for the common interest as a 
basis for settlement has been a cardinal fea- 
ture not only of the IJC’s proceedings but 
also of the work of the joint technical boards 
created by the Commission in its own image 
to assist in its investigations. The IJC's 
first US. Chnirman, James A. Tawney, ex- 
pressed the idea this way: “We are neither 
Canadians nor Americans but we are each 
and all representatives of all the people on 
both sides..." This attitude has enabled 
the Commission to reach harmonious conelu- 
sions in virtually every case that has come 
before it. Only in those rare instances where 
this posture has not been wholly sustained 
have satisfactory solutions proved clusive, 
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NEW MODEL DIPLOMACY 


Although formal negotiation of the Bound- 
ary Waters Treaty was conducted through 
London and the British Embassy in Wash- 
ington, the real father of the Treaty was a 
lawyer from Ontario, George Gibbons. As 
Canadian Chairman of an ad hoc waterways 
commission set up by Canada and the United 
States in 1903, he became convinced that 
effective development of water resources in- 
tersected by the international boundary 
would be severely hampered unless there 
Were prior agreement on the principles which 
should govern their use and unless some 
permanent“ body were set up with authority 
to apply them. The alternatives—special ad 
hoe commissions or diplomatic negotiations 
(through London) for each case—were 
equally objectionable, for experience had am- 
ply shown that both of these methods en- 
tailed long and repeated wrangling. 

What was needed. Gibbons concluded, was 
a mode of direct contact between Ottawa 
and Washington through a Jointly consti- 
tuted body which would be permanent, above 
local prejudice and governed by agreed prin- 
ciples. Indeed, Gibbons thought, such a 
forum well prove capable of dealing not only 
with water problems but also with other 
Matters at issue between the two countries. 
“Once the Americans come to deal directly 
With us,“ he wrote, they will play the game 
fairly. It is only because we have got John 
Bull along that they bully us, Once get him 
out of the game and there will be no prestige 
in tackling a little fellow who will kick their 
shins." 

Sent to Washington in 1907 to explore the 
Possibilities, Gibbons at first found Secre- 
tary of State Root unenthusiastic. To confer 
such powers upon any international body in- 
volved Issues “too grave for the Govern- 
ments to renounce control over,” The "little 
Brey terrier” persisted tenaciously in his 
Views and soon found a strong ally in Wash- 
ington, Chandler Anderson, a special adviser 
to the Secretary of State, was in basic sym- 
Pathy with the project and, with his support, 

t was finally won over. 

The governments collaborated to draft the 
Boundary Waters Treaty which was signed 
on January 11, 1909. By 1912 the IJC was 
in business with a full complement of Com- 
Missioners. Alas, Gibbons was not among 
them. Following the Canadian election of 
1911, he had been banished to the political 
Wilderness with his patron, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, 

A PHILOSOPHY IN ACTION 


Gibbons had gone, but his ideas had been 
embodied in the Treaty and his philosophy 
Was to guide the IJC in action. The Treaty 
had provided that the Commission was to act 
as a unit in all matters coming before it. 

isions were to be made by a majority of 
the Commissioners, irrespective of their na- 
tionality. Though allowance was made for 
Separate reports to each government, the 
authors of the Treaty believed—and the gov- 
ernments intended—that resort to this pro- 
Vision would be infrequent and that the 

mission would normally be able to func- 
ton in unison to achieve equitable solutions 
in the common interest of both countries, 

Over the years there has been striking evi- 
dence of the Commissioners’ attachment to 
this basic Philosophy of impartiality and dis- 
interest. In only three of the eighty-odd cases 
with which the Commission has dealt have 

© Commissioners divided on national lines 
or failed to reach agreement, There is good 
reason to believe, however, that, on at least 
One of these occasions, failure to agree was 
the result of the adoption by Commissioners, 
Publicly and in advance, of positions con- 
ceived to be those of their respective govern- 
ments, Consequently, when they sat down 
to deliberate upon the issues, the Commis- 
sloners found themselves negotiators rather 
than impartial investigators and the Com- 
Mission machinery broke down. There seems 
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little reason to anticipate a repetition of such 
experience. 
THE JOINT APPROACH 

The cases which have come before the 
Commission so far haye all arisen along the 
boundary. In one instance the problem was 
one of air pollution and it seems likely there 
will be more of such references as industrial 
plants burgeon in border areas, But to date 
the great bulk of IJC business has been con- 
cerned with the use of our great common 
water resources, from Passamaquoddy Bay to 
the Pacific. It has involved questions of 
domestic and sanitary supply, navigation, 
power development, irrigation and pollution. 
It has varied in nature and extent from the 
extraction of maximum benefit from small 
prairie streams to multi-million dollar de- 
velopments on our great rivers. Most of these 
cases have come before the Commission as 
agreed references“ from the two govern- 
ments. After investigations and public hear- 
ings, the conclusions and recommendations 
have gone forward to Washington and Ot- 
tawa. In others, the IJC has exercised its 
“Judicial” authority under the Treaty and 
ruled upon proposals for the construction of 
works which affect natural water levels and 
flows. 

To conduct its investigations for technical 
advice, the Commission requires substan- 
tial assistance from experts. Because it is 
authorized by the governments in each Case 
to call upon the best-qualified experts in the 
public services of the two countries, the IJC 
is able to meet the personnel requirements 
while keeping its permanent staff to a modest 
minimum. The Commission has taken full 
advantage of this authority and, in so do- 
ing, has developed a novel and effective 
mechanism and procedure for assembling and 
coordinating the information and advice it 
requires. It selects the experts sulted to its 
purposes and assembles them into “interna- 
tional boards,” Americans and Canadians 
acting as one body under joint chairmen. 
At present there are twenty-six of these 
boards at work, some engaged in investiga- 
tory work preliminary to Commission reports, 
others in a supervisory role In situations al- 
ready the subject of Commission action. 

On the whole this system of joint interna- 
tinal boards has proved an effective means of 
mobilizing the variety of talent and experi- 
ence required for the Commission’s business. 
Certainly this technique has proved a valu- 
able incentive to the closer coordination of 
federal departmental operations in both 
countries while, particularly in water pollu- 
tion cases, it has greatly facilitated coopera- 
tion with responsible state and provincial 
authorities. 

WATER POLLUTION AND LAKE LEVELS 


There are some twenty cases of various 
kinds and at various stages currently before 
the Commission. Of these, the most impor- 
tant in terms of their scale and potential 
consequences—economic, social and politi- 
cal—have to do with the Great Lakes Basin. 
Here the most urgent problem is water pol- 
lution, about which there is increasing 
anxiety among both Americans and Canadi- 
ans. Equally large in scope is the study 
launched by the IIC over a year ago into 
water levels throughout the Basin. 

Reports of the increasing pollution of 
North America’s water resources and the 
fearful prospect of critical shortages of clean 
water in some regions have given rise to 
public anxiety in both Canada and the 
United States. Pollution is no respecter of 
political division and the consequences of 
pollution in lakes and rivers which straddle 
the border may affect health and property 
on both sides of the line. The thousands of 
miles of water frontier between the two 
countries, the scores of rivers and streams 
which flow across the border—all in some 
degree open to misuse—are, in this context, 
potential sources of friction and dispute. 
Here the Commission has no direct jurisdic- 


tion. But Article IV of the Treaty does pro- 
hibit the pollution of boundary and trans- 
boundary waters on either side of the border 
“to the injury of health or Property on the 
other side.” It is under this provision thet 
the IJ has been drawn increasingly into 
the gathering battle against water pollution, 
This seems altogether likely to become its 
principal preoccupation. 

The ion was first engaged in a 
study of water pollution as long ago as 1918 
when it found the situation in parts of the 
Great Lakes “generally chaotic, everywhere 
perilous and in some cases disgraceful.” 
But even such forceful language failed to 
produce any positive results and the Com- 
mission's warning of things to come was 
ignored. 

It was not until after the Second World 
War that the governments took up the prob- 
lem again. Since 1946, there have been six 
Commission references and investigations 
on aspects of pollution involving principally 
the Connecting Channels“ of the Great 
Lakes, the St. Croix River, the Rainy River- 
Lake of the Woods area and, in 1964, the 
Red River (of the North) and the Great 
Lakes themselves. In most cases where the 
IJ has completed its investigations and 
submitted recommendations to governments, 
the results have been constructive and the 
situation has been improved. Local authori. 
ties have in several instances accepted the 
Commission's “objectives for water quality” 
and taken action accordingly. In other cases 
progress has been disappointingly slow. 

The real test of the will of Canadian and 
United States authorities to enforce the pro- 
hibition of Article IV, and, perhaps, of the 
IJO machinery and 
method in combating pollution in 


It is probably the most extensive and most 
complex investigation of its kind ever under- 
taken. Not only does it involve immense 
bodies of water but it includes problems not 
dealt with in previous studies—for eXample, 
the effects of the massive introduction of 
nutrients, the baffling phenomenon of eu- 
trophication. 

The Great Lakes investigation is as urgent 
a5 it is complex. Not long after it was ini- 
tiated, it became evident to the Commis- 
sioners that the condition of these waters, 
particularly Lake Erie, was bad and growing 
worse. According) 


thorities that have the primary responsibility 
and the principal weapons of enforcement, 
This is not to say that the federal govern- 
ments are without responsibility or recourse, 
The problem has become national, as well 
as international, in scope, and Washington 
and Ottawa possess éffective means of per- 
suasion and dissuasion. Nor is the IJC it- 
self powerless where the waters are interna- 
tional. It does not hesitate to criticize of- 
fenders, whether public authorities or pri- 
vate industries, and the standing of the Com- 
mission, backed by the federal governments, 
gives weight to its criticisms and recommend- 
ations. But, measured against the enormity 
and urgency of the problem, progress is dis- 
tressingly slow. 

Another major problem under current ex- 
amination by the Commission is the possi- 
bility of establishing a more satisfactory 
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regimen for the levels of the Great Lakes. 
This is certainly the most extensive hydro- 
logical study ever undertaken in North 
America, perhaps the largest undertaken 
anywhere. Although the immediate occasion 
for its Initiation was the abnormally low 
water levels of 1963 and 1964, the risks of 
high water damage, like that of 1952, are also 
under study. The object is to seek long- 
term improvements which would reduce the 
“range of stage” by bringing some or all of 
the Lakes under stricter regulation and so 


improve the situation of riparian and other 


interests such as navigation and power pro- 
duction. 

Of other activities in which the Commis- 
sion is engaged, a number involve surveil- 
lance or control of situations or arrange- 
ments already sanctioned. Of these, the 
most important and best. known is that for 
the regulation of levels and flows on Lake 
Ontario and the St. Lawrence River in the 
interests of those entitled to use the water 
for purposes including domestic and sanitary 
supply, navigation and power. 

In such matters the order of prior right of 
‘use is laid down by the Treaty and the Com- 
mission exercises its authority under boards 
of control. Similar arrangements are made 
for supervision of regimes established to re- 
duce pollution, and the Commission’s tech- 
nical boards report regularly to the IJ 80 
that any necessary corrective actions can 
be initiated. 

THE FUTURE OF THE COMMISSION 


The IJC has demonstrated that the ma- 
chinery devised by the authors of the Bound- 
ary Waters Treaty—a permanent joint body 
outside the normal diplomatic machinery— 
is capable of reaching mutually acceptable 
solutions in one area of relations between 
Canada and the United States. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that from time to time 
proposals have been advanced for extending 
the Commission's field of action—or at least 
its method—to other areas of our relations. 
There is no barrier in the Treaty to such a 
development. 

A suggestion which has gained some cur- 
rency recently would convert the present 
Commission into, or replace it by, a supra- 
national institution and endow it with au- 
thority to manage all aspects of boundary 
waters, or at least of the Great Lakes Basin. 
Such a body would apparently have powers 
comparable to a domestic administrative or 
regulatory body, including the power to 
license and presumably to enforce. This 
idea appears to derive in part from the 
“multiplicity” of government agencies in 
both countries that now have responsibilities 
over water and its use and from the desirabil- 
ity of greater concentration of authority. It 
would be so much simpler, it is said, if there 
were but one duly constituted authority to 
deal with all water questions, 

Such proposals do credit to the zeal and 
eocial conscience of their proponents but 
somewhat less to their sense of present real- 
ity and their judgment of the possible in 
international, let alone national, affairs. If 
the IJC is to assume this new guise, there 
would, of course, have to be a new and radi- 
cally different treaty. For the whole philos- 
ophy of the Boundary Waters Treaty is quite 
opposed to the concept of an international 
body with administrative and enforcement 
functions. 


The Commission, as presently constituted, 
is dedicated to the proposition that equitable 
solutions to common problems can be worked 
out by close cooperation between jurisdic- 
tions—national and international—under 
agreed principles and upon a foundation of 
mutual confidence. ` 

This is not to say that there is not room, 
and hope, in both countries, for improve- 
ment in the machinery of national and local 
government to deal more satisfactcrily with 
the vital and critical problems of water re- 
sources. Nor does it mean that the 140 itself 
could not be strengthened and its procedures 
improved. Happily, there are grounds for 
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encouragement on the first count. As to 
the IJC, I am persuaded that, if the govern- 
ments of the United States and Canada have 
the will, and provide the means to employ it 
to its full capacity, the Commission will be 
able in the future—even more substantially 
than in the past—to contribute to the solu- 
tion of these problems and to further 
strengthen Canada-United States relations. 


Dedication of Dickey Chappelle Memorial 
Dispensary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I note 
the death last fall of a great war cor- 
respondent, Dickey Chappelle. A year 
ago Miss Chappelle took leave of the 
world as gallantly as she had lived in 
it—in the line and time of duty. The 
events of the past year in Vietnam make 
her contributions all the more impor- 
tant—her judgments and values all the 
more valid. The material which follows, 
written by Jim G. Lucas, Scripps-Howard 
newspaper correspondent, and Lt. Gen. 
Lewis W. Walt, commanding general, III 
Marine Amphibious Force, tells more 
truly than any words of mine the story 
of this great human being: 

ProcramM: DEDICATION oF DICKEY CHAPELLE 
MEMORIAL Dispensary, CHU Lat New LIFE 
HamLET, Ly Tn District, Quanc TIN 
Province, REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM 
The Plaque is of Marble from Quang Nam 

Province, and bears the following inscrip- 

tion: “To the memory of Dickey Chapelle, 

war correspondent, killed in action near here 

on 4 November, 1965.” 

“She was one of us and we will miss her,” 
Wallace M. Greene Jr, Commandant of the 
Marine Corps. 

DEDICATION CEREMONY, DICKEY 

MEMORIAL DISPENSARY 


CHAPELLE 


Music, 

Opening prayer. 

Remarks by Mr. Jim Lucas, representing 
the Press Corps. 

Remarks by Lieutenant General Lewis W. 
Walt, Commanding General III Marine Am- 
phibious Force. 

Acceptance by Lt. Col. Nguyen Thanh Toal, 
Province Chief, Quang Tin Province. 

Unveiling of Plaque. 

Closing Prayer. 

Remarks sy Jim G. Lucas, Scarpps-Howarp 
NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENT, AT DEDICATION 
OF DICKEY CHAPELLE MEMORIAL DIsPENSARY, 
CHU Lar, RVN 


It is a high privilege to speak on behalf of 
the dead, 

It is a solemn responsibility when that 
person is a revered member of the press, our 
colleague and beloved friend. 


Most of us here knew and loved Dickey 
Chapelle. Those who did not must feel that 
they did. Dickey was one of our legends, 
Unlike many legends, she rang true. There 
was nothing phoney about Dickey Chapelle. 
The stories we hear and tell about this 
unique woman are true. They suffer, if any- 
thing, in the re-telling, because Dickey could 
not be recaptured in words or in pictures. 

I knew Dickey longer than either of us 
cared to admit. Our paths crossed in Korea, 
in Lebanon, in the Dominican Republic and 
in Viet Nam. But there were places where 
they did not cross, Because Dickey went 
where the bravest of us dared not go. 
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We were never very surprised to learn that 
Dickey had disappeared from her hotel room 
in Vienna and turned up in an Iron Curtain 
country jail—which she did—or that she 
had been nabbed trying to sneak into Fidel 
Castro’s Cuba, and that happened to her, too, 

Her death, near this very spot, was a blow 
to the heart. We loved this gal. this 
fierce competitor .. . this spitfire. 

I can almost hear her voice now—strident, 
demanding, yet totally without rancor. 
There was no guile, no spitefulness, in Dickey, 
She gave a great deal more than she took 
out of life, and that is the real measure of 
greatness, : 

Dickey was a great photographer. The 
whole world recognized that fact. Yet she 
seemed not to know, or care about, her great- 
ness, She never let us off easy. She made 
us look. None could look on her work—her 
art—without knowing and feeling more than 
before, 

Dickey Chapelle, General Walt, was a Ma- 
rine. But she was also Dickey Chapelle, per- 
son. Some say they forget Dickey was female. 
Dickey was one hell of a girl. She simply 
refused to trade on her femininity. She 
didn’t need to. She beat us to death. We 
couldnt’ keep up with her. We ceased to try. 

Dickey was an American, She was a pa- 
triot. She loved her country and served it 
well. Two years ago, we were both home 
briefly. We were deeply concerned about the 
petulant posturings of the Vietniks and the 
draft card burners. Vividly, I recall that 
Dickey called me at home one Sunday after- 
noon. Would I, she asked, be willing to go 
on some of the more notorious campuses and 
debate these creeps. 

My answer was the yes. . but“ kind. I 
would, I said, but I did not do that sort of 
thing very well: I lost my temper. I forgot 
what I intended to say. I said foolish things, 
easily refuted. I thought of my best retorts 
much later, We would lose any debate, I was 
afraid, in which I became involved. 

Dickey said she understood. 

Her answer was “yes.” With no "buts" at- 
tached. She went onto those campuses. She 
debated those creeps. They tried to hoot her 
down, On one campus they bad to send 
police in to rescue her. But she won her 
point. I remember discussing with her one 
of the worst of the Peaceniks. I detested 
the guy; I was ready to consign him to hell 
in a wheelbarrow. 

“That boy,” Dickey said, “has more energy 
than he knows what to do with. He's look- 
ing for a cause. Give me six months and he 
will be on our side,” 

And damned if he wasn't! 

Knowing Dickey, I suspect she would de- 
test. what we are doing here today. Cere- 
monies are slightly pompous, and Dickey was 
never pompous. Several years ago I attended 
ceremonies on Ie Shima honoring the late 
Ernie Pyle on the anniversary of his death. 
There were speeches. There was a band and 
an honor guard. A representative of the Em- 
peror of Japan laid a wreath at the spot 
where Ernie died. In the midst of that most 
solomn occasion, I imagined I could hear 
Ernie yelling: “What in the Hell goes on 
here?” 

I burst out laughing. 

So, as much as we mourn Dickey, let's not 
pull a long face for her. We miss her, but 
she is gone. And this dispensary is her 
memorial, 

You were a damned fool, Dickey Chapelle, 
to take the chances you took, 

But you wouldn't have been yourself if you 
hadn't. 

S0, for now, it’s So Long, Dickey Chapelle. 

We'll bo secing you. 


REMARKS BY Lr. GEN: Lewis W. Watt, COM- 
MANDING GENERAL, HI MARINE AMPHIBIOUS 
FORCE, AT DEDICATION OF DICKEY CHAPELLE 
MEMORIAL DISPENSARY, CHU Lar, RVN 
A year ago today, not far from here, the 

world lost a dedicated and professional com- 

bat correspondent—and American fighting 
men lost a true friend. 
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For more than twenty years; Dickey Chap- 
pelle could be found where the action was: 
Iwo Jima, Okinawa, Korea, Lebanon, Hun- 
gary, Cuba, „India, Laos, the Do- 
minican Republic, and finally South Viet 
Nam. 


Mr. Jim Lucas has spoken this morning 
about Dickey Chapelle from his correspond- 
ent's point of view. She was a professional 
from any point of view—highly respected by 
her contemporaries, her readers, and by the 
men whom she accompanied into battle. 
The front lines was her beat. 

It is difficult to say just when the mutual 
romance and respect bétween this reporter 
from Milwaukee and the American fighting 
man began. Perhaps it was aboard a hos- 
pital ship off Okinawa or on the black 
beaches of Iwo Jima. But wherever it had its 
Start, it compelled her to travel the world 
Over to be with our fighting men and to tell 
the story of what they were doing. 

She wore baggy utilitiee—a jauntily set 
jungle hat—and a perpetual smile. She was 
half the size of the Marines she followed into 


Combat, until she spoke; then suddenly she- 


grew in stature, speaking with the authority 
of a combat veteran—which, of course, she 
was. 

When this frail looking woman showed up 
on the front lines, tough veterans would 
shudder. Who was going to take care of 
her, they wondered? Nobody had to, As a 
Woman she asked no favors in a man’s war. 

“Forget that I’m a woman," she would say. 
“IU lug my own stuff and ask no favors.“ 
And she was true to her word. She asked no 
Quarter, and would have been offended had it 
been offered. 

As General Krulak noted shortly after her 
death, “The Marines are a fraternity, and if 
& woman can belong to a fraternity, Dickey 
Chapelie managed to do it. 

“Never complaining, determined always to 
Carry her share of the load, ever enthusiastic, 
she had the ability to convey the reality of 
War to film and paper in a degree seldom 
Matched,” She had a deep-seated feeling for 
People and events: She showed no fear and 
had a total disregard for her personal safety. 

For twenty years her life was one of being 
With the fighting men and telling their story 
to the world. 

It is most fitting that we here today dedi- 
Cate this dispensary to her memory—the 
memory of a woman who loved people and 

ted the violence which causes hurt and 
Pain and misery. 

- For this facility is, by its very nature, dedi- 
fated to overcoming the physical ravages 
Of war and disease and pestilence. — . 

Today marks a beginning—for this build- 
Ing is only the central portion of a dispens- 
ary that will eventually grow to encompass 
& 44-bed facility. 

Built by the 9th Engineer Battalion, the 
dispensary will serve our Vietnamese friends, 
Staffed by both Vietnamese and American 
medical personnel. It has been made pos- 
sible by funds which have been provided 

ugh CARE and donated by friends of 
Dickey Chapelle. 

Anyone who met Dickey Chapelle could 
Not forget her. Her willingness to involve 
herself with the crises of our time showed a 
Tare spirit. As a result, thousands of Amer- 
icans at home lived closer to our men in 
Viet Num and came to know the struggle 
for dignity and freedom of the Vietnamese 
People. 

She had dinner at my quarters the day be- 

Ore she was killed. Several of my officers and 
Myself had a wonderful evening listening to 
her teli of her many experiences with our 

urines, As she left my quarters that eve- 
ning, she mentioned she was going out on 
Patrol the next day. I told her to keep her 
head down and not to take chances. She 
Said, “When the time comes for me to go, I 
Wunt it to be on a patrol with Marines.” 
And that’s the way it was! 

And so we dedicate this building to the 
memory of Dickey Chapelle—combat çor- 
respondent, patriot, and humanitarian, 
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Air Pollution—And What People Can Do 
About It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDMUND S. MUSKIE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, in a re- 
cent newsletter the Conservation Foun- 
dation has published an excellent article 
entitled “Air Pollution—And What People 
Can Do About It.” I would like to com- 
mend the foundation for its penetrating 
analysis of this problem which affects all 
of us. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be reprinted in full at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Am POLLUTION—AND WHAT PEOPLE Can Do 
Anour IT 

This is about air pollution, one of the many 
ways in which industralized, urbanized—and 
sometimes civilized—man is devastating his 
environment. Air pollution can kill—and 
has, in what the professionals in the busi- 
ness call "episodes" such as the Meuse Valley 
tragedy in Belgium in 1930, in which 60 died; 
in Donora, Pennsylvania, in 1948, in which 
20 died; in London, England, in 1952, when 

d. 

. warn that as many as 10,000 
people may dle prematurely in the near 
future in one of the large cities of the world 
which are blanketed by smog. Among the 
leading candidates for such a disaster are 
New York City; Los Angeles; London; San- 
tiago, Chile; and Hamburg, Germany, 

Quite apart from these spectacular trage- 
dies is the grim, gray climate of large urban 
areas. Vegetation ls stunted. People, cloth- 
ing, buildings, cars are dirtied, property cor- 
roded. Eye irritations and nagging coughs 
are common. ‘The city and its people are 
degraded. The quality of life is reduced. 
Beauty is scarred or replaced by ugliness. 

In general, efforts to combat air pollution 
have moved at an all too leisurely pace, 
Some of these efforts are outlined in this 
report, which includes excerpts from some of 
the more than 100 papers and speeches pre- 
sented to 1,500 members of the Air Pollu- 
tion Control Association’s annual meeting in 
San Francisco last month, excerpts from the 
recent hearings of the Senate Public Works 
subcommittee on air and water pollution, and 
an outline of existing and proposed federal 
legislation to control air pollution. 

In the process of preparing this report, one 
message seemed to atana out: For efective 
air pollution control, people need to become 
concerned, raise their voices, and as one 
speaker at the APCA meeting said, form citi- 
gen organizations for clean air to “keep all 
those who share in the responsibility for air 
pollution control on the ball’.” 

To find out how best to do that job, we 
refer anyone interested to Mrs. B. Brand 
Konheim, president of Citizens for Clean Air, 
Inc, 598 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y, 

POLITICAL AND SOCIAL PROBLEM 

Air pollution, said The Conservation 
Foundation in a 1963 report,’ “is now a politi- 
cal and social problem far more than it is a 
scientific one.” It still is. 

But political and social forces have so act- 
ed—or so failed to act—that the nation has 
moved slowly in combating air pollution, 
In 1963 these forces created the federal pro- 
gram of financial grants to state, local and 


1"Rising Carbon Dioxide Content of the 
Atmosphere.” 
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interstate agencies to help encourage them 
to develop air pollution prevention and con- 
trol programs. 

At that time, one-third of the states had 
air pollution control programs on paper, 
But most were limited. Where they existed, 
local government programs generally had 
neither the money nor the staff to function 
properly.. Only 34 local programs had an- 
nual budgets of more than $25,000, Seven of 
them were in California. Of 51 other local 
air pollution control agencies in existence, 
21 operated on less than $10,000 a year. Ex- 
cept for California, there had been little in- 
crease in Manpower or improvements in air 
pollution control programs in 10 years. 

Last month, John H. Fairweather, presi- 
dent of the Air Pollution Control Association, 
reported on the status of air pollution con- 
trol to his organization's Soth annual meet- 
ing in San Francisco, “We are witnessing 
growth of responsibility between levels of 
government,” he said. “Major concepts are 
encompassed in the federal acts,” he added, 
“Approximately half of the states have en- 
acted air pollution legislation, and in most 
instances local government has been dele- 
gated control authority. Strides therefore 
have been taken toward insuring a greater 
papas awareness of the problem of air pol- 

ution.” 

But Dr. William H. Stewart, Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States, was not nearly so 
cheerful in his address to the same conyen- 
tion. He acknowledged the encouraging“ 
response of states and local agencies to the 
2 available to them under the Clean Air 


But, he declared, “we have really only be- 
Bun to make a beginning. Most cities and 
states are still without the services of ef- 
fective control programs. There are now 33 
state air pollution programs, but many of 
these are scarcely more than nominal. They 
have neither the authority nor the resources 
to carry on effective control activities. Only 
a half-dozen engage in more than a minimal 
degree of actual abatement activity: few are 
serving those communities which are too 


small to operate their own local programs.” 


Dr. Stewart continued: “Efforts at the local 
leyel are equally deficient. Our most recent 
estimate indicates that only 58% of the 
urban population of the United States is 
served by local alr pollution programs. Even 
where they do exist, they commonly do not 
have adequate resources,” 

(In 1965, local agencies in California ac- 
counted for 38% of all spending by local 
air pollution control programs in the coun- 


try.) 

As for regional activity to combat air pol- 
lution crossing city and state boundaries, he 
said “the improvement that has taken place 
in the past two years has barely touched the 
largest urban centers of the country, Only 
five of the 24 largest metropolitan areas are 
now served by a regional air pollution pro- 
gram. These 24 areas are the homes of some 
69 million people—about one-half of the na- 
tion’s urban population—and in general tend 
to have serious air pollution problems.” 

Noting that “air pollution in such metro- 
politan areas is inevitably a regional prob- 
lem,” Dr. Stewart said “the authority to deal 
with it is usually fragmented among many 
jurisdictions. A number of devices short of 
establishing regional programs are being used 
to achieve some degree of regional activity. 
But since most of them depend purely on 
voluntary cooperation by the participating 
governments, they are of limited effective- 
ness.” 

Across the country in Washington, D.C., a 
few days earlier, Norman Cousins, editor of 
Saturday Review and chairman of the may- 
or's task force on air pollution in New York 
City, told the Senate Public Works subcom- 
mittee on alr and water pollution: 

“The American people today are involved 
in a warfare more deadly than the war in 
Vietnam but few of them seem aware of it 
and eyen fewer of them are doing anything 
about it. This is a war that is being waged 
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against the American environment, against 
our lands, air and water, which are the basis 
of that environment... 

“What we need today is not only a world 
in which men can be free but in which men 
can breathe freely. The main pressure and 
energy for control of air pollution have to 
come from an alert and enlightened public.” 

We will not have an effective air pollution 
control program, Cousins added, “unless the 
public gets concerned and excited.” 

Should the public get “concerned and ex- 
cited“? Listen to Secretary John Gardner of 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. He told the Senate subcommittee: 

“Air pollution threatens our health. There 
is no doubt that air pollution is a contribut- 
ing factor to the rising incidence of chronic 
respiratory diseases—lung cancer, emphy- 
sema, bronchitis and asthma. There is evi- 
dence to suggest that certain types of alr 
pollution may even contribute to the com- 
mon cold. We know that ordinary air pol- 
lutants in higher than ordinary concentra- 
tions have killed and crippled—in Europe 
and the United States. We believe that air 
pollution at concentrations which are rou- 
tinely sustained in many areas of the United 
States is a health hazard to many if not all 
people.” 

Air pollution, Gardner continued, “soils, 
corrodes, or otherwise damages material goods 
of all varieties, from skyscrapers to nylon 
hose, from the guttering on a house to the 
suspension bridge linking two cities." Air 
pollution, he said, “causes hundreds of mil- 
Hons of dollars of damage to crops and forests 
each year. It contributes to the burden of 
ugliness,” 

Gardner added that “air pollution is par- 
ticularly deplorable because there is no 
longer, if there ever was, any real excuse for 
it.” 

Senator Epmunp Musxre of Maine, chair- 
man of the subcommittee and the Senate's 
major mover for air and water pollution con- 
trol legislation, summed up the impact of the 
1963 Clean Air Act and the 1965 amendments 
which began the motor vehicle and solid 
waste disposal pollution control programs: 

“What we have done, although it has been 
meaningful and encouraging, is really a very 
minor step in the solution of the prob- 
lem... The legislation dealing with auto- 
mobile exhaust last year is a minimal step 
which will have very little observable impact 
upon the problem.” 

Adding that “I am downgrading my own 
legislation,“ Musxie explained “it is impor- 
tant not to expect too much from it.“ 

(See summary in this issue of air pollution 
control legisiation enacted in prior years and 
proposals approved by Senate Public Works 
Committee June 23 and now pending in Con- 
gress.) 

When Gardner conceded in response to & 
question that “we are not now doing all we 
should be doing“ to combat air pollution. 
Musxre said “the mood of the country 18 
nhead of our capacity to provide the leader- 
ship at the moment and the will to act. 
There still seems to be some reluctance here 
to respond to the mood of the country.” 

Musk then told Gardner, who has re- 
sponsibility over the Public Health Service's 
Division of Air Pollution: “We are going to 
want you fellows to be pushing us for action. 
This has not been the posture in the last 
three or four years.” 

Behind Musxze’s pointed comment to 
Gardner is this history; With too few excep- 
tions, local, state and federal governments, as 
well as industry, have for years pursued a 
leisurely pace in war on air pollu- 
tion. When the Senate subcommittee held 
hearings last year on proposed amendments 
to the Clean Air Act, the administration and 
HEW and its Public Health Service opposed 
the establishment of federal standards to re- 
duce air pollution from new cars and engines, 
opposed the solid waste disposal section of 
the bill, and opposed requiring HEW to build 
and operate a Federal Air Pollution Control 
Laboratory. 
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The Bureau of the Budget, HEW and the 
Public Health Service advocated more stud- 
ies and conferences. “Enactment of regula- 
tory control of emissions from automobile ex- 
hausts would be premature,” the Bureau of 
the Budget told the Senate subcommittee. 

Recognizing that the automobile “is the 
largest single poisoner of the air,” as Gov- 
ernor Pat Brown of California told the APCA 
convention last month, Muskie's committee 
nevertheless approved and Congress legis- 
lated auto pollution control, as well as the 
other provisions. 

Faced with a photochemical smog prob- 
lem of gigantic proportions in the Los An- 
geles area, California had acted earlier to 
reduce auto crankcase and exhaust emis- 
sions. Said Governor Brown at the APCA 
gathering: 

“One lesson we have learned here in Cali- 
fornia: If we had waited for the automobile 
industry or the federal government to act, 
we would have lost at least seven crucial 
years in the fight again smog. We have kept 
steady pressure on both the industry and the 
federal government to act.” 

But California is the outstanding excep- 
tion among the states in the air pollution 
control field. To repeat Dr. Stewart's evalua- 
tion, many of the 33 state air pollution pro- 
grams “are scarcely more than nominal,” 

Senator Lee Mercatr of Montana had the 
unenviable distinction of telling the Sen- 
ate subcommittee last month that his state 
doesn't even have a state air pollution con- 
trol program on paper. “Only in my state 
has this desirable enabling legislation been 
vetoed by the governor,” he said. “The 
veto of the governor of Montana .. must 
raise questions regarding the validity of the 
states’ assuming primary responsibility in 
air pollution control,” he added. 

To which Musk replied: “I would agree 
with you that if the states do not respond, 
communities do not respond, then Congress 
will face an increasing responsibillty to act 
It is very important that the states rise 
to this challenge.” 

FROM APCA CONVENTION 

The Air Pollution Control Association is 
a voluntary association of members from in- 
dustry, education, -official and voluntary 
health organizations, and local, state and 
federal air pollution control agencies, work- 
ing for “better control of air pollution 
through education, cooperation and exchange 
of up-to-date technical information,” as the 
APCA describes itself. 

Following are highlights from presentations 
at APCA’s 59th annual meeting in San Fran- 
cisco, June 20, 24, 1966. > 

Radical solutions needed 


C. A. Doxiadis, president of Doxiadis Asso- 
ciates and chairman of the board of trustees 
of Athens Technological Institute in Greece, 
warned that air pollution "is one of the 
most basic problems of the total human set- 
tlement. If our air is polluted we cannot 
hope to have a normal life.“ he sald. 

“If the situation continues as at present, 
we cannot easily foresee the turn of events. 
We cannot foresee the moment at which air 
pollution will decrease because with minor 
measures this is not possible. Unless we 
understand that we have to proceed with 
radical measures the human settlements we 
are building will contribute to an unhealthy 
atmosphere which will threaten our very 
lives. 

“It is time to think seriously whether it 
is not as important that the sources of air 
pollution, motor cars and industry, control 
their exhausts, as it is that we no longer 
permit liquid and solid waste to be thrown 
into the streets as was done in the Middle 
Ages. 

“Experts in several fields of air pollution 
have found specific solutions for specific 
problems. It is our obligation as people 
interested in man and in human settlements, 
to raise our voices, mobilize our brains and 
achieve two things: 

“First we must understand the importance 
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and the dimensions of the problem and 
second we must understand that unless we 
accept the basic principle that polluting ex- 
hausts have to be brought completely under 
control, we cannot achieve anything. 

“Radical solutions are needed, such as 
putting our traffic underground in controlled 
tubes. This leads to the notion of ‘'deepways' 
versus ‘highway.’ This also leads to the no- 
tion that the exhausts of the factories, un- 
less completely harmless, have to be con- 
nected into networks that will take the pol- 
luted air away. 

“I know that these notions look revolu- 
tionary, but our human settlements have 
nothing to do with the settlements of the 
past. Unless the problems they create are 
faced in an Imaginative and courageous way, 
we cannot hope to save them." 

So birds will sing sweetly without lead 

poisoning 

George Arnold, chief of air pollution serv- 
ices, St. Louis County health department, 
and. Ed Edgerley, professor of environmental 
engineering at Washington University in St, 
Louis, issued “an appeal to the planners for 
help.” 

“Having previously been inordinately at- 
tuned to the sound of a cash register, we 
have, slowly but surely, learned to assess 
clean air as having a value greater than 
commodities,” they said in a joint paper. 

We have developed scorn for the Insidious 
smog that pervades low-lying population 
centers, spawned along a rail road or beside 
a river because of convenience for freight 
traffic. After more investigations of the 
causes of cancer and emphysema in large 
cities, municipal officials will realize the 
health of their constituents ls as important 
as the freight rate! 

“These low-lying areas are more susceptible 
to air pollution, which leads to dingy houses, 
crumbling masonry and stunted vegetation. 
An unfortunate sequel is that these less 
desirable low elevation districts become the 
low-rent districts too, where the old and 
indigent, already most vulnerable to respira- 
tory disease, because of limited income must 
live within the shroud of smoke and fumes. 

“If present knowledge on the meteorology 
of air pollution had been available a hundred 
years ago, most of our cities would now be 
far different. Recognition of inherent 
susceptibility of Los Angeles, Denver, Phoe- 
nix, and St. Louis to air stagnation would 
have changed their patterns of development. 

“Air pollution control officials have in- 
herited ponderous problems due to many 
years of negligence by local government, and 
because of default by planners, zoners, and 
meteorologists. 

“Chicago is now designing its alternative 
land-use plans with air pollution in mind, 
and it is perhaps the only major city in the 
United States to do 80. 

They cited New York City, Pittsburgh, 
Donoro, Wilmington, Los Angeles, Chicago 
and Phoenix as trouble spots. “All have 
high pollutant concentrations which reveal 
direct evidence of restraints upon atmos- 
pheric diffusion of contaminants, All these 
cities are within air pollution basins.” Then 
they asked: 

“How does one escape a basin? Obviously, 
go to higher ground! Head for the hills! 
Here is where the planners can help. They 
can recommend that low ground which is 
blessed with fertile soil and adequate mois- 
ture for crops be used for agriculture or for 
public parks, while currently they recom- 
mend that uban Installations (industrial 
plants and highways) be bullt at higher 
elevations. ... Put the smokestacks on 
tops of the hills, and their dispersion char- 
acteristics would be yastly improved! Put 
highways along the ridges; not only would 
the visibility be better, but more pure air 
to the lungs would reduce the number of 
accidents! ... . 

“Can only hospitals, monasteries, colleges, 
or plantation houses be built on tops of 
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hills? Why not a chemical plant and truck 
terminal? ...4 


“Is it practical to build a large industry ` 


on high ground? An answer can be found 
in St. Louis County, A new automobile as- 
sembly plant placed low in the Meramec 
River basin is a source of recent alr pollution 
complaints, while a similar piant 150 feet 
higher on wind-swept terrain caused no com- 
plaints at all. 

“It 4s almost mandatory for the future 
that control oficials, meteorologists, and 
planners work together to achieve the smoke- 
less air we desire, in which birds will sing 
sweetly without lead poisoning, flowers will 
bloom gloriously without oxidant damage, 
and men will brenthe confidently without 
emphysema .. ." 

Why air pollution? Apathy and lack of 

icadership 

William J. Stanley, director of Chicago's 
department of air pollution control, and 
Austin N. Heller, technical assistance branch 
of the Division of Air Pollution, also called 
on planners and architects to pay more at- 
tention to pollution problems. 

“One finds considerable work being done 
to accommodate high density living into 
relatively restricted areas, but the planners 
and architects have in many respects ne- 
flected to address themselves to the funda- 
mental problems of air pollution, water pol- 
lution, and solid refuse disposal as related 
to thelr renewal plans,“ they said in a joint 
paper, 

“In many re-deyelopment projects ‘low 
class pollution’ is merely being converted to 
‘high class pollution’ and no significant 
changes of alr quality are being achieved 
With the planning process 

“It is critical at this time to re-evaluate 
the present trends in land use concepts to 
consider the factors of air pollution, water 
Pollution, and refuse handling. The tech- 
nical capabilities are now available to han- 
dle most of these problems if addressed to 
early enough in the planning process. The 
foremost problem here is the residential 
Spaceheating in northern latitudes and the 
disposal of solid waste by various forms of 
grinding, composting, and incineration, The 
‘problem of power generation using conven- 
tion fossil fuels offers little relief at this 
time, Unless better methods can be found 
for removing sulfur dioxide from flue gases 
and for controlling suspended particulate, 
new locations or methods must be found for 
Our larger power plants. 

“New industrial parks that can accom- 
modate most of the existing industry can be 
developed using present technology. How- 
ever, the emphasis should be placed on the 
existing marginal plants which have proc- 
esses that cannot be controlled without 
Completely redesigning and rebuilding the 
facility, Additional attention should be 
given to new combinations of educational 
facilities, research facilities, light manufac- 
turing, and service industries that have high 
Wage scales and relatively low pollution for 
Central locations. 

“The most serious problem yet to be correl- 
ated with respect to air resource manage- 
ment is the planning and operating of the 
Dational expressway system through high 
density living and working arens. It appears 
from preliminary investigations that the 
Concentration of nutomobiles within the 
central city using converging expressways 
and large municipal parking lots will create 
n serious concentration of hydrocarbon in 
Arens of limited ventilntion. Unless some 
type of new power unit is developed within 
a relatively short time the re-evaluation of 
rapid transit and public transportation in 
the central business and commercial areas 
must be reconsidered . . . 

“It is disappointing to see the suburban 
communities making familiar mistakes with 
regard to zoning nnd code enforcement and 
Within a relatively short time many of these 
Communities will have serious problems con- 
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~ cerning conflicts of activities. Careful zon- 


ing and strict code enforcement must be re- 
lated to the pollution potential problem 

“Federal policy regarding community im- 
provement has been negligent with regard 
to urban renewal and conservation programs, 
‘The glamourtzing of the exterior of an area 
seems to have taken precedence over the fun- 
damental change in space heating, and solid 
refuse disposal and handling methods. If 
a change in air quality is desired within the 
re-development areas steps must be taken 
now with regard to minimum standards for 
heating plants, loan policy designed to en- 
courage the use of cleaner fuels, and better 
solid refuse handling methods 

“Air pollution is endured in a community 
because of apathy and lack of leadership to 
correct the situation. The problem con- 
tinues because the public is not informed 
and the community leaders have not been 
given the incentive to take appropriate ae- 
tion,” 

(Call for citizen action) 

Donald Green, until recently with the fed- 
eral Division of Air Pollution and now in 
another post in the Public Heath Service, 
warned the contro! officials and industry tep- 
resentatives that “there is a growing desire 
among private citizens to be included in the 
decision-making process concerning air pol- 
lution control.” 

He noted that “an awakened public inter- 
est" In a number of communities around the 
country “has encouraged control officials to 
mount more vigorous control programs and 
has stimulated the creation of control agen- 
cies where none existed." : 

Green cited Los Angeles, where “vocal and 
intense public interest in air pollution was 
channeled into supporting a revolutionary 
program. A program designed for action— 
not merely reaction.” He told of “six inter- 
ested and angry young women in New York 
City who began to meet informally to discuss 
their city's air pollution. “Today New York 
Citizens for Clean Air has hundreds of dues- 
paying members and thousands of sup- 

“Today they and their colleagues know 
enough about alr pollution to debate officials 
from their city government, or Consolidated 
Edison, or the petroleum industry, or real 
estate developers—and they win.” 

He said that a citizens group for clean air 
can “keep all those who share in the re- 
sponsibility for alr pollution control ‘on the 
ball’. ..A well-informed, vocal citizenry 
offers the control official all the courage he 
should need to confront a recalcitrant pol- 
luter, or all the incentive a plant manager 
should need to seek the funds for nonproduc- 
tive control equipment, or all the votes a 
legislator would need to balance the cam- 
paign contribution of a friendly, large pol- 
luter,” 

Green chided the “fraternity of air pollu- 
tion professionals" for not “divulging what it 
knows” to the public. He criticized Informa- 
tion materials designed for public consump- 
tion and technical reports “in which pollu- 
ters and pollutants go un-named.” 

“For some of our colleagues,” he continued, 
“in spite of the great accumulation of cir- 
cumstantial evidence which incriminates air 
pollution as a destroyer of health, despoller 
of property, and deterrent to full enjoyment 
of natural and man-made beauty, the weight 
of this evidence is not sufficient. And the 
pleas for more research and less control have 
filled many pages of legislative hearings,” 

Accusing some air pollution control of- 
ficinis of “losing touch with reality,” he urged 
them “to regain that touch” by “engaging 
in a face-to-face dialogue with the public.” 

Green's comments about citizen action at a 
panel session on community relations evoked 
little enthuslasm among control and indus- 
try officials, One regulator worried that cit- 
izen concern and action might cost a control 
officer his Job, Industry and control officials 
expressed concern about “emotional” and 
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“unfair” criticism by aroused citizens and 
the press and about emphasis on health“ 
aspects of air pollution, 

Performance not platitudes needed 


H. H. Meredith, Jr., air and water conserva- 
tion coordinator for Humble Oil & Refining 
Co. of Houston, Texas, followed Green at 
the panel discussion. 

In a plea for “performance,” not “plati- 
saa sth said the public must “be- 

ormed“ and indus and munici; 
officials must Hoos tracy de JE 

He declared that "enlightened manage- 
ment must .. demonstrate sincerity and un- 
selfish concern for its neighbors by support- 
ing a broad, effective, and equitable com- 
munity-wide air conservation p * «4 
no alr control authority exists, “the - 
munity should be encouraged to establish 
one,” he said. 


Public officials “have a joint responsibility 
with Industry to explain the plans they have 
mutually agreed upon to the public at large.” 
And if a community has a strong group of 
control officials who take enlightened action, 
communicate this action publicly, and show 
results, then hysterical public pressure for 
foolish and unnecessary restrictions will dis- 


appear.” 
What polls show 


Allan E. Settle, director of pub tions 
of the Manufacturing Chemists Rano, 
told the community relations panel that 
public opinion polls show “the general public 
is not providing the primary impetus for ex- 
panded pollution control programs.” $ 

Instead, he said, the “impetus must neces- 
sarily be coming from special segments of our 
society—among the most important of which 
are government, certain areas of the aca- 
demic world, and the conservation commu- 
nity, among others.” 

Settle stressed the need to “clear the air" 
in talking of air pollution—to “clear it of 
sensatlon-seeking publicity and distorted 
news coverage of community pollution mat- 
ters.“ He called for “widespread public 
understanding” and „total community in- 
volvement through total mutual under- 
standing and cooperation between the public 
and private sectors of our economy” to 
achieve “genuine progress” in air pollution 
control, 

Noting that “there are some underuchlev- 
ers’ in pollution control in the industry 
complex,” he said, “there is at least an equal 
proportion cf these in any segment of 
society.” 

What citizens can do—And did in New York 


Robert A. Low, a member of the City 
Council of New York City and chairman of 
the council's special committee to Investi- 
gate air pollution, told the APCA meeting 
that “many of the goliaths of American 
industry have been dragging their feet on 
alr pollution control.” 

Low, founder and first president of Citi- 
zens for Clean Air, Inc., advocated a “lobby 

of those who have a vested in- 
terest” in clean zir to balance what he called 
an “industry-wide approach” to air pollution 
problems. 

The work of Low's committee, of the 
Mayor's task force on alr pollution, and of the 
New York Citizens group for clean air led to 
enactment in May of this year of a new air 
pollution control law in New York City. It 
is reputed to be the toughest local air pollu- 
tion control law in the nation, 

It requires a permit for the installation 
or alteration of any equipment capable of 
emitting air pollutants and for any device 
designed to control such emissions. Only 
one or two-family dwellings are exempt. It 
requires an operating certificate before any 
new or altered equipment for which an 
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installation permit has been issued can be 
used 


After one year, operators of existing fuel 
burning equipment using residual fuel oil 
must obtain an operating certificate; to get 
the certificate, they must have or install air 
pollution control equipment. After two 
years, operators of coal-burning equipment 
must obtain an operating certificate; to get 
the certificate, they must have or install air 
pollution control equipment. 

The New York City law also tightens 
incinerator operations. To get a certificate 
to continue to operate an existing incin- 
erator, an operator must have or install with- 
in a specified time air pollution control 
equipment. After two years, no new incin- 
erators can be installed in the city. 

The law also requires the use of coal and 
fuel oi] with low sulfur content (after five 
years, a maximum of 1% by weight com- 
pared to 2.2% limit under the old regula- 
tions) to reduce and eliminate what Low's 
council committee called “the most serious 
and destructive gaseous pollutant that regu- 
larly and normally exists in the city’s atmos- 
phere"—sulfur dioxide. 

The city has the highest sulfur dioxide 
readings in the nation. It results primarily 
from the burning of coal and oll in electric 
generating plants. Each ton of coal with a 
sulfur content of 2.5% results in emission 
of 95 pounds of sulfur dioxide. Each 1,000 
gallons of fuel oil with a sulfur content of 
2.5% results in emission of about 235 pounds 
of sulfur dioxide. Consolidated Edison burns 
about 5.5 million tons of bituminous coal 
and 15 million gallons of fuel oil a year in 
New York City. 

Bituminous coal is completely prohibited 
after two years for house heating. The law 
also bans open fires on land in the city. 
After one year it also bans open fires on 
“any vessel or any device which floats in the 
water.” 


operator's license. 

Violators of New York City's new air pollu- 
tion control law are subject to fines of from 
$25 to $1,000 a day and/or up to six months’ 
imprisonment. 

Negotiations are fine—With strong law 
in background 

Herbert Wortreich described the operations 
and experience under the air pollution con- 
trol law in New Jersey, first in the nation 
to enact such statewide legislation. 

Superivsing public health engineer of the 
state's air sanitation program, Wortreich told 
how New Jersey passed its law in 1954 when 
it found it was “more and more rapidly 
falling into the clutches of those three well- 
known harbingers of environmental pollu- 
tion: population, urbanization and indus- 
trialization."’ 

As first enacted, the law relied on “con- 
cillation and persuasion,” he sald. But New 
Jersey found that “it was relatively simple 
for anyone to engage in excessive procras- 
tination.” As a result of growing dissatis- 
faction in the state government and among 
the public, the act was amended in 1962. The 
enforcement process was “accelerated by the 
elimination of much of the time element and 
supplemented by the device of administra- 
tively imposed penalties.” 

The penalties for violation range from a 
minimum of $25 up to a maximum of $500, 
with the state having the option of imposing 
the fine or seeking a court injunction to 
require a violator to stop polluting the air. 

“A great deal can be accomplished by in- 
formal negotiation and mutual agreement,” 
Wortreich said. But “the degree and the 
rate of accomplishment are intimately re- 
lated to the strength of the law in the back- 
ground. When performance stand- 
ards exist, effective control is most readlty 
forthcoming ... But when a law accords 
more time than is actually necessary, the 


irritation. 
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public becomes impatient and its discontent 
eventually must be relieved by governmental 
response. This frequently results in more 
stringent requirements and/or more severe 
penalties.” 

He added that New Jersey has found pri- 
vate enterprises are more receptive to official 
prodding and more prone to act than auton- 
omous local governments. In , the 
larger the company, the easier it is to deal 
with.” But “there are exceptions” and “a few 
of the larger organizations have been ex- 
tremely recalcitrant.” 

The state official said “most of the com- 
munities in New Jersey” have not as yet 
brought open burning under control. Many 
“assume a ve posture and rely on the 
state to act. even though they have qualified 
people available. The state cannot handle 
this problem, he said, because Its Hmited re- 
sources are needed to cope with “more com- 
plex sources and contaminants.” 

For industry, Wortreich offered this mes- 
sage: The game of hide-and-go-seek which 
many insist on playing inexorably becomes 
self-defeating. At best, the inevitable day 
of reckoning may be delayed At worst, 
more and more restrictions are imposed . . . 
It should be abundantly clear that the way 
to deter continual encroachment on self- 
determination is to eliminate the need for it. 
It is equally clear that this is not happening 
to any significant degree and the current 
trend of more regulations, severer penalties 
and proliferation of enforcement powers will 
endure.” 

Cough, eye irritation and death 


Dr. James McCarroll of Cornell University’s 
medical college in New York City reported on 
the relationhip of deaths and air pollution. 

“Examination of total deaths in New York 
City by day of occurrence shows periodic 
peaks in mortality which are associated with 
periods of high air pollution,” he said. 

While “we have had an abundance of evi- 
dence that air pollution catises sickness and 
death in people suffering from respiratory 
disease and cardiac ailments,” he said, the 
new study “is the first glimmer of proof that 
pollution may be affecting healthy people 
It is quite possible that some portion of the 
very considerable illness and symptom bur- 
den borne by the average citizen may be in 
some way related to or aggravated by air 
pollution.” 

His study revealed “an immediate rise in 
mortatlity occurring on the same day as the 
peaks of pollution” and “their frequent in- 
fluence on death rates in the 45 to 64 age 
group, as well as in those over 65.” His study 
also disclosed “a constant relationship” be- 
tween air pollution levels and cough and eye 


Dustjall and death 


E. A. Duffy, health statistician of the Pub- 
lic Health Service division of air pollution, 
reported on statistical evidence linking high 
dustfall and deaths. 

He divided Columbus, Ohio, and the sur- 
rounding region into three areas of high, 
intermediate and low dustfall intensity to see 
if deaths varied according to general levels 
of air pollution. 

He found a “statistically” significant dif- 
ference in total mortality. “The area with 
low dustfall consistently demonstrated the 
lowest mortality. The area with high dust- 
fall demonstrated greater than expected 
mortality.” 

Because of “socioeconomic variables”, he 
cautioned that his study “should not be in- 
terpreted as demonstrating a causal relation- 
ship between dustfall and mortality, but 
rather that there is between these factors an 
association that should be studied further.“ 

Space-age contribution to air pollution 

Lt. Col. John H. Taylor of the Air Force 
Cambridge Research Laboratories in Bedford, 
Mass., reported on a relatively new source of 
air pollution: the increasing use in recent 
years of “toxic materials as rocket propel- 
tants." 
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For “certain space and weapons applica- 
tions,” he “there is little choice 
but to introduce toxic materials” to increase 
rocket performance. Toxic propellants in- 
crease a rocket’s range by 44% over the best 
nontoxic fuel, he said. 

“One's enthusiasm is somewhat dampened, 
however, by the thought of literally tons per 
second of hydrogen fluoride exhaust pouring 
over the area during a normal launch or of 
the possibility of tons of fluorine being re- 
leased Into the atmosphere by a propellant 
tank rupture.” he added. 

He reported on several meteorological re- 
search studies concerned with air pollution 
and rocket activities and concluded: “A 
long-range research program in atmospheric 
turbulence is required for any real improve- 
ment in our capabilities for specifying the 
pollution potential of rocket fuels and their 
exhaust products.” 

MAJOR SOURCES OF AIR POLLUTION 


According to the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, some 133 million tons of air pollutants 
are released into the air each year in the 
United States. Sources and the five major 
pollutants: 

1, Automobiles, trucks, buses—85 million 
tons annually, with automobiles alone ac- 
counting for four-fifths of this total. Pollut- 
ants include carbon monoxide, hydrocarbons, 
oxides of nitrogen, sulfur dioxide, and par- 
ticulate matter (dustfall). 

2. Manufacturing industries—22 million 
tons annually, including sulfur dioxide, 
carbon monoxide, hydrocarbons, oxides of 
nitrogen, and particulates. 

3. Electric power generating plantse—15 
million tons annually, including sulfur 
dioxide, oxides of nitrogen, and particulates. 

4. Heating of homes, apartment houses, 
office bulldings—8 million tons, including 
sulfur dioxide, carbon monoxide, oxides of 
nitrogen, hydrocarbons, and particulates. 

5. Trash and garbage burning—3 million 
tons from the burning of 150 million tons of 
refuse a year. These include sulfur dioxide, 
hydrocarbons, and particulates, 

Here's what these major air pollutants do: 

Carbon monoxide—Reduces the blood’s 
oxygen-carrying capacity, causes headache, 
dizziness, fatigue, nausea. Can be toxic. 
Major sources: automobiles, primary metal, 
steel and aluminum plants... 

Hydrocarbons—lIrritate eyes, reduce visi- 
bility, damage vegetation. When sunburned, 
they help produce photochemical smog. Ma- 
jor sources: automobile exhausts, petro- 
chemical plants. 

Oxides of nitrogen—lIrritate lungs, dam- 
age vegetation. Combined with hydrocar- 
bons and “sunburned,” they also cause pho- 
tochemical smog. Major sources: automo- 
bile exhausts, metal fabricating and chemical 
plants. 

Sulfur dioxide—Causes sensory and respi- 
ratory irritation, corrosion, damages vegeta- 
tion, crops. Has been implicated in most of 
the tragic air pollution disasters. Major 
sources: steam electric generating plants. 
primary metal and pulp-paper plants. 

Particulate matter—Soot, smoke, flyash, 
etc. cause soiling, odors, reduce visibility. 
Major sources: power plants, primary metal 
plants, trash burning. 

OUTLINE OF FEDERAL AIR POLLUTION CONTROL 
LEGISLATION 


July 14, 1955—Air Pollution Act, Public 
Law 84-1590, signed. Authorized Public 
Health Service to conduct air pollution stud- 
les and research, of its own and through 
grants to states, localities, public and private 
institutions. Authorized $5 million a year 
for five years, 1956-1960. Act extended in 
1959. 

June 8, 1960—Public Law 86-493 signed. 
Directed Surgeon General to make special 
study of effects of motor vehicle exhaust 
fumes on public health. 

Oct. 9, 1962—Public Law 87-761 signed. 
Extended Air Pollution Act for two years. 
Continued $5 million a year authorization 
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for PHS studies. Directed Surgeon General 
to study effects of automobile exhausts on 
health on a permanent basis. 

Dec. 17, 1963—Clean Alr Act, Public Law 
88-206, signed. Replaced limited 1955 law. 
Authorized $95 million over 3% years for 
two-thirds matching grants to state and lo- 
cal and three-fourths matching grants to 
Tegional agencies to develop, establish or 
improve air pollution prevention and con- 
trol programs. 

Act also gave federal government limited 
legal regulatory authority to abate specific 
air pollution problems, while leaving prime 
responsibility for air pollution control to 
State and local governments. Secretary of 
HEW was authorized to act on his own 
initiative or on request of a state to abate 
interstate air pollution. For purely intra- 
State air pollution problems, federal govern- 
ment was authorized to act only on official 
request of the state. Regulatory procedures 
Provided were conference, public hearing 
and, finallly, court action. 

Act also directed HEW to develop and is- 
Sue air quality criteria for guidance of state 
and local governments. And act continued 
and expanded authority for research, devel- 
Opment and technical assistance programs 
carried on by Division of Air Pollution in 


July 9, 1964—Urban Mass Transportation 
Act, Public Law 88-365, signed, Directed Ad- 
Ministrator of Housing and Home Finance 
Agency to "take into consideration” whether 
federal-aided mass transit system complied 
With criteria for air pollution contro] estab- 
lished by Secretary of HEW. 

Oct. 20, 1965—Clean Air Act amendments, 
Public Law 89-272, signed. Added Motor 
Vehicle Air Pollution Control Act, which di- 
rected Secretary of HEW to set standards to 
control emission of pollutants from new cars 
and new car engines. Also added Solid Waste 
Disposal Act, which authorized research and 
development of new methods for disposing of 
solid waste, and federa] grants of up to two- 
thirds for construction of demonstration fa- 
cilities. 

Act provided for fine of not more than 
$1,000 per car or engine if it does not meet 
Standards set by Secretary, authorized con- 
Struction of Federal Air Pollution Control 
Laboratory, continued federal grant program, 
authorized $96.5 million over 3% years to 
implement act, and continued and expanded 
research program. 

Act also extended federal government’s 
limited regulatory authority to abate air 
Pollution to cover situations in which pol- 
lution from United States is endangering 
foreign country. 

May 26, 1966—President issued executive 
Order 11282, dealing with prevention, control 
and abatement of air pollution by federal 
installations. Objective of order: to make 

federal facilities and buildings ... con- 
form to the air pollution standards pre- 
Scribed by the state or community in which 
they are located.” If state or local stand- 
ards do not exist, or if they are less stringent 
‘han standards established by Secretary of 
then Secretary's standards shall be 
followed, To carry out order, all federal de- 
Partments, agencies, etc. were directed to 
Submit “phased and orderly plan for install- 
ing such improvements as may be needed” 
to abate pollution at existing facilities to 
Bureau of Budget by July 1, 1967, as well as 
annual reports beginning July 1, 1968 de- 
Scribing progress of “its air pollution abate- 
Ment plan.” 

Under the order, all new federal facilities 
are to be constructed to comply with the 
alr quality standards set by Secretary. 

June 23, 1966—Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee approved S. 3112, amending Clean Air 
Act. Bill provides $196 million over three 
years ($46 million for 1967, $70 million for 
1968, $80 million for 1969) to carry out exist- 

grant programs. That's more than 

double the $96.4 million authorized for three 
Years in 1965 law. 

In addition to continuing federal grants 
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to help state, local and interstate air pol- 
lution control agencies develop, establish, or 
improve control programs, bill authorizes 
new program of 50% federal grants (60% to 
regional and interstate agencies) for mainte- 
nance of air pollution control programs. 
This fills weakness in existing law which pro- 
vides federal funds to help local and state 
agencies start up or improve air pollution 
control program—but then provides no fi- 
nancial help to maintain program. 

Bill also seeks to make use of appropria- 
tions under Clean Air Act more flexible by 
consolidating authorizations under act and 
by deleting existing provision limiting total 
grants for supporting air pollution control 
programs to 20% of total appropriations each 
year, thus making more federal funds avall- 
able to state and local agencies for air pollu- 
tion control. 

July 12, 1966—Senate passed S. 3112. 
House Commerce Committee will consider 
next; hearing date not yet announced. 

AIR POLLUTION FILMS AVAILABLE 

For groups and organizations interested in 
showing films on air pollution control, the 
U.S. Public Health Service makes available, 
free, at least seven sound films. For listing 
and description, see “Air Pollution Films,” 
Public Health Service publication number 
1264, available on request from The Con- 
servation Foundation, 1250 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 

The U.S. Public Health Service, Division 
of Air Pollution, periodically issues publica- 
tions of its own and a bibliography of other 
publications on air pollution. For details, 
write Division of Air Pollution, USPHS, 
Washington, D.C. 20201. 

NOT ONE LETTER IN 4 YEARS 

The Oregon Sanitary Authority was cre- 
ated to combat both air and water pollution. 
According to the Oregon Journal, “when- 
ever OSA has gone to Salem for more muscle 
to do a better pollution control job, it has 
found itself standing largely alone. Its 
budget has been cut repeatedly, and legisla- 
tion that it considered important to beef up 
enforcement of its regulations has died in 
committee. Why?” 

The newspaper then quoted State Senator 
Ted Hallock, described as “one of two OSA 
sup in the last session of the legisla- 
ture: “The people haven't demanded stronger 
enforcement. In four years, I have not re- 
ceived one letter about pollution.” 

The Oregon Journal report added that 
things have changed since then and “pollu- 
tion has become the state's hottest political 
issue.” 

CHALLENGE TO LOCAL AND STATE REGULATORS 

Roger G. Seaman, Metropolitan Sanitary 
District of Greater Chicago, in an address to 
air pollution control officials at the APCA 
meeting, June, 1966: 

“Recently, water pollution control officials 
in various river basins have been asked to 
develop water quality standards applicable 
to their area. If this is not done, then the 
federal government will do it. 

“Let us look at the parallel problem in air 
poliution. Are you as air pollution control 
officials ready to develop air quality stand- 
ards in your area? Is your monitoring of 
sufficient duration and adequate in cover- 
age that you know the peak insults inflicted 
on your constituents? If your answer is ‘no’, 
as I suspect it is, then I suggest you look 
hard and long at the city of Chicago's ef- 
fective sulfur dioxide network which can 
be expanded to monitor six different gases at 
75 different locations. 

“If the federal government is forced to set 
your standards, will it not be a direct result 
of your own failure to do so?“ 

DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 

Vernon G. MacKenzie, chief of the Division 
of Air Pollution, told the Senate subcommit- 
tee on air and water pollution in Washing- 
ton last month: 

“The sulfur problem in some sections of 
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the country in our opinion has reached vir- 
tually a critical stage ... There are areas 


in the country in which I believe the sulfur 
pollution is actually dangerous to human 
health.” 

G. V. Williamson, vice president of Union 
Electric Co. and also representing the Edi- 
son Electric Institute, told the Air Pollu- 
tion Control Association convention in San- 
Francisco last month: 

The claim that sulfur dioxide “is harmful 
to health is a secret to me.“ 

VERY MUCH CAN BE DONE 

“Waste Management and Control,” a re- 
port to the Federal Council for Science and 
Technology from the Committee on Polu- 
tion, National Academy of Sciences-National 
Research Council, 1966: 

“The possibility of modifying the weather 
and meteorological conditions in order to 
eliminate (air) pollution is not very promis- 
ing. The only alternative is to control the 
Sources. . There is a need for control, 
Steps that are scientifically and technically 
possible should be taken now, rather than 
wait for further research. Not that further 
research is not needed, but there is insuf- 
ficient time to wait for many answers be- 
fore doing something about the problem 
and very much can be done. The emissions 
ol most stationary sources can be controlled. 
We must go forward on both fronts: re- 
search and the control.” 


Air pollution, 1966—States and U.S. posses- 
easi indication of those served by 
n air ution agency spendin 5,00 
per year or more Relais 
Un thousands of dollars} 


State haces 
Non-Federal Federal 

— — 
1. Alabama 25 50 
0 0 
ba) 0 
19 38 
2,313 0 
56 20 
63 89 
aH 0 
150 0 
30 40 
50 24 
10 0 
7? 79 
0 ʻi 
ky... 120 197 
— 48 
5 ; 
sae 0 
55 
5 10 
"0 0 
. 23 4 
27. 2 10 
28. a 0 
30. New Hampshire 6 is 
31. New Jersey... 409 250 
32. New Mexico_ 9 17 
33. New Vork 3M 120 
3. North Carolina *0 0 
35. North ota... 5 10 
36. Oo 0 0 
— 88 5 6 12 
regon... 26 M 

39. Pennsylvania x 251 
40. Rhode Island (State ts 

law passed June 

0 0 
23 45 
0 0 
A 22 
58 
— 0 
0 
0 0 
"115 0 
106 148 
— 0 
— 0 
0 0 
50 117 
* 0 
0 0 


Note.—Non-Federal funds when asterisked are re- 
rted by State as of November 1965, Otherwise all 
gures are current, 
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Data for State air pollution control agencies receiving program grant support 
D- Developing; E= Establishing; I=Improving] 


32 $25, 000, 00 

1.7 19, 340. 00 

Gase.. 1. 8 85, 780 36 
Conneetieut a 25 62, 550. 00 
District of Columbia -8 44, 585. 00 
i 3.9 38, 515. 00 
-6 50, 218. 00 

10.0 77, 060. 00 

4.6 38, 230 00 

3.0 110,8 00 

3.2 35, 882. 81 

7.8 62, 224. 00 

3.4 5, 000. 00 

4.3 22, 935, 00 

+6 22, 008. 00 

6 6,340. 00 

6. 0 400, 037.00 

2 g, 679. 00 

16.7 | 303, 953. 00 

6 5, 000. 00 

23 6, 000. 00 

1.8 12 301. 00 

11,3 250, 980, 00 

2.3 58, 580, 00 

24 22,710. 50 

1 3.5 10, 762, 00 

9.5 47,816.77 

1.8 108, 350. 00 


2, 131, 855. 44 


1, 737, 723. 65 | 3, 860, 579. 00 | 2, 434, 865. 81 


Current budget Pregrant 
= Previous expendi- 
year total tures 
Total 

$50, 000. 00 $75, 000. 00 $15, 000. 00 — 
38, 680. 00 §8, 020. 00 o 
20, 060. 00 pe A $45, 619. 70 
69, 066. 00 15}, 618. 00 147, 787. 00 42, 063. 00 
33, 262. 00 e 27, 954. 00 
46, 452. 00. 84. 967. 00 78, 097. 14, 274. 00 
24, 002. 00 74, 220, 60 74, (28. 00 38, 217. 00 
Tu, 416. 00 1M, 404, 00 124, 270 00 5, 146. 00 
41, 580, 00 79, 810. 00 74, 590. 00 16, 258. 00 
196, 528. 00 316, 666. 00 e 
48, 448, 20 84. 331. 01 500, 00 
BA, 648. 00 116, 972. 00 00 
10, 000. 00 15, 000. 00 — 
45, 865. 00 68, 800. 00 

10, 068. 00 32, 156. 00 

12, 680. 00 19, 020. 00 

250, 000, 00 650, 037. 00 

17, 357. 00 26, 036. 00 

120, 000. 00 513, 953. 00 

10, 000, 00 15, 000. 00 

12, 000. 00 18, 000. 00 

53, 557. 00 179, 858. 00 

BA, 475. 00 335, 455. 00 

117, 158. 00 175, 736, 00 

45, 421. 00 68, 131. 50 

21, 523. 00 32. 285. 00 

57, 549. 45 106, 366, 22 

147, 640, 00 253, 990. 


Source: Hearings before Senate Subeommittce on Air and Water Pollution, June 1966. 


Statement of Stephen E. Butterfield 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES P. FARNSLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude in the Recorp a statement pre- 
pared by Mr. Stephen E. Butterfield, traf- 
fic engineer for the city of Philadelphia: 
‘Trarric ENGINEERING'S CONTRIBUTION TO SAFE 

Trarric MOVEMENT IN PHILADELPHIA 

Philadelphia is the vital, pulsating nu- 
cleus of the nation’s fourth most populous 
area. The immediate Delaware Valley area 
of 14 urbanized counties has a population 
of 5.6 million. The City of Philadelphia, it- 
self, has 2,047,000 residents living within 
the city boundries. Today and throughout 
the last decade, Philadelphia has faced tre- 
mondous problems in facilitating the trans- 
portation of people in and out and through 
this burgeoning metropolitan area. The 
ever increasing sea of motor vehicles and 
staggering traffic congestion have daily taxed 
the ingenuity of the Traffic Engineer, and 
transportation authorities. 

Philadelphia has long been blessed with 
a basic mass transportation system, the envy 
of other large cities in the United States, 
For many years the commuter rallway lines 
and the Subway-Elevated have eased Phila- 
dojphia’s surface transportation problems. 
However, fluid traffic movement and the safe 
movement of surface transportation have 
been greatly constricted by the city’s nar- 
Tow streets and antiquated street network. 
The situation has been compounded by in- 
adequate off-street parking and terminal fa- 
cilities. Motor vehicle registration within 
the city has nearly tripled during the past 
twenty years, from 262,000 in 1945 to 720,000 
in 1965. The task of up-grading Philadel- 
phia’s streets to handle the movement of this 
stupendous increase of motor vehicles has 
challenged the ability of all concerned. 

The tram engineering techniques applied 
to Philadelphia's urban street 8 
included such diversified measures as; one- 


way streets, curb clearance of parking, re- 
verse-lane peak hour movement, intersection 
re-design and channelization, designation of 
through streets and street traffic classifica- 
tion, intersection signalization and modern- 
ization, synchronization of traffic signals, and 
the installation of positive traffic controls at 
all non-signalized street intersections. 

An initial step preliminary to untangling 
Philadelphia's intrinsic traffic congestion was 
the accomplishment of a thorough study of 
the potential capacity of the strect network. 
This survey involved a comprehensive analy- 
sis and the classification of each street. An 
effective network of through streets was de- 
lineated and operationally established by the 
installation of traffic controls. All subse- 
quent improvements were scheduled and 
tailored as component parts of the master 
street operational plan. This basic step con- 
tributed materially to the success of the sub- 
sequent implementation of traffic engineer- 
ing measures. 

Philadelphia ploncered in the use of one- 
way streets, and today stands as the nation’s 
leader in the use of one-way movement to 
facilitate the safe and orderly movement of 
vehicles. One-way streets comprise 38% of 
Philadelphia's street network, 978 miles of its 
2,520 mile system. The use of one-way move- 
ment has nearly doubled the traffic capacity 
of the affected streets and reduced traffic ac- 
cidents by an estimated sixty percent, No 
other single measure has so successfully pro- 
vided rellef to traffic congestion; especially 
in the older sections of the city with their 
twenty-six foot wide streets. In addition, 
one-way streets have been peculiarly adap- 
tive to effective traffic signal synchronization. 

The implementation of a total parking ban 
in the C.B.D. during peak traffic hours was 
most successful. Its operation was subse- 
quently supplemented by “Tow Away“ zones. 
Adequate off-street parking space existed or 
was soon developed to accommodate all curb 
parked vehicles. The effect was a dramatic 
decrease in travel time through the C.B_D., 
the untangling of traffic stagnation and im- 
proved movement of trolleys and buses. The 
success of the No Parking ban led to curb- 
side parking clearances along arterial streets 
and business streets elsewhere throughout 
the clty. Such parking restrictions now exist 
along approximately 300 miles of streets or 
twelve percent of the total street mileage. 
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The reversal of traffic movement to: favor 
peak hour demands has been applied most 
effectively in Philadelphia. Long before the 
Schuylkill Expressway was constructed, peak 
hour movement along West River Drive and 
the Side Drives of the Parkway was success- 
fully handled by this technique. Travel time 
to center-city was reduced by thirty minutes. 
Similarly, for special events at Municipal 
Stadium, three lanes of Broad Street’s nor- 
mal two-way movement are reversed to pro- 
vide a one-way movement along that major 
north-south artery. On North Broad Street 
a fourth lane movement during peak hours 
increases the street's capacity by twenty-five 
percent. In the C.B.D. the normal one-way 
movement on Arch Street is altered by over- 
head signals to provide two incoming lanes 
during the mo peak. 

The major redesign of key intersections 
has long played an important part in easing 
traffic movement and reducing traffic acci- 
dents throughout Philadelphia. Measures 
have included street widening, curb cut- 
backs, installation of islands, construction of 
recessed traffic lanes and the elimination of 
ineffective traffic circles. Yearly, intersection 
improvement programs have included as 
many as forty individual projects. To date, 
channelization has improved over 390 indi- 
vidual Intersections. 

Philadelphia has long been recognized as 
a forerunner in the use of traffic signals to 
facilitate traffic movement and improve traf- 
fic safety. During the past fifteen years, 
over 1,600 intersections have been up-graded 
by the installation of traffic signals. Over 
3,000 of Philadelphia’s 22,000 intersections 
are now signalized. Extenslye use has been 
made of electronic equipment, thus increas- 
ing the flexibility of the signal system and 
affording immediate response to varying 
trafic demands. Older equipment has been 
replaced and extensive use made of large 
twelve inch signal heads, At intersections 
with heavy turn movements additional sig- 
nal phases have been installed, supplemented 
by recessed turn lanes or turn lane pavement 
markings. 

The coordination of traffic signals has effec- 
tively increased the traffic capacity of Phila- 
delphia's street network and materially re- 
duced driver impatience. The entire net- 
work of 350 signalized intersections in Phila- 
delphia's close knit C.B.D. has been inter- 
connected and electronically equipped. Like- 
wise, signals along Broad Street, Roosevelt 
Boulevard, Harbison Avenue and other ma- 
jor arteries have been systematized to assure 
optimum operating conditions and maximum 
safety. 

Positive traffic controls have proven to be 
a strong ally of traffic safety in Philadelphia. 
The street network has been blanketed with 
Stop signs, with their installation effected 
at nearly every non-signalized intersection. 
The use of Yield signs has been limited to the 
control of merging traffic. Such positive 
control has largely eliminated faulty driver 
decision. 

Well lighted streets are an important ele- 
ment in safe night driving and the control 
of crime. Philadelphia is a leader in the 
use of modern street lighting. The entire 
arterial and through street network has been 
equipped with high intensity mercury vapor 
lights. In addition, nearly all residential and 
neighborhood strects are equipped with mod- 
ern luminaires meeting minimum LE.S. 
standards. 

The application of sound traffic engineer- 
ing techniques and practices in Philadelphia 
has been a most effective weapon in the bat- 
tle for improved traffic safety. Annual mo- 
tor vehicle fatalities in Philadelphia have 
decrensed despite the constantly increasing 
volumes of motor vehicles moving through- 
out the City. During the past twenty years, 
the annual motor vehicle fatality rate has 
been decreased by over fifty percent; from 
5.5 per 10,000 registered motor vehicles in 
the 1945-1950 era to 2.7 in the 1900-1063 
period. 
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Challenge to American Dentistry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, there 
is evolving in the United States a growing 
recognition that everyone should have 
access to adequate medical and dental 
care, regardless of economic means. 

This change in attitude is having con- 
siderable impact on the dental profession, 
whose resources will be increasingly 
strained in the years to come. Dr. H. 
Berton McCauley, director of dental care 
for the Baltimore City Health Depart- 
ment, evaluates this new challenge to 
American dentistry in the September is- 
sue of the Journal of the Maryland State 
Dental Association. 

His perceptive comments are directly 
relevant to issues which will continue to 
confront us, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

DENTISTRY AND THE New ORDER 
(By H. Berton McCauley, D.D.S.) 

"The law is in some sense the master 
And in some sense the servant of the health 
Professions .. . If it is the master in de- 
fining what may legally be done and how, 
it should be the servant in its rendiness to 
adapt to the changing needs of the 
times. If it is the servant in enforcing 
those rules of conduct which the health 
(professions have found necessary to the 
Protection of the public, it is the master 
in setting bounds beyond which the rules 
May not impinge on the rights of individ- 
Uals.""—ALANSON W. W1LCox * 

From its inception as an organized profes- 
Sion 125 years ago, dentistry has sought to 
establish and maintain its worth as an in- 
stitution dedicated to the public health and 
Well-being. As such it has solicited and 
Obtained public support and recognition im- 
Plicit in the state laws regulating the practice 
of dentistry and, in effect, achieved a mo- 
Nopoly in which the dental health of the 
nation threatens to emerge as a charge upon 
the profession with all pertinent responsi- 
bilities, personal and professional, encum- 
bent on each and every licensed dentist in 
the land. The law, the embodiment of pub- 
lic policy, envisioned as the servant of den- 
tistry, bids fair to becoming its master. 


ORGANIZED DENTISTRY OBLIGATED 


This situation is certainly not accidental, 
nor is its occurrence the result of any de- 
liberate attempt on the part of the practicing 
dentist to involve himself in public affairs. 
On the contrary, in most instances, if he 
has a suMcient clientele of patients to keep 
him busy, happy and reasonably prosperous, 
he is willing to remain in his operatory and 
Permit organized dentistry to speak for him, 
Or—as some would express it—let nature take 
its course. Nonetheless, dentistry has suc- 
cessfully called upon public policy to estab- 
lish professional status for the dentist and 
Consequently if the profession is to continue 
to serve its purpose as an instrument of 
Public policy, or indeed survive, it must In 
the future assume an ever greater measure 
Of responsibility for molding opinion in 
matters pertaining to health and for par- 
Ucipating in the development and imple- 
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mentation of health planning at every level 
of government. The voice of organized den- 
tistry must be heard wherever public policy 
is being formulated in the health field. To 
be cogent it will haye to be a unified one, 
free of the type of intraprofessional dissent 
that accomplishes nothing but to discredit 
the profession and confuse the public mind. 
SENSITIVE TO PUBLIC OPINION 


Representing as it does the private practi- 
tioner, organized dentistry is necessarily 
sensitive to the desires and needs not only 
of the dentist but of the citizenry he serves. 
Unless the representatives of dentistry in 
the public eye are fully cognizant of what 
goes on in the public mind and act in the 
public interest, the dentist in his office is 
going to suffer for want of that elusive and 
potent abstraction generally referred to in 
professional circles as a satisfactory public 
image. Further, dentistry’s representatives, 
in attempting to make the profession “look 
good", are obliged to do it with due acknowl- 
edgement and respect for a new order of 
rapidly increasing demand for medical and 
dental services about to be precipitated by 
adoption of the Social Security Amendments 
of 1965 (Public Law 89-97) and characterized 
by the lowering or complete removal of fi- 
nancial barriers to health services for large 
segments of the population, estimated under 
legislation already in effect to include as 
many as 40 million indigent and 18 million 
aged 65 years or over. 

It is logical, in view of the unprecedented 
concentration of power and influence in 
Washington, that the past 35 years witnessed 
a series of actions on the part of the Ameri- 
can Dental Association that tended to in- 
volve the private dentist more and more in 
public affairs? Even in the 1920's dentistry 
proposed and the government accepted a 
joint program of research in dental materials 
at the National Bureau of Standards. In the 
1930’s the profession joined the U.S. Public 
Health Service in a nation-wide project to 
determine the prevalence of tooth decay in 
school children. In the same decade the 
president of the American Dental Associa- 
tion was delegated to represent the profes- 
sion on a dental advisory committee in the 
Department of Labor and, in 1938, the Asso- 
clation itself established a special committee 
to develop recommendations for a national 
health program “to correct dental defects 
in children and in those of any age who 
could not afford dental care“. In the 1940's 
dentistry again joined the federal govern- 
ment in a project to provide treatment for 
over a million patients under the National 
Youth Administration. 


HEALTH RESPONSIBILITY IMPOSED 


In 1944, dentistry’s representatives in Chi- 
cago proclaimed that dental health was the 
responsibility of the individual, then of the 
family. Unassumed at this level it would go 
first to the community, then to the state, and 
finally to the federal government. By the 
late 1940’s the profession was bringing pres- 
sure to bear in Washington for money with 
which to conduct a vastly expanded program 
of dental research. American dentistry was 
implementing its program for the dental 
health of the American people of which vir- 
tually every part was dependent upon fed- 
eral participation. In its pursuit, the Amer- 
ican Dental Association recognized public 
health dentistry as a specialty in 1950 and 
proceeded actively to seek federal funds for 
the development and support of dental di- 
visions in state health departments, a goal 
incidentally not reached until late in 1964 
when $10,000 in matching money earmarked 
for dentistry was made available to each of 
the fifty states.” 


GOVERNMENT IN DENTISTRY 


The stage was set for federal government 
participation in dental affairs and participate 
it did. The greatest share of assistance to 
now has been in the field of research. Ex- 
penditures through the National Institute 
of Dental Research have multiplied from 
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$170,000 annually in 1948, the year the insti- 
tute came into existence, to $25 million in the 
present fiscal year (1967), with every pros- 
pect of reaching $30 million next year. This 
level of spending for dental research com- 
pares with an amount less than $5 million 
only ten short years ago. 

Dental education has also received due 
attention with the passage in the Congress 
of the Health Professions Educational Assist- 
ance Act of 1963, extended and enhanced in 
1965, which provides construction money for 
professional schools in the health field and 
authorizes loans to dental students, among 
others, with forgiveness provisions if they 
practice in areas with shortage of profes- 
sional personnel. Under this act, dental 
schools and dental students received $25 mil- 
lion In 1966 and are slated to get more than 
$50 million in the current year. 

Additionally, welfare dental programs in 
1966 cost the federal government $17 million, 
Children’s Bureau dental programs $2 mil- 
lion, and the grants-in-aid to states for 
dentistry $1 million a year. Dentistry, in- 
deed, has been busy and not entirely un- 
successful in its legislative program for the 
dental health of the nation. 

AN INSTITUTION WITH A TASK 


Organized dentistry, then, is responsible 
for the position of the profession in Amer- 
ican society. By calling upon the law to 
regulate and police the conduct of its mem- 
bers, and by actively participating in the 
legislative process, it has made of itself a 
puble institution, a tool of public policy, 
committed as a specialized group to the un- 
derlying goal of every community, which is 
the protection and well-being of its citizens. 
For better or worse, whether individual mem- 
bers like it or not, the profession today is as 
much a public instrument as city hall, gov- 
ernment house or the United States Senate. 
That it happens not to be entirely financed 
by tax dollars alters in no way the reality 
of its existence as an organization with an 
important public charge and a responsibility 
to perform the task to which it has been 
enjoined—or perhaps more accurately—en- 
joined itself. 

The task is to correct the public's poor 
state of dental health. The number one 
culprit, of course, is dental caries. It occurs 
even in the primary teeth, worse in the perm- 
anent teeth of school-aged children and 
affects the vast majority of adults. It is one 
of the oldest diseases known to man, yet the 
most prevalent disease in the United States. 
With 65 million people, about a third of the 
population, drinking fluoridated water, some 
measure of prevention is in the offing, but 
barring a breakthrough in the knowledge of 
etiology and control, a high level of tooth 
decay may be expected to persist. It is pro- 
gressive, cumulative and disabling. It is a 
block to positive health, it destroys any sense 
of well-being and it represents a heavy 
economic burden on almost everybody. 


FEW SEEK DENTAL CARE 


Paradoxically, it is evident that in a year's 
time only about 40 per cent of the American 
people seek the services of a dentist whereas 
a fifth apparently never do At the most, 
25 per cent receive relatively adequate den- 
tal care, chiefly in upper income brackets. 
Half the children under 15 years old have 
never seen an dentist. The result is ap- 
palling: an average in excess of three un- 
restored teeth per person in 195 million 
people, an inordinately high rate of tooth 
mortality and severe, almost unrestrained, 
destruction of the masticatory mechanism 
by that other great unexplained disaffec- 
tion, periodontal disease, It adds up to more 
than 100 million Americans with untreated 
tooth decay and enough carious teeth to keep 
all the dentists in the country at work for 
two and one-half years just to catch up with 
the present backlog of tooth defects, 68 
million with periodontal disease, nine mil- 
lion with teeth in one jaw only, 24 mil- 
lion without natural teeth, 23 million with 
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malocclusion, a quarter million with cleft 
lip or palate and 23,000 new cases of oral 
cancer with 6,000 deaths a year.“ 

In a sense it Is fortunate for dentistry that 
most U.S. citizens are disinclined to seek 
dental care regardless of need, lest perhaps it 
be to alleviate a painful emergency or es- 
thetic injury involving the personal pride. 
Whether the reason be apathy, ignorance, 
fear or financial limitation, the profession 
continues to be spared the embarrassment of 
being called upon to fulfill a potential de- 
mand for service considerably in excess of 
ita capacity to deliver, though there is rea- 
son to doubt that the present state of affairs 
will persist much longer.“ 


MORE DENTISTS NEEDED 


A large contributing factor in this latent 
difficulty is a shortage of dental practitioners 
that promises to worsen before it can be 
improved. There are perhaps no more than 
85,000 actively practicing dentists in this 
country, one dentist for every 2,300 per- 
sons. In Maryland, there is one dentist for 
every 2,333; in South Carolina, where the 
most unfavorable ratio exists, there is one 
dentist for 4.000 people. The true signin- 
cance of the situation is uncomfortably clear 
when it is realized that under the usual con- 
ditions of practice, the average dentist can 
provide adequate maintenance care to only 
about 1,000 patients.“ 

The dental schools of this land are pro- 
ducing 3.300 graduates a year to replace 
2.300 retirements and cope with the den- 
tal problems of a burgeoning population 
that threatens to make the United States a 
National 225 million souls by 1975. A few 
additional schools are projected to begin 
classes during the next several years, but 
certainly not enough to provide the man- 
power requirements of a people. beginning 
to look upon health services as a right in- 
stead of a privilege. As indicated pre- 
viously, the organized profession and the 
federal government are cognizant of this 
growing attitude towards health care and 
are acting to encourage the establishment 
of new dental educational institutions and 
to increase the quality and capacity of those 
already functioning, Nonetheless, the 
growth of prepaid dental programs and 
the removal of financial barriers to dental 
care for increasing segments of the popula- 
tion are estimated to require the services of 
125,000 dentista by 1975, about 30,000 more 
than are likely to be available, 

IMPROVED PRODUCTIVITY NECESSARY 


Though a step in the right direction, more 
and better dentists constitute only one 
means to expanded service to which the 
profession will find it must address itself. 
Much can still be accomplished to increase 
the productivity of the individual dentist, 
although it has been improved by thirty 
per cent since 1950. Dunning*® estimated 
in 1962 that more than 18 per cent of the 
nation’s dentists operated without any as- 
sistance whatever and contrasted dentistry 
with medicine by comparing the respective 
ratios of the number of practitioners to the 
number of auxiliary personnel, including 
laboratory technicians. In dentistry the 
ratio was 1 to less than 0.5. In medicine it 
was 1 to 1.6. Not only are more dental hy- 
gieniats, assistants and laboratory personnel 
needed, but future dentists must be trained 
to utilize their services more effectively, Pur- 
ther, there is reason to anticipate a com- 
Pelling need to liberalize Jaws that narrowly 
restrict the activities of the dental hygienist, 

That these problems are already matters 
of concern is evident in federally supported 
dental assistant utilization programs cur- 
rently in progress in dental schools across 
the land. In addition, several promising 
experimental educational programs are be- 
ing carried on to determine ways and means 
of providing adequately trained dental an- 
cillary personnel at the high echool, junior 
college, and college level.“ 
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GREATER PREVENTIVE EFFORT 

Prevention, the fundamental solution to 
any health problem and the ultimate goal 
of research in the health sciences, for- 
tunately enjoys a high priority in the pro- 
fession’s program as previously indicated, 
Indeed, it would appear that America’s den- 
tal problem will be solved ultimately with 
materials and methods derived from rescarch 
involving a wide range of scientific disci- 
plines and approaches. In any event, there 
must be a continuous and energetic striv- 
ing for knowledge applicable to the control 
and elimination of disease and to the im- 
proved practice of preventive dentistry. 
Laws designed to make fluoridation of com- 
munity water supplies mandatory, such as 
the one recently passed by the legislature of 
Connecticut, also serve this purpose.” 

AMERICA BOCIAL-CONSCIOUS 

In the final analysis, dentistry's problem 
of the moment is one of adjustment to a 
new order of social consciousness in the 
American people. Everybody must be able 
to obtain health services without regard to 
social or economic circumstance, Incum- 
bent upon the profession is an exclusive 
part in the achievement of these health 
goals: 

1, Prevent as much discase as possible. 

2. Control that which cannot be prevented. 

3. Maintain an adequate supply of trained 
ees to make health services available 

all, 

Imposed on every dentist is a compelling 
challenge. Upon his attitude and what he 
does to meet it will determine dentistry’s 
future as an effective health profession and 
his own worth as a responsible member of 
his community. 


1 Wilcox, Alanson W.: Role of the Law in 
Public Health. Public Health Reports 79: 
647, August 1964. 

*Morrey, Lon W.: Synoptic History of the 
American Dental Association. Part 3, 1923- 
1959. Jour. AD. A. 58: 41, June 1959. 

a Conway, Bernard J.: Federal Grants-in- 
Aid Earmarked for State Dental Public Ac- 
tivities, Jour, A.D.A. 62: 381, April 1961. 

*Public Health Service: Volume of Dental 
Visits, U.S., July 1963-June 1964. Washing- 
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The Honorable Howard W. Smith 
SPEECH 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF BOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, my heart is 
heavy as I realize that in the 90th Con- 
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gress I shall not be able to continue the 
warm relationship which I have always 
been able to enjoy with the distinguished 
and unusually able gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, Judge SMITH. 

Ihave been fortunate in having a most 
wonderful and rewarding relationship 
with the chairman of the Rules Com- 
mitte and I feel that I have been great- 
ly privileged to have worked with this 
great, outstanding and dedicated Amer- 
ican. Judge Smrrn’s service here in this 
House was fearless, forthright, and 
courageous. He is dedicated and devoted 
to those principles and ideals which made 
this country great. I will be a better 
Congressman having served with this 
great American. 

A parliamentarian without peer; a 
statesman the likes of which we shall 
not soon again see, if ever; a gentleman 
of the old school. Iam sure that I speak 
for thousands of people, when I echo in 
simple justice my great respect, admira- 
tion, and affection for this great Amer- 
ican. His departure is a great loss to the 
Congress. 

Mrs, Dorn joins me in wishing for 
Judge and Mrs. Smith much happiness 
and best wishes always. 


Door-to-Door Canvassers Hunt Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIBORNE PELL 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. PELL. Mr, President, I came 
upon, what I believe, is a hopeful portent 
for the future, in a newspaper article 
about the energetic approach by the 
Rhode Island State Employment Service 
to recruit workers for manufacturers in 
my State who are experiencing acute 
labor shortages. A most important sery- 
ice is now being provided—for the State 
employment service is actively seeking 
out and speaking with those persons, 
who are adversly affected by the upward 
trend in consumer prices, such as the 
retircee—trying to live on a fixed in- 
come—and the housewife coping with 
an increasing grocery bill. 

Some of these job openings call for 
specific skills, thus utilizing the retired 
worker who has skills and would like to 
supplement his income, while other posi- 
tions call for little or no specific training, 
a perfect spot for a housewife who has 
some time on her hands, It is the rare 
man or woman, whose spirit is not 
bolstered by the knowledge that they are 
needed, that their labor can be applied 
to a useful and rewarding end. 

However, Mr. President, at the samc 
time, it is clear that even more will have 
to be done, not only in the areas of job 
recruitment and development, but in 
the training and retraining of personnel, 
so that skilled employment openings no 
longer go unfilled, a fact I find intoler- 
able in our society. 

It appears to me that the campaign of 
just two employees of the Rhode Island 
State Employment Service, gives ample 
evidence of the need, and now, the kind 
of worthwhile services that can be pro- 
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vided, through an imaginative approach 
toward the goals envisioned 
by the Congress, wherr it first enacted, 
and subsequently amended the Man- 
power Development and Training Act. I 
ask unanimous consent that this Illus- 
trative article on the activities of the 
Rhode Island State Employment Service, 
which recently appeared in the Provi- 
dence Evening Bulletin, be inserted into 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Door-To-Door Canvassens HUNT WORKERS 
(By Marian Smith) 

When the team of Jack and Ernie set out 
last week, they had but one objective... 
to recruit workers for local manufacturers, 
whose factories are desperately in need of 
help. 

Jack and Ernie—John F. Bennett and 
Ernest F. Marcotte—are employes of the 
Rhode Island State Employment Service. 
Last week they became door-to-door can- 
vussers in an effort to bolster Rhode Island's 
gagging labor market. 

“We realized the people weren't coming to 
us for jobs so we decided we have to go to 
them,” explained Mr. Bennett, the man who 
devised the door-to-door venture. 

As head of the employment service's 
jewelry department, Jack Bennett realized 
the acute labor shortages in local factories. 

“Just the other day,” he said, “a manufac- 
turer called and told me he had to shut down 
some of his machines because he can't get 
People to run them. 

“These factories must have more workers,” 
he continued, “And we've got to find them.” 

Many of the jobs that are available de- 
Mand little or no prior training. Starting 
Salaries begin at $1.25 an hour for unskilled 
Workers, with higher wages being given to 
Persons with previous experience, 

There's no doubt that Jack and Ernie are 
tackling their new campaign with gusto, 

In the first three days of their canvassing, 
they visited 240 homes in Providence alone. 
At each one they made the same plea... 
“please go to work.“ 

They appenied to anyone who might answer 
the door, contacting mainly housewives and 
retired men. 

While the men usually were receptive list- 
eos most houscwives were dubious ... at 

t. 

Yet, after a few minutes, a surprisingly 
number of them admitted they really 
Would like to go out to work. 

As one said: 

“I've always thought about working, but 
* is the first time anyone ever asked me 


Jack nnd Ernie not only ask the housewives 
to think about working, they make it clear 
that the state employment service will do 
everything possible to help them find a job 
they will like. 

Local manufacturers need help so badly 
they're willing to hire workers on thelr own 


Thus, women with school-aged children 
Can find jobs that will coincide with school 
and housewives who want to work only 

four days a weck can be accommodated. 

In their campaign, Jack and Ernie quickly 
Point out to housewives the flexibility of 
today's labor market. They even stress the 
fact that working can be a "fun" project. 

“Get some of your girlfriends together and 
We'll find a place where you can all work 

ther,” Jack assured one housewife. 

“We'll even take you down to the factory 
and introduce you to the employer,” he vol- 
Unteered to another. 

In all of their contacts, Jack and Ernie 
@xtol the benefits of work, impressing on the 
housewives that “your country needs you on 
the job.“ 
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Jack Bennett, the spokesman for the team, 
ap each door as a new challenge 
A former assistant sales manager for Inter- 
national Paper Company in New York City, 
Mr. Bennett has thrown himself into this new 
venture with true salesmanlike devotion. 

It's the personal contact,” he says en- 
thusiastically. You've got to canvass a 
neighborhood once, then come back again to 
remind people of what you sald. 

“T never get tired of talking to people. 1 
could hit 20 houses in 15 minutes,” he 
remarked. 

For Mr. Bennett and Mr. Marcotte, an em- 
ployment.interviewer, this is just a temporary 
assignment, taken on in addition to other 
duties. 

But both are determined to make their re- 
cruiting a success, so the employment service 
will expand the program and put other can- 
yassers on the job: 

“Sure it’s a little unorthodox,” Jack Ben- 
nett admitted. “But we've got to find people 
who are willing to work and housewives are 
just about the only untapped labor source 
we have left.” 


Summary of Record and Accomplishments 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
During the 89th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, during the 
89th Congress, has again completed a 
busy and productive schedule. During 
this Congress, the committee considered 
and reported legislation in the majority 
of areas of its jurisdiction. As Members 
will recall, the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee is exceedingly broad and complex 
and includes matters which affect the 
day-to-day activities and well-being of 
all of our citizens. 

The nature of the measures falling 
within the jurisdiction of this committee 
is such that the committee necessarily 
proceeds with the utmost caution, re- 
sponsibility, and prudence. Laws on the 
subject of taxes, tariffs, social security, 
unemployment compensation, and fiscal 
matters generally have a great impact on 
the economy of the Nation and on the 

-being of its citizens. 

2 strla the intensive activity of 
the committee and its accomplishments 
during the Congress just completed, cer- 
tain of the major measures which were 
reported by the committee are listed 
briefly, followed by a complete statistical 
and summary report of the entire record 
of the committee. 

Probably the most significant legisla- 
tive enactment which was reported by 
the committee, and one which histori- 
cally will have the greatest impact in 
the years to come on the lives of our 
citizens was the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1965, which included the hospi- 
tal insurance program and the voluntary 
supplementary medical plan, in addition 
to across-the-board increases in social 
security benefits, and many major 
changes in practically all of the titles of 
the Social Security Act. 
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In the field of taxation, the committee 
reported bills which became law, in most 
of the major facets of this part of its 
jurisdiction. For example, the Excise 
Tax Reduction Act of 1965, a major leg- 
islative enactment, repealed and thus 
eliminated the vast majority of excise 
taxes mposed at the Federal level. 
Moreover, it made administrative im- 
provements in the remaining Federal ex- 
cise taxes. 


In the field of Income taxes, the com- 
mittee reported the Tax Adjustment Act 
of 1966, which made major improve- 
ments in the withholding provisions of 
the Federal income tax law, both as to 
individuals and as to corporations, and 
also played a part in the anti-inflationary 
program of the administration. More- 
over, in the field of income taxes, the 
committee reported and there was en- 
acted legislation to suspend temporarily 
the 7-percent investment credit and cer- 
tain methods of rapid depreciation, a 
major anti-inflation weapon. Also, the 
committee reported and there was en- 
acted into law the Foreign Investors Tax 
Act of 1966, which made certain major 
changes with regard to the income tax 
treatment of income of foreigners resid- 
ing in the United States, as well as other 
Major tax changes. 

In the field of unemployment compen- 

sation, the committee reported and the 
House of Representatives passed the Un- 
employment Compensation Amendments 
of 1966, which would have made major 
improvements and extensions in the un- 
employment compensation program. 
However, the conferees on the part of the 
Senate and the House were unable to 
reach agreement and this measure ulti- 
mately died in conference and did not 
become law. 
In the field of tariffs and trade, the 
committee reported and there was en- 
acted into law legislation for the imple- 
mentation of the so-called Florence and 
Beirut agreements, matters which had 
been pending for a number of years. 

In addition to the foregoing examples, 
the Committee on Ways and and Means 
reported and there was passed by the 
House of Representatives a very large 
number of relatively minor bills or bills 
which were restricted in their provisions 
to particular facets of the jurisdiction of 
the committee. 

As I have pointed out repeatedly in 
the past, and can again state without 
reservation, the members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means have been 
conscientious in attending to their duties 
and have devoted themselves diligently 
to completing. the heavy work of the 
committee. The members of the com- 
mittee have pursued their responsibili- 
ties with sincerity and have been dili- 
gent in attendance at the meetings of 
the committee. Because of the pending 
workload of the committee, it was again 
necessary to conduet many extended 
executive sessions throughout both ses- 
sions of the Congress in addition to the 
public hearings which the committee has 
conducted. 

While we as individual members of the 
committee have, of course, not always 
agreed on all of the measures considered 
by the committee, certainly every mem- 
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ber of this committee can take pride in 
the work which he has done and in the 
record which has been established, 
During the course of this Congress, the 

Committee on Ways and Means held pub- 
lic or executive hearings on a total of 
73 days exclusive of executive sessions, 
and has directly received testimony from 
more than 649 individuals during those 
hearings. In addition, comments, rec- 
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ommendations, and statements of views 
were received for the printed record from 
many hundreds of other interested per- 
sons and organizations. For the infor- 
mation of the interested public, there fol- 
lows a table which shows the subject of 
these public hearings, the number of days 
involved, the number of witnesses, and 
115 Reet of volumes which were pub- 


Tase 1.—Hearings held by Committee on Ways and Means, 89th Cong. 
18T SESSION 


Bubject 


Medical care for the a 
International Coffee 


ato ong with weit yen comments submitted... ..2.-... 


Removal 
also 2d deal — . 
amendments to Firearms Acta 


Proposed 8 
Altorut ion of duties on importation of coconut oil... 


Unemplosment compensation, H.R. 8282 (see also 2d sess. 


92 
Written Statements by interested individuals and ‘organinations on 


‘Treasury Department report on private foundations. 


Number | Number | Number 
of pages 


of days of 
witnesses 


— 
omer en 


Boll J S8 


— 
— 


81 


2D SESSION 


proposals of the President. 


w Hia Statements by interested Individuals and organizations on H.R, 


11297, the Foreign Investors sng Act of 1965 (see also Ist sess. an 


989 
Dut y- tree en of certain Toppe 
Priority of Fede 


Unempl 
Written si 
13431, to extend the Renegotiation Act of 1951 


ont compensation, H.R 


Temporary increase in debt PEE Ngo nae hearing) 


Implementation of Florence and Beirut agreements 


ral tax liens — 5 Nie 
Foreign Investors Tax Act of 106. 


_ B22 : 
atements by interested individuala and organizations on H. 


nd be- 


ee 


Written statements by interested Individuals and organizations on H.R. 
toamend Internal Revenue Code to Wr e 


„ Treasury proposal 
suvings under 7 — automatic duta processing system 
airway user chürxk es. 
Unrelated debt-financed income of tax-exempt organizations 
President's proposal on suspension of Investment ewe. and d application. 


Administration's proposal on 


of aceclerated depreciution 


> 
— — 


6⁴⁰ 7. 713 


In addition to the public hearings 
during the 89th Congress, the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means met in execu- 
tive session 193 times, covering 144 days. 
This included approximately 48 sessions 
covering 31 days on the subject of medi- 
cal care for the aged and social security. 

Of the 21,899 public and private bills 
and resolutions introduced in the House 
during the course of this Congress, there 
was referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means a total of 3,161 bills and reso- 
lutions, in addition to the 56 executive 
communications. Of this total, there 
were 1,741 tax bills, 763 social security 
bills, 532 tariff bills, and 125 miscel- 
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laneous bills. This total represents ap- 
proximately one-sixth of all the public 
bills and resolutions introduced in the 
House of Representatives during this 
Congress. 

During the 89th Congress, the com- 
mittee favorably reported to the House a 
total of 109 bills, which includes 34 tax 
bills, 5 social security bills, 62 tariff bills, 
and 8 bills of a miscellaneous character. 
Of the 109 bills reported to the House, 
103 passed the House and 66 were en- 
acted into law. 

The table which follows gives a further 
detailed history of the action of the Con- 
gress with respect to these measures: 


2.— Bills and resolutions referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, 89th Cong., 


Ist and 2d sess., by category and aclion thereon 


Tar 


Social 
security 


Tarif 


TABLE 3 
TAXES 


HR. 10, HR. 318, HR. 327, H.R. 483, 
HR. 4260, HR. 4665, H.R. 4750, HR. 6319, 
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HR. 6413, H.R. 6958, H.R. 7030, H.R. 7502, 
H.R. 8188, H.R. 8244, H.R. 8371, H.R. 9280, 
H.R. 9883, H.R. 10185, H.R. 10625, H.R. 11256, 

H.R. 11257, H.R. 11660, H.R. 11765, H.R. 11782, 

H.R. 12752, H.R. 13103, H.R. 14363, H.R. 

16775, H.R. 17271, H.R. 17607, H.R. 18230. 

TARIFF AND TRADE 
H.R. 1035, HR. 4493, H.R, 5768, H.R. 5950, 

H.R. 6431, H.R. 6568, H.R. 7621, HR. 7723, 

H.R. 7969, H.R. 8147, H.R. 8376, H.R. 8436, 

HR. 8664, H.R. 9042, H.R. 10998, HR. 11029, 

H.R. 11216, H.R. 11653, H.R. 12262, H.R. 12318, 

H.R. 12328, H.R. 12461, H.R. 12463, H.R. 12657, 

H.R, 12676, H.R. 12864, H.R. 12997, HR. 13116, 

H.R. 13363, H.R. 16077, H.R. 16092, H.R. 16160, 

H.J. Res. 688, S. 701, and 28 private bilis 

as shown in the table following the sum- 

maries of public bills below. 

SOCIAL SECURITY (INCLUDING OLD-AGE, SUR- 
VIvVORS' AND DISABILITY INSURANCE, UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION, PUBLIC ASSIST- 
ANCE, ETC.) s 
HR. 6675, H.R. 13445, HR. 14224, HR. 

15119, H.R, 18085, H.R. 18225. 

OTHER (INCLUDING RENEGOTIATION, 

DEST, ETC.) 
H.R. 8210, H.R. 8445, HR. 8464, HR. 9570, 

HR. 11158, H.R, 13431, H.R, 15202, S. 801, 

S. 1013, 8. 1760. 


Mr. Speaker, for the further informa- 
tion of the Members, there follows a sum- 
mary of each of the public bills reported 
to the House of Representatives by the 
Committee on Ways and Means during 
the 89th Congress, listed in numerical 
order and showing the status of each bill 
at adjournment, followed by a table 
describing the 28 private bills reported 
by the committee in the 89th Congress: 
SUMMARIES OF BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS RE- 

PORTED BY COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

IN NUMERICAL Orprr—89rTH CONGRESS 

PUBLIC BILLS 


H.R. 10 (Mr. Kron); see H.R. 13103. As 
reported to and passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives on June 6, 1966, this bill 
amended the provisions of the Self-Em- 
ployed Individuals’ Tax Retirement Act of 
1962" by: (1) repealing the provision limit- 
ing the deduction from gross income, for 
income tax purposes, which a self-employed 
individual may take with respect to contri- 
butions to a retirement plan on his own 
behalf to 50 percent of the contribution (but 
retaining the provision restricting the con- 
tribution to the lesser of 10 percent of earned 
income or $2,500), and (2) permitting the 
self-employed individual to include in earned 
income all of his net profits when his in- 
come is earned from a business in which 
both the performance of personal services 
and capital are material income-producing 
factors, provided that the personal services 
of the self-employed person involved is a 
material income-producing factor, The pro- 
visions of the House bill were adopted by the 
Senate as an amendment to H.R. 13103 and 
became law as a part of that legislation, 
amended to be effective with respect to tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 
1967. 


PUBLIC 


HR. 318 (Mr. JENNINGS); Public Law 89- 
523, app. August 1, 1966. The purpose of this 
bill was to provide that the manufacturers’ 
excise tax on tires and inner tubes in the 
case of manufacturer-owned (or importer 
owned) retail stores be imposed at the time 
of delivery to these stores, rather than at 
the time these tubes or tires are sold. 

The bill was enacted into law as unani- 
mously reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 327 (Mr. Kroon); Public Law 89-352, 
app. February 2, 1966. As unanimously re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and Means 
and enacted into law, the purpose of this bill 
was to exempt from income taxation mutual, 
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if at least 85 percent of their Income is at- 
tributable to providing such reserve funds 
and to investments. The legislation ex- 
tended this tax-exempt status to organiza- 
tions which are similar in essential respects. 
to those which were already exempt. Prior 
law exempted such organizations only if they 
provide both reserves for, and insurance of 
shares and deposits of, member associations, 

The bill also provided that net income de- 
rived by such organizations (both that of 
the organizations exempted by this bill and 
that of the similar organizations already 
exempt) which is not related to the provi- 
sion of reserves or insurance will be taxed 
as unrelated business income. This latter 
provision confines the privilege of tax exemp- 
tion to income derived from the specific serv- 
ices upon which that exemption is based. 

H.R. 483 (Mr. Hretonc); Public Law 89%- 
621, app. October 4,1966. As unanimously re- 
Ported to the House by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, this bill provided that, for 
estate tax purposes an interest in 
which a surviving spouse recelves as a result 
of a disclaimer by a beneficiary under a will 
would qualify for the estate tax marital de- 
duction where certain conditions are met. 
The amendments made by the Senate, modi- 
fying the provisions of the House bill, were 
accepted by the House. 

HR. 1035 (Mr. Gubser); passed October 11, 
1966. As unanimously reported to the House 
by the Committee on Ways and Means, this 
bill would make duty-free the importation 
of bagpipes and parts thereof. The Commit- 
tee was advised that there is no commercial 
production of bagpipes in the United States, 
and favorable Departmental reports were re- 
ceived on the legislation. : 

HR. 4260 (Mr. Krocm); passed House 
June 17, 1965. As reported by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means and passed by the 
House, this bill amends the real estate in- 
vestment trust provisions of present law to 
provide that the term “real estate invest- 
ment trust” means a corporation as well as 
an unincorporated trust or unincorporated 
association. Real estate investment corpora- 
tions which meet the conditions specified in 
the statute now applicable to real estate in- 
vestment trusts would be eligible for the 
“pass through” type of tax treatment, where 
90 percent or more of their income is dis- 
tributed, in substantially the same manner 
as regulated investment companies. Thus, 
Where the specified conditions are met, the 
distributed income would be taxed to the 
shareholder in the real estate corporation 
and not to the corporation itself. The in- 
come taxed to the shareholder, as presently 
provided in the case of real estate invest- 
ment trusts, would be treated as ordinary in- 
come (not eligible for the dividend exclu- 
sion) except in the case of capital gains 
which would be treated in the same manner 
as is presently provided for real estate in- 
vest ment trusts. 

IR. 4493 (Irre. Garrrirus); Public Law 89- 
61, app. June 30, 1965. The purpose of this 
bill, which was enacted into law in the form 
reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, was to continue for 2 years, to the 
close of June 30, 1967, the existing suspen- 
sion of duties on scrap of various metals, 
Favorable departmental reports were received 
on this legislation, and the committee was 
advised that the conditions which prompted 
the initial suspension of the duty on metal 
scrap, and the continuations thereof to the 
present time, have not changed. The com- 
mittee was unanimous in recommending en- 
actment of the bill. 

HR, 4065 (Mr. ULLMAN); Public Law 89- 
570, app. September 12, 1966. As unanimous- 
ly reported to the House by the Committee 
on Ways and Means, this bill provided in- 
come tax deductions without limitation for 
exploration expenditures for minerals (other 
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than coal, oll, and gas) paid before the be- 

of the development stage of the 
mine, the deduction to the elective and lim- 
ited to expenditures for exploration in the 
United States. (Under prior law such de- 
ductions were allowed up to a maximum of 
$100,000 a year, with an overall maximum of 
$400,000 for each taxpayer.) The bill pro- 
vided for the “recapture” of the amounts de- 
ducted under the provision (i.e. in effect 
adding the amounts deducted back into in- 
come). Substantive amendments to the 
House bill were adopted by the Senate, and 
under the conference agreement and as the 
bill became law, the application of the un- 
limited deduction provision was extended to 
include exploration expenditures with re- 
spect to coal, and the provision of the House 
bill limiting the deduction to expenditures in 
the United States was modified to permit the 
deduction of foreign exploration expendi- 
tures (subject to the $100,000 annual and 
$400,000 overall limitations, without recap- 
ture). Also, provisions were included relat- 
ing to the effect of certain tax-free transfers 
of mineral property. 

H.R. 4750 (Mr. Mrs); Public Law 89-243, 
app. October 9, 1965. This bill extended to 
July 31, 1967, the interest equalization tax 
(which, in the absence of legislation, would 
have terminated on December 31, 1965) and 
broadened its application to include debt 
obligations having a maturity of 1 or more 
years (instead of 3 years or more). The tax, 
originally enacted as a part of the overall 
program to improve our balance-of-payments 
position, increases the cost of forelgn borrow- 
ing im the case of securities and debt obli- 
gations in this country by approximately 1 
percent, The Committee on Ways and Means 
was of the opinion that the tax had proven 
to be useful in our efforts to counter the 
deficit in our balance of payments, and its 
extension was urged by the Administration. 

H.R. 5768 (Mr. Hertonc); Public Law 89— 
229, app. October 1, 1965. As unanimously 
reported to the House and as enacted into 
law, the purpose of this bill was to continue 
for 3 years, until the close of November 7, 
1968, the existing suspension of duties on 
certain classifications of spun silk yarn. This 
suspension of duty, which has been in effect 
continuously since November 1959, was orig- 
inally enacted in order to enable domestic 
producers to Import fine silk yarns free of 
duty so as to make it more economical for 
them to produce fine-yarn fabrics in compe- 
tition with imported similar fabrics. The 
committee was advised that the continua- 
tion of the suspension is justified on the basis 
of the same reasons that prompted the orig- 
inal suspension. 

A provision added to the bill by the Sen- 
ate, creating a special tariff category for 
certain textured yarn composed of continu- 
ous manmade fibers, was deleted by the 
Conference Committee, but the President was 
requested to cause a study to be made of 
the matter with a report and recommenda- 
tions to be made to the Congress not later 
than Feb. 1, 1966. 

H.R. 5950 (Mr. Petty); passed House Oc- 
tober 21, 1966. The purpose of this bill as 
unanimously reported to and passed by the 
House is to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to 
permit the duty-free treatment of limestone 
imported to be used in the manufacture of 
cement, by authorizing the elimination or 
reduction of duty under the provisions of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962, without the 
staging that would otherwise be required. 
Imports of the limestone involved in the bill 
are presently localized along the Canadian 
border, principally in the region of the Great 
Lakes and the State of Washington, and do 
not move in significant quantities any great 
distances inland (the cost of transportation 
restricting its movement to short distances). 

H.R. 63 19 (Mr. Bocas); Public Law 89-384; 
app. April 8, 1966. As unanjmously reported 
by the Committee on Ways and Means and 
passed by the House, the purpose of this bill 
was to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
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1954 to provide, in the case of recoveries of 
foreign expropriation losses, a new set of rules 
generally limiting the tax on the recovery to 
the benefit previously received in deducting 
the loss (but applying current tax rates). In 
hardship situations the bill also made pro- 
vision for payment of the tax on recoveries 
in 10 equal annual installments bearing in- 
terest at 4 percent. A special rule is pro- 
vided in the case of life insurance companies, 
and the bill also makes provision for taxing 
recoveries with respect to foreign expropria- 
tion losses where a benefit from a tax deduc- 
tion was received by one corporation holding 
securities in another whose property was ex- 
propriated. 

A Senate amendment adding a provision 
extending through May 31, 1966, the initial 
enrollment period for coverage under the 
program of supplementary medical insurance 
benefits for the aged was amended to, in 
effect, substitute the language of H.R. 14224 
(infra), and the bill was enacted with this 
amendment only. 

H.R. 6413 (Mr. Sisk); passed House October 
7, 1966. As unanimously reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means and passed 
by the House, this legislation would provide 
for the tax-free withdrawal from bonded 
wine cellars of wine and wine products, con- 
taining not more than 21 percent alcohol, 
when rendered unfit for beverage use. Under 
existing law a drawback of all but $1 of tax 
per gallon is permitted in the case of dis- 
tilled spirits rendered unfit for beverage use, 
but there is no comparable provision in the 
case of wines. Wines withdrawn in such 
cases would be used for salted cooking wines, 
in medicinal preparations or in food flavoring 
products, in producing agricultural feed, etc. 

ER. 6431 (Mr. SCHNEESELI); Public Law 
89-204, app. September 27, 1965. As unani- 
mously reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and subsequently 
enacted into law, this legislation provided 
for the „through June 30, 1967, 
of the duty on certain forms of nickel, and 
authorized the President to proclaim the 
continuance of such duty-free treatment 
after June 30, 1967, in order to carry out a 
trade agreement entered into under the 
authority of section 201 of the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962. The committee was ad- 
vised that the United States is heavily de- 
pendent upon imports for its supplies of 
nickel, and that the duty on these products 
constitutes a significant cost burden on U.S: 
manufacturers, particularly producers of 
stainless steel and alloy steels, and that re- 
Moval of the duty would help to improve- 
the competitive position in the domestic as 
well as the export market of U.S. products 
manufactured from imported nickel-bearing 
raw materials. Favorable departmental re- 
ports were received on the legislation. 

H.R. 6568 (Mr. KEOGH); Public Law 89-388, 
app. April 13, 1966. As enacted, this legis- 
lation made permanent the existing tempo- 
rary duty-free treatment or lower rates of 


duty applicable to copra, palm nuts, and 


palm-nut kernels, their olls, and specified 
fatty acids, salts, and other chemical prod- 
ucts derived from the oils. The bill as en- 
acted also provided relief with respect to 
certain coconut oll imported on or before 
June 11, 1965, which had been released from 
customs custody as being within the duty- 
free quota under the Philippine trade agree- 
ment. 

H.R, 6675 (Mr. Mutts); Public Law 89-97, 
app. July 30, 1965. Following is a brief sum- 
mary of the provisions of this legislation, 
the “Social Security Amendments of 1965"; 

First, a coordinated approach for health 
insurance and medical care for the aged 
under the Social Security Act by establish- 
ment of: 

(1) A basic plan providing protection 
against the costs of hospital and related care 
financed through a scparate payroll tax and 
a separate trust fund; 

(2) A voluntary “supplementary” plan 
providing payments for physicians’ and other 
medical and health services financed through 
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$3 monthly premiums by individual partici- 
pants matched equally by Federal Goyern- 
ment revenue contributions, with certain 
corollary changes in the provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code relating to the de- 
duction of medical expenses for income tax 
purposes; and 

(3) A greatly expanded medical assistance 
program for the needy and medically needy 
which combines all the vendor medical pro- 
visions for the aged, blind, disabled, and 
families with dependent children under a 
uniform program and matching formula in 
a single new title. 

Second, expansion of the services for ma- 
ternal and child health, crippled children, 
and the mentally retarded, and establish- 
ment of a 5-year program of "special project 
grants" to provide comprehensive health 
care and services for needy children of school 
age or preschool age. 

Third, revision and improvement of the 
benefit and coverage provisions and the fi- 
nmancing structure of the Federal old-age, 
survivors’, and disability insurance system 
by— 

(1) Increasing benefits by 7 percent across 
the board with a $4 minimum Increase for 
retired workers aged 65 or over; 

(2) Continuing benefits to age 22 for chil- 
dren attending school; 

(3) Providing actuarially reduced benefits 
for widows at age 60; 

(4) Liberalizing the definition of “dis- 
ability” for disability insurance benefit pur- 
poses; establishing an alternative insured 
status provision for young workers who are 
blind and disabled; and providing an offset of 
disability insurance benefits under certain 
circumstances; 

(5) Paying benefits on a transitional basis 
to certain persons currently 72 or over who 
are otherwise ineligible; 

(6) Increasing the amount an Individual 
is permitted to earn without losing benefits; 

(7) Amending the coverage provisions 
by—(a) including self-employed physicians; 
(5) covering cash tips; (c) Miberalizing the 
income treatment for self-employed farmers; 
(4) Improving certain State and local coy- 
erage provisions; (e) exempting certain re- 
ligious groups opposed to insurance; 

(8) Revising the tax schedule and the 
earnings base so as to fully finance the 
changes made; and 

(9) Making other miscellaneous improve- 
ments. 

Fourth, improvement and expansion of the 
public assistance programs by— 

(1) Increasing the Federal matching share 
for cash payments for the needy aged, blind, 
disabled, and families with dependent chil- 
dren; 

(2) Eliminating limitations on Federal 
participation in public assistance to aged in- 
dividuals in tuberculosis and mental disease 
hospitals under certain conditions; 

(3) Affording the States broader latitude 
in disregarding certain earnings in deter- 
mining need for aged recipients of public 
assistance; and 

(4) Making other Improvements in the 
public assistance titles of the Social Secu- 
rity Act. 

H.R. 6958 (Mr. Muts); before President for 
Approval. This legislation, which was intro- 
duced at the request of the Treasury De- 
partment, was designed to increase substan- 
tially the savings possible under the Internal 
Revenue Service's new automatic data proc- 
essing system by permitting the Treasury 

mt to require taxpayers to mail their 

tax returns directly to the regional automatic 
data processing service centers, of which 
are presently seven, rather than filing 

them In one of the 58 offices of the District 
Directors as under prior law, The bill as 
unanimously reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means contained several provisions 
made or desirable by the change in 
the place for filing tax returns, including 
a provision permitting a taxpayer who desires 
to file his return in person to continue to 
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do so by hand-carrying it to his local In- 
ternal Revenue Service office. The Service 
estimated that the elimination of double 
handling and shipping costs and the maxi- 
mization of economies inherent in volume 
processing made possible by the bill will 
produce an annual saving in administrative 
costs of nearly $4 million. In addition, di- 
rect fling will reduce the time requlred. for 
making refunds and will mage it possible 
for the Service to commerce audit and col- 
lection activities at an earlier time. 

The Senate passed the bill without change 
in the provisions of the House bill, but 
added a provision amending section 1861 
of the Social Security Act relating to the de- 
termination of “reasonable cost” of services 
of extended care facilities for purposes of 
reimbursement under the provisions for 
medical care insurance for the aged. The 
substitute text adopted in conference, which, 
in general, require that regulations under 
the health insurance program relating to the 
reasonable cost of extended care services 
furnished by any proprietary facility specif- 
ically recognize a reasonable return on equity 
capital invested in the facility used for the 
furnishing of the services (such equity capl- 
tal to include any necessary working capital 
so invested), was agreed to by both bodies 
and the bill was enacted into law with the 
inclusion of this provision. 

H.R. 7030 (Mr. Batrin); passed House 
October 21, 1966. As unanimously reported 
to the House by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, this bill would amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that if a 
farmer pays an assessment levied by a soll or 
water conservation or drainage district which 
is attributable to the acquisition by the dis- 
trict of depreciable property, the amount 
paid can be deducted for income tax pur- 
poses on an amortized basis over a 10-year 
period. However, if the taxpayer's share of 
the assessment for the depreciable assets is 
more than 10 percent of the total amount 
assessed against all members, his deduction 
would be limited to 10 percent of the total 
assessment. 

H.R. 7502 (Mr. ULLMAN); reported to Sen- 
ate October 21, 1966. The purpose of this 
bill as unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and passed by 
the House is to amend the provisions of ex- 
isting law relating to the income tax treat- 
ment of casualty losses to provide that if 
property is destroyed or damaged by a storm, 
flood, or other casualty which is designated 
by the President of the United States as a 
major disaster then, if the losses exceed the 
gains, both the losses and the gains will be 
treated as ordinary for tax purposes. 

Under present law, uninsured business 
losses (or those from property held for the 
production of income) arising from a fire or 
other casualty are treated as ordinary losses 
without regard to any gains the taxpayer may 
have. This rule is not by the bill. 
In the case of major disasters, the bill sup- 
plements this rule of existing law to provide 
3 Aana loss treatment for par- 

ally insur usiness property (or property 
held for the production of income). This 
loss treatment also is provided in the case of 
major disasters for losses of personal assets 
held for over 6 months (such as a 
residence), whether or not it is covered by 
any Insurance, 

The Finance Committee reported the bill 
with numerous amendments, and at ad- 
journment the bill was pending on the Senate 
Calendar. 

H.R. 7621 (Mr. Dow); see Public Law 89- 
241 (H.R. 7969). As unanimously reported 
by the Committee on Ways and Means and 
passed by the House on June 9, 1965, the 
purpose of this bill was to close a tariff loop- 
hole by amending the Tariff Schedules of 
the United States to limit the term “button 
blanks” to raw or crude blanks sultable for 
manufacture into buttons. The substance of 
this bill was adopted by the Senate as an 
amendment to H.R. 7969 (infra), the 
“Tariff Schedules Technical Amendments Act 
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of 1965", and it became law as a part of 
that legislation. 

H.R. 7723 (Mr. Krnc of California); Public 
Law 89-392, app. April 14, 1966. As unani- 
mously reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means and as enacted into law, this 
legislation provided for the suspension of 
duties on certain tropical hardwood lumbers 
until Jan. 1, 1968. The provision of the 
House bill authorizing the President, in 
certain circumstances, to proclaim the con- 
tinuance beyond that date of such duty- 
free treatment was deleted in the Senate, 
and this amendment was accepted by the 
House. The products covered by the bill are 
certain hardwood lumbers which the Tariff 
Commission has determined to be tropical 
forestry commodities of kinds not produced 
in significant quantities in the United States. 

H.R. 7969 (Mr. MILLS); Public Law 89-241, 
app. October 7, 1965. The purpose of this 
legislation, the ‘Tariff Schedules Technical 
Amendments Act of 1965,” was to provide 
for the correction of certain errors which, 
through oversight, inadvertence, or lack of 
adequate information, had been made by 
the Tariff Commission in preparing the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States (TSUS). 

TSUS was the product of many years of 
work by the Tariff Commission under legis- 
lative directive to compile a revision and 
consolidation of the laws prescribing the 
tariff status of imported articles with a view 
to their simplification. Duty changes were 
to be avoided except where required as an 
incident to the accomplishment of the pur- 
poses of the legislation. The result of the 
Tariff Commission efforts was a revised set 
of tariff schedules which the Congress ulti- 
mately adopted by the Tariff Classification 
Act of 1962. After some revision under leg- 
islative criteria, the new schedules became 
effective on August 31, 1963. 

Since the adoption of the new schedules, 
a number of errors had come to light, and 
the purpose of H.R. 7969 was to gather these 
errors together and make corrections in one 
bill, rather than deal with them piecemeal. 

H.R. 8147 (Mr. Mrs); Public Law 89-62, 
app. June 30, 1965. As enacted into law, 
this legislation made permanent the pre- 
viously temporary reduction to $100 in the 
amount of goods that a returning resident of 
the United States may bring back into this 
country free of duty, and changed the basis 
of valuation from wholesale value to fair 
retail value. The bill also contained provi- 
sions which, among other things, (1) re- 
duced the quantity of alcoholic beverages 
that may be included in the exemption from 
1 wine gallon to 1 quart (except in the case 
of persons returning from the Virgin Islands, 
Guam, or American Samoa) and limited 
the exercise of this privilege to persons age 
21 or over; (2) reestablished and made per- 
manent with certain changes the special 
temporary exemption provisions which had 
previously applied to U.S. residents return- 
ing from the Virgin Islands and extended 
those provisions to also include persons re- 
turning from American Samoa or Guam; and 
(3) limited the exemption to articles ac- 
companying the individual on his return to 
the United States. 

The legislation was recommended by the 
administration as one of several steps pro- 
posed by the President to deal with the con- 
tinulng deficit in our balance of payments. 
The Secretary of the Treasury advised the 
Committee on Ways and Means that the 
temporary reduction in duty-free exemption 
had been effective in bringing about balance- 
of-payments savings, and the committee 
concluded that this action was warranted. 

H.R.8188 (Mr. Berrs); reported to Senate 
July 22, 1966. As reported to the House by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, the pur- 
pose of this bill was to provide income tax 
deductions for gifts made in 1966 and 1967 to 
nonprofit organizations supporting or op- 
posing the reorganization of the judicial 
branch of a State or local government 
through Initiatives or referendums on con- 
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stitutional amendments occurring in those 
years. The bill was reported in the Senate 
with several amendments, and at adjourn- 
ment was on the Senate Calendar, 

H.R. 8210 (Mr. Mure); Public Law 
89-353; app. February 2, 1966. As unani- 
mously reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means and as enacted, this bill provided 
that at the discretion of the President the 
European Space Research Organization 
(ESRO), an organization of 11 Western Eu- 
ropean countries engaged in the planning of 
scientific activities in the peaceful use of 
outer space which is interested in establish- 
ing a small satellite telemetery command 
station near Fairbanks, Alaska, may be desig- 
nated by the President as an international 
organization for purposes of the Interna- 
tional Organizations Immunities Act. Upon 
such a designation, the organization, to the 
extent provided by the President, will be 
exempt from customs duties on property im- 
ported for the activities it engages in, from 
Income taxes, from withholding taxes on 
wages, and from excise taxes on services and 
facilities. In addition, the employees of the 
international organization (other than na- 
tlonals of the United States) may not be sub- 
ject to U.S. income tax on the income they 
received from ESRO, 

H.R, 8244 (Mr. HERLONG); passed House 
October 21, 1966. The purpose of this bill, 
as unanimously reported to the House by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, was to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code to provide 
that in determining the ordinary retail price 
of a cigar in its principal market for the 
Purpose of assessing the Federal excise tax 
on cigars (which is based on the ordinary 
retail price of a cigar in its principal market), 
the amount to be excluded from the retall 
price on account of a State or local tax which 
is not an even number of cents shall be 
rounded up to the next highest full cent, 
except where rounding would result in reduc- 
ing the Federal excise tax to a level below 
that which would be imposed in the absence 
of a State or local tax. 

H.R. 8371 (Mr. Minis); Public Law 89-44, 
app, June 21, 1965. This legislation, the 
“Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1965,“ repre- 
sented a comprehensive overhaul of the Fed- 
eral excise tax structure, and provided for 
the repeal, either outright or on a scheduled 
basis, of four of the five retailers’ excise taxes, 
most of the manufacturers’ excise taxes, and 
a number of the other excise taxes. Sub- 
stantially all of the remaining excise taxes 
represent either user charges, regulatory 
taxes, or the sumptuary taxes on alcohol, 
Cigarettes, and cigars, The rates of tax on 
alcoholic beverages and cigarettes were made 
permanent, as was the tax on transportation 
of persons by air, The act contained a num- 
ber of structural changes, generally consist- 
ing of administrative changes to simplify 
application of the law for both the taxpayers 
and the Internal Revenue Service. 

(See HR. 12752, infra, for later action post- 
poning rate reductions in excise tax on pas- 
senger automobiles and telephone service.) 

H.R. 8376 (Mr. ScHNEEBELI); Public Law 
89-431, app, May 26, 1966. The purpose of 
this bill, which was unanimously reported to 
the House and enacted into law without 
amendment, was to make permanent the ex- 
isting duty-free treatment for certain cork- 
board Insulation, The Committee on Ways 
and Means was advised that there is no 
longer any production of corkboard insula- 
tion in the United States and that the for- 
mer domestic producers have become im- 
porters In order to supply and continue their 
businesses as applicators and suppliers of 
corkboard Insulations, 

H.R. 8436 (Mr. Ms); before President 
for approval. This legislation, as enacted 
into law, established a system of Federal 
quotas to limit the number of watch and 
Watch movements containing foreign com- 
ponents which may be imported duty-free 
Irom the Virgin Islands, Guam and American 
Samoa, The quota in any calendar year is 
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to be equal to one-ninth of the total United 
States watch consumption for the prior year, 
and ís to be divided among the Insular pos- 
sessions, with the largest share to go to the 
Virgin Islands in recognition of their al- 
ready-established watch industry. (Seven- 
eighths of the quota amount goes to the 
Virgin Islands and the remaining one-eighth 
is to be divided, two-thirds to Guam and one- 
third to American Samoa.) The need for the 
legislation arose out of the sudden growth of 
watch assembly operations in the insular 
possessions and the mounting increases in 
shipments of watches and watch movements 
from there to the United States, making it 
obvious that the practice was being used to 
avoid import duties providing protection for 
U.S. industry and labor. 

Also included in the bill as enacted were 
provisions permitting the free entry of one 
variable pressure water channel for the use 
of Stevens Institute of Technology and one 
ionosonde for the University of Illinois. 

H.R. 8445 (Mr. MILLS); Public Law 89-354, 
app. February 2,.1966. As unanimously re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and Means 
and enacted into law, the purpose of this bill 
was to eliminate an inequity in the pro- 
visions prescribing the formula for com- 
puting retired pay for Judges of the Tax 
Court of the United States. Under prior law 
the retired pay of a Judge of the Tax Court, 
unlike the retired pay of judges of other 
Federal courts, was based on the salary pay- 
able to him as Judge “at the time he ceases 
to be a judge" rather than on the salary of 
the office, the normal basis utilized in com- 
puting retired pay for judges of the U.S. dis- 
trict courts and of the U.S. Court of Claims. 

This legislation eliminated this disparate 
treatment in the law by providing for the 
calculation of retired pay of Tax Court judges 
in a manner similar to that presently pro- 
vided for Judges of the other Federal tri- 
bunals. 

H.R. 8464 (Mr. Mis); Public Law 89-49, 
app. June 24, 1965. This legislation, which 
was enacted into law without amendment, 
provided a temporary increase in the public 
debt limit to $328 billion for the period be- 
ginning July 1, 1965, and ending on June 30, 
1966. In the absence of legislation, the debt 
limitation would have reverted on July 1. 
1965, to the permanent limit of $285 billion. 

In the report of the Committee on Ways 
and Means on this bill, it was noted that 
the committee had requested the 
Department and the Bureau of the Budget to 
determine whether in their view there are 
guidelines for establishing a new permanent 
debt ceiling which would be realistic in light 
of the present level of the debt, and to report 
back to the committee on this subject. 

H.R. 8664 (Mr. Mrs): Public Law 89-651, 
app. October 14, 1966, The purpose of this 
legislation was to implement the Agreement 
on the Importation of Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Materials, commonly referred 
to as the Florence Agreement. The Florence 
Agreement is an international agreement, 
sponsored by the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), which was opened for signature 
on November 22, 1950, and was designed to 
facilitate the free flow of educational, sci- 
entific, and cultural materials by the removal 
of barriers that impede the international 
movement of such materials. 

The agreement provides for the accomplish- 
ment of Its purposes through provision for 
the duty-free importation of educational, 
scientific, and cultural materials, H-R. 8664, 
which was enacted into law as unanimously 
reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, amended the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States, with certain procedural safe- 
guards, to permit the duty-free treatment 
envisaged by the agreement to the extent 
that the materials provided for therein were 
not already free of duty. 

H.R. 9042 (Mr. Mn Ls); Public Law 89-283, 
app. October 21, 1965. This legislation, the 
“Automotive Products Trade Act of 1965,” 
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provided for the implementation of the 
Agreement Concerning Automotive Products 
Between the Government of the United 
States and the Government of Canada, signed 
by President Johnson and Prime Minister 
Pearson on January 16, 1965. 

The legislation provided authority to the 
President to carry out the U.S. undertaking 
under the Automotive Products Agreement 
to remove the U.S, duties on imports of 
Canadian motor vehicles and original equip- 
ment for new motor vehicles. Canada re- 
moved its duties from U.S. imports on Jan- 
uary 18, 1965. The Agreement was the cul- 
mination of the efforts of representatives of 
both governments to solve a problem which 
had led to actions that threatened a trade 
war between the two countries. 

H.R. 9280 (Mr. Tatcorr); passed House 
October 21, 1966. As unanimously reported 
to the House, this bill would exempt from the 
ll-percent excise tax on the sale by the 
manufacturer, producer, or importer of 
shells, cartridges and firearms (other than 
pistols and revolvers) shells and other de- 
vices designed specifically for use in 
frightening or herding birds without in- 
juring them. Such shells and cartridges, 
which contain delayed-action explosives not 
useful for hunting purposes, are used by 
farmers and others to protect crops from 
wild birds, for herding wild birds into sanc- 
tuaries, and for other purposes, and the 
Committee on Ways and Means was of the 
opinion that such shells or cartridges were 
not of the type Congress had in mind when 
it imposed this tax. 

H.R. 9570 (Mr, Jennies); Public Law 
89-184, app. September 15, 1965. The pur- 
pose of this bill, which was reported to the 
House unanimously by the Committee on 
Ways and Means and was enacted into law 
Without amendment, was to amend the Fed- 
eral Firearms Act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to relieve applicants from 
certain provisions of the act If he determines 
that the granting of relief would not be 
contrary to the public interest, and that the 
applicant would not be likely to conduct his 
operations in an unlawful manner. The 
committee concluded, after examination of a 
situation which had been brought to its at- 
tention, that under certain circumstances it 
would be desirable to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the to grant relief from the 
disabilities imposed under the Federal Fire- 
arms Act In the case of felony convictions, 
where the felony concerned did not involve 
the use of firearms or other weapons or any 
violation under the Federal or National Fire- 
arms Act. The Departments of the Treasury 
and Justice submitted interposing no 
objection to the enactment of this legislation. 

H.R. 9883 (Mr. THOMPSON of Texas); Pub- 
lic Law 89-389, app. April 14, 1966. This bill, 
which was reported to the House unani- 
mously, revised the provisions of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 relating to the 
special option for small business corpora- 
tions and their shareholders to be taxed 
basically like partnerships and their partners, 
The amendments of the Senate, making 
minor technical changes in the provisions of 
the House bill and adding a provision re- 
pealing the special option for partnerships 
and proprietorships to be taxed basically like 
corporations, were accepted by the House and 
the bill became law as thus amended. 

HR. 10185 (Mr. Urr); Public Law 89-359, 
app. March 7, 1966. As unanimously reported 
to the House by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and as enacted into law, this bill 
amended the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 
to provide that if any part of a deficiency 
with respect to estate tax lability is due to 
fraud with intent to evade tax, the penalty 
to be imposed is 50 percent of the total 
amount of the deficiency, rather than 50 per- 
cent of the total tax lability. This action 
conformed the rule under the 1939 Code to 
the rule applicable in the case of estate tax 
Lancy rapid under the Internal Revenue Code 

954. 
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H.R. 10625 (Mr. Mrs); Public Law 89-365; 
app. March 8, 1966. As unanimously reported 
to the Committee on Ways and Means and 
as enacted, this bill made a series of amend- 
ments to the Internal Revenue Code designed 
to provide essentially the same tax treatment 
under the retired serviceman's family pro- 
tection plan where provision is. made for an- 
nuities for surviving spouses or certain child 
beneficiaries as already is provided in the case 
of the civil service retirement program and 
other qualified pension plans. Both the De- 
partment of the Treasury and the Depart- 
ment of Defense favored this legislation. 

H.R. 10998 (Mr. Bocos); Public Law 
89-432, app. May 31, 1966. This bill, which 
was enacted into law without amendment, 
continued through Aug. 8, 1969, the existing 
suspension of Import duty on heptanoic acid. 
This duty has been continuously suspended 
since 1060, on a temporary basis, and the 
Committee on Ways and Means is advised 
that there is na production of this acid in 
the United States. 

H.R. 11029 (Mr. Kron]: Public Law 
89-405; app. April 19, 1966. This legislation 
was designed to close certain loopholes in the 
US. Tarif Schedules which enable foreign 
manufacturers to so manipulate the manu- 
facture of certain fabrics as to avoid higher 
duties that would apply in the absence of 
such manipulation. Like other legislation 
designed to frustrate tarif avoidance prac- 
tices, the purpose of this bill was to assure 
the full payment of the duty actually in- 
tended to apply to particular products. 

HR, 11158 (Mr, Mais); passed House Octo- 
ber 21, 1966. The purpose of this bill, as 
unanimously reported to the House by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, ts to provide 
an improved method of financing, managing, 
and accounting for certain administrative 
service operations provided by the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury to its bureaus and 
offices, by establishing a working capital fund 
for that Department. The fund would be a 
revolving fund of working capital employed 
to finance administrative service operations 
servicing more than one appropriation or ac- 
tivity and meeting the test of being more 
advantageous and economically performed as 
central services. Under the bill as reported, 
a $1 million limitation would be placed on 
the capital in the working fund. 

H.R. 11216 (Mr. Murs); before President 
for approval. The purpose of this bill, as 
unanimously reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means and passed by the House, 
was to eliminate an impediment to allowance 
in duty under item 807.00 of the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States with respect to U.S. 
products previously exported and returned to 
this country as components of articles as- 
sembled abroad. A clause in item 807.00 
denied the benefit afforded unless the par- 
ticular U.S. products contained in the re- 
turned assembled article are, prior to their 
exportation, identified to the U.S. Customs 
as being intended for assembly abroad and 
returned to the United States as components 
of particular articles. This requirement 
proved to be onerous both to the US. ex- 
porters and to the customs authorities. The 
bill eliminated the requirement, which was 

not a feature of the law prior to the adoption 
of the new Tariff Schedules. 

Under the conference agreement on the 
bill, the House-passed bill was retained with 
technical changes in the effective date, and 
Provisions were Included in the bill (1) re- 
lating to the duty treatment of acrylic resin 
and polyester resin buttons (finished or un- 
finished) which are the product of an insular 
Possession of the United States and which 
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commercial use, (3) providing for the free 
entry of certain scientific instruments for 
specified educational institutions, and (4) 
providing for the free entry of certain articles 
donated by Canadians to the International 
Peace Garden, Dunseith, North Dakota. 

HR. 11256 (Mr. umts); before President 
for approval. This legislation, the “Federal 
Tax Lien Act of 1966"; amending the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
priority and effect of Federal tax liens and 
levies, represents the first comprehensive re- 
vision and modernization of the provisions 
of the internal revenue laws concerned with 
the relntionships of Federal tax liens to the 
interests of other creditors. 

The bill, which was unanimously reported 
by the Committee on Ways and Means, was 
designed to conform the lien provisions of 
the internal revenue laws to the concepts 
developed in the Uniform Commercial Code 
(promulgated over ten years ago by the 
American Law Institute and the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws, a revised ve: being already 
law in over 40 States), and represents an 
effort to adjust provisions relating to the col- 
lection of taxes of delinquent persons to the 
developments in commercial practice (per- 
mitted and protected under State law) and 
to deal with a multitude of technical prob- 
lems which have risen over the past fifty 
years. The legislation represents the culmi- 
nation of a project initiated approximately 
ten years ago by those concerned with the 
relationship of the tax lien provisions to the 
interests of other creditors. 

H.R. 11257 (Mr. MELTER); reported to Sen- 
ate October 13, 1966. As unanimously re- 
ported *o the House, this bill would extend 
the tax-free treatment originally provided 
with respect to distributions required as the 
result of the Bank Holding Company Act of 
1956, to distributions of property acquired 
on or before April 12, 1965, which must be 
made as a result of the 1966 amendments to 
that act. The treatment would be made 
available only if all of the distributions made 
in kind are made on a pro rata basis to all 


shareholders. The bill was reported to the 


Senate without change in the House-passed 
provisions but with the addition of a pro- 
vision amending the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to provide a special deduction for 
additions to an extraordinary loss reserve for 
amounts which State law or regulations re- 
quire a mortgage guaranty insurance com- 
pany to add to such a reserve, but not in ex- 
cess of 50 percent of earned premiums, with 
certain limitations, At adjournment the 
bill was pending on the Senate Calendar. 

H.R. 11653 (Mr. Harvey of Michigan); 
Public Law 89-433, app. May 81, 1966. As 
unanimously reported to the House and en- 
acted into law, the purpose of this bill was 
to make permanent the existing temporary 
suspension of duty on natural amorphous 
graphite, crude and refined, valued at $50 
per ton or less. The committee was advised 
that since 1959 there has been no commercial 
production of this mineral, which has a wide 
variety of industrial uses and on which the 
duty has been continuously suspended, on 
a temporary basis, since 1960, and thus con- 
cluded that provision for permanent sus- 
pension of duty is warranted. 

H.R. 11660 (Mr. Mııs); before President 
for approval. The purpose of this legisia- 
tion, which was enacted into law as unani- 
mously reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, was to make two 
changes in the tax Jaws. First, the pro- 
visions of law regarding payment of interest 
with respect to refunds of overpayments of 
Income tax, which provide that no interest 
ls to be paid if the refund is made within 45 
days after the last date prescribed for the 
filing of the return, were supplemented by 
the addition of a provision that no interest 
is to be paid with respect to such refunds if 
the refund is made within 45 days after the 
date the return is actually filed. Secondly, 
the bill extended to taxpayers with an in- 
yestment credit carryback the quick refund 
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procedure already available to taxpayers with 
a net operating loss carryback. Under the 
new provision, a taxpayer will be permitted 
to file an application for a quick refund of 
tax to the extent he can use a carryback of 
the investment credit in any of the three 
prior years, 

HR. 11765 (Mr. EKrocu); See H.R, 13103. 
As unanimously reported by the Committee 
on Ways and Means and passed by the House, 
this bill provided that any gain on the lapse 
of an option granted by a taxpayer as part 
of a ‘straddle’ (a combination of an option 
to buy and an option to sell a predetermined 
amount of a specified-security at a fixed price 
for a limited period of time) is to be treated 
as a short-term capital gain (rather than 
ordinary income). The treatment would 
not apply to dealers (persons who hold secu- 
rities for sale to customers in the ordinary 
course of their trade or business). 

The Senate passed the substance of the 
bill as an amendment to H.R. 13103, supra, 
and it became law as a part of that legisla- 
tion. 

ELR. 11782 (Mr. SCHNEEBELI); before Presl- 
dont for approval. This bill, which was en- 
acted into law in the form reported to the 
House, amended the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to provide that a taxpayer who is a 
dealer in property may take an income tax 
deduction for reasonable additions to a re- 
serve for bad debts which arise from his 
contingent lability as a guarantor, endorser, 
or indemnitor of debt obligations arising out 
of the sale by him of real property or tangi- 
ble personal property (including related 
services) in the ordinary course of the deal- 
er's business, This is to be the only deduc- 
tion allowable’ for additions to a reserve for 
bad debts for obligations of this type. 

IR. 12262 (Mr. MiLLs); Public Law 89-437, 
app. May 31, 1966. This bill, which was re- 
ported unanimously by the Committee on 
Ways and Means and enacted into law, with- 
out amendment, continued for 3 years, 
through June 30, 1909, the existing suspen- 
sion of duty on copying lathes used for mak- 
ing rough or finished shoe Insts from models 
of shoe lasts and capable of producing more 
than one size shoe from a single size model 
of a shoe last. There is no domestic produc- 
tion of these Inthes, and the committee was 
advised by the Department of Labor that 
“the sole effect of permitting restoration of 
the * * * duty on this article would be to 
increase costs to domestic shoe manufac- 
turers.” 

H.R. 12318 (Mr. BURKE); see HR. 11216. 
The purpose of this bill, as unanimously re- 
ported to the House, was to amend the Tarif 
Schedules of the United States by providing 
for the free importation of certain special- 
ized educational equipment (teaching aids 
needed under the Montessori method of in- 
struction). The Tariff Schedules already 
provide duty free treatment of teaching aids 
used in ordinary classroom instruction, but 
these provisions do not include some teach- 
ing aids needed for special Instruction under 
unique methods. Under the bill, the articles 
must be imported exclusively for the use of 
the institution Involved, and not for distri- 
bution, sale, or other commercial use, in 
order to qualify for the duty-free treatment. 
The provision was passed by the Senate as 
an amendment to H.R. 11216, supra, and be- 
came law as part of that legislation. 

HR. 12328 (Mr. Keocu); Public Law 89- 
573, app. September 13, 1966, As unani- 
mously reported to the House and enacted 
into law, this bill extended for 3 years, 
through September 30, 1969, the period dur- 
ing which certain extracts suitable for tan- 
ning (including extracts of hemlock or euca- 
lyptus) may be imported free of duty. The 
duty on these tanning extracts has been 
suspended continuously, on a temporary 
basis, for several years, and the Committee 
on Ways and Means was advised that there 
is no information to Indicate that the con- 
siderations which originally led to the sus- 
pension are not also pertinent at the present 
time, 
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HR. 12461 (Mr. Berrs); Public Law 89- 
575, app. September 13, 1966. This bill, which 
Was reported unanimously and enacted into 
law without amendment, continued for 3 
years, through September 5, 1969, the exist- 
ing suspension of duty on processed istle 
fiber. This suspension of duty has been in 
effect continuously, on a temporary basis, 
since 1957. The Committee on Ways and 
Means was advised that conditions continue 
to warrant the suspension of duty, the ob- 
ject of which has been to reduce the burden 
of higher prices on domestic users of these 
fibers, 

H.R. 12463 (Mr. Boccs); Public Law 89- 
439, app. May 31, 1966. This bill, which was 
reported unanimously and enacted into law 
without amendment, would continue for 3 
years, through June 30, 1969, the existing sus- 
pension of duty on crude chicory roots and 
the existing reduced rate of duty on chicory 
roots, ground for otherwise prepared. The 
Committee on Ways and Means is advised 
that no chicory has been grown in the United 
States since 1954. 

H.R. 12657 (Mr. Bocos); Public Law 89-440, 
app. May 31, 1966. As unanimously reported 
to the House and as enacted into law, this 
bill continued for an additional 2 years, to 
the close of July 15, 1968, the suspension of 
duty applicable to alumina when imported 
for use in producing aluminum and the sus- 
pension of duties on calcined bauxite and 
bauxite ore. 

HR, 12676 (Mr. Monacan); Public Law 
89-468, app. June 23, 1966. The of 
this legislation, which was enacted into law 
as reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, was to suspend temporarily, for the 
period February 9, 1966, through June 30, 
1968, the duties applicable to unwrought 
copper (except nickel silver), copper waste 
and scrap, and copper articles imported to 
be used in remanufacture by melting. The 
bill also suspended for the same period the 
duties applicable to the copper content of 
certain copperbearing ores and materials. 

HR 12752 (Mr. Murs); Public Law 89-368, 
app. March 15, 1966. This legislation, the 
“Tax Adjustment Act of 1966", was designed 
to contribute revenues to ald in financing 
the increased costs of government associated 
with operations in Vietnam in such a manner 
us to avoid the creation of serious inflationary 
pressures. As reported to the House by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the provi- 
sions of the bill, which were based upon the 
President's recommendations with certain 
important modifications, fell into two cate- 
gorles—those not affecting tax lability but 
relating to procedures for tax collection, and 
those providing a 2-year moratorium on 
scheduled rate reductions for excise taxes 
on passenger automobile and telephone 
service. 

As enacted into law, the major provisions 
of the bill were: (1) a graduated withhold- 
ing tax on wage income, insuring that in 
Most cases amounts withheld will more 
closely approximate final tax liability; (2) 
quarterly payments of estimated self-employ- 
ment tax; (3) acceleration of corporation in- 
come tax payments, under which quarterly 
Payments of corporations with estimated in- 
come tax liabluty greater than $100,000 will 
reach a current basis in 1967; (4) a require- 
ment that the total of amounts withheld 
from wages and quarterly payments of esti- 
mated tax must generally equal 80 percent 
or more of the tax shown on the return; (5) 
& “moratorium” on the reductions in rates of 
taxes on passenger automobiles and on tele- 
phone and teletypewriter services provided 
in the Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1965 
(H.R. 8371, supra), the rates as scheduled 
Under that Act to be restored as ef April 1, 
1968; (6) a new section in title II of the 
Social Security Act providing a cash benefit 
of $35 per month, with certain limitations, 
to persons not otherwise eligible for benefits 
Under that title becoming aged 72 before 
1968, with an additional $17.50 for an eligible 
Spouse; (7) an increase from $10 to $50 in 
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the retall value of gifts that may be sent 


duty-free by servicemen in combat zones; 


contributions to political parties. 

H.R, 12864 (Mr. Murs); Public Law 89- 
436, app. May 1, 1966. As unanimously re- 
ported and as enacted into law, this bill 
amended the Tarlif Schedules of the United 
States to make permanent the existing duty- 
free treatment of personal and household ef- 
fects brought into the United States under 
U.S, Government orders. This duty-free im- 
portation privilege has been In effect con- 
tinuously since 1942 by means of temporary 
continuations, Its principal effect has been 
to avoid the imposition of undue admin- 
istrative burdens upon persons evacuated to 
the United States, thus constituting an im- 
portant morale factor and inducement to 
overseas service, 

HR. 12997 (Mr, FULTON of Tennessee); 
Public Law 5 13 122 May 0 1 

urpose of th ation was continue 
until the close of July 15, 1968, the existing 
suspension of duty on electrodes imported 
for use in producing aluminum, This tem- 
porary provision was originally enacted as a 
part of the Tariff Schedues Technical Amend- 
ments Act of 1965, and the Committee on 
Ways and Means was advised that the con- 
siderations which led the Congress to sus- 
pend the duties on these electrodes at that 
time still exist. 

HR. 13103 (Mr. Murs); before President 
for approval. This legislation, the “Foreign 
Investors Tux Act of 1966,” as reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, provided an 
extensive revision of the methods for tax- 
ing income derived from the United States 
by foreign individuals and corporations. It 
was the first systematic revision of the pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code relat- 
ing to this subject in over 25 years. The pro- 
visions of the bill, as approved by the Com- 
mittee and passed by the House, were de- 
signed to provide more equitable tax treat- 
ment for foreign investment in the United 
States. The changes were also designed to 
stimulate foreign investment in this coun- 
try by modifying existing tax rules which 
were not consistent with sound tax policy 
and which acted as barriers to such invest- 
ment, The measure was a part of the Presi- 
dent's program to improve the United States 
balance of payments, and its provisions were 
largely based on the report of the task force 
on “Promoting Increased Foreign Invest- 
ment in U.S. Corporate Securities and In- 
creased Foreign Financing for U.S. Corpora- 
tions Operating Abroad.” 

For the most part the changes made in the 
Senate to those provisions of the House- 

bill which were concerned with the 
taxation of foreign corporations and non- 


resident allens were of a perfecting or tech- 


nical nature, That portion of the measure 
therefore, which Is Title I of the Public Law, 
reflects the House provisions with relatively 
minor amendments. 

The Senate also included and added as 
Titles II and III of the measure a number 
of amendments to other areas of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. As a result of the 
Senate amendments, the measure, as finally 
approved, contains rules relating to the ap- 
plication of the investment credit to 
used in possessions of the United States; the 
basis of property received on liquidation of 
certain subsidiary. corporations; the tax 
treatment of swap funds under section 351 
of the Code; liberalization of the provisions 
of the Self-Employed Individuals Tax Re- 
tirement Act of 1962; exclusion of certain 
rents from personal holding company in- 
come; an increase in depletion rates for cer- 
tain clay-bearing alumina, moliusk shells 
and certain shale, clay and slate; the tax 
treatment of straddle transactions; the tax- 
ation of per-unit retain allocations; excise 
tax rates on ambulances and hearses; and 
certain exclusions from the application of 
the interest equalization tax, 
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Title III of the Public Law contains the 
amendment, added in the Senate, which is 
designed to obtain public support for Presi- 
dential election campaign financing by giving 
taxpayers an opportunity to designate on 
their annual income tax returns that $1 of 
their income tax lability is to be placed 
in a Presidential Election Campaign Fund, 
from which funds are to be made avall- 
able to defray expenses incurred by political 
parties in presenting candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President, Amounts would 
be payable from the fund only to those po- 
litical. parties where candidates received at 
least 5,000,000 votes in preceding presidential 
elections. 

Title IV contains the Senate amendments 
providing authority for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to permit the issuance of United 
States notes denominated in foreign curren- 
cles, and also requiring the Secretary to sub. 
mit a report to the Congress each year in- 
dicating the amount of the contingent 
liabilities and unfunded Mabilities of the 
Federal Government and the assets of the 
Federal Government which might be made 
available to liquidate such liabilities. 

H.R. 13116 (Mrs, GRIFFITHS); passed House 
October 21, 1966. As unanimously reported 
to the House, this bill would restore to cer- 
tain unfinished nonmalleable cast iron ma- 
chine parts the tariff rate which was appli- 
cable to such parts immediately prior to the 
effective date of the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States. The general provision for 
cast iron castings previously applicable (un- 
der which such castings were dutiable at 
the rate of 3 percent ad valorem) was not 
continued in the TSUS because it was am- 
biguous in certain respects, and special pro- 
visions for such products were created in 
order to continue the substance of the past 
tariff treatment. However, no special pro- 
vision was created to cover the parts coy- 
ered by this bill and they are now dutiable 
under items providing a higher rate of duty. 
The bill would restore the 3-percent rate to 
such products. 

H.R. 13363 (Mr. Ka of California); passed 
House October 21, 1966, This bill, which was 
unanimously reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, would continue from Feb- 
ruary 4, 1966, through December 30, 1968, 
the time in which importers may file re- 
quests for reclassification of imports under 
certain lower tariff-rate provisions of the 
Tariff Schedules Technical Amendments Act 
of 1965. That act had provided for the res- 
toration of lower rates of duty with respect 
to certain articles, and further provided that 
these changes in rates would be retroactive 
to August 30, 1963, if the importer would fle 
his request for such changed tariff treat- 
ment within 120 days after the act was ap- 
proved by the President. The committee was 
advised that the time provided was not suf- 
ficient for the processing of all the entries, 
and concluded that an extension of the filing 
period was justified. 

H.R. 18431. (Mr. Minus); Public Law 89-480, 
app. June 30, 1966. This legislation, which 
was enacted into law without amendment, 
extended for 2 years, through June 30, 1968, 
the Renegotiation Act of 1951, under which 
the Government can recapture excessive 
profits on certain Government contracts and 
subcontracts, without change in the exist. 
ing provisions of that act. 

H.R. 13455 (Mr. Ruopves of Pennsylvania); 
reported to House October 18, 1966. The 
purpose of this bill is to amend the definition 
of the term “physician” for purposes of the 
supplementary medical insurance program 
(part B of title XVIII of the Social Security 
Act) to include a doctor of podiatry or surgi- 
cal chiropody, thereby covering the services 
of such doctors under the medicare program 
(but excluding routine foot care such as the 
treatment of corns or calluses, etc.). 

HR. 14224 (Mr. MILLS); see Public Law 89 
$84 (H.R. 6319). As reported to the House 
by the Committee on Ways and Means, this 
bill provided for an extension, through May 
31, 1966, of the Initial period for enrollment 
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under the program of supplementary medical 
insurance benefits for the aged. The bill 
also provided that a State which enters into 
an mt under which public assistance 
recipients aged 65 and over may be enrolled 
in supplementary medical insurance, may, 
at its option, include as enrollees persons 
who are on the Social Security or Railroad 
Retirement benefit rolls. 

Subsequent to House passage of this bill, 

the proceedings were vacated and the lan- 

of H.R. 14224 was adopted as an 
amendment to a Senate amendment to H.R. 
6319, to which the Senate agreed, and the 
provision became law as a part of that legis- 
lation. 

H.R. 14363 (Mrs. Grurrrrns); reported to 
Senate October 18, 1966. As unanimously 
reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means and passed by the House, this bill 
would amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide specific rules designed to 
facilitate the determination of entitlement 
to the 8600 deduction for dependents in the 
case of children of divorced or separated 
parents. Under the provisions of existing 
law, this determination has become a source 
of annoyance to taxpayers and has created 
a serious administrative burden on the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, which the bill was 
designed to alleviate. The bill was reported 
to the Senate without amendment, and at 
adjournment was pending on the Senate 
Calendar. 

H.R. 15119 (Mr, Mrs); sent to conference 
October 12, 1966. This bill, the “Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Amendment of 1966”, was 
designed to provide major improvements in 
the Federal-State unemployment compensa- 
tion program, and was the product of the 
broadest and most Intense review the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means has given to the 
unemployment compensation program since 
it was enacted in 1935 as part of the Social 
Security Act. 

The changes in the program provided by 
the bill as reported by the committee would 
extend coverage to additional jobs, establish 
a permanent program of extended benefits 
during periods of high unemployment, fur- 
nish the States a procedure for obtaining 
judicial review of certain determinations of 
the Secretary of Labor, improve the financing 
of the program, provide additional State 
requirements, and make other changes to 
strengthen and improve the Federal-State 
unemployment compensation program. 

The Senate passed the bill with numerous 

substantive amendments to the House- 
passed version, and the Committee of Con- 
ference did not arrive at an agreement on 
these matters prior to the adjournment of 
Congress. 
H.R. 15202 (Mr. MLS); Public Law 89-472, 
app. June 24, 1966. This legislation, which 
was enacted into law without amendment, 
provided a further temporary increase in the 
public debt limit to $330 billion for the 
period beginning on July 1, 1966, and ending 
on June 30, 1967. In the absence of legisla- 
tion, the debt limit would have reverted on 
July 1, 1966, to the permanent limit of $285 
billion. 2 

H.R. 16077 (Mr. Boccs); passed House 
October 21, 1966. As reported to the House, 
this bill would authorize the President in a 
trade agreement to eliminate or provide for 
the reduction of duty on dicyandiamide, 
without staging as would otherwise be re- 
quired. The present rate of duty on imports 
of dicyandiamide is 10% percent ad valorem. 
The committee was advised that dicyandia- 
mide is not produced in the United States, 
and Is obtained principally from a Canadian 
plant. It is used primarily to make 
melamine, which in turn is used in the 
manufacture of certain types of plastic. 


ray tubes). 
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H.R. 16160 (Mr. ULLMAN); passed House 
October 21, 1966. The purpose of this bill, 
as unanimously reported to and passed by 
the House, was to provide for the tariff treat- 
ment of fresh Chinese gooseberries at a rate 
equivalent to the general tariff level applied 
to berries rather than the level applied to 
“other fruits.” This would have the effect 
of changing the applicable rate of duty for 
fresh Chinese gooseberries from 17.5 percent 
ad valorem to 0.75 cents per pound. The 
Committee on Ways and Means was advised 
that imports of these berries, which are now 
primarily from New Zealand, are small in 
volume and relatively high in price, and do 
not directly compete with any domestic 
product. 

H.R. 16774 (Mr. Mris); Public Law 89-692, 
app. October 15, 1966. This legislation, which 
was unanimously reported and enacted into 
law without amendment, continued for 2 
years the tax treatment which had been 
available for taxable years ending before Jan- 
uary 1, 1967, under which a deduction for 
accrued vacation pay is not to be denied 
solely because the liability for it to a specific 
person has not been fixed or because the 
liability for It to each individual cannot be 
computed with reasonable accuracy. This 
action postponed for 2 more years the effec- 
tive date of Revenue Ruling 54-608, thus 
giving the Congrees further time to consider 
the problem of the deduction of accrued 
vacation pay and of other similar accrual- 
type deductions, 

H.R. 17271 (Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin); be- 
fore President for approval. The purpose of 
this legislation, which was unanimously re- 
ported and enacted into law without amend- 
ment, was to increase from $200 to $500 per 
month the specin! exclusion, for income tax 
purpose, granted to commissioned officers for 
pay received for services in combat zones or 
for related hospitalization. Pay recelved by 
enlisted personnel for service in a combat 
zone was already fully tax exempt. These 
exemption provisions had not been revised 
since the Korean conflict and military pay 
raises since that time had distorted the in- 
tended balance In the provisions. The bill 
was designed to corerct the resulting tax 
inequity. 

H.R. 17607 (Mr. Mrs); before President 
for approval. The purpose of this legislation, 
as reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, was to suspend for a temporary pe- 
riod two tax incentives for investment in 
plant and equipment and other investment 
property; namely, the 7-percent investment 
credit, and, in the case of bulldings (not 
eligible for the credit) certain forms of 
accelerated depreciation. The bill wns a 
part of the Administration's program to 
moderate the pace of the economy to a more 
sustainable level of economic growth. 

As finally approved, the measure suspends 
the investment credit for the period Oct. 10, 
1966, through Dec. 31,1967. The investment 
credit will continue to apply, however, to 
investments up to $20,000 made by a taxpayer 
or a business during the suspension perlod. 
It also suspends the use of the double de- 
clining balance and sum of the years’ digits 
methods of accelerated depreciation on 
buildings which are constructed or ordered 
during the suspension period. An exception 
is provided, however, to permit the use of 
these methods on buildings constructed dur- 
ing the suspension period provided that they 
do not cost more than $50,000. This excep- 
tion may not exceed $50,000 per taxpayer. 

As a result of a committee amendment, 
added to the bill on the floor of the House, 
a specific exception is provided to permit 
use of the investment credit during the sus- 
pension period with respect to investment in 
air and water pollution control facilities. 

Rules are also included to provide excep- 
tions to the suspension of the credit and 
accelerated depreciation with respect to 
property whose physical construction was 
begun before the beginning of the suspension 
period or which is constructed or acquired 
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pursuant to a contract which was binding on 
the taxpayer before the beginning of the 
suspension period and at all times thereafter. 

As a result of amendments added to H.R. 
17607 in the Senate, two other provisions 
were included in the bill, as finally approved. 
The first of these authorizes the Secretary 
of the Treasury to issue a new type of retire- 
ment bond at interest rates up to 5 percent. 
The second amendment is designed to clarify 
the tax consequences of a merger of the 
professional football leagues and to indicate 
that the antitrust laws are not to apply to a 
joint agreement by which member clubs of 
two or more professional football leagues 
combine their operations in an expanded 
single league. 

H.R. 18085 (Mr. Mz.vs); reported to House 
October 17, 1966. The purpose of this bill 
as reported to the House by the Committee 
on Ways and Means was to amend title II 
of the Social Security Act to liberalize the 
present provisions governing the length of 
time a family relationship must have existed 
in order for survivors’ insurance benefits to 
be payable on the basis of that relationship. 
The bill would reduce from 1 year to 6 
months the period for which an insured indi- 
vidual’s wife, husband, or stepchild (not 
otherwise qualified) must have occupied 
that status in order to qualify as a “widow,” 
“widower” or “stepchild” for benefit pur- 


poses. 

H.R. 18225 (Mr. Mrs): reported to House 
October 11, 1956. The purpose of this bill, 
which was reported to the House after an 
extensive examination of the operation of 
title XIX of the Social Security Act, was 
to place certain limitations on Federal par- 
ticipation and require certain modifications 
in the medical assistance programs of the 
States. The bill would exclude from Fed- 
eral matching the medical assistance sup- 
plied to the relatives of medically needy 
children. (The medical assistance for the 
children themselves would still be subject 
to Federal participation.) Under the bill the 
so-called comparability section of title XIX 
would be modified so that there could be 
separate eligibility and benefit requirements 
for the age 65 and over group and for the 
under age 65 groups, This would mean, for 
instance, that a State could “buy-in” under 
the Supplementary Medical Insurance 
(SMI) program (part B or medicare) for its 
aged but would not have to provide com- 
parable benefits for its under nge 65 group. 
The bill would also permit the States to 
“buy-in” under the SMI program for their 
Kerr-Mills and other medically indigent 
aged. (Under existing law, this “buy-in” 
is limited to cash recipients.) As a corollary 
to this, the bill would deny Federal participa- 
tion under title XIX as to the medically 
indigent aged whom the States could “buy- 
in" for under SMI. Another provision would 
modify the “maintenance of effort” require- 
ment of the 1965 amendments so that the 
States would be given the option of meeting 
this requirement on the basis of money 
payments alone. Additionally, the bill 
would make the special 175-percent Federal 
matching as to skilled medical personnel 
available as to such personnel administcring 
title XIX in State health departments where 
it is not the single State agency designated 
under the program. 

ELR. 18230 (Mr. Watts); see HR. 13103. 
This bill amends the Internnl Revenue Code 
of 1954 to provide that In determining the 
basis of property received In the liquidation 
of a subsidiary corporation, stock purchased 
by a corporation from a subeidlary is to be 
trented as purchased (irrespective of the at- 
tribution rules under sec, 318 of the code), if 
the stock was in fact purchased. The bill 
also eliminates an existing tax avoidance 
possibility by providing that installment 
notes are, under certain circumstances, to be 
treated as “disposed of” for purposes of sec- 
tion 453(d) (the installment sales provision). 

The substance of this bill was adopted in 
the Senate as an amendment to HR. 13103, 
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supra, agreed to in conference, and became 
law as a part of that legislation. 

H.J. Res. 688 (Mr. Mirus); Public Law 89- 
634, app. October 8, 1966. The purpose of 
this resolution, which was enacted into law 
as unanimously reported to the House by 
the committee, was to implement the Agree- 
ment for Facilitating the International Cir- 
culation of Visual and Auditory Materials of 
an Education, Scientific, and Cultural Char- 
acter, approved at Beirut in 1948 (known as 
the Beirut Agreement). It authorized the 
President to designate a Federal agency or 
agencies to assume the responsibility of 
carrying out the provisions of the agree- 
ment, and added new provisions to the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States to permit 
duty-free treatment for articles that are de- 
termined to be visual or auditory materials 
of an educational, scientific, or cultural 
character within the meaning of the agree- 
ment. The Committee on Ways and Means 
Was informed that enactment of this legis- 
lation would have the effect of increasing 
the institutional use abroad of certified 
American educational films and comparable 
materials, and was further of the opinion 
that full participation of the United States 
in the agreement would promote and in- 
crease mutual understanding between the 
people of the United States and those of 
other nations. 

S. 701 (Senator Mansrretp (by request); 
Public Law 89-23, app. May 22, 1965. As 
amended by the Committee on Ways and 
Means and enacted into law, the purpose of 
this legislation was to grant the President 
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the authority that would permit the United 
States to carry out its obligations under the 
International Coffee Agreement of 1962, 
which had previously been signed by the 
United States and ratified by the Senate. 

S. 801 (Senators Boccs and DOMINICK); 
Public Law 89-677, app. October 15, 1966. 
The purpose of this legislation was to provide 
authority, within certain limitations, for 
Federal agencies to use foreign currencies 
held by the United States which have been 
or may be reserved or set aside for specified 
programs or activities of any agency of the 
Government. Under the bill, it is required 
that reimbursement be made to the Treasury 
from applicable appropriations of the agency 
concerned, and that foreign currencies so 
used be replaced when needed for the pur- 
poses for which originally reserved which 
has been provided on a temporary, annual 
basis for the last 3 fiscal years, and by virtue 
of which the Committee on Ways and Means 
was advised it has been possible to defer or 
avold the purchase for dollars of a consider- 
able amount of foreign currencies, resulting 
in a significant, beneficial contribution to 
the balance-of-payments situation. 

S. 1013 (Senator SALTONSTALL); see H.R. 
13103, As unanimously reported to the 
House by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
this bill would require the Secretary of the 
Treasury to submit annually to the Con- 
gress a brief report setting forth the amounts 
of the contingent and unfunded abilities 
of the Federal Government, including those 
of agencies and instrumentalities of the 
Government. 

PRIVATE BILLS 
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A similar provision adopted by the Senate 
as an amendment to H.R. 13103, supra, was 
modified in conference to require that a re- 
port setting forth the aggregate and indi- 
vidual amounts of the contingent Habilities 
and the unfunded liabilities of the Govern- 
ment be made on the first of each regular 
session of the Congress with respect to the 
ee oat pl preceding June 30 

une 30, 1967, and became la 

of that legislation. pee 
F, er (Senator FULBRIGHT); before Presl- 

ent for approval, The p of this - 
lation was to authorize he Bee Secretary ot th 
Treasury to conclude the settlement of a debt 
arising from a loan by the United States to 
Greece in 1929, on which no payments have 
been made since the early years of World 
War IL Under the terms of the settlement, 
Greece will repay at interest $13,155,921 in 
82 annual installments; the latter with one 
exception will each amount to approximately 
$329,000, and the payments thus will total 
about $26.7 million. The bill provides that 
the sums so paid by Greece shall be depos- 
ited in the Treasury of the United States, 
and it authorizes the appropriation of 
amounts equivalent to the sums so deposited 
for use in financing educational and cultural 
exchange programs authorized by the Mutual 
Educational and Cultural Exchange Act of 
1961 in relation to Greece and the people of 


Both the Department of Labor and the 
Department of State recommended this legis- 
lation and requested its prompt enactment. 


Twenty-eight private bilis were reported by the Committee on Ways and Means during this Congress, 19 of which were enacted 
law (2 as a part of other bills). Most of these bills provided for the duty-free entry of certain scientific instruments for „ 
educational institutions. A listing of the private bills reported by the committee, noted as to the items covered by each and the status of 


the bill at adjournment, follows: 


Private bill No. and author 


H.R. 1317 Gir. Oubser) 
H. R. 1386 (Mr. Lipscomb) 
H. R. 2265 (Mr. O'Hara of IIIinols) 
H. R. 1 (fr: Pen). 
H. R. 4 (Mr, Rogers of Colorado) .......--- 
H. R. 4832 (Mr, Karsten) — 
H.R, 5831 (Mr. O'Brien) 
H. R. 6666 (Mr. Moorbead).....-....---.-.--- 
H. R. 6906 (Mr. Strutton) 
H. R. 7608 (Mr, Jarman) nesiima 
H. R. 8232 Gir, Steed) 
H. R. 8272 (Mtr. Thompson of New Jersey) 
HR. SEAT (Mr. Irwin) oe a ra es 
H. R. $351 (Mir. Reiten 
H. R. 9587 (Mr. Aspinall). esitis 
H. R. 9588 (Mr. Boggs)... 
H. R. 9903 (Mr. Gamo) 


H. R. 117 (Mr. ray) 
H. R. 11941 (Mrs. Helton). 


12110 Oir: Xn ul 
R. 12197 (Mr. McCormack) 
„HR. 13035 (Mr. Rumsfeld) 
H. R. 13190 (Mr, Conte) 
FER, Noch te 


FLR, 14388 (Mr, Thom of New Torse; 
1. 1410 (r. Tohiord), . 


Date 8 and law No. or status ol 


1905). 
5 Law 89-197 (approved Nov. 1, 
ric Law 89-177 (approved Oct. 30, 
Private Law 89-209 (approved Nov. 8, 
1905). 


Passed House Oct, 21, 100 

Sears to House Oct. 12, 1966 (sce 
H. R. 11216), 

Paxsod House Oct. 21, 1900. 


ill at adjournment 


nes Law 89-198 (approved Nov. 2, | Mass spectrometer 
3 Law 80-172 (approved Oct. 30, . do. 
Private Law 89-199 (approved Nov. 2, do 
Privats Law 80-181 (approved Oct. 31, 


9 

5 Mass trometer.. 
4) Digit: 

(5) Photomicroseope. 
(6) Rheogoniometer. 
Mass spectrometer.. 


Carillon 


Craig countercurrent distribution ap- 
paratus, 

Rotating chal r .-..-..-------.s-- 

Multigap magnetic spectrograph... .. 


Weissenberg rheogoniometer- . 
Ship model 8 


Rheogonlo meter 
Triaxlal apparatus and rheogoniometer__ 


Item for which duty-free entry provided Institution or organization Involved 


Stanford University, Stanford, Calit. 
Pomona College, Claremont, Calif, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
University of Washington: 


1065). 
.. :: winawa.. Si Anaa Church Las open Neg 
re Law 80-174 (approved Oct. 30, BpOCLTOMeLe nananana aa St. Louis University, St. Louls, Mo; 
Pri Law 89-219 (approved Mar. 7, | Stained glass and cement windows......| Our Lady of the Seminary, 
Private Law 80-208 (approved Nov. 8, | Spectrograph zyvtem- 2... University ih ene 8 
Priv to Law 89-193 (spproved Nov. 1, ‘en 8 trometer and split-pole spectro- Unversity of Rochester, Rochester, 
an Law 89-187 (approved Oct. 31, | Distribution machine University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla, 
5 Law 89-195 (approved Nov. 1, | Mass spectrometer-gas chromatograph... Oklahoma State: University, Stillwater, 
Privato Law 89-175 (approved Oct. 30, | Isotope separator Princeton Untvorsity, Princeton, N.J. 
Private Law 89-241 (approved Apr. 18, | Authentic troubador uniform A Bugle Corps, Bridge- 
Private Law 80-196 (approved Nov. 1, | Shadomaster measuring projector... University of South Dakota. 


Copiado State University, Fort Collins, 


Olo. 
Louisiana State Universit 
Center, New Orleans, La, eee 
Yale University. 


Ohio State University. 

Smith College. 

Catholle University of Amer 
atholic Univers: 

Indiana Universit X 858 

Case Institute of Technolo. 


Lutheran Church of the Cov 

A0 mnene 5 Mam: gas 
* » Boston, 

8 nivers! 


Magnetic spectrograph 
phi ‘a. 
Mass spectrometer and rheogonlometer..) Princeton University, Princeton, NJ: 
Double neutron diffractometer. ......... niversity of Missouri, Columb: j 
ROIS Ja cock A A parhne of Tilinois. art 
CORO nae ha paneh ween meer University of California at Riverside: 


Footnote continued on following page. 
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Norx.— Free entry provisions were enacted for additional articles as enumerated below following Senate inclusion of the provisions in the public bills specified and thelr 


acceptance under the con: 


agreements on the bills: 


I. R. 11216 


Institution or organ ization 


University 
Utah State University.. 
ty of Hawall 


Univers! 
University of Utah 


International Peace Garden, Dunseith, N. Dax 


c enn tion samdonne 
H. R. 13243 (Mr. Burton of Utah), 


Similar bills before Committee on Ways and Means 


ILR. 7050 (Mr. Redlin). 


= 


H. R. 8436 


I. R. 17507 (Mr. Daniels). 


Policymaking and Administration in 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND S. MUSKIE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, one of 
the continuing problems of education is 
the gap between policymaking and ad- 
ministration. ‘This is highlighted very 
perceptively in a recent report on “A 
Comparison of Commonly Accepted 
School Board Practices With Those of 
the District of Columbia Board of Edu- 
cation” presented to the Board of Edu- 
cation Analysis Committee of the Dis- 
trict Citizens for Better Public Education. 
I ask unanimous consent that the text of 
this report, prepared by J. L. Draper, 
research consultant, be reprinted in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Comparison OF COMMONLY ACCEPTED 
Scoot. Boarp Practices Wira THOSE or 
THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA BOARD or EDU- 
CATION 

(A report prepared for the Board of Educa- 
tion Analysis Committee of the District 
of Columbia Citizens for Better Public Ed- 
ucation, by J. L. Draper, Research Consul- 
tant; Chairman, Mrs. Gilbert Harrison; 
August 21, 1966, Washington, D.C.) 

PREFACE 

The purpose of this report is to bring to 
light the opinions of professionals and stu- 
dents of education in regard to certain school 
board practices. Interested citizens and 
school board members alike are often too 
burdened with time-consuming meetings, 
conferences, and policy planning, as well as 


practitioners in the field. Hopefully, if my 
interpretation is ever subject to question, 
the reader may detect it from the passage as 
quoted. I originally intended to avoid in- 
cluding any personal opinions in order that 
the reader could draw his own, but the 
wealth of material is invariably so positive 
in one direction or another that the exclusion 
of such opinions would represent a false at- 
tempt at objectivity. I have determined 
that it would be far better to state the case 
as I see it and allow the reader to dissent 
wherever he chooses. I have never, however, 
excluded any arguments contrary to my opin- 
ions as they developed. The simple fact is 
that the courses of action towards solution 
to the problems contained herein are agreed 
upon by the experts. I have merely tried to 
stay within the bounds of their thinking. 

Many people were of especial help in com- 
piling this report. I wish to thank Mrs. 
Robert T. Morse and Mrs. Gilbert Harrison 
of the District of Columbia Citizens for 
Better Public Education for their guidance 
and suggestions. Members of the D.C. Board 
of Education—in particular Mrs, Stults, Dr. 
Sessions, Dr. Alexander, Mrs, Steele, and 
Colonel Hamilton—and its Executive Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Williamson were most coopera- 
tive. Members of the D.C. school adminis- 
tration, most notably Dr. Carroll, also gave 
their time and consideration to questions I 
posed. I wish to extend my gratitude to 
Officials and staff members of the National 
Education Association for talking with me 
and allowing me to use their facilities. The 
several people involved in reporting to me 
through the recent survey of selected school 
board practices of major citles conducted 
by the DCCBPE have provided valuable in- 
formation. Although space does not allow 
me to name them all here, I extend my 
thanks to them. Finally, I appreciate the 
candid remarks of the members of the Wash- 
ington press with whom I consulted in re- 
gard to this report. 

It is the sincere hope of the writer that 
the report will provide helpful information 
to all interested parties. 

PART I—THE DELINEATION OF DUTIES AND RẸ- 
SPONSIBILITIES BETWEEN THE SCHOOL BOARD 
AND THE ADMINISTRATION 

The problem in general 

Undoubtedly the most pressing problem 
facing America’s school boards today is the 
difficulty in distinguishing practically be- 
tween the role of the board and the role of 
the superintendent and his staff. A recent 
government survey sent to school systems 
having 1,200 pupils or more reveals that 21 
percent of the respondents listed problems 
concerning board-superintendent relation- 
ships.“ Judging from the welter of litera- 
ture on the subject, it is likely that to a 
greater or lesser degree the problem exists 
in the majority of school boards. The fail- 
ure of a board to function properly and 
efficiently with its superintendent is par- 
ticularly dangerous because the relation- 
ship is fundamental to the school system, 
All other problems under the board's control, 
such as keeping the board Informed, board 
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organization, and so forth, are subordinate 
to it. Fiscal problems, however damaging 
are often not within the control of the board. 
Such is the cast in the District of Colum- 
bia. It is necessary, therefore, to determine 
the proper role of the board and that of the 
administration and to combine them to a 
workable team within the school system. 

There is overwhelming agreement about 
the theoretical distinction between respon- 
sibilities. The school board is the policy- 
making agency for the school system. Policy 
execution, or administration, is the function 
of the superintendent and his staff.“ In prac- 
tice, however, this delineation is not strictly 
observed. It is common knowledge among 
educators that in some districts superin- 
tendents participate in the adoption of policy 
and even establish policy. In other districts 
the boards assume executive functions? Most 
educators believe that much of this overlap- 
ping is unnecessary and unhealthy. They 
agree with Walton who points out in his 
book, “Administration and Policy~Making in 
Education,” that administrators must func- 
tion only within the bounds of educational 
purposes which are set by the board. He 
holds that decisions relating to the school 
system are lay decisions and, therefore, that 
laymen should Judge the purposes of educa- 
tion.“ Nevertheless, the superintendent and 
his staff have have proficiency in education 
and administration, which causes them to 
enter into matters of policy. In fact, the 
superintendent is in a position to exert con- 
siderable power over policy development. On 
the other hand, the board has the respon- 
sibllity for employing or dismissing the 
superintendent, Hence, it can force the 
superintendent to yield certain administra- 
tive functions, 

-It is apparent that the problem goes be- 
yond those board-superintendent situations 
in which one side or the other dominates the 
relationships. There is a legitimate “grey 
area” in which board responsibilities are 
shared by the superintendent. and vice- 
versa. Griffiths noted this in 1956: 

“This interrelation comes about because 
the board needs to know certain facts, which 
only the superintendent has, before policy 
can be made wisely. Likewise, in order to 
administer policy, the superintendent needs 
to understand all ramifications of the policy, 
and he can do so only if he la in on the devel- 
opment of the policy from the outset. In 
actual practice, in good school situations, it 
has been found that the superintendent 
normally supplies the evidence on which the 
board makes the policy. The board, in turn, 
is interested in the administration of the 
policy and checks on it by asking the super- 
intendent to make periodic reports. In this 
manner, the board exercises control over the 
administration of the school.“ “ 

To explain this grey area” does not solve 
the problem of keeping it workable. The 
delineation of the board's responsibilities 
and those of the superintendent—partic- 
ularly in this area—is one which changes ac- 
cording to changes in the nature of the 
board and in that of the superintendent. 
Some of the most recent writers go a step 
beyond Griffiths. Their views are less con- 
servative and perhaps more realistic, Ar- 
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chie R. Dykes, an Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation at the University of Tennessee, in 
his recent book, “School Board and Super- 
intendent: Their Effective Working Relation- 
ships,” states the following: 

“School boards must recognize, as an op- 
erational premise, that the day is long since 
past when boards themselyes could intel- 
ligently decide all issues before him... as 
the modern system evolves, it is increasingly 
apparent that the administration/making 
dichotomy is not a very meaningful guide for 
proper division of function. The complexity 
of the modern school system and the sophis- 
tication of modern administration preclude a 
clear-cut separation of administration and 
policy-making. The fact is that the two 
functions overlap. There is a vast area 
that is neither policy-making nor adminis- 
tration per se. Further, a superintendent 
providing proper leadership to his board is 
deeply and actively involved in policy-making 
by virtue of recommending, advising, and 
initiating.” 

The author believes that school board 
members must learn how to use the abilities 
of the experts working under them. He 
Points out rather convincingly that the role 
of the superintendent is evolving and that 
school boards must take this into consid- 
eration. Dykes states that more freedom 
must be given to the professional superin- 
tendent in matters of policy because 
“. .. imaginative and forceful leadership 18 
not likely to be attracted to a position in 
Which there is little room for independent 
initiative." He goes on to explain the dan- 
ger to education in having superintendents 
whose job security is so shaky that they have 
to yield to criticism and become ‘yes men’ 
to the board in order to survive. 

A survey on the Hillsborough 
County, Florida, Public Schools completed 
this year by the Division of Surveys and 
Field Services of the George Peabody College 
for Teachers in Nashville, Tennessee contains 
Many informative statements on school 
boards in general. The survey staff con- 
sisted of many scholars and professional ed- 
Ucators from several universities and col- 
leges. On the subject of the evolving role 
Of the school superintendent the report had 
this to say: 

“The literature of school administration 
im recent years has increasingly emphasized 
the importance of the superintendent's lead- 
ership role in influencing the development of 
Policies which would move the school system 
in the direction of generally accepted goals. 
This expanded concept of the superintend- 
ent's role does not reduce the responsibili- 
ties or prerogatives of the board, Rather, it 
assigns to the superintendent and his staff 
the awesome responsibility of initiating pro- 
Rosals and policies for presentation to the 
board for consideration.” # 

In a 1965 publication, The Unique Role of 
the Superintendent of Schools,” the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association supports the new role 
Of the superintendent: 

“The superintendent should be a leader in 
Policy formulation. The school board de- 
cides policy, and the superintendent sees 
that it is carried out. But the formulation 
tee always should be a shared responsibil- 

In a statement of beliefs the American As- 
8 of School Administrators stated in 


“We believe that there is no one best pro- 
cedure for sharing responsibility for policy 
development, School board members, ad- 
Ministrators, and classroom teachers must 
develop policies and practices appropriate to 

conditions, rather than adopt those 
established elsewhere.” 1° 

As school systems, especially those of large 
urban areas, become more complex, school 
administrators tend to take into considera- 
ton their changing role. It appears to me 
— — 
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that school board members, by and large, do 
not recognize the superintendent's changing 
role. They retain idealistic and outmoded 
views of their relationship with him. 
Rather than accepting realistically the super- 
intendent's function in policy-making, board 
members either “sweep it under the rug” as 
if it weren't there or they view it as a weak- 
ness of the system which has not yet been 
solyed. This is not to say that the super- 
intendent’s function should ever be legisla- 
tive. To quote Dykes once again: 

“Any successful division of responsibility 
must give the board legislative and judicial 
power and functions and the superintendent 
executive and initlatory powers and func- 
tions. However, this does not mean that a 
clear-cut line of demarcation can be estab- 
lished.” 1 

Back in history the school board’s func- 
tion was once administrative, It no longer 
is, and that is as it should be. The super- 
intendent’s role was once strictly admin- 
istrative. Realistically speaking, this is no 
longer true. The board must depend too 
much upon the administrative officers for 
concrete information and advice to say that 
policy-making is out of the realm of the 
administration. It appears that the deline- 
ation of responsibilities may best be summed 
up as follows: the school board remains sole- 
ly the policy-making body for the school sys- 
tem, but the superintendent and his staff 
function to initiate and develop as well as 
execute policy. The board has the final word 
on the enactment of policy because it is re- 
sponsible to the public. 

The keynote to successful board-superin- 
tendent relationships, regardless of the de- 
gree to which duties are clarified, 1s the spirit 
of cooperation. If each has respect and con- 
fidence in the other, problems are kept to a 
minimum. For such a spirit to exist where 
there is a forceful superintendent and a 
forceful board, the board must recognize the 
superintendent's role in policy formation, 
Goldhammer refers to the importance of un- 
derstanding in the relationship: 

“Rather than being primarily concerned 
with attempting to distinguish between 
policy-making and administration, the school 
board and administration could better use 
their efforts to agree upon certain behavioral 
interpretations of their respective roles and 
upon how they can work together as a 
team.” * 

One reason why board members are re- 
luctant to admit the superintendent's power 
in policy matters or to grant him additional 
power is thoroughly legitimate. They are 
afraid of becoming a ‘rubber stamp’ board. 
This is a real danger, but it need not occur 
if the board fully understands its role in 
setting standards and goals for the school 
system. The board must select a highly qual- 
ified, courageous professional as its superin- 
tendent. Since the board may then have 
confidence in the judgment of its adminis- 
tration, it can devote itself to interpreting 
the public's will and evaluating the achieve- 
ment of the school system. Only under 
these conditions will it be able to avold un- 
due tampering with administrative duties. 
If the board decides that the superintendent 
is not maintaining the standards and pol- 
icies which it has approved, its only alterna- 
tive is to appoint a different superintendent. 

To illustrate this point we can take as an 
example an area which often causes friction 
between the board and the superintendent— 
personnel. Dykes explains the situation as 
follows: 

“Tt Is agreed among students of school ad- 
ministration that the board should take 
specific action regarding school personnel 
only upon recommendations of the superin- 
tendent. Selection, employment, promotion, 
and management of the staff should rest 
with the superintendent, Board activities in 
this area should be limited to acting on the 
superintendent's recommendations. . . . This 
does not mean that the board is to be merely 
‘rubber stamp’ in personnel affairs. It is the 
board's duty to establish policies and proce- 
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dures through which personnel matters will 
be handled. The board may and should in- 
sist that new staff members be of high qual- 
ity, that great care be exercised in screening 
applicants, that promotions be based on per- 
formance, and so on.“ * 

The guidelines as related by Dykes in re- 
gard to personnel apply generally to all areas 
of mutual concern between the board and the 
superintendent. 

A good rule-of-thumb for delineating du- 
ties is found in the survey report of the Hills- 
borough County Public Schools: “Adminis- 
trative regulations can be administratively 
changed and merely reported to the board, 
whereas board policies can only be changed 
by formal action of the board.” 1 

But this, like much of what has been re- 
ported here, is general in scope. In consid- 
eration of the legitimate “grey area” which 
exists, there Is general agreement with Wil- 
son's statement: 

“The best way to minimize the confusion 
or the deliberate trespassing is to spell out 
in as much detail as possible the exclusive 
duties of each party.” = 

Some school districts have attempted to do 
just that. In a current survey being con- 
ducted by the District of Columbia Citizens 
for Better Public Education the school sys- 
tem for Milwaukee, Wisconsin, reported that 
there is a firm delineation of duties and re- 
sponsiblilities between the school adminis- 
tration and the school board. On March 6, 
1957, the Board of School Directors of Mil- 
waukee adopted a statement of principles 
entitled “The School Board and the Admin- 
istration" which it circulates to all interested 
parties through its public information sery- 
ice. The nature of the booklet is explained 
as follows: 

“Tt incorporates generally accepted prin- 
ciples and policies that govern the respective 
functions and operating procedures of the 
School Board and the Administration, and 
the relationships involved therein. Its con- 
tents should prove helpful to those interested 
in these important matters. 

“A comprehensive review of the best litera- 
ture in the field preceded the preparation of 
this material. Numerous textbooks, maga- 
zine articles, and printed speeches were con- 
sulted, As a result, few thoughts Included 
e are original. Most of them are opin- 
ons already expressed elsewhere experts 
in the field.” * 

The responsibilities of the board and those 
of the superintendent are spelled out in this 
statement of principles. In addition, key 
areas of possible friction are broken down 
into the duties of the board and those of the 
superintendent. Such a document would 
benefit any school system. 

Goldhammer also comments to the effect 
that there ts a need to be explicit in defining 
the duties of each If the harmonious accom- 
plishment of given ends is to be achieved: 

“By coming to terms with the problem of 
how each will perform in a given set of cir- 
cumstances, the school board and the ad- 
ministrator can make adequate working defi- 
nitions of their responsibilities.” u 

The author gives as a specific example the 
consideration of a new course of study in the 
school system. He believes that the school 
board should determine if the new course 
is “in accordance with the aspirations of the 
public and whether or not public funds 
should be expended for it.“ The school ad- 
ministrator, on the other hand, would de- 
termine the breadth of the content of the 
course, and the textbooks; and 
methods to be used. begin 

Goldhammer goes on to polnt out that the 
administrator must keep the board fully 
informed. This point cannot be overempha- 
sized, A board well-informed its 
superintendent can deal confidently with his 
recommendations and better serve the public, 
A major weak point in board-superintendent 
relations may develop—as it often does 
when the superintendent is not sufficiently 
complete and objective in the information 
which he supplies to the board. When the 
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superintendent presents more than one side 
of each issue with his recommendation, the 
board is in a more realistic position to choose 
and judge according to the will of the people. 
Goldhammer sums up current ideas about the 
executive responsibilities of the superintend- 
ent as follows: 

1. It is his responsibility constantly to 
assist the board to evaluate the effectiveness 
of the educational enterprise and the extent 
to which it is meeting both the needs for 
education generally and the aspirations of 
the citizens of the community particularly. 
It is his responsibility to inform the board of 
inadequacies and of needs which should be 
met if the school is to achieve its purposes. 

“2. It is his responsibility to advise the 
board of various alternatives of action with 
respect to any of the problems with which 
the school district is confronted. It is his 
Tesponsibility to assist the board in under- 
standing the consequences for the com- 
munity and for the public schools of its ac- 
cepting one set of alternatives in place of 
another. 

“3. It is his responsibility to execute the 
policies which the board has established and 
to inform the board of the extent to which 
effectiveness of the educational program is 
promoted or hindered as the result of those 
Policies.” 1 

As I indicated earlier in regard to person- 
nel, there are certain areas about which it 
is generally believed that the superintendent, 
if he is working within the bounds of the 
educational policies prescribed by the com- 


hammer is substantiated by most educators: 

“(Superintendents feel that there are) two 
areas of operations in which the school board 
should act exclusively upon their recommen- 
dations and in accordance with their wishes. 
These areas are in matters pertaining to in- 
structional methods and personnel. Prob- 
lems related to instructional methods are 
considered by superintendents to be profes- 
sional matters unrelated to public policy. 
The selection of sequences of learning activ- 
ities, the adoption of textbooks, the develop- 
ment of course guides, and the determina- 
tion of proper teaching devices fall within 
the jurisdiction of professional knowledge 
and go beyond the limitations of interested, 
but, nevertheless, lay perspectives. Super- 
intendents feel that interference in these 
matters constitutes an amateurish meddling 
in professional concerns. 

“The superintendents generally feel that 
personne! selection, evaluation, and recom- 
mendations for dismissal or retention con- 
stitute a power which they must have if they 
are to maintain effective and efficient or- 
ganizational operation.” * 

The problem of the District of Columbia 

In the District of Columbia there has 
existed for some time an unfortunate rela- 
tionship between the Board of Education 
and the superintendent. There is general 
agreement that the board, for at least the 
past ten years, has functioned as a “rubber 
stamp” board. In a recent study conducted 
by the Task Force on Antipoverty in the 
District of Columbia of the Committee on 
Education and Labor in the United States 
House of Representatives, the following ac- 
cusation was made: 

“What has happened in Washington is that 
the Board has in effect abdicated its policy- 
making functions to the Superintendent of 
Schools.” = 

This comment and press statements to 
the same effect brought public attention and 
considerable clamor to the failure of the 
Majority of the board members to treat 
critically the recommendations of the super- 
intendent. This situation no longer exists, 
however. With the appointment of three 
new board members in June of this year, all 
of whom had criticized the superintendent's 
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policies prior to their appointment, the 
majority of the board changed drastically in 
character. 

However advantageous the change in the 
nature of the board may be, it is not without 
problems in respect to its relationship with 
the office of superintendent. The great dan- 
ger is that the new board, in its effort to 
avoid the pitfall of becoming a “rubber 
stamp” board, will go to the other extreme 
and become deeply involved in administra- 
tive functions. Certain weaknesses in its 
overall organization, to be discussed later, 
already force the board into administrative 
areas which should not concern it. In a 
discussion with a well-known education re- 
porter for a Washington newspaper, I found 
agreement that in the past the District of 
Columbia system was one in which the ad- 
ministration made all the policy and that in 
the present system there Is a serious danger 
that the board would do the administrating.* 
There is no question that such would be a 
lamentable error. Aside from demanding 
endless hours of the board members, it 
would damage teacher and staff morale and 
ultimately injure the children, whom every 
member of the school system desires to 
protect. 

If the present board believes that a prob- 
lem existe in its relationship with the super- 
intendent, it should take the time imme- 
diately to examine the issue in depth. It 
should then either decide to readjust its role 
as the policy-making body as devold of ad- 
ministrative interests as possible, or—if it 
believes that it must retain administrative 
duties under present circumstances—it 
should select a new superintendent and give 
him full support in hiring the staff he be- 
Ueves he needs to do the job well. In either 
case the board remains outside administra- 
tive problems and sees that they are solved 
by the administration. 

Another observation which may be helpful 
to the board is offered here by way of sug- 
gestion. Maurice E. Stapley states a well- 
accepted principle regarding school boards: 

“Policy adopted without complete under- 
standing by the board and without adequate 
debate may increase, rather than decrease, 
friction between board and administrators.” * 

There is almost total agreement that open 
board meetings, such as exist in Washington, 
are absolutely necessary and right. The 
rationale behind the contention is that the 
public, in addition to its basic right to ob- 
serve its board, may determine the nature 
and quality of its school system and the 
direction it is taking. An informed public 
of this type will understand the problems of 
the system and ald in their solution. Hence, 
for the public’s sake also (either directly or 
through news media) policy adoption should 
be preceded by adequate discussion as 
Stapley states. We are not so naive to be- 


board is constituted of highly ethical and 
devoted individuals, but they are aware of 
each other's convictions and can reasonably 
anticipate support or lack of support for 
their own viewpoint. Lengthy discussion 
may not always be n before a vote, 
but some concrete statements of the reason- 
ing behind voting one way or the other would 
be helpful to the administration and the 
public. Taking votes without adequate 
public discussion that is indicative of the 
policy behind it may well be damaging in 
the long run. It certainly works against 
the idea of informing the public; retaining 
the interest of the public is important in 
securing the best possible school system. 

There is reason to be optimistic about the 
school board situation in Washington. The 
board consists of sensitive, alert members 
who are undergoing a period of self-examina- 
tion. They are acutely aware of their prob- 
lems and have the courage to solve them 
insofar as it is within their power to do 
80. 
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PART UH— S OUR IN THE STRUCTURE 
OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Standing committees 


Several studies have demonstrated that 
school boards across the nation spend too 
much time on technical and managerial de- 
tails, or trivia, leaving policy decision almost 
entirely to the professional staff. One such 
study, typical in its findings of similar 
studies, concluded that in an eight month 
period 33 percent of the decisions made by 
the board could be considered “housekeep- 
ing” decisions, 59 percent were administra- 
tive, and only 8 percent related to policy.” 
Members of the present Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia are conscious of 
this type of inefficiency in their operation. 
Consequently, they are studying the situa- 
tion and considering revisions. Since vir- 
tually every writer on the subject believes 
that standing committees contribute to this 
inefficiency, the board should seriously con- 
sider its present structure. The Board of 
Education has nine permanent committees 
at this writing: Finance; Legislation; Rules; 
Personnel; Buildings, Grounds and Equip- 
ment; Student Activities; Health and Spe- 
cial Education Services; Complaints, Appeals, 
and Employee Relations; and District of Co- 
lumbia Teachers College. 

The trend is definitely away from stand- 
ing committees. According to W. Deffen- 
baugh who reported on a survey in 1927, 
most large city school boards had standing 
committees. According to a 1958-59 gov- 
ernment survey, 85 percent of the total re- 
spondents had no standing committees and 
53.2 percent of the school districts with en- 
roliment of 25,000 or more had no standing 
committees.” Assuming that the trend has 
continued in the past ten years, these per- 
centages will have increased. Furthermore, 
in the government survey, 56 percent of the 
school districts with 25,000 or more en- 
rolled, which had standing committees, listed 
no more than four standing committees. 
This evidence is corroborated by a survey still 
being correlated under the direction of the 
District of Columbia Citizens for Better 
Public Education. The study, which limits 
itself mostly to large city school districts 
roughly comparable in enrollment to Wash- 
ington (the smallest respondent in the area 
of standing committees was Akron, Ohio, 
with 58,000), reports fifteen respondents 
other than Washington regarding standing 
committees: 


City and number of standing committees 


Six cities, or 40 percent of the total, re- 
port no standing committees, and eleven 
cities, or 73.4 percent of the total, have three 
standing committees or fewer“ Moreover, 
the comments which several of the respond- 
ents made regarding the value of standing 
committees are significant: 

Buffalo: “Board should operate as a repre- 
sentative body. Deliberations are handi- 
capped unless in ‘Committee-of-the-whole’.” 

Chicago: “Personally, I can think of strong 
points only for a General Committee. Ex- 
ception would be for special committee to 
study a current need and then disband. 

“Communication between (the) commit- 
tee and (the) General Committee, at best, 
is never very good, (The) Committee, after 
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spending hours on s problem, expects (the) 
General Committee to accept its findings 
without question.” 

Cincinnati: “The strength of a Committee 
of the Whole Is its working together on prob- 
lems rather than having lack of nt 
over what several individuals decide is best 
for the Board. 

“(The policy of having standing commit- 
tees) requires more time and energy on the 
part of all board members.” 

Houston: “No standing committees. Board 
works as a committee of the whole.” 

Milwaukee: “(The polfcy of having stand- 
Ing committees Is) desirable (sic.) with a 
large board. . (but there exists a) possible 
conflict with the administration.” © 

Newark: “Strong points: Continuity. In- 
creases knowledge and competence of board 
members. Weak points: Become involved 
in trivia. Time consuming.” 

New Orleans: “In my judgment, this school 
system is very fortunate in that the Board 
of Education does not have standing com- 
mittees. I believe that standing committees 
tend to result in unnecessary concern by the 
Board in minor details. I think that the 
present policy of not having standing com- 
mittees is most effective.” 

Portland: It is Board policy to function 
as a committee of the whole on most mat- 
ters.” 

Unlike the majority of city school districts 
quoted above, three cities commented only 
favorably concerning standing committees. 

Akron: “Strong points: Good. Specialize 
Tor period of one year. Assignments are ro- 
tated.” 


Dallas: “Strong points: Since service free, 
committees can give much more individual 
attention (to) School Business. The com- 
mittee only makes recommendations. The 
whole board in regular meeting transacts 
Official business. Weak points: None under 
the above arrangement.” 

Seattle: “(The policy of having standing 
committees) facilitates handling of routine 
business, and special problems can receive 
Preliminary screening and direction, thus 
conserving the time of the whole board.” 

In regard to the comments of the last 
three cities, most educators would point out 
that much of the “individual attention (to) 
School Business” and “handling of routine 
business” falls within the category of the 
administration and should not be delegated 
to the board. 

In order to appreciate the trend away from 
Standing committees it helps to understand 
the inception and some of the history of 
standing committees. Standing committees 
existed before the office of the superintendent 
Was created. The earliest ones date back to 
approximately 1721 in Boston. Their pur- 
Pose was to divide administrative duties 
among the members of the board because of 
the amount of work involved.. As city school 
districts were gradually consolidated over a 
Perlod of time, the standing committee sys- 
tem persisted and appeared to be needed. 
Gradually the number of board members 
increased, often to more than 100 members 
Per board. To save confusion these boards 
required standing committees also. The job 
of su tendent was created in order to 
do well what standing committees had great 
difficulty doing at all. Today the number of 
boards and the number of members per board 
is drastically reduced. Consequently, a 
Possible need for standing committees has 
been eliminated. Reeves explains the situ- 
ation clearly: 

“The committee system developed to s 
Point at which the board had few functions 
remaining other than to approve the actions 
of a ridiculously large number of commit- 
tees. During the present century with the 
decline in the number of school board mem- 
bers, committees of the board have become 
generully recognized as obsolete . . . How- 
ever, tradition is a powerful deterrent to 
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change, and many boards still have one or 
more standing committees ... A study of 
the rules and regulations of boards indicates 
that the duties of standing committees are 
largely administrative and advisory; such 
duties are the province of the superintendent 
and his staff, who have been trained for the 
work and are experienced in it... (A com- 
mittee’s) recommendations would be useful 
only in case the board does not have con- 
fidence in the superintendent's professionally 
considered recommendations. If that con- 
dition obtains, it is time for the board to 
secure a superintendent in whose Judgment 
it has confidence . . It appears that there 
are no real functions for such committees to 
perform that are not the board's legislative 
and policymaking functions or the superin- 
tendent's administrative and advisory func- 
tions. The weight of professional education 
opinions is against the use of standing com- 
mittees. They were necessary for the per- 
formance of administrative duties before 
there were superintendents, and they were 
needed to expedite the board’s business in 
the days of the 100-member city school 
boards. However, it seems to be a little 
absurd for a board of seven members to di- 
vide itself into committees.“ 

Reeves goes on to elaborate upon some of 
the disadvantages of standing committees. 
They may be listed as follows: 

1. Either the board “rubber stamps” the 
committee’s recommendation, or it responds 


be administrative. > 

3. Standing committees often have over- 
lapping functions (eg. “Finance” and 
“Bulldings and Grounds”) which causes fric- 
tion between committees. 

4. The board is fragmented into different 
groups which develop special interests and 
tend to seek power. 

5. Fact finding should be done by the pro- 
fessionals. 

6. Referral of matters to standing com- 

mittees postpones action by the board and 
causes delays which often hamper the efi- 
ciency and effectiveness of the superintend- 
ent who must wait for Its report to be acted 
upon. 
7. Members of standing committees often 
think of themselves as experts in the area 
covered by their committee. This speclaliza- 
tion infringes upon management function. 

8, Misunderstanding often results from the 
belief that the board Is committed to accept- 
ing the standing committees recommenda- 
tions. 

There is also general agreement that the 
board can function well as a committee-of- 
the-whole. As such the board can delib- 
erate issues, but it must adjourn itself and 
meet as a board in regular meeting in order 
to take official action. Along the same gen- 
eral lines of thought, one standing commit- 
tee is considered better than two, two are 
better than three, and so forth. The most 
prevalent single standing committee is one 
on finance. 

Although some educators have similar 
feelings about special committees of the 
board, the majority of writers see some value 
in them, H. Thomas James sums up much 
of the thinking in the following passage: 

“Special committees—those which are ap- 
pointed for a specific task and for a limited 
time—may serve a useful function. An ex- 
ample is the screening committee, which 
sorts out the applications for the post of 
superintendent so that the whole board may 
consider only the best-qualified candidates. 
A few fact-finding tasks may not lend them- 
selves to delegation to the superintendent or 
staff, and occasionally some special ability 
of a member might be used by the creation of 
a special committee. The trend, however, is 
away from permanent or standing commit- 
tees, except for committees-of-the-whole.” = 
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At the risk of repetitious I shall 
quote another authority on school adminis- 
tration. Dykes adds little to what has al- 
rey. been said, but his presentation is force- 

“The undesirability of standing commit- 
tees in board operation has been demon- 
strated many times. Boards which concern 
themselves only with policy-making func- 
tions have little need for permanent com- 
mittees, or, for that matter, special or tem- 
porary committees. Those functions which 
the board cannot perform as a whole should 
be delegated to the professional staff, Since 
most committees exist for fact-finding pur- 
poses or to consider details with which the 
board as a whole cannot, or does not wish to, 
concern itself, the danger of infringing on 
administrative functions is great. 

“Frequently, a standing committee shows a 
tendency to develop a specialization in its 
particular field of Interest. Such - 
zation tends to curtail freedom of adminis- 
trative function and creates uncertainty In 
the minds of board members regarding where 
ers Monig look for recommendations. The 

ry function of the superinten 

eo usurped or hindered.” * 1 
ne committee ot the Board ot Educa 
of the District of Columbia, that — tne 
District of Columbia Teachers College, should 
be given special attention by the board. In 
its “Report to thè President," the President's 
Committee on Public Higher Education in 
the District of Columbia made this common- 
sense statement: 

“More basically ... general experience 
throughout the United States has again and 
again pointed up the advantages of separat- 
in alaia bul Ga serene te eee 

and the biii m 
tions of higher education,” = are 

Several sound reasons follow this eom- 
ment. The present board of education would 
be well advised to consider taking whatever 
steps it can to assist in the creation of a 
Board of Public MNigher Education. 

The members of the D.C. Board, because 
of the overwhelming amount of work in- 
flicted upon them, have not had the time 
to explore the worth of standing committees 
in any depth. One member reported to me 
that his work for the board is so time-con- 
suming (approximately 40 hours per week 
in the latter half of July and the whole of 
August) that it is impractical for him to 
continue as he is. He believes that standing 
committees may be necessary despite their 
admitted weaknesses because they provide 
each board member with areas of 
concentration. In this way, a board member 
need not be intimately informed about every 
issue presented to the board. He believes 
that members must depend upon their 
knowledgeable co-members’ committees, 
The damage which a weak board member, 
perhaps in the future, could do as head of a 
committee ts obvious. Even more funda- 
mental, however, is the concept that board 
Members need not be—in fact, should not 
be—experts in specific areas of the school 
system. It ts agreed by the vast majority 
of the students of education that this 
premise must be observed, 


She admitted a weakness, however: 

“Because of devoting some extra time and 
attention, board members feel a rather un- 
qualified expertise and get overly involved in 
administration. 

“A good deal of business is done on the 
day the committees meet (in our case the 
full board meets as committees). The reg- 
ular board meeting then the following week 
is mostly confirming previous action, This 
seems repetitious.” 

Her remarks may be easily validated. 
After the committee meeting the board, 
sometimes in the same day, convened itself 
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in a regular meeting and brought forth 
issues which had already been discussed. Al- 
though this was done primarily for the pur- 
pose of taking official action through a vote, 
the process was indeed “repetitious.” Occa- 
sionally, discussion was even reintroduced 
despite the common knowledge that the vote 
had been decided. 

An example of the uselessness of standing 
committees may be drawn from the recent 
ruling of the board to accept the recom- 
mendation of the superintendent in selecting 
a new president for the District of Columbia 
Teachers College. After an appropriately 
closed meeting of the board to consider the 
delicate personnel issue, the board took om- 
cial action in a regular meeting. At that 
time the chairman of the committee for the 
District of Columbia Teachers College ad- 
mitted that he believed his committee had 
no choice but to accept the superintendent's 
recommendations. As we have already ob- 
served, the opinion of educators would 
heartily support this chairman's action, 
assuming that the board has confidence in 
its superintendent. Mechanically, the pro- 
cedure cannot be praised. It amounts only 
to bureaucratic nonsense to have a standing 
committee waste time considering a candi- 
date it is bound, realistically speaking, to 
endorse prior to presenting its recommenda- 
tions to the whole board, which also is bound 
to endorse the candidate. This is the stuff 
that bankrupt companies are made of. If 
you will allow an idiom, it is time to call a 
spade a spade, 

In an interview with an official of the 
National Education Association several in- 
teresting ideas were discussed.“ In essence, 
he believes that standing committees, theore- 
tically, are neither good nor bad. It Is nec- 
essary to consider the situation as it relates 
specifically to a particular school board. He 
was in agreement, however, that it tended 
to involve the D.O. Board in trivia and ad- 
ministrative duties. 

Part of the problem of the inefficiency of 
standing committees of the D.C. Board re- 
sults from a combination of the board’s basic 
impotency—that which it cannot control and 
is related to fiscal alavery—andi its history of 
functional impotency—that which past 
boards have not bothered to correct. In the 
first instance, we must agree with Dr. Car- 
roll, Assistant Superintendent in Charge 
of General Research, Budget, and Legisla- 
tion, who stated In his presentation of the 
Fiscal Year 1968 Budget that the D.C. Board 
is impotent because it has no control over 
money for the school district. In the docu- 
ment, Space to Learn, which included his 
proposed budget, we find the following state- 
ments: 


The District of Columbla’s Board of Edu- 
cation is assigned total responibllity for edu- 
cation but has been provided with virtually 
no authority to command the resources nec- 
essary to meet that responsibHity ... 

“The District of Columbia Board of Educa- 
tlon does not even have an autonomous right 
to request or to defend all ita requests at the 
point of final decision and power, the 
Congress.“ = 

In addition, we have a board whose history 
for roughly the past ten years is one of 
subjugation to the superintendent's will. 

uently, the complete Impotency of the 

and the considerable powerless- 

ness of the present board has created a cer- 
tain frustration in board members, Stand- 
ing committees served a purpose, although 
not a commendable one, for the past board 
because it could assuem nominal authority 
over everything, regardless of how detailed. 
They gaye each member a feeling of doing 
his civic duty because the board spent much 


time making decisions, however unimpor- 
tant. This need not be the 
t case for the 


I believe that once the President and other 
board members are presented with the facts 
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and opinions of other educators, they wili 
decide wisely, giving thought to the unique 
situation of the D.C. Board, 

Rescarch facilities 


Another area of operations of the District 
of Columbia school system which needs sub- 
stantial strengthening is research and eval- 
uation of educational policy. The problem 
is not unique to the District of Columbia, 
The survey report of the Hillsborough County 
Public Schools states: 

Probably the most neglected area in or- 
ganization patterns of school systems 
throughout the country is research and de- 
yelopment, Operating departments get so 
involved in the thousand-and-one problems 
that are inevitably a part of a public school 
system that the search for new and better 
ways of accomplishing the school system's 
goals is frequently shoved aside. The pas- 
sage of new federal legislation requires the 
preparation of project proposals and in- 
creased attention to the evaluation of results. 
Few school systems are organized to handle 
effectively the tremendous load these new 
programs impose, Also, lf a system does not 
organize with these new demands in mind, 
a tremendous potential for improved educa- 
tion will be lost. There is danger that the 
increased federal funds will not purchase 
the largest possible educational return and 
also that a school system will not be able 
to secure all the funds potentially available 
for use. 

“A department of research and deyelop- 
ment should be created. in the division of 
administration 

With proper planning, most if not all the 
cost of the research and development depart- 
ment can be pro-rated from federal funds 
that are a part of the various approved proj- 
ects. There is no question about the fact 
that such a department will pay for itself 
many times over through the increased re- 
sources a school system will be able to secure 
as a direct result of research and develop- 
ment activities.” * 

The former Dean of the Graduate School 
of Education at Harvard University, Francis 
Keppel, pointed out that American educa- 
tion fs grossly behind agriculture, industry, 
and government in the area of research and 
development; 

“In the American education has not 
put much reliance on research and develop- 
ment. Very few American school systems 
have departments for these purposes, and 
then only in a few of the largest city 
Bystems, 

“The major chemical companies spend 
from 3 to 5 percent of their sales dollar on 
research and development. One of the major 
electronic firms plans to spend an amount 
on research and development each year equal 
to slightly over 9 percent of its estimated 
sales for the year, According to recent 
figures, released by a group of economists 
and the National Science Foundation, re- 
search and development expenditures in the 
United States in the scientific and technical 
fields will go from 3.1 billion dollars in 1949 
to 12 billion in 1959. They are expected to 
increase further to 22 billion in 1959. Of the 
12 billion dollars spent last year in research 
and development in the scientific and tech- 
nical fields, the Federal Government fi- 
nanced 60 percent,” * 

Regarding educational research and de- 
velopment, Keppel states that the most gen- 
erous estimates put the figure at one-tenth 
of one percent of the total annual expendi- 
tures on education. We all know that gov- 
ernment assistance in recent years has in- 
creased, but the situation still does not 
compare favorably with agriculture, indus- 
try. and government. 

More specifically, the problem falls to ench 
of the individual school systems: 

“Basic to development is research and 
planning and here, too, must be entered the 
method of policy development. Certainly 
we must be past the day of relying upon 
authoritarian methodology in the develop- 
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ment of policy. The alternative lies in broad 
professional and lay participation, based 
upon and buttressed by the contributions 
of research.” * 

There is no question that the need for re- 
search, development, and evaluation facilities 
exists in all school systems. In the summary 
of estimates, model District of Columbia 
school budget, fiscal year 1967, which Super- 
intendent Hansen submitted to Congress- 
man Pucixsxt's subcommittee on January 
10, 1966, the superintendent. listed $4,000,- 
000.00 as Funds for research, planning, and 
evaluation.” In a footnote he stated that 
“About 2 percent of the budget should be 
allocated for guidance and evaluation of the 
other 98 percent of the program,”“ But a 
question does exist as to whether those 
facilities should be strictly under the control 
of the administration or whether there 
should be some staff independent of the ad- 
ministration and subject only to the board, 

On the face of it, the idea of research 
facilities solely for the board appears to make 
sense. It would seem to provide the board 
with a control group in Judging the per- 
formance of the superintendent and the 
value of his programs. Nevertheless, the 
weight of opinion is against the idea and 
for the same reason that it opposed board 
meddling in administration. If the board 
cannot trust its superintendent's researching 
abilities, It should consider a new executive 
officer, The bulk of literature does favor 
strong research facilities within the admin- 
istration. 

For this reason certain findings of the 
Task Force on Antipoverty in the District of 
Columbia are provided with an unsuitable 
recommendation. The study states: 

“Yet in almost every case, virtually no 
independent study has been given to the 
issues of the Board. It fails to provide an 
adequate forum for the resolution of con- 
troverted educational problems, For most 
fields, the role which the Board has adopted 
has been merely to review and to accept pro- 
posals which have come to it from the 
Superintendent of Schools. 

“With only the Superintendent's favorable 
recommendation before it, with no position 
stating comprehensively and objectively all 
aspects of the proposal, with neither a con- 
trary memorandum or independent study, 
the Board of Education gave approval to the 
Superintendent's initial recommendation 
that the track system be introduced in the 
high schools in 1956." # 

These are justifiable complaints. A board 
which gives no study to administrative pro- 
posals is at fault. An administrator who 
presents no alternatives or objective analysis 
definitely takes unprofessional advantage 
of his board, if that waa the case. The ob- 
vious solution would be for the board to 
intensify its study and to censure the ad- 
ministrator in a fashion it deems appropriate 
under the circumstances. The recommenda- 
tion of the Task Force, however, docs not 
appear to stay within the spirit of proper 
board-administrator relations: 

“That the Board of Education employ per- 
sonnel to prepare independent studies to 
assist in passing upon recommendations sub- 
mitted to it by the Superintendent of 
Schools.” # 

I am assuming, I believe correctly, that 
the Task Force refers to permanent staff in 
its recommendation, 

The results of the survey conducted by 
the District of Columbia Citizens for Better 
Public Education are illuminating in regard 
to this issue. In answer to the questions, 
“Does the School Board have independent 
research facilities to ald in Its consideration 
of recommendations presented by the school 
administration or other Interested parties?” 
and “How would you evaluate the feasibility 
of independent resenrch facilities for the 
School Board?,“ the following answers were 
received: 

Akron, Ohio: No, “Unnecessary; it seems 
to infer that administrative personnel is un- 
reliable." 
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Buffalo, New York: No. “Such service 


“Havinghurst 
port, Hanser Report, current: Study by Booz, 
Allen, and Hamilton (It is clear from this 
Answer that the ‘yes’ does not apply to perma- 
nent personnel for the board). A strong 
superintendent would resent it and a weak 
superintendent would capitulate. You have 
to give research help to the superintendent 
and trust him. When you, the board, cannot 
trust him, then, you have to replace him.” 
Cincinnati, Ohio: No. “It has merit but 
would add to the expense of a Board of 


Education.” 
Oleveland, Ohlo: No. “I doubt if this 


would be good.” 

Dallas, Texas: No. “School system should 
conduct its own research, It can employ pro- 
fessional help for studies, surveys, and opin- 
jon —polluing from time to time.” 

Houston, Texas: Yes. ‘Tax Research As- 
sociation. No comment.” 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin: No. “Not needed 
with competent administration.” 

Newark, New J : No, “A good idea, 
Should be studied by our board as to its feasi- 
bility and necessity.” 

New Orleans, Louisiana: No. “Indepen- 
dent research facilities for a Board on a 
permanent basis, in my judgment, do tend 
to involve the Board too much in minutiae. 
However, I think that the use of independent 
research service concerning specific problems 
and issues is very much needed and de- 
sirable.” 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: Yes. “Consul- 
tants. Good to bring outside expert 
opinions.” 

Portland. Oregon: No. “The Board utilizes 
certain staff members for special services, I 
think the Board—any Board—should have 
a staff to assist them with their many func- 
tions.” 

San Diego, California: No. 

Seattle, Washington: No. “I see no need for 
independent research by the board. Such 
work should be promoted by the adminis- 
tration, or at least the administration should 
be involved in any research which the board 
may feel necessary." 

Tampa, Florida: No. “I do not feel that 
they are necessary. Our board has access 
to any information it wishes. It seems such 
2 would result in needless duplica- 

Washington, D.C.: No, “Not only a good 
idea, but an increasing necessity. Questions 
pursued by board members would not nec- 
e@ssarily impinge upon or overlap the edu- 
cational research pursued in the school 
system.” 

Not one of the 16 respondents appears to 
have permanent staff employed in independ- 
ent research for the board. (Houston's an- 
Swer is a bit vague.) The consensus is that 
Such facilities would be undesirable, although 
occasional outside studies would be most de- 
sirable, Since many of these comments stem 
from the administration's offices, we must 
Keep an open mind on the subject. Never- 
theless, the evidence does appear convincing. 

Currently the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia is meant to have re- 
Search facilities in the school system. Theo- 
Tetically, the administration or the board 
may go to the Assistant Superintendent in 
Charge of General Research, Budget, and 

tion to make requests. In actual fact, 
however, for reasons of understamng and lack 
Of funds, this office has never done any re- 
Search of the type we are discussing here. 
The demands of research connected with 
budget and legislation have taken all the 
time of the assistant superintendent and his 


In an interview with the assistant super- 
intendent, Dr. Joseph Carroll, I learned that 
he considers the need for research done by 
his office very important to the school system. 


— —ͤ ͤ— 
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In his opinion, the present administration 
and the board feel that the research capacity 
of his office is not meant to involve educa- 
tional policy. He believes, to the contrary, 
that his duties may be equated to those of 
the treasurer of a large corporation as op- 
posed to the comptroller. His duties should 
not be merely to keep figures. Since he has 
to project spending, he believes that he must 
be able to anticipate policy. It remains a 
fact that his office has not had and does not 
have the ability to evaluate policy issues, 
although Dr. Carroll believes that it should 
be able to do some of that. Certainly, it has 
to be done somewhere. Despite Dr. Carroll’s 
optimism over his growing staff of research- 
ers, his office is understaffed. It is badly in 
need of improved A. D, P. information sery- 
ices. The board would be well advised to take 
a long lock at the adequacy of its adminis- 
tration’s office of General Research. 

Dr. Carroll was in agreement that the 
board should make use of outside sources, 
such as study groups and university directed 
reporting, on a now-and-then basis to evalu- 
ate specific issues as they arise. Currently, 
the District of Columbia is involved in two 
such programs. One is being conducted by 
the Teachers College of Columbia University 
and the other ts under the direction of 
George Washington University. Since these 
programs are made possible only through 
Federal funds, Dr. Carroll agrees that it 
would be a sensible idea to earmark certain 
funds in each budget for similar studies. 
This would assure the capacity for evaluation 
and research even if Federal funds were cur- 
tailed or withdrawn. 

It is suggested, therefore, that the Board 
of Education of the District of Columbia 
avoid the creation of independent research 


the administration's recommendations. It is 
further suggested that measures be taken to 
give meaning to the concept of research in- 
sofar as it is under the jurisdiction of the 
administration. Increased staff and addi- 
tional funds are necessary. It is further sug- 
gested that the board continue making use 
of extra-administration research facilities, 
such as those presently funded by the Fed- 
eral government, and that funds be set aside 
in the next budget for use in similar pro- 


Public information services 


In discussing the subject of public infor- 
mation services we are once again faced with 
a topic about which there is overw! 
professional agreement which points an ir- 
refutably accusing finger at the District of 
Columbia school system. In a recent conver- 
sation with an official of the National Edu- 
cation Association I made mention of the 
total lack of any public information service 
for the D.C. ree 3 paid 9 
of at surprise. e n ‘or 
is pate common knowledge that he simply 
took it for granted that there existed one, 
although it appeared to be functioning in- 
efficiently. 

The purpose of a public information cen- 
ter within the school system is, of course, 
to foster school-community relations, The 
public must be kept aware of the educa- 
tional matters. As the survey report on 
the Hillsborough County Public School 
states: 

“It is unfortunate but nevertheless true 
that conditions must sometimes get very 
bad before they can begin to get better. If 
the public can be ‘properly informed and 
adequately involved. however, it is less Hke- 
ly that a school system will travel this pain- 
ful route.“ 

In the book which he edited, “Boardsman- 
ship: A Guide for the School Board Member,” 
H. Thomas James has the following to say 
about school-community relations: 

“The public will support the programs and 
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responsibility 
to provide the community with information 
about the schools, about the quantity and 
quality of the services they offer, and about 


the time, effort, 
and money spent to achieve this are well 
spent, for such understanding contributes 
not only to the welfare of the school, but to 
the community as well, 

“The board should require its administra- 
tive staff to present definite plans for the 
achievement of improved school-community 
relations. It is the board's responsibility, 
however, to approve and evaluate the pro- 


gram. 

“In addition to cooperation with press and 
radio, a sound program should provide for 
bulletins for parents, explanatory pamphlets 
and brochures . . school programs and ex- 
hibits, speakers’ bureaus, and should make 
a continuing effort to get the public into 
the school to obserye the activities and the 
facilities. Your efforts to know and under- 
stand the community shouid include the use 
of such devices as public opinion polls, school 
and community surveys, public forums, and 
the encouragement of lay groups interested 
in school problems. 

“Finally, an economic purpose of a sound 
school-community relations program needs 
to be clearly understood. Schools compete 
for money with other services of government 
and with all the infinite demands of private 
goods and services. In view of the compet- 
ing demands for the tax-payer's dollar, un- 
less the facts about the benefits and the 
meeds of education can be set forth often 
and clearly, the support of education will be 
limited." 4 

I believe that a comment made by Dr, 
Shaheen in answer to a question put to him 
by the Rockford, Illinois, School Board prior 
to his appointment as Superintendent of 
Schools in Rockford is pertinent to this dis- 
cussion: 

“I don't consider my job to be just edu- 
cating children. That's the job of the com- 
munity. A large part of my job is educating 
the community. Only if the community be- 
leyes in the school district will the chil- 
dren benefit from its schools,” # 

A board of education president in 1963 did 
not hold this view, apparently. As part of 
his unfortunate policy, which brought storms 
of protest in Cleveland, Ohio, he eliminated 
an existing school-community facility. In 
a report of an investigation by the National 
Commission on Professional Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities of the National Education As- 
sociation entitled “Cleveland, Ohio: When 
a Board of Education Falls to Fulfill Its 
Proper Responsibilities" we read the follow- 
ing criticism; 

“One of the major actions of the current 
Board president after his election to office in 
January 1963 was to introduce a motion that 
the public relations department be abolished 
as of June 1963. The motion was adopted 
by a 5-2 vote, thus cutting off two years of 
concentrated effort during which remarkable 
strides had been made toward creating the 
kind of system-wide and community-wide 
communication that 18 dimcult to achieve, 
but of inestimable importance to an effective- 
ly functioning public school system.” @ 

Purther on in the report the Commission 
recommended that the board act as fol- 

“Reestablish the public relations division 
in the superintendent's office. No operation, 
public or private, of the size of the Cleve- 
land school district can expect to have the 
understanding and support that it needs 
without an active public information pro- 
gram ... An adequate public relations pro- 
gram more than pays for itself in terms of 
public understanding of the program, time 
saved in answering inquiries that develop 
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from misunderstanding and public support 
for improved conditions in the schools.“ 

These are convincing arguments for a sim- 
flar program in Washington. 

It is once again interesting to consider 
certain findings of the District of Columbia 
Citizens for Better Public Education study on 
selected school board practices of major cit- 
ies. Of the 14 respondents commenting upon 
the feasibility of a public information serv- 
ice, 100 percent praised It highly. Although 
it was not always possible to determine with 
certainty the existence of such a program in 
these cities (due to the wording of answers), 
it was apparent that a large majority had 
one, In the case of Newark, New Jersey, the 
board is presently implementing this serv- 
ice. Washington, D.C., reported the need for 
a public information center. I have selected 
three typical comments of interest: 

New Orleans, Louisiana: “A public infor- 
mation service for a school system is im- 
perative if that school system is to develop 
an enlightened public which ts able to weigh 

issues and to vote intelligently.” 

Seattle, Washington: “Authentic public in- 
formation can best be provided by a district 
staff. Outside agencies are inclined to em- 
phasize spectacular and often non-essential 
educational information.” 

Tampa, Florida: “We do have a research 
and information division within the system. 
I feel such a service is absolutely necessary. 
Schools are perhaps more dependent than 
any other agency on public understanding 
and support. And we cannot expect people 
to understand or support something they do 
not know anything about, especially when it 
is as complex as the modern urban school 
system.” 

One further benefit may be achieved 
through a public information service: 

“A sound public relations program resulta 
in the selection of better candidates for board 
membership. 

“A public which ts well informed about 
the 2 demands and gets better school 
board ership. Any program designed to 
develop a better-informed and more respon- 
sible public leads eventually to an improved 
school board.“ st 

The intensity of school-community rela- 
tions as they now exist in Washington ts the 
consequence of crisis after crisis. Pressure 
groups of all types, some good and some bad, 
are doing the Job which should be factlitated, 
at least, by a public information service in 
the school system. Were.there such a service, 
many currently circulating bits of misinfor- 
mation could be clarified. It is suggested, 
therefore, that this service be created as soon 
as feasible, and perhaps sooner. 
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Superintendent” (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1960), p. 50; as quoted in A. R. 
Dykes, op. cit., p. 112. 

% Board of School Directors of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, “The School Board and the Ad- 
ministration: A Statement of Principles” 
(Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The Board, 1957), 

Xe i 
k * K, Goldhammer, op. cit., p. 53, 

1 Tbid., p. 54. 

» Ibid., pp. 54-55. 

» Ibid., pp, 47-48. 

* Task Force on Antipoverty in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, House of Representatives, 
“A Task Force Study of the Public School 
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System in the District of Columbia as it 
Relates to the War on Poverty” (Washington, 
D.C.: US, Government Printing Office, 1966), 
p.8. 

=I refer to John Stacks, staff reporter for 
the Evening Star. 

= Maurice E. Stapley, School Board Stu- 
mer * 1 The Midwest Administra- 

on ter, University of Chicago, June, 
1957), p. 54. 5 

Luvern L. Cunningham. "Decision- — 
ing Behavior of School Boards,” in American 
School Board Journal, 144 (February, 1962), 
pp. 13-16. 

W. Diffenbaugh, “Certain Practices in 
City School Administration,” U.S. Bureau of 
Education, City School Leaflet, No. 29 (Wash- 
ene D..: Government Printing Office, 
19: à 

= Alpheus L. White, op. cit., p. 40 f. 

™Board of Education Analysis Commit- 
tee of the District of Columbia Citizens for 
Better Public Education, “Questionnaire of 
Selected School Board Practices” (Washing- 
ton, D. O.: uncompleted survey, August, 1966). 

= Where the board functions as a commit- 
tee-of-the-whole, it is not included here as 
a standing committee for obvious reasons, 

™ Milwaukee's board has 15 members who 
serve for 6 years. Note that a “possible con- 
filet with administration” is mentioned even 
though Milwaukee has clearly stated the role 
of the board and that of the superintendent. 
See above, footnote 16. 

* H. Thomas James provides certain useful 
statistics in “Who Makes the Decisions About 
the Public Schools?” Proceedings of the 
Third Annual Conference of the National 
Committee for Support of the Public Schools 
(Washington, O.C.: The Committee, 1965), 
pp. 28-29. He states: \ 

“Over the past three decades almost a 
hundred thousand school districts have 
ceased to exist In this +... We have 
dropped from 127,000 school districts (in 
1932) to something on the order of 28,000 or 
less at present, 

“During these three decades school enroll- 

ments have risen by roughly fifteen million 
puplis.... But the membership on govern- 
ing boards of school districts has declined 
during this period by perhaps four hundred 
thousand, to the present level of about 140,- 
000 school: board members. 
* “Stated another way, the average ratio of 
board members to pupils has shifted from 
one board member for about 48 pupils in 
1932 to one board member for about 300 
pupils today. The ratio is much greater in 
most urban and suburban districts." 

= Charles Everend Reeves, “School Boards, 
Their Status. Functions, and Activities’ 
(New York; Prentice-Hall, 1964), pp. 120- 
123. 

=H. Thomas James, (ed.), “Boardsman- 
ship: A Guide for the School Board Member” 
(Stanford, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1961 editition), p. 14. 

“A. R. Dykes, op. cit, p. 137. See also 
Ward G. Reeder, “School Boards and Super- 
intendents” (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1954), p. 29 and K. Goldhammer, op. cit., 
p. 75. 

= President's Committee on Public Higher 
Education in the District of Columbia, “A 
Report to the President” (Washington, D.C.: 
The Committee, June 1964), p. 42. 

Mr. Don Davies is Executive Secretary 
for the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. 

~ “The District of Columbia Board of Edu- 
cation Presents its FY 1968 Budget, “Space 
to Learn", Office of the Assistant Superin- 
tendent in Charge of General Research, 
Budget and Legislation, stated under ‘Prob- 
lem 8", 

= George Peabody College for Teachers, op. 
cit. pp. 39-40, 

» Francis Keppel, “Personnel Policies for 
Public Education” (Pittsburgh, Pa.: Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, 1961), p. 43 ff. 

Alfred D. Simpson, School and Commu- 
nity Interaction,” in The School Board and 
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Public Education (Pittsburgh, Pa.: Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh Press, 1951). 

A Task Force on Antipoverty in the District 
of Columbia, op. cit., p. 101. 

“© Ibid., P. 7. 

“ Thid., p. 8. 

“I personally favor the suggestion of Dr. 
Alexander to have two additional secretaries 
working only for board members. His plan 
would be for each member to have exclusive 
use of one secretary on one specified day each 
week. I do not believe that the idea of one 
staff member per one board member, which 
Dr. Sessions put forward only as a suggestion, 
would be wise. It would very likely divide 
the board into nine separate units and each 
staff member would be victim of innumerable 

groups. This, at least, was the ex- 
in New York several years ago. The 
same criticism has been made of Los Angeles, 

“T refer again to Dr. Davies, The proposal 
under Federal funds for a Human Relations 
Officer is rather vague at this writing. 

“ George Peabody College for Teachers, op. 
cit., p. 18. 

«H. Thomas James (ed.), “Boardsman- 
ship,” op. cit., pp. 44-47. 

How to Hire the Right Superintendent 
in Your District” in School Management 
(April, 1966) , p. 182. 

“National Commission on Professional 
Rights and Responsibilities of the National 
Education Association, Cleveland, Ohio: 
“When a Board of Education Falls to Fulfill 
its Proper Uities,“ A Report of an 
Investigation: (Washington, D.C.: The Asso- 
clation, June, 1964), p. 27. 

bid. pp. 44-45. 

™ Maurice E. Stapley, op. cit., p. 51. 


Free Thinking Among Economists Is 
Short—Students Suffer Loss 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor an article entitled 
“Free Thinking Among Economists Is 
Short—Students Suffer Loss.“ which is a 
thought-provoking essay written by Wil- 
liam D. Pardridge and which article ap- 
peared in the Clarksburg, W. Va., Tele- 
gram of October 13, 1966, an outstand- 
e a in my congressional dis- 

ct: 

Pree THINKING AMONG Economists Is 

Suort—Srupents BUFFER Loss 

(Eorron's Nore.— William Pardridge, a resl- 
dent of Linden, Va., has been writing of “eco- 
nomic inequities” for some months. Today 
his article is on the lack of revolutionary 
thinking in the field of economics. A former 
editor of Air Affairs, a Washington publica- 
tion, Pardridge laments that graduate stu- 
dents, the next generation of Washington 
bureaucrats, aren't getting mentally in- 
spired.) 

(By WilHam D, Pardridge) 

American economics professors, by and 
lurge, are tied to the apron strings of their 
mothers’ textbooks. 

What they need more than sedatives In the 
form of easy research grants are a pair of scis- 
sors and an intellectual do-it-yourself kit, 

Economic inequities of a regional or na- 
tional scale frequently are initially proposed 
by political do-gooders. Mayors, governors, 
and presidents get behind economic policies 
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that are actually bad for the economy be- 
cause they don't know any better. 

Their civil-services and appointive eco- 
nomic advisers don't stop them because they 
don't know any better themselves, or they 
don"t want to lose their jobs, 

If a political administrator continues to 
take advice from dishonest advisers, the sim- 
ple solution is for the voters to get another 
mayor, governor, or president. This should 
be clear If not easy. 

The other cause of people in power push- 
Ing do-good legislation that actually is bad 
for the economy—honest but ignorant ad- 
visers—is of far more serious concern. 

Individualism and ingenuity in the market 
places of commerce, industry, and transpor- 
tation made America a good nation and a 
world power. 

Upon considered analysis, just how does 
the library differ from the marketplace? It 
differs not at all. 

The marketplace has been a sort of free- 
for-all where the participants never heard of 
apron strings. The Ubrary had been that 
way, too, until vast amounts of money—both 
private and public—nurtured the growth to 
maturity of academic institutions able to 
offer mass positions of great personal security 
to men who Uke books.” 

Both honest-to- goodness intellectuals and 
alleged intellectuals were attracted to these 
institutions in droves—until now the facul- 
ties of American institutions of higher 
learning together form one of the controlling 
power groups of our whole social structure, 

Unfortunately for that social structure in 
general and our economic thought in partic- 
ular, the academic power group is controlled 
almost entirely by the alleged intellectuals 
instead of by honest-to-goodness ones. 

And this makes the lot of an American 
graduate student a sorry one. 

Graduate students in economics—our fu- 
ture professors and bureaucrats—are told 
Just what to read, and then they are formally 
“examined” by professors who cannot see be- 


“yond the printed pages assigned by them as 


required reading. 

If a graduate student strikes out on his 
own intellectual path to seek a different an- 
swer to a routine basic“ question, he 18 
known as an odd ball. His very expensive 
tuition grant may be put in serious Jeopardy. 

To little minds in the academic community 
and to ignorant minds in the business com- 
munity, grades are the infallible measure of 
academic promise. This is tragic, for it al- 
most always means that the rote-thinking 
graduate student is the one who gets all the 
fancy recommendations. 

The great bunko artist from Britain, Lord 
Keynes, was not all bad. Nobody can be all 
bad. Upon doing very poorly in a civil sery- 
ice test in economics, John Maynard Keynes 
said that “the examiners presumably knew 
less than I did.“ ’ 

Johnny Keynes in 1906 must have had his 
crystal ball with him at the time, for he most 
surely was talking about the future plight 
of American economics graduate students at 
the mercy of professors whose only connec- 
tion with sheer reality is Batman. 

Keynes had a forceful personality, and he 
went on to what he thought were bigger 
things. If only his ego had let him realize 
that economic employment causes invest- 
ment, instead of the reverse, he could have 
contributed quite a lot. Keynes“ fiscal pol- 
icy, as extended by modern apron-string 
economists, actually handicaps honest em- 
ployment by making mass handouts routine. 

If we are to go on the premise that a 
forceful personality is an indispensable re- 
quirement for being an economist of note, 
then we should give up forthwith. We 
should junk our hopes of sound economic 
policies, and just let welfare-state thinking 
manage our affairs and our demise. 

Or we should emphatically relight the 
lanterns of individuality in our colleges and 
universities. Or go out of business. 
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Publications of the American economics 
profession form one huge closed corporation 
of the self-appointed elite. With few excep- 
tions, they are managed by people with fixed 
ideas, Like in a block of cement. 

Intellectual heresy in economics is a crime 
worse than murder, and punishment is rigid 
domestic exile. The unofficial but control- 
ling law in the profession is “Publish or 
Perish.” Rather than perish, academic 
economists publish refinements and re- 
wordings of “accepted” concepts. 

These sad professors soon may be sorry 
professors, for it is the economy that will per- 
ish—and they with it, 

There is only one real alternative to rote 
thinking, and that is original thinking. It 
cannot be ordered, and it cannot be planted, 
but it can be nurtured and encouraged when 
it does appear in our youth. 

Since 1929, say in the last 35-40 years, cer- 
tainly at least one year has been added to the 
usual three-year period an ordinary college 
graduate must take to earn an economics 
Ph.D. 

But in the main, no extra year on campus 
has been added to the Ph.D. years. More 
superficial-treatment courses haye been 
tacked on to the curicula, and the pace from 
one exam to the next is faster. 

There is a change in tempo and an exag- 
gerated emphasis on status-giving mathe- 
matics, but no semblance can be found to 
the in-depth program for the M.D. 

Medical school administrators, faculties, 
and studert bodies don’t think twice about 
a long academic training period that even 
includes a post-M.D, internship followed by 
several years of specialized training. 

Fortunately, this time squeeze to produce 
assembly-line economists is not universal, 

Yale University, for instance, states flatly 
that “The program for the Ph.D. normally 
will be completed in four years.“ Certainly 
this is a start in the right direction, 

All aspiring economists cannot go to pres- 
tige Institutions of higher learning. How- 
ever, It is not generally in these places that 
the young, rugged intellectual gets his very 
first start. 

The grass-roots colleges and the State 
Universities are where we must aim our crit- 
ical attention. 

It was from the American hinterland tha: 
sprung this nation’s political, moral, and 
economic strength, and it is to our intellec- 
tual hinterland that we must direct our 
pleas and plans for academic Individualism 
in every sense of the term. 


Senator Milward Simpson, of Wyoming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
warm and good friend will not be with 
us when the new Congress convenes in 
January. Senator MILWARD SIMPSON, of 
Wyoming, will retire from this body. I 
am most happy to join my colleagues in 
wishing him well. 

The people of Wyoming have given to 
ML Wand Simpson the two highest honors 
within their power. He served his State 
for 4 years as an able and popular Goy- 
ernor. In 1962 he was elected to this 
body. Now of his own choice he has de- 
cided to leave the Senate. 

During his 4 years in the U.S. Senate, 
it is highly unlikely that any Member 
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of this body ever earned the combination 
of affection and respect from his col- 
leagues which Mitwarp Simpson did. 
Although the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin occasionally found himself on 
differing sides of a question from Sena- 
tor Srmpson, I found him invariably to 
be the perfect opponent—a man of great 
integrity. totally without bitterness, and 
absolutely fair. Senator SIMPSON was 
always an effective and forceful ex- 
ponent of his political philosophy, but 
eyen more importantly he has always 
exemplified those remarkable personal 
qualities of charity, kindness, and 
decency. 

I want to wish Senator MILWARD SIMP- 
son good health and much happiness In 
the years ahead. The Senate and coun- 
try will miss him greatly. 


Report to the People of the Seventh Ohio 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. 


or oHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include my report 
to the people of the Seventh Ohio District 
on my voting and attendance records for 
my first year as their Representative in 
the US. House of Representatives—the 
2d session of the 89th Congress. 

There were 399 calls of the House to 
which I responded 343 times, a score of 
85 percent. Of these, 206 were routine 
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quorum calls to which I was present and 
responded 185 times, a score of 90-per- 
cent attendance. These quorum calls are 
omitted in the interest of conserving 
space. 

There were 193 rolicall votes for 185 of 
which I was present to vote, a score of 
82 percent. 

Ten of the missed votes were at scat- 
tered intervals throughout the session 
when I was forced to be absent to meet 
previously made commitments to my 


constituency and my travel schedule 


prevented my being in Washington at 
the time of the vote. On several of these 
occasions, I inserted statements in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD advising as to how 
I would have voted had I been present. 

The bulk of these missed rollcall votes 
occurred during the last 6 days of the 
session when I was obliged to be absent 
in order to participate in the ground- 
breaking ceremonies for the Buck Creek 
fiood control project at Springfield, Ohio, 
and to meet previous commitments in the 
Seventh District and elsewhere in the 
Nation. 

During these 6 closing days of the ses- 
sion, 12 of the missed votes were on con- 
ference reports representing legislation 
on which I had previously voted, and 4 
votes were on contempt of Congress 
citations. 

On two of these conference report roll- 
call votes I was paired: For the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Amend- 
ments of 1966, and against the Economic 
Opportunity Amendments of 1966. 

Six votes were on new substantive leg- 
islation on which I had not voted previ- 
ously. In addition, there were two con- 
ference reports relating to these six items 
of legislation on which I was unable to 
vote. 

The only two major bills on which 
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I had no recorded vote were on the 
Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan 
Development Act of 1966 and the For- 
eign Investors Tax Act of 1966, the so- 
called Christmas tree bill. In both in- 
stances, I was unable to be present to 
hear the debate because of the commit- 
ments outlined above. 

The description of the bills and the 
amendments or motions in the report 
are for purposes of identification only. 
No attempt is made to describe the leg- 
islation completely or to elaborate upon 
the issues involved. The descriptions 
used are, for the most part; taken from 
the official titles of the bill, which do 
not always reflect the nature or true 
purpose of the legislation. However, 
upon request, I will be pleased to fur- 
nish more complete information con- 
cerning any particular bill and the rea- 
sons for my vote. 

T have been rated on my voting record 
by a number of organizations, 
from Americans for Democratic Action 
to Americans for Constitutional Action. 

The National Associated Businessman, 
a bipartisan organization, rates me at 
100 percent for sound business voting for 
economy in our Government. The aver- 
age for the Ohio Republican delegation 
is 97 percent. 

The Americans for Constitutional Ac- 
tion has given me an 81 percent rating. 
The average for the Ohio Republican 
delegation is 85 percent. 

The AFL-CIO Committee on Political 
Education—COPE—rates me at a flat 
zero on the basis of two votes cast this 
year. COPE rates the Ohio Republican 
delegation at an average of 8 percent. 

Americans for Democratic Action rates 
me at 8 percent and rates the other Ohio 
Republicans at an average of 4.7 percent. 

My voting record follows: 


Measure, question, and result 


Vote 


H, Res, 665, authorizing funds for 888 of House Un-American Activities Committee: 
3 Jan. 2 On resolution. dopted 209 to .) r eee eee Tea. 
F. H. Ros. 609, citing Robert M rego oF contempt of Congress during Ku Klux Klan = 
eb. 2 tion. FCC 
H. Res. 706. citing cle Fed Craig for contempt of Congress during Ku Kiux hearings: 
Feb. On motion to recommit to special committee for study.. (Rejected §7 to .) - Nay. 
H. Res, 706, agreeing to Senate amendments to H.R, 30, providing $9,500,000 for U.S.-participation In Inter-American Cultural Center in 
9 | Feb. agree! . (Agreed to 201 to 140.)__...--- . re nnn nnn nnn a eee — ----.| Nay. 
wes: HR 12410. 1 ee e other benefits for vcterans who served after expiration of Korean GI bill: 5 3 7. 
ll} Feb. 7 On motion to suspend rules and (Passed 381 t000——.ͤ——ꝗ?ꝗ]mnð—u—ꝗ— - Yea, 
u Feb. 1 B. 1608, establishing a . rai proposed bank mergers: et 
in passage 5 assed A a a a 9 ————————j—rt———jrðQ—ſ•——ĩ—— — 
e LR. 142585 suthorising United States to 3 8 Bank and to pay $200 million subscription: 8 
15 F spend rules and pass, (Possod 292 to 50).—. . Fe- N een Nay. 
10 ‘eis 1 10 700, providing fr 5 l boarde to aui backlog of undecided claims before National Railroad Adjustment Board: od 
Feb, 9 0 N 30 bo 0.) „„ b „ „ c- Not voting, 
8 H. Kea. 730, for yore e aere of H.R, 12752, Tax Adjustment Act of 1966: å 
18 | Feb. 3 On agrocing to resolution. (Agreed to 326 to 50% TTT... ͤ ͤ Sen Passes Sew SON SOUT Fenn eer Ae eevee Someta BT J 
H.R. 12742, Tax Adjustment Act 4 ena tax 3 
— han = Qa miotlon tọ 2 with — to dolete section postponing auto telephone excise tat cuta. (Reſeeted 187 A re KS 
` H, Res 742, b for consideration of H.R. 1210, authorizing supplemental foreign aid funds for southeast Asia including Vietnam 
in 1906: — 
22 Feb. 24 On agreeing to resolution. (Agreed to 350 to 11.) --f wna enna nnn wane nn nnw ene nn nn nn ens tneeennnnn ener eeseeenween| YOM, 
H.R. 12109, authorizing jeniental foreign nid funds for southeast Asia including Vietnam $ i 
n | vet, „ 0 ct authorizing sinha, mmtructions to specify countries where funds are to be spent, (Rejected 100 to 120 . Yea, 
A | Feb, 24 n fage (Passed ee a a adaa ai See eee Yea. 
H.R. 1, authorizing supplemental funds in fiscal 1966 for military equipment for southeast 8 
% | Mar, 1 On passage. (Pasmed: 90210 4.) ~~~ <5 a 5 + ho r — | Yea. 
8. 1666, providing for appointment of additional circuit and district judges: 3 
8 | Mar, 2 5 2 pare. (Passed 3 — — — Te. 
„R. 9003, authorizing $4, 
30 N Jn sage. (assed — — — Na: 
gies 1. Lage sats taing —— assessments for cotton research and : 
N| Mar, 3 Motion to recommuit with instructions to allow each producer 1 vote in referendum regardless of amount produced; (Rejected 185 te | Yea: 
191. 2 
| Mar. 3 u On awe. (Tassed 22 —:!: .,.. — 8 Nay: 
R. 1278. Adjustment Act 2 
36 | Mar. 15 On ais conference report, (Agreed to 40109. — — Nay 
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enll 1906 Measure, question, und result 


H.R. 18546, een, ne 1966 mp lemental defense and foreign aid appropriations primarily for Vietnam: 
Mar. 15 On passage. (Passed 389 to p Yea. 
I. R. 6785, providing uniform date for beglunlug and eudiug of daylight saving thue throughout the United States: 
4) | Mar. 16 On Passed 292 to 98.) _ Nay. 
H. R. 1 ing the benefits of faster and jess less to servicomen overseas: i 
42 | Mar. 21 C1!!! NEI A EAE — Not voting. 
H. Res. 774, iding for consideration of S. 852095 authorizing 750,000 residence ‘for the Vice President: 
44 | Mar. 22 n ing to resolution, (Agreed to 236 to 135) -2-07 SPAT IS E E SREP YS E » 
R, 2294, authorizing $750, 05 residence for the Vice President: 
Mar. 22 On passage, NE ETATY ee E a OP ea Nn Ue SE me RE W oS Eni pee ree ELT T Nay. 
N. R. orn making RODINA appropriations of M0; 000, O, “including funds for a new rent subsidy program and Teachers Corps for 
45 | Mar, 20 pe to 8 with rege Fitts Lo dolete $12,000,000 for rent subsidies, (Rojectod 190 to 108.) 2. ee eee eee ne nee eee Yes. 
40 | Mur, 20 k geome e / ß / S Od teak nnce et TA E -| Nay, 
8. 181 providing 1 date tort beginning and 177 of daylight suving tine throughout the United tates 
w | Mar. 30 On agreeing to conference n d d iy —8 Nay. 
| Res, $2, proviring for-eonsideration of G. 2729, increasing londing pathority of Small Business Administration and separating disaster 
josns from regular business funds: 
63 | Mar. 31 On agrooin: Derr (Agreed to 362 ta 4 63’ AERE e eee 
8 8. 2 increas 1 Gone authority of of Small N Administration and sepurating disaster louns from regular business funds: ¥ 
tT” ir aaa. (EMME BIS OO 0) ioc dd d .. E AE NE E tee pki E ea 
lá 4 E.R. 142 exten ine 3 period for enrollment in supplementary health insurance program for the aged: 1 
en x 5 : : : — en. 
H. R. 1 122, prov 6 
20 | Apr. 6 On motion to suspend rules and pass, (Passed 303 to 1. 5 ⁵˙— ⁵—K—————0 Connatndul Yea, 
H.R. 14216, making appropriations for Department of In or and related agencies for fiscal 1967; 
| Apr. 6 On motion to recommit wi Fer instructions to reduce bill by 5 percent. (Rejected 156 to 232.) 
ët | Apr. 6 On passage. (Passed 370 to 16.) 
H. R. 14206, e appr aber tor Post Olle, ‘Treasury, Executive Office and 2 independent agencies 
Apr. 6 922 on to recommit with Instructions to reduce bill by 5 percent. (Rejected 127 to 24.) 
63 | Apr, 6 CE ORRO SON £0 BF ce . / ß TENN TR] 
HR. 74h authorizing $390,000,000 for construction of 3d Grand Coulee Dam powerplant in Washingt: 
65 | Apr. 19 ment establishing a consolidated Columbla River ope accounting procedure, Aa 5 r Nay. 
8. int, nah aly A nor Reda Grand Coulee Dam t 
@ Apr. 19 On motion to insert text of med II. R. 7405 in of REAN Jangunge. (Agreed to 246 10 78.) . .. r ae Nay. 
H. Res. 756, d ing — 1 10 . Relations Service from Department of Commerce to 88 of Justice; 
Apr. 20 On agreein resolution, (Rajeted W ES / LS RE ES ply RAHI MAY SE eA Yea. 
H.R. 14506, ing appropriations for Department of Agriculture for fison! 1907: 
70 | Apr. 20 On motion to cone t with tnxtriotions to add amendment prohibiting sule of sgricultaral commodities by any nation trading with | Yea. 
North Vietnam. (Agron to 20 to 98 
71 Apr. 26 On passage. (Passed 222222... K ͤ AEE SE — ———»«ð ã ͥ ”ʒↄ — Yea. 
HE: 8 1 prevu the Equal Employ mènt Opportunity Concnision with enforcement authority patterned after the National Labor 
elations Boar 
74 Apr. 27 110 ih Fe Ae Agra cease S ç—ç—ç—ꝙvé——ꝙ2l— . Tes. 
1. ee mg the pret) of buyers und sellers of dogs and cats used lor research p 
76 | Apr, 28 (P asad 352 to 10.) 
H, R. 10 ; wie ap 
Bi | May 3|. On puso. Farne 340 to 10. 
s: e. to 
7 U. R. WATCH — 5 ce wit ü he Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare for fiscal 1967: 
— Mey ; on inotion to 5 mlt Sabet atone to limit expenditures to 95 percent ot budget estimates, 7 
passage. (P 0 = Gaskins dh (dd wen dshidangetde ta. 
tad H, R La, making 9 for Independent Offices and HUD for fiscal 19 
— May 2 8 3 . $z. EN for rent subsidies. (Agreed to 102 to 188.) Nor. 
WD On a a n O T TN E E S U——:——!;» E S N ay. 
z U. R: a! ten prov ing. for hot bdu ATERS benefits for military personnel and dependents: i 
v| May 11 n passage. (Passed 356 (0 0.) __ JT. peasebguveda SA e T 
3 8. 15 SOOO REIS, nore emt eerie more railroad boxeura by increasing Tental rutes: ¥ 
n 2 . SE A A N S 0 went eee 
2 8. er daritying set Agents s Registration Act: > 
B3 | May 16 0 %%àdàù6 r...... ER Be Py Yea. 


II. Aa 2; 98 ingk — 8 of H.R. 14544, Participation Sales Act; authorizing Federal borrowing not subject to debt and inter- 


100 
105 
100 
/ c c hirer niacsan sites . -| Nay. 
ILR. ane inereaxing Federal minimum wage to $1.60 an hour and 3 coverage to additional employees; 7 
113 On amendment to exempt small retail firms and service stations, (Rejected e — eee p N 
114 May 26 On amendment delaying minimum wage increase to $1.60 an hour until Feb. 1 Agreed to 208 to I) o E Yea. 
115 | May 26 O Jeeted 188 ve 8 with Instructions to eliminate coveruge of ety Ker broaden seasonal industries“ exemptions, (Re- | Yea. 
116 | May 20 TTT ͤ K —— Yea. 
120 | June 1| H.R. lüb. mathortsing civil commitment of narcotic addicts for long-term rohabilitation: 
Tonto Tas). recommmit with instructions to exclude from benefits persons charged with selling or importing marcotics. (Agreed to | Yea. 
0 
321 | June 1 On Passed 307 Lo 1 e — w ᷣ ͤ ͤ —T—x. — ˙—˙—— Ü 
H. R. 1, at Nees A A A forties wal Construction Att: Ye. 
123 June 2 Manned S40 £0 2.) onol om on ere nnn en nh wn as eee one een ene a neeeerenaneceees —— — —— Yea. 
H.R. 158 abe ait $140 million for international studies at U.S. colloges and univerallios: 
121 June 6 On to suspend rules and 25 C ONES LES RNIN een CPS Aas SNE NTIS, 8 Nay 
H. R. cathe * „ dividuals Retirement Act: 
125 | June 6 tion to (Passed 291 to 0.) 
in 1 7 II. 201525 8 . for Hi House of Representat 
une 7 Onpassage. (Passed 341 to 2.) „ „„%dw 
8. 1357, revising existing ball 8 in U.S, courta: 
1 | June 7 ee c FRAN Bey ee 
H. Res. 882, iding feu e . 
130 June 8 ne ng to resolution, (A K 4 5 to 153, 153, Nay. 
ng nal 0 it 5 
in fame «| Soren tan nna Raa E S Nar 
reslom romoting international trade in agricultural x F 1 
FE d nen Nay. 
Garten Communist countries an: resale formula 
Government salos at Ieas than 80 percent of e 25 200 to change to prevent | Yea. 
135 June 9 to 20.) — eo EO IL Yea. 
137 Passed 2 Not voting. 
55 p Authorizing procu mont, of military weapons wid providing 3:3 peronai military pay incre: "~~" Seg ae aT z 
145 
147 
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Measure, question, and result 


H. 25185 tho 
z au sing program — 
H. le = 78 isis for consider 5 ing I post rates and size and weight restric 
es. prov g erai 0 creasing parce! rates and size and weight tions; 
sing Rules Committee under procedure bypas- 


2 
2 
12 ng to conference 5 5 (Agreed 
H. E 157 authorizing foreign aid: 
14 On motion to recommit with instructions to limit authorizations to 1 year instead of 2 years and to reduce Development Loan Fund Yea, 
1 kan: $i, aoteana ee pe annually. (Rejected 191 to 193.) 
On passage. .... CPP L 
H. R. 16041, . for D fense for fiscal 1967: Nay. 
ar oi, increasing and ex d extending smi reclamation projects program; |oo "ooo — Yea, 
creasing and extending sm 7 
21 g to conference re : rt extending p rogram to All States. (Rejected 100 to 201.) ... nennen ees Yea; ` 
H. kes, S10, Aa Botjar for a si H.R. 14765, Civil Rights Act of 1906; under procedure bypassing Rules Committee: 
25 agreeing to resolution. 00 200 60 180.) „„ „„4é„4„é4„4„„4é enn i aa rea 
9 
9|. On amendment making itn Federal crime to incite riots. (Agreed to 389 to 28.) eee n aeaa n 
9 
9 
9 Passed 259 to 167.) —— — nn 


8. 3106, suthi : aie yy for 
‘assed 389 


Aug. 10 5 (OEE NOTE ET NEE E S POA a DS ee ENLACE r a 
II. R. EE authorizing funds forhig 
Aug. 11 — — with Sore to delete $498,000,000 for highway beautification. (Rejected 178 to 175.) 
Aug. 11 ‘assed 341 to 1 9 BN tp Se RISE ELT BIE SI PIRI E eh EEE TE REAR RSE TEIN ISIS NH 
Aug. 15 
Aug. 1 On motion to suspend rules and pass. (Passed 313 to 0.) . 
Aug, 15 n motion 
H.R. 11555, authorizing $12,000,000 for border highway in K 8 
Ang. 15 On motion gy rules and pass. (Rejected 174 to 133, s 34 majority being 7 
II. R. 14810, extending urban mass transportation program indefinitely at 888 
Aug. 16 On motion to recommit with instructions to reduce funds to $150,000,000 extension to 1 year, through faoal 1908, (Agreed to | Yoa. 
205 to 161.) 
Aug. 16 On (Oina DEO NI ⁵K“o'b̃ ar ses Roe SUES ey Po ae RAO AE Eco NRL Lee ed a Nay 
H.R. 13228, Tram Bafoty Act, establishing safety standards for autos and ti * 
Aug. 17 On cmandaent providing that members of the Safety Advisory Council d be appointed by President instead of Commerce Secretary. | Yea. 
4 nang 168 to 206.) 
Aug. 17 6•5ßß lll l. er Blt See NS et frat 
+ tions for inde) ROGE SE SE Ee ee tore 
Aug. 18 i 9 a 9 weer gun ctions to eliminate participation sales program authorizing Federal Yea. 
not subject to debt and interest Ani Ci (Rejected 176 to 190.) borrowing 
4 = ma tye wave? — in establishing highway mart program: ett 
ug. " assed 317 to 8.)... ~. ——j—v—[——— — — — — nen —t —— — — —k———ũ— —- —bV mennaan 
s 8. 1 . gand extending smal small reclamation projects program: ot voting: 
Aug. 2 ‘agreeing to second con ference report restr . ing program to Western States. F r Nay. 
I. K t- 16340, 7 ae gat near churches in District of Columbia Louring religious services: 
Aug, 22 jon to recommit with . to bold public hearings and request Justice 8 report and testimony from Attorney | Nay, 
. (Re! 55 to 
Aug. 2 On § 1 to 44.) 
H.R. 14606, making ap 
Aug. 24 On ing to conference report, 
Aug. 25 er —— —4.2 ings port. (Agreed 
conference report. 
Aug. 25 On motion to disagree to Senate amend 
Aug. 26 
Aug. 26 
1 II. R. establishing Department of Transportat 
15063, ing 0 
Aug. 30 On amendment to exclude Maritime Administration from the 2 s jurisdiction, (A r! 
Aug. 30 On motion to recommit with instructions to assign nir accident tion functions to 
ox ane to 8 
Aug. 30 } (Passed 336 to 42.) 666 „„ „ „„ 6 „„ „ 64444 renane nmaa ae e 
PE 8. 285 authorizing funds for | funds for bet construct eg JJ... ee Gm tnlewt deli recent dee oth ca ee 
yee ale 3008, ‘Truffle Bate ue Sa Ae dards $ i autos and tires: 
ug, 31 Fr / 
s 8. 95 2, Highway bent 1 slabs hi highway safety 5 
Aug. 31 agreeing 4 = 
II. RN 16574, authorizing Piera — . —.— 3 in fiscal 1967. 
8 . 14030. . . 
au zin 
Sept. 1 On agreeing to con ce report. ee . aee ——— ——— ä— — „ Nay, 
es I. R. 15008, ‘authorising $10,000,000 for U pane in HemisFalr Exposition in Texas: 2 
Sept. 1 On m to recommit. (Rejected 147 to 184.) . --.---------------~~ ee own nnn enna „ aaa a ---| Yea: 
Sept, 6 ai and arieni coveri to Wat . FOA 
Sept. 7 Yea: 
Sept. 7 On 5 5, (Passed 259 to 80.) e- Nay. 
H. R. 14028, broadening a thority of Federal b banking olliciais to control interest rates: 
Sept. 8 On motion to recommit, (Rejected 180 to 214.) 
Sept. 8 
Bept. 12 
Sept. 12 
Sept. 12 


massage. (P 
mR 175 


1 332 to 6, 


On mot 
highway cost. 
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Seat, Baa approp 1 5 fur public works for fiscal 196 
n passage. 
Saale foo aga 7155 I'resldent to call up reserves without declaring o national emergency aud barring merger of Reserves and Na- 


u passage, (Passei 

II. E 11888, authorizing $12,000,000 for border highway in El Pàso, Tex.: 

jon to recomnilt with instructions to reduce Federal 

(Rejected 149 to 199. 

H. R. 13825, authorizing funds 8 River food control project: 
to 


.) 


Sept. 22 On passage. (Tossed 193 t042) ee... e ⁊ . . 
H. R. 15111, authorizing 81.750, 000. 000 for 3 for fiscal 1967: 

Bept. 29 On motion to strike enncting clause. (Hejected 156 to 208.) 2 nnn nd ee an paaa a a 

Bopt, 29 On amendment to liuit wring armed to 1 for each 100 em Tabor F nse arn tg cence OAA 

Sept, 2 On motion to recomnilt with instructions to substitute 3 Jrusade, —— 162 to 203.) . 

Sept. 29 On passage. (Passe 210 to 156, ß; T SERS AS 
H. R. 17607, suspending 7-percerit Investment tax credit 

Sept. 30 Oa Byrnes amendmont continulng credit for construction of water and alr pollution control faciiities. (Agreed to 330 to 2.) 

Sept. 30 r ta ET x e e T ee ERE, 
I. E 16076, authoring funds for water pollution control: 

Sept. 30 On passage. (Passed 312 to 0.) !. TA eee ß Ai leet alle ae Pe eA, 
B. 985, establishing certain fair packaging and labeling: standards: 

Oct. 3 On motion to suspend rules and pass, (Passed 300 to 8. 2 ĩ A ere 
8. 3807, authoriziig $15,000,000 for nuclear 1 

Oct. 3 On motion to suspend rules and pass. (Passed 316 to fet „ —?fdddd S EDU Peet See Py ER —— S 
H.R. 13447, authorizing $14,080,000 for estuarine areas: 

Oct. 3 On motion to suspend rules and pass. (Rejected 208 to 108, a % majority being required.)_ 
ILR, 18119, a making . for Departments of State, Justice, and Commerce fur 

Oct. 4 On motion to recommit with instructions to reduce all but FBI funds by 5 percent. Cajonia W SST EG SIE EEE 

Oct. 4 On n passage. CR BONER S10 (0 DB ack e . E E T A N OEE E a E hha TESNE N bea E 
H. R. 14920, Food for Freedom Act, promoting international trade in agricultural commodities: 

Oct, 6 pe mia y to rey tig conference report with Instructions to insist on banulng sales to nations trading with Cuba or North Vietnam. 

greed to 306 to . 

H. R. 13361, anthorizin 75 6 billion for Federal ald to elementary and secondary education for fiscal 1967- 

Oct, 6 Orr aivendivont al 25 ate withholding of funds for noncompliunce with Civil Rights Act of 1964 Sy afler bearings and findings. 

to 221 to 

Oct. S 85 motion to 5 with 5 to reduce funds by 31, 300, 000 000. (Rejected 150 to 18892. ——j——j—v enn ee 

Oct. ige. f 2 00 eS eG OC N EPP RUS Lay pL VNESENE FA DN YIM LM RE OER Bal OE LEC CNT ON oy Tee AAC erases yee sa 
H. R. 17 738, uk ig ay Soria at for foreign aid and other ‘ams for fiscal 1967: 

Oct. 7 On agreeing to conference report ap pprorelating $110,600,000 less than eee biil. (Agreed to 189 to 89—— x enn - 
H. R. 181, making appropriations for Department of Petes kir fiscali 

Oct. 11 On motion to uyree to amendinent In conference epee barren Tresident to call up reserviste and guardsmen Individually and 

hy unit without * nationnal emergence (Agreed to 305 to 42.) 

H.R. 17787, making appropriations for public works lor figcul 1967: z 

Oct. 11 On motion to recomimlt conference 3 875 with instructions to cut $23,600,000, (Rejected 91 to 288.) „ 
H. R. 12047, amending the Interiial Security Act to impose critulnal punishment on those who support through contributions or goods any 

8 in arined conflict with ae United States: 

Oct. 13 On yrs kr Lawn’ Sth 6G GR) B T0 ᷣ˙— peel , j⅛ ß sans . — 
II. R. 51, establishing the nies Dunes Nationa! Lakeshore: 

Oct. 14 On e addin a TCR LR ROMELG ISS UO TAT os weap . eisai sere peeael Lashes RASPAD ES pel 

Oct. 14 On passige. (Passed J AAA IES ENTE Ge AEE OE PI ty EN AY C er ae er ae ed ae 


funds to $8,000,000 and to require that El Paso or Texas pay 50 percent of 
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U.S. Senate Loses Two Dedicated 
Lawmakers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
departure of revered colleagues is an 
event always touched with sadness. 
Through voluntary retirement, the Sen- 
ate is losing the services of two of Its 
most dedicated lawmakers, MILWARD L, 
Stu rsox, the junior Senator from Wyo- 
ming, and Levererr SALTONSTALL, the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts. 

The public carcers of these legislators 
had interesting points in common. Be- 


fore coming to the Senate, both served - 


in the legislatures of their States; both 


also served with distinction as the Gov- 
ernors of their States, With this broad 
background of public service they were 
able to bring to their responsibilities as 
U.S. Senators a wealth of experience, of 
humanity, and of commonsense which is 
the foundation of wisdom.. Both of these 
men enriched the deliberations of the 
Senate. 

I had the privilege of close association 
with Leverett SALTONSTALL for two 
decades, We served together on the 
Select Committee on Small Business ever 
since that committee was established in 
1950. He has been since 1959 the rank- 
ing Republican member and I, as chair- 
man, can say with complete confidence 
that his counsel, freely offered and 
readily accepted, was an indispensable 
element in whatever success this com- 
mittee may have had in its efforts to be 
helpful to the Natlon's 4,500,000 small 
and independent business establish- 
ments. 


Salute to the Central African Republic’s 
Sixth Anniversary of Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. POWELL, Mr. Speaker, the Cen- 
tral African Republic observes its sixth 
anniversary as an independent state on 
December 1. Though it became inde- 
pendent of France on August 13, 1960, 
the country is commemorating that event 
in December. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
send my warmest greetings and good 
wishes to His Excellency Col. Jean-Bedel 
Bokassa, President of the Central Afri- 
can Republic; and His Excellency Michel 
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Gallin-Douathe, their Ambassador to the 
United States. 

The Central African Republic is well 
aware of the long road before it, but its 
people can certainly take pride in their 
accomplishments over the past year. 
With respect to the country’s economic 
position, France has continued to be its 
most prominent trading partner. The 
United States has provided some assist- 
ance, but there is much more to be done. 

The projected railway to link Bangui, 
its capital, with Yaounde and the port of 
Cuala in the Cameroon will greatly ben- 
efit this landlocked nation. 

Iam sure, Mr. Speaker, that the Amer- 
ican people join me in saluting the Cen- 
tral African Republic on its sixth anni- 
versary. I wish the Central African Re- 
public and its people another fruitful 
year on the path to development and 
prosperity. 


Lenin and the “Deaf-Mutes” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr, ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, with 
the policy of coexistence with the Com- 
munist nations becoming more popular 
every day and proposals for increased 
trade with the Eastern European Com- 
munist nations being espoused at the 
highest level here in the United States, 
& short article which appeared in the 
Bulletin of the Institute for the Study 
of the U.S.S.R. in Munich, Germany, is 
of special significance today. The In- 
stitute is a highly regarded organization 
which has as its purpose the exhaustive 
and authoritative study of the Soviet 
Union and its policies. A number of 
Students from American universities 
have studied Soviet affairs at the In- 
Stitute in recent years through arrange- 
Ments with educational institutions in 
the United States. 

The message contained in the article, 

and the Deaf-Mutes,“ by Yury 

P. Annenkov, which appeared in the 

Bulletin of the Institute of May 1962, 

needs no explanation. I include it in 

the Concressional Recor at this point: 
LENIN AND Tite Drar-Murrs“ 

(The following contribution by Mr. An- 
nenkov contains some notes of Lenin's which 
are here published for the first time in Eng- 

They were first published in Russian 
in an article by the same author in Novy 
2hurnal (The New Review), New York, No. 
65, 1961, of which the present contribution 
represents a brief extract in modified form. 

. Annenkoy describes how these notes fell 
into his hands and why they have remained 
Unpublished until now. Despite the fact 

they were written over forty years ago, 
they are of especial Interest today, as 
chey, having liquidated the cult of 
Stalin, asserta that Soviet policy is now be- 
ing founded once more on Leninism and that 
the chief expression of the Leninist spirit in 
foreign affairs is the principle of peaceful 
Coexistence. The following notes throw a 
different light upon this question.) 
(By Yury P. Annenkoy) 

Lenin died on January 21, 1924. Three 
Weeks later, I was summoned to the Higher 
Military Editorial Council, where the director 
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V. Polonsky (later shot on Stalin’s orders) 
proposed that I visit the V. I. Lenin Institute 
which had been founded in Moscow and 
there acquaint myself with photographic 
documents which were intended as illustra- 
tions for books dealing with Lenin. The 

of “acquainting myself with the 
documents“ lasted about a fortnight. 
Among a mass of photographs, printed 
articles and manuscripts, I came across some 
brief, fragmentary notes hurriedly jotted 
down by Lenin in his own hand with many 
of the words unfinished—a characteristic 
feature of many of his writings, including 
even private letters. These notes, dated 
1921, the year of the Kronstadt mutiny, 
struck my fancy and for no particular reason 
I copied them surreptitiously into my note- 
book. Soon afterwards, these pages of 
Lenin's jottings disappeared from the Insti- 
tute and were hidden away in the Party 
archives; at any rate, with the exception of 
two or three individual sentences, I never saw 
them in published form, which was not sur- 
prising in view of their contents, 

When in 1926 Boris Suvarin in France and 
Max Eastman in the United States published 
Lenin’s famous anti-Stalinist Testament, 
which had been given to Suvarin by Lenin's 
widow Krupskaya, Communist parties all 
over the world fell upon them, them 
slanderers and claiming that the Testament 
was their own fabrication. Credulous Euro- 
peans and Americans straightway accepted 
the Communists’ story and the Testament 
was quickly forgotten. Thirty years were to 
pass before Khrushchev, under the pressure 
of de-Stalinization, was forced to recall pub- 
lic attention to the document, which had 
been preserved in the Kremlin, and only 
then was everyone suddenly prepared to ac- 

enuine, 

ET et Danis to France, my notebook was 
in my pocket. For the time being, I thought 
no more of Lenin’s jottings. Even if I had 
tried to publish them abroad, they would 
doubtless have shared the fate of the Testa- 
ment. With the passage of time, however, 
they gradually came to occupy a major place 
in my consideration of the international 
political situation and, after Khrushchey's 
admissions, I resolved to have the notes 
published. I translated them into French 
and offered them to certain Paris newspapers, 
which all declined to accept such a respon- 
sibility,” justifying their refusal on the 
grounds that I could not provide official 
proof of the authenticity of the text, In 
answer to my comment that in this case it 
was up to the Soviets to prove that Lenin 
had not written the notes, the editors merely 
shrugged their-shoulders. Thus the text 
remained unpublished, despite the fact that 
its historical significance (of which in 1924 
I could have no idea) was enormous, espe- 
cially in view of the proclamation of a 
“return to Leninism“ in the Soviet Union. 
As regards international Communist tactics, 
the whole of Leniniam“ was contained in 
those lines of Lenin which I had copied 
down. 

Lenin's unpublished notes stated: 

“As a result of my own direct observations 
during my emigration, I must admit that 
the so-called cultured elements of Western 
Europe and America are incapable of com- 
prehending the present state of affairs and 
the actual balance of forces; these elements 
must be regarded as deaf-mutes and treated 

cordingly ...- 

— 5 never develops along a direct 
line, by continuous expansion, but forms a 
chain of outbursts and withdrawals, attacks 
and lulls, during which the revolutionary 
forces gain strength in preparation for their 
final victory. 

“On the basis of these same assertions and 
in view of the protracted nature of the 
growth of the world socialist revolution, it is 


This passage became known even in 
Lenin's lifetime and was repeated and com- 
mented on more than once by Stalin, and 
later by Khrushchev. 
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necessary to resort to special maneuvers 
capable of accelerating our victory over 
capitalist countries. We must: 

(a) In order to placate the deaf-mutes, 
proclaim the (fictional!) separation of our 
government and governmental institutions 
(the Council of People’s Commissars, etc.) 
from the Party and Politburo and, in par- 
ticular, from the Comintern, decl these 
latter agencies to be independent political 
groups which are tolerated on the territory 
of the Soviet Socialist Republics, The deaf- 
mutes will believe it. 

“(b) Express a desire for the immediate 
resumption of diplomatic relations with 
capitalist countries on the basis of complete 
non-interference in their internal affairs. 
Again, the deaf-mutes will believe it, They 
will even be delighted and will fling wide 
open their doors, through which emissaries 
of the Comintern and Party intelligence 
agencies will quickly infiltrate into these 
countries disguised as our diplomatic, cul- 
tural and trade representatives.” 

Speaking the truth is a petty-bourgeois 
prejudice, A lie, on the other hand, is often 
justified by the end. Capitalists the world 
over and their governments will, in their de- 
sire to win the Soviet market, shut their eyes 
to the above-mentioned activities and will 
thus be turned into blind deaf-mutes. They 
will furnish credits, which will serve us as a 
means of supporting the Communist parties 
in their countries, and, by supplying us with 
materials and techniques which are not avail- 
able to us, will rebulld our war industry, 
which is essential for our future attacks on 
our suppliers. In other words, they will be 
laboring to prepare their own suicide. 

It should be mentioned that, at the time 
when I copied down these notes of Lenin's, I 
was as yet unable to link them with the 
preparations behind the scenes for a transi- 
tion from “permanent revolution” to the 
building of “socialism in one country,” a 
process of which I knew nothing. Only 
much later, after acquainting oneself with 
materials relating to Lenin and the events of 
that period, was it possible to establish that, 
toward the end of the Civil War, Lenin had 
very quickly realized the impossibility of 
bringing about an immediate Communist 
revolution on a world-wide scale and, as 
early as the Third Congress of the Comintern 
(June 6-July 12, 1921), had admitted the 
need to restore diplomatic and trade relations 
with capitalist countries in order to put an 
end to the isolation which constituted too 
great a threat to the USSR. The task of 
taking the first diplomatic steps in this di- 
rection was entrusted to G. Chicherin. 

Lenin’s observations have indeed proved 
prophetic, As one looks back now over nearly 
forty years of “diplomatic,” “trade” and “cul- 
tural” relations between the free world and 
the Soviet Union, it becomes clear to what 
extent these “relations” have been based on 
the method in Lenin notes and 
to what extent they have facilitated the im- 
mense expansion and consolidation of the 
Communist world. They have served to fur- 
ther Communist propaganda, espionage and 
sabotage in the free countries by encouraging 
these countries to open their doors to Soviet 
diplomatic, cultural and trade representa- 
tives. Indeed, in every free country the So- 
viet Union enjoys two forms of representa- 
tion: the official one, which must not inter- 
fere too openly in the internal affairs of the 
country to which tt is accredited, and an 
undercover one, whose task is to Interfere in 
internal affairs and lead unobtrusively the 
central committee of the Communist party 
of that country. A number of major spy 
trials have clearly demonstrated that this 
second and more important form of repre- 
sentation carries on its silent work under 
cover of diplomatic immunity, which Lenin 
had meant when speaking of the “deaf- 
mutes” in the free world who are ready to 
accept Soviet diplomats,” trade and cultural 
representatives, not to mention all manner 
of sportsmen, dancers, scholars and anony- 
mous “tourists,” at their face value. 
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Summary of the 89th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 89th 
Congress has been one of the most im- 
portant in this century. Its accomplish- 
ments will have a lasting impact on all of 
us and our communities. Its failures 
have left a long agenda for the future. 
From its early swift decisions to its last 
frenzied debates, this has been a Con- 
gress of action—sometimes enlightened 
and sometimes myopic, sometimes pur- 
poseful and sometimes unsure, some- 
times deliberate and rational, sometimes 
injudicious and rash. In all its moods, 
this has reflected the combina- 
tion of boldness and bewilderment which 
many Americans feel as we complete old 
tasks and open the door to new chal- 
lenges. 


The work of the 89th Congress may be 
capsuled in four general areas. In for- 
eign affairs, the record is mixed: while 
affirming the main policy threads which 
the United States has adhered to 
throughout the cold war, we did not 
fully respond to the new conditions pro- 
duced by other nations’ development and 
shifts in alliances. In domestic affairs, 
this Congress has decisively answered 
many social problems which had existed 
too long, but at the same time has failed 


dens on all levels of public administra- 

tion, without enacted the reforms needed 

to 5 our system creative and com- 
ten 


this Congress closes its books, I 
would like to summarize some of its most 
important actions, my positions on 
many issues, and some of the initiatives 


Throughout 1965-66 the problems of 
foreign policy have overshadowed all 
other questions, as the confiict in south- 
east Asia has become more intense and 
ominous, and as tensions in other parts 
of the globe have posed additional chal- 
lenges to our perception and world lead- 
ership. 

While the Vietnamese war is tragic 
and regrettable, I believe that we must 
honor and fulfill our basic commitments 
to help preserve and promote the free- 
dom of the people of South Vietnam. I 
have encouraged a sustained, intensive 
search for an honorable. peace, at the 
same time supporting the geographically 
and tactically limited military efforts re- 
quired to turn back outside aggression, 
discourage Red Chinese adventurism, 
and foster negotiations. Because a 
lasting peace in southeast Asia clearly 
cannot be secured through military ac- 
tion alone, but requires a broad program 
of social, economic, and political action 
and reform, I have supported this year 
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increased economic aid. programs and 
efforts to reform their operations, and 
haye backed U.S. participation in the 
new, promising Asian Development Bank 
for long-term regional economic growth. 


While the Vietnamese conflict has pre- - 


empted public attention and our best 
diplomatic efforts, other serious trends 
in world affairs demand our active, en- 
lightened leadership. In a series of 
statements, several of my colleagues and 
I have encouraged initiatives to 
strengthen the Atlantic alliance, and to 
redirect our foreign aid programs toward 
More private participation, long-range 
planning, and the fostering of political 
development. We have also urged revi- 
talization of the Alliance for Progress 
and have proposed reforms to strengthen 
the Organization of American States as 
an agency of hemispheric mutual secu- 
rity. 

As a member of the House Republican 
Task Force on the United Nations, I 
have worked to find means to resolve the 
U.N.'s persistent financial crisis, and to 
buttress it as a forum for world com- 
munication and an agency of humani- 
tarlan works. Last year I proposed that 
the United States establish a volunteer 
brigade of noncombatants to serve on 
standby duty for use in U.N. peacekeep- 
ing operations. I have also stated that 
the question of admitting Communist 
China to the U.N. should be considered 
in the context of Peking’s willingness, 
not presently evident, to abide by the 
U.N. Charter and to respect the rights 
of present U.N. members, including Na- 
tionalist China. 

On the important question of trade, I 
have supported steps to promote Amer- 
ican industrial and agricultural exports, 
enhance our competitive position in 
world markets and improve our balance 
of payments. Concerning trade with 
Communist nations, I support present 
prohibitions on trade in strategic goods, 
and have voted to preserve the Presi- 
dent’s discretionary authority to approve 
trade in nonstrategic goods, for cash or 
short-term credit, with certain Com- 
munist countries when such trade is 
deemed in our national interest. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The tremendous dollar cost of Viet- 
nam, and of maintaining our defenses 
throughout the world, has been drama- 
tized in the series of five defense appro- 
priations considered by the 89th Con- 
gress. I joined the vast majority of my 
colleagues in supporting these measures, 
thus affirming our intention to back our 
forces in the field in southeast Asia and 
around the globe. 

An additional step to buttress our 
Armed Forces was taken in 1965 when 
the Congress enacted a long-overdue 
military pay increase averaging 10.4 per- 
cent, and provided life insurance and 
other needed aid for servicemen and 
their families. 

As the southeast Asian conflict has 
placed increasing personal burdens on 


American families, it has become more 


obvious that the selective service system 
must be reformed to end inequities and 
reduce confusion, contradictions, and 
poor administration. I have encouraged 
a thorough review of the draft, and 
recommended reforms in several areas, 
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As additional Marylanders seek my aid 
with selective service problems each 
week, I am continuing to press for es- 
sential changes in the law and 
regulations. 
VETERANS 

The most important new assistance for 
veterans was the Cold War GI Act, 
passed early in 1965, which provided for 
veterans of the cold war and southeast 
Asian service the educational, financial, 
and medical benefits which they have 
earned, and which veterans of World 
War II and the Korean conflict found so 
helpful. Congress last year also en- 
acted bills to increase compensation for 
veterans with service-connected disabili- 
ties, and to improve vocational rehabili- 
tation assistance. 


EDUCATION 


Giving education top priority, the 89th 
Congress enacted a series of significant 
measures to provide additional oppor- 
tunities for students at all levels, sup- 
port construction of needed facilities, 
and strengthen vocational education and 
training. 

I was pleased to support the landmark 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, passed in 1965 and expanded in 1966, 
which has already opened new doors to 
learning for children from low-income 
families, and is enabling State and local 
school administrators to experiment with 
supplemental educational programs, 
summer programs, and community edu- 
cation, as appropriate for each county 
or district. I also backed an extension 
and enlargement of the Library Sery- 
ices and Construction Act, a successful 
program designed to improve public li- 
braries and make more books ayailable 
to more Americans. 

In helping higher education meet the 
demands of a swiftly growing student 
population, the 89th Congres built on the 
record of the 88th Congress by passing 
two measures to extend assistance for 
construction, for developing institutions, 
and for fellowships in essential areas of 
graduate study, I was especially glad that 
these bills recognized the vast impor- 
tance of community colleges and gave 
them a fair share of Federal aid. 

The 89th Congress did not, however, 
fully meet its responsibilities to students 
and their families. While the present 
program of NDEA loans was continued, 
and a limited program of educational 
opportunity grants was authorized, no 
action was taken on proposals to provide 
credits against Federal income tax to 
help offset the rising costs of tuition and 
fees. I have proposed such a program 
for 6 years, and will continue to press 
for its adoption. 

The 89th Congress did assert itself in 
opposing the President's unwise pro- 
posals to reduce aid to impacted areas, 
and to curtail the school lunch and school 
milk programs. I firmly supported main- 
taining present levels of aid to federally 
impacted areas, which is the only gen- 
eral-purpose, unrestricted assistance 
given to such school districts: I am also 
pleased that the Congress moved to 
strengthen, rather than cripple, the im- 
portant school lunch and milk programs. 

ECONOMIC POLICY 

The administration and the congres- 

sional majority began the 89th Congress 
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in an expansionist spirit which continued 
into 1966 despite rising pressures on 
many economic fronts. They ended the 
second session without adequately com- 
ing to grips with the inflation such poli- 
cies had helped to generate. 

The major tax bill of 1965 was a 4- 
year, $4 billion reduction in excise taxes, 
some of which dated back to World War 
II. I supported these cuts, feeling that 
such selective taxes should be levied only 
in national emergencies. In 1965, too, 
I opposed an extension of the interest 
equalization tax, which I consider an un- 
desirable weapon of control of business 
capital. 

The administration's ambivalent atti- 
tude toward the economy was shown 
early in 1966 when the President sub- 
mitted a budget of $112.8 billion and at 
the same time sought reinstatement of 
the excise taxes cut the year before. I 
opposed this step, although I did support 
the acceleration of tax payments also 
contained in the Tax Adjustment Act. 

During the year, the administration 
advocated few restraints except occa- 
sional arbitrary applications of wage- 
price guidelines. Federal spending rose, 
Federal hiring increased, interest rates 
soared, and the cost of living zoomed up- 
ward. Congress was forced to relieve 
pressures on the construction industry 
by increasing the purchasing power of 
FNMA and by providing flexible author- 
ity for the fixing of maximum interest 
rates on some kinds of deposits. I sup- 
ported both bills. 

When the President did belatedly move 
against inflation, he recommended 
among other steps suspension of the 7- 
Percent business investment credit. 
Since this step would not have a signifi- 
cant immediate effect, and since the ad- 
Ministration refused to make available 
detailed economic predictions for the 
coming year, I voted against this bill. I 
do support, however, efforts to curtail or 
Stretch out Federal spending, and to 
Place responsible ceilings on Federal 
employment. 

At hearings on inflation which I held 
in Catonsville in September, I gained a 
new appreciation of inflation's broad im- 
Pact on all families, especially on those 
trying to make ends meet on inadequate, 
fixed incomes. Only a broad range of 
Teforms, in policies and attitudes, can 
Teverse the present damaging trends— 
and the administration, and a majority 
of the 89th Congress, did not achieve 
those reforms. 

SENTOR CITIZENS 


In 1965 Congress took a long step 
toward insuring adequate incomes for 
Senior citizens through an omnibus bill 
Which raised social security benefits 7 
bercent, expanded eligibility, and im- 
Proyed the Kerr-Mills program of co- 
Operative Federal-State medical aid. In 
& vote specifically on title I, the medicare 
title, I yoted for a noncompulsory health 
insurance program not tied to social 
security. On passage I supported the 
Omnibus bill. 

In the time since passage of this bene- 
fits increase, inflation has already con- 
sumed more than half of the increase. 
To avoid such undermining of income, I 
have proposed legislation providing for 
an automatic increase in social security 
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and railroad retirement benefits when- 
ever the cost-of-living index rises 3 per- 
cent or more. I have also proposed 
removing the earnings ceiling which has 
discouraged many senior citizens from 
continuing to work. 

BUSINESS 

In addition to broad economic steps, 
the 89th Congress enacted several items 
of special interest to business. These 
included a bill setting new standards for 
bank mergers; a greatly modified truth- 
in-packaging act, providing for volun- 
tary standards of packaging; and a 
series of measures Gealing with foreign 
investment in the United States and 
American investment abroad. 

One measure with import for small 
businessmen was the bill to expand funds 
available for small business loans. An- 
other is a bill to modify State taxation 
of interstate commerce and reduce the 
paperwork and threats of multiple-tax 
lability which now plague many inter- 
state concerns. This measure, the prod- 
uct of 3 years of work by a special sub- 
committee, has been approved by the 
Judiciary Committee and will be ready 
for House action next year. 

LABOR 

The 89th Congress conspicuously failed 
in the field of labor law. Despite several 
paralyzing strikes which dramatized the 
need for overall reforms, the administra- 
tion did not advance any constructive 
proposals for consideration. 

The only labor law revision brought to 
the floor of the House, the narrow bill to 
repeal section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, was debated under parliamentary 
shackles which prevented any debate on 
related issues or any amendments, 
Under these conditions, I voted against 
repeal. Despite apparent administra- 
tion indifference to broader reforms, I 
have continued to advocate formation of 
a special commission or board of inquiry, 
representing management, labor, and 
the public, to make full recommenda- 
tions to Congress. 

After considerable controversy over 
many provisions, the Congress did enact 
this year increases in the Federal mini- 
mum wage and expansions of its cover- 
age. I supported passage of the bill, 
after voting for amendments to postpone 
the second-step increase from 1968 to 
1969, and to exclude certain small busi- 
nesses from coverage. 

One measure left unfinished would 
have improved the unemployment com- 
pensation system. I supported the 
House bill, which made important 
changes within the traditional structure 
of Federal-State cooperation. 

CITY DEVELOPMENT AND RENEWAL 

The 89th Congress responded to the 
complex and stubborn problems of 
America's great cities by continuing and 
refining existing programs, and by 
approving a broad, new approach. 

Present urban renewal and housing 
programs were extended and revised in 
the omnibus housing acts of 1965 and 
1966, which advanced the shift in em- 
phasis from massive renewal to spot re- 
newal, rehabilitation of housing, and 
vigorous code enforcement. The 1965 
bill’s most questionable aspect was the 
rent supplements program, which per- 
mitted the Federal Government to pay 
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part of the rent of families unable to find 
housing at reasonable cost. Even after 
amendment on the floor, this program 
would have permitted payments to per- 
sons with incomes far above the “poverty 
level.“ an approach I was unable to 
support. 

The 1966 bill's major innovation was 
its title I, the demonstration cities title, 
Providing financial incentives to cities 
which massed all Federal-aid housing 
and social programs in a concentrated 
assault on the problems of blighted 
neighborhoods. As it finally passed, the 
title contained firm safeguards for local 
control of plans, and for equitable allo- 
cation of funds among larger and smaller 
communities. While supporting it on 
passage, however, I opposed the authori- 
zation of $900 million for future operat- 
ing funds at a time when the cities’ plan- 
ning had not been completed, no sensible 
estimates of funds desired were known, 
and no realistic assessment of the 1967 
economic picture could be made. 

The persistently controversial anti- 
Poverty program was debated in both 
sessions of the 89th Congress, In 1965, 
when our first annual review was made, 
I supported the program’s continuation, 
on the grounds that 1 short year had 
shown both its merits and the need for 
reform of some of its operations, By 
1966, however, it was clear that the 
changes for which I hoped had not been 
made. To protect successful programs 
like Headstart from bureaucratic con- 
fusion and misdirection, I voted to reas- 
sign most aspects of the antipoverty pro- 
gram to existing Cabinet departments 
already operating relatively smoothly in 
related fields. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


One of the first important measures 
passed by the 89th Congress was the Ap- 
Palachian Regional Development Act, 
authorizing $1.1 billion for the economic 
growth of the 11-State Appalachian re- 
gion, including Garrett, Allegany, and 
Washington Counties in the Sixth Dis- 
trict. The act provides support for a new 
system of highways to improve access to 
the region, for health facilities, for voca- 
tional education, for reclamation of min- 
ing areas, and for development of timber 
and water resources, 

In 1965 Congress also passed the Eco- 
nomic Development Act, designed to pro- 
mote economic growth and regional plan- 
ning in depressed areas. I have urged 
western Maryland officials to make full 
use of both acts and the aid which they 
provide. 

TRANSPORTATION AND SAFETY 


Significant improvements in the Amer- 
ican transportation picture should result 
from several 89th Congress actions. 
Foremost on the Hst are the Traffic 
Safety Act and the Highway Safety Act, 
congressional initiatives which provide 
for development of standards for auto 
and tire design, and for support of broad 
State highway safety programs and re- 
search. Together these acts should help 
to reduce the tragic toll on our high- 
ways. 

A step toward rationalizing our na- 
tional transportation complex was taken 
this year with establishment of the 13th 
Cabinet Department, the Department of 
Transportation. I supported this meas- 
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ure, but only after the House, recogniz- 
ing the unique role of our merchant ma- 
rine, had removed the Maritime Adminis- 
tration from the new Department. 

ç CIVIL RIGHTS 

The 89th Congress continued imple- 
mentation of the American pledge to 
equal justice and equal rights for all citi- 
zens by new civil rights legisla- 
tion and overseeing the enforcement of 
existing laws. 

As a member of the House Judiciary 
Committee, and of its subcommittee with 
civil rights jurisdiction, I was actively 
engaged in preparing bills presented to 
the House in both sessions. In 1965, the 
committee shaped and Congress passed 
the landmark Voting Rights Act, which 
struck down discriminatory voting quali- 
fications and insured equal access to the 
polls for all adult citizens. 

In 1966, the committee spent over 3 
months discussing an omnibus civil 
rights bill primarily intended to secure 
equal justice by guaranteeing nondis- 
crimination in jury selection, Federal 
prosecution of criminal assaults based on 
race, and protection of first amendment 
rights of free speech, assembly, and pe- 
tition. After rejection of the President's 
additional proposal to end discrimina- 
tion in the sale or rental of all housing, 
I worked with other committee members 
to develop a moderate, equitable title IV 
which established the principle of non- 
discrimination throughout the business 
of housing, and exempted both small 
owner-occupied apartments and rooming 
houses, and the sale or rental of almost 
all individual homes by owners not in 
the housing business, or their agents. 
This omnibus bill was approved by the 
House, with the addition of an amend- 
ment making it a Federal crime to use 
interstate commerce for the purpose of 
rioting or inciting civil disturbances, 
The bill did not become law because the 
Senate failed to act on it. 


JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 


The House Judiciary Committee has 
considered many measures with lasting 
import. In addition to civil rights leg- 
islation, these included proposals in the 
fields of law enforcement, immigration, 
antitrust, claims, and constitutional 
amendments. 

To modernize State and local law en- 
forcement and improve public protec- 
tion, the Congress in 1965 enacted the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Act, au- 
thorizing Federal aid for the training of 
police personnel and acquisition of new 
equipment. Additional committee bills 
set up special commissions to conduct 
broad reviews of our criminal laws and 
the administration of justice. 

Another important measure reformed 
the 30-year-old immigration system by 
gradually abolishing the discriminatory 
national-origins quota system and estab- 
lishing in its place a system of priorities 
based on family ties and special educa- 
tion or skills. 

Ending over 176 years of uncertainty 
about presidential succession and con- 
tinuity, the Congress enacted the pro- 
Posed 25th amendment to the Consti- 
tution, spelling out procedures for cases 
of presidential disability, and for filling 
vacancies in the Vice-Presidency. I op- 
posed the amendment because it pro- 
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vided that a new Vice President would be 
nominated by the President and con- 
firmed by Congress, rather than being 
elected by the Congress. This procedure 
seemed to me to be less than representa- 
tive and smacking of authoritarianism. 

In this Congress the Judiciary Com- 
mittee also debated the problem of equal 
representation in legislative bodies. 
After many years of discussion, the 
House approved a bill defining the per- 
missible limits of population differences 
among congressional districts. I sup- 
ported this bill, as an assertion of the 
congressional responsibility to put its 
own House in order. It is a national 
tragedy that the Senate failed to com- 
plete this job. 

On a related point, I urged the Mary- 
land Legislature repeatedly to solve the 
congressional districting problems of the 
Free State responsibly, rather than ab- 
dicting and handing the job to the 
courts. 

AGRICULTURE 

The most promising agricultural meas- 
ure enacted by this Congress was the 
Food for Peace Act of 1966, which con- 
tinued the existing program of commod- 
ity exports and shifted its emphasis from 
surplus disposal to the encouragement 
of production. By opening additional 
markets for agricultural goods, this pro- 
gram should bring greater prosperity to 
American farmers. 

In general, however, the agricultural 
policies of the 89th Congress unfortu- 
nately perpetuated and elaborated on the 
present costly system of subsidies, quotas 
and controls. I was unable to support 
the 1965 omnibus farm bill, and hope 
that we are approaching the point where 
such intricate legislative controls over 
acriculture can be reduced. 

One particular area in which reforms 
are drastically needed is that of drought 
relief. After many discussions with 
Maryland farmers, I recommended this 
year a series of legislative and adminis- 
trative steps to improve existing emer- 
gency programs, make them more equi- 
table and uniform, and abolish the 
“mean tests” which currently deny as- 
sistance to too many farmers. 

After years of persistent argument, 
Maryland dairy farmers won a signifi- 
cant fight this year when the Navy De- 
partment finally decided to close the 
Naval Academy dairy farm and end this 
case of Government competition with 
private enterprise. I supported this 
move in many exchanges with the Navy 
Department, and in testimony before a 
special subcommittee of the House 
Armed Services Committee. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 


This Congress provided major new 
weapons in the fight to save our natural 
resources by enacting a series of laws to 
combat the serious, stubborn problem 
of water pollution. Primary among 
these were the Water Quality Act of 1965, 
which required establishment of water 
quality standards for interstate rivers, 
and the Clean Waters Restoration Act of 
1966, which built on the 1965 measure by 
greatly expanding the Federal financial 
commitment to pollution control. The 
two measures increased Federal assist- 
ance for community sewage projects, 
and the 1966 act included provisions 
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similar to my bill to raise dollar ceilings 
on Federal contributions and to encour- 
age meaningful State participation. 

The 89th Congress also approved a 
new program of grants to help develop 
rural water supply and waste disposal 
systems, and a measure to promote prop- 
er planning for use of the Nation’s water 
resources. 

Air pollution and the problems of solid 
waste disposal received attention, too, in 
a 1965 measure providing for the estab- 
lishment of standards for air pollution 
by motor vehicles, and set up a research 
program to develop better ways to dis- 
pose of solid wastes and junked vehicles. 

In the field of parks development, the 
89th Congress took important steps by 
establishing Assateague National Sea- 
shore, the Tocks Island Recreation Area 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, the 
Spruce Knob-Seneca Rocks National 
Recreation Area in West Virginia, and 
other new areas elsewhere in the Nation. 

While not formally before the Con- 
gress, the question of planning for the 
Potomac River Basin commanded a great 
deal of my attention. Beginning in Jan- 
uary 1965, when the President an- 
nounced his intention to make the Poto- 
mac Basin a model of recreation and 
scenic beauty, the Interior Department 
and related agencies have been mapping 
plans toward the President's goal. After 
many discussions with Maryland con- 
servationists, sportsmen, local officials, 
and area residents, and after a meeting 
on the subject which I held at the Antie- 
tam Battlefield in March 1965, I have 
recommended several specific steps. 
These include enactment of my bill to 
establish the Chesapeake and Ohio Na- 
tional Historical Park, the reconstruc- 
tion of dam No. 6 on the canal, and 
increased attacks on water pollution. I 
have also repeatedly called for full and 
frank consultation between Federal and 
State officials, and the local officials and 
concerned citizens who should have an 
equal partnership in planriing for fhe 
basin. In future weeks I trust that the 
Interior Department will consider care- 
fully the advantages of developing pro- 
gressive plans which completely recog- 
nize legitimate local interests, and which 
promote the gradual development of a 
coordinated park system including pri- 
vate, county, State, and Federal lands. 

CIVIL SERVANTS 


The 89th Congress passed a number of 
measures to assist the public servants 
whom the Government employs. The 
most important were the 1965 and 1966 
salary increases, which brought Federal 
pay scales to more sensible levels, and the 
related increases in civil service retire- 
ment benefits. Of additional civil serv- 
ice measures enacted, one of the more 
significant was a bill to provide addi- 
tional reimbursement for moving ex- 
penses for Federal employees and their 
families. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Having decided in 1965 to continue its 
direct authority over the District of 
Columbia, the Congress in 1966 enacted 
several significant District of Columbia 
bills. Among the most desirable were a 
new minimum wage bill, authorization 
for a 4-year public college and a voca- 
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tional college, and approval of both a 
basic District of Columbia mass transit 
system and the Metropolitan Washing- 
ton transit compact. An inequitable and 
possibly unconstitutional crime bill was 
approved late in the second session, but 
Was vetoed by the President. 

In the fall of 1965 the House, after 
bringing a moderate home rule bill to 
the floor via a discharge petition, re- 
versed its field and rejected an elected 
mayor and city council for Washington, 
approving instead a bill so different from 
the Senate-passed home rule bill that 
compromise between the two proved 
impossible. While continuing to work 
for local self-government, I have spon- 
sored new legislation to establish the 
office of Delegate from the District of 
Columbia as an intermediate step, 


HISTORY AND THE HUMANITIES 


The 89th Congress, recognizing the 
vital role of the arts and humanities in 
our national life, established in 1965 the 
National Foundation on the Arts and 
Humanities, empowered to give support 
to talent and scholarship in these fields. 

This year the Congress also approved 
legislation, very similar to a bill I intro- 
duced, to establish an American Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial Commission to plan, 
develop, and coordinate plans for the 
Commemoration of our national bicen- 
tennial. 
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Two historical measures of particular 
interest to Maryland which I sponsored 
in this Congress were a resolution com- 
memorating Repudiation Day, and a bill 
to provide a permanent site at Fort 
McHenry for the U.S.S. Constellation. 
‘The Repudiation Day resolution was 
passed by the House. 

GOVERNMENTAL REFORM 

While enacting a great amount of leg- 
islation which expanded Federal respon- 
sibilities, the 89th Congress generally 
failed either to make Federal operations 
more efficient and economical, or to 
strengthen the Congress as a legislative 
and supervisory body. 

Concerned about the waste, contradic- 
tlons, paperwork and poor planning 
which so often impede Federal adminis- 
tration, many of my colleagues joined 
me last year in sponsoring my bill to set 
up a new Hoover-type Commission to 
review all Federal operations, cut red- 
tape, improve coordination, and put the 
most advanced tools of management at 
the service of the public business. Ina 
related step, more than 40 other Mem- 
bers and I this year advocated the crea- 
tion of a National Commission on Public 
Management to survey means of apply- 
ing the most advanced tools of manage- 
ment and systems analysis to public 
problems, Both of these bills should be 
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The need to reform congressional 
operations, to make the legislative branch 
& more effective instrument of Govern- 
ment, was recognized this year in an 
omnibus congressional reform bill, the 
product of more than 2 years of work by 
the special Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress. Many of 
the recommendations on individual and 
committee staffs, committee jurisdiction 
and workloads, and other points are sim- 
ilar to the suggestions I made last year 
in testifying before the joint committee, 

The Congress, while postponing con- 
sideration of the reorganization bill until 
next year, also put off full debate on the 
vital question of congressional ethics, I 
feel that this topic, and the related issue 
of campaign financing, should receive 
the early and candid attention of the 
90th Congress, so that popular doubts 
about congressional ethics can be ended 
and public confidence in the integrity of 
the first branch of Government can be 
assured. 

MATHIAS ROLLCALL VOTES 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I would 

like to place in the Recor» at this Point 


a compilation of my rollcall votes during 
both sessions of the 89th Congress: 
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ies. 18%: Torecommit to committee the resolntion providing funds for the Committee on Un-American Activities in order to hold hearings 

Res. 188: To pass the resolution providing 2000 for operation of the 8 on Sri 


feated 161 to 741.) 


R. 3708: c tenman nienn nn y 
Mar H.H. 1111; To approve the Water Resources Planning Act, (1 383 to 0.) Y 
Apr. HR. 4287: To approve the Manpower Act of 1965. (Passed 392 to 00 % mere eee e eee nnn nnn 
Apr. H.R, 980: To suspend the rules and pass the bill providing for the 
Apr, ie To padre 3 authorize tle appropriation of $1,000,000 for construction ofa U.S. embassy bulding in Sulgon. (Passed 
Apr. nin 1 — To approve the $8,600,000,000 appropriation bill for the Departments of Treasury and Tost Office and for the Executive Office | Yes, 
x ofthe President. (Passel 344 to 7.) 
Apr. 7 100,000,000 2d supplemental appropriation bill, (Passed 348 to 2) ee - Yes, 
™ 3 H. k. or: To . ines the Bacin, Securit Amendments ot 1965 as reported by the committee inorder to substitute the pro- | Yea. 
visions of II. R. 7067, a bill similar to H. R, 6675 but without the compulsory medicure provisions and without tho tiicrease in social security 
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payroll taxes, (Defeated 191 to 294.) 
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call Date Measure, question, and result Vote 


7i | Apr. 8| H.R. 0675: On final of the Social Security peg enn ae of 1965 and increasing the social security payroll taxes. Gone 313 to ap Yes, 
72 Apr. 13 hareg A ir eshe orena r report on the suthorization for tbe Arms Control and Disarmament Agency in the amount of | Yes. 
74 | Apr. 13 war ay ‘On pigo of the resolution oy nE a AADA KASON te Presidential disability and suecession. (Passed | No. 
76 | Apr. 1 5 sorae $50,000 for additional expenses of Committee on Un-American Acitivities for an investigation of the Ku Klux Kian. | Yes. 
78 | Apr. 27 HR 6497: To recommit to the Committee on aes and Currency for further consideration the bill to authorize an Increase in the Inter- | Not voting. 
national Monetary Fund quots of the United States. 
70 | Apr. 27 roe tes To pass the bill authorizing an increase of $1,035,000,000 in the U.S. quota for the International Monetary Fund. (Passed 301 | Not voting. 
to 
R2 | Apr. 28 1 e the Water Quality Act of 1965 as amended by the House. Fenn Decanter ge ey oe PO DOS RE Not vot 
84 Abr. 20 H. R. 7001: To agree to x =A if fom bil d {Passed 316 to 55.) Not Zeig 
85 | Apr. 29 H. E. 7001: To arreo to the Senate amendment. (No. 6) to the 1 fi! providing 000 to continue the Federal | Not voting. 
subsidy this fiscal year for helicopter service at New York, Chicago, an Dee 144 to 228 5} 
86 | Apr. 29 | H.R. 4714: To correct s technical error in Publis Lew 68-576 with the effect of an orizing annual appropriations for the National Council Not voting. 
on the Arts of not more than $190,000. (Passed 239 to 115.) 
87 | May 3 ray eee} wo: To extend the Community Health Services Act and to launch a nationwide immunization program against measles. | Not voting. 
90| May 4 1 si $ 3 of 172,000, 000 during the next 4 years to help pay the cost of stall members of community mental | Not voting. 
centers. 
May 5 8 ——— W: 1 the resolution transferring $700,000,000 to the Department of Defense for use in connection with military activities in Not voting. 
M | May 3 1 88 (8,80): 2000 To fr the Arte F bm ge A ee appropriations for 1966 of $15,300,000,000 for the procurement of alrcraft, misailes, | Not voting. 
orces. 
de May 6 wn 306: To Shope the ; 8 a 8 of H. R. 7717, a bill to authorize appropriations for the National Aeronsutics and | Not voting. 
7 | May 6/ H. 1. 7717: {io approve the bil authorizing appropriations ts the amount of $5,100,000,000 for the national acronsutics and space program. | Not voting.“ 
| May 10 HR 2 Toe ve an amendment to the Public Health Service Act to extend V Not voting. 
S additional A ant Secretaries of Health, Education, and Welfare. (Passed 333 to 4.) 
101 | May 12 | B. 701: To ve the bill designed to implement the International Coflee Agreoment sired at New York in 1962. . Not voting. 
104 Mey 20 H.R. 8122: reeommut to committee the Atomic E 9 bill in order to delete $91,500,000 for construction | Not voting. 
ofa and blanket reactor In cooperation with the State of California. (1efeated 43 to 3 
105 | May 20 | H.R. 8122: To approve tbe $2,500,000,000 authorization bill for the Atomic Commission. (Passed 350 to 1.) Not voting. 
100 | May II. R. 778: 9 fo aid authorization bill in order to reduce the authorization te the f ovolo pon Lean Fund | Not voting. 
by 8181. F free tabor to “free non-Commumist-dorminated labor unions" in conncetion tutions to 
be de 5 ... LS Sees eee countries. (Defeated 178 to 219.) 
110 | May 25 85 hls o pass the foreign therization bill in the amount of $2,000,000,000, making $3,400,000,000 avullable for fiseal 1966. (Passed | Not voting. 
112 | May 26 | H.R. 8376: To Progeny to =e the 3 ent s ation bill in order to add an awendmem which wonld prohibtt | Not voting 
hey benef peo tng to finance 563 ol any eee eee either the United Arab Republie or Indonesia under title I 
0 w 480. 
113 2 | H.R, 8370: To ve 5 din for the Department of Agriculture in the amount of 68, 708, 000, 000. (Passed 354 to 41.) Not voting.t 
116 | June 1 H.R. ~ 195 N Sppropriation Dil r the Departments of State, Justice, Commerce, the Judicinry and related agencies in the | Not voting. 
amount o 
117 | June 1 | H.R. 3584: To approve the bill amending the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act. (Passed 335 ads 1 AR D re EN ane held ce mAN Not voting.! 
June 2 H.R. 8371: To approve the bill reducing e eliminating certain excise taxes. (Passed 401 to 6. +e m Not voting. 
June 3 H.R. 7777: To ap! e the bill which would suthorize the ident to ap —— = 17 Ti icke (retired) to the Odice of Adminis- | Not voting.! 
trator of the F Aviation Agency re an —— tion to pipe law, (Passed 
123 | June 7 | H. R. 3187: To approve s bill which would eee al a rallroad em oyee to receive a sponses annuity under the Rallroad Retiro- 
126 | J 8 Wh se To it to tent or e lat! 5 bi in mache 8308 0 ber the 3 de t of 16 operators for auto- 
une o rrenmm comm vea the employmen au 
istic elevators In the Rayburn Office Baiting re appropri 149 to 44.) r : 
127 Zune $| H. R. 7108: To t the bill extending and — ré zs Control Ack. r aaea Aea 
June 9 H. Res. 413: To t the rule under which to consi yeeros eee Conor poy (Passed 273 to 100.) 
130 | June 9 II. R. 8464: To ado tthe bl creasing the debt Tait froma $324,000, rien reap Tenn pes (Passed 229 =e 
Jane 9 : To the resolution low the showing in the United States of the Kennedy film produced by the U.S. Information 
A .. no tes obsund Ce charged (hes whe Viewed Use Sia, Deteated 174 to 216.) 
132 June 9 H. Res, 235: To adopt the resolution authorizing the showing in the United States of the film, “John F. 8 of Lighting, No. 
g Viewers a feo to see 


Fe fear 5 W Bill contains no provision agair 
141 | June 16 H. R. : 2 recummit to committee the bill establish ing a 1 of Housing and Urban Development in onler to substitate the | Yes. 
vorai of II. R. 8822 establishing In the Executive Office an Urban Affuirs and Commanity Development. (Defeated 141 to 


145 | June A H. R. 7743: 55 ð National — tee Student | Loan Insurance Ace: y 1965, viator for a system of loan insurance to assist stu- | Yes. 
Passed 300-0. 


leul, and other vocatiunal se 6 ) 
146 | June 21 H. R. 8620; ae ea ee e to a into —— floods and other disasters in reference to feed grains, cotton, and wheat | Yes. 
147 | June 21 | H. Con. Res. 416: To approve the resolution fn behalf of freedom for the o people ofthe Baltic States, (Pussel 208 to ))) 
153 | June 23 | H.R. 922: To approve the sp) gf compre tom bill for the ct br a perio of D in the amonnt of $45. an (Passed 407 to 0.) 
155 | June 24 | HJ. Res. 541: To extend the ee Act for a period of 2 months. (Passed 224 to 167.) 
147 | June 2 | H, Res. 425: To adopt the rule under which to consider H. R. the Housing and Urban Development Act of 1065. (Passed 230 to 118)__| Yea. 
162 | June 30 | H.R. 7984: To substitute for sec. 101 of the Housin ond Urban evelopment Act the Stephens amendment relutive to rent supplements | No, 
making minor changes in that section. q "assod to 179.) 
163 | June 30 ent 7 — To delete from the Housing and Urban POs ges pa Act see. 101, relative to rent supplements, and sec. 106, relative toa new | Yes, 
rogram under urban renewal. (Defeated 202 


16 | June 30 | H. ‘ie : To proupa: (Pas 3 Tits Urban 88 Act containing the provision for rent supplements (subsidies) for middle- Ya. 
16? | July 6| i. ee A t the rule providing for conskleration of H. R. 6400, the voting Rights Act: 10 hours of debate with the right to sub- Yes, 
stitute the text 01 1 1 R. R. 7 ‘dhe Mec ‘ulloch-Ford bill) for H.R. %, (Pussel 3608 2 
175 July 9 R. 6400; To amend es voting rights bill to provide criminal penalties for giving false {iformation on voting eligibility status, or fur paying | Yes. 

or accepting — — to register or vote. (L'ased 253 to 168.) 
176 | July 9 H. R. 0400; To the voting rights till ta permit the oh br Fave A the Federal examiner in a given county I it ts proved tliat at least | No, 
50 percent of Negroes of yoting age are 8 (Defeated 155 to 262.) 
177 | July 9| H. — 6400: = mens the v Nea} Er 15 = to allow people illiterate in English to vote If they have completed the 6th grade in Spanish- | No. 
are shon (Defra! 
178 | July 9| H. Hen: To recom — 5 to committee the voting rights bill in order to substitute the prow ban of the Ford-MeCulloch bill, II. R. 7806. | No. 
179 pact 4 mh soe 6400; On final pas of the Voting Rights Act. of 1965, (Pumed 333 to f.) „ „ „ „ „ „ 4 4 44444 4 4 Ves. 
Isl | July 12 | U. R. 8856: To clurify ti the law relative to the Atomic Energy Couimission to correct any conclusion that is activities, as authorized by Con- | No. 
gress, are oo eters relative to the generation, silo, or transmission of electric power, (Defeuted 216 to 190, a 34 vote being 
ru 
162 July 12| B.R 0 o require that appointments to fill temporary summer positions in the Federal Government in the Wastiingtou area be appor- | No. 
ionet among a the States. (Passed 336 to 22.) 
185 | July 13 | 5. 530: To adopt the conference Saar on the legislation requiring a*‘caution” stutement on packages of cigarettes, (sel 285 to 103.) . . No, 
July 14 ae. 8626: 8 10 won) Of 1965 Lo require the silver content of quarters and dimes to be uf tod under this act to be fixed at | No. 
189 | July 14 a pe On final adoption of the Coinage Act of 1965 reducing the amount of silver in our dimes, quarters, and half dollars, (Passed | Yes. 
103 | July 20 IR, ee To approve the Uniformed Services Pay Act of 1965 increasing compensation for members of the Armed Forces. (Passed 410 | Yes. 
196 | Joly 22 U. R. : On a motion to recommit to committee the antipoverty bill of 1965 in order to dulote the provision giving the Fedetul Poverty | No. 


‘Administration the right * 
e right 3 8 vetoes of projects and to reduce the authorization for 1066 from $1,000,000,000 to , 000,0, 
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Date Measure, question, and result 
1965 
July 22 | H.R. 8283; On final passage of the antipoverty bill of 1965 authorizing $1,900,000,000 for the 
July 26 | H. Kes. 437: On a motion (previous question) to halt debate and vote on the resolution for only 5 hours of debate on II R. 77 (to 
repeal sec, 14(b) of Taft-Hartley) and prohibiting the consideration of meaningful amendments, (Passed 248 to 171.) et 
July 27 | H. — 1 K . F ial Security Amendments of 1965 including medicare and an increase in social security 
payroll taxes. 2 
July 27 R PY J ie the conference report on the Housing and Urban Development Act of 1965 including the rent subsidy provision. | Yes. 
July 27 | H.R. 2087: To approve the conference report on the Mental Facilities and Centers Construction Act. (Passed 41 i 
July 28 | H.R. 77; To recommiit to the Committee on Education and Labor the bill to repeal sec. 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. Bessie 360 cc Yen 
- 233, 
July 2 HR.: 8 the LNI repealing sec. 14(b) of Taft-Hurtley law (which authorized States to prohibit compulsory union membership). | No. 
( 1 to 8 3 
July 29 | H. R. Sd: To clarify the law relative to the Atomle Energy Commission to correct any conclusion that its activities, as authorized 
grese, are limited y local regulations relative to the generation, sale, or transmission of electric power. 3 by Con- Yes. 
Aug. 2| 8.J. Kes, 81: To increase the amount of funds authorized for the Interstate Highway System for the fiscal year 1967 from $2,900,000,000 to | Yes. 
$3,000,000,000 and authorizing the apportionment of these funds to the States. (Passed 313 to 11.) 
Aug. 2 a 5027: 3 is appropriation of 10,000,000 for fiscal 1966 to provide assistance in training State and local law-enforcement Yes. 
cers, (P 5 
Aug. 2| H. R. 6064: To approve the bill authorizing the Attorney General to transfer certain to residential community treatment centers, | Yes. 
to grant them hove and to permit them to work in private emp . 323 to 0.) 
Aug. 8 | 8. 1564 (H.R. 6400): To recommit to committee the conference on the voting rights bill of 1965 in order to delete the provision which | Yes, 
tions permit the bare iar obra tg Cra er in a given political subdivision if it is proved that at least 50 percent of Negroes 
of votit re A 
Aug. 3/8. 1804 UH Rt. 6400 Eo approve the conference a on the voting rights bill of 1965. (Passed 328 to 74.) Yes, 
Aug. 3| H.R. 8400: To provide certain increases in annutt: 8 e civil service retirement and disability fund, (Passed 304 to U. Yea, 
Aug. 4 * ie To adopt the conforence report on the military construction authorization bill for 1966 in the amount of $1,700,000, 000. assed | Yes. 
to 0. 
Aug. 4 | 8.1742: T d the articles of agreement of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and its aflilia 
ý Finance Corporation to permit the World Bank to lend to the IFO. (Passed 330 to 54.) si te, the International | Not voting. 
Aug. 5| H. Res. 498: To adopt the rule under which the House would consider H. R. 4750, the bill to provide a 2-year extension of the interest equal. No. 
Aug. 5 H. R. 4750: To adopt the bill amended to extend for 19 months the interest equalization tax, (Passed 274 to 07.) No, 
Aug. 9 H.R. 9918: To adopt the substitute bill (H, R. 7174) in tien of bill approved by committee relative to motor vehicle Insurance in the District” 
of Columbia, the substitue 3 insured drivers to cover protection against uninsured drivers and requiring uninsured 1 Not voting. 
pay at least a year into an unsatisfied judgment claims fund. (Passed 173 to 156.) 
Aug. 10 | H.R. 10306; To amend the Selective Service Act to make it u crime to kno destroy or mutiliate a draft card. (Passed 393 to 1.) Ye 
Aug. 12 | 8.1648: To amend the Public Works and Economie Development Act by making more areas elibile for grants for pablis works and develop- No. 


mient facilities, to 1 the authorization from $400,000, 000 to 800, 000, 000 and to change the limitation in the program from b years to 4 


> 
B 
= 
5 


Aug. 12 
Aug. 18 
‘Aug. 19 
Soe ae | Tee aia Ge et conan bill). (Passed 221 to 173.) 
ug. „K. 9811: On final ort p000 + (Passed 221 to 172.) IN 
Aug. 24 R. 10886: To ien — committee ne Pilin making mg pra Si nas amount of $1,200,000,000 for the Department of No. 
Labor ucation, an fiscal year feated 
Aug, 25 1 to na — Ama cage and Dei A + Sing na would place a restriction of 115,000 | Paired no, 
immigrants to be admitted from estern here. (Defeated 
Aug. 25 . passage of the bill to amend the immigration and Nationality Act. (Passed 318 to 86.) Paired yos, 
Aug. 26 | IH. R. 9567: On final passage of the Higher Education Act of 1965. (Passed 367 to 2.) . . bn nnn een een eee — Fes. 
Aug. 30 H. K. 9022: To provide 8 M araor pe eede ph 9 ration of elanon tary. and sooondary hoold in areas affected by s | Yes, 
isaster and t w ve x 
Aug. 31 . Ne. to Gn adoption of the rule providing for consideration of i 9042, the Automotive Products Trade Act of 1965. (Passed 364 | Yes, 
Aug. 31 nh pou: On passage of the bill pee for the implementation of the agreement concerning automotive products between the United | Yes. 
tates and Canada, (Passed 280 to 1 
Sept. 1 nie Nek. To SOSTE iin health — educational assistance amendments including provision for Federal scholarship grants. Not voting, 
Passed 340 to 47. 
Sept, 2 uk. 5463: On — 22 CCC ¾dVã ʃ—— — . ²—V I high-epeed gronna Not 
transportation, (F 17 to P voting. 
TORIA 1 eae e to iaia a motion to di ede funda. “(assed 20 to 19 further. consideration of the bill, vetoed by | Yes, 
*rest 3 an! K 
Sept, 7 ue 10775: 8 the rules and pass the bill adopted by the consmittes {in len of vetoed bill) authorizing 1966 military construction | Yea, 
fun 
Sopt. 7 
Sept. 7 
Sept. 8 
coe 
Bept. 13 
K. 
Sept, 13 
Sept, 13 
pt. 13 
Bept, 13 
Sept. 13 
Sopt. 13 
Sept. 13 
Sept. 13 
Sept. 13 i 
Sept. 13 | H. 7R: i ittee on Rules further co n of II. order to consider the bill Yes 
e anal Wien of a National Foundation of the Arts and Humanities with 2 hours of general debate. (Passed 260 to 114.) 
Sept. 13 H. Hes. Bad: To discharge the Committee on Rules from furt her consideration of II. R. 10281 and to make it in order to consider the bill| Yes, 
aiijusting salaries of Federal Se with 4 hours of general debate, (Passed 288 to 4.) 
Sept, 14 | H.R. 2091: ‘To recommit to committee the bill relating to the establishment of concession policies in the areas administered by the National | No. 
L Y to 298. 
Sept. 15 K. K. 88. Te 3 committee the antipoverty bill and insisting on the retention in the bill of the veto power of State | Yes. 
Governors in the form approved by the House, (Pi 209 to 180.) 
Seht. 15 | H. R. 9460: To recommit to committee the bill providing for the establishment of the National Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities, No. 
(Defeated 128 to 251.) 
Sept. 16 | H, Hes, 574: the table the resolution calling upon the Postmaster General to furnish to the House of Representatives the names No. 
of all 8 b the Post Ollice as set ay tf employees during the summer of 1965. (Passed 186 to 180.) 
Sept. 16 | g. 242: On passage of the bill extending authority of the Atomic Energy Commission to indemnify licenses and contractors for public liability. | No, 
(Passed 347 to 30.) 
Sept. 17 } zal: ference report on the $46,800,000,000 Department of Defense appropriation bill. (Passed 380 to 0.) Yes. 
Sept, 17 hg 2 TS ai opt the resolution aa ey oe the election contests against the seated members of the Mississippi delegation | No, 
in ouse of Kepresentatives, (Tasse k 
Sept, 20 U. R. 0% (S A27). "To provide life insurance for ng — of the Armed Forces at a cost of $2 per month for $10,000 of insurance and $1 per | Yes. 


month for $5,000 of insurance. (Passed 360 to 0.) 
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Measure, question, and result Vote 


H. Ros, 560: Tå express the sense of Congress approving the action of the Prealilont or the Organization of American States in combating 
Commuuist subyorsive ogeression m tha Western Hemisphere. (Passed $12 to 52.) 
= 4: To adopt the couferetice ropart on the Water Quality Act of 1965, (Passe 370 10 0.) „ Yes, 
8. 2300: On a mot ion to delote the authorization forthe Lrickey-Lincoln School project, St: Jolin River, Muine, and to provide for a survey 
for flood contro! and allicd purposes of the St. John River by the Departmont ofthe Army, (Passed 207.to 188.) 
H. R. 30: To approve the bill providing for the participation of the United States in the Inter-Aivorican Cultural and Trade Center in Dade 
County, Fl, and to authorize appropriations for it not to excce:t $15,000,000, (Passed 254 to 113.) 
On a motion to adjourn. Debate $9 to 201. 
I. R. 7871 To add to amendments proposed by the Conunittee on Banking ‘ond Curre ney telative to the Bank Holding Act of 1965, un 
amendment to forbid any company that controls a bank to own nonbanking businesses, (Fusse 109 to 178.) 
H. Kes. 580; To order 5 8 8 75 ibus question on the adoption of the rule relative to H. R. 10232, the bill to amend the Consolidated Furmers 
Homo Administration Act of Ai. (Lasse 279 to 70.) 
H. R. 10232: To approve the bill amending the Consolidated Farmers Hono Administration Act with respect to loans for rural water and 
sanitation facilities. (Passed 325 to 10.) 
8. 306, On the motion to revommit to committee the Clean Afr and Solid Waste Disposal Act in order to remove from the bill title TI relating | Not yoting. 
to solid waste disposal. (Defeated 80 to 220.) 
8. 306: On final passage of the Clean Air and Solid Waste Disposal Act, (Passed 204 to 4.). 2-2 cee ee Paired yos. 
H. Eady e the Commnittce on Rules from further consideration of the billretative to hore rule for the District of Colunibia. | Yes. 
0 tol 
H, Res. 515: To adopt the resolution providing an open rule with 5 hours of general debate on Iegisiation relative to home rule for the Dis- 
trict of Colnmbia. (Fuss 222 to 179. 
H.R. 4844: On the motion that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole for the conskloration of Jegistntion on home rule for 
the District of Columbia. (Passed 234 to 155. 
H. R. 4644: To strike out the enseting clause of the bill relating to home rule In the District of Columbia, (Defeated 179 to 219.) 
: To adopt the motion which in effect substituted the Sisk amendment (calling for a referendum in the District of Columbia on 
the charter F 4644. (Passed 227 to 174.) 
On a motion to 3 to committee the Distriot of Columbia home rule bill as amended, (Defeated 134 to 1 
On of the District of Columbia home 55 billas amended to provide fora 8 8 and for — 8 a board 
a munieipal charter (if the voters so desire) for submission to the voters and to the C 1 —5 
To eee conference 3 255 on the amendati to the e and Nationality et, which report A inei s limitation 
000 persona per year cor aak the Western Hemisphere, (Passed 320 to 69. 
8 yun eran Lop 1 1 in the 84 8 judicial . — A eler t system 
p executive an and prov u permanent s; 
ng these salaries, (Passed 238 to 140.) 
of the Government employees pay raise bill, as amendod, granting a 4-percent across-the-board Increase. 


of Congress buflding (James Madison Memorial) in order to | Not voting. 
direct tho Architect of the Capitol to study the feasibility A ede et a visitor’s center in this bullding or in the vicinity. (Defeated 17 
H.J. Res. 642 (S.J. Res. 69): On final e A construction of a 3d bullding for the Library of Congress to be | Yes, 


Oct. 1 
known as the James Madison Memorial L (Passed 328 to 5.) 

Oct 1/ 4H. shaw 10871: Ons motion to recommit to pr bain the foreign ald Speman bill and to Insist upon the original House position that for- | Not voting. 

ald is not to go to those nations which trade with No orth Vietnam. (Defeated 164 to 174.) 
Oct. 1/H. He iow O On final passage of the conference report on foreign assistance appropriations for 1906 in the amount of $3,900,000,000. (Passed | Patred yes: 
Oct 1/ H. N. a 44 11 e Sead ee 7 6 65 aren Service Act to provide for a program of grants to assist In mecting neods of medical brary sery-, Not voting. 
foes an Passed 206 

Oct. 1 | H. R. 6519: To authorize $6,000,000 toward construction of the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial In St. Louls. (Paaned 260 to 12.) Not voting. 

Oct. 7 | BJ. Res. 32 To authorizes contribution of not more than $22,000,000 to certain residents of 7 5 akyu Islands for claims against the United | Yes. 
States dne to actions or omissions of the Armed Forces between Aug. 15, 1945, and Aen (Passed 312 to 55.) f 

Oct. 7 H. eee To suthorize the Secretary of the Interior to construct, operate, and ‘main’ the Pay A Nevada water project. Passed 230 

Oct, 7 S. 284: tho Tecommit to committee the so-called eer Son een bill in order to give the States authority to zone commercial or indus- | Paired yes. 
trial sites in rural areas under thisaet. (Defeated 153 to 230.) 

Oct, 7 | . 2084: On final passage of the so-called highway eautifieation bill as amended by the House. (Passed 245 to 138.) ------| Palred yes. 

Oct. 8| II. R. 0811: To spprove.the conference report on the omnibus farm bill of 1065. (Passed 219 to 160) 2. een ee ee een nnn nnn wee No. 

Oct. 12 | H. Kes. 808: To adopt the rule for consileratioa of H.R, 11135 (sugur bill) with 4 bours of general debate and the opportunity to act on 2 | Not voting. 
amendments, (Passed 223 to 80.) 

Oct. 13 

Oct. 13 | H. R. 11135; On finul pasaige of the sugar bill. (Passed 246 to 147, ee 

Oct. 14 

Oct. 14 ren 

Oct, 20 Education Act of 1965 in order to delete Wartke oo 

Oct. 20 

Oct. 20 

Oct. 21 | H.R. 11588: To approve the confrence report on the supplemental appropriation bill for 1966, (Passed 251 to 84.) 

Oct. 21 

Oct. 22 

3 On official leave due to Miness. 
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Measure, question, and result 


II. Res. 665: To authorize the expenditure of not more than $125,000 by the Committe on Un-American Activities for investigative pur- 


poses, (Passed 299 to 24.) 
Kes t resolution eit in Robert M. Shelton for contempt of Congress. (Passod 344 to .) 4 No. 
I. Kes. son: on 3 — it 88 committee the contempt of Congress citation against Gain F. Craig with instructions to | Ves. 
examine the citation and the law relative to it and to report to the House, (Defeated 57 to 307. 
H. Res. 706; To adopt the resalution tats up H.R. pa the ee Culture and ‘Trade Center (Florida) and to agree to the Senate | Yos, 
dme 1 in (400,000 for the ject. (Passed 201 
HH 32410 6.0): Tost L- Sine rules and pom tbe bill providing eee benefits to veterans who entered service subsequent to Jan. 31, | Yos. 
. (Passed 38 
H. R 1218 B 10512 To spose the Lg Coa ciety 8 a 8 3 Va 95 Proposed bank mergers so as to eliminate the | Yes. 
“and tho dissolution of nks, and for other purp y 
13 125. To surpead the Funes ashe approve the bill Se for the participation of the United States in the Asian Development Bank. | Yes. 
1 202 to 80.) 
Yes. 
RLRE EEEN Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes, 
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& & 


© ene scene +R E N RS 


g 
13 
t4 
10 


Measure, question, and result Vote 
— 
H. Res. 742: To adopt the rule for consideration of II. R. 12169, the supplemental foreign assistance authorization bill. (Passed 
II. R. 12169: On a motion to recommit to committee the og greets foreign assistance authorization bill in order to earmark 83 Ne. 
funds to go to each recipient country under the bill. 169 to 213.) 
H. R. 12160: On final passage of the $415,000,000 supplemental authorization for the economic assistance program of AID. (Passed 350 to 27.).| Tes. 
ex 8 satiari st ges omy 5 mar ies fiscal year of $4,800,000,000 for the procurement of aircraft, missiles, vessels, ete., for | Yes. 
1 ment of Defense. ‘assed 2 to 
S. 1666: To approve the bill providing for the appointment of additional circuit and district Judges. (Passed 371 to 23.) Ves. 
HR Secs: o authorize the expenditure of $4,600,000 to help Alaska celebrate its centennial ss a part of the United States. (Pawsed 202 to | No. 
H.R. 12322: To recommit to committee the bill establishing marketing orders for cotton in order to allow each producer 1 vote in the referen- | Ves. 
dum regardless of amount of cotton produced. (Defeated 185 to 191.) 
per pon — aa rene of a establishing a compulsory checkoff system of $1 a bale on cotton farmers to finance cotton promotlon No, 
and research. 189 to 183. z 
H. R. 12752: To adopt the conference report on the Tax Adjustment Act of 1966, (Passed 288 to 102.) _ - . oting. 
H K. 13546: To 28 s $13,000,000,000 supplemental appropriation for the Department of Defense. (Passed 380 to Not voting. 
4 es. 


R. 6785 (8. un: To adopt ts bill on daylight saving Lime setting uniform dates for the changeover and requiring same time throughout | Y 
assed 292 to 


H.R. 13448; To pass the bill designed to speed delivery of mall to servicemen overseas. (Passed 303 to 0 Ni 
be prove 794: 1 . tire resolut ion calling for consideration 01S. 2394, s bill authoria iug $750,000 for the construction of a home for the Vice rae 
President, *ssscd 236 to 135. 

g. 2344: To approve the authorization of $750,000 for the construction of a home for the Vice President. (Passed 197 to 184.) 3 

H.R. 14012: To recommit to committee the supplemental appropriation bill in order to strike out the $12,000,000 appropriation for rent | Yes. 
subsidies. (Defeated 198 to 198.) > 

H. K. 4 To approve the supplemental appropriation bill including funds to initlate tue National Teachers Corps and rent subsidies. | Yes, 
(Passed 289 to 122.) 

8.14: To adopt the conference report setting date for daylight saving time and requiring such time In the State unless legislators exempt | Not voting. 
the State. (Passed 21 to 91.) — 

H. Res, $02: To adopt the rule under which to consider S. 2729, the bill amending the Small Business Act. (Passed 362 to 4 -2 Yes. 

S, 2720: 13 adopt tho bill authorisin e e appropriation of $125,000,000 for SBA and increasing the amount of loans and commit. | Yes, 
monts that may be ow ng. y 

H. R. 14224: To extend through May 31, 1066, the initial period for enrolling under the program of supplemental medical benefits of medicare. | Yes, 


(Passed 387 to 0.) 


ILR T he 81 170,000, 000 1967 appropriation bill for the Department aint (Passed 370 to 16.) 
„R. 14215; Toa vet 4 > b TAR 
H.R. 14266: On — to reduce expenditures authorized the Post Office and Treasury Departments for 1987 by 5 percent. (D 


to 244, 
R. 14200: To spprove the $7,000,000,000 1967 appropriution bill for the Post honed and Treasury Departments. (Passed 308 to 2) 


H 
K. : b iding for a 3d lant at Grand Coulee Dam in order to give recognition to basin 
H.R. 7406; To amend the bill providing for a poe Ora at Grend o wide accounting for 
H 
H 


Not voting. 
Not voting. 


Ni 
Not votes 


the of repaying obligations under the 
R. . 1761): e the bill providing for a 3d powerplant at Grand Conlee Dam. (Passed 246 to 78. 
i (Saat to one Reorganization Plan No. 1 calling for the transfer of the Community Jons the Department of 


Not voting.t 
modities ss long as North Vietnam is governed by 
H- R. 14506; To approve the $8,900,000,000 Department of Agriculture ap bill. Not voting. 
II. R. 10085: On tinal passage of the Equa Employment Opportunity Act of 1965. ( Not 1 
I. R. 13881: To approve the bill providing for the regulation of the sale, and 5 . | Not voting t 
F 8 
$ v á 
re on tho reduction of aircraft noise. (Defeated vd to 271 ing 
H. R. 14324: On final passage of the $4,900,000,000 suthorization Not voting.t 
H.R. in To 3 5 175 a Not voting.t 
t > 5 
Whe irae. On front 9 ol the $i 0,000,000,000 appropriation bill for the Departments of Labor, HEW, and related agencies. (Passed | Not voting. 
354 to 27.) 
II. I. 14921: To add to the 1967 Independent offices appropriation bill $20,000,000 to finance the rent subsidy program. (Passed 102 to 188.) . Not voting.t 
H. R. 14921: To approve the 1067 independent offices appropriation bill of $14,000, 000,000 including funds for the rent subsidy program. (Passed | Not — 
4 #2.) 
HR. 14088: Ti pasa the bill suthorisi an improved health benefits program for retired members and members of the uniformed services and | Not voting.t 
thoir do sits, (Passed to 
8. 108: To approve the bill authorizing the Interstate Comsnerce Commission to take certain actions to help alleviate the national freight | Not voting.t 
car shortuge. (Passed 306 to 27. 
8. 603; T bill designed to then the provisions of the Foreign ts Registration Act by requiring public disclosure 
eee appro ene eaaa EO when theif activities are political in nature. (Passed 255 to 0. = by | Not voting. 
H, Res. 852: To adopt CCC by the House of H. R. 14544, the bill relating to the sale of participations in | Not voting. 
overnment agon 5 
H. K. 14215: Toapnrove the conference repart on the $1,300,000,000 1965 sppropriation bill for the Department of the Interior and related agen- | Not voting. 
H. It. ush: To 883 committee the Participation Sales Act of 1906, in order to limit the interest to be paid on the “participations” to Not voting. i 
4 percent. (Defeated 180 to 218.) 
H. R. 14544: On final passage of the Partlolpation Sales Act of 1986. (Passed 206 to 100.) —-_...--.----_...__-_.--..__.___...___.._........] Not voting. i 
II. R. 13712; Onan amendment to the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1906 (minimum wage), to exempt certain small businesses from coverage | Yes. 
under the law. (Defeated 195 to 200.) 
H. R. 13712: On an amendment to the te cd 206 tk) Act of 1966, to extend from 1968 to 1909 the effective date of the $1.60 rate for those Ves. 
presently covered under the law. (Passed 205 to 
„R. 13712: recommit to committee the Fair Labor Standards Act to 1966 in order to exempt farm labor from coverage under | Yes. 
His 3 3 = ing plants a 20-week exemption from the overtime provisions of the law instead of 14 weeks as stated 
in the bill. (Defeated 168 to 231.) 
z 2. passage ir Labor Standards Act of 1966 (minimum wage). (Passed 303 to ..) Yes. 
E iy bier To OER to 8 narcotic addict rohabilltat ion bill in order to make any narcotics seller, or offender, between 2 and | Yes. 
26 punishable under the regular 98 to 168.) 
H.R. 0167: To approve the narcot 
H. R. 14050: On tinal passage of the bill 
H.R. 14013: Tọ suspend the rules and 
H. R. 10; To mspend the rules and pass 
H. R. 1456: To upprove the leg 
311 to 2.) 
8, 1357: To apy 
H. Kes, 882: To p 
H.R. 1640: To approve t 
H.R. 14029; To approve t 
credit mles of surplus agricultu 
H.R. 14029: On a motion to recom: 


overseas, (Passed 290 to 8. 
8. 2050: To eee the bill S thort appropriations of $17,800,000,000 for the procurement in 1967 of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and 


for research and development and other purposes within the Department of Defense. (Passed 356 to 2.) 
H. R. 14026: To 3 amendment to the Defense Production Act exteusion granting to the President standby authority to impose 


controls on consumer credit. (Defeated 73 to 275.) 


Footnote at end of table. 
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Roll- 
coll Date Measure, question, and result Vote 
0. 
1966 
147 | June 29 | 8. 1160: To suspend the rules and approve the freedom of information bill. (Passed 307 to 0.) 4 Not voting, 
1 June 20 | H.R. 10860: To suspend the rules approve the amendment to the Connolly Hot ON Act. (Passed 306 to 1.) : 
150 | June 22 II. R. 15119: To approve the Unemployment Insurance Amendments of 1966. (Passed 374 to . 
152 June 23 H. R. 13196; To approve the Allied Alan Professions Personal Trulning Act of 1006. (Passed 364 to 0. s 
1 | June 27 II. Res. 875: To Committee on Rules from further consideration of H.R. — the bill to revise the rates and size of parcel post | Yes. 
packages, and make it In order for the House to consider the bill. (Passed 222 to 148.) 
155 | June 27 | H.R. 5426: To recommit to committee the bill prohibiting common law marringes 5 the District of Columbia. (Defeated 39 to 828.) No. 
189 July 12 2050; ‘To Jet pbs the confcrence report on the bill authorising appropriutions for the procuremont of aircraft misal les, naval vessels, and for | Not voting. 


8. 
development. (Passed 358 to 2.) 
4 | July 14 | H.R. 15750: To recommit to committee the foreign ald 3 bill in order to require annual authorizations aid to reduce the total] Paired yes. 
amount In the bill by $250,000,000. (Defeated 191 to 193.) 


188] July 14 | H.R. 15750; On final passage of the $4,100,000,000 1 nid authorization bill. (Passed 237 to 146.) ---------| Paired yes. 
171 | July 20 | H. R. 194: To approye the bill ‘appropriating $58,600,000,000 for the Department of Defense in fiscal 1967, (Passed 302 to 1. 77 -| Yes. 
173 | July 21 | 8. 602: To adopt mforence report on the bill to amend the Small Reclamation Projects Act of l (Defeated 136 to 204.) —— No. 
175 July 25 | H, 7 8 910: To adopt the resolution disc’ E the 8 Rules from furt her consideration of H.R. 14765, the civil Tights Act, and | Yes, 


provide for consideration of tho bill w 15 hours of general debate. 1 ere 200 to 180.) 
9 HR R. 1148055 On the motion to amend the ¢ Civil Rights Act of 1866 in order to exempt from coverage the real estate broker or agent who has | Yes. 
written instructions from the exempt person for whom he is acting. “(Passed 237 to 176.) 
207 9 BE 14765: On the motion to amen eo CEGEDIIE AO hides yl bon Bs Sipe to nae she Seliitien of intarstata Comimerde:to tacita to Yes. 
riot or to commit any crime of violence or to assist or encourage other persons to do so. 17 — 

208 | Aug. 9 HR 14765; On the motion to amend the Civil Rights E Thy an inate ual before the Attorney Gen- | No. 
2 eral could file a school desegregation sult. (Passed 214 to 201.) 

200 9 | H.R. 14765: On a motion to recommit to committe the en Rights Act of 1966 in order to delete title IV relating to housing. (Defeated | No. 
21 9 


100 to 2200 
H. R. 14705: On final gen al of pes Civil Binal piekt Act of 1966. Sega 259 to 157,).. Ves. 


0 a> = 
233 | Aug. 10 | S. 3105: To approve t horization in the amount of 31.000, 000,000. east 389 to 1 . az ---| Yes, 
215 | Aug. 11 II. R. 14359: To recommit to 3 eg authorizing appropriations for the construction of 1 5 in order Not voting. 
relative to the $493,000,000 authorization for beautification in fiscal years Pr (Defeated 173 to 1 i 
Aug. 11 | H.R, 14359: To 3 the Federal Ald Highway Act of 1006. (Passed 341 to 1.) Not voting. 
Aug. 14 | 8. 3688: To the rules and pass the b 1 the authority of the Federal National Mortgage Association to obtain funds for use | Not voting. 


in its 8 penned 3 (Passed 314 to 1 
Aug. 15 H. R. * 14: To Cys poy ane rules and pass the bill designed to correct certain inequities In Fedoral employment with respect to overtime | Not voting. 


y: 
5 4 te rules and pass Leia onde billauthorizing a study of facilities and services for visitors to the Nation's Capital. (Defeated | Not voting. 


Aug, 15 11 . 14 T 
Aug. 15 1.1 to 10h 836 8 4 the bill authoriz! border high the U. S. bank of the Rio Grande R in and 
R. 2 un e an a . . ol t run ti abo N 
279 EI Paso, Tox. “Detaled 17 174 to 5 majority bel j 8 85 = * 
Aug. 10 H. R. 14810; On a motion to recommit to committee the Urban Mass Transportation Act of agr? 4 order to reduce the authorization from | Yes. 
5 000,000 for fiscal 1968 and my uent years to $150,000,000 for 1968 only. (Passed 205 to 
Aug. 10 H.R W To approve the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1906 as amended to include $186,000,000 for fiscal 1968 only. (Passod 235 | Yes. 


Aug. 17 H. K. 13228; On a motion to recommit to committee the National Trame and Motor Vehicle Safety Act in order to require that members of | Yes. 
the National Motor Vehiclo Safety Ad Council be appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate Instead of being selected 
by the Ecore of Commerce. (Del 168 to 205.) 
Aug. 17 | H. R. 13228: On final passage of the National Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act. (Passed 371 to 0. Yes. 
Aug. 18 H, R. 14921 To recomnmit to conference committee the independent offices appropriation bill to 1 on the House's opposition to an amend- | Ves. 
ment wliich calis for a nannt and indefluite appropriation of w — — seems to be necessary to subsidize the — icipation sales cor till - 
cates. (Deſeated 176 16 100 
ILR. — To approva A fighway Safety Act of 1906. (Fassed 317 to 8.) 
8. 002: To adopt the conference report on the bill to broaden the T e of the Small iteclamation Projects Act. (Passed 198 to 81 
II. R. 16340; To recommit to committee for the purpose of gene ‘urthor views on the legislation to prohibit picketing within 500 feet of Not voting. 
any church iu the District of Columbia. (Defeated 55 1 
H. HK. 18840 On una! ¢ of the bill to prohibit picketing within 500 feet 3 church In the District of Columbia. (Passed 249 to 44.) ] Not voting. 
I. R. 9 a . —5 the conference report on the sppropriation bill for the Department of Agriculture in the amount of $6,900,000,000, | Yes. 


H em oie 10 2 7 the it a pi Teport on the $58,000, 000, 000 Department of Defense appropriations bill except those amendments in | Yes. 


18 Yes, 
2 
2 
2 
w 
25 
Aug. 25 | H.R. {saat On a motion that the House lusist 9 oe eerste with the Senate amendment authorizing the President to call up individ- | Yes. 
2 
ab 
30 


Paired no. 


ual mombers of the Ready Reserve. eet rane 3.) 
S. 3488: To adopt the conference report on the bill 8 the purchasing authority of the Federal National Mortgage Association. (T'assed | Yes. 


1 45 10 1. * 

„ 3700: the conference report on the bill amending the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964. 98 1 Tes. 
HJ. ik 120. o extend the “continuing resolution“ relative to 9 from Aug. 31 to Sept. 30. (Passed 323 to 8.) Yes. 
the Secretary of Transportation; to 


HLR. 15063: On a motion to exclude Jurisdiction of 8 = to eliminate the Maritime | Yes. 


5 — $10,000,000 for that purpose. (Defeated 147 to 181.) 
H.R, 15766: To suspend the rules aud pass the bill to Catablish a National Commission on Reform of Federal Criminal Laws. (Passed 259 | Not voting. 


Bept. 6 
to 0.) 

Sept. 7| H. R 13712: On a motion to recommit to conference the Falr Labor Standards Act of 1966 (minimum ) with instructions to Insist on | Paired no. 
House provision that the effective date of the $1.60 minimum be Feb. 1, 1969, rather than Feb, 1, 108. (Defeated 163 to 183.) 

Sept. 7 | H. R. 13712: To adopt the conference report on the Falr Labor Standurds Act of 1909. (Parod 2 to 80 Not voting. 

Sept. 8 | H.R, 14026: To recommit to conmittee for further consideration the temporary Interest rate control measure, (I Yefeated 150 to 214 No. 

Sept. 8 H. K. 14026: To app prove mhe tenpan ete 2 control bil) as umended by the substitution of the Stephon’s amendment for the proposal | Yes, 
m tt 1e comuiitice rarse 

Bept, 12 | H. Res, 8 adopt the rule culling for consideration of H.J. Res. 688, to give effect to the Agreement for Fuchſtating the International | Yes. 
Cireulntion of Visual and Auditory. Materials of an Educational, Selentife, and Cultural Character. gams s 7 

opt. 12 | H. Hes. 1005: To adopt the rule calling for consideration of H. H. 11256, Fedoral Tax Lien Act of 1966, (Passed 243 to 90% ——.— Not voting. 

Sept. 12 | H, . e the 5 Siia Se A of H. R. 8864, to implement the 8 on the parsah sin ot Educational, Scien- | Not voting. 
tige, an in aterinis. 

Bept. 12 H. Kea. ort s 978: To adopt the rule calling for consideration of II. R. 11555, providing for the Chamizal Memorial Highway in FI Paso, (Passed | Not voting. 
202 to 43) 

Sept. 13 | H. M. sree To recommit to committee the District of Columbia appropriation bill in order to make a &-pereent across-the-board reduction, | Not voting. 
(Defeated 103 to 217, 

Sept. 13 | H. R. 17638: To 8 the District of Columbia appropriation bill, (Passed $20 to 3) „ „ „ sees Not voting. 

Sept, 14 H.R. 176387; To approve the $1,000,000,000 military construction appropriation bill, (Passed 346 to 3.)__._._.-...---...--..-.----+-----+-«.- Yea. 

Sopt. 19 | H. 59 — 5 To suspend the rules and puss the bill to establish in Stato of Michigan tho Pictured Hocks National Lakeshore, (assed | Not voting, 

Sept. 19 5 R. 17 ass) 1 the rules and pass the bill to increase the rates of pensions payalile to certain veterans, thelr widows, and other de- | Not voting, 

(Passed 315 to 2. 

Sept. 19 NR. R. issa. To suspend the pare and pass the bill adjusting the status of certain Cuban refugecs. (Passed 300 to 28.) — OM 

Sept, 19 | S. J. Res. 167; To suspend the rules and the resolution outhorizing the United States to organize and hold an Interfhational Conference an | Yes. 
Wuter for Peace in the United States in 1907 and authorizing $1,200,000 for the project. (Defeated 101 to 154, 6 34 vote being necessary for 


Passage.) 
Sept. 19 | 8. $423: ‘To suspend the rules and pars the bill providing for the estublislunent of the Wolf Trap Farin Park in Fairfax County, Va. (De- No. 
feated 195 to 105, a $4 vote being necessary for passage. 
Bopt. 20 | II. 5 17758: Ona motion to recanitnit to couunittes the foreign ald appropelation bil In order to cut the economic assistance appropriation No. 
by $45,000, 000 fur a total of $212 2,000,000, 00. (Passed 187 to 18.) 


Footnote at end of table, 
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Date Measure; question, and result 
Vote 


` 
Ropt. 20 | H.R. 17788: On final passage of the $316,000,000,000 foreign assistance a print ion bill. (Passed 
Sept. 21 | HR. 17787; On final passage of the #4100, on public Works apropriution bill. (Passed 354 2 a — Satay Yess 
JJ... , HEEE pps | Sa milne 
R. $ 0 o n net Pants ne : 
require the city to pay 60 percent of the cost and to reduce the U. S. share from $12,000,000 to $8,000 000, niga es saa order to | Yes, 


Sept. 22 | H.R. 13825: To approve the bill authorizing the conclusion of an agreement for the joint construct! ty to 
ofa flood 8 project for the Tijuana River. (Passed 293 to 42.) = oton by: the U; States and Mexico) Yes; 
Save | EAC At: i E am Gad Nn Tso Ta a fa A 
2 KR. On an amendment to zconamile Up] y nts oi t the number 8 
Sept, 29 BY tent 0 95 5 . a gb ovate the Economic Opportunity Amendme 5 aa i 
0 KR. On the motion to recommit to committee p n nts of 1 order bstitate “4 
iunity Crusade Act of 1968. (Dofoated 162 to 208.) X minai: Sga the Oppor- | Yes. 
pot, 2 . R. 1 On Nipal poasage of . 8 OF 1008. , (assed 210 to 10). No. 
R. 17607: To amend the bill on the suspension o 5 vestment credit in order to continu: credit and current depreciatio, a3 
rules on facilities to further water and oir pollution abatement, (Passed 330 to 2.) e the credit and current depreciation | Yes. 
Sept. 30 | H.R. 17607: On final passage of the bill to Sund the 7-percent Investment credit provision of the Reserve Act of 1962, (Passed 221 to | No. 


118. 
Sept. 30 H. R. 160076: final ge of the bill to amend the Federal Water Pollution Control Act. (Passed 31 $ 
PEAY oat Priame ‘Labelin e nn -| Not voting: 


n 
H.R. 13447: To 8 the rules and pass the pera 
E DA A IDUN ee [O eostanitors the coin i srs blll br the PAE 18 0 Sale, Janis, 2d being necessary.) 
R. 18119: On a mo roco comm! r the ita of Sta 2 
gra ag Apainn eae 015 45 N e irt Justice, and Commerce in order | Yes, 
R. 18119: To approve the $2,300, appropria! Departments o è, ce, C 
H. R. 14920: To 9 to conference the Food for peuce“ in order to insist on the Sy es pe . Za 
to 61.) 5 


3 
a 
3 
4 
‘ 
5 
6 | H. R. 13161; To amend the Elementary and lary Education Act to that 
or transportation of students to climinate racial imbalance in order to qualify for benefits under the act. (Passed 23 to 110. 
Oct. 6] H.R. 13}4l: To recommit to committee the Elementary and Secondary Eduestion Act in order to limit the suthorization for 1067 7 
$1,070,000,000 (the amount requested by the President) and to cut the amount for 1968 by about $1,000,000,000. No: 
$ | TCH: Lene ‘Po adapt the $2,900,00.000 conkercnce report on te lorien ald appropriation: (Fa ; 
H.R. 17788; To adopt 2,900,000,000 conicrence repo! (Pūssed 1 i 
u | H.R. 15041: To approve an amendment to the defense 8 din which would give the Trosident tse a 
4 at cortain 5 eee ¢ _ Barkal EE 
R. 17787: On a motion to recomn conference the pu s er to eut back 
to te amount originally approved by the House or a redaction of about $23,000,000. (Defeated 91 to 255.) total funds appropriated back Ves. 
Oct. 13 M. R. 12047; On the motion to approve the bill making it a Federal crime to aid a country with which we are in armed conflict or ta obstruct) N 
JJ tunes Nace Lae i 7 ars to the rape park $ 
ct, K. 51: On an om 
Oct. 14 | H.R. At On final passage of the bill to establish the Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore, (Passed 204 to 141. 8 e ee e = 
8. 3708: To recomunlt to committee the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan Development Act in order to strike $0,000,000 and tide if 5 


og ES EEN E s ESE EE EERE REE E KEE ES g 2 


Oct, 14 
Jonned metropolitan development) from the bill. 149.to 175, 
Oot, 14 | 8. Na On final paso ge of the Demonstration Cities Metropolitan Development Act. (Passed 178 10 141) — 
Oct. 178. Sei 5 Lanyon the 2 sng pass the 7 parini the Foreign Cisims Settlement Commission to handle daims of U.S, citizens against Yes. yes. 
ie Chinese Communist reine, (Passed 
7} 8.085: he conference on the Pair agingend Labeling Act. (Passed 212 to 
S ices Federal Water Pollution Control Act. (Passed 387 10) Seen 


of the matter, (Defeated 54 to 181.) 
Oct, 18 | II. Res. Ton: On final passage of resolution citing Jeremiah Stamler for contempt of Congress. (No 
Oct, 10 | H. Res, 1062; To approve the resolu Jeremiah 
Oct. 19 H. R. 5688: Tondopt the conference repo 
Oct; 19 | H.R. 18253; On s motion to recomm 
bridges across the Mississipi in M 
1 


77 Defeated 89 to 196. 
od ending Jan Sra ie resolution pena the United States to organize and hold an International Conference on Water for Peace | Not voting. 


SAE E 2353 4 2 3 


in the United States in 1907, (Passed 100 to 79.) 
Oct. 19 | H. Res. 1013: On a motion to bye on the table the resolution creating a Select Committee on Standards and Conduct. (Defeated 24 to 238 No 
Get: 19 II. Rea, 1013: On s motion to adopt the resolution ereating a Select Committee on Standards and Conduct, as amended, (Passed 205 to 032} Yor 
Oct, 20 | 8, 3708: To approve the conference report on the I pment Act. (Passed 142 to 
Oot. 20 | II. R. 18111: To approve the conference on the Economie O 8 A 
Oct. 20 | H. K. 18243: To agree to the Senate amendment to the rivers and bill. } 
Oct. 20 | H.R. 18161: To agree to the conference report on the Rlementary und Secondary Education Amendments of 1986, (Passed 3 
Oct. 20 | ER. 17007: To reconmit to conference the bill ou the suspensions of investment credit and accelerated depreciation. (Defeated 57 164.)._ 
Oct. 20 | H.R. 17607: To approve the conference report on the suspensions of Investment credit and accelerated depreciation. (Passed 161 to 78.) No. 
Oct. 20 | H. R. 18163: To reeommit to conference the Foreign Investors Tax Act of 1966. (Defeated 95 to 12723 Not voting. 
oan 20 —— 13163: To approve the ee op the Foreign Investors Tax Act of 1906.. (T'assed 171 to 4% 8 Not voting. 
2 . 4444: To upprove the conference report — — nen = -f Yı 
Oct. 21 H. R. 18381; To arent the Senute amendment to the supplemental appropriation bill which gave the President authority to permit Export- Not rothie. 


Import Bank loans to Communist nutlous. (Passed 129 to 102.) 


3 On oficial Jouve due to luess, 


and devotion which had marked his five sure that he will continue to make sig- 


Senator R 
R consecutive Sade in 5 zan Seige contributions to his State and 
Bass was an ays ve Nation. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS quently eloquent spokesman for the for- 
p= gotten people of his State and Nation 
HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE He cared much and worked hard for the Hon. Eugene Keogh 
oF wisconsin CC 
IN America. r ne, the or - 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES ator from Wisconsin will always respect SPEECH 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 and admire Senator Bass. But in addi- * 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as tion Senator Bass was always a tireless HON. HORACE R. KORN ECA V 
We complete the work of the 89th Con- fighter for justice and equality of op- OF NORTH CAROLINA 
gress and look forward to the new Con- portunity for all our citizens. For this, IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’ 
Bress in January, I, for one, shall miss Senator Bass has earned the respect and mites: 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


greatly the counsel and contributions of admiration of all Americans who seek to 

the junior Senator from Tennessee, Ross make America truly the land of the free Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I 

Bass. and the home of the brave. should like to join with my senior col- 

ton rane his 2 years in the Senate, Sena- Senator Bass is still a young, energetic, leagues in paying tribute to the Hon- 
r Bass showed the same determination and exceptionally qualified man. Iam orable EUcExE J. Keocu, who has decided 
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not to seek reelection for further service 
in the House, where he has served with 
such distinction and marked effective- 
ness for 30 consecutive years. 

As a member of the legal profession, 
I have always been tremendously im- 
pressed with Gene Kroch's knowledge of 
the law, for he is truly a “lawyer's law- 
yer.” His keen, analytical mind, his 
splendid parliamentary performances, 
and his sterling worth as an individual 
and as a legislator have marked him for 
the admiration and effection of his peers. 
I am sure he will adorn the legal pro- 
fession when he resumes his practice and 
that his endeavors and accomplishments 
in that field will be appreciated and ad- 
mired as they have been here in the 
House of Representatives. 

As a younger man, I have been proud 
to call Gene Keocu a friend as well as a 
colleague, and I wish him the best of 
everything in the years ahead. I will 
always hold him in highest esteem for 
his urbane yet warm manner, his mas- 
tery of parliamentary procedure, and his 
penetrating insight into legal problems 
and national affairs, and, above all, for 
his devotion to his country and to his 
chosen faith. 


Statement of the Northern California Sec- 
tion of the Society of American For- 
esters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr, DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
at the beginning of the 90th Congress, 
the Congress is going to consider the 
establishment of a Redwood National 
Park in northern California. Before that 
time, I feel it important that the Mem- 
bers of this body have access to important 
background information on the area 
affected so that they may make the best 
judgment on the location of the proposed 
park. 

For that reason, I insert in the Recorp 
a statement by the northern California 
section of the Society of American For- 
esters. This professional group is well 
known to industry and conservation 
groups for its objectivity and judgment 
in these matters. I sincerely recommend 
it to your attention: 

STATEMENT ON THE TIMBER ECONOMY OF 

Humor COUNTY 
(By the northern California section, Society 
of American Foresters, July 26, 1966) 

Recent proposals for expanding public 
parks in the redwood region of northwest- 
ern California have developed considerable 
controversy and conflicting statements about 
rate of cutting, supply of timber, and the 
future of the timber industry. The timber 
economy of Humboldt County, in particular, 
has been subject to a number of disparate 
predictions. 

This matter is of concern to the Northern 
California Section of the Society of American 
Fosters. The objective of our Society is to 
represent, advance, and protect the interests 
and standards of the profession of forestry; 
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to provide a medium for exchange of profes- 
sional thought; and to promote the science, 
practice and standards of forestry. Forestry 
means the scientific management of forest 
lands for the production of goods and sery- 
ices, and the protection of environmental 
and aesthetic influences. 

To meet its objective our Society has ex- 
pressed views on current issues in the forestry 
field. In 1965 we reviewed the several pro- 
posals for redwood parks and urged that a 
comprehensive study be made of the eco- 
nomic prospects and alternatives for the af- 
fected area before a decision was reached for 
implementation of any Of the redwood park 
plans. Several such studies have since been 
made by various groups and individuals and 
are now available, but these reports contain 
conflicting data and conclusions. Therefore, 
to help resolve the, points in question we 
have evaluated available pertinent material 
on the timber economy of Humboldt County 
and make this finding according to our best 
professional judgment. 


TIMBER PRODUCTION 


Estimates of average annual coniferous 
timber production in Humboldt County dur- 
ing the past decade, including both private 
and public lands, have varied from 1.3 bil- 
lion to 2.5 billion board feet. Except for one 
cisim for the higher figure, all other sources 
estimate the average annual production to 
be at approximately the 13 billion board 
feet level. After examining the methods used 
to arrive at these figures, and technicalities 
involved in applying the board foot measure 
to logs and wood products at various stages 
of processing, we conclude the average an- 
nual production In Humboldt County for the 
period 1955-64 has been on the order of 13 
billion board feet. 

Some disagreement has also arisen about 
the trend of timber production in Humboldt 
County, particularly whether it has increased 
significantly in late years. Most evidence 
indicates that the production in Humboldt 
County peaked in 1959 at about 1.57 billion 
feet. Since then production has leveled off 
at a lower rate, with some ups and downs. 
None of these later fluctuations could be 
considered a significant change in trend. In 
1964 production is estimated to have been 
1.4 billion board feet. Not all data are 
available for 1965, but preliminary informa- 
tion indicates production that year was about 
1.3 billion. These figures are consistent with 
statewide production data, 


TIMBER SUPPLY 


Another point of serious contention has 
been the statistics on the amount of stand- 
ing coniferous timber in Humboldt County. 
For instance, the estimates of volume of pri- 
vately owned timber according to various 
sources have ranged from a low of 105 bil- 
lion board feet to a high of 20.7 billion feet. 
The differences are due to standards and 
methods of measurement and the fact that 
some authorities have failed to consider 
merchantable young growth timber, residual 
timber exempt from taxation, and salvage 
material on cut-over lands. Also, various 
authorities have used different “bookkeep- 
ing” procedures to update forest inventories. 
This approach must include data on growth, 
mortality, removal by logging, and certain 
conversion factors, some of which are dif- 
ficult to apply. Based on our review of all 
available information, our opinion is that 
the total merchantable volume of privately 
owned timber in Humboldt County as of 
January 1, 1966 falls within the range of 
16 to 20 billion board feet. ‘There is good 
chance that the higher figure is more valid 
because of recently improved utilization 
standards. 

Standing publically owned timber in Hum- 
boldt County is estimated to be over 10 bil- 
lion board feet. An annual cut from this 
source can be sustained for the foreseeable 
future at about the 240 million board feet 
level. 
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EXPECTED LIFE OF TIMBER SUPPLY 


Some alarming predictions have been made 
about expected life of coniferous timber 


‘supplies in Humboldt County and its con- 


sequences on the local timber economy. The 
most pessimistic have claimed that by 1968, 
Humboldt County would be out of old growth 
timber, and that within three additional 
years all sawlog size young growth would 
Other predictions have as- 
serted that old growth timber alone will 
last for at least 20 more years and possibly 
for as much as 40 years, that the allowable 
annual cut from all sources can be as high as 
1.2 Dillion board feet until 1985, and that 
thereafter it can be maintained at least at 
750 million board feet indefinitely under 
present management and utilization prac- 
tices. 

One notable ommission made by a few 
prognosticators is the factor of the growth 
potential of the forests of Humboldt County. 
While data on growth per se are rather 
scanty, most predictions for the future tim- 
ber situation do include allowance for 
growth. 

After study of all appropriate Imformation 
on this subject we believe that the supply 
of old growth timber in Humbolt County will 
not be exhausted within a few years. Rather, 
the preponderance of evidence is that signifi- 
cant amounts of privately owned old growth 
timber, including redwood, will continue to 
be available in that county for at least 20 
years, and that old growth from federal land 
will be available in significant amounts un- 
til the year 2040. After old growth harvest- 
ing has been completed, a permanent timber 
economy based entirely on young growth 
can be supported, Although annual timber 
harvest may decline in the years ahead, a 
minimum annual level between 750 and 950 
million feet will be sustainable indefinitely. 
More intensive management, including re- 
forestation and better utilization, can in- 
crease this figure considerably. We are con- 
fident this will happen. 


CONCLUSION 


Based on published information that has 
been available to us and the exercise of 
our best professional judgment, we believe 
that Humboldt County faces a transition 
during the next 25 years from a forest indus- 
try dependent largely on old growth to one 
relying largely on youth growth. We find 
that the annual cutting level there has been 
fairly stable in recent years at somewhat 
less than 1.5 billion board feet, that the old 
growth timber will not be exhausted for 
many years, and that the production from 
young growth permanently sustainable in the 
future is at least 65 percent of the recent 
relatively high level of cut. Under these 
circumstances an orderly transition from an 
old growth to a young growth resource base 
can be accomplished without a violent eco- 
nomic and social readjustment provided en- 
lightened management, prudent capital in- 
vestment, rational tax policies, and wise 
plans for industrial development are applied. 
We believe that under proper management, 
the timber resources and timber growth po- 
tential of Humbolt County can perpetuate a 
healthy and substantial timber economy. 


Senator A. Willis Robertson, of Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, for 
the past one-half century Senator A. 
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WIIIISs Rosertson has provided able 
and energetic representation for the 
people of his beloved Virginia. 

Throughout his long and distinguished 
career as State senator, commonwealth's 
attorney, Congressman, and U.S. Sena- 
tor, WILLIS ROBERTSON has earned the 
great respect and deep affection of those 
who have known him. 

The senior Senator from Wisconsin 
has been privileged to work closely with 
Senator Rosertson on the Banking and 
Currency Committee as well as on the 
Appropriations Committee. Although 
Senator Rosertson and I have occasion- 
ally disagreed on questions before the 
Senate, I have always found him to be a 
man of fairness, decency, good humor, 
and dignity. 

Both the Senate and the Nation will 
sincerely miss Senator ROBERTSON, I am 
delighted to join my colleagues in wish- 
ing to Senator WILLIS ROBERTSON good 
health and great happiness for many 
years to come. 


Representative Fraser Lists Projected 
Returns From Proposed Tax-Sharing 
Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to show the projected returns to 
Minneapolis and Minnesota from the 
Revenue Sharing Act, which I introduced 
on September 27. This bill is my version 
of the “Heller plan,” named after Walter 
W. Heller, former Chairmah of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers. 

If my bill is enacted, Minneapolis city 
government would receive more than $1.7 
million in returned Federal tax money in 
the first year after passage. 

Minneapolis public schools would re- 
ceive nearly $1.4 million and the State 
Eovernment would receive more than 
$26.7 million. 

After 10 years the figures would climb 
to some $7.2 million for city government, 
$5.7 million for city schools, and $111 
million for State government. 

The figures are based on current reye- 
nues and on the assumption that the first 
distribution from the Federal Govern- 
ment would be made September 30, 1967. 

Based on today’s tax levels, the initial 
return for the entire Nation would be 
about $3.4 billion, with some $62.6 mil- 
lion going to Minnesota. 

Ten years later, according to my pro- 
Jections, the figures would be $14.2 bil- 
lion and $260.8 million. 

Under the Fraser-Heller plan, an 
amount equaling 6 percent of the Na- 
tion's State and local tax revenues would 
be returned to the States according to 
their population. 

AUTOMATIC DISTRIBUTION 


Then the States would automatically 
distribute to their local tax jurisdictions 
an amount proportionate to the taxes 
levied by those jurisdictions. 
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The initial amount would increase 
each year until it reached 25 percent of 
total State and local tax revenues. The 
amount would go no higher than 25 
percent. 

State and local taxes are growing far 
out of proportion to Federal taxes and 
too much of the growth is in property 
taxes, The Fraser-Heller plan is de- 
signed for the specific purpose of lessen- 
ing the burden of local taxes. 

My proposal would differ from several 
others based on the same principle but 
different revenue figures—such as a per- 
centage of the aggregate taxable income 
as reported on individual income tax 
returns. 

My plan would, I think, be tied to the 
most realistic measure of State and local 
tax burdens and would provide for auto- 
matic distribution within States, thus 
insuring fairness to all the taxing juris- 
diction. 

Minneapolis would benefit even more 
than the figures indicated. 

Because a large part of State tax rey- 
enucs—such as income tax and gasoline 
tax—is always turned back to the school 
districts and cities and counties to be 
spent locally, I think the State legisla- 
ture would also turn over to local govern- 
ments a large part of the $26.7 million 
turned back from the Federal Govern- 
ment to the State. 

II this were done, the Minneapolis 
Board of Education, which already gets 
more than $10 million in State aid, 
might expect an additional $500,000 in 
State aid when my bill took effect. 

EXTRA $250,000 


The city of Minneapolis, which re- 
ceived $1.5 million in State shared taxes 
during the year ending December 31, 
1965, and $3.4 million in State grants for 
highways during that same year, might 
expect another $250,000 in State aid asa 
result of the plan. 

The tax-sharing concept has won wide 
endorsement from a number of sources: 
The U.S. conference of mayors; the 
New York Times; the National League of 
Cities: the Governors’ conference; and 
two Republican groups, the Ripon So- 
ciety and a task force of the Republican 
coordinating committee. 


Financial Statement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, in keep- 
ing with the spirit of financial disclosure 
and conflict of interest legislation, I 
herewith state that my 1965 U.S. in- 
come tax return, form 1040—being the 
most recent return filed by me—shows on 
page 1, line 5, income of $29,322.82—as 
shown by W-2—under $30.000 because 
$30,000 salary rate not applicable to 
complete calendar year 1965. 

Line 6 shows other income of $2,059.71 
consisting principally of schedule “C” in- 
come as a partner in the law firm of 
Hungate & Grewach, Troy, Mo., said firm 
founded in 1956, 
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Total net income for all sources—in- 
cluding congressional salary, said law 
firm, and speaker's honoraria—shown on 
page 1, line 7, form 1040 for the year 
1965 is $31,381.53. The principal dif- 
ficulty in elaborating in more detail is 
that the law firm income is based on a 
partnership return with my law Partner, 
P. J. Grewach of Troy, Mo., and the in- 
dividual tax return is a joint return filed 
with my wife, Dorothy. Neither Mr. 
Grewach nor Mrs. Hungate has filed for 
Congress and therefore do not regard 
5 Private business as public prop- 
erty. 

In addition to this, my wife an 
jointly own real estate in Troy, 115. 5 
an approximate total market value of 
$30,000, and being two residences against 
which there are deeds of trust totaling 
approximately $13,500; a residence in 
Virginia of the approximate market value 
of $39,000 against which there is a se- 
cured indebtedness of $30,000. 

In addition, we own some eight rooms 
of household and kitchen furniture, and 
other personal property meluding two 
automobiles —im the low-priced three, a 
bird dog and two saxophones. 


J. E. Cole Proudly Recalls 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, at 
this point I wish to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues an article that ap- 
peared in the Friday, October 14, issue of 
the Nevada, Mo., Daily Mail. 


J. E. (Ep) Core Provpry RECALLS Canrter 
Boy Days 
(By Betty Sterett) 

He was a sturdy little boy for a 10-year- 
old, and four o'clock was pretty early to 
shiver out of bed on a cold winter morning 
to deliver papers, but that first job was a 
stepping stone to independence, and he knew 

Times were different 68 years ago. Onl 
the rich kids had bicycles, and a 8 
wouldn't have been much good anyway on 
his unpaved route in Ft. Scott—out to the 
edge of town, ten blocks up Walnut hill, over 
the railroad bridge (to sare six blocks) and 
down along the Frisco tracks, to the saloons, 
crowded with changing crews even at that 
early hour. 

J. E. (Ed) Cole, The Daily Mail's nominee 
this year for National Newspaper Boy (re- 
tired), remembers that first job with great 
pride. He still maintains a healthy Tespect 
and great admiration for the boys, who de- 
liver his papers, as attested by the 62 bills 
ear distributed every Christmas for many 

In reminiscing about that $1.25 he col- 
lected from the Ft. Scott Republican every 
week for six years, Mr. Ed remarked “I got 
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to keep the quarter and buy anything I 
wanted, but the dollar had to go in the 
baking powder can on the pantry shelf. It 
was mine, understand, and any time I could 
double my money, Mother let me borrow 
from it. A good baseball cost $1.25 and if 
I kept my eyes open I could buy a used one 
for two bits and sell it for 50c. I did a pretty 
good business in baseballs.” 
TROUBLE 


One day his bartering nearly got him in 
serious trouble. A friend, whose integrity 
proved questionable, sold him a watch for 
$2.50, but neglected to mention that he had 
lifted it from his mother’s dresser without 
permission. Ed didn't have any trouble find- 
ing a buyer at $5, but he learned two im- 
portant lessons from that transactlion— al- 
ways be wary of a fast buck, and some friends 
Just can't be trusted.” 

The first thing he ever bought was a $5 
rubber raincoat, hat and boots, and he be- 
lieves they had a permanent effect on his 
life. He wore them with such pride, while 
delivering his papers, that to this day there 
is nothing he enjoys more than a good storm. 
“Always reminds me of that raincoat,” he 
chuckles. 

Young Ed was not allowed to ride the 
family horse on his paper route. “Too dan- 
gerous for a little boy”, said Father, until one 
breathless morning when the thermometer 
plunged to 20 below zero. His feet will 
freeze”, warned Mother. So, he proudly rode 
the horse bareback for lack of a saddle. Back 
home in time for school, they heard him 
yelling for help, and there he sat, the seat 
of his pants frozen tight to old Topsy. 
Needless to say, he resumed his career the 
next morning on foot. E 

He encountered one patron regularly every 
morning just as he was leaving his barn. It 
wasn't a question of whether he wanted that 
dipper of milk—it was a favor granted for 
delivering the paper, and he was expected to 
drink it, right out of the lid of the milk can! 

Probably, his favorite customer was the 
man, who lived on top of that ten block hill 
that was on his route. One day he came 
into the office of The Republican to tell them 
he had put a box for the paper at the bottom 
of the hill, “so the little kid won't have so 
far to climb.” 

Mr. Ed learned about dogs right from the 
atart. “Never let a dog know you're afraid of 
him. Ignore him, keep walking. Of course 
if he starts chasing, you just turn around 
and kick him in the jaw. You just haye to do 
it once,” he added thoughtfully, 

OUTNUMBERED 


When he was a senior in high school, he 
remembers he was nominated for every office 
in his class, but never got elected to any- 
thing. “The boys all voted for me, but we 
were outnumbered by the girls,” he added. 
Finally he was appeased when the faculty 
appointed him Class Orator. After his 
speech at Commencement the Principal was 
heard to say “if that boy puts as, much en- 
thusiasm in his life's work as he did in that 
oration, his success is assured.” 

Nevada's museum stirs the memory of a 
story he often heard his mother tell about 
her girlhood in Butler. The Bushwhackers 
came one day, looted the place next door, 
murdered their two neighbors and threat- 
ened to kill her father, who was away from 
home that day. When he returned, he lost 
no time packing üp and moving his family 
to Osage Mission, where, according to Mr. 
Ed “Grampa figured they'd be safe - nobody 
lived there but Indians, Irish and two 
French priests.” 

His parents were married at the Mission, 
but later moved to Pt. Scott, “Times were 
hard after the Civil War and Father went to 
work as a machinist for the Missouri Pacific 
started at the top too” he recalls proudly “at 
2244 cents an hour.” 

“What can't be cured must be endured,” 
his mother often admonished Ed, his sister, 
Mae, and his four brothers. She instilled 
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in them honesty, integrity and a firm faith 
in God. The Cole family has been closely 
associated with Sr. Mary's Catholic Church 
and School in Nevada for more than half a 
century. Through the years their generosity 
has been unsurpassed, and during the de- 
pression he was one of three or four mem- 
bers, who was often called upon when addi- 
tional funds were needed. The fine electric 
organ in use today was a memorial to Mrs. 
Cole’s mother, Mrs. Nellie Cotterman, who 
made her home with them for many years. 


STORE CHAIN 


The 20th Century was just beginning, 
when the first Cole Brothers store opened on 
the southeast corner of the Square in the 
building vacated by Moores store. Col. Harry 
C. Moore had just completed his fine new 
building that also housed the famous Opera 
House. Cole Brothers in Nevada was the 
second of a chain of thirteen successful stores 
to be located throughout Kansas and Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. Ed believes that no one could have 
arrived in a strange town to make her home 
with more aplomb than his gracious Eva. It 
is certain that no one ever received a warmer 
welcome than she did the day she stepped 
down from the Katy Caboose, her baby son, 
John, in her arms. It seems there were no 
passenger trains from Ft. Scott. 

The new manager of Cole Brothers had 
barely gotten settled behind his desk when 
his biggest competitor, Col. Moore, came to 
call and get something straightened out, “If 
we both have the same item in our stores, 
let's sell it for the same price,” Col. Moore 
suggested, and they always did. 

Theirs was the first Reo touring car in Ne- 
vada and one day Ed, his brother, Bid, and 


Frank Churchill decided to run over to Ft. 


Scott and show it off. They had five flat 
tires enroute, all caused by hedge thorns 
they ran over. As they were patching the last 
puncture, it was suggested that they buy a 
spare innertube the next time they drove 
out of town, but Ed answered, “no use doing 
that. We wouldn't have anything to do on 
the trip then.” 

There were no filling stations at that time 
and gasoline was purchased in five gallon 
cans from the Hardware or Drug stores. 
Driving the car was greatly simplified when 
he installed a sixty gal. tank, the smallest 
amount the bulk ol] man would deliver, in 
a tree in his yard. When the car was out 
of gas, all he had to do was drive under the 
tree, connect the horse and “fill ‘er up.” 

Except when a road show came to the 
Opera House, the only entertainment avall- 
able was The Nickle,” a picture show located 
where King's Jewelry store is now. “It cost 
just a nickle to watch the silent movies and 
listen to old man Pattie (the owner) run up 
and down the aisle shouting what they were 
saying on the screen,” mused Ed. “I guess 
that was for the bencfit of everyone, who 
couldn't read.” 

He was a believer in keeping his fcet 
planted firmly on the ground, and always 
rode the trains to New York on his many 
buying trips. He believed that flying was 
strictly for the birds and vowed that the only 
why anyone would ever get him on à plane 
would be to carry him on feet first. In 
1951, near death from a scrious illness, they 
did Just that. An ambulance plane landed 
at the Nevada airport and flew him to the 
Mayo clinic at Rochester, Minn. That trip 
convinced him, that flying is here to stay, 
and even jects hold no fear for him now. 

ANNIVERSARY 


On Feb. 13th, Mr. and Mrs. Cole will cele- 
brate their 58th wedding anniversary. The 
only tragedy, that has marred thelr many 
happy years, was the untimely death In 1955 
of their oldest son, John. Their son, George, 
and daughter, Mary Cole Adams, live in 
Nevada, while their youngest son, Joe, prac- 
tices law In Junction City, Kan. There are 
seven grandchildren and nine great-grand- 
children, 
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Hanging over the mantel in their lovely 
home, is the walnut plaque presented to Mr. 
Ed by the Nevada City Council in apprecta- 
tion for outstanding service as a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the Nevada Hospital 
for nearly 30 years. 

A year ago, following a fire, Cole Brothers 
store was sold and another Nevada landmark 
was gone. However, Mr. Ed maintains an 
Office in the store building and still may be 
Seen every day on the southeast corner of 
the Square, greeting old friends and making 
new ones. This generous, vivacious little 
man is young in spirit, vitally interested in 
the future with memories of the past, that 
are equalled by none. : 


Portugal Wants Her Africans To Be 
Portuguese 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, too often 
today with southeast Asia and Vietnam 
dominating the press we forget about 
other equally important parts of the 
world where conflicts are erupting. A 
case in point is the Communist activities 
in the Portuguese colonies in Africa. 

The New York Times on Sunday, Octo- 
ber 2, 1966, contained an article which 
should be of interest because of the im- 
portance of Portugal to American foreign 
policy with regard both to the Atlantic 
community and Africa. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the article, entitled “Portugal Wants Her 
Africans To Be Portugese,” in the Rec- 
orp at this point: 

PorTucaL Wants HER Arricans To BE 
, PORTUGUESE 
(By Lawrence Fellows) 

Sauispury, RHODESIA, October 1.—Portu- 
gal’s troubles in Africa neither began nor 
ended with the sacking of her embassy in the 
Congolese capital of Kinshasa (formerly Leo- 
poldville) a week ago. The troubles had been 
brewing through centuries of economic and 
political neglect of her great territories on 
the continent, through the abuses of slavery, 
and, in more modern times, of contract labor 
and the excesses of cotton and sugar barons, 
through the remote and authoritarian rule 
Lisbon exerted over chunks of Africa poten- 
tially much richer and together almost 23 
times the size of the mother country. 

Portugal was shaken out of her lethargy 
after a night in March, 1961, when a few 
shots were fired at a police patrol car cruising 
through the town of Sao Salvador Do Congo, 
in Northern Angola. 

Within 24 hours, in outbursts of violence 
in 40 places, 300 white Portuguese were mur- 
dered, women raped and crucified, children 
mutilated and burned alive. In the next 
three wecks of the Angolan rebellion, 1,000 
more white and 6,000 blacks who refused to 
join the terrorism were slaughtered by Ba- 
kongo tribesmen from both sides of the 
Angola-Congo border. 

It ls not a pleasant experience to relate, 
but a neceseary one to have told to under- 
stand the great, sudden shift of Portugal's 
policies toward her African proyinces and 
their neighbors. 

16 THE CHARGE TRUE? 

It would be a curious turn of the tables If 
the Congo's charges against Portugal now 
were true that she ls harboring troops in the 
pay of former Congolese Premier Molise 
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Tshombe In Angola and would support him 
in a drive into the Congo to reassert his old 
authority. The prospect of this was pre- 
sumably what led the frustrated Congolese 
to sack the Portuguese embassy in Kinshasa. 

The Portuguese do not ‘concede the truth 
of the charge but, as though justification 
were needed, they contend that General Mo- 
butu, the Congolese President, is supplying 
weapons to the rebels the Portuguese have 
penned up in Angola now. 

But whatever the truth of that charge, the 
einphasis of the changes dictated from Por- 
tugal are without question directed to put- 
ting things right inside her own territories, 
toward containing with force the spread of 
Black Nationalism and remedying the griey- 
ances it is likely to feed on. 

TWO OTHER CHALLENGES 


Since the rebellion broke out in Angola in 
1961, Portugal had had to face two other 
armed challenges to her power in Africa: 
One that started Im 1963 in Portuguese 
Guinea on the hot, West African coast, and 
one that started in 1964 in Mozambique, 
which stretches nearly 1,500 miles along Afri- 
en's southeastern coast. Against most expec- 
tations, the Portuguese appear to be winning 
the fight on all three fronts. 

In Angola, the richest of the provinces, 
the rebels, or invaders as the Portuguese call 
them, are penned up so tightly in a small area 
of northern forest that thousands of Portu- 
guese troops and perhaps a hundred jet fight- 
ers have been transferred to Mozambique to 
clean up the terrorist activity there. 

In Portuguese Guinea, a stalemate of sorts 
has also descended on the terrorist war with 
Amilcar Cabral directing incursions from 
Conakry, in Guinea, that never penetrate very 
deep nor last very long. 

In Mozambique, the Portuguese are now 
facing what they believe is their toughest 
challenge because insurgents can move fairly 
freely in the desolate bush area of the coun- 
try's far northwestern and northeastern cor- 
ners. 

The raiders are turning gradually from 
frightened, inept bands of a dozen or so into 
trightened inept bands of a dozen accom- 
Panied by trained and competent fighters 
with modern weapons mainly of Chinese or 
Russian origin. 

Their weapons are very much alike, and 
those who have been given some military 
training have all been to the same training 
camps in Communist China and the Soviet 
Union. Yet there seems to be no central 
direction to the terrorist activity in the three 
Provinces. Splinter groups keep forming 
among the terrorists in recurring fights over 

ship, and this has been a great help to 
the Portuguese. 

It is still a very one-sided war, with Portu- 
Gal's tough paratroopers and local militia of 
both races inflicting casualties on the ter- 
Torists far in excess of their own. Yet to 
clean up this last knotty area of insurgency, 
Portugal has built up her fighting force in 
Mozambique to an estimated. 40,000 regulars. 

It is only half the battle as the Portuguese 
see it. And for the other half of the fight 
she has started putting a lot more effort into 
Wiping out the old abuses and improving, as 
far as her resources will allow, exceedingly 
Primitive conditions of living. 


SOME RACIAL INTOLERANCE 


There is a certain amount of racial in- 
tolerance among Movambique's whites 
toward the overwhelming majority of black 
fnces that confront them in the country, but 
there is no intolerance in official policy. 

Even at the unofficial level, the Portuguese 
are the least race-conscious of all the Euro- 
Peans who came as colonizers to Africa, per- 
haps because they have been here the long- 
esi, perhaps because of their own contact 
With the Moors. Whatever the reason, the 
Portuguese marry Africans, work under them 
in the Civil Service, and speak derisively of 
the race-consclousness of their Anglo-Saxon 
Diends in Rhodesia and South Africa, 
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Portugal wants her black citizens to feel 
they have at least a chance to become good 
and ‘prosperous Portuguese. The schools, 
clinics and homes going up in Beira give it a 
look of activity that cannot be seen any- 
where to the north as far as Addis Ababa. 
Education posts are being placed through 
the country to give the blacks a rudimentary 
grasp of Portuguese that will enable them to 
ease part of the way up into the primary 
school system, It will also enable them to 
vote If they are ready to pay a modest tax 
each year. 

In South Africa, the blacks are a race apart 
and this seems now to be the trend in 
Rhodesia. In Portugal and her overseas 
provinces; people are regarded either as good 
Portuguese or they are not, In the fight 
against black nationalism, this may prove to 
be the biggest weapon in Portugal's arsenal, 


Traffic Engineer Plays Important Role 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES P. FARNSLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude in the RECORD a statement prepared 
by Mr. Henry A. Barnes, commissioner of 
traffic for New York City: 

The Traffic Engineer is a professional man 
belonging to one of the newest branches of 
engineering brought about by the expanding 
transportation role of the automobile. He is 
basically a civil engineer or an electrical en- 
gineer whose specialized training is directed 
toward the primary goal of maintaining the 
efficient, safe and economica? transportation 
of people and goods. He functions in two 
separate but inter-related fields; namely, 
geometric design and planning of new streets 
and highways and the regulation and control 
of existing facilities. In both instances the 
traffic engineer utilizes specialized tools and 
techniques to control and expedite traffic and 
combat hazardous and wasteful congestion. 

The traffic engineer employs these engi- 
neering tools which he has adapted, devised 
and developed in a continuing effort to bring 
greater safety, efficiency and capacity to both 
modern and outmoded street and highway 
systems. These techniques range from the 
primitive but highly effective painted line to 
the most sophisticated electronic controlled 
traffic. signal; from elaborate one-way street 
systems to the simple device of restricting 
standing or parking in sectors where curb 
lanes are necessary for the free movement of 
vehicles; from the installation of a modest 
number of curb parking meters in a small 
shopping district to the design and construc- 
tion of multi-level garages in major districts. 

But the end result often over-shadows the 
long and arduous field investigations, the 
comprehensive study of traffic patterns, pe- 
destrian movements, accident analyses, and 
vehicle movement studies and projections. 
In one major east-coast city, traffic engineers 
travelled almost 2 million vehicle miles in a 
single year, Activities initiated by these men 
resulted In 75,000 sign installations, over 13 
million linear feet of lane and center line 
markings, the modernization or installation 
of new signals at 600 intersections; and the 
installation of almost 4,000 new signal faces. 
As part of street and highway studies more 
than 4,000 traffic counts were conducted. 

Modern technology In the field of com- 
puters and telemetry has been highly useful 


as a tool for the modern traffic engineer. 


Adjustable traffic signals control systems are 
being utilized throughout the country to 
“count” traffic and automatically make de- 
cisions” to control traffic moyement, Along 
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with these computers, is the hardware“ the 
traffic engineer utilizes such as modern inter- 
connection methods using cables or radio 
signal heads, and pedestrian signal controls, 

The traffic engineer, in order to achieve his 
goal, must use existing streets and highways 
to their maximum capacity. Since a city's 
heaviest traffic concentration ts the central 
business district, the traffic engineers initi- 
ated the one-way street operation with pru- 
gressive signal systems. These programs en- 
hance safety, reduce congestion and improve 
capacity with little or no major construction. 
Such programs are developed folowing n 
thorough analysis of conditions and accidents 
and require the application of proven prin- 
ciples and techniques of the traffic engineer- 
ing profession. One typical result of such a 
one-way program showed an overall 20% 
reduction of pedestrian accidents; cross street 
capacity increases of 20%; number of vehicle 
stops reduced 65% and the amount of stop- 
time reduced 60%. 

The Increasing emphasis on low-cost com- 
muting and public parking at terminal points 
and in business districts during the pust 
decade has extended the traffic engineer's 
function into the field of off-street and curb- 
side parking. Through traffic engineering ex- 
perience, he knows that streets are primarily 
for the transportation of persons and goods 
but he also recognizes that certain business 
districts could not economically survive with- 
out productive short term business parkers. 
Engineering studies are undertaken in cities 
throughout the country into existing parking 
deficiencies in core areas. Through these 
engineering investigations, parking restric- 
tions are installed when full street capacity 
is required to reduce congestion; however, 
when curb-side parking does not interefere 
with free movement and turn-over is required 
to provide adequate shopper-parking, the en- 
gineer recommends the installation of park- 
ing meters. The duration of parking at 
meters is derived from the experience, knowl- 
edge and results of extensive engineering 
studies of the professional traffic engineer 
coupled with individual needs of each busi- 
ness district. Off-street parking is a primary 
ingredient of a balanced system of trans- 
portation, 

In serving the specialized contribution to 
transportation the traffic engineer correlates 
planning and operation of off-street facilities 
to enhance traffic flow. By providing all-day ` 
off-street parking for commuters in periph- 
eral areas of cities adjacent to mass transit 
lines, he reduces peak hour volumes in core 
areas. By providing short-duration of- 
street parking in central areas for business- 
men, salesmen, buyers, servicemen and 
others on brief but economically productive 
trips he enhanced the city's retail and com- 
mercial business without increasing traffic 
volumes or reducing lanes of moving traffic. 

The traffic engineer takes pride in his own 
work and that of his professional colleagues. 
Through his professional associations and 
publications he keeps current with new de- 
velopments which he may adapt to the trafic 
problems which confront him. 

His training and experience equip him to 
determine objectively the safest and most 
eres means of moving and controlling 

ic. 

His engineering competence fits him to 
work on a plane of equality and understand- 
ing with engineers in the transportation, 
construction, utility and other fields tangent 
to his own work, 

He is a project engineer and a planner 
whose viewpoint is not completely restricted 
to localized traffic problems, He views each 
project in the context of broad patterns of 
safe and efficient traffic movement. 

He is often beset by erroneous theories und 
emotional viewpoints held by the general 
public but is generally too busy doing his 
Jos to be articulate in defense of Dis decl- 

ons. 


In an age of increasing rellance on motor 
vehicle transportation, the traffic engineer 
is deserving of greater professional recogni- 
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tion and recompense, not only as acknowl- 
edgement of his services to the public but 
also an incentive to attract more young engi- 
neering talent into this essential profession. 


New Look at Agricultural Financing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the par- 
ticular problems of agricultural financ- 
ing have concerned both farmers and 
bankers for many years. On September 
22 Mr. E. Mason Hendrickson, a leader 
in Pennsylvania banking and finance, 
delivered a very interesting address on 
the subject at Williamsport, Pa. His 
comments on “capital, capacity, and 
character.“ and his recommendations, 
should be valuable for many Members of 
Congress and members of the agricul- 
tural and financial communities. 

T include Mr. Hendrickson’s address at 
this point: 

“A Bankers’ New Look at Agricultural 
Financing” as a topic for this afternoon's 
discussion is somewhat of a leading one with 
the implication that bankers actually are, 
looking anew at agriculture and its financ- 
ing requirement. It is quite possible that 
there is more wishful thinking here than 
actual fact. 


The background from which I report may 
be typical of rural Pennsylvania. In 1965, 
Union County—small in area, population, 
and economie activity—tlisted 39 industrial 
establishments employing 1900 workers to 
produce $25 million worth of goods. At the 
same time, 644 farms comprised of 2420 peo- 
ple within their households sold $614 million 
worth of products, Farm income received by 
proprietors and farm wages pald to workers 
was $2,055,000, as compared to a total wage 
and salary figure $31 million for the county. 
Farmers received about 4% the total income 
paid other workers and produce about 14 
the wealth. Farmers spent $3 million on 
feed; 81 million on poultry and livestock; 
$432.00 on seed and fertilizer; $286,000. on 
gasoline and other types of fuel, and $190,000 
on contract and hired help or a total basic 
farm operational expenditure of $514 million 
basic operational expenditure to produce 
#6'4 million of product. These statistics 
help show that agriculture holds n. signif- 
icant place In the economy of that small area 
and must be treated by the banks with 
Proper care and regard lest it detract from 
the welfare of the entirety. 

Old time farming moving into Agribusiness 
means that banks must analyze agriculture's 
credit needs and attempt to satisfy them 
much the sime as with any other dynamic, 
growing, high yolume business that operates 
on a low proat per unit of sale. 

Country banks have generally lent money 
to farmers whose established integrity and 
known management qualities have made the 
risks reasonable. These criteria restricted the 

wem somewhat to those who owned 
much equity in their real estate and mainly 
required funds to purchase rapidly amortized 
equipment or finance production on a strictly 
term basis. Were it not for today’s tight 
money situation, we feel that more study and 
effort would be put toward integrating coun- 
try rezources with the ve 
young farmer's ambition to put into practice 
more of the advances of science and industry 


that make possible so much 2 
tivity. more produc 
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But today when the prime rate is 6%-—the 
legal limit in Pennsylvania—when wealthy 
corporations. of world-wide stature are bor- 
rowing at this rate, when Federal Home Loan 
Bonds are offered for sale at a yield in excess 
of this 6%, it is very difficult to become lib- 
eral or exploratory with the depositors money. 

With banks now having from 65 to 75% 
of their total deposits in loans, the return to 
the test of the three C's of credit is in eyi- 
dence in a more severe way than at anytime 
since World War II. So how does the farmer 
get a loan, 

With no significance placed on orders he 
must have the same Capital, Capacity, and 
Character qualifications that would be ap- 
plied to any other progressive or expansion 
minded business man. These three C’s are 
somewhat unfortunately named in that each 
word can have so many different meanings. 
But the cliche is kind of catchy and is easy 
for the evaluator of credit to remember. 

When it comes to Capital what we are re- 
ferring to is how much money the individual 
or corporation has in the operation and just 
how far that investment goes toward sup- 
porting the whole. Remember, a bank mny 
be very safe in lending up to 80% on certain 
residential real estate, but might find it dif- 
ficult to come out on 50% of a cage laycr 
house should it be abandoned by the death or 
tallure of the operator. 

The Capacity of the borrower means his 
ability to do the job In a reasonably expert 
way and the ability of the market on which 
he solls to support his effort with a decent 
livelihood. All of us can cite too many cases 
of the outstanding success next to the out- 
standing failure, both selling on the same 
market with ostensibly the same facilities. 
This is the area of manngement and I shan't 
digress into it. Suffice it to siy that none of 
you would be here today if you were not 
cognizant cf its importance, 

Then, regardless of the efficient factlity 
and talented management, no unit will 
survive long on 25¢ eggs, 10¢ brotlers, or 
12¢ hogs. We have all seen these in the last 
10 years and I know of no one willing to 
predict than an occasional return to disas- 
trots prices ts impossible. 

Of course, what we are saying is that loans 
cannot be granted to the producer who 
promises to be marginal under stress and 
with insufficient reserve strength to stand 
periodic rough times. 

Character has to do with a man’s—or cor- 
portation’s—tintecrity. We are all nice guys 
when all is goling well, but how do we act 
when much goes wrong. Liars, cheaters, 
people with disrespect for obligations win 
always get you in the long run. They'll 
siphon off excesses during pertods of plenty 
and run away with gross receipts when the 
operation shows signs of brenking. 

Within the past month my bank granted 
a line of credit to a local farmer—an agri- 
businessman—who showed us by his audited 
financial statement and record of ten years 
of splendid work at the job that he was en- 
titled to the maximum the law permits us 
to lend to any one borrower. 

To the contrary and within the same 
month we refused to lend 75% on a mag- 
nificently planned broiler house to an ap- 
plicant skilled and prosperous in another 
profession, but who had only tiny equity in 
the firm on which the house was to be lo- 
cated, has had no experience in this ex- 
tremely demanding endcayor, who repre- 
sented a very ordinary hired man as his ex- 
pert manager, who submitted a self-made 
financial statement obviously misrepre- 
sented, and balked at furnishing an audited 
one. Indeed we lent him nothing. 

I really don't know whether there ls a new 
look at agricultural financing but one thing 
is certain—it is a harder one just as the look 
is at any other application during these times 
of high demand and limited supply. 

So what's new? Maybe country banks 
could and should be more imaginative, and 
if money Is so tight that It is difficult to put 
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on more loans, then perhaps the style and 
method could be altered, 

In the free economy banks must progress 
and order themselves in the pursuit of 
honest profit just as any other business. 
The present position on lendable funds may 
have some bank officers smug and laboring 
under delusion, A respected New York bank- 
ing executive recently made the following 
statement to a group of bankers: 

“Would any of your banks consider ex- 
tending credit to a company Jn an industry 
where: 

“Costs are unmercifully high and are 
often indeterminant on an individual prod- 
uct-by-product basis? 

“Pricing policies are unrealistic and are 
dominated more by tradition than by mar- 
keting considerations? 

“Operations are restricted by a range of 
state and federal regualtions, many of which 
were designed for conditions that no longer 
exist? 

“Employee turnover by any objective 
standard is too far above average? 

“Youth is not being attracted to the in- 
dustry in anything like the numbers re- 
quired to perpetuate management? 

“The uses of the latest technology are 
largely defensive, not creative? 

“Thirteen thousand competitors all offer 
basically the same product which is indis- 
pensible to the operation of the economic 
system? 

“This is the banking industry.“ 

He further went to to predict that as time 
goes on banks would concentrate less and 
less on the profitability of money lending 
and more and more on the potential profit- 
ability of innovation and provision of finan- 
cial services such as equipment leasing and 
factoring. 

We have been asked to touch on the subject 
of factoring today and see how it might be 
applied to feed and farm supplies sold by 
the dealer. There are reports that some 
banks have made factoring arrangements 
with certain feed distributors, but I am 
frankly unaware of them and do not know of 
the exact mechanics that may have been set 
up to handle these cases. 

Factoring is basically the selling outright 
of an account receivable. The factor does 
the credit checking and makes the collection. 
Ho guarantees payment in full at the mi- 
turity date of the receivable. This has been 
done with great success in textiles, clothing 
and foods businesses. Charges vary but a 
typical example might be one in which the 
buyer of the goods pays the factor after 30 
days and the seller of those goods sustains a 
1% charge. 

If the seller factoring the account wishes 
to get an advance on the receivable, then he 
would pay for interest on that advance. 
The Banking Code of Pennsylvania would 
permit such financing to be accomplished 
much the same as a revolving credit fund and 
theroby bear a charge of 1% per month. 
From a feeder who would normally pay his 
account 30 days after receiving his feed the 
distributor may get instant money at 2% off 
the Invoice price. This 2% discount for cash 
may be customary In the trade in many areas, 
but it means a whopping 24% per annum 
cost to someone in the chain of flow from 
manufacturer to feeder. 

Twenty-four percent per annum legally 
collected is what we could call creative bank- 
ing. However, that is only gross and we nll 
live on take home pay. 

The bank—or financing institution 
would have to use its best professional in- 
vestigntors of agricultural credit to guaran- 
tee 100% payment of the receivables it buys. 
And this would not be cheap. Then the bill- 
ing, collection, and bookkeeping required 
would knock another good chunk off the 
melon, and frankly, Gentlemen, few country 
banks are equipped to so perform. It is for 


ao Howard Laer, V.C. 1st Nat'l. City Bank, 
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these reasons that I believe factoring will be 
a long time coming to the country. Bank 
mergers, closer work with correspondents, or 
alliances with commercial financial institu- 
tions could hasten the day, 

What would seem more plausible to me 
would be for the dealer to discount at his 
bank notes made by the feeder. If the dealer 
could endorse the note with recourse and sub- 
Stantiate the feasibility of the transaction 
with necessary documents, then there should 
not be too much difficulty in getting the 
money at a much cheaper rate. After all, 
what we are trying to do is free funds from 
receivables to better operate and expand the 
business, If the feeder is too poor-an op- 
erator for the dealer to guarantee, then he 
should hardly be foisted on a financier. 

Somewhere in between the high control 
costs and high risk of agricultural factoring 
and simple personal loans that are so diffi- 
cult to get must lie an area of commercial 
finance more suitable to both banks and the 
industry. As hinted aboye, I suspect it would 
be a procedure based on the complete finan- 
cial statements of feeder and the guarantee- 
ing dealer. Assignments of sales receipts of 
the end products could be used where the 
situation warrants. And, since the needs for 
production finance would be somewhat con- 
tinuous, application of a revolving credit plan 
could be used to induce the banker to supply 
a largear share of his tight funds for agricul- 
tural purposes. 


Distinguished Service Award to Dr. and 
Mrs. Julius Weil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, two 
dedicated and public-spirited people of 
Cleveland have recently been awarded a 
citation by the United Appeal of Greater 
Cleveland, for their humanitarian pilot 
work with the elderly. 

Dr. and Mrs. Julius Weil have humbly 
and quietly pursued their efforts to bring 
Spirit, courage, and comfort to the aging. 
There is little I can add to the citation 
given to these two exemplary citizens 
who have so diligently devoted their time 
and efforts to the betterment of the 
elderly. Under leave granted, I include 
the award citation to Dr. and Mrs. 
Julius Weil: 

Devorion TO Dury—Heroic ACINEVEMRENTS— 
VALUABLE RESEANCH ix THE FIELDS OF 
Scrence—Couxacrovs VICTORY Over Puyst- 
CAL AND OTHER HANDICAPS—THESE ARE 
TYPICAL OF THE MANY DISTINGUISHED 
Services Recorpep IN COMMUNITY WEL- 
FARE 
It isin the light of these distinguished and 

Valuable services that the United Appeal of 

Greater Cleveland proudly make this award. 
The United Appeal of Greater Cleveland— 

tinguished Service Award Cititlon—Dr. 

“nd Mrs, Julius Weil. 

With singleness of Purpose and rare devo- 
tion, Dr. and Mrs, Julius Well have dedicated 
their lives to programs of care and treat- 
ment for this community's growing num- 

TS Of senior citizens, 

In 1951, when Dr, Well was named Director 
OL Montefiore, homes for the aged provided 
Uttle more than food and shelter. 

Recognizing that the needs of human 
belngs remain basically the same regardless 
Of age, Dr, Well established a sheltered work- 
shop so that residents of the home could 
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remain useful and earn money for personal 
needs. Social service, unknown in the insti- 
tutional field of aging, was established at 
Montefiore in 1944 with Mrs. Well as director. 

Physical therapy, occupational therapy 
and psychological testing were further ex- 
periments which soon became must“ for 
every progressive home for the aged. 

So that older persons could remain in the 
community with the support of institutional 
services, Dr. Weil established an out-patient 
department to serve persons living in close 
proximity to the home. 

The dignity of the individual is this dedi- 
cated couple’s foremost consideration. Their 
outstanding contributions and progressive 
methods have resulted in improved standards 
in homes for aged throughout this country. 
With humble spirit and love of mankind, 
they have widened the boundaries of human 
knowledge and its application to human 
problems. 

To Dr. and Mrs. Weil, in recognition of 
their remarkable succession of achievements, 
The United Appeal of Greater Cleveland 
presents its highest honor, this Distinguished 
Service Award. 

October 18, 1966. 

Wirum C. Taevnorr, 
President of The United Appcal. 

Henry J. Nave, 

Campaign Chairman No, 44. 


Senator Leverett Saltonstall 


SPEECH 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 21, 1966 


Mr, KEITH. Mr. Speaker, it was a 
sad day for Massachusetts, the Republi- 
can Party, and the Nation when Senator 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL removed the cod 
fish from the door of his Washington 
office as a prelude to his retirement from 
public life. 

The Senator's wisdom and integrity 
have long been a byword in the Congress 
and the country and in particular the 
12th District of Massachusetts. We 
will remember him for his contribution 
to the creation of the Cape Cod National 
Seashore and for his stanch defense of 
the cranberry growers during the ‘‘cran- 
berry crisis” of 1959 when the Food and 
Drug Administration wrongly recalled 
cranberries from the market place. 

In the Congress, we work in teams. 
It is the “we,” not the I.“ that is impor- 
tant. The Massachusetts congressional 
“team,” thanks to the untiring efforts of 
its captain, Leverett SALTONSTALL, has 
been extraordinarily effective in dealing 
with the multitude of problems facing 
the Commonwealth. We will sorely miss 
his able leadership. 

Senator SALTONSTALL has given me in- 
yaluable assistance in my work for the 
12th District. In the 89th Congress, we 
began working together to establish a 
national memorial at Plymouth Rock 
and ts now playing the lead role in the 
effort to bring the proposed center of the 
Environmental Sciences Services Ad- 
ministration to Massachusetts. I only 
wish that he would be here in the 90th 
Congress to see these projects brought 
to their successful conclusion. 

However, this distinguished veteran of 
public service certainly deserves the un- 
pressured pace of retirement, He has 
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been serving the Commonwealth con- 
stantly since he was elected to the Mas- 
sachusetts House of Representatives in 
1923. He served as speaker of the Mas- 
sachusetts house for 8 years and then 
as Governor he gave the State one of the 
best administrations in its history. 


He has given this same untiring service 
to the Nation during his 22 years in the 
Senate, As ranking minority member of 
both the Armed Services and Appropria- 
tions Committees, he has made contribu- 
tions to the Nation’s welfare that will 
be long remembered. 


The senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts is a member of the 14th generation 
of Saltonstalls, many of whom also dedi- 
cated their lives to public service, As 
many of my colleagues are aware, the 
Senator has a son, Bill, who assisted his 
father in Washington and has recently 
been elected to the State senate. I know 
that he will carry on the noble tradition 
his father has enhanced so well. 

I will miss Senator SALTONSTALL, as 
will every other Congressman, Senator, 
and every citizen of Massachusetts. I 
will always be grateful for his wisdom 
and for the hand he offered in friendship. 


Eddie Casey of Harvard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the col- 
lege athletic world and very many people 
throuhgout Massachusetts and the Na- 
tion were shocked and deeply grieved by 
the passing of Edward L. “Eddie” Casey, 
former alltime Harvard All-American 
football star and coach. The passing last 
July of this outstanding American ath- 
lete and sports figure came suddenly and 
without much advance warning at 
Boston, 

Eddie Casey was stricken while riding 
on the north shore of Massachusetts with 
his beloved wife, Anna, on a bright, sum- 
mer Saturday afternoon. Notwithstand- 
ing the massive heart seizure he suffered 
with typical presence of mind and cour- 
age, and in spit of great pain, he per- 
sonally drove his car a considerable dis- 
tance through heavy traffic to the Mass- 
achusetts General Hospital, where de- 
spite the most skilled medical treatment, 
he expired 2 days later. 

Eddie Casey was one of the greatest 
football players the American college 
gridiron has ever known. Born in 
Natick, Mass., he early showed great 
promise in athletics and starred on one 
of the most famous high school football 
teams of that famous town which is 
noted for the athletic prowess and 
triumphs of its sons. 

Later, he attended Exeter Academy, 
where he continued his superb record in 
athletics and in the classroom and cli- 
maxed his magnificent career as a stu- 
dent, athlete and coach at Harvard Col- 
lege, where he was twice selected for All- 
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America honors and distinguished him- 
self as a scholar and leader. 

The career of Eddie Casey was replete 
with heroic achievements on the gridiron 
and read like a Frank Merriwell story. 
Time and time again this incredible son 
of Natick bewildered his opponents and 
stirred packed stadiums to a frenzy of 
excitement by his flashing performances. 

He was known to his generation of 
football players and enthusiasts for his 
sparkling open field running, his light- 
ning speed and incredible agility, and his 
fabulous defensive tactics, and perhaps 
most of all, his astounding courage and 
tenacity. 

He played in the great football era of 
Harvard dominated by that great, all- 
time coach, the late Percy D. Haughton, 
during which Harvard football reached, 
perhaps, its highest peak in football suc- 
cess. 


The Harvard teams of those days re- 
ceived widespread, national recognition 
and numbered in their ranks many fa- 
mous players like the great Eddie Mahan, 
a fellow townsman of Casey's in Natick 
and considered one of the great all-time 
gridiron giants; the late Charlie Brick- 
ley, kicking specialist and master of the 
dropkick, who could stand as far back 
as the 45- or 50-yard line and with deft 
precision and skill kick the football be- 
tween the goal posts; Sam Felton, fa- 
mous punter, and the beloved Billy Mur- 
ray, captain of the famed Harvard Rose 
Bowl team and hometown friend and 
neighbor of Casey's in Natick; the Hor- 
ween brothers, the inimitable Swede Nel- 
son, and many other stars. 

It would be difficult indeed to con- 
ceive of anyone who could ever surpass 
Eddie Casey in sheer courage and out- 
standing talents as an open field runner 
and all around player. No one could 
match Eddie Casey for his quick, nimble 
mind and instinctive powers of appre- 
hension instantaneously translated into 
action: nor could anyone excel him in 
team play, the loyalty of his friendship, 
and his unflinching attachment to any 
cause to which he was committed, 
whether in athletic or civilian life or any 
field in which he engaged. 

His record as a Harvard coach was 
another outstanding achievement, as was 
his lonz, admirable, faithful, efficient 
service as trusted executive with the Na- 
tional Youth Administration and the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. 

Eddie Casey was a devoted and dedi- 
cated patriot, a man of profound beliefs 
and deep convictions. 

He served in the U.S. Navy with great 
distinction in two great wars—World 
War I and World War II, and rendered 
patriotic services to country far beyond 
the call of duty, demonstrating again 
and again his courage, loyalty, and ir- 
revocable commitment to the principles 
of freedom and to the great country he 
loved. 

As a human being, friend, and com- 
rade, Eddie Casey never had a peer be- 
Cause he was possessed of a saintly hu- 
mility and a modesty, at times almost 
self-effacing. 

He was a very dear friend, and I am 
deeply touched by his untimely passing. 
neg secn him ot long before his sud- 

assing, and he seeme 
best of health. 3 
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Personally, I had the good fortune to 
enjoy his warm, stimulating friendship, 
not only in college, but during most of 
my lifetime. 

It would not be possible for me or any- 
one to express adequate appreciation for 
the fine personal qualities and funda- 
mental values that Eddie Casey always 
exemplified. 

He was a great American in the best 
sense, because he believed devoutly in 
America, and what it stands for, and was 
willing to give of himself, his life if nec- 
essary, to back up his beliefs, and his 
faith in his country. 

He was a keen observer and accurate 
analyst of conditions in the country and 
the world and often gave me the benefit 
of his well-considered views and helpful 
comments on a wide variety of public 
questions and matters relating to the 
state of the Union and the well-being of 
the country. 

An interested, dedicated and foremost 
citizen, he never hesitated to become in- 
volved whenever he deemed it essential 
to promote national security and welfare, 
or serve the public interest of community, 
State, and Nation. 

The leadership he furnished during the 
dark days of the depression as head of 
the National Youth Administration of 
Massachusetts by appointment of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, was a good example of 
Eddie Casey’s willingness to give of him- 
self unselfishly for the benefit of others, 
and the benefits of the Nation as a whole. 

In this position, he greatly distin- 
guished himself for peerless service for 
the cause of a redeemed and encouraged 
youth, and for his creative work and his 
sustained, determined efforts to assist the 
youthful members of the “lost genera- 
tion" of the depression years to take 
heart again, resume their interrupted 
careers and put themselves on the road 
1 progress, useful living and successful 

ves, 

By his wise understanding, sympa- 
thetic and brilliant leadership, thousands 
of young people were lifted from despair 
and started on the way to happy, con- 
structive careers. 

He was greatly praised for this great 
service. In fact, he was hailed and ac- 
claimed more loudly for his great work 
me youth than for any gridiron ex- 
ploit. 

Eddie Casey will be greatly missed, 
particularly by those of us who were 
close to him, because we were the ones 
in the best position to appraise and to 
realize the truly great qualities of this 
dear, beloved friend. 

He was a gentleman of the first order, 
interested in people and good causes, 
courteous, considerate and thoughtful of 
others, totally without bombast or pre- 
tense, yet sparkling with animation, 
goodwill and the true spirit of tolerance, 
helpfulness and kindness. 

He was in truth a “man of steel,” un- 
swerving in his loyalties, his devotions, 
and his commitments, yet he was as 
gentle in his nature as the balmy breezes 
of a June night, and as warmly human, 
kindly and generous in his heart as any 
true disciple of the Prince of Peace could 
be. 
A legion of friends and admirers 
mourn the passing of this great and good 
man, this great American, and his be- 
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loved wife, Anna, and his cherished 
daughter, Janice, and his family and 
friends are borne down with grief, sor- 
row, and sad bereavement by his passing. 

Our prayers and thoughts and pro- 
found sympathies will be with Eddie's 
bereaved family. We share their griev- 
ous loss. I hope the good Lord will give 
them the strength and courage to find 
that reconciliation which He alone can 
provide to ease their heavy burden of 
sorrow and bring them resignation and 
peace. 

With sad and sorrowing hearts, we join 
them in mourning the loss of a very dear 
friend. 

A great giant has fallen in the forest, 
and its reverberations reach out to many 
places far and wide, because the passing 
of our beloved Eddie Casey has left an 
irreplaceable void in the lives of very 
many people which can never be filled 
again. 

May he find eternal rest and peace in 
his heavenly home. 

Under unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks, I include therein 
a number of very wonderful newspaper 
articles touching on Eddie Casey's life, 
personality and contributions, and his 
greatness as a gridiron star, friend, fine 
human being, and outstanding American. 

These articles are by celebrated sports- 
writers—Chick Welch of the Natick, 
Mass., Herald; Tim Horgan, of the Bos- 
ton Traveler; Jerry Nason of the Boston 
Globe; and others: 

ALL-AMERICA} EDDIE CASEY, HARVARD STAR, 
CoacH, DES 

Edward L. “Eddie” Casey, 72, an All-Ameri- 
can halfback at Harvard and later the Crim- 
son coach, died Monday night at Phillips 
House. His home was at 129 North St., New- 
tonville. 

Puneral services will be held at the Mar- 
tin E. Conroy Funcral Home, 439 Washing- 
ton St., Newton, on Friday at 9 am. A 
solemn high Mass of requiem will be sung at 
Our Lady's Church at 10 a.m. 

LIVING LEGEND 
The name Edward L. Casey probably 
doesn’t mean much to today's football fan- 
dom, but this slim Natick Irishman was a 
living gridiron legend nearly 50 years ago. 

By modern standards Eddie Casey wouldn't 
have drawn a second glance from tlie back- 
field coach—he tipped the scales at 154 in his 
senior year at Harvard—but he was named to 
Walter Camp's All-America team in 1916, 
as a sophomore, and again as a junior in 
1919 following a tour of Navy duty during 
World War I. 

Harvard enjoyed one of its greatest son- 
sons in 1919, emerging undefeated and top- - 
ping it off with a victory in the Rose Bowl. 
Casey was the offensive sparkpiug. His 
amazing feats of broken field manuvering 
tabbed him as one of the nation’s greatest 
running backs. 

Casey had one more scason of eligibility 
remaining in 1920, but he decided to go into 
business. In 1922, Casey was appointed head 
football couch at Tufts University, follow- 
Ing a moderately successful two-year stint at 
Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio, 

Casey was named Harvard backfleld conch 
and freshman mentor in 1925 and five years 
later, in December of 1930, succeeded Arnold 
Horween as head coach of the Crimson. 

Harvard fortunes dimmed during the fol- 
lowing four sensons and following the 1934 
season it was announced that Casey would 
nos return as coach. 

COACHED “SKINS” 

In 1935, Casoy was named head conch of 

the Boston Redskins professional football — 
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team. He later quit that post to direct the 
Boston headquarters of the National Youth 
Administration. 

Casey held the Youth Administration posi- 
tion until 1939, then resigned. He was ac- 
tive in youth work through the remainder 
of his life. 

Prior to the lingering illness that finally 
claimed his life, Casey was principal of the 
Coolidge Junior high school in Natick. 

He leaves his wife, the former Anna Louise 
Cusick of Winthrop, whom he married Sept, 
14, 1921, and a daughter, Janice A. Casey. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Globe, July 27, 
1966 
Twict ALL-AMERICA? EDWARD CASEY, 72, 
Harvard Srar, DIES 

Edward L. (Eddie) Casey, legendary Har- 
vard All-American football player and later 
Crimson coach, died Tuesday at Phillips 
House, He was 72: 

Few college football players during the 
first half of the century could equal Casey's 
deeds on the gridiron, 

Despite his 155 pounds, Casey is still re- 
garded as one of the most elusive broken 
field runners im football history. His agility, 
ce established 


Sophomore year, 1916, he was first named to 
the mythical team. 

From throughout the nation messages of 
Codolences poured into the Casey home in 
Newtonville. 

After serving in the Navy during World 
War I, Casey returned to Harvard to lead 
the Crimson to an undefeated season in 1919 
and victory in the Rose Bowl. He was again 
named All-American. 

Casey turned to coaching after graduation, 
Serving at Tufts for four seasons and coach- 
ing the Harvard freshmen for five. He suc- 
ceeded Arnold Hoween, an old Rose Bowl 

te, as Harvard yersity coach in 1931 
and conched through 1934. 
Casey coached the professional Boston 
In their first year here. He later 
Served us the local head of the National 
Youth Administration. 

Before his college dnys, Casey attended 
Natick High and Phillips Exeter Academy. 

Former Harvard Conch Swede Nelson late 
Tuesday was alerting surviving members of 
the 1919 Rose Bowl classic to inform them 
Of Casey's death. 

Sald Nelson: “He was a great player, and 
an even greater man. Eddie was a lesson in 
simplicity to all of us. 

“He went farther with the ball, once he 
got into the open, than almost anybody 
I've ever seen, college or pro.” 

Casey resided at 129 North st., Newtonville, 

He is survived by a wife, Anna L. (Cusick), 
xe a daughter, Janice A. Casey of Millbrook, 


A solemn high Mass of requiem will be 
held Friday at 10 am. at Our Lady's Church, 
Newton, 

From the Boston (Mnss.) Globe, July 27, 
1966) 
E.vsrve Casey Tors IN CLUTCH 
(By Jerry Nason) 

He only played two yenrs of college foot- 
ball but 47 years later his name still meant 

elusive.” 

He was au All-America mention the first 
year he played and Walter Camp halfback 
election his second and last. 

Between times he was shipboarded in 

orld War I. 
eee wonder how the late Eddie Casey did 

“I've spent half a lifetime wondering the 
ay thing,” remarked Swede Nelson, Tues- 

“Eddie never welghed more than 155 
Pounds. I've pet to see a finer open-ficld 


Tunner, better blocker or superior pass de- 
Tender, 
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“There never was a forward pass completed 
beyond him.” 

They were old teammates and lifelong 
friends—Eddie Casey and Swede. When, at 
72, Casey died here late Monday night it was 
Nelson’s mournful duty to alert all the sur- 
viving members of Harvard's 1919 unbeaten 
“Rose Bowl” squad. 

“He was a great player, and an even greater 
man, Eddie was a lesson in simplicity to 
all of us,” mourned Swede. 

The Natick-reared Casey saved that season 
for Harvard. 

Benched because Princeton’s “special” de- 
fense had successfully concentrated on him, 
Casey returned in the dying moments to 
snare a Babe Felton pass, race 65 yards goal- 
ward for a 10-to-10 save. 

A week later he beat Yale, snapping off 
another Felton flip, faking the great Fido 
Kempton out of position, and racing to a 
10-to-3 win. 

Freddie Church made the run thet beat 
Oregon in the Rose Bowl later. But Casey 
faked so brilliantly on the play that he was 
tackled twice by hoaxed Oregonians. 

“He couldn't kick and he couldn't pass,” 
Swede Nelson recalled, “but he was a terror 
with the ball or blocking for the ball carrier. 

“He went farther with the ball, once he 
got into the open, than almost anybody I've 
ever seen, college or pro. 

“Yes, he was fast, as well as elusive and 
tricky. Once, at Exeter, he had a yard handi- 
cap on Morrie Orr, the national schoolboy 
sprint champlon—and beat Morrie by a 

ard.“ 
Wey aid not, prefer the tackle as the 
surest means of defending his halfback area. 
He hurled devastating “Indianizing” blocks, 
instead. 

One of his more famous ones took out the 
great B.C. player, Jim Fitzpatrick, in an open 
field. The photo so impressed Bill Roper 
that it hung for years in the Princeton feld 
house. 

Another so shook up Oregon’s big Rose 
Bow! fullback that he was assisted from the 
field. 

Casey was a clutch performer, always most 
dangerous late in a close contest, 

“As a sophomore,” Nelson said, “Eddie was 
on a losing team at Yale,6to3. But it wasn’t 
bis fault. He got off a tremendous 85 yarder 
that would have won it, if somebody hadn't 
been for holding.” 

Tuesday was a long, sad day for Swede 
Nelson—his old friend and teammate gone. 
“He wasn't a big fellow,” Swede said, but 
there was none bigger.“ 

He wasn't talking just about football, 


From the Boston (Mass.) Traveler, July 27. 
1966 


No DEFENSE COULD STOP EDDIE Casey 
(By Jim Horgan) 

He was small, quiet, unassuming and gen- 
ulnely modest, so much so that when stran- 
gers met him they'd blink and say, “Not the 
Eddie Casey.“ Yet if there ever was à foot- 
ball hero, it was the Fddie Casey who died 
yesterday at the age of 72. 

Eddie was the halfback who scored the 
touchdown that beat Yale, caught the pass 
in the waning minutes that tied Princeton 
and thus saved an undefeated season for 
Harvard in 1919. Compared to Eddie Casey, 
Frank Merriwell was a plodder. 

It was also little Eddie Casey who put the 
Rose’ Bowl on the map, on New Year's Day, 
1920. The grandfather of all the bowl games 
was considered nothing more than a plug for 
California renal estate until Harvard went 
out and upset Oregon, 7-6. 

I remember asking Eddie about that game 
a few years ago. His reply was typical. “All 
I remember, really, was the heat,” he said. 
“Tt was 85 degrees and we'd left Boston in a 
snow storm. Everybody thought we'd fall 
apart in the heat but it was Oregon that 
collapsed in the second half. Otherwise, 
the only thing I cau really remember is 
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meeting Jack Dempsey in a Hollywood m 
studio, It was a great thrill.” ba! orie 


Harvard didn't fall apart,“ said Swede, “was 
Casey. We were out on our feet at the half 
but Eddie held us together the last two 
periods. He was one of the greatest broken 
field runners I ever saw, but it was his dè- 
fensive play that saved us that day.“ 

The remarkable part of this is that Casey 
couldn't tackle. After an injury at Exeter, 
he couldn't drive his shoulders into the ball 
carrier. Be had to rassle the guy to the 
ground, “indianizing,” they called it then. 
Eddie was the champion tndianizer of them 
all, at 154 pounds. 

How great a runner was he? “He was this 
great,” said Swede. “He played tailback in 
our single wing. The tailback, of course, is 
supposed to be a triple threat to keep the 
defense honest. But Eddie couldn’t pass or 
punt, so the defense would be jammed 
against him. 

“I remember somebody saying to me be- 
fore the Rose Bowl game, ‘Oregon knows all 
Casey can do is run,’ I said, ‘If they don't 
sare find out soon enough.’ And they 

It was Casey's running that set up Fredd 
Church's 15-yard touchdown en J 

Casey could catch passes. In the days 
when the forward pass wasn’t common, he 
and quarterback Babe Felton tore defenses 
apart with it. Eddie's greatest run came off 
& Felton forward pass, in fact. 

In the 1919 Princeton game, Harvard drove 
to the Tigers’ 11-yard line trailing 10-3 with 
about three minutes to play, Felton shot a 
pass to Casey along the sideline, only a step 
or two away from the corner of the end 
zone. But in those days, a team had to kick 
the extra point from the spot where the 
touchdown was scored. So instead of 
skipping into the end zone, Casey took off 
laterally toward the goal post. It was a 
smart but risky maneuver. that could haye 
cost Harvard the touchdown. 

Casey, however, skittered to within 10 
yards of the goal posts and then, with half 
the Princeton team on his 154-pound frame, 
he toppled in for the score. Church had an 
easy shot at the extra point that tied the 
game, 10-10. 

That was the Eddie Casey. There'll never 
be another quite like him. 


[From the Natick (Mass.) Herald, 
Aug. 2, 1966] 
Sport-O-Rama 

(By Chick Welch) 

Eddie Casey I, was working in Pratt's Shoe 
Shop during the summer following his grad- 
uation from NHS when it was decided that 
with a couple of years of Prep School he 
could get into college. Previously, he had 
been taking commercial subjects at Natick 
High but he did-have the acumen to learn 
fast, and at Christmas time after a season of 
football at Exeter he won a scholarship in 
his studies and went on from there, to two 
more years at Phillip Exeter and an accept- 
ance at Harvard. Actually, people weren't 
one-tenth as education-minded at that time 
as they are today, when parents may borrow 
the money, and pay-it-back the same way 
they buy a house! 

In the finale with Exeter at Andover that 
November, Exeter lost, but in the next two 
grid games in 1913 and 14, with Tad Jones 
coaching, Exeter won by overwhelming mar- 
gins 49-0 and 78-7 and Casey was the “big 
noise" in both, because we were there 
“Sharie 

Baschallwise, Eddie was a fine, left-handed 
batter and a good gloveman in-the-outfield. 
Coach John (Jack) Carney of the red-and- 
gray was high on Casey as a ballplayer—he 
made“ a great PEA club which had Tom En- 
right at ss. Clayt Wells a great south paw, 
McGinnis cf, and Peters, catching. Casey 
played rf, and snagged everything that came 
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his way, but football was his number-one 
sport and at 155-157 lbs., speed had to be his 
watchword—no one ever caught him from 
behind in a football suit and defensively, he 
was always in the right place at the right 
time with the trickiest. Indianizing “tackle” 
you ever witnessed! 

One we recall best, was his upset below- 
the-ankles” of Gates, Princeton Frosh's great 
220 lb. back, who was in-the-clear at Plimp- 
ton Field with only Cusey between him and a 
td, when Eddie felnted Gates Into making 
his move, and then upended him so hard 
(and so quickly), they carted Gates off the 
feld! 

Wo were there also, when he sent Port- 
land's Jim Fitpatrick of B.C. spinning high 
into the air and left “Fitzie” hors de combat 
on Stadium turf. This photo made every 
paper and magazine in the country and made 
Eagle followers of that era awful mad.“ in 
tho only game played between the two! He 
“made” All-America in his sophomore’ year 
but he was just as good afterward, but there 
Was a war coming up, and football wasn't 
foremost in everybody's minds, 

It is now “old hat“ of course, le, his ac- 
complishments as a member of the famed 
NHS,'11 team which rolled up 524 points to 
its opponents’ 24. 
Murray (qb) are now gone, only Capt. Frank 
Sheehan and the writer remain of that back- 
field which could do everything well. During 
the winter of 1912, Natick High received its 
first invitation to send a relay team to the 
BAA schoolboy games, 

Coach Dude Pray selected the 1911 back- 
field in its entirety and proceeded to get 
them ready to run 390 yards each, outdoors 
(on Grant Street). Natick drew class A 
Quincy High with Casey running anchor for 
the red and blue and taking off several yards 
behind the Granite City's anchorman—on the 
last lap, Eddie gave-it-the-gun“ as they say 
in drag-racing circles and won going away, 
enabling the local quartct to return to Na- 
tick via the B. & A. R.R. with four attractive 
silver cups (one each). Last year, we saw 
one of the cups on a table at Baron Sheehan's 
house—the Boston Athictic Association was 
going strong then, and gave nothing-but-the- 
best in 

Getting back to football, Casey In his street 
clothes and Casey in a football uniform, were 
0 very unlike, that no one would believe it 
was Eddie Is That Guy Casey(?)," became 
a regular $64 query, whenever or wherever he 
would turn up with a group of gridmen, yet 
Exeter still considers him one of their “‘great- 
est” and like his fellow townsmon Ned“ 
Mahan, Harvard still perpetuates "Single- 
foot’s” name in Ita fall football programs—it 
is nostalgically coincidental that Casey 
should “pass on“ just as another Natickite 
Justin Hughes is making ready to lead Har- 
vard to a successful 1966 grid season, only 
one month hence! 

May he rest in that Vahalla supposedly re- 
served for Athletes and all those connected 
with athletics, and Peacefully. (We could 
have been the last one he wrote to; a fort- 
night ago we invited him to the Frank Cy“ 
Shay Congratulatory dinner and he wrote us 
a note stating that he was going to the Cape 
on a vacation with his wife.) 

(Ep. Nore—At 140 lbs., soaking wet, the 
Writer did not beat out 6’ 3°’, 220 lb. Tom 
Enright to play football with Casey at Exeter, 
and in Fd’s 3rd senson of his “poor” coaching 
Tegime at Harvard, Eddie had an undefeated 
season going-for-him, until the finale with 
Yale, won by the Elis when the late Albie 
Booth kicked a feld goal, 3-to-0! For the 
record.) 

At tho funeral Friday, Cong. Purtorn, (the 
incomparable) Swede Nelson, Ned Mahan, 
Dolph Samborski, Eskie Clark, Johnnie Cary- 
Sb Tommie Woods, Joe Ryan, Bob Haley and 

ter el Harvard names headed the hon- 
bane — u Bearers including J. Prank Shee- 

+ Ted Rourke. George W. Pair and the 


writer from Natick, 
Cambridge. and Bill Cleary, Sr. from 


Casey and the late Billy 
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Report of Hon. John H. Buchanan, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BUCHANAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, at 
the conclusion of the 89th Congress, and 
looking forward with anticipation to the 
90th, I am submitting the following 
report to the people of the 6th District 
of Alabama: 

REPORT TO THE PEOPLE 


The period from Thanksgiving -to 
Christmas is a time of great significance 
to all of us. At our house in this season 
we are particularly thankful for the peo- 
ple of the Sixth District of Alabama, 

Betty and I are convinced it is our 
privilege to represent in Washington the 
finest people in the land, for which we 
give thanks to God and to each of you. 

It is our prayer that the joy and peace 
of the Christmas season shall fill. your 
home this year. 

HALFWAY TO 1984 


As the 89th Congress has ended and 
1966 draws to a close, we are halfway to 
1984, Eighteen years ago, in 1948, 
George Orwell wrote his famous political 
novel, 1984“ which described an Eng- 
land and a world in the tight grip of 
totalitarianism. The book's antihero, 
“Big Brother,” has come to stand for an 
all-powerful central government which 
controls totally the citizens of a State. 

Eighteen years have now passed since 
the publication of 1984“ with another 
18 years to go before we arrive at 1984, 
I believe it is no exaggeration to say Big 
Brother has come to this country and 
to suggest that we are halfway to 1984 
intime, and in space too. Let us see just 
how close to that fateful year we are by 
examining the 2d session of the 89th 
Congress. 

If all the legislation considered in the 
89th Congress had been passed, we 
would have been catapulted down the 
road to “big brotherism.” And the indi- 
vidual, whose integrity, imagination and 
drive built this great Nation, would have 
been reduced to a mere cipher. Fortu- 


- nately, some measures were defeated or 


modified. As the 1966 elections drew 
near, proportion began to replace dis- 
tortion and by the end of the year Con- 
gress looked less and less like a rubber- 
stamp and more and more like one of 
the three equal branches of our Govern- 
ment. 

The major international challenge 
wis the war in Vietnam. Our troops 
stand on far distant shores in southeast 
Asia and elsewhere as sentinels of free- 
dom and against tyranny. On the 
homefront, we were faced with rising 
inflation and a myriad of “Big Brother” 
domestic proposals which created deep 
uneasiness among the populace of this 
Nation. In the view of many of us, these 
proposals fell short of reaching the 
source of the problem, while encourag- 
ing the Federal Government to take 
away each individual's opportunity to 
solve his own problems and to help solve 
those of his neighbors. What our Na- 
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tion needs least. is Federal programs 


which, however well intentioned, would 


regulate, restrict, and eventually elimi- 
nate the will of the people to solve their 
own problems, 

VIETNAM AND "BIG RED 1" 


One of the highlights of my service in 
the goth Congress was the inspiring op- 
portunity to view firsthand our efforts 
in Vietnam and to mect the valiant men 
of the Big Red 1.” Let me emphasize 
that trip was not made at Government 
expense, rather, many fine people of 
Birmingham helped finance the trip 
privately. 

I spent much of my time with the 1st 
Infantry Division, which has been 
adopted by the city of Birmingham, and 
wish every citizen’ of the Sixth District 
could have been there with me to witness 
the high morale, the dedication and 
rugged bravery of these men. They 
know how to fight, they know why they 
are fighting and they believe they can 
succeed in their mission. I believe it too. 

Although we are using a bewildering 
variety of ultramodern weapons in Viet- 
nam, the foot soldier is still of paramount 
importance. As in wars past, the in- 
fantryman is the core of our fighting 
force and in my conversations with the 
officers and men of the 1st Infantry Divi- 
sion, they all displayed traditional 
American determination and conyiction 
that victory can be attained. They base 
victory on the assumption that we will 
hit key. targets in North Vietnam, that 
we will halt the supply routes into South 
Vietnam and that we will stop 
“Charlic’—the Vietcong—no matter 
what he does: 

Strong, steady military action by the 
United States is mandatory if we are to 
win in Vietnam and if the civic action 
program of our troops is to succeed. 

And civic action is important. Our 
servicemen are working with the Viet- 
namese to help build schools, roads, hos- 
pitals, and most important of all, build 
up their own self-respect and self-reli- 
ance. Because of this program, our men 
are winning the trust and confidence of 
the people—which we must have if we 
are to help them establish a stable and 
prosperous government. 

I believe it is imperative that we hit, 
and hit hard, the Communists in North 
Vietnam, but it is equally important that 
we clean out the Communists in South 
Vietnam who have encircled Saigon like 
a great cancer. That cancer must be 
completely and permanently removed if 
South Vietnam is to survive as a free 
nation, 

AT THE WHITE HOUSE ‘ 

On June 29 of this year, I had the 
opportunity to personally tell the Presi- 
dent of my observations on my trip to 
Vietnam and to express the sentiments 
of the great majority of the people of the 
Sixth District of Alabama and America 
about the war in Vietnam. The place 
was the White House—the occasion was 
a 3'5-hour mecting in the Cabinet Room 
between the President and 30 Members of 
Congress who had visited Vietnam. The 
time was the first day of the bombing cf 
strategic targets in Hanoi and Haiphong. 
Each of us was given opportunity to voice 
our judgment on this and other matters 
pertaining to the conflict in Vietnam. 
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In my judgment, the President made 
the right decision in ordering the bomb- 
ing of oil depots in Hanoi and Haiphong 
and the followup attacks on other key 
targets, including missile sites. Such use 
of our airpower serves to shorten, rather 
than lengthen, the war in Vietnam. 

I urged the President, and shall con- 
tinue to urge, that military pressure be 
increased upon the Communist aggressor, 
and expressed the hope that the bomb- 
ings would be the first in a series of bold 
new steps in support of the American 
troops who are fighting with such cour- 
age and distinction. 

What ts at stake in southeast Asia is 
human freedom itself: If Communist 

nny succeeds in its aggression in 
Vietnam, the peace, freedom, and secu- 
tity of the whole world will be further, 
and gravely, threatened. ‘The commit- 
Ment of our Government leaders to hu- 
Man freedom and to victory over godless 
Communism must measure up to that of 
the young Americans who are giving their 
all to protect human dignity and liberty 
in Vietnam, southeast Asia, in all the 
free world. ‘This is a mission in which 
We must not fail, 

FEDERAL SPENDING AND INFLATION ~ 


Inflation has been and continues to be 
an issue of prime importance to the citi- 
zenry of this Nation. But through much 
Of 1966, the President would take no ac- 
tion—indeed, the administration repeat- 
€dly denied tnat we were in an inflation- 
ary spiral: In September 1966, after 
Months of debate and indecision, Presi- 
ent Johnson finally submitted a special 
~~ tion message to Congress. But 

e falled to aim his program at the root 
Cause of the inflation. 
un stead, he called for a suspension of 

X credit for new buildings and new 
equipment. These tax proposals will 
$a Dabiy raise: business taxes by about 

2.5 billion a year once they take hold. 
rog ersbending by business is not the 
1 cause of the money crisis which con- 

Tonts this country. The President him- 

If mentioned the key problem when he 
thoes in his anti-inflation message that 

Te would have to be cuts in nonwar 
Tending by the Federal Government. 
ane is precisely what was and is needed 
m Many of us had been urging such 
oures all year long. 
ut, T wonder, where will the cuts be 
€, and how deep will they. be? 
15 t may be presumed that Great Society 
orams will be the Jast to be trimmed. 
adm y the President is not going to 
= t that he has asked for too much 
z Ney for projects like the war on pov- 
a although solid evidence has accu- 
ulated that he has. 
ans is true that the Johnson adminis- 
8 on has attempted to cut back but 
Tunes €-tested projects like the school- 
$ Sen program, public works projects, 
5 a education, and so forth 
Ren 1 Still insisting that we should spend 
Spe, $3 billion in new foreign aid. I 
age against the foreign aid bill and 
ik iy an increase in the national debt 

5 to $330 billion, because Congress 

i K constitutional obligation to act as 

i teper of the public purse. 
in n short, a reduction in Federal spend- 

S, Not an increase in income taxes, is 

€ best way to stop inflation, It is up to 
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Congress to trim spending if the admin- 
istration will not. And quite frankly, 
there is every reason to think that the 
Johnson administration is not very inter- 
ested in spending less so that Americans 
may enjoy a little more. 

For those who think this is a harsh 
judgment, consider these statistics: In 
the last 6 years, during the Kennedy- 
Johnson administration, Government 
spending has gone up 40 percent. But 
the greatest rise has not been in de- 
fense but in nondefense spending which 
has increased 80 percent since 1960. 

It is clearly up to the Congress to 
encourage the administration to prac- 
tice restraint and common sense eco- 
nomics. It is the duty and obligation of 
the Congress to point out that Govern- 
ment spending is the root cause of much 
of this Nation's current economic diffi- 
culties. This is the kind of antiinflation 
message which is needed and which Con- 
gress must deliver for the people if the 
President. will not. 

THE WAR ON POVERTY AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


While our local Birmingham effort 
seems to be one of the better ones, on a 
nationwide basis, rarely has a Federal 
program become so embroiled in waste, 
mismanagement, and misuse. The anti- 
poverty program has a billion dollar 
budget but is spending millions on sal- 
aries and considerably less in direct aid 
to the poor. In some cases, towns who 
want help do not receive it while towns 
who do not want Federal largesse are 
inundated with money. In other in- 
stances, hard evidence has been produced 
that subversive elements and leftwing 
radicals are using antipoverty funds to 
achieve their own ends. 

In other welfare areas, I voted for con- 
tinued vocational education. 

-I voted against the Federal aid pro- 
gram for elementary and secondary 
schools because such aid inevitably leads 
to Federal control and domination: On 
the other hand, I have introduced a bill 
to strengthen State and local govern- 
ments by returning a part of Federal rev- 
enue to them, These additional financial 
resources would be used to improve ele- 
mentary and secondary education at the 
State and local levels. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

In the opinion of many, there is a 
greater need for civil responsibilities 
than for more ciyil rights legislation in 
this land of ours. The cry of “black 
power” is heard from coast to coast and 
statistics show that there have been 38 
racial riots in our Nation's cities in the 
first 9 months of 1966. In six cities, Na- 
tional Guardsmen had to be called to 
stop the rioting. 

Against such a background, then, the 
civil rights bill of 1966 seemed particu- 
larly inappropriate and died unmourned 
in the Senate. 

The additional legislation that is 
needed in this field is the bill I joined in 
introducing which would make it a Fed- 
eral offense to travel into another State 
to incite or foment riots or violence, or 
to use the telephone or mail to do so. 

An antirict bill is needed. Mob action 
must not be condoned or encouraged. 
Protection must not be accorded those 
who are bent upon civil disobedience and 
even civil chaos. I believe it is past time 
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to bring those responsible for fomenting 
riots and violence on an interstate basis 
under penalty of Federal law. 

BUCHANAN LEGISLATION 


In the 89th Congress, I introduced var- 
ious bills which I believe would help solve 
e. . face our Nation. 

garding the rising cost of livin — 
introduced legislation dealing with ans 
come tax deductions: One would re- 
move the limitations on the amount de- 
ductible for medical, dental, and related 
expenses. A second bill would permit 
the taxpayer to deduct certain expenses 
in connection with his education, that 
of his spouse, or any dependent at a col- 
lege or university. I believe that such 
expenses as tuition, lab and library fees, 
textbooks, and rooming should be deduct- 
ible from a citizen's income tax. A third 
bill would increase the personal income - 
tax exemption from $600 to $1,000. The 
increased exemption would also apply to 
the spouse and any dependent. 

In several instances civil service legis- 
lation which I joined in introducing be- 
came law, as was the case with the elim- 
ination of excise taxes on various items. 

I have also introduced legislation 
amending the Social Security Act to per- 
mit blind persons to earn up to $300 a 
month without any reduction in aid due 
them. 

In addition, I proposed legislation 
which would provide a cost-of-living in- 
crease in social security benefits, It 
would mean an increase equal to the 
rise In the cost-of-living index whenever 
that index goes up by 3 percent or more. 

In the field of national security, I 
joined in introducing the Pool bill, which 
passed the House by an overwhelming 
margin. This legislation provided fines 
and prison sentences for anyone who 
gives assistance to forces hostile to the 
United States, or who obstructs U.S. 
military personnel or their transporta- 
tion. Such civil disobedience cannot be 
permitted when we are fighting Com- 
munist aggression in Vietnam. 

Another Buchanan bill would have ex- 
tended the license for radio stations 
from 3 to 6 years and abolished the re- 
newal requirements for licenses for po- 
lice cars and other special radio services 
in our cities. At present, all radio sta- 
tions must go through and bu- 
reaucratic renewal procedures every 3 
years. 

I also proposed two pieces of legisla- 
tion designed to strengthen the principle 
of States rights. The first would estab- 
lish rules of interpretation governing the 
effect of acts of Congress on State laws. 
In effect, the bili provides that an act of 
Congress would not preempt a State law 
in the same field unless the act explicitly 
states that this is its purpose and 
intention. 

The second item was House Concur- 
rent Resolution 447, which would reaf- 
firm congressional support of and faith 
in the 10th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. I am convinced that such reaf- 
firmation is urgently needed to counter- 
balance the increasing federalization and 
centralization of powers which is steadily 
eroding States rights and responsibilities 
as well as individual independence and 
self-reliance, 
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OTHER LEGISLATION 

I supported a new GI bill of rights, ex- 
tending educational benefits to veterans 
who have served in our Armed Forces 
since 1955. It is my belief that the men 
fighting in Vietnam deserve the same 
treatment as those who fought for free- 
dom in the Korean war and the Second 
World War. 

I supported legislation establishing 
safety standards for cars and tires. 

I opposed the rent subsidy program 
which will put lower income families in 
middle-income houses—at Federal ex- 


pense. 

I voted against the appropriation of 
$750,000 to build a palatial residence 
for the Vice President. 

I voted for a 5-year program to build 
and operate libraries. 

I voted against the speeding up of the 
collection of withholding taxes. This is 
apparently another bookkeeping device of 
the administration to avoid the realities 
of economic life, and the requirements 
of fiscal responsibility. 

COMMITTEE WORK 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, I have be- 
come increasingly concerned about the 
infiltration of the civil rights movement 
by subversive and extremist elements. 
Consequently, I have repeatedly stated 
on the floor of the House that in my 
judgment an investigation of the civil 
tights movement would be timely and 
would constitute a service to the Nation. 

Over the last few years, FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover has stated that while 
the civil rights movement was not Com- 
munist initiated and is not Communist 
controlled, the Communists have been 
doing all they can to infiltrate and in- 
fluence the movement—and have suc- 
ceed to some extent. 

In my view, no one should have more 
interest in cleansing the civil rights 
movement of Communist influence than 
those persons in and out of the move- 
ment, who have an honest interest in 
the rights of Negroes and the general 
welfare of this Nation. 

In a related area, there was an en- 
couraging development late in the ses- 
sion. Having pressed for such action for 
many months, I was delighted when the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities ordered a preliminary inquiry 
looking into Communist and extremist 
influence over the riots which have af- 
flicted our cities. 

This is the first step toward a full 
committee investigation which I am con- 
vinced is needed. Chairman. Eo WILLIS 
appointed me codirector of this inquiry, 
to serve with the Honorable WILLIAM 
Tuck, a former Governor of Virginia, 
who is ranking majority member of our 
committee. This probe is currently in 
progress. 

Finally, the investigative hearings on 
the Ku Klux Klan have been concluded 
and the committee has reported legisla- 
tion arising out of these hearings and 
findings. 

My other major committee is the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
One of the most important projects of 
the Census and Statistics Subcommittee, 
of which I am ranking minority member, 
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is to help clear away the so-called paper- 
work jungle in the Federal Government. 

It has been reported, for example, that 
Government paperwork eats up about 
7 percent of the Federal budget—some 
$7 billion in fiscal 1966. Almost 30 per- 
cent of all Federal employees find much 
of their time occupied by paperwork. 

The subcommittee has been holding 
hearings in an attempt to reduce the 
paperwork and I can report that some 
progress has been made—although much 
remains to be done. As you can see, “Big 
Brother” assumes many different forms 
in extending his hold on our Government 
and life. 

Second, I serve on the Manpower Sub- 
committee, which has the responsibility 
to work toward more effective and effi- 
cient use of manpower by the Federal 
Government. 

For example, at the initiative of this 
committee, some 74,000 professional mili- 
tary people are in process of being re- 
placed and released for combat duty by 
some 60,000 civilians. These men were 
serving in the continental United States, 


` doing janitorial work, tending bar in offi- 


cers clubs, and so forth. In addition to 
the obvious reduction in the draft re- 
quirement, millions of dollars in savings 
will also result from this increased use of 
combat-trained military personnel for 
military assignments while civilians will 
perform support-type jobs such as car- 
pentry, trucking, statistics and account- 
ing. 

The work of my third subcommittee, 
Retirement, Insurance, and Health Bene- 
fits, has produced considerable legisla- 
tion. Several bills which I have intro- 
duced or cosponsored have been adopted 
into law and have eliminated certain in- 
equities which had been suffered by re- 
tired civil servants who depend upon 
Congress for their pensions and other 
retirement needs. 

IN CONCLUSION 


As I said at the beginning of this re- 
port, there is still time to arrest and to 
reverse the trend toward big brotherism. 
It is not true that only the Federal Goy- 
ernment can solve the problems of educa- 
tion, medicine, employment, production, 
transportation, and all the other facets of 
American life. This country is the 
greatest country in the world because our 
economic system of private competitive 
enterprise has produced more jobs, more 
savings, more homes, higher salaries, 
higher profits, more opportunity, and less 
discrimination than any other in the his- 
tory of man. Given the chance, private 
enterprise, working with Government 
and individuals, will carry this Nation to 
new heights of prosperity and progress. 
If we all work to that end, 1984 will not 
be the nightmare George Orwell pre- 
dicted it would be back in 1948. 

For myself, I look forward to working 
in the House of Representatives and 
serving the people of the Sixth District of 
Alabama and all the people of this great 
Nation in the years ahead, years which 
can be the brightest and most prosper- 
ous in U.S. history if we abandon the 
concept that big brother knows best. 
The story of America proves conclusively 
that he does not, never has, and never 
will. 
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Traffic Engineering in San Diego 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES P. FARNSLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include in the Recorp the follow- 
ing statement by Mr. Martin J. Bouman, 
transportation and traffic engineer, San 
Diego, Calif.: 

TRAFFIC ENGINEERING IN SAN DN O 
(By Martin J. Bouman, transportation and 
traffic engineer, city of San Diego) 

As in every metropolitan center in the 
United States, traffic engineering plays a role 
of ever-increasing importance in safety 
moving people and commodities over the 
streets of the San Diego community. The 
San Diego area is a fast growing hub of 
Southern California activity. Its metropoli- 
tan area is now “home” to over one million 
people. Bounded by the Pacific Ocean on 
the west, the Mexican Border on the south, 
high mountains on the east, and the nation’s 
largest Marine base on the north, San Diego 
is an urban area with clearly definable limits. 
One would expect considerable traffic conges- 
tion and accident hazard concurrent with 
such growth and under such topographic cir- 
cumstances. It is a pleasure to report that, 
“it has not happened here.” 

Traffic engineering activities in the San 
Diego area have kept pace with the dynamic 
growth movement. Although professional 
trafflc enginering was practiced here as far 
back as the early 1930's, it was not until the 
early 1950's that its true role of preventing 
rather than relieving traffic accidents and 
congestion came into close focus. 

In 1954, San Diego took a front-running 
position in the then new concept of urban 
transportation planning, It became a pilot 
city for the National Committee on Urban 
Transportation, developing studies and re- 
search methods which were to become pro- 
cedural guides for metropolitan areas 
throughout the country. An “ivory tower” 
organization for transportation planning was 
put into operation which called for close 
cooperative studies, not just within the City . 
of San Diego where the team was organized, 
but within 15 other governmental entities of 
the metropolitan region. 

With a keen awareness of the community 
benefits resulting from professional traffic 
engineering activity, strong traffic engincer- 
ing organizations were placed into operation 
at the City, County, and State levels, as well 
as within the satellite communitics of the 
area, The results of these attitudes have 
been clearly evident, San Diego has repeat- 
edly won annual awards from the National 
Safety Council for its promotion of traflic 
safety through traffic engineering and police 
supervision. Among comparably sized citics, 
it has more miles of completed freeways thun 
any other in the United States. The tremen- 
dous number of vehicles utilizing this free- 
way system has made it possible for motar- 
ists to save untold thousands of dollars and 
untold hours of time because of the fewer 
trame signala, fewer boulevard stops, fewer 
restrictive trafite control devices, and few 
trame accidents they must endure on the 
surface street system, 

While trafic engineering plays an impor- 
tant role, it cannot take sole credit. The ad- 
ministrative staffs of every governmental 
agency within the area have assumed their 
coordinative and cooperative role. In addi- 
tion, organizations such as the San Diogo 
County Traffic Safety Council, the San Diego 
Public Safety Committee, and the San Diegò 
Highway Development Association have all 
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promoted and encournged the enginecring 
and enforcement activities which have led to 
a high degree of trale safety in the area. 

San Diego is particularly proud of its 
school safety patrol program; undoubtedly 
one of the most unusual in the nation. It is 
administered by patrolmen and sergeants of 
the San Diego Police Department utilizing 
5th and 6th grade boys at elementary schools 
throughout the city. The patrols are unlike 
those in other areas in that they operate 
Only on secondary or major streets where 
there is a need to stop traffic. If traffic is 
light enough to provide natural safe crossing 
gaps, patrols are not used. The boys have 
full responsibility for stopping traffic, then 
releasing children to cross the street. While 
it may seem that this is a tremendous re- 
sponsibility to place on the shoulders of 11 
and 12 year olds, it emphasizes the fact that 
children at this age can be taught safety and 
citizenship as well. In the 30 year history 
of the patrol, there has been only one in- 
Jury to a school child. We believe it to be 
the best record of Its kind in the nition, and 
an outstanding example of how cooperation 
between engineering, enforcement, and edu- 
Cation can be instrumental in producing 
trafic safety, 

In summary, San Diego feels that it Is 
Teaping the benefita of the professional traf- 
fic enginecring that.has developed here. Our 
Sale traffic moyement and lack of congestion 
has been parlayed with the natural attri- 
butes of a fine year-round climate, and ex- 
treme scenic beauty, Little wonder that visi- 
tors who come here the first time, come back 
to stay the second. 


A Free World Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, This 
Week magazine published an article dis- 
Patched from Budapest, Mungary, re- 
cently by Scymour Freidin on the Hun- 
* Revolution of 1956 entitled Ten 
Ate Later,“ As a writer who has been 

Budapest many times before, during 
and after the revolution, Mr. Freidin is 
More than superficially familiar with the 
plight of the Hungarian people under 

ommunist rule. The conclusion of this 
article, therefore, should be given serious 

Consideration: 
omttagary Stands waiting to explode—and 
8 Again the Free World faces a challenge 
t can be seized as an opportunity if we 


ure prepared, or a shame and disaster it we 
are not 


. 


6 can we help Hungary and the 
ler enslaved nations? 
Š First, we must recognize that the Hun- 
W People and the Hungarian Com- 
Unist government are mortal enemies. 
epad; we must speak up for the Hun- 
karian people in the United Nations by 
yena nding, month after month, year in, 
rra Out, if necessary, that the issue of 
peo a ctermination for the Hungarian 
ries repeat: the Hungarian peo- 
11 along with the other enslaved na- 
Unie be placed on the agenda of the 
5 ted Nations for resolution. This is 
Teciscly what leaders of these nations 
1 ia the free word: have nee 
or years. Legislation to 
effect has been introduced in Congress 
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for a number of years, but to no avail. 
When one considers that the issue of 
the admission of the brutal regime of 
Red China has been on the agenda of 
the United Nations for several years, 
justice demands that the cause of these 
oppressed peoples—the peoples of China 
and Cuba included—must be championed 
by the free nations before the entire 
world through the instrument of the 
United Nations. . 

Ten years ago, at the height of the 
fighting, a radio plea by the freedom 
fighters was monitored in the West, beg- 
ging for help in their struggle. The 
desperate voice of the announcer stated 
that if Hungary's fight for freedom was 
quashed perhaps the time of trial for 
the West would some day come. That 
prediction, has, in part, come true for 
the United States. For the same Soviet 
regime whose tanks butchered the Hun- 
garian people now furnishes North Viet- 
nam with jetplanes, rockets, and other 
implements of war which have helped 
inflict thousands of casualties on Ameri- 
can boys fighting in Vietnam. 

The American people are the custo- 
dians of U.S. foreign policy. In 
the final analysis it is up to them to 
decide whether this Nation takes the 
leadership in speaking up for justice and 
the enslaved peoples under communism. 
Upon them depends how many more 
American soldiers are lost before it is 
realized that communism and freedom 
are a thousand times more incompatible 
than were George Washington and 

e III. 
Ps help American citizens recall that 
our Nation was born under oppression 
and to help them remember those still 
oppressed in other lands, I include the 
article, “Ten Years Later,” in the RECORD 
at this point: 
Ten Years LATER 
(By Seymour Freidin) 

Buvarsest, Hunoary.—The young man—s 
student by the looks of him—stands non- 
chalantly at an out-of-the-way Budapest 
street corner. Only the quickest eye can spot 
the furtive motions as he slips the folded 
sheets of paper to passers-by, like a bookie 
handing out tip sheets under a cop's nose. 

“TIZ ÉV!” are the words printed on the 
handbills in graphic bold type. Ten Years! 

Those who read them nod !mpassively. 
Many haye seen them before. The handbills 
are in circulation all over the country, yiyid 
testimonials to a situation fraught with 
danger—and with opportunity—for the 
whole Free World. 

Here in Hungary, where the most spontan- 
eous peoples’ uprising of modern times nearly 
blew the Soviet Union out 10 years ago, 
cumulative resentment is again hovering at 
no-return. 

It is leveled directly at a Communist 
regime that tried to cosset a hostile popula- 
tion of almost 10,000,000 people, A quisling 
Communist pro-consul, Janos Kadar, tried 
to buy the people off. But the people, by 
and large, have accepted what was offered— 
more food and goods, a chance to talk less 
cautiously—and turned their backs on ap- 
peals to work harder and produce more. 

“Work? For this crowd?" factory workers 
demand. 

“They are not only bores,” declares & pro- 
fexsor “they are frightened, incompetent 
bores.” 

To pay back his Soviet protectors, Kadar 
recently pushed through a higher series of 
prices on just about everything. Carfare to 
get to work went up over 50 per cent; meat 
and dairy prices, about 30 per cent. For 
people who earn across-the-board in a month 
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what a bottom-rung American workers takes 
home in & week, this has had the shock effect 
of absolute stabilized poverty, 

“The people are not happy,” admitted the 
Party's ruling directorate after a few weeks 
of the new increases. It was quite an under- 
statement. 5 

FIFTY THOUSAND RUSSIANS CAN'T BE MOVED 


At the same time, the regime punctured in- 
spired rumors that the Russian garrisous 
would shortly depart. They cannot. Well 
over 50,000 Red Army troops are there at 
Kadar's own behest and Hungarians would 
regard their withdrawal as evidence that 
Moscow was cutting its losses. 

Better than any Communist around, Kadar 
knows from experience how, 10 years ago, 
when the Russians trimmed their troop 
strength a bit and the Communists, in mis- 
taken belief of their own power, removed 
mmefields from the border with Austria, the 
people rose and Russian tanks returned. The 
Free World gave encouragement, but little 
assistance, and nearly 200,000 Hungarian 
“Freedom FPighters”—many in their teens 
fied Soviet reprisals, 

With one hand Kadar’s restored regime 
gave bread and some supervised reforms to 
quell emotions. With the other, it stretched 
barbed wire 500 miles around the frontier 
with Austria and sowed thousands of mines 
that still blow up would-be escapers, and 
ue watchtowers that brood over border 

elts. 

These macabre sights are rarely spotted by 
incoming tourists, who get a cut-rate tour, 
hear standardized gypsy music and marvel 
at what Kadar hath wrought. Quick paint 
jobs cover bullet holes in windows; one-time 
Freedom Fighters’ defense redoubts have 
simply been demolished. ‘Thirst is slaked 
with cheap wine and meals are heaping por- 
tions at near-two-bit prices. 

BEHIND THE FACADE, THINGS ARE DIFFERENT 


“For tourists only,” the student son of 
an old colleague told me. He wasn't espe- 
cially bitter but he wondered why so few 
visitors tried to probe past the official facade. 

If anyone does, even in a perfunctory way, 
hair-raising discoveries emerge. For in- 
stance: Industrial workers at Csepel Island, 
in the Danube, have repeatedly gone on strike 
against their commissar bosses. Many of 
those same workers fought from their fac- 
tories to the last bullet 10 years ago. 

Peasants, in almost totally collectivized 
land, produce enough to meet their needs— 
but just. 

In the universities, lectures on Marxism- 
Leninism are virtually unattended. 

Even the party has a lament about the 
apathy. Being a Communist is plain dun, 
the Party newspaper observes publicly. “It 
lacks mood,” admits the Communist hier- 
archy. 

Opposition to being a Communist in Hun- 
gary, however, does not. This is a real“ 
mood. Now that nationalism is more or less 
an accepted form—provided it does not take 
an anti-Soviet turn—Kadar desperately asks 
Hungarians only to be with him, not against. 
Enthusiasm for Communism is not neces- 
sary—so long as people work for the Hun- 
garian state. The answer? Pamphlets passed 
around the university, reading: “Not for this 
state.” 

There have been those, of course, who took 
slick advantage of Kadar’s appeal to work 
with the regime. The most notorious scandal 
has been the recent “Onodi Affair.” An ex- 
state restaurant commissar, Lajos Onodi, 
stole unrevealed millions, His connections 
were high up in the Party. They indulged in 
orgies, assigned themselves lavish homes and 
gave each other expense-paid trips. Some- 
one squealed and Onodi and 10 other big 
Party spenders went to jall. The case isnt 
over yet. 

So, to still contempt among the people and 
to show intolerance of all anti-regime mis- 
feasance, Kadar imprisoned some veteran 
Party-card-holders on the charge that they 
sought to blunt the new price hikes. 
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But the accusations were hastily hushed 
up. Why? Because, for every Party member, 
there were eight to 10 non-members also 
jailed. Instead of deflating resentment 
against the Party, it billowed. 

For years Kadar boasted that he had muted 
the authority of the secret police, the 
dreaded "AVH” known commonly as “Avos.” 
In the days of rebellion, 10 years ago, hated 
Avos were hunted down and summarily shot. 

THE RETURN OF THE DREADED SECRET POLICE 

Today their pernicious influence has again 
come to the forefront. Remnants of the old 
guard, taken for safekeeping to the Soviet 
Union, have been retreading the security sys- 
tem. Their advisers are on “temporary as- 
signment” from Soviet security. 

Beginning late last spring, sudden arrests 
began to occur. They are increasing in num- 
ber and expanding in area. The old mid- 
night-knock-on-the-door Is heard in places 
once more. 

Moreover, the Party has undertaken to 
work with the secret police in exhorting 
people to report on Western visitors—and on 
each other, At a busy district on the Pest 
side of the Danube, police security around 
one old-fashioned bullding has proliferated 
immeasurably during the last few months. 

Sited inconspicuously on a plaza ironically 
called Freedom Square,” this old four-story 
edifice is the American Legation. In one of 
its upstairs rooms, austerely furnished, sits 
an elderly cleric. Next November 4, the date 
a reinforced Red Army returned to Hungary 
to bring back Kadar and smash the revolt, 
will mark the prelate’s own 10th anniversary. 

That was the tumultuous day when Jézscfi 
Cardinal Mindszenty turned up at the lega- 
tion and was given sanctuary. He has not 
been outside its walls since, and Communist 
agents strive to keep tabs on him with elec- 
tronic devices. 

The Americans, necdless to say, are the 
regime's bogeymen. But Hungarians, espe- 
cially the young, reject this Kadar theme, 
Says a sprightly young woman, a multi- 
lingual guide who is supposedly “safe” for 
the regime: 

“The system does not and cannot work. 
Can't they see that?“ 

I have been many times in Budapest 
before, during and after the revolution. It 
is normal to ponder on those heady days 
when a generation on whom Communists had 
lavished their attention turned nearly to a 
man snd woman against them. 

A statement of Mao Tse-tung, for example, 
keeps reverberating down the broad street 
leading to the extinct Killian Barracks where 
Gen. Pal Maleter and Hungary's youth fought 
Soviet tanks to a standstill. Mao, more sin- 
ister to the world now than then, sald tersely 
of the-Hungarian revolution: “It struck a 
deadly blow whose impact was felt deeply 
even on the mainland (of China).“ 


IF IT MAPPENS AGAIN, HOW WILL WE REACT? 


Today, 10 years later, when our attention 
secms absorbed mainly in the Far East, an- 


other storm gathers momentum in Hungary. P 


The pretense is for all men of state to look 
the other way. It can't happen again, is 
thelr collective view. And If it does, we 
could turn out to be as helpleas now as we 
were then. 

Could it recur? Listen to this young engi- 
neer, a small child 10 years ago. “Like the 
last time, it would not take much,” is his 
reply. In a way it has happened already. 
All it requires is a spark.” 

Rather softly, he recites a verse: 

“What will happen to us? 

Is there no frecdom but in the grave? 
No answer. Thereis only blood 
And the tears of the mourning. , .” 


It is by a Hungarian poet, executed after 
the. first rebellion. The lines are being re- 
cited again. Hungary stands walting to ex- 
Plode—and once again the Free World faces 
a ary rag that can be seized ns an oppor- 
tuni We are prepared, or a sh: 
disaster if we are not. 3 
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Streets Should Not Be Used as Parking 
Lots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES P. FARNSLEY 


or KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
problems caused by automobile parking 
along our streets and highways have re- 
ceived entirely too little attention by our 
citizens, officials, and legislators, Mate- 
rial in the following discussion has been 
gathered by Paul C. Box, of Skokie, III. 
Mr. Box has spent over 16 years in traffic 
engineering work for cities. He testified 
before committees of both the House 
and Senate, with respect to public light- 
ing needs. He is chairman of the park- 
ing committee of the highway research 
board, and has been active in studies of 
parking along our streets for many 
years. 

Mr. Box wishes to emphasize, how- 
ever, that the viewpoints and conclu- 
sions in this discussion are his own, and 
that he is not presenting the official 
policy of any organization with which 
he is associated. The discussion fol- 
lows: 


Views or Mr. Paur C. Box 
THE PROBLEM 


The motor vehicle, and most particularly 
the private passenger car, has brought un- 
countable blessings to our daily lives. It has 
increased productivity, and has added im- 
measurably to our convenience in getting 
from one place to another. Because of its 
manifold benefits, and the fact that it rep- 
resents an essential element of our economy, 
the automobile and its future progeny are 
truly here to stay. 

The growth in automobile ownership and 
use has also brought problems, too many of 
which we have been accepting as necessary 
byproducts. An obvious element is the so- 
called parking problem. If we are going to 
own automobiles, we evidently should at the 
same time recognize our individual respon- 
sibility to provide adequate storage to “sta- 
ble the beast”, 

The responsibility rests with the automo- 
bile owner at his place of residente. It rests 
with the businessman at his place of trade, 
and includes provision of space for both 
employees and customers or clients. It also 
rests with the industrial manager in the 
establishment of parking for employees and 
visitors. Unfortunately, citizens, and a high 
percentage of our businessmen, have in the 
ast falled to properly accept their respon- 
sibliity in this area. 

The product of this indifference has been 
uze of our public streets as parking lots. 
The cost of this attitude is nearly unbelieva- 
ble when expressed in terms of accidents 
and added traffic congestion. 

ACCIDENTS 

Nationally, about 17 percent of all urban 
accidents, and 4 percent of rural accidents 
are known to Inyolve parking of vehicles 
along our streets and highways. The num- 
ber of motor vehicle occupants killed in 
these accidents Is less than a thousand per 
year. This “low” figure is hardly a cause for 
complacency, espectally if we add the thou- 
sands of children that have died in pnst 
years as a result of entering the street from 
behind parked cars. 

Our bland acceptance of these tragic ac- 
cidents, which are preventable, is difficult to 
understand. The figures are available to 
any elected or appointed public official. 
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Many are cognizant of the problem, but few 
have shown the courage to take direct and 
positive action. At least one example is 
known, where the residents themselves along 
an important major traffic route voted two 
out of three for complete banning of parking 
slong their street. Yet two different groups 
of elected officials, of opposite political per- 
sunsion, separately rejected this popular 
mandate, and refused to take action despite 
the alarming parked car accident rate! 

Before citing further examples, it is per- 
haps germane to consider how and why 
parking is so dangerous when allowed along 
streets. The first, and major cause of these 
accidents, is the physical location of the 
vehicle on the traveled way. It occuples 
what would otherwise usually be a trafic 
lane for movement, It is an obstacle In the 
critical area needed for right turns in and 
out of side streets, driveways and alleys. 
Furthermore, this curbside lane ts often 
desperately necded for the added use of 
straight-ahead traffic. These conditions 
combine to create a serious conflict. 

The second cause of parked car type ac- 
cidents involves one vehicle leaving the curb 
parking area. The driver may be directly 
involved in a collision with one or more mov- 
ing vehicles, or he may create a rear-end 
type accident by causing another moving 
vehicle to abruptly stop in order to avoid 
impact, 

A third cause of parked car acidents in- 
volves the driver who stops or slows to enter 
a parking stall. Both direct and indirect 
(rear-end and sideswipe type) accidents are 
caused by such accidents. 

A fourth cause is produced by drivers, or 
passengers of parked vehicles, opening their 
car doors on the street side. ‘This action also 
crentes direct and indirect types of accidents. 
Some drivers refuse to consider purchase of 
automobiles or sports-type cars with center 
consoles, because this arrangement makes it 
almost impossible for the driver to slide 
across the seat, and enter or leave by the 
proper, curbside door, For many years the 
courts have leaned toward assessment of 
accident blame on drivers or passengers who 
get struck while alighting from the street 
side of parked cars. Some cities have even 
passed ordinances assigning primary aoci- 
dent responsibility to such persons, 

The fifth type of accident caused by parked 
cars has already been partially covered, with 
respect to children who are slnughtered by 
stepping out from behind parked cars. A 
similar situation exists with respect to adults 
entering the roadway from behind parked 
trucks or buses. To these occurrences must 
also be added the intersection or driveway 
accident which occurs, because one or both 
drivers have their vision blocked by parke 
cara along the street, 

Many of the accidents which have hap- 
pened in the past, and which occur toduy, 
are really caused in part by parked cars, evon 
though this clement is never mentioned in 
the written accident report. It is safe to 
assume that curb parking is responsible for 
at least one out of every five accidents that 
occur in our cities each year. 

In order to further examine this probiem, 
wo must consider the different types of 
streets to be found in our cities. A vast dif- 
Terence exists in the accident rate along vari- 
ous strects. Part of this is due to varying 
volumes of traffic. Thus the minor or side 
street is quite different in character from the 
major true artery. Similarly, the side 
street, which is abutted by single family 
homes, is different from the one with dense 
apartment development, business or indus- 
try. The major traffic route wending through 
a park, or along a river is not similar to one 
which bisects a retail area. Strects not only 
differ In trafic volume, but also in numbers 
of driveways and curb parked cars, fre- 
quency of movement in and out of driveways 
and parking stalls, and in amount and com- 
position of ans, 

Taking first the major traffic route, or arte- 
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rial street, we find its primary function is 
defined by the name—it is an avenue for the 
movement of vehicles. Furthermore, the 
composition of this vehicular movement is 
varied to include not only private passenger 
Cars, but also trucks, buses and taxis. In re- 
tail or industrial areas, there are also large 
numbers of pedestrians frequently crossing 
the roadway. 

In addition to the primary function of 
movement, this type of street is heavily used 
for access. This simply means that it must 
normally provide the traveling public with 
& means of rather directly entering roadside 
Private developments. These developments 
May be homes, apartments, shops, Industries 
or service facilities. In any event, if one 
Cannot reach these places, they frequently 
Would haye no value or utility and thus 
could not exist in a human-oriented society, 

The twin roles of traffic movement and 
abutting property access are common to 
Practically all city streets and the conven- 
tional rural highways. They are equally 
common to the minor side street. When 
realistically viewed. however, the side street 
abutted by homes or small apartment build- 
ings must also act to proyide a parking reser- 
volr for unusual demands. It is practical and 
Proper for a large apartment development, 
business or industry to furnish adequate 
Parking to meet all demands of its clients, 
employees and customers, We cannot, how- 
ever, expect the average home owner to 
Supply parking space for more than his own 
Cars, plus one or two visitors. Occasional 
a edad simply must be met by use of the 


We then see that the primary function of 
the minor street is to provide access to abut- 
ting property, while a second function is cir- 
culation and travel between adjacent blocks 
and the nearest major trafic routes. Unless 
homes are built on estate size lots, a third 
function of the side street is to accommodute 
overflow parking. 

Through the use of intelligent planning, 
zoning and building regulations, a commu- 
nity can handle its parking problems in two 
22 First and most generally accepted Is 

he mandatory provision of adequate of- 
Street parking as part of new bullding con- 
Struction, and as part of all remodeling per- 
palea The second approach is to require con- 
truction of proper parking facilities for 
sxisting buildings. Both of these tools will 
Ubsequently be discussed in greater detall. 

Failure to enact or enforce adequate local 
*egulations results in a truly second-rate 
community, The older parte of nearly all 
herd cities, from the smallest farm commu- 

ty — the largest metropolitan center, show 

epreciating effec ark upp 
Regie g ts of parking supply 
ine four year accident study of some 1,200 
i Ocks has been made in one city, which 
mined parked car accident rates along 
Ter or streets. Significant findings appeared. 
an discussing these in detail, it is de- 
of le to examine the overall accident record 
car community, with respect to parked 
ine Accidents on all classes of streeta, This 

Ormation is shown for the Intest five year 

Period in the following tuble: 


Number t | Percent 


— he aceldents 
Mahy sect: | 
Wee, Ke | . 
Subtotay.. 8 ne n van rae 10 
M innr trots: — s 
ee | het} oo 
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When these accidents are related to the 
mileage of streets in the community on 
which curb parking occurs, the major streets 
were found to have a rate of 14 parking acci- 
dents per mile per year. The minor street 
rate was, however, only 1.8 accidents per mile 
per year. Thus the overall hazard of parking 
along heavily traveled routes was nearly 
eight times as great as on minor streets. 

The reason for this significant difference 
is easy to find. The traffic volumes and the 
degree of parking activity are both much 
greater, and the probability of accident oc- 
currence is correspondingly higher, on the 
major traffic arteries. It is therefore clear, 
that, the first and most urgent activity 
needed by a community, is to clear parking 
from its major traffic routes. This should 


Single funnily homes 
Apiwtiment areas piste 
BUSINESS arcuss 
Industrial areas. .---.----~--- 
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be done on a total basis, and not merely 
during rush hours to expedite traffic fow. In 
the cited community, 10 percent of all acci- 
dents in the city has been found to occur 
solely as a result of curb parking on only 6 
percent of ite total street system! 

Turning now to the minor streets, we saw 
in the Table that 43 percent of all accidents 
on this class of street was caused by curb 
parking, If we consider only the midblock 
accidents (those not involving intersection 
on this class of street was caused by curb 
parking. A detailed study of these accidents, 
covering a four year span, found a clear 
relationship among different densities of 
land use. This information is shown in the 
following table: 


Accidents per mile per year 


Curb Driveways | Pedestrians Other 
parking ty ns 
1.04 0. 15 0 13 s 
4. 10 -45 ~25 ia 
3.50 1.65 +20 7 
1.13 -95 04 E 
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this 
block was analyzed, 
had allowed 100 feet of angle type parking 
along one side of the street in order to serv- 
ice a new post office. The rate caused by the 
parallel curb and angle parking in this block, 
expressed on a mileage basis, is 63 accidents 
per year! This is 5 part the rate 
business type es 5 
8 example should in itself be 
grounds to cause the General Service Ad- 
ministration of the U.S. Government to ex- 
amine its archaic policy of constructing gov- 
ernment buildings without provision for cus- 
tomer and visitor parking. Today, the con- 
struction of adequate off-street parking for 
all users of every business building should be 
the policy of all agencies and levels of gov- 
ernment, 
TRAFFIC CONGESTION 

On older side streets, with narrow widths 
and dense curb parking, cities have in many 
cases been forced to install one-way regula- 
tions. Even though the trafic volume on 
these minor streets is low, vehicles will oc- 
casionally meet headon and find no oppor- 
tunity to pass, if allowed to operate on a 
two-way One study of side streets 
found an optimum width of 32 feet, as the 
one which produced the lowest accident rate 
with variable degrees of parking in single 
family areas. For apartment areas, R width 
of 36 fcet is desirable, If the side street is 
abutted by business or industry, widths of 
40 to 48 feet are preferred. Unfortunately. 
many communities are today still building 
their side streets at substandard widths. 

The provision of proper width is important 
from the standpoint of avoiding minor street 
congestion, and allowing better access for 
emergency vehicles. Since tho construction 
cost of these streets should be borne by the 
abutted benefitted property owner, no gen- 
eral public tax money need be involved, 

Along major traffic routes, an entirely dif- 
ferent situation exists. Here the large share 
of trafie Is moving to destinations beyond 
each Individual block, The abutting owner 
cannot be fairly assessed to provide pave- 
ment for such through traffic flows. How- 
ever, when major traffic routes are allowed to 
have curb parking, the abutting owner is 
reaping a personal gain, at the net expense 
of the general public. He is being sub- 
aldized at everyone's expense. Furthermore, 
this undemocratic arrangement penalizes the 
owner who does set aside a large shure of his 
land for customer and employee parking. 
Examples exist where major streets have 
been widened at great public cost, and rows 


of stately trees cut down, so that parking 
lanes can be maintained in addition to the 
necessary lanes for traffic movement. Oc- 
casionally such widening may be warranted, 
but when it is, the abutting owner should 
Pay for all added costs to provide parking. 
The public will pay more than enough in 
the long run, as a result of added accidents 
and congestion. 

The congestion effect of curb parking is 
not limited to the width of the parked cars. 
The stopping of a vehicle to park, or the 
pulling away from the curb, interferes with 
operation on the adjacent moving traffic 
lane. In effect, a row of parallel parking 
along one side of a street takes up the equiv- 
alent of some 15 to 17 feet of roadway width. 

Angle parking into the curb should never 
be allowed on any street, unless it is a short, 
dead end block. The more progressive cities 
across our country have moved strongly 
against this vice, and it is disappearing from 
use. Where still allowed, such parking af- 
fects 30 to 40 feet of roadway area on each 
side of the street. The accident and conges- 
tion penalty of this type of parking is simply 
too great to provide any rationalization for 
its use. Studies have shown that angle park- 
ing produces several times as many accidents, 
and much greater congestion, than does 
parallel arrangement, 

‘The too] of rush hour parking restrictions 
is in widespread use throughout our country. 
The theory is simply one of providing an 
added traffic lane, during the hours of heavi- 
est traffic demand. While considerable con- 
gestion, and some accidents are thus avoided, 
thousands of miles of such routes may be 
found clogged with traffic during other hours 
of the day. This condition is largely pro- 
duced by the effect of curb parking which 
extends beyond the parking lane, 

DEVELOPMENT OF AN ACTION PROGRAM 


The need for total day and night prohibi- 
tion of parking along most of our major traf- 
fic arteries may readily be observed in nearly 
all cities. Before it can realistically be 
banned, however, certain principles must 
be accepted, which require forthright local 
action. 

Principle No, 1: The functions of a major 
traffic route are to provide for safe and efi- 
client movement, plus access to abutting 
property. 

Principle No. 2: Curb parking is not a right 
which is yested with the abutting owner, and 
he has no legal or moral claim to such usurp- 
ing of the public way. 

Principle No. 3: The cost of allowing curb 
parking, when measured in terms of acci- 
denta and congestion, is an unrealistic and 
unnecessary burden to place on the public. 
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Principle No, 4: The continued preserva- 
tion of residential, business and industrial 
land uses Is imperative to our economy. 

Principle No. 5: Parking cannot often be 

ited, until substitute spaces are pro- 
vided off-street. 

Principle No. 6: The leadership for devel- 
opment of such off-street parking must come 
from the local governments. 

Principle No. 7: The cost of providing these 
parking facilities should be borne by the 
benefited property owners. 

Principle No. 8; The location of parking 
facilities must be such as to minimize walk- 
ing distance, which frequently implies 

older buildings near the center of 
each block of congested areas. 

Principle No. 9: The development of such 
parking programs will frequently be fought 
by all affected owners, and powerful polltical 
pressures will be brought to bear to block the 
work. 

Principle No. 10: Elected and appointed 
Officials must exhibit both courage and far- 
aightedness, to conceive, execute and main- 
tain the policy. 

The implications in adoption of these 
Principles are varied. In many cases our 
cities lack the enabling legislation, and new 
laws are needed at the state levels. Such 
laws should allow the local community to 
condemn property, and assess benefitted 
owners, for provision of all types of parking 
on all types of land, including residential, 
business and industrial. They should allow 
development of local parking authorities 
where needed to handle problems of central 
business areas. They should allow the 
establishment of street parking permit fees 
in dense residential areas, where the money 
thus collected is put into a fund for con- 
struction of local parking lots. The laws 
should, in short. encourage and nssist local 
government in solving the problems. 

At the state level, the Icgislators should 
strongly support their highway commissions 
and departments, in denying use of state 
funds for highway or street work of any 
kind, along routes which have curb parking 
allowed. They should not allow use of local 
shares of motor fuel or road user gns tax 
funds by communities on routes with curb 
parking, 

At the national level, legislators should 
not approve funds for construction of public 
buildings, unless these deyelopments include 
provisions for adequate off-street parking to 
serve all users of the building. In a similar 
fashion, Federal funds should be denied to 
states for use in construction or maintenance 
of highways with parking. 

These nre strong statements, because posi- 
tive action is needed. They are intended to 
promote concepts, and not to develop de- 
talled policy. In practice; of course, con- 
aideration must be given to individual con- 
ditions. There are exceptional cases, which 
are recognized even in our laws against mur- 
der. We do, however, desperately and 
urgently, need to first understand, and sec- 
ondly to cope with, our parking problems at 
all levels. The conditions are worsening at 
an alarming rate, but there is no simple nor 
painless remedy. The disease of parking on 
our major streets and highways can only 
be cured by positive and continued action, 
and with the support of a majority of our 
citizens, 


Senator Maurine Neuberger, of Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
January the Senate will be missing not 
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only one of our most charming but far 
more significantly one of our most capa- 
ble and creative colleagues. Senator 
Maurine Nevusercer has voluntarily 
chosen to retire from public life. 

As a member of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, where I have been 
privileged to work closely with her, Sen- 
ator NEUBERGER has been both an effec- 
tive and articulate advocate for improved 
housing for lower income American fam- 
ilies. She has consistently initiated and 
supported positive programs in behalf 
of consumer protection against fraud 
and deception. 

Senator NEUBERGER has served unflag- 
gingly the people of Oregon and the peo- 
ple of the United States with great dedi- 
cation, determination and distinction. 
Both the Senate and the Nation will miss 
her outstanding leadership. The senior 
Senator from Wisconsin is very happy 
to join his colleagues in saluting Senator 
MAURINE NEUBERGER for her many con- 
tributions and to wish her good health 
and great happiness for many, many 
years, 


Address to California Teachers 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I recently addressed the north coast sec- 
tion of the California Teachers Associa- 
tion at their meeting in the Benbow Inn 
in Garberville, Calif. Due to limitations 
of time, I decided not to deliver the for- 
mal speech I had prepared and spoke 
extemporaneously concerning the deyel- 
opment of a new program for financing 
education in the Nation. 

Because I intend to introduce this pro- 
posal at the beginning of the 90th Con- 
gress, I thought the Members would be 
interested in my comments on this sub- 
ject. I therefore include the speech I 
was unable to deliver in the Recorp at 
this point: 

Sprecrt ay CONGRESSMAN Don H. CLAUSEN, ror 
DELIVERY TO THE Nort Coast SECTION, 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, OCTO- 
urn 8, 1968 
In discursing with you some of my thoughts 

relating to education, I’m sure there is no 
doubt but what my objectives for advancing 
education in America nre the same as yours, 
Certainly none of us can say he hns all the 
answers needed to meet our goals, but I be- 
lieve it behooves all of us to express our 
thoughts forthrightly, to establish a con- 
tinuing dialogue and, hopefully, to put into 
action the best Ideas to develop from this 
type of exchange. 

The California Teachers Association Is cer- 
tainly one of the more stimulating factors in 
the efforts to improve education throughout 
the land. I've enjoyed visiting with many of 
you on occasion, but I must frankly say that 
I'd uke to improve the line of communication 
with you. The problems facing California 
schools, as in the rest of the Nation, ore 
among the most challenging of our time. 
They demand our continuing attention as we 
seek to find workable solutions. 

I want you all to know of my strong desire 
to come up with some realistic answers to the 
questions being asked about the development 
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and strengthening of our educational system. 
With this in mind, I should like to set forth 
some of my thinking—with particular em- 
phasis on financing education. 

Im certain many of you are aware of my 
genuine concern, which I'm sure you share, 
over Federal control of our educational sys- 
tem. Therefore, I would like to offer you my 
thoughts as to how we can improve the fi- 
nancing of education without stringent Ped- 
eral control. 

For the past year, a number of my col- 
leagues in the House and I have devoted a 
great denl of time to research in this field. 
The result is legislation being drafted now 
that I intend to introduce early in the next 
Congress. 

Those of us who are familiar with State 
and local government are well aware of the 
increase in demands for services, rising costs, 
rapid population expansion and the increas- 
ing complexity of governmental finance. 
State and local expenditures are six to seven 
times more than they were 20 years ago and 
their outlays in the field of education are 
up about 8 times, I should note, parentheti- 
cally, that funds for education have been ris- 
ing at about eight per cent per year—about 
double the Gross National Product growth— 
and experts tell us that they will be twice 
what they are today in six or seven years. 
The present financial resources of state and 
local governments are inadequate to meet 
this challenge. 

We must act now to help the States meet 
their responsibilities and the preamble to the 
bill I mentioned reads: To strengthen State 
and local governments, to provide the states 
with additional financial resources to im- 
prove elementary and secondary education by 
returning a portion of the Federal revenue to 
the States.“ I think that aptly describes the 
approach many of us believe to be the solu- 
tion to many educational problems. 

Throughout the country the property tax 
supplics around 45 percent of all State and 
local revenues. A property tax of that size 
is reaching the limit to which it can be tol- 
erated, 

A very disturbing note to me, cam, when 
I was told that the ratio of financial sharing 
between the State of California and local 
school districts has drifted from the expected 
50-50 split. The ratio has now moved to 
where the property tax payer in local school 
districts is carrying nearly 65 percent of 
the burden and the State has decreased its 
share to 35 percent. This is shocking and 
unforgivable to me because I understand 
that welfare spending by the State has in- 
creased some 30 percent in the same period 
its educational effort was decreasing so sig- 
nificantly. Iam hopeful that my legislation, 
when passed, can help remedy this tragic 
situation. 

My proposal is that one percent of the Fed- 
eral revenue from the Internal Revenue Code 
and the tariff schedules be returned to the 
States in the first year of the program; two 
percent In the second year; up to five per cent 
in the fifth year nnd thereafter to be ear- 
marked for use as educational assistance. 
The money will be deposited in a trust fund 
Administered and distributed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

In addition, the bill will work to provides 
incentives to those states, such as California. 
which have fallen behind in the educationr! 
effort. While half of the moncy would be 
returned to the States on a straight per- 
student banis, the other half would be dis- 
tributed through a formula Intended to 
measure the efort each State Is putting into 
its educational programa. 

State effort ts defined in the bill as the 
per cont cf gross personnal income spent on 
public elementary and secondary education. 
The mathematics of the formula would work 
ns follows: The per cent of gross personal 
income spent by the State on public elemen- 
tary and secondary education would be mul- 
tiplied by the number of enrolled students 
in public grade schools and high schools. 
The figure thus derived would be the basis 
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for the State’s apportionment of one-half of 
the funds made available. 

Provisions are included in the bill to guar- 
antee that the funds are spent on education. 
The States are required to submit an annual 
audit and their plans for spending the funds 
must be approved by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States. If disapproved the 
States will have, of course, the right of 
appeal. 

The benefits from this approach to solving 

a pressing problem are manifold. Overall 
administration of schools would be greatly 
simplified—the definite anticipated revenues 
you could plan for would greatly enhance 
administrative and personnel planning. 

As a member of the Roads subcommittee 
of the House, I have observed the manner in 
which road engineers and administrators can 
better plan the building and development of 
our great freeway and interstate system of 
highways—all because they have a more RC- 
curate and positive method af anticipating 
tax revenues on a program similar to the one 
I am advocating for education. 

Through my proposal it Is estimated that 
California will ultimately receive nearly 
$600 million annually for educational pur- 
poses without the need for further, over- 
burdening of the property tax payer. The 
estimated totals for California are: $110 mil- 
lion In the first year; $220 million in the sec- 
ond year; $330 million In the third year: $439 
million the fourth year: and $549 million in 
the fifth and succeeding years, Thus, this 
educational finance program can offer a sig- 
nificant improvement in educational assist- 
ance without any danger whatsoever of Fed- 
eral control. The program will be an invest- 
ment we Americans can make for our chil- 
dren—their well-being and their opportuni- 
ties for tomorrow. 

The approach I have outline, in my judg- 
ment, will yield the greatest return for dollar 
expenditures at the same time it will utilize 
the maximum capabilities of each level of 
fovernment—Federal, State and local. It 
will keep the door open for the maximum 
individuality, freedom of expression, and 
Personal choice. Thurs, it would encourage 
individual responsibility rather than under- 
mining it, 

We know that States sre badly in need 
of relicf, financially, They are attempting 
to meet their responsibilities though a severe 
imbalance has developed in the revenue 
Structure at all levels of government due to 
the fact that the Federal government collects 
two-thirds of all tax revenues, My tax-shar- 
ing proposal would set an historic precedent 
for a whole new concept of Federal-State 
financial relationship. The Idea of transfer- 
ring funds collected by the Federal govern- 
ment to a lower level might well get us off 
the horns of the continuing dilemma faced 
by liberals and conservatives alike—that of 
finding solutions to national problems, while 

mizing personal freedom. 

i I firmly believe in this new approach to a 
Ong-stunding problem and I shall push it as 
vigorously ns I can during the coming Con- 
Bress, The preservation of our uniquely suc- 
cessful Federal system is Incumbent upon all 
ras us. Increasing emphasis on the role of 
tate and local governments in that system, 
WHIL strengthen our entire governmental 
structure. I hope I can count on your sup- 
Port in this endeavor. 


The Honorable D. R. “Billy” Matthews 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 17, 1966 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
Man from Florlda, the Honorable 
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“Bitty” MaTTHEws, always brings to my 
mind two great qualities, his spiritual 
depth and his keen sense of humor. 
“Bruty,” I came to know well in the 
Christian breakfast group which met 
regularly in the House. As all the Mem- 
bers can testify, “BILLY” MATTHEWS 
made a unique and lasting contribution 


to this group. 
Congressman MATTHEWS is a story- 
teller par excellence. He has kept 


friends in stitches for years and what is 
even better his humor is of a gentle 
kindly variety. We in the House are 
going to miss his cloakroom wit. 

One of the most memorable experi- 
ences of my congressional career was a 
visit with BILLY Mattuews to his 
congressional district. “BILLY” Mat- 
THEWs is a great American; courageous, 
forthright, honest, and loyal. His service 
here in the House was always character- 
ized by his dedication and loyalty to his 
country, his congressional district and 
his great State. 

Mrs. Dorn joins me in wishing for 
“Brit” and his lovely wife, Sara, much 
happiness, success, and best wishes 
always. 


Salute to Libya, 15th Anniversary of 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to salute 
the Kingdom of Libya on the forthcom- 
ing celebration of its 15th anniversary 
of independence in December, and to 
send warmest felications to His Majesty 
Idris I, King of Libya; and His Excel- 
lency Fathi Abidia, Libya's Ambassador 
to the United States. 

Since World War I, an amazing “rags 
to riches” story has taken place in the 
United Kingdom of Libya. The land that 
rests like a keystone in the arch of north- 
ern Africa has been subject to the domi- 
nation of the Phoenicians, Greeks, Ro- 
mans, Vandals, Arabs, Ottoman Turks, 
Italians and the occupation armies of 
Great Britain, France and the United 
States. Libya willingly accepted the 
United Nations resolution of 1949 which 
facilitated her independence and with 
great pride proclaimed the birth of the 
modern state of Libya on December 24, 
1951. 

In the early years, Libya faced every 
known obstable: disease, a hostile cli- 
mate, starvation, poor resources, illiter- 
acy and a divided populace. Under the 
leadership of King Idris I, the Libyans 
began the long and difficult struggle to 
transform their ancient land into a mod- 
ern state. Then in 1959, a new struc- 
ture graced the horizon where once only 
the arch of Marcus Aurelius had stood: 
the steel girders and cables of the oil 
derrick. With the newfound wealth to 
assist the ambitious plans of the govern- 
ment, giant strides are being taken to- 
ward modernity with the eventual hope 
that Libya will soon regain the status en- 
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joyed in the days of Carthage. Mr. 
Speaker, I am sure that all America joins 
me today in congratulating the King- 
dom of Libya on this important date in 
her history. 


The 5-Year Plan Which Is Succeeding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES P. FARNSLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to include in the RECORD a 
statement prepared by Mr. John F. 
Exnicios, traffic engineer, New Orleans, 
La., which reads as follows: 

Tue 5-Year PLAN WHICH Is SUCCEEDING 


The five year period between 1961 and 1966 
has been an extremely important one as far 
as the transportation needs of the city of 
New Orleans were concerned. There have 
been some major changes in the vehicular 
facilities within the city, and the Division of 
Traffic Engineering of the Department of 
Streets of the City of New Orleans has acted 
as coordinating agency for the construction 
and operation of these major facilities. The 
Louisiana Department of Highways, operat- 
ing with interstate funds, has constructed 
approximately one-third of the total inter- 
state system destined for our city during the 
past five years, As each segment of express- 
way was opened to traffic, the discipline of 
traic engineering had to be applied to the 
various major and minor city streets which 
were directly related to access points of the 
exprcssway. 

During the past five years, the population 
of the city of New Orleans and its metro- 
politan environs has continued to increase, 
placing more vehicles on our streets. Ever 
expanding commercial and residential devel- 
opments have attracted more vehicular trips 
per family, and this also has contributed 
considerably to the increased volumes on the 
streets of our city. The relatively small staff 
of trained engineers in the Division has kept 
pace, and in many instances, kept ahead of 
these land and vehicular facility develop- 
mente. 

As the city grew. the pressure on its heart 
increased and many improvements to the 
heart of the city, the Central Business Dis- 
trict, were accomplished during this five 
year period of growth. Extensions to the 
electronic signal system in the Central Busi- 
ness District became necessary and were 
indeed installed, In addition to main feed- 
ers from the expressway system, local major 
streets which connect the suburbs to the 
Central Business District were studied, and 
electronic traffic signals installed, with the 
result that more trips in and out of the area 
were made possible at speeds which are ac- 
ceptable to the normal motorists. 

There were several major streets that were 
improved and some that were added during 
this five year period. Several of our four- 
lane divided streets with rather wide medians 
were enlarged to six-lane major streets. In 
the heart of the Central Business District, 
there was a need for a six-lane major street 
to serve as the western limit of the inland 
belt system. This street, called Poydras, was 
formerly a 50 foot, two-way undivided road- 
woy snd has recently been widened to a 
width of 136 fect, providing two 44 foot rosd- 
ways, divided by a 22 foot median within 
which provisions were made for left turn 
lanes. 

Another major improvement was the re- 
moval of the antiquated street car system 
which operated in the median of world 
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famous Canal Street. This street can cer- 
tainly be considered one of the primary ac- 
cess roadways into the main retail section of 
the Central Business District of New Or- 
leans. The roadways on either side of the 
median were formerly 35 feet, and each 
accommodated two moying lanes and a park- 
ing lane. After the improvement program 
was completed with the narrowing of the 
medians, the existing roadways are now 44 
feet in width and accommodate six moving 
lanes of traffic. Transit has been accommo- 
dated by replacing the street cars with mod- 
ern air-conditioned diesel buses which op- 
erate within the median. Of major signifi- 
cance concerning the expressway system now 
under design in the Central Business Dis- 
strict is the six-lane Riverfront Expressway 
whose points of access will Haye a consid- 
erable impact on the operation of the exist- 
ing street system. The Division is working 
very closely with the Department of High- 
ways and its consultants In order that this 
facility will be properly designed and will 
operate at its maximum efficlency as a dis- 
tributor for the Central Business District, 
the purpose for which it is primarily 
intended. 

In addition to the large major projects that 
are constantly being devised and imple- 
mented, there is the ever Increasing need for 
decreasing delays and adding capacity to our 
existing street system throughout the city. 
Parking studies, speed studies, trafic con- 
trol studies, are being completed at the rate 
of 50 per week by the technical staff of the 
Division. In connection with these studies 
and their subsequent recommendations for 
improvement, a very important function of 
the Division involves the installation of signs 
and markings on our streets by the Division's 
Traffic Sign Shop. This establishment has a 
complement of 30 employees who fabricate 
and install on the average of 25,000 traffic 
signs per year, and mark the traffic lanes of 
our streets with an average of 10,000 gallons 
of paint and six miles of plastic tape for per- 
manent crosswalks. The Signal Shop opera- 
tion involves the Installation and mainte- 
nance of trafic signals and this organization 
consists of eight highly skilled electronic 
specialists and four electricians’ helpers. It 
ig their responsibility to maintain the exist- 
ing 300 traffic signal installations through- 
out the city on a 24 hour basis, All of the 
vehicular equipment in the shops are 
equipped with two-way radios and the com- 
munication between engineering and shop 
personnel is extremely efficient at this time. 
This system was installed approximately 
four years ago, and it is estimated that our 
efficiency has increased at least 40 percent 
due to this one aspect of our operation. 

One of the significant changes that haa 
taken place in this five year period has been 
the ever increasing number of studies of ve- 
hicular speeds on the major streets of our 
city. The result has been that the specd 
limits on a great number of our streets have 
been increased, and from all indications, this 
increased efficiency has been accomplished 
by an apprecinble accident reduction. In 
this same connection, improved control in 
the field of school speed zoning hag been in- 
troduced by the installation of 44 flashing 
school gone signals for the first time in Sep- 
tember of this year. This is the beginning 
of a five year program which will produce 
approximately 250 such installations on the 
major streets of our city over this time pe- 
riod, This particular expenditure is derived 
from capital funds. Another capital funds 
Appropriation, which has proven to be of a 
great help to the movement of traffic in the 

_ City ig that of the 650,000, annually appropri- 
ated to this Division for the elimination of 
tramo hazards. Most of this money has been 
spent annually on the redesign of intersect- 
tions, resulting in increased capacity or 
safety. 

The Traffic Engineering Division is also 
Tesponsible for instituting and conducting 
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the Traffic Safety Education Program of the 
city, The Division acts as a coordinating 
agency for various safety programs of civic 
groups. In coordinating these programs, the 
Division works in close harmony with the 
following safety organizations—National 
Safety Council, Metropolitan New Orleans 
Safety Council, New Orleans Police Depart- 
ment, and the elementary and high schools 
of our community. A considerable portion 
of the time is spent with communications 
media in order to present the program to 
the public in an effective manner. The Dl- 
vision also produces traffic safety film shorts 
which are shown by the movie theatres in 
the New Orleans area, and is now expanding 
the program to include all Interested seg- 
ments of the community, This will assist 
the city in its effort to reduce the accident 
fatality rate. The Division is also respon- 
sible for the distribution of patrol boy equip- 
ment to the schools in the city of New 
Orleans and for providing literature and 
safety films to any Interested group at no 
cost. 

In closing, it should be stated that much 
has been accomplished in the past five years, 
however, the surface is yet to be scratched. 
Each day, deficiencies in our street system 
are found, and each day the Division of 
Traffic Engineering is increasing its efforts 
to eliminate these deficiencies, Keeping 
pace is but part of the solution. It is our 
feeling that keeping ahend of the problem 
is the only real solution. 


Carl R. Cain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Pairmont and the State of West Vir- 
ginia very recently lost an outstanding 
member of its respective community. 
Carl R. Cain had served long and cffec- 
tively as a law enforcement officer in the 
city of Fairmont, a career to which he 
devoted his life. He was also devoted to 
his church, his fraternity work, and 
youth organizations. He rose through 
the ranks to head the police department 
in Fairmont. 

Mr. Speaker, Carl Cain exemplified 
the type of man both in devotion to his 
family and his community that this Na- 
tlon can truly be proud. 

I include an editorial from the Fair- 
mont Times, dated September 26, 1966, 
which devotes itself to the life of Carl R. 
Cain: 

[From the Fairmont (W. Va.) Times, Sept. 
26, 1966) 
Cart R. CAN 

Although he had officially retired from the 
police department he served so long and well, 
Carl Rufus Cain remained a valuable citizen 
of thia community until the hour of bis 
sudden death on Saturday. In many ways 
hia contributions to the town he long ago 
adopted as his own were significant. 

It wus not only as a law enforcement oM- 
cer that Chief Cain was ontstanding, al- 
though this phase of his carcer was an im- 
portant one. He was an authority on traffic 
and did much to bring what order he could 
out of conditions that can best be described 
a4 chaotic. 

To his church, his fraternal organizutions 
and youth work, he brought the same dedi- 
cation and determination that marked his 
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service as a police officer, He was highly 
honored both by the Woodmen of the World 
and the organization of his own profession, 
the Fraternal Order of Police, and fittingly 
s0, for he was diligent in their behalf. 

Carl Oain was, if there is such a thing, a 
modern anachronism. His physical attributes 
were those of a Nineteenth Century cop, but 
his mind was clearly of the computer age. 
He combined the best qualities of the force- 
ful policeman with the enlightenment which 
has come to the profession today. 

In the years after he came from the coal 
camps of Simpson Creek to make his home 
and career in Fairmont, he was a good friend 
of this newspaper. He was cooperative with 
the press, for he knew that an informed 
public would make his own job easier. Carl 
Cain, unlike many other policemen in s 
position of power, never attempted to man- 
age the news,” because he knew it wouldn't 
work, 

After suffering a severe heart attack early 
in the summer, he had reluctantly retired 
from active duty on the police force. But 
the Job to which he went was right down 
his alley. He was dealing with other police- 
men and the public in matters of traffic 
safety, a field in which he had few peers in 
West Virginia. 

Late last week, stopping to chat with a 
passing friend of long standing, he told how 
well he liked his new work and what he 
thought he could accomplish in it. He was 
not spared to carry out this mission but he 
has left standards for others to emulate. 

As a policeman who rose through the 
ranks to head the department in Fairmont in 
title or in fact for more than 14 years, he 
may never have received the full credit that 
was due him. No day was long enough for 
him to accomplish all the things he wanted 
to do, and he unstintingly gave of his energy 
without thought of self. 

Fairmont was enriched because Carl Cain 
spent 42 years of his life among us. The 
place he won in the heart of this community 
will stand forever as his memorial, 


Senator Leverett Saltonstall of 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, the 
Senate will be without the leadership 
ability and legislative skill of one of our 
most respected colleagues when we con- 
vene in January, LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 
will voluntarily retire as a Member of 
this body. 

LEVERETT SALTONSTALL thus concludes 
41 years of great service to the people 
of his beloved Commonwealth. For 14 
years in the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives, for three terms as Gov- 
emor, and for 22 years in the U.S. Sen- 
ate, Leverett SALTONSTALL has stood as 
the epitome of integrity, decency, and 
honesty for both his constituents and his 
colleagues. 

I have admired firsthand the major 
contributions LEVERETT SaLTONSTALL has 
made on the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. As a leader of the loyal opposi- 
tion in the Senate he has always given 
priority to the common good above any 
narrow partisan interest. The high re- 
gard and respect for Leverett SALTON- 
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STALL in the U.S. Senate is as bipartisan 
as the Senator himself. 

LEVERETT SALTONSTALL has given tire- 
lessly of his considerable energy and tal- 
ents to his Nation and his Common- 
wealth. I am most happy to join my 
colleagues in wishing both Senator SaL- 
TONSTALL and his devoted wife of 50 
years, Alice, good health and great hap- 
piness for many years to come. 


New Law Will Have Far-Reaching Effects 
on Campaign Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, an im- 
portant law passed during the closing 
days of the 89th Congress. 

This law contains a provision which 
should have a profound effect on the 
financing of presidential campaigns. In 
brief, this is what it would do: 

Beginning in 1968, taxpayers could 
check a box or their individual income 
tax returns if they wanted to contribute 
$1 of their tax to a presidential cam- 
paign fund. 

‘The two major parties would receive 
equal shares of the fund’s proceeds to 
cover certified presidential campaign 
expenses, 

Minority parties also could be helped, 
although it may be necessary to make 
some changes next year to insure that 
the minority parties are fully protected. 
Under the present law, a minority party 
must have received more than 5 million 
Votes in the preceding presidential elec- 
tion in order to be eligible. 

If the party’s vote was between 5 and 
15 million in that preceding election, it 
would receive—in the following elec- 
tion—$1 for each vote over 5 million 
which it had received in the preceding 
Clection. If it received more than 15 
million votes, it would share equally with 
the other parties in the subsequent 
election, 

Contributions would be strictly volun- 
tary. According to estimates brought out 
in congressional debate, the fund could 
Taise as much as $100 million a year. 

Its division between the two—or 
More—parties would be administered by 
the U.S. Comptroller General. 

Any money left over after a presiden- 
tial election would be returned to the 
US. Treasury. 

If the fund didn't cover expenses for 
an election, the parties could be reim- 
bursed with money checked off in future 
years, 

While there should be certain refine- 
Ments made in the law in future years, 
the important point was to establish the 
Principle of public financing of political 
Campaigns, 

What does the law mean? It means 
simply that the people of this country, as 
individuals, have the chance to help fi- 
nance, effortlessly and directly, the polit- 
ical campaigns. 
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It means that there will be decreased 
reliance by both parties on large con- 
tributions from organizations that all 
too often expect something in return. 

It means that there will be greater 
freedom in the use of other contributions, 
now gulped up largely by the demands of 
campaigning, that are made directly to 
political parties. 

It means, above all, that American 
politics will become cleaner and healthier 
than it is now. 


Traffic Engineering Is Vital to Atlanta’s 
Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES P. FARNSLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr, FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude in the Rxcond a statement prepared 
by Mr. Karl A. Bevins, traffic engineer, 
Atlanta, Ga.: F 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING Is VITAL TO ATLANTA'S 
GROWTH 


(A statement by City Trafic Engineer Karl A. 
Bevins, P. E. Atlanta, Ga., October 1966) 


Atlanta is the region's hub for ratlronds, 
highways, pipelines and airlines. Its city 
government and its citizens are particularly 
aware of the urgency of developing a well 
balanced local transportation system in 
which the local street system. is the basic 
element. The principal function of the Traf- 
fic Engineering Department is to exact maxi- 
mum capacity from the existing street sys- 
tem. 

Established in 1949, Atlanta's Trafic En- 
gineering Department has been aggressively 
involved in obtaining additional capacity 
from existing streets to support and en- 
courage a tremendous growth. Like most 
large cities, little money has been available 
for capital improvements. Most of the rapid 
growth has been serviced by the existing 
local street system. The freeways carry 
about 40% of the load with the local streets 
carrying the remaining 60% and absorbing 
most of the present day increoses. 

Growth indicators since 1950 include an 
incrense of 260% in the Area of the City: 
144% in Street Mileage; 132% in the number 
of street intersections; 76% in populations; 
and 173% in Registered Vehicles. 

During the same period Traffic Engineer- 
ing activities Increased the numbor of Traf- 
fic Signs 870%; Marked Crosswalks 715%; 
Center Lines and Lane Lines 680%; Miles of 
One-Way Streets 100%; “No Left Turn” reg- 
ulations 7oO t; miles of No Parking“ 380%; 
and signalized intersections 1339. In addi- 
tion, the entire traffic signal control system 
has been modernized including double sig- 
nal indications, complete Interconnection of 
all related trafic signals, the installations of 
3 computer controlled “traffic adjusted” sys- 
tems and city wide use of flexible progressive 
timing for AM. rush, P.M. rush and base 
periods. Maintenance responsibilities have 
been expanding to include more than 5,300 
“city owned” street lights and poles, 

A look at some of the more outstanding re- 
sults of this expanded Traffic Engineering 
activity shows the values that can be real- 
ized. While traffic moyement into and thru 
the center of the city has increased 77%, 
off-street parking (all private enterprise) in 
the Central Business District has increased 
85%, from 15,273 to 28,178 spaces to place 
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Atlanta in an enviable competitive posi- 
tion. 

Typical “spot” improvements at critical 
locations show accident reductions ranging 
from 23% to 75%; substantial savings in 
police manpower by using mechanical de- 
vices to relieve officers for other duty; and 
traffic capacity increases up to 20%. 

Installation of modern traffic signal control 
equipment in the Central Business District 
has increased the average speed of traffic 
movement 10% during peak periods and 35% 
in the off-peak hours. On a system of con- 
nector streets between the freeway and the 
Central Business District, travel time in the 
peak hour was reduced 60% and accidents 
decreased 30%. 

The total number of accidents per regis- 
tered vehicle has decreased 21%. The rate 
of fatal accidents per 10,000 registered ve- 
hicles has dropped 50% in Atlanta while 
the same figure on a nation-wide basis has 
dropped only 18%. 

Some of the more outstanding travel time 
reductions on major radial streets include 
figures such as; travel time down 80% and 
vehicle volume up 80%; travel time down 
50% and volume up 23% on a two-way street 
with 3,100 vehicles moving thru a key inter- 
section in 3 lanes during the peak hour; 
travel time down 34% and 19% on two other 
arteries. 

The cost of this vital traffic engineering 
service is approximately 2% of the total (ex- 
cluding schools) operating budget of the 
City of Atlanta, Excellent. support by the 
Mayor and Board of Aldermen, and an un- 
usually high level of citizen interest and 
participation plus the continued use of all 
of the modern and efficient Traffic Engineer- 
ing techniques, materials and equipment 
gives promise of even greater benefits in 
spite of the growing problem. Atlanta's 
leaders recognize that any lag in Traffic En- 
gineering services could mean financial loss 
to the City as well as to surrounding areas, 


The Honorable Russell Tuten 


SPEECH 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues today in recognition of the 
great work in the Congress of my good 
friend, RUSSELL TUTEN. 

RUSSELL Turxx is a man with great 
abllity. He came to the Congress with 
many years of experience in the business 
world. As such, he understood the 
problems of the small businessman, the 
farmer and of many others. During his 
tenure in the House he devoted every 
effort toward improving our educational 
system. As a former schoolteacher, 
Russi is aware of the many problems 
that.face us in educating our youth. 

Mr. Speaker, I served with RUSSELL 
Tuten on the House Public Works Com- 
mittee. I know of the many hours he 
spent on this committee, always striving 
to improve the economic growth of his 
district and great State. No problem 
was too large for RUSSELL TUTEN. At 
the same time, Mr. Speaker, he always 
gave his attention to the small personal 
problems of his constituency. 

We will miss Russert Tuten in the 
90th Congress. It has been a distin- 
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guished honor and pleasure to serve with 
him. I predict that we will hear from 
this great legislator again in the future. 

Mrs. Dorn joins me in wishing for 
RusseLL every continued success and 
much happiness. 


Speaker Joe Martin 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, in the 80th 
and 83d Congresses, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, JOE Martin, served as 
Speaker. It was my privilege to serve 
under Speaker Martin in both of those 
Congresses. He has, and had at the time 
of his speakership, a wry but kindly hu- 
mor which certainly made presiding over 
the House an easier job. It certainly 
made it much more pleasant for those of 
us on the floor who were participating 
in the debates. 

Jor Martin is a great American who 
ably represented the people of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, and did so 
with a singular devotion to duty. It sad- 
dens us all to note the poor health which 
he has had in recent years. However, 
his quick wit has remained with him; one 
of his many fine qualities which we will 
miss in the 90th Congress. 

Mrs. Dorn joins me in wishing for him 
every continued success and best wishes 
always. x 


The Honorable Frank Chelf 


SPEECH 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTIZ CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. KORNEGAY, Mr. Speaker, my 
good friend and fine colleague the Hon- 
orable Frank CHELF, of Kentucky, is bid- 
ding us farewell at the end of the 89th 
Congress, and it is with deep personal 
regret that I will see him return to the 
great State of Kentucky after 22 years 
in the House. His native State grows 
not only bluegrass but true-blue gentle- 
men and statesmen, and FRANK is one of 
the most shining examples of Kentucky's 
gifts to the Nation. 

Frank Cnetr’s friendship is a gift I 
will always cherish for its warmth, sin- 
cerity, and endurance. His departure 
from the House will leave a place not 
casily filled in the minds and hearts of 
his colleagues. He has given devoted and 
outstanding service to his district, State, 
and Nation. It has been a rich and re- 
warding experience to have served with 
him and to call him “friend” as well as 
colleague. 

Because of his worth, his warmth, and 
his wit, Frank will always be welcomed 
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in whatever path he may choose to fol- 
low after his retirement. I wish him 
abundantly well in all his future en- 
deavors and I hope we will have the 
pleasure of seeing him often in future 
months and years. 


Hon. Frank Chelf 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, FRANK CHELF, and I have served 


together in the Halls of Congress for 


more than 20 years, and I have also had 
the privilege to serve with FRANK on the 
Committee on the Judiciary as well as 
the Subcommittee on Immigration and 
Nationality. I consider FRANK, first of 
all, to be my good friend. I have ad- 
mired him for his dedication to the Na- 
tion, the State of Kentucky, and his con- 
stituents, and for his ability and accom- 
plishments during his long service in the 
Congress. I regret that our colleague has 
decided to retire from Congress, but Iam 
certain he has made his decision after 
deliberate consideration. I wish him and 
his family good health, good fortune, a 
long and happy life, and success in any 
venture he may undertake. I hope our 
paths may cross in the future. 


Tribute to the Honorable Frank Chelf 


— — 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES , 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a great deal of pride and pleasure 
that I join in the tributes to the Honor- 
able Frank CHELF, who will certainly be 
missed in these halls when the Congress 
reconvenes in January. 

Frank CHELF had a distinguished ca- 
reer as a lawyer before coming to the 
Congress and was elected prosecuting at- 
torney of Marion County four times. He 
attained the rank of major in the US. 
Air Force. He has represented the peo- 
ple of the Fourth District of Kentucky 
faithfully for 11 terms, and has been an 
able and influential member of the Ju- 
diciary Committee and the Joint Com- 
mittee on Immigration and National 
Policy. 

Accomplishing all this after being or- 
phaned at an early age. FRANK CHELF, by 
his own courage, wit, and effort, is an 
inspiration and example to all those who 
strive to make something of their lives 
and serve their fellowman, I can only 
wish this fine gentleman the best of 
health and happiness as he retires into 
private life. 


November 21, 1966 
Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 
SPEECH 


oF 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, as we 
near the end of the 89th Congress, we 
are saying goodby to several senior 
Members of the House, whose presence 
will be greatly missed in the future. 

Congressman JOsEPH W. Martin, JR. 
has served in these Halls with creat 
honor, distinction, and courage for 42 
years, and during that time he has 
earned the respect, admiration, and af- 
fection of his colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle. Congressman. Martin has 
served his party and his country with 
wholehearted dedication as minority 
leader in two terms of Congress and as 
Speaker of the House for two terms. He 
leaves us full of years and full of honors, 
and his memory as a man, as a legisla- 
tor, and as a party leader will linger long 
in the House even though he will not be 
with us physically. 

I hope that in his retirement Mr. Mar- 
TIN will rest at ease on his laurels and 
enjoy the retirement years he so richly 
deserves and has so honorably and effec- 
tively earned. 


The Honorable Frank Chelf 
SPEECH 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. DORN. Mr, Speaker, I am indeed 
sorry that the 90th Congress will not see 
among us my dear friend and able col- 
league, the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr, CHELF]. He has worked long and 
hard for the best interest of the Blue 
Grass State and his retirement from 
Congress leaves a real void in that dele- 
gation. All of us who worked with him 
will surely miss him. 

Mrs. Dorn and the family join me in 
wishing for him the very best always. 


Hon. Eugene J. Keogh and Hon Leo W. 
O’Brien 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 20, 1966 


Mr, ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
my colleagues on the departure at the 
end of this Congress of our friends, GENE 
Keocu and Leo O'BRIEN. 


November 21, 1966 


The State of New York and the United 
States have been fortunate in having the 
services of these two able gentlemen in 
the House of Representatives. They 
have served with distinction to them- 
selves, our native State, and the House. 
They will be sorely missed. 

I am sure that we all regret that they 
have chosen to retire, but I am sure that 
we all agree that they have earned their 
retirement and we wish them well. 
Knowing these gentlemen as we do, we 
know that they will continue to serve and 
advise whenever and wherever needed; 
they will never fail to heed the call of 
our country. 


The Honorable Jim Morrison 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 22, 1966 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
Man from Louisiana, the Honorable 
James H. Morrison, will long be remem- 
bered not only in Washington but 
throughout the country. In view of 
the length of his service he was able 
to become an expert in the field in which 
he devoted his primary congressional in- 
terests, the post office and the civil 
Service. He has devoted long hours, 
above and beyond the call of duty, to the 
welfare of the millions of Federal em- 
Ployees. He was their friend in court and 
an able friend indeed. Had he been re- 
elected he would have been the chairman 
of the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
Mittee of the House, and I am sure that 
all of us who knew him would agree that 
he would have made a great chairman. 
I wish him every continued success, and 
I am sure that the great experience that 
he had in the Congress will be put to ex- 
cellent public use in whatever endeavor 
Mr. Morrison may pursue. 

Mrs. Dorn joins me in wishing for him 
much continued success. 


TRANSACTION OF SENATE BUSI- 
NESS SUBSEQUENT TO SINE DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 


Pursuant to the provisions of House 
Concurrent Resolution 1049, 89th Con- 
gress, on October 25, 1966, the Secretary 
of the Senate received a message from 
the House of Representatives, which an- 
Nounced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled 
bills and joint resolutions, on the fol- 
lowing dates: 

On October 24, 1066: 

S. 2451. An act for the rellef of Che Yim 
Loh; 

8.2770. An act to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code so as to prohibit the use 
Of the likenesses of the great seal of the 
United States falsely to indicate Federal 
Agency, sponsorship, or approval; 
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H.R. 1328. An act for the relief of Glenn 
D. Humes; 

H.R. 1388. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Ralph D. Caldwell; 

H.R. 2129. An act for the relief of Maria 


Rossi; 

H.R. 2266. An act to provide for the settle- 
ment of claims resulting from an explosion 
at a US. ordnance plant in Bowie County, 
Tex., on July 8, 1963; 

H.R. 3500. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Emilie Boulay; 

H.R. 3526, An act for the relief of Dr. Eric 


. Lazaro; 

H. R. 3530. An act for the relief of Dr. Mi- 
guel Angel Martinez y Corpas; 

H.R. 3531, An act for the relief of Dr. Julio 
Cesar Mufilz y Sotolongo; 

H.R. 3536. An act for the relief of George 
R. Lore; 

H.R. 3689. An act for the relief of Juanita 
Cereguine de Burgh; 

H.R. 3756. An act for the relief of James 


S. Kahriman; 

H.R. 3879. An act for the relief of Ernest 
Buillet; 

H.R. 3901. An act for the relief of Miss 
Elisabeth von Oberndorff; 

H.R. 3993. An act to authorize the issuance 
of certificates of citizenship in the Canal 
Zone; 

H.R. 4077. An act for the relief of Jean A. 
Quaintance; 

H.R. 4454. An act for the relief of Herman 
Feldman; 

H.R. 5622. An act for the relief of Dr. Jorge 
Ignacio Miquel Franca; 

H.R. 5958. An act relating to applications 
for writs of habeas corpus by persons in cus- 
tody pursuant to Judgments of State courts; 

H.R. 5969. An act for the relief of Dr. Raul 
R. Moriff; a 

H.R. 6035. An act for the rellef of the estate 
of Maj. John W. Roy, and for other pur- 


PER. 6103. An act for the relief of the city 
of Umatilla, Oreg.; 

H.R. 6115. An act for the relief of Dr. Jose 
A. G. Mendoza; 

H.R. 6226. An act for the relief of Dr. Bien- 
venido Benach Carreras; 

ELR. 6443. An act for the relief of Dr. An- 
tonio U. Catasus; 

H.R. 6899. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Myriam de la Caridad Ares y Fernandez de 


Bosch; 

H.R. 7026. An act for the relief of Nathan 
Levine; 

H.R. 7341. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Ricardo R. Fuste; 

H.R. 7382. An act to amend section 1391 of 
title 28 of the United States Code relating to 


venue; 

H.R. 8358. An act for the relief of the Milan 
Compress Co.; 

H. R. 8614. An act for the relief of Miss 
Rajka Soda; 

H.R. 8937, An act for the relief of Charles 
A. Turner; 

H.R. 9036. An act for the relief of J. M. 
Pendarvis, Jr.; 

H.R. 9213. An act for the rellef of William 
A. Buzbee; 


HR. 9217. An act for the relief of certain 
civilian employees of the Department of the 
Army at Fort Sam Houston, Tex; 

H.R. 9348. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Harold G. Wilmarth; 

H.R. 10151. An act for the relief of Dr. Luis 
Crespo; 

HR. 10249. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elisabeth Manninen; 

H.R. 10253. An act for the relief of Dr. Luis 
E. Bencomo; 

H.R. 10259. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Allan Baumal; 

H.R. 10288. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Antonio B. Santillano; 

ELR, 10662, An act for the relief of Leon- 
ard J. Dalton; 

H.R. 10832. An act for the relief of Gloria 
Alesna Relampagos; 
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H.R. 10846. An act for the relief of Kath- 
erine Nabokoff and Emil Homoceanu; 

H.R. 10876. An act to authorize and di- 
rect the Administrator of the Farmers Home 
Administration to quit claim certain prop- 
erty in Jackson County, Ala., to Skyline 
Churches Cemetery, a corporation; 

H.R. 11224. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Pedro Raphael; 

H.R, 11254. An act for the relief of Julieta 
Gloria Bersamin; 

H.R. 11256. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
priority and effect of Federal tax liens and 
levies, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11467. An act for the relief of CWO 
Joseph J. McGayin; 

H.R. 11570. An act for the relief of James 
R. Kemp; 

H.R. 11590. An act for the rellef of Dr. Ja- 
cinta Llorens; 

H.R. 11617. An act for the relief of Jun 
Becky; 

H.R. 11640. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Juan Antonio Dumois; 

H.R. 11676. An act for the relief of Johnny 
R. Bradley and others; 

H.R, 11952. An act for the relief of Maria 
Kazidakis; 

H.R. 11957. An act for the rellef of Muriel 
Williams; 

H.R. 12237. An act for the relief of Tri- 
States Construction Co., Inc.; 

H.R. 12317. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Augusto J. Fernandez-Conde; 

H.R. 12512, An act for the relief of Carl V, 
Elliott; 8 

H. R. 12781. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Mario Orlando Santos-Estevez; 

H.R. 128626, An act for the relief of Kim 
Kap Yung; 

H.R. 12920. An act for the relief of Alex- 
ander Francis Saker, M,D.; 

H.R. 13101. An act for the relief of Mario 
P. Navarro, M.D.; 

H.R. 13192. An act for the relief of Nermin 
Demirbag Lavapies; 

H.R. 13370. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of fused crude aluminum oxide from 
the national stockpile and the supplemental 

“stockpile; 

H.R. 13551. An act to amend the Law En- 
Torcement Assistance Act of 1965, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 13661. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of battery-grade synthetic manganese 
dioxide from the national stockpile; 

H.R. 13682. An act for the relief of Donald 
E. Auseon; 

H.R. 13683. An act for the relief of Robert 
A. Ivins; 

H.R. 13800. An act for the reilef of Sp5c. 
Ronald J. Olson, U.S. Army, retired: 

H.R. 13935. An act to give the consent of 
Congress to the State of Massachusetts to 
become a party to the agreement relating to 
bus taxation proration and reciprocity as set 
forth in title II of the act of April 14, 1985 
(79 Stat. 60), and consented to by Congress 
in that act and in the act of November 1, 
1965 (79 Stat. 1187): 

H.R. 13982. An act to amend the act of 
August 14, 1964, to authorize payments of 
any amounts authorized under the act to the 
estates of persons who would have been eli- 
gible for payments under the authority of 
the act, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 14075. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to settle and pay certain 
claims arising out of the taking of the 1960 
decennial census; 

H.R. 14173. An act for the rellef of An- 
tonio Barquet Chediak; 

H.R. 14174. An act for the relief of Esteban 
Fernandez Noda; 4 

H.R. 14233. An act for the relief of Bea- 
triz Diaz; 

HR. 14525. An act for the relief of Thomas 
C. Macpherson, Jr.; 

H.R. 14615. An act for the rellef of cer- 
tain members and former members of the 
Army on whose behalf erroneous payments 
were made for storage of household goods; 
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strengthening of American educational re- 
sources for international studies and re- 
search; 


ER. 14741. An act to authorize an increase 
in the number of Marine Corps officers who 
may serve in the combined grades of brig- 
adier general and major general; 

H.R, 14749. An act for the relief of Kath- 
erine M. Perakis; 

H.R. 14819. An act for the relicf of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Nussbaum; 

HR. 14864. An act for the relief of cer- 
tain individuals; 

H.R. 14920. An act for the relief of Marie 
dc} Carmen Bermudez; 

H.R, 14984. An act for the rellef of Renato 
Camacho Castro; 

H.R. 14990. An act for the rellef of Herman 
Adams, doing business as the Adams Manu- 
efacturing Co,; 

H.R. 15014. An act for the relief of Henry 
P. Leonhardy; 

H.R. 15183. An act to adjust the status of 
Cuban refugees to that of lawful permanent 
residents of the United States, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 15251. An act for the rellef of Walter 
W. Taylor; 

H.R. 15297. An act for the relief of Leonard 
G. Duffy, lieutenant, U.S. Navy; 

HR. 15488. An act for the relief of Dr. Ali 
Haji-Morad; 

H.R. 15766, An act to establish a National 

Commission on Reform of Federal Criminal 
Laws; 
H.R. 16074. An act to cancel certain un- 
paid interest accrued after September 30, 
1931, on loans made to World War I veterans 
upon the security of adjusted service cer- 
tificates: 

H.R. 16394. An act for the relief of certain 
enlisted members of the military servicea who 
lost interest on amounts deposited under 
section 1035 of title 10, United States Code, 
or prior laws authorizing members“ deposits, 
and for other purposes; 

IR. 16522. An act for the relief of Vicente 
Fernandez Marino; 

HR. 16610. An act for the relief of Dr. An- 
tonio Rondon Delgado; 

H.R. 10977. An act for the relief of Eugene 
G. Peterson, Harry E. Byers, and Russell W. 
Jordan; 

H.R. 17200. An act for the rellef of Robert 
A. Jellison: 

H.R, 17261. An act for the relief of Augus- 
tus J. Theodore; 

ILR. 17271. An act to amend section 112 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to in- 
crease from $200 to $500 the monthly com- 
bat pay exclusion for commissioned officers 
serving in combat zones; 

H.R. 17376. An act to authorize the dis- 
poral of nickel from the national stockpile; 

H.R. 17451. An act to preserve the pay and 
retirement privileges of certain former dep- 
uty chiefs of Navy bureaus; 

HR. 17588. An act to amend section 8(g) 
of the Soll Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act with respect to assignments; 

H.R. 17798. An act to provide that a judg- 
mont or decree of the District of Columbia 
court of general sessions shall not constitute 
a lien untll fled and recorded in the office 
of the Recorder of Deeds of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; 

HR. 18019. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tery of the Army to construct an addition at 
the Walter Reed Army Medical Center, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; 

HR, 18021. An act to amend the Smail 
Businesa Investment Act of 1958, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 18033. An act for the relief of Dr. Fidel 
Rodriguez-Cubas; and 

II. R. 18381. An act making supplemental 
Appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for other purposes. = 

On Octoher 25, 1966: 

ELR, 203. An act to amend title 38. United 
States Code, to sct aside funds for research 
into spinal cord Injuries and diseases; 
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H.R. 647. An act to amend the act of March 
3, 1901, to permit the appointment of new 
trustees in deeds of trust in the District of 
Columbia by agreement of the ‘parties; 

H.R. 872. An act to amend the provisions of 


‘title 18 of the United States Code relating to 


offenses committed in Indian country; 

HR. 1269, An act for the relief of H. Foster 
Hunter: 

HR. 3348. 
for the construction of facilities for the 
teaching of veterinary medicine and a pro- 
fram of loans for students of veterinary 
medicine; 

H.R. 5090. An act to grant increased bene- 
fits to persons receiving cash relief under the 
Panama Canat Cash Rellef Act of July 8, 
1937; 

H.R. 7073, An act to amend section 4339 of 
title 10, United States Code; 

H.R. 8436: An act to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States with respect 
to the dutluble status of watches, clocks, and 
timing apparatus from Insular possessions of 
the United States; 

H.R, 9778. An act to amend titles 10 and 37, 
United States Code, to codify recent miltary 
law, and to improve the Code; 

HR. 11475. An act to provide for the con- 
trol or elimination of Jellyfish and other such 
pests in the coastal waters of the United 
States, and for other purposes; 

H.R.11631. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to clarify, Improve, and 
add additional programs relating to the De- 
partment. of Medicine and Surgery of the 
Veterans’ Administration, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 13103. An act to provide equitable tax 
treatment for foreign investment in the 
United States, to establish a presidential 
election campaign fund to assist in Snancing 
the costs of presidential election campaigns, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 13196. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to Increase the opportu- 
nities for training of medical technologists 
sud personnel in other allled health profes- 
sions, to improve the educational quulity of 
the schools training such allied health pro- 
fessions personnel, and to strengthen and 
improve the existing student loan programs 
for medical, osteopathic, dental, podiatry, 
pharmacy, optometric, and nursing students, 
and for other purposes: 

H.R. 14347. An act to liberalize the provi- 
sions for payment to parents and children of 
‘dependency and indemnity compensation, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R, 14004. An act to authorize a study of 
facilities and serviccs to be furnished visitors 
and students coming to the Nation's Capital; 

H.R. 14644. An act to amend the Higher 
Education Facilities Aot of 1963, the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, and the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958; 

H.R. 14745. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agen- 
cles, for the fiscal year ending June 30. 1967, 
und for other purposes; 

H.R. 14929. An not to promote International 
trade in agricultural commodities, to combat 
hunger and malnutrition, to further eco- 
nomie development, and for other purposes; 

H.R, 15024. An act to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to select an 
availible Government-owned site in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and to improve und lease 
such site for a temporary heliport; 

H.R. 15111. An act to provide for continued 
progress in the Nation's war on poverty: 

H.R, 17658. An act to provide for the strik- 
ing of medals in commemoration of the U.S. 
Naval Construction Battallons (Seabees) 
25th anniversary and the U.S. Navy Civil 
Engineers Corps (CEC) 100th anniversary; 

H.R. 18284. An nct to nuthorize the At- 
torney General to adjust the legislative Juris- 
diction oxercleed by the United States over 
lands within the Federal reformatory at 
Chillicothe, Ohio; 


An act to authorize a program 
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iJ, Res. 1001. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the month of May each 
year as Steelmark Month"; and 

H.J. Res. 1322. Joint resolution giving the 
time of assembly of the 90th Congress. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE VICE PRES- 
IDENT SUBSEQUENT TO SINE DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 


Pursuant to Senate Resolution 319, 
89th Congress, the Vice President made 
the following appointments subsequent 
to the sine die adjournment; 

On November 3, 1966: 

Hon, Francis R. Valeo to the Federal Rec- 
ords Council, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the retirement of Hon. Emory L, Frazier. 

On November 4, 1966: 

Senator JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, of Ken- 
tucky, to be alternate delegate to attend the 
12th NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference, to 
RI in Paris; Franbe, on November 14-19, 
1968. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED SUBSE- 
QUENT TO SINE DIE ADJOURN- 
MENT 


The VIGE PRESIDENT, pursuant to 
House Concurrent Resolution 1049, 89th 
Congress, on the following dates signed 
the following bills and joint resolutions, 
which had previously-been signed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives: 

On October 24, 1966: 

HR. 14643, An act to provide for the 
strengthoning of American educational re- 
sources for international studies and 
reseurch, 

On October 25, 1906: 

H.R, 14355. An act to amend the Rallroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, and the Railroad 
Retirement Tax Act to make certain technical 
changes, to provide for survivor benelits to 
children ages 18 to 21, inclusive, and. for 
other purposes: 

H.R. 17285. An act to amend the Rallroad 
Retirement Act of 1997 and the Railroad Ro- 
meee Tax Act, and for other purposes; 
an 

H.R. 18361. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, and for otbor purposes. : 

On October 28, 1966: 

HR. 203, An aget to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to set aside funds for research 
into spinal cord injuries and diseases; 

H.R. 647. An act to amend the act of 
March 3, 1901, to permit the appointment of 
new trustees in deeds of trust in the District 
of Columbia by agreement of the parties; 

H.R. 872, An act to amend the provisións of 
title 18 of the United States Code relnting to 
offenses committed in Indian country; 

HR. 1269, An act for the rellef of H, Foster 
Hunter; 

HR. 1328. An act for the relief of Glenn D. 
Humes; 

H.R. 1388. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Ralph D. Caldwell; 

H.R. 2129. An act for the relief of Maria 


Rossi; 

HR, 2266. An act to provide for the nettle- 
ment of clainis resulting from‘an explosion at 
a U.S. ordnance plant in Bowle County, Tex., 
on July 8, 1963; 

H.R. 3348. An act to authorize a program 
for the construction of facilities for the 
tenching of veterinary medicine and a pro- 
gram of loans for students of veterinary 
medicine; 

H.R. 3500. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Emilie Boulay; 

H.R. 3526. An net for the relief of Dr. Eric J, 
Lazaro; 

HR. 3530. An act for the relief of Dr. Mi- 
gucl Angel Martines y Corpus; 
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H.R. 3531. An act for the relief of Dr. Julio 
Cesar Muniz y Sotolongo; 

H.R. 3536. An act for the relief of George R. 
Lore; 

H.R. 3689. An act for the relief of Juanita 
Cereguine de Burgh; 

H.R. 3756. An act for the relief of James S. 
Kahriman; 

H. R. 3879. An act for the rellef of Ernest 
Bulllet; 

H.R. 3901. An act for the relief of Miss 
Elisabeth von Oberndorf; 

H.R.3993. An act to authorize the lassu- 
ance of certificates of citizenship in the 
Canal Zone; 

HR. 4077. An act for the relief of Jean A. 
Quaintance; 

HR. 4454, An act for the relief of Herman 
Feldman; 

H.R. 5622. An act for the relief of Dr. Jorge 
Ignacio Miquel Franca; 

H.R. 5958. An act relating to applications 
for writs of habeas corpus by persons in cus- 
tody pursuant to judgments of State courts; 

H.R. 5969. An act for the relief of Dr. Raul 
R. Morii; 

E.R. 5090. An act to grant increased bene- 
fits to persons receiving cash relief under the 
Panama Canal Cash Relief Act of July 8, 
1937; 

ER. 0038. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Maj. John W, Roy, and for other pur- 


ELR. 6103. An act for the relief of the city 
Of Umatilla, Oreg.; 

ELR. 6115. An act for the relief of Dr. Jose 
A. G. Mendoza; 

ER. 6226. An act for the relief of Dr. Bien- 
Venido Benach Carreras; 

HR. 6443, An act for the relief of Dr. An- 

10 U. Catasus; 

HR. 6899. An act for the relief of Dr. My- 

riam de la Caridad Ares y Fernandez de 


HR. 7026. An act for the relief of Nathan 
Levine; 

H.R. 7341, An act for the relief of Dr. 
Ricardo R. Fuste; 

HR. 7382. An act to amend section 1391 of 
title 28 of the United States Code relating to 
venue; 

HR. 7973. An act to amend section 4339 of 
title 10, United States Code: 

HR. 8358. An act for the relief of the 

an Compress Co.; 2 

H.R. 8436. An act to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States with respect 

the dutiable status of watches, clocks, and 

apparatus from insular possessions of 
the United States: 

H.R, 8614. An act for the relief of Miss 

ka Soda; 

H.R. 8937. An act for the relief of Charles 
A. Turner; y 

HR. 9036. An act for the rellef of J, M. 
Pendaryis, Jr.; 

H.R. 9213. An act for the telief of William 
A. Buzbee: 


H.R. 9217. An act for the relief of certain 
vilian employees of the Department of the 
yat Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; 

H.R. 0348. An act for the relief of Capt. 

arold G. Wilmarth; 

ER. 9778. An act to amend titles 10 and 
37, United States Code, to codify recent mili- 

law, and to improve the code; 
R. 10151. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Luts Crespo: 
Kü. 10249. An act for 

lsabeth Manninen; 

HR. 10253. An act for 
Luis E, Bencomo: 

HR. 10259. An act for 

an Baumal: 

HR. 10288, An act for 
Antonio B. Santillano; 

AR. 10662. An act for the relief of Leonard 
J. Dalton; 

H.R. 10832, An nct for the relief of Gloria 

esna Kelampagos; 

H.R. 10846. An act for the relief of Kath- 
erine Nubokoff and Emil Homoccanu; 


the relief of Mrs, 
the relief of Dr. 
the relef of Dr. 
the relief of Dr. 
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H.R. 10876. An act to authorize and direct 
the Administrator of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration to quitclaim certain property 
in Jackson County, Ala., to Skyline Churches 
Cemetery, a corporation; 

HR. 11224. An act for the relief of Dr, 
Pedro Raphael; 

H.R. 11254. An act for the relief of Julieta 
Gloria Bersamin; 

H.R. 11256. An act.to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
priority and effect of Federal tax liens and 
levies, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11467. An act for the relief of CWO 
Joseph J. McGavin; 

HR. 11475. An act to provide for the con- 
trol or elimination of jellyfish and other such 
pests in the coastal waters of the United 
States, and for other purposes; 

H.R, 11570. An act for the rellef of James 
R. Kemp; 

HR. 11590. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Jacinta Llorens; 

H.R. 11617. An act for the rellef of Jun 
Becky; 

HR 11631. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to clarify, improve, and 
add additional programs relating to the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery of the 
Veterans’ Administration, and for other pur- 


8; 

H.R. 11640. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Juan Antonio Dumois; 

H.R. 11676. An act for the relief of Johnny 
R. Bradley and others; 

H.R. 11952. An act for the relief of Maria 
Karidakis; 

H.R. 11957. An act for the relief of Muriel 
Williams; 

H.R. 12237. An act for the relief of Tri- 
States Construction Co., Inc.; 

H.R. 12317. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Augusto J. Fernandez-Conde; 

H.R. 12512. An act for the relief of Carl V, 

tt; 
ss 12781. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Mario Orlando Santos-Estevez; 
HR. 12826. An act for the relief of Kim 
Yung; 
8 12020. An act for the relief of Alex- 
ander Francis Saker, doctor of medicine; 

H.R. 13101. An act for the relief of Mario 
P. Navarro, doctor of medicine; 

H.R. 13103. An act to provide equitable tax 
treatment for foreign investment in the 
United States, to establish a presidential 
election campaign fund to assist in financing 
the costs of presidential election campaigns, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 13192. An act for the relief of Nermin 
Demirbag Lavapies; 

H.R. 18104 re act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to increase the opportuni- 
ties for training of medical technologists and 
personnel in other allied health professions, 
to improve the educational quality of the 
schools training such allied health profes- 
sions personnel, and to strengthen and im- 
prove the existing student loan programs for 
medical, osteopathic, dental, podiatry, phar- 
macy, optometric and nursing students, and 

r other purposes; 
ag 13370. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of fused crude aluminum oxide from 
the national stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile; 

HR. 13551. An act to amend the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Act of 1965, and for 

er purposes; - 
Nn 2281 An act to authorize the dis- 
of battery-grade synthetic manganese 
dioxide from the national stockpile; 

H.R. 13682. An act for the relief of Donald 
E. Auseon; 

H.R. 13683. An act for the rellef of Robert 
A. Ivins; 

H.R. 13800. An act for the relief of Sp5c. 
Ronald J. Olson, US. Army, retired; 

H.R. 13935. An act to give the consent of 
Congress to the State of Massachusetts to 
become a party to the agreement relating to 
bus taxation proration and reciprocity ns set 
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forth in title II of the act of April 14, 1965 
(79 Stat. 60), and consented to by Congress 
in that act and in the act of Noyember 1, 
1965 (79 Stat. 1157); 

H.R, 13982. An act to amend the act of 
August 14, 1964, to authorize payments of 
any amounts authorized under the act to the 
estates of persons who would have been 
eligible for payments under the authority of 
the act, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 14075. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to settle and pay certain 
claims arising out of the taking of the 1960 
decennial census; 

H.R. 14173. An act for the relief of Antonio 
Barquet Chediak; 

H.R. 14174. An act for the relief of Esteban 
Fernandez Noda: 

H.R. 14233. An act for the relief of Beatriz 
Diaz: 

HR. 14347. An act to liberalize the pro- 
visions for payment to parents and children 
of dependency and indemnity compensation, 
and for other p es; 

H.R. 14525. An act for the relief of Thomas 
C. Macpherson, Jr.; 

H.R. 14604. An act to authorize a study of 
facilities and services to be furnished visitors 
and students coming to the Nation’s Capital; 

H.R. 14615. An act for the relief of certain 
members and former members of the Army 
On whose behalf erroneous payments were 
made for storage of household goods: 

H.R. 14643. An act to provide for the 
strengthening of American educational re- 
sources for international studies and re- 
search; 

H.R. 14644. An act to amend the Higher 
Education Facilities Act of 1963, the 
Education Act of 1965, and the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958; 

H.R. 14741. An act to authorize an increase 
in the number of Marine Corps officers who 
may serve in the combined grades of briga- 
dier general and major general; 

H.R. 14745. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agencies, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and 
for other purposes; 

HR. 14749. An act for the relief of Kath- 
erine M. Perakis; 

HLR. 14819. An act for the rellef of Mr, and 
Mrs, William Nussbaum; ki 

H.R. 14864. An act for the relief of Certain 
individuals; 

HR. 14920. An act for the relief of Marie 
del Carmen Bermudez; s 
H.R. 14929. An act to promote interna- 
tional trade in agricultural commodities, to 
combat hunger and malnutrition, to further 
economic development, and for other pur- 

poses; 

HR. 14984. An act for the relief of Renata 
Camacho Castro; 

H.R. 14990. An act for the relief of Her- 
man Adams, doing business as the Adams 
Manufacturing Co.; 

H.R. 15014. An act for the reller of Henry 
P. Leonhardy: 

H.R. 15024. An act to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to select an 
available Government-owned site in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and to improve and lease 
such site for a temporary heliport; 

HR, 15111, An act to provide for continued 
progress in the Nation's war on poverty; 

HR. 15183. An act to adjust the status of 
Cuban refugees to that of lawful permanent 
residents of the United States, and for other 


urposes; 

H.R. 15251. An act for the relief of Walter 
W. Taylor: 

H.R. 15297. An act for the relief of Leonard 
G: Duffy, leuteriant, U.S, Navy. 

H.R. 15483. An act for the relief of Dr, All 
Ha ji-Morad; Í 

H.R. 15766. An act to establish a National 
Commission on Reform of Federal Criminal 
Laws; — 

H.R. 16074. An act to cancel certain un- 
paid interest accrued after September 30, 
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1931, on loans made to World War I veterans 
upon the security of adjusted service cer- 
tificates; 

H.R. 16394. An act for the relief of certain 
enlisted members of the military services 
who lost interest on amounts deposited under 
section 1035 of title 10, United States Code, 
or prior laws authoriing enlisted members’ 
deposits, and for other purposes; 

ILR. 16522. An act for the relief of Vicente 
Fernandez Marino; 

H.R. 16610. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Antonio Rondon Delgado; 

H.R. 16977. An act for the relief of Eugene 


H.R. 17260. An act for the relief of Robert 
A. Jellison; 

H.R. 17261. An act for the relief of Augus- 
tus J. Theodore; 

H.R. 17271, An act to amend section 112 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to in- 
crease from $200 to 6500 the monthly combat 
pay exclusion for commissioned officers serv- 
ing in combat zones; 

H.R. 17376. An act to authorize the disposal 
of nickel from the national stockpile; 

HR. 17451. An act to preserve the pay and 
retirement privileges of certain former dep- 
uty chiefs of Navy bureaus; 

H.R. 17588. An act to amend section 808) 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act with respect to assignments; 

H.R. 17658. An act to provide for the strik- 
ing of medals in commemoration of the U.S. 
Naval Construction Battalions (Seabees) 
25th anniversary and the U.S. Naval Civil En- 
gineers Corps (CEC) 100th anniversary; 

HR. 17798. An act to provide that a judg- 
Ment or decree of the District of Columbia 
court of general sessions shall not consti- 
tute a len until filed and recorded in the 
office of the Recorder of Deeds of the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 18019. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to construct an addition at 
the Walter Reed Army Medical Center, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 

H.R. 18021. An act to amend the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958, and for 
other purposes; 

HR. 18033. An act for the rellef of Dr. Fidel 
Rodriguez-Cubas; 

H.R. 18284. An act to authorize the Attor- 
ney General to adjust the legislative. juris- 
diction exercised by the United States over 
lands within the Federal reformatory at 
Chillicothe, Ohio; 

H.R. 18381. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for other purposes; 

H.J. Res, 1001. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the month of May 
each year as “Steelmark Month"; and 
II. J. Res. 1322. Joint resolution fixing the 
time of assembly of the 90th Congress. 

On November 1, 1966: 

8. 2102. An act to protect and conserve 
the North Pacific fur seals, to provide for 
the administration of the Pribilof Islands, 
to conserve the fur seals and other wildlife 
on the Pribilof Islands, and to protect sea 
otters on the high seas; and 

8.2720. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to develop, through the 
use of experiment and demonstration plants, 
practicable and economic means for the pro- 
duction by the commercial fishing industry 
of fsh protein concentrate. Z 

On November 2, 1908: 

S, 84. An act to provide for reimbursement 
to the State of Wyoming for Improvements 
made on certain lands in Sweetwater Coun- 
ty, Wyo., if and when such lands revert to 
the United States; 

S. 195. An act for the relief of Sunnyside 
Seed Farms; 

8.360. An act to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Indiana Dunes National Lake- 
shore, and for other purposes; 

S. 470. An act to amend the act approved 
March 18, 1950, providing for the construc- 
tion of alrports in or close proximity to na- 
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tional parks, national monuments, and na- 
tional recreation areas, and for other pur- 


poses; . 

S. 688. An act to amend title III of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amend- 
ed, to provide for additional means and meas- 
ures for land conservation and land utiliza- 
tion, and for other purposes; 

S. 690. An act for the relief of Norman J. 
Pitman; 

S. 769. An act for the relief of Dr. Mar- 
shall Ku; 

S. 985. An act to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce by preventing the use of 
unfalr or deceptive methods of packaging 
or labeling of certain consumer commodities 
distributed in such commerce, and for oth- 
er purposes; 

B. 1068. An act for the relief of Fred E, 


tarr; 

8.1101. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain mineral interests of the 
United States In seventy-nine and one-hun- 

dred-and-elghty-four one-thousandths acres 
located near Orangeburg, S.C., to Alice E. 
Dominick, the owner of such property: 

8. 1137, An act for the relief of Dr. Rafael 
Martinez Torres; 

S. 1319. An act to authorize a work release 
program for persons sentenced by the courts 
of the District of Columbla; to define the 
powers and duties in relation thereto, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 1349. An act to amend the inland, Great 
Lakes, and western rivers rules concerning 
sailing vessels and vessels under 65 feet in 
length; 

8.1496. An act, to repeal section 3342 of 
title 5, United States Code, relating to the 
prohibition of employee detalls from field 
service to the departmental service, and for 
other purposes; 

8. 1558. An act to authorize the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System to 
delegate certain of its functions, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 1572. An act for the relicf of Merritt A. 
Seefeldt and August C. Seefeldt; 

8. 1661. An act for the relief of Samuel C. 
Neiburg; 

S. 1674. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to make disposition of geo- 
thermal steam and associated geothermal 
resources, and for other purposes; 

8.1760. An act to authorize the acceptance 
of a settlement of certain indebtedness of 
Greece to the United States and to author- 
ize the use of the payments resulting from 
the settloment for a cultural and educational 
exchange 

8.1861, An act ‘to provide additional a- 
sistance for areas suffering a major disaster; 

8.2010, An act for the relief of Fun Wat 
Hoy; 

8. 2040. An act for the relief of Dr. Dean H, 
Gosselin; 

5.2109. An act for the rellef of Dr. Olibio 
S. Rodriquez-Eiras; 

S. 2222. An act for the relief of Susan 
Jeanne Clynes; 

8. 2338. An act to authorize the erection 
of a memorial in the District of Columbia to 
Gen, John J. Pershing; 

0 2451. An act for the relief of Che Yim 

S. 2491. An act for the relief of Dr. Juan 
Federico Antonio Lamas y Parra; 

S. 2500. An act for the relief of James A. 
Todd, Jr.; 

5, 2621. An act for the relief of Toannis A. 
Vasilopoulos and Chester (Abramczyk) Hill; 

8. 2750. An act for the relicf of You I. 
Souk; 

8. 2751. 
Slemon; 

8.2763. An act for the relief of Dr, Marcial 
Alfredo Marti (Alfredo Marti): 

S. 2770. An act to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code so as to prohibit the use 
of the likenesses of the great seal of the 
United States falsely to indicate Federal 
agency, sponsorship, or approval; 


An act for the relief of David R. 
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S. 2798. An act for the relief of CWO Glen 
Zeigler, U.S. Navy, retired; 

S. 2801. An act for the relief of Helena 
Gilbert Maddagirl and Heather Gilbert 


1; 

S. 2829. An act to amend section 301(a) 
ga of the Immigration and Nationality 

ct; 

5.2893. An act to amend section 209(c) 
to provide certificates issued to motor com- 
mon carriers of passengers pursuant to fu- 
ture applications shall not confer, as an 
incident to the pans of regular route au- 
thority, the right. to transport special or 
chartered parties; 

S. 2947. An act to amend the Federal Water 
Poliution Control Act in order to improve 
and make more effective certain programs 
pursuant to such Act; 

S. 2979. An act to extend coverage of the 
State Technical Services Act of 1965 to the 
Territory of Guam; 

S. 3008. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to and assist in the 
extension and improvement of comprehen- 
sive health planning and public health serv- 
ices, to provide for a more effective use of 
available Federal funds for such planning 
and services, and for other purposes; 

8. 3148. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of all right, title, and interest of the 
United States reserved or retained in certain 
lands heretofore conveyed to the city of 
El Paso, Tex.; 

S. 3209. An act for the relef of Zofia 
Zych; 5 

8. 3222. An act for the relief of Dusko 
Doder; 

S. 3230. An act to authorize the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution to 
negotiate cooperative agreements granting 
concessions at the National Zoological Park 
to certain nonprofit organizations and to 
accept voluntary services of such organiza- 
tions or of individuals, and for other pur- 


poses; 

S. 3254. An act to amend sections 2072 and 
2112 of title 28, United States Code, with 
respect to the scope of the Federal rules of 
civil procedure and to repeal inconsistent 
legislation; 

8.3258, An act for the relief of Deniz 
Hikmet Sen Manes; 

S. 3208. An act to amend the Federal 
Hazardous Substances Labeling Act to ban 
hazardous toys and articles intended -for 
children, and other articles, so hazardous 
as to be dangerous in the household regard- 
less of labeling, and to apply to unpackaged 
articles intended for household use, and for 
other purposes; 

S.3318. An act for the relief of Yung Mi, 
Kim; 

8.3358. An act for the relief of Theodora 
Bezates; 

S. 3389. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Mu- 
scum and Sculpture Garden, and for other 
Purposes; 
8. 3391. An act to amend the Shipping Act, 
1910. as amended, to authorize exemption 
from the provisions of the act; 

5.3466. An act to change the name of the 
Rolla Jewel Bearing Plant at Rolla, N. Dak., 
to the William Langer Jewel Bearing Plant; 

8.3488. An act to grant the consent of 
Congress for the States of Virginia and 
Maryland and the District of Columbia to 
amend the Washington Metropolitan aren 
transit regulation compact to establish an 
organization empowered to provide transit 
facilities in the National Capital region and 
for other p and to enact said amend- 
ment for the District of Columbia; 

5.3675. An act to amend title V of the 
International Claims Settlement Act of 1949 
to provide for the determination of the 
amounts of claims of nationals of the 
United States against the Chinese Com- 
munist regime; 

8.3708. An act to assist comprehensive 
city demonstration programs for rebuilding 
slum and blighted areas and for providing 
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who live in those areas, to assist and en- 
courage planned metropolitan development, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 388 7. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to permit persons from coun- 
tries friendly to the United States to receive 
instruction at the U.S. Military Academy, the 
U.S. Naval Academy, and the U.S. Air Force 
Academy, and for other purposes. 

S.J. Res. 133. Joint resolution designating 
February 1967 as American History Month; 
and 


S.J. Res. 167. Joint resolution to enable the 
United States to organize and hold an Inter- 
National Conference on Water for Peace in 
the United States in 1967 and authorize an 
appropriation therefor. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on the following dates, bills and 
joint resolutions of the following titles 
were presented to the President of the 
United States: 

On November 1, 1966: 

8.2720. An act to authorize the Secretary 
Of the Interior to develop, through the use 
of experiment and demonstratfon plants, 
Practicable and economic means for the pro- 
auction by the commercial fishing Industry 
Of fish protein concentrate; and 

8.2102. An act to protect and conserve the 
North Pacific fur seals, to provide for the 
administration of the Pribolof Islands, to 
Conserve the fur seals and other wildlife on 
the Pribilof Islands, and to protect sca otters 
on the high seas, 


The following communications from 
the Vice President of the United States 
and the Secretary of the Senate were 
received relating to the presentation of 

above-entitled bills to the President 
of the United States: 
THE Vice PRESIDENT, 
Washington, November 1, 1966. 
Hon. Francis R, VALEO, 
Secretary of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Frank: This is to advise you that at 
the request of Mr. Califano of the White 

Ouse stall, I personally delivered S. 2102 and 
B. 2720 to the White House. In so doing I 

Ope I have not caused you any difficulty in 
your record keeping. 

Sincerely, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 
Novemuven 4, 1068. 
The Vice PRESIDENT, 

. Senate, 

ashington, D.C. 

Dran Mag. Vice Paesmment: Thank you for 
zour note apprising me that you personally 

Clvered the enrollments of S. 2102 and 

- 2720 to the White House on November 1, 
1906, at the request of the White House staff. 

Your communication to me Is most essen- 
š to complete our records, the White House 

taf having subsequently declined to sign the 
Senate's time-honored receipt book for these 
Wo bills, 


meonsequently your letter and my response 
creto nre necessary to serve as the only 
dau in the Senate Journal showing the 
Clivery of these two Senate bills to the 
0 ite House for presentation to the Presi- 
Pry and thereby establish the ten-day pe- 
Od for Presidential signature, beginning at 
Midnight on November 1, 1966. 
Sincerely yours, z 
Prancis R. VALEO, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
On November 2, 1966: 
3 84. An net to provide for reimbursement 
the State of Wyoming for improvements 
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made on certain lands in Sweetwater County, 
Wyo., if and when such lands revert to the 
United States; 

S. 195. An act for the relief of Sunnyside 
Seed Farms; 

5.360. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Indiana Dunes National 
Lakeshore, and for other purposes; 

S. 476. An act to amend the act approved 
March 18, 1950, providing for the construc- 
tion of airports in or close proximity to 
national parks, national monuments, and 
national recreation areas, and for other 


purposes; 

8.688. An act to amend title ITI of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
amended, to provide for additional means 
and measures for land conservation and land 
utilization, and for other purposes; 

S. 690. An act for the relief of Norman J. 
Pitman; 

S. 769, An act for the relief of Dr, Mar- 
shall Ku; 

S. 985. An act to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce by preventing the use of 
unfair or deceptive methods of packaging 
or labeling of certain consumer commodities 
distributed in such commerce, and for other 


PS 1068. An act for the relief of Fred E, 
Starr; 

5.1101. An act to provide for the con- 
yeyance of certain mineral interests of the 
United States in 79:840 acres located near 
Orangeburg, S. C., to Alice E. Domnick, the 
owner of such property; 

8. 1137. An act for the relief of Dr. Rafael 
Martinez Torres; 

8.1319. An act to authorize a work release 
program for persons sentenced by the courts 
of the District of Columbia; to define the 
powers and duties in relation thereto, and 

er purposes; 
sao eer} 17 act to amend the inland, Great 
Lakes, and western rivers rules concerning 
sailing vessels and vessels under 65 feet in 
length; 

8. 1496. An act the repeal section 3342 of 
title 5, United States Code, relating to the 
prohibition of employee details from field 
service to the departmental service, and for 
. An act to authorize the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System to 
delegate certain of its functions, and for 

hi ; 
IE At och for the relief of Merritt A. 
Seefeldt and August C. Seefeldt; 

8. 1661. An act for the relief of Samuel G. 

urg: 

* 1614 An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to make disposition of geo- 
thermal steam and associated geothermal 
resources, and for other purposes; 

8. 1760. An act to authorize the accept- 
ance of a settlement of certain indebtedness 
of Greece to the United States and to author- 
ize the use of the payments resulting from 
the settlement for a cultural and educa- 
tionnal exchange program, 

S. 1861. An act to provide additional as- 
sistance for areas suffering a major disaster; 

5.2010. An act for the relief of Fun Wat 
Hoy; 

8. 2040 An act for the relief of Dr. Dean 
H. Gosselin; 

8. 2109. An act for the relief of Dr. Olibio 
S. Rodriquez-Eiras; 

5.2222. An act for the relief of Susan 
Jeanne Clynes: 

S. 2338. An act to authorize the erection of 
a memorial in the District of Columbia to 
Gen. John J. Perishing; 

8. 2451. An act for the relief of Che Yim 
Loh; 

S. 2401. An act for the rellef of Dr. Juan 
Federico Antonio Lamas y Parra; 

S. 2500. An act for the relief of James A. 
Todd; Jr. 

5.2621. An act for the relief of Ioannis A. 
Vasilopoulos and Chester (Abramczyk) Hill; 

S. 2750. An act for the relief of You L 
Souk; 
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S. 2751. An act for the relief of David R: 
Slemon; 

S. 2763. An act for the rellef of Dr, Marcial 
Alfredo Marti (Alfredo Marti); 

S. 2770. An act to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code so as to prohibit the use 
of the likenesses of the great seal of the 
United States falsely to indicate Federal 
agency, sponsorship, or approval; 

5.2798. An act for the relief of CWO Glen 
Zeigler, U.S. Navy (retired): 

S.2801. An act for the relief of Helena 
3 Maddagirl and Heather Gilbert Mad- 

girl; 

S. 2829. An act to amend section 301(a) 
on) of the Immigration and Nationality 


5.2893. An act to amend section 209(c) to 
provide that certificates issued to motor 
common carriers of passengers pursuant to 
future applications shall not confer, as an 
eens to the grant of regular route au- 

hority, the right to transport special 
chartered parties; ry 

8. 2947. An act to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act in order to improve and 
make more effective certain 
suent to such act; 3 

S. 2979. An act to extend coverage of the 
State Technical Services Act of 1965 to the 
Territory of Guam; 

S. 3008. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to promote and assist in the ex- 
tension and Improvement of comprehensive 
health planning and public health services, 
Me 8 more effective use of avail- 

e unds for such planning and 
services, and for other p 4 

S. 3148. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of all right, title, and interest of the 
8 reserved or retained in certain 

eretofore conve: to t 
Pago, Tex,; z3 a a 

S. 3209. An act for the relief of Zofia 
Zych; \ 

S. 3222. An act for the relief of Dusko 
Doder; 

S. 3230. An act to authorize the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution to 
negotiate cooperative agreements granting 
concessions at the National Zoological Park 
to certain nonprofit organizations and to 
accept voluntary services of such organiza- 
tions or of individuals, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 3254. An act to amend section 2072 and 
2112 of title 28, United States Code, with 
ph to the scope of the Federal rules of 

rocedure and to 
: Sees repeal inconsistent 

S. 3258. An act for the relief Deniz 
Hikmet Sen Manes; ie 

S. 3298. An act to amend the Federal Haz- 
ardous Substances Labeling Act to ban hag- 
ardous toys and articles intended for chil- 
dren, and other articles, so hazardous as to 
be dangerous in the household regardless of 
labeling, and to apply to unpackaged articles 
intended for household use, and for other 
purposes; 

8.3318. An act for the relief of Yung Mi 
Kim: 

8. 3358. An act for the relief of Theodora 
Bozates; 

S. 8389. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum 
and Sculpture Garden, and for other pur- 


CR; 

5.3391. An act to amend the Shi Act, 
1916, as amended, to authorize 8 
from the provisions of the act; 

S. 3466. An act to change the name of the 
Rolla Jewel Bearing Plant at Rolla, N. Dak., 
to the William Langer Jewel Bearing Piant; 

S. 8488. An act to grant the consent of 
Congress for the States of Virginia and Mury- 
land and the District of Columbia to amend 
the Washington metropolitan area transit 
regulation compact to establish an organiza- 
tion empowered to provide transit facilities 
in the National Capital region and for other 
purposes and to enact said amendment for 
the District of Columbia; 
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S. 3675. An act to amend title V of the 
International Claims Settlement Act of 1949 
to provide for the determination of the 
amounts of claims of nationals of the United 
States against the Chinese Communist re- 


gime; 

S. 3708. An act to assist comprehensive city 
demonstration programs for rebuilding slum 
and blighted areas and for providing the 
public facilities and service necessary to im- 
prove the general welfare of the people who 
live in those areas, to assist and encourage 
planned metropolitan development, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 3887. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to permit persons from coun- 
tries friendly to the United States to receive 
instruction at the U.S. Military Academy, 
the U.S. Naval Academy, and the U.S. Air 
Force Academy, and for other purposes; 

SJ. Res. 133. Joint resolution designating 
February 1967 as American History Month; 
and 


SJ. Res. 167. Joint resolution to enable 
the United States to organize and hold an 
International Conference on Water for Peace 
in the United States in 1967 and authorize 
an appropriation therefor. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 


The Secretary of the Senate, on No- 
vember 16, 1966, received a message 
from the President of the United States, 
which announced, on the dates indicated, 
he had approved and signed the follow- 
ing acts and joint resolutions: 

On October 19, 1966: 

S. 3834, An act to amend chapter 141 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide for 
price adjustments in contracts for the pro- 
curement of milk by the Department of 
Defense. 

On November 2, 1966: 

S. 2102. An act to protect and conserve the 
North Pacific fur seals, to provide for the 
administration of the Pribllof Islands, to 
conserve the fur seals and other wildlife 
on the Pribilof Islands, and to protect sea 
otters on the high seas; and 

S. 2720. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interlor to develop, through the use 
of experiment and demonstration planta, 
practicable and economic means for the pro- 
duction by the commercial fishing industry 
of fish protein concentrate. 

On November 3. 1966: 

S. 985. An act to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce by preventing the use of 
unfuir or deceptive methods of packaging or 
labeling of certain consumer commoditics 
distributed in such commerce, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 2947. An act to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act in order to im- 
proye and make more effective certain pro- 
grams pursuant to such act; 

8.3008. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to promote and nasist In the ex- 
tension and improvement of comprehensive 
health planning and public health services, 
to provide for a more effective use of avail- 
able Federal funds for such planning and 
services, and for other purposes; 

S. 3298. An act to amend the Federal 
Hazardous Substances Labeling Act to ban 
hazardous toys and articles intended for 
children, and other articles so hazardous as 
to be dangerous in the household regardless 
of labeling, and to apply to unpackaged ar- 
ticles intended for household use, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 3708, An act to assist’ comprehensive 
city demonstration programs for rebuilding 
slum and blighted areas and for providing 
the public facilities and services necessary 
to improve the general welfare of the people 
who live in those arens, to assist and en- 
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courage planned metropolitan development, 
and for other purposes. 
On November 5, 1966: 

S. 84. An act to provide for reimbursement 
to the State of Wyoming for improvements 
made on certain lands in Sweetwater County, 
Wyo., if and when such lands revert to the 
United States; 

5.360. An act to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Indiana Dunes National Lake- 
shore, and for other purposes; 

S. 476. An act to amend the act approved 
March 18, 1950, providing for the construc- 
tion of airports In or in close proximity to 
national parks, national monuments, and na- 
tional recreation areas, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 690. An act for the relief of Norman J. 
Pitman; 

S. 769. An act for the relief of Dr. Marshall 
Ku; 

S. 1068. An act for the relief of Fred E. 
Starr; 

S. 1101. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain mineral interests of the 
United States in seventy-nine and onc-hun- 
dred-and-eighty-four one-thousandths acres 
located near Orangeburg, S. C., to Allen E, 
Dominick, the owner of such property; 

8. 1137, An act for the relief of Dr. Rafael 
Pedro Martinez Torres; 

S. 1349. An act to amend the inland, Great 
Likes, and western rivers rules concerning 
salling vessels and yessels under 65 feet in 
length; 

S.1496. An act to repeal section 3342 of 
title 5, United States Code, relating to the 
prohibition of employees detailed from the 
field service to the departmental service, and 
for other purposes; 

8. 1556. An act to authorize the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System to 
delegate certain of its functions, and for 
other purposes; 

8.1572. An act for the relief of Merritt A. 
Seefeldt and August S. Seefeldt; 

5. 1760. An act to authorize the acceptance 
of a settlement of certain indebtedness of 
Greece to the United States and to authorize 
the use of the payments resulting from the 
settlement for a cultural and educational ex- 
change program; i 

8. 3148. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of all right, title, and interest of the 
United States reserved or retained in certain 
lands heretofore conveyed to the city of El 
Paso, Tex,; and 

S.J. Res. 133. Joint resolution designating 
February 1967 as “American History Month.” 

On November 6, 1966: 

5. 1861. An act to provide additional as- 
sistance for areas suffering a major disaster; 

S. 2010. An act for the relief of Fun Wat 
Hoy; 

5.2040. An act for the reler of Dr. Dean 
H. Gosselin; 

8. 2100. An act for the relief of Dr. Olibio 
S. Rodriguez-Eiras; 

8. 2222. An act for the relief of Susan 
Jeanne Clynes; 

8,2451. An act for the relief of Che Yim 
Loh; 

8. 2491. An act for the relief of Dr. Juan 
Federico Antonio Lamas y Parra: 

8.2500. An act for the relief of James A. 
Todd, Ir,; 

S. 2621. An act for the relief of Ioannis A. 
Vusilopoulos and Chester (Abramezyk) Hill; 

S. 2750. An act for the relief of You I Souk; 

8. 2751. An act for the relief of David R. 
Slemon; 

S. 2763. An act for the rellef of Dr. Marcial 
Alfredo Marti Prieto (Alfredo Marti); 

S. 2798. An act for the relief of CWO dien 
Zeigier, U.S. Navy, retired; 

5.2801, An act for the rellef of Helena Gil- 
bert Maddagiri and Heather Gilbert Madda- 
girl; 

5.2829. An act to amend section 301 (a) (7) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act; 

8.2979. An act to extend coverage of the 
State Technical Services Act of 1965 to the 
territory of Guam; 


. November 21, 1966 


S. 3209. An act for the relief of Zofla Zych; 

S. 3222. An act for the relief of Dusko 
Doder; 

S. 3280. An act to authorize the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution to 
negotiate cooperative agreements granting 
concessions at the National Zoological Park 
to certain nonprofit organizations and to 
accept voluntary services of such organiza- 
tions or of individuals, and for other pur- 


poses; 

5.3254. An act to amend sections 2072 and 
2112 of title 28, United States Code, with 
respect to the scope of the Federal rules of 
civil procedure and to repeal inconsistent 
legislation; 

S. 3258. An act for the relief of Deniz Hik- 
met Sen Manos; 

8.3318. An act for the relief of Yung MI 
Kim; 

S. 3358. An act for the relief of Theodora 
Bezates; 3 

5.3391. An act to amend the Shipipng Act. 
1916, as amended, to authorize exemption 
from the provisions of the act; 

8.3466. An act to change the name of the 
Rolla Jewel Bearing Plant at Rolla, N. Dak.. 
to the William Langer Jewel Bearing Plant; 

S. 3488. An act to grant the consent of 
Congress for the States of Virginia and Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia to amend 
the Washington metropolitan area transit 
regulation compact to establish an organi- 
zation empowered to proyide transit facili- 
ties in the National Capita] region and for 
other purposes and to enact said amend- 
ment for the District. of Columbia; and 

S. 3675. An act to amend title V of the 
International Claims Settlement Act of 1949 


-to provide for the determination of the 


amounts of claims of nationals of the United 
States against the Chinese Communist re- 
gime. 

On November 7, 1966: 

5. 2338. An act to authorize the erection of 
a memorial in the District of Columbia to 
Gen, John J. Pershing; and 

S. 3389. An act to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum 
and Sculpture Garden, and for other pur- 
poses, : 

On November 8, 1966: 

S. 688. An act to amend title III of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amend- 
ed, to provide for additional means and mets- 
ures for land conservation and land utiliza- 
tion, and for other purposes; and 

S.J. Res. 167. Joint resolution to enable 
the United States to organize and hold an 
International Conference on Water for Peace 
in the United States in 1967 and authorize 
an appropriation therefor. 

On November 9, 1966: 

S: 3887. An act to amend titie 10, United 
States Code, to permit persons from countries 
friendly to the United States to reccive in- 
struction at the U.S. Military Academy, the 
U.S. Naval Academy, and the US. Air Force 
Academy, and for other purposes. 

On November 10, 1966: 

S, 195: An act for the relief of Sunnyside 

Seed Farms; 
S8. 1319. An act to authorize a work release 
program for persons sentenced by the courts 
of the District of Columbia; to deline the 
powers and dutics in relation thereto, and for 
other purposes. 

8. 1661. An act for the relief of Samuel © 
Neiburg; and 

S. 2803. An act to amend section 208(c) to 
provide that certificates issued to motor com- 
mon carriers of passengers pursuant to fu- 
ture applications shall not confer, as an inci- 
dent to the grant of regular route authority: 
the right to transport special or chartered 
parties, 

On November 11, 1966: 

8. 2770. An act to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code so as to prohibit the usë 
of likenesses of the great seal of the United 
States falsely to indicate Federal oxency: 
kponsorship, or approval. 


November 21, 1966 


GEOTHERMAL STEAM ACT OF 1966— 
MEMORANDUM OF DISAPPROVAL 


On November 15, 1966, the Secretary 
of the Senate. received from the Presi- 
dent of the United States the following 
Memorandum of disapproval on Senate 
bill S. 1674, the Geothermal Steam Act of 
1966: 

MEMORANDUM OF DISAPPROVAL ON S. 1674 


I am withholding my approval from 
the Geothermal Steam Act of 1966. 

I am taking this action because many 
of the principles embodied in the bill vio- 
late the public interest. 

Geothermal steam is produced by the 
internal heat of the earth. It is well 
known to every schoolchild in America 
under othernames. O!d Faithful at Yel- 
lowstone is one example of a geothermal 
steam spring. 

We know very little about how exten- 
Sive or valuable our geothermal resources 
are, They may be an inexhaustible sup- 
Ply of energy. Today, for example, the 
Steam from a single geothermal spring is 
generating enough electricity to serve a 
community of 50,000 people. Geothermal 
springs may also hold untapped mineral 
Wealth—such as gold, lithium, and silver. 

These circumstances dictate a policy of 
Prudence and reason in the leasing of 
Federal lands to develop this resource. 

S. 1674 does just the opposite. 

It ignores the basic lessons we have 
learned much to our sorrow—that our 
natural resources are priceless treasures 
Which must be developed with wisdom 
and foresight. 

The bill is flawed by six major provi- 
slons which run counter to sound public 
Dolicy: 

First. It provides for unfair and un- 

ted “grandfather” rights. The hold- 

ers of mineral or mining leases on Fed- 

eral lands as of September 7, 1965, would 

automatically entiticd to convert 

em into geothermal leases. This 

amounts to a free gift of valuable public 

Property rights to these developers, and 

Bives them an undue advantage over 
other prospective developers. 

Second, It provides for maximum 
leases of 51,200 acres—an area four 
times greater than our experts say is 
Needed for economical development. 
This could result in a single developer 

Shopolizing the geothermal’ resources 
of entire States. 

ird. It provides that royalties are 
Payable only on steam “sold or utilized.” 

Could encourage the wanton waste 
Of a precious natural asset. 

Fourth. It fails to provide specific and 
Clear authority for the Government to 

adjust the lease terms and conditions 
at suitable intervals, The public de- 
Serves this protection because we still 

W so little about our geothermal re- 
urces. 
t Fifth, It provides for perpetual leases 
© developer if steam is produced in 
t ercial quantities. As a result, fu- 
Mig generations of Americans will have 
Ost their stake In the formulation of 
Policies for n natural resource which 
ti be inexhaustible, and whose poten- 
al we are only beginning to appreciate. 
morth. It gives the developer 20 years 
Which to begin production. Our 
toe ntists and engineers say that this is 


a period and will encourage 
. Speculation. 
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In short, I haye withheld my approval 
because this bill does not sufficiently pro- 
tect the interests of the American peo- 

le. 
R If these weré only technical flaws in a 
measure providing for the necessary de- 
velopment of geothermal energy, I would 
gladly sign the bill For I believe we 
must move vigorously to make use of this 
promising national asset. 

But they are more than technical flaws. 
They represent a serious failure to pro- 
tect the people's interest. 

When we consider landmark legisla- 
tion of this sort, dealing with a vast and 
little-known natural resource, we must 
remember that we are acting—not just 


for today or 5 years from today—but - 


for decades to come. Once we have given 
away the people's interest in the wealth 
of their land, we cannot easily retrieve 
what has been lost. We must understand 
that we are trustees for 200 million 
Americans. All that we do must protect 
their interest—and the interest of their 
children and grandchildren—in the rich 
legacy with which nature has endowed 


us. 

This bill does not do that. And be- 
cause it does not, I will not give it my 
approval. 

This does not mean we should delay 
the deyelopment and use of these re- 
sources. Wise and prudent trustees do 
not lose opportunities to increase the 
value of the estate they manage. But we 
must assure ourselves that we have first 
protected the people's interest before we 
make our geothermal springs available 
for productive development. 

I have directed the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Acting Attorney Gen- 
eral to prepare a new proposal to accom- 
plish our objectives—one that eliminates 
the pitfalls of the present bill. 

Next year we will ask Congress for 
legislation to transform the potential of 
this national treasure into a reality. We 
will ask for legislation that will protect 
the public interest, encourage economic 
and efficient development with a fair and 
just return to the developer, and conserve 
the benefits of that development in com- 
ing generations. When that legislation 
comes before me, I shall sign it enthu- 
siastically. 

LYNDON B, JOHNSON. 

Tue WHITE Hovse, November 14, 1966. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
APPROVED AFTER SINE DIE AD- 
JOURNMENT 


The President, subsequent to the sine 
die adjournment of the Congress, noti- 
fied the Clerk of the House that on the 
following dates he had approved and 
signed bills and joint resolutions of the 
House of the following titles: 

On October 27, 1966: 

HR. 18381. An act making supplemental 
fippropriations for the fiscal ‘year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for other purposes, 

On October 29, 1966: 

TLR. 14643, An act to provide for the 
strengthening of American educational re- 
sources for international studies and re- 
search, 

On October 30, 1966: 

II. R. 14355. An act to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, and the Railroad 
Retirement Tax Act to make certain technical 
changes, to provide for survivor benefits to 
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children ages 18 to 21, inclusive, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 17285. An act to amend the Rallroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 and the Rallroad 
Retirement Tax Act, and for other purposes. 

On November 2, 1966: 

H.J. Res. 1001. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the month of May of 
each year as “Steelmark Month“; 

H.J. Res. 1322. Joint resolution fixing the 
time of assembly of the 90th 8 

H.R. 208. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to set aside funds for research 
into spinal cord injuries and diseases; 

H.R. 647. An act to amend the act of 
March 3, 1901, to permit the appointmont 
of new trustees in deeds of trust in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by agreement of the 
parties; 

HR. 872. An act to amend the provisions 
of title 18 of the United States Code relating 
to offenses committed in Indian country; 

H.R. 1269. An act for the relief of H. Fos- 
ter Hunter; 

HR. 1328. An act for the relief of Glenn D. 
Humes; 

H R. 1388. An act for the 
Ralph D. Caldwell; 

H R. 2129. An act for the rellet of Maria 
Rossi; 

HR 2600, An act to provide for the ac- 
quisition and preservation of the real prop- 
erty known as the Ansley Wilcox House in 
Buffalo, N.Y., as a national historic site; 

H.R. 3348, An act to authorize a p 
for the construction of facilities for the 
5 15 veterinary medicine and a pro- 
gram of loans for students * 
medicine: We ote 

H.R. 3500. An act for the rellef of Mrs, 
Emilie Boulay; 

HR. 3526. An act for the relief of Dr. Er! 
J. Lazaro; 8 

IR. 3530. An act for the relief of Dr. Mi- 
guel Angel Martinez y Corpas; 

HR. 3531, An act for the rellef of Dr. Julio 
3 Muniz y Sotolongo; 

R. 3536. An act f 
= : or the rellef of George 

H.R, 3689, An act for the relief of Juanita 
Cereguine de Burgh; 

H.R. 3756, An act for the rell ames 
Ea relief of J 8. 

H R. 3879, An act for the rellef o 
Buillet; ras a 

H.R. 3993. An act to authorize the issuance 
res abana is of citizenship in the Canal 

H.R. 4077. An act for the relief of Jean A. 
Quaintance; 

H.R. 4454. An act for the relief of Herman 
Feldman; 

H.R. 5622, An act for the rellef of Dr. Jorge 
Ignacio Miquel Franca: 

HR. 5958. An act relating to applications 
for writs of habeas corpus by persons In cus- 
tody pursuant to judgments of State courte: 

H.R. 5969. An act for the relief of Dr. Raul 
R. Morf; 

H. R. 5990. An act to grant increased bone- 
fits to persons receiving cash relicf under the 
merce, Canal Cash Relief Act of July 8, 

H.R. 6035. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Maj. John W. Roy, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 6115. An act for the rellef of Dr. Jose 
A. G. Mendoza; 

H.R. €226. An act for the relief of Dr. Bien- 
venido Benach Carreras; 

HR. 6443. An act for the relief of Dr. An- 
tonio U. Catasus; 

H.R. 6899. An act for thè relief of Dr, My- 
riam de la Caridad Ares y Fernandez de 
Bosch; 

H.R. 6958. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to promote savings un- 
der the Internal Revenue Service's auto- 
matic data processing system: 

H.R. 7026. An act for the relief of Nath 
Levine; 25 


relief of Maj. 


TLR. 7341, An act for the relief of Dr. Ri- 
cardo R. Fuste; 
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H.R. 7382. An act to Rmend section 1391 
of title 28 of the United States Code relating 
to venue; 

H.R. 7648. An act to anthorize long-term 
leases on the San Xavier and Salt River 
Pima-Maricopa Indian Reservations, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 7973. An act to cmend section 4339 of 
title 10, United States Code: 

H.R. 8614. An act for the relief of Miss 
Rajka Soda; 

H.R. 8917. An act to provide for the dispo- 
sition of funds appropriated to pay a Judg- 
ment in favor of the Omaha Tribe of Ne- 
braska, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8937. An act for the relief of Charles 
A. Turner; 

H.R.9213. An act for the rellef of Willlam 
A. Buzbee; 

H.R, 9217. An act for the relief of certain 
civillan employees of the Department of the 
Army at Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; 

H.R. 9348. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Harold G. Wilmarth; 

H.R. 9778. An act to amend tities 10 and 
37, United States Code, to codify recent mili- 
tary law, and to improve the Code; 

H.R. 10247. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elisabeth Manninen; 

H.R. 10253. An act for 
Luis E. Bencomo; 

H.R. 10259. An 
Allan Baumal; 

HR. 10288. An act for 
Antonio B. Santillano: 

H.R. 10662. An act for the relief of Leonard 
J. Dalton; 

H.R, 10832. An act for the relief of Gloria 
Alesna Relampagos: 

H.R. 10846. An act for the rellef of Kather- 
ine Nabokoff and Emil Homoceanu. 

H.R. 10876. An act to authorive and direct 
the Administrator of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration to quitclaim certain property 
in Jackson County, Ala.. to Skyline Churches 
Cemetery. a corporation; 

H.R. 11224. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Pedro Raphael; 

H.R. 11254, An act for the relief of Julieta 
Gloria Bersamin; 

HR, 11256. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
priority and effect of Federal tax liens and 
levies, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11467. An act for the relief of CWO 
Joseph J. McGavin; 

H.R. 11475. An act to provide for the con- 
trol or elimination of jellyfish and other 
such pests in the coastal waters of the United 


the relief of Dr, 
act for the relief of Dr. 


the relief of Dr. 


States, and for other purposes; 
H.R. 11570. An act for the relief of James 
R. Kemp; 


H.R. 11590. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Jacinta Llorens; 
H.R. 11617. An act for the relief of Jun 


H.R. 11640. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Juan Antonio Dumois; 

H.R. 11660. An act relating to interest on 
Income tax refunds made within 45 days, 
after the filing of the tax return, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R, 11676; An act for the relief of Johnny 
R. Bradley and others; 

HR. 11782. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
for additions to a reserve for certain guaran- 
teed debt obligations, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11952. An act for the rclief of Maria 
Karidakis; 

H.R. 11957. An act for the relief of Muriel 
Williams; 

H.R, 12317, An act for the relief of Dr. Au- 
gusto J. Fernandez-Conde; 

H.R. 12512. An act for the relief of Carl v. 
Elliott; 

EHR, 12781, An act for the relief of Dr. Mario 
Orlando Santos-Estevez; 

H.R. 12826. An act for the rellef of Kim Kap 
Yung; 

H.R. 12920, An act for the relief of Alex- 
ander Francis Saker, doctor of medicine; 
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H.R. 13101. An act for the relief of Mario 
P. Navarro, M.D.; 

H.R. 13192. An act for the relief of Nermin 
Demirbag Lavapies; 

H.R. 13320. An act to authorize the disposal 
of industrial diamond stones from the na- 
tional stockpile and the supplemental stock- 
pile; 

HR. 13370. An act to authorize the disposal 
of crude aluminum oxide from the national 
stockpile and the supplemental stockpile; 

H.R, 13448. An act to amend title 39, United 
States Code, with respect to mailing privi- 
leges of members of the U.S. Armed Forces 


‘und other Federal Government personnel 


overseas, and for other purposes: 

H.R, 13661. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of battery-grade synthetic manganese 
dioxide from the national stockpile; 

H.R. 13682. An act for the relief of Donald 
E. Auseon; 

H.R. 13683. An act for the relief of Robert A. 
Ivins; 

HR. 13800. An act for the relief of Sp5c. 
Ronald J. Olson, U.S. Army, retired; 

H.R. 13935. An act to give the consent of 
Congress to the State of Massachusetts to 
become a party to the agreement relating to 
bus taxation proration and reciprocity as set 
forth in title II of the act of April 14, 1965 
(79 Stat. 60), and consented to by Congress 
in that act and in the act of November 1, 
1965 (79 Stat. 1157); 

H.R. 13982. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 14, 1964, to authorize payments of any 
amounts authorized under the act to the 
estates of persons who would have been eli- 
gible for payments under the authority of 
the act, and for other purposes; 

HR. 14075. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to settle and pay certain 
claims arising out of the taking of the 1960 
decennial census; 

H.R. 14173. An act for the relief of Antonio 
Barquet Chediak; 

H.R. 14174. An act for the relief of Esteban 
Fernandez Noda; 

3 14233, An act for the relief of Beatriz 

11. 

H.R. 14347. An act to liberalize the provi- 
sions for payment to parents and children of 
dependency and indemnity compensation, 
and for other 

HR. 14517. An act to amend Private Law 
86-203 to permit the use of the vessel John 
F. Drews in the coastwise trade while it is 
owned by a citizen of the United States; 

H.R. 14525. An act for the relief of Thomas 
C. Macpherson, Jr.; 

H.R. 14741. An act to authorize an increase 
in the number of Marine Corps officers. who 
may serve in the combined grades of briga- 
dier general and major general; 

H.R. 14919. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Nussbaum; 

HR. 14864. An act for the relief of certain 
individuals; 

HR, 14920, An act for the relief of Marie 
del Carmen Bermudez; 

HR. 14984. An act for the relief of Renato 
Camacho Castro; 

H.R. 15014. An act for the relief of Henry 
P. Leonhardy; 

H.R. 15183. An act to adjust the status of 
Cuban refugees to that of lawful permanent 
residents of the United States, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 15251. An act for the relief of Walter 
W. Taylor; 

H.R: 15297. An act for the relief of Leonard 
G. Duly, lieutenant, U.S. Navy; 

H.R. 15335. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to establish an Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations,” 
approved September 24, 1959. 

I. R. 15488. An act for the relief of Dr. Ali 
Haji-Morad; 

H.R. 15727. An act to establish rates of 
compensation for certain positions within the 
Smithsonian Institution; 

ELR. 15748. An act to amend title 10. 
United States Code, to authorize a special 
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30-day period of leave for a member of the 
uniformed services who voluntarily extends 
his tour of duty in a hostile fire area; 

HR. 16074. An act to cancel certain unmid 
interest accrued after September 30, 1931, on 
loans made to World War I veterans upon 
the security of adjusted-service certificates: 

H.R. 16114. An act to provide for the in- 
clusion of premium pay under section 
5545(c)(1) of title 5, United States Code, for 
the purpose of determining benefits under 
the civil service retirement, group life insur- 
ance, and injury compensation provisions of 
such title, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 16394. An act for the relief of certuln 
enlisted members of the military services 
who lost interest on amounts deposited un- 
der section 1035 of title 10, United States 
Code, or prior laws authorizing enlisted 
members’ deposits, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 16522. An act for the relief of Vicente 
Fernandez Marino; 

HR. 16610. An act for the relief of Dr. An- 
tonio Rondon Delgado; 

H.R. 16977. An act for the relief of Eugene 
G.. Peterson, Harry E. Byers, and Russell W. 
Jordan; 

H.R. 17260. An act for the relief of Robert 
A. JeUison; 

H.R. 17261. An act for the relief of Augus- 
tus J. Theodore; 

H.R. 17271. An act to amend section 112 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to in- 
crease [rom $200 to 6500 the monthly combat 
pay exclusion for commisstoned officers serv- 
ing in combat zones; 

HR. 17376. An act to authorize the dir- 
posal of nickel from the national stockpile: 

H.R. 17451. An act to preserve the pay and 
retirement privileges for certain former 
chiefs of Navy bureaus and to e the 
pay privileges of certain former deputy chiefs 
of Navy bureaus; 

H.R. 17588. An act to amend section 806 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act with respect to assignments; 

II. R. 17636. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967. 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 17637. An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 17798. An act to provide that a Judg- 
ment or decree of the District of Columbia 
Court of General Sessions shall not consti- 
tute a lien until filed and recorded in the 
office of the Recorder of Deeds of the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 18019. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to construct an addition át 
the Walter Reed Army Medical Center, 
Washington, D.C.; > 

H.R. 18033. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Fidel Rodriguez-Cubas; 

H.R. 18217. An act to provide home leave 
for Federal seafaring personnel, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R. 18284. An act to authorize the Attor- 
ney General to adjust the legislative juris- 
diction exercised by the United States over 
lands within the Federal reformatory ut 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 

On November 3, 1966: 

H.R, 13161. An act to strengthen and im- 
prove programs of assistance for elementary 
and secondary schools, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 13196. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to increase the oppor: 
tunities for training of medical 
and personnel in other allied health lai 
sions, to improve the educational quality of 
the schools training such allied health pro- 
Tessions personnel and to strengthen and im- 
prove the existing student loan programs fof 
medical, osteopathic, dental, podiatry, phar- 
macy, optometric, and nursing students, and 
for other purposes; and 
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HR. 14644. An act to amend the Higher 
Education Facilities Act of 1963, the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, and the National De- 
tense Education Act of 1958. 

On November 5, 1966: 

H. R. 2266. An act to provide for the settle- 
Ment of claims resulting from an explosion 
at a U.S. ordnance plant in Bowie County, 
Tex., on July 8, 1963; 

H.R. 8358. An act for the relief of the 
Milan Compress Co.; 

HR, 12237. An act for the relief of Tri- 
State Construction Co., Inc.; 

H.R. 12360. An act to permit the sale of 
grain storage facilities to public and private 
nonprofit agencies and organizations; 

H.R. 14990. An act for the relief of Her- 
man Adams, doing business as the Adams 
Manufacturing Co.; and 

H.R. 15024. An act to authorize the Ad- 
Ministrator of General Services to select an 
available Government-owned site in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and to improve and lease 
Such site for a temporary heliport. 

On November 6, 1966: 
ane 6103. An act for the relief of the city 
Umatilla, 2 
H.R. 9036. 8 for the relief of J. M. 
Jr.: 
Pie estes eee 
reportin physicians osp! 
or similar rev See in the District of 
Columbia of injuries caused by firearms or 
Other dan ‘weapons; 

H.R. 10304. An act to provide for syed mane 

tory reporting by physicians and - 
tions in the District of Columbia of certain 
Physical abuse of children; 

H.R, 10327. An act to require evidence of 
Adequate financial responsibility to pay judg- 
ments for personal injury or death, or to re- 
Pay fares in the event of nonperformance of 
Voyages, to establish minimum standards for 

ger vessels and to require disclosure of 
Construction detalls on passenger vessels and 
lor other purposes; 

H.R. 14615. An act for the relief of certain 
mem and former members of the Army 
©n whose behalf erroneous payments were 

© for storage of household goods; 

TLR. 14749. An act for the relief of Kath- 

M. Perakis; 

H.R. 17658. An act to provide for the strik- 
re Of medals in commemoration of the U.S. 
281 Construction Battalions (Seabees) 

th Anniversary and the U.S. Navy Civil 
and Corps (CEC) 100th anniversary; 


Bus R. 18021. An act to amend the Small 
Investment Act of 1958, and for 
Other p 


On November 7, 1966: 
un . 11631. An act to amend title 38 of 
United States Code to clarify, improve, 
Dad add additional programs relating to the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery of the 
8 Administration, and for other pur- 


totic 14604. An act to authorize a study of 
Scilities and services to be furnished vist- 
Cap; ca students coming to the Nation's 


to 14745. An act making appropriations 
Eq the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
for vation, and Welfare, and related agencies, 
for — year ending June 30, 1967, and 
Tp 3 

Den 16715. An act to amend the Manpower 

velopment and Training Act of 1962; 
anes 16958. An act.to authorize the estab- 
public . in the District of Columbia of a 
Catt. college of arts and sciences and a vo- 

Onal and technical institute; and 
StrR. 18233. An act authorizing the con- 
Publi tion, repair, and preservation of certain 
Baty le works on rivers and harbors for nayi- 
on. flood control, and for other purposes. 
A November 8, 1966: 

Unites 20? An act to amend title 18 of the 
deal d. States Code to enable the courts to 
Darco ere effectively with the problem of 
‘otic addiction, and for other purposes; 
- 11555. An act to provide a border 
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hi al the U.S. bank of the Rio 
ae in oana with the settlement 
of the Chamizal boundary dispute between 
the United States and Mexico; 

H.R. 13551. An act to amend the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Act of 1965, and for 
other purposes; 

HR 15111. An act to provide for continued 

in the Nation's war on poverty; 

H.R. 15766. An act to establish a National 
Commission on Reform of Federal Criminal 
Laws; 4 

H.R. 17607. An act to suspend the inyest- 
ment credit and the allowance of accelerated 
depreciation in the case of certain real prop- 
erty; and 

H.R. 18119. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the Judiciary, and related agen- 
cles for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, 
and for other purposes. 

On November 9, 1966: 

H.R. 10151. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Luis Crespo. 

On November 10, 1966: 

H.R. 8436. An act to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States with respect 
to the dutiable status of watches, clocks, and 
timing apparatus from insular possessions 
of the United States; and 

H.R. 11216. An act relating to the tariff 
treatment of articles assembled abroad of 
products of the United States, and for other 


On November 11, 1966: 

H.R. 14929. An act to promote interna- 
tional trade in agricultural commodities, to 
combat hunger and malnutrition, to further 
economic development, and for other pur- 


On November 13, 1966: 

H.R. 13103. An act to provide equitable 
tax treatment for foreign investment in the 
United States, to establish a Presidential 
Election Campaign Fund to assist in financ- 
ing the costs of presidential election cam- 
paings, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 15857. Ag act to amenti the District 

of Columbia Police and Firemen’s 
Act of 1958 to increase salaries of officers 
and members of the Metropolitan Police 
force and the Fire Department, to amend 
the District of Columbia Teachers’ 
Act of 1955 to increase the salaries of teach- 
ers, school officers, and other employees of 
the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia; and for other purpooses. 


HOUSE BILLS AND A SENATE BILL 
DISAPPROVED AFTER SINE DIE 
ADJOURNMENT ' 


The message further announced that 
the President had disapproved the fol- 
lowing House bills and Senate bill, of 
the following titles: 

THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CRIME BILL 


Crime in the Nation's Capital affects 
every man, woman, and child who lives 
or visits here. Wealthy and poor, Negro 
and white, slum and suburban dweller— 
all suffer when our streets are not safe. 
For the sake of the whole community, we 
must do everything in our power to pro- 
tect innocent people from those who seek 
to harm them. 

I am acutely conscious of my respon- 
sibility as President to do all in my power 
to prevent crime. I mean to take any 
and all actions, within my power, which 


‘will help relieve today's unsatisfactory 


conditions. 

I have before me the District of Colum- 
bia crime bill, passed in the closing hours 
of the Congress. It deals exclusively 
with rules for police and the courts. It 
does not touch the quality or quantity of 
law enforcement resources: more, better 
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trained, better equipped and better paid 
Police and corrections workers. 
In my opinion, the present bill would 
create problems instead of solving them. 
If I thought that this bill would dimin- 


ish crime in the District of Columbia, I 


would sign it. I believe, however, that 
this legislation would add endless compli- 
cations and confusion to an already com- 
plex situation. It would provoke years 
of litigation. It would make the job of 
the policeman on the beat and of the 
public prosecutor much more difficult. 

I cannot approve it. 

This bill provides that a policeman 
may pick up a person and question him 
for 4 hours without making an arrest— 
6 hours, exclusive of interrogation, after 4 
an arrest—perhaps 10 hours of question- 
ing—without taking him before a judi- 
cial officer. No one doubts the necessity 
of the police questioning persons on the 
street with respect to criminal activities. 
The law has always permitted this. The 
law properly provides, however, that af- 
ter a person is deprived of his freedom— 
after he is arrested—the police must take 
him before a magistrate who will deter- 
mine whether his arrest is arbitrary or 
based on probable cause, This must be 
done without unnecessary delay. 

I am advised that the periods of ques- 
tioning provided in this bill go far be- 
yond the necessities of interrogation in 
practically all cases. 

In the case of a material witness, the 
bill contains provisions even more ex- 
treme than those applicable to suspects 
themselves. Any citizen at the scene of 
a crime—including the victim—can be 
taken into as a material witness, 
It is not necessary either to obtain a sub- 
pena, or to take the witness before a 
magistrate, until 6 hours after he is 
picked up. In effect, the person can dis- 
appear from sight merely on an indi- 
vidual policeman’s judgment that he is 
a material witness. And that there is a 
reasonable probability that he will not be 
available to testify at the trial. 

When the citizen is finally taken be- 
fore a magistrate, he can be released only 
by posting bond or collateral as security. 
He cannot be released on his own recog- 
nizance. If he were under arrest asa 
Suspected criminal, however, the Bail 
Reform Act, passed by Congress this 
year, would permit his release on his 
own responsibility. These provisions are 
much more severe than existing law. 
The U.S. attorney informs me that he 
can recall no case in which inability to 
detain material witnesses has resulted 
from the inadequacy of existing law. 

The bill contains a provision intended 
to stop the traffic in obscene pictures 
and literature. No one can have sym- 
pathy for those who pander to degraded 
instincts in man. But this provision is 
phrased so broadly that it clearly threat- 
ens freedom of the press. It authorizes 
an official in the District of Columbia— 
the U.S. attorney—to seek the prior re- 
straint of publications. If he thinks that 
a newspaper, Magazine, or book is inde- 
cent, he may go to court and obtain, 
without a full hearing on the merits, a 
preliminary injunction authorizing him 
to restrain its publication or sale. 

This section also provides for a perma- 
nent injunction, prohibiting the future 
use of any real or personal property in- 
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volyed in the publications or sale of ob- 
scene material. : 
This language is imprecise and confus- 
ing but at the yery least, it would em- 
power a court, using its contempt au- 


thority, to imprison or fine a previously 


convicted publisher of a book, magazine, 
or newspaper, if the court concluded that 
one of his new publications was also of- 
Tensivye—even though it had never been 
judicially found obscene in a full trial 
on the merits. 

The Acting Attorney General informs 
me that this sort of prior restraint has 
been condemned by the courts as uncon- 
stitutional—in violation of the first 
amendment upon which our freedom to 
spread, to publish, to read and to ex- 
change ideas is dependent. 

The bill also would establish manda- 
tory minimum sentences on conviction 
of certain crimes. This Is a step back- 
ward in judicial and correction policy. 
Indeed it is directly contrary to previous 
action taken by the Congress. Under 
the indeterminate sentencing laws, the 
Congress has recognized that the poten- 
tial for rehabilitation is increased when 
courts and correction systems are given 
fiexibility to determine sentences on 
case-by-case basis. Moreover, there is 
no need for such mandatory minimum 
sentences in the District of Columbia. 
Sentences now being imposed in the Dis- 
trict are among the highest in the 
United States. 

I have given long and careful thought 
to this legislation. 

I recognize that its sponsors believed 
it would arm the police and the courts 
with more effective tools in combating 
crime. Yet all agencies of government 
asked to comment on the bill—as well as 
the two civilian District Commissioners 
who live in Washington, and a majority 
of the District of Columbia Bar Associa- 
tion—have urged me to veto it, 

They are convinced that it does not 
strengthen law enforcement in the Dis- 
trict and does not meet the needs of the 
fight against crime, but rather introduces 
confusion and uncertainties into police 
and judicial practices. 

The Acting Attorney General advises 
me that fundamental constitutional ques- 
tions pervade the bill—four of its six 
titles raise the most serious doubts. 

We are engaged in a creat national ef- 
fort to lift the blight of bad housing, 
poor education, and unemployment from 
our cities, This effort is attacking the 
conditions that nourish high crime rates. 
But, in addition, State and local officials, 
and the Federal Government in its lim- 
ited sphere, must devise more effective 
ways of 5 crime and bringing 
criminals to acco 

Better trained ar better paid police- 
men are part of the answer to crime. 
Last year Congress enacted the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Act, to finance pilot 
projects in the most modern police tech- 
niques. Today, I am signing into law a 
substantial—and well deserved—pay in- 
crease for District policemen. 

Better police organization is part of the 
answer. Last year I appointed a District 
of Columbia Crime Commission and 
asked its members to recommend better 
ways of reducing crime in Washington. 
Many of the Commission's recommenda- 
tions are designed to make the organi- 
zation of the District Police Department 
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a model for the Nation. Most are already 
being carried out. And the District of 
Columbia Commissioners have informed 
me that they have signed and are put- 
ting into effect the reorganization plan 
for the Police Department recommended 
by the District of Columbia Crime Com- 
mission. 

Better staffed courts are part of the 
answer. This year, five new judgeships 
were added to the court of general ses- 
sions, They will help eliminate the de- 
lays which have impeded swift and ef- 
fective Justice. 

Each of these steps has the same goal: 
more effective prevention, detection, and 
punishment of crime in the District of 
Columbia. 

The problem of crime outside of the 
District of Columbia must primarily be 
dealt with by local officials. I have prom- 
ised them the complete cooperation of 
the Federal Government within its proper 
sphere. We have already begun that 
cooperation with the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Act: We are prepared to ex- 
pand our cooperative efforts. I will act 
promptly on the recommendations of the 
National Crime Commission; which Tap- 
pointed in July of 1965, when they are 
received. 

We know that criminal behavior, and 
the conditions out of which it springs, 
will not yield easily to our efforts. But 
we have given the highest priority to an 
inteligent, relentless fight to make the 
strects of the District of Columbia safe 
for law-abiding people—and we shall 
make them so. 

I renew my pledge to pursue every 
avenue, use every tool, support any law 
that holds promise of adyancing us in 
our. drive against crime. In doing so I 
will need the cooperation of every man 
and woman whose commitment—as is 
mine—is to a capital where civic order 
and social justice prevail. 


GEOTHERMAL STEAM ACT OF 1966 


I am withholding my approval from 
the Geothermal Steam Act of 1966. 

I am taking this action because many 
of the principles embodied in the bill 
violate the public interest. 

Geothermal steam is produced by the 
internal heat of the carth. It is well 
known to every schoolchild in America 
under other names. Old Faithful at Yel- 
lowstone is one example of a geothermal 
steam spring. 

We know very little about how exten- 
sive or valuable our geothermal resources 
are. They may be an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of energy. Today, for exnmple, the 
steam from a single geothermal spring 
is generating enough electricity to serve 
a community of 50,000 people. Geo- 
thermal springs may also hold untapped 
mineral wealth—such as gold, lithium, 
and silver. 

These circumstances dictate a policy 
of prudence and reason in the leasing of 
Federal lands to develop this resource. 

S. 1674 does just the opposite. 

It ignores the basic lessons we have 
learned much to our sorrow—that our 
natural resources are priceless treasures 
which must be developed with wisdom 
and foresight. 

The bill is flawed by six major provi- 
sions which run counter to sound public 
policy: 

First. It provides for unfair and un- 
limited “grandfather” rights. The hold- 
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ers of mineral or mining leases on Fed- 
eral lands as of September 7, 1965, would 
be automatically entitled to convert them 
into geothermal] leases. This amounts to 
a free gift of valuable public property 
rights to these developers, and gives them 
an undue advantage over other prospec- 
tive developers. 

Second. It provides for maximum 
leases. of 51,200 acres—an area four times 
greater than our experts say is needed for 
economical development, This could re- 
sult in a single developer monopolizing 
the geothermal resources of entire States. 

Third. It provides that royalties are 
payable only on steam sold or utilized.” 
This could encourage the wanton waste 
of a precious natural asset. 

Fourth. It fails to provide specific and 
clear authority for the Government to 
readjust the lease terms and conditions 
at suitable intervals. The public deserves 
this protection because we still know so 
little about our geothermal] resources. 

Fifth, It provides for perpetual leases 
to the developer if steam is produced in 
commercial quantities. As a result, fu- 
ture generations of Americans will have 
lost their stake in the formulation of 
policies for a natural resource which 
may be inexhaustible, and whose poten- 
tial we are only beginning to appreciate. 

Sixth. It gives the developer 20 years 
in which to begin production. Our scien- 
tists and enginecrs say that this is too 
long a period and will encourage specu- 
lation. 

In short, I have withheld my approval 
because this bill does not sufficiently 
protect the interests of the American 
people. 

If these were only technical flaws in a 
measure providing for the necessary de- 
velopment of geothermal energy, I would 
gladly sign the bill. For I believe we 
must move vigorously to make use of 
this promising national asset. 

But they are more than technical flaws. 
They represent a serious failure to pro- 
tect the people's interest. 

When we consider landmark Jegisla- 
tion of this sort, dealing with a vast and 
little-known natural resource, we must 
remember that we are acting—not just 
for today or 5 years from today—but for 
decades to come. Once we have given 
away the people's interest in the wealth 
of thelr land, we cannot easily retrieve 
what has been lost. We must under- 
stand that we are trustees for 200 million 
Americans. All that we do must protect 
their interest—and the interest of their 
children and grandchildren—in the rich 
legacy with which nature has endowed 
us. 

This bill does not do that. And be- 
cause it does not, I will not give it my 
approval. 

This does not mean we should delay 
the development and use of these re- 
sources. Wise and prudent trustees do 
not lose opportunities to increase the 
value of the estate they manage. But we 
must assure ourselves that we have first 
protected the people’s interest before we 
make our geothermal springs available 
for productive development. 

I have directed the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Acting Attorney Gen- 
eral to prepare a new proposal to ac- 
complish our objectives—one that elimi- 
nates the pitfalls of the present bill. 
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Next year we will ask Congress for leg- 
islation to transform the potential of this 
national treasure into a reality. We will 
ask for legislation that will protect the 
Public interest, encourage economic and 
eMicient development with a fair and just 
return to the developer, and conserve the 
benefits of that development in coming 
generations. When that legislation 
Comes before me, I shall sign it enthusi- 
astically. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THe WHITE House, November 14, 1966. 
ESTABLISHING’ THE PAST AND PRESENT LOCA- 

TION OF A CERTAIN PORTION OF THE COLORADO 

RIVER 

I have withheld my approval from H.R. 
13955, “Establishing the past and present 

tion of a certain portion of the 
Colorado River for certain purposes.” 

This bill would have the effect of con- 
veying 2,100 acres of public lands to a 
Eroup of 19 individuals and corporations 
Without payment of compensation. This 

comes at a time when the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court in Arizona has, under active 
Consideration, the complex and legal 
factual issues involving the ownership 
Of these very lands. The bill comes after 
the Government's ownership has been 
established with respect to almost 1,000 
Other occupants of land in this area. 

In the late 1950's investigation by the 

Department of the Interior disclosed that 
re than 1,000 persons were illegally 
Occupying public lands along the lower 
Colorado River. Subsequently, the De- 
ent initiated actions under which 

Most of these occupants either vacated 
the land or explicitly recognized Federal 
Ownership. Other occupants were re- 
moved following successful legal action 
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by the Government. Litigation in regard 
to others is still pending. 

The courts are the traditional forum 
for determining legal questions relating 
to landowenrship and I see no reason for 
making a special exception here and in- 
terfering with the orderly judicial proc- 
ess. If the case is resolved in favor of 
the claimants, they will receive title to 
the land without the present bill. If the 
case is resolved against the claimants and 
the Congress believes that the equities 
were so compelling that relief should 
have been granted, the Congress can act 
after the factual issues have been fully 
litigated and a complete record has been 
assembled. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

Tue Wuite House, November 14, 1966. 

E.R. 3901—ELISABETH VON OBERNDORFF 


I must withhold approval from H.R. 
3901, “For the relief of Miss Elisabeth 
von Oberndorff.“ 

This bill would direct the Office of 
Alien Property of the Department of Jus- 
tice to return to Miss von Oberndorff, a 
German citizen, approximately $185,000. 
This amount represents the proceeds 
from the disposition of certain property 
which she owned and which was vested 
in the Office of Alien Property during 
World War II. 

Miss von Oberndorff resided during 
World War IT in Luxembourg, a German- 
occupied country. Under these circum- 
stances, the Trading With the Enemy 
Act required that the property covered 
by the present bill be vested in the Office 
of Alien Property. 

When she came to this country in 1950, 
Miss von Oberndorff sought the return 
of her property. After a full hearing, her 
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claim was denied by a hearing examiner 
of the Office of Alien Property because 
she failed to meet the strict conditions 
for relief for aliens established by the 
Congress. She was not a member of a 
political, racial, or religious group suffer- 
ing deprivation of the rights of German 
citizenship by virtue of a law, decree, or 
regulation of the German Government. 
The examiner's denial was upheld on two 
separate occasions by the Director of the 
Office. 

I am particularly concerned that this 
bill would encourage other claimants 
to seek similar relief. Such a result 
would be most unfortunate since the pro- 
ceeds of vested property are, by law, 
deposited in the war claims fund pri- 
marily to compensate Americans for cer- 
tain losses they sustained during World 
War II. That fund is not expected to be 
adequate to pay those claims in full. 

The reports of the Judiciary Commit- 
tees do not challenge the propriety of the 
denial of Miss yon Oberndorff’s claim on 
legal grounds. These reports, however, 
justify the award on equitable grounds 
because Miss von Oberndorff was not in 
sympathy with the Nazi regime and be- 
cause she assisted a fugitive from that 
regime and members of the Luxembourg 
resistance movement. 

Miss von Oberndorff's feelings and ac- 
tions were clearly commendable. They 
do not, however, justify special relief 
from a limited fund available to pay 
Americans who hold valid claims and 
a carefully defined class of aliens, 

For these reasons, I am compelled to 
disapprove this bill. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE Warre House, November 14, 1966. 
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REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


In compliance with Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, title ITI, Regulation of 
Lobbying Act, section 308(b), which 
provides as follows: 

(b) All information required to be filed 
under the provisions of this section with the 
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Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be compiled 
by said Clerk and Secretary, acting jointly, 
as soon as practicable after the close of the 
calendar quarter with respect to which such 
information is filed and shall be printed in 
the ConcrzssionaL RECORD, 


QUARTERLY REPORTS 
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The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Secretary of the Senate 
jointly submit their report of the com- 
pilation required by said law and have 
included all registrations and quarterly 
reports received. 


The following reports for the second calendar quarter of 1966 were received too late to be included in the published reports 


for that quarter: 


A. Charles D. Ablard, 1629 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Magazine Publishers Association, Ince., 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $45.51. 

A. Active-Retired Lighthouse Service Em- 
Ployees Association, Post Office Box 2169, 
South Portland, Me. 

D. (6) $22. E. (9) $44.68, 


A. Clarence G. Adamy, 1725 I Street NW. 
Washington, D.c. 

B. National Association of Food Chains, 
1725 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Allen & Murden, Inc., 1616 H Street 


Shipowners, 
30-32 St. Mary Axe, London EC 3, England, 
and Norwegian Shipowners Association, Post 
Office Box 1452, Oslo, Norway. 

D. (6) $4,000. E: (9) $471.65. 

A. Allen & Murden, Inc., 1616 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Informal Committee of 18 European 
and Other Foreign Cruise Ship Lines, care of 
Vincent Demo, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $8,750. E. (9) $1,855.74. 

A. Nicholas E. Allen & Merrill Armour, 444 
Shoreham Bullding, Washington, D.C. 

B. Music Operators of America, Inc., 228 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $2,205. E. (9) $153.65. 


A. The American Beekeeping Federation, 
Minco, Okla. 
D. (6) $7,405.50. E.-(9) $10,235.89. 


A. American Carpet Institute, Inc., 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $405. E. (9) 8291. 

A. American Dental Association, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 7 

D. (6) $4,830.42. E. (9) $4,830.42. 


A. American Gas Association, Inc., 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. American Hospital Association, 840 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $11,347.87. E. (9) $11,347.87. 

A. American Humane Association, Post Of- 
fice Box 1266, Denver, Colo. 

E. (9) $1,687.37. 

A. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1341 G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,557.95. E. (9) $2,020.83. 


A. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
Sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
D. (6) $6,829.13. E. (9) $35,057.23. 


A, American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron, Chicago, II. 
(9) 


D. (6) $511.75. E. 

A. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) 6238.07. 


A. American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver. Colo. 
D. (6) $38,997.05. E. (9) $7,004.07. 


616,616.94. 


A. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 10 
Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $11,821.10. E. (9) $11, 821.10. 


A. American Paper Institute, Inc., 122 East 
42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. American Pulpwood Association, 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $1,500, 


A. American Surveyors, 2000 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. American Taxpayers Association, 326 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,380.45. E. (9) $1,552.97. 

A. American Thrift Assembly, 1028 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (G) $459. E.-(9) $70.41. 

A. American Vocational Association, Inc, 
1025 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $66,234. E. (9) $500. t 

A, Robert E. Ansheles, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Consolidated International Trading 
Corp., 180 Madison Avenue. New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $350. E. (9) $50.20. 


A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Floor Covering Committee Afflllated with 
the National Council of American Importers, 
295 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $6.82. 


A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Margaret Lee Weil, 33 West 67th Strect, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $806.53. 

A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B, National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Strect NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Record Industry Association of America, 
Inc., 1 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y, 


D. (6) $8,333.32, E. (9) $292.75. 


A. The Arthritis Foundation, 1212 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 


E. (9) $1,308.60. 


A. The Associated Gencral Contractors, Inc., 
1057 E Street NW., Washington, D.C, 


— 


A. A. V. Atkinson, 1925 K Street NW., Wash - 
ington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,280.02, 

A. Atlanta Committee for Democratic Re- 
publican Independent Voter Education, 2540 
Lakewood Avenue SW., Atlanta, Ga. 

D. (6) $7,389.85. E. (9) $146.29. 


A, Atlantic Richfield Co., 260 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. (9) $300. 


A. Automatic Car Wash Association, 4432 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (8) $115. E. (9) 82,863, 

A. Charles B. Balley, Sr., 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohlo. 

D. (6) $3,250.02. E. (9) $766.41. 

A. Baker, McKenzie & Hightower, 815 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, Mich. 

D. (6) $2,395. E. (9) $480.50. 

A. William G. Barr, 1101 17th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Parking Association, 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Mrs. Dita David Beard, 1707 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B, International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., 1707 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (8) $2,200. E. (9) $2,925. 


A. Daniel S. Bedell, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union, United Automobile 
Aerospace & Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America, 8000 East Jefferson Avenue, De- 
troit, Mich. 

D. (6) $2,815.44, E. (9) $1,161.04. 

A. Helen Berthelot, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communication Workers of America. 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $612.52, 


A. Walter J. Blerwagen, 5025 Wisconsin 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, 5025 Wis- 
consin Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston, 99 
John Street, New York, N.Y. and 839 Shore- 
ham Bullding, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers, 99 John Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Jocl D. Blackmon, 910 17th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Mailers Union, 2240 Bell 
Court, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) €200. 

A. Robert W. Blair. 

B. New Process Co., Warren, Pa. 

E. (9) $327.72. z 


A. C. S. Blankenship, 1925 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Communications Workers of America 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,585.62. - 

A. William Blum, Jr., 1815 H Street NW- 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) 63.480. E. (9) $672.02. 

A. Melvin J. Boyle, 1200 15th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
reste 1200 15th Street NW., Washington. 


D. (6) $3,326.52. 
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A. Joseph E, Brady, 122 Sheraton Gibson 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. Wally Briscoe. 

B. National Community Television Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 535 Transportation Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $202.50. E. (9) $23.50. 


A. Florence I. Broadwell, 1737 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1737 H Street NW. Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $2,942.34. E. (9) $1,286.14, 


A. W. S. Bromley, 605 Third Avenue, New 
York, N. T. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N-Y. 


A. Carl Bronn, 897 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

E (9) $35.85. 


A. Robert J. Brown, 1735 K Street NW, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 1735 K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $67. 


A. James E. Bryan, 2000 P Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Blue Shield 
2 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 

1. > 


D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $1,549.68. 


A. Lyman L. Bryan, 2000 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of Certified Public 
2 666 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

Ra a2 

D. (6) #10. E. (9) $16.23. 

A. Lowell A. Burkett, 1025 15th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Vocational Association, 1025 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. George B. Burham, 132 Third Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Numerous stockholders of the Burnham 
Chemical Co, 132 Third Street SE., Washing- 
ton, D.c, 

D. (6) $105. E. (9) ¢105. 


A. Charles S. Burns, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Bulid- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $584.50. E. (9) $350.83. 


A. George H. Buschmann, 2000 K Street 
„Washington, D.C, 
D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $3,333.33. 
A. The Camping Club of America, Inc., 996 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $10. 


A. Canal Zone Central Labor Union-Metael 
Trades Council, Post OMce Box 471, Balboa 
Heights, CZ. 

D. (6) $1,831.94. E. (9) $1,207.60. 


A. Richard M. Carrigan, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B, National Education Association, Divi- 
sion of Federal Relations, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,711.05, E. (9) $208.40. > 

A. Casey, Lane & Mittendorf, 26 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y, 

B. South African Sugar Association, Post 
Ofice Box 507, Durban, South Africa. 

D. (6) 67,358.75. E. (9) $1,811.92. 

A. Chamber of Commerce of the USA, 
1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. Hal M. Christensen, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Dental Association, 1750 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,250. 


A. Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, 1346 Connecticut Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $12,536. E. (9) $11,605.20. 


A. Wiliam F. Claire, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Paper Institute, Inc., 122 East 
42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. James E. Clark, Jr., 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW. Washington, D.C, 

B. The Oil Shale Corp., 680 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Collier, Shannon & Rill, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Footwear Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Inc., 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $95. 


A. Collier Shannon & Rill, 1625 I Street 
NW., W. D.C. 

B. Tool and Stainless Steel Industry Com- 
mittee, care of the Carpenter Steel Co., Read- 


ing, Pa. 
D. (6) $750. E. (9) $275. 


A. Nicholas S. Collins, 1155 15th Street 


NW. Washington, D.C. 
B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $278. E. (9) $15.71. 


A. Paul G. Collins, 815 Connecticut Avenue 


NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y, 

D. (6) $125. 


A. Colorado Open Space Coordinating 
Council, Inc., 2422 South Downing Street, 
Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $3,252.34. E. (9) $2,817.85. 


A. Colorado Railroad Association, 702 
Majestic Building, Denver, Colo. 


A. committee for Time Uniformity, 1101 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Paul Conrad, 491 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. e 

B. National Newspaper Association, 491 Na- 
tional Press Bullding, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $282.38. 

A. Bernard J. Conway, 211 East Chicago 
Avenue, Chicago, Til. 

B. American Dental Association, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ul. 

D. (6) $1,531. 

A. Harry N. Cook, 1130 17th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Waterways Conference, 


A. Joy Coombs, 137 D Street SE., Washing- , 


ton, D.C. 

B. Colorado Open Space Coordinating 
Council, Inc, 2422 South Downing Street, 
Denver, Colo. 

D, (6) $400. 

A, Council of State Chambers of Commerce, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $974.03, E. (9) $974.03. 
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A. Leo J. Crowley, 702 Majestic Building, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. Colorado Railroad Association, 702 Ma- 
jestic Building, Denver, Colo. 

A. C. B. Culpepper, Post Office Box 1736, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

B. National Conference of Non-Profit Ship- 
ping Associations, Inc. 


A. Cuna International, Inc., 1617 Sherman 
Avenue, Madison, Wis. 


D. (6) $1,585.35. E. (9) $377.02. 


A. Michael P. Daniels, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Debevoise, Plimpton, Lyons & Gates, 320 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. son 

B. Edward G. Sparrow, 1 East 66th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $37.45. 

A. Ronald W. De Lucien, 1133 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $325. E, (9) $75. 

A. Franklin W. Denius, Post Office Box 1148, 
Austin, Tex. 

B. Texas Electric Service Co., Post Office 
Box 970, Fort Worth, Tex.; Dallas Power & 
Light Co., Dallas, Tex, and Texas Power & 
Light Co., Post Office Box 6331, Dallas, Tex. 

E. (9) 8802.86. 


A. Timothy v. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Department of Water Resources, State 
of California, Post Office Box 388, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 


D, (6) $2,175.26. E. (9) $250.26. 


A. Timothy v. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Internationa] Engineering Co., Inc, 74 
Kew: Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 


D. (6) $170.90, E. (9) $10.90. 


A, Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
ee Washington, D.C. 
Sacramento Munici Utility Distric 
6201 S Street, „ 7 3 
D. (6) $1,086.48. E. (9) $30.48. 


A. R. Michael Duncan. 
B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. William E. Dunn, 1957 E Stree’ 
Washington, D.G. — 


B. The Associated General Contractors of 


America, Inc., 1957 E Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Henry I. Dworshak, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) 8553.14. 


A. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
1820 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 


ton, D.C. 
E. (9) $26.14. 


D. (6) 8123.51. 

A. Harold E. Edwards, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,370. E. (9) $300. 


A. J, C. B. Ehringhaus, Jr., Post Office Box 
1776, Raleigh, N.C. 


B. Southern Railway System, Post Office 
Box 1808, Washington, D.C, 


D. (6) $5,250, E. (9) $1,698.91. 


A5972 


A. Elliott & Naftalin, 1330 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Audio Visual Association, 3150 
Spring, Fatrfax, Va. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Warren G. Elliott, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y, 

D. (6) $475. E. (9).$149.93. 

A. John W. Emeigh, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Rural Letter Carriers’ As- 
sociation, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $303. E. (9) $11.35. 

A. Employee Relocation Real Estate Ad- 
visory Committee, 1 333 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, III 

D. (6) $16,500. E. (9) $5,331.44. 

A. Edward L. Felton, Holland, Va. 

B. National Association of Soll & Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 

D. (6) $34.94. E. (9) $34.94. 


A, Joe G. Fender, 2033 Norfolk Street, 
Houston, Tex. 

B. National Conference of Non-Profit Ship- 
ping Associations, Inc. 


D. (6) $809.29, 


A. Mello G. Fish, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Buikling, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $2,835. E. (9) $300. 

A. Floyd O. Flom, 122 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper Institute, Inc,, 122 East 
42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Frederick W. Ford. 

B. National Community Television Associa- 
tion, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 6695. E. (9) $48.50. 

A. Forest Farmers Association Cooperative, 
Post Office Box 7278, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


A, Morley E. Fox, 300 New Jersey Avenue 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Central Arizona Project 5 
Arizona Title Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

D. (6) 6204.42. E. (9) $199.11. 

A. Milton Fricke, Papillion, Nebr. 

B. National Association of Soll & Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 

D. (6) $47.88. E. (9) $47.88, 

A. David C. Fullarton, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 1735 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $136, 

A. William A. Geoghegan, 1000 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Soap & Detergent Association, 295 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Mary Condon Gereau, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D:C. 

B. National Education Association, Divi- 
sion of Federal Relations, 1201 16th Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,114.71. E. (9) $391.12. 


A. Harry J. Gerrity, 907 W. B — 
tng, w De ashington Bulld 


635 Transportation Building, 
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A. Ernest Giddings, 1346 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retired Teachers Association 
and American Association of Retired Persons, 
Executive Office, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,252.59. 

A. Robert Gladwin, Fruit Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

B. Massachusetts General Hospital, Fruit 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

E. (9) $131. 

A. Glenn F, Glezen, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert Glicker, 1642 South 52d Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

B. International Mailers Union, 2240 Bell 
Court, Denver, Colo. 

A. John A. Gosnell, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,833.34. 

A. Edward Gottlieb & Associates, Ltd., s93 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B, Florists’ Transworld Delivery Associa- 
por 900 West Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, 

ch, 


A. George Gross, 1625 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Strect NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D; (6) $1,875. E, (9) $43.62, 

A. Harlan V. Hadley, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Taxation Committee, Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association, 320 New Center Build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Harold F. Hammond, 1101 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 


A. Eugene B, Hayden, Jr,, 828 Midland 
Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn, 

B. Crop Quality Council, 828 Midland Bank 
Bullding, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $4,125. E. (9) $508.66, 

A. William H. Hedlund, 909 American Bank 
gece Portland, Oreg. 

Standard Oil Co, 

3 Calif., et al. 

A. Noel Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


of California, San 


A. Maurice G. Herndon, 801 Warner Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Insurance 
Agents 96 Fulton Street, New York, N.Y., and 
801 Warner Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $455.09. 


A. Carey W. Hilliard, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., W. 9.0 

B. The National Rural Letter Carriers’ As- 
sociation, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $303. E. (9) $15.60. 


A. Irvin A. Hoff, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 
B. United States Cane Sugar Refiners’ As- 
sociation, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
D.C. 
E. (9) $45.25. 


A. Frank N. Hofmann, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $1,000. 
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A. Lawrence J. Hogan, 1022 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D;C. 

B. A t Association of America, Inc., 
1022 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $252, 

A. Lawrence J. Hogan, 1022 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. . 

B. National Council of Speclalty Con- 
tractors’ Associations, Inc., 1022 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Home Manufacturers Association, 1119 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500, E. (9) $1,000. 


A. Harold A. Hosler, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. International Mailers Union, 2240 Bell 
Court, Denver, Colo, 

A. David P. Houliham, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


2240 Bell Court, 


A. Harold K. Howe, 400 Walker Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of Laundering, 
Joliet, III. 

D. (6) $1,598.27. 


A. Harold K. Howe, 400 Walker Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Automatic Merchandising 
Association, 400 Walker Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

A. Harold K. Howe, 400 Walker Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Outdoor Power Equipment Institute, 
Inc., 400 Walker Bullding, Washington, D.C. 


A. Floyd E. Huffman, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Rural Letter Carriers’ As- 
sociation, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $303. E. (9) $16.40. 


A. Meryle V. Hutchinson, 1030 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 10 
Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,828. 


A, Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., 
1729 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $8.10. 

A. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

E. (9) $20,330.34, 


A. International Mailers Union, 2240 Bell 
Court, Denver, Colo. 
E. (9) 6207.81. 


A. Ives, Whitehead & Co., Inc., 1737 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Chas, E. Jackson, 715 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1.50. 

A. Walter K. Jaenicke, 1957 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., 1957 E Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 


A. Ralph K. James, 1155 15th Street NW., 


Lines, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $440. E. (9) $39.16. 
A, Charlie W. Jones, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. American Carpet Institute, 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $240, E. (9) $30. 


Inc., 350 
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A. Mrs, Fritz R. Kahn, 9202 Pence Place, 
Fairfax, Va. i 

B. National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $9.75. 

A. Karelsen, Karelsen, Lawrence & Nathan, 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $391.32, 

A. Charles C. Keeble, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co. (a Delaware 
corporation), Post Office Box 2180, Houston, 
Tex. 

E. (9) $112.15. 


A I. L. Kenen, 1341 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1341 G Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $450. 


A. John A, Killick, 1820 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Bastern Ment Packers Association, Inc., 
1820 Massachusetts Ayenue NW., Washing- 


ton, D. C. 

D. (6) $12.50. 

A. John A, Killick, 1820 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Independent Meat Pack- 
ers Association, 1820 Massachusetts Avenue 


NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $270.83. 


A. Kenneth L. Kimble, 1701 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $525. E. (9) $66.24, 


A. James F. Kmetz, 1427 I Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D, (6) $4,796. 


A. Kominers & Fort, 529 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B, Committee of American Steamship 
Sy 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 

. 

D. (6) $840. E. (9) $13.10. 


A. Mrs. Thomas Kouzes, 3504 Barkley 

Drive, Fairfax, Va. 
B. National Congress of Parents and 
700 North Rush Street, Chicago, 


E. (9) $3.50. 


A. Germaine Krettek, 200 O Street SE. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Library Association, 50 North 
Huron Street, Chicago, Il. 

E. (9) $5,471.19. 


A. Dillard B, Lasseter, Post Office Box 381, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of ASCS County 
Office Employees, Jasper, Fla, 

D. (6) $825, E. (9) $125. 

A. Robert J, Leigh, 1735 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 1735 K Street NW., Washington, 

D. (6) $32. 

A, Donald Lerch & Co., Inc., 1522 K Street 
NW., Suite 808, Washington, D.C. 

B. Shell Chemical Co, 110 West 31st Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. and 1701 
K Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $4,525.92. E. (9) $4,525.92. 
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A. John J. Linnehan, 1625 L Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Bulld- 
ers of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,208. E. (9) $666.17. 

A. John M. Lumley, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B, National Education Association, Division 
of Federal Relations, 1201 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,173.10. E. (9) 8360. 


A. J. L. McCaskill, 1201 16th Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, State 
and Federal Relations, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $100. 


A. Alfred R. McCauley, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
B. Scientific Apparatus Makers Associa- 
tion, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) 6192.11. 


A. Joseph J. McDonald, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,370. E. (9) $300. 


A. Stanley J. McFarland, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, Di- 
vision of Federal Relations, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,182.73. E. (9) $421.23. 

A. Mrs. Barbara D. McGarry, 20 E Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 20 
E Street NW., Washington, D.C. and its sub- 
committee, Bipartisan Citizens Committee 
for Federal Aid for Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education, 4107 Davenport Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


720 Shoreham 


A. Wiliam H. McLin, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, Division 
of Federal Relations, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,243.02. E. (9) $624.34. 

A, C. W. McMillan, 801 East 17th Avenue, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. American National Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $4,999.98. E. (9) $623.50. 


A. Ralph J. McNair, 1701 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Assoclation of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $361.93. E. (9) $65.14. 


A. Shane MacCarthy, 20 Chevy Chase Circle 
„W D.C. s 
i Printing dures ot America, Inc, 20 
Chevy Chase Circle NW., Washington, D.C. . 
D. (6) $475. E. (9) $861.05. 


A. Jos. R. MacLaren, 4 Linden Drive, Hud- 

n Falls, N.Y. 
a. Potlatch Forests, Inc., 320 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $430.81. 

A. James Mark, Jr., 1427 I Street NW, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $4,796. 


A. Edwin E. Marsh, 600 Crandall Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 

B. National Wool Growers Association, 600 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

D. (6) $3,255. E. (9) $300.02. 


A5973 


A. Michael Marsh, 400 First Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $396.16. 


A. J, M. Massey, 1925 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
R Sone Workers of America, 
treet NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) 8502.84. 


A. Albert E. May, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $382. E. (9) $43. 

A, Anthony Mazzocchi, 1126 16th Street 
NW. Washington, D.C. 

B. Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers In- 
ternational Union, 1840 California Street, 
Denver, Colo. ` 

D. (6) $1,437.50. E. (9) $227.50. 

A. Robert A, Means, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Donald Melyin, 20 E Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. CUNA International, Inc., 1617 Sherman 
Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $622.80, E. (9) $281.82. 


A. Joseph L. Miller, 918 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 


B. Northern Textile Association and Na- 
tional Parking Association. 


550 Clarence Mitchell, 422 First Street SE., 


ashington, D.C. 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A, Stephen A. Mitchell, Post Office Box 486, 
Taos, N. Mex, 


A. Mrs. Jennelle Moorhead, Eugene Con- 
tinuation Center, Eugene, Oreg. 


A. Jo V. Morgan, Jr., 815 15th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 


B. American Humane Association, Post 
Office Box 1266, Denver, Colo. 
D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Curtis Morris, 1725 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Gas Association, Inc., 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Micah H. Naftalin, Elliott & Naftalin, 
8 el Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 

B. Ethyl Corp., 1155 15th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 6750. 

A. Micah H. Haftalin, Elliott & Naftalin, 
1330 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. South Potomac Citizens’ Crisis Commit- 
tee, 8701 Riverview Road, Oxon Hill, Md. 

D, (6) $467. 

A. National Associated Businessmen, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. 

D. (6) $1,717.80. E. (9) $1,600.67, 

A. National Association for the Ad 


vance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. National Association of Blue Shield 
Pans, 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 


E. (9) $1,549.68. 


A5974 


A, National Association of Building Owners 
and Managers, 134 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 


cago, III. 
E. (9) $103.06. 
A. National Association of Food Chains. 


1725 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $350. E. (9) $350. 


A. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,156.30. E. (9) $15,220.13. 


A. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, Inc., 96 Fulton Street, New York, 
~~ 


E. (9) $455.09. 

A. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 155 East Superior Street, Chicago, 
III., and 1300 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,450. E. (9) $35,648.32, 

A. National Association of Social Workers, 
Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y., and 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $2,490. E. (9) $2,490. 


A. National Coal Association, Coal Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 


A. National Counsel Associates, 421 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., W. DC. 

B. Central Scientific Co., 1700 Irving Park 
Road, Chi 

D. (6) 


A. National Counsel Associates, 421 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for the Study of Revenue 
Bond Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $17780. 


A. National Community Television Associ- 
ation, Inc., 535 Transportation Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $969.50. E. (9) $969.50. 


cago, III. 
$900. E. (9) $226.06. 


A. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C, 
D. (6) $116,699.03. E. (9) $12,151.07. 


A. National Federatioh of Independent 
Businesses, Inc., 920 Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $23,069.06. E. (9) $23,069.06. 

A. National Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation, 1820 Massachusetts Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,615.05. E. (9) $2,068.80. 

A. National Parking Association, 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $625. 


A. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $15,767.60. E. (9) $8,155.62. 

A. National Rehabilitation Assoclation, Inc., 
1522 K Street NW. Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,724 E. (9) $1,117. 

A. National Retired Teachers Association, 
and American Association of Retired Persons, 
an Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 


E. (9) $1,431.45. 


A. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
Hon. 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW d 
ington, D.C, e 


D. (8) $15,050, E. (9) $8,562. 


A. National Small Business Assoc! 
1225 19th Strect NW., Washington, ota 


D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $2,502.52, 
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A. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
clation, 1735 K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 
E. (9) $235. 


A. National Wool Growers Association, 600 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah, 

D. (6) $9,997. E. (9) $5,149.52. 

A. Edward K. Nellor, 1900 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Ivan A. Nestingen, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. CUNA International, Inc., 1617 Sher- 
man Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) 621.70. 

A. Robert W. Nolan, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $100. 

A. North Carolina Cotton Promotion Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Post Office Box 5425, Raleigh, 
N.C. 

E. (9) 868. 


A. R. E. O'Connor,’ 122 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper Institute, Inc., 122 East 
42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Charles T. O'Neill, Jr., 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $450. E, (9) $64.60. 

A. J. Allen Overton, Jr., 1102 Ring Bullding, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 61.200. 


A. Lew M. Paramore, Town House Hotel, 
Post Office Box 1310, Kansas City, Kans, 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 225 South 
Meramec, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. Geo. F. Parrish, Charleston, W. Va. 

B. West Virginia Railroad Association, Post 
Office Box 7, Charleston, W. Va. 

E. (9) $153.86. 


A. Perry S. Patterson, 800 World Center 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
B. Automatic Phonograph Manufacturers. 


A. A. Harold Peterson, 500 Minnesota Fed- 
eral Building, Minneapolis, Minn, 

B. National R.E.A. Telephone Association, 
500 Minnesota Federal Bullding, Minne- 
apolis, Minn, 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $2,637.60. 

A. Andrew A. Pettis, 100 Indiana Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. I. U. XI. S. W. A.-G. E. B., 534 Cooper Street, 
Camden, NJ. 

D. (6) $4,956. E. (9) $3,288.59. 


A, Joseph D, Phelan, 485 National Press 
Building, Washington, D,O. 

B. Colorado River Association, 417 South 
Hill Street, Los Angeles, Calif, 

D. (6) 83.100. E. (9) $855, 

A. Pierson, Ball & Dowd, 1000 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Federal Cartridge Corp., 2700 Foshay 
Tower, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (8) $237, 


A. Albert Pike, Jr, 277 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y, 

A. J. Francis Pohlaus, 422 First Strect SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 
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A. William I. Powell, 1110 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $12.70 

A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Bermuda Trade 
Board, Hamilton, Bermuda. 

D. (6) $1,666. E. (9) 676.16. 

A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Bulk Food Carriers, Inc,, 311 California 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $900. 


Development 


A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Sea-Land Service, Inc., Post Office Box 
1050, Elizabeth, N.J. 

D. (6) $900. 

A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. South Atlantic & Caribbean Line, Inc., 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $200. 


A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Stimson Lumber Co., Post Office Box 68, 
Forest Grove, Oreg. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $422.60. 

A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Elisabeth yon Oberndorff, 200 East 66th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Stanley Rector, 720 Hotel Washington, 
Washington, D.O. 

B, Unemployment Benefit Advisors, Inc. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Robert E. Redding, 1101 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Time Uniformity, 1101 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. Robert E. Redding, 1101 17th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. ; 

B. Tra tion Association of America, 
1101 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. J. A. Reidelbach, Jr., 1119 Barr Bullding, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Home Manufacturers Association, 1119 
Barr Bullding, Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $200. 


A. John J. Riley, 1625 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Bullders 
of the United States, 1625 L Strect NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $55. 

A. John Rippey, 20 E Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. CUNA International, Inc., 1617 Sherman 
Avenue, Madison, Wis. 


D. (6) $662.55. E. (9) $73.50. 


— 


A. Nathaniel H. Rogg. 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Bullders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (G) $1,312.50. E. (9) $95. 


— 


A, John F. Rolph III. 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, Now York, N.Y. 

D. (0) 8500. 


— 


A. Harland J. Rue. 
B. New Process Co, Warren, Pa. 
E. (9) 6521.04. 
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A. Mrs. Edward F. Ryan, 110 Bridge Street, 
Manchester, Mass. 

B. National Congress of Parents & Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, Il. 

E. (9) $166.92. 

A. Francis J. Ryley, 519 Title and Trust 
Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 
Francisco, et al. 


San 


A. Stanley W. Schroeder, 1102 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D: (6) $300. 


A. Clayton A. Seeber, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, Di- 
vision of Federal Relations, 1201 16th Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,177.68, E. (9) $252.84. 


A. Theodore A. Serrill, 491 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. - 

B. National Newspaper Association, 491 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $93.14. 


A. John J. Shechan, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $300, 

A. Laurence P. Sherfy, 1102 Ring Buliding. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $575. 

A. Robert L. Shortie, 306 International 
Trade Mart, New Orleans, La. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 225 South 
Meramec, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. A. Z. Shows, 1800 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Wilmac Corp., 1800 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $797.95. 

A. Jack C. Skerrett, 717 19th Strect South, 
Arlington, Va. 

B. The Camping Club of America, Inc., 996 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $10. 


A. W. A. Smallwood, 1925 K Street NW., 
Wushington, D.C, 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Waehington, D.C. 

A. Gordon L. Smith, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Edward Gottlieb & Associates, 485 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $15.35. 

A. Dr, Spencer M. Smith, Ir, 1709 North 
Glebe Road. Arlington, Va. 

D. (0) $3,125.90, E. (9) $2,330.12, 


A. Society for Animal Protective Legisla- 
tion, Post Office Box 3719, Georgetown Sta- 
tion, Washington, D.C; 

D. (6) $3,807.53. E. (9) $10,451.42. 


„A. Marvin J. Sonosky, 1225 19th Street 
Nw., Washington, D.C. 


A. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associa- 
tion, Drawer 747, Durant, Okia. 

E. (9) $161. 

A Lawrence Speiser; 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Civil Liberties Union, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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A. .Chester S. Stackpole, 605 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Gas Association, Inc., 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. State and Federal Relations, National 
Education Association, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $18,025.05. 


A. Mrs, Nell May Ferguson Stephens, Post 
Office Box 6234, Northwest Station, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Hamilton Watch Co, and Elgin National 
Watch Co, 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $90. 


A, Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connccticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Texaco, Inc., 135 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. Mrs. Alexander Stewart (Annalee), 120 
Maryland Avenue NE., Washington, D.-C. 

B. Women's International League for 
Peace and Freedom, 120 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $37,126.67. E. (9) $8,455.82. 

A. Nelson A, Stitt, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW. Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Ad hoc group of publishers. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg. Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, 
DL. 

B. New York Mercantile Exchange, 6 Harri- 
son Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. William A. Stringfellow, 6004 Roosevelt 
Street, Bethesda, Md. 

B. National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents, 520 Investment Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

E. (9) $34.50. 


A. Philip W. Stroupe, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $112.35. 

A. Richard L. Studley, 1400 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Machinery Dealers National Association, 
1400 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

A. Walter B. Stults, 537 Washington Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Small Business 
Investment Companies, 537 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. 


A. Barry Sullivan, 536 Washington Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of River & Harbor 
Contractors, 3900 North Charles Street. Balti- 


more, Md. 
D. (6) $750. E. (9) $139.73. 


A. Monroe Sweetland, 1705 Murchison 
Drive, Burlingame, Calif. 

B. National Education Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $335. E. (9) $50. 


1201 


A. J. Woodrow Thomas, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Trans World Airlines, 10 Richards Road, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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A. Julia C. Thompson, 1030 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Nurses’ on, Inc., 10 


Associati 
Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y, 
D. (6) $3,320.94, 
A. Eugene M. Thoré, 277 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 
B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. John N. Thurman, 1625 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific American Steamship Association, 
635 Sacramento Street, San Prauctase, Calif, 

D. (6) $1,125, E. (9) $884.59. 


A. Dr. Frank A. Todd, 1522 K Street NW, 
Washington, D.C. 


E. (9) $531.60. 


A. Dwight D. Townsend, 1012 14th Street 
NW. Washington, D.C. 

B. Cooperative League of USA, 59 Eust Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, Ni. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $1,995. 


A. Trade Relations Council of the United 
1 2 Inc., 122 East 42d Street, New York, 


A. Transportation Association of America, 
1101 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $267.86. 

A. Richard S. Tribbe, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Trans World Airlines, 10 Richards Road, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


A. Paul T. Truitt, 1700 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Plant Food Institute, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Trustees for Conservation, 251 Kearny 
Street. San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $6,866.20. E. (9) $3,201.95. 

A, United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc. 
321 West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $1,453.98, 

A. United States Cane Sugar Refiners’ Asso- 
clation, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $264.13. 


A. United States-Japan Trade Council, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. F. Bourne Upham IT, 1102 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, . 
B: American Mining Congress, Ring Bud 
ing, Washington, D.C. ire 

D. (6) $580. 


A. Charles R. Van Horn, 17th and H Streets 
NW., Washington, D.c. 

B. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. and 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co,, Charles and 
Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 

A, Vetercns of World War I, U.S. A, Inc., 40 
G Street NE., Washington, D.C. 


A. R. K. Vinson, 1400 20th Street, NW. 
Washington, D.C. 


B. Machinery Dealers National Association, 
1400 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Volume Footwear Retailers Association, 
Inc., 51 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $18,527.17. 


A. Harold S. Walker, Jr., 605 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y, 


B. American Gas Association, Inc, 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Paul H. Walker, 1701 K Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C, 


B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $475. E. (9) $38.07. 

A. Franklin Wallick, 1126 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aerospace and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, 8000 East Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $3,570.35. E. (9) $1,092.34. 


A. Water for the West, 485 National Press 


Building, Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $6,244.43. 


A. Weaver, Glassie & Molloy, 1527 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Atlantic-Richfield Co., 260 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Dr. Frank J. Welch, 3724 Manor Road, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 1735 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. John C. White, 838 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,125, E. (9) $318.03. 

A. John C. White, 1317 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Private Truck Council of America, Inc. 
1317 F Street NW. Washington, D.C. 


— 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. American Society of Travel Agents, Inc., 
360 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $32.65. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW.. Washington, D.O. 
B. Arapahoe Indian Tribe, Fort Washakie, 


Wyo. 
E. (9) $1.30. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Confederated Salish and Kootenai Tribes 
of the Flathead Reservation, Mont. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Quinaielt Indian Tribe, Tahola, Wash. 

A. Robert P. Will, 487 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The M tan Water District of 
Southern California, 1111 Sunset Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,600. E. (9) $1,036.67. 


A. Harding deC. Williams, 1300 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
III.: 1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,916. E. (9) $79.55. 


A. John C. Williamson, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
III.; 1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

D. (6) $4,250. E. (9) $538.06. 
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A. Kenneth Williamson, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C, 

B. American Hospital Association, 840 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, HL 

D. (6) $1,405.38. E. (9) $586.25. 

A. Morton M. Winston. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Edmund N. Wise, 729 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.O. 

B. National Association of Home Builders, 
1625 L Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $705.10. 


A. Richard F. Witherall, 702 Majestic 
Building, Denver, Colo. 

B. Colorado Railroad Association, 702 Ma- 
jestio Building, Denver, Colo. 

A. Venlo Wolfsohn, 1729 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., 
1729 H Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $1.50. 

A. Nathan T. Wolkomir, 1737 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1737 H Strect NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,692.34. E. (9) $1,383.27. 

A. Sidney Zagri, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $4,998. 
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QUARTERLY REPORTS 
The following quarterly reports were submitted for the third calendar quarter 1966: 


(Norz.— The form used for reports is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Record, questions are not 
repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


FILE One Cory WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE Two COPIES WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 


This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this-page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE AN X BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” Rerort (“Registration”): To “register,” place an &. below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY Report: To indicate which one of the four calendar quorters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page I and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. ‘The first additional page should be num- 
bered as page 8, and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” 6.0 ete. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


—— ie -a e 


REPORT 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


(Mark one square only) 


—— — =- . - = 


NOTE on ITEM “A".—(a) In GENERAL. This Report“ form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 
(1) Employee“ — To file as an “employee”, state (in tem B“) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”, (If the 
employee“ is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 
t filing a Report as an “‘employee"’.) 

(u) Employer“ — To file as an employer“, write None“ in answer to Item B.. 

(b) Separate Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 

(1) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieyed of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their agents or employees. 

(u) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 2. If this Re 
1. State name, address, and nature of business. t is Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or i 
who will fle Reports for this Quarter, i 3 


NOTE ON ITEM R. Reports by Agents or Employecs. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers. except 
that: (a) If & particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one 8 but al 
members of the group are to be named. and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report —naming both persons as “employers"—is to be filed each quarter. 


B. Emptover.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


Norse on Item “‘C".—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests," as used in this Re rt, means * 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation." “The term e bills, 1 ting 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by either House“ - 302(e). ` 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests. organizations and Individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(e After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND Pvsiications in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 2. State the general legislative interests of 3. In the case of those publications which the 
tive interests are to continue. it receipts the person filing and set forth the specific person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
and expenditures in connection with legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short tributed in connection with legislative in- 

ey titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and ‘€rests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
legislative interests have terminated. Senate numbers of bills, where: known: (c) tity distributed; (e) date of distribution, (d 


a place an “X" in the box at the citations of statutes, where known; (d) ers of printer or publisher (if publications 


were paid for by person fi j 
left, so that this Office will no whether for or against such statutes and donee tif publications dial Ae idee 4 


longer expect to receive Reports. bills. gift). 
(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages If more space is needed) 


4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
Pated expenses will be; and If for an agent or employee, state also what the dally, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be 
If this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item "C4" and fill out item “D” and E“ on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 
combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.< 


S—— — 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 14 
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Note on Item “D.”—(a) In General. The term “contribution” includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses 
printed or duplicated matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for 
such printed or duplicated matter—is a “contribution.” “The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit 
of money, or anything of value, and Includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make a contribution“ 
Section 302 (a) of the Lobbying Act. 

(Ù) Ir THIS REPORT Is FOR AN EMPLOYER.—(Ì) In General. Item D Is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expendi- 
tures are made, or will be made, in accordance with legislative interests, 

(u) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals.—A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of 
expenditures which it makes in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available 
in the ordinary course of operating a business not connected in any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, 
even though it does have expenditures to report. 

(lil) Receipts of Multipurpose Organtzations—Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the 
purpose of attempting to Influence legislation. Such orgunizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assess- 
ments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, 
assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such 
organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their ducs, assessments. and other contributions on that basis. However, 
each contributor of $500 or more Is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 

(c) Ir THIS REPORT Is ror an AGENT OR Emrrover.—(i) In General. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items 
“D 5" (received for services) and “D 12" (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it 
will be presumed that your employer is to relmburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 

(it) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More.—When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts 
to $500 or more, lt is not necessary to report such contribution under "D 13" and D 14,” since the amount has already been reported 
under "D 5," and the name of the employer“ has been given under Item “B” on page 1 of this report. 


D. Recetprs (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS): 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write None“ in the space following the number. 


Receipts (other than loans) Contributors of $500 or more 
23 Dues and assessments (from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 
2.6—.— Gifts of money or anything of value 13. Have there been such contributors? 
3. .. Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift i TEE 
4. 2 “Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter S yos OF MNO: asesan 
1 Received for services (e. g., salary, fee, etc.) 14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
joans) during the period“ from January 1 through the last 
Oi ET Toran for this Quarter (Add items 1“ through 3“ days of this Quarter total $500 or more: 
* . Received during previous: Quarters: ot calendar: year Attach hereto plain sheets of paper, approximately the size of this 
— page, tabulate data under the headings Amount“ and Name and 
8. $-------- Tora. from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add “6 Address of Contributor”; and indicate whether the Inst day of the 
and "7") period is March 31, June 30, September 30, or December 31. Prepare 
Loans Received such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 
“The term ‘contribution’ 8 a . . loan Š 5 30a (a). Amount Name and Address of Contributor 
8 Torx now owed to others on account of loans s ” 
118 Borrowed from others during this Quarter !!!! RAH PONY San vena scorer e 
11. 8 Repaid to others during this Quarter $1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bidg.. New York, N.Y. 
— gees $1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg.. Chicago, Dl. 


12. $_......."Expense money” and Reimbursements received this 
Quarter $3,285.00 Tora. 


Nore on Irem “E"”.—(a) In General. “The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money 
or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure"—Section 
302(b) of the Lobbying Act. 

(Ù) Ip Tuts Rerorr Is ron AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employces, all expenditures will come under telephone and 
telegraph (Item E 6") and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item E 7"). 

E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING Loans) in connection with legislative interests: 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is None,“ write None“ in the spaces following the number. 


Expenditures (other than loans) Loans Made to Others 
— Public relations and advertising services “The term ‘expenditure’ Includes a... loan. Sec. 302(b). 
12. $........ToraL now owed to person filing 
n Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than item 13) @22cocc Lent to others during this Quarter 
a) WES MOREA -Repayment received during this Quarter 
3. $-.._....Gifts or contributions made during Quarter 
15. Recipients of Expenditures of $10 or More 
4. 6. rlnted or duplicated matter, including distribution In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or 
cost on behalf of the person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper 
V approximately the size of this page and tabulate data as to 
etre; Office overhead (rent, supplics, utliities. etc.) expenditures under the following heading: “Amount,” “Date 
6. $_...-...Telephone and telegraph 6 or Dates,” Name and Address of Recipient,” “Purpose.” Pre- 
Big aS), Travel, food, lodging, and entertainment pare such tabulation in accordance with the following example; 
8 All other expenditures Amount Date or Dates—Nume and Address of Rectpient—Purpose 


$1,750.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 
tf eee _-Torat for this Quarter (Add “1" through "8") 3700 dearer taa 
10... „ Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year $2,400.00 7-15, 8-15, 0-15: Britten & Blaten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg.. 
Washington, D.C.—Public relations 
service at $800.00 per month. 


— — 


S Torat from January 1 through this Quarter (Add "9" — 
and 100 $4,150.00 Toran 
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A. Charles D. Ablard, 1629 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) 826.40. 

A, Robert L. Ackerly, 1625 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Chemical Specialties Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Inc,, 50 East 4lst Street, New York, 
NY. 

E. (9) $114.84. 


A. Francis L. Adams. 

B. Pacific Power & Light Co,, Public Service 
Building, Portland, Oreg, 

D. (6) 6150. E. (9) $30.20. 


A. Clarence G, Adamy, 1725 I Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Food Chains, 
1725 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 6300. 


A. Ad Hoc Committee of the Construction 
Industry Advancement Funds, 1016 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Ad Hoc Committee of Electronic Com- 
ponent Manufacturers, Room 910, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $963.68. E. (9) 6963.88. 

A. Ad Hoc Committee on Paper Industries 
Machinery Tariffs, 1700 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, Dc. 

D. (6) $1,140. E. (9) $1,140. 


A. Aerospace Industries Association of 
Amorica, Inc., 1725 DeSales Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,349. S. (9) $5,349. 


A. Aircrnft Owners and Pilots Association, 
4650 East-West Highway, Bethesda, Md. 
E. (9) $7,132.00. 


A. Air Traffic Control Association, Inc., 525 
School Strect SW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Alr Transport Association of America, 
222 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 


D. (C) $3,207.22. E. (9) $3,267.22, 

A. Mrs. Donna Allen, 3306 Ross Place NW. 
Washington, D.C, 

B. National Committee to Abolish HUAC, 
555 North Western Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (0) 81.00. E. (8) $1,306.15, 


A. Kenneth D. Allen, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 


ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $78, E. (9) $13.59. 

A. Louis J. Allen, 1121 Nashville Trust 
Bunding, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Class I rullronds in Tennessee. 


A. Amalgamated Transit Union, 5025 Wis- 
consin Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
‘A. American Aniline Products, Ine, 25 Me- 
an Boulevard, Paterson, NJ. 
E. (8) $1,525.14. 


A. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street, Washington, D.C. 
wee American Committee for Flags of Neces- 

J. 25 Broadway New York, N.Y, 
ee American Farm Bureau Federation, 
ana Handies Mart Plaza, Chicago, III., and 

25-13th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (G) $32,199. E. (9) $32,199, 

A. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
5 of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 

reet NW., Washington, D.C, 

E, (9) $40,353.02. 
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A. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 100 In- 
diana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,170.20. E. (9) $3,966.61. 

A. American Federation of Musicians, 641 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y, 

D. (6) $331,861.71. E. (9) $6,415.35, 


A. American Hotel & Motel Association, 221 
West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. American Humane Association, Post 
Office Box 1266, Denver, Colo. 

E. (9) $1,500. 


A. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 1629 K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,425, E. (9) $1,425, 

A. American Insurance Association, 
William Street, New York, N-Y. 

D. (6) $6,062. E. (9) $6,062, 

A. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1341 G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $346.27. E. (9) $678.20. 


A. American Justice Association, Inc., De- 
fense Highway, Gambrills, Md. 
D. (6) $25. E. (9) $25. 
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A. American Life Convention, 211 East Chi- 
cago Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $409.49. E. (9) $15.07. 

A. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $13,511.09. 


A. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
E. (9) 482.09. 


A. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 10 
Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $11,030.76. E. (0) $11,030.76, 

A. American Optometric Association, Inc., 
in care of Dr. Melvin D. Wolfberg, 100 West 
Pine Street, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

E. (9) $6,254.77. 


A. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
Enst Ohio Street, Chicago, T. 
D. (6) $780.05. E. (9) $786.05. 


A. American Parents Committee, Inc., 20 
E Street NW., Washington, D.C., and the sub- 
committee Bipartisan Citizens Committee for 
Federal Aid for Public Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education, 2107 Dayenport Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $20,836.25. E. (9) $358.78, 


A. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y, 
D. (c) $6,012. E. (9) $6,920, 


A. American Podiatry Association, 3801 
16th Strect NW., Washington, D.C. 

D: (6) $2,378.04. E..(9) $2,378.04. 

A. American Restaurant Institute, 1414 I 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,950. E. (9) 85,918.06. 

A. American Short Line Raliroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,249.18. E. (9) $1,249.18. 


A. American Stock Yards Association, 1712 
1 Street K Washington, D.C, 
D. (6) $1,350. E. (9) 6900. 


A. American Surveys, 2000 F Street NW. 
Washington, D.O. 
B. Certain cement companies, 


A. American Taxpayers Association, 326 
Pennsylvania Bullding, Washington, D.C. 


D. (C) 22.130. E. (9) $1,679.79. 
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A. American Textile Manufacturers Insti- 
a Inc,, 1501 Johnston Building, CKarlotte, 

D. (6) $11,894.65. E, (9) $11,804.65. 

A. American Transit Association, 815 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $26,450. E. (9) $21,533.06. 


A. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $20,290.06. E. (9) 815,118.20. 

A. American Warehousemen's Association, 
222 West Adams Street, Chicago, III. 


A. American Waterways Operators, Inc., 
1250 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $2,036.64. E. (9) $2,036.64. 


A. Cyrus T. Anderson, 400 First Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Football League, 1 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


A. Cyrus T. Anderson, 400 First Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Spiegel, Inc., 2511 West 234 Street, Chi- 
cago, III. 


A. Jerry L. Anderson, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.c, 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Plorida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.c. 

D, (6) $150. 


Fea Walter M. Anderson, Jr., Montgomery, 


B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 
Tk National Bank Building, Montgomery, 


a, 

D. (6) $351. E. (9) 6699.00. 

A. Mrs. Erma Angevine, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., Washi: DO. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. George W. Apperson, 100 Indiana Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.O. 

B. Division 689, Amalgamated ‘Transit 
2 3 Indiana Avenue NW., Washing- 


A. Carl F. Arnold, 1101 17th Street NW. 
Washington, D.O. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,000, E. (9) $1,629.68. 


A. Associated Railroads of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania Railroad Station, Raymond 
Plaza, Newark, NJ. £ 

A. Associated Third Class Mail Users, 100 
Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, Inc., 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $525. E. (9) $525. 


A, Association of American Railroads, 929 
Transportation Building, W: m, D.C. 

D. (6) $23,960.16. E. (9) 623,800.16. 

A. Association on Broadcasting Standards, 
Ine, 1741 DeSales Street NW. Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) 83167. E. (9) $038.83. 

A. Association on Japanese Textile Im- 
ports, Inc. 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y, 

A. A. V. Atkinson, 1925 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,833.65. 
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A. Atlantic Richfield Co., 260 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. (9) $300. 


A. Robert L. Augenblick, 61 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 
B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
A. Richard W. Averill, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
* 


A. Michael H. Bader, 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association on Broadcasting Standards, 
ee 1741 DeSales Street NW., Washington, 

O. 


A. Harry 8, Baer, Jr., 1725 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Aerospace Services Associa- 
tion, 1725 DeSales Street NW., Washington, 
Do, 

E. (9) $80.50. 


A. Douglas B. Bagnell, Post Office Box 486, 
Fairhope, Ala. 

B. Maine Potato Council, 
Maine, 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Charles B. Balley, Sr., 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $3,250.02. E. (9) $1,907.19. 


Presque Isle, 


A. Donald Baldwin, 1625 I Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Northern Pacific Railway Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.; Great Northern Railway Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rall- 
road Co., Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $300. 

A. Ernest L, Borcella, Washington, D.C. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


A. Robert O. Barnard, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

A. Barnes, Richardson & Colburn, 734 15th 
Strect NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Industrial Diamond Conservation Com- 
mittee. 

A. Arthur R. Barnett, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000, E. (9) $50.60, 

A. Irvin L. Barney, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of 
America, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $3,600, * 

A. A, Wesley Barthelmes, 2133 Wisconsin 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Insurance Co. of North America and 
Life Insurance Co, of North Americs, 1600 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 

D. (6) $597.30. E. (9) $206.36. 


A. James P, Bass, 1101 17th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C 

B. American Airlines, Inc., 1101 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. Roy 3 532 Shoreham B $ 
theory N nee 
Service 


B. Clear 8 Broadcasting 
(cons). 532 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
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A. Donald S. Beattie, 400 First Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,050. 


A. Lowell R. Beck, 1705 DeSales Street, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bar Association, 1705 DeSales 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) 810. 


A. Daniel S. Bedell, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aerospace & Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, 8000 East Jefferson Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $3,284,68. E. (9) $735.56. 

A. John H. Beidler. 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,690. E. (9) $526.17. 

A. James F. Bell, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW. Washington, D.C. 

B. National Assotiation of Supervisors of 
State Banks, 1101 17th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $4.99. 


A, Ernest H. Benson, 400 First Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $5,500. 


A. Helen Berthelot, 1925 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.O. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

E. (9) 614.67. 

A. Andrew J. Biemiller, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,265. E. (9) $663.05. 


A. Robert J. Bird, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Paul Revere Life Insurance Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass, 

A. John H. Bivins, 1271 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

A. Robert W, Blair. 

B. New Process Co., Warren, Pa. 

E. (9) $927.91. 

A. Wm. Rhea Blake, 1918 North Parkway, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $3,062.50, E. (9) $1,243.86. 


A. C. B. Blankenship, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. i 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW. Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,638.84. 


A. Blumberg, Singer, Ross & Gordon, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


N.Y. 
D. (6) $6,250. E. (9) $211.41. 


— 


A. Eugene P. Boardman, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $2,309. E. (9) $36. 
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A. Maurice G. Boehl, 918 16th Street NY., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 

A. Eugene F, Bogan, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for a Reasonable World Trade 
Center, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Eugene F. Bogan, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $44.85. 


A. Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc, 25 
West 43d Street, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $105.25. E. (9) $101.50. 


A. Robert T. Borth, 777 14th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B, General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Are- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) 62.000. E. (9) $71.75. 


A. G. Stewart Boswell, 620 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Agricultural Em- 
53 620 Southern Building, Washington. 


ea (6) $2,000. E. (9) $138.21. 

A. Melvin J. Boyle, 1200 15th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
one 1200 15th Street NW., Washington, 

0 


D. (6) $3,328.52, 


A. Samuel E, Boyle, 428 South Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 

B. The Christian Amendment Movement, 
804 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,272.81. E. (9) $35.76. 


A. Charles N. Brady, 1712 G Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Thomas C. Brickle, 302 Ring Bullding, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Lumber and Building Material 
Dealers Association, 302 Ring Bullding, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,000. 


A. Parke C. Brinkley, 1155 15th Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation. + 

A. Wally Briscoe. 

B. National Community Television Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 635 Transportation Building. 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $202.50. E. (9) $27. 

A. David A. Brody, 1640 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 

B. Anti-Defamation of B'nai B'rith, 315 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y, 

D. (6) $200, 


A. Carl Bronn, 897 National Press Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

D; (6) $4,250.01. 


A. Milton E. Brooding, 215 Fremont Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. California Packing Corp., 215 Fremont 
Strect, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $350. 

A. Derek Brooks, 1025 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Furniture Association, 
1150 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) 81.500. E. (9) $860. 
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A. Joseph P. Brosnan, 406 West Market 
Street, San Antonio, Tex. 

B. Air Force Sergeants Association, 130 
North Carolina Avenue SE., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) 6100. E. (9) $100. 


A. Brotherhood of Rallway & Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express & Station 
Employes, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $7,553.30. E. (8) $7,553.30. 

A. J. Robert Brouse, 1030 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Animal Health Institute, 
Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) 885. 


1030 15th 


A. Robert J. Brown, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Associ- 
&tion, 1735 K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $424. 


A. Brown, Lund & Levin, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American & Foreign Power Co, Inc., 
100 Church Street NW., New York, N.Y. 

D, (6) $1,624.99. 


A. Brown, Lund & Levin, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C; 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E: (9) $1,478.81. 

A. Robert W. Bruce, 140 New Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif, 

B. The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
— New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 

alif, 

D. (6) $374. E. (8) $512. 


A. Lyman L. Bryan, 2900 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of Certified Public 
Sep on 666 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

1 


D. (6) $11.23. E. (9) $39.43. 


A. George S. Buck; Jr., Post Office Box 12285, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Counoll of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. George S. Bullen. 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, 15th Strect, and New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Norman D. Burch, 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $54.87. 

A. C. P. Burks, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue 
RW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation, 2000 Mnassachusetta Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D, (6) $562.50. 

A. George J. Burger, 250 West 57th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Burger Tire Consultant Service, 250 
West 57th Street, New York, NY. 

A. George J. Burger, 921 Washington Build- 
ing. Washington, D.C. 

B, National Federation of Independent 
e 921 Washington Building, Washing- 


— 


A. John J. Burke, Finlen Hotel, Butte, 
Mont. 


B. Pacific Northwest Power Co., Post Or- 
Se Drawer 1445, Spokane, Wash. 
E. (9) $475. 


fi 


A. Burloy & Dark Leaf Tobacco Export As- 
Seclution, Post Office Box 860, Lexington, Ky. 
D. (6) $785.26. E. (9) $798.03, 
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A. Dayid Burpee, Fordhook Farms, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 

A. Hollis W. Burt, 1101 17th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, 1101 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $62.50. 


A. Herbert H. Butler, 438 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
B. United States Independent Telephone 


Association, 438 Pennsylvania Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $75. E. (9) $108. 


A. Monroe Butler, 1801 Avenue of the 
Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B: The Superior Oil Co., 1801 Avenue of the 
Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. Robert B. Byrnes, 1514 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. National Rallroad Pension Forum, Inc., 
2403 East 75th Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $50.52. 

A. C. G. Caffrey, 1120 Connecticut Avenue 
NW. Washington, D.C. 

B. American Textile Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc, 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 


N.C, 

D. (6) $760.20. E. (9) $72.50. 

A. Gordon L. Calvert, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Investment Bankers Association of 
America, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 


DC. 
D, (6) $2,000. E. (9) $365. 


A. Carl C. Campbell, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $37.50. 


A. The Camping Club of America, Inc., 996 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $10. 


A. Canal Zone Central Labor Union-Metal 
Trades Council, Post Office Box 471, Balboa 
Heights, C. Z. 

D. (6) $988.53, E. (9) $586.30, 


A. Marvin Caplan, 815 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,799. E. (8) $02.36, 


A. Ronald A, Capone, 505 The Farragut 


Building, Washington, D.C. 


B. Committee of European Shipowners, 30- 
32 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 3, England. 

D. (6) #3,750, E. (9) $238,23. 

A. Michael H. Cardozo, 1521 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Association of American Law Schools, 
1521 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. James R. Carres, 1825 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

A. Braxton B. Carr, 1250 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1250 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 


D.O. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $220.72. 

A. Blue A. Carstenson. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Oper- 
ative Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo.; 1012 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A5981 
D. (6) $2,492.59, E. (9) $121.73. 


A. Eugene C. Oarusi, 1629 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 

B. American Committee for Flags of Neces- 
sity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $100, 

A. E. Michael Cassady, 225 South Meramec, 
St. Louis, Mo. í 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 225 South 
Meramec, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. Francis R. Cawley, 1015 Shoreham 
Bullding, Washington, D.C. ö 

B. Label Manufacturers National Associa- 
tion, Inc,, and Agricultural Publishers Asso- 
ciation, 1015 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $52.69. 


A. Central Arizona Project Association, 
1124 Arizona Title Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

D. (6) $60,595. E. (9) $34,302.35. 

A. Donald E. Channel], 1705 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. American Bar Association, 1705 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 8500. E. (9) $25.50, 

A. Alger B. Chapman, Jr., 11 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York, NY. 


A. James W. Chapman, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retired. Officers Association, 1625 I 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $2,708.50. 


A. Chapman, DiSalle & Friedman, 425 13th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Alaska Pipeline Co., Post Office Box 6554, 
Houston, Tex. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $145.30. 

A. Chapman, DiSalle & Friedman, 425 13th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Strohmeyer & Arpe Co., 139-141 Frank- 
lin Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500, E. (9) $81.67. 

A. Chapman, DiSalle & Friedman, 425 13th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Union Nacional de Productores de 
Azucar, S. A. de C. V., Balderas 36—Primer 
Piso, Mexico D. F., Mexico. 

D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $58.63. 

A. Charitable Contributors Association, 100 
Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa, 

E. (9) $905.26. 


A. Chemical Specialties Manufacturers As- 
3 Inc., 50 East 41st Street, New York, 


A. A. H. Chesser, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Rallroad Trainmen, 

E. (9) $200. 


A. The Christian Amendment Movement, 
804 Pennsylvania Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa, 

D. (6) $4,389.17. E. (8) $4,900.50, 

A. Edwin Christianson. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co- Opera- 
tive Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo.; 1012 14th Street NW. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
8 Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New Tork, 
"D. (6) $37,564.01, E. (0) 64784. 


A. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
Sonerion, Inc., 350 Fifth Ayenue, New York, 


D. (6) $37,964.01. E. (9) $668.21. 


A5982 


A. Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, 1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,798. E. (9) $10,192.25. 

A. Citizens Foreign Aid Committee, 1001 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $7,352.77. 

A. Citrus Industrial Council, Inc., Post 
Office Box 89, Lakeland, Fla. 

D. (6) $6,781.15. E. (9) $1,593.14. 


A. Allen C. K. Clark, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 1730 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Earl W. Clark. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,294. E. (9) $54.40. 

A. James B. Clark, Jr., 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert M. Clark, 1710 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
III. 


A. Roger A. Clark, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Wine Conference of America, 1100 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Clay Pipe Industry Depletion Commit- 
tee, Post Office Box 13125, Kansas City, Mo. 

E. (9) $882.20. 


A. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service 
(CCBS), 532 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 


A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 
rer Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 

. 

B. The Oil Shale Corp., 680 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW.. Washington, D.C. 

B. Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association, 330 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $20.70. 

A. Earle C. Clements, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Tobacco Co. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $175.08. 


A. Earle C. Clements, 1735 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp, 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $175.08. 

A. Earle C. Clements, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $175.08. 


— 


A. Earle C. Clements, 1735 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 

B. P. Lorillard Co. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $175.08. 


A. Earle C. Cloments, 1735 EK Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Philip Morris, Inc. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $175.08. 

A. Earle C. Clements, 1735 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 

D. (6) $250. E. 22 $175.08. 


A, Earle C. Clementa, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. The Tobacco Institute. 
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A. Clay L. Cochran, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $2,020.42. E. (9) 366.12; 


A. Edwin S. Cohen, 26 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y: 

B. Committee for a Reasonable World 
‘Trade Center, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York, 


D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) 837.50. 

A. Edwin 8, Cohen, 26 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $35. 


A. Joseph Cohen, National Press Building, 
Washington DC. 

B. The National Association of Retall Drug- 
gists, 1 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. Richard G. Cohen 25 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Universal Consolidated Industries, 1 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $150. 

A. Cole & Croner, 1730 K. Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B, Task Force of Small American Ship- 
builders, 1730 K. Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $625. E. (9) $2,000. 

A. Cole E. Goertner, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B, Committee of American Tanker Owners, 
Inc., 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, 
N.Y. 

A. J. I. Collider, Jr., 2000 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. The American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $212.50. 

A. Collier Shannon & Rill, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Broiler Council, 
Street NW.. Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Collier, Shannon & Rill, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Footwear Manufacturers Asso- 
clation, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $275. 


1155 15th 


A. Collier, Shannon & Rill, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Tool and Stainless Steel Industry Com- 
mittee, In care of the Carpenter Steel Co., 

, Pa. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) #400. 

A. Colorado Railroad Association, 702 Ma- 
jestic Bullding, Denver, Colo. 

D. (8) $584.07. E. (9) $584.07. 


A, Committee for Automobile Excise Tax 
Repeal, 900 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. The Committee for Broadening Com- 
mercial Bank Participation in Public Financ- 
ing, 50 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

A. Committee for a Free Cotton Market, 
Inc., 1725 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $200. 

A. Committee for an Interstate Taxation 
Act, 1209 Ring Building, Washington, DC, 


D. (6) $250. 
A. R. T. Compton, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 


November 21, 1966 


A. Faul B. Comstock, 1771 N Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Raymond F. Conkling, 135 East 424 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Texaco, Inc., 135 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $240. E. (9). $115.50. 


A. Jobn D. Conner, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc., 25 
West 43d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Robert J. Conner, Jr., 1700 K Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Chrysler Corp., 341 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $192. E. (9) $45. 

A. Harry N. Cook, 1130 17th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Waterways Conference. 

A. Edward Cooper. 

B. Motion Picture Association of America, 
Inc., 1600 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. John Shepherd Cooper, 1725 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (0) $1,600. E. (9) $2,274.11, 

A. Joshua W. Cooper, 626 South Lee Street, 
Alexandria, Va. 

B. Portsmouth-Kittery Armed Services 
Committee, Inc., Post Office Box 506, Ports- 
mouth, N.H. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $1,649.20, 


A. Mitchell J. Cooper, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Council of Forest Industries, 1477 West 
Penden Street, Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $1.50. 


A. Mitchell J. Cooper, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Footwear Division, Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association, Inc., 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $5,250. E. (9) $2.50. 


A. Council for a Livable World, 1346 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $9,428.64. E. (9) $22,919.35. 

A. Council of Mechanical Specialty Con- 
tracting Industries, Inc., 1825 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., MARINEO, D.C, 


A. Council of Mutual { Savings Institutions, 
60 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $314.09. 


A. Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 29 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 


— 


A. Edsall Lee Couplin, 441 East Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

B. Michigan Hospital Service, 441 East Jer- 
Terson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (€) $1,650. E. (9) $21.50. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Bullding, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Machine Tool Distributors’ 
Association, 1500 Massachusetts Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C, 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Lightwelght Aggregate Percentage De- 
piction Committee, care of John W. Rob- 
erts, Post Office Box 9138, Richmond, Va. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Buliding, Washington, D.O. 


B. A. P. Miller, 8 Kongens Nytorv, Copen- 
nagen, Denmark. 


November 21, 1966 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Mortgage In- 
surance Companies, care of William A. 
Granberry, Post Office Box 2976, Raleigh, N.C. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Bullding, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Bullding, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tool, Die & Precision Machin- 
ing Association, 1411 K Sreet NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Bullding, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Wisconsin Corp., 500 Union Street, 
Seattle, Wash. 

E. (9) $69.65. 

A. Robert E. Cronin, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. H. C. Crotty, 12050 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 

A. J. A. Crowder, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, 386 Park Avenue South, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Leo J. Crowley, 702 Majestic Bullding, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. Colorado. Railroad Association, 702 
Majestic Building, Denver, Colo. 


A. J. Steele Culbertson, 1614 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Fish Meal & Oll Association, 
1614 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) 629.10. 

A. Joseph F. Cunningham, 1615 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A, John T. Curran, 905 i6th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Laborers’ International Union of North 
Same 905 16th Street NW., ‘Washington, 


D, (6) $5,250. E. (9) $2,598.44. 

A. John R. Dalton, 1508 Merchants Bank 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

B. Associated Rallways of Indiana, 1508 
Merchants Bank Bullding, Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. Michael P. Daniels, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B, United States-Japan Trade Council, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Charles A. Darnell, $129 Brereton Court, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

B. Sheet Metal Workers International As- 
Sociation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue; Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. F. Gibson Darrison, Jr., 1010 Pennsyl- 
Vania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. New York Central Railroad Oo., 466 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, III. 

B, Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., 901 West 22d 
Street, Oak Brook, III. 

A. Charles W. Davis, 1 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

B. Inland Steel Co., 30 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, ni. 

E. (8) $7.20. 


North LaSalle 
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A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Homan 
Avenue, Chicago, Til. 

E. (9) $51.58. 


A. Lowell Davis, 601 Ross Avenue, Mart, 
Tex. A 
D. (6) $180. E. (9) 180. 


A. Donald S. Dawson, 723 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. C.LT. Financial Corp. 650 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Donald S. Dawson, 723 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. D.C, Transit System, Inc., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Donald S. Dawson, 723 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. Guild of Prescription Opticians, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. Donald S. Dawson, 723 Washington 
Bullding, Washington, D.C. 

B. Oceanic Properties, Inc., Post Office Box 
2780, Honolulu, Hawali. 


A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 723 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Admiral Time, Inc., Belair Time Corp., 
Unitime Corp., St. Croix, V.I., and Multi- 
Jewell Corp., St. Thomas, V.I. 


A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 723 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
B. Air Transport Association, Washington, 


D.C. 


A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 723 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Nursing Home Association, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $65. 


A. Dawson, Griffin, Sesser & Ridgen, 723 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. CILT, Financial Corp., 650 Madison 
Avenue, New York N.Y. 


A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 723 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Indian Sugar Mills Association, Export 
Agency Division, Calcutta, India. 


A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & SE ree 723 
ashington Building, Washington, D.C. 
. Laundry-Dry Cleaning Association of 
D.C., 2401 Calvert Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Dawson, Griffin Pickens & Riddell, 723 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Restaurant Association, 1155 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. 


Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Life Insurance Co., Washington, D.C. 


A. Michael B. Deane, 1518 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Meat Institute, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, Il. 

A. Michael B. Deane, 1518 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. ° 

B. Responsive Environments Corp., 21 East 
40th Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Debevoise, Plimpton, Lyons & Gates, 
320 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y, 

B. Edward G. Sparrow, 1 East €6th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $19.13. 


45983 


A. Tony T. Dechant. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
Operative Union of America, 1575 Sherman 
Street, Denver, Colo.; 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. O. 

D. (6) 61875. B. (9) $61.80. 


A. L. E. Deilke, 163-165 Center Street, 
Winona, Minn. 

B. The Interstate Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. L. E. Deike, 163-165 Center Street, 
Winona, Minn. 

B. National Association of Direct Selling 
aa 163-165 Center Street, Winona, 


D. (6) $3,000. 


A. Ronald W. De Lucian, 1133 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $326. E. (9) $75. 

A. Milton C. Denbo, 1341 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Automatic Car Wash Association, 4432 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $9.12, 

A. Franklin W. Denius, Post Office Box 
1148, Austin, Tex. 

B. Texas Electric Service Co., Post Office 
Box 970, Fort Worth, Tex.; Dallas Power & 
Light Co., Dallas, Tex,, and Texas Power & 
Light Co., Post Office Box 6331, Dallas, Tex. 

E. (9) $52.06. 


A. Max A. Denney, 1629 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 1629 K Street NW., Washington, D.c. 

D. (6) $675. 


A, John M. Dickerman, 900 17th Street 

NW., Wi n, D.C. 

meek ee d re and Bullding Material 
Association, 302 Ring Building, 

Washington, D.C. z S 


A. Cecil B, Dickson, 1 Farra 
South, Washington, D.C. ig 
B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
D. (6) $1,762.50. E. (9) $180.81. 


A. George 8. Dietrich, 1741 DeSal 
ade desa D.O. * 
. Association on Broadcastin — 
ards, Inc., Washington, D.C. ae 


535 


A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 100 ; 
8 8 1 15th Street 
B. Department of Water Resources, State 
of California, Post Office Box 388, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 
D. (6) $2,236.12. E. (9) $211.12. 


A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Str 
NW., Washington, D.C. so 

B. International Engineering Co., Inc., 75 
0 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 


A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Sacramento Municipal Utility District, 
6201 S Street, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,096.24. E. (9) $46.24. 


A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
8 * County Water Agency, Marysville, 
allt. 
D. (6) $1,252, E. (9) $52. 


A. Disabled American Veterans, National 
Service Headquarters, 1701 18th Street NW. 


Washington, D.C. 
B. Disabled American Veterans, 1425 East 
McMillan Street, Cinc Ohio. 


innati, 
D. (6) $10,875. E. (9) $959.51. 


A5984 


A. Robert H. Distelhorst, Jr., 812 Penn- 
sylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $14.75. 


A. District of Columbia Institute of Cer- 
tified Public Accountants, 710 Pennsylvania 


Building, W: DC 
D. (6) $125. 


E. (9) $125. 
A. District No. 44, IAM/AW, 400 First 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $11,950.44. 


A. Division 689, Amalgamated Transit 
Union. 


A. James F. Doherty, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.O. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,562. E. (9) $659.13. 

A. Paul R. M. Donelan, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, NI, 

D. (8) $250, 


A. J. Dewey Dorsett, 110 William Strect, 
New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $150. 


| A. Jasper N. Dorsey, 1730 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C., and 195 Broadway, New 


B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


D. (6) $207.60. 
A. C. L. Dorson, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the U.S. Government, 900 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,514.69. E. (9) $151. 


A. Leonard K. Dowiak, 777 14th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hotel & Motel Association, 
221 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $275. 


A. P, Frederick Dryer, 3911 Madison Street, 
Hyattsville, Md. 

A. Evelyn Dubrow, 1710 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, 1710 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,715.44. E. (9) $1,927.15. 


A, R. Michael Duncan, 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 
ae Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 

A. J. D. Durand, 1725 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Association of Oll Pipe Lines, 1725 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $305. 


A. Walter A. Edwards, 1700 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chrysler Corp., 341 Massachusetts Aye- 
nue, Detrolt, Mich. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $100. 

A. George V. Egge, Ir,, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. James B. Ehriich, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Alr Transport Association of America, 
pee Connecticut Avenue NW. Washington, 


D. (6) $516.25. E. (9) $285.05. 
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X. John Doyle Elliott, 808 North Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. Townsend Plan, Inc., 808 North Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,950. E. (9) $301.62. 


A. John M. Elliott, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C, 
B. Amalgamated Transit Union, 5025 Wis- 


consin Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Clyde T, Ellis, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $65, 

A. Ely & Duncan, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,100. 


A. Ely & Duncan, 1200 Tower Bullding. 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Basic Management, Inc., Post Office Box 
2065, Henderson, Nev. 

D. (6) $1,525. 

A. Ely & Duncan, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Coachella Valley County Water District, 
Coachella, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Ely & Duncan, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Department of Water and Power of the 
City of Los Angeles, 111 North Hope Strect, 
Los Angeles, Calif, 

D. (6) $2,400. 

A. Ely & Duncan, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. East Bay Municipal Utility District, 
2130 Adeline Street, Oakland, Calif, 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. Ely & Duncan, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Imperial Irrigation District, El Centro, 
C: 


alif. 

D. (6) $2,100, 

A. Ely & Duncan, 1200 Tower Bullding, 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Las Vegas Valley Water District, 3700 
Charleston Boulevard, Las Vegas, Nev. 

D. (6) $900. 


A. Ely & Duncan, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B, Signal Oil & Gas Co., 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D, (6) $1,550, 


A. Ely & Duncan, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Six Agency Committee, 
Broadway, Los Angelos, Calif. 

D. (6) $7,087.50. E. (9) $124.84. 


A. Myles W. English, 202 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. National Highway Users Conference, Inc., 
202 National Press Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


909 South 


A. Grover W. Ensley, 200 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. T. 

B. National Assoclation of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $480. E. (9) $45. 

A. Lawrence E. Ernst, 301 East Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Star Route Mall Carriers As- 
sociation, 301 East Capitol Street, Washing- 
ton, D.c. 

E. (9) $870. 
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A. John D. Fagan, 200 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U.S.A, 

D. (6) $2,050. E. (9) $35.50. 


A. Family Tax Association, 100 Old York 
Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 
E. (9) $17.80. 


A. William J. Fannin, 1615 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 


A. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Op- 
erative Union of America, 1575 Sherman 
Street, Denver, Colo.; 1012 14th Strect NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $80,377.25. E. (9) $23,586.48. 


A. Joseph G. Feeney, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. REA Express, 219 East 42d Street, New 
York, NY, 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $600. 


A. Arthur 8. Fefferman, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.O. 

B. American Life. Convention, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, II. 


A. Bonner Fellers, 1001 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Maxwell Field, 210 Lincoln Strect, 
Boston, Mass, 

B. New England Shoe and Leather Asso- 
ciation, 210 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $400, E. (9) $78.39, 


A. Herbert A. Fierst, 607 Ring Building. 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Council of Forest Industries of British 
Columbia, 1477 West Pender Street, Van- 
couver, B.C., Canada. 

D. (6) $6,000, E. (9) $155. 

A. William J. Finherty, 1701 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 1425 East 
McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $3,375. 


A, Florida Citrus Mutual, Lakeland, Fla. 
E. (9) $1,200. 


A. Gordon Forbes, 207 Union Depot Bulld- 
ing, St. Paul, Minn. 

B. Minnesota Rallroads Association. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $769.74. 

A. Frederick W. Ford. 

B. National Community Television Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 535 Transportation Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $695. E. (9) $36. 


A. Forest Farmers Association Cooperative, 
Post Office Box 7278, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 

D. (6) #2.92. E. (9) $2.92. 

A. James W. Foristel, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,612.50. E. (9) 6179.48. 


Connecticut 


A. Ronald J. Foulls, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C., and 195 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
195 Broadway. New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $69. 


A. Fowler, Leva, Hawes & Symington, 815 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Samson, Ltd., Christainsted, St. Crolx. 
Virgin Islands. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $23.40. 


— 


A. John G. Fox, 1730 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C., and 195 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 
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B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $411.44. 

A, Morley E. Fox, 300 New Jersey Avenue 
BE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Central Arizona Project Association, 
1124 Arizona Title Bullding, Phoenix, Ariz 

D. (6) $361.55. E. (9) $179.45, 

A, Charles A. Francik, 1629 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Corning Glass Works, Corning, N.Y: 

D. (6) $420. 

A. R. Frank Frazier, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Hrojler Council, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $250. 


1155 15th 


A, James H. French, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc., 25 
West 43d Street, New York, N Y, 

D. (6) 6100. E. (9) 651.50. 


1625 K Strect NW., 


A. Joseph Freni, Jr., 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American. Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 1629 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A, Philip P. Friedlander, Jr., 1343 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1343 L Street NW., Washington. 
D.C. 

D. (6) $300, 

A. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D, (6) 822.375. E. (9) $12.202. 

A. David C. Fullarton, 1735 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Associ- 
ation, 1735 K Street NW. Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,064. 


A. Garrett Fuller, 836 Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Columbia Steamship Co., 1210 Standard 
Plaza, Portland, Oreg., and Columbia Plywood 
Corp., 1110 Standard Plaza, Portland, Oreg. 

D. (6) $157.50. E. (9) $9.45. 

A. John Baxter Funderburk, National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Association of Retail Drug- 
Elsts, 1 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Gadsby Maguire, Hannah & Merrigan, 
9 25 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, 


B. Aris Gloves, Inc., 10 East 38th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $749.98. 

A, Gadsby, Maguire, Hannah & Merrigan, 
8 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, 


B. Cranbar Corp., Ponce, PR. 

D. (6) $1,375. E. (9) $233.91. 

A. Henry E. Gardiner, 1511 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Anaconda Co, 25 Broadway, New 
York, N. v. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $709.09. 

A. William B. Gardiner, 1701 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 1425 East 
McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

A. Marion R. Garstang, 30 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
<< B. National Milk Producers Federntion, 30 

Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $50. E. (9) 92.40. 
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A. Gas Supply Committee, 1725 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $104,750. 


A. Aubrey D, Gates, 535 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $170. 


A. Arthur P. Gildea, 2347 Vine Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

B. International Union of United Brew- 
ery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink & Distillery 
Workers of America, 2347 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

E. (9) $1,797.67. 

A. Joseph S. Gill, 16 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

B. The Ohio Railroad Associntion, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

E. (9) 8421.01. 

A. Neal P. Gillen, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Ginsburg & Feldman, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Tobacco Dis- 
tributors, 360 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
NY. 

E, (9) $45.68. 


A. Robert Gladwin, Fruit Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

B. Massachusetts General Hospital, Fruit 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. Jay W. Glasmann, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Employee Relocation Real Estate Ad- 
visory Committee, Inc., 209 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $149.84. 

A. Glenn F. Glezen, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Philip M. Glick, 1725 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. District of Columbia Institute of Cer- 
tified Public Accountants, 710 Pennsylvania 
Bullding. Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $40. 


A. Don A. Goodall, 1615 H Street Nw. 
Washington, D.C, 

A. W. S. Gookin, 112 North Central Aye- 
nug, Phoenix, Artz. 


A. Edward Gottlieb & Associates, Ltd., 485 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Florists’ Transworld Delivery Associa- 
tion, 900 West Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, 
Mich. 


A. Lawrence L. Gourley, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D,O, 

B, American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Nl. 

D. (6) $500, 

A. Government Employes’ Council], AFI 
CIO, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C 


D. (6) $10,793.11. E. (9) $4977.48. 


A. Grain & Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 400 Folger Bullding, Washington, D.C, 

E. (9) $71.62. 

A, Grand Lodge of the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen & Enginemen, 15401 De- 
trolit Avenue, Lakewood, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $67,034.66. E. (9) $67,034.66. 


A. George Grant, 1619 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 
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B. National Forest Producta Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 


ton, D.C. 
D. (6) $300. E. (9) $30. 


A. Cornelius R. Gray, 1712 G Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. James A. Gray, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

A. Mrs. Virginia M. Gray, 3501 Wiliams- 
burg Lane NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Citizens Committee for UNICEF, 20 E 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $101.25. E. (9) $153.45. 


A. Samuel A, Grayson, 611 Idaho Building, 
Boise, Idaho. 

B. Union Pacific Railroad Co., 1416 Dodye 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

E. (9) $863.28. 


A. Dale Greenwood, 302 Hoge Bullding, 
Seattle, Wash. 

B, Washington Railroad Association, 302 
Hoge Building, Seattle, Wash. 

A. Jerry N. Griffin, 723 Washington Bulid- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. CLT. Financial Corp, 650 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Jerry N. Griffin, 723 Washington Bulld- 
Ing. Washington, D.C. 

B. Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Asso- 
ciation, Omaha, Nebr. 


A. Jerry N. Griffin, 723 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Oceanic Properties, Inc., Post Office 
Box 2780, Honolulu, Hawail, 


A. J. S. Grigsby, Jr., 1105 Stahiman Build- 
ing, Nashville, Tenn. 
B. Southern States Industrial Council, 


1103-1111 Stahlman Building, Nashville, 
Tenn. 
D. (6) $2,400. 


A. Ben H. Guill, 2000 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
poa and American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 

0. 

D. (6) $4,100. E. (9) $1,800, 


A. Jerome R. Gulan. 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, 15th Street and New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Robert W. Haack, 888 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, Inc, 

A. Hoyt 8. Haddock, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

100 
DC. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $103.40. 

A. Hoyt S. Haddock. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 


C. 

D. (6) $1,294. E. (9) $140.48. 

A. Hal H. Hale, 421 Transportation Build- 
ing. Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Rallroads, 
Transportation Bullding, Washington, D.C. 


A. Randolph M, Hale, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. Andrew G. Haley (deceased), 1735 De- 
Sales Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association on Broadcasting Standards, 
Inc.. 1741 DeSales Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 

D. (6) $321.54. 

A. Harold T. Halfpenny, 111 West Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago, I. 

A. J. G. Hall, Detroit, Mich. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


A. Wilfred H. Hall, 1701 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Oil Jobbers Council, 1701 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. E. C. Hallbeck, 817 14th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Federation of Postal Clerks, 817 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,875.10. 

A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 888 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $3,600. E. (9) $124.31. 


A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 838 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Comision Nacional Para el Estudio, de 
la Caña y el Azucar, La Paz, Bollvla. 

A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 838 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Lake Carriers’ Association, Rockefeller 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 888 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Tejon Ranch Co., Post Office Box 1560, 
Bakersfield, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,800. 


A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders,.&88 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Watkins Products, Inc., Winona, Minn. 


A. William R. Hardman, 1411 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tool, Die & Precision Ma- 
chining Association, 1411 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Eugene J. Hardy, 918 16th Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Bryce N. Harlow, 1730 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 
B. The Procter & Gamble Manufacturing 
Co., 301 East Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohlo. 
E. (9) $252. 


A. Mildred B. Harman, 212 Maryland Ave- 
nue NE.. Washington, D. 

B. National pote Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 


D. (8) $797.49. E. (9) $472.44. 


A. William B. Harman, Jr., 1701 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 211 East Chi- 
cago Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $70.42. 


A. L. James Harmenson, Jr., 
Street NW.. Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $330.75. 


1200 17th 


A. R. A. Harris, 38 South Dearborn Street. 
Chicago, III. 

B. Railway Progress Institute, 38 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

A. Burr P. Harrison, Graichen Bullding, 
Winchester, Va. 

B. Savage Arms, Westfield, Mass., et al. 
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A. Paul M. Hawkins, 1701 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of 
America, 1701 K Street NW. Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $75. E. (9) $12.07. 

A. Eugene B. Hayden, Jr., 828 Midland 
Bank Buliding. Minneapolis, Minn, 

B. Crop Quality Council, 828 Midland 
Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $4,125. E. (9) $392.17. 


A. Kit H, Haynes, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Hays & Hays, 920 Warner Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Motor Commerce Association, Inc., 4004 
Versailles Road, Lexington, Ky. 

D. (6) $1,399.77. 

A. John C. Hazen, 1317 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 3ist Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $103.95. 

A. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $420.71. E. (9) $420.71. 


A. Patrick B. Healy, 30 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $49.30. 

A. George J. Hecht, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York, N.Y., and 20 E Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 20 E 
Street NW., Washington, D.C., and the sub- 
committee Bipartisan Citizens’ Committee 
for Federal Aid for Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education, 2107 Davenport Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Robert B. Heiney, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $848.02. 

A. Kenneth G. Heisler, 1200 17th Street 
NW. Washington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C, 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Noel Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Edmund P. Hennelly, 150 East 42d 


Street, New York, N.Y. 
B. Mobil Oil Corp. 150 East 42d Strect, 


New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $363.33. 


A. John K. Herbert, 575 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Magazine Publishers Association, 575 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. X. 

D. (6) $191.57. 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Football League, 1 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

A. Clinton M, Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Savage Arms, Westfield, Mass., et al. 

A. Hester & Stone, 432 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. United States Brewers Association, 535. 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $66.09. 

A. M. F. Hicklin, 507 Bankers Trust Build- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa, 

B. Iowa Railway Committee, 507 Bankers 
Trust Building. Des Moines, Iowa. 

E. (9) $1,792.71. 

A. John W, Hight, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B, Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1028 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6)° $100. 

A. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Norman Hill. 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL- 
CIO, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.c. 

D. (6) $804.79. 


A. Brig. Gen. James D. Hittle, USMO 
(retired), 200 Maryland Avenue NE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Forcign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (0) $1,166.67, E. (9) $85.85. 

A. Ralph D. Hodges, Jr. 

B. National Forest Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) 661.10. 


A. Irvin A. Hoff, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Cane Sugar Refiners’ As- 
sociation, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $91.20. 

A, Hogan & Hartson, 815 Connecticut Aye- 
nus NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Kaiser Industries Corp., Kaiser Center, 
Oakland, Calif. 

D. (8) $2,050. E. (9) $46.15. 

A. Hogan & Hartson, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Proprietary Association, 1700 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C, 

A. Hogan & Hartson, 815 Connecticut Aye- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Society of Independent Gasoline Mar- 
keters of America, Clayton, Mo, 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $93.59. 


A. Hogan & Hartson, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nus NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Territory of Guam, Agana, Guam. 


— 


A. Fuller Holloway. 888 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Tollet Goods Association, Inc., 1270 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 


— 


A. Lee B. Holmes, 820 Pennsylvania Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 27 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Nl. 

E. (9) $6.90. 

å. Edwin M. Hood, 1730 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Shipbullders Council of America, 1739 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 


— 


A. Donald E. Horton, 
Street, Chicago, III. 


222 West Adams 


A. David P. Houlihan, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW.. Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
awe Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 

. 
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A, Thomas B. House. 

B. National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, 919 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Charles L. Huber, 1701 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 1425 East 
McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $959.51. 

A, W: T. Huff, 918 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $352.50. 

A. Everett Hutchinson, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


839 17th Street 


A. Philip A. Hutchinson, Jr. 1735 New 
York Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Institute of Architects, 
1735 New York Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $1,012.23. 

A. Elmer P. Hutter, Post Office Box 2255, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5, 


A. Elmer P. Hutter, Post Office Box 2255, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Hugo W. Zugnoni, Rochester, N.Y. 

E. (9) $436. 

A. Frank N. Ikard, 1271 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Bernard J. Imming, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable As- 
sociation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Independent Natura] Gas Association 
of America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D; (6) $1,227.50. 

A. Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $10,593.86. E. (9) $10,593.86. 

A. Inland Steel Co., 30 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, M. 

E. (9) $13,410.12. 


A. Institute of Appliance Manufacturers, 
2000 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel Inc., 
1729 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $300, E. (9) 612.51. 


A. International Armament Corp., 10 
Prince Street, Alexandria, Va. 
E. (9) $1,500. 


A. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
DC 


E. (9) $41,143.80. 


A, International Union of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, 1435 K 
Street NW.. Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,205. 

A. The Interstate Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $2,975. E. (9) $3.75. 


A. Iron Ore Lessors Association, Inc., 1000 
First National Bank Building, St. Paul Minn, 


D. (6) $15,425.88. E. (9) $7,950.50. 


A. Robert C. Jackson, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. Textile Manufacturers Institute, Inc. 
1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N.C, 
D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $99. 


A. Ja American Citizens League, 
1634 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. Daniel Jaspan, Post Office Box 1924, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, Post Olfice Box 1924, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,500.51. E. (9) $43.16. 


A. Chas, B. Jennings, 1712 I Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Stock Yards Association, 1712 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $400. 


A. Robert G. Jeter, Dresden, Tenn, 

B. H. C. Spinks Clay Co., Paris, Tenn., et al. 

A. Glendon E. Johnson, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B.American Life Conyention, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $271.25, E. (9) $3.74. 


A. Reuben L. Johnson. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Op- 
erative Union of America, 1575 Sherman 
Street, Denver, Colo. and 1012 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,716.99. E. (9) $213.14. 

A. Spencer A. Johnson, 1615 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 


— 


A. Ned Johnston, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk Industry Foundation, 
1105 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 


E. (9) $850.29, 


A. Geo, Bliss Jones, Montgomery, Ala. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 First 
National Bank Building, Montgomery, Ala, 

D. (6) $176. E. (9) $364.96. 


A. L. Dan Jones, 1110 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 


D.C. 

E. (9) $15.25. 

A. Karelsen, Karelsen, Lawrence & Nathan, 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $226.82. 

A. Allan M. Kearney, 1001 Broad Street, 
Johnstown, Pa. . 

B. Pennsylvania Electric Co., 1001 Broad 
Street, Johnstown, Pa. 

D. (6) $464.54. E. (9) $22.17. 


A. William J. Keating, 400 Folger Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Grain & Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 400 Folger Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $24. 


A. Howard B. Keck, 1801 Avenue of the 
Stars, Los Angeles, Calif, 

B. The Superior Oil Co., 1801 Avenue of 
the Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 

E. (9) $300. 

A. W. M. Keck, Jr., 1801 Avenue of the 
Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 

E. (9) $275. 

A. Charles C. Keeble, Post Office Box 2180, 
Houston, Tex. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co., Post Office 
Box 2180, Houston, Tex. 


A. Thomas John Kehoe & Associates, 1904 
Rookwood Road, Silver Spring, Md. 
E. (9) $475. 
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A. Robert H. Kellen, 25 East Chestnut 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

B. Mayonnaise & Salad Institute, 
25 East Chestnut Street, Chicago, III. 


A. Robert H. Kellen, 25 East Chestnut 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. National Preservers Association, 25 East 
Chestnut Street, Chicago, II. 


A. James C. Kelley, 1500 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Machine Tool Distributors’ 
Association, 1500 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. John T, Kelly, 1155 15th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Azsocia- 
tion. 

A. Thomas A. Kelly, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (8) $2,112.50. 

A. I. L. Kenen, 1341 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1341 G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $630. E. (9) $350. 


A. Harold L. Kennedy, 420 Cafritz Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Marathon Oll Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

E. (9) $115.20. 


A, James J. Kennedy, Jr. 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $635, 


A. William F. Kenney, New York, N.Y, 


B. Shell Ou Co., 50 West 50th Street, New 
York, N.Y: 


A. J. Don Kerlin, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp., 235 East 
42d Street, New York, N.Y. 52 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $100. 

A. J. Don Kerlin, 100 Indiana Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $100. 


A. J. Don Kerlin, 100 Indiana Avenue NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Time, Inc., Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $100. 


A. William J. Kerwin, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings As- 
5 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, 


B. (6) $2,100. 


A. Edward W. Kiley, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW. Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Joseph T. King, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated Equipment Distributors & 
Sprinkler Irrigation Association. 

E. (9) $732.20. 

A. T. Bert King, 812 Pennsylvania Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $750, 


A. Clifton Kirkpatrick, 1918 North Park- 
wry, Memphis, Tenn. 
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B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $690. E. (9) $57.69. 

A. Ernest A. Kistler, 901 Hamilton Street, 
Allentown, Pa. 

B. Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 901 
Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 

D. (6) $161.25, E. (8) $218.58. 

A. Ralph W. Kittle. 

B, International Paper Co,,.220 Enst 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $83.20. 

A. Robert E. Eline, Jr., 430 Wyatt Bulld- 
Ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Fishing Tackle Manufacturers 
Association, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
III. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $177.08. 

A. Robert E. Kline. Jr., 430 Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Bowling Proprietors Association of 
America, Inc., West Higgins Road, Hoffman 
Estates, III. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $98.88. 

A. James F. Kmetz, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,802. 


A. George 5 Rna 1200 15th Street NW. 
W 

B. . Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 1200 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D; (6) $3,999.99. 


1427 I Strect NW., 


A. John D. Knodell, Jr., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co., Post Office 
Box 2180, Houston, Tex. 


E. (9) $1,126.23. 


1730 K Street NW. 


A. Robert M. Koch, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, The., 702 
H Street NW.. Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $36.90, 


A. Willam L. Kohler, 1616 P Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associntions, Inc. 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200, E. (9) $254.33. 

A. Kominers & Fort, 529 Tower Building. 
Washington, D.C.’ 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 


D. (6) $1,540. E. (9) $136.51. 

A. Kominers & Fort, 529 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship Lines, 
1155 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) 6139.21. 


A. Kominers & Fort, 529 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Far East Line, Ind., 
Street, San Francisco, Calif, 

D. (6) $2,499.99. E. (9) $171.50. 


A. Germaine Krettek, 200 C Street SE, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $5,501.55. 


702 H Street NW., 


141 Battery 


A. Herman C. Kruse, 245 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,607.50. E. E. (9) $3,911.04. 


A. June Kysilko, 2000 Florida Avenue NW 
Washington, D.c. eons if 
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B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Labor Bureau of Middle West, 1155 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C., and 11 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

A. Laborers’ International Union of North 
America, 905 16th Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 

E. (9) $10,206.73. 

A. Laborers’ Political Action bengue, 905 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,804.21. E. (9) $14,300. 

A. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 100 Indiana Avenue NW. Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $8,292. E. 


A. Richard H. Lane, 1511 K Street NW, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Committee for Broadening Com- 
mercial Bank Participation in Public Financ- 
ing. 


(9) 87,039. 


A. Reed E. Larson, 1900 L Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Right To Work Committee, 
1900 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Glenn T. Lashley, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. D. C. Division, American Automobile 
Association, 1712 G Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. L. Edward Lashmen, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,562. E. (9) $459.20. 

A. Dillard B. Lasseter, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (8) $1,200. E. (9) $525. 

A, George H. Lawrence, 1101 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 Ave- 
muie of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $312.50. E. (9) $91.18. 


A. John V. Lawrence, 1610 P Strect NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Ine., 
1616 P Street NW., Wasbington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $24.35. 


A. League of Americans Residing Abroad, 
910 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Robert F. Lederer, 835 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
Inc., 835 Southern Building, Washington, 
DC. 

D. (6) $36.25. E. (9) $108. 


A. Leonard F. Lee, 402 Solar Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Tenneco, Inc., Post Office Box 2511, Hous- 
ton, Tex, 

E. (9) $83.60. 


A. Ernest Leff, 9301 Wilshire Boulevard, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

A. Legislative Committee of the Committee 
for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1028 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $17. E. (9) $118. 


A. Legislative Committee, International 
Feonomic Policy Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $2,480.27, 


November 21, 1966 


A. Robert J, Leigh, 1735 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 1735 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $187. 

A. G. E. Leighty, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. E. Leitz, Inc., 468 Park Avenue South, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $2,992.91, 

A. Nils A. Lennartson, 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Nl. 

B. Railway Progress Institute, 38 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. : 

D. (6) $9,249.96. E. (9) $60. 

A. Donald Lerch & Co., Ine, 1522 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Shell Chemical Co., 110 West 31st Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. Roy T. Lester, 1 Farragut Square South, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $206.25. E. (9) $10.20. 


— 
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A. Morris J. Levin, 1632 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Rajlronds, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Morris J. Levin, 1632 K Street NW, 
Washington, D.C. | 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co.. © Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Hal Leyshon, 122 East 42d Street. New 
York, N. V. 

B. American Federation of Musicians, 641 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $4,999.98, E. (9) $1,928.78. 


A. Lightweight Aggregate Percentage De- 
pletion Committee, care of John W. Roberts, 
Post Office Box 9138, Richmond, Va. 

D. (6) $5,226.62. E. (9) $2,552.08. 

A. Donald O. Lincoln, 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Ad Hoc Committee of Electronic Com- 
ponent Manufacturers, 1001 Connecticut Aye- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $900, E. (9) $03.88. 

A. Lester W. Lindow, 1735 DeSales Strect 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $55.25. E. (9) $20. 

A. Charles B. Lipsen, 1741 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Retail Clerks International Association, 
1741 DeSales Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,826.87. E. (9) 61.425,01. 


1001 Connecticut 


A. Zel E. Lipsen, 1925 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B, Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators & 
Paperhangers of America, 1925 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $3,576. 

A, Robert G. Litschert, 1200 18ih Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
paton, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington. 


5 (6) $825. E. (9) $97.31. 

A. Basil R. Littin, 30 Rockefeller Piazn, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Continental Oil Co., 
Plaza, New York, N.Y, 

A. John J. Long, 711 14th Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union of North America, Press- 
men's Home, Tenn. 


D. (0) $1,950. E. (9) $80, 


30 Rockefeller 


November 21, 1966 


A. Paul H. Long, 1612 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 30 Rock- 
efeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $156.80. 


A. R. C. Longmire, Pauls Valley, Okla. 
B. National Association of Soll & Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. Harold O. Lovre, 1616 P Street NW, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $294.50. 

A. Otto Lowe, Cape Charles, Va. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Otto Lowe, Cape Charies, Va. 

B. Norfolk & Western Rallway Co., Roa- 
noke, Va. 

D. (6) $600. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. District of Columbia Bankers Associa- 
tion, 1708 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A, Scott W. Lucas, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Robert W. Johnson, Jr., New Brunswick, 
NJ. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mobile Homes Manufacturers Associs- 
tion, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, IL. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Medical Corp., 415-423 West 
Pershing Road, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Milton F. Lunch, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Society (? Professional Engl- 
neers, 2029 K Strect NW.. Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. John M. Lynham, 888 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Charles and Katrushka J. Parsons, 310 
Park Avenue, Pasay City, Manila, Philippines, 

E. (9) $313. 


A. LeRoy E. Lyon, Jr., Eleventh & L Build- 
ing, Sacramento, Calif, 

B. California Rallroad Association, 215 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,812.50. E. (9) $777.57. 


A, Breck P. McAllister, 25 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Committee for Flags of Neces- 
sity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


A. Robert C. McCandless. 

B. International Paper Co., 220 East 42d 
Strect, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $198. E. (9) $121.83. 


A. John A. McCart, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Government Employes’ Council, 100 In- 
diana Avenue NW. Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,019.22. 


A. McCarty & Wheatley, 1200 Walker 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Evan Jones Coal Co., Jonesville, Alaska. 

D. (6) $1,300, 


A. McCarty & Wheatley, 1200 Walker 
Bullding, Washington, D.C. 
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B. Sem#tropic Water Storage District, 2714 
L Street, Bakersfield, Calif, 
D. (6) $1,100. 


A. McClure & Trotter, 1710 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Coca-Cola Co., Post Office Drawer 
1734, Atlanta, Ga. 


A. McClure & Trotter, 1710 H Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mobile Oil Corp., 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Richard J. McCooey, 1226 36th Street 
NW. Washington, D.C. x 

B. Seventeen Eighty Nine, Inc., 1226 36th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $25. 


A. E. L. MeCulloch, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
B. of L. E. Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 


A. Albert L. McDermott, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hotel & Motel Association, 
221 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $400. 


A. Angus H. McDonald. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
operative Union of America, 1575 Sherman 
Street, Denver, Colo., 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,646.14. E. (9) $127.32. 


A. Joseph A. McElwain, 40 East Broadway, 
Butte, Mont. 

B. The Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 

E. (9) $426.39. 

A. Mrs. Barbara D. McGarry, 20 E Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 20 
E Street NW., Washington, D.C., and its sub- 
committee Bipartisan Citizens Committee for 
Federal Aid for Public Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education, 4107 Davenport Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Paul J. McGowan, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Virgin Islands Legislature, Charlotte 
Amalie, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $295.38. 

A. Marshall C. McGrath. 

B. International Paper Co., 220 East 424 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $262.50. E. (9) $73.63. 

A. Clarence M. McIntosh, 400 First Street 
NW. Washington, D.C, 

B. Brotherhood of Ratlway and Steamship 
Clerks, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $2,095.29. E. (9) $69.99. 

A. W. F. McKenna, 427 West Fifth Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. California Savings and Loan League. 


A. Willlam F. McKenna, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 1200 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,400. E. (9) $25. 

A. William F. McManus, 777 14th Strect 
NW. Washington, D.C. 

B. Genera] Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $212.25. 

A. Charles R. MecNelll, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $7,960.45. 
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A. Shane MacCarthy, 20 Chevy Chase 
Circle NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Printing Industries of America, Inc., 20 
Chevy Chase Circle NW., W. D.C. 

D. (6) $475. E. (9) $970. 


A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., W: D.C, 

B. American Optometric Association, Inc., 
care of Dr. Melvin D. Wolfberg, 100 West Pine 
Street, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

D. (6) $2,500, 


A. John G. Macfarlan, 1101 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. REA Express, 219 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,290. E. (9) $315.50, 


A. Jos, R. MacLare, 4 Linden Drive, Hudson 
Falls, N.Y. 

B. Potiatch Forests Inc., 320 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $950. E. (9) $420.65. 


A. H. E. MahIman, 1026 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. American Optometric Association, Inc., 
care of Dr. Melvin D, Wolfberg, 100 West 
Pine Street, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

D. (6) $812.50. E. (9) 8119.13. 


A. Don Mahon, 1127 Warner Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
E, (9) $933.44. 


A. Carter Manasco. 
D. $5,400. E. $151.92. 


A. Rufus W. Manderson, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $3,000. 


A. Olya Margolin (Mrs.), 1346 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Council of Jewish Women, Inc., 
1 West 47th Street, New York, N.Y, 

D. (6) $2,296.20. E. (9) $125.38. 


A. James Mark, Jr., 1427 I Street 8 
Washington, D.C. yia 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,802. 


A. Rodney W. Markley, Jr., 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Mich. 

D. (6) $525. E. (9) $898. 


A. Raymond E. Marks, 65 Market S 

San Francisco, Calif. Eora 
B. Southern Paciflc Co., 65 Market 

San Francisco, Calif. pnest; 


A. David M. Marsh, 1725 K 8 
Washington, D.C. EE 

B. American Insurance Assoclation, 85 
John Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $20.58. 

A. Edwin E. Marsh, 600 Crandall B 
Salt Lake City, Utah. . 

B. National Wool Growers Association, 600 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

D. (6) $3,255. E. (9) $46.30. 


— 


A. Michael Marsh, 400 First Stree: 
Washington, D.C. * 


B. Railway Labor Executives’ Associati 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. * 
D. (8) $396.16, 


A. Winston W. Marsh, 1343 L S 
Washington, D.C. ps ks 
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B: National Tire Dealers and Retreaders 
Association, Inc., 1343 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $313.50. E. (9) $4.50. 

A. J, Paull Marshall, 925 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Rallroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $266.14, E. (9) $343.10. 

A. Thomas A. Martin, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
300 Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla, 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $120. 


A. Mike M. Masaoka, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Mike M. Masaoka, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association on Japanese Textile Im- 
ports, Inc., 551. Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 


A. Mike M. Masaoka, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Japanese-American Citizens League, 
1634 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. Walter J. Mason, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Building and Construction Trades Dept. 
AFL-CIO, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 

D. (6) $4,999.93. E. (9) $1,059.45, 

A. J. M. Massey, 1925 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $643.49. 

A. Charles E. Mattingly, 1608 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $2,664. E. (9) $102.41, 

A. Charles D. Matthews, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 


f (6) $100. E. 2 $18.25. 


A. C. V. & R. V. Maudlin, 1111 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Georgia Power Co., 270 Peachtree Street, 
Atlanta, Ga, 

A, Arnold Mayer, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workmen of North America, 2800 North 
Sheridan Road, Chicago, DI. 

D. (6) $3,625. E. (9) $735. 

A. Mayonnaise & Salad Dressings Institute, 
25 East Chestnut Street, Chicago, III. 

A. Robert A. Means, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. John S. Mears, 1608 K Street NW. 

Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
Sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $3,240. E. (9) $64.95. 


— 


A. Carl J. Megel, 1343 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Teachers, 716 
North Rush Street, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $8,800, 

A. Kenneth A, „ 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D 
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B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,952. E. (9) $284.34. 

A. Lawrence C. Merthan, 1735 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc,, 235 Enst 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $155. 

A. Metropolitan Washington Board of 
Trade, 1616 K Street NW,, Washington, D.C. 

A. M. Barry Meyer, 1616 P Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $798.15. 

A. Michigan Hospital Service, 441 Eust Jef- 
ferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

E. (9) $1,651.87. 

A. Midland Cooperative Dairy Association, 
Shawano, Wis., and Box 128, Cazenovin, N.Y. 

A. Clarence R. Miles, 1625 I Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee, 
Economic Policy Association, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,560.67. 


International 
1625 I Street 


A. Capt. A. Stanley Miller, 1620 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Committee for Flags of Neces- 
sity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) 6100. 

A. Miller Associates, Inc. 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated Telephone Answering Ex- 
change, Inc., 777 14th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $937.50. E. (9) $90. 

A. Miller Associates, Inc., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Music Publishers’ Association, 
Inc., 460 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $194.30. 


A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

B. Dallas, Tex., 

D. (6) $1,500. 


1705 DeSales 


1705 DeSales 


Chamber of Commerce. 


A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Gulf Intracoustal Canal Association, 
2211 South Coast Bullding, Houston, Tex. 

D. (6) $2,625. 

A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Nowgulf, Tex,, 
and New York, N.Y. 

D, (6) $2,250. 


A. Edwin Reid Miller, 1004 Farnam Strect, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Nebraska Railroads Legislative Com- 
mittee, 1004 Farnam Street, Omaha, Nebr. 
D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $1,676.32. 


Hotel, 


A. Lloyd S. Miller, 1730 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C., and 195 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $476.18. 


A. Luman G. Miller, 912 Failing Building, 
Portland, Oreg. 

B. Oregon Railroad Association, 912 Fall- 
ing Building, Portland, Oreg. 

E. (8) 6328.87. 


A. Robert H. Miller, 403 Solar Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. Tenneco, Inc., Post Office Box 2511, 
Houston, Tex. 
E. (9) $78.40. 


A. Jim M. Milligan, 402 Barclay Bulldiny, 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pa, 

B. National Water Company Conference. 
402 Barclay Building, Bala-Cynwyd, Fu. 


A. Othmer J. Mischo, 5025 Wisconsin 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, 5025 
Wisconsin Avenue NW.. Washington, D.C. 

A. Missouri Railroad Committee, care of 
W. W. Dalton, Law Department, Frisco Lines 
906 Olive Street; St. Louis, Mo. 

E. (9) $419.34. 

A. Clarence Mitchell, 422 First Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Thomas F. Mitchell, 1725 I Street NW., 
SEDER, D.C. 


B. Georgia-Pacific Corps Box 311, 
land, Oreg. 


Pori- 


A. Mobilehome Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 39 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $1,812.57. 

A. Willis C. Moffatt, 625 First Security 
Building, Boise, Idaho. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 225 Buch 
Street, San Francisco, Calif., and others. 

D. (6) $140. 

A. G. Merrill Moody, 925 Transportation 
Bullding, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Rallroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D, (6) $59.92. E. (9) $181.01. 

A, Joseph E. Moody, 1000 16th Strect NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $625. 

A. Carlos Moore, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C, 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
aters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C, 

D. (6) $3,750. 

A. Mrs. Jennelle Moorhead, 1250 Emerald, 
University Campus, Eugene, Oreg. 


A. Henry J. Moreschi, 905 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Laborers’ International Union of North 
America, 905 16th Street NW., Washington, 
DC. 

E. (9) 6533.20. 

A. J. V. Morgan, Jr., 815 15th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Humane Association, Post Of- 
fice Box 1266, Denver, Colo, 

D.. (6) $1,500. 


A, Morison, Clapp, Abrams & Haddock, the 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B, The & Hutchinson Co., 320 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Motor Commerce Association, Inc., 4004 
Versailles Road, Lexington, Ky, 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $1,587.88. 

A. John J. Murphy, Jr, 815 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Bricklayers, Masons & Plasterers Inter- 
national Union of America, 815 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,925. E. (9) 6618.90. 


A. John J. Murphy, Wilelinor Estates, 
Route 2, Box 113-D, Edgewater, Md. 
B. National Customs Service Association. 


November 21, 1966 


A. William E. Murray, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. William E. Murtha, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. J. Walter Myers, Jr., Post Office Box 7278, 
Station C, Atlanta, GA. 

B. Forest Farmers Association Cooperative, 
Post Office Box 7278, Station C, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

A. Kenneth D. Naden, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 
1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $286.84. 


A. Augustus Nasmith, Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, Raymond Plaza, Newark, NJ. 

B. Associated Railroads of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania Station, Raymond Plaza, New- 
ark, N.J. 

A. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. National Associated Businessmen, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,295.70. E. (9) $1,252.22. 

A. National Association of Direct Selling 
Companies, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, 
Mi 


nn, 
D. (6) $15,000. E. (9) $7.75. 


A. National Association of Electric Com- 
Panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
Doc. 


5. (6) $823.72. E. (9) $15,495.85. 

A. National Association of Food Chains, 
1725 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D, (6) $200, E. (9) $200. 

A. National Association of Frozen Food 
55 919 18th Street NW., Washington, 

O. 


D. (8) $42,983.33. E. (9) $2,196.71. 
A. National Association of Margarine Manu- 
facturers, Munsey Building, Washington, D.C, 


A. National Association of Mutual Savings 
ks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,039.24. E. (9) $1,639.24. 

A. National Association of Plumbing- 
Heating-Cooling Contractors, 1016 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $808.66. E. (9) $808.66. 

A. National Association of Postal Super- 
Virors, Post Office Box 1924, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $25,000. E. (9) $8,019.19. 


A. National Association of Soll & Water 
vation Districts, League City, Tex. 
D. (6) $441.58. E. (9) $562.50. 


A. National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
2150 Spring Street, Pairfax, Va. 

D. (G) $2,000. E. (9) 21,660.06. 

A. National Automobile Dealers Associn- 
Yon, 2000 K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $11,836.81. E, (9) $11,836.81. 

A. National Broiler Council, 1155 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $550. E. (9) $550. 
8 A. National Canhers Association, 1133 20th 

treet NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $609,229.80. E. (9) $8,420.94. 


A. National Coal Association, Coal Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. f 
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A. National Coal Policy Conference, Inc., 
1000 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $5,600.71. 

A, National Committee To Abolish HUAC, 
555 North Western Avenue, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $1,366.15. E. (9) $1,366.15. 


A. National Community Television Associ- 
ation, Inc., 535 Transportation Building, 
W. 


ashington, D.C, 

D. (6) $960.50. E. (9) $960.50. 

A. National Conference of Non-Profit 
Shipping Associations, Inc., 26 Auburn Ay- 
enue, Atlanta, Ga. 

D. (6) $2,775. 


A. National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, IN. 


A. National Cotton Compress & Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Bullding, 
Post Office Box 23, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $12,901.97, E. (9) $12,901.97. 

A. National Council of Agricultural Em- 
ployers, 620 Southern Building, Washington, 
DC, 


D. (6) $3,370.60. E. (9) $3,370.60, 

A. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,123.75. E. (9) $5,281.69. 

A. National Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, 3027 North Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, : 

E. (9) $150. 


A. National Council of Naval Alr Stations 
Employee Organizations, 239 Beach Road, 
Alameda, Calif. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $317.60. 

A. National Council of Technical Service 
Industries, 888 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $533.36, E. (9) $473.08. 

A. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, Inc,, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
DC, 


A. National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $40.39. E. (9) $40.39. 

A. National Federation of Independent 
Business, Inc., 920 Washington Building, 
Washington. D.C. 


D. (6) $22,771.49. E. (9) $22,771.49. 


A. National Pisheries Institute, Inc., 1614 
20th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. National Forest Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 


D.. 
D. (6) $136.34. E. (9) $118.16. 


A. National Housing Conference, Inc., 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $11,944.09. E. (9) $21,896.53, 


A. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 1735 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $206.96. 

A. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $4,753.45. E. (9) $8,643.92, 


A. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 702 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,893.95. E. (9) $1,893.05, 
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A. National Livestock Feeders Association, 
809 Livestock Exchange Building, Omaha, 
Nebr. 


D. (6) $3,000, E. (9) $3,000. 


A. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,417.54. E. (9) $7,417.54, 

A. National Oil Jobbers Council, 1701 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,680. 


A. National Parking Association, 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E, (9) $951.66. 

A. National Preservers Association, 25 East 
Chestnut Street, Chicago, III. 


A. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $22,469.80. E. (9) $11,993.95. 


A. National Retail Furniture Association, 
1150 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, II. 


A. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $5,851.53. 


A. National Right To Work Committee, 
1900 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,842.15. 


A. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $106,314. E. (9) $3,232. 


A. National Telephone Cooperative - Asso- 
ciation, 1735 K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 
E. (9) $1,675. 


A, National Tire Dealers & Retreaders As- 
5 1343 L Street NW., Washington, 


5. (6) $618. E. (9) $618. 


A. National Utility Contractors Associa- 
2 Inc,, 815 15th Street NW., Washington, 
B. (6) $1,100. 


A. National Wool Growers Association, 600 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
D. (6) $24,139. E. (9) $4,784.74, 


A. Nation-Wide Committee on Import-Ex- 
port Policy, 815 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $11,850. E. (9) $7,030.32, 


A. Robert R. Neal, 1701 K Strest NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Alan M, Nedry, 888 17th Street Nw. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Southern California Edison Co., Post 
Office Box 351, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,500, E. (9) $2,635.65. 


A. Samuel E. Neel, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.c. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
1 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, 

J. 

D. (6) 63.750. E. (9) 83,611. 


* 


A. New England Shoe & Leather Assocla- 
tion, 210 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 
D. (6) $478.39. E. (9) $478.39. 


A. Sarah H. Newman, 1029 Vermont - 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 8 

B. National Consumers League, 1029 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D.O, 

D. (6) $1,650. Z 


A5992 


A; Patrick J. Nilan, 817 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Federation of Postal Clerks, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,999.98. E. (9) $723.22. 

A. Stanley D. Noble, 29 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, DL 

B. Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 29 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 


A. Robert W. Nolan, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fieet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
iampsbire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. Charles M. Noone, 410 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Small Business 
Investment Companies, 537 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) 6404.47. 

A. Joseph A. Noone, 514 Madison Buliding, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. O. L. Norman, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 


DC, 
D. (6) $900. E. (9) $46.89. 


A. North Carolina Cotton Promotion Asso- 
ciation, Inc, Post Omce Box 5425, Raleigh, 
NC. 

E. (9) $122. 


A; North Carolina Rallroad Association, 
Post Office Box 2635, Raleigh, N.C. 
D. (6) $712.69. E. (9) $393.10. 


A. Robert H. North, 1105 Barr Bullding, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers and Milk Industry Founda- 
tion, 1105 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $107.32. 


A. Harry E. Northam, 185 North Wabash 
8 Chicago, III. 

. Association of American Physicians and 
4 Inc., 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 

A. Graham T. Northup, 1707 H Street NW., 
8 
Bankers Association of 
. 111 West Washington Street, Chi- 
cago, III. 
D. (6) $5,350. E. (9) 65,355. 


A. E. M. Norton, 30 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Strect NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $23.50. 


A. Michael J. Norton, 30 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk, Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 6200. E. (9) $180.80, 

A. Seward P. Nyman, 3301 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Podiatry Association, 
Icth Street NW., Washington, D. 

D. (6) $650. E. (9) $650. 


A. Richard T. O'Connell, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
Bats 1200 17th Strect NW., Washington, 

D. (C) $4,225.02. E. (9) $324.34. 

A. William B. O'Connell, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


3301 


400 First Strect 
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B. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen, 
2247. West Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, DL 
D. (6) 6600. 


A. O'Connor, Green, ‘Thomas, Walters & 
Kelly, 508 Féderal Bar Bullding, Washington, 
D.C. 

B. American Transit Association, 815 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $17,500. E. (9) $656.22. 

A. O'Connor, Green, Thomas, Walters & 
Kelly, 508 Federal Bar Building, Washington, 
D.C, 

B. El Paso Natural Gas Co., 1 Chase Man- 
hattan Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $5,000. 

A. O'Connor, Green, Thomas, Walters & 
Kelly, 506 Federal Bar Building, Washington, 


‘D.C. 


B. Upper Mississippi Towing Corp,, 7703 
Normandale Road, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $481.20. 

A. John B. O'Day, 11 East Adams Street, 
Chicago, III. 

B. Insurance Economics Society of Amer- 
ica, 11 East Adams Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $10,962.79. 


A. John A. O'Donnell, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc,, 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A, Jane O'Grady, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, 15 Union Square, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,885. E. (9) $258.19. 


A, Richard C. O'Hare and James H. Rowe, 
Jr., 1120 Investment Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Harness Tracks of America, 333 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

A. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

E. (9) $927.25, 


A. Alvin Z. Oliver, 400 Folger Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Grain & Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 400 Folger Building, Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $21.62. 


A. Samuel Omasta, 702 H Strect NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 702 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $14.30. 


A. Order of Rallway Conductors & Brake- 
men, O.R.C. & B. Bullding, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. ’ 

E. (9) 6,518.07. 
A. Morris E. Osburn, Central Trust Bulid- 
ing, Jefferson City, Mo. 

B. Missouri Rallroad Committee. 

A. Kermit Overby, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Nationnal Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $185. 

A. John A. Overholt, 10400 Connecticut 
Avenue, Kensington, Md, Branch office, 1106 
Munsey Bullding, Washington, D.C. 

B. Nationnl Associntion of Retired Civil 
S 1900 Q Street NW., Washington, 


D. (6) $2,207.58. 
A. Raymond S. Page, Jr, Mill Creck Ter- 
race, Gladwyne, Pa. 


B. Campbell Soup Co., 375 Memorial Ave- 
nue, Camden, N.J. 
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A. Walter Page, Post Office Box 128, Caze- 
novia, N.Y. | 

A. Lew M. Paramore, Mississippi Valley As- 
sociation, Post Office Box 1310, Kansas City, 
Kans, 

B. Mississipp! Valley Association, 225 
South Meramec, St. Louis, Mo, 


A. J. D, Parel, 244 Transportation Bund- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Bullding, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $272.75. E. (9) $263. 


A. James D. Parrlott, Jr., 539 South Main 
Street, Findlay, Ohio. 

B. Marathon O1 Co, 
Street, Findlay, Ohio. 


539 South Main 


A. Robert D. Partridge, 2000 Florida Aye- 
nue NW. Washington, D.C, 

B. National Rural Electrice Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $295. 


A. Michael Pasternak, 1435 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, 1435 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,265. 


A. Lynn C, Paulson, 1735 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 1735 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $192.15 


A. Philip C. Pendleton, Second Street Pike, 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

B. Charitable Contributors Association, 
100 Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 

D. (6) $700. 


A. Philip C. Pendleton, Second Street Pike, 
Bryn Athyn, Pu. 

B. Family Tax Association, 100 Old York 
Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 


A, Philip C, Pendleton, Second Street 
Pike, Bryn Athyn, Fa. 

B. The Pitcairn Co., 100 West loch Street, 
Wilmington, Del. 


A. D. V. Pensabene, 1700 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oli Co, of California, suite 
1204, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $75. E. (9) $75. 


A, J. Carter Perkins, 1700 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Zhen Ou Co., 50 West 50th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 


A. A. Harold Peterson, 500 Minnesota Fed- 
eral Bullding, Minneapolis, Minn, 
B. National REA Telephone Association, 
18. Minnesota Federal Bullding, Minneapolis, 
finn. 
D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $2,691.54. 


A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Drawer 
BS, Lakeland, Fla. 

B. Florida Str Mutual, Lakeland, Fla. 

D. (6) $1,200. 2 643.50. 


A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Drawer 
BS, Lakeland, Fla. 

B. Florida Fruit & Vegetable Association, 
Post Office Box 20155, Orlundo, Fia. 

E. (9) $16.69, 


A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Ofice Drawer 
BS, Lakeland, Fla. 

B. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Court House, Bradenton, Fla. 

D. (6) $€09, E. (8) 621. 


A. Kenneth T. Peterson, 400 Tirst Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. Hotel & Restaurant Employces & Bar- 
tenders International Union, 6 East Fourth 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $2,499.99. 


A. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tlon, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $18.65. 


A. Joseph D. Pehlan, 485 National Presa 
Bullding, Washington, D.C. 

B. Colorado River Association, 417 South 
Hill Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (8) 83.300. E. (9) $850. 

A. John P. Philbin, 510 Shoreham Buliding. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mobil Oil Corp., 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, NY. 

D. (6) $1,125, E. (9) $247.75. 

A. Richard N. Philleo, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) 81,402.50. E. (9) $57.67. 


A. Tom Pickett, 944 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $10.68. 


A. Bruce O. Pike, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $450. 


A. James F. Pinkney, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, INC, 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $213.45. 


A. T. E. Pinkston, 101 East High Street, 
Lexington, Ky. 

E. (9) $278.68. 

A. James H. Pipkin, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Texaco Inc., 135 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $1,460. 

A. The Pitcarin Co., 100 West 10th Street, 
Wilmington, Del. 

E. (9) $56.48. 


A, Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., 1720 Ave- 
nue M, Lubbock, Tex. 
D. (6) $18,364.89. E. (9) 81,350. 


A. J. Francis Pohlhaus, 422 First Street 
SE. Washington, D.C. 

B, National Association for the Advance- 
Ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


e James K. Polk, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
ork, N.Y. 
1 B. Consolidated Edison Co, of New York, 
nc., 4 Irving Place, New York, N.Y. 
A. John W, Pompelli, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 
N American Medical Association, 535 
orth Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $336.50. 


A. Robert R. Poston, 908 Colorado Build- 
+ Washington, D.C. 
B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $180.98. 

A. Ramsay D. Potts, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

R. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (8) $1,666. E. (9) $17.46. 
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A. William J. Potts, Jr., 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association on Broadcasting Standards, 
Inc., 1741 DeSales Street NW., Washington, 
DC. 


A. William I. Powell, 1110 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Bullding, Washington, 
D.C. > 


E. (9) $7.60. 

A. Thomas W. Power, 1414 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Restaurant Institute, 1414 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. Graydon R. Powers, Jr., 1735 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $10. 


A. William C. Prather, 221 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, NI. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) 8400. 


A. William H. Press, 1616 K Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $7,500. 


A. Forrest J. Prettyman, 730 15th Street 
NW. Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Registered Bank Hold- 
ing Companies, 730 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) €187.50. E. (9) 85. 


A. Earle W. Putnam, 5025 Wisconsin 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B, Amalgamated Transit Union, 5025 Wis- 
consin Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. William A. Quinlan, 1317 F Street NW., 
ashington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,215.90. E. (9) $488.57. 


A. Edward F. Ragland, 6917 Marbury Road, 
Bethesda, Md. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 1735 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Railway Progress Institute, 38 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $256.56. E. (9) $256.56. 

A. Alan T. Rains, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 
E. (9) $75.31. 


A. Carl R. Ramsey, 239 Beach Road, Ala- 
meda, Calif, 

B. National Council of Naval Air Stations 
Employee Organizations, 239 Beach Road, 
Alameda, Calif. 


A. Donald J. Ramsey, 1625 I Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Silver Users Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $76.84. 


A. James A. Ransford, 1701 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Tidewater Oll Co. 


A. Edward M. Raymond, 1200 17th Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,875.04. E. (9) $221.05. 

A. Record Industry Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc, 1 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $11,328.81. 
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A. Otie M. Reed, 1107 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $1,568. 


D. (6) $1,150. 

A. W. O. Reed, 6254 Woodland Drive, 
Dallas, Tex. 

D. (6) 8595. E. (9) $269. 


A. George L. Reid, Jr., 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Assoclations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $799.98. E. (9) $168.43. 


A. Robert E. Reiser, 6649 Holland Street, 
McLean, Va, - 

B. National Association of Plumbing- 
Heating-Cooling Contractors, 1016 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Retired Officers Association, 1625 I 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 
D. (6) $92,566.54. 


A. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the U.S. Government, 900 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (8) $15,503.17. E, (9) $8,965.34. 


A, Theron J, Rice, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Continental Ou co. 


30 Rockefell 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 2 


A. James W. Richards, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chi „II. 

D. (6) $1,133.34. E. (9) 816.63. 


A. Dorsey Richardson, 61 Broadwa 
York, N.Y. gs fy 
B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


A, James W. Riddell, 723 Was 
Building, Washington, D.C. sh 


B, Air Transport Association, 
ton, D.C. 


Washing- 
A. James W. Riddell, 723 Washin 
Building. Washington, D.c. = 


B. CI. T. Financial Corp., 650 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. R. J. Riddick, 1012 14th Street 
Washington, D.C. shy 

B. Freight Forwarders Institute, 1012 14th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) 8364.80. 


A. Siert F. Riepma, Munsey Buil 
Washington, D.C. d 9 

A. William Neale Roach, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D. 0. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Willlam Neele Roach, 1700 K Street 
NW. Washington, D.C. 

B. International Armament Corp., 10 
Prince Street, Alexandria, Va. 

D. (6) 61,500. 

A. A. Paul H. Robbins, 2029 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., W. „D.C. 

5 ashington 

A. Austin L. Roberts, Jr., 918 16th Str 
NW., Washington, D.C. o% 


B. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of . 918 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton. D.C, 


D. (6) $875. 


— 


A. Clyde F. Roberts, Jr., 918 16th 8 
NW., Washington, D.c, ee 
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A. Roberts & Holland, 405 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. n 
B. Furman-Wolfson Corp., 1440 Broadway, 


Now York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $850. E. (9) $166.39. 


A. Kenneth A. Roberts, 423 Washington 
Bullding, Washington, D.C, 

B. American Optometric Association, care 
of Dr. Melvin D. Wolfberg, 100 West Pine St, 
Selinsgrove, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Kenneth A. Roberts, 423 Washington 
Bullding, Washington, D.C, 

B. American Podiatry Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. . 


3301 


A. Kenneth A. Roberts, 423 Washington 
Buliding, Washington, D.C. 

B. Animal Health Institute, care of Robert 
Brouse, 1030 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. Charles A. Robinson, Jr, 2000 Florida 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B, National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

D. (6) $185. 

A. Donald L. Rogers, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington. D.C. 

B. Association of Registered Bank Holding 
5 730 15th Street NW., Washington, 


e. 
D. (6) $502.50. 


A. Frank W. Rogers, 1700 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Western Oil and Gas Association, 609 
South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif, 

D. (6) $526. 


A, Royall, Koegel & Rogers, 1730 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ad Hoc Committee of Publishing Com- 
panies, 60-62 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $1.76. 

A. Royall, Koegel & Rogers, 1730 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Pinkerton's Inc., 154 Nassau Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. Royall, Koegel & Rogers, 200 Park Ave- 
nue. New York, N. T., and 1730 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Power Authority of the State of New 
York, 10 Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $12.76. 


A. Rubenstein, Wolfson & Co,, Inc,, 230 
Pork Avenue. New Tork. N.Y. 

B. National Independent Coal Operators 
Association, Pikeville, Ky, 

A. John Forney Rudy, 902 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, 

A. Harland J. Ruc. 

B. New Process Co., Warren, Pa. 

E. (9) 6773.02. 

A. Albert R. Russell, 1918 North Parkway, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Ofice Box 12285, Memphis Tenn. 

D. (6) $513. E. (9) $181.52. 


A. J. T. Rutherford, 1616 P Strect NW., 
Washington, D.c. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (0) $1,200, E. (9) $542.35. 


A. Willlam H. Ryan, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 
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B. District No, 44, I.A. of M. & AW. 400 
First Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $3,749.98. E. (9) $422.60. 

A. Francis J, Ryley, 519 Title and Trust 
Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Standard Oil Co, of California, 
Francisco Calif., et 81. 

A. Arthur A, Sandusky, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Coal Policy Conference, Inc., 
1000 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. 


A. William H. Scheick, 1735 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Institute of Architects, 
1735 New York Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Leslie J. Schmidt Associntes, 1341 G 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Beer Wholesalers’ Association 
of America, 6310 North Cicero Avenue, Ohi- 
cago, In. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. C. Herschel Schooley, 815 15th Strect 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Independent Bankers Association of 
America, Sauk Centre, Minn. 

D. (6) $4,000, E. (9) $2,518.63. 


A. Hilliard Schulberg, 1900 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. J 

B. Washington, D.C., Retall Liquor Dealers 
Association, Inc., 1900 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $120.34. 

A. Scribner, Hall & Casey, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for an Interstate Taxation 
Act, 1209 Ring Bullding, Washington, D.C, 

E. (9) $20. 


A. Durward Seals, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Hollis M. Seavey, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Ashley Sellers, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 3 

B. General Time Corp., 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) 650630. 


355 Lexington 


A. Seventeen Eighty Nine, Inc., 1226 36th 
Street NW., Washington, D.O. 
E. (9) $35. 


A. Leo Seybold, 1000 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Alr Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
Dc. 

D. (6). $1,125, E. (9) $443.80. 


A. Alvin Shapiro, 919 i8th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 919 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C,, 
and 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) 61.800. E. (9) $238.55. 


A. David C. Sharman, 1026 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association, Inc, 
care of Dr. Melvin D. Wolfberg, 100 West Pine 
Street, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

D. (G) $1,093.75. E. (9) $617.82. 


A. A. Manning Shaw. 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


San 
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B: Brown, Lund & Levin, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C., and National Association 
of Electric Companies, 1200 18th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $908. 


A. Arnold F. Shaw, 503 D Street NW, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Comite de Productores De Azucar, Lima, 
Peru. 

A. Kenneth D. Shaw, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $474.99. 


A. Shaw, Pittman, Potts, Trowbridge & 
Madden, 910 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. League of Americans Residing Abroad, 
910 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. Roderick K. Shaw, Jr., Post Office Box 
2111, Tampa, Fin. 

B. Citrus Industrial Council, Post Office 
Box 89, Lakeland, Fin. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $509.28. 


A. Ira Shesser, 2000 Florida Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $75, 


A. Max Shine, 900 F Street NW., Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B. American Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, 900 F. Street NW. Washington, D.C. 

D. (0) $992. E. (9) $20. 


A. Alvin V. Shoemaker, 425 13th Strect 
NW. Washington, D.O. 

B. Investment Bankers Association of 
Amorica, 425 13th Strect NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) #500, E. (9) $288.60. 

A. Robert L. Shortie, 1147 International 
Trade Mart Towcr, New Orleans, La. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 225 
South Meramec, St. Louls, Mo. 


A. George Snuff, 1121 WNasliville Trust 
Building, Nashville, Tenn. 
B. Class I railroads In Tennessee. 


A, Charies B. Shuman, Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago, III. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $800. 

A, Sidley, Austin, Burgess & Smith, 1625 
I Street NW, Washington, D.C. 

B. Inland Steel Co., 30 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $12,800, 

A. Silver Usera Associntion, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (0) $2,883. E. (9) $1,708.21. 


A. Six Agency Committee, 909 South 
Eroadwnhy, Loe Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $36,000, E. (9) $7,087.50. 

A. Jack C, Skerrett, 717 19th Street South, 
Arlington, Va. 

B. The Camping Club of America, Inc. 
996 Nations] Press Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $10.80. 

A. Harold 8. Skinner, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
Now York, N.Y. 

B. Continental Ou Co, 

A. Carstens Slack, 1625 1 Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 


B. Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
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A. Harold Slater, 1 Farragut Square South, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ul. 

D. (6) $1,462.50. E. (9) $15.30. 


A. Stephen Slipher, 812 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan Lengue, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $3,125. E. (9) 83475. 


A. W. A. Smallwood, 1925 K Street NW. 
Washington, DC. : ‘ 

B. Communications Workers of Amer- 
ica, 1925 K Street NW. Washington, D.C. 


A. Donald E. Smiley, 1730 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co., Past Office 
Box 2180, Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) $283.27. 


A. Frank Kingston Smith, 1346 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Aviation Trades Association. 

D. (8) $937.50. 


A. Gordon L. Smith, 1145 19th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Edward Gottlieb & Associates, Ltd., 485 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $19.20. 


A. Harold Arden Smith, 605 West Olympic 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. Standard OIl Co., of California, 225 
Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $36.45. 

A. Irvin A. Smith, 418 East Rosser Avenue, 
Post Office Box 938, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

E. (9) $146.29. 

A. Milan D. Smith, 1133 20th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert B. Smith, 121 Second Street NE., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) #150. 


A. Dr. Spencer M. Smith, Jr., 1709 North 
Glebe Road, Arlington, Va. 

B. Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
Sources, 712 Dupont Circle Bullding, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,231.90, E. (9) $2,271.43. 


A. Wallace M. Smith, 829 Pennsylvania 
Bullding, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $75.19, 


A. Wayne H. Smithey, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

D, (6) $1,598. E. (9) 6594. 

A. Lyle O. Snader, 244 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transporation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $431.87. E. (9) $279- 


A. Frank B. Snodgrass, 1726 M Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export 
tion, Inc., Post Office Box 860, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


D. (6) $375. E. (9) $422.03. 


A, Edward F. Snyder, 245 Second Street 

Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
883 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 


D. (6) $2,432, 
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A. J. R. Snyder, 400 First Street NW, 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 


A. Society for Animal Protective Legisla- 
tion, Post Office Box 3719, Washington, D.C, 
D. (6) $5,864.50. E. (9) $9,021.69, 


A. Carl A. Soderblom, 1 East First Street, 
Reno, Nev, 

B. Nevada Rallroad Association, 1 East 
First Street, Reno, Nev. 


A. Stanley L. Sommer, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Ad Hoc Committee on Paper Industries 
Machinery Tarifs, 1700 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E, (9) $149. 


A. Marvin J. Sonésky, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. W. Byron Sorrell, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Mobilehome Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 39 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,725. E. (9) $87.57. 


A. Southern States Industrial Council 
1103-1111 StahIman Building, Nashville, 


Tenn. 
D. (6) $42,821.58. E. (9) $5,651.94. 


A. William W. Spear, 214 Fremont National 
Bank Building, Fremont, Nebr. 

B. Standard Oll Company (Indiana), 910 
South Michigan Avenue. Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) 8729.17. E. (9) 69.41. 


A. John F. Speer, Jr., 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers and Milk Industry Founda- 
tion, 1105 Barr Buliding. Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $258.72. 


A. Melvin L. Stark, 1729 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American. Insurance Association, 85 
John Street, New York, N.Y- 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $75. 

B. Mrs. Nell May Stephens, Post 
Office Box 6234, Northwest Station, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Russell M. Stephens, 900 F Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C, 

B. American Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) $20. 


A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Hamilton Watch Co., and Elgin National 
Watch Co. 

D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $116. 


A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW.. Washington, D.C. 

B. Texaco, Inc., 135 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $33.09. 


A. Mrs. Alexander Stewart, 120 Maryland 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Women's International League for Peace 
and Freedom, 120 Maryland Avenue NE. 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $29,561.58. E. (9) $5,332.75. 


A, Eugene L. Stewart, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue. Washington, D.C. 

B. American Aniline Products, Inc., 25 Me- 
Lean Boulevard, Paterson, N.J. 


D. (6) $1,500, E. (9) $25.14. 

A. Stitt and Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Association to Acquire Compensation for 
Damages Prior to Peace Treaty, Naha, Okil- 
nawa, 
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A. Stitt and Hemmendinger, 1000 Connect - 
icut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Japan General Merchandise Exporters 
Association and Japan Rubber Footwear 
Manufacturers’ Association of Tokyo, Japan. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $140. 

A. Nelson A. Stitt, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., W. n. D.C. 

B. United States, Japan Trade Council, 
88 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 

A. Sterling F. Stoudenmire, Jr. 
Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

B. Waterman Steamship Corporation, 61 
St. Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala, 


61 St. 


A. Francis W. Stover, 200 Maryland Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 


D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $277.47. 


A. O. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Allied Printing Trades 
Association, 10 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago, III. 

D. (6) $625, 


A. Strasser, Splegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
555 1700 K Street NW., Washington, 

A. Strasser, Splegelberg. Fried. Frank & 
eee 1700 K Street NW., Washington. 

B. The Hualapal Tribe of the Hualapai 
Reservation, Post Office Box 168, Peach 
Springs, Ariz. r 

A. Strasser, Speigelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Laguna Pueblo of New Mexico, Laguna, 
N. Mex. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg. Fried, Frank & 
. 1700 K Street NW., Washington, 

B. Metiakatla Indian Community, Post 
Office Box 142, Metlakatla, Alaska. 

A, Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
ip eects 1700 K Street NW., Washington, 

B. New York Merchantile Exchange, 6 Har- 
rison Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg. Fried, Frank & 
13 1700 K Street NW., Washington, 
B. The Nez Perce Tribe, Lapwal. Idaho. 


A. Strasser, Splegelberg. Fried, Frank & 
5 1700 K Street NW., Washington, 

B. The Oglala Sioux Tribe of the Pine 
Ridge Reservation, Pine Ridge, S. Dak. 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg. Fried, Frank & 
. 1700 K Street NW., Washington, 
D 


B. Salt River Pima-Maricopa Community, 
Box 907-X, Route 1, Scottsdale, Ariz. 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg. Fried, Frank & 
F 1700 K Street NW., Washington, 

B. The San Carlos Apache Tribe, San 
Carlos, Ariz. 

A. Strasser, Splegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. id 

B. The Seneca Nation of Indians, Box 231, 
Salamanca, N.Y. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried Frank & 
Kampelman, 1709 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. The Tuscarora Nation of Indians, Tus- 
carora Reservation, Lewiston, N.Y. 
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A. Strasser, Bg giao Fried, Frank & 
700 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


B. Wards Co., Inc., 1705 Brook Road. Rich- 
mond, Va. 

A. Ronnie J. Straw, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Herald E. Stringer, 1608 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis. Ind. 

D. (6) $4,624.98. E. (9) $219.25. 


A. William A. Stringfellow; 6004 Roosevelt 
Street, Bethesda, Md. 

B. National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents, 520 Investment Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $102, 

A. Norman Strunk, 221 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. United States Sayings and Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $297.39, 


— 


North Lasalle 


A, Barry Sullivan, 536 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of River and Har- 
bor Contractors, 3900 North Charles Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 

(9) $55.93. 


D. (6) $750. E. 

A. Prank L. Sundstrom, 1290 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 

B. Schenley Industries, Inc.. 
of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

A. O. Austin Sutherland. 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tank Truck Carriers, 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


1290 Avenue 


1616 P Street 


Inc., 


A. Gary Tabak, 2000 Florida Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue, NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. Ralph L. Tabor, 1712 G Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 G 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Charles P. Taft, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee, Committce for 
A National Trade Policy, Inc., 1028 Connect- 
icut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Warren G. Taylor, 604-005 Central Trust 
Building, Jefferson City, Mo. 
„ Missouri Ratlroad Committee, 604-605 
Central Trust Building, Jefferson City, Mo. 
E. (9) $214.05. 
A. Julia C. Thompson, 1030 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
B, American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 10 
Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y, 
D. (6) $3,273.50. 
A. Wm. B. Thompson, Jr., Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
B. Association of America Railroads, Trans- 
paano nanding: Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $359.83. ERUS $289. 


A. William H. Tinney, 1223 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 6 Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. E. Linwood Tipton, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.O. 
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B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk Industry Foundation, 
1105 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $94.26. 


A. M. S. Tisdale, 2355 Alameda Street, 
Vallejo, Calif. 

B. Armed Services. Committee, Vallejo 
Chamber of Commerce. 

D. (6) 147.50. E. oy $115.76. 


A. Tobacco Associates; Inc, 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,412, 

A. H. Willis Tobler, 30 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


B. National Milk Producers Federation. 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,125. E. (9) $150.86. 

A. Dr. Frank A, Todd, 1522 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $492.75, 


A. John H. Todd, Post Office Box 23, 1085 
Shrine Bullding, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Compress & Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Bulld- 
ing, Box 23, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. David R. Toll, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C, 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $66.39. 

A. Townsend Plan, Inc., 808 North Capitol 


Street, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $7,356.04, E. (9) $2,251.62. 


A. F. Gerald Toye, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B, General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Aye- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $16.75. 


A. Trade Relations Council of the United 
States, Inc., 122 East 42d Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,772. E. (9) $1,342. 


A. Glenwood S. Troop, Jr., 812 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $2,107.50. E. (9) $82. 


A. Paul T. Trultt, 1700 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

B. National Plant Food Institute, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Galen Douglas Trussell, 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Dick Tullis, 307 Maple Terrace, Dallas, 
Tex. 

B. Superior Oil Co., Houston, Tex., and Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $100. 


— 


A. William S. Tyson, 821 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Western Range Association, 375 North 
Fulton Street, Fresno, Calif. 

E. (9) $78.98. 

A. Union Producing Co., 1525 Fairfield Ave- 
nue, Shreveport, La., and United Gas Pipe 
poe Co., 1525 Fairfield Avenue, Shreveport, 


E. (9) $833.70, 


A. United Federation of Postal Clerks, 817 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $395,388.80. E, (9) 664.812 78. 
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A. United States Cane Sugar Refiners’ As- 
sociation, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $199.01. 

A. United States-Japan Trade Council, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. United States Savings & Loan Lengue, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago; III. 
E. (9) $28,252.99. 


A. Theodore A, Vanderzyde, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. District No. 44, IAM/AW, AFL-CIO, 400 
First Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $3,250. E. (9) $444.02. 

A. George C. Van Nostrand, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Eaton, Yale & Towne, Inc., 100 Erievicw 
Plaza, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $6,500. E. (9) $7,480.43. 


1010 i6th 


A. Mrs. Lois W. Van Valkenburgh, 1673 
Preston Road, Alexandria, Va. 

B. Citizens Committee for UNICEF, 20 E 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $171, 


A. Richard E. Vernor, 1701 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 211 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $67.82. E. (9) $11.33. 


A. L. T. Vice, 1700 K Si E Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B, Standard Oil Co. of California, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $125. 


East 


A. Louis; R. Vincenti, 315 East Colorado 
Boulevard, Pasadena, Calif. 


A. E. R. Wagner, 888 17th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Technical Service 
Industries, 888 17th Street NW., Washington. 
D.C. 

D. (6) $188.48. E. (9) $22.12. 


A. Franklin Wallick, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aerospace and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America, 8000 East Jeffcr- 
son Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $3,060.30. E. (9) $1,063.79. 

A. Thomas G, Walters, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 400 First Street NW., Woshing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $2,464.83. 


A. William A. Walton, 820 Quincy Street, 
Topeka, Kans. 

B. Kansas Railroad Committee, 820 Quincy 
Street, Topeka, Kans, 

A. Water for the West, 485 Notional Press 
Bullding, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $2,800. 


A. Jeremiah O, Waterman, 205 Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 205 Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington, D 

D. (6) $200. 


A. Jeremiah C. Waterman, 1250 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $43.75. E. (9) $22.23. 

A. Waterways Bulk Transportation Coun- 
ell. Inc., 1750 Brentwood Boulevard, St. 
Lanils, Mo. 
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A. Weaver, Glassie & Molloy, 1527 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Atlantic-Richfield Co., 260 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (8) $300. 


A. Weaver Glassie & Molloy, 1527 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
1820 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) 85. E. (9) $1.03. 


A. Weaver, Glassie & Molloy, 1527 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. E. Leitz, Inc., 468 Park Avenue South, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,332.37. E. (9) $367.63. 


A. Weaver, Glassie & Molloy, 1527 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Independent Meat Pack- 
ers Association, 1820 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D, (6) 6225. E. (9) $1.12. 


A. E. E. Webster, 400 First Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
2 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
ch. 


D. (6) $3,558.65. 


A. E. Jerome Webster, Jr. 

B. National Association of Frozen Food 
83 919 18th Street NW., Washington, 

S. 


D. (6) $100, 

A. Clarence M. Weiner, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

Rd 


D. (6) $6,461.52. E. (9) $49.20. 


A. Clarence M. Weiner, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
— Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


D. (e) $6,461.52. E. (9) $15.60. 

A. Dr. Frank J. Welch, 3724 Manor Road, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 1735 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Joseph E. Welch, 1630 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. Wellington Management Co., 1630 Lo- 
Cust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. West Const Inland Navigation District, 
Court House, Bradenton, Fla. 
E. (9) $601.30. 


vas Don White, 3150 Spring Street, Fairfax, 


Apa National Audio-Visual Association, Inc. 
50 Spring Street, Fairfax Va. 
D. (6) $881.25. E. (9) $296.10. 


Bot John C. White, 838 Transportation 
ullding, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $36.91. 


wå Mare A. White, 633 17th Street NW, 
ashington, D.C. 

dn 00 Association of Securities Deal- 
— 2 i 


A. Donald S. Whyte, 1699 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 
uo American Industrial Bankers Associs- 
n, 1629 K Street NW., Washington, D.O. 
D. (6) $450. 
A. Louls E. Whyte, 918 16th Street NW. 
Washington, DG. 
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B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Claude C. Wild, Jr., 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $250. 

A. Harding deC. Williams, 1300 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
II., and 1300 Connecticut Avenue NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,916. E. (9) $129.96. 


A. John C. Williamson, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
III., and 1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) 84.500. E. (9) $293.04. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Society of Travel Agents, Inc., 
360 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


E. (9) $35.67. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Arapahoe Indian Tribe, Fort Washakie, 
Wyo, 

E. (9) $1.40. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Confederated Salish and Kootenai 
Tribes of the Flathead Reservation. Mont. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. KSL, Inc., 145 Social Hall Avenue, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

E. (9) $1.96. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Quinaielt Indian Tribe, Taholah, Wash. 


A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 900 17th 


Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Committee for Automobile Excise Tax 


Repeal, 900 17th Street NW. Washington, 


DC. 
E. (9) $0.57. 


A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Safety Administrative Committee of the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association, 320 
New Center Building, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $20,000. E. (9) 8632.37. 


A. Clark L. Wilson, 1145 19th Street NW., 
W. n. D.C. 

3 Producers Committee. 

D. (6) $1,100. E. (9) 8434.93. 


A. E. Raymond WIIson, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,615. 


A. Richard W. Wilson, 121 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. W. E. Wilson, 1525 Fairfield Avenue, 
Shreveport, La. 

B. Union Producing Co., 1525 Fairfield 
Avenue, Shreveport, La, and United Gas Pipe 
Line Co., 1525 Fairfleld Avenue, Shreveport, 


La. 
D. (6) $600. E. (9) $233.70. 


A. Morton M; Winston, 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Everett T. Winter, 225 South Meramec, 
St. Louis, Mo, 
Valley Association, 225 


B. Mississippi 
South Meramec, St. Louis, Mo, 


A. Robert N. Winter-Berger, 123 East 75th 
Street, New York, N. v. 

B. The World Calendar, Post Office Box 
224, Lenox Hill Station, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $4,050, 


A. John A. Wise, Jr., 1625 I Street Nw., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee, International 
Economic Policy Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $919.60. 


A. Richard F. Witherall, 702 Majestic 
Building, Denver, Colo. 

B. Colorado Railroad Association, 702 
Majestic Building, Denver, Colo, 

D. (6) $584.07. E. (9) $584.07. 

A. Lawton B. Wolfe, 1132 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Distilled Spirits Institute, 1132 Penn- 
sylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Venlo Wolfsohn, 1729 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., 
1729 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $1.50. 


A. Russell J. Woodman, 400 Firs 
NW., Washington, D.C. 3 

B. Transportation- Communication Em- 
ployees Union, 3860 Lindell Boulevard, St. 
Louls, Mo. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Albert Young Woodward, 815 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington. D.C. 

B. The Flying Tiger Line, Inc., Los Angeles 
International Airport, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. Albert Young Woodward, 815 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 

B. Signal Oll and Gas Co., 1010 Wilshire 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Hal J. Wright, 1612 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
B. Standard Oil Co. 


New Je X 
Rockefeller Plaza, New ; ee 


York, N.. 


A. J, Banks Young, 1200 18th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $540. 

A. Kenneth Young, 815 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 83.892. E. (9) $528.71. 

A. Sidney Zagri, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,998. 


5 Ri Gordon K. Zimmerman, Washington, 
B. National Association of Soll & Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. Zimring, Gromfine & Sterns 1155 
15th Street NW., Washington, 8 11 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, IL 
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REGISTRATIONS 
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The following registrations were submitted for the third calendar quarter 1966: 


(Notz.—The form used for registration is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions 
not repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number) — 


FILE ONE Copy WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND F Two COPIES WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 


This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 

PLACE AN "X" BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “Report” HEADING BELOW; 

“PRELIMINARY” Report (“Registration”): To “register,” place an X“ below the letter P“ and fill out page 1 only. 

“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 


figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may 
bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” eto. 


accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


Nore ow Ives “A".—(a) In GENERAL, This 
(1) Employee“ — To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “B”) the name, address, and nature of business of the employer“. 


REPORT 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


be required. The first additional page should be num- 
Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 


” form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 


(If the 


“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may Join in 


filing a Report as an “employee”.) 


(ii) Employer“. — To file as an employer“, write None“ in answer to Item .. 
(b) Sepanate Rxronrs. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 
(1) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reporta are 


filed by their agents or employees. 


(u) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 


filed by their employers. 
A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 


1, State name, address, and nature of business. 


= 


2. If this Report Is for an Employer, list names or agents or employecs 


who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


Norx on Irem “B".—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 


that: (a) If a particular undertaking 
members 


Is Jointly financed by a group of employers, the group tis to be considered as one employer, but 411 


of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member 1s to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as employers“ —is to be filed ench quarter. 


B. Emrtoren.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write None.“ 


p a v1— —— 


Nore on Irem "O"— (a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 


attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” 


“The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 


ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and Includes any other matter which may be the 


subject of action by either House — 302(e). 


(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative Interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 


Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report 


(Registration). 


(ce) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter In which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


O. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 

place an X“ in the box at the 
[=] left, so that this Office will no 

longer expect to receive Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills, 


3. In the case of those publications which the 
person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
tributed in connection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Description, (d) quan- 
tity distributed; (e) date of distribution, (d 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 
donor (if publications were received as ® 
gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pene expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the dally, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 
this is a “Quarterly” . “C4" and fill out item D“ and “E” on the back of this page. Do not attempt 0 


combine a “Preliminary” 


(Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report. 4 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1< 


m 
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A. Robert L. Ackerly, 1625 K Street. NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Chemical Specialties Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Inc., 50 East 41st Street, New York, 
N.Y. 


A. Ad Hoc Committee of Electronic Com- 
ponent Manufacturers, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C, 


A, Ad Hoc Committee on Paper Industries 
Machinery Tariffs, 1700 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 


A. Mrs. William C. Balsinger, 2870 Arizona 
Terrace NW., W. D.C. 

B. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, III. 


A, Baker, McKenzie & Hightower, 815 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, Mich. 


A. Richard B. Barker, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. J.P. Stevens & Co., 1460 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 


A. Mark H. Berens, 231 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Oscar Mayer & Co. Inc., 1241 Sedgwick, 
Chicago, II., and 910 Mayer Avenue, Madison, 
Wis. 


A. Carl Bronn, 897 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Joseph P. Brosnan, 406 West Market 
Street, San Antonio, Tex. 

B. Air Force Sergeants Association, 5103 
llth Street NE., Washington, D.C., and 406 
West Market Street, San Antonio, Tex. 


A. George H. Buschmann, World Center 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Washington Psychoanalytic Society, 
Sa MacArthur Boulevard NW., Washington, 

C. 


A. Dan L. Butler, 400 Walker Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Harold K. Howe for American Institute 
or Laundering, 400 Walker Building. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Dan L. Butler, 400 Walker Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Harold K. Howe for National Automatic 
Merchandising Association, 400 Walker 
Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Dan L. Butler, 400 Walker Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Harold K. Howe for Outdoor Power 
Equipment Institute, Inc., 400 Walker Bulld- 

Washington, D.C. 


A. Philip Carlip, 303 Beverly Road, Brook- 
lyn, N. L. 

B. Seafarers International Union of North 
America, 675 Fourth Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


A. Francis R. Cawley, 15th & H Streets NW., 
Weshington, D.C. 

B. Label Manufacturers National Associa- 
8 Inc., 15th & H Streets NW., Washington, 


A. Chemical Specialties Manufacturers 


lation, Inc., 50 East 41st Street, New 
ork, N. v. 


A. Citrus Industrial Council, Inc., Post Of- 
ce Box 89, Lakeland, Fla. 


* 5 Richard Cohen, 25 Broadway, New York, 


fi 


B B. Universal Consolidated Industries, 1 
Toudway, New York, N.Y, 
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A. Colorado Open Space Coordinating 
Council, Inc., 2422 South Downing Street, 
Denver, Colo, 

A. Joy Coombs, 137 D Street SE., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Colorado Open Space Coordinating 
Council, Inc., 2422 South Downing Street, 
Denver, Colo. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Butiding, Washington. D.C, 

B. Allentown Portland Cement Co. et al. 

A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, II. 

B. Union Tank Car Co., 111 West Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 5 

A. John deLaittre, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, 
m. 


A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Yuba County Water Agency, Marysville, 
Calif. 

A. Elliott & Naftalin, 1330 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Audio Visual Association, 3150 
Spring, Fairfax, Va. 

A. Ely and Duncan, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Signal Ou and Gas Company, 815 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Federation of American Hospitals, Inc., 
1450 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

A, Edward L. Felton, Holland, Va, 

B. National Association of Soil & Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 

A. Fowler, Leva, Hawes & Symington, 815 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Samson, Limited, Christiansted, St. 
Croix, Virgin Islands. 

A. Gadsby, Maguire, Hannah & Merrigan, 
1700 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Federated Investors, Inc., 719 Liberty 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Vance Sanders 
and Co., Inc., 111 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


A. L Leon Goodman, 1450 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Federation of American Hospitals, Inc., 
1450 Broadway, New York, N.Y, 


A. W.S. Gookin, 112 North Central Avenue, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


A. George Grant, 1619 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Forest Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Hamel, ‘Morgan, Park & Saunders, 888 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Sheraton Time Corp., Agana, Guam. 


A. Franklin Hardinge, Jr., 1444 Wentworth, 
Pasadena, Calif. 
B. California Savings & Loan League, Post 
Office Box R, Pasadena, Calif. 

A. John L. Harvey, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Drug and Allied Products Guild, Inc., 
33 West 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A, William Bentley Hitchcock IT, 2413 En- 
fold Road, Austin, Tex. 
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B. International Public Relations, Inc., 315 
First National Bank Building, Canton, Ohio. 


A. Hogan & Hartson, 815 Connecticut Aye- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Proprietary Association, 1700 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C, 


A. Mrs. Fritz R. Kahn, 9202 Ponce Place, 
Fairfax, Va. 

B. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, 


A. Cornelius B. Kennedy, 888 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
205 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y, 

A. Kirkland, Ellis, Hodson, Chaffetz & 
Masters. 800 World Center Building, Wash- 
ington, D.c. 

B. Grocery Manufacturers of Ameri 205 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. sane 


— 


A. George J. Knaly, 1200 15th Stree A 
Washington, D.C. ANS 
B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 


88 1200 15th Street NW., Washington, 


A. George W. Koch, 205 East 42d 8 

New York, N.. 3 
B. Grocery Manufacturers of Ameri 205 

East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. mis 


A. Kominers & Fort, 529 Tower Building, 


Washington, D.C. 
B. Committee of American Steamship 


58 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 


A. Kominers & Fort, 529 Tower Bullding, 
Washington, D.C. $ 

B. Pacifle Far East Line, Inc., 141 Battery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


A. Mrs. Thomas Kouzes, 3524 Barkley 
Drive, Fairfax, Va. x 

B. National Congress of Parents and 
2 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, 


A. E. R. Krantz, 1410 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
B. Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 


A. Ernest Leff, 9301 Wilshire Boulevard, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


A. Donald O. Lincoln, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. - 

B. Ad Hoc Committee of Electronic Com- 
ponent Manufacturers, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

A. William R. Lucas, Post Office Box 2268, 
San Antonio, Tex. 

B. Non-Commissioned Officer's Association 
of the U.S.A., Post Office Box 2268, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 


A. Joseph E. McAndrews, 1700 Pennsyl- 
vanla Avenue NW., Washington, D.C., 

B. J. P. Stevens & Co., 1460 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. Alfred R. McCauley, Shoreham Build- 
ing. Washington, D.C, 

B. The Magnavox Co., Bueter Road, Fort 
Wayne, Ind, 


A. McClure & Trotter, 1710 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Packers, Ltd., 410 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

A. E. L. McCulloch, 400 First Str, 
Washington, D.C, Png 

B. Brotherhood of 


Locomotive Engineers, 
B. of LE. Building, et 


Cleveland, Ohio, 
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A. W. F. McKenna, 427 West Fifth, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


A. Harry J. Maginnis, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., W. .. 

B. Neal B. Dunbar, Prudential Plaza, Chi- 
cago, III. 

A. Seymour S. Mintz and Arnold C. John- 
on, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, 


A, Nixon Mudge, Rose, Guthrie & Alexan- 
der, 1701 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Bulk Carriers, Inc., 201 East 
42d Street, New York, N-Y. 

A. Non-Commissioned Officer's Association 
of the US. A., Post Office Box 2268, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 


A. Michael Pasternak, 1435 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union of District 50, 1435 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. J. T. Rutherford & Associates, Inc., 1555 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B, Central Arizona Project Association, 111 
West Monroe Street, Phoenix, Ariz. 


A. Scribner, Hall & Casey, 1209 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 
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B. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 1725 DeSales Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Roderick K. Shaw, Jr., Post Office Box 
2111, Tampa, Fla. 

B. Citrus Industrial Council, Post Office 
Box 80, Lakeland, Fla. 

A. Donald E. Smiley, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co., Post Office 
Box 2180, Houston, Tex. 


A. Mr. Stanley L. Sommer, 1700 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ad Hoe Committee on Paper Industries 
Machinery Tariffs, 1700 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Gary Tabak, 2000 Florida Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C, 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. United Association of Journeymen & 
Apprentices of the Plumbing & Pipe Fitting 
Industry of the United States & Canada, 901 
pape Avenue NW., Washington, 

A. John M. Vansant, Jr., 1250 Connec- 
ticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 
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B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 
757 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington. 
0. 


A. Louis R. Vincenti, 315 East Colorado 
Boulevard, Pasadena, Calif. 


A. Jeremiah C. Waterman, 1250 Connec- 
ticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 

B. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Jeremiah C. Waterman, 1250 Connec- 
ticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. W. H. Wheeler, Jr, Stamford, Conn. 
B. Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 


A. Wi:kinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. KSL, Inc., 145 Social Hall Avenue, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


A. Norman L. Wolfson, 30 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. Association of New York State Physi- 
clans and Dontists, 888 Old Country Road, 
Plainview, N.Y. 


A. Robert C. Zimmer, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 
58 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington., 

O. 


